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“Step after step the ladder is ascended.’—George Herbert, Jacula Prudentwn. 
“ Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble employment of man,”— WASHINGTON. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


In elosing the Twentieth Volume of the “ Tropical Agriculturist,” we would 
as usual direct attention to the large amount of useful information afforded and to the 
great variety of topics treated in the several numbers. From month to month, we have 
endeavoured to embody in these pages the latest results of practical experience and 
scientific teaching in all that concerns tropical agriculture ; and our ambition has been to 
make this periodical not only indispensable to the planter, but of service to business-men 
and capitalists, never forgetting that agriculture trenches upon every department of human 
knowledge, besides being the basis of personal and communal wealth. 


While directing our attention chiefly to the products prominently mentioned on 
our title-page, we have always taken care to notice minor industries likely to fit in with 
sub-tropical conditions ; and our readers have an ample guarantee in the index pages before 
them, that, in the future, no pains will be spared to bring together all available information 
both from the West and Hast, the same being examined in the light of the teachings of 
common sense as well as of prolonged tropical experience in this, the leading Crown and 
Planting Colony of the British Empire. 

Special attention has, during the past year, been given to the introduction and 
extension of an industry in rubber-yielding trees (more especially in the planting of 
Para and Castilloa trees), and much literature on the subject will be found throughout our 
pages ; also on cacao in Central America and the West Indies as well as in Ceylon ; to 
‘« Spices” of various kinds (nutmegs, camphor, &c.) ; to palms, especially ‘ coconuts” in 
different districts ; to coffee and allied products in Brazil, Mexico, Costa Rica, East Java, 
Nyassaland, British Central Africa; Liberian coffee in Sumatra, Java, the Straits Settle- 
ments ; and to other new developments in palms and tobacco planting, &c., in the Malayan 
Peninsula, Sumatra and North Borneo, as well as in this Isiand. 

The Tea-planting Industry has sprung into so much importance in India (South 
as well as North) and Ceylon, as also in Java, that a considerable amount of space is 
naturally given to this great staple ; and with reference to all Companies’ Reports, to Sales 
and Prices, as well as to hints for economising, we think it will be admitted by impartial 
judges that the Tropical Agriculturist should be filed, for the convenience of planters, in 
every Tea Factory in this Island, in India and in Java. 

A full and accurate Index affords the means of ready reference to every subject 
treated in this, the Twentieth Volume, which we now place in our subscribers’ hands, in the 
full confidence that it will be received with an amount of approval, at least equal to that 
which has been so kindly extended to its predecessors. 

To show how fully other Products besides Tea are treated in this volume, we may 
mention the number of entries under several headings as follows :—Coffee (including 
Liberian) 44; Cacao 28; Indiarubber 70; many to Gutta Percha; to Coconuts and other 
Palms, Rice and other Grain, Cinchona, Camphor, Cloves, Fibres, Tobacco, Fruits and 
Miscellaneous Products nearly 1,000. In the 20 volumes, the references to Rubber, Cacao 
and Coffee number many thousands, as also to Coconuts and other Palms, 

A ‘“ Topical Index’ to the twenty volumes is in course of preparation, 

We are convinced that no more suitable or useful addition can be made to a 
Planting Company’s Library or gift to a tropical planter or agriculturist, whether he be about 
to enter on his career, or with many years of experience behind him, than the twenty 
volumes of our periodical which we have now made available. They are full of information 
bearing on every department and relating to nearly every product within the scope of 
sub-tropical industries. 

In conclusion, we have to tender our thanks to readers and contributors, and our 
wish that all friends may continue to write instructively and to read with approval ; for 
then, indeed, must the “ Tropical Agriculturist ” continue to do well. 


J. FERGUSON, 


CoLtomBo, CEYLON; 5TH JULY, 1901. 
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_ § => All Planters of New Products or Pioneers in new lands should not fail 
to order this periodical as their best instructor —Every Tea Factory, Coconuts or 
Cacao Store ought to have a file of the TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST, which contains 
a vast amount of information about Tea, and a Record of the Tea and other Produce 
Sales. 


The Portraits and Biographies of some more OLD COLONISTS AND PLANTING 
PIONEERS are likely to appear in the next Volume. 


ORDER FOR THE 


“TROPICAL AGRIGULTURIST.” 


POT CeCe eee ree sere e nse ssooeessens esr oeoesnose 


Sirs, 
Please forward the above publication from the beginning of 


Vol. XXI, 1st July, 1901. 

Please send also (lettered G8 fOr .......0.ccsccceseenrsneneese seas Estate) 
Vols. |, Vl, Ul, IV, V, VI, VII, VEIT, 1X, X, XI, X11, XI, XIV, XV, 
XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX 42 XX, for 1881-2, 1882-3, 1883-4, 1884-5, 
1885-6, 1886-7, 1887-%, 1888-9, 1889-90, 1890-91, 1891-2, 1892-3, 1893-4, 
1894-5, 1695-6, 1896-7, 1897-8, 1898-9, 1899-1900, 2? 19C0-1901. 


> oR 
I am, Sirs, 


Yours faithfully, 


oe eH TOO MCO Le Ceeet Carre te ers Coors COORDAOTT HH s ve eeeere 


To Messrs. A. M. & J. FERGUSON, 
“CEYLON OBSERVER’ OFFICE, 
COLOMBO, CEYLON. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 


4 “TROPICAL # AGRICULTURIST” 


are reminded that with the June Number, already received by them, and the Index and 
Title-page now issued, the TWENTIETH VOLUME (1890-1901) is closed. 
. SUBSCRIPTIONS are due payable in advance for 1901-1902, at the following rates :— 


Yearly £1 6. 


For Ceylon { Yearly se RAD 
Half- yearly 15s. 


and India Half-yearly ... R7 Boa MEO, Ve: 


NB.—Subscribers to the Ceylon Observer or Overland Ceylon Observer RA (6s.) LESS per annum. 


Single copies, Rl ; back copies, Rid. 
Per Bound Volume, R18 ; or £1 6s. 


a2 Those who have not settled for past subscriptions are requested to do so by 
return of Post, and to send Cheque, Post Office Order, or Bank Draft in favour of 
A. M. & J. Ferauson, Colombo. 


Covers tor binding the Twentieth Volume, July 1890 to June 1901 (878 pages) can be 
obtained for R1°50. Cost of binding and cover R2:50. 


WHAT IS THOUGHT OF 


THE “TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST.”’ 


A gentleman resident in the Central Province, who has as good opportunities of knowing what is 
of benefit to Planters as anyone we know, sent us the following explicit testimony to the value of the 
“TAD 

“Since its commencement, I have regularly seen and perused the Tropical Agriculturist. There can be 
but one opinion that its scope and object are highly important, and that it supplies a distinct desideratum, 
which it is to the interest of every estate proprietor, to have available in the bungalow for the use of his locum 
tenens, oy superintendent. As a magazine it provides varied and instructive fresh literature at intervals; 
deprived, as most in Ceylon are, of easy access to libraries; and as years go by it will growingly become ‘ The 
Ceylon Encyclopedia’ with reference to agricultural operations, Viewing estate property as practically a 
permanent investment to any proprictor, the trifling charge of R12 per annum—a rupee a month—is certainly of 
no account, provided the separate numbers are kept and bound together yearly as a book of reference 
for the benefit of the manager and his successors. In that light, as the property of an estate to be handed 
over just as much as its office furniture, few proprietors would probably refuse to authorise its being taken 
and filed regularly (if the periodical was brought under their notice), more especially as on looking over the 
most recent volume one cannot fail to see how much valuable information on ‘ Tea’ has been collated, In 
the beliéf that ‘Tea’ has restored prosperity to Ceylon, and that plantation property is a good investment 
for capitalists, such should not omit the office and connected equipment so advisable on all ‘ pucka’ estates, 
a part of which should be the Zvropical Agriculturist. I find Ihave gone on writing, but, as lam getting 
the numbers for the past year ready to be bound, the volume is before me.” 


Tur VALUE or THE “7.A.” to CuyLon Estate OwneERks.—A planting correspondent wrote some time 
ago:—‘‘I think proprietors should supply every tea estate with the 7.A. The information in it with regard to 
everything in connection with tea, &c. is invaluable: it would pay its value over and over again. Owners of 
estates should not leave it to hard-up superintendents to take it in.” 

A Correspondent writes:—‘‘I venture to say the volumes of the Tropical Agriculturist will be at 
a premium a few years hence: it is a book which is bound to rise in value as time rolls on, and 
subscribers will probably, if they so choose, be able to sell at a handsome profit, besides having had 
the benefit of using the information in the meantime.” 

From a Proprietor:—‘‘I wonder how many planters know what they lose in not subscribing to 
your wonderful publication? The cost is absolutely nothing, compared to the convenience of having in a 
bound book all that is interesting and necessary in the literature of their calling. Information culled from 
a thousand sources, price lists of all produce sold locally, and home advertisements not seen elsewhere, 
and a hundred other things necessary for them to see and to know. The YA. is, in fact, a convenient 
file of useful information daily arising and permanently preserved.” 

Sir W. T. Thistleton Dyer, F.ns., F.u.s.,c.M.G., of Kew Gardens:—“ Sir Joseph Hooker and myself 
always look out for the successive numbers of the 7.4. with eagerness, and I keep a file in my office 
for reference. put is impossible to speak too highly of ‘the utility of such a publication and of the way 
it is managed.” 

Sir George King, late of the Calcutta Government Museum:—“I know your Tropical Agriculturis 
well, having carefully secuxed every number since the beginning, You have succeeded in making it a wonderfully 
useful magazine of information for planters.” 

Surgeon-Major Bidie, ¥.u.s., of the Government Central Museum, Madras:—I find the Tropical 
Agricultrist a most interesting aud useful publication. It finds a place on the table of our Public Library 


and is much prized.” 
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“PIONEERS OF THE PLANTING ENTERPRISE IN CEYLON.” 


(Third Series.) 


item LATE HENRY TRIMEN, 
F.R.S., F.L.S., M.B., &C. 


HERE can be no difference of 
opinion as to the claim of the 
late ‘‘ Dr. Trimen”—to quote 
the title by which he was 
universally known and es- 
teemed in Ceylon—to a place 
in the portrait gallery and 
biographical series of our 

Tropical Agriculturist. His predecessor, Dr. 

Thwaites, has already been duly noticed; but 

Dr. Trimen, while an equally accomplished scien- 

tist, did far more in the direction of economic 

_ botany in Ceylon, and it was his fortune to watch 

the decay of Coffea Arabica and to encourage 

the succeeding industries in Cinchona and Cacao, 

- and above everything to do all in his power to 

promote the success of our present staple Tea. 

The Annual Reports on the Royal Botanic Gardens, 

for which he was responsible, were models of 

- what such Reports should be, and especially 

were they full and practical in their treatment 

of new economic products as may be judged 
from the many extracts we have embodied in the 

Planting and Agricultural Review of our ‘‘ Ceylon 

Handbook and Directory.” He was also a fre- 

quent contributor to our monthly periodical, the 

convenience and usefulness of which he much prized, 
and he never failed to give a prompt reply to the 
many letters of enquiry as to plant troubles, or 
experimental culture, made to him by us on behalf 


of planters up and down, and even from beyond, 
theIsland, A more obliging official, more attentive 
correspondent, or more pleasant friend and genial] 
man than Dr. Trimen never came to Ceylon, 
Apart from our own personal experience, we are 
simply echoing the very high opinion entertained 
by such competent judges as the late A. M. Ferguson, 
C.M.G., and W, Ferguson, F.L.S. ; which his subor- 
dinates—native as well as Huropean—were deeply 
attached to him, 


With so much by way of preface, we will now 
proceed to extract from the ‘‘ Journal of Botany” 
for December, 1896, the brief but appreciative 
memoir written by the editor, Mr. James Britten, 
F.L.S., Senior Assistant Department of Botany, 
British Museum (Natural History) South Kensing- 
ton. Dr. Trimen himself had been editor of this 
Botanical periodical at one time and it was very 
fitting therefore that justice should have been done 
to his career and memory in its pages, as follows :— 


IN MEMORY OF HENRY TRIMEN, 
(WITH PORTRAIT.*) 

Henry Trimen was born on October 26th, 1848, a 
3, Park Place Villas, Paddington, London. He was 
educated at King’s College, London, firstly in the 
school and subsequently on the medical side of the 
College. Very early in life he showed a_ strong 
animals and plants with much ardour. His elder 


* We are indebted fo: a supply of this portrait 
to the printers of the “Journal of Botany,” 
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liking for natural history, and collected specimens of 
brother Roland was devoted to the same pursuits, 
and wel] remembers how, when it became a matter 
of necessity to make a choice among the “‘omnium 
gatherum”’ of organic objects amassed, it was solemnly 
decided that Henry should restrict himself to the 
study of plants, while his senior was to devote his 
attention to insects. Holidays and half-holidays were 
almost always occupied by collecting excursions in 
the environs of London; and school vacations, with 
the annual visit of the family to the seaside, gave 
golden opportunities for field-work which were never 
neglected. While he was still at King’s College 
School he kad begun to form an herbarium, and fre- 
qnently visited the Botanical Department of the 
British Museum for the determination of his collect- 
ions. He was than a steady and careful worker, 
and a careful observer of all the conditions of 
plant-life. 


_ He began his medical studies at Kings’s College 
in the autumn of 1860. The winter of 1864 he spent 
at Edinburgh University, where, besides attending 
to his medical studies, he acted as clinical assistant 
to Prof. Bennett. He joined the Edinburgh Botanical 
Society, and secured the friendship of Prof, Balfour 
and many of the younger botanists of Edinburgh. 
He graduated M.B, with honours at London Uni- 
_versity in 1855, and for a short time he acted as 
« district medical officer in the Strand district during 
an epidemic of cholera. 


It was in 1864 that I made Dr, Trimen's personal 
acquaintance. The Society of Amateur Botanists, 
which had been established in 1862 and of which 
Some account will be found in this Journal for 1864, 
p. 287, was then in the best period of its not very 
long existence, and Mr. Newbould took me to one 
'. of the meetings and introduced me to Mr. Trimen 
and to Mr. Dyer—two names which were then, like 
- their possessors, intimately associated. To a lad of 
eighteen, strange to public meetings and shy of 
strangers, these young men of twenty-one seemed 
superior beings—an impression intensified by a cer- 
tain loftiness of tone which, in Trimen’s case, soon 
disappeared upon more intimate acquaintance. Tri- 
men and Dyer were the leading spirits of the Society, 
which, however, also numbered men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in botanical work during later 
life (of whom Mr. W. G. Smith is a conspicuous 
example), as well as others whose attachment to botany 
was but temporary. 


At this period, and for many years after, Trimen 
took a prominent part in the work of the Botanical 
Exchange Club, and this brought him into frequent 
commuuication with Mr. J. G. Baker, which developed 
intc personal friendship when the latter came to 
town in 1866. Somewhat later than this he formed 
the acquaintance of the Ifon. J. Leicester Warren 
(afterwards Lord de Tabley), who, with Mr. New- 
pould and Mr. Dyer, were his chief botanical friends. 
With the last of these he projected in 1866—in which 
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year he added Wolfia arrhiza to our British list— 
the 7lora of Middlesex, which, ou its publication in 
1669, was at once recognized as an epoch-making book in 
the history of British botany, and has formed a model 
for subsequent compilers of local floras, 1t is un- 
necessary to speak at length of a book so well known 
and so deservedly admired. Jt has always been sup- 
posed that Dr. Trimen was responsible for the larger 
portion of the undeitaking ; and the inte:leaved copy 
of the Flora, which, on going to Ceylon, he leftin 
the Department of Botany, is full of MS. notes which 
will interest future investigators of the plants 
of the county. 

Although he had completed his medical course with 
distinction, it was manlfest that Trimen’s vocation 
lay in the direction of botany. He was well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Bennett and with Mr, Carruthers, 
the latter of whom had shown every encouragement 
to him and to Mr. Dyer at the beginning of their 
botanical career, and had thus contracted a warm 
personal friendsoip with them, which in Trimen’s 
case was never broken. Mr. Dyer had also a desire 
for botanical work, and, as 1 have said elsewhere,* 


it was only after much deliberation that Trimen 
was chosen to fill the post of Assistant in the De- 
partment of Botany in the British Museom. It is 


curious to speculate on the turn that events might 
have taken had the choice been otherwise. In 1877 
Trimen became botanical lecturer to St. Mary’s Hos- 
Pital—a post which he retained for many years. 


Although it was not till 1870 that Trimen’s name 
appeared or the little-page of this Journal in the 
capacity of assistant-editor, he had fer some time 
had much to do in its management. During See- 
man’s frequent absences from England, Mr. Carru- 
thers had acted as editor, although his name never 
appeared in that capacity; bunt from 1870 onwards 
Trimen was responsible in every way for the conduct 
of the Journal, although his name did not appear 
as editor until after Seemann’s death in 1871. He 
at onze reduced the price of the Journal and intro- 
duced many new feature, the result being an in- 
creased circulation and a much improved table of 
contents. The pecuniary loss entailed, however, was 
considerable, although towards the end of his editor- 
ship the Journal paid its way. The Journal has 
from the first been unofficially associated with the 
British Museum. Dr. Seemann found the Botanical 
Department a convenient place of reference, and sub- 
sequent editors have been members of the Museum 
staff, so that, although the Museum is in no way 
responsible for what may appear in its pages, it 
has furnished a convenient medium—more needed, 
perhaps, formerly than at present—for keeping the 
botanical world aw courant with what is done in the 
National Herbarium. Dr. Trimen, as a loyal ser- 
vant of the Trustees, systematically recorded the 
progress of the collections, and the importance of the 
records thus published is shown by the fact that in 

3 


* Journ, Bot, 1895, 183, 
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such works as Ve Candolle’s La Phytographie, this 
Journal is frequently cited as the source whence in- 
formation regarding the Museum collections has been 
derived, Besides the work of editing, Dr. Trimen 
enriched the Journal with numerous communications 
dealing with British plants from various aspects, 
bibliographical and other matters, descriptions of new 
genera and species, reviews of books, and the like. 
His work throughout is characterized by extreme 
He did much to elucidate the British species 
of such critical genera as Polygonum and Lumea:, 
and in the latter genus he commemora’‘ed his friend 
Mr. Warren by naming in his honour a form sub- 
sequently identified with R. Knafi.* He also con- 
tributed to the Linnean Society’s Journal and to 
other periodicals; fifty papers stand under his name 
in the Royal Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers. 


care. 


In 1872-3 Trimen took a leading part in the pro- 
motion of certain reforms in the Linnean Society, 
of which body he had become a Fellow in 1866. The 
bringing about of theee was attended by a period 
of excitement rare in the annals of a learned body. 
Some account of what took place may be found 
in the Journal for these years; and the result was 
in every way beneficial, although in the course of 
the proceedings necessary to secure reform, certain 
regrettable incidents occurred. Those who remember 
the tormal meetings of pre-reformation days will 
agree that the contrast between then and now is 
nothing short of startling. It is to Trimen that we 
owe the small but important regulation by which the 
dates of publication of each part of the Journal are 
printed on the back of the title to each volume. 


In 1875 began the publication of what was in some 
respects Trimen’s most noteworthy work—Medicinal 
Plants—which he undertook in collaboration with 
Prof. Bentley. This was not concluded until 1880, 
the last part having been published in February of 
that year, after Tvimen had left England for Pera- 
deniya. ‘This important change in his career oc- 
curred in December, 1879, to the great regret of 
his colleagues in the Museum. 


This seems a fitting place in which to pay a tribute 
to those perscnal characteristics which made Trimen 
popular among a large circle of friends. Bright and 
cheerful in manner, with a sufficient sense of hu- 
mour and a good acquaintance with general : ff.trs 
and literature, he was an extremely pleasant com- 
panion; while as a Museum official he was always 
courteous and helpful to enquirers, and both ready 
and willing to impart the knowledge he possessed. 
‘His kind-hearted and cheerful nature,” writes his 
brother, “ with his unflagging zeal and activity in 
the pursuit of his favourite science, won him many 
faithful friends and associates—espeeially when he 

‘held the post of Lecturer on Botany at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, and led his class in the field no less ably 
and enthusiastically than he did in the \ecture-room. I 


* See Journ. Bot. 1896, 79, 
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think that his life,” he adds, ‘“ was, until quite lately, 
a very happy one. He was able to give himself 
unrestricted to the work he loved best, and in its 


_ practical application to the tropical gardens of which 


he was in charge for sixteen years was unquestion- 
ably most successful. He was free from family cares 
or pecuniary anxieties, and up till two years ago 
enjoyed unusually good health, while he had the 
happy gift of winning the affection and respect of 
all those with whom he had to do.” 


Ou his arrival in Ceylon, Trimen threw himself 
with characteristic energy into the various branches 
of his work. This involved an entire rearrangement 
of the Gardens—a task the need and execution of 
which are well set forth by M. Treub, of Buitenzorg, 
a highly competent judge in such matters. The 
Garden, he says, was ‘for many years under the 
direction of Dr. Thwaites, a man of real merit, but 
who- thought a botanic garden in a tropical country 
should be in some manner a reduced copy of the 
virgin forest, This system, more original than merie 
torious, excludes any methodical arrangement of plants 
and necessarily restricts the number of specimens. 
Dr. Trimen, as soon as he arrived in Ceylon, realized 
the disadvantages of the plan of his predecessor. To 
distribute over an area of sixty hectares, without any 
order, a great number of plants, for the most part 
not labelled, was fatally to embarrass the scientific 
use of the rich collections that had been brought 
together. So Dr. Trimen did not hesitate to adopt 
& new arrangement of plants according to the natural 
system, and to label them as far as it was possible 
for him to do so. With branch establishments upon 
the plain and upon the mountain, the garden of 
Peradeniya has before it a brilliant future,”’* 


His hfe in Ceylon was very pleasant, any feeling of 
isolation being greatly modified by the visits of other 
botanists, such as Dr. Marshall Ward and Mr. H. 
N. Ridley, or of other scientific men, such as Prof, 
Ernest Haeckel, who, in his Visit to Ceylon, speaka 
warmly of Trimen’s genial hospitality and ‘valuable 
instruction ’—‘‘ the seven days I spent in his delight- 
ful bungalow were indeed to me seven days of 
creation.”’ In such company Trimen would take 
expeditions into parts of the island hitherto un- 
explored by him, never failing to discover some ins 
teresting novelties. 

This is not the place in which to consider Trimen’g 
services to economic botany; his annual reports 
show that he developed the resources of the Garden 
in every direction, and his contributions to quinology 
were important. But something must be said about 
his botanical work in Ceylon. As soon as he had 
settled down, he became conscious of the need of a 
flora of the island, In 1885 he issued a catalogue 
of the plants, with the vernacular names and ree 
ferences to Thwaites’s Znumeratio; and in this Journal 
for the same year he published a series of notes on 
a ee ae 

. ariel Report of Smithsonian Institution, 1889-90, 
p. L 


f —————_——_—_———— 
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Ceylon plants, in which were included many novelties : 
a further list of additions will be found in the volume 
for 1889, During a visit to England in 1886, he went 
carefully through Hermann’s Ceylon Herbarium, the 
basis of Linnzeus's Flora Zeylanica, and published in the 
Linnean Society’s Journal (vol. xxiv.) a list of the 
plants therein contained, with the modern equiva- 
lents of the Linnean names. The short preface to 
this is an excellent example of Trimen’s work, 
giving as it does a history of the berbarium, and 
‘general notes upon its contents. 


These of course were but preliminaries to what 
was to have been the great work of his life—which 
alas! he was not destined to finish. In 1893 ap- 
peared the first volume of the Handbook to the 
Flora of Ceylon—a work which as I said when re- 
viewing it in these pages,* occupies towards colonial 
‘floras a position similar to that which the Mora of 
‘Middlesex holds with regard to that of this coun- 
-try. To that review readers must refer for an ac- 
.count of the work. Had the author been spared, it 
-was his intention, as soon as this large undertaking 
- was completed, to compile from it a Handbook of 
“Ceylon Plants, analogous to Babington’s Manual. 


os But it will cause no surprise to those who saw 
‘him when he was home last year that Trimen was 
unable to complete his enterprise. He had for 
“years suffered from deafness, and this had become 
“total, so that he was only able to carry on con- 
* versation with the aid of a pencil and paper. One 
“leg was then entirely paralyzed, and although in 

spite of these and other troubles he maintained his 
“old cheerfulness of demeanour, it was very painful 

to his old friends to see the state to whick he had 
= been reduced. We had hoped that he would not 
“go back to Ceylon, but there were reasons—-among 
- them that anxiety to complete his Flora which, as 
+ weshall see, was with him literally to the last—which 


< jnduced him to do so; and I think no one expected 


- he would ever return to England. 


I am indebted to his elder brother, Mr. Roland 


: Trimen, a distinguished entomologist, for the fol- 


_ lowing account of the closing scene of Trimen’s 


. earthly career :— 


“ After the attack in August last, which deprived 
him of all power in his left leg, my brother seemed 
to rally somewhat, though confined almost entirely 
to his room, being only taken out into the Gardens 
at his own request two or threetimes. On Wednes- 
day morning, October 14th, he was suddenly seized 
with a feeling of chilliness and violent shakings of 
the hands and arms, his voice being at the same 
time somewhat affected. This he himself did not 
regard seriously, but Mr. Freeman at once went to 
Kandy to summon the doctor. He lay helpless all 
the day, and had to be fed with what little nourish- 
ment he was able to take. In the later half of the 


ie 
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night he slept well, and ou Thursday morning his 
first words were that he felt rather better, and 
must get up and do a little work at the ‘Ficra,’ 
This he actually did in the afternoon, and with 
great effort made afew notes, which, Freeman writes, 
are scarcely decipherable. his pathetic endeavour 
still to work on seems to have been the last flicker 
of his strength; for during the sleepless night of 
Thursday, the 15th, his attempts to speak were almost 
inaudible, and on Friday he rapidly passed into a 
state of coma, though sometimes looking up and 
smiling when anything was done for him. He was 
evidently sinking all the afternoon and evening, but 
was as evidently free fromany pain. Between nine 
and ten in the evening Mr. Freeman was called away 
for alittle, and the hospital attendant on his re- 
turn reported a change. As Mr Freeman entered 
the room Henry turned his head towards Lim, and 
then lay quietly back, and passed away without a 
tremour or movement of any kind. 


“The funeral took place at Kandy onthe morning 
of Sunday, October 18th, and was attended by two 
hundred of the European community and by a gieat 
number of natives. both headmen and Garden 
employes. Henry’s old servant, Bob Appu, never 
left the back of the hearse thronghout the rcute from 
Peradeniya; and on the pievious day my nephew 
writes that he had abont 400 applications? from 
natives (old servants, village headmen, &c.) to see 
‘the old master.’ The burial tock place in the 
Mahaiyawa Cemetery, Henry’s body being laid not 
far from the resting-place of his predecessor, Dr. 


Thwaites.” 
[The portrait here reproduced was tiken by 
Messrs. Cameron cuiirg Dr. Tiimeu’s visit to 


England in 1887, | 
JAMEs Britten, 


We may supplement the above witha few “notes” 
froin a series of letters on local Botanists which 
recently appeared in the Ceylon Observer :— 


The present state of knowledge of Ceyion Botany 
undoubtedly owes more to Dr. Trimen, who succeeced 
Dr. Thwaites in 1880, than even to the labous 
of his illustrious predecessors. Assuming the duties 
of head of our Botanical Department at the age 
of 39,* with an already established reputation in 
Europe as a botanist, he by his great acquirements 
and steady devotion to science rendered yeoman 
service to the botanical woild generally for 16 years 
his death, while truly in harness, occuring in October 
1896. From the outset the reoiganisation of hig 
department upon more modern and utilitarian prin: i- 
ples received his special attention, simultaneously 
with the investigation of the local flora, collecting 
and describing new species and eluvidatirg ones 
hitherto imperfectly understood. He w s ananthority 
on Quinology, and in 1883 was e: gaged by the 
Madras Government to report cn certain prob'emg 
connected with the Cinchona industry of the Nilgiris. 
In 1486 he issued his Systematic Catalogue of Flower- 
ing Plants and Ferns Indigenous to Ceylon €vo. new 
out of print; whilst in 1888 he published his //or/us 
Zeylancus, being a clasified list of plants grown in 


* Really in his 37th year—Ep, 7,4, 
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the Royal Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya. As 
co-author of the voluminous and standard work, 
Medicinal Plants by Trimen and Bently, he was au 
fait in medical botany, which he turned to good 
purpose by establishing in Peradeniya Gardens a 
botanical Museum, containing collections of native 
and foreign drugs, fibres, timbers, grains, curiosities 
&e. Branch-garedus were-founded by him at Anuri- 
dhapura and Badulla, in 1883 and 1886 respectively. 
The pages of various scientific journals, more parti- 
cularly the Journal of Botany, of which he himself 
was editor from 1870 to 1880, were frequently en- 
riched by Trimen’s contributions on Ceylon Botany, 
and ‘“‘no less than fifty papers”? stand under his 
name at the Royal Society, of which he was a dis- 
tinguished Fellow. His magnum opus is however, 
his Hlora of Ceylon, which, unfortunately for the 
Colony, he did not live to finish. The completion 
of this work has, happily, been undertaken by the 
veteran Sir Joseph Hooker of Kew, Dr. Trimen 
having completed the first three volumes, with an 
atlas of plates, which bring the book as far down as 
Balanophoracew in the order, of Bentham and Hookers 
Genera Plantarum. Sir Joseph has creditably accom- 
plished his task, the fifth and last volume being 
now finished. The plan of Trimens’s Flora is ack- 
nowledged to be a model of what such floras should 
be, it being, as far as completed by him, character- 
ised by the critical insight and terse lucidity which 
always distinguished the author. Though the real 
value of Dr. Trimen’s ‘ Flora’’ cannot well be esti- 
mated, more especially as Thwaites’ ‘‘ Hnrnmeratio ”’ 
—thougk superseding preceding works—is of use to 
botanists only, an idea of its merit may be “ in- 
ferred from the fact that, according to the preface 
one plincipal object of the work is to enable the 
observers to ascertain the name of any plant they 
may find growing wild;” afterwards learning ‘‘ all 
that may may have been written about it, appre- 
ciating its relationship with other plants, tracing its 
geographical limits, and intelligently investigating its 
properties and uses.’? In 1896 shortly before his 
death, Dr. Trimen contributed to the “Journal of 
Botany,’ vol. XXXIV, A preliminary List of Maldive 
Plants, with notes, based on a collection of ‘plants 
sent him from the Maldive Islands, it Leing his 
intention to write later a Flora of these islands, 
Trimen’s name is perpetuated in Micus Titment (and 
others); a tree of this species forms a hand- 
some object in Peradeniya Gardens. Vol. XXXIV 
of the “ Journal of Bombay” is dedicated to this 
savant, and the same yolume contains a memoir and 
a portrait of him. 


Still further we may give the closing passage of 
a brief notice by G. S. Boulger, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
Professor of Botany, City ot London College, 
appended to Vol. V. of the *‘ Ceylon Flora’;— 


The zeal. with which, on his appointment as 
Director at Peradeniya in 1879, he took up Thwaites’s 
work was seen in the thorough rearrangement 
of the plants in the Gardens in scientific order, in 
much work at economic botany, especially quinology, 
recorded in his annual official reports, and in a dili- 
gent exploration of the island for materials for the 
present work. He published ‘Hortus Zeylanicus: 
A....List of the Plants... .in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Peradeniya,’ in 1888; a Catalogue of the 

- Library in 1899; and a Hand-Guide to the 
.... Gardens,’ ic 1890, of which the last-named 
reached a fourth edition in 1894, whilst reference 

has also been made to his careful work upon 
Hermann’s herbarium whilst in Hugland in 1886, 
The climate of Ceylon, however, seems to have proved 
fatal to him. He aged prematurely, became totally 
deaf, and was partially paralysed; but, after being 
again in England during 1695, he insisted 
returning to Ceylon, hoping to finish the ‘ Hand- 
bock,’ the publication of which had begun in 1893, 
Trimen died at Kandy, October 16th, 1896, and was 
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buried near his predecessor in the Mahaiyawa Ceme- 
tery, His name was given by Dr. King, Calcutta 
to the magnificent Singhalese banyan Hieus Triment, 
The memoir by Mr. James Britten in the ‘ Journal 
of Botany,’ for 1896 (pp. 4-9-491), from which most 
of the above is taken, is accompanied by a portrait 
from a photograph; but his best memorial in the 
history of botany in Ceylon, is undoubtedly the 
present work, though he did not live to complete it. 
—G. §. Bouueer, 


In conelusion, 
from the Ceylon 


we give a couple of extracts 
Observer. The first is part of 
an article written by us while absent in Eng- 
land, in defence of our friend against ignorant 
and impatient local criticism ;— 


*‘ DR TRIMEN’S WORK IN CEYLON AND—LOCAL CRITICISM, 


(From ‘* Ceylon Observer,’ June 80th, 1896.) 

“On the eve of the final departure of the Director 
of the Botanic Gardens, it may seem a little unkind 
and invidious to enter on controversy as to the merit 
and usefulness of his administrative, economic, and 
scientific services to the community. Bat to compare 
Dr. Trimen’s work with that of Mr. of ——-- 
—useful officer as ‘the latter is in his ‘own 
sphere—as was recently done by a planting corres- 
pondent of the Ob-erver, is simply absurd. Take Dr 
Trimen’s latest work: ‘‘ The Frora of Cryton” in 
three volumes—why, it is impossible to overestimate 
the value of this work for practical, educational, and 
scientific purposes in the Colony, For thirty years 
we had been accustomed to listen to the late 
Mr. A. M. Ferguson’s earnest desire that such a 
work should be prepared for the benefit of all who 
took an intelligent interest in the vegetation of the 
island. Dr. Thwaites’ great work on Cevlon plants 
might well be complained of by any’ “ practical 
planter” as above his head—being essentially a 
scientific botanists’s book. But Dr. Trimen, while 
taking care to serve the purposes of science, and to 
be as full and correct as any reasonable botanist 
could desire, has added a series of most useful 
ecouomic notes which simply makes his work 
treasure house to the ordinary intelligent reader,— 
to all in fact who wish to know what can be said 
about each of our plants (useful and orpamental) 
and especially about the timber trees and economic 
products of the Island. hat the highly accom- 
plished and worthy Director should have’ persisted 
in this important undertaking to the sacrifice of 
his health, if not of all that makes life worth 
living, speaks highly for his conscientious devotion 
to duty and deserves the grateful acknowledge- 
ment, not only of the Government, but of every 
right-thinking man in the community. So much for 
the most_ important single work, perhaps, which has 
marked Dr. Trimen’s Administration. But we are 
equaily clear that never before in the history of the 
Island has more attention been given in our Botanic 
Gardens to every question bearing on the economic 
as well as scientific side of planting, and tropical 
agriculture generally, than during the past fifteen 
years. We speak of that we do know; for as editor 
both of daily and monthly issues, we have con- 
tinuously been made the medium of requests for im- 
formation, of puzzling questions, of plants forwarded 
for identification by planters—not to speak of our 
own many editorial queries—and we have never 
failed to receive the most prompt and satisfactory 
attention from Dr. Trimen.” 


Next we have the closing scene :— 


“DEATH OF DR. TRIMEN. 
(From ‘* Ceylon Observer,” Oct. 19th, 1896.) 
“We regret to bave to announce the death of 
Dr. ‘Trimen, late Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gaadens, which eyent took place on Friday 
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night at Peradeniya. The news of Dr. Trimen’s 
death will be received not only in Ceylon, 
but in all scientific circles at home and 


abroad, with regret. His work was well-known and 
appreciated throughout Hurope as an authority on 
many botanical questions, and it was in connection, 
with the completion of his Hand-boak to the “Flora 
of Ceylon,” that, after retiring from the active 
work of the position which he had held with so 
much distinction, he recently returned to Ceylon. 
When most men would haye rested from labour Dr. 
Trimen, in face of trying deafness and weakness, 
bravely gathered his remaining strength to endeavour 
to finish the work he had taken in hand, “ to 
enable cbservers in Ceylon to ascertain the name of 
any plant they may find growing wild...and to in- 
telligently investigate its properties and uses.” This 
work we hope, has, if not entirely, been almost 
comple:ed. Dr. Trimen has died in harness, amidst 
the surroundings which marked a busy though 
quiet life. Our Kandy Correspondent writes :— 
“Tt is with deep regret that we chronicle the death 
of Dr. H. Trimen, late Director of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, which occurred at the Director’s 
bungalow, Peradenia on Friday night at ten o'clock. 
The deceased gentleman was in his usual health on 
Wednesday and was able to pay a visit to the 
Botanical Office, but he was seized with another 
attack of paralysis cn Thursday, losing the use of 
his hands and his power of speech. In this state 
he remained till he expired on Friday night, The 
sad intelligence was received here on Saturday and 
came as a surprise tomany. The deceased Director 
had served sixteen years under the Ceylon Govern- 
ment and his death is a very heavy loss to the 
island. Dr. Trimen even while iil and in bed was 
busily engaged on his monumental work, the Flora 
of Ceylon, ‘he arrangements for the Funeral were 
made by the late Doctor’s nephew Mr. Roland Trimep.” 


“ THE FUNERAL. 


“The Funeral cortege started from the Botanical 
Gardens, Peradeniya, at 7-15 on Sunday morning 
for St. Paul’s Church, where the first portion of the 
funeral service was read. A large number of lead- 
ing residents met the remains here. From the church 
the remains were conveyed to the General Cemetery, 
at Mahaiyawa, where a service was read by the 
Rey. HE. A. Copleston who officiated, The coffin was 
covered with wreaths of flowers, which were after- 
wards placed on the grave. The Hon. A. CG. Lawrie 
Puisne Judge, came specially for the funeral. Among 
those following the remains were the Hon. Allanson 
Bailey, District Judge de Saram, Messrs. Roland 
Trimen, Freeman, H. F. Macmillan (Curator), 
Vaughan, Munton, Ward, Fretsz, Bishop, Lowe, 
Alexander Philip, Caldecott, Gibbon, Siebel, Rix, 
Campbell, Skeen, Gray, Ralston White, Major 
Tranchell, Messrs, Tranchell Way, Sproule, 
Webb, Dove, De Lemos, Maddock, Gordon, 
Ferdinandus, Fleming, Captain Murray, Drs. 
Dias, Hardy, Anderson-Smitl: and Keith, Mrs. and 
Miss. Rouse, Mrs, and Miss Algernon Jonklas, Mrs. 
Skeen, and the Rev. Mr. Beven. Besides these there 
were following immediately behind the remains all 
the coolies, watchers and servants employed at the 
gardens. Dr. Willis, the Director, and Mr. Nock, 
Superintendent of Hakgalla Gardens were not present 
being engaged at Hakgalla, and a wire which was 


sent did not arrive in time to enablethem to be 
present,” 
We take the following from Men and Women 


of the Time:— 


“rimen Henry, M.B., F.R.8., F.L.S., was born in 
London, Oct. 26, 1843, and was educated at King’s 
College. He graduated M.B. at the University of 
‘London, 18645 ; was Curator of the Anatomical Museum 
of King's College, 1866-7; and Lecturer on Botany 
at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School 1867-72. He 
entered the Botanical Department of the British 
Museum, as Senior Assistant, May 1869, and held 
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that appointment till Dec., 1879. He was appointed 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon, Jan. 
1880, which post he still holds. He was editor of the 
Journal of Botany. 1872-79; and author of ‘ Flora 
of Middlesex” (with My. Thiselton-Dyer), 1669; of 
the botanical portion of ‘‘ Medicinal Plants,” 4 vols., 
1875-80; of a ““Systematic Catalogue of the Plants 
of Ceylon,” 1885; and of numerous papers on various 
branches of botanical science in the publications of 
the learned societies and scientific periodicals. Dr. 
Trimen has paid special attention to the economic 
aspects of Botany, particularly to the sources of 
drugs and other products, especially of tropical 
countries. In 1883, he was employed by the Madras 
Government to report on the botanical and cultural 
problems presented by the cinchona plantations in the 
Nilgiri Hills; and he has been the means of in- 
troducing into cultivation in Ceylon many useful 
and valuable products of other countries.” 


In conclusion we may quote the words of 
one who worked under him :—‘‘ I know nothing 
about Dr. Trimen but what is good, and I never 
had one single angry word from him. He was an 
excellent chief and a good and true friend, 
and I always felt as though I could do anything 
for him.” Similar testimony is borne from all 
sides, and we may well say that in Dr. Trimen 
Ceylon lost one of its most distinguished, accom- 
plished and useful public officers; while not a 
few officials, as well as Colonists and Ceylounese, 
lost aloyal and warm-hearted friend. 


OVERHEAD NETTING FOR TOMATOES. 


A correspondent of the Garden and Field sayson 
this subject: —this is a plan I have not tried, but 
I know whe.e it is used with success. A number of 
stakes 2 inches or so in thickness, and from 18 inches 
to 24 inches long, are prepared apd driven in the 
ground at intervals along the row of plants, thus :— 


(0) Oo Oo {e) (9) 
(9) Oo fo) fo) 

(o) ce) 10) 19) 9 
ze) (0) fo) (0) 

to) te) te) Lo} 10) 


The stakes are driven so ‘that the tops are even 
and about 12 inches ont of the ground; and over 
the whole a piece of wire netting of 2 or 3 inch 
mesh is stretched and nailed to the tops of the pegs. 
The plants are allowed to grow up through the net- 
ting and spread over the upper surface. I believe 
the plan answers well, and has the merit of being 
no trouble after being put up. In this case the 
growth of the plants is not regulated. I describe it 
for the benefit of readers, and am trying it on a 
row of plants. I shall, however, use a less number 
of pegs, and put crosspieces of batten to support the 
netting. 

If the tomato plants show signs of disease by an 
unhealthy appearance of leaves, or scabby fruit, 
they should be at once sprayed with Bordeaux mix- 
ture of a strength of 4lb. of bluestone, 4 to 6 lb. 
of quicklime, and 40 gallons of water.—Queensland 
Agricultural Journal. 


Pink Liny or tue VaLizy.—Dr. Houseman, of 
Houghton-le-Spring, sends us a spike of Lily of the 
Valley, in which the flowers are very small, but of 
a distinct rose-pink colour, The variety is now rarely 
met with, but in the time of our fore-fathers it was 
more frequent, though never abundant.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
PAPER READ BEFORE THE FOREIGN AND 
COLONIAL SECTION OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, ON 
TUESDAY FEBRUARY 27, 1900. 


By R. HepGER WALLACE, 


(Continued from Vol. XIX., page 801.) 


The two factors that must influence all effortS 
in the West Indies are the problems of tropical 
cultivation and the wants of a native peasantry. 
The first step taken, therefore, in what might be 
termed the new era of agricultural education in the 
West Indies, was the establishment and develop- 
ment of the institutions known as botanic stations, 
These are small and inexpensive gardens devised 
in order to afford practical instruction in the cul- 
tivation of tropical crops and were first intended to 
meet the special requirements and develop the agri- 
cultural resources of the smaller islands in the West 
Indies. The first stations started were at Grenada 
and Barbados in 1886. Since then stations have been 
started at Antigua, Bermuda, British Monduras, 
Dominica, Montserrat, St. Kitt’s Nevis, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, and Tobago. There are now in ail 
eleven stations in the West Indies and they arein 
close relationship with Kew. 

The next step taken to advance the interests of 
agricultural education was the establishment at 
Barbados of an Imperial Department of Agriculture 
for the West Indies, with Dr, Morris as Commis- 
sioner. As regards agricultural education this Depart- 
ment has three objects in view:— 

(1) To start industrial schools for training boys 
in agricultural pursuits. (2) To encourage the theo- 
retical (and to some slight extent the practical) teach- 
ing of agriculture in elementry schools. (3) To pro- 
mote the teaching of scientific agriculture in college 
and schools.” 

I have been favoured with an advanced proof of 
the second West Indian Agricultural Conference 
which was held at Barbados on 6th January, 1900. 
In his opening address I note that. Dr. Morris 
says :— 

s The scheme of agricultural instruction suggested to 
meet the immediate requirements of elementary 
schools aims first of all at rendering the existing 
teachers competent to give simple object-lessons 
bearing on agricultre and illustrate them by experi- 
ments and actual specimens. Examples of growing 
plants should be grown in pots and boxes under the 
eyes of the children, and every stage of their growth 
as well as the conditions, favourable for rapid and 
successful development should be clearly explained. 
This much is within the reach of the poorest school 
in the West Indies. All, however, depends on the 
amount of knowledge and the interest thrown into 
the subject on the partof the teachers. It is pro- 

posed to assist the teachers at present in charge 
“of schools by affording them the means of attend- 
ing courses of lectures during their holidays. While 
_ attending these lectures all out of pocket expenses 
(except in British Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica) 
are paid by the Imperial Department of Agriculture. 
Lectures to elementary teachers were started last 
year at Trinidad, St. Lucia, and Barbados—in 
each case with singular success. They will be con- 
tinued next week (January. 1900) at Tobago, Grenada, 
St, Vincent, and Dominica. ‘he teachers so far 
have shown themselves most anxious to acquire know- 
_ ledge of the principles of agriculture, and it is anti- 
cipated that during the next two years most of the 
existing teachers throughout the West Indies will 
have passed through the initial course of training. The 
teachers now at the training colleges and all future 
students passivg through such colleges should be 
fully instructed and be competent to teach agri- 
culture before they are placed in charge of schools, 
For the present Blackie’s ‘ Tropical Readers,” 
Books I. and II., are recommended for use in schools, 
~ put great care is required to prevent mere hook 
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knowledge, which is worthless, taking the place of 
the intellectual education and the hand and eye- 
training necessary for agricultural pursuits.” 

Dr. Morris further states that— 

“Ag a higher stage in agricultural education it is 
proposed to maintain agricultural schools—the first 
at St. Vincent, St. lucia, Dominica, and St. 
Kitts. The boys will be fed, clothed and trained 
free. Admission to these schools will be offered as 
an exhibition to boys in elementary schcols of 
about 14 years of age who have passed the IV. 
standard ani who show moral and intellectual aptitude 
for such instruction. We have next the scheme of 
instruction in agriculture to boys in Secondary and 
High Schools assisted by the special lectures in agri- 
culture provided by the Imperial Department, At 
the same schools scholarships are offered to boys from 
the country districts, the sons of p anters in moderate 
circumstances, who intend to devote themselves to 
agricultural pursuits. Lastly, there are lectures to 
the younger generation of planters and others en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits to afford information 
and assistance in elucidating the scientific prob- 
lems which undertake the practical work in which 
they are daily engaged.” 

So far then this describes what has been done gener. 
ally in the West Indies in the interests of agri- 
cultural education. The work done specifically in some 
of the islands might also be mentioned. For ins- 
tance in Jamaica there is now a Lecturer in Agri- 
cultural Science, and at the Hope Industrial School 
practical lectures in agriculture are given by the 
Superintendent of Hope Gardens. The Jamaican 
Education Department also offer, by grants, assist- 
ance to elementary schools for the teaching of agri- 
culture as a special subject, and a practical ele- 
mentary text book cf tropical agriculture for use of 
the schools ii Jamaica has been published. In addi- 
tion it is stated all country schools are expected to 
teach the elementary principles of agriculture as a 
part of the general course. Two Jamaica readergs— 
“tropical readers’’—have been brought out by the 
Board of Education, and a supplementary reader in 
tropical agriculture is in contemplation, In the 
training colleges for teachers, the principles of 
agriculture are required to be taken up in the second 
year’s course ‘he question of providing higher 
agricultural edacation for those who may become pro- 
prietors and managers of estates have not yet been 
touched in Jamaica. 

Coming next to the Leeward Islands, there is a 
botanic station at St. Kitts Nevis, but no attempt igs 


made to teach agriculture in the schools there 
or at Anguilla, 
Antigua, I find, has an officer who is called 


the agricultural superintendent of sugar-cane experi- 
ments. Formerly there was here a department of 
agriculture for the Leeward Islands under a scientific 
superintendent. It was founded in 1891, and aboli- 
shed in 1894. 

At Dominica there is an agricultural instructor 
attached to the botanic station, also an agricaltural 
school with a qualified officer in charge. There ig 
also an agricultural instructor attached to the botanic 
station at Montserrat. 

St. Lucia is another island which has an agri- 
cultural instructor, and there is one also at St, 


Vincent, The latter island has in addition an 
agricultural school in charge of a _ separate 
officer. 


At Barbados there is a Lecturer on agricultural 
Science at Harrison College, Bridgetown, who also 
holds the position of island Professor of agricultural 
Science. Agriculture is also taught practically at the 
boys’ reformatory school at Dodds. 

At Grenada efforts are being made to teach agri- 
culture theoretically in the elementary schools, and 
to start school gardens, and also to utilise the 
services of the Curater of the Botanic Station to 
give lectures and demonstrations. 

Tobago has a cacao instructor attached to the 
Botanic Station, but agriculture is not taught in 
the schogls. Neither is it tanght in the elementary 
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or insdustrial schools of Trinidad. It is stated, how- 
ever, that lectures on agriculture are given at the 
Victoria Institute, Port of Spain. According to Mr. 
Moore, instruction in fruit and banana cultivation 
is also given in this island, and the school teachers 
are provided with various agricultural publications. 

Iu British Guiana there is an agricultural assist- 
ant attached to the Botanic Gardens at George- 
town; and the Royal Agricultural Society in this 
colony, I am informed, approached the Governor in 
Council in 1898, with the view of having an agri- 
cultural school and experimental farm established 
aud also of having plots of land attached to coun- 
try schools, where pupils would spend a portion of 
their time daily in learning practical agriculture. 

Leaving the islands of the West Indies, and the 
Crown colonies on the mainland, I now proceed to 
notice the several self-governing colonies which form 
the Australasian section of Greater Britain. 


In the mother colony of New South Wales, agri- 
culture is taught in the state schools, either under 
object-lessons or natural science. It is also an 
optional subject for teachers in the series of exa- 
minations they undergo to obtain promotion from 
one grade to another. An agricultural text book, for 
use,in the schools, kas also been published by the 
Department, and an itinerant lecturer on garden 
and farm work visits the more important schools. 

Under the scheme of technical education, also 
carried out in Sydney and various country towns, 
courses of instruction in agriculture, sheep and wool- 
classing, wool-sorting, and veterinary science are 
provided. 

Agricultural education, pure and simple, is how- 
ever, in the hands of the Department of agriculture. 
There is, under this department, the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, with experimental farm atta- 
ched located near the town of Richmond. The com- 
plete course of instruction at this institution covers 
a period of two years of four sessions, and the sub- 
jects taught are “practical agriculture, principles of 
agriculture, agricultural chemistry, botany, geology, 
entomology, farm-book keeping, veterinary szience and 
practice, ariihmetic and English, elementary survey- 
ing and mechanics.” The practical work at which 
all students have to engage in is noted as fulloas :— 

‘-(1) Milking cows, making butter, use of dairy 
appliances. (2) Killing and dressiog sheep. (3) Car- 
pentering work, such as mortising and cutting tenons, 
setting out roof. (4) Blacksmith’s work, welding iron, 
making |o:ts, fittiuog and putting on horseshoes. 
(5) Fencing, mortising posts, putting up wire or 
other fences. (6) Yoking up and driving bulllocks, horse 
work, hay loading, farm implements, engine work.” 

Though the Uawkesbury College is the only one 
in the colony where the whole science and practice 
of agriculture is taught, the scheme of education ori- 
ginally formulated embraced the establisement of 
©“ certain farms and orchards typical of the most im- 
portant climatic regions of the colony, where those 
who did not desire to undertake the comprehensive 
training of the college might be instructed pure yin 
the practice of the varions branches of agriculture.” 

For such experimental farms have now been esta- 
blished. The Murrumbridgee, or Bomen Experimental 
Farm, near the southern town of Wagga-Wagga, 
yepresents the comparatively dry Riverina region ; 
the Woollongbar Experimental Farm, in the Lich- 
mond River district, is in the sub-tropical region; 
the Bathurst Experimental Farm represents the 
western plains and colder portions of the colony ; 
while the experimental farm at Coolabah, in the 
Bogan Scrub, has been established for experiment 
in the axid portion of the colony, 

In all these experimental farms lectures on agri- 
culture are given, and the course is for a year of two ses- 
sions, Students at the central college are advised to 
continue their course at one of these farms, for the 
student there is ‘‘ afforded some practical experience 
of the cultivation of land in a climatic region typical 
of that in which he intended to settle.” Aceording 
to the Minister for Agriculture, “training at college 
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would provide him with a general and practical 
acquaintance with farming in all its branches, but 
to enable him to become (for example) a successful 
western New South Wales cultivatora little practical 
experience of dry country method, is absouletely 
necessary.” 


_ Additional means of imparting information and 
instruction is further afforded by the employment of 
a dairy expert, a fruit expert, a viticultural expert 
and a travelling agricultural instructor, who for a 
number of years, was principal of the Agricultural 
College. An ‘Agricultural Gazette is now published, 
which in value approaches some of the publications 
issued by the Unitea States Department of Agriculture 
—a department which is generally admitted to be the 
best organised and most practical of any Govern- 
ment in the world. In passing, I may note that I 
find it stated in the Report of the the New South 
Wales Under Secretary for Agriculture, 1899, “‘ that 
amongst the 1J0 odd young men undergoing the 
full course (at Hawkesbury College) are several from 
England, Cape Colony, the neighbouring colonies 
and Japan.” 

Respecting Queensland, the Agent-Geveral for the 
colony has been good enough to reply to my en- 
quiries as follows :— 

“1. Agriculture is not taught in the elementary 
schools of the colony, but 

“2 Four State bursaries are granted, giving free 
board and instruction to resident students for three 
years at the Government Agricultural College at 
Gatton. Admission is by competitive examination 
in reading, writing, arichmetic, English composition 
geography, mechanics, and drawing to scale. Candi- 
dates for these bursaries must be between 16 and 18 
years of age, of sound constitution aud good health, 
aud themselves must have resided in the colony two 
years and their parents three years preceding the 
examination, 

3. The agricultural Colleg> at Gatton was estab- 
lished in July, 1897. The college farm or ground 
comprises an area of 1,692 acres. Dormitory accom- 
modatio: is provided for 56 students. Whe buildings 
include a chemical laboratory and lecture room, The 
fees, which cover instruction, board, washing, room 
rent and lights, are £25 per annum. The students 
are engaged for one half the time at manual labonr, a 
day of out-door work alternating with a day of study. 

‘‘4. Experts in dairying and other subjects are em- 
ployed by the Department of Agriculture to travel 
throughout the colony and give personal instruction 
to farmers, Bulletins on various subjects of interest 
to farmers are alsoissued by the Department, which 
with the Queensland Agricultural Journal, are freely 
distributed.” 


EXPERIMENTS TO PRESERVE TIMBER. 


Years ago experiments were made at Geisenheim, 
by Professor Giseyius, of Koenigsberg, with 6 feet 
long poles from pines, to be used for vines, and it 
was found that several fluids were better for pre- 
serving than merely burning the ends. Oil of tar 
and carbolineum were found useless, inasmuch as 
the creosote in them gave that taste to plants grow~ 
ing near, and other fluids were too expensive. But 
a solution of 2 1b. or 31b, of bluestone was found to 
be cheap, easy to use, and well preserving. Later 
experiments were made in the Agricultnral School 
at Dahme, and at the hop garden at Sussenthal with 
pine and fir poles, 24 feet long, and with fencing 
posts. The solution impregnates, and rises within 
three or four days to the top if you remove the bark 
from freshly cut stems and place the lower end into 
it. In trees cut some days before they are peeled 
and put into the solution, it rose only from 8 feet 
to 6 feet high. If it freezes this method cannot be 
used; the warmer it is better. The casks must be 
very strong, and have to be filled up twice a day. 
For 90 hop poles, about 24 feet long, it required 6 
lb. of bluestone.—Qucensland Agricultural Journal, 


JuLy 1, 1900.] THE 
TEA COMPANIES (LONDON-CHYLON): 
—AREA PLANTED AND CAPITAL. 


One ot the most complete lists of Ceylon Tea 
Companies registered in Hngiand, is that com- 
pied by Mr. George Seton, of the Indian Tea 

Share Exchange, Bishopsgate Street, and it 
especially shows very ciearly, the contrast be- 
tween the area planted and the amount of 
capital raised, as also of debenturesif any. The 
latest of these lists, made up to December 1899, 
is before us, and we have had the ‘ capital” 
plus ‘‘ debentures ” divided by the ‘* planted 
acres” in each case, in order to see at a glance 
how the several Companies work out. We need 
not tellCeylon readers that, several other mat- 
ters, besides the proportion of planted area to 
capital outstanding, have to be taken into ac- 
count in appraising the actual value of a Com- 
pany’s properties. So much depends on dis- 
trict, soil, planting and jat of tea, that itis 
quite possible for a Company with a heavy 
capital outlay per acre, to bein a sounder posi- 
tion than another with not much more than 
half the same ratio of capital outstanding. 
Nevertheless, for a rough and ready test of 
the position and prospects of a Company 
—with certain important exceptions which 
can be allowed for—the capital outstand- 
ing per acre, is a very convenient form of 
reckoning. 

First of all, we may mention that in 
the list. before us, there are 68 Companies 
specified with an aggregate planted area of 
137,657 acres (overone-third of the total in Cey- 
lon) having asubseribed capitalof £4,940,699, be- 
sides £),244,3538 of debentures—thus working 
out to an average of £45 per planted acre. If 
we now look for the two extremes in the list, 
we find the Lindoola Company on the one hand 
with 320 acres (‘‘ planted” will always be 
understood) and £39,000 capital, which works 
out at £122 per acre; and next to it ‘* Gart- 
more,” 454 acresand £48,000, making £106 per 
acre. At the other end of the scale, we have 
the ‘‘ Ceylon Land and Produce,” 4,038 acres, 
£68,300 capital plus £19,125 debentures, work- 
ing out to £21 per acre ; next to this Namuna- 
kula Estates Company 1,160 acres with £25,000 
capital, also the Scottish Trust and Loan 
Co. 2,025 acres with £45,000 capital, both 
making £22 per acre; and then the ‘ Ceylon 
Plantations,’ 10,820 acres with £248,460 capital, 
making £23 per acre. 

Going on from the minimum. side, we 


find nine more Companies. which. stand 
at under £30 per acre, namely ‘‘ Hdera- 
polla’—1,030. acres, £25,500 and Tyspane 


978 acres, £19,500 capital and debentures :— 
both making £25 per acre; ‘‘ Poonagalla,” 
and deben- 


1,149 acres, £30,000 capital 

tures, making £26; “Standard,” 2,487, 
acres, £69,509 capital and debentures ; 
“*Rangalla,’? 782 acres £22,000; ‘* Battal- 
galla,” 677 acres and £19,000 ; ‘* Burnside,” 


3,138 acres, £32,100 ; and -‘ Kelani,’”’ 1,236 acres, 
£34,965 :—all five Companies working out to 
£28 per acre; then there is the Scottish Cey- 
lon with 1,720 acres against £50,000, working 
out to £29 per acre. : 

Next between £380 and £40 per acre, 
we have thirteen Companies, namely, 
Abbotsteigh ; the Consolidated Estates (3,834 
acres against £127,400 capital);  ‘Digalla, 
Midland and ‘Hastern Produce and Estates 
Go. ace of which works out to about £33 pex 
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acre. The New Dimbula Company (with 2,345 
acres cultivated and £78,954 capital) makes 
£34 per acre. Tne Goomera Company 
gives the same ratio of £34; while 
Bandarapoila equais £35; and both Carolina 
and Hunasgiriya work out to £36 per acre. 
Then three Companies—Ouvah, Craighead 
and Panawal—show an average of £38 per 
acre against capital. 

Next we come to those between £40 and 
£50 per acre, of which there are nine Com- 
panies, namely, Ceylon Hstates Investment, 
£40; Alliance, Anglo-Ceylon, -and. Kellie 
Companies, each £41; Duckwari, £43; Yati- 
yantota, £45; Central Province, and Ceylonand 
Indian P. A., each £47 ; and Sunnygama, £48 
per acre, 

Between £50 and £60, we find sixteen Com- 
panies, namely, Haputale and Central of Cey- 
lon, £51; Lanka, Spring Valley and Nahalma, 


each £52; Imperial, South Wanarajah, Tea ~ 


Corporation and United Planters, each £58 ; 


Ceylon Proprietary and Highland, each £54; ~ 


Galaha, Mayfield and Ragalla, each £55; As. 
sociated Estates, £57 ; Punduloya, £58. 
Finally, we have fifteen Companies from £60 
to £91 per acre, namely, Caledonian £60; 
Korale Company, £61; Hornsey, £63; General 


7 


Ceylon and Augusta, each £65; Vellekellie, - 


£70; Maturatta, £71; Kandapolla, £73; — 
Kintyre, £74; Portmore Company. £77; ¢ 


Dimbula Valley and Talawakelle, each £78; 


Balmoral £85; Nuwara Hlliya, £88; and Boga- , 


wantalawa, £91 ; while we have already speci- 


fied Gartmore £106 and Lindula £122 per. acre. _ 


HOSE ee ia og ee ; 
SOME USEFUL MEASUREMENTS. 
For estimating the areas of paddocks and eul- 


tivated plots, the following figures will be found 
useful :— 
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A British halfpenny measures exactly 1 inch in 
diameter. 
it will just cover 500 acres. 


SIZES OF BOXES OF DIFFERENT 


MEASURES. 
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CUBING TIMBER. 

To measure square timber: Multiply the length, 
width, and thickness together, and divide the pro- 
duct by 12. 

' Hor many square feet in a joist 2 x 8,18 feet 
ong 

2x.8 x 18 = 288 + 12 = 24 feet, Ans. 1 
—Queenstand Agriculiurad Journal, April 1, 
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A FARMER'S EVERY DAY 
(By Cosmepolite. ) 
No. V. 

The first great step that has to be taken, 
when about to commence a farming life, is to 
be sure that you have succeeded in leasing 
the sortof farm you wish for, and that you 
have it at 


LIFE. 


A FAIR 


When a farm comes 
now a-days imany 


RENT. 


into the 
outsiders enter the 
list of competitors for it, and such men 
as retired merchants and Ceylon  plant- 
evs, having no idea of the value of land, but 
only wishing to procure a home in the coun- 
try for themselves, offer a much higher rent 
than a practical farmer would care to give, 
and so vents have been forced up to such an 
extent that I know several cases of  profes- 
sional farmers who are paying more rent 
for their farms than they consider them to 
be worth, simply because they feared to be 
left out in the cold, without «a farm at all. 
Thave seen the whole of the best land in 
Scotland, from the Howe o’Buchan to that 
wonderful pear garden, formerly the property 


market, 


of the monks of Jedburgh. and said to be the 


richest piece of soil in the whole of Great 
Britain, but there is not an acre of it that I 
would be inclined to give more than £1 a year 
of rent for, solong as I know that there are 
millions of acres, of far better land than any- 
thing that wo have in this country, lying 
idle at the antipodes—land which is waiting 
to be purchased right out by any one, ata 

rice varying from 5s to £2 anacre. It may 

e said that these acres lie too far from: a 


market, but to that I xveply that such is not™ 


the case, for the market of London is the 
market of the worid, and thanks to steam, 
low freights and this parental Government 
of ours, which, to the best of its ability, fos- 
ters and encourages foreign agriculturists, 
whilst it triesin every way to discourage the 
native producer, The grain and mutton grown 
in Australia can be laid down at a cheaper 
rate, in London, than the same commodities 
can be which have been grown on the farms 
of Aberdeenshire. I make, of course, excep- 
tions in the cases of 


FARMS CLOSE TO TOWNS, 
which can be utilized for dairy purposes and 


market gardening, and our merely referring 


to such as lie some miles from any town’ or 
village, and which would likely be taken on 
lease by retired Hast Indians. I have no 
hesitation, therefore, in stating that, for sueh 


a farm, a rent of £1 an acre, per annum, is the - 
highest that anyone should pay, and expect 


to hold his own, or perhaps make a little 
profit, and this, | may remark, 1s the figure 
I pay for my own farm. One thing however 
T would caution an amateu farmer against, 
and that is—taking a farm because it is low 
rented. For example;! know oneman, afar 
from practical farmer, who had leased a 


place at 25s an acre, but found, in the course’ 


ofa few years, that he was losing money, so, 
having succeeded in breaking his lease, he 
went to the other extreme and rented one at 
lls; but the farm he threw up used to give 
him six quarters 


of oats to the acre,’ 
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pwhilst the one he ‘took «so. cheaply 
only gave him three to four quarters, 
and so the last stage of that man 


was worse than the first. A very low rented 
farm is, generally, one that is not 
worth taking in at present, and only farms 
that can be worked-up toe the highest state 
of cultivation are worth taking on lease now- 
a-days. The low prices ruling tor grain, beef 
and mutton compel one, not only to secure 
a good farm at a fair rent, but also to culti- 
vate it at high pressure, in order to pay the 
labour bill and have something over. Farm- 
ing on the cheap won't do at all, and, if 
high farming won't pay, certainly low farm- 
ing will not do so. 

Having secured the farm that he wishes, 
or perhaps has been obliged to take, for want 
ot a better, the next step of greatest im- 
portance is the sceuring of the proper kind 


OF LABOURERS, 


-and this is not such a difficult thing 
-after all, in spite ef the out cry about the 
searcity of labour. The ordinary course is 
to go to a fee-ing market, and there engage 
the number of hands required, and these are 
engaged for six months, duving which time 
their faults and failings are discovered, and 
a fresh lot is engaged at the next term. 
. That has not been my policy, and I find 
my own way to work fully better than the 
usual custom of the district. I have never 
been at a fee-ing market yet. [engaged my 
men. by their looks and the characters I had 
heard given to them, and these men have 
been with me ever since I came to this farm. 
I treat them well, and they treat me in the 
same way in return. Whey will work extra 
. time andout of all hours without a grumble, 
‘and, when they want a dav’s leave, they 
_ know that they only have to ask for it, and 
they will get it. These men were in the 
habit of changing their places every six 
-months, like other hands, before they came 
to me, but now they appear to have settled 
down forthe term of their natural lives, and 
cultivate their bit of garden, as if they own 
it, and had no fear of its being takenfrom 
-them. In New Zealand and Australia my 
servants never left me, after being engaged, 
and my coolies in Ceylon vemained with 
.me the whole time I wasthere; whilst my 
_ dvessing-boy was with me during the whole 
time of my stay in your island. 

~Now ? would recommend others to adopt 
the saiue policy with their hands, remem- 
bering that the frequent changes made by 
servants is accounted for, not somuch because 
‘they are incapable, as because thei: inasters 
sare unreasonable. Many so-called gentie- 
-men farmers think it degrades them to speak 


IN A FRIENDLY WAY 


= to theiv hired servants, 


and so — these 
exn never have the same regard for 
their master’s interests as they would, 


if treated in a more friendly way. My men 
have ‘been so long with me that they can fit 
themselves to the work more systematically 
‘than could others, who are changed every 
six months; and so I know that I get much 
*more work done, for my money, than my 
“meighbours do, The labour billis the bugbear 
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of farmers ; not only do they fiud a difficulty 
in getting hands, but they find a greater 
difficulty in getting as’ much work out of 
them as will pay their wages. 

The custom which obtains, in Ceylon, of 
taking creepers at a high premium, and pro- 
fessing to teach them the noble art of tea plant- 
ing is not singular in its conception, asa some- 
What similar means of livelihood is indulged 
in, by farmers and even landed proprietors 
in this tight little island, who, for a tidy 
consideration, take 


MUD-STUDENTS 
into the bosom of their families, and-make:a 
pretence of teaching them to be practical farm- 
ers. There are no mud-students in this district 
of Scotland, but on the borders as many as 
three and four are to be found on’ various 
farms, paying from £300 to £409: per.anninn, 
which entitles them to keep a hunter, and to 
foilow the hounds as often as theiv horse ean 
be found capable of the exertion... Most of 
these voung men, that [ have come across, 
served in their salad days as soldiers, and 
consequently are quite unfit for any other 
profession, especially one that requires as 
much commonsense as farming does; ~but 
they live a rollicking life and no doubt get a 
full value of amusement in return for the 
premiums they pay. The hardest work that 
any of them does is executed to the strains 
of the “Blue Danube” or ‘‘ Pas de Quatre ;” 
and when the hunting season is past, they 
spend their time sitting on a log smoking 
extra strong tobacco. At fairs and sheep 
sales, on the borders, the mud-students as- 
semble from far and near and are easily 
known because they are ever the horsiest: in 
their outward appearance, just as you find 


the very plain young ‘person’ is” always 
keenest at the Sunday-school class. “Military 


men don’t look well on horseback; there is 
an- old saying —‘ Riding straight up “and 
down, hke an officer”-—-which exactly ‘ex- 
presses the attitude peculiar ‘to the military 
vider. It has been truthfully said that riding 
seems a physical impossibility for sailors, 
tailors and dragoon officers’; yet. [have seen 
military men ride well tothe front, both on 
the flat and over the sticks, although this 
might be accounted for, as‘a friend of: mine 
once pertinently said, because the great art 
of jockeyship was in being on the best horse. 
The system of taking mud-students on, at 
high premiums, has helped to keep the an- 
cestral roofs on many family mansions, and 
no doubt the creeper has been the means of 
enabling many a hard-up planter to pace his 
mortgaged verandah for some years longer 
than he otherwise might have done. 


POULTRY FANCIERS 


have been sadly depressed lately, owing 
to a sudden drop in the price of eggs, 
which fell, with a bang, from 18d to 6d a 
dozen. One of my neighbours had tears in 
her eyes as she told me the fateful news, and 
asked me if [ could account for the sudden 
fall in price of her principal market, staple. 
I tried to comfort her by saying that pro- 
bably the quality had something to do with 
the matter for I believed that, at this season 
of the year, hens were frequently not very 
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well, and often laid bad eggs; but she re-my own garden, but, although I kept my 


fused to admit of any such suggestion. Ano- 
ther neighbour openly vowed that rather 
than sell at such a figure, she would have ail 
the eggs from their poultry yard eaten in 
the family circle, and as they have about 
500 able-bodied. hens on the premises, they 
appear to have undertaken a pretty heavy 
contract. 


NO. VL 
(By Cosmopolite.) 

The worst kept part of a farin is generally 
the garden, which only receives attention 
when no other work of a remunerative 
nature has to be attended to,  Pieasure is 
ull that can be derived from a garden, and 
profit is conspicuous by its absenee, and thus 
the farmer—the poor but honest agricul- 
turist—can ill-afford the time and expense 
of keeping his garden in order. Some cranks 
—like the late Mr. Gladstone—rave about 
the possible profit from 


FRUIT-GROWING 


and jam-making, but this idea has, long since, 
been exploded, and my own practical ex- 
perience may serve to explain the reason 
why. One year! put on pickers to clean 
up my fruit trees and bushes, and sent the 
result of their labour to the town, where I 
got the highest price agoing for it, the sum 
total of which, however, amounted only to 
a few shillings, less than it had taken to 
pay the wages of the pickers, to say nothing 
about the cost of manuring, pruning and 

eneral upkeep of the garden. Since that 
ate my policy is to use as much of the fruit 
as I possibly can, in my own establishment, 
the balarce being given to any of the neigh- 
bouring working-men’s wives who care to 
come and take the trouble to pickit. When 
I came here, I found the black-currant bushes, 
in appearance, much like the coffee trees in 
the back fields of someof the old totwms, of 
my own planting days. I promptly went in 
for a heavy pruning, and have used the 
knife freely, every year since, with the 
result that J sce no black currants at allable 
to compare with my own in size and quality. 
I may here mention that I do my own 
gardening, and, as the ground extends to 
two acres besides lawn tennis green, &c., 
to be kept in order, those of my readers who 
know anything about gardening will under- 
stand that I have a geod deal of work to 
doin my spare time, to say nothing of the fact 
that I feel the stooping and digging more ex- 
hausting than I did, before the microbe of 
corpulency laid its grim claws upon me. 

GARDENING, 

now-a-days, is a_ stiffer job than it 
was in the garden, of JMKden before 
weeds had sported to any great extent, 
and when dockens and_ carlie-doddies 
were unknown. Beside that, my illustrious 
ancestor Adam never got into trouble with 
his wife, for spoiling his clothes, or making 
the knees of his trousers baggy through 
kneeling in the fiower beds, as I find it 
necessary sometimes to do, In my planting 
days we were all great on hand weeding, 
and I, naturally, adopted the same policy in 


r 


ground remarkably clean, I found my goose- 
berry, raspberry and currant bushes  be- 
coming, year by year, less productive. At 
once | jumped to the conclusion that it was 
from want of air at the roots, so LI proceeded 
to dig up the ground as deep as I could with 
wv grape, the resnlt being like magic: the 
bushes took a new lease of life; the erop 
doubled itself and the actual labour of weeding 
was reduced to about one half. Lvemember once 
applying cattle manure to a coffee field, in 
Rangala, and having the whole surface dug 
over with grapes, and from that field, I got, 
by far and away, the best crop of the year. 
At that time [attributed this to the manure, 
although I wondered why tlie other fields, 
that had had the same sort of manure ap- 
plied to the roots of the bushes, had not ves- 
ponded so well; but now f cannot help think- 
ing that the digging, and the letting of the 
air into the ground, had more effect than the 
manure itself; perhaps some planter will try 
digging, on aportion of his estate, and report 
results. To me this season of the year, in the 
garden, is the most enjoyable, when the 
place fairly blazes with lilies, auriculas, prim- 
roses, Wall fiowers and others of like sorts, 
for these good old-fashioned flowers are the 
ones Imost admire. Some people there are 
who can’t get on without their begonias, or- 
chids and ageratums; but these flowers are so 
associated, in my mind, with weeding con- 
tracts and ghastly outlays of rupees to keep 
them down, that I cannot go into eestasies 
over their beauties. 
OUR VILLAGE 


was once again en fete. when, the other 
evening, the Episcopal Church - social 
gathering took place, in the Church Hall 
situatedat the east end of whas the sanguine 
inhabitants denominate the High Street, a de- 
lightful break in the houndless monotony of 
farm life, and at which many members of 
other denominations put in an appearance, 
because it has become an understood thing 
that it isalways the most enjoyable entertain- 
ment of the year in our village of sweet 
auburn We-TI speak for myself and the other 
soges of the parish,—hold this opinion at any 
rate. After the company had listened to songs 
and music galore, had drunk blashes of tea 
and eaten variety biscuits to their heart’s con- 
tent, the seats were cleared away, and, to the 
inspiring strains of a string band of excellent 
calibre, we tripped the light fantastic toe till 
“the smi oors ayont the twal” began to 
ring. Patti, Albani and other people have a 
good record as singers, and it would be hard 
to compete against them, but our village 
nightingales gave a wonderfully good account 
of themselves. One girl struck me all of a 
heap, and I fain would have danced with her: 
but she was so sought after by the young 
bloods that I felt convinced that an old 
buster like myself would have no chance, 
so Isat and gazed upon her from afar. The 
Johnnies, admir:ngly, christened her “The 
Rose of St. Fergus,” and the name fitted her 
like a glove whilst she appeared to enjoy 
herself to the mast head. Perhaps she may 
come again, to our next social gathering, but 
alas! I won't be any younger than Lam now, 
and so I will have no more chance of getting 
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A DANCE 

with her, than I had this year. Some 
of the other girls were amazingly un- 
attractive,and they also didasI gaze upon from 
afar, although LI doubt not bat what they 
would have gladly pranced through ‘The 
Flowers of Edinburgh ” or the ‘‘Pas de Quatre” 
with one who, twenty years ago, was known 
by his coolies, in Rangala, as the Kelavan 
dorat. Some of my own past time partners 
were looking younger than ever, although 
approaching the dangerous at.d susceptible 
age of sixty, when a woman really begins to 
need looking after; But, let me change the 
subject lest, like King David, in my haste 
I might say things not palatable to my 
venerable contemporaries. Some of those 
gay old girls tootled on the piano themselves, 
and added much to the enjoyment of the 
evening. Several clergymen also took part 
in the entertainment, both with songs and 
speeches, and, as they put on no frilis but 
were plain genial speakers, they went well 
with the audience. It is the parson whose 
oratory is pure pulpit oratory, of the un- 
mistakabie kirk type, that goes far to 
depress an audience at such an entertainment 
as this was, and we rejoiced that no such 
arson had been able to pass the door keeper. 
nstinted applause was the order of the day, 
and I always think there is something 
intensely inspiriting to a nervous performer 
in the thump of a heavy stick or the clapping 
of a pair of large hands. 

Haster brings with it a great boom in 

SCHOLASTIC MATTERS, 


the election of members of school boards 
being on the tapis, and so the public 
have had, at this time, the opportunity 
‘placed in their power of inflicting one worse 
degradation on a man than making him a 
Parish Councillor. They can make him a 
member of a School Board. Just as a 
Cardinal is made Pope because he is old, 
infirm and imbecile, so a member of a School 
Board is made such, because he is either worse 
educated or more wanting in common sense 
than his neighbours, and thus the only people 
who can be persuaded to stand for the 
doubtful honour of being made members of 
School Boards are clergymen and idlers, with 
a sprinkling of the less educated farmers, 
whose minds are thorcughly parochial, and 
who have sons old enough to look after the 
work at home, whilst they sit in solemn 
state, making fools of themselves as members 
of a Board that dare do nothing of their 
own free will, but who lie under the heel of 
a despotic educational visiting agent. The 
British Isles, now-a-days, seem to be dotted 
over with school buildings, and inhabited 
only by members of School Boards and school 
teachers, the latter a most useless class of 
girls, of electro-plate culture,—a process 
which throws a brilliant film of education 
over a foundation of ignorance, and who 
would be far more useful in the world if 
they had some slight knowledge of clear 
starching and pie-making. To see a teacher 
of the old school type is a rare thing indeed, 
and such an one would be pointed out, much 
in the same way as would be the sole 
survivor of the Balaclava charge or the last 
of the Mohicans. These triennial elections 
always remind me of the time when people 
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paid no taxes for freely educating those who 
wished to remain ignorant. Oh! happy time. 
Oh! for the days that used to be. Oh! the 
dear dead past! The columns of the Agri- 
cultural Press have lately been crowded 


with questions and answers on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Gowk  aits,” the consensus 
of opinion being that these are oats 


sown on or after the first of April—that is 
gowk’s day.— Farmers who take no trouble to 
observe things connected with their work, 
but go on, year by year, believing in old 
sayings and silly theories, dread being com- 
pelled, by a backward spring, to sow oats 
later than the first of April, as they are sure 
to be great sufferers thereby. This, however, 
is but a wild idea of our forefathers, and, as 
an ounce of practice is worth a pound of 
theory, I may mention that I seldom finish 
sowing before the 23rd of April; and yet I 
am generally about the first to begin harvest- 
ing in_ the district. Onone occasion I sowed 
a field on the 3rd of May, and it was the 
first cut in the neighbourhood, and gave me 
the heaviest crop Ihave had in Buchan. So 
much for believing implicitly in old sayings, 
THE CROW 


—the farmers greatest eneiny—is now 
busily engaged in building up rookeries 


wherever any one is foolish enough to grant 
him permission to do so. When TI leased this 
farm the trees around my house were laden 
with nests, and the noise made by the colony, 
night and day, was deafening, presently the 
destructive wretches took to digging upmy 
potato seed as fast as it was put in the ground, 
and I bore with them, because of the aristo- 
cratic associations connected with a rookery. 
When they killed my chickens and pulled 
my young turnips up by the acre I still stayed 
my hand; but when they took to killing my 
lambs, by digging out the poor creatures 
eyes, then I arose in my might and sent for 
all the boys in the district, who plumed 
themselves on their climbing abilities, and 
had every nest torn down, and this—my 
lead—has been followed by every owner of a 
rookery in the district, except one, and he, 
it ishoped, may yet learn wisdom, and clear 
his lot out also. Crows are very suspicious 
of man, yet, strange to say, they never live 
far from him; and itis said of them that 
they prefer the neighbourhood of aristo- 
cratic families. A story is told ot an ancient 
mansion having changed hands, and a report 
reached the crows that the new proprietor 
bore the name of Smith, so the colony deter- 
mined to depart. One curious bird, how- 
ever, examined the labels on the luggage, 
and, finding the name spelt with a y, the 
crows unanimously agreed to postpone their 
departure. I don’t mean to say that every 
rookery I have seen_was owned by a family 
of blue-blood or of Vere-de-Vere extraction; 
some of these proprietors, indeed, were ‘toa 
proud to care from whence they came,” and, 
perhaps, it was just as well, for their pedi- 


/ grees would not bear looking int». 


THE TA CLEARING House ComMiIttTrr 
have intimated their intention to inciea-e ; 
discouut allowance on charges from ten per 
cent, to fifteen per cent on all rates, except 
that for ‘bulking and taring ” which was re. 
duced from March Ist last.—Grocers’ Journal 
May 5. 
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ANODTES: -ON THE ~CRUDE 
TEREST. 

RUBBER, PLANTING.IN (HE, Waust Inpins.—At 
the second West Indian agricultural conterence 
held on January 6 in Barbados, the president, 
Dr. Daniel Morris, c.M.G., who is the cominissioner 
“of the imperial department of agriculture for the 
Vest Indies, saidin his inaugural address: ‘* A 
yegular plantation of India-rubber trees, the first 
im the West Indies, is being established at Tobago 
‘by Mr. Esme Howard. The species selected is 
» Oentral Aanerican rubber tree, known locally as 


KUBBER 


IN- 


‘ule’ or‘ caucho” (Castillao elastica). .1t was 
recently reported. that this tree was founc 
wild in Cuba. This is evidentiy an |. error. 


Rubber trees are being planted in small plant- 
ations and in isolated groups ‘also in Trinidad 
and Jamaica. The cultivation could be success- 


fully established in some localities in British 
a€uiana where, already, one or more valuable 


” 


speciés are found in a wild state. 
RuBBAR FROM GERWAN AWRica.—The exports 
of tndiszvabber from two of the German colonies 
in Africa live been as follows in the last two 
fiscal years, in Mnglish pounds: 
1897-98. 
Togo 194,918 
Kamerun 969,733 ils 
The vabber exported from I<amerun was valued 
‘at 1,177.715 marks in 1897-98 and 1.928,080 marks 
in 1898-99. 
RUBBER PLANTING IN Costa Rurca.-—Mention 
has been made from time to time in the India 
Rubber World of the experiments in India-rnubber 
planting made in Costa Rica by Minor C. Keith, 
a former resident of Brooklyn, N. Y., and now 
first vice president of the United Fruit Co., who 
‘are interested so largely in the banana trade in 
‘Central America.. Mr. Leith has more than once 
taken the liberal cash prizes awarded by the 
Costa Rican government to promote the planting 
of rebber in that republic. The India Rubber 


1808-09. 
389,530 


Wor? in response to an inquiry, has received 
»,a letter front John M.. Keith, manager of the 
Cosia Rica division of the United Fruit Co., 


froin which the following extract is taken: 

“We have a large number of rubber trees on 
our properties that have actually been planted 
and are in a most fiourishing condition. The 
‘only diffitully that presents itself, in the way 
of securing lucrative results, is the impossibility 
of preventing’ poaching. We planted ‘our trees 
when vubber was still at a low price, and scav- 
tered them. throughout all our farms, and the 
greater part,of the rubber yield has since been 
stolen, although every year we collect a con- 
siderable quantity. £ have no doubt, however, 
that should any one plant thickly on-land that 
could be easily guarded, the difficulty above re- 
ferred to could be overcome. As you are aware, 
the ereater part of the rubber in these parts is 
cut on government (or unclaimed) lands. Conse- 
quently the rubber cutters, who are, as a rule, 
a lawless set of men, disregard any proprietary 
rights to a rubber tree anywhere.” 

A. Rupsper PLANTATION IN Murxico.—la Za- 
cualpa Rubber Plantation Co., a California. cor- 
poration with a plantation at Tapachula, in the 


state of Chiapas, Mexico, where O. H. Harrison is. 


resident director, have favored the India Rubber 
World with considerable printed matter of 
interest in véelation to the results of their work 
and their prospects. A recent pamphlet contains 
a copy of a letter by Percy Christy, a son of 
Thomas Christy, of London, recounting his im- 
pressions on visiting the plantation. It appeats 
that the former owner of the estate, Jose M. 
Pelaez, for several years collected and sold a 
considerable amount of rubber from the native 
tveés found there. Mr. Christy, in his letter, 
mentions the native trees as still standing, besides 
which he was shown a number of trees repre- 
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sented to him as haying been planted ten years 
ago. He was told that these were about 5,000 
in number and he found them ‘* most healthy 
looking trees, with a trunk diameter of 10 
to 12 inches; these trees have been tapped 
for some years, and in talking it over with some 
of the Indian rubber gatherers, they assured me 
that each of these trees would produce from 2 
to 3 pounds per year. . . . From this we 
visited a plantation of last year’s planting, en- 
tively in the open and without shade, and these 
all looked strong and healthy. I understand 
that there are 30,000; also I noticed that along 
the fencing of the property rubber trees had been 
planted. This idea pleased me exceedingly, as 
it will be a Saving of Jabor, as the trees will 
serve as posts as well as being a source of profit. 


pe a eR a oh 
THE “THIRTY COMMITTEE.” 


Minutes of proceedings of a meeting’ of the 
“Thirty Comunittee “held at the Victoria Comme- 
moration Buildings, Kandy, on Saturday, the 12th 
day of May, at half-past ~seven- o'clock (730 
a. DL) In the morning. Present.:—Mr. Edward 
Rosling (Chairman) Mr. A. Philip(Secretary), Hon. 
Mr. J; N. Campbell, Messrs. Stanley Beis, J. B. 
Coles, G. H. Alston, R. A. Galton, A, J. Denison, 
Huzh B Roberts, T. C. Huxley, J. A. Burmester, 
G. Ik. Deaker, Joseph Fraser, W. D. Gibbon, A. 
Melville White, Edgar Turner, James Westland, 
James Ryan and A.C. Kingsford. 

The notice calling the meeting was read. he 
Minutes of proceedings ofa meeting of the ** Thirty 
Committee” held at Kandy, on Saturday, the 17th 
day of March, 1900, were submitted for contirma- 
tion. Resolved:—‘* That they be and they hereby 
are confirmed.” Read letter from Messis. Capper 
& Sons. 

CORRESPONDENCE &C. CIRCULATED. 
CEYLON-TBA IN AMBPRIGA. i 
Letters from Mr. William Mackenzie to. Mr. 

Lane, dated 2st Feb,, Mz. Larkin to Mz. Mac- 
kenzie, 17th eb., Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin toMr. Mackenzie, do. Mr. Win. 
Mackenzie to Mr. Lane, 25th Feb., do. 27th, 2nd 
March and do. 6th. Mr. P..C. ‘Larkin to My. Wm. 
Mackenzie, 27th Fep:; Mr: Wm. Mackenzié to 
Mr. Rosling 5th April’ Table of revised tea sta- 
tistics, Mr. Wm. -Mackenzie to Secretary, 13th 
April. : 
UNIVERSAL INTERNATIONAL EHIBITION TO BE 
HELD AT PARIS, 1900. 

Letters from Mr. Renton to Ma. 
Oth March, 23rd March, 6th April. 

CEYLON TEA (NNW MARKETS) FUND.’ 
Sketch statement giving the yearly totals ex 

pended in each country from the commencement 
of operations as per abstracts to 31st December, 
1899. Sketch memo. showing eredits opened, pay- 
ments made, and available balances as at 30th 
April. s 


tosling, dated 


MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE, 


Read letter from Mr. W. Saunders stating that 
as he is leaving for England he tenders the vesig- 
nation of his seat on the ‘Thirty Committee.” Read 
letter from the Secretary, Ceylon Chamber of 
Commerce, intimating that Messrs. G. B. Leech- 
man, G. F. Traiil,- and H. Tarrant, had’ been 
elected members of the '* Thirty Committee ” in 
place of Messis. J. A: Henderson, J. H. Renton 
and EH. M. Shattock. The members representing 
the Chamber aft present are Messrs. G. B Leech- 
man, .C. Skrine, G. F. Traill, G. BH. Alston, H. 
Tarrant and Stanley Bois. Read letter from Mr. 
George Kent Deaker. . ead letter from Mr. Gor- 
don Pyper resigning his seat on the Committee 
as he is leaving Ceylon. Resoived :—* That Messrs, 

HH. Hutchinson and Robert Morison ve elected 
members of the-‘ Thirty Committee ’ vice Messrs 
W. Saunders and Gordon Pyper,” os 
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‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 

Read letter from Government acknowledging 
copy of minutes of proceedings of a meeting of 
the ‘*Thirty Committee ” held at Kandy on Satur- 
day, the 20th January , 1909. 

; FINANCES. 

Submitted letters from the Lreasurer of the Col- 
ony. Submitted memo. showing credits payabie 
and available balances asat 30th April, 1900. 

CEYLON THA (NEW MARKETS) FUND. 

Considered various memoranda showing the 
position of the Fund, Submitted statement giving 
the yearly totals. expended in each country. from 
the commencement of operations. Read letters 
from the National Bank of India, Limited, Col- 
ombo. Submitted sketch summary of receipts and 
expenditure Ceylon Tea (New Markets) Fund as 
per audited abstracts from 1894 to 3ist December 
1899. Resolved :-—‘‘ That it be appended to the 
minutes.” 

COMMISSIONER ON THE CONTINENT GCF EUROPE. 

Read letter from Mr. J. H. Renton, dated Paris, 
20th April, received since the circulation of pre- 
vious correspondence. Read letter dated, Paris 
9th March, ve finance, and a consignment of tea 
regarding which he had been making enquiries, 

PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1900. 

Read letters from Messrs. Lipton, Limited, and 

submitted connected. correspondence. 
CEYLON,-.TEA IN AMURICA. 

Read Jette from Mr. Mackenzie, dated London 
17th April, received since the cireulation of 
earlier correspondence. Submaitted letters. from 
the National Bank of India, Limited, and con- 
nected papers. i 

CEYLON GREEN THAS. 

Read correspondence. Intimated that payments 
had been made as under :— 


Marchesa. | 
1900, 4,700 lb. Dewalakanda Green Teas R470°00 
Do. 8,175 ,,. Brunswick f 817°50 
April : 
1900. 668 ,,. Laymastotte . do 66°80 
Do. 5,240 ,, Ceylon Green Teas per 
Whittall & Co. 524-00 
WOR AATO) ia do. 447-00 
May 
1900 6,950 ,, Brunswick Green Teas  _ 696°00 
Do. 5,450 ,, Ceylon.Green Teas per 
Whittall & Co. f 545°00 
Do. 4,906 ,, Dewalakanda Green Teas  -490°60 
add total asper_. 
previous statement 
110,089 1b. 11,008°30 
150,658 Ib. R15,065°80 


Leaving the balance of K14,934-20 still available 
at date. Submitted printed card giving the pro- 
cess of the manufacture of green tea on Bruns- 
wick estate as drawn up and approved by Mr. A. 
E. Wright. Resolved :—“ Phat copies be made 
available on application to the Secretary.” Con- 
sidered matters relating to: the grant for green 
teas. Resolved :—‘* That the question of con- 
tinuing the grant on Ceylon green teas be con- 
sidered at next meeting of the ‘Thirty Com- 
mittee.’ 

PROTECLION OF CEYLON THAS IN PACKETS. 

Discussed the present position of this question. 
Resolved :—‘‘ That reference be made to the Ceylon 
Chamber of Commerce re the practice of tran- 
shipment of Travancore teas at Colombo to: Lon 
don and, Australia.” : 
REPORT ON CEYLON TEA SOILS BY MR. KELWAY 

~ BAMBER. : 

Read letters from Government and Messrs Capper 


& Sons. Resolved :—‘“Lhat the sanction of the Goy- © 


ernor:in Hxecutive Council be obtained to an ap- 
propriation of R800 for printing and circulating 
the Report.” The ‘ Thirty Committee ” then 
adjourned. . A. PHILIP, 
eee Secretary tothe “Thirty Committee,” 
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SKETCH SUMMARY OF RECHIP?TS AND EX- 
PENDITURE CEYLON "THA (NEW MARKETS) 
FUND. 

(As per audited Abstracts from ISU-L¢ lo oPSE 


December, 1899.) 
RECHIPTS. 
1894 to 31st D. cember 
1897 as per stx'emint 


pr vious!’ published. 1898. 1899, Total, 
(12th July, 1893. ey, 
CeéeylomTen (New CUR ciet 7 Rio bielor Beiswhosolio: ed 


Markets) Fund 68459129 24107446 255693. 5U 1181359-65 
Ceyl nT a Fund 11428-93*. — _ 1142893 


Interest Th 2 St - 2006 72 .°1725°83) -11185-°39 
Ceylon Tea in 
Rus-ia (Refunc) cs 683" LL a 583 LL 
Coolgardie He. 
hibi ion, L899. _ ~- 2540°S86 Z540 86 
Cool, ardie Sus- 
pense a/ (Refd:) — — TIO'S6 790°56 
Telegrams (Re 
fu d) -- = 18630 1863 
Wo. Mack nzic, 
Rep sis America — 8219 9 — 52719 
Rs. 1,208 106 99 
EXPENDITURE, 
AMURICA 
Wir. MackenZe 46748155 194684°S6 146695°60 81186211 
Cornada sa = 7500 °0 — TANOOO 
M scellan ous... 8518 31 _ = SSIS BL 


Pre e tation to ‘ 
1451-00 


Adml Des ey — — 1451-68 
Ru sia - 61203°9 5580 02° 4(930°19 10774 20% 
Germany i = 1219408 °'1:7810 64. 3850498) 
Coo'gardi+ x- - 

hi bi ion ror = £600 890755%or ~ O78L-0b: 
do*Su pence ca, so 79056 °790°56 
Austria & Hu - i A REE 

gary 2 847681 © 4985605 8412-47 « 
Co tinent ‘of 

Kurore Be ie ATED TG — — 785276 
Belgium & Hu I- 

land 1005°32, 8084 33 — 4089-65 
Norway aan 967°29 =-:1174 31 1609-2 3150°84 
Sweden IT Agoxigyhase 22: ga2-4*  4426+22' 
Switzeriand  .... 3590-94 — _ 3090°94 
Pransvay ler sy 116°59 — — 11659 
A-ricu turai : ; 

Chemist ... — 83 50:00 11259°C0 25000-00 
Ceylon Green a ; P : 

Teas ati — 1330':20 °° 8632:70° -9962+90 


Times of Ceylon 


Art Supp'enent — — 650.00 650°00 
Bawh-r's Dietet- ‘ BYE 
is Pamphlet _ — 46035 46!h35 
Secretariat & 
Management ... 10000.C0 6000°10 600000 °2000-00 
Miscllaneous ,.. 2205°43 84425 =2075:00 5124:73 
Station ry ws _,.400/04.., 612768, ¢ 50°90" "1567.62 
Teegrams ... 372°20 92°30 944-80 709°30 
Pr-nt ng ee = =1356°91 569°22 703'€2  2629°55 
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Rs., _1,208,106,99 
SALE OF AN ESTATE. 
We hear from: Gampola that Messrs, 
Walker, Sons & Co., Ld., have sold the 


Bodawa estate for R25,000 to Mr. J. C. de 

Silva who owns ‘a property adjoining it. 

Bodawa belonged to the bankrupt estate of 

Mr. de Vos. Itis 122 acres with 50 in cultiva-- 
tion, tea, etc. 


ié THE TROPICAL 


PRODUCE AND. PLANTING. 


Inpran T'na Caops.—‘‘In commentizg on the cro 2pects 
for Indian tea a twelvemonth ago, we said that ‘ the 
More remunerative prices now current cannos’ fail to 
s'imulate the In tian planters to still greater exertions 
than in previous veara, and the trath of this prediction 
is seen,” says The Grocer, “in a matovially lirger 
production during 1899-1900 than the most sanguine of 
importers and dealers had anticipated, The Paruens 
lars as just given by the Ladian Tex Associ vbion 
(Caleutty and London) show that the actual yield of 
the crop for the season now drawing to w close reacied 
the unprecedented total of 174,856, 400 Lb. (details of 
which are inserted in our usual market report), which 
was 21,956,200 1b. in excess of that iu 1898 99, when a 
crop of 152,900,209 lb. was raised. For years pst there 
has beea an almost continuous expansion in the culti- 
vation and importation of Indiwm tev. True, the 
crops in 1896-97 and 1897-98 were of similar extent, say 
a little over 148,000,000 Ib., but that in the following 
season (1898 99) was increased to 152,990,000 1b.5 and 
when we call to mind the fact that the eusire crop in 
1895 96 yielded not more than 135,479,900 1b., and also 
that in 1894-95 it was only about 127,100,000 lb., it is 
quite evident that remarkable progress has b2en made 
in the British tea industry of oar Indian Empire 
within a comparatively short period. 


Deraris.— Out of the above total of 174,856,400 Ib., 
as representing what may now be considered as last 
season’s crop, it is interesting to note that the amount 
reserved exclusively for shipment from Calcutta to 
Great Britain was scarcely, if atali, less thin 149,000,000 
Ib., against 135,500,000 lb. 1893-99, and here vloue 
appears an increase of 13,500,000 1b; all of which state- 
ments conclusively prove, if further proof were neces- 
sary thefull magnitude of the scale on which the 
general operations in Indian-grown tea are conducted. 
in touching specially upon the character and outturn 
of the late season’s crop, it may be remarked,” says the 
journal we quote, ‘‘ that its rapid augmentation was 
mainly due to the much more fivourable weather ex- 
perienced inthe Sylhet and Cachar districts —the very 
districts where the drought was most severely felt in 
1698—and likewise to the new system of coarser pluck- 
ing, so that these two causes have combined to produce 
a larger make of common and inferior teas than has 
been known in any former seasons. Although the pro- 
portion of really fine and choice qualities has been less 
than usual, the 1899-1900 crop has undoubtedly beena 
very useful one in many respects to blenders and con- 
gsumers, consisting of a desirable kind of Jeaf, of strength 
and colour in cup, with richness and flavour amongst 
the more delicate kinds sent from the Southern parts of 
India; and prices on the whole have been at a 
reasonable level for all parties. Alluding to the recent 
advance of 2d in the tea duty to 6d perlb, Messrs. 
George White and Co,, brokers, observe that ‘its 
effect is difficult to foresee; but should it lead to the 
extended use of medium and fine sorts, the former 
of which have been unduly depressed for months past, 
it will be a boon to many tea planters, both in Todia 
and Ceylon,’ adding that ‘the prospects, therefore, 
seem favourable to expansion in the sale of good 
liquoring descriptions, while that for very common 
may be partially abandoned, and the prevailing lowest 
retail price be 1s 4d perlb. Ifthe purveyors to the 
public can induce their customers to purchase a 
slightly better blend than they have lately perhaps 
been accustomed to they would not only benefit them- 
selves, but also the trade generally.’ ”’— Heme and Colo- 
nial Mail, April 13, 

nee 


JEENSLAND PRODUCTION FOR EX- 
eee HIBITION, 


eensland Department of Agriculture has 
cepted shipped tohe care of the Agent-General 
in London six boxes of specimens of the produce 
of the colony for exhibition in the museums at 
Stockholm and Christiania—-three boxes to each place. 
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The exhibits have been applied for by the authcrities 
in the cities named, and the s2inples comprising them 
are made up in small bottles. There are included 
specimens of wool, sugar, wheat of various varieties, 
e raflour, arrowroot, sorghums, and millets, earth 
nuts, beans of different kinds, maize, and other grains, 
They have all been growa in Queensland, principally 
on the experimental farms. The department has also 
nearly completed the preparation of an exhibit for use 
in England by Mr. Randall, the Immigront Agent. 
The hay is now awaited, and when that is secured the 
butter and cheese to be sent from the Gatton Agri- . 
cultural College will be at once sent in and the exhibit 
will be complete. It is fuily expected that it will be 
one well worthy of the colony. Some splendid samples 
of wheat and barley have been procured, and amoug 
the ‘many articles included there will he preserved 
fruits, jams, jellies, candied fruits aud others. The 
hay will be made into small bales, and will include 
oaten, Wheaten, rye, lucerne and pauicum. It may be 
mentioned that Queensland is the only colony appar- 
ently which is taking this means of placing the 
colony before people in Great Britain.—Sydney Mail 
April 14, 
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MANUFACTURE OF CRUDE QUININE, 


The Batavia Nol. learns from a well-informed quar- 
ter that two of the principal Java ciuchona planters 
propose to set up on their grounds factories for 
the production of crude sulphate of quinine, which 
will subsequently be refined at the Bandong works. 
It is expected that this will result in an 1nereased 
profit—quite twenty-five per cent—over that obtained 
from the sale of the bark in Amsterdam. The most 
important point, however, appears to be that it would 
have the effect of withdrawing something like ten 
or twelve tons of quinine from the European market, 
and that other planters will probably, 1n their own 
interest, follow the example, and in 2ourse of time 
erect similar works. Another advantage in connec- 
tion with the proposed works is that inferior bark 
with one and half or two per cent of quinine-content, 
which is now either sold at a loss or simply throwu 
away, can then also be worked at a profit, It is 
stated that such an installation is not only inex- 
pensive (costing not more than about £500 te £800 
for a plant capable of dealing with five to ten cwt 
ot bark per day), but moreover, the work is very 
simple and requires no great skill or experience. 
These details are based upon data obtained from 
similar works which have already been in operation 
for three years, and in which bark is used of such 
low quality that it would not pay the expense of 
shipment to Europe. 


———— 
CURING OF LIBERI\N COFFEE, 


One of the drawbacks to the use of Liberian Coffee 
has been a. strong unpleasant taste, and various reme- 
dies have been suggested, 

It has now been successfully overcome on the 
Borneo Coffee Co.'s estate in Marudu Bay by wash- 
ing the coffee after pulping and before fcrmenting, 
The washed coffee is in this way cleaned from all the 
minute bits of pulp which doubtless imparted an un- 
pleasant taste and before being placed in the ferment- 
ing cistern it is thrown into large baskets—‘ coal 
baskets’’—for a few minutes to allow the surplus 
water to drain off and is then fermented in a com: 
paratively dry state. 1'o increase the heat, sacks 
are placed on the top of the coffee and after some 
hours the top layer is turned in below so as to ferment 
the parcel equally. Liberian Coffee, properly cured 
has a splendid flavour which is well known by the 
trade, who value it highly owing to the amount of 
Chicory it can assimilate, As an after dinner coffee 
nothing comes up to pure Liberian Coffee if properly 
sured.—-Gritish North Borneo Herald, 


Juny i, 1990.] THE TROPICAL 
A (BATCH OF CEYLON THA, COM- 
PANIES RESULTS. 


(Investors’ Review, April 2ist.) 


Tne reports of the smaller Ceylon Tea 
Companies so far published show 


MUCH MORE SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


for 1899 than for the preceding year. Gene- 
rally speaking, there is a good deal of 
variation in the experience of these lesser 
companies, their plucking area being so small 
that they are more likely to be infiuenced 
severely by accidents and climatic condi- 
tions than the larger concerns, whose wide 
area enables the principle of averages to 
come into stronger play. On this eccasion, 
however, the trend has been almost entirely 
in.one direction, and that favourable, as the 
following figures will show :— 


Plucking Price per 
Area. Crop. lb. 
1998. 1899. 1898 1899. 1898. 1899. 
acres acres, Jb. Ib: Hel. a: 
Bandarapola’ 478 576 395,270 524,259 GE. 68 
Burnside = 1,154 356,455 378,608 6% 73-16 
Hierapolla 853 $96 447,026 466,149 62 6 15-16 
Highland 603 585 212,415, 259,233 9 ° S& 
Kelani Va!- 
ley 1,200 1,211 578,169. 575,255 64 7 
Panawal 577 590. 293,933 334,922 6E 65 
Pocnagalla — 1,180 261,164 302,614 81-16 74 
Portmore 474 483 241,686 242,\746 9% 82 


Yatiyanto’a 2.94) 9,876 1,135,794 1,343,387 531 5 I-15} 

* Not stated. t Net prices ; inothere cases prices 
aze gross sale prices, 

According to this statement, almost all 
the companies showed a much larger out- 
put, partly owing to larger plucking areas 
and partly to a better yield per acre. Move- 
ments in the average prices obtained varied 
to a greater extent, but only three out of 
the nine companies saw their average prices 
‘reduced, and in two of these cases the re- 
duction in price was more than compensated 
by the increased quantity produced. We 
ought to lay stress on the fact that the pri- 
ces obtained by the 


WATIYANTOTA- COMPANY 


are strictly net prices, as that company only 
returns its average price in that form in 
consequence cf the fact that it disposes of 
a large part of its crop in Coiombo. Hreight, 
dock charges, insurances, and other forms 
expenditure are not included in this price, 
and this represents quite #d to {d per Ib. 
at the lowest estimate. Little has been heard 
‘of the Yatiyantota Company until lately, 
“but it promises to become an importint con- 
-eern later on. With 2,999 acres under piane, 
its revenue last year had to bear the cost 
-of 636 acres not in full bearing and yvo it 
-fully.earnead a dividend of 7 per per cent, 
“although its selling price was so low. 


THE SECRET OF ITS PROSPERITY 


‘is to be found in its low cost of produc- 
‘tion, which did not exceed 34d per 1b last 
year, which if gd per lb. is added for Lon- 
-don charges, would bring up the cost of pro- 
“duction to 48d per lb., a figure that should 
“make many of the oider managed concerns 
squirm in their hide-bound system of manage- 
meni. 

We are particularly glad to be able to 
note that almost with one accord these 


3 


= 
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SMALL CEYLON COMPANIES 

have taken the opportunity presented by 

larger proiits to increase their accumula- 

tions, astatement borne out by the following 
table :— 

Sums pus to 

Net Profits. Depreciation, 

ke. 


Dividend. 


OF eee ee ee 
1898, 1898 1898. 1899. - 1898. 1899. 
£ £ £ £ per ct. perct. 
Bandarapola 1,488 3,924 432 1,823 5 10 
Burnside 395 1,276 43 300 2 5 
Eederapolla 2,068 2,921 793 800 5 8 
Highland 1,879 3,006 125. 766 54 7 
Kelani Val- 
ley 1,478 2,167 541 291° 5 | 10 
Panawal 1,814 3,208 750 1,135 4 10 
Poonagalla 820 902 - — 4 5 
Portmore 5,405 4,559 489 169 12 11 
Yatiyantota 7,666 12,117 1,639 3,200 4 if 


In this it will be noted that all the com- 
panies excepting one—the Portmore—pay 
higher dividends, and that company, which 
produces a high-priced tea for Ceylon, 
suffered severely from a reduction in its 
average price, but even then its distribution 
is at the high rate of 11 per cent. Its at- 
tention, however, to depreciation and reserve 
was very slight. One other company, the 
Kelani Valley, did less in this respect, al- 
though it doubled its dividend. But it is 
relatively a strong company having a reserve 
of £4,500 invested outside the business. In 
other cases there isa most satisfactory 


GROWTH IN THE SUMS PLACED TO RE- 


SERVE, 


WY itten off new extensions, or devoted toextinc- 
tiOn of buildings and machinery accounts. This 
S0es to show. that the experience of the last 
ew yearshLasnot been without its lesson to the 
oards, and consequently we may hear less 
of fluctuating dividends in the future. The 
leyel of the dividends declared is really gocd, 
and if profits can only be kept up to the 
record of last year, shareholders should not 
have much to grumble about. 'These Ceylon 
companies have certainly met the rise in 
exchange 


FAR BETTER THAN THE INDIAN TEA 


COMPANIES, 


Apart from one or two notorious examples, 
the companies were not usually over- 
capitalised, as many of the Indian companies 
have been ; and then there is less leakage in 
profits through poor management and exag- 
cerated agency charges. The low charges of 
the Colombo agents is all the more remark- 
able, as their contro! is much more real than 
that of the Caicutta agents over Indian 
plantations. The distance from Colombo to 
the plantations ‘is less, and this probably 
accounts for the manner in which the gardens 
are regularly visited by representatives cf 
the agency firms. There are 


TWO WEAKNESSES IN THE FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


of these small Ceylon companies that must 
be mentioned before be leave, the subject. 
The first is the large proportion of debenture 
capital which they have issued. Debenture 
apital may seem a cheap way of financing 
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a concern when everything is prosperous, 
but in a plantation industry this seldom 
occurs, whilenowand then one finds every- 
thing unpropitious. Debenture interest has 
to be met ali the same, unless the company 
is prepared to lose its property, and the 
drain thus experienced sometimes leads to 
the shareholders receiving on the average 
lower distributions than the debenture 
holders. Shareholders should therefore im- 
press upon their boards the need of reducing 
these debenture issues as quickly as possible. 
The other matter is one we have grumbled 
about before, viz., the manner in which pro- 
fits are anticipated. Take, for instance, the 
Ederapolla Tea Company ; its balance-sheet 
last December showed that it owed £4,200 on 
bills payable, £295 to creditors, and proposed 
to distribute £1,275 in dividend, against which 
it held £416 in cash, £2,952 of unrealised tea, 
and had investments and sundry debtors 
amounting to £1,544. Without drawing bills 
as fast as its tea is shipped, this company 
would have no funds out of which to distri- 
bute the pvofits it claims to have made, so 
that it is always eating its cake before it is 
fully baked. The same remark applies to many 
others, and the policy is the direct pro- 
genitor of the debenture issues. 


a es 
MAYFIELD DIMBULLA TEA COMPANY. 


Report of the Directors of the Mayfield (Dim- 
bula) Tea Company of Ceylon, Ltd., to be submitted 
at the third annual general meeting, to be held 
at the Offices of the Company, No. 9, Mincing 
Lane, E.C., at 12-80 o’clock, on Tuesday, May 8. 

The Directors herewith beg to submit their 
third annual report. and balance sheet for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1899. 

The nett yield of Tea from the estates forthe 
twelve months ending the 3lst of December last 
was 459,098 lb. or an increase of 59,639 lb. over 
last year, which soll atan average price of 8:02d 
in the ease cf Mayfield, and 7°12d. in the case of 
Nicholaoya, or acombined average of 7°62d. per 
pound gross. 

The nett cardamon crop was short of estimate 
by 1,406 lb. being 3,594 lb. as against 5,000 Ib. 
estimated for, and sold at an average of Ys, 2d. 
per pound gross. 

The profit and loss account, after providing for 
general expenses, writing off the remaining one- 
third of the preliminary charges, and charging 
all expenditure on capital account to revenue, 
shows a profit of £3,603 1s. ; this, together with 
the balance brought forward from 1898 of 
£29 185 1d., makes a total of £3,637 19s. 1d. 

Of this, the preference dividend for 12 months 
ending 31st December, 1899, has absorbed £1,980, 
leaving a balance of £1,657 19s. 1d. still to be 
divided. 

It is now proposed to pay adividend of 5 per 
cent. on the ordinary eapital, amounting to £1,531, 
leaving a balance of £126 19s. 1d. 
forward, which is subject to 
commission for the year 1899. 

The estates are reported to bein a greatly im- 
proved condition, and a further increase in crop 
may be looked for during the present season. 
Great credit is due to Mr. Cantlay and the staffin 
Ceylon for their conduct of the Company’s affairs 

Oder clause 86 of the articles of Asso 
ciation of the Company, Mr. F W Jamieson 


superintendent’s 


to be carried « 
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one of the Directors, retires and, being eligible, 
offers himself for re-election. 

Mr. J F Kane MacGwire, Chartered Accountant, 

also offers himself for re-election. J AMES SINCLAIR, 

No 9, Mincing Lane, Chairman, 
Lonton, E.C., April 23rd, 1900. 
—_———_—_—__<>__—_-—_— 

CEYLON TEA COMPANIES: 


A REVIEW OF THE BEST, 
(Financial Times, May 4th.) 


Most of the Ceylon Tea Companies which make 
up their accounts to December have now issued 
their reports, and under the circumstances they 
must be considered surprisingly good. There are 
one or two companies, such as the Consolidated 
Estates of Ceylon, the Dimbula Valley and the 
New Dimbula, whose financial year euds in June, 
the reports being consequently published in the 
autumn, but the majority adopt the Indian sys- 
tem, and follow the calendar year, aithough their 
reports are, as a rule, brought ont considerably 
in advanze of those of the Indian companies, It 
is not too much to say that even experts were 
agreeably disappointed by the results shown for 
1899. The year was by no means altogether a 
favourable one as regards prices, particularly for 
high-class teas, and the fact that several of the 
companies have been able to increase their divi- 
dends, whiie adding to their allowances for reserve 
and depreciation, must be attributed mainly to 
more careful and economical management, which 
has led to savingsin working charges. A general 
view of the results obtained by the leading com- 
panies during the year is presented in the sub- 
joined table :— 


Appropriations 
for Reserve Dividend 
Company. Net Profit. and per cent, 
Depreciation. 
———— —---—-—-, a, 
1898. 1899. 1898. 1899. 1898,1899, 
£ £ 25 £ pe. pe. 
Ceylon Tea 
Plantations 41,380 43,664 10,000 10,000 15 18 
Fastern Produce , 
and Estates 27,913 28,615 nil nil i 7 
Standard Tea 
Company 9,774 10,780 1,000 1,700 15 15 
Nuwara Bliya 15,667 17,290 nil 2,300 6 7 
Scottish Ceylon 
Tea 4,935 6,960 nil 1,400 10 12 
Alliance Tea 5,205 7,900 300 1,000 7 8 
Yatiyantota 7,666 12,120 1,000 1,000 4 7 
It will be seen at once that out of the seven 


companies included in our list five have increased 
their distributions and four have increased their 
appropriations for reserve and depreciation, 
Taking the companies seriatim, we find the first 
in our table—the Ceylon Tea Plantations—oceupy- 
ing avery strong financial position. It has a 
reserve fund of £100,000, mainiy accumulated 
during the past eleven years. From 1887 to 1898 
inclusive it has paid regular 15 per cent. dividends, 
while for last year the distribution was- raised to 
18 per cent., and the carry forward amounted to 
£6,356. Adequate amounts have also been set 
apart out of revenue for depreciation, the appro- 
priations during the past three years being £5,000 
per annum, The Company hasno Debentures and 
the issued capital is only £248,460, of which 
£31,080 is in Seven per Cent. Preference and 
£167,380 in Ordinary shares. A portion of the 
reserve is invested in coconut plantations, which 
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have proved very remunerative, the sales last year 
bringing in £17,591. The Company is to be com- 
mended for publishing with its report a tabular 
statement showing the results of working 
for thirteen years, a plan which might with 
advantage be adopted by other companies. Natu- 
rally, the £10 Ordiaary shares stand at a con- 
siderable premium, the present price being about 
964, but the yield at this figure is still 63 per cent. 

The Eastern Produce and Haetates Company, 
the next on our list, cannot boast such a bril- 
liant record, but within the last seven years it 
has gradually increased its dividend, and for three 
years past the shares have been on a seven per 
cent basis. The reserve fund, itis true. appears 
small, being only £25,000 for an issued share 
capital of £299,800, and it has not been added 
to forsome years. But the Company has reduced 
its Debentures debt from £195,200 to 80,000, the 
amount so applied last year being £7,500. In re- 
ality, therefore, it has accumulated a considerable 
reserve fund, and it should be noted that when 
the Debentures are reduced to a total of £50,000 
the sinking fund may cease. The balance carried 
forward from last year is the very consider- 
uble one of £9,800. A reference to our usual 


table. of Indian and Ceylon Tea Plant- 
ing Companies, shews that the shares can be 
purchased to yield about 6? percent. The Stan- 


dard Tea Company, our next selection, has an 
excellent record as a dividend payer, the distri- 
butions rising from 10 per cent. in 1893 and 124 
per cent, in 1894 toa level of 15 per cent. in 1896, 
which has been maintained ever since. The Com- 
pany, though not paying more for last year, has 
set aside £700 additional for reserve and deprecia 
tion, and slightly increased the carry forward 
The paid-up capital is small, amountine to only 
£59,500 so that the reserve, which now reaches 
£11,000, is not altogether inadequate. Some 
objection may be taken to the fact that the 
majority of the £10 shares and those the most 
freely dealt in, are only £6 paid. But this 
state of things has its advantages, since, 
owing to this liability on the shares, the 
Company has no prior charges, and is able 
to borrow on very favourable terms. The 
good results shown by last year’s working are the 
more creditable, as the Company produces a con- 
siderable quantity of fine teas, and the prices 
obtained for such qualities were, on the whole, 
unfavourable. The tourth concern on out list, the 
Nuwara Eliya, is rather heavily capitalised, hay- 
ing a subscribed share capital of £200,000, in 
addition to £30,080 of Debentures. It is a com- 
paratively new undertaking, only registered in 
1895, and so far has accumulated no reserve 
fund. The Directors, however, have been con- 
servative in their distributions, and have only 
raised the dividend to 7 per cent. after main- 
taining it at 6 per cent. for the previous three 
years, while £2,599 is this time carried forward. 
The Company produces tea of fairly high average 
quality, and the report sets forth the profits made 
by the various estates very clearly. On the 
whole, the Nuwara, notwithstanding its ecapitali- 
sation, may be said to occupy a sound position. 
The Scottish Ceylon Company shows a_ large 
increase in protits last year, and after distributing 
10 per cent. dividends for the past few years is 
now enabled tu pay 12 per cent. It has also 
written off £1,000 trom the estates account and 
£402 from capital expenditure, which was not 
done in the previous year. The issued share 
Gapital of this concern is only 50,000, of 
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which £9,000 is in Seven Per Cent. Preference 
and the balancein Ordinary shares, and there are 
no Debentures. The reserve fundis £7,000. This 
Company made a very considerable stride forward 
last year, and the shareholders are to be congra- 
tulatedon the improved position. The weak point 
about the Alliance Tea Company is that it has 
not succeeded in putting anything to reserve 
except a sum of £4,600, representing the pre- 
miums received on shares and Debentures. 
The issued share capital, it is true, is 
only £65,250, but the Debenture debt is close 
upon £45,000. Possibly instead of inecreas- 
ing the dividend from 7 to 8 per cent last year, 
it might have been more advantageous to have 
set apart something towards the formation of a 
reserve fund. However the Directors write off 
£1,000 for depreciation and carry forward £2,180, 
so it cannot be said that they have divided the 
profits absolutely up to the hilt. Our last Com- 
pany, the Yatiyantota, is quite a young concern, 
only dating back to the end of 1896. Commence- 
ing with a 2 per cent dividend for 1897, it in- 
creased its distribntion te 4 per cent for 1898, 
and pays 7 percent for the past year. The pro- 
perty consists of lowland gardens, producing large 
quantities of lower-grade teas, and the Com- 
pany benefited considerably last year by the 
high prices ruling for common teas, espe- 
cially in the spring. That cannot, of course, 
always be the case, but an_ excellent 
feature of the working of this  under- 
taking is the extraordinarily low cost of 
production, so that even on a less favourable 
market the Company should still be able to 
realise its produce at a yood profit. The Com- 
pany’s issued share capital is £135,000, of which 
£45,009 consists of six per cent. Preference shares. 
The Ordinary share capital was issued ata high 
premium, so that although the Company has 
from this source a reserve of £45,000, it was 
provided by the shareholders themselves, and was 
not obtained out of revenue. Speaking generally 
of the Tea share market, it may be said that 
although there has been a moderate recovery 
from the lowest prices touched since the 
boom time, there is still a fair margin for 
further improvement, and many of the good 
shares, such as those indicated, are worth atten- 
tion. As regards the future, the horizon is not 
quite free from the cloud of over-production, yet it 
is brightening. All large extensions of gardens 
are now practically stopped, while the foreign 
markets for [Indian and Ceylon teas are steadily 
developing year by year. The Indian exchange 
question is now practically eliminated ; producers 
have become habituated toa stable rupee and one 
element cf uncertainty is thus abolished. The 
Ceylon Cumpanies, as a whole, in addition to 
those dealt with the above, show excellent results 
for the past year, and they are the more creditable 
as they were achieved under conditions by no 
means entirely favourable. 


ee eg 


UNDEVELOPED TIMBER WEALTH.—The Bang- 
kok Times, in dwelling upon the restricted out- 
put of teak timber in Siam, points out that there 
are immense quantities of hard woods in the 
forests of the Siamese Malay Peninsula. But 
there are considerable difficulties in the way of 
obtaining leases to work these forests. Another 
difficulty is the uncertainty regarding the amount 
of the transit tax to be levied on woods, 
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SCOTTISH CEYLON TEA COMPANY, LTD. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Directors have now the pleasure to sub- 


mit to the shareholders the Accounts and 
Balace-sheet for the 12 months ending 31st 
December, 1899. 

CNIS acl 


The net profits for the year amoant 
to £6,959 6s 2d, to which has to be 
added £456 4s 7d brought forward 
from previous accounts, giving a 
total to be dealt with of an 

An Interim Dividend 
on the Ordinary 
Shares of 5 percent 
(free of Income ‘l'ax) 
paid in September, 
1899, absorbed A 

Dividends on the 7 per 

cont Preference Shares 
have also been paid, 
amounting to 

It is now proposed to 
p2y a Binal Dividend 
on the Ordinary 
Shares of 7 percent 
(free of Income ‘Vax, 
making 12 per cent 
for the year ei 

To write off the Capital 

Expenditure incurred 
during 1899 y 

To write further off 

Estates Account .. 


7,445 10 9 


2,050 0 0 


630 0 0 


2,870 0 0 


402 14 9 
1,000 0 0 


6,952 14 9 


Leaving a balance to carry forward 


to next account of a0 .. £462 16 O 


The total crops secured from the Company’s pro- 
perties during the year amounted to 819,704 lb., 
being 28,704 lb. over the estimate, and 60,705 Ib. 
more than the previous year’s outturn, which the 
Directors consider a satisiactory inorease. 

In addition to the foregoing, 121,716 lb, of tea 
were manufactured for others giving a total output 
from the Company’s Factories for the year of 941,420 lb. 
made tea, 

. The average yield! per bearing acre was 480 |b. 
against 445 lb. fer 1898, the rate of exchange was 
1s 42d per Rupee, againss 1s 43d, and the average 
prices realized in the London and Colombo markets 
respectively were 7°707d and 35 centsagainst 7:869d 
‘and 32 cents for the previous year. 

No additions have been made to the Company’s 
acreage, which remains unaltered at 1,963 acres, in- 
cluding 1,720 acres under tea cultivation. 

The eylon Manager, Mr Kerr, who is now on 
his way home on short furlough, reports that all 
_the ompany’s estates are in good heart, and his 
estimates for the currentyear point to a continuance 
of satisfactory returns. 

The Directors would again take this opportunity 
of recording their appreciaton of the services of 
the staffs, both in eylon and London, 

In accordance with the articles of Association, 
Mr. G G Anderson retires from the Board, and, 
being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

Mr. J B Laurie, C.A., also offers himself for re- 
election as Auditor. 

ee 


MAYFIELD (DIMBULA) TEA COMPANY OF 
CEYLON (LIMITED.) 
ANNUAL RUPORT, 


The report for the year 1899 states that the pro- 
fit and loss account, after providing for general 
expenses, writing off the remaining one-third of the 
preliminary charges, and charging all expenditure 
on capital account to revenue, shows a profit of 
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£3.608. This, altogether with the balance brongeht 


forward, makes a total of £3,638. It is proposed 
to pay a dividend of 5 per cent onihe ordinary 
capital, leaving a balance of £127 to he earriéd . 
forward, which is subject to superintendent’s com- 
mission for the year 1899.—London Times, April 
30. 


ce Re Re A Ds 
COFFE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


OUVAH 


Presented to the fitth ordinary general meeting 
of the Company at No. 5, Dowgate Hill, Londen 
on Weduesday, the 16th May, at noon. 

Since tea has become the staple produet on 
our estales it been found that it will be 
mole conveuien! to terminate the financial year 
on the 3lst December in place of on the 31st 
July. Accounts are now therefore presented for 
a period of seventeen months, viz. :— 

Balance sheet niade up to 31st December, 1899. 

Profit and loss account for seventeen months 
ended 3ist December, 1899. 

The receipts from the sale of produce were. as 
under :-— 


1 : 
as 


lb. 
Tea from the Compaiy’s 
own Histates 953,159 
Tea made from bought 
leat 136,341 
—— Bay seats 
Total ... 1,089,491 34,330 1 6 
Coffee 841 ewt. 1 qr. 19lb.  .. 3,178 3 7 
Cocoa 77 cwt. 2 qr. 2 lb. 213 9 O 


Cinchona 41,878 lb. 30) 814 10 5 
Plumbago 643 cwt.2qr.71b. .. 1,157 -2 9 
Sundry sales in Ceylon ee ble 9168 


——__ __. 


Total receipts £39,754 16 11 


The total expenditure in Ceylon and London 
amounted to £32,031 153 5d, and deducting 
this from the value of the produce, a profit is 
shewn of £7,723 Is 6d. to which has to be added 
ihe balance of £409 43 Sd, brought forward 
rom the previous year, making ¢ ; 
£8,132 633i. i Bit pata Pt 

From the above profit the Directors have trans- 
ferred to the credit of Baduila Pactery Account 
£1,030 6s Gd and to the credit of Plumbago 
Mining Account £700 Os Od. The interim divi- 
dend of 24 per cent paid on 23rd November 
1889 absorbed £2,500 and Income Tax £177 83 
Od, leaving a balance ot £3,724 lls 9d, out of 
which it is proposed to pay a further dividend 
of a per cay making six per cent in all, 
and to carry forward to next acco : 
of £224 Ns 9d. i wake 

Drought and unfavourable weather continued to 
adversely affect the yield of tea.. The seventeen 
months’ crop, estimated at 1,025,188 lb., only 
realised 953,150 ib. of made tea; the yield per 
acce for the twelve months ended 31St July 1899 
being 404 ib. against488 Ib. and 475 lb. respectivel ; 
ign the Ee preceding years. 7 

e better prices secured during the ear 
of 1899 were not maintained, and Aeon 
prices over the seventeen months averaged 7,56d 
perlb. as against 7°78d for the previous year. 

The cost of planting an additional 18 acres of 
tea and the up-keep of 463 acres of young tea 
not in bearing are included in the ordinary ex- 
penditure, . 

In the month of June 1899, an outerop of 
workable plumbago was discovered on the Com- 
pany’s land, and plumbago to the extent of 643¢wp, 
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3 qrs. 7 lb. has heen mined and sold for £1,157 239d 
ata cost of £473 193 5d: 

We are advised that the veins now being 
worked are only ofi-shoots, and it is expected 
that a larger and more valuable body of mineral 
will Le reached. 

The plumbago already secured has been cheaply 
obtained as cur tunnels are only as yet driven 
some 150 feet into the face of the hill. The 
working as it becomes deeper will be more expen 
Sive, and it is possible that pumping plant may 
be required later on. 

The Directors have therefore determined to 
reserve the profit made on the plumbago al- 
ready mined, to enable the Company to thoroughly 
‘prospect what may become a valuable sonice of 
revenue, 

The tea crop for 1900 is estimated at 812,100 


Ib. Favourable weather has so far been ex- 
perienced, the crop secured to the 7th April 
being 301,950 lb. or 123,560 1b. “in excess of 


the crop secured during the sanie period last 
year. 5 

The acreage of the Company’s property is 
hew as tollows :— 


Acres. 

Tea, over 5 yearsold se 1,740 
Do planted Nov.—Dece: . 1895 117 
Do do .. 1896 151 
Do do ap LOOT, 133 
Do do v2, 1898 23 
Do do .. 1899 18 
Area under Tea Nie 2,182 

Area under Coffee and Cocoa 424 


Avea under Fuel Xe 367 
Forest Patna and Waste 
Total Area Go 3,488 acres 
Mr. P C Oswald, a member of the Board, re- 
tires on this occasion, and being eligible, offers 
himself for re-election. 
Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co., the 
“Auditors, also offer themselves for re-election. — 
By order, J. ALEC ROBERTS, Secretary. 


Br 


' SPRING VALLEY COFFEE €O., LD. 
ANNUAL REPORT 

Presented to the Thirty-sixth Ordinary Geueral 

Meeting of the Company to be held at No. 5, 
Dowgate Hill, London, on Thursday, 17th May, 

at 12-30 p.m. 

In aceordanee with the announcement contained 
in the last Annual Report, the Company’s financial 
ear will, for the future, terminate on the 3ist 
ecember of each year in place of on the 3lst July, 
and in order to bring this into effect and to comply 
with the provisions of the Companies’ Acts, 
‘Accounts are now presented to Shareholders, viz. : 

Balance Sheet made up to 3lst December, 1899 ; 

Profit and Loss Account for the five months ended 

3lst Deceniber, 1899. 

_. The result for this incomplete period is a loss of 
- £131 16s 3d, which falls to be deducted from the 
-sum of £372 6s 7d brought forward from the 
previous year leaving £240 10s 4d to be carried 
forward to the current year. 

Expenditure during the latter months of the 
year is always beavy in proportion to the crop 
secured, and this result must not therefore be 
accepted as a true index of the working of the 
_ property. 

The unfavourable climatic conditions referred to 
in the two preceding Annual Reports coutinued 
without improvement to the end of the year, bub 
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the Directors are glad te be able to report that 


since then mueh better pluckings have ‘been 
secured. Our Manager, writing on 9th April, 


states that fine showers had fallen, and that 
flushing wiil be heavy for some time. Crop 
secured to the 7th April shewed an increase of 
42,540 Ib. over that secured at the same date 
lash year. 

Mr, Leon Famin, a member of the Board, 
retires on this cceeasion, and, being eligible, offers 
himself for re-election. Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, 
Griffiths & Co., the Auditors, also offer themselves 


for re-election. By order, 
J. ALEC ROBERTS, Secretary. 
ee 
MIDLAND (CEYLON) TEs PLANTA- 


THE 
‘ TIONS CO.,.. LTD. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

Report of the Directors, to be subimitied to the 
Shareholders at the Ordinary General Meeting, to 
be held at 30, Mineing Lane, B.C., on Friday, 25th 
May, 1900, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Directors beg to submit the accounts, duly 
audited, for the year ending 31st December, 1899. 

The Receipts for the Season are £9,670 16 11 


Less Working Expenses in Ceylon.. 7,011 8 0 
Leaving Gross Profit at 2,659 8 11 
From which has to be deducted .— 
Debenture Interest— 
6 per cent. per annum 
on £15,000 £900 0 0 
Interest on Loans Nyse an bot 
Fees to Trustees and 
Auditors, Office Ex- 
pensesin London, &c. Sis OF 7, 
Preliminary Expenses, 
Balance written off .. 133 5° 6 
Depreciation on Machi- é 
nery, &c. 400 0 0 
a ee 1,702 14 0 
956: 14 11 
And the Balance of Loss at 31st Decem- 
ber, 1898, being also chargeable bo 497 10 3 
There remains asum of .. . 459 4 8 


From which the Directors recommend 
a Dividend of 6 per cent. per annum 
on the Preference Shares, £2,000, 
amounting to oe { vee: L818: 0 

And propose carrying to the next 
Account the Balance of .. -. £300 6-8 
The results of the year’s trading enable the Direce 

tors to write off ail arrears, both for Preliminary 

Expenses and the balance at debit of Profit and 

Loss at 3ist December, 1898 amounting together to 

£630 and also to recommend a dividend on £2,000 

Camulative Preference Shares from the dates of 

allotment, The London Agents have charged only a 

nominal sum for office rent and secretarial work, 

and the Directors, who have again waived their 
fees are glad to be able to place a sum of £400 
to the credit of a Depreciation Fund. 

The Tea sales for the year amounted to 386,313 
lb., being an excess of 6,313 Ib. over the estimate, 
and the net average price was 5°91d. per lb., or 
nearly 3d. per 1b, higher than that for the previous 
year. The Rupee exchange showed a slight advance, 
the average rate being 1s 431d per Rupee. 

Lhe acreages under cultivation are— 


Over four Under two 
years old. years old. Total, 
938 80 1,018 acres, 


and the crop for the current season is estimated at 
385,000 Ib. Under the advice of Mr, Tatham, the 


“Visiting Agent, the Directors have sanctioned the 


application of manure to a further 147 acres, the 
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outlay under this heading during last year having 
been well repaid by the vigorous growth of the Tea. 

The Directors have authorised the opening into 
Tea of a further 30 acres of jungle, and the work 
was begun at the end of January. The new clear- 
ing opened last year is doing well and is in good 
order, A small field of about 30 acres will be partly 
abandoned, as the returns are not sufficient to 
warrant its being permanently retained in cultivation ; 
but for a few years it will still yield a certain 
amount of crop, and eventually wili be more than 
replaced by the 80-acre clearing of last year. 

In his last Report the Visiting Agent writes that 
the group of Estates has improved during the year, 
and he looks for larger crops in the future, care and 
attention having been bestowed on the property by 
the Superintendent. 

Under the Articles of Association, Mr. R. C. Aitken 
retires from the Board, and, being eligible, offers 
himself for re-election. , 

The Auditors, Messrs. Brown, Fleming and Murray, 
also retire, and their re-appointment remains with 
the Shareholders, 

GREAT WESTERN TEA CO. OF CEYLON, LD. 
THE REPORT 

of the directors for the past year was submitted 

Report as follows :— 

The Directors submit their annual report and 
accounts for the season ending 3lst March, 1900. 

The yield of tea has been 415,975 lb. being 
an increase of 102,550 lb. on last season’s 
crop ; the price realized on 330,175 Ib. for which 
account sales have been received is 48°96 cents 
per lb. against 48°74 cents last seasen and 40°47 
cents in 1897-98. 

The cost F. O. B. Colombo is 31'27 cents 
per lb. (including 4:23 cents for manuring) 
against 35°98 cents (including 3:56 cents for manur- 
ing) last season. : 

Estimating the unsold portion of the crop at 
a safe figure, the amount available tor distribu- 
tion, after setting aside R5,291°65 for depre- 
ciation, is R70,176'10, out ot which the Directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 10 per 


cent absorbing Aap R58,400 00 
To place to Reserve Account a 
sum of Ne 10,000 00 
and to carry forward the 
balance of ie ae 1,776 10 
Total R70,176 10 


The estimated crop for the current season is 
440,000 lb. to cost R134,872°39 being at the 
rate of 30:65 cents per lb. tea inclusive of 4°J6 
cents for manuring. 

In terms of thearticles of Association Mr. A 
Cantlay retires by rotation and being“eligible offers 
himself for re-election. 

It will be necessary to appoint an Auditor for 
season 1900-1901.—By order of the Directors, 

(Signed) J, M. RoBEeRTSON & Co., 
Agents and Secretaries. 
Colombo, May 28th. 


Se eee 


FORMOSAN CAMPHOR-MONOPOLY. 


The interest of the drug-trade this week has been 
centred in camphor, news having come,to hand that 
the Japanese Government have at last accomplished 
something definite with regard to the Formosan out- 

ut. It was in June last that the Government 
definitely assumed centrol of the industry, and in 
Angust they framed regulations with revard to its 
working, Sincs then nothing but vague rumours have 
transpired as to what they were doing, it no doubt 
being a fact that they found the whole situation 


prist ing with difficultics, Now, however, they 
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appear to have awakened from their apparent lethargy, 
as it was announced on Monday that the monopoly 
had been put in the hands of one firm only—viz., 
Messrs. M. Samuel & Co., the well-knowu merchants 
of London and Japan, who have paid £250,000 for the 
concession. It appears that they were about twenty 
foreign firms competing for the monopoly from the 
Formosan Administration Office, including Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. The firm in question are in close 
touch with the Japanese Government, and have had 
many business transactions with them, the recent 
Japanese loan being plzced in their hands, It ap- 
pears also that the mouopoly to sell the crude product 
has been granted for a term of five years, and that 
the price has already been fixed at abont 180s. per ewt., 
c.if., at which figure forward contracts will be made. 

We are informed that the Japanese Government 
have for the past six months been quietly buying all 
they could, and that they have now secured 12,000 
piculs, leaving, it is said, 900 piculs not under their 
control. 

It is said to be their intention to deal with con- 
sumers in the fairest possible manner, and to that 
end they guarantee that the quotation will not be 
reduced below the minimum of 180s.—in fact, it is 
likely to go higher, as they intend to limit the output 
by two-thirds, and the eftect of this will be felt when 
ouce they have got the grip of the market. Of course 
they are anxious to avoid speculation, and they will 
endeavour by all possible means to prevent it by haying 
as few fluctuations as possible consistent with the laws 
of supply and demand. They will also endeavour to con- 
trol the shipments, so that uo country—say, for ins- 
tance, the United States—will be able to accumulate 
large stocks. One London firm is already reported to 
have approached the controllers with the idea of 
taking over the whole output, but the offer has not 
been entertained. The Government have also decided 
that no camphor manufactred in Japan will be al- 
lowed to b2 exported, as it will be required for theif 
own consumption, sothat henceforth all crude cam- 
phor will be known as Formosan. 

Meanwhile importers and brokers arein a dilem- 
ma as to where they come in, for, as the matter 
now stands, 

THE CRUDE-CAMPHOR BUSINESS 


has been taken outof their hands. At the present time 
there is no business to be done except as regards spot 
stock, of which there is a fair quantity here, especially 
in second hands. It is estimated that the supply is 
sufficient to keep the whole consuming trade going for 
about six months, as there is a stock of 2,000 piculs 
on offer in the hands of London brokers. As it is, 
dealers here have already advanced their price to 
185s., or 5s. over the Government price. Importers 
are naturally sceptical as to the working of the mono- 
poly, and do not believe that it will put anend to 
speculation. They also contend that junkloads of crude 
camphor have been smuggled out of the island and 
conveyed to Hong Koxg, but stringent measures have 
now been taken by the Government to put a stoy to 
such actions. Refiners do not seem so awkwardly 
placed, as, once they have a fixed price for the crude, 
they will be abl2 to regulate the refined accordingly. 
However, they may have the Japanese Government 
as a competitor, as it is their intention to refiue a cer- 
tain amount for their own consumption. Indeed, a 
parcel of refined from Formosa was offered at the drug- 
aactions in February, and sold at 1s, 10d. perlb. The 
establishment of this monopoly can have but one 
effect on the price of camphor, and that will be to place 
it at a higher figure. Were camphor simply used 
pei se for domestic purposes, no advance would prob- 
ably occur; but it now enters largely into the com- 
position of celluloid and this will affect many things. 

Reports which have been received from Formosa, 
state that the island is now settling down to sound in- 
dustrial development. The whole administration is 
being handled by experienced Japanese officials, and 
public works of various kinds are being undertaken. 
There is also a steady flow of American capital intg 
the island,—-Ohemist and Druggist, March 31, 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


New AREAS OF CULTIVATION.—913 acres were 
opened in tea, 49 in cacao, 358 in plantains, 92 
in rubber, and 116 in cardamoms in the course 
of the year. The total acreage planted was 
2,433. A much larger extent of land was sold in 
1899 than in the previous year, when 328 acres 
only found purchasers.—Mr. Hill, 


RUBBER.—She United States Government hoped 
to save some £6,000,000 worth of imported rubber 
annually by starting a new source of supply in 
their recently acquired Hawaii. It is said that 
the agents ot the Agricultural Department will 
collect some 100,000 1u'.ber-trees from Brazil, 
Mexico, and Central America, and begin planting 
in the island —The Planter, June 2. 


CAMPHOR-TREES IN CEYLON.—Mr. Owen, 
of Lindula, has been making another experi- 
ment with camphor-tree prunings and has 
got about one per cent. camphor,—that is 
7-lb. prunings from a 5-year old tree (from 
Hakgala) yielded about one ounce of solid 
camphor, besides oil. This indicates a paying 
industry, if an appreciable clearing and 
supply of prunings could be assured, Crude 
camphor realizes up to 200s per ewt. 


EFFECTS OF SALT WATER ON THE SOIL.—A_ re- 
cent paper read before an English society deals 
with the chemical effect of a high tide on 30,000 
acres of Essex soil. The last water injury lasts, 
according to varions authorities, from five to 
twenty years. Afterthe water had run off it was 
found that there was 2 per cent of the salt in the 
soil twenty times the normal amount, but not 
directly injurious. The damage seems to be 
chiefly due (says ‘* Engineering”) to the entire 
destruction of the earth-worms. The 1898 crop 
was very poor, and the following spring the state 
of the soil was also very unsatisfactory; still 
earth-worms began to appear, and nine-tenths of 
the salt has been washed out by rain. Apparently 
the soil has become gelatinous, owing to the action 
of the chloride on the silicates, the silicate of 
alumina remaining behind, while the other silicates 
are greatly reduced in percentage. The proper 
treatment seems to be to plough in green crops, 
dressing with lime and potash, and manuring.— 
Hachange. 

PYTHON-BREEDING AT THE CALCUTTA Zoo. —It 
is not oftenthat one has the opportunity of seeing 
a pythoness hatching its eggs, and those who 
were lucky enough to visit the Zoological Gar. 
dens last week might have witnessed the unique 
sight. The eggs are about twice the size of ducks’ 
egys, and exhibit a leathery erumpled up ap- 
pearance, as if they were small bladders not pro- 
perly distended with air ; their colour, however, 
is a dirty white, and their covering might be 
compared to the skin of a mushroom. The pytho- 
ness which appears to oe abont thirteen feet in 
length, and whose body in its thickest part must 
be nearly two feet in diameter, is nursing her 
eges in a curious manner. She has coiled herself 
up in a symnietrical heap till she resembles a 
basket of which the sides and the lid are her coils; 
and within this arrangement she has piled up the 
egos, which she is so assiduously hatching. It 
will be interesting to see the little pythons when 
they make their entrance into the world, for, to 
judge from the size of the eggs, they should be 
quite six inches in length. The poor mother was 
so stared at by sightseers that authorities took 
pity upon her and covered up the glass face of 
the cage with a sereen.—Statesman, May 24. 
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TRAVANCORE TE\.—Heavy yields are ex- 
pected trom various tea estates in Travanccre, 
and in some quarters it is thought that quality 
as well as quantity will show improvement. We 
note that the North Travancore Land, Planting 
and Agricultural Society, Ld., has now been 
formally ‘absorbed ” by the Kanan Devan Hills 
Produce Co., Ld. We are by no means snre that 
the planting industry in Travancore will gain by 
the stealy aggrandisement of a company that has 
now acquired such a preponderating influence ; 
but at least it is well that capital should be 
foruhcoming for the development of work.— 
Planting Opinion, May 19. 

REPRESENTATIVE TO PARA.—A_ suggestion has 
been made that the time has come tor Malaya to 
send over a practical planter to Para to inquire 
into the condition of rubber cultivation in that 
country, methods of tapping in vogue, ete., and 
the Chairman of the United Planters’ Associa- 
tion undertook to address a letter to the papers 
on the subject. This has been done and withont 
exception the criticism evoked has been favour- 
able, but the Committee of the Association think 
sufficient time has searcely elapsed for them to give 
any further expression of opinion.—Straits Times. 

A RUBBER PLANT FOR TEMPERATE CLIMss.— 
In a recent lecture at the Paris Académie des 
Sciences, says Das Handelsmwusewm,. Messrs. 
[.Dybowski and G. Frou introduced a new rubber 
furnishing plant, a native of Northern China, 
which is at present cultivated with great sue- 
cess at the Jardin des Plantes, the Paris 
Horticultural Gardens. Up to the present time 
rubber has been extracted from trees only, and 
effurcs have been made to acclimatise those from 
the Netherland East Indies in the French colo- 
nies, but, unfortunately, without any result what- 
ever. This new plant, called Lncomia illi- 
noides, whose fruits, contain over twenty-seven 
per cent of indiaruvber, has great econom- 
ical advantage. It can easily be acclimatised and 
cultivated in countries of even a moderate climate. 


THE NEw CUSTOMS ORDER IN REGARD TO 
TEA.—Last month there came into operation 
a new London Customs order introducin 
the weighment of tea with a Aalenonnd 
weight in conformity with the agreement 
arrived at last year, the result of which 
will be a little gain to producers and buyers, 
we believe. On August 4th last, Messrs, 
Gow, Wilson & Stanton, commenting upon 
the agreement, said :— 


The dispute concerning the overweight which 
growers of Indian and Ceylon Tea have formerly 
allowed buyers has been settled subject to the 
conditions being confirmed by a general meetin 
of importers to be held today, and the Bronseed 
method of weighing receiving the sanction of 
H.M. Customs. The main points of the agree- 
ment are as follows :—The 1-lb. trade draft to be 
allowed as heretofore. All Teas are to be 
weighed gross as formerly, odd ounces being 
disregarded and consequently given in buyers 
favour. The empty package is to be weighed to 
the 4-lb. (a) Should it weigh the exact even 
pound it is to be entered as such. (6) If it 
weighs the even 4-lb. or over it is to be entcred 
as the next pound above. (c) If it weighs below 
the 3-lb. it is to be entered as the 1-Ib. below. 
These regulations to come into force on the 2nd 
October, 1899. This agreement is generally con- 
sidered, under all the circumstances, a reason- 
able compromise and one that growers can 
benefit by, if they exercise care in weighing 
gross and tare, 
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Sucar looks strong from American news, but 
here people think advance gone far enough. 
Wheat and Corn should rise Coffee consump- 
tion is greater than supply and should rise 
Tron, copper and tin are higher enough. Cotton 
growing crop 29 per ceut. increase in acreage and 
fertilizers 23 per cent.—Cor. 


Mic. rrom Ceyton.—ls will be a mitter of 
interesi to many that mica is becoming an avbicle 
of export from this island, Small quaniiies are 
being sent now. The “ City of Sparva, due here 
tomorrow, takes away 1 ton (23 enses) of mica. 
Last month 2! cases were sent. The, areicle 13 
sent to London. Mica is believed, to exist in 
Ceylon extensively and should a demand for it be 
found, Ceylon ought to be able to supply ib to any 


mM 


extent.—Lozal ‘ Bxaminer.” 


THe ASSAM-BENGAL RAILWAY Co., are, Wwe 
hear, taking the enterprising step of inducing 
one of the steamer companies who trade in our 
East [Indies to provide a steamer sevice between 
Chittagong and Lenilon during the ensuing tea 
and jote season. Li would tiean “fall loads? 
either way, we should fancy, or at least hope 
go for ths game te be worth the canille. Messrs: 
Dufe Bruce & Co. are the new consulting Hngi- 
neers af home fo bhe Assam- Bengal Nailway Com- 
pany, in stecession to Mr, Wiliam Duff Beuce. — 
Indian and Eastern Engineer, (May.) 


INDIAN. LABOUR APPLIED FOR FROM TH# 
Spraits!—We commend the following piece of 
Indian news to the enterprising Government 
that rules this land, a Government which for 
its size has more publie works en its hands 
than any in the Masb and has as yet made no 
official announcement as to the steps 1t has 
taken to procure labour for those works :— 

The following telegram from the Government of 
India was recently veceived by the Madras Govern- 
ment :—‘ Governor-General in Council. learns that 
Protected Shvtes, Malay Peninsula, are anxious to 
recruit Indian labour this, year ia famine tracts 
Hopixg to obtain better supply than in ordinary vears 
they seek co-operation of Indixn Governmens, Please 
‘eonsider whethec any special facilities for obtaining 
labour can be given to Protected States exempted 
from Indian Emigration Act.” In reply the Madras 
Government said :—‘‘ Instroctions will be given to 
District Officers to allow the emigration agents of 
Straits Government to proceed with voluntary emi- 
gration without interfereuce or obstruction. 


On THE COLLECTION OF RUBBER FROM 
CRARATR#ES. —From the “ Bulletin de VP Union 
Agricole Calédonienne ” we translate the 
following:—“M. Godefroy-Lebeuf, the well- 
known and distinguished horticulturist, writes 
“to us as follows: My Deut President, —i call 
your attention to the process for collecting 
cearva rubber which, Mr. Lecerf, my friend 


ust now in Guinea, has made known to me. 

Ho soaks a sponge in lime juice or salt 
water, washes one side of the tree to be bled 
sith this sponge, then makes some oblique 
incisions, one above the other. The milk 
escapes and the drops collect and form, in 
coagulating, a layer of rubber which is taken 
away the next morning. The tvees used in 
the experiment were less. than (a year 
old. Yours respectfully, Godefroy Lebceuf. 
Planters and others in Ceylon who freely 
grew the ceara trvee some years ago, and 
then abandoned the eulbure aus worthless, 
should experiment as anove on soime of the 
old trees and send us the result. 
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CHILLIES.—Mr. Stronach writeson another 
page for some practical information on the 
subject. of cultivating chillies. Can any of 
our readers reply from actual and recent ex- 
perience of their own? 

WIPING OUT THE MosQuiro.—Interesting ex- 
periments have been conducted in Sassari by Dr. 
Fermi, Dr. Lumbau, and Dr. Cossul-Rovsea, with 
the object of freeing that town from imesqnitoes. 
The larvee were dest:oyed by meaus of: petroleum 
place! in the puddles and other breeding-yrounds 
twice a month, aud the mosquitoes were ex- 
terminated by ieans of chlorine and other de- 
structive agents. Dr. Hermi considers in possible 
to free any town from mosquitoes by this method, 
unless its situation is exceptionally unfavourable. 
The expense, for a town of 50,000 people, is from 
£40 to £60 a year.—Daily Mail, May 12. 

A VALUABLE TESTIMONY TO: ‘‘T'=A”—has 
just been paid by Professor Victor Horsley 
F.R.S., in the second ‘‘ Lees and Raper Memo 
vial Lecture” in St. James’s Hall, when Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, q.c., M.P., presided. The 
subject was ‘alcohol and the brain” and the 
yeference to tea is found in the following 
paragraph iof which ‘the Thxty Committee” 
and its agents ought to make the most :— 

Now was to be considered the effect of alcohol 
upon voluntary movements—those performea by 
the central part of the great brain. Ithad been 
discovered that this part of the brain does not 
act uniformly and steadily, but that it gives out 
energy intermittently, in a tremulous way, bya 
rhythmic succession of impulses. Careful investi- 
gation had shown that alcohol increased this 
tremulousness, and also reduced the power of 
action. Krepelin found, in experiments with the 
dynamometer, that, after a small dose of aleohol, 
at first an additional amount of power was put 
out, but that it was quickly followed by a lower- 
ing effect. We found also the interesting fact that 
after a dose of tea there was no lowering effect. 
Further expcriments had been made in which a 
certain amount of thought was combined with 
voluntary movements. Compositors offered them- 
selves as subjects for this experiment, and by 
eareful measurement it shad been clearly de- 
monstrated that small doses of aleohol had a 
deleterious effect. So in the case of Arctic ex- 
peditions and other undertakings experience had 
shown that alcohol as an article of diet should 
be excluded. ; 

INDIA-RUBBER,—It is extraordinary the 
interest taken in this product all round the 
tropical world and beyond it as shown by 
the indian Government deciding to open a 
10,000-acres plantation on the Barma Coast. 
Our latest enquiry comes, from  Port-au- 
Prince, from a former Gardener at Kew, who 
is now eugaged in Rubber Cuitivation in 
Uayti for a large . Belgian Commercial 
House. Besides growing Heveas, Castilloa, 
‘Manihot,’ and ‘Supinon’ (sic) on a large 
seale, he intends trying a number of other 
rubber-yielding plants. From Paris, we have 
an interesting but rather puzzling letter 
from Mr. A. Godefroy-Lebeuf, which, written 
in English, we interpret in some parts as 
well as we can. The sample of rubber sent 
to us is. very peculiar, coavse and by no 
means clean—but- stili rubber. Ib can be 
seen at our office by anyone interested. 
There should be no difficulty in getting the 
piecés, of bark for experiment, as desired by 
our correspondent ; but he-sives, us 70 dimen- 
sious will strips an inch wide, by a Loot 
in length, do? 
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eads & Plants of Commercial Products. 


Castilloa Elastica Cervantes.—Orders being booked for the coming crop of seeds available in 
June and July, selected seed from very old trees. R.N. Lyne, Esq., Director of Agriculture, Zanzibar, 
writes nuuder date 24th August, 1899 :—‘‘ Please send me 200 seeds of Castilloa Hlastica for further trial; 
the seeds of Castilloa you sent me last August germinated very well.” Price and particularsin our Circular 
No. 32; special quotations for large orders according to quantity ; immediate booking necessary to avoid 
disappointment, 

Hevea Brasiliensis (Para Rubber).—-Orders being booked for the coming crop available in 
August and September, 1900. Thisis the only crop of seeds in the year. All orders should reach 
us before the end of July to avoid disappointment, as we have to make arrangementsin time; guaranteed 
to arrive in good order at destination. We have already booked a large number of orders. <A leading 
Sumatra Planter, who ordered 50,000 Hevea Brasiliensis seeds last year writes under date 27th February, 
1900 :—‘‘ I received your favor of the 12th instant, out of which I learn that you booked me for 100,000 
Hevea Brasiliensis seeds for August and September on the same conditions as before, but at the price of ——~ 
per thousand.’’ Plants can be forwarded all the year round in Wardian cases. Price and particulars as per 
our Circular No, 30. A Borneo planter writes dating, Sancakan, 17th August, 1899:—‘*The last lot of 
Para seeds turned out very well.” Our shipments of Para plants last year has exceeded over 300,0C0 to 
different countries. Special terms for Jarge orders on application, 

Kickxia Africana (Lagos Rubber).--One of the staple articles of commerce in Lagos grow very 
vigorously, realizing over 3s. per lb. in the Liverpool market. Seedsand plants, price on application. 

Hancornia Speciosa (Mangibeira tKubber).—Besides the value of rubber, it bears delicious 
fruits, which is a great favourite with the Brazilians, cultivated for both purposes. Seeds and plants, price 
on application. 

Coffee Arabica Liberian Hybrid, Maragogopie Hybrid, C. Stanophylla and other 
varieties. Price of seeds on application, 

Ficus Elastica (Assam and Java Rubber),—Seeds supplied with instructions; price according to 
quantity. This tree grows equally well in high and low land, in forest and grass land, its cultivation being 
extended largely by the Indian Government. For price of seeds with particulars as per our Vircalar No, 33. 

Manihot Glaziovii (Ceara or Manicoba Rubber).—Fresh seeds available all the year round; 
price as per our Circular No, 3]. 

Urceola Esculenta (Burma Rubber) and Landolphia Kirkii (Mozambique Ruoper),—Seeds 
and plants, both are creepers. 

Cinchona Seeds.— Different varieties. 

Sterculia Acuminata.—(Kolanut). Superior quality, seeds and plants; price on application, 
packed to stand the transit well for several months, a hardy tree, cultivation easy, 

Erytirina Lithosperma.—Thornless variety, new crop of seeds ready in December, May and 
June. Price acccording to quantity on application. 

Seeds and Plants of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Clove, Sandlewood, Pepper, Cardamom, Vanilla. 
Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees, Shade and Timber Trees, Kucalyptus various varieties, 
also Palms, Bu!bs, Orchids, &e. ; 

Our entarged Descriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products for 
Foreign Countries for 1899-1900 are now being forwarded to applicants in different parts of the world, 
Also Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds and Plants of Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Tubers and Yams, and Orchids. 

*Sourn Arrica.”’—The great authority on South African affairs of 25th March, 1899, says :-- 
‘¢ An interesting Catalogue reaches us from the Kast. It is issued by William Brothers, Tropical 
Seed Merchants, of Henaratgoda, Ceylon, and schedules all the useful and beautiful plants which will 
thrive in tropical and semi-tropical regions. We fancy Messrs. Williams should do good business, for now 
that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they must turn to and prove that 
they were worth the grabbling. We recommend the great Powers and Concessionaries under them to'go to 
William Brothers.” 

Our new Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds of Shade Trees for Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Cardamoms, &c-, 
Timber Trees, Trees for Avenues, Hedges, Wind and shoitor Belts, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Climbing 
Plants; and Seeds and Plants of Palms, Calamus, Pandanus, Cycads, Tree and other Ferns, Crotons and 
Dracinas, now being prepared and will be ready shortly, 

Special Arrangements made with foreign Governments, Botanical and Agricultaral Depart- 
ments, Planters and others for supplying seeds and plants of Commercial! Products in large quantities, 


Agents in London :—Messrs. P, W. WOOLLEY & Co., 90, Lower Thames Sireet. 
Agent in Colombo, Ceylon :—K. B, CREASY, Esq. 
Telegraphic Address : _ J. P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 


WILLIAM, VEYANGODA, CEYLON. Tropical Seed Merchants, 


Lieber’s, A.1. and A.B.C, Codes used. HENARATGODA, Cayton, 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF AN _ AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPARTMENT. 


“ Camellia,” who writes some of the most in- 
teresting and sagacious letters appearing in the 
Pioneer, has a communication in a recent issue 
from which we extract the following, as of special 
interest tous in Ceylon, who already have the 
nucleus of our coming Agricultural Department : 
—At the present moment it is indisputable the 
three great planting industries of the country— 
I refer to 

THA, 

eoffee, and indigo—have entered on a critical 
period, at all events financially ; and I do not think 
the most expert of either of the above will be 
found venturing on any sort of confident forecast 
for the future of either of the above noted in- 
dustries,—certainly the great palmy days of all 
are past. Now itis worth while briefly consider- 
ing first tea, if the splendid province of Assam is 
dne to anybody it surely is the tea planters, and 
British capita! in the main. Assam tea has been 
fairly floated now over fifty years. During that 
time it has paid Her Majesty’s Government an 
enormous sumin revenue, it has been the life- 
blood of many Calcutta firms, river companies, 
docks companies and created a large number of 
Government officials, and added very largely to 
Indian revenue in many ways, in short it has 
been one of the greatest factors of the century 
in India’s prosperity and commercial enterprise. 
This being so I would maintain it is the duty 
of Government to assist it in every possible way, 
practically and scientifically, and when it is borne 
in mind what America, Canada, and all the 
Australian Governments are doing for their chief 
staples and have been doing for years past, it 
is nothing short of a disgrace that the tea in- 
dustry in India at this time of day is without 
a mycologist, and only now just on the point of 
bringing out an agriculturist chemist “tis true. 
Dr. Watt made avaluable investigation into the 
insect pests of tea no great time ago. Sub- 
sequently what did -he say? That he knew of 
nothing so beset with empirical methods as tea ; 
yet at this present moment 


THE INDUSTRY IS ABSOLUTELY BEREFT 


of a single Governinent Officer, systematically em- 
ployed to investigate these empirical methods re- 
ferred to by Dr. Watt. I donot think it is too 
much to say as our American cousins would cer- 
tainly say,—‘‘ Guess we would made things hum 
differently.” And I feel sure if Mr. Stebbing 
or any one else cares to make enquiry, he will 
find planters now-a-days in India have quite all 
they know what to do, to figure out accounts 
on the right side ; and while I fancy none of them 
want charity a first rate case could be easily made 
out for a far more liberal and just treatment 
at the hands of Government, especially in the way 
of a searching enquiry into all things apper- 
taining to tea. Here with an Agricultural Depart- 
ment, worked on QOanadian or American lines, 
there would surely be a tea section in which 
experts would work out the problems and eli- 
minate the empiricism from beginning to end. 
It is altogether too much to expect at 
this time of day when these industries have 
certainly got into troublesome times to ex- 
pect private individuals or associations of 
individuals can do much. Time is required 
money is required, laboratory and instruments 
and Bore all 
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PERSISTENT CONTINUOUS INVESTIGATION 


in all these things nigh every individual comes to 
grief in some one particular or another, and no sort 
of solid progress is made or possible. 

furthermore I apprehend it is extremely few 
among planters and agriculturist who are scienti- 
fically trained to carry scientific experiments and 
research very far, About two years ago the 
Madras planters thought to import the lady bird 
for their estates, and sent all the way to Austraiia. 
They spent, I believe, over R3,000 and arrived back 
with a perfectly dead cargo of lady birds. And 
the Himalayas, at all events, teeming with the 
lady bird, some fifteen months ago, I believe with 
the aid of a score of boys and R100. If could in 
one part of the Himalayas alone have collected 
easily ten to twenty thousand within a week, I 
mention this toshow what strange things may be 
done from disjointed private efforts, and to illus- 
trate how really urgent the 


NEED IS FOR AN ALL-EMBRACING GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


that should be the planter’s and agriculturist’s 
true philosopher and friend in all things affecting 
soils, crops, insect pests, and remediss, and cul- 
tural methods, manures and values and so forth ; 
and by creating a Department filled with men 
whose sole business were these matters, there 
would at once arise that fellow feeling that makes 
for wondrous kindness among men of the same 
calling: the planter and the agriculturist, would 
immediately be at home, with his Government 
brother of similar instincts and aspirations. I 
will venture the opinion that no Civil Service, 
devoid of practical and scientific training, will 
ever induce this feeling. This is how it comes 
that in America, Australia, the West Indies, and 
Canada the same idea has just been ably taken 
up where quite a number of agricultural teachers 
have gone from England under the control and 
supervision of Dr. Morris, late Assistant Diree- 
torof the Royal Gardens, Kew. You find the 


Departments and the practical agriculturalist 
bound mutuality together in many ways, and 
in these countries it is conspicuously clear 


that the Governments very fully recognise that 
BY THIS METHOD, YOU EXPLOIT THE LAND 


and country, and increase its wealth, revenue, and 
stability. In South Australia our agricultural 
colonists are doing bravely under anything but 
Eldoradc conditions; indeed when the many 
practical difficulties and extremely moderate crops 
are fully taken into account, it is surprising what 
they do under the generous help and guidance of 
their very helpfal Agricultural Department. Let 
India do likewise and then agriculturally we 
shall begin to live. All through I have quoted 
America, Canada, and the Australian Colonies by 
way of example merely. We can have none of 
these places in India, and yet it is certain that 
in some things we could go better than any of 
them,—parodying a certain celebrated jingle I 
would say: ‘‘ We've got the country, and the 
money, but we havn’t got the meu,”—that is in 
the Indian Agricultural Department. 


Nutmecs IN West Arrica.—An attempt has 
ately been made to acclimatise the nutmeg tree 
in German West Africa, but only in the botanical 
gardens. We have not as yet heard the results 
of the experiments made,—IJndian Planters’ 
Gazette, June 2, 
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PLANTING LIFE IN FUJI. 
BY AN OLD RESIDENT. 


In the year 1867, on a fine and pleasant tropical 
eveninig, we dropped anchor in Levuka harbour, 
after a very enjoyable trip in the barque ‘‘ City 
of Melbourne ” trom Sydney. After a short stay 
of two months in Levuka, weleft for the interior 
of Viti Levu, to take up our residence and pre- 
pare a future home for our tamily. The first 
sight of our future home was anything but pro- 
mising, on account of uncertainty of the feeling 
then existing amongst the natives, and the dense- 
ness of the timber land on which we had deter- 
mined to settle. The nearest neighbour was at 
a distance of several miles. The natives were 
very treacherous and uncertain in those days, 
and you never knew how to take them until 
it was too late. I remember dlistinetly the first 
time we had to fire on them, when they started 
to destroy the cattle fences; fortunately none 
were ever hurt, and I have ascertained since that 
the shots were fired simply to frighten them, aud 
had very little effect. 

We secured the estate known in those days 
as Nai Vuka, the bundaries of which were two 
ereeks running into the main river. Since then 
it has gradually become an Indian settlement 
called Illahabad, We cleared off the dense scrub 
and bush, and had all the land ploughed up and 
planted with cotton, which certainly flourished 
in those days, and fortune smiled on us for a 
very short period, until we witnessed our first 
hurricane. It started blowing a fresh breeze 
about three o’ciock in the afternoon, and gradu- 
ally increased in violence as the darkness came. 
We sat around the dining-table watching the 
barometor very closely and anxiously till about 
two in tho morning. The glass showed 27:29, 
and we thought it advisable to take to the 
hills, as the river was vising so rapidly and the 
house collapsing on all sides. About half an 
hour after leaving the dwelling, the whole build- 
ing fell in, carrying destruction everywhere. 
When the wind subsided, we left the hills to 
view the damage; we had to man the whale- 
boat and row over the estate as far as our former 
habitation, which then had about five feet of 
water inside the remains, Out of about ten 
buildings not one remained standing; we took 
refuge under the lee cfa blown-down bungalow, 
and prepared a meal, the first for twenty-four 
hours ; and by night on the third day we had 
a temporary residence erected. The main _por- 
tion of the estate was under water for about 
six days, the men in the meantime, some eighty 
of them, existing by driving for food on the 
plantation. It was a heartrendingsight to wit- 
ness the complete destruction everywhere the 
eye could see. Everything looked so well and 
promising for a big crop, and in forty-eight hours 
we were, comparatively speaking, ruined, 

I have witnessed some fourteen hurricanes 
since, but none to compare with my first hurri- 
cane. Every planter on the Riva river suffered 
very severely, and it took them years of hard 
work and economy to get their heads above water 
and make another start. Our fist shipment 
of cotton. some sixty odd bales, brought us only a 
poor return, and barely paid the expenses of 
ginning, labour and freight, and left us such 
a small margin for profit that planters gave 
up cotton planting. ‘They then went in for 
sugar-growing, which also proved such ruination 

_ yhab many growers were hopelessly in debt, and 
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they were unable to recover themselves, mainly 
because the first sugar-mill ordered did not come 
to hand, and the crops were allowed to rot where 
they were grown; and then hurricane No. 2 did 
the rest,—it was indeed a case of the last straw 
that broke the camel's back. 

The average cotton-planter expected to have 
his fortune made in first years at most. The 
truth is, that many a planter is a man of birth, 
education, and talents, a gentleman who would 
be an ornament to any society, but having the 
misfortune to have a limited supply of money, 
not enough to maintain him in the society to 
which he has been accustomed, he, with the pluck 
and enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon race, throws 
himself into a far country to battle with the soil, 
and wring a fortune from Mother Earth. Unfor- 
tunately Mother Earth is not always kind, and 
many of these gallant fellows are struggling on 
in debt and poverty, though still gentlemen, and 
keeping a firm face to the foe. Others are retired 
naval or military officers, who during the cotton 
excitement sold up, retired, and thought in a 
few short years to realise what a lifetime of pro- 
fessional exertion would never have done. Pro. 
fessional men abound; impatient of their slow 
toil in the colonies or the mother country, they 
too rushed to the land of promise, and drifted 
into the position of planters. But the majority 
of successful men are the canny Scotch agricul- 
turists, who simply invested their little money 
here because the land was good. We have also 
the experienced, sturdy, but withal gentlemanly 
and well-educated Australians, who being dis- 
appointed by the depreciation of squatting pro- 
perty in their own colony, have come to woo 
success as squatters in a new country. 

ROBERT CRAWFORD BENTLEY, 
—Caledonian Jottings. 


MALARIAL MOSQUITO. 


AN EXPEDITION TO THE FEVER-STRICKEN| 
CAMPAGNA, 


A scheme, somewhat dramatic in its details, 
has been sanctioned, says Reuter’s Agency, by the 
Colonial Office, to prove to the public at large that 
Nir fever is directly attributable to mosquito 

ite. 

Two doctors who have never suffered from 
malaria have volunteered to live in a specially 
constructed hut in what Dr. Manson, of the 
Colonial Office, deseribes as one of the deadliest 
places on earth, for the whole of this summer, 
These gentlemen are Dr. Louis Sambon and Dr. 
G C Low, and both have made special studies of 
tropical diseases, Dr. Low, only afew days ago, 
made the important discovery that elephantiasis is 
distinctly traceable to mosquito bite and not te 
drinking impure water. Dr, Sambon has given 
some particulars of the expedition, which begins 
work on Ist June. It is intended to prove that 
malarial fever is caused by inoculation from in- 
fected mosquitos, and that a person who has 
never had malarial can live with safety in a 
malarial region provided he be not bitten by these 
insects. To this end Dr. Manson, Dr. Sambon, 
and a number of other doctors visited Italy and 
arranged a conference with the Italian doctors in 
Rome. 

ONE OF THE DEADLIEST SPOTS. 

““We then went out to the Roman Campagna,” 
said Dr, Sambon, ‘‘and it was there and then 
decided that ng better place could be found fog 
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our experiment. No worse form of malaria is to 
be found anywhere than that which exists in this 
fever-stricken area. It is indeed one of the dead- 
liest spots on the globe. There are, of course, 
places just as bad in tropical Africa, but in the 
Campagna, while it is possible to jive under the 
worst imaginable conditions, one is within few 
yards of all the civilisation and resources of Rome, 
which is, I should add, itself perfectly healthy. 
The few people who live in the Campagna are 
the very lowest type of Italians, They suffer 
terribly from malaria and the uniortunate railway 
men anil others who have to seek their living in 
this swamp have tobe constantly changed. Even 
with these precautions the death rate is terribly 
high. A specially constructed mosquito-proof house 
has been designed in which we are to spend the 
summer, and a spot chosen for its erection. We 
have hit upon a localivy on the line of railway 
running from Rome to Tivoli. The house will 
be put together at a spot about a mile from. the 
little station of Cervellata, thirty minutes’ run by 
rail from Rome, where a colony of Lombards are 
trying to reclaim that part of the Campagna. 
PRECAUTIONS AGAINST BEING BITTEN. 

“Acting on the theory that the disease is due 
solely to mosquito bite wemust see init that we are 
not bitten. So during every night, the chief time 
of attack, we shall see ourselves up in our mos- 
quito-proof house. In the daytime we shall, of 
course, go out and pursue our work in the open air 
‘but the chances of being bitten by this special 
species of mosquito in the day time are very small. 
Our contract with the Colonial Office is to live 
here and not to get bitten. Jf wedo not get fever 
it will be proof positive that our theory is correct, 
buat if, on the other hand, we do get malaria it will 
not prove thecontrary, but will be merely evidence 
that wehave been bitten. The house in which we 
shall live is a specially constructed wooden build- 
ing with double casements all carefully covered 
with special zinc mosquito proof netting. This 
material has also been placed under the eaves of the 
roof, and we have a special system of double doors 
and curtains in theentrance porch. There are, of 
course no chimneys. In addition to bedrooms for 
overselves and our servants and a diningroom there 
will be a specially fitted Jaboratory. Besides 
‘these precautions we shall also have mosquito 
nets round the beds. 

INOCULATION EXPERIMENTS. 

‘« Another part of our experiment will be the dis- 
patch to London of live mosquitos, that have sucked 
the blood from cases of benign tertain fever (the 
mild form of the disease). ‘These will be sent to 
the School of Tropical Medicine, and Dr. Manson’s 
son and other doctors there will, by thrusting their 
bare arms into a box of these infected insects, al- 
low themselves _to be inoculated.” : 

Dr. Patrick Manson, Medical Adviser to the 
Colonial Office, confirmed what Dr. Sambon had 
said, and added that malaria infected mosquitos 
which are to be sent home will be used to inoculate 
certain volunteers in England.—Home paper, 
May 5. 
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CEYLON PLANTERS IN 'THE WYNAAD, 


The Wynaad correspondent of the Times 
of Malabar writes:—“ The following ex- 
Ceylon planters are either residents now in 
Wrynaad, or have acquired valuable pro- 

erties in the taluk ;—Messrs, Hugh Parry, 
3 De Fonblanque, J S Nicolls, R Glennie, E 
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H F Day, Stewart Robinson, and W Q 
Wright. Mr. Robinson, during a trip home 
last year, volunteered for the Yeomanry, 
and is reported to be in South Africa now, 
while illness recently compelled Mr. Wright 
to seek a change out of India, but we have 
hopes of welcoming these popular members 
of the community back later on.” 


—__»—__ 


TO BANISH FLIES. 


Flies area great nuisance in summer time around 
the house. ‘l'hey are a greater nuisance when the 
barn is filthy, or if it is too pear the house. 
Where it is desired to get rid of flies, the follow- 
ing is recommended :—One part of benzoin and 
one of balsam tolu, five parts of charcoal, one and 
a-half of common insect powder, and one-half part 
of saltpetre; add sufficient water to knead a 
stiff paste. Roll into pastels and dry them, 
One will burn for some time in a yoom, and the 
fumes will destroy flies, mosquitoes, and vermin 
without injuring furniture or fine curtains.— 
“ AUGUSTUS,” in Park and Cemetery.—Queensland 
Agricultural Journal, April 1. 
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RUBBER : RANDOM NOTES FROM PARA. 


The figures herewith indicate how important 


the ports of Iquitos and Manaos are becoming 

as points of shipment for rubber. The ship- 

ments direct from those ports have increased 

as follows: 

Year. Tons. Year. Tons. Year, Tons, 
1880 373 1887 -- 1,688 1894 3,953 
1881 307 1888  ... 2,141 1895 5,433 
1882 430 1889 ... 3,255 1896 |. 6,827 
1883 ... 695 1890 .. 3,693 1897 -» 7,523 
1884 +» 1,013 1891 _—... 3,991 1898 7,173 
1885 -.. 1,462 1892 ... 8.812 1899 7,858 
1886 ... 1,074 1893 - 8,745 


Albert Courbain, the illustrious Belgian ex- 
plorer at present on the river Jurua, writes to 
the Belgian consul at Para: “I have acquired 
some knowledge cf the Indian tribes between 
the Jarua and the Javary, of some of whom I 
have taken photographs. The soil is most rich 
in rubber and caucho. I can affirm the existence 
of a new tree, of whose leaves, seeds, and plants 
I shall send specimens to Para. It js abundant, 
the milk is rich, and the rubber} is similar to 


sernamby. After smoking, it is flexible and 
elastic. These regions areJin a great art un- 
known.” GRAO PARA, 


- Para, Brazil, March 7th, 1900.—The India Rub- 
ber World. : 
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OVERHEAD NETTING FOR TOMATOES, 


Referring to an extract from Garden and Field 
in our last issue on tomato growing, Mr. W 
Hobart, Main Range, Toowoomba, writes : I haye 
grown tomatoes on overhead netting for years, 
and I find it the best of many plans I have tried. 
The young stalks must be properly guided and 
trained through the meshes and not oe allowed 
to fall back again. When the vines are full grown, 
the tap of the netting is a complete mass of fruit 
and leaves, and all the fruit is clean. T make the 
frame of stout hardwood pegs, 18 inches above 
ground. Hardwood betensare nailed on the top, 
and the wire stretched across it. Such a frame- 
work is easily taken to pieces and put up again 
where required.— Queensland Agricultural Jour. 
nol, April 1, j 
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OF TEA SALE. 


THE NEW CONDITIONS 


(Draft proposals.) 
1. The highest bidder to be the Parchaser, and any 
dispute that may ariseas to bidding to be settled by 
the Selling Brecker, 


2. Brokers must declare, in writing, their Principals 
(to be approved by the Selling Brokers) within 24 hours 
giter the purchase, or be held responsible; and-those 


who may execute orders at this Sale for parties not 
resident in London shall produce a known Agent here, 
who shall undertake to complete the Contract; in 
failure of which the broker so buying shall be held 
responsible; andif any Broker shall purchase for any 
person or persons under age, he shall be held respon- 
sible. In the case of teas sold for cash, the Buying 
Broker to be held responsible. 


3. Every person who shall be declared the highest 
bidder shall pay to the Selling Broker a deposit of £1 
per chest atthe time of sale, if demanded, or on the 
Saturday following the day of sale, or on the delivery 
of the Weight Notes; the remainder of the purchase- 
money to bepaid on or before Friday,.... 
ss.+- Interest at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum 
will be allowed on payment of the deposit, and on the 
remainder from the day of payment to the prompt day. 
The tea tobe taken by the Buyers at the Customs 
landing weight, delivery in bond, with the Customs’ 
tare. Draft as usual. The Customs’ landing weight 
shall mean the full weight of the package as landed, 
and shall include the odd ounces which the package 
may weigh in excess of the Customs’ inscribed weight. 
The only tea which may be-taken from the packages be- 
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fore delivering them to the Buyers shall be 
that drawn for merchants’ samples which 
samples shall not in the whole exceed two lb. 


in weight from each entire lot. The buyer will, 
‘however, have the option of taking up any entire lot 
or lots as printed by Prime Warrant, and if the 
buyer wishes to exercise this option he shall give 
notice to that effect to the Selling Broker not later 
than 5°30 p.m. on the day of sale, when the lot or 
lots notified to be taken under Prime Warrant shall 
be prompt on the Saturday following the day of sale, 
but the buyer shall be entitled to the usual five per 
cent. Cash Discount, calculated to the date of the 
three months’ prompt, and, in addition, to a cash 
allowance equal to six weeks’ rent. The seller shall 
pay rent on lots taken up under Prime Warrant, 
up to the Friday following the day of payment. 


4. Before they were placed on show these teas 
have been bulked (in the country of production or 
London). They have been inspected and the pack- 
ages weighed and tared, the leads, linings or lids 

roperly fixed down, and in the case of London 
Faieed teas they have been re-weighed and 41] the 

| packages will be nailed or screwed down by the eyen 
“ing of the third day after the day of sale. Delivery 
will be given on the day after the day of sale and 
up to the delivery of the Weight Notes, on notice 
being given in writing the day before it is required 
'to the selling broker and warehousekeeper, The 

» buyer to have the option of refusing any packaces 

as to which the above conditions have not been com. 
plied with. 


_  §. Three clear working days are to be allowed 

' for delivery of weight notes. The buyer to have the 

' option of refusing to accept any lot or lots for 
which Weight Notes have not been delivered by the 
evening of the third day, by giving a written notice 

_ to that effect to the Selling Broker on the follow- 
ing morning, if, on application, he cannot then ob- 
tain them. Missing packages if equalto bulk, and 

_ not more than five per cent, are exempted from this 
condition, and are to be taken by the Buyer at the 

original priceand prompt if tendered within fourteen 
working days from date of contract, 
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6. No claim for difference in bulk from show or 
selling sample will be entertained unless notified 
In writing to the Selling Broker within three 

J working days from the day of sale. ; 

7. No allowance will be made on accoun } 
damage, rubbish, false package, or ceeae ean: 
ness, found, or alleged to be found, after the goods 
have been taken from the warehonses. 

8. Lot money to the Selling Broker as usual. 

9. All tea sold at this sale to be at the risk of the 
sellers until the prompt day, unless paid for pre- 
viously, but only to the extent of market value. In 
the event of non-delivery by loss from fire, the con- 
tract for such portion to be void, and the deposit 
paid to be returned. Rent to commence from the 
prompi day. 

10. Particniars as to whether Calcutta, London or 
Factory Bulked, whether average or separated tare 
and description of the kind of package shall be printed 
against each lot. 

11. Any dispute that may arise concerning any 
parce] sold in this catalogue to be referred to twe 
arbitrators (who must be members of either the Indian 
Tea Association, the Ceylon Association in London 
the Tea Buyers’ Association, or of the Tea Brokers’ 
Association of London) to be mutually chosen, and 
who are to appoint an Umpire, if necessary, the loser 
to pay the fees (two guineas) to each arbitrator, and 
two guineas to the Umpire if called in; the fee to 
include attendance at the warehouses if necessary, 

12. If any buyer shall fail to comply with the above 
corditions, the vendors shall be at hberty to re-sell 
the teas either by public or private gale, the deficiency 
if any, with interests of money, from the prompt day, 
warehouse rent, and all other charges and damages 
of every kind, to be chargeable to such defanlter, and 
be recoverable against him at Law. : 
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Old Clause 
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THE PLUMBAGO TRADE IN LONDON, 


Plumbago is an article which passes through 
such narrow channels that one might work for 
years in the tea trade without hearing anything 
about it, though its headquarters are also in 
Mincing Lane. So many people in Ceylon now 
are on the look-out for this mineral, that I 
thought it might be of interest to your readers 
to have some information from one of the few 
who are really in the know. [ accordingly ob- 
tained an introduction to Mr. Marshall, of Messrs 
Marshall and French, who kindly placed the 
following at my disposal. My ‘first question 
related to the reasons for the recent heavy fall in 
price. This I understood was not due to the 
supply exceeding the demand or to any marked 
increase in the exports, but rather to buyers 
holding off in tie belief that, with so many Com. 
panies and proprietors prospecting, there was 
likely to be an increase sooner or later, Mr 
Marshall thought, however, that with the mon- 
soon almost due, it was quite possible that there 
might shortly be a recovery, as supplies generall 
fell off inthe wet weather. The recovery if FA 
came, would be most marked in the fine qualities 
for which even now there was a strong demand 
—£70 being offered for lumps, without business 
following. My informant was not sanguine as to 
the prospects for ‘‘common lead” with which 
the market was rather overstocked, aud in this 
class a further fall was almost inevitable, but as 
long as the demand for crucibles and for carbon for 
electric lighting went on, prospects for good plum- 
bago were bright enough. It was reported in 
London that native exportersin Ceylon had formed 
a kind of ring, with the view of maintainino rates, 
but their efforts had been without success, As 
illustrating the enormous rise which teok placg 
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not long ago, Mr, Marshall told me of a native 
merchant, who had offered him 700 tons at £11. 
No bids could be obtained at this limit, and 
* shortly after the price went right away to £40. 
‘““There was,” as Mr. Marshall said, “a fortune 
in it.” 

Efforts are being made, I understand, from in- 
formation received in other quarters, to form a 
more open market in plumbago, aud it is hinted 
that, sending the stuff to the brokers who do 
the bulk of the present business, means-simply 
getting the price which the Morgan Crucible 
Company care to pay. I do not know how this 
may be, but Mr. Marshall told me an amusing 
story of the result of an attempv recently made 
to effect a sale through a broker who got a con- 
signment and who had to come to Mr. Marshall 
to get him to value it for him. A monoply does 
not generally conduce to good prices being paid 
for any article, but the recent rise goes to show 
that, in the case of plumbago, the Morgan Crucible 
Cempany does not always have things its own way. 
—London Cor, of local ‘‘Times.” 
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ON RICE MEAL. 


A SUGGESTION FOR INDIAN FAMINE RELIEF. 


(By George S. Keith, M.D.. Author of A Plea 
for aSimpler Life, fads of an Old Physician, &c.) 
I have always believed—and this is the general 
belief—that rice, which is the principal food of 
the natives in many parts of India, is mostly a 
pure starch, and contains very little from which 
to form a strong body of muscle and bone. I was 
undeceived as to this when on a recent voyage to 
Rangoon. [had asked if brown bread was to be 
had on board, and was told that it was not, and 
that there was no wheaten flour to make it from. 
A few days afterI was surprised to see it on the 
table, and of excellent quality. On inquiring of 
the baker, a very intelligent Scot, he told 
me the bread was made _ from white 
flour and rice-meal, four parts of the 
former to one part of the latter. He had 
used this for more than twelve months when 
brown bread was asked for. This rice-meal is got 
in 

THE PROCESS OF CLEANING RICE 


in the rice-mills of India. From the rough paddy 
the husk is first rubbed off; part of it is used in 
the mill as fuel, and the rest is thrown into the 
sea. Whatis next removed is the rice-meal. This 
is sent to England, and is given to the pigs or 
made into oil-cake for fattening cattle. On my 
return voyage the vessel brought nearly one thou- 
sand tons of it in bags to Liverpool, where it is 
in great demand. Itis not known toany of the 
corn-dealers in Edinburgh. Twelve months ago it 
was selling at about three pounds a ton; lately, 
owing to the high price of all feeding-stufts, it has 
been quoted at from four pounds fifteen shillings 
to five pounds. I brought some of it home, and 
it makes excellent brown bread when used in the 
above proportions. I have also some of the partly- 
cleaned rice, from the further cleaning of which 
the rice-meal is obtained in quantity varying from 
7 to 16 percent. In a specimen of the partially- 
cleaned rice which I gov from the largest mill in 
Aangoon, a considerable portion of the rice meal 
has evidently been lost in cleaning off the husk, 
as only 10 or 12 per cent. of the grain, and this 
the smaller size, has retained its natural red 
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colour, which is somewhat darker than the natural 
grain of wheat. Hence it is probable that the 
rice could give eveu a higher proportion of meal 
than 16 per cent. I have got 


AN ANALYSIS 


made of this meal by the chemist of Messrs. 
Dunean & Flockhart, Edinburgh, and, although 
it had lost some of its flesh-and-bone-making 
ingredients, it was found to contain 124 per 
cent. albuminoids, and 44 per cent. phos- 
phoric acid, which, in union with lime, as 
phosphate of lime, makes up the greater part 
of the ash, amounting to 72 per cent. The 
meal is thus very rich in albuminoids and phos- 
phates. On the bank of the Irrawaddy I hap- 
pened to see about a ton of rice which had been 
freed from the husk, but still retained its red 
colour; and I was told in Rangoon that the 
natives sometimes clean the rice for then:selves, 
aud use it in the form in which I saw it. I heard 
recently from an engineer who has for some time 
been in charge of railways in Assam that red 
vice used by the natives, who are a finer and 
stronger race than the Hindus. I have also been 
told of a family in the West of Scotland who 
have been in the habit of 


GETTING RED RICE REGULARLY FROM CEYLON. 


In this country the value of rice as a food is 
reduced still further by the mode of cooking. It 
is boiled in a large quantity of water. This takes 
out most of the albuminoids, and as the water is 
thrown away, these are lost. In India the water 
used is just enough to swell the rice, and every- 
thing is preserved. Parkes gives 5 per cent, 
as the proportion of albuminoids in white rice, 
and 11 per cent. in white flour. I have endea- 
voured to get the Government of India interested 
in the rice-meai question. It is a pity that 
the best part of tlie rice should be sent. to 
this country for cattle when it is so much 
needed ir. India, especia'ly for the young. As a 
matter of pure economy it is important that it 
be retained in the country. Two parts of our 
brown wheaten bread go as far as three parts 
of white bread, both in satisfying the appetite 
and in supplying the wantsof the system. if the 
same ratio holds as to red rice and white rice, 
a great money-saving would be effected by sub- 
stituting the former for the latter. The price of 
rice-meal gotin cleaning white rice for this. and 
other countries is also less than that of white 
rice; but this is of small importance compared 
with its value as a food. It makes excellent 


porridge. A time of famine may be the best for 
introducing 

A CHANGE 
in the habits of the people. As _ red 


rice is already used in some parts of India, its 
general use should not be a great difficulty. When 
we consider that brown bread is so little used 
among ourselves, though its use is increasing among 
the upper classes, and that as yet for the greater 
quantity of wheat consumed ia this country goes 
to the pigs, we need not be surprised that in India 
also this thriftless system prevails, to the deteriora- 
tion of many millions of people. In this country 
the matter is of less importance as, overfeeding 
being the rule, the poor white loaf may often do 
less harm than the richer brown one. In a poor 
country like India, where the people are underfed, 
the case is very different, —Chambers’ Journal, 
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“THE CEYLON PEARL FISHERIES: 


SIR WILLIAM TWYNAM’S REPORT— 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH IT? 


We have now concluded our perusal of 
Sir William Twynam’s elaborate and historic 
Report, of twenty-six foolscap printed pages, 
on our Pearl Fisheries and made special re- 
ference to some forsy pages of appendices. 
To one who was generally acquainted with 
the writings of Capt. James Steuart, Mr. 
Thomas, of the Madras Civil Service, Mr. 
Houldsworth, Capt. Donnan and others, we 
cannot say, there is much that is new in the 
bulky Sessional Paper before us. But Sir 
William has very fully and faithfully ful- 
filled the task imposed on him by the Govern- 
ment in May, 1899, when his advice was re- 
quested with reference to the serious dis- 
appearance of 72 millions’ of pearl 
oysters from a bank where they were so 
promising two years before, as reported by 
Capt. Donnan last year. In replying, Sir 
William Twynam has, as we have said. gone 
into the whole history of our Pearl Fisheries 
and referred to every available writing on 
the subject within his reach. No man living 
has had a longer experience of the Fisheries 
than himself, Capt. Donnan coming next; 
and they have both had the benefit of all that 
the late Capt. Steuart and Mr. Vane could tell 
them, besides the Reports to Sir Hercules 
Robinson’s Government of the Naturalist. Mr. 
Houldsworth, and to the Madras Government 
of the accomplished Mr. Thomas of its service 
on the Tuticorin Fisheries. Now there is no 
reason at all why we should follow Sir 
William through the history of the Fisheries, 
or the contents of the various Reports. No 
more concise or practical summary of the 
former can be compiled than that given in 
our ‘Ceylon Handbook and _ Directory” 
where, the years of successful fisheries, and 
of blanks, can be seen at a glance as also 
the number of fishing days, the receipts, as 
well as expenditure, the number of oysters 
fished and sold for Government, and the 
prices obtained per thousand. Sir William 
Twynam writes of the Pearl Fisheries having 
realised from first to last one million pounds 
sterling to the British Government in Ceylon. 
In our “Handbook,” we state that Capt. 
James Steuart made out the total net re- 
venue from 1796 to 1837 inclusive to be 
£524,522; but a careful statement prepared 
for Sir Henry Ward by the late Mr. J L 
Siebel, Chief Clerk of the Colonial Secretary’s 
Office, showed a net return of £595,051 for 
the same period. To this we have to add 
the net receipts from 1838 to 1891 —the year 
of the last successful fishery—which will be 
found as follows :— 


Total Receipts £614,597 
», Expenditure... 126,356 
£488,241 
Add above 595,051 
Giving net revenue from 1796 
to date as Pe ... £1,083,292 
—so that Sir William is well on the safe 


side. f 
Now, this ‘‘ harvest of the seas” which 
gave the Ceylon Government, nine years ago, 
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as much as R963,749 of revenue during six 
weeks’ fishing, against a total outlay of about 
R100,000,—surely deserves the very best atten- 
tion of the ExecutiveCouncil, and it was quite 
time such a history as that of Sir Wm. 
Twynam should be prepared, in order that 
full consideration might be given to the whole 
subject. If we were inclined to be critical, we 
might complain of the tautology and repetie 
tion in the pages before us. But the fault is 
one on the right side, and we look rather for 
the facts brought to light which justify fresh 
scientific investigation or reference. In the 
first place, we are reminded that the 
Naturalist, Mr. Holdsworth, got out by Sir 
Hercules Robinson, although out here five 
years (1865 -1869) never saw a fishery or a 
bank covered with mature, or even’ young 
oysters, and therefore got a most imperfect 
idea of the main features of the enterprise 
he came to investigate. This fact, of itself, 
in our opinion, justifies fresh scientific in- 
vestigation. Mr. Holdsworth, too, seems to 
have been taken up with “false spat ?— 
not the real spat of the pearl oyster—another 
fact. which must have vitiated much of his 
work. Sir Wm. Twynam does not seem to 
favour the further interference of science, 
He thinks, perhaps, that Mr. Thomas has 
about said the last word in that di- 
rection and that another Naturalist 
will not be of much more practical service 
than was Mr. Holdsworth. But thirty years 
form a long period in the history of ‘science 
—even of marine Zoology—and perhaps in 
what has been learned of all kinds of oys- 
ters, mussels and other shell fish. Sir 
William quotes with approval the pithy 
saying of Capt. Worsley, at one time In- 
spector, as to the sensible policy in reference 
to Pearl Ovysters:—‘‘ Find them; Watch 
them; Fish them.” Very practical and im- 
portant indeed. But we want to know 
whether something cannot be done «after 
“ finding,” to conserve or preserve, as well as 
watch the youne oysters We entirely ap- 
prove Sir William’s one practical suggestion 
about more inspections ; in fact that there 
should be asystem of inspection all the year 
round or nearly constant watching, if 
feasible; and we trust Government will give 
effect to this suggestion, and vote the needful 
expenditure, at any rate for two or three 
years, so that we may know all that can 
be learned from ‘‘ watching.” We are not 
entering on the large subject of “enemies” 
of the oysters, save to say that the system 
of watching established, should settle the 
vexed question between Sir William and 
Capt. Donnan, as to whether muddy floods 
in our North-Western rivers have, at times 
been responsible for the disappearance of 
millions of oysters from the nearest 
banks. Capt. Donnan does not believe the 
flood water can reach the Banks: Sir 
“William holds the opposite opinion. 

Here there is one useful outcome from Sir 
William Twynam’s Report,—that a more con- 
tinuous, constant system of Inspections and 
Watching ,as to invasions of the Banks by 
Flood or Muddy water, Coast Currents, 
enemies in Skates, &c.; and that careful 
observations be made and recorded. Also, 
perhaps that a profitable Chank Fishery may 
well be established south of Arripu. But 
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we go further than this and trust the aid 
of science will be invoked. in our recent 
Lecture before the Society of Arts, in re- 
ferring to our Pearl Oyster Fisheries, we 
said :—- 

Considering all that science and practical skill 
have done in the breeding of the edible oyster 
off the British, French, and Italian coasts, and 
of the increased knowledge of ocean currents 
and marine zoology generally within the past 
thirty years, I think the time has come for a 
fresh scientific inquiry into the Pearl Oyster 
Fisheries of the Gulf of Mannar, by calling in 
the most competent naturalists and experts avail- 
able. In this inquiry, the Indian might well 
join with the Ceylon Government, because the 
former owns certain banks in the proximity of 
Tuticorin which occasionally yield a fishery. 
Now, we are not asking His Excellency Sir 
West Ridgeway to do anything rash. The 
Governor may very well at the outset con- 
fine himself to asking Mr. Chamberlain to 
lay copies of this Report—as well as Mr. 
Holdsworth’s and Mr. fhomas’s Reports, if 
procurable, (if not the extracts in appendices 
will do) before the leading home scientists: 
—the Presidents of the Royal and Zoological 
Societies and of the British Association for 
Science, in order to ask their opinion as to 
whether further scientific investigation and 
experimental work on the spot is desirable, 
This can do.no harm. It may lead to not- 
able results. Then copies of Sir William 
Twynam’s Report should be sent by the 
Ceylon Government to the indian Govern- 
ment asking that their may be referred to 
theirbest authorities for any comment. Copies 
should also be sent to the Queensland and 
West Australian Governments with a request 
for any information on the subject of Pearl 
Oyster or Shell Fisheries embodied by them 
in Reports or other State Papers. The 
United States Government should also have 
a copy and be asked to exchange. We saw 
some years ago Reports on Californian and 
Central American Pearl Fisheries which 
would certainly be useful. We fear there is 
no authority to tell us about the Pearl 
Oyster Fisheries of the Persian Gulf; but no 
effort should be spared at this time in bring- 
ing together all the available information, 
appertaining to civilized Governments and 
their officers on this interesting and im- 
portant subject ; while the experience of 
marine Zoological stations (at Naples and 
in the Isle of Man, for instance) may throw 
light on ‘¢spat” and other problems which 
puzzled Mr. Holdsworth thirty years ago, 
and Mr. Thomas at a later date. At any 
rate the highly placed scientific Presidents 
we have mentioned, will be sure, if the matter 
is referred to them to give a conscentious 
opinion to Mr. Chamberlain for the guidance 
of Governor Sir West Ridgeway and his 
Executive Council. Meantime, Sir Wim. 
Twynam deserves special thanks for the 
important service he has added to the long 
list appertaining to his very meritorious 
career as a Public Servant in Ceylon. 


———-—<-—_—___— 


NEW COMPANY. 


Zamie Fibre Spinning Syndicate, Limited, 
65,443).—Registered March 23rd, with capital 
£15,000 in £1 shares, to adopt an agreement 
with J, F. Woods, aud to grow, cultivate, 
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manufacture and deal in rhea and other fibre. 
The subscribers are :— 
Shares. 

E A Fenwick, 42, Redcliffe Sq.,S.W., solicitor 1 

G T Simpson, 39, Oakley Sq.. N.W., gentleman 1 

A C Carpenter, 23, Lynmouth Road. N., clerk 1 

W Morgan, 56, Battledean Road, N., clerk .. 1 

S M Johnson, 49, Rotherwood Road, Putney, book- 

keeper ae 4+ 1 

A C Frisbee, 19, Spencer Road, Putney, reporter 1 

G C Train, 41, Franche Court Road, S.W., clerk 1 

The number of directors is not to be less than 
two nor more than seven; the subscribers areto ap- 
point the first; qualification £100; remuneration one 
guinea each per board meeting attended. Registered 
Office. 71-2, King William Street, E. C.—Jnvestors’ 
Guardian, April 7. 

———— 
JAVA GOVERNMENT CINCHONA 
PLANTATIONS. 

The official report on the Government cinchona- 
plantations in Java for the quarter ending Decem- 
ber, 1899, states that owing to the late monsoon 
the rainfall has been abnormally low. The drought 
caused much delay in the operations, which, this 
season, consisted principally of the planting out 
of the young plants reared in the nurseries. In 
other respects, however (such as damage caused 
by insect-pests, &c.), the conditions were favour- 
able. An interesting part of the report is that 
dealing with the experiments made with different 
manures in order to ascertain their action on the 
content of alkaloid in the bark. It was found 
that the application of artifical manures, after 
twelve months’ trial, led to no increase in the 
alkaloid-content, but that, on the oher hand, the 
content had increased where stabt manure had 
been used. Possibly a longer trialmay produce 
better results from the application of artificial 
manures ; if so, it would prove a great boon for 


plantations situated at a high elevation 
and at a considerable distance from human 
habitations, as stable-manure is there very 


scarce, and an efficient and inexpensive artificial 
manure would be invaluable. A very useful sub- 
stance appears to have been found in the residue 
from the castor-oil presses—i. e., that derived from 
the Ricinus spectabilis, which is already known 
in the cultivation of sugar-cane, where it gives ex- 
cellent results. This residue contains 6°7 per cent. 
of nitrogen (oiher samples obtained elsewhere 
contained only 5°46 per cent.) Sundry trials, in 
Which about d4lb. of this residue had been used 
per ‘‘ boom,” showed an increase in the quinine- 
content of the bark, varying from 0°82 to 0°96 per 
cent., but until the experiments are completed the 
results cannot be accepted as definite. Should 
they prove reliable, the cultivation of Ricinus spec- 
tabilis will no doubt be taken up on a large scale 
near cinchona-plantations. 

In November an auction was held at Bandong 
of cinchona-seeds from the Government planta- 
tions, producing a total of about 7601. Twenty 
packets of Ledgeriana seed, containing 25 gram- 
mes (less than 1 oz.) each, were sold in the aggre- 
gate for 7,455fl (more than 620/.), while 60 packets 
of 50 grammes each Succirubra seed were sold for 
about 342. 

The number of cinchona-plants in the nurseries 
was 1,415,000 Ledgeriana, 267,000 Succirubra, and 
25,000 hybrids, or 1,707.000 in all, and in the open 
ground 1,561,000 Ledgeriana, 490,000 hybrids 
468,000 Sueccirubra, and 48,000 officinalis, a total 
of 2,567,000 plants.—Planting Opinion, May 26. 
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‘““Gow TAIL Harr.’”—Mr. Hamel Smith, of Fen 
church Street, London, reports on 12th April :— 
“The demand forCow Tail Hair, if of good length, 
well-washed, and free of skin and bone, is still 
very good. Such hair is now selling readily at 
lld per lb., against 6d or 7d a year or so ago. 
The hair is sent over from India, press packed in 
bales of 300 to 400 1b. each.” 
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TEA CLEARING 


CHARGES ON 


To apply to all parcels 
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HOUSE. 


THA. 


by Ships reporting on and after Ist July, 1900, and to New Season’s 
China Tea arriving prior to that 


date. 


PER PACKAGE WEIGHING GROSS. 
lb. 1601b. 1301b. 90 1b. 80 Ib. 60 lb. 45 1b. 35 lb. 17 Ib. Not: ex- 
(0) to lo to to to to to to ceeding 
950 Ib. 199 )]b. 159 ib. 129 Ib. 89 lb. 79 lb. 59 lb. 44 lb. 34 lb. 16 Ib. 
s d Saini Seu CEee Sita. s a sd s d s; dl Sind ens 
Landing and Housing Rate 2 3 ipa) IY G3 LW al al 0 10 0. 8} OlR5 0.3 
Management Rate mG ee ips ee esle nn ay ole er Ok rin Ohl Oe u10 06 O 33 
Bulking and Taring (as 
one operation) A & 9 LG 1 83 IIL 0 ll 6 10 0 & 0 6 045 0 3 
Bulking, Taring, or Weigh- 
ing net separately 1 13 al 0 10 0 9 0 83 0, ,.7 Od 0. °4 . 0.53 
Rent OU ueOr Tie 01 08)y 0,08 0), OF x0 cOka yO, Obs Os 0b, 0-02. 0) 0s 
”» Old rate Jess 15 9% Is. 62d. 


N.B.—The whole of above charges ave Nerv, with the exception of Rent, which is subject to 15 per 


cent Discount. 


The rates are chargeable on the average gross weight of each break. When the fraction of the 
average weight is half-a-pound or more, the higher rate will apply. 

Thus :—The average of a break being 792 lb. gross, the whole break will be rated at 80/89 lb., but 
the average being less than 79} |b. the whole break will be rated at 60/79 Ib. 


Tea Cxieartne House, 
21, Mincine Lane, E.C., 
30th Aprzl, 1900, 


By order. 
GHO. T. POCOCK, 
Secretary. 


HUNASGERIA TEA CO, LTD. 


The following is the report of the Directors 
presented at the fifteenth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Company on Thursday, May 17. 


i 

The following accounts are now presented to 
shareholders, viz. :—Balance sheet made up to 81st 
December, 1899 and profit and loss account for year 
ended 3lst December, 1899. ‘The tea crop amoun- 
ted to 462,555 |b., of which 374,415 lb. were sold 
in London, at au average selling price of 667d. 
perlb. The balance of the crop, 88,140 Ib., was 
sold in Colombo, and realised 4:91d. per lb. net. 
The total receipts from sales of tea amounted to 
£12,216 Ils. 10d. The ordinary expenditure in 
Ceylon and Londoa amounted to £9,769 Is. 8d., 
shewing a profit of £2,447 10s, 2d. on the year’s 
working. A debit balance of £1,609 16s. 9d. was 
brought forward from last year, and after deduct- 
ing this, thereremains asum of £837 13s. 5d. at 
the credit of profit and loss account. The Direc- 
tors recommend the payment of the dividends due 
on the preference share capital for the two years 
ended 3lst December last, which will absorb 
£684 17s. 5d., and that the balance of £152 26s. Od. 
be curied forward to next year. On capial- 
account there has been expended during the past 
year a sam of £115 15s. 4d. This money has been 
spent on the completion of the lower division 
factory and its equipment. During the past year 
the tea area has been surveyed, and it is found 
that we possess 763 acres as against an estimated 
area of 789 avres; of this 732 acres are matured 
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tea, and plucking over the remaining 31 acres will 
commence next year. The yield for 1899 amounted 
to 613 lb, of made tea per acre, comparing with 
414 |b. secured during the previous year. The 
more favourable results are due to the higher cul- 
tivation now in force, to seasonable weather, and 
to the better prices realised. A system of manur- 
ing has now been established over the whole 
bearing area, which it is expected, will, in the 
course of a few years, materially increase both the 
quantity and quality of our crop. The estimated 
crop for 1900 is 460,000 lb. ot made tea ; and if given 
favourable weather it is expected that this will be 
secured. Mr. J G Wardrop, a member of the 
3oard, retires from office on this occasion, and, 
being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 


———_- $y ——__—_—_ 


THE CULTIVATION OF YAMS. 


A letter was received by the Deparcment of 
Agriculture from Mr. G. Heinzman, of Albany, 
asking whether the department could recommend 
for cultivation the common yam. Mr. Cooper, 
the chief clerk, replied to the effect that the mat- 
ter had been referred to Dr. Morrison, the bota- 
nist of the department, who stated that the yam 
in question was cultivated in tropical countries, 
and could not be expected to grow at Albany, 
but it might succeed in the southern districts 
of the colony. He recommended the. cultivation 
of the Croscorea_hastifolia, which is found grow- 
ing wild from Pinjarrah to the Murchison Rivon 
and, according to Baron von Mueller, is the only 
plant on which the natives bestow any kind for 
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Cultivation. Dry country with calcareous soil is 
most suitable for its growth. Dr. Morrison con- 
siders that tubers, such as the Ipomoea Batalas 
or Batalas edulis, which are grown with success 
in New Zealand and Victoria, should be culti- 
vated in this celony. The tubers are said to be 
more nutritious than potatoes, and the Ipomca 
Chrysorhiza, which is a _ native of New 
Zealand, has been cultivated with great suc- 
cess in Mildura, where tubers weighing 1dlb. 
were produced, and an acre was found to yield 
12 tons.—Perth Morning Herald. 


—_ > —- 
THE NAHALMA ‘TEA ESTATE ©O., LTD. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


The Directors beg to submit the general talance 
sheet and profit and loss account for the twelve months 
ending 31st December, 1899, duly audited, which re- 
sults in a profit for the year ending 31st December, 1899, 
after providing for general expenses, Directors’ and 
Auditors’ fees, interest on debentures, &c., of £244 ls. 
10d., from which has to be deducted the debit balance 
brought forward from last year, viz. £143 7s 2d. And 
they recommend that the remaining credit balance 
shall be carried forward to the next season, in £100 14s 
8d. The Directors beg to hand their report for 1899, 
which, though unfavourable, is somewhat better than 
had been expected after the disastrous season of 1398. 
The crop obtained was 202,943 lb. as against an es- 
timate of 260,000 lb. Energetic éfforts are still being 
made to combat the blight of helopeltis, which shews 
signs of abatement, but there are still signs that the 
pest has not yet been thoroughly eradicated; the latest 
advices from the estate are, however, hopeful. The 
Directors have decided to increase the annual ex- 
penditure upon manure during this season, and hope 
the result will be satisfactory. Two of the Company’s 
debentures have been redeemed during the financial 
year ending 3lst December, 1899, thus reducing the 
Company’s liability upon itsdebenture debt to £9,000 
or about £20 per cultivated acre. Mr. William For. 
sythe, the Director, retiring by rotation, being eligible, 
offers himself for re-election. 


—_—__—______. 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


A Suaeestsp SvsstirutE ror Corret.—Coffee 
planters will not be pleased to learn that another 
addition to the many substitutes for coffee is in use, 
The “Bulletin” of the Algerian Government publishes 
particulars of this substitute for coffee, or at least 
an element of admixture with coffee, the consumption 
of which has already become extensive in Austria, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and Servia. The commodity is 
known as the ‘ Horbas fig.” 1t is roasted and 
powdered, and in this state bears a close resemblance 
to ground coffee. The fig is largely grown in Algeria, 
and the exports thence to Austria are said to have 
reached last year the surprising amount of 120,000 
quintals, or 11,785 tons. When roasted it is known 
as ‘‘ feigan kaffe,”’ and is very largely used by the 
Austrian lower middle class. It reduces the bitter- 
ness of the coffee with which it is mixed and gives 
it a slightly oily flavour.—Home and Colonial Mail, 
May 4. 


Tur CuinA Tea Trape.—In commenting on the 
new season for China teas the Grocer says: ‘That it 
will be more fortunate than the last is the hope of 
many importers, for in 1899 Hnglish, Australian, 
Russian, and other buyers were all ‘hit’ by severe 
losses on too hasty purchases, ‘The mistakes then 
made arose from the idea, generally entertained, that 
there was to be a shrinkage in the production of tea, 
all round; but subsequent events proved the very 
reverse, and, instead of a palpable deficiency, there 
was an enormous and cumbersome excess. or in- 
stance, China produced 6,000,000 lb. more tea last 
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year than in 1898 ; India in 1899 turned out 13,000,000 
jb. beyond the quantity raised in the former season, 
and Ceylon shipped a larger quantity by 11,000,000 1b. 
than it did in the previous year. These increases in 
the separate sources of supply put together represented 
an aggregate surplus of about 30,000,000 lb., as the 
additional amount of tea grown in a single season, 
over and above the total crops gathered in the three 
ecuntries named during 189899. The result, as may 
be imagined, was disastrous to the shippers, for China 
teas, if no other, which in May last were bought at 
Hankow on terms equivalent to 1s 6d and 1s 8d per 
lb., have lately been smashed out here at 6d to 7d per 
lb.—a good is per lb. being thus practically knock, 
oif and lost from the prices originally paid by the 
China merchants at the opening of the season in 1899. 
The consequence is that China teas at about 9d per lb. 
and under show wonderful value for money, and it 
is rather surprising that the wholesale dealers do not 
purchase these growths, since they are immensely 
superior to others that hail from India, and Ceylon. 
he reason of this seeming neglect of good useful 
China teas is, we think, to be traced to the uncertainty 
with regard to a constant and unfailing supply of 
these China teas throughthe season. If a plentiful 
and varied assortment of good common and fine 
medium qualities of China tea could be guaranteed 
and depended upon throughout the year, the blenders, 
no doubt, would readily respond to the call for their 
attention, and the London market ior China tea would 
not suffer so much from fits of depression and pro- 
longed flatness as it has done during the past six 
months.” 

How tue Markur is Recuratep.—‘ As things are 
the chief business in China teas too often consists 
of what is passing in the choice and fancy kinds, 
which are required only by a select class of consumers, 
who will have them almost regardless of price. In its 
general working and the course it pursues the market 
for China tea,” continues the Grocer, ‘‘is not regulated 
so completely by the prices ruling as by the nature 
and extent of the demand and supply at certain cri- 
tical periods of the season. ‘The tea is invariably 
cheap when there is plenty on offer and more than 
is really wanted, and tor the converse reason it is dear 
only when the quantity of certain sorts coming for- 
ward is toosmali to satisfy all purchasers for imme- 
diate use. Another circumstance that strongly affects 
the home market for tea is expansion or diminution 
in the inquiries from exporters, who operate here as 
agents for the continenta! markets, according as direct 
arrivals from China, India, and Ceylon fiow into or 
fall off from the several ports of Hastern Europe. This 
they appear to do more frequently now than in 
former years, and, as the competition between ship- 
persand the dealers quickens or flags, so the current 
prices of the day advance or decline, For the ensuing 
season quotations for new China teas, for the reasons 
already given, are expected to open rather moderately, 
as representative buyers from all quarters, having 
learned a lesson of cantion, will fight shy of paying 
extravagant rates this time.” 

Tae CocoA TRADE IN Briston.—The Bristol Cham- 
ber of Commerce has issueda report on the cocoa 
trade in the city. It states that in the last two 
decades the cocoa crop has about doubled, and the 
biggest customers have been Great Britain, the 
United States, and Germany. Humboldi, a recognised 
authority, estimates the consumption of cocoa in 
Hurope at upwards of 100,000,000 lb. as against 
23,000,000 lb. per annum in the early years of the 
century. In Great Britain the consumpiion has risen 
from a quarter ofan ounce per inhabitant in 1831 to 
14 0z in 1887, since which date the figures have still 
further gone ahead; in fact, cocoais largely displac- 
ing coffee as an article of diet. The past year has 
been one of the busiest known for a considerable time, 
and that is, of cou:se, a matter of considerable in- 
terest locally, having regard to the important position 
held by the cocoa trade »monegst Bristol industries, — 
Home and |\Colonial Mail, May 11, 
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TEA GARDENS IN THE SOUTH, 


PLANTING AND PLUCKING AT PINEHURST—THE TEA 


SCHOOL--NEW PLANTATIONS, 


The picturesque and profitable industry of tea- 
culture, whose successful prosecution has hitherto been 
confined to the Orient, seems to be gaining ground in 
this country. The introduction and progress of any 
occupation, aflording healthy out-door work to men 
and women, and to little children under conditions 
not operating against their mental advancement, is 
well worthy to be chronicled in a religious journal ; 
and The Christian Herald presents with pleasure some 
interesting facts and pictures supplied through 
courtesy of Dr. Charles U. Shepard, Special Govern- 
ment Agent in charge of tea culture investigation. 
Dr. Shepard may be called the father of the industry 
in this country, for although the problem had been 
under discussion for many years and several fairly 
successful efforts to solve it had been made, it is tothe 
practical and persistent demonstrations afforded in his 
tea-gardens at Pinehurst, Summerville, $.C., that 
we owe renewed governmentalappropriations to the 
project. 

The experimentation at Pinehurst began about ten 
years ago on asmall scale, gradually enlarged as 
results justified, until about fifty acres are now planted 
in tea, which should produce about 10,000 pounds in 
full bearing. The problem for providing labor for 
picking tea leaf has been solved, so far asa steady, 
and skilful band of nimble-fingered children goes; 
but its price—extremely high as compared with the 
price of labor in the Orient—materially effects the 
question of profit in home-grown tea. It wasindis- 
pensable to procure a reliable corps of pickers. To 
meet this condition, there was built a comfortable 
schoolhouse and a competent teacher engaged. The 
colored families of the neighbourhood were then 
invited to send their children to the school free of 
charge. They would be instructed in the ordinary 
branches, and also taught how to pick tea, and so earn 
money to buy food and clothing. The offer was 
accepted, and now there is a good list of pupils to 
draw pickers from as required ; only children of suit- 
able age and size are permitted in the gardens. The 
older children earn from thirty to fifty cents a day 
in tea-picking season; younger ones in proportion. 
In one season, the gardens were picked twenty 
times, or once everyten days, andit took three days 
for the force of children to make the rounds. The 
establishment of such tea-picking schools as_ Pine- 
burst’s will be a moral as well as intellectual and m- 
dustrial influence favorable to inhabitants of the 
Black Belt. 

Dr. Shephard has had no difficulty in selling all 
Pinehurst tea (black) at one dollar a pound, retail. He 
says: ‘‘ Without undue endeavour I sold my crop of 
1898, about three thousand pounds, as also about 
five hundred pounds, of the previous year., altogether 
about three thousand five hundred pounds, at a rea- 
sonable profit, although there is no protective duty on 
tea.” 

Dr. Shepard sensibly suggests: “There is a class of 
people who might profitably add the cultivation of tea 
to that of flowers and vegetables, filling out the 
corners of their gardens and home fields with tea 
bushes, as they do in China, or substituting useful as 
well as ornamental hedges of that plant forfences, As 
one result, families would be able to supply their own 
tea, fresh, pure and invigorating. As another, the 
multiplication of litile tea-gardens would mean the 
establishment of tea-factories in neighbourhoods where 
the product would be bought and sold for commercial 
purposes,” The industry can be undertaken, however 
only in sections where the temperature rarely falls 
below 25 degrees F’., and never below zero; there must 
' be abundant water supply. 

Pinehurst has a well-equipped factory. ‘I'wo of the 

. processes of manufacturing green tea is shown on this 
age; the fresh leaf is roasted in an iron pot and then 
gelled by hand on a fable; no mechanical substitute 
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for these combined oper tions has been invented, and 
the necessity for hand labor is the factor which raises 
the cost of green tea. The green_color of the Pine- 
hurst brand has attracted much attention. Oriental 
teas, lose it, and other qualities that go with it, before 
reaching this country. A journey through the tea- 
gardens of Pinehurst, when the workers are among the 
velvety green bushes, and over the factory where 
children are bringing in trout baskets filled with the 
leaves, and men are busy spreading these out in the 
drying-room, and rolling and packing tea in other 
departments, is quite interesting, and to the astern 
traveler somewhat like a chapter out of the Orient,— 
Christian Herald and Signs of Our Times, May 2, 


ae ee 
TEA IN ST. HELENA. 


_ According to official reports, that tea will grow 
in St. Helena is proved by the existence of some 
China plants which were introduced in the time 
of the Kast India Company. The experiment was 
tried in 1896, a native of India who had been 
for nine years an overseer on a tea estate in 
Assan was taken out. Seed was procured and 
a number of plants were reared, but the Governor 
having to return to England and recall his tea- 
pianter, the plants were left unprotected ; on his 
revisiting the Island, he found that the rabbits 
had devoured the young tea seedlings, and so 
ended an experiment which cost nearly a hundred 
pounds.—Planting Opinion, April 28. 


—_—_—________. 


CINCHONA AND QUININE, 


The Java correspondent of the Strait 

reports that the cinchona planters evel ede 
grown weary of being fleeced by bark and quinine 
dealers in Europe, who had combined to secure low 
market rates for raw material. The planters struck 
the first blow at the ring by starting a factory: at 
Bandong to manufacture quinine from the ‘bark 
locally produced. The quinine was sent to Euro 6 
for sale. The ring so managed matters that the 
planters failed to get fairly remunerative prices for 
the Jaya-made drug. The planters upon this, decided 
to sell their quinine at Batavia. The first auction 
sale proved to be a great success, and the prices 
realised far sencceeded the limit. The continuance of 
quinine auction sales at that port i i 

—Chemist and Diuggist, April ve He ea nicer eal 


————— 


DENDROBIUM FALCONERI.—A ver i 
of this graceful and showy aah tery ine intone 
at the present time in the collection of H T Pitt 
Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill. There were at one 
time no fewer than 106 fully expanded blooms on 
the plant. D. Faleoneri, which was first des- 
eribed by Dr. Lindley in the Gardeners’ Chroni« 
cle, 1856, p. 692, has, since then, been imported 
from various districts in the highlands ate Hin: 
dostan, but owing to its requirements not bein 
generally understood by cultivators, few have ae 
ceeded in making it grow satistactorily for an : 
length of time, The best position for it iss id 
to be one that is close to the glazed end of ; 
moist intermediate-house, or in some similar i. 
tion where its slender, knotted stems can Bolsas: 
tained in a plump condition. Light spraying aie 
during growing time is also recommended The 
flowers on Mr. Pitt’s plant are three angles 
across, white, tipped with amethyst-purple; the 
ip caving a Er Ae disc, with orange 
thes on each side—Gay ; nd 
May 26, ee 
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PLANTING IN MEXICO: 
RUBBER—COFRKFEH—AND CACAO. 

We direct attention to another interesting 
letter from Mr. H. O. Darley. well-known as 
a Knuckles’ planter in the coffee days of 
Ceylon, and who, after some experience of 
Mexico, is full of belief in its future as’ a 
planting country. On the present occasion, 
however, he gives us some idea of the draw- 
backs to pioneers in this new planting region, 
-although he still holds to phenomenal rates 
of production for our old staple coffee, as 
well as for cacao and rubber. As regards 
the testimony enclosed in his letter by Mr. 
Darley, we can only say it carries us back 
tothe days when cinchona was going to 
make the fortune of every second planter 
in Ceylon and when such a result could be in- 
contestably demonstrated by “facts and 
tigures,’——on paper. For instance, what are 
we to make of the following cutting from 
an American paper—The Trader—sent us by 
Mr. Darley ?— 


The following is a copy in part of a letter 
written by a yery prominent and competent 
Mexiean to his brother-in-law: ‘‘I advise that 
at once you commence planting hule, or rubber. 
In order that you may have an idea of the im- 
. portance of the advice which I take the liberty 
of offering you, I refer you to a fact which has 
really occurred in this State (Chiapas). In an 
hacienda called Dona: Felipa Ortiz, in the depart- 
ment of Pichucalco (near El Salto) there were 
planted four years ago some 10,000 rubber trees 
to serve as shade for the cacao trees, instead of 
raising other trees for this purpose, which would 
have no value except for shade. Lately a house 
in Tabasco offered 50 cents per tree for the privi- 
lege of extracting the milk once, and to pay $1.00 
for each tree which should be dried up by bad 
treatment. The proprietor did not accept the 
offer, believing he could realize more money by 
taking care not to allow any more juice to be ex- 
tracted each year than ought tobe. He only per- 
mitted 3 lb. to be taken from each tree, which 
yielded $1.25 per tree net profit. The whole ex- 
pense of collection did not exceed $300. A single 
man can eut ina day 300 cuttings of rubber tree 
for planting, 3 inch thick and one yard long. 
Ten men in a day will cut 3,000 cuttings, which 
in a month, not including Sundays, would amount 
to 78,000 cuttings. 

If each man receives 75 cents a day, 
the 26 would cost... bist bi 
two carts with two men and two pair of 
oxen 'to carry the cuttings (where re- 
quired) at $10 per day, eight days ... 80 00 
One man can in a day make the holes 
and plant 200 cuttings, so the plant- 
ing will cost, a little more or less 
Other expenses, not provided for 


195 00 


. 800 00 
. 150 00 


; $725 00 

Simply by planting alone, the value of the 
property would be enhanced as soon as the cut- 
tings take root. The cuttings will take root in 
four months; three years afterwards the 78,000 
rubber trees will each be worth $1.00, thus in- 
creasing the value of the property by 78,000. 
The trees should be planted six yards 2part, so 
that 78,000 trees would occupy 1/10 of a league 
about 500 acres. A league would be sufficient for 
about 780,000 rubber trees, etc., ete. You thus 
see a Single league of land, will, if well planted 
{n rubber trees, be worth in three years (without 
counting its value for grazing purposes, for as 
soon as the young-trees are well rooted the cattle 


wey be permitted to graze on the jand) 780,000 
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and this result can be obtained at an expense not 
exceeding $7,000 without counting the cost of the 
land. I am aware that to persons, not cognizant 
with the conditions existing here, the above state- 
ments will seem exaggerated. The rubber trees 
may be planted onthe same land as cacao, the 
latter being put at a distance of 12 feet apart, 
or 300 to the acre. These trees, at four years of 
age, will, with proper attention, yield from four 
to eight pounds of cacao, worth at present in 
Mexico, 51:00 per lb.; so that a league of good 
land should after four years produce yearly in 
cacao 867,676 lb. : or four pounds per tree, which 
is a small product. As before stated, the rubber 
trees, which serve as shade trees for the cacao, 
trees, would at the same time produce their 
valuable milk.” 

It isright to mention that the above was 
written soine time azo, so that the condi- 
tions as to prices may have changed, though 
we suppose, productiveness has not fallen 
off. All the same. it is surely time now to 
hear not somuch of Americans rushing into 
Mexico, but of some of our Yankee cousins 
as well as of Britishers coming back with 
“ fortunes”—as they ought to do since the 
* boom” has extended hack at least five, if not 
more, years. What can be more tempting 
than the following programme of products 
and crops grown on the lands of one 
American Company who invite settlers and 
offer for sale 90,000 acres :— 


PRODUCTS OF THE GRIJALVA LAND, 


Corn.—Three crops per annum. Wheat.—Two 
crops. 

Alfalfa.—Seven cuttings. 
cuttings. 

Potatoes.—Two crops. Indigo.—Two crops, 

Cotton.—Matures in three months; plant once 
in three years. 

Sugar.—Planted once in 10 years; matures in 
eight months; nets $300 per acre. 

Tobacco.—Matures in four months; nets $400 
to $500 per acre. 

Pineapples.—Bear in two years; net $200 to 
$250 per acre. 

Vanilla.—Matures in two years; nets $200 to 
$300 per acre. 

Coffee.—Matures in three years; nets $150 to 
$200 per acre. 

Cacao bears in four years; nets $300 ta $500 
per acre. 

Rubber in six years; nets $400 to $600 per acre. 

Coconuts in five years; net $250 to $400 per 
acre. 

Most of the garden products, such as Peas, 
Beans, Turnips, Radishes, ‘’omatoes Melons, 
Onions, can be planted each month in the year. 
While of fruits, you can grow Oranges, Lemons, 
Bananas, Granadas, Zapotes. Mangoes, Pears, 
Peaches, Plums, Grapes, Guavas, Dates and Figs, 
Walnuts, Almonds, Peanuts, Chestnuts and 
Pecans can also be grown. 

Instead of being housed by sleet and snow 
during the winter season, you can serve fresh 
vegetables from your garden every month in 
the year. 

There is a very great profit in raising Ca ttle 
and Hogs for market. A steer can be fatte red 
in ninety days on one acre of land set in pa 1ar 
grass, and mast for hogs is abundant. 

Notc.—The above estimates are in Mexican 
money. 


Now, the wonder to hard-headed as well as 
stay-at-home Ceylon planters must be, how 
there can be an acre of such marvellously 
productive land left in the open market. 

ook at coffee, realizing in three years £39 


Sisal Hemp.—Four 
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(or to be quite safe in allowing for depre- 
ciation in Mexican money, let us say £15) 
per acre nett; cacao double that profit in 
four years; andif the planter only goes in 
for rubber and waitssix years, a still higher 
income per acre is promised. Can Mr. 
Darley tell us if he has ever seen the coco- 
nut palms, which, in five years, bear so heavily 
as to net from 250 to 400 dollars per acre, that 
is from 3 to 5 dollars per tree? We should 
much like to see a photograph of such 
palms with their heads of nuts. 
Meantime, will Mr. Darley kindly keep us 


and our veaders apprised as to results, 
and we should much like to know what 
acreage of each product he has under 


his own care; what number of labourers 
he has to aid him; their cost per month, 
and the amount of work done by them; and 
the actual crops gathered. It is quite pos- 
sible that exact information on these points 
would draw men with some capital and ex- 
perience from the East, because it is evident 
that competition is running too keenly out 
here and in India with tea. 


——<_—_—- 
A FARMER’S EVERY DAY LIFE. 


No. VII. 
(By Cosmopolite. ) 


FARMING 


is the only business that I know of, in 
which a man. who gets ahead of his 
neighbours, may become a general benefactor. 
If his crop excels, the agricultural eye of the 
district is upon him. The sort of stock he 
keeps is carefully noted, and how he treats 
that stock is the theme of his neighbour’s 
conversation. They watch for him to begin 
ploughing, sowing and harvesting, and they 
follow closely in his wake. When he tries 
to hide his light under a bushel, they lift it 
up and expose him to the glare of the whole 
world, and would fain throw a calcium upon 
him and play slow music, whilst they save 
money by following his successes, But they 
neither pay him nox thank him for the good 
his example furnishes them, and no one loses 
by his success. He has hobbies, no doubt, 
has the successful farmer, principally of an 
agricultural turn; and he is merciless when 
once he gets hold of a listener; but his name 
is a byword for success in the district, and 
he is an authority in the pages of the agri- 
cultural press, He works hard, seldom goes 
from home, takes few pleasures and only 
rejoices in the thought that 
““One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth a world without a name.” 

Even Sunday brings no rest to a farmer, for 
many works of necessity and mercy may 
happen on a farm, and the master’s eye and 
hand must always be ready, if success is to 
be attained. Although he may goto church, 
wearing 

THE WHITE BELL TOPPER OF A BLAMELESS 

LIFE, 

he probably returns home, not to rest his 
weary limbs by idly thinking over the sernion 
he has just listened to, but to find some of 
his stock ill, and which must be doctored ; 
the bydraulic vam may have struck work 
yy FB Cus ST tn Wns AER wf) 89) FEES 
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and his water supply be cut off ; or a hundred 
diiferent things which he, and he only, can at- 
tend to; and, beit remembered, you Gan never 
keep up with the work on a farm if you ever 
put off till tomorrow what can ‘be done 
today, His ouly consolation is that he is no 
worse off than other people who wish to set 
aside the sacred day for rest, but who never 
getit. What rest, for instance, has the small 
vadesman who spends Sunday in struggling 
vith his books, and trying to strike a bal- 
ance, the labour of which is the weightiest 
burden of all to the white man? What rest 
has the owner of a bicycle, who wears out 
more tissue in trying to break records, on 
Sunday, than he does in working hard during 
the other six days of the week ? What rest has 
the policeman who risks his life trying to 
catch scorchers,—or the parson who has to 
preach three sermons,—or even the common 
labourer who slaves away greasing his boots, 
oiling his hair, and dressing himself in his 
best clothes, in which attire he is move un- 
comfortable than words can express? So, 
after all, if the British farmer has not one 
day of rest in the week assured to him, he 
is no worse off than residents in towns, and 
he has one advantage over these, namely, a 
more healthy life. It has been said that the 
British farmer would live for ever, such is 
the healthiness of his occupation, did not a 
mysterious Providence impel him to establish 
a muck-heap opposite his back door: but to 
these heaps I have a very strong objection, 
and I have broken in all my men to hold the 
Same extreme views on the subject. so that 
no such heaps exist on my farm, propagating 
germs, bacilli and all the other terrible things 
that doctors and scientists try to frighten us 
to death with. 

There are many things in Nature that we 
still cannot account for, however clever we 
may fancy ourselves, and one of these is the 
coming and going of our 


SUMMER BIRDS. 

Take the swallow, for instance ; during the 
past 15 years [ find, by wveference to my 
diavies, that these birds arrived 16 times on 
the 27th of April, once on the 28th, and ¢his 
year on the 29th. They have, during these 
years, invariably left us on the 28th of 
September, with the exception of last yea 
when, owing, no doubt, to the extraordi- 
nary warin autumn, they postponed their 
departure till the 2nd of October. It must 
be a surprise to any one, who takes thought 
of the matter, that they should know, toa 
very day, when they are due to migrate 
from one place to another, and one can only 
put it down as being one of those things 
that ‘‘no fellah can understand.” 


FARMERS AND THE WEATHER. 


Sailors and others, whose business compels 
thein to go down to the sea in ships, are 
supposed to be more skilful in the signs of 
the weather than any others: but why this 
is so I cannot understand, for no men are 
more dependent on the weather than are 
farmers, and yet, I am bound to confess, 
these are not as a class gifted with any 
great knowledge in this respect, nor do they 
seem ever to attempt to read or forecast the 
signs of the weather, It had been said that 
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the biggest fool in the village is always the 
weather prophet, and there may be some 
truth in this: for to prophesy a year in ad- 
vance what the weather is to be is a bold 
undertaking, indeed, especially in a country 
like Scotland that has such a lot of climates 
and which all keep so close together, there 
being sometimes as many as five varieties in 
one day. There are toomany orange-peels, 
so to speak, on the pathway to success, tor 
one to prove a successful prophet in a country 
of such climatic variety. We have our Zadkiel, 
Raphael and Falb annually prophesying for 
all they are worth with regard to the weather 
and proving themselves false prophets all 
along the line, so that farmers have long 
since lost all confidence in them. I have 
always hada weakness for checking off the 
weather in whatever part of the world I 
happened to be living, and since coming here 
IT have made a study of the deplorably erratic 
climate of this district. Mine, however, is 
not a policy of prophecy, but of average, and 
after having carefully noted the yarious 
changes for twelve years, [ proceeded to strike 
an average taking into consideration the 
phases of the moon and other astronomical 
particulars; and with this data to go upon, 
I tried to forecast the weather of the coming 
year. Every year adds some more inform- 
ation to my stock of knowledge, and so I 
find that I can now hit off a wonderfully 
accurate forecast. Stimulated by success I 
once published in a local weekly, an account 
of the probabie weather to be endured by 
the residents of the district in the coming 
year, and so remarkable were the results that 
{ might without fear have set myself up as 
a prophet of the first degree. I will give 
two examples out of many scores, just 
to show my readers the superior claims of 
average over prophecy. 


THE DISTRICT PLOUGHING MATCIL 


was held in one of my _ fields, and 
meeting the secretary one day, shortly before 
the event, I asked him why he had adver- 
tised the match for the 18th of December, 
when had he taken, the trouble to keep 
a copy of the paper in which my 
forecast had been published, he would 
have seen that the 18th of December is 
always a rainy day in Buchan. He laughed 
at my remark, but his mirth was changed to 
gloom when, although we had had lovely open 
weather up to the night of the 17th, the rain 
then began. and it poured like a S.-W. mon- 
soon all through the 18th, after which it 
cleared up for another spell of fine weather. 
Of course, the match was a failure, only the 
half of those who had entered having put in an 
appearance. On another occasion, the steam 
mill had arrived—in a gale of wind—to thrash 
my crop,andmy grievesuggested that we might 
put off the thrashing for a day in hopes that 
the wind might fall. [ told him, however, 
that we had better not delay, because in my 
forecast I had itentered that there would be 
‘heavy snow” that evening. He smiled as 
he pointed to the bright, cloudless sky, but 
went away and got the mill started to work 
At 5 o'clock that eyening there were three 
jnches of snow all over the country and I did 
pot get another chance to thrash for a month 
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and would have been badly off for straw to 
feed my stock, had I not insisted on thrashing 
when I did. Need I say that my men have 
the utmost belief in my forecast now, and. I 
have been saved from a good many climatic 
annoyances by my own belief in it. And, let 
me add, I believe that anyone could make as 
useful a forecast for the district he lives in, 
if he would only take the trouble to check off 
the weather for a considerable number of 
years before striking the average. 

BOUND To THE FRONT. 

The only function of importance that has 
occurred in our rural district since [ last wrote, 
has been the “send off” to a member of 
our village rifle corps who has yolunteered for 
the front and who was presented by his 
brother citizen soldiers with a pipe and some 
tobacco, to say nothing of a real silver match- 
box. A deputation from the Company went 
to the county town to make the purchase in 
preference to patronising the local tobacco- 
nist, at whose shop the choice of pipes was 
considered to be somewhat limited: and in 
presenting the testimonial, the commanding 
officer hoped that their gallant brother in 
arms would never disgrace the colours of the 
regiment in which he was to serve, He hoped 
also that their comrade, as he lay smoking his 
pipe behind some kopje, or spreading himself 
across the veldt in search of the enemy, 
would sometimes call to mind those he had 
left behind, struggling to make themselves 
proficient in the hands of the sergeant-in- 
structor ; and with his blessing and these few 
articles of considerable intrinsic value, he 
wished his gallant private a pleasant voyage, 
a glorious round of fighting and that he 
might come back, safe and sound, to marry 
the girl who had reached his heart. Tre- 
mendous applause followed and everyone 
began talking about Majuba Hill, Spionkop, 
Magersfontein and other battles which re- 
quired to be explained away. In this age of 
presentations, ifone was to limit his acquaint- 
ance to men who’ had not for some reason or 
other been presented with a Waterbury watch 
or a pipe and tobacco, he would have to be 
contented with a very small circle of friends. 
So common has the habit become and so 
monotonous the deadly uniformity of the gifts, 
that in our district, at least, men who wear 
watches or smoke pipes of their own buy- 
ing are beginning to feel themselves trés 
distingués. 

as 
THE ROYAL PALM. 


Our illustration for which we are indebted to 
Mr. H F Maemillan, shows the avenue of noble 
Palms in the Peradeniya Botanie Garden, 
Ceylon, constituted by Oreodoxa regia. The 
magnificent gardens at Peradéniya, have been 
presided over by sucli men as Gardner, Thwaites 
and Trimen, all old friends of the Gardners’ 


Chronicle, and of its editors, and are now 
under the direction of Mr. Willis, who 
is endeavouring with success to rival the 


Buitenzorg Botanical Institute under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Treub. We hope shortly to pub- 
lish other illustrations of this noble tropical 
garden.—Gardners’ Chronicle, May 12. [The il- 
lustration ig beautifully clear and distinct,— 
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THE CACAO INDUSTRY IN TRINIDAD; 


“THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF YOUNG 
CULTIVATION.” 
We gather some interesting information 


from the address of the Chairman at a 
meeting of gentlemen interested in this 


product, gheld in the Trinidad Council 
Chamber. We extract as follows :— 

Trinidad had now from 200,000 to 225,000 acres 
of land inthe hands of large and small proprie- 
tors. For the last ten years there has been an 
immense quantity of land purchased from the 
Government and laid out for planting cacao trees. 
All of that land is intended to be put in cacao 
cuitivation and the greater portion is already covered 
with young cacao trees. Trinidad had shipped last 
year a good crop—150,000 bags; in making out his 
figures, he had taken an average of six bags of cocoa 
per 1,000 trees. It was well known that an acre con- 
tains only 250 trees; therefore it would take four acres 
for 1,000 trees, which would bring it toa bag and a half 
per acre, so that 150,000 bags [168 to 180 1b, each ?— 
Ep.§ 7.A.; represent the 225,000 acres stated above. 
He had also prepared a return io show how the 
prodnetion had increased and to be able to give 
reliable figures he had obtained the following from the 
Castoms officers. 

In 1890 the value of cocoa exported was £531,545 ; 
in 1891 £439,786; in 1892 £648,103; in 1893 £535,055 ; 
in 1894 £509.808; in 1895 £620,634; 1846 £452,131; in 
1897 £532,123; in 18938 £705,956; in 1899 £780,000. 

The figures, as you will observe, show how rapidly 
the Cacao Industry was increasing in Trinidad, and, 
taking into account the thousands of acres of young 
cultivation, which will be increasing the return every 
year (he wished to mention here that a cacao estate in 
full bearing gives an average of 12 bags per 1,00') trees) 
there would be nothing astonishing in the near future 
—say 20 to 25 years hence—to see [rinidad export 
as much cocoa as any other large cocoa producing 
country. With the population increasing every year 
from the neighbouring islands, coupled with the assis- 
tance of cooly immigration, Trinidad must in the very 
near future export more than Guayaquil, the largest 
country exporting cocoa, as it must be remembered 
that we still have fully one-third more land in high 
forest, good virgin soil admirably adapted for cacao 
cultivation. He would be pardoned if he made a small 
comparison in order to show the rapid progress of the 
cacao industry with what was once the most import- 
ant industry of the island, namely sugar. He has 
already told them that the value of cocoa exported 
last year (1899) amounted £780,000; well, from figures 
he had been able to obtain of sugar exported in the 
same year 1899 (58,000 to 60,000 tons), the value would 
be about £730,000 to £750,000; therefore it 1s seen 
that cocoa has topped sugar by fully £25,000 to 
£30,000. If these figures were wrong, he would be glad 
to be corrected. He only made this comparison en 
passant, simply wishing to show that the Cacao 
Industry had made a stride and, what was very certain 
that it would not remain at the present figures but 
would push rapidly forward. 


A discussion followed which brought out 
some interesting facts :— 


Mr. Rene de Verteuil, who followed the Chairman, 
said that our agricultural industries were to be gauged 
almost entirely by the value of the exports, because the 
local consumption, both of sugar and cacao was very 
small indeed as compared with the export, and he 
thought he was safe in saying that the proportion of the 
two staples consumed in the island was very much the 
same. He was incliued to think that the Cacao In- 
dustry was more important tous here in this island 
than the Sugar Industry. It was because the Cacao 
Iudustry here was in the hands, chiefly of the residents 
of the island. Such a large majority of the estates 
were held by residents who were descendants of the 
eld families of the island either before or after the 

apitulation, that they considered it a home industry 
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altogether, and consequeutly the value of the produce, 
such as it was whether exported or consumed locally, 
was really our own, that was to say, that the residents 
spent the value of that industry in the island, and 
consequently contributed to a much larger extent than, 
for example, sugar, on account of the indirect tax- 
ation which the people interested in, and carrying on 
that industry contributed towards the general revenue 
-~because if they took, for example, say that of last 
year, the value of the sugar exported was some £50,000 
or £60,000 below that of cocoa, they saw the only 
part of the money which had remained in the country 
was the amount which hal been spent in wages and 
salaries, because the interest paid on the capital was 
chiefly to return to Hngland—the commission also 
went to England, and whatever profits—and he was 
sorry to say they had not been great of late, but what- 
ever profits there had been had gone to Kngland and 
had been spent there, whereas nearly all the value of 
the cocoa they had produced and which they could 
not estimate exactly, had been spent in the island— 
even the interest on the capital which had worked 
those cacao estates remained in the hands of local 
capitalists because all the moneyed men here and 
those who claimed to be capitalists invested their 
money in the cacao properties of the island. Notonly 
that, but, as Mr. Jisotand had remarked, the Cacao 
Industry was an industry that was developing very 
fast in the island. The whole country was being 
opened up and he thought he was safe in saying that 
four-fifths of the land now alienated was being planted 
in cacao, sothat within a very short time the value 
of cacao would considerably exceed that of sugar and 
would probably top in importance the Sugar Industry 
by as much as in past days, the Sugar Industry topped 
the other industries of the island. It was to be borne 
in mind also that there were two classes of cacao pro- 
prietors—the larger and the smaller proprietors. ‘he 
smaller proprietors, even more than the larger proprie- 
tors, spent the value of the cocoa they produced, in the 
island, and it was greatly due to those small proprie- 
tors that the trade of theisland had prospered to the 
degree it had in past years; and he thought this was 
a sufficient explanation why, whilst other colonies such 
as Demerara, Barbados and the Leeward Islands es- 
pecially, had suffered so much from the sugar crisis, 
Trinidad had been able to bear up with it without our 
revenue falling off and without, he might say, the con- 
sequences of the great depression in the Sugar Industry. 
That alone, he considered secured for cocoa a para- 
mount place amongst the industries of Trinidad. Now, 
it might be asked whether the Cacao Industry had 
been favoured by the Government in the same way 
that the Sugar Industry had been. Evidently we could 
not expect that it could have been so, because sugar 
had been a settled industry and an important indus- 
try long before cocoa, but now that the Government 
was selling so fast the Crown lands of the colony, and 
those Crown lands were being taken up to be planted 
in cacao he thought they should look round, and it 
was their duty to communicate with the West India 
Committee to the fullest extent and explain to them 
the position in that respect—that the cacao properties 
were in the interior of the island, and that the interior 
of the islafid, although it had been opened up for 
many years, was still entirely void of proper means of 
communication. There were properties established 
for the last twenty-five or thirty years, to which 
there was hardly a track today, or if there was a track, 
it was a track over which you could only convey 
your produce on mule back or donkey back. Very few 
placesin the interior were favoured with cart roads. 
Tt is true they had railways already in the country 
but with the exception of the Sangre Grande and ex- 
penditure wasin excess of the revenue. He (Mr. de 
Ver Caparo) Valley railways, they were of use 
chiefly to the Sngar Industry. The Arima railway 
tapped some partof the eastern district, and so did 
the San Fernando railway tay part of the Montserrat, 
but thaé was nothing at all compared to the new dis- 
tricts to which the new lines of railway were destined. 
He thought they might arrive at some arrangement 
by which the immigration tax was to be distributed 
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_ wo-thirds amongst the producers of sugar and 
Fe eeiaie one-third amongst the producers of 
cocoa and coconuts and that would come to a fair 
distribution. Some time ago when they called atten- 
tion to the necessity of helping to put dowa 


THE ADULTERATION OF COCOA, 


India Committee in Londor wrote 
back and told them that they had better keep 
quiet and leave people as they were, because 1n 
Fngland people were accustomed to drink a certain 
mixture which they called cocoa or chocolate and were 
altogether in favour of that description of beverage 
and consequently if they tried to force people to 
consume pure and unadulterated cocoa probably we 
would find that we would be losing our best customers. 
He (Mr. de Verteuil) did not know how far that was 
correct. He did not himself see why, if some persons 
preferred to take cocoa mixed with arrowroot and 
sugar, they should not be shown some other substance 
in which there was no arrowzoot and sugar and in 
which there was simply cocoa and sugar—he did not 
see any harm in it, and he thought they would 
remember that some years ago when the beet pro- 
ducers brought into the English market an imitation 
of Demerara crystals, the West India Committee very 
keenly exacted that the composition called ‘‘ Demerara 
Crystals” had no right to be so called and could not 
be sold as such, and he believed an action was brought 
in the Courts and it was held that the beet sugar so 
gold should be labelled as an imitation of Demevara 
Crystals That was the result of a prosecution 
instituted, he believed by the West India Committee. 

Mr. Aspinall said he thought the prosecution was 
due to private initiative, but he remembered the 
Coe Ree Verteuil said that at any rate if the 
West India Committee took up their interest a 
great deal could be done. He preferred chocolate 
to pure cocoa, but those who had a taste for pure 
cocoa ought to have the pure article and not the 
adulterated article which was being sold in a great 

instances now. 

we AW aber said he had proposed tosay a few words 
at this meeting but Mr. de Verteuil had left him little 
to say. He fully endorsed everything said by Mr. de 
Verteuil, and thought it would be a very happy thing if 
they could get the West India Committee to help them, 
especially in the question of roads and xailways in 
developing the island. The particular point he pro- 
posed to refer tc was known toall of them—that there was 
a penny a pound import duty levied in England, which 
was 14s or 153 abag. There was also a similar tax on 
tea. The two taxes were, he believed, the survival of a 
very long time ago and had remained on because no one 
had had the energy to try and get rid of them, and he 
believed if they made representations to the West 
India Committee it would not be long before these 
taxes were removed. He had been told the removal 
would principally benefit the consumer, but it seemed 
to him that as cocoa was bought in bond into England 
the removal of a tax which had to be paid by the pur- 
chaser before he could get what he bought out of bond 
would go almost exclusively !o benefit the producer, 
because the purchaser by bidding so much wowid have a 
margin of 15s a bag to buy on, and therefore a very 
large proportion of the tax would go into the planters 
pockets, but even if it went into the consumers pocket 
go much the betterfor the industry, as it would make 
the consumption of cocoa larger than it was, and it 
seemed to him that in a country like England whicb 
boasted of a free breakfast table such a tax ought not to 
exist. He did not believe any serious effort had been 
mae toget rid of this tax; 16 had been mentioned to 
the West India Committee but never had been worked 
out or brought to the knowledge of Her Majesty a Go- 
vyernment, and that, he thought, was one of those t pings 
in which the West Indian Committee could very well 
nee et le Verteuil said he believed the estimated 
acreage in cacao cultivation last year was only 102,000. 

Mr. Leotand said he had spoken of the land held by 
cacao proprietcrs. There was 100,000 acres belong- 


the West 
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ing to the sugar proprietors, but there was only 57,000 
acres ia sugar ciltivation. His cacao cultivation at 
Maracas did not cover the whole area, but he was pay- 
ing the tax for it, 

—— ----- 


MEXICAN COFFEE. 


The Brazilian Review remarks:—*The Dos [ios 
Coffee planting Company of Mexico, which describes 
icself as the model plantation of Mexico and 
the largest in the worid outside of Brazil (it has 
2,010,000 coffee trees and 13 million of rubber) has 
issued the following prospectus on which comments 
seem unnecessary. How long prices are likely to 
remain at 13 cents, if only half what is promised can 
be substantiated, or why the company should be so 
anxious to give away such valuable properties at 
such a sacrifice instead of sticking to them itself, are 
two of the points that in ouropinionseem to want ex- 
planation before rushing to invest. 

“Hach tract of one hundred acres, when turned over 
to the purchaser at the end of the fifth year, shall 
have forty acres improved and under enltivation, 
upon which there shall be 30,000 Coffee Trees five 
years old and 1,000 Rubber Trees 5 years old, 
all to be in perfect and well cared for con- 
dition. On a conservative basis the income from 
this property during the sixth, seventh and eight 
years can be estimated at $4,806'00 per annum, being 
the crop of 30,000 coffee-trees yielding two pounds 
each and worth 13 cents per pound less 5 cents for 
cave of plantation, picking, milling, sacking, freight, 
insurance and brokerage, leaving a net profit of 8 cents 
per pound on the annual yield of 60,000 pounds. The 
ninth yearthis income will be increased $10,000 per 
annuum by the net profit from the product ot the 10,000 
rubber-trees, making a total annual net income of 
$15,000'00 which can be relied upon without any fear 
of diminution for at least twenty-five years there- 
after. This income can be still further increased by 
the owner diverting a portion of his profits to the 
planting of additional coffee and rubber in the por- 
tion of his land remaining undeveloped. At the 
present time the lowest cash value of such a plan- 
tation is $50,000:00 and one could readily be sold at 
that price, and this we offer fora cash outlay on the 
part of the purchaser of only five thousand dollars ex- 
tended over a period of five years,” 


ri ___—-—— 


EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS IN THE OPEN.—I re- 
eret to report that trees here after attaining the 
height 20 feet, and in spite of the stems having 
been wholly protected with hay-bands, have been 
killed to the ground during the past winter. 
We have registered frosts of 25 degrees and 
upwards.—A. R. Pearce Braymead Gardens. 
Berkshire.-—Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 26. 


THE BENGAL ToBacco TrApE.—It will come 
as a surprise to many to know that for several 
years past the imports into Calcutta of tobacco 
crown in Bengal Proper have averaged nearly 
five lakhs of maunds per annum. About a lakn 
of maunds also arrives from Behar, while the 
average from Madras during the three years 
1896 97,-1897-98, and 1898-99, for which statisties 
are now published, was under four thousand 
maunds per annum. Calcutta’s largest customer 
in the matter of tobacco is Burma, which in 
1898-99 took fourteen million pounds, part of 
which no doubt comes back in the form of Burma 
cheroots, Madras took 800,000 Ib., the United 
Kingdom 27,000 Ib. and France 19,000 Jb. The 
amount exported, however, accounts for only 
about half the total, The other half, apparently, 
is consumed in Calcutta, where the hubble-bubble 
presumably accounts for the annual disappearance 
of some two lakhs of maunds.—Friend of India, 
May 24. 
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To the Editor. 
COFFEE PLANTING IN NYASSALAND 
BY AN EX-CEYLON PLANTER. 


Mlanji, B.C. Africa. 

DEAR S1R,—Your letter of 9th February came 
duly to hand. I shall send specimens of our 
spotted bug to Mr. Green’s friend in Surrey, 
England. From experiments carried on by myself, 
imprisoning our bugsin a muslin bag with newly 
formed berries, medium sized, and fully matured 
ones, I find that the bugs, puncturing the young 
‘fruif up to two months or so, damage them and 
by sucking the juice, producing black and empty 
berries after two months and up to four months; the 
berries when damaged by bugs are spotted black 
and brown, not entirely destroying the fruit. 
When the parchment forms after tour months or 
so no damage appears to bedone by this bug. The 
natural enemy of this bug is the soldier ant, 
idensical with our Ceylon tiger. LI have had a 
vug put beside those ants and they devoured it 
ravenously. 

This bug is biamed in British Central Africa 
for causing so much unsound coffee. We 
are troubled with much worse enemies, how- 
ever: borer and periodical droughts which do 
the maximum of damage to our coffee. Some 
old estates where no bug is to be found have 80 
to 90 per cent spotted and light berry caused by 
those enemies. Shade mitigates those two 
evils, fosters the red ant and other 
natural enemies of our insect pests and is a 
cure for sunstroke and canker in our cofiee fields. 
Tt will take a year or two yet to tell what 
the result of shade will be on coffee here. So 
far, however, it beats all I have ever seen any- 
where. Fromtwo year old trees I picked off two 
leaves and enclose them for your inspection, 
measuring green 9 by 4 inches. [ do not think 
Arabica coffee leaves can be found in Ceylon to 
beat those. This coffee, two years old or two years 
‘and eight months from seed, is being topped at 
5 feet 6 inches and it has a crop just ripening 
on the trees of about l cwt. per acre. Coffee, in 
the open here, yields a heavy crop or two: 
7 to 8 cwt per acre is common enough, and 10 
ewt has been secured at three and four years 
old; but sooner or later it gets such a scorching 
that it never recovers and must be cut down or 
abandoned. Cutting down even does not always 
prove a sticcess as the trees are often damaged 
right into the ground especially in very light 
friable soil. 

I am trying to get up an acreage of tea and 
have now got 12 acres planted with a very good 
jat. I was a long time in the country before 
{ learnt how to keep good health here: the secres 
is quinine taken whenever I feel I want it and 


most old residents can. tell when quinine is 
wanted. One getsheavy and it’s a tronble to go 


about and attend to one’s work; then isthe time to 
take freely of quinine and an opening dose or two. 
1 often remember how — true William 
Smith the Patriarch of Dimbula’s words 
were, when he said to me just before leaving 
for Africa: ‘* Keep your quinine bottle on 
- your side-table or side-board and take a dose any 
day, the same as you would your early tea. I had 
to do so when living in Kurunegala and Africa 
must be as bad.” ) 
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Whyte is nowin Uganda:he kept very good 
health when here; Lioyd, Tunbridge, Mogeridge 
and others, who eame trom Ceylon, seem to keep 
good health, they all know of course, how to 
live in the tropics. Those who have broken 
down in this country are mostly young men who 
ought never to have come here at all or those 
who won’t learn how to live here and no ex- 
perience teaches them either. I have been home 
once and that only for two months during my 
ten years in Mlanji. It was not owing to ill- 
health tnat C went home. I landed in Ceylon 
in 1872 and never left till I came to Africa in 
1899. My 8S. D. days were spent in Dimbula 
under the late James Ryan, opening Glenomera 
and Stirling, and when the estates were leased 
to H.S.S. & Co., I went to Matale. Most of 
the men in Dimbula in my day, have either left 
or gone over to the majority ; few remain who 
were at the ball given to Sir Wm. Gregory in 
Middleton Store and were photographed on the 
patana afterwards. [ was over the Nyassaland 
Co. Lirchemya’s Estate the other day and think it 
should pay its way from now and make some- 
thing for the shareholders in about two years’ 
time if carefully managed, 

The war does not affect us yet, but it is very 
probable we shall be joined to South Africa with 
the B, 8S. A. Co. territory, all under one Govern- 
ment, and get our railway, ete., after the war is 
over. Salaams !—Yours sincerely, 


HENRY BROWN. 


A NEW (?) INSECT PEST IN CHYLON. 


DEAR Sir,—I read in the Auckland News 
that importers of plants from Japan are 
warned against the introduction of a scale 
insect known as Diaspis anvygdali, which is 
said to be a dangerous pest and may even 
outstrip the alarming San José scale. The 
insect in question first attracted attention in 
the United States, ‘“‘ where it was found ta 
be a serious pest on the plum and the peach; 
also on almond trees and tes bushes, which 
had been imported from Japan. In the 
latéer country, it has been found destructive 
to the mulberry trees. Jn Ceylon it is partial 
to the Pelargonium, and it feeds on many 
species of plants.” 

Seeing that the native habitat of the Pelar- 
gonium has no connection with Ceylon, the 
plant being only grown for ornament round 
upcountry bungalows, the location of the scale 
here is probably a mistake. Could you kindly 
enlightemus as to this ?—Yours faithfully, 


[We have referred the matter to Mr. K. E. 
Green, the Government Entomologist, who 
kindly sends us the following :—‘ Diaspis 
amygdali is common scale-insect in Ceylon— 
see ‘Coccidae of Ceylon,’ Part I, p. 87, Plate 
xxiv. It is particularly noticeable on Gera- 
nium plants grown under shelter of verandah 
or eaves of bungalows, where the masses of 
small white scales (of the male insect) appear 
like white mildew on the stems of the plants. 
It also affects many indigenous plants, e.g., 
Callicarpa lanata, Tylophora asthmatica, ete. 
Curiously, although it occasionally occurs on 
cultivated peach trees in Ceylon—it does not 
seem to flourish On that plant in this country. 
It earned its specific name from its destruc: 
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tiveness to peach trees in Australia. The 


species is very possibly an importation in 
Ceylon; but its introduction must have 
been somewhat remote, as it has already 
acquired a large number of natural enemies 
(chiefly hymenopterous parasites) which serve 
to keep it in partial check.’’—Ep., 7. A,] 


PLANTING IN MEXICO—RUBBER, COFFEE} 
CACAO—THE DRAWBACKS AND ADVAN- 
TAGES. 

(By an ex-Ceylon Planter.) 

Mexico, April 10. 

DEAR Sir,-—! have received your paper of 5th 
January, and note your remarks ve my letter you 
published in it. You ask what are the draw- 
backs here. Much the same, Limagine, that the 
pioneer planter of Ceylon had to contend with 
60 years ago, the principal ones being lack of 
roads and scarcity of labor. ‘he Mexican peon 
in the tropics will not work, unless in debt and 
obliged to doso and then does not compare with 
the East Indian cooly, except for clearing new 
land at which work heis pretty good. Any one 
_having sufficient capital would impors Chinese 
coolies, which are in the end much cheaper than the 
native peon. Taxes arelow enough. This Company 
owns 100,000 acres and the tax is only some $400 
£40) a year. The personal tax on each man is 
$150 (one doller fifty cents) and school tax 
*80c (eighty cents) per annum. Bank cheques 
require a stamp of 5e (five sents) each and bills 
of sale and receipts 10c (ten cents) per $100. 
New colonies of agricuituralists aad new manu- 
factures generally can get exempted from all 
taxes for ten years. There is a Federal tax on 
the manufacture of rum and tobaceo, which is not 
very high, but Ihave not the exaet figures by 
me. 

Mexico is well policed and any plantation can 


have a resident policeman by applying to the 
Tefe Politico of his district and paying wages 


of same, some $20 per month. You ask why do 
not British and American capitalists take up land? 
The latter are doing so in enormous quantities 
every year. The whole of the [Isthmus land suit- 
able for coffee, rubber and cacao is now practically 
owned by Americans who are rapidly colontsing 
to and the Vera Cruz and Alourado Rail-road ; 
iand the Tehuantepee Rail-road has passed into 
the hands of Sir Weetman Pearson and he has 
built a new railroad trom Tinle to San Juan 
Evangelista, and put a large fleet of new pass- 
enger steamers on the rivers connecting with his 
railroads,—all sinee your hard-healed friends 
from Ceylon visited Mexico,—two of whom did 
me the honour to visit my camp in’ that part 
of Mexico. The railroad from Cordoba to Santa 
Lucretia is also now being built on past my cold 
camp Several of the American Companies have also 
put steamers on the rivers so that, so aras that 
part of Mexico is concerned, transport facilities 
have been pretty well revolutionised since the 
aforesaid hard-hearded Ceylon planters visited 
there. 


You doubt cacao bearing 16 cwt. per acre. 
or selling for 90 shillings. f{ do not claim 
that all cacao does so; but that well- 
cultivated cacao plantations on this rich 


soil in Tabasco will do so and do do so, is 
beyond doubt. I was asked to value the crop 
on 6,000 six-year old cacao ,trees bearing their 
first crop last month, T counted on many trees 
135 pods and couldonly find a few having 53 to 
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55 pods, the average was over 70 pods. There 
were 40) trees per acre, which, at 20 pods per lb., 
is easily producing J2 ewt. peraere. The owner told 
me he estimated he spent (3c) three cents per 
tree per year on eutivation which consisted only 
in cutting down the weeds every three or four 
months. Cacao is quoted today in Mexico city 
at $l-15¢ per kilo as yon will see by sale list en- 
closed : in New York, 35¢ silver per lb. I have 
not be n Jong enough in this country to plant 
and take ina evop of either rubber or cacao, but 
I liave gathered three lbs. of coffee per tree from 
three-year old trees of my own planting. No one 
not having seen the crops produced on this fertile 
soil can imagine the crop cofiee gives here: it 
is, however, of Jow class at this elevation. High 
grown Colima and Cardoba bring good prices ; 
but the crops are smaller, 4 to 1 lb. per tree. In 
Mexico all crops—coffee, rubber, cacao—are es- 
timated by the tree, not the acre: at this eleva- 
tion 590 feet coffeeis planted 12 ft. by 12 and 
Coe the ground; at 3,099 feet, it is planted 5 by 
5 ft. 

Life on a plantation here, so far as society 
and comforts are concerned, does not begin to 
compare with Ceylon life of the 1870’s—no races, 
no elk hunts, no gymkhanas, [t is a new country 
and unless a man is willing to give up all that 
he had better not come. Anyone having a know- 
ledge of planting and some capital, can make 
money here ; if he has neither of these he is better 
away.— Yours truly, E. DARLEY. 


LIGHTNING—NARROW ESCAPES FROM, 
IN CEYLON.—No, IL. 


Srr,—You ask for narrow escapes from lightning 
Mr. Stewart Taylor had one, two or three years 
ago at Passara. Lightning bnrnt the toe of his 
slippers and played havoe with the contents of 
his bungalow. Mr. Harvey, of Cattarem, in Dolos- 
bage, had two very narrow escapes. There are 
certain parts of Ceylon that one wishes not to 
be in when there are thunderstorms :—El Teb 
or its neighbourhood in Passara, Cattarem in 
Dolosbage, and Mr. Dunean’s bungalow site in 
Rangala.—-Yours truly, 


PLANTER, 


No. Il. 


Sir,—The letter of ‘‘ Planter” reminds me of 
the Cattarem Bungalow being wrecked by a flash 
of lightning, while the late Mr. Cottell and I were 
sitting at table, taking early breakfast one morn- 
ing in 1864. It gave us a bit of start, for it eame 
with a report like acannon and sent the chimney 
through the roof about our lugs, smashing a large 
clock and pictures, ete. The whole bungalow was 
injured and the lightning tore a hole in the wall 
of one of the bedrooms, large enough for me to go 
through. A. 


eee 


SINHALESE CATILE IN TRINIDAD, 

Government Farm Trinidad, B.W.1., 20th April, 
1900. 

DEAR Srr,—Will you kindly accept my annual 
report for the past year and ulso my best thanks 
for your notice of that of the previous year. 

Enclosed are photos of crossbred cattle—Zebu 
and Redpoll cross: the cross has been successful, 
a useful animal being the result, The bull at 
two years weighed 900 lb. and cost some £3. He 
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has all the appearance of a good beet beast. The 
heifers are now coming into milk and their 
yield is from 8 to 10 quarts per day of excellent 
quality. 4 

You will perhaps rememler our getting some 
small cattle from Ceylor. We have not done so 
well with them as was anticipated. There has 
been no increase amongst them and unfortu- 
nately the bull has broken his leg. The leg has 
been set, but from his restlessness there are no 
great hopes of repair,—I am, yours truly, 

Cc. W. MEADEN. 


[The photographs—very fine ones—can be seen 
at our office. The Report will be reviewed in 
due course.—ED. 7..A.] 


——- 


EXPERIMENTS WITH INDIARUBBER. 


Paris, 29th April. 

Dear S1r,—I should like to know if I could procure in 
Ceylon, dry corks or bark (écorces) of Indiarubber plants 
for experiments such as Alstonia, Hevea, Urceola, etc. 
For the species of little development, few stems will 
be sufficient. You know that I have attracted the 
attention of chemists to the possibility of extraction 
of rubber by dissolvents and that the results have 
proved that for Landolphia, etc, etc., dissolvents 
are not needed and extraction can be purely mecha- 
nical, I have sent twice to America for samples of 
leaves of Castilloa, but the experiments have been 
totally unsuccessful ; but it isnot the same with corks 
of Landolphia particularly if (? preserved) on the roots. 

Curiously, and you will easily understand the fact 
of plants one year old, when I say at two months 
old, if they do not show nearly any rubber in the 
stems, ave very rich in the roots. So I beg the 
planters on the Colony if they have Landolphia under 
hand, to marsol (? sic) to layer the stems all around the 
mother plants and when hour of exportation come, 
to whig (? pull) out all the children around the 
mother. Do you understand what I mean ? 


a 
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1 is the mother plant which must never be 
touched ; 2 are the children layered in the soil where 
they have much roots. These can be digged out 
and all the cork (? bark) from the stems or the roots be 
sent to manufacture and the planter can begin 
again with new shoots from the mother plants. 
Landolphia Hendelotii gives casily 8 per cont of good 
rubber from the stems and ten to eleven per cent 
from the roots,—which you can easily see by the 
samples I sent to you. 

You must understand the interest for me to know 
the value of the corks (? bark) of any rubber plant 
—Yours most truly, 


A GODEFROY-LEBEUF, 
Pak orticuleure, 
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SEYCHELLES GUANO AND MR. BAM. 
BER’S REPORT ON CEYLON TEA 
ESTATES. 


Analytical Laboratory, 79, Mark Lane, 
London, E.C., May 11. 

Srr,—Just a few lines to say that I have 
only this week seen acopy of Mr. Bamber’s 
report ; indeed, I doubt if I should have done 
so, only Mr. Talbot called on Monday to con- 
sult me in reference to the use of the Sey- 
chelles Guano as a phosphatic ingredient of 
tea manures, and in the course of conversation 
asked me if [ had seen his report, to which I 
replied that up to the present time no copy 
had been sent me. ‘The publication which ap- 
parently has only been privately circulated, 
is very interesting, especially the portion re- 
ferring to the manufacture of tea, concerning 
which, you willremember, I originally made 
some urgent recommendations, pointing out 
how very useful careful investigations made 
in the factory must prove in the future. 

In reference to the system of manuring sug> 
gested by Mr. Bamber, I refrain from going 
into details, as [ may be consulted profes- 
sionally, and have already reported on some of 
his soil analyses.— Yours faithfully, 

JOHN HUGHES. 


WHO WILL TELL US MORE ABOUT 
‘« CHILLIES.” ? 
Aberfoyle, Rakwana, May 15, 


DEAR Srtr,—! shall be very much obliged 
if you could give me any information by 


post or through your Journal regarding 
chillies:— 
1. The most suitable kind for local and 


home consumption. 

2. Method of planting, from nursery, or 
sown broadcast. 

3. Safe estimate of crop for one year’s 
bearing. 

4, How long each bush Jasts from time of 
coming into bearing, and when the bush 
comes into bearing trom time of planting or 
sowing. 

5. What enemies to fear or pests ? 

You have had some information in the 
T.A. on this subject, but not giving any 
of the information now asked for.—Thanking 
you in anticipation, L am, sir, yours faith- 
fully, W. G. B. STRONACH. 


[We shall be obliged if any cultivator who 
has had actual experience in raising ‘‘chil- 
lies” will send us answers to the above ques- 
tions.—Meanwhile we quote the following 
from the Treasury of Botany.—Ep. 7.A.] 


Capsicum annuun anative of South America, 
but introduced into India and elsewhere, fur- 
nishes the fruits known as Chillies; these; as 
well as the fruits of C. frutescens, and several 
other species or varieties, are used to form Cayenne 
pepper. ‘'he species of Capsicwmare chiefly natives 
of the East and West Indies, China, Brazil and 
Egypt, where they are much esteemed for theit 
pungent fruit and seeds, which, under the name 
of Cayenne Pepper, or chillies, form an indispen- 
sable condiment which Nature herself appear to 
have pointed out to persons resident within the 
tropics. According to Sir R. Schomburgk, the 
natives in Guiana eat the fruit of these plants in 
such abundance as would not be credited by a 
European unless he were to see it [Jowr. Hort, 
Sec, ii 193), In Jamaica the species most esteemed 
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is the Bonnet Pepper (C. tetragonwm), the fruits 
of which are very fleshy, and have a depressed 
form, like a Scotch bonnet. ‘The shrubby Capsi- 
cum, or Spur Pepper, (C. friutescens), is a native 
of the Hast Indies, and has been in our gardens 
since 1656. It forms a dwarf bushy shrub, with 
white flowers, and bears numerous small oblong 
obtuse pods which are very pungent, and in their 
green and ripe state are used for pickling, as weil 
as for making Chilli vinegar. “his is done by 
merely putting a handful of pods into a bottle, 
and afterwards filling it with best vinegar, which 
in several weeks will be fit for use. But the chief 
purpose for which this species is cultivated is for 
making Cayenne pepper, which is often prepared 
by drying the pods on a hot plate, or in a slow 
oven, and then pounding them in a mortar, and 
passing them through a hand-mill until the whole 
is reduced to the finest possible state. After this 
has been done, the powder is to be sifted through 
a thin muslin sieve, and preserved in well-corked 
glass bottles for use. The common annual 
Capsicum, or Guinea Pepper (C. annwwm), was 
introduced into Europe by the Spaniards. It was 
cultivated in England in 1548, and is sufficiently 
hardy to thrive in summer against a south wall 
in the open air, and nature its fruit. The colour, 
‘direction, and figure of the latter is very vari- 
able—some being yellow, others red, and others 
black. In agreen state they are used for pickling, 
and when ripe are mixed with tomatoes, &c., lo 
form sauces. They are also dried and ground 
for use like Cayenne pepper. The Berry-bearing 
Capsicum, or Bird Pepper (C. baccatuim), is in- 
digenous to both the East and West Indies, and 
has been grown in this country since 1751. Its 
pods are erect, roundish, egg-shaped, very pun- 
gent, and when ripe are dried and used for the 
Same purposes asthose of other kinds of Cap- 
sicum, They also form one of the chief ingre- 
dients in the preparation known in the West 
Indies as man-drant, which is usually resorted to 
by those affected with loss of appetite or weak 
digestion, and consists of cucumbers sliced very 
thin, shallots or onions chopped very fine, a little 
lime juice and Maderia wine, to which is added 
a handful of the pods of this pepper, and the 
whole are then mashed together, and mixed with 
as much liquid as may be thought necessary. 
Besides the three species noticed as being the 
kinds most generally cultivated, there are many 
other species and varieties occasionally grown for 
the sake of their pods, aliof which yield a warm 
acrid oil, which acts powerfully on the stomach, 
and is thought to correct flatulency, and _ assist 
digestion. [W. B. B.] 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY AND EXPORT- 
ING INDUSTRIES, 
London, 25th May, 1900. 

Sin,—Last Thursday I attended Mr. Baines’s 
lecture on the Industries of India, and spoke 
in the discussion, and showed that in con- 
sequence of the currency Measures, all in- 
dustvies must decline. In a word, L showed 
that the Governinent, by their method of 
giving stability to the exchange value of the 
rupee, had given an unstable value to pro- 
perty. That it had declined in value since 
1893, and was liable to be again diminished 
in value should the needs of the Government 
compel it again to raise the exchange. I 
nlso showed that the withdrawal of capital 
was proved by diminishing wages, and dimi- 
nishing means of employment. When Lord 
George Hamilton attempted to answer me 
he avoided India altogether and, as a reply 
to what 1 bad pointed out as to the decrease 
in cooly immigration into Ceylon, merely 
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said that the report cn the island was favor- 
able. When Mr. Rees (who is in the Coun- 
cil at Calcutta) attempted an answer, it was 
merely to say that he knew of a consider- 
able sum that was about to be spent in 
planting in Travancore. But, of course, no 
answer was possible. Formerly we. stood 
on an automatic currency which kept us on 
even terms with our silver-using rivals in 
other parts of the world. whereas now we 
are not only heavily handicapped in our 
competition, but may be much more so, 
if recurring famines cause the Government, 
as is very probable, to again force up the 
rate of exchange.—Ohbediently yours, 
ROBERT H. ELLIOT. 

P. S—You will observe remarks by 
Mr. Vithaldon D. Thackersey in Weekly 
Times of India for May 5th, on how the Bom- 
bay Cotton Mills have been sutfering from 
the currency legislation, but, of course, every 
kind of productive enterprise must suffer. 
The Mysore gold mines managed by a single 
agency lose upwards of £31,000 a year for every 
penny the exchange has been forced up, and 
considering thatthe exchange ought now to be 
at Is ld. and that their operation haye in- 
creased since the above calculation was made, 
the present loss is probably about £100,000 
per annum, or say £90,000 if we allow 
£10,000 for saving on purchases from this 
side.—R,H.K. 


A TAMIL TREATISE ON AGRICULTURE, 
( Communicated. ) 


Mylapore, June Ist, 1900. 

Sir,—In a separate packet [ send for your kind 
perusal and early review my book on Agricul- 
ture in Tamil. The book contains §collection of 
agicultural practices explaining the principle un- 
derlying them, thus solving the problems of Lree- 
growing, Viilage Sanitation, etc. Attempt was 
made to write it ina village Tamil, so that every 
Tamil-knowing individual may understand the 
contents of the book. 

My 15 years’ experience in questions connected 
with Agriculture warrants me to present a pub- 
lication to my countrymen. The publication is 
no commercial concern. It is done with love— 
the local papers have recommended the hook to 
the notice of the Government so that it may 
be popularized in villages and made a subject 
of study in schools. 

Tf you think the book is deserving of 
the above recommendation I request you will 
also. help me in taking it to the notice 
of Ceylon authorities: I shall thank you much. 
I require only fair play. In conclusion I res 
quest you will send me the issue containing the 
review for my information. An early review 
is solicited,—Yours faithfally, 

G. RAJAGOPAL NAIDU, 
Agricultural Inspector. 
Mylapore: Madras. 


(Review—Communicated. ) 


*VIvASAYA ViILAKKAu”' or “ Agriculture Explained ” 
is the title of a Tamil treatise on Improved Agri- 
culture by Agricultural Inspector Rajagopal Naidu of 
Madras, late Superintendent Lashio Farm, Burma. 


This book bears on its title-page the appropriate 


motto ‘‘India’s need is improved Agriculture,” and 
is dedicated to Mr. Charles Benson, Deputy Directoy 
of Land Records and Agriculture, Madras, 
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The opening lines of the author’s preface rendered 
into English would read thus:—‘‘ The necessity for 
the improvement of agriculture in a country like 
India where it forms the mainstay of the people 
will be evident to all. An attempt at such improve- 
ment is, however, beset with difficulties. Neverthe- 
less I have ventured to set forth in the following 
pages, for the benefit of the ryots, some information 
which has struck me as essential to agricultural re- 
form after fifteen years’ personal observation of the 
agricultural customs in different countries and a 
study of English works on 
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“Although this little book may not be productive 
of any marked benefit, I hope it will, at least, 
create an interest in agricultural matters in the 
minds of the ryots. Such an interest once engen- 
dered will ultimately lead to agricultural improve- 
ment. Ryots, who are desirous of attempting the 
improved methods suggested here, would do well 
first to try them ona small scale and, after they 
are satisfied that they would. suit the conditions 


of their soil, climate, Xe., carry them out exten- 
sively.” 
The anthor displays a deal of good sense 


and caution by giving this last piece of advice, for 
in a large country like India where the conditions 
of soil, climate, &c., differ rather widely ia various 
parts, an experiment, ona small scale, would be 
very prudent, before the general introduction of a 
new method that has been found to succeed else- 
where, even in another part of India itself. 

The first chapter is introductory and shows the 
dignity and importance of agriculture and the need 
for agricultural reform. The second is about the 
different kinds of soil. The third chapter treats of 
certain preliminary operations and auxiliaries to agri- 
culture such as levelling, fencing, the different kinds 
of trees used for live fences and boundaries, irri- 
gation and the sinking of wells. The author’s re- 
marks under the last heading show that he is free 
from the usual oriental superstitions which many 
natives of India and Ceylon, even of the educated 
classes, find difficult to get rid of. He says—‘It 
is a common custom in this country to consult an 
astrologer in selecting a site for sinking a well. This 
is like the blind leading the blind. For we do uot 
find either astrologers or Brahmins who ascertain the 
truth and impart it to others. Many have been 
ruined by trusting false astrologers who make a 
vain profession, merely for the sake of earning a 
livelihood. But Europeans use a borer, called the 
‘Auger,’ in order to find out whether water can be 
obtained at a certain site or not. When this invstru- 
ment is inserted in the ground and worked, so as 
to reach deep enough, the different strata under- 
ground can be ascertained, and we can not only 
find out at what depth water is obtainable, but also 
whether the water is fresh or brackish. When this 
test is roade use of we can kuow with something 
like mathematical certainty, the best sites for wells 
and dig them without undergoing loss or disappoint- 
ment.” The fourth chapter which deals with 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
compares the ordinary native plough of the ryots 
with the improved plough, and shows the superior- 
ity of the latter by means of facts, figures and 
illustrations. ; 

In India where unlike Ceylon, dry cultivation is 
done on an extensive scale, there are several native 
implements used to economise manual labour and 
to expedite work in the cultivation of dry crops. 
The seed drill, an illustration of which appears on 
page 44 is one of these. This implement which can 
be easily drawn by a pair of ordinary country bullocks, 
goes on sowing three rows at a time. Itis said 
that Sir James Caird, one of the famine commis- 
sioners appointed in 1876, was agreeably surprised 
at the work done by this seed-drill and remarked 
that it served just as well as an English seed drill 
which would cost from five hundred to eight hundred 
4 ty ant “ 
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rupees. The other labour-saving implements treated 
of in this book are, a leveller and clod-crusher 
used atter ploughing, & weeding machine that can be 
used between the rows till the plants are about 
eighteen inches high, a sickle-shaped hand-weeder, 
a roller which can also be used for separating the 
larger variety of grains, such as sorghum from the 
stalks, and the wheel barrow. The fifth chapter 
deals at length with the different sorts of 


MANURES 

and how they can be utilized for Indian crops and 
soils. The next treats of the different kinds of crops 
such as cereals, peas and beans, fibre plants, root 
and leaf crops and several other varieties including 
fruit trees. There is a strange botanical inaccuracy 
in the classification of the grape vine, for it is said 
that it belongs to the same family as the tobacco. 
In other respects the information given about that 
plant may be useful. The following is what is said 
about its culture:—‘‘The grape-vine is a long-lived 
creeper and requires frequent manuring and abundant 
watering. It 1s usually grown either from layers or 
cuttings. In the latter case, cuttings of branches of 
more than a year’s growth are planted in prepared 
scil, covered with straw. In Europe the vines are 
planted at adistance often feet apart. Fish manure 
is highly suited to this plant. The soil round the 
vines should be frequently stirred. During the first 
year it is customary to grow some tall-growing crops 
between them. Pruning is indispensable in grape 
culture, and it is owing to the gardener’s ignorance 
of this fact that vines which bear for some%time are 
found to stop bearing afterwards.” 

In describing the method of 

PRUNING, 

it is recommended to allow three nodes in each 
branchlet, the shoot fromthe terminal node of these 
three being nipped off after having made sure that 
the other two nodes send off good, healthy shoots. 
The time recommended for pruning the grape vine 
is when the plant shews signs of wintering by the 
shedding of the leaves and by the dry grey appearance 
of the little branches. Time and space will not allow 
justice being done to this interesting chapter: bat it 
may be mentioned en passant that the part dealing 
with the preserving of ripe firuit for transport con- 
tains most interesting aud useful ioformation. 

The seventh chapter aptly commencing with an 
illustration of the four stages of metamorphic insects 
shows how plants are destroyed by them and suggests 
powerful remedies such as Paris green, London purple 
and other similar preparations which, owing to their 
poisonous character, have to be used with caution. 

The concluding chapter on Live Stock treats not 
only of the more important species which are quad- 
rupeds, kut also of the various domestic fowls and 
birds, including the turkey and the’ pigeon. ‘The 
commoner ailments of live-stock, their breeding, reare 
ing, management, etc., are suitably treated of in 
this ehapter. 

Altogether the book contains a good deal of 
valuable matter covering over 200 pages and will 
well repay perusal, Notwithstanding the slight diff. 
erence in dialect from Ceylon Tamil, its language is 
easily intelligible a simple style being used for the 
most part. The price of the book (twelve annas) places 
it within the reach of the poorest ryot, and it is 
to be hoped that the Tamil agriculturists of Southern 
India and Ceylon will not be slow to profit by the 
fund of useful information offered to them in such 
handy form. 


I.—_SNAKES ALIVE! A FATAL 
ACCIDENT IN COLOMBO. 


Colombo, June 3. 
DEAR $1R,—I can vouch for the following 
fatal results from snakebite in reference to 
enquiry from ‘‘Constant Reader” appearing. in 
yesterday's Ceylon Observer—though the occurs 
rence was nigh 40 years ago, 


No. 
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A son of the late Mr. H M Fernando, of 
Ferryside Mansion, Mattakuliya, lost his life by 
dropping from a cadju apple tree at ‘‘Crow 
Island” and alighting on a tic polonga or cobra— 
I am not sure whieh—when he was stung by 
the reptile—was brought across the river in a 
faint and died within two hours of his arrival 
at home, You will find this reported in the 
Observer of that period.—Yours faithfully, 


RESIDENT. 


TEA PLANTING IN THE CAUCASUS, 
PLANTERS’ ASSOUIATION OF CEYLON. 


Kandy, 2nd June, 1900. 


Sir,—I herein enclose copy of an interesting 
communication in reference to tea planting in 
the Caucasus.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

A. PHILIP, 


Secretary to the Planters’ Association of Ceylon. 
Colonial Secretary’s Office, 
Colombo, 3lst May, 1900 

Sir,—I am directed to transmit for your in 
formation a copy of a report by Sir Henry Cooke 
on the subject of tea planting in the Caucasus, 
forvarded to this office by the Rigit Hoo. the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies.—I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, 

(Signed) A. E. CLAYTON, 
for Colonial Secretary. 

The Secretary, Planters’ Association, Kandy. 

(Copy referred to. ) 

A report was lately read at St. Petersburg by 
Mr. I. Kilingell, giving the first results of the 
experiments made by the Imperial appanage in 
tea-pianting in the valley of the Chakva, on the 
South-eastern coast of the Black Sea. The fac- 
tory on the estate was bnilt in 1899 with exclu- 
sively English machinery. In July 1899 there were 
55 dessiatines* under tea culture, mostly Chinese 
plants, specially imported from China, Three 
crops were taken during the year, yielding 
274 poods (1 pood=36 1b.) The best in quality 
was the second. Four funts of green tea-leaves 
were needed for one funt of prepared tea (1 funt 

144 0z.) Intype, Caucasian tea resembles Ceylon 
of very good quality. According to experts it will 
find a good sale. The prices obtained are Ist brand 
R190cents and 2nd R160 cents the funt. By 
the Spring of 1900 there will be 102 dessiatines 
nnder plantation and in the near future 126, 
and, if the results continue favourable they will 
be extended to 500. The further development 
should go hand in hand with colonization. With 
rational culture and proper protection from cold 
winds the crops should yield 600 funts per des- 
siatine, and not 400 as at present calculated. 
The plantations are expected to reach economic 
maturity by 1905, yielding by then a clear profit 
on outlay. But to effect the results desired 
there should be introduced a persistent and rational 
system of colonization, and technical improve- 

; ll round. ‘ 
oles of Chakva tea in London received a 
very favourable report, experts even doubting 
whether they came from the Caucasus at all, as 
it was supposed only brick tea could be produced 
there. The majority of those who tasted it found 
it satisfactory, and only with fixed tastes pre- 
But as the latter is develop- 
in Russia (in 1895 the cor- 
2,000,0901b, and in 1899 over 
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10,000,000). The amount of Ceylon teas consumed 
in Russia of late years is 6,000,000Ib in 1897, 
11,000,0001b in 1898, 17,U00,000)b estimate for 
1899, there need be no fear of Caucasian tea 
ousting it from the market.—‘t Commercial and 
Industrial Gazette of St. Petersburg,” 
(Signed) HENRY COOKE. 
* | dessiatine equal 2.7 acres. 
—_ —_—_—_____—- 


PLANIING NOTES. 


M. Guyon—Administrateur des Colonies, 
Tannanarivo, Madagascar, who has been learning 
all he can about British and Dutch Colonial 
Administration in the Eastern tropics, went 
home by the French mail steamer on the 15th 
June. 


A COMPLIMENT.—A Publishing and Book- 
selling Firm in Paris, in ordering our 
Tropical Agricultwrist for Brazil, adds :— 

We haveseen with pleasure yonr Books at the 
Exhibition. The Ceylon Exhibition is one of the 
most interesting of all. 


SINHALESE CATTLE IN TRINIDAD,—We re- 
gret to learn from Mr. Meaden of the Gov- 
ernment Farm, Trinidad—see his letter 
on paige 42—that the importation of small 
cattle from Ceylon has not been a success. 
They were very carefully selected and looked 
a choice lot as we saw them at the Agri- 
cultural School grounds before their ship- 
ment. 


JAVA CINCHONA.—From the extract on 
page 32, dealing with the latest official 
report on Java cinchona, it will be seen that 
the product is prospering, though not so 
much from artificial as natural manures. 
A substance, *‘ Ricinus spectabilis,” obtained 
from  castor-oil presses, is said to be 
very beneficial for the growth of the tree. 
Proprietors of castor-oil trees, who are un- 
aware of this, will do well to note the fact. 


PLANTING IN NYASSALAND.—An _interest- 
ing letter from our correspondent, Mr. Henry 
Brown, formerly of Dimbula and Matale, 
will be found on page 41. He gives us 
a good deal of information and speaks well 
of the prospects of coffee and of the Nyassa: 
land Company’s estate. Mr. Brown’s Ceylon 
reminiscences carry him back to early days 
under the late Messrs. Ryan and Wm. 
Smith in Dimbula. As regards the spotted 
bug referred to by Mr. Brown, we learn from 
Mr. E E Green that it proves to be Antestia 
variegata var. lineaticollis, said to be a well- 
known coffee pest in Africa. The coffee 
leaves sent by Mr. Brown are certainly very 
fine. 


INDIA-RUBBER IN BEIRA.—According to a 
British consular report, the planting of India- 
rubber and coconut trees has been seriously taken 
up in the Beira district, and should in course of 
time become a thriving and profitable industry 
the soil and climate being, in the opinion of ex- 
perts, all that can be desired. The cultivation of 
economic plants and trees in the valleys of the 
Zambesi, Buzi, and Sabi Rivers has been an in- 
dustry too long neglected. The fertility of the 
soil and its capacity to give good returns for 
capital expended has been long recognised, but 
until quite recently entirely neglected on a large 
scale,-Planting Opinion, June 16, 


Jury 1, 1900. 


TEA MANURING AND SEVERE PRUNING 
CONDEMNED. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


“Tam very much surprised at the manuring 
and pruning that is now going on in the 
island. To me it is burning both ends of 
the candle. You see fine tea cut down to the 
ground: the prunings buried and more or 
less rich manure put in to force the trees 
to give big yields, and, as far as I can learn, 
with loss of flavour, though an increase otf 
yield, Isee tea treated this way in the —— 
that to my thought, does not require manure 
for years, and I am not alone in this view. 
All very well to manure in the poorer 
districts to get an increase of yield, where 
estates can barely pay without; but in this 
fine district, with its splendid tea, to me, it is 
agricultural murder and must do in the end 
no end of harm. But what I most wish to 
find fault with is the extremely severe 
pruning tea is subjected to. I have seen tea 
| hacked down to 6’ or 8’ with large Assam 
pruners, but often without any slope, and 
after a year or so you find rot right down 
the centre of the tree. This cutting is done 
for cheapness and to force a crop. I hear 
of fields abandoned, that a few years ago 
were subjected to this treatment, and that 
by a well-known V.A., who now _ says 
Ceylon tea will not last. No, I should say 
not. The whole of this treatment to me 
spells ruin.” 

[But then the ruin has been ‘lang 
o comin”: look at Mariawatte for system- 
atic manuring and pruning, for instance— 
it goes on giving 1,000 to 1,100 lb. made tea 
per acre year by year and seems none the 
worse. Still there is no doubt room for 
considering what our correspondent srys 
above, in some other cases.—ED. 7.A.] 


> 


CATTLE SALE AT THE AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL, CEYLON, . 


The periodical sale of calves at the Agri- 
cultural Dairy Farm last month was not so 
well attended as usual nor the competition 
so spirited. This was partly due to the calves 
not being so well up tothe mark. Some 14 
were sold, including a cow and calf, chiefly 
to country native gentlemen, and the prices 
of the calves ranged from R22 to R50, the 
cow realizing R70. All were of the Scinde 
stock which does so well, both for dairy 
and breeding purposes at the Farm. Scinde 
cattle were first recommended to Mr, 
Drieberg by his Edinburgh schoolfellow, Mr. 
Mollison, now in charge of the Poonah Dairy 
Farm. Aden cattle seemed to be even more 
suitable ; but they are very difficult to get. 
Mr. Rodrigo has now some 87 cows, 4 bulls 
and some 70 calves under his care on the 
local Farm. and all look very healthy and in 
fair condition. 

Unfortunately most of the villagers cannot 
afford the price of one of these calves. We 
would suggest that some of them be given 
away as prizes at Agricultural Shows or 
for meritorious conduct otherwise. 

Nothing more has been heard of the Com- 
mission on the Agricultural School, of which 
the Hon. W. T, Taylor is Chairman, with 
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_the same conditions, 


Messrs. Ellis, Burrows and Willis. It is very 
questionable if it would be wise to move 
the School from the lowcountry and certainly 
it would never do to locate the Royal 
College, where the Agricultural and other 
connected Schools now stand. A prudent 
plan would be to retain the present’ institu- 
tion and establish a Branch Farm and 
School near Heneratgoda, or Veyangoda, and 
indeed Mr. Willis might have a third branch 
near Kandy. As the improvement of farm- 
ing and cattle in the low cowntry is one chief 
object of the School and Farm, it would 
seem only reasonable to work under much 


OS 
GUNS AND ELEPHANTS INUVA, CEYLON. 
(From Mr. Baumgartner’s Report.) 


The number of gun licenses issued in the 
past three years was—in 1897, 248; in 1898, 
202; in 1899, 514. Details are given in the 
Appendix. 

The game _ licenses issued in 1899 were—to 
Europeans, 34; to others, 21. 

Elephants were numerous in the Province. 
From my own observations I can speak to 
their prevalence in many localities: e.g., in 
Wellawaya division near Kataragama, and 
again near Tanamalwila, where I saw two on 
the high road on the 24th July; also near 
Balaharuwa and Hambegamuwa in herds: 
also between Hambegamuwa and Kotawera- 
mankanda they are numerous, and included a 
solitary elephant of large size known as 
** Kurakkan-hora.” This elephant was sought 
after by a sportsman, but not found, for the 
jungle scene at the Paris Exhibition. 

In Buttala division, with its immense un- 
broken stretch of forest, elephants are plenti- 
ful, and it was here, near the Kumbukkan- 
oya, that sixteen elephants were captured 
under licenses in 1899. Six more were cap- 
tured without license, but were allowed to 
be kept on payment of R50 each. 

In Wellassa, not far from Siyambala An- 
duwa, I saw tracks of a very large herd on 
2nd April. They are also fairly plentiful 
about Dambagalla and thence towards Nil- 
gala. They are found in Bintenna and in 
Wiyaluwa within twenty miles of Badulla. 

They do much damage to crops in outlying 
places. I have also seen about fifteen coco- 
nut trees in a poor villager’s garden laid low 
and torn to pieces by elephants. This was 
at Ulwita in Buttala Wedirata. 


——eeeEEeE——————— 


TEA IN RussiA.—Some interesting corre- 
spondence—sent by the Planters’ Association 
—will be found on page 46. The ex- 
periment in growing tea near the Caucasus 
need not alarm us any more than what is 
done in Natal, or in Carolina, U.S., by worthy 
Mr. Shepherd. It iz; however, specially in- 
teresting to learn that the consumption of 
Ceylon Tea in Russia is increasing so rapidly 
as'these figures. show :— 


1895 2,000,000 Ib. 
1897 6,000,000 ,, 
1898 11,000,000 ,, 


1899 Estimate 17,000,090 ;, (2) 
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COCONUT PLANTING AND WEATHER 
NOTES FROM THE N.-W.P., CEYLON. 


MARAWILA, June 2, 


It is a comfort to be assured, on so high an 
authority as that of Captain Donnan, that we have 
yet to experience the ‘‘ burst” of the big monsoon. 
Otherwise the prospect before coconut-growers, 
especially in the drier districts of the Island, 
will be very gloomy inceed. The rainfall we have 
had so far has been very deficient and has gone 
but avery little way to counteract the effects of 
the previous droughts (plura') on the north of 
Yhilaw, before the rains of April. Water was not 
to be had for man or beast, except in the bed of 
tanks and of the Deduru-oya. A water-service 
had to be established for the coolies. Work had 
to be knocked off two or three hours earlier than 
usual on several days in the week and the coolies 
driven like cattle to the river to bathe and to 
wash their clothes, in order to keep them in 
healch, a penalty being attached to those who 
did not go. The water-service for a bachelor’s 
bungalow alone est about six coolies a day. 
Rain fell heavily in April, four inches in one day, 
and abeut four times that during that month and 
yet the complaint is want of water. Those south 
of Chilaw were not so badly off tor water as 
depicted above, as the lands are low-lying and 
the soil sandy and water nearer the surface, yet 
nearly 12 inches of rainfall in April did not 
saturate the soil below a few feet. May has 
been a dry month with us; rain has fallen on 
only six days and averaging a little over one-and- 
a-half inches, Under these circumstances it can 
well be imagined with what feelings of joy and 
hopefulness we read Captain Donnan’s opinion. 

It was only last week you repeated an oft made 
request for an Observatory for Ceylon It is 
passing strange that an omniscient newspaper 
editor did not then know that on the 24th May 
there Janded in Ceylon from india a gentleman 
connected with the Meteorological Department ot 


Madras. I heard him described as the Astronomer 
Royal of Madras. He had certain packages 
marked ‘‘Meteorological Department, India.” 


Possibly he came over to take observations of 
the recent solar eclipse. [Which, if our corre- 
spondent had read the Observer, he would haye 
known was invisible in Ceylon.—ED. 7. A.] 


—-—--—_ 


SUGAR IN CEYLON IN DAYS OF OLD: 


Necomspo, June 6.—The account of your visit to 
Baddegama, published in one of the back numbers of 
the Observer, in which you make reference to sugar 
cultivation in the Southern P.vvince in the olden 
days, brought vividly to my recollection the attempted 
sugar industry in the Negomko District in the out- 
lying villages of Katukenda, Petigoda, Delpakada- 
wara, Dalupathgedera, &c., in the “forties.” A 
French gentleman, named M. Chermont, acquired from 
Government considerable land in the villages men- 
tioned, and, with the aid of the others, who I think 
formed a syndicate, parcelled them up in lots of 
hundreds of acres and commenced planting sugar- 
cane. Among the Superintendents were 


MESSRS. STEWART AND FRASER, 


The sugar plantation was carried on, on a rather 
lavish and expensive scale, the superintendents and 
others drawing very large salaries and horse allow- 
ance. The outturn of sugar was coarse and yvather 
brown and I think itdid not come up to the price 
firet calculated upon, The whole concern went to 


of six rupees per tree. 
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smash in the end of the “‘forties’’ or beginning 
of the “‘ fifties.” I remember, as a boy, the large 
copper vats being carted from Katukenda, drawn bya 
large number of cattle and deposited near the 
Negombo Resthouse, where they were lying for some- 
time before removal to Colombo. The Company, after 
abandoning the sugar cultivation, sold up the Jand in 
parcels which fetched at the rate of five shillings 
the acre! These (about 3,000 acres) were all bought 
up by Hendrick Kure, commonly called Andris Baas, 
late of Moratuwa. 

In one of these parcels of land, now owned by Lady 
De Soysa and called Katukerda Sugar Estate, might 
be seen the site of a former sugar mill. At the present 
Be, these lands are all flourishing coconut estates,— 


THE PAPAYA AS A PROFITABLE CROP. 


Now is the time to select large, well-formed fruit— 


fruit that has ripened on the tree—for seed. After con- 


suming the fruit, select all the dark-colowred seeds, 
rejecting the rest; dry them in the sun, and sow in 
brandy cases, pots or pans. filled with leafmould and 
garden loam. When the plants are from three to five 
inches high, transplant singly intosmall pots filled 
with the same mixture. About the beginning of July 
put out into the permanent quarters the plants are 
to occupy. Here dig holes, ten feet apart either way, 
two feet wide and two feet deep. Fill these with 
well decayed cow manure and garden soil in equal 
parts, into which plant the seedings. Here they may 
be left to take care of themselves, They will grow 
apace most luxuriantly. When they begin to flower. 
watch should be kept for male and female trees, so 
that the male trees may be left alone, and attention 
directed to giving an occasional surface-dressing of 
cow manure to the female trees, The fruits usually 
set very close together; but they should be thinned 
out at an early stage, to give the others an oppor- 
tunity of swelling and ripening. It is ouly by this 
means that you can obtain large well-formed fruit. 
The fruit ripens best during the hot, dry months of 
March, April and May. At this time heavy watering 
would spoil the flavour of the frnit; therefore, just 
sufficient water should be given to enable the fruit 
to swell. If you want good fruit, don’t pluck till 
nearly ripe; then keep for 24 or 48 hours, according 
to the stage of ripeness, before using. 

Twas much struck by ‘‘ Hortus’s ’ remark in his 
article referred to above. He says: By a careful 
selection of seeds from male trees, which seem to 
have a special tendency for producing hermaphrodite 
flowers, [ do not doubt that a variety could be pro- 
duced in a few years in which this tendency should 
become fixed, and form the special character. 

In the Calcutta market Papaya fruit realise from 
one anna to eight anvas each according to size. A 
single tree, bearing from twenty to thirty fruits at 
au average of four annas each, would give a return 
A plot of ground, 100 feet 
square, would carry 100 trees, which. at even an 
average of four rupees per tree, would give a return 
ot R400, of which, say, R350 would be net protit. 
Here is something that promise to yield a good profit. 
—Indian Agriculturist, June J. 


THE OUTTURN OF THE Mysore MINES.—The 
Director-General of Statistics in India having 
applied for particulars as to the quantity of gold 
in ounces and value in rupees produced by the 
Kolar Gold Mines from Apri] 1899, to 31st March 
1900. Messrs. Binny & Co., of Madras, have been 
requested by the Mining Board to furnish com- 
plete returns to the Director-General. The 
National Bank of India, Bombay, have been 
written to supply them with particulars of 
gold delivered to the Bombay Miny since Janu- 
ary, 1900.—Pioneer, June 10, 


Suny 1, 1900.] 


“THE MANUFACTURE OF PLUMBAGO 
OR GRAPHITE”: 

IS If TO BE ACCOMPLISHED “AS 
EHASY AS SOAP” AT NIAGARA? 
ALSO THE MAKING OF REAL 

DIAMONDS EVENTUALLY? 


We all know that the diamond and carbon 
are, in substance, identical. Indeed, this is 
practically true of the following substances 
which may all be put in the same category, 
and which owe their distinctiveness 
to different degrees of heat and pressure, 
namely :—=PETROLEUM, PEAT, COAL, PLUM- 
BAGO, AMBER, DrAMoND. A due amount of 
heat and pressure would have turned our 

lumbago intc diamonds and made_ the 

estern portion of this island as rich a 
mining district as that of Kimberley. But 
today we have to deal with information 
which goes to show that there is a possibility 
of both plumbago and diamonds _ bein 
manufactured on a scale that may seri- 
eusly interfere with mining industries. Of 
course, the artificial, chemical manufacture 
ot the diamond has been a very old threat- 
ened discovery; but we have not before 
heard of graphite being coupled with it, nor 
of operations on the large scale that is now 
revealed. We refer to a paperon_ “ Hottest 
Heat and Electric Furnaces” by Sturgis B. 
Rand in the Windsor Magazine for May. 
We must say, in the first place, that if 
there was any immediate risk of graphite 
being economically and plentifully manu- 
factured, an ever-watchful trade both in 
‘America and England would have had 
an inkling of what was approaching, long 
before the subject got into a 
monthly magazine, and we should have 
seen the result in altered prices. | Still, 
although there is no immediate danger of 
the Ceylon Plumbago Industry being closed 
or even adversely affected by a manufac- 
tured article, which at first, at least, is 
likely to be both more costly and inferior 
in quality; yet we do not think the pro- 
spective manufacture is to be altogether 
ignored. It is an indisputable fact that the 
hottest furnaces in the world are now 
being operated by the Niagara Falls, and 
this is what Mr. Rand has to say of the 
result :-— 


Here clay is melted in vast quantities to form 
aluminium, a metal as precious a few years ago as 
gold. Here lime and carbon, the most infusible 
of all the elements, are joined by intense heat in 
the curious new compound, calcium carbide, a 
bit of which dropped in water decomposes almost 
explosively, producing the new illuminating gas, 
acetylene. Here also pure phosphorus and the 
phosphates are made in large quantities ; and here 
is made carborundum—gem-crystals as hard as the 
diamond and as beautiful as the ruby. Just now, 
too, an extensive plant is building for the manu- 
facture of graphite, such as is used in making 
lead-pencils, lubricants, electrical appliances, stove- 
blacking, and so on. Graphite has beer mined 
from the earth for thousands of years ; itis pure 
carbon, first cousin to the diamond. Ten years 
ago the possibility of its manufacture would have 
been scouted as ridiculous ; and ‘yet in these 
wonderful furnaces, which repeat so nearly the 
processes of Creation, graphite is as easily made as 
soap. The marvel-workers at Niagara Falls have 
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notiyet been able to makediamonds—in quantities. 
The distinguished French chemist Moissan has 
produced them in his laboratory furnaces—small 
ones, it is true, but diamonds ; and one day they 
may be shipped in peck boxes from the great 
furnaces at Niagara Falls. This is no mere dream 3 
the commercial manufacture of: diamonds has 
already had the serious consideration of level- 
herded, far-seeing business men, and it may be 
accounted a distinct probability. 

As regards graphite,- we repeat that, if it 
“were as easily made as soap,” it is in- 
credible that Ceylon plumbago should have 
recently been in unprecedented demand 
and at unprecedentedly high prices. Never- 
theless, who is to dispute the possibilities 
of furnaces heated by electricity generated 
by the power of Niagara? We are told of 
one furnace so built that an amount of 
heat energy, equivalent to 700 horse-power, 
is produced in an are cavity not larger 
than an ordinary water tumbler! As to 
the crystals or gems made, so great an 
authority as Geikie, the Scotch Geologist, 
was deceived: on being told they were 
manufactured, he exclaimed  testily :— 
““These Americans! What won't they claim 
next? Why, man, those crystals have been 
in the earth a million years!” It seems to 
have been through the manufacture of the 
gems that artificial graphite was accidentally 
noticed. Thus we read :— 


At the end of thirty-six hours the current is 
cut off and the furnace is allowed to cool, the 
workmen pulling down the brick as rapidly as 
they dare. At the centre of the furnace, surround- 
ing the core, there remains a solid mass of car- 
borundum as large in diameter as a hogshead. 
Portions of this mass are sometimes found to be 
composed of pure. beautifully crystalline graphite 
This in itself is a surprising and significant pro- 
duct, and it has opened the way directly to gra- 
phite-making on a large scale. An important and 
interesting feature of the new graphite industry 
is the utilisation it has effected of a product from 
the coke regions of Pennsylvania which was for- 
merly absolute waste. 


ltisa pity that the opinion of a crucible- 
maker on the quality of the so-called 
graphite is not given. But Mr. Acheson, 
the investigator, confesses that there is much 
to learn yet of Nature’s secret of great 
pressure in regard to ‘‘ Diamonds” and th e 
game may be true of ‘*Graphite.” Never- 
theless, the potentialities of the ‘Electric 
Furnace” are, quite probably, beyond all 
present conjecture and we shall have more 
to say on the subject later on. 


ae ear a ay 


VANILLA.—Any one interested in Vanilla 
Culture should read the account of a success- 
ful experiment in Bengal recorded | on 
page 52. 

Cacao Pop.—We have seldom seen a finer 
cacao pod of the yellow or Forestero variety 
than has been sent us by Mr. Drieberg from 
the Agricultural School. It is 9$ inches long 
by 14 inches in girth and weighs 2} Ib., 
thereby beating the champion pod sent us 
some years ago by Mr. Drummond. and re- 
corded in our Directory’s Planting Review. 
This is another evidence of how suited cacao 
growing must be for the majovity of village 
gardens in the Western Province, 
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PLANTING IN LOWER PERAK. 


This purely agricultural district is making 
steady progress. The revenue has again in- 
creased by 10 percent., of which more than one 
half is due to a permanent increase in land rents. 
It will be remembered that some 14,000 acres 
were alienated in the previous year for sugar, coco- 
nut and rubber cultivation. In 1899 a further 640 
acres were granted to Tek Kwi with 1,289 acres in 
reserve, and another 300 acres to Karmarasamy 
with a reserve of 200 acres, in addition to 1,056 
applications for native holdings which were enter- 
tained for an area comprising some 7,000 acres. I 
have said that this is a purely agricultural dis- 
trict and so it has always been, but during the 
year 18 applications, comprising some 275 acres, 
have been lodged for mining land at Pasir Laut, 
marking a quite new departure in the develop- 
ment of this district. The opening of Mr. Turner’s 
new estate ot 1,100 acres is making great strides. 
—Official Report. [This is the new Sugar Planta- 
tion of Mr. Turner’s Syndicate who mean one 
day to try sugar in North-East Ceylon.—Ep. T A.} 


KUALA LUMPUR. 


It was not anticipated, as a reference to last 
year’s report will show, that any substantial rise 
n the revenue of this district would take place, 
nevertheless the revenue for 1898 was slightly ex- 
ceeded in 1899. The depression in agriculture, 
particularly as regards products cultivated under 
European supervision in Selangor, is a matter of 
common knowledge, and it is therefore gratifying 
to find that rents on European estates have not 
fallen into arrears, with one exception.—Official 
Report. 


KUALA SELANGOR. 


This district does not show such encouraging re- 
sults. The revenue not only fell far short of the esti- 
mate, but was less than that collected in 898. The 
Collector of Land Revenne explains thit rent and 
arrears, amounting to $2,443, were not paid on one 
large estate, but I cannot reconcile his statement 
that this sum will become payable in 1900, with 
another to the effect that the total arrears brought 
forward into the 1900 rent rolls amount to only 
$331.20. Possibly there is some special arrange- 
ment of which I have not been informed. A sum 
of $349 has been written off as irrecoverable. 
Licenses show an increase, but estimates for this 
district appear to have been somewhat over-san- 
guine. The cultivation of coconuts is largely on 
the increase, but wild pig are doing enormous 
damage. ‘The District Officer says: ‘‘The Selan- 
gor Coconut Oil Company Mill has been in work- 
ing order throughout the year. This district does 
not supply sufficient copra to ena>le the factory to 
keep going, but a certain amount is imported into 
Kuala Selangor from Jeram, Bernam and Telok 
Anson. I understand from the Manager, Mr. RS 
Meikle, that there is a ready sale for the ‘poonac,’ 
the refuse of the copra when the oil has been ex- 
tracted. It is used for feeding horses, cattle and 
pigs, and is, I believe, extremely nourishing. Most 
of itis shipped to Australia, but a portion is sold 
locally and in Kuala Jumpur.” I agree with the 
District Officer that it is a question whether the 
Government should not offer special advantages in 
order to encourage European capitalists to take up 
land in this district for sugar and other products 
similar to those grown in the Krian district of 
Perak.—Offiicial Report. 
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A VISIT TO HULTSDORP MILLS. 
THE NEW DEVELOPMENT IN MANURE 
WORKS, CHEMICAL LABORATORY, é&c. 


Hulftsdorp Mills were probably the 
first established in Asia for the 
manufacture of coconut oil, evir-matting, 
etc. The late Mr, David Wilson may 
be said to have been their founder, and 
the ‘*‘ Price Candle Company” had at one 
time a good deal to do with them. They 
afterwards became the property of Messrs. 
Antony Gibbs & Sons, of London, who, in 
1885, appointed Messrs. Freudenberg & Co.— 
at that time a Colombo Firm of twelve years’ 
standing—their Managers and Agents. So 
much by way of introduction to the follow- 
ing :— 

Comparatively few residents in suburban 
Colembo are aware of the large extent 
of ground covered by the mills and store- 
houses of Fort firms, in the region alongside 
the canal between the Kelaniganga and St. 
Sebastian; establishments of which the largest 


and oldest is so well-known by the 
name Hulftsdorp. Of such mills there 
is mone, moreover, more extensive or 


more picturesquely situated than this one, 
which is owned by Messrs. Freudenberg 
& Company, occupying as it does 
an area of fully 123 acres, across an interest- 
ing bit of water as one approaches from 


Maradana. The mills are bounded by 
the canal along which _ produce, fire- 
wood, etc., are brought by natives for 
disposal to the mills. Several landing 


jetties are visible, and the selection of one 
of these, whenever there are goods to be de- 
posited, is made by the authority in charge, 
according to the location of the store to which 
the produce will be transferred. 

Calling the other morning, soon after 6 
a.m., at which hour Mr. Walter Freudenberg 
is accustomed to go his rounds, our repre- 
sentative was shown over the various build- 
ings by this chief representative (in Ceylon) 
of Messrs. Freudenberg’s well-known Firm, 
accompanied by his able assistants—Mr. 
Brandis, who is in charge of the Hulfts- 
dorp buildings, and Dr. Koller, the expert 
German chemist, late lecturer at Geneva Uni- 
versitv, who superintends the numerous 
chemical operations which are constantly 
being required. 

Over the khaki-coloured gateway, one’s 
attention is arrested by the date 1835 at 
which 

THE FIRST MILLS 


were built here—before entering the actual 
recincts. Before us was a large open space, 
ooking comparatively quiet, no shipments 
of goods being at the moment in progress, 
but one which is bounded by a long array of 
warehouses and stores full of produce ready 
for sale or shipment. Across this we 
proceeded to inspect a new 400 horse-power 


engine, made by Messrs. John Fowler, of 
Leeds,@he biggest mill-engine of its kind in 
Ceylon. It was put up in a remarkably 


short space of time, only 17 days being spent 
in the job—the foundations having been care- 
fully prepared ; the latter gave some trouble, 
both rock and water being found at no 
great depth. This engine was erected in 


& 
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order to work the oil-crushing presses 
which are found in an adjoining room ; these, 
however, were temporarily out of use, pending 
the arrival of new crushing machinery. 

From here we were shown the first long 
store of manure material, down the centre 
of which runs a toy tramway, where coolies 
were in course of piling up and then moving 
a trolley-load of full sacks. Sacks were piled 
nearly to the ceiling in every direction, con- 
taining pretty well every ingredient known, 
at least to the intelligent novice in agricul- 
tural chemistry—fish, bones, patent steam 
bone dust, bonemeal, rape seed cake, sul- 
phate of potash, basic slag, sulphate 
of ammonia, nitrate of soda (a first ship- 
ment, by the way), nitrate of potash, muri- 
ate of potash, sulphate of iron, saltpetre, 
etc., etc.—20 substances in all, so the fore- 
man stated. § 

There is, we believe, an impression abroad, 
amongst a portion of the planting commu- 
nity, that 

CHEMICAL MANURE MANUFACTURERS 
like Messrs. Freudenburg, will only supply 
prescriptions of their own and will not reveal 
the contents of the manure supplied. 'This may 
be the way with some, but, in the case 
before us, a visit to Messrs. Freuden- 
berg’s Hulftsdorp Mills would entirely re- 
move such an impression. Here is an excep- 
tionally large variety of chemical materials, 
ready to be made up according to any pres- 
cription the planter-proprietor or  superin- 
tendent may desire, or may—from his own or 
others’ experimental knowledge—have seen 
fit to apply ; and, further, (the more frequent 
method) according to any of Messrs. Freuden- 
berg’s tried formulae, which is always com- 
municated to the recipient whenever re- 
quired. In all this immense store, to which 
we have just referred. contained no less 
than 2,500 tons of chemical substances from 
which to draw from. In another spacious 
shed, on the site of an old soap factory, 
we passed through dense piles of sacks of 
castor-cake and bones, stacked ready for crush- 
ing. With regard to the bones, we should add 
that quantities are placed inlargeiron cylinders 
through which steam passes and renders 
the bones quite soft, reducing them to a 
crumbled state like that of broken shells on the 
seashore. The bone material is then ready 
for final crushing which produces the fine 
patent steam bone-meal, a favourite ingredi- 
ent in manure mixtures owing to the fact 
that it decomposes in the soil more readily and 
thoroughly than almost any other. Near to 
the steam-fed cylinders is a 40-horse-power 
steam-engine which works a powerful grinding 
machine, used for reducing castor-cake to the 
finest powder ; with the various sieves pro- 
vided upon it, the cake is divided very finely. 
This immense ‘‘ crusher ” disposes of as much 
as 40-tons of castor cake in the day. | 

From here one passes into the specially 

ODORIFEROUS ROOM, THE BONE MILL, 
where a_ cigar, with or without a 
scented pocket-hankerchief, is felt to be 
a great, if not an absolutely necessary 
boon. For this is the room in which fish 
and bones are crushed. } 

Until lately ‘‘ manure” fish had been easily 
obtainable from the Indian Coast in large 
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quantities, and so popular among planters 
was the manure containing fish, that orders 
amounting to 200 tons had been on the firn’s 
books at one time. But lately, | plague 
regulations have interfered with the supply 
of this fish and for some time it has been 
unprocurable. Recently, however, imports 
of edible fish having proved excessive, native 
speculators had brought small quantities for 
sale at the mills—of their superfluous stock; 
at first this was tentative, but the price ob- 
tained being satisfactory, further supplies had 
come in and to some small extent the lack 
of ‘*manure” fish proper had been tempor- 
arily remedied. 

It was interesting to watch the steady 
way in which the coolies went on poking 
away at the bone material (assisting its 
passage asit passed along the pipes into the 
crushing machines); others, handling fish, 
were quite heedless of odours disturbing to the 
more sensitive European as he pays but a 
butterfly visit. Looking back, the = air 
appeared rather cleaner than might be exe 
pected where so many dried and separating 
particles were being set in motion; but we 
were informed that the atmospheric excel- 
lence was due to a fan, put up by Mr. 
Maguire of the Sirocco Works, which carried 
off a large quantity of the dusty impurities 
of the air and lessened the objectionable 
smells considerably. In reference to fish 
manure we were informed that one favaurite 
receipt used to run as follows :— 

fish 
¢ bonemeal 
4 castor cake 

The next move, after visiting a landing 
jetty where copra brought down the canal 
could be landed under shelter, ready for 
transport to the store selected for it, was 
made in the direction of 


THE LABORATORY. 


Here we _ were struck not only 
with the cleanliness of the whole 
department, but with the convenient arrange- 
ment of the various shelves of chemicals and 
with one or two special apparatuses, such as 
are not found in any but experimental 
rooms where the most accurate work is 
required ; there were one or two revolving 
holders for bottles the contents of which 
required to be mixed. Another elaborate ap- 
paratus stood apart, for distilling water, 
according to latest improved methods. Most 
delicate of all, however, were a special set 
of scales, of a mechanism sensitive to the 
last degree, keptina glass case and regulated 
by aseries of screws working from different 
points, and weighing—to the 1—10,000th part 
of a gramme! Dr. Koller has evidently 
the means and the ability to carry out 
every description of work appertaining to 
the Chemical Analyst, and not only soils 
but products and parts of growing plants 
should be sent his way. Analyses of soil are 
made here free of charge and every planter 
is able, by having the soil of the estate 
analysed, to apply such manures as are 
most suitable for that particular soil. Dr. 
Koller gives all information that buyers or 
intending buyers of manures may wish to 
possess and advises them as to the mixtures 
required. Any soil can be analysed and the 
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planter can be advised for what produce 
the soil is most suitable. 
From here our way lay by 


THE COOPERS’ YARD 

where scantily-clad athletic Sinhalese, 
were busy,—some, moving round blazing 
fires, hammering hoops downward around 
the staves that bent before this pres- 
sure and under the influence of the 
flaming heat within, while others were 
attending to casks in various stages of 
construction and engaged in testing the 
reliability of the finished casks. These 
were, of course, intended to hold coconut 
oil anda little further an immense yard 
was covered with huge oil-casks all more or 
less seasoned. It takes about six weeks for 
a cask to be thoroughly seasoned and tested. 
Many of the new casks are out in the yard 
a. very short time before the oil penetrates 
between the fissures and parts of the surfaces 
shew the exuding oil: the casks are then 
marked by the inspector to be ‘ pumped ” 
und this is done into another cask by means 
‘of a hand-pump. The working of this hand- 
pump is only performed by natives of con- 
siderable muscular power, and the suppleness 
of their arms and wrists are brought into full 

lay as the required twist is given to the 
instruments as they are raised and lowered 
with wonderful evenness. The unsound cask 
is then taken to have its bands tightened. 

From here we made our way back to the 
entrance at one side of which was a small 
building devoted to 


COIR WORK. 

In the verandah door-mats were being made, 
while inside,in thenearer room, matting was be- 
ing pieced together, and in the further the hand 
looms were at work, producing the matting 
material that is used for special carpeting 
and also for ordinary matting. Bags were 
being made out of the matting. These, 
we were surprised to learn, were in 
increasing demand, as they were taking the 
place of the large baskets for bringing tea leaf 
on the estates along wire shoots. There is 
much to be said for the new article, perhaps 
even as leaf-holders on the backs of pluckers 
in the field? They are probably cheaper and 
are at any rate far easier for transport in 
an empty state. } ko, 

Proceeding to the opposite building, where 
the mill offices are situated, we were shown 
various specimens of extra refined coconut 
oil (such as one sees at very few Shows, even) 
and, in the course of further conversation, 
learnt more definitely of the magnitude of the 
work carried on. The acreage of the ground 
covered, as we have already stated, was not far 
short of 13 acres; while as to the number of 
natives employed, we may state that in the 
oi} mill alone, when it is in full working 
order, there are no less than 200 hands en- 


gaged; while about 200 more find 
employment in the other Departments. 
We left Messrs. Mreudenberg’s Hulftsdorp 


Mills with an increased sense of the im- 
portance and practical usefulness of the large 
and varied work being carried on there, both 
to the native and the planting community. 
Before modern scientific manuring was 
introduced by this firm in 1897 and_ notice 
taken of it in an article in the Ceylon Observer 
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that year, there were. used in Ceylon for 
manuring purposes almost alone :— 
Castor cake 
Patent steamed bone 
Bone meal and 
Fish manure 
—a list which contrasts well with that of 
the substances used today, which we have 
alveady detailed. 
The Firm is sole agent in Ceyton for the 
United German and Austrian Thomas Phos- 
hate Works—the largest concern of its 
ind in the world,—and also for the 
United Stassfurt Potash Works, which are 
by far the largest manufacturers of potash 


salts in the world. It is, therefore, natur- 
ally in « position to provide ‘the best 
and cheapest basie slag and potash salts. 


The planter has many a want supplied by 
the produce of the Hulftsdorp Mills, from 
reliable manure, made precisely to his order, 
to the tea bag—used for estate transport. but 
perhaps some day to relieve the pluckers’ 
baskets in the field; whereas the native cur- 
ing his copra around his jungle home may 
always be certain of a ready sale of his 
goods when brought to the large mills of 
Messrs. Freudenberg at Hulftsdorp. 


OO 


VANILLA CULTIVATION IN BENGAL. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 

During these last few years attention has been 
greatly drawn to products which were likely to suc- 
ceed in India and give satisfactory results, The 
cultivation of Vanilla has been taken in hand more 
than once, but somehow it has never had, really 
speiking, a thorough trial; the trial was not carried 
on long enough, although it was shown that this 
plant grows and fruits in Bengal without any difficulty. 
The experiments in the Alipore Gardens have not been 
carried out on such an elaborate scale as were at- 
tempted inseveral places in Bengal some years ago: 
in fact the plants were here growing almost in a 
wild state in a mango grove, aud such as they were, 
they served all the more to show what little trouble 
there is attached to their cultivation. This experi- 
ment has been conducted under the above-mentioned 
conditions just to show that anybody possessing a grove 
of mango trees can raise a crop of Vanilla without 
any further expense than the purchase of the 
plants to form a stock. In the gardens the Vanilla 
was planted at the base of the trees in good leaf 
mould, mixed with plenty of brick refuse, as drainage 
for the young plants; one put down they practically 
grew at their own sweet will, and soon attained 
fine vigorous growth. If this was done with a view 
of continuous production, the plants should not be 
allowed to grow over a certain height, say fifteen 
feet, as a maximum ; if allowed to climb higher up, 
the work of fertilising the flowers would become 
almost impossible. Last year, in the beginning of 
March, the plants showed their flower buds, the 
plants then were occasionally syringed, and by the 
10th April the first flowers were fertilized. At the 
end of that month the flowers, which had set, looked 
dried up but still stuck to the pods, which were 
then beginning to lengthen out. 

The main thing in growing Vanilla is of course the 
time when the flowers must be fertilised, This has 
to be done artificially. If left to themselves. perhaps, 
not one in a thousand would give a pod. This opeza- 
tion is thus of the greatest importance, and should 
be done very carefully: on it depends the whole 
result of one year’s trouble. The modus operandi can, 
of course, better be shown than described, and it 
requires a little practice and a steady hand before one 
can do it quickly without spoiling the flowers or losing 
the pollen, etc, One must first of all prepare a 
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little piece of bamboo cut into the shape of a tooth- 
pick: in fact, I have done the fertilization with this 
last named article and it answered admirably. 

The anatomy of the Vanilla fl-wer is somewhat 
different from the general run of other Orchid flowers. 
At the extremity of the gynostemium ihere is a little 
cap covering the pollen; the first operation is thus 
to lift this cap and carefully take the pollen masses 
out on the end of the toothpick. Beneath this first 
receptable is another little lip covering the stigma ; 
under this lip will be found the stigma covered with 
a sticky liquid. The second operation consists in 
lifting this lip with the very point of the toothpick, 
holding already the pollen ; then, when the stigma is 
fully exposed, by a gentle twist apply the pollen on 
to it. When one has repeated this operation systema- 
tically a few times, it is really wonderful how quickly 
one can perform it. The segments of the flowers 
should be drawn well back so as to facilitate the 
overation, and held with the left hand together with 
the ovary; the operation of applying the pollen 
should be performed with the right, at the same 
time join the tips ofthe little fingers to steady both 
hands. 

The pollen adheres very firmly to the stigma, 
and when once properly applied, there is little 
chance of its falling off. After the cperation 
of fertilizing has been attended to, very little 
remains to be done. Nature then takes the 
matter in hand, and one has_ but patiently to 
wait the further development. The first sign by 
which one can detect whether the flower has set to 
fruit, is the way in which the segments stick to the 
top of the ovary. If not successful after a day, per- 
haps, a couple of days, these segments drop, leaving 
only the ovary, which soon drops in its turn, The 
pods after the first two or three weeks gcow very 
steadily and attain their full size about the beginning 
of November. Then they gradually begin to lose the 
bright green colour, and by December the nose of the 
pod turas yellow first, then slightly brown; this is the 
time to gather the pods, ‘he plucking of course 
must be done every day, for all pods do not ripen 
at the same time, and only those that part easily 
from the flower stem should be taken down. 

After the gathering comes the curing, Having only 
a limited number of pods, they were sundried, 
wrapped up in woollen c!oth, which I found answered 
very well. The pods developed a fine aroma and soon 
assumed that dark chocolate tint which I believe is 
recognized as very good.—A. J. B. GissEneire, 
Superintendent, Agri-Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Be a aa Gardening and Planting, 
June 7. 


Tete ee 
' FRUIT FABMING IN MYSORE. 


In a recent official report, Mr. John Cameron com- 
mented on the backward condition of Fruit Culture 
in the Kadur district, remarking :—‘* With the ex- 
ception of orange trees, which are found on some 
estates, fruits are not abundant; nor did I observe 
any organised attempt to grow this class of produce in 
quantity. Mr, Kirwau has in his fine garden at 
Santaveri a number of fruiting plants such as pine- 
apple, strawberry, peach, orange, hill-gooseberry and 
banana, But they are grownon a limited scale, and 
more to represent their class than with a view to 
economy.” 
growing well,” there is no apparent reason why fruit 
farming should not prove a very usefal adjunct to 
coffee-planting in Kadur, The inimical factors are 
said to be (a) the length of the monsoon accompanied 
by dense fogsand much cloudy weather; (b) the pre- 
valence of fruit-eating birds, and (c) the  pilfering 
habits of estate coolies. The first is a difficulty that 
may prove insurmountable in some places, but there 
are certainly remedies for (b) 2nd (ce); and we do not 
believe that any planter eagerly bent on pushing 
fruit cultivation would allow himself to be deterred 
from carrying out his plans by either feathered or 
human biped. The true diffizulty appears to lie in 
findiag a market. As things stand at present, there 


As, however, ‘‘most of the kinds were 
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is not bulk enough to secure a minimum of transport 
expense, nor enterprise enough to set about making a 
market. Referring to this point, Mr, Cameron re- 
marks that fruit must either be preserved on the 
spot, or conveyed by rail to the cities on the plains 
In this connectioi, it may be observed that, although 
there is at present no factory for the manufacture of 
jams and preserves on a large scale, one would prob- 
ably soon be forthcoming it a suatficient fruit supply 
could be assured at a convenient centre. Then, too 
there are well-known metho is of drying fruit ; while 
fruits such as oranges, apples, etc., are easily trans- 
portable to even distant places, 

Vhe orange itself affords perhaps the best proof 
ayailable of the general indifference manifested With 
respect to the cultivation of fruit. In Kadur Mr 
Cameron only found one variety, the “ Coorg loose- 
jacket.” Good asthisis, we are not surprised that 
Mr. Cameron should suggest the introduction of 
other good varieties, such as the Seville, Malta bl ood 
and St, Michael’s. Variety would certainly give an 
impetus to demand, and moreover it is fairly certain 
that all the above varieties would not ripen at on 
time, sothat the measure suggested might lengthen 
the ‘‘season” during which oranges are obtainable 
Mr. Cameron further recommends for cultivation: in 
the drier parts of the hill zone (that is, the eastern 
and southern faces of the lower hills having a rainfall 
of 45 to 80):— 


Apple Dwarf bushes or maidens im 
from California, Italy and ee 

Peach Ditto from Florida, Italy and Japan. 
Blups pees Malta and Japan, : 

ear rom California, France a 
Mulberry From Japan and China, Hoek 
Hineapple aon gaylen and Singapore, 

ig rom Southern Kuro 
Raspberry Best English. Hoare g 
Strawberry Ditto, 


He remarks that raspberries and mulberri 

stand a good deal of rain and cloudy weathiegs mould 
regard to fruit culture generally he considers that 
operations should be confined to the drier parts of nie 
district, where there is elevation, in addition to shelt 
and means of irrigation. Many positions of this cl a 
would possibly be found on the lower glo es aE 
tbe Baba Budans facing towards the Batt id 
south; but more particularly amongst the sm tie 
hills dwindling down i: the same direction talthe 
plains. Except for oranges of sorts, the west : 
portion of the district is too wet and gloomy 4d tke 
several months of the year. In addition to the pers 


plants already recommended, the followi i 
are mentioned for trial:— ” eabey eet de 


Loquat Eriobotria j i 
Sapodilla plum Achras eeporane at 
Litchi Nephelium litchi 
Alligator pear Persia gratissima 
Parangi Carica Papaya, 


Hoda A abacus any spot sufficient 
sheltered, as at Burliar on the Nilgiri 
cultivation of the Durian and Manedeen Mee 
are HBSTe enpable localities for the fruits BE Gold 
emperate climates ry 
Hae He tes, such as cherry, s00seberry, cur- 
As to conditions of caltivation, . 
the following practical advice Fei aan On 
should be fully exposed to sunlight. The lanalane id 
be fairly good to start with and should be entirel 
free of roots from adjacent trees or crops, A ae 
cient water-supply must be available at a higher te 1 
or in wells to irrigate the whole of the garden Tana 
chosen for fruit culture should, in preference be of 
the calcareous class. It may be level throu Bones 
terraced. Very steep land is undesirable andi 1d 
situations a southern aspect is best, B effi i 
svstems of drainage, and the judicious A iestion 
of suitable manures the land would soon ql? rov ae 
quality. Butit must not be forgotten that fruit cee a 3 
exhaustive to the soil in proportion to their Guttutn nd 
duration. Therefore, the richness of the soil has to b 
carefully maintained as long as the production of frnit 
continues. The first Operation, which consists of 


ly tropical and 
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trenching the land to adepth of 2 to 3 feet, reveals 
the nature of the subsoil and usually decides to what 
extent artificial draining is necessary. Subsoils of 
gravel, laterite, and sand would mostly afford natural 
drainage, except where the situation is lower than its 
surroundings. Drainage is most necessary in the case 
of astiff clay. Fruiting plants are impatient of stag- 
nant moisture at their roots. For this and other 
reasons the latter should be kept as near the surface 
as possible. It is ouly in the case of large trees, 
suchas the coconut and jak, that deep land is needed 
for the cultivation of fruit... Mr. Cameron concludes 
this interesting section of the report under notice by 
saying that all, or nearly all, the indigenous fruits 
would succeed in the mardan part of the district, The 
hog-plum, Spondias maynifera ; hill-gooseberry, Phy- 
salis peruviana; Korinda, Carrissa carandas ; and at 
least three species of Rubus (raspberry) were com- 
monly found all over the hills. Bananas and plan- 
tains aré not uncommon in the hamlets skirting the 
paddy-fields up to 4,000 feet.—Planting Opinion. 


i 


UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(FEDERaTED MALAY STATES). 


[EXTRACTS :] LATEST MEETING, MAY mu. 


COFFEE. 

The CHarrMAN said that at the general meeting 
held on 14th August last the Association had expressed 
its cordial approval of » scheme for stimulating the 
consumption of coffee, proposed by the South Ameri- 
‘can Journal, and he had written to the Editor to 
‘that effect, .Subsequently, the Editor abandoned his 
original suggestion anc proposed instead that a coffee 
‘roasting company or syndicate should be formed and 
invited our Association to take shares and supply 
coffee, This matter was considered at a Committee 
“meeting on 12th January last, and it was decided that 
the Chairman should write and inform the Editor 
that we were not in favour of this idea and could only 
support the original proposal, which had been done. 
Ip an editorial on 17th February, 1900, the Editor ex- 
pressed his pity that we should have come to such an 
important conclusion, especially after the arguments 
he had advanced, but we have our own opinion on that 
point and there the matter may rest, 

Mr. T H Hiww had written several letters to the 
Hon, Secretary, on the subject of sending regular 
supplies of coffee to Messrs, Sanderson and Company 
ftendont with the view of bringing our coffee more 
into frvour, and after consideration by the Committee 
the Chairman was asked to write to Messrs. Sanderson 
and Company on the subject, at the same time sending 
samples of machine-dried and sun-dried coffee and 
asking their advice as to which was most suitable. 
This the Ohairman had done, having sent two 
samples _ of machine-dried and two samples of 
sun-dried coffee, and nothing further could be 
done until we heard from Messrs. Sanderson and 
Company. ‘Mr. Hill had also suggested that a small 
shipment of coffee should be sent to Aden and had 
taken a great deal of trouble to arrange for the 
treatment of the coffee there. The Committee 

“thought favourably of the experiment, and the 
Co-operative Coffee Trading Company. Port Dickson, 
were prepared to arrange for the shipment. It was, 
however, stipulated that a sample of the coffee sent 
should be submitted to the United Planters’ Associa- 
tion Committee, and also that the coffee should be 
submitted toan expert in London before being handed 
over to the Kajang Coffee Company for sale. The 
Obairman said he thought this a matter which the Asso- 
ciation might well take up, and it was for the meeting 
to decide as to guaranteeing payment for the coffee 
or not. After s.mz discussion, it was resolved unani- 
mously that the Associution should guarantee the 
payment. 

RUBBER. 


The CuarnMan said there had been an idea that it 


would be a good thing to send a practical man to 
Brazil to enquire into the Pra and other rubber ques- 
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tions, and he had been asked by theCommittee to write 
to the newspapers on the subject, which hedid. The 
article had been favourably received, but since then 
he had met Mr. Michie, a well-znown Ceylon gentle- 
man, who had spent about a year in Brazil, and his 
Opinion was that there was nothirg to be learned 
by going to that country and any money could be 
much better spent here. The whole of the system 
of tapping and curing was carried ont in a crude 
and primitive way and no cultivation was attempted. 
Mr. Coates corroborated what Mr. Michie had said, 
as he was in Brazil with him when he made the 
enquiries. Mr. Bailey said he, also, was of opinion 
that we could spend the money much better by ex- 
perimenting ourselves on trees in the Malay States 
and the Colony. The Chairman said he was also of 
that opinion, particnlarly asa qualified man from Kew 
would soon be available to carry out such experiments, 
and in the meantime the Committee had instructed 
the Hon. Secretary to write to the Resident-General’s 
Office asking them to get all possible information about 
Pira rubber and gutta rambong—such as method of 
tapping, yield, etc.—-and suggesting Sumatra as a 
likely place to get information about rambong. 
PROSPECTS. 

The CwHatrman said: Coffee was higher than 
last year, and, although there had been a slight 
drop in the market lately, the opinion of those 
in the trade was that the present depresssion could 
not last much longer. Rubber of all kinds was doing 
well in these States and coconuts also promised 
to be a good source of revenue. Our labour market 
was in a better position than it had ever been, no 
doubt greatly owing tothe Indian famine, but they 
had also to thank the Resident-General for what he 
had done for them in connection with the exten- 
sion of the cheap-ticket system and the importa- 
tion of labour by Government for Public Works, 
The Experimental Garden and Agricaltural Depart- 
ment had been, at last, brought to a definite con- 
clusion, and they had also to thank Sir Frank Swet- 
tenham for what he had done for them in this matter. 
As they would see in the report, there were now 95 
members on the roll, against 99 last year, and he 
regretted to say that Perak was responsible for this 
falling off, their 16 having dwindled away to two. 
He hoped that Perak would soon reconstruct their 
district Association. 

Mr. E. V. Carey was re-elected Chairman, and as 
Mr, Tom Gibson could not stand again, Mr. M. Sidney 
Parry was elected Hon, Secretary. 


ie 
GUTTA IN THE STRAITS. 


THE NEED OF PLANTING AND PROTECTION. 
(From Pahang Administration Report for 1899.) 
The gutta percha producing tree (Dichopsis 
gutta), known locally and in Singapore as ‘‘ getah 
taban merah,” is the one most in need of pro- 
tection. It is a very slow-growing tree, and, 
when it has obtained a girth of three feet in 
circumference, which it takes about thirty years 
to do, it yields about two katies, or 2%lb. of 
gutta, and the collection of this involves the 
felling of the tree. It is an essential material 
in the construction of submarine cables, and it 
is only to be found in the southern part of the 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatraand Borneo. It conse- 
quently commands a much higher price than any 
of the other guttas, and, for this reason, is much 
more liable to extermination. It is laid down 
in the Farm Rules that no trees of less than 
three feet in circumference are to be felled, but 
it is almost impossible to enforce this rule, and 
there is no doubt that a large number of imma- 
ture trees of less than the prescribed girth are 
being destroyed. Recently, a system of rewards 
fo. information leading to a conviction for breach 
of the rules has been introduced. It is probable 
that this, when it becomes well known, will 
prove more efficacious in preventing the felling 
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of immature trees than any other method yet 
tried, but it is not likely to put an entirestop 
to the practice. Though saplings still exist in 
large numbers, there are very few fully matured 
trees. In fact, up to the present time, I have 
not met anyone who can show me one anywhere, 
except in the very remotest parts of the State. 
If these are felled and the younger trees cut 
down before they are old enough to bear seed, 
the jungle will, in a few years, become entirely 
denuded of these valuable trees, and the greatest 
care will have to be taken to prevent this. In 
an earlier paragraph of this report I have alluded 
to the probable necessity of prohibiting, for a 
term of years, the collection of gutta, after the 
expiration of the present Gutta Farms in July 
next; but, though such prohibition is likely to 
be desirable, it may prove quite impossible to 
enforce, except at very great expense. 

The above facts all point to the necessity of 
opening large plantations of ‘‘taban” trees. 
Unfertunately, owing to the tree being such a 
very slow-growing one, it is nota form of plant- 
ing that could be profitably pursued by private 
individuals or firms. It must, therefore, if it is 
to be done at all, be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment. Gutta from Pahang commands a higher 
price in the Singapore market than that from any 
other part of the Peninsula or elsewhere. The 
climatic conditions and nature of the soil in 
Pahang appear to be more favourable to its 

rowth than are those of the Western States. 

t would, therefore, most probably be the best 
State in which to commence planting gutta percha 
on an extensive scale. As Pahang does not 
possess the funds requisite for this, it might 
with advantage be made a Federal charge, each 
State sharing, in proportion to the amount of 
its contributions, in such profits as might even- 
tually accrue. 

—_—_— 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


THE TEA TRADE OF JAPAN.—The tea trade of 
Japan cannot be considered as flourishing. Mr. 
-A. H. Lay, the British Assistant-Consul at Tokio, 
in his report on the trade of Japan, gives some 
interesting information in regard to the tea in- 
dustry. The quantity of tea exported from Japan 
during 1899, he says, exceeded that shipped 
abroad during 1898; but all the same the tea busi- 
ness in Japan is becoming more and more _ un- 
satisfactory each, year, and, for the foreign 
merchant, at any rate, there is, little or nothing 
-to be made out of it. In quality the tea of 1899 
compared unfavourably with the crop of 1898. 
The practice of picking the young leaves in the 
early spring before they are properly matured, 
for the sake of obtaining exorbitant prices for 
small quantities, is undoubtedlv having a very in- 
jurious effect on the plants, and it is surprising 
that Japanese tea growers do not realise this fact. 
But it is not only from the effects of the in- 
judicious system of picking that the Japanese 
tea industry is suffering. The trade with Canada, 
Mr. Lay points out, is appreciably affected by the 
competition of the Ceylon and India growers, who, 
by extensive advertising and other methods, are 
bringing their produce prominently before the 
~public. The Japanese, on the other hand, are mak- 
ing no efforts whatever to advance the sale of 
their teas, and as Ceylon green teas are now mak- 
ing their appearance in Canada, where their sale 
will be vigorously pushed, the future of Japanese 
tea in that market cannot be regarded as bright. 


THE TEA TRADE OF IcHANG.—A Consular re- 
port states that the trade of Ichang, China, is en- 
tirely with native treaty ports. There is no direct 
foreign trade. Exports include tea, which is pre- 
pared for export at the place of production, Ta-ch’i- 
k’ou, about ahundred miles west of Ichang;'74,8001b. 
vf this tea were exported to Hankow, but resulted 
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in a financial loss. The advent of steamers torun 
between Ichang and Chung-king is expected to 
increase exports from and ultimately imports to 
Chungking, and thereby increase importsinto and 
re-exports from Ichang.—Z. U. Mail, June 1. 

Pita wees adie IPE 


SCIENTIFIC: MANUBING. 


Four years ago we wrote 
this subject :— 

There is, perhaps, no direction in which money 
can be more easily wasted in connection with 
the cultivation of tropical products. than in the 
purchase and application of manures. Not only 
should the fertiliser purchased be tested by the 
analyst; but also the soil to which manure is 
to be applied. Not only does the soil of one 
district differ from another; but it may be that 
adjacent plantations require very different treat- 
ment. But there is the great temptation among 
planters to follow some one particular lead ; or 
there is the feeling that for Ceylon tea bushes. 
‘bones and castor-cake or fish manure” can- 
not fail to do good. Possibly not; but it is 
equally certain that a previous examination of 
the soil might supply information which would 
lead to considerable economy or to a great deal 
more lasting benefit from the application of 
fertilizers. : 

At that time, the supply of fertilizers accord- 
ing to scientific investigation was in_ its 
infancy amongst us and we believe not 
more than four distinct substances were in 
use. The great advance made in the interval 
will be best understood from a perusal of an 
account of a visit tothe Hulfsdorf. Manure 
Establishment and Laboratory, which is given 
on page 50, and which, we feel sure, will be 
perused with interest, especially by planters. 
—_——_—______ 


PLANTING NOTES. 

GUTTA PERcHA.—The Straits authorities 
are awaking to a sense of the need of pro- 
tecting their very profitable gutta-yielding 
tree (Dichopsis gutta) and also of putting 
out trees on special plantations of the same, 
We refer to interesting remarks on the sub- 
ject from the Administration Report. on 
Pahang, given on page 54. 

RUBBER IN SUMATRA.—Gutta plantations have 
largely been started on the East Coast of Sumatra, 
The Russian-American India Rubber Company 
have just hegun operations there. The Tanah Priok 
Cultivation Company now follows suit. It pro- 
poses to grow rubber on a scale. sutticient to 
admit of 240.000 trees being available in seven 
year’s time. Rubber grows wild in large quan- 
ities in East Sumatra.—Séraits Times. 


SUN-FLOWER OIL.—We have at times drawn het 
attention of our readers to the commercial valne 
of the cultivated Sun-flewer, and have advocated 
its being planted out on waste plots. We now 
learn from a Russian chemist that the plant is ex: 
tensively cultivated it Russia, which produces 
nearly 300,000,000 pounds of seed -from 216,000 
acres. The seed yield—oil and seed cake—is good 
food for poultry, and the fower produces a yellow 
dye, honey and wax. Potash is derived from the 
stalks, which are also used as fuel. Cigars are 
made from the leaves, and it is claimed that the 
plant is a preventive of fevers, and is at the same 
time a goed cattle food. The oil is pale yellow 
in colour, thicker than hempseed oil, flavourless 
but palatable. Mr. Machalske obtained from 
1,300 lb. of seed kernels 34 per cent. of raw oil. hav- 
ing the appearance of the best qualities of refined 
cotton seed oil.—Jndian Planters’ Gazette, June 2, 


as follows on 
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M. PRUDHOMME—our French Agricultural 
visitor (Director-General of the Department 
in Madagascar)—left for KHurope by the 
French mail-steamer last month. He has 
now ‘been travelling for six months, visiting 
Java, Sumatia, the Straits Settlements, 
Ceylon and Calcutta; but he comes back 
after «a couple of years, to give some weeks 
or months to India by itself. 

TEA PLANTING AT MALAccA.—A Colonial OFf- 
fice Report, from S:ngapore, on planting in the 
Straits Settlements, says chat a good tea planta- 
tion has been thoroughly established in Malacca, 
which finds a local muket for its produce. An 
enterprising syndicate of Chinese has taken up 
the business. —Pioncer, June 20. 


New Duties In France.—The new French 
duties to come into force on 1st September bear 
very hardly on Ceylon produce, and the doubling 
of the tax on tea will go far to destroy any 
benefit that might have acerned to tea industry 
from the Paris Exhibition. The Ceylon Associ- 
‘ation is in cummunication with the Colonial 
Office on the subject, and it is understood that 
the London Chamber of Commerce will also take 


the matter up. The enhanced rates are as 
follows :— 
kilos. 
Coffee from 156 to 300 franes per 100 
Tea do 208 to 400 do do 100 
Pepper do 208 to 400 do do 100 
Cloves do 08 to 440 do do 100 
Shelled Nut- 
megs & Macedo 312 to 600 do do 100 
Vanilla do 416 to 800 do do 100 
—Lendon Cor., local ‘* Times,” communicated. 


[The new French Duty on tea will, there- 


fore, be a fraction over 1s. 6d. per pound !— 
_Ep. T.A.] 
A FRENCH ‘“‘ PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION,’— 


In a recent issue of the Tonkin French paper 
DAvenir du Tonkin, we notice that a 
‘*Syndicate of the Planters of Tonkin ” 
was about to be formed. From the pro- 
posed rules of the Syndicate, subscribed to 
by a membership of 91, we learn that its 
object is to centralise at the headquarters of 
the Syndicate information of every kind, 
documents, specimens, &c., and to bring 
mutual assistance to the planters and facili- 
tate operations of sale and purchase. For 
active membership allsettlersin the colony and 
companies or persons owning estatesor planta- 
tions are eligible; for associate membership, 
all settlers or companies without such pro- 
perty. Active members alone will have the 
right to effect sales or purchases, through 
the intermediary of the Syndicate; these 
transactions are to be gratuitous and will not 
require any commission. The headquarters 
of the Syndicate will be at Hanoi and its 
affairs will be managed by a Committee of 
ten (elected by the active members) who will 
settle the dates of the annual meetings and 
arrange where they are to be held. The 
work of such aSyndicate, it will be seen, will 
be, if the initial rules are adhered to, 
confined far more to internal trading than 
the opening of foreign markets for local 
produce or influencing the local and home 
Governments with a view to beneficial legis- 
Jation—such as our Ceylon P. A, aims at. 
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THE DEAR ELEPHANTS.—The teak trade in 
Siam is hampered by the increasing dearness of 
the elephants which drag the logs from the forests. 
Five years ago, elephants cost only 1,000 to 
1,500 rupees each. At present, the price is from 
3,000 to 4,000 rupees. The cost of labour, too, 
has risen over 50. per cent.—Straits Times, 
Jane 15, 


Tur Duty oN TEA 1x FRANCE—which is 
now about 114d per Ib. (or 208 franes per 
100 kilos)—wiil after September 1st be a frac- 
tion over 1s 6d per Ib, (400 francs per 100 
kilos), unless the remonstrances now being 
offered to the French fiscal authorities, 
prevent this backward step. Little Belgium 
has actually no duty on tea. 


CEYLON PUBLICATIONS IN PARIS.—The 

editor of the Revue des Cultures Coloniale 
has given several favourable notices of works 
that have issued from the Observer Press 
and that bear on agricultural topics, showing 
how keenly they are alive to what may 
help French colonists abroad. He especially 
notes the Ceylon Handbook and Directory 
and refers to ‘*two portions of extreme 
“interest, namely that on the Meteorolog 
‘““of Ceylon and the general sketch of the 
“Agriculture of Ceylon, covering nearly 200 
“pages.” 
_ GEMMING IN CEYLON.—From the Admin- 
istration Report for 1899, Mr. L. W. 
Booth, Government Agent, of the Province 
of Sabaragamuwa, we make two. ex- 
tracts :— 

GEMMING.—It may be said that plumbago drove 
gems out of the market last year. Gemming, 
never a paying industry, is much less so now, 
as most of the accessible localities likely to con- 
tain gems have been searched. It will however 
continue to exercise its fascination, for if the 
blanks are many, the few prizes are dazzling. 
There was a general impression that if European 
and scientific methods were substituted for the 
primitive and crude ones now obtaining, the in- 
dustry could be made a remunerative one. But 
the death-blow to that impression was dealt by 
the failure during the year of the European 
syndicate who laid out a large sum on plant and 
employed highly-paid experts. Their failure was 
due to the bad choice of a site and the expen- 
siveness of their establishment. A better fate 
might have attended search in river beds con- 
ducted on scientific but less extravagant methods. 
The beds of rivers are supposed to be rich in 
gems, and they have not been explored to the 
same extent as valleys, owing to the greater 
difficulties which attend search in them and 
obtaining of licenses and the unsuitability of the 
Sinhalese methods for places where the water 
is deep. Gemming in navigable streams is not 
allowed for obvious reasons. Gemming in streams 
that are not navigable is not, asa rule, allowed, 
as the people living in villages through which 
the streams flow are dependent on them for 
their water supply both for drinking and_ irri- 
gating purposes. Licenses are however issued to 
gem in parts of streams where it is shown that 
no inconvenience to the public will result by 
gemming. The lease of the right to gem in a 
section of the Niri-ella stream was sold from 
1898 to 1899 for R760, and as the digging was 
very successful the lease for 1899 to 1901 fetched 
R2,020. The only innovation as yet adopted in 
viver gemming is the use of the diving machine. 
One similar to that used by the Austrian Navy 
was recently worked by an Austrian, with, it 
is believed, good results. 
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CAMPHOR. 


Of all exotics that are used for ornamental par- 
poses, none has taken so kindly to New South Wales 
as the Camphor tree. On hard stiff clays, and in 
barren saud, and even in paved yards, this beauti- 
ful everereen can be found flourishing most luxuri- 
antly. Nothing appears to attack its foliage or wood, 
and if a tree wets too big for its surroundings and 
is 1uthicssly pruned, nos many months elapse before 
it sprouts avain, and becomes a mass oi delicate and 
freerant verdure. Until quite recently the demand 
fer the well-known resin cf this tree Was not ex- 
traordinary, being confined to the requirements of 
the Gruggist; but «f late years it has been used in 
continually iuexcasing quantities in the conversion of 
collodion cotton with the material known as celluloid, 
which is applied to the mannfacture of imitaticn 
ivory, tortoise sbel', Lorn, and a great variety of 
ingenious deceptions. It is easy to understand that 
arything that can be util'sed in the substitution of 
artifida!l for fast disappearing natural production has 
a great future, and since the tree grows like a weed 
in so many parts of this Colony, it is worth while 
considering Whether local manufacture of camphor 
could not be successfully attempted here. ‘ 

The following details concerning the tree, and its 
p.oducis are taken from a special report written in 
1897 by Mr. Lystez H, Dewey, of the United States 
Division of Botany, and reprinted in Kew Bulletin :— 


Native Lange. 

The camphor tree is native in the coast countries 
of Eastern Asia from Cochin China nearly to the 
month of the Yang-tse-kiang, and on the adjacent 
islands frcm the southern part of the Japanese 
Empire, including Formosa and the Loochoo Islands, 
to H.inan, off the coast of Cochin China, Its range 
also extends into the interior of China as far as the 
province of tupeh, about 600 miles frcm the coast 
on the Yang-tse-kiang, in latitede 30° north, This 
area, extending from 10° to 34° north latitude and 
from 105° to 130° east longitude, is all embraced in 
the eastern monsoon region, which is remarkable for 
ahundant rains in sammer. 

‘Whe Camphor trees growing wild in the native range 
are usually most abundant on hillsides and in moun- 
tain valleys where there is good atmospheric as well 
as soil drainage. The temperature in the greater 
part of this egion, which ts partly within the tropics 
and partly subtropical, rarely falls below freezing. 
The tree is an evergreen, changing its leaves gener- 
ally in April, and therefore the winter temperature 
is a factor of more importance than woud be the 
case With a decidnous tree. 


Description. 


The camphor tree is an evergreen, related to the 
bay and to the sessafras of the United States. In 
its native habitat it attains a height of 60 to 100 
feet, with wide-spreading branches and a trunk 20 to 
40 inches in Giameter. The leaves are broadly lan- 
ceolate in form, acuminate at both base and apex, 
of a light green colour, smooth and shining above 
and whitieh or glaucous on the under surface. The 
lower pair of lateral veins are more prominent than 
the others, but the leaves are not as distinctly threc- 
nerved as those of the cinnamon and meny othr 
species of the genus. The small white or greenish- 
white flowers are borne in axillary racemes from 
February to April on shoots of the previous season, 
and are followed in October by berry-like, one-seeded 
fruits about three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
The fruiting pedicles terminate in a saucer-shaped 
disc, perishing after the mature fruit has fallen. 


Range under Cultivation. 


Notwithstanding the comparatively narrow limits of 
its natural environment, the camphor tree grows well 
in cultivation under widely different conditions. It 
has become abundantly naturalised in Madagascar. 
Tt flourishes at Buenos Ayres. It thrives in Egypt, 
in the Canary Islands, in south-eastern France, and 
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in the San Joaquin Valley in California, where tke 
summers are hot and dry. Large trees, at least 200 
vears old, are growing in the temple courts at Tokyo, 
where they are subject to a winter of seventy .to 
eighty nights of frost, with an occasional minimum 
temperature as low as 12% to 16°F. The most nor- 
thern localities in the United States, where the 
camphor tree bas been grown successiully out. of 
doors, are Charleston and Summerville, in South 
Carolina, Augusta, Ga , and Oakland, Cal. : 

At Charleston Sommerville, and Augusta the trees 
have withstood a minimum temperature of 15° F., 
but they have been protected by surrounding trees 
and buildings. At Mobile, Ala., the trees have grown 
and fruited in protected situations, while in exposed 
places ihey have been repeatedly destroyed by frosts. 
While the camphor tree will grow on almost any 
soil that is not too wet, it does best on a well-trained 
sandy or loamy soil, and it responds remarkably 
well to the application of fertilizers. Its growth is 
comparatively slow on sterile soils, but under favour- 
able conditions it somnetimes grows very rapidly. An 
instance is recorded of a camphor tree in Italya foot 
in diameter and 90 feei high, eight years from the 
seed. Under ordinary conditions, however, such a 
girth is not often attained.in less than twenty-five 
years, and such a height is rarely attained in a 
century. Under favourable conditions an average of 
30 feet in height, with trunks 6 to 8 inches in dia- 
meter at the base, may be expected in trees ten 
years from the seed 


Uses of the Tree and its Products. 

The principal commercial uses of the camphor 
trees are for the production of camphor and camphor 
oil, Camphor is employed extensively in medicine. 
It enters into the composition of many kinds. of 
liniments for external application. For liniment it 
is used especially in combination with olive oil. It 
is taken internally for hysteria, nervousness, nervous 
headaches, diarrhcea, and diseases affecting the ali- 
mentary canal. It is a specific in cases of typhoid 
fever and cholera. Camphor fumes have been used 
with success in cases oi asthma. It has been used 
very extensively to keep insects out of furs, woollens, 
etc. In Japan, camphor and camphor-oil are used 
in lacquer work. The oil is somewhat similar to 
turpentine, and could doubtless be used to advantage 
in varnishes and shellacs. It is now used in’ the 
manufacture of toilet soaps. In Japan and China 
it has been used for illuminating purposes, but it 
produces a smoky flame. 

Among the secondary uses of the camphor ‘tree 
the most important is for ornamental planting. Its 
bright evergreen leaves, rapid growth, and long life 
make it valuable for this purpose. In Japan: and 
China it has been the principal tree planted in the 
temple courts for many centuries, and in those 
countries, it takes the place of the historic oaks of 
England. It has been extensively introduced into 
Southern Europe and South America for ornamental 
purposes, 

The wood, with its close grain, yellow cclour; and 
susceptibility to polish, taking a kind of satin-like 
finish, is exceedingly valuable in cabinet-work, es- 
pecially for making drawers, chests, and cupboards 
preef egainst insects. The leaves and young branches, 
ul.lctgh they have but a slight odour ot camphor, 
are packed with clothing or scattered about unused 
1 ©ms to guard against insects. 

The tree produces an abundance of berry-like fruits, 
which are used in Japan and China to make akind 
of tallow. The fruits are greedily eaten by chickens 
and birds. 


Conditions of Successful Cultivation. 


For most of the secondary purposes, the camphor 
tree may well be cultivated wherever it can be made 
to live; but for commercial distillation, and for the 
production of wood for cabinet purposes, it must be 
grown under the most favourable conditions: .The 
minimum winter temperature should not, be below 
20° F., and this minimum should be of rare occur- 
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Yence. The soil, preferably sandy and well drained, 
should be irrigated unless there are abundant rains- 
Fifty inches of water during the warm growing season 
is desirable, and much more may wel! be used where 
the air is very dry. 

An abundance of plant-food, rich in nitrogen, is 
required for rapid growth, but the kind of fertilizer 
that can be most profitably applied will vary accor- 
ding to the character of the soil in each locality. 
In the absence of definite information in this re- 
gard the kind of fertilizer producing most rapid 
growth of wood in the orange or in other fruit trees 
may be taken as an index, 

Propagation. 

Camphor trees may be grown either from seed or 
from cuttings. They are usually grown from seed, 
as the trees fruit abundantly, and seedlings can be 
grown more easily than cuttings. The seeds are 
collected at maturity in October and November, and 
after drying are packed in sharp white sand or some 
similar material to keep them fresh until the time 
of planting in spring. About the last of March they 
are shown in drills in the seed bed. 

The soil of the seed bed should be a good sandy 
loam mixed with abont one-third leaf mould. The 
seed bed should be kept moist, but not too wet, and 
- should be shaded from the direct rays of the sun 
if the weather is warm. The best soil temperature 
for germinating camphor seeds is from 70° to 75° F. 
The temperature of the atmosphere may be ten de- 
grees higher. The seedlings will grow well at higher 
temperatures, but are likely to lack vigour and 
hardiness. 

The seedlings may be grown ia pots, which will 
facilitate transplauting at any time, or they may be 
transplanted in nursery rows early in April when one 
year old. Plantstwo years old are generally regarded 
as best for final planting. At this age they vary 
from 20 to 40 inches in height, 


Planting and Cultivation. 


In Japan, where the law requires that a new tree 
shall be set out for every one cut, they are not 
generally set in strait orchard rows, but cultivation 
there is performed almost exclusively by hand labour. 
There are no records showing results or regular 
orchard planting, hence the distances at which trees 
should be planted must be determined by the size 
and form of the trees and the methods of cultiva- 
fion and of procuring the gum. They may be set 
closely in rows about 10 feet apart, and alternate 

' Fows cut and reset every five years, thus producing 
bush-like plants of ten years’ growth. They may 
be planted in checks 10 feet square, and alternate 
trees cut every ten or twelve years, or they may be 
planted in larger checks, and all of the trees be 
cut at the age of fifteen or twenty years. 

There are not sufficient data obtainable upon which 
to base definite statements as to the best methods 


of planting, or the age at which the trees may be © 


cut with greatest profit. A recent Hnglish consular 
report from Japan states that, “although hitherto 
the youngest wood from which camphor was extracted 
was ahout seventy to eighty years old, it is expected 
that under the present scientific management the 
trees will give equaily good results after twenty-five 
or thirty years.” Campbhor of good quality has been 
produced in Florida from the leaves and twigs of 
trees less than twenty years old, 1 lb. of crude 
camphor being obtained from 77 1b. of leaves and 
twigs. 

The trees will endure severe pruning with little 
apparent injury. One-third of the leaves and young 
Eioote may be removed at one time without mate- 
rially checking the growth of the tree. The largest 
proportion of camphor is contained in the older, larger 
roots; the trunk, limbs, twigs, and leaves containing 
successively # decreasing proportion. When thecam- 

‘phor tree is killed nearly to the ground by frost it 
sends up vigorous shoots from the base. It may be 
expected to do the same when cut, especially if cut 
late in the fall, Experiments are needed to deter 
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mine whether this growth may be depended upon 
or whether it will be more profitable to diz cit the 
larger roots and set out new seedlings. 


Distillation. 

In the native forests in Formosa, Pukien, and 
Japan, camphor is distilled almost exclusively from 
the wood of the trunks, roots, and larger branches. 
The work is performed by hand labour, and the 
methods employed seem rather crude. Different 
methods of distillation are employed in diiferent 
districts, but those in use in the province of Tosa, 
in Japan, appear to be the most skilful. The cam- 
phor trees are felled, and the trunk, larger limbs, 
and sometimes the roots, are cut into chips by hand 
labour with a sharp concaye adze. 

The fresh chips are placed in a wooden tub abont 
40 inches high and 20 inches in diameter at the base, 
tapering toward the top like an old-fashioned churn 
The perforated bottom of the tnb fits tightly over 
an iron pan of water on furnace of masonry. The 
tub has a tight-fitting cover, which may be removed 
to put in the chips. It is surrounded by a layer of 
earth about 6 inches thick to aid in retaining a 
uniform temperature. A bamboo tube extends from 
near the tcp of the tub into the condenser. This 
consists of two wooden tubs of different sizes, the 
larger one right side up, kept about two-thirds full 
of water from a continuous stream which runs out 
of a hole in one side. The smaller one is inverted 
with its edges below the water, forming an air-tight 
chamber. This air chamber is kept cool by the 
water falling on the top and running down over the 
sides. The upper part of the air chamber is some- 
times filled with clean rice straw, on which the 
camphor crystallizes, while the oil drips down and 
collects on the surface of the water. In some cases 
the camphor and oil are allowed to collect together 
on the surface of the water and are afterward sepa- 
rated by filtration through rice straw or by pressure. 

About 12 hours are required for distilling a tub- 
ful by this method. Then the chips are removed 
and dried for use in the furnace, and a new charge 
is put in. At the same time the camphor and oil 
ave removed from the condenser. By this method 
20 to 40 lb. of chips are required for1 Ib. of crude 
camphor. 

The principles generally held to be essential in 
distilling camphor cf good quality are :—(1) The 
heat must be uniform and not too great, producing 
a steady supply of steam; (2) the steam after liber- 
ating the camphor must not come in contact with 
metal, that is, the tub and condensing apparatus 
must be of wood. 

Suggested Improvements. 

Many improvements upon the methods described 
cin doubtless be made, tending both to a reduction 
in cost and an increase in the proportion of erude 
material obtained. Instead of an adze wielded by 
hand labour » inachine similar to the *‘hog” used 
for grinding up waste slabs in sawmills may be used 
to reduce camphor limbs to the requisite fineness 
for distillation. Better distilling apparatus can prob- 
ably be devised. Thermometers may be introduced 
to determine the heat in the distilling tub, and the 
furnace may be so arranged as to permit better 
control and greater economy in fuel. Camphor and 
camphor-oil are both slightly soluble in water, and 
the condensing chamber should be improved so as 
to recover the product that is being constantly carried 
off in the running stream which cools the chamber 


Outlook jor Future Market. 


The consumption of camphor in the United States, 
as measured by the importatious, has been decreas- 
ing during the past ten years, while the price has 
been increasing. 

The Variff Act, approved July 27, 1897, imposesa 
duty of 6 cents per pound on refined camphor, and 
leaves crude camphor on the free list, as heretofore. 

There has been an increase in importations of 
refined camphor, due to improved methods of refin- 
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ing and packing in Japan and to changes in the tariff, 
put this increase has been much more than counter- 
balanced by the decrease in importation of crude 
camphor. The decrease may be attributed to the 
following causes:—(1) the exhaustion of the supply 
of the available campbor trees near the shipping 
ports; (2) the governmental restrictions on the trade 
in camphor in Fermosa; (3) government taxes on 
the exportation of camphor from Formosa; (4) hos- 
tilities and wanton destinction of camphor stills by 
the natives in Formosa; (5) disturbances in the 
camphor-producing district of China; (6) the China- 
Japan war; (7) attempts by speculators to corner 
the market. 

These causes have increased the price of camphor, 
and this in turn has led to the introduction of sub- 
stitutes. Menthol and other peppermint derivatives 
or compounds, carbolic acid and its derivatives, 
naphthalin, formalin, and insect-powder are now 
used for various purposes where camphor was for- 
merly employed. Camphor has been manufactured 
artificially, at a cost leaying a margin of profit at 
present prices. It is therefore apparent that if the 
production of camphor from the trees is to be carried 
on with profit in this country, and the industry in- 
creased to any considerable extent, the price of 
camphor must be reduced to compete with the prices 
of substitutes now taking its place. 

Camphor has been obtained from several other 
plants not at all related to the ordinary camphor tree, 
but only two kinds. Borneo camphor aod Blumea 
camphor, are of any importance commercially. 

Borneo camphor is obtained from the camphor 
tree of Borneo and Sumatra, Drybalanops aromatica. 
It is deposited in clefts and hollows in the wood, 
and has simply to be taken ont. This camphor is 
comparatively rare, and the supply is consumed al- 
most exclusively in China, where it is valued at from 
thirty to ninety times as much as ordinary camphor. 

Blumea camphor is obtained by distillation from 
Blumea balsamifera, « shrub growing in Burma and 
the Malay Peninsula. This is usually refined in Can- 
ton, whence about 10,0001b. are exported annually. 
The source of this supply is abundant, and as the 
industry develops it is likely to enter more into 
competition with ordinary camphor. Neither of these 
plants can be grown in the United States, except 
possibly in Southern Florida. without protection 
against cold.— Agricultural Gazette, N. S. Wales. 


——— = 
PLANTING IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 
In the December issue of Der Tropenpflanzer, Berlin, 

are the following interesting accounts of G. EH. A, :— 
The COcffiee plantation Sakarre (Usambara). The 

annual report of the financial year 1598-99 shows 
that the plantation situated in west Usambara 
suffered less from the drought of the preceding 
year than the coftee plantations situated in the 
eastern slopes of the Handai mountains. In the summer 
of 1898, 7.e. at the beginning of the financial year, 
the plantation numbered 800,000 trees and in the 
course of the year ?z.e. until the end of July, 

220,000 more were planted, so that the entire plan- 

tation consists of 520,000 trees, which gives the plan- 

tation in respect of size the third place among the 
coffee plantations of Usambara (coming next to 

Magrotio and (Union). A dwelling-house, an office 

and two stables have been erected in place of the 

temporary buildings. Besides the plantation roads, 
preparatory works on the high road which is to von- 
nect Sakarre with the future railway station Korogwe 
have also been completed. On this road, near the 
river Garia, the storehouses are to ke built. The 
number of labourers varied between 300 and 400, for 
the greater Wanyamwesi. The village Sakarre has 
become an important market place, to which even 
the inhabitants of distant villages send their produce. 

The original capital of 700,000 marks has been raised 

to 1,200,000 marks in an extraordinary sitting on 

the 16th of May, and the new shares have been 
nearly adl jaken up by the former shareholders. 
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The accounts show that the cost of each tree up 
to now, including buildings, management, etc., is 
about one mark. 

This plantation is therefore one of the most cheaply 
managed in Usambara. 

What account a plantation costs in German East 
Africa.—in the ‘German Hast African Zeitung’”’ of 
October 7th is to be found the following rough 
estimate of a plantation of 10,000 palms made by an 
expert :— 

Purchase of young palms, R. 40-50 


per 1000 R, 400-502 
Carrying them to their respective 

places 1, 100-150 
Planting 10,000 palms, 4 labourers 

50 days @ R. 4 ,, 100-125 


Total R. 600-675 (sic) 


Generally speaking the cost of one palm until 
the time of bearing may be estimated atR1li. There 
may however be favourable conditions under which 
a coconut plantation does not incur further expense 
than the cost of buying the land or paying the rent, 
This is the case when there is a concession to settle 
down on the plantation a number of families for 
the space of six years. They receive the right to 
plant muhogo and bananas in retrrn for a third of 
the produce and the obligation tolook after a certain 
number of palms. The muhogo at the same time 
serves for shading the young trees. This third part 
of the produce of the soil should cover the purchase 
of the seedlingsand young palms, The Tropenpflanzer 
also has the following about the fibre plantation at 
Kurasini, Dares-Salaam:—The original plantations 
consisting of 150 hektars, were bought later on. At 
first only about 30 labourers were empleyed as it was 
an experiment. Work was begun on April 25th, 1895. 
The first 45 nurseries were laid outin June 1895 and 
in the beginning of 1896 the first plants were put 
out. Up tospring 1897, 27 hektar had been planted; 
on the 26th March 1898 150 hektars were covered, 
The species cultivated is the Mauritius hemp 
(Furcroya gigantea) the fibre of which is of less value 
than sisal hemp, but the pen is more easily grown, 

The plants were set 9 by 9ft. apart which gives 
111 plants to 1 hektar. 

The machine for cleaning has been at work since 
December 12th, 1898. It gives about 140 lbs. per 
day- In August the first 45 bales, of 250 lb,, were 
shipped. A light railway has been constructed, 14 km. 
of which are already in use. There are actually 
60,000 plants ripe for harvest. It is estimated that 
from the time of planting plants are ready for harvest 
in about 3 years time. Hach leaf weighs about 2 ker. 
At the first cutting each plant had about 70-80 leaves 
1,000 leaves give on an average 40 lb. dry fibre 80 
that one hektar produces about 1,000-1,250 kar. (1- 
tons ; the fibre was 1-13 m. long and hada nice whit 
appearance. 

A ton of fibre fetched during the last year 400- 
marks in Hamburg. If the whole alee cctigd ce 
laid out at the same time 240 hektars would in three 
years produce 300 tons of fibre, worth 120,000 marks. 
_ Compared to other products the cultivation of fibre 
is very simple and cheap. As long as the price does 
not fall from overproduction my opinion is that the 
cultivation of fibre is very profitable. 

es 


AN INCH OF RAIN. 


What does an inch of rain mean? Fe 
have a definite idea as to what is anveleed rite 
term. It may aid those whose opinion on the mata 
ter is not as fixed and positive as 1t might be to 
follow this calculation: An acre is equal to 6,272,640 
square inches. An inch deep of water on this acre 
will be as many cubic inches of water, which at 232 
to the gallon is 27,154 gallons. This immense quan« 
tity of water will weigh 228,190 lb. or 114 ‘tons 
One-hundredth of an inch (01) alone is equal ta 
over one ton of water to the acre.—Queenslan j« 
enttyral Jounal ¢ Heise 
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“PRODUCTION OF IPECACUANHA. 

One of the most widely used of all vegetable 
drugs is the powerful emetic ipecacuanha, which is 
obtained from a Brazilian shrub. The French Con- 
sellier de Commerce, at Cuyaba, in the State of 
Matto Grosso, Brazil, gives in a recent report an 
interesting account of this plant, which has in that 
State and the neighbouring districts its only babitat. 
The drug is obtained from plants which attain a 
height of from 12 to 16 inches. The leaves are oval, 
dark green, and sharply ribbed, and the white flowers 
give place to an ovoid fruit containing black seeds. 
Besides the Ipecacuanha Cephoelis, ox the *‘ white ipeca- 
cuanha,”’ as itis generally known, there are several 
other varieties which are somewhat different, but ail 
ave used for the same purpose, and,are distinguished 
as brown, black, and striated ipecacuanha. ‘The drug 
is obtained from the root of the plant, where it occurs 
in..quantities about the size of a quill, between the 
layers. The taste is acrid and bitter, and the odour 
is,nauseating. That found next to the bark is most 
active in its effects, having in the highest degree 
the-emetic property, due to the active principle known 
as.‘ Emetine.”’ The state of Matto Grosso which 
as, before observed, is the habitat of the plant, is one 
of: the richest, in Brazil, among its many natural 
products being gold and diamonds, rubber, sarsaparilla, 
jalap, jaborandi, copaiba, various gums and drugs of 
several kinds. Ipecacuanha is found in the north and 
north-west of the San Luiz-de-Caceres, formerly in 
the Villa Maria region, and its habitat covers an 
immense area comprised between a network of 
rivers in BraziJ, Bolivia, and Paraguay. The dense 
of, foliage of the forests of this region provide the 
dank aud humid conditions which favour the growth 
ofthe shrub. The Brazilian product isknown as Rio 
Ipecacuanha, and the product secured from similar 
shrubs in other countries passes under the name of 
the port from which it is shipped. Attempts have 
been made to transplant the shrub and to cultivate 
it in, British colonies in various parts of the world, 
but without success, and Brazil continues to be the 
only source of supply for the best grade. ‘I'he pro- 
cess of gathering the plant is perfectly simple, and 
during the rainy season, while the ground is soft, 
is very easy. A stickis inserted under the root, and 
while this is raised with one hand the entire plant 
is pulled out with the other. As little care is given to 
the protection of enough plants to secure « future supply, 
the output is growing smaller and the price conse- 
quently higher each year. ‘The scarcity of workmen 
isa great difficulty. In the dry season the roots 
cannot be gathered, and it is at this season when 
any one adapted to the work is engaged in gathering 
rubber. During the rainy season, from October to 
to April, when the plants may be easily drawn from 
the. ground, women are usually employed for the 
work,—Journal of the Society of Arts. 
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WEEDS ON PATHS. 


‘These may be destroyed without breaking up the 

aths by treating with hot brine—1Jb. salt to 1 gal- 
re water; or 1 part sulphuric acid to 80 parts water ; 
or loz. carbolic acid to 1 gallon water; or 1 Ib, 
powdered arsenic in 10 gallons water. ‘lo dissolve 
the arsenic, place it in 3 gallons cold water, bring 
up to boil and keep stirring, then while boiling add 
7 gallons water and 2 lb. washing soda.—Qucensiand 
Agricultural Journal, 


— ——<p—- -_—_—_---——- 
GOOD MANURES. 


For Potatocs.—8 ewt. superphosphate, 2 ewt. kainit, 
and 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia. Mix before 

lanting. 

A hor Cablares and Caulifowers.—8 cwt. bonedust, 1 
cwt. sulphate of potash per acre, followed by a top 
die-sing. after the plants have recovered from trans- 
planting and commenced to grow, of 1} cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia, mixed with soil and sprinkled 
round the plants.—Queensland Agricultural Journal, 
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COFFEE SHADE 
(Specratty TRANsLATED FoR ‘‘InpIAN GARDENING.” ] 


M. Prenrz, late Director of the Jardin d’essai of 
Saigon, in reply to a reqnest ct the Editor of the 
licvwe des Cultures Colontales, treats in the January 
number of that Journal, of the Kapok tree ntilised in 
Java asa shade tree for coffee. Me states that there 
are two trees known in Malaya as the “ Kapok cota 7 
and tne ‘ Kanok.”’ Kapok etan.—Bombax ceiba L.; 
Bombax malabaricum D. C., Salmalia malabarica 
Sch. et. Endl. Thisis a tree of 60 to 90f-et, which 
attains a considerable diameter, 18 to 26 inches. Tt 
secretes 2 gum known in India under the name of 
Mucht. With age the trunk becomes hollow. Iss wood 
is white with loose fibres, not durable, very light, 
and has but small value relatively to its employment 
in the manufacture of buoys, boxes and toys. The 
endocarp of its fruit is covered insiae with a silky 
gloss of short fibres of which the only use 1s to stuff 
certain articles of furniture, cushions, pillows, matt- 
resses, e(c. Perhaps it might be used in hat making. 
It iscertain thatno one has yet succeeded in spin- 
ning the fibre. 

The fact that it loses its leaves in the dry season 
contests its utility as a protective tree in coffee 
plantations. However, it might be found of advan- 
tage wheva rapid result is desired, becanse its branches 
have the property of striking root at all times in 
soil the least favourable. 

Kapok.—Ceiba pentandra (LL) Gaértn; Wriodendron 
anfractuosum, D.C. Bombax pentandrum L. Vhis is 
the ‘‘silk-cotton tree’ of the English and the 
“ ouatier’’ of the French colonies. All the properties 
of the Bombaz ceiba are those of the Ceiba pentandra, 
and in order to be complete it may be said that oil 
in small quantities may be extracted from the seeds 
of the two species.’ 

It appears then (continues M. Pierre). that the only 
advantage of these trees in a coffee piantation is to 
take root quickly from cuttings; thus qnick-set 
hedges in Indo-China and elsewhere are made rapidly, 
completely and very economically by setting the best de- 
veloped branches particularly those of Ceiha pentandra. 
‘!hetr produce in wood, silk, resinous gum and the 
oil from their secds, does not appear to me of suffi- 
cient importance to take into account. 

To shade a coffee plantation with trees losing 
their foliage in the dry season seems to me of an 
utility little demonstrable, if it is remembered that 
it is positively in that season that the effects of re- 
verberation make themselves felt. 

That is a personal opinion which way b2 con- 
tested. Nevertheless, it 1s permitted to me to think 
that it would be more practical to make trial with 
other growths, eventhough their foliage should offer 
the same drawback with those of the Kapok; and 
in that way I make allusion to rubber plants such 
as Hevea, Manihot, etc.; necessarily many other 
useful plants might combine with the cultivation of 
coffee. Their number is considerable: first, at the 
commencement ofa coffee plantation, bananas, above 
all the Musa textilis, would reduce in a large measure 
the expenses of planting, all in fulfilling the role of 
protection from or straining the sunlight, claimed 
for the Kapok, The Bread-fruit tree, the Jak, the 
Garcinias productive of gamboge, the Ochowa Gabonii, 
so rich in sebaceous matter and in the same order, 
the Pentadesma butyracea and leptunema, the All- 
anblackia Klainii, Saileuxii and Stuhlmanii, the 
Poga and Paud oleosa, the Ongokea Gore, the Vitellaria 
paradoxa (which is always wrongly called the 
Butyrospermum Parkii), ete.—Jndian Gardening. 


—————— 


THE CABLE LAID FROM PARA up the Amazon was 
quickly destroyed by the driftwood of the mighty 
river, and a landline is now in course of construc- 
tion. About 180 miles of it are completed, not- 
withstanding the expense and difficulty of cutting 
a way through the tropical forests.—G obe, 
June 1, 


TREES. 
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TEA IN JAPAN, 


Mr. A. H. Lay, the British Assistant-Consul 
at Tokio, in his report on the trade of Japan, 
gives some interesting information in regard to 
tea industry in that country. The quantity of 
tea exported from Japan during 189y, he says, 
exceeded that shipped abroad during 1898; but 
all the same the tea business in Japan is be- 
coming more and more unsatisfactory each year, 
and, for the foreign merchant at any rate, there 
is little or nothing to be made out of it. In 
quality the tea of 1899 compared unfavourably 
with the crop of 1898. The practice of picking 
the young leaves in the early spring before they 
are} properly matured, for the sake of obtaining 
exorbitant prices for small quantities, is un- 
doubtedly having a very injurious effect on the 
plants, andit is surprising that Japanese tea 
growers donot realise this fact. But it is not 
only from the effects of the injudicious system 
of picking that the Japanese tea industry is 
suffering. The trade with Canada, Mr. Lady 
points out, is appreciably affected by the com- 
petition of the Ceylon and India growers, who, 
by extensive advertising and other methods, are 
bringing their produce prominently before the 
public. The Japanese on the other hand, are 
making no efforts whatever to advance the sale 
of their teas, and as Ceylon green teas are now 
making their appearance in Canada, where their 
sale will be vigorously pushed, the future of 
Japanese tea in that market cannot be regarded 
as bright.—Financial Times, May 31. 
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CEYLON TEA COMPANY, 


The Directors submit the Ninth Annual Report for 
the year ending 31st March, 1900 

The considerable sum standing to debit of Profit 
and Loss Account, including also the amount irre- 
coverable owing to the failure of the New Oriental 
Bank Corporation, Limited, has now been reduced to 
55031 only, so that from next year a dividend is 
likely to become payable, 

The position of the Company is sound, while the 
important work of pushing and advertising pure 
Ceylon Tea at the Tea Kiosk in Colombo and through- 
out the world has been maintained. The quality of 
the Tea supplied in the dry state and the excellence 
of the Tea in cup as served to Visitors at the Kiosk 
have been subject of favourable remark during the 
year. 

As usual a memo of places to which Tea has been 
sent during 1899-1309 is appended. It includes :— 

Australia, Austria, America, Burma, Belgium, Ca- 
nada, China, Denmark, Egypt, France, Germany, 
India, Italy Madagascar, New Zealand, Nova Scotia, 
Norway, Syria, Sumatra, Straits Settlements, Great 
Britain and Ireland. f 
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RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO. 


Supplied by the Surveyor—General.) 
Av of 


1895. | 1896. |1897. | 1898. | 1899. 3tyrs. 1900. 

Ineh.| Inch | Inch | Inch | Inch.| Inch.!} Inch. 
January ..| 5°00 | 2°92 | 3°81 | 2°32 6°98 | 3°22 3°72 
February ..} 0°81 } 0°35 | 1°68 | 1:98 2°78 | 1°93 0°63 
March 1°84 | 5°64 | 3°66 | 4:21 0°88 | 4°78 3°71 
April -| 9°34 | 5°93 |10°97 | 22°81 6°66 }11°31.| 15°12 
May --|10°09 | 9°31 | 8°30 | 5°80. {17°73 |12°09 | 10°63 
June .- {13°99 | 8°37 |10°14 | 10°94 9°23 |, 8°37 7°83 
July \ | 0°52 | 2°85 | 5°24 | 6°15 L1l | 4°38 0-01* 
August -| 0°92 |. 6°35 | 9°09 | 0°97 0°62 | 3°67 
September | 4°09 {10°99 | 4°58 | 6:90 | 1°43 | 5°01 
October ..|30°36 |16°78 | 4°71 | 20°60 |1299 | 14°52 
November..| 5°83 | 19.81 |11°66 | 17°38 8°58 | 12°66 
December..} 9°44 |11°76 | 8°89 3-05 4°44 | 6°39 

Total... | 92°23 |101°06/82°73 }103°11 | 73°48]88°33 | 41°65 


* From ist to 4th July 0°01 ingh, thatig up te 9:30 a, 
the oth gwy—kn, 4, : i 
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Ceylon Rainfall. 


Tame We. D: 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


May 1900.—We append the Monthly Return of rain 
from which it will be seen that the highest fall in 


May, was 


at Kalutara in 


the Western Province, 


13°60 inches and the lowest at Lahugalain the Eastern 


Province, 0°20 inches. 
WESLERN PROVINCE 


Negombo, Mr. Bucknall 


(6) ‘ eee 
Kalutara Mr, Gregson 


(86) 13°60 
Labugarina, Mr, Bond 
(369) sed LOLTG 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 
(33) meroio5 
CENLRAL PROVINCE, 
Katugastota, Mr. Morgan 
(1,500) B2!90 
New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 
War! (3,700) 5°00 


He'boda (Pusseliawa) Mr. 
Anderson (3,300) .. 7°09 
Yarrow sxiate, 56 


My. Peawick (38,4003 411 
Peradeniya Mr. fos 
VacMillan (1,540) ... 0 2°91 
Duckwari, Mr. Edwin 
(3,300) wey Ora0 
Caledonia, Mr. Goork 
(4,273) eS 0 
fussellawa, Mr. on 
Powell (3,000) i. | 5:38 
Hakgala, Mr. isd 
Nock (5,581)... 593 
8. Wanarajah Estate, Mr. 
Tatham (3,700) -. 3°59 
Padupola, Mr. Ward .. 
(1,636) One 
Mylapitiya, Mr. Fletcher 
1,707 Si ei5 


NokTHERN PROVINCE. 


Mullaittivu, Mr. Sanmukam 
(12) no alte} 
Jaffna Mr. Macdonnel 
(3) 076 
Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr, 
Walker (167) 
Eiephaut Pass, Mr 
Silva (7) 0326 
Vangalachettykulam, Mr. 
Oorloff (174) Se a) 
Point Pedro, Mr. Chita 1] alam 


0°87 


24) tee) O40 
Jaffna College, Mr. Couke 
(9) so LeBE 
Kayts, Mr. Kretser .. 
8 1:95 


Kankesanturai, Mri ee 
Pararachasingha (10).. 
Pallai, Mr. Silva 
24 


Nil 


24) -. 98°40 
Murikandy, (North-Central 

Road) Mr. Silva (7) 2°40 
Nedunkeni, Mr. Sanmukam 


(122) bes) red 
Chavakachcheri, Mr. 
Silva (16) neo O22 
Udupiddi, Mr. Browa 
(35) 2) eco 
Marichehukaddi, Mr. 
T. Pillay (14) 0°85 
Murungan, Mr. 
Ramalinkam (52) 0°29 
Vavuniya Mr. Walker 
(318) 2°92 


SoUTHERN PROVINCE. 
Ella Vella Mr. Caldicott (262) 
2°54 


Kekanadura, do (150) 4712 
Denagama, do (286) 3°14 
Udukiriwila Mr, Lourensz 
(235) z 
Kirama, Not received 


1°45 


(260) 
Hali-cia Mr. Galdicott (200), 
. Bd 


Tissa Mr. Silva 

(75) Seay 
Matara Mr. Caldicott (15)3°34 
Dandeniya, ‘dg (175) ade 


Urubokka, Mr. Caldicott 


(890) 0°44 
T.ng la Mr. Fox (84) 0°87 
Mawadvula, Mr. Doole 

(56) 1°42 


EASTERN PROVINCE. 


Irrakkumam, Mv. Bower (42) 
an 3°36 
Devilana, Mr. 


Vanderstruaten (136) 3°87 
Sagamata, Mr. Bower ‘ 
(40) By UB} 
Ambare, do (65) 4°41 
Kanthalai, Mr. Carte 
(150) 0°33 
Allai, Mr. Carte (95) 176 
Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraaten 
(420) LeseEpEOre O. 
Periyakulam, Mr, 
Jarle (20) Ot 
Chadaiyantalawa, Mr. 

Edge (57) 1°34 
Kalmuna, da (12) 3°79 
RKotewewa, do (30) 0°72 
Lahugala, do (70) 0°20 
Naulla, do (30) 0°80 
Andankulam, Mr, 

Carte (41) ery AONE 
Manalpuddy, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (21) 1°50 


Maha-Oya-Tank, 
Mr. Vanderstraaten (190) 
4 


Potuvil, Mr..Browa — 06°33 
N.-W. PROVINCE. 


Magalawewa, Mr. Gunaratna 


(178) 3°63 
Maha Uswewa tank, Mr, 
Addams (160) 2°80 
Tenepitiya, Mr. 
churchill (8) cepa yO. 


Batalagoda, Mr. Madahapola 
N.-C. PROVINCE. 


Kalawewa, Mr. Emerson 
(268) 175 

Maradankadawala, Mr. 

Emerscn = (443) 


ae ONCO) 
Mihintale, Mr. MacBride 


(354) sie 0°37 
Horowapotana, Mr. 
MacBride (217) -. 1°50 
Madawachchiya, Mr, 
MacBride (285) 2°90 


Topare, Mr.Jayewardane (200) 


oo 10°84 
Minneriya Mr. Eveg — 
6°02 
Uva PROVINCE, 
Bandarawela, Mr, 
Tocke  (4,00v) 3°58 
Haldummulla, Mr. Viramuttu 
(3,160) 10°30 
Kumbukap, Mr. 
Rowland (446) ... 2°30 
Koslanda, Mr. 
Rowland (2,258) ... 7°86 
Tanamalwila, Not 
received (550) us — 
Bibile, Mr. Silva (680)  2°9 
Taldena, Mr. Fernando 
(1,100 1°87 
Allutnuwaia—Mr, Leembrug- 
gen (300) 3°18 
SABARAGAMUWA, 
Ambanpitiya, Mr, 
Dassanayaka (729) 4:37 
Pelmadulla, Mr. Robertson 


480) 8°53 
Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 

oya) Mr, Dabre (203) Nil 
Avisawella, Mr, Clarke 

(100) | 
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SHARE LIST. 


—__¢—____ 


ISSUED BY THE 


COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
CEYLON PRODUCF COMPANIES. 


paid 

Company p. sh. 
Agra Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 500 
Ceylon Tea and Coconut Estates 600 
Castlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 
Ceylon Hills Estates Co. Ltd., 1d 


Ceylon Provincial Hstates Co. Ltd. 600 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. 100 


Clunes Tea Co., Lid. 100 
Clyde Estates Co., Ltd. 100 
Doomoo Tea Co., Ltd. 100 
Drayton Estate Co., Ltd. 100 
Fila Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 
Estates Co., of Uva, Ltd. Foo 
Gangavatta 500 
Glasgow Estato Co., Ltd. 600 
Great Western Tea Cv., 500 
Hapugahalenie Tea Estate Co. 290 
Aigh Forests Estates Co., Ltd £00 
Do part paid 350 
Aorekelly Estates Co., Ltc.. 100 
Kalutara Co., Ltd. AOU 
Kandyan Hills Co., Ltd. 10€ 
enapegina tte Ltd. 100 
Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. 160 
Kirklees Estates Co., Ltd. 100 
Knavesmire Estates Co., lid, 100 
Maha Uva Estates Co., Ltd 600 
Mocha Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 600 
Nahavills, Estate Co., Ltd. 600 
Neboda Tea,, Co. Ltd 500 
Nyassaland Coffee Co. Ltd 100 
Ottery Estate Co., Ltd. 100 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 500 
Penrhos Estates Co., Ltd. 100 
Pine Hill Estate Co., Ltd. 60 
Pitakanda Tea Company 500 
Putupaula Tea Co., Ltd. 100 
Batwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. 500 
Bayigam Tea Co. Ltd. 100. 
Boeberry Tea Co., Ltd. 100 
Buanwella Tea Co., Lid. 104 
St. Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. 500 
Talgaswela Tea Co., Ltd. 190 
Do 7 per cent. Prefs. 100 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Ltd. 400 
Udabage Estate Co., Ltd. 100 
Tdugama Tea & Timber Co., Ltd. 50 
Union Estate Co., Ltd. 500 
Upper Maskeliya Estate Co. 
Ltd. 600 
Gvakellie Tea Co., of Ceylon, 
Ltd. 
Vogan Tea Co., Ltd. 100 
Wanarajah Tea Co.,Ltd. 600 
Yataderiya Tea Co., Ltd, 100 


Buy- 
ers. 


| 


Ga to 
Silla: 1SS1 111i 


be 
—) 


512°50 


blisiylsriii 


cur 


ao 
f1liteti st 


2 
° 


Sell- 


900 
500 n’1 


5 


So 
Oo 


a) 
oo me on Ql 
S22, SSI ISN S08l |] 


fo>) 


ot 
) 


Pete Pe ee Se eae atl f 


470 


80 
375 


Oxyiton OCommEroraAL OoMpPaniEs. 


Adam's Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 
Bristol Hotel Cc., Ltd. 100 
Do 7 per cant Debts. 100 
Ceylon Gen. Steam Navgtn; 
Go., Ltd. 100 
Colov.:bo Apothecaries’ Co. Ltd. 100 


Colombo Asseiwbly Kooms Co., 
Ltd. 20 


Do prefs. 20 

Colombo Fort Land and Building 
Co., Ltd. 100 
Colombo Hotels Cora ny, 100 
Galle Face Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 
Kandy Hotels Co., Ltd. 100 
Kandy Stations Hotels Co. 100 
Mount Lavinia Hotels Co., Ltd. 600 
New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. 100 
Nuwara Eliya Hotels Co., Ltd, 100 
Do 7 per cent prefs, 100 
Public Hall Co., Ltd. 20 
Petroleum Storage Co, 100 
Do 10 % prefs, 100 
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Tran- 
ers, sactions 


LONDON COMPANIES x 


paid 
Company p. sh. 
Alliance Tea Co., of Ceylon, 10 


Anglo Ceylon General Estates Co, 100 
Associated Estates Co., of Ceylon 10 


Do. 6 per cent prefs, 10 
Ceylon Proprietary Co. 1 
Ceylon Tea Plantacion Co., Ltd. 10 
Dimbula Valley Co., Ltd. 5 

lo) prefs. 5 
Eastern Produce & Estates Co. 5 
Ederapolla Tea Co., 10 
{mperial Tea Estates Co., Ltd, 10 


Kelani Valley Tea Asscn., Ltd. 5 


Kintyre Estates Co., Ltd. 10 
Lanka Plaatation Co., Ltd. 10 
Nahalma Estates Co.,Ltd. 1 
New Dimbula Co., Ltd. 1 
Nuwara Hliya Vea Estate Co., Ld. 10 
Ouvah Coffee Co., Ltd. 10 
Ragalla Tea Estates Co., Ltd. 10 
Scottish Ceylon Tea Co.,Ltd. 10 
Spring Valley Tea Co., Ltd. 10 
Standard Tea C-., Ltd. 6 
The Shell Transport and Trading 
Company, Ltd. 100 
Yatiyantota Ceylon Tea Co:, Ltd. 10 
Do. pref. 6 o/o 10 


BY ORDER OF 
Colomho, July 6th, 1900, 


* Latest London Prices. 


Buy- 
ers. 


82 


a. 
wet 


see 


Sell- 
ers. 


THE COMMITTEE, 


THE LOCAL MARKET. 


Colombo, July 6th, 


COFFEE :— 
Estate Parchment per bushel 
Chetty do do 
Nevise eee, per cwt. 
Liberian coffee:—per bushel 
do cleaned coffee:—per cwt 
Cocoa unpicked:—per ewt 


do cleaned do 
Cardamoms Malabar per lb R0-90 to 
do Mysore do R125 to 
RICE :— 
Soolai per bag of 164 lb. nett R940 to 
Slate or lst quality:—per bushel R348 to 
Soolai 2 & 8rd. () do R340 to 
Coast Calunda R3°70 to 
Coast Kara R375 to 
Kazala R3°38 to 
Muttusamba Ordinary R4°50 to 
Cinnamon perlb No 1 to 4 R00°58 to 
do do 1 and 2 R00°63 
do Chips per candy R86 23 to 


Coconuts Ordinary per thousand R35'00 to 


do Selected 
Coconut Oil per cwt 
do do F. O. B. per ton 
POONAC :— 
Gingelly per ton 


do 


None offering, 


= 0D HE OO ST 
IONS 


87°50 
38°50 


R36°00 to 39°50 
R13'87 to 14-00 
R318°75 to 320°C0 


R130°60 to 132°50 


Coconut Chekku do R900 to 92°00 
do Mill (retai)) do R&85'00 
Cotton Seed per ton R85°00 


Copra per candy 
Kalpitiya do 


R44:00 to 45:00 


Marawilla do R42°50 to 44°00 
Cart Copra do R36'00 to 42°00 
Satinwood per cubi feet. R200 to 2°25 
do Flowered do R500 to 600 
Halmilla do R1:90 
Palu do R160 to 1°12 


Ebony per ton 
Kitul fibre per cwt 


R75'00 to 175700 
R28°00 to 30°00 


Palmyra do do R8°50 to 15°00 
Jafina Black Cleaned per cwt 14:00 to 15°00 
do mixed do R12°50 to 13°00 
Indian do R900 to 12°50 
a> Cleaned do R900 to 13°50 
Sapanwood per ton R52°50 
Kerosene oil American per cases R825 to 8°50 


do bulk Russian per tin 

do Russian per cases 
Nux Vomica per cwt 
Croton Seed per cwt 


R3'52 to 3°60 
R730 to 7°40 
R200 to 3°60 
R23°00 to 28°00 


Kapok cleaned fob per cwt R2400 

do uncleaned do R55 
Plumbago ; Large lumps R400'00 to §00°00 
per ton, | Ordinary size lumps 350°00 to 600-00 
according { Chins R200'00 to 450700 
to grade) Dust R50'00 to 160°0@ 


[JuLy 2, 1900. 


Tran- 


sactions 


1906. 


Juny 2, 1900.} THE TROPICAL 
COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. 


(Furnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 
EXPORTS. 
Colombo, 2nd July, 1900. 
»CaRDAMOMS:— 
All round parcel, weil bleached per lb. R150 
fo) 


3 dull medium do. 1:25 
Special assortment, 0 and lonly do. 1:70 
Seeds do, 1:35 


CrxcHona BsRx:— 
Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 10c—14 to 3 o/o 
CINNAMON ‘— 
Ordinary assortment per Ib, 583c. 
Nos. 1 and 2 only per lb. 63c, 
Nos. 3 and 4 only per lb. 54c. 
Cinnamon CHIPs :— 
Per candy of 5601b R87°50 
Cocoa :— 
Finest estate red; unpicked per cwt R52:00 
Medium do do a OUNCE nares 
Bright native, unpicked and undried,, .. 2 
Ordinary do do do anere 


Coconuts—(husked). 


Selected per thousand R44:00 
Ordinary 5 R34:00 
Smalls 7 R27-00 


Coconut Cakn— 

Poonac in robins f. o. b. per ton R80 Sellers at R81/25 

Do. in bags none. 

Coconur (Desiccated). 

Assorted all grades per lb. 13%¢ 
Coconut O1L— 

Dealers’ Oil per cwt. R14°00 

Coconut Oil in ordinary packages, 
R317°50.—Business done. 
CorrFEE— 

Plantation Estate Parchment on the spot per bus, 
R11:00.— None offering. 

Plantation Estate Coffee f.o.b. (ready) per cwt.— 
R65.00.—None offering. 

Native Coffee, f.0.b per ewt. R42°50.—None offering. 
SITRONELLA OIL— 


f. 0. b. per ton 


Ready do per |b. 65c. 
Copra— 
Boat Copra per candy of 560 Ib. R45:00 
Calpentyn Copra do do R45:00 
Cart do do do R42:00 
Hstate do do do R45:00 
Croton SEED per cwt R22-00 
Erony— 5 


Sound per ton at Govt. depot R175.—As per last 
Government Sales, of 16th November. 

Inferior R120.—As per last Government sales of 15th 
November. 


Fisres— 
Coconut Bristle No, 1 per ewt R10:50 
Do eaten 2 " 8:00 
Do mattress ,, 1 MS 3°50 
Do ree) Re 3:00 
Coir Yarn, Kogalla,, 1 to8 18:00 
Do Colombo ,, 1 to8 16:00 
Kitool all sizes 38°00 
Palmyrah 16:00 
Preprer— Black perlb 2&c. 
PLumBaco— 
Large lumps per ton R800 
Ordinary lumps do 700 
Chips ao 500 
Dust do 400 
Do (Flying) 150 
SaPANWwooD— per ton R52°50 


Satinwoop (ordinary) per cubic ft. R2°40 
High Grown Medium Low Grown 


Trea— Average. Average. Average. 

Broken Pekoe and Broken cts cls cts 
Orange Pekoe per lb 55 42 32 
Orange Pekoe do 55 37 PA 
Pekoe do 43 33 28 
Pekoe Souchong do 3y 28 24 
Pekoe Fannings do 23 29 23 
Broken mixed—dust, &c. per; 1b 

26 20 18 


t) 
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THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. 


MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 


[JuLy 2, 1900. 


(From Lewis & Peat’s Fortnightly Prices Current, London, June 18th, 1900.) 
QUAL:TY. QUOTATIONS. | QUALITY, QUOTATIONS 
ALOES, Soccotrine cwt.|Fair to fine dry fi dds a 85s INDIARUBBER (Conta)! se 
Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, |Common to good 20s a 60s Java, Sing. & Penang lb: Foul to good clean ..)8d a3s gd 


ARROW ROOT (Natal) lb. 


BEES’ WAX, ewt, 
Zanzibar & { White ,, 
Bombay Yellow,, 
Madagascar 


CAMPHOR, China 
Japan af 
CARDAMOMS, Malabarlb 


” 


Ceylon.— Mysore 


” 


os Tellicherry,, 

Long 3 

Mangalore s3 

CASTOR OIL, Calcutta,, 

CHILLIES, Zanzibar cwt. 

CINCHONA BARK.-— Ib. 
Ceylon 


” 


CINNAMON. Ceylon sts 


per lb. 2uds 

3rds 

4ths 

Chins 

CLOVES, Penang Ib. 


Amboyna 
Zanzibar 
and Pemba 
teat 


COFFE 
Centon Plantation ,, 


Native 
Liberian 
COCOA, Ceylon 


»” 


COLOMBO ROOT as 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton 
Cochin ,, 
RE, Brush 

es Cochin ; 55 
Stufiing ,, 
Ceylon ,, 
Cochin ,, 

do. 
CROTON SEEDS,sift. ewt. 

CUTCH 

GINGER, Bengal, rough ,, 
Calicut, oe A 
” 


Cochin Rough ,, 


COIR YARN, 


Japan 
gUM AMMONIACUM,, 
ANIMI, Zanzibar ,, 


Madagascar 


” 


ARABIC F.1. & Aden 
Turkey sorts 


Ghatti ,, 

Kurrachee ,, 

Madras ,, 
ASSAFCETIDA BE 
KING ” 


MRE, picked 
Aden sorts 

OLIBANUM, drop ,, 
pickings ,, 
siftings ,, 

INDIARUbhBwi, Assamlb 

Rangoon 

Borneo 


| Clipped, bold, bright, fine 


-|Dull to tine 


| Fair 


Fair to fine 


Good to fine 

Fair 

Dark to wood palish 
Fair average quality 


Middling. stalky & lean 
Fair to fine plump 
Sceds 

Good to fine 
Brownish 

Shelly to good 
Med brown to good bold 
Ists and 2nds 
Dull to tine bright Se 
Ledgeriana Orig. Stem 
Crown, Renewed 
Org. Stem 
Org. Stem 
Renewed 
Rovt 
Ordinary to fine quill 


” 


Red 


” 
” 
” 


Dull to fine bright bold 


” 


Good and fine bright 
Comnion dull to fair 


Bold to fine bold colory 
Middling to fine mid 
Low mid. ard low grown 
Smalls 

Good ordinary 

Small to bold 

Bold to fine bold 
Medium and fair 
Native 

Middling to good 


Ordinary to fair 
Ord. to fine long straight 
Ordinary to good clean 
Common to fine 
Common to superior 

on » very fine 
Roping, fair to good 
Dull to fair 
Fair to fine dry 
Fair 
Good to fine bold 
Small and medium 
Common to fine bold 
Small and D’s 
Unsovlit 
Sm. blocky t9 fine clean 
Picked fine pale in sorts 
Part yellow and mixed 
Bean and Pea size ditto 
Amber and dk. red bold 
Med, « bold glassy sorts 
Fair to good palish 
red 


” 


.|5hd a 63d 


£6 a £7 10s 


£610s a £6 17/6 
130s 

190s 

2s 6d a 2s 9a 
1s id ais 7d 
Is7da3as 9d 


£6 10sa £7 -s 6d) 


Mozambique fart 


Nyassaland E 
Madagascar 53 { 
INDIGO, E.I. » 


ls 6d a 28 6d 


...2s lid a 3s 


2s 6d 


'.|2s11d a 3s 6d 


2s 3d a 3s6d 


.. jasd a tid 
(378 6d a 47s 6d 


33da tid 
5d a 7d 

Bed a 53d 
42d a 53d 
Sida 75a 
s7d a4d 
tlda 1s $d 
10d a 1s 7d 
93d a Is 6d 
83d a 113d 
std a ca 
53d a 9d 
44d a 5hd 
4d 

34d a 39d 
lid 


100s a 115s 

85s a 95s 

75s a 62s 6d 
558 a 75s 

3US a 70S 

378 a 45s 

90s a 110s 

78s a 87s 6d 
658 a 738 

12s a 27s 6d 
nominal 

£14 a £19 

£16 a £19 

£18 a £24 

£74 £9 

#15 a £33 

£12 a £32 

el0 a £14 10s 
=8s a 45s 

228 a 358 

278 

STs 6d a 928 6d 
35s a 72s 6d 
25s a 33S 

25s a 288 

2's a 24s 6d 
20s a 45s 
£107s 6da £20 
£82/6a £1010s 
70sa £9 2/6 
£5 10s a £7 10s 
80s a 100s 

£4 8s a £8 

€4 5s a £9 


Ordinary to good pale 
Pickings to fine pale ... 
Good and fine pale. 
Reddish to pale selected 
Dark to fine pale co 
Clean fr to gd. almonds 
Ord. stony and blocky 
Fine bright 

Fair to fine pale 
Middling to good 

Good to fine white 
Middling to fair 

Low to good pale 
Slightly foul to fine 
Good to fine 

Common to foul & mxd. 
Fair to good clean 
Common to fine 


35s a 60S 
67s 6da 85s 
12s 6d a 35s 


..|528 6d a 55s 


30s a 4s 


(288 a 35s 


40s a 85s 

8S a 25s 

Isa ls 8d 
65s a 75s 
33s a, 55s 
35s 6d a 50s 
258 a 358 
17s a 20s 

163 6d a 18s 
2s 103d a 8s Bd 
1s 4d a 2s 6d 


.|2s 8da 8s 3d 


1s a 28 4d 


MACE, Bombay & Penang 


per lb. 
MYR ABOLANES, } anti 


Madras 
Bombay 


Bengal ,, 
NUTMEGS— D. 
Bombay & Penang ,, 


NUTS, ARECA cwt. 
NUX VOMICA, Bombay 
per cwt. Madras 


OIL OF ANISEED Ib 
CASSIA 
LEMONGRASS 
NUTMEG 
CINNAMON 
CITRON ELLE a3 

ORCHELLA WEED—ewt 

Ceylon 
Zanzibar. "3 


PEPPER. (Black) lb. 
Alleppee & Tellicherry 
Singapore 

Acheen & W. C. Penang 

PLUMBAGO, lump ewt. 


” 


” 


chips 
dust 
SAFFLOWER 


SANDAL WOOD— 
Bombay, Logs ton. 


hips », 

Madras, Logs ., 

chips 5, 

SAPANWOOD Ceylon ,, 
Manila ,, | 

Siam ,, 

SEEDLAC ewt 
SENNA, Tinnevelly Ib 


SHELLS, af o’ PEARL 


ombay ewt. 
Mergui 69 
Mussel “ 
TAMARINDS, Calcutta . 
per cwt. Madras 
TORTOISESHELL— 


Zanzibar & Bombay lb. 


TURMERIC, Bengalewt. 
Madras 


Do. 
Cochin 


VANILLOES— 
Mauritius 
Bourbon 
Seychelles 

VERMILION 

WAX, Japan, squarescwt 


” 


(\Good to fine Ball 


. Ora. dusty to gd. soluble 


.|Fine, pure, brignt 


Ordinary to fair Ball.. 
|Low sandy Ball 5 
Sausage, fair to good. 


Liver and livery Ball 
Fu.ir to fine bali 


Fair to good black 
Niggers, low to fine 
Bengal-- 

Shipping mid to gd violet 
Consuming mid. to gd. 
Ordinary to mid. 

Mid. to good Kurpah 
Low to ordinary 

Mid. to good Madras 
Pale reddish to fine 
Ordinary to fair 
Pickings 

Dark to fine pale UG 
Fair Coast 

Jubblepore 

Bhimlies 

Bhajpore, &ce. 
Calcutta 

64’s to 57’s 

110’s to 65’s 

160’s to 130’s 

Ordinary to fair fresh 
Ordinary to middling 
Fair to good bold fresh 
Small ordinary and fair 
Fair merchantable 
According to anulysis 
Good flavour & colour 
Dingy to white 
Ordinary to fair sweet 
Bright & good flavour 


Mid. to tine not woody . 
Picked clean flat leaf .. 
> Wiry Mozambique 
Fair to bold Hee 
Fair 
Dull to fine = 
Fair to fine bright bold 
Middling to good small 
Dull to fine bright 
Ordinary to tine bright 
Good to tine pinky 
Inferior to fair 


Fair to fine flavour 


Fair to good flavour 

Inferior to fine 

Fair to good 

j Rough & rooty to good 
bold smooth . 


Good to fine bold green 
Fair middling medium 
Common dark and small 
Bold and A’s 
D’s and B’s | 
Small 
small to bold i 
Small to bold 
Mid.to fine b’k not stony 
Stony and inferior 
Small to bold dark 
mottle part heavy { 
Fair 
Finger fair to fine bold 


Gd. crysallized 34 a, 9 in 
Foxy & reddish 44a 8 ,. 


Fr to tine pinky & white!: 
..|llda 2 


PS ESE iees 
_|t4a £8 


..(25 8d a 3574 


S a2s 107d 


-jls3da1s 7d 


as 2d a 2s 7d 
2s 4d ads 13a 


Isa vs 1034 
s $d 


, 
3s 9d a 4s 6d 
38 2d a 3s &d 
's10da%sid 
2s 4d a 3s 
2s ld a 2s 3d 
ls ida 2s 6d 
2sa7s 
Is 4dads 11d 


Is4dal1s 44d 


6S ais 

5s 6d a 6s 
4s 34a 7s 
489d a9s 6d 
j45 3d a 8s 
l4s 60. a 6s 

los 4d a 2s 6d 

l11id a 2s 3d 

6d a lid 

jlas a 178 

4s ais 6d 

73 a 10s 

58 10d 

jas 9d 

3 ida 2s 6d 
3d 


3d a 23d 
33d a is 6d 
lida 1/0,d 


10s a 12s 6d 
10s a 168 
10s a lls 


_.|61-16d a 6% 


6 3-32d a 64d 
dad a 53d 
4 $a 45s 
2°sa 25s 


_|10s a 20s 


4s a Jls 


_ (65s a 758 
_|40s a 60s 


.|£20 a £50 


bsa £8 
<0 


£6a £6 10s 
£410sa £5 15s 
o/ 

53s a 59S 

5d a Sd 

4d a 57d 

lid a zd 


£40 £573 6d 


£5 lisa £ 


18s a £3 
15s a 16s 


-|7s 6d a 11s 


1gsa 263 6d 
- {308 


bright 308 a 32s 6d 
Bulbs ..|248 @d 
Finger ~ [24g 
Bulbs + 83 


17s 6d a 27s 
15s a 22s 


Lean and inferior 


Good white hard 


1lUs a13s 6d 


«13S 6d 


338 a 34s 


lesiiak 
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. 
THE AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION AND 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF NATIVE 
AGRICULTURE. 


<iq] HE Report of the Commission ap- 
pointed to report on the advis- 
bility of a Department of Agricul- 
ture being established tor Ceylon 
at last been made public, 
and, it would appear from 
reviews of it published in the Press, that the 
general opinion with regard to the document is 
to the effect that it affords exceedingly interest 


has 


ing reading, containing as it does the views of 
high Government officials as well as of private 
gentlemen of standing, but that it has failed to 
enunciate a practical scheme for dealing with 
the native agriculture of the country. 


In this connection we might refer to another 
scheme which we understand has been forwarded to 
Government—the author of whichis Mr. K. Elliott, 
late Government Agent of the Southern Province, 
who since his retirement has been working as 
a private agriculturist ; and so, having experience 
(and that extensive) of native 
agriculture both as an official and an unofficial, 
is eminently qualified to advise on a question 
of this nature. We understand that Mr, Elliott 
deprecates the merging of the interests of what 
is known as Enropean agriculture with those 


varied and 


of Native agriculture, as there is so little in 
common between the two. Besides, the latter 
has its own powerful machinery in the Planters 
Association of Ceylon to protect its own 
interests, while the Government of the Colony 
has liberally provided help in the appoint 
ment of a number of expert scientists to further 


protect those interests. Mr, Elliott?s scheme 
provides for a  re-orgainsed Central School, 
of Agriculture, which already exists, and a 


Central Experimental Farm not far from Colombo, 
with branch experimental gardens all over the 
country.. His whole scheme is calculated to directly 
reach the village cultivator, and to this end he 
recommends that the men to be trained at the 
Central School should be drawn from the culti- 
vating classes, that the teaching should be in the 
vernacular, and that the curiculum should be go 
revised ag to entirely serve 
of the classes to be reached. 
the 


the requirements 
The scheme further 


advises retention of the mechanism for 


‘controlling and working this sub-department of 


agriculture in the department of Public Instruc- 
tion, which is already so closely in touch with 
the village population through its 
system of vernacular education. We cannot do 
more than generally indicate the outlines of 
this excellent scheme, which novel and original 
though it is, appears to us to be better calculated to 
effect the object. which the Government has so 
long striven, but unsuccessfully, to attain, 


extensive 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


The following analysis of Plantain Flour made 
in Ceylon should prove of interest :— 


Moisture $40 600 LA Of 

Mineral ash ... 300 2200) 5p 

Glucose p06 noe EOD Mei, 

Crystallizable Sugar 360 20) icy, 
Total saccharifiable matter 

expressed as Glucose SOG es 

Hh Starch ... 73°76 ,, 

It is said that the small percentage of sugar 


should make Plantain Flour a suitable dict for 
diabetics, and that a food substance entirely free 
from sugar ought to bring a fortune to the pro- 
ducer. The absurdly low price asked for the 
Flour (70 to 75 shillings per ton c, i. f.) will, 
however, prevent anyone from embarking on the 
Plantain Flour industry. 


We note that Sir W. W. Mitchell, writing from 
Paris, refers to the caju-nut as a possible article 
of export, as the samples sent to the Ceylon 
Court have been favourably reported on, while 


almonds (for which the nuts are a good substitute) 


are not so plentiful in the market as they used to 
be. Weunderstand, however, from a correspondent 
in Paris, that to sell well, caju-nuts must be priced 
at much less than 12 cents a hundred, as ground 
nuts from Indiaare so much cheaper. Here, again, 
the price put upon the article is far tco low to 
encourage the cultivation of the tree (Anacardium 
oceidentale) which produces the nut, unless some 
use could be found for the so-called fruit (swollen 
peduncle) in the manufacture of spirit, as we believe 
was once suggested and even tried in Ceylon. The 
local value of a hundred good caju-nuts varies, ac- 
cording to the season, from 10 to 25 cents, so that 
there would seem to be a poor chance of making 
money by selling for less than 12 cents per 100. 


We would draw attention to the direciions for 
the prevention of rinderpest issued by the acting 
Government Veterinary Surgeon, Mr. E. T. Hoole 

Mr. Christian Fernando, a lete student of the 
Schcol of Agriculture and Forestry School, as well 
asa late member of the Forest Department of 
Ceylon, left the Island on the 24th June by the 8.8. 
“ Secundra” for Natal, whither he has proceeded 
with a view to finding employment. 
had a creditable career in both the above-named 
institutions, and with his intelligence and energy 
should find no difficulty in finding some suitable 
work to do in South Africa. 


A sale of cattle, principally young calves, was 


held at the Government Dairy on the 8th June, 
twelve weaned calves together with a cow and 
calf at foot fetching Rs. 499°33. 

The following is the Jatest analysis of a sample of 
dairy milk made by the City Analyst on the 6th 
June:— 


Sp. Gravity ... at 84° Ir. 1-030 
Fat 0 638 4-12, 
Casein and Sugar An 8°31 
Ash (suets) pal 72 
Total solids... oo 13°15 
Water Hi ee 86°85 
Solids not fat 1100 9°03 
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RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH 


OF JUNE, 1900. 


1 Friday 707 16 Saturday .. -05 
2 Saturday .. Nil 17 Sunday 1:17 
2% Sunday 02) 18° Mondawae).):-  -13, 
4 Monday Nil 19 Tuesday .. °08 
5 Tuesday ‘42 20 Wednesday Nil 
6 Wednesday 05 21 Thursday ‘18 
7 Thursday .. 1:07 22 Friday Nil 
8 Friday oS Pa9y 23> Saturday Wal 
9 Saturday ©... +27 24 Sunday “04 
1O™ Sunday” ~*. “12" Qe’ Monday ~~. 82 
lt Monday . 2 icS7 205 inesdakgue es O1: 
12° Tuesday .. °13 27 , Wednesday Nil 
3 Wednesday °o2 28 Thursday .. Nil 
14 Thursday’ .. 19 29 Wriday Nil 
15 Sriday .. °20 380 Saturday AY) 


Total. .7°71 
Mean.. 25 
Greates6 amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 
on the 11th June, 1°87 inches. 
Recorded by Mr. C, DRIEBERG. 
palsies Ben 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO HORSE-OWNERS, 


By A. CHINNIAH, C.B.V.C. 

CHAPTER II. (contd.)—FOOD AND FEEDING. 

Horse gram or kollu (Dolichos biflorus) is the 
common horse food in the Madras Presidency. 
Prof. Church gives the nutrient ratio of kollu 
as 1: 2°7 and the nutrient co-efficient as 83. The 
ash contains nearly 4 of its weight of phosphoric 

cid. Kollu seeds, owing to their hardness, are 
not digested properly when given whole or even 
crushed. Jf soaked and given kollu brings on 
colic, so that it has to be boiled before feeding, 
and this, of course, is rather an objection, as a 
great amount of heat is necessary for boiling and 
the cost of fuel is a Consideration. Another 
drawback is thxt pebbles are generally found 
mixed with kellu, and these cannot be easily 
separated owing to the grain being as heavy as 
the pebbles. Long continued use of kollu is 
regarded us objectionable. It is said to cause 
cedematous swellings which are to be attributed 
to its highly-nitrogenous character, for cedema 
may be caused by want of nutrition as well as 
by over-nutrition. 

Black gram or ulundu (Phaseolus tnrungo var. 
radiatus) is as nutritions as Bengal gram, 
According to Prof, Church one hundred parts 
of the unhusked grain contain: water, 1071; 
albumenoids, 22°75; starch, 55°8; oil 2°2; fibre, 
4°8; and ash 4:4 (of which ]*1 consists of phos- 
phoricacid). It is considered a very ‘eocling’ diet, 
and this may be aseribed to its mucilagenous 
character. Ulundu has to be boiled before it is 
given to horses, 

Green gram or mung (Phaseolus mungo) differs 
little from the last, which is only a Variety of 
it. One hundred parts (according to Church) 
contain: water, 10°8 to 114; albumenoids 22:2 
to 23'S; starch, 56°1 to 54:8; oil, 2:7 10 2:0; 
fibre, 5°8 to 4:2; ash, 44 to 38. The former 
figures are for typical green-seeded mung, the 
latter for typical yellow-seeded, In unhusked 
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beans the fibre is reduced to 1-1 per cent, all 
other constituents being proportionately increased. 
Green gram has also to be given after boiling, 

Having considered the chief leguminous horse 
foods of the Hust, viz., Bengal gram, horse gram, 
bluck gram and green gram, 1 will now go on to 
refer to the chief cereal food. Paddy (Oryza 
sativa) which is the staple food of the people in the 
form of rice or husked paddy,is also largely used 
for horses—in the unhusked state, mixed with 
gram. Though some have a prejudice against the 
use of paddy as a horse food, it forms a good 
enough diet when given mixed with gram, Paddy 
is rich in starch but yery poor in nitrogenous 
constituents and fat. 

Though rice is the staple focd of the people in 
the East, it is invariably eaten with either meat, 
ghee, dhali, or some preparation containing coconut 
milk, for it was found by experience, long before 
the chemist settled the fact by anelysis, that it 
was wanting in nutritive properties owing to 
the absence of nitrogenous constituents and fat, 
so that flesh-forming and fatty substances had to be 


added to make it a suitable diet. The same 
necessity has given rise to the use of gram 


with paddy asa horse food. Doubtless the husk 
of paddy has like bran a mechanical stimulating 
effect on theiritestiues. ‘To counteract this, paddy 
has to be first ground separately. But even a 
mixed diet of paddy and gram contains a small 
proportion of fat, and I am inclined to think 
that we shail be taught by experience to add a 
third ingredient to make up the deficiency in fat, 
say some form of oil-cake. 
(ee 


SOME BIBLE PLANTS OF 


CEYLON. 


: ij. CINNAMON. 

This plant common enough in Ceylon is the 
Cinnamomum Zeylamcun of botanists. In the Old 
Testament cinnamon is referred to in more than 
one place as Kinnamon. 

it would be useless to describe the piant or the 
method by which the cinnamon of commerce is 
prepared from the bark, as both are too well- 
known even out of Ceylon. It is not geverally 
known, however, that in addition to the oil of 
cinnamon which is distilled from both bark and 
leaves, (though the latter is infinitely superior 
and therefore considerably more expensive than 
the latter), a fat can also be extracted by boiling 
the macerated fruit. This substance has been 
called ‘‘cinnamon suet,’ and was used by the 
Portuguese to make scented candles for use in 
their churches. ‘These candles are, however, not 
manufactured in the Island in the present day, 
and when samples of cinnamon suet were required 
by the late Dr. Trimen for the Imperial Institute 
collection, they had to be specially made by Mr. 
J. F. Drieberg, cinnamon planter of Jaela, Hkele. 
Cinnamon has in the past always been highly 
valued as a spice anda perfume, and is said to 
have been one of the principal spices employed in 
the manufacture of precious ointment for the 
tabernacle (W@xodus xxx. 22-25). Solomon speaks 
of it as one of the frankincense plants: ** Calamus, 
cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense (Songs 
of Sclomou iy, 14) Its use as a perfume 
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is referred to in Proverbs vii.17: “I have, 
perfumed my bed with myrrh, aloes, and 


” 


cinnamon.” The merchandise of it is noticed in 
an account of the destruction of the Apocalyptic 
Babylon: Cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, 
and frankincense (Revelations xviii. 3). 

Besides the true cinnamon should be noted 
another species known as Cassia, and mentioned in 
the Bible under the names of Kiddah. It was an 
ingredient of the holy ointment already referred 
to, and is referred to by Ezekiel among the 
merchandise of Tyre (fzekiel xxvii. 19), This 
plant is understood to be Cinnamomum Cassia, 
the bark of which is generally known as Cassia 
bark. It is thought to be inferior to true cinna- 
mon, being coarser and more pungent, with a 
certain amount of bitterness. The leaves when 
chewed taste of cinnamon, but those of the true 
cinnamon plants have more the flavour of Cloves. 
Cassia oil and Cassia buds appear to be produced 
by the same tree, which grows both in India and 
China. 


xa 
THE TRINIDAD STOCK FARM. 

The report of the Manager of the Trinidad 
Government Farm for 1899, which has been 
kindly sent to us, speaks of the year having 
proved an exceptionally trying one for the manage- 
ment of a large herd on a limited area of 
land, aggravated by the drying up of the 
pastures and the prevalence of hot winds. Asa 
result the yield of milk was lower and the cost. of 
upkeep of the animals higher. The milch herd 
consists of 100 animals: 114,737 quarts of 
milch were produced as against 130,977 quarts last 
year, that is, 16,140 quarts less from about the 
same number of cows, 52. The following breeds 
are kept on the Farm :—Pure zebu, Sinhalese, Red 
Poll cross and Guernsey cross, besides what is des= 
cribed as the general milch herd. The particular 
breed of Indian cattle referred to as Zebu (a general 
term for the humped cattle of India) is not 
mentioned. The following reference is made 
to the Sinhalese cattle which were taken over 
from Ceylon some time ago:— 

“A small herd of Sinhalese cattle were ine 
troduced from Ceylon. These miniature animals 
would be of excellent service on cocoa estates, 
as they could pass freely under the trees when 
crooking. They are very strong, quick and hardy 3 
for cane farmers they could take the place of 
mules, do the same work, and cost a third 
less, in fact, prove the poor man’s beast. There : 
has been no increase as yet in the herd.” 

With the high opinion entertained of the 
utility of Sinhalese cattle, it would, we think, 
be as well to introduce at least another pair 
into Trinidad with a view to increasing 
the stock. (in this connection we might add 
that the latest demand for Sinhalese cattle came 
from Austria for the Emperor’s Zoological Gardens, 
The animals were selected for the local agents . 
by Veterinary Surgeon Chinniah.) 

The profit during the year’s working of the. 
Trinidad Farm-is given as 5'6 per cent on the 
capital outlay. We should mention that besides 
the dairy a horse-breeding and poultry farm ig 
also maintained, i 
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The following table giving the analysis of the 
morning andevening milk produced on the farm 
is worthy of note for purposes of comparison, 
and as showing how the composition and specific 
gravity of milk varies in different seasons :— 


MORNING. EVENING. 
Is lé 
Se She. ae ae 
ey a = a im ape Nn 
February 4°25 8°97 1028 4:23 8:51 1027 
March 3°57 «8:74 1028 4:66 38:91 1027 
April 316 8:97 1030 4:64 8°75 1026 
May 4°15 8:81 1027 4°72 8:78 1026 
June 3°99 8:87 1029 4:20 8-91 1028 
July 3°10 9:02 1080 4:04 9:05 1029 
August 3°69 9°38 1029 4:20 9:24 1029 
September 4°10 9°76 1029 4: 9:09 1029 
Octeber 3°91 9°65 1080 4°88 11:29 1027 
November 3°91 9°33 1029 4:22 9°52 1029 
December 3°65 9°40 1029 4:93 9°33 1026 
pili ar UU UR io ae 
THE DYEING OF MATERIALS USED FOR 


KALUTARA BASKET MAKING. 


The following communication addressed by 
the Secretary of the local Paris Exhibition 
Committee to the representative of the Ceylon 
Government at Paris is worth reproducing as 
dealing with the development of an industry, 
the products of which are becoming very 
popular. The Assistant Government Agent of 
Kalutara and Mrs. Vigors are deserving of the 
gratitude of the basket-makers of Kalutara for 
the interest they are taking in the improvement 
of the industry associated with their district :— 

“JT am instructed by the Chairman of the 
Iccal Paris Exhibition Committee to forward a 
bundle of dried leaves of the wild date (Pheniw 
zeylanica) used for basket-making in the Kalu- 
tara district, and to ask you to be good enough 
to make énquiries as to the possibility of fix- 
ing permanent colours in such material. I 
would refer to the many artistic shades used 
in dyeing straw for hats and bonnets in Kurope, 
and how little, if at all, the colour is affected. by 
light, whereas the imported dyes now used in 
dyeing the material for local baskets and mats fade 
rapidly. Jn the correspondence with reference 
to the use of dyes carried on by the Assistant 
Government Agent, Kalutara, with his headmen, 
it is stated that though imported dyes (as sold 
in the village bazaars) produce more brilliant 
colours, these colours are not so durable as those 
produced by native methods of dyeing. From 
enquiries made the following appear to be the in- 
digenous dye stuffs used by the natives for dyeing 
the materials for making baskets, mats, and hats. 

J. Pathangi, from the wood of Caesalpinia 
sapan (red). i 

2, Marithondi, from the fruits of Zawsonia 
alba (orange yellow). 

8. Welikaha from the leaves of Memecylou 
capitellatum (yellow). _ f 

A black colour is induced. by first dyeing 
red with No, 1, then burying the dyed material 
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in mud for a period, next steeping it in a 
mixture of water and the ash of burnt plantain 
leaves (Musa sapientum), and finally washing 
and dyeing! I enclose specimens of the leaves 
dyed according to the native method as well 
as by means of the imported dyes referred to. 
The people are tuking to the latter owing to 
the simpler treatment they involve, as compared 
with the compuratively luborious native processes. 
It is surmised by the Assistant Government Agent 
of Kalutara that the imported bazaar dyes now 
used are of an inferior description, and that it 
would be possible to introduce into the colony 
superior dyes such as are used for colouring 
straws in Kurope. As the basket industry of 
the Kalutara district is one of some importance, 
the Chairman will be glad to hear from you 
with reference to the desired improvement in 
the matter of dyeing the material used.” 
250 72 eee 


PREVENTION OF RINDERPEST} 


Rules to be observed when the Disease has broken’ 
out tr or near the District. 


The following directions for the prevention and 
suppression of rinderpest are specially drawn up 
for the benefit of owners of large cattle establish- 
ments on estates :— 

1, The method for the prevention of rinderpest 
can be summed up in the words ‘‘Keep out all 
sources of infection and contagion.” 

2. Cart bulls might bring the contagion with 
them and introduce tle disease. They should 
therefore be housed separately, and as far away 
as possible from the duiry and other cattle on the 
estate. 

3. Carters are careless about the safety of 
their masters’ cattle, and they often house the 
cart bulls in infected galas on the way regard- 
less of consequences. Every effort should be 
made to prevent this by putting up extra tem- 
porary galas for healthy cattle and exercising 
strict supervision and control in the matter, 
Infected galas should be closed for healthy cattle 
and notices put up to the effect. 

4. If cart bulls have of necessity to frequent 
infected localities, it would be advisable to have 
them inoculated with glycerinated bile and keep 
them strictly isolated and under observation for 
ten days, after which period they may be used 
in carts. 

5. Inoculated cattle and those that have pre- 
viously recovered from an attack of rinderpest, 
although they may be proof to the disease them- 
selves, may yet convey it to other cattle on their 
return from an infected area. So they should be 
housed separately on their return. 

6. Men, dogs, crows—in fact, anything that 
has been in contact with rinderpest cattle, their 
discharges or excreta—should be considered 
sources of infection. The carting of manure from 
an infected locality to the estate should also be 
avoided. 

7. Ten to fifteen drops of Jeyes’ fluid may be 
given daily to healthy cattle with poonac water 
or conjee as an aid to prevention, After giving 
it for three or four days the Jeyes’ fluid should 
be discogtinued for a couple of days and then, 
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given again for another four days, and so on. 
A due allowance of salt should be given to all the 
cattle and their bowels kept in good order. 

8. lf rinderpest breaks out on the estate, an 

attempt should at once be made to stamp it out 
by immediately destroying the first one or two 
cases and thoroughly disinfecting the place. As 
fever is one of the earliest symptoms, the temper- 
ature of the remaining cattle should be taken 
every day, and any showing a temperature of 
over 103° F. should be removed and isolated at once, 
before they spread the infection to their neigh- 
bours. All the cattle on the estate may now be 
inoculated. 
' 9. If the disease threatens to spread further, 
of if the outbreak on the estate has somewhat 
advanced, the inoculation of all the cattle becomes 
& positive necessity. Butit would not be neces- 
sary to have @// the cattle (including dairy cattle, 
stud bulls, &c.) inoculated unless there is rinder- 
pest on the estate itself or in its immediate 
vicinity. 

10. Inoculation will be done by the officers 
of the Government Veterinary Department gratis 
orat a very moderate expense to the owners, 
when application is made in case of actual 
necessity. 

11. Rinderpest carcases should be buried six 
feet deep, and as far away as possible from 
human habitation, public roads, water-courses, 
cattle sheds, and grazing grounds, Carcases 
should not be dragged along the ground, but 
should be lifted up by coolies suspended on 
strong sticks. The quartering of carcases before 
burial should not be allowed, as well as the con- 
sumption of rinderpest meat by coolies. These 
are sure means of spreading the disease. 

12. Disinfectants (such as a one or two per 
cent, solution of carbolic acid or Jeyes’ fluid) 
should be freely used when rinderpest is prevalent, 
and anything known or suspected to be infected 
(including coolies who have buried the carcases) 
should be thoroughly disinfected. ‘The fumes of 
burning sulphur are very useful for disinfecting 
the air of cattle sheds, &c. Fire is one of the 
best and cheapest disinfectants, and any infected 
matter that can be burned or even charred, such 
as litter, should be so treated. 

K, T. HOOLE, 
Acting Govt. Veterinary Surgeon: 


eee ee ee 
A REPORT ON EDIBLE OILS. 


One of the latest numbers of the Agricultural 
Ledger Series treats of Indian Edible Oils, and 
contains a report by Prof. Dunstane, F,R.S., 
Director of the Scientific Department of the 
Imperial Institute. 

Prof. Dunstane prefaces his report with the 
following remarks :—Among the subjects awaiting 
investigation by the Scientific Department at 
the beginning of the present year was that of Indian 
Edible Oils, samples of which have been collected 
in India during the last two years under the 
supervision of the Reporter on Economic Pro- 
ducts to the Government of India and despatched 
by him to the Imperial Institute. As the subject 
is an important one, and the entire staff of the 
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Department was, and is now, occupied with other 
investigations, most of them on Indian subjects, 
I decided to arrange for these oils to be examined 
in my laboratory at St. Thomas’ Hospital 
by two young assistants specially competent to 
engage in such work, Dr. H. W. Crossley, M.Sc. 
Ph.D., and Mr. H. R. LeSueur, B.Se. The 
Government Grant Committee of the Royal Society 
were good enough to make a small grant from 
the Government Fund for Scientific Research to 
defray the expenses connected with these experi- 
ments. 

The plan of investigation which seemed to me 
likely to be serviceable was to examine in the 
first instance the chief physical and chemical. 
characters of each oil, so as to furnish a basis for 
their comparison with well-known and largely- 
used edible oils, and thus to render it possible 
to obtain a report on the commercial value of the 
Indian samples. After this preliminary survey 
of the entire collection it might prove to be worth 
while to examine more minutely the chemistry of 
those oils which appeared to present features of 
novelty. The preliminary examination of the 
oils has now been completed by Messrs. Crossley 
and LeSueur, who will present an account of 
their results to the Society of Chemical Industry, 
which will subsequently be printed in the jour- 
nal of the Society. By this means it is hoped that 
the attention of oil brokers and merchants will 
be directed to the variety of excellent oils belong- 
ing to almost every class which are obtainable 
in India, and that the experimental data will 
enable us to obtain a trustworthy opinion as to 
commercial uses and value. I ought to say that 
when the oils were first received, I made several 
attempts to ascertain their market value but 
entirely without success, as no scientific data 
existed as to their composition and quality. 

Then follows a list of the oils which were 
examined. 

The reference to coconut oil is naturally of 
primary interest to us. ‘The samples were drawn 
from Malabar, Bengal and Bombay, and the follow- 
ing results of the examination of the chemical 
and physical characters were noted in the three 


samples :— 
€ Malabar. Bengal. Bombay 
Specific gravity 9030 - +9040 - -904% 
Acid value as K.0.H 30°21 - 11°84 - 9-95 
tp as Oleic acid 8°86 - 2-98 - 2°50 
Saponification value 25°82 - 255°6 - 255°5 
lodine value 854 - 8:41 = 8:25 
Reichert-Meissel value 6°71 - 6:79 - 6°65 
Insoluble fatty acids —..= (82°35 -. — 
Melting point 23°5 - 24:5 - 25:0 


The percentage yield of oil from Bengal and 
Bombay are given as 52‘3and 57'1, The constants, 
says Prof, Dunstance, of these Indian species 
agree with these on record for this oil, except 
the Reichert-Meissel value which is markedly 
higher, 

The following reference to the composition and 
properties of coconut oil (and Ceylon coconut oil 
in particular) oecur in Cochran’s Manual of 
Chemical Analysis :— 

The soap made from it is soluble to a larger ex- 
tent in saline and alkaline water than most other 
kinds of soap, hence it is used for the manufacy 

P| 
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ture of marine soaps. It does not make a good 
lubricant as it contains free acids. In addition 
to the other uses enumerated, it has been in 
considerable quantities in recent years for the 
manufacture of a butter substitute, known in 
commerce as coconut butter. [A sample of coconut 
butter can be segn at our office. The latest 
developement in connection with coconut pro- 
duce, is the manufacture of a  substance— 
entirely by mechanical means—from the fresh 
coconut, and known as ‘‘ Edible coconut oil.” 
A correspondent from the Paris Exhibition men- 
tions that Mr. G. G. Warr (who was for some time 
in Ceylon) is expected there with sample packets 
of the “edible oil” for distribution to the trade, 
with the help of Sir W, W. Mitchell of the Ceylon 
Court.—Ep. A.M. ] 

Coconut oil has a very complex constitution. 
The following fatty acids have been found in it :— 
Lauric acid, C,, H,, O,; Myristic acid, C,, Hy, 
O,; acids having the composition C,, H,, O43 
and C,, H,, O; also Palmatie acid, C,, H;, O,; 
and stearic acid, C,, H,, O,. 

When coconut oil has solidified, which it does 
at the comparatively high temperature of 78° F., 
it can be readily separated by pressure into a 
solid body, stearine, and a liquid called oleine. 
The former substance is used in the manufacture of 
candles, the latter, after being purified with sul- 
phuric acid, is used as a burning oil. 

A sample of ordinary coconut oil from the bazaar 
had a specific gravity ‘9207 at 85° Ff. (29°4° C.) 
A sample of Hultsdorf pure king coconut oil at 
the same temperature had a specific gravity of 
9186. The specific gravity of coconut oil given 
by European writers is for the temperature 212°F. 
(100° C.) °868. 

—__@——___ 
CLASSIFICATION OF FIBRES. 


[Dr. Donee. ] 


D. Brusu Fisres, 
1. Brushes manufactured from prepared Fibre. 
a. For soft brushes (substitutes for animal 
bristles, such as Tampico). 
6. For hard brushes (ex. palmetto, palmyra, 
Kitul, &c.) : 


2. Brooms and Whisks. 
a. Grass-like fibres (broom root, broom corn, 


&e.) 
db, Bass fibres, also for coarse brushes and 
sweepers (monkey bass, piassaba, &c.). 
8. Very Coarse Brushes and Brooms. 
Materials used in street sweeping, &c. Usually 
twigs and splints. 
i, Puarrine and RoucH WEAVING IIBREs. 
1. Uscd in articles for attire as Hats, 
Sandals, &c. 


a, Straw plaits. From wheat, rye, barley, 
and rice straw (ex. the commercial Tuscan and 
Japanese braids). 

b. Plaits from split leaves, chiefly palms and 
allied forms of vegetation, (Hx, the celebrated 
Panama hats, from the finely-divided leaves of 
Carludoviea palmata), 
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ec. Plaits from yarious materials used entire 
and without preparation. (Ex. basts and thin 
woods used in millinery’trimmings, kc. Chinese 
sandals from rushes). 


2. Mats and Matting; also Thatch Materials. 

a. The commercial mattings from eastern 
countries, 

6. Sleeping mats and other forms of mats or 
matting. Screens, &c., made by natives for their 
own use, 

e. Thatch or other covering or protection from 
the eiements, made of tree basts, palm leaves, 
grasses, &c. 

3. Basketry. 

a. Manufactures from woody fibre. (Commer- 
cial examples: Osier and splint baskets; the same 
forms produced by Indians and including also 
manufactures from sumac and other twigs, routs 
of spruce, c.) 

6, From the whole or split leaves or stems of 
endogens, or from any rigid fibrous material, 
including also the culms of grasses. (Chiefly 
Indian or native manufactures from Yucca leaves, 
palm leaves, reeds, grasses, &c., used individually 
or in combinations). 


4. Miscellaneous Manufactures. 

Willow ware in various forms, chair bottoms 
from splints, rushes, &ce. 

F. Srurrine on UpHoLsrery. 

a. Wadding, batting, &c., usually, 
cially prepared lint cotton. 

6. Feather substitutes. For filling cushions, 
pillows, &c., cotton; seed hairs or silk cotton, 
such as kapok, Asclepias down, \c.; tomentum 
from the surface of leaves, stems and leaf buds 
of plants; other similar soft fibrous material. 

c, Mattress and furniture filling. The tow or 
waste of prepared fibre, unprepared bast; straw 
and grasses; substitutes for curled hair, as 
Spanish moss, crin végétal, maize husks, Xe. 

2. Caulking. 

a. Filling the seams in vessels, &e., oakum 
from various fibres, 

6. Filling the seams in casks, barrels, Xc., 
leaves of reeds and giant grasses. 

3. Stiffening. 

In the manufacture of ‘‘ staff” for building 
purposes, and as substitutes for cow’s hair in 
plaster. New Zealand flax ; palmetto fibre. 


4. Packing. 

a, In bulk heads, &c. (as in armoured vessels). 
Ex. coir, cellulose of corn pith, &c. In machinery, 
as the valves of steam engines, various soft fibres. 

6, For protection, usually in tramsportation ; 
various fibres and soft grasses; marine weeds, 
excelsior; also stuffing and upholstery materials 
generally. 


commer- 


G. PapER MATERIALS. 


1, Tevtile Papers. 

a. The spinning fibres in the raw state. The 
secondary qualities, or the waste, from spinning 
mills, which may be used for paper stock, in- 
cluding tow, jute butts, Manilla rope, &e. 

6. Cotton or flax fibre that has already been 
spun and woven, but which ag rags find use as 
paper material, 
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2 Bast Papers. 

This includes Japanese papers from soft basts, 
such as the paper mulberry (Broussonetia) or 
species of the genus Edgeworthia. 

3. Palm Papers. 

From the fibrous material of palms and similar 
monocotyledorons plants, Hx, Palmetto and 
Yucca papers. 

4. Bamboo and Grass Papers. j 

This includes all paper material from gram1- 
naceous plants, including the bamboos, esparto, 
maize, and true grasses. 

5, Woodpulp and Cellulose. 

The wood of spruce, poplar and similar “ paper- 
pulp” woods, prepared by various chemical and 
mechanical processes. : 

It should be noted that an absolute economic 
classification of uses with relation to species is 
impossible, as the same fibre may be used in 
several ways. Manilla hemp is manufactured 
into rope, and old Manilla rope into Manilla paper. 
Cotton is used for fabrics, as a netting fibre, for 
cordage, in upholstery, and ia paper. In fact 
there are very few fibres which are not made into 
paper, the amount of cellulose they contain and 
the cost of the processes by which they are con- 
verted being the main considerations. The same 
plant may also yield two kinds of fibres, as lint 
cotton covering the seed, and cctton bast, stripped 
from the stalk. 

[ Conclusion. | 


: See 
CEYLON CATTLE AS DAIRY STOCK. 


No one will deny that the native cattle of Ceylon 
have hopelessly degenerated especially as milking 
stock if indeed they even excelled ag such. 

Acow may besaid to bea milk-making machine, 
and every cow can be made to yield a quantity of 
milk commensurate with the care and feeding be- 
stowed on her. There are different organs in the 
body, and their development depends greatly on 
the attention paid to them. So if attention is paid 
to the milk-secreting organ of the cow, within 
the course of a few generations, Ceylon cattle 
may also be mide to supply fairly good dairy 
stock. I remember a lady upcountry remarking 
that English and Australian calves very soon take 
to hand feeding, aud that it takes a long time 
to teach the country calf to feed in this way. 
The only reason which I could assign on being 
questioned as to the cause, was that the difficulty 
was due to hereditary defect, and any improve- 
ment or change must not be looked forward to 
till the next generation, and that, too, provided the 
oreatest attention be given to the improvement of 
the habit complained of. The villagers do not real- 
ize the essential conditions required for producing 
milk eaitle. I will try to explain some of these :— 

1. Feeding—The milk producing animal 
requires highly albuminons and fatty foods, that 
is to say, it needs foods which supply the 
ingredients required to produce milk, after having 
supplied all bodily wants. Such food as native 
cattle pick up generally only suffices to maintain 
animal heat, and to some extent to repair the wear 
and tear of the tissues, and leaves no balance 
for laying on fat or for producing milk. 

2. Temperament.—Native cattle are more or 
less wild animals. The reason of this is that they 
are not properly fed and tended; they are, on the 
other hand, roughly handled by man and allowed 
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to rorm about in search for food exposed to all sorts 
of risks, and are frequently disturbed and frightens 
ed by other beasts. Hence they grow timid. 
Such spare energy as they possess is expended in 
unnecessary excitement and exercise. 

The cow has first got to be made docile 
before we can expect to make a milking animal 
of her. ‘the promiscuous mixing of heifers, 
cows in milk and in ealf, young stock and bull 
of all ages, is most reprehensible, and such a 
state of things makes the possibility of breeding 
ont good milch (cows an utter impossibility. 
First and foremost, there should be a selection 
of bulls made, all weedy males being castrated. 
Next the herd should as far as possible be divided 
into differeat lots when at grass, one lot consisting 
of cows in milk, another of cows in calf, &e. Itis 
only inthis way that a beginning could be made 
of making the future native milch cow a docile 
creature, for an excitable animal will never 
settle down to milk secretion, A, CHINNIAH. 


ESSE 


THE POONA DAIRY, 
(From the last Report.) 


The profit for the year was R2,470. There 
were 194 animals in the herd at the end of the 
year as compared with 187 at the beginning, 
Fifty animals, chiefly young he-buffaloes and old 
cows, were sold. The herd was healthy through- 
out the year, and the present strength is about the 
full limit that can be conveniently maintained. 
In the cattle-breeding and dniry operations cer- 
tain definite aims are kept in view :— 

(i.) To breed up toa higher standard certain of 
the breed: of India as regards their milking capa- 
city, and to maintain, or, if possible, improve the 
usefulness of the same breeds for draft purposes. 

(ii.) To supply pure milk and other dairy 
products to the sick in hospital, and, as far as 
possible, to the public in Poona at rates which 
are kept so high that our operations do not 
interfere with private enterprise, 

(iii.) Tc shew by precept and example the 
advantages of cleanliness and in proved methods 
and appliances in dairy management, and the 
necessity of careful management and feeding for 
dairy cattle. 

(iv.) Toteach dairy methods, the manipulation 
of dairy machinery and cattle management to 
those who attend at the farm for the purpose of 
being taught. Mere onlookers are not admitted 
to these privileges. Men who come to learn must 
also work. 

It may be definitely said that progress in all 
the directions indicated above has been made 
from year to year, and there has been no backe 
sliding in the year under report. 

Young cows bred on the farm are proving 
themselves excellent miikers. The sales of milk 
and butter ‘could be greatly increased, but 
with present facilities any increase is impcssible, 
A number of scldiers were sent for instruction 
in order to be able to manage dairies and milk 
cattle in other cantonments, The department 
can take credit for initiating in India an enter- 
prise which has had a material influence on 
agricultural prosperity on the improvement» of 
of Indian butter, and its export trade. 

The services of farm bulls are given gratis to 
all healthy cows, 
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AN AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR VUCEYLON. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS.* 


In obedience to the Commission to us directed, 
we have inquired into the advisability of estab- 
lishing a Department of Agriculture. 

We advise the establishment of such a Depart- 
ment, and we recommend the appointment of a 
Director of Agriculture. 

The officer selected for this appointment should 
have local experience and knowledge of local con- 
ditions and acquaintance with the people. His 
office should rank in the First Class, and he 
should be a Member of the Executive and Legis- 
lative Councils. A 

The duty of the Director would be to advise the 
Government in matters concerning the improve- 
ment of agriculture and the extension of cultiva- 
tion. It would be within the scope of his labours 
to direct inquiries into the suitability of soils tor 
certain products ; to cause inquiries to be made as 
to the origin and causes of diseases affecting useful 
plants, and as to the best means of arresting and 
‘destroying such diseases ; to cause measures to be 
adopted for the improvement of the various de- 
scriptions of producus now cultivated, either by the 
introduction of new seed or by the application of 
special manures or otherwise ; to take measures 
for the establishment of Schovls of Agriculture ; 
‘ and to suggest action forthe improvement of native 
cattle and horses. 

He should be assisted by an Advisory Board, of 
which he should be President, analogous in its con- 
stitution to the Central Board of Irrigation. Boards 
similar to the Provineial Irrigation Boards, and 
having the same relation to the Central Board, 
should be established at the provincial centres. 
The establishment of these Boards would enlist 
local influence and local headmen in the work of 
the Department. 

There should be attached to the Department of 
Agriculture the Director of the Botanic Gardens, a 
Mycologist, Agricultural Chemist, Entomologist and 
Veterinary Surgeon. 

The intimate connection between Agriculture 
and Irrigation renders it, in the opinion of a major- 
ity of the Commission, advisable that the Irrigation 
Department should be combined with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

It has been suggested that the Departments of 
the Conservator of Forests and of the Director of 
the Botanic Gardens, and the future Department 
of Mines (including the Geological Survey), should 
be combined with the Department of Agriculture, 
in so far that the business of these De- 
partments with the Government — should 
go through the Director of Agriculture, who 
would be adviser of the Government in relation 
to the affairs of these Departments, and relieve 
the Governor and the Colonial Secretary ot minor 
administrative details relating to them: but the 
majority of the Commission doubt the expediency 
of giving effect to this suggestion. 

To the Department of Agriculture would be 
assigned the preparation of statistical information 
relating to agriculture and the areas of cultivation. 


* Commissioners appointed by H.E. the Gover- 
nor :— 

Mr. Justice A. C. Lawrie, Chairman; Hons. F. R. 
Ellis, L. F. Lee, A. de A. Seneviratne, and John N. 
Campbell; and Messrs. A. F, Broun, S. D. Bandara- 

ike, Maha Mudaliyar, P. Coomaraswamy, John 
BE cason, F. G. A. Liane, J. H. Starey, J. C. Willis, 
and ©, Drieberg (Secretary), 


“be conflicting, 
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The immediate’ expenditure necessary to carry 
out the suggestions of the Commission would 
include the salaries of the Director and of his 
expert advisers and the funds required for the 
payment of the clerical establishment. A lump 
sum should also be provided to enable the Director 
to give immediate effecs to approved proposals 
for the improvement of agriculture. 

As the Department extends its operations and 
gives evidence of its usefulness further expend- 
iture will be required ; and the Commission de- 
sires to record its opinion that it will be tutile 
to adopt its suggestions as to the establishment 
of a Department without recognition on the part 
of Government of its duty to provide the funds 
to give effect to its proposals. Its initial work 
must be largely experimental, and its expenditure 
cannot be justly submitted to the test of its 
pecuniary productiveness, 

A. C. Lawrie 

L. F. Lee 

A. De A. Seneviratne* 

J. N. Campbell 

A. F. Broun* 
October 31st, 1899. 
* See their remarks. 


S. D. Bandaranaike* 
P. Coomaraswainy* 
F. G. A. Lane 

J. H. Starey 

J.C. Willis.* 


We dissent from the above report on the fol- 
lowing points :— 


The appointment of a Director of Agriculture 
is in our opinion unnecessary. ‘I'he duties detailed 
in paragraph 4 of the report should be exercised 
by a Board of Agriculture analogous in its con- 
stitution to the Central Irrigation Board, and 
having a Member of the Executive Council as 
its President. Until the Government is in a posi- 
tion to judge of the working ot the new Depart- 
ment the expense of a paid Director need not be 
incurred. 

The interests of the paddy cultivation will, we 
think, suffer by combining the Irrigation Depart- 
ment with the Department of Agriculture. The 
object of the Irrigation Department is the irriga- 
tion aud cultivation of paddy lands, and that 
Department is worked under the immediate and 
personal supervision and control of His Excellency 
the Governor. The withdrawal of the Governor's 
personal supervision from that Department cannot 
but be prejudicial to paddy cultivation, and the 
proposal to combine that Department with an- 
other, which deals with not only larger and more 
varied interests, but such as at times may 
cannot meet with the approval 
of the paddy cultivator. There is also the 
possibility, however remote, that such 
combination may lead to the use of _ irri- 
gation funds for purposes other than irrigation. 

A. de A. Seneviratna |S. D. Bandarnayake 


P. Coomaraswamy. 


I agree with the above gentlemen’ views as 
regards the proposed appointment of a Director ot 
Agriculture.—A. F. BROUN. 

I agree with the views above expressed as to 
the proposal to create a Department with a 
Director, I think a Board should first be tried, 
with, if possible, His Excellency the Governor as 
Chairman, In this event [ should not object to 
a combined Board of Agriculture and irrigation 
(with Sub-Committees for each Branch); other- 
wise I agree with the views of Mr. Seneviratna 
that these two departments of work should be kept 
separate,—JOHN C, WILLIS, 
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MR. JOHN 


The views of Mr. John Ferguson will be 
found in tie following Draft Report drawn up by 
him at the request of the Chairman. prior to his 
degarture for England in August, 1899,.— 


The Commission appointed by His Excellency 
the Governor to inquire into and réport on the 
advisability of establishing a Department of Agri- 
culture have the honor to submi5 the following 
report with appended papers. 

1. The Commission have only held four meet- 
ings, but careful consideration has been given 
by the memopers tu aseries of papers on the sub- 
ject of an Agricultural Department, drawn up 
especiallyby the Director of the Botanic Gardens at 
an early staye of the p-oceedings and in addition 
the opinions of the several Government Agents and 
their Assistants have been invited, and obtained, 
of certain specified questions bearing on the sub- 
ject of inquiry. 

2. The Commission would direct attention 
to the several papers and answers appended to 
their report, and would confess to a considerable 
diversity of opinion, both among the members 
and Revenue Officers, on the advisability of 
establishing a Department of Agricultnre. 

3. It seems clear to the majority of the Com- 
mission that any step taken at this time should 
be primarily with a view to the improvement 
and expansion of native agriculture, and that 
whatever be the directing, supervising, and ad- 
vising body, the Revenue Officers of Provinces 
and Districts should be the medium for reaching 
and influencing the people. 

4, Thatthe great defect hitherto attending ex- 
periments for the improvement of native agricul- 
ture has been—in the words of the Government 
Agent for the Northern Province—‘‘ the absence 
of continuity of work at any one subject.” He 
tells us one Provincial or District Officer’s fad ‘‘ is 
irrigation ; another’s, gardening; another’s, stock 
improvement or horses ; another's paddy or coco- 
nuts ; andsoon. Owing tothe frequent changes 
in Administration (Provincial), each man s scheme, 
good in itself, is gradually dropped by his succes- 
sor, and so the changes are rung to little or no 
ultimate benefit. It was the discovery of this as 
regards [rrigation which led to the formation of 
the Irrigation Boards, with the best results.” 


5. The Commission have no doubt that all 
branches of Agriculture in Ceylon-—those of grain 
and palm-growing, equally with the tea, cacao 
and other industries of the planter—stand in 
need of scientific aid and advice from time to 
time, and that this can best be afforded by the 
Director of the Botanie Gardens and a staff of 
scientists at Peradeniya. 

6. The Commission have also no doubt as to 
the value of experimental gardens or model 
farms being opened, with the full concurrence of 
the Government Agents and under their con- 
trol, in every Province and ultimately in every 
Revenue District of the Island; and they con- 
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sider it desirable that an Agri-Horticultural 
Show, suited to the importance or necessity of 
the Province or District, should be held once a 
year either at the capital of the Province or ina 
district town. 

7. The Commission further think the Agricul- 
tural School should be placed on a new basis and 
that its transfer to the neighbourhood of Kandy, 
as recommended by the Director of the Botanic 
Gardens, is desirable. 

8. In order to secure uniformity in controlling 
and direccing improvements in different branches 
of Agriculture in the various Provinces, and to 
consider the special needs of particular industries 
from time te time, the Commission would recom- 
mend the establishment of a Central Board 
of Agrictlture, with a member of the Executive 
Council as President, with one or two Govern- 
ment Agents and the Director of the Botanic 
Gardens as official members, and with two or more 
unofficial members while all Government Agents 
and their Assistants should be corresponding 
members. This Board would receive reports of 
all improvements in existing branches of Agri- 
culture of experiments with new products, of in- 
quiries into diseases or other enemies of plants, &c., 
aod would furnish Government once a year with 
a full and comparative report as to the work it 
the different Provinces, while advising from timn 
to time on any agricultural question that mighe 
arise. Tosuch Board might be left for consider- 
ation and report the question if further scien- 
tists should be temporarily or permanently attached 
to Peradeniya at this time; also the details and 
working out of several other improvements sug- 
gested in the Memoranda, Notes, or other papers 
ot the Director of the Gardens, the Government 
Agents and other writers, which will befound in the 
Appendix to this report. 

9. As the agricultural resources and prosperity 
of the Colony develop, the Commission would 
like to see a special Agricultural Department gra- 
dually evolved, the Board being presided over by 
the most efficient of the Government Agents (who 
should also be a member of the Executive 
Council), with Provincial and District Boards to 
correspond with the central institution. But at 
the outsst, the Commission think a start may well 
te made with one Central Board (utilizing existing 
means), and having for its main object the main- 
tenance of continuity of attention by the Revenue 
Officers and Headmen to any _ well-considered 
schemes for improvement in cereal or garden cul- 
tivation, or in live stock, which have once been 
fairly started in their Provinces or dist:icts, 
while also taking cognizance of the great planting 
industries, of diseases affecting them, or of proposals 
of tor their improvement, or for adding to the list 
new products deserving of practical attention, 

10, Finally, the Commission would recommend 
that some encouragement be held out to young 
Civilian Cadets to qualify for their duties by a 
course of agricultural study in Europe before 
comizg to Ceylon. 
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CHILLIES :—THEIR CULTIVATION 
AND USES. 
Capsicum, Linn.; Gen. Pl., 11., 892. 
(From “ Economie Products of India.’’) 


HE greatest confusion exists in 
Indian literature as to the 
cultivated species of Capsicum. 
Popularly the larger fruits are 
usually designated Capsicums, 
and the smaller Chillies. Ac- 
cording to Firminger, the pow- 
dered seeds of the latter con- 

stitutes Cayenne pepper. That author, in his Manual 

of Gardening for India, states that there are a great 
many varieties of Capsicum grown in India, some of 
which are very ornamental when grouped together. 

The writer can at most hope that he has thrown 
the various vernacular names approximately under 
their corresponding botanical species. Much remains 
still to be done in order to clear up the ambiguities 
which exists in the literature of the Indian Capsi- 
cums. Many of the vernacular names appear to 
be given to all the species alike. 

Habitat.—A native of equinoctial America, most 
probably of Brazil. Commonly cultivated for its 
fruit throughout the plains of India, and on the 
lower hills such as in Kashmir, and in the Chenab 
valley up to altitude 6500 feet. When grown on 
the hills it is said to be very pungent. There are 
seven vatieties, differing chiefly in the length, shape 
and colour of the fruit, some being round, others 
oblong, obtuse, pointed or bifid, smooth or rugose; 
and red, white, yellow, or variegated. It is prob- 
able that most Indian authors have confused this 
species with C. minimum, which see. 

History.—‘‘ This species has a number of different 
names in European languages, which all indicate a 
foreign origin, ani tha ressmblaace of tha taste to 
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that of pepper. In French it is often called povvre 
de Guinee (Guinea pepper), but also poivre du Bresil, 
@ Inde (Indian, Brazilian pepper), &c., denominations 
to which no importance can be attributed. Its cul- 
tivation was introduced into Europe in the sixteenth 
century. Is was one of the peppers that Piso and 
Maxeraf saw grown in Brazil under the name qua 
or quiya. They say nothing as to its origin.” (DC. 
Orig. of Cult. Pl.) Chillies are not mentioned by 
any Sanskrit writer, consequently their introduction 
into India must have taken place at a com” 
paratively recent date. It is probable that the Portu- 
guese brought the fruit from the West Indies. Up 
to the present time the cultivation of the plant is 
carried on more extensively at Goa than at any 
other place on the western coast, and capsicums are 
well-known in Bombay by the name of Gowat 
mirchi (Goa pepper)” (Dr. Dymock, Mat Med. W. Ind.). 
Hove alludes to Capsicum as grown in Bombay in 
1787 and expresses no astonishment at its existence 
in India. 

CurTivation or Capsicums.—“ A light well-manured 
soil is the best for all kinds, in which the plants 
should be picked out at about four inches apart 


when they attain a growth of three inches; 
and afterwards put out into a bed of rich 
light earth when they attain six inches in 


height, giving them a gcod supply of water and keeping 
them clear from weeds” (The Gardener). 

Medicine.—Dr. Stewart says that the fruit is used 
externally in the form of plasters and taken in< 
ternally in cholera; it is eaten from a conviction 
that it counteracts the effects of bad climates. 

Asa drug, red pepper is considered by the natives 
as stomachic and stimulant, and is used externally 
as a rubefacient (Dymock), ‘It has been employed 
with success as a topical application to elongated 
uvula and relaxation of the pendulous veil of the 
palate. Made into a lozenge, with sugar and traga: 
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canth, it is a favourite remedy for hoarseness with 
professional singers and public speakers. In puirid 
sore-throat whether symptomatic or strictly local, 
gargles of an infusion of red pepper are often very 
usefully resorted to” (O'Shaughnessy, Beng. Dispens. 
468). ‘‘It is employd in medicine in combination with 
cinchona in intermittent and lethargic affections aod 
also in atonic gout. It isa valuable adjunct to bitter 
tonics, and other stimulants in weak states of the 
stomach ; in cold leucophlegmatic habits, dyspepsia and 
flatulence, and asa garglein relaxed states of the throat 
it is highly extolled and has also been used with 
success in the advanced stages of rheumatism. In 
native practice it is given, in conjunction with 
asafootida and sweet flag root, in cholera. By German 
physicians it is supposed to be particularly injurious 
in gonorrhea,’ (Murray's Pl, and drugs of Sind). 

Dr. Sakharam Arjun says that the fruit is u3ed 
as a stimulant in snake-bite, 

Chemical composition.—‘‘Bucholz, in 1816, and 
about the same time Braconnot, traced the acridity 
of capsicum to a substance called casicin. It is ob- 
tained by treating the alcoholic extract of ether, and 
is a thick yellowish red liquid, but slightly soluble 
in water. When gently heated it becomes very fluid, 
and at a higher temperature is dissipated in fames 
which are extremely irritating to respiration, It is 
evidently a mixed substance consisting of resinous 
and fatty matters. u 

‘“Felletar, in 1869, exhausted capsicum fruits with 
dilate sulphuric acid and distilled the decoction with 
potash. ‘The distillate, which was strongly‘alkaline 
and smelt like conine, was saturated with sulphuric 
acid, evaported to dryness and exhausted with absolute 
aloohol. The solution, after evaporation of the 
alcohol, was treated with potash, and yielded by 
distillation a volatile alkaloid having the odour of 
conine. 

‘‘ From experiments made by one of us (F'.) we can 
fully confirm the observations of Ffelletar. We 
have obtained the volatile base in question, and 
find it to have the smell of conine. It occurs both 
in the pericarp and in the seeds, but in so small 
a proportion that we were unsuccessful in isolating 
it in sufficient quantity to allow of accurate exa- 
mination. ; : 

“Dragendorf states (1871) that petroleum either is 
the best solvent for the alkaloid of capsicum; he 
obtained crystals of its hydrochlorate, the aqueous 
solution of which was precipitated by most of the 
usual tests, but not by tannic acid. i : 

“The colouring matter of capsicum fruits is 
spariogly soluble in alcohoi, but readily in chloroform. 
After evaporation an intensely red soft mass is ob- 
tained, which is not much altered by potash; it 
turns first blue, then black, with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, like many other yellow colouring substances. 
By alcohol chiefly palmatic acid is extracted from 
the fruit, as shown by Thresh in 1877. 

“The fruits of Capsicum fastigiatum have a some- 
what strong odour; on distilling consecutively two 
quantities, each of 50ib, we obtained a scanty amount 
of flocculent fatty matter which possesses an odour 
suggestive of parsley. Both this matter, as well as 
the distilled water, were neutral to litmus-paper and 
the water tasteless. We separated the latter and ex- 
posed the remaining greasy mass to a temperature 
of about 50°C., when it for the most part melted. 
The clear liquid on cooling solidified and now con- 
sisted of tufted crystals, which we further purified 
by recrystallization from alcohol. Thus about two 
centigrammes were obtained of a natural white stea- 
roptene having a deciedly aromatic, pot very per- 


sistent taste, and by no means acrid, but rather like- 


that of essential oil of parsley. Thecrystals melted at 
ga°c. On keeping them for some days at the tem- 
perature of the water-bath, covered with a watch- 
glass, some drops of essential oil were volatilized, 
which had the same taste and did not solidify ; 
the crystals were eynsequently accompanied by a 
Jiquid oil Whon kept for some days more in that 
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condition, the crystals themselves began to be volati- 
lized, and the part remaining behind acquired « brown- 
ish hue. This, no doubt, points ont another impurity, 
as we ascertained by the following experiment. 
With boiling solution of potash, the stearoptene 
produces a kind of soap which on cooling yields a 
transparent jelly. If this is dissolved and diluted, 
it becomes turbid by addition of an acid. This pr b- 
ably depends upon the presence of a little fatty 
matter (a suggestion which is confirmed by the 
somewhat offensive smell given off by our stearoptene 
if it is heated in a glass tube. 

‘“Bucuuetm’s ‘CApsicou’ isin our opinion a doubt- 
ful substance. 

“Thresh (1876-77) succeeded in isolating a well. 
defined, highly active principle, the Capsaicin, from 
the extract which he obtained by exhausting Cayenne 
pepper with petroleum. From the red liquor dilute 
caustic lye removes capsaicin, which is to be preci- 
pitated in minute crystals by passing carbonic acid 
through the alkline solution. They may be puri- 
fied by recrystallizing them for either alcohol, either, 
beuzine, glacial acetic acid, or hot bisulphide of 
carbon; in petrolenm capsaicin is but very sparingly 
soluble, yet dissolves abundantly on addilition of 
fatty oil. The latter being present in the pericarp 


is the cause why capsaicin can be extracted by the 
above process. 


‘* The crystals of capsajcin are colourless and answer 
to the formula C9H1409; they melt at 59°C., and 
begin to volatilize at 115°C.; but decomposition can 
only be avoided by great care. The vapours of cap- 
saicin are of the most dreadful aridity, and even 
the ordinary manipulation of that substance re- 
quires much precaution. Capsaicin is not a gluco- 
side: it is a powerful rubifacie t, and taken inter- 
nally produces very violent burning in the stomach” 
(Pharmacographia), 

Special Opinions.—§“ Stimulant and rubefacient, 
useful in dyspepsia; recommended in infusion as 
an external application to theeye” Assistant Surgeon 
Nehal Sing, Shaharanpur). ‘Chiefly used as a con- 
diment and considered to be stomachic” (Assistant 
Surgeon Anund Chunder Mookerji, Noakhally). -* Anti- 
malarious to a certain extent’’ (H. D. Masini, Sur- 
geon H. M.’s 30th N.I., Bombay Karachi). Carmi- 
native, cooling medicine. The decoction with opium 
and friend asafcetida seeds is used in cholera. In the 
form of gargle it is useful in stomatitis and sore- 
throat. It is an ingredient in what iscalled masala 
in the Decan, Guzerat, and Cutch” (IW Barren Sur- 
geon H. MS. 25th N. L.I., Bombay Bhuj Cutchj. ‘The 
capsule is innocuous; the seeds, as well known are 
powerfully irritant” (R. T. H. Morar}. Chillies are 
applied by natives to dog-bites. An infusion made 
with 4 drams of chillies anda bottle of boiling water 
has been found useful in severe sore-throat”’ (Assistant 
Surgeon Bhagwan Dass, Rawal Pindi), “In delirinm 
tremens in 20-grain doses ” (Surgeon- Major George Cum- 
berland Ross, Delhi). ‘‘Is used in liniments as a rubes 
facient ; in cholera pills with camphor and assafootida ; 
as an application to elongated uvula and relaxed 
throat it is very useful” (4. Surgcon). ‘ Active 
principle, an acrid oil-capsaicin. In dyspepsia, a good 
pill is made with equal parts of capsicum, rhubarb, 
and ginger” C. M. Russel Owit Surgeon Sarun Bengal 
“Internally it has a stimulant action on the bowels 


and helps to relieve constipation ” (Surgeon-Maj or 
A. S. G. Kayakar Muskat. 


Food.—The fruitwhen green is used for pickling 
and when ripe is mixed with tomatos, &c., to make 
sauces. It is also dried and ground for use like 
Cayenne pepper (Zreasury of Botany.) | 

The consumption of chillies is very great, and both 
rich and poor daily use them; they form the princi- 
pal ingredient in all chutnies and curries; ground 
into a paste, between two stones, with a little muse 
tard oil, ginger, and salt, they form the only seae 
soning which the millions of poor can obtain to eat 
with their rice (Balfour's Cyclop.) Dr. Dymock gives 
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the value of Ghati chillies at R3: per maund, and 

Goway, R24 to 4 per maund of 28fb in Bombay. 
Capsicum, fastigiatum, Blume. See C. minimum, 

Roxb. . 
C. fratescens, Linn.; Fl. Br. Ind. IV., 239. 


Hasirat.—An anoual, cultivated throughout India. 
Supposed to have been recently, comparatively speak- 
ing, introduced from South America. According to 
the best anthorities, this and the other species of 
Capsicum, now cultivated in India, have no Sanskrit 
names. Of the Indian cultivated species this is 
perhaps the commones:, as it is also the largest, 
being sometimes cultivated in the hedges around 
fields. It is grown during the cold weather on light 
sandy soil in most parts of the country, and especi- 
ally so in Bengal, Orissa and Madras. The Fruit, 
when ripe, is generally of a bright red colour; it is 
then picked and laid out on mats to dry in the sun. 

Opinions differ slightly as to the plants which 
afford Cayenne pepper. Speaking of this species, 
De Gandolle says: ‘‘The great part of the so-called 
Cayenne pepper is made from it, but this name is 
given also to the product of other peppers. Roxburgh, 
the author who is most attentive to the origin of 
Indian plants, does not consider it to be wild in 
India” (Orig. Cult. Pl) Simmonds writes that ‘‘ the 
Cayenne pepper of commerce is obtained chiefly 
from the pulverised chillies or fruit pods of one or 
two species of Capsicum (0. annuom, Linn. and 
C. fastigiatum, Blume). So also in the Kew Official 
Guide (p.100} the dried and pulverised rind of the 
pods of C. annaum and its allies is said to make 
the best Cayenne pepper. 


Mepicine.—Chillies are used as medicine in typhus 
and iotermittent fevers aud in dropsy; they are 
regarded as stomachic and rubefacient. In native 
Practice they are prescribed in gout, dyspepsia, 
cholera, ard ague (Atkinson). 

Specran Oprintons.—§‘‘When taken in curry in 
unusual quantities, chillies cause, in many instances, 
great irritation and burning in the rectum, especially 
after defcecation, attended also with scalding and 
frequent desire to urinate; mixed with ginger and 
mustard, they form a powerful rubefacient paste” 
(Assistant Surgeon Shib Chunder Bhattachaji, Chanda, 
Central Provinces). ‘A dose of ten grains of finely 
powdered capsicum seed, given with an ounce of 
hot water, two or three times a day, sometimes 
shows wonderful effects in cases of delirium tremens” 
(Surgeon R Gray, Lahore) ‘Stimulant, aromatic, and 
stomachic, I use the tincture and powder largely 
in the preparation of cholera mixture and pills, also 
in gargles for sore-throat’’ (Brigade-Surgeon 8S. M. 
Shircore, Murshedabad) “‘ A powerful stimulant used 
as a gargle in sore-throat, also in dyspepsia and 
loss of appetite” (Brig.-Surgeon F HT horton Monghi). 

Food.—In every Indian bazar chillies may be pur- 
chased although not natives of India, the cultivated 
forms, at the present date, are everywhere met 
with and constitute an indispensable ingredient in 
native curry. They are ‘much used for flavouring 
pickles. By pouring hot vinegar upon the fruits 
all the essential qualities are procured, which cannot 
be effected by drying them, owing to their olea- 
ginous properties; hence chilli-vinegar is in repate 
as a flavouring substance. In Bengal the natives 
make an exiract from the chillies which is about the 
consistence and colour of treacle. A form of soluble 
Cayenne was sent from British Guiana in 1867 in 
the collection forwarded to the Paris Exhibition” 
(Simmonds, Trop, Agri, 480.) 

‘The pods are dried on a hot plate or in a slow oven 
and then pounded in a mortar. This powder is then 
passed through a handmill until it is brought to 
the finest possible state, thereafter it is wellsifted 
and preserved in corked glass bottles for use 
(Treasury of Botany.) 

Capsicum grossum, Willd Fl. Br. Ind. 1V. 239. 
Betu Pererr. 
Habitat.—N >t mach cultivated 


p in India; native 
place uncertain, 
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Food.—Cultivated to a limited extent in gardens, 
but chiefly for Huropeans, who either cut this capsi- 
cum in stews or have it openod, stuffed with certain 
spices, and pickled in vinegar. The thick Heshy skin 
is not so hot as that of the other species. 

C. mpi: Rogb.; Fl. Br. Ind., IV., 239; Wight Ie., 
t. 7. 

Brrp’s-EyYE Curr. 

Habitat—Cultivated throughout India, but not ex- 
tensively ; closely resembles C. annuum, but is dis- 
tinguished by the more acute corolla lobes, the 
smaller seeds, and by the pod being erect, nearly 
cylindrical and yellow when ripe. It is generally 
known as Bird’s-eye Chilli. This ‘“‘is foundin many 
parts of India, principally in the southern districts, 
growing in waste places, gardens &c., in an appa- 
rently wild state, It is also found abundantly in 
Java and other parts of the Mastern Archipelagu 
under similar conditions. There is, however, good 
reason to believe that, in common with the rest of 
the genus, it was originally brought from some part 
of the American Continent. It is now cultivated to 
a large extent in the tropics of both the old and 
new worlds” (Bentley and Trimen.) 

Medicine.—The Pharmacopeia of India describes 
the fruit as an acrid stimulant. ‘In atonic dys- 
pepsia, andin diarrhosa arising from putrid or crude 
ingesta in the intestines, and in the vomiting of 
bilious remittent fever, it acts beneficially. In scarla- 
tina it has been used with great repute in the 
West Indies. In various forms of cynanche, and in 
hoarseness or aphonia, depending upon a relaxed 
condition of the chorde vocales, it has been found 
a useful adjunct to gargles. As a rubefacient and 
counter-irritant, the bruised fruit, in the form of 
poultice, acts energetically; added to sinapisms it 
greatly increases their activity.” Acts as an acrid 
stimulant, and externally as a rubefacient used in 
putr.d sore-throat and scarlatina; also in ordinary 
sore-throat, hoarseness, dyspepsia. and yellow fever, and 
im diarrhoea occasionally also in piles’ (Baden Powell). 

“In Scarlatina, the following mixture has attained 
much repute in the West Indies: Take two table 
spoonsful of bruised Capsicum and two teaspoonsfal 
of Salt; beat them into a p:ste and add half a pint 
of boiling water; when cold, strain and add half- 
a pint of Vinegar. Dose for an addult, one table- 
spoonful every tour hours; to be diminished for 
children according to age or the severity of the 
attack. The same formula forms an excellent gargle 
in the sore-throat which accompanies this disease as well 
as in ordinary relaxed, sore-throat, hoarseness &c."" 
(Waring, Mediciwes.) 

Food.—This small “‘chilli’” is rarely used by natives, 
but by Europeans is steeped in vinegar and mixed 
with salt; in this form it isemployed as a seasoning 
in stews, chops dc. 


(From “ Treasury of Botany.’’) 

Capatcum.—One of the genera of Solanacee, deriving 
its name from the Greek word signifying ‘to bite,’ 
in allusion to the hot pungent properties possessed 
by the fruits and seeds. The genus consists of 
annual or biennial plants, frequently with a some- 
wha! woody and bushy stem; a wheel-shaped corolla; 
five svamens protruding from the corolla, their 
anthers converging at their points, and opening by 
1» gi-udinal slits; anda two to four-celled ovary, 
becoming, when ripe, a membranous pod containing 
several seeds. The shape of the fruit varies very 
much in the different species of the genus. 

C. annuum, a native originally of South America, 
but introduced inte India and elsewhere, furnishes 
the fruits known as Chillies; these, as well as the 
fruits of C. frutescens, and several other species or 
varieties, are used to form Cayenne pepper. For 
this purpose the ripe fruits are dried in the sun or 
in an oven, and then ground to powder, which is 
mixed with a large quantity of wheat flour, The 
mixed power is then made into cakes with leaven, 
these are baked till they are as hard as biscuit, 
and are then ground and sifted. The Cayenne pepper 
of the shops is, however, usually largely adulterated 
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with red lead and other less objectionable substances. 
The hot taste seems to be due to a peculiar acrid 
fluid called capsicin, which is so pungent that half 
a grain of it volatilised in a large room, causes 
all who re3pire the contained air to cough and 
sneeze. It is remarkable that the narcotic properties, 
which are possessed by most of the Solanacew to a 
greater or less extent, are not present in Capsicum — 
though this is open to some doubt, as it is said that 
some of the American species have narcotic pro- 
derties residing in the pulpy matter in which the 
seeds are imbedded, this pulp being absent in those 
kinds which are used for their pungent properties. 
Capsicum fruits are used medicinally, in powder 
or as a tincture, as an external application, or as 
a gargle in certain cases of sore throat, particularly 
those of a malignant character, and internally as a 
stimulant in cases of impaired digestion, &e. S2veral 
kinds are cultivated in this country, as objects of 
curiosity, and for the sike of their fruits. [.r.m | 
The species of Capsicum are chiefly natives of the 
Hast and West Indies, China, BraziJ, and Ezypt, 
where they are much esteemed for their pungent 
fruit and seeds, which, under the name of C.yenne 
Pepper, or Chillies, form an indispensable condiment, 
which Nature herself appears to have pointed out 
_to persong resident within the tropics. According 
to Sir R. Schomburgk, the natives in Gaiana et 
the fruit of these plants in such abundance as would 
not be credited by a Huaropean unless he were to 
see it (Jour. Hort. Soc. ii. 153). In Jamaica the 
species most esteemed is the Bonnet Pepper (C. 
tetragonum), the fruits of which are very fleshy, and 
have a depressed form, like a Scotch bonnet. The 
shrubby Capsicum, or Spur Pepper (Q. /frutescens), 
is a native of the Hast Indies, and has been in our 
gardens since 1656. It forms a dwarf bushy shrub, 
with white flowers, and bears numeroussmall oblong 
obtuse pods, which are very pungent, and in their 
green and ripe state are used for pickling, as well 
as for making Chilli vinegar. This is done by merely 
putting a handful of pods into a bottle, and after: 
wards filing it with best vinegar, which in several 
weeks will be fit for use. But the chief purpose for 
which this species is cultivated is for making Cuyenne 
pepper, which is often prepvred by drying the pods 
on a hot plate, orin a slow oven, and then pounding 
them in a mortar, and pissing them through a hand- 
mill until the whole is reduced to the finest possible 
state. After this has been done, the powder is to 
be sifted through a thin muslin sieve, and preserved 
in well-corked glass bottles tor use. The common 
annual Capsicum, or Gainea Pepper (C. annuum), 
was introduced into Hurope by the Spaniards. It 
was cultivated in Hoagland in 1548, and is suffisiently 
hardy to thrive in summer against a south wall in 
the open air, and mature its fruit. The colour, 
direction, and figure of the latter is very variable— 
some being yellow, others red, and others black. 
In a green state they are used for pickling, and when 
ripe are mixed with tomatos, &., to form sauces, 
They are also dried and ground for use like Cayenne 
pepper. The Berry-bzaring Cu.psicum, or Bird 
Pepper ((.hbaccatum), is indigenous to both the East 
and West Indies, and has been grown in this country 
since 1731. Its pods are erect, roundish, egg-shaped, 
very pungent, and when rips are dried and used for 
the same purposes as those of other kinds of Capsicum. 
They also form one of the chief ingredients in the 
preparation known inthe West Indies a3 man dram, 
which is usually resorted to by those effected with 
loss of appetite or weak digestion, and consists of 
cucumbers sliced very thin, shallots or onions chopped 
very fine, a little lime juice and Madeira wine, to 
which is added a handful of the pods of this pepper, 
and the whole are then mashed together, and mixed 
with as much liguid as may be thonght necessary: 
Besides the three species noticed as being the kinds 
most generally cultivated, there are many other 
species and varieties occasionally grown for the sake 
of their pods, all of which yield a warm acrid oil, 
which acts powerfully on the stomach, and is thought 
to correct flatulency, and assist digestion. [W.L.B.] 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
PAPER READ BEFCRE THE FOREIGN AND 
COLONIAL SECTION OF THE SOCTETY OF ARTS, ON 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1900. 
By R. HepGer WALLACE. 
(Continued from Vol. X X., page 7.) 


It is a matter of regret to learn that agriculture 
is not yet taught in the schools of this colony, for, 
in the paper read at the ‘International Congress 
on Technical Education’’ by the Emigration Agent 
for the Colony of Queensland, it is stated that les- 
sons in agricultre had beea introduced iuto the pro- 
gramme of instruction for country schools, with 
practical lessons in horticulture, for the school children 
of Brisbane and suburbs. Queensland is, however, 
peculiarly situated, as within its borders both branches 
of agriculture are carried on—the tropical aud the 
temperate. 

The college lately established is near Brisbane, 
and the three years’ course of study icludes the fol- 
lowing subjects .— 


First Year.—Agriculture, horticulture, dairying, car- 
pentry (industrial), agriculture, horticulture, (lectures) 
writhmetic, book keeping, chemistry, drawing, English 
composition. 

Second Year.—Agriculture, horticulture, dairying, 
blacksmithing, (industrial), agriculture, horticulture, 
dairying (lectures), anatomy and physiology, botany, 
chemistry, entomology, geology, physics, surveying. 

Third Year.—Industrial (special work), agriculture 
(lectures), agricultural chemistry, bacteriology, botany 
landscape gardening, meterology, mechanics, vetevi- 
nary science, zoology. 


There are also four State Farms in Queensland, 
at Westbrook, Hermitage, Gindie, and Beggenden, 
and their object is to carry out experiments for 
the benefit of the farming community in the district 
where they are located. (Unlike the farms in New 
South Wales, facilities for students gaining ex- 
perience is not afforded at these Queensland State 
Farms.) Agricultural education is also furthered by 
the employment of instructors in fruit culture, viti- 
culture, tobacco culture, and coffee culture, and the 
issue of various publications. 

Passing now to Victoria, it may be said that agri- 
cultulal education in this colony follows very much 
on the same lines as that of New South Wales. 
Agriculture can be taught in the State Schools. 
and it is an optional subject in some of the teachers 
examinations. It used to be taught in the State 
School eachers’ Training Institute, before that 
institution was abandoned. Lectures on dairying 
are being given at present in the country schools, 
and proving a success. Nothing however, has yet 
been done in regard to school gardens, or the practical 
demonstration of agricultural principles in rural 
schools, as is done in South Australia. In the 
Schools of Mines throaghout the colony, both agri- 
culture and agricultural chemistry may be taught, 
and the curriculum of the Victorian Technical Schools 
includes agriculture, fruit-growing, and veterinary 
science. A Royal Commission, I may note, has lately 
been appointed, and is now dealing with the pre- 
sent educational system of the colony, and in- 
vastigating as to the best systems of teachnical and 
agricultural teaching, as found in Harope and America. 
The whole system of teaching in the colony is there- 
fore likely soon to be re-modelled. 

The interest of purely agricvltural education are 
in this colony entrusted to a Council of Agricultural 
Education, which represents the Agricultaoral Societies 
and the Government. ‘Two colleges have been es- 
tablished by this Council—one at Dookie, in the 
north-eastern district and near to Sheppartoin; the 
other at Longerenong, in the Wimmera district, and 
near to Horsham. The latter college, which is placed 
near the Mallee lands, and admirably adapted for 
demoustraining what can be done in farming with 
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irrigation, has been, however, closed for some time, 
but it seems to have been only a temporary measure, 
for I believe it is now again ready to receive students. 


Tt was originally intended, I believe, to found two 
more colleges one in the south-eastern and the other 
in the south-western districts, but this intention 
has not been carried out. The great feature in the 
colleges controlled by the Council of Agricultural 
Education in Victoria is that the instrucrion is 
free, the only charge being for maintenance. It is 
optional with students to remain one or more ses- 
sions at the colleges, but before a student can obtain 
his diploma he must have been in attendance for 
at least two years, while the maximum term of 
attendance permitted is three years. The course of 
instruction is the same in both colleges, and com- 
prises elementry chemistry, botany and geology, 
some agricultural chemistry and economic entomology, 
advanced English to the understanding of technical 
expressions, arithmetic, mensuration, surveying, book- 
keeping, practical work on thé farm, instruction in 
field operations, the use of farm implements and 
machinery, and the management of stock. Very 
special prominence is given to practical work at these 
colleges, and half of the students’ time is devoted to 
field work. All students must be over the age of 
fourteen on admission and each college has accomo- 
dation for forty students. 

A new school of viticulture has recently been es- 
tablished at Rutherglen in the northeastern district 
and is directed by an exnert from the college of 
viticnltare at Montpelier, France. A school of horti- 
culture has also been in operation for many years 
at the Government Horticultural Gardens at Barn- 
ley, near Melbourne. Here the number of students 
are limited to 25, aud the term is also restricted to 
one year, the instruction being free. A Government 
scent farm was also carried on for some years to 
give instruction in scent flower farming, but is now 
closed for the time being, as sufficient isterest was 
not taken in the industry. A small experimental 
tobacco farm has, however, been recently established 
near Wangaratta by the Government tobacco ex- 
pert, who was engaged from the United States 
and for the past two years has been giving ins- 
truction to growers. Itis now proposed, [ am in- 
formed, to still further extend the scope of agri- 
cultural education by the establishment of a dairy 
and cheese school, and a large sum of money has 
recently been voted for the purpose, so that these 
institutions will probably be established shortly. Like 
the other colonies, Victoria also employs experts to 
give instruction in dairying, fruit growing, viticulture 
tobacco grow.ng, and the cultivation of fibre and 
oil-producing plants, and issues bulletins. 

Next I note what has been done in respect of 
agricultural education in the adjoining colony of 
South Australia. Though this colony extends through 
the continent, and within its boundaries you find 
tropical, subtropical, and temperate, cultivation, edu- 
cation in agriculture is limited to the southern por- 
tion of the colony. In reply to my enquiries, the 
Agent-General for the colony, who when in South 
Australia was mainly instrumental in introducing 
the teaching of agriculture into the State schools, 
was good enough to advise me that— 

“(1) Agriculture is taught as a specific subject in 
the elementry state school, in thecountry. (2) There 
are no farm schools, but several secondary agri- 
cultural schools for lads of 12 or 13 years, (3) We 
have the Roseworthy Agricultural College, and one 
high technical school of agriculture. (4) The study 
is encouraged in primary schools, where teachings 
can rise the percentage of their results by teaching 
agriculture and similar subjects.” 

The te -hnical school of agriculture mentioned was 
opened in 1898 in Adelaide. At this school the 
subjects taught are Englsh literature, composition, 
advanced arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, men- 
suration and land surveying, mechanical drawing 
agriculture (theoretical and practical) fruit culture,, 
and yiticulture. For iustruction in chemistry, physics 
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and carpentery, the scholars attend the School of 
Mines. Students from the Teachers’ Training College 
also attend this school to get from the master a 
practical insight into the methods of teaching agri- 
culture, so that in due course they might be appointed 
toschools where instruction in agriculture is to form 
an important feature of the work. From the report 
of the South Australian Minister of Education for 
1898, it seems that the Board »f Inspectors in the 
colony are in favour of the teaching of agriculture 
in the schools. This deserves notice, for a study 
of the reports of the Departments of Education 
in the other colunies will show that a good del 
of opposition to the introduction of agricultural 
teaching in these colonies has come from members 
of the Inspectorate. 

Passivg next to the technical schools in South 
Australia, their curriculum also includes wool sorting 
and dairy work as subjects of instruction, Turning 
now to purely agricultural education, like the other 
colonies already mentioned, South Australia has an 
Agricultural College, located at Roseworthy, about 
35 miles from Adelaide. This college was opened 
in 1885, and the course of instruction includes prac- 
tical agriculture, chemistry, botany, geology, survey- 
ing, levelling mensuration, book-keeping, entomology, 
and veterinary science, and also viticulture, cxology, 
fruit culture, and wool sorting. The course is a two 
years’ one but students who fail to obtain a diploma 


may remain a third year. Ihe age for admissionis 
14, and ail students are required to take part 
in farm work; bat only half the time  con- 


sidered necessary in the Victorian colleges to be 
devoted to practical farm work is insisted upon at 
Reseworthy. The laboratory and science teaching 
generally is however recognised to be at Roseworthy 
in advance of that at the Victorian institutions. 
Again, like the other colonies, South Australia 
employs experts to give instruction in viticulture, 
horticulture, and dairying, and publishes a journal. 

The last colony on the Australian continent yet 
to be mentioned is Western Australia, the Agent 
General of which advises me that :— 


“(1) Agriculture is partially taught in the State 
schools of Western Australia. (2) There are no farm 
schools in the colony, (3) At present no agricultural 
school exists, but the desirablity of establishing such 
a college has been brought before the Government. 
(4) The Elucational Department encourages agri- 
cultural training in the State schools” 


I have been unable, however, to learn in time or 
tbis paper how agricultural training is encouraged, 
and what methods of teaching agriculture, in the 
State schools of this colony, are employed. 


Coming now to Tasmania, this colony has what 
is termed a ‘‘ Practical School of Agriculture” at 
Ulverstone, on the north-west coast. This school is 
under the patronage of the Tasmanian Government 
aud has been selected by that Government to afford 
technical instructions in agriculture in the colony, 
and is subsidised also by the Government in order 
that special classes may be held at a low fee open 
to farmers and others in the district. Unlike the 
other Australian agricultural schools or colleges, it, 
is not a Government institution. The basis or foun- 
dation of school is the Ulverstone Grammar School 
to which first an agricultural side has been added 
for boys, and then a further addition of a distinct 
and separate branch, including a farm, for grown 
up students. Agriculture isnot taught in the elemen- 
tary schools of this colony, but theoretical tuition 
iu agricultural chemistry is sometimes given in the 
higher gride schools or colleges, though nothing of 
a very definite nature is taught. Occasionally lecturers 
are engaged to travel through the country and give 
instruction on agricultural subjects. There is also 
what is practically a department of Agriculture, 
which issues publications, and can command some 
scientific advice. 


In New Zealand the circumstances are different, for 
agriculture can be taught in the elementry schools in 
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Standards IV., V., and VI., and its teaching is on- 


couraged by a provision that “if agricultural chemistry - 


be efficiently taught, no other elementary science 
shall be required in these Standards.” I have already 
drawn attention to the favourable opinion held of 
agriculture as a subject of instruction by the 
South Australian Board of School Inspectors, but in 
the report of the New Zealand Education Department, 
1889, I find the reverse of the picture. The Chief 
Inspector, for instance, in his report, says, “The 
general science course, again being taken up in @ 
good many schools where agricultural science was 
formerly preferred. This is a change to be we:comed, 
for the educative value of the two courses. and the 
facilities they offer for cxperimental illustration, are 
very unequal.” In the same paragraph he further 
states that “with history treated only as a subject 
for reading, and the extravagances of the syllabus 
in geography, higher arithmetic, and agricultural, 
science rigidly pruned, there would be time to do 
honest educational work all round, and little excuse, 
but incap city for not doing it.’ This is, of course, 
a matter for debate among experts. I simply regard 
it from what might be termed the ordinary rate- 
payers’ point of view, and wceuld say that the 
teaching of agriculture in the schools caunot be suc- 
cessful when the subject is regarded by the in- 
‘spectorate in the light these extracts indicate. Like 
the neighbouring colonies, New Zealand also has an 
Agricultural College at Lincoln, near Christchurch. 
This college is one of the affiliated colleges of the 
University of New Zealand, which grants certifi- 
cates and a degree (Bachelor of Science) in agriculture 
to those students who follow the prescribed course 
and pass the necessary examinations. For the degree 
in agriculture a student must first pass the matri- 
culation examination, and attend two years at a 
university college and then two succeeding years at 
this Agricultural College. The course of instruction 
at Lincoln extends over two years, and students are 
not received if under sixteen years of age. The 
students’ time is also eaually divided between lectures 
and practical work as follows:—On one day the first- 
year students receive lectures, and the second-year 
students work on the farm; on the following day 
the second-year students receive lectures, and the 
first-year students work on the farm, and so on. 
The subjects taught are agriculture, chemistry, 
general and agricultural; botauy, general and prac- 
tical: entomology, general and agricultual; geology 
physiography, and meteorology ; veterinary science, 
applied mathematics and mechanics, land surveying 
and levelling, drawing, and book-keeping. 


In addition to this general agricultural college, a 
dairy school, is about to be established, and ins- 
tructors from Canada have already been appointed. 


—— eee 


CULTIVATION OF PEPPER IN THE 
BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


A Note by J. W. Monutson, Bsq., M.R.A.C., Deputy 
Director of Agricultwre, Poona. To which is added an 
account of Manures used in Spice Gardens. 


The two useful papers, by Mr. Mollison, given 
in these pages, are reproduced from the Bombay 
Bulletin by the courteous permission of the Survey 
Comwissiouer and Director, Land 1eco:rds and Agri- 
culture, Bombay. 

The commercial product here dealt with is the 
dried fruit of a vinelike plant which is found wild 
in tne forests of Malabar and Travancore. The plaut 
is cultivated largely in Southern 'ndia, Siam, Malay, 
Gochin-China, and other tropical parts with moist 
hot climates. A rainfall of 100 inches or more ap- 
pears to be necessary. ‘he plant is a large climber. 

‘he leaves are glossy, acute, cordate. The flowers 
are pendulous spikes and the fruit red berries, the 
size of peas in racemes. The berries are fleshy, 
The pulp covers a soft stone, The plants in clim- 
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bing.cling by adventitious roots very closely to any 
support. In the Kanora gardens pepper is trained 
on the supart palm trees. 5 


_ How Propacatep.—The plant is propagated by layer- 
ing or from cuttings. The former is the preferable 
plan. When the betel palms have been seven or eight 
years permanently planted, pepper is planted at the 
roots of the trees. If a long healthy vine, from an 
established plant, can be stretched to r-ach the root of 
the betel palm, this vine 1s layered in the leaf-monuld 
manure which surrounds the roots of the palm. The 
Pepper vine takes root freely in this manure, and when 
it hag done so, is severed from the parent plant and 
trained on the palm s‘em. ‘T'wo or three vines are 
layered to ore palm. The best months for propagating 
by layering or otherwise are June or July. The young 
pepper plant grows rapidly. The main vine should 
branch freely into subordinate vines, so that a number 
of vines can be trained straight up the palm. They 
are fully secured to the stem by bands stripped from 
the sheaths of fallen leaves of the betel palm. The 
bands are tied about a foot apart, and in well-managed 
gardens are renewed annually at the top and twice a 
year at the bottom, but ina young plantation a band 
must be put on from time to time as the vines grow. 
The main and subordinate vines grow up the tree toa 
height of five feet or more per annum. Luxnriant 
growth and free branching are encouraged by heavy 
applications of good manure given annually for three 
years after plantation. Subsequently the pepper 
participates in the general cultivation given to the 
betel palms and an application of manure is given for 
both crops every second year. The manure is heaped 
over the bared roots of the betel trees and pepper plants 
in a circle round the stems, andif plentiful a big bisket- 
ful is given to each betel palm, less being given if man- 
nre is scant, The basket issaucer-shaped, about 3 feet 
in diameter and 15''—18" deepin the centre. The best 
manure for pepper, betelnut, and all other crops of the 
garden is made from green leaves and twigs plucked or 
pruned in the monsoon and used as litter in the byres 
where biffaloes and other cattle stand, and thence re- 
moved to a deep manure pit every day or second day with 
the dung and urine of thecattle. his manure is sutti- 
ciently decayed by the following March, and is applied 
in that month orin Avril. The pepper plants in an 
established plantation rise to a height of 15 to 20 feet 

Throughout their whole length they send oui horizontal 
branches which are generally about 18’ long. The 
foliage in healthy plants is from the ground upwards 
fairly dense, but in an established plantation some of 
the older vines die. Then the foliage becomes lesa 
dense unless the plants are renewed by new iayers. A 
plantation is in bearing three or four years after it is 
started, and if the old vines as they get worn out are 
at once replaced by new Jayers, the plantation should 
keep in vigorous growth and bearing for a long period 

The flowers appear in July and August and the berries 
are ripe in March. The yield depends upon liberality 
ia manuring and careful management, also upon the 
rainfall. The rainfalls of June and July are important 
as these cause the plants to produce many flowers, but 
if the rains come in heavy «ownpours subsequently the 
inflorescence may be destroyed before it fairly sets 

If there is a long break after the first rains the flowers 
may wither. With light showers, however, a full cro 

may be expected. y 


Irs YrrLp.—The vines on one palm when in fall 
bearing yield in a good season about 1,000 clusters 
on an average. ‘Ihe clusters vary in size; but 1,000 
should yield about 7 seers of dried pepper (a seer*— 
24 tolas). ie 


The plants, the fluwers, and the fruit ar i 
in the sense that they are damaged by rough Ss eneee 
Therefore ladders are used when the vines are baad 
to the palms and the berries plucked. The lad ers 
are straight single bamboos, with the alternate side 
branches cut off about afoot fromthe stem, Taese 
provide the steps of the ladder. A wooden hook is 
rigidly attached at the top end of the ladder and 
I 


* 1 Bombay seer—‘7 1b. 
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Secures it to the palm above the level of the tallest 
Pepper plants. The ladder is slightly inclined in a 
certain direction when in proper position and then 
can be safely used as it cannot well slip. 


How Puiucxep.—The bunches are plucked by hand 
and placed in an oblong cane basket slung horizontally 
behind the workman by a rope round his waist. 
The rounded ends of the basket project a little on 
either side so that the basket can be conveniently 
filled by either hand of the workman. When plucked 
all the berries ina bunch may be equally and fully 
ripe, but ordinarily the bunches are plucked when 
the berries are mostly green and just changing in 
colour. The beiries may or may not be sorted as 
they are plucked. If they are sorted those fully ripe 
are separated. These are soaked in water for seven 
or eight days or heaped, so that the pulp ferments and 
then rubbed by hand or on a coarse cloth if the 
quantity is small or trampled under the feet of coolies 
if large. The pulpis thus rubbed off the inner ‘‘ stone.” 
The stone furnishes the white pepper of commerce. 
The pulp is completely removed by washing is 
baskets inrunning water. The pepper is then dried 
by exposure to the sun for about a week. This has 
also a bleaching effect, and the pepper becomes pale- 
grey or pale-drab in colour. It can be bleached a 
whiter colour by chemical agency. This white pepper 
is only prepared to a limited extentin the Kanara 
forests. The chief product is black pepper. Itis got 
from nnsorted berries which are heaped up for four 
days, The green berries then get softer and change 
colour, and the pulp ofall is more or less squashed. 
Then the berries are spread out anddried. ‘I'he skin 
and part of the pulp adhere as a dry, dark-coloured 
wrinkled covering to stones and the pepper is black 
in appearance. White pepper is worth R10 to 11 per 
maund. Black pepper is worth R7 to 8 per maund. 


Manures used in Kanara Spice Gardens. 


The owners of spice gardens in Kanara depend 
chiefly upon leaf-mould for manure. They have never 
used manure of any other description and have no 
faith that ordinary cow-dung manure, oilcakes, or 
other concentrated manures would serve thier purpose 
equally well. They consider that the best leaf-mould 
manure is got from the green leaves and small succulent 
branches of certain trees which during the monsoon 
are used as litter under the feet of cattle tied during 
night and the greater portion of the day in sheds, 
This litter is freely used—five large head-loads Leing 
brought daily for above twelve cattle. The litter 
having absorbed the urine and dung is removed daily 
or every second day and put in square pits which 
are generally about 8 feet deep. These pits ars dug 
in situations where they catch the whole direct rainfall, 
which is very heavy, and possibly alsoa good deal 
of drainage water from higher levels. The subsoil 
is very retentive, and there is probably not much 
drainage through the subsoil from the manure pits, 
but the contents of these pits must be continuously 
wet during the monsoon. For each acre of garden 
an owner would like to have four cattle. He owns 
always a milch buffalo or buffaloes, but keeps no 
work cattle as all the garden babouris manual. If 
he does not own sufficient cattle, he hires them, 
feeding them gratis for the value of the manure 
produced. The hiring of cattle is a common practice, 
They are chiefly fed on dry grass which is of very 
inferior description. They probably also eat part of 
the litter as some of the leaves used are liked by 
cattle. Milch buffaloes get safflower cake or cotton 
seed, koth imported from Uubli Dharwdri District), 
and it is rather significant that the gardeners think 
leaf-mould got from buffalo litter is best for manure. 
Some owners feed cotton seed or cake to all their 
cattle in the monsoon, and I have no doubt they 
find it pays to do so, because ordinarily the cattle 
are, during this season, miserably thin and unhealthy. 
Many cattle are brought in from Dharwar, but only 
survive a few seasons in the feverish climate of 
Kanara. 

In the fair season the cattle get a good deal more 
freedom, still they are kept in the sheds for probably 
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about fifteen hours in the twenty-four and the sheds 
are littered freely. The rough grass is supposed to 
be given as fodder, but is spread all over the floor 
in the sheds and the cattle eat only a small proportion 
of it. Again, at this season dry leaves are collected 
and also used as bedding. But the gardeners think 
dry fallen leaves poor stuff and discount the value 
of such as manure. The manure put in the pits in 
the hot weather has a full year to decay, the manure 
being used always in February and March. That 
which is made daring the monsoon has less time ta 
decay, and the gardeners attach particular value to 
the green leaves and twigs of certain trees collected 
during the monsoon because such decay very quickly. 
Such leaves are generally large and fleshy and are 
much more easily collected than smaller ones. A 
man can collect and carry to the cattle shed five 
head-loads per day. The leaves and branches of other 
trees are also held in high esteem for leaf-mould, be- 
cause the manure produced has the reputation of des- 
troying insects and grubs which would be harm-ful to 
the plants in the garden. The trees which provide 
leaves of the latter class have all unquestionably astrin- 
gent properties, and it is perhaps reasonable to believe 
that vegetable matter containing astringent resins or 
volatile oils might destroy insect life or tnat insects 
would not be likely to harbour in such material, 
The gardeners assert that since they have been denied 
the use of the leaves of certain reserved trees grubs 
and borers have become destructive to their cardamom 
plants and betel palms, these insects causing damage 
first at the roots. 


It is impossible for me to say what weight of 
manure is actually applied per acre. But judged by 
the eye, I think it is certain that the application is 
at least equal toa heavy dressing for ordinary garden 
crops. It probably approximates thirty ordinary cart- 
loads per acre per annum, perhaps more. 


The invariable practice is to put the leaf-mould 
immediately over the roots round the stems. The 
circle would be 3 or 35 feet in diameter. It is urged 
that the leaf-mould, if unprotected, would be washed 
away by heavy rainfall, and this is perhaps true, and 
in consequence a good deal of branchwood cut green 
in the hot weather, so that the leaves adhere, is used 
to cover the leaf-mould. The branchwooi which is 
most desirable is such as will slowly decay and has 
astringent properties, 7.e., has the power cf keeping 
destructive insects away. The branches of Fambe 
(Xylia dolabriformis) and Nedli (Phyllanthus Emblica) 
have the two qualities referred to in a special degree. 
The branchwood used does not readily decay. It 
affords considerabl protection to the leaf-mould. A 
year after it is applied the leaves have decayed and 
the branches are partly rotten, still they would break 
the force of heavy rain. It might be urged that a 
covering of soil over the leaf-mould would be sufficient 
protection, especially as the soil of these gardens is 
of a decidedly adhesive character. It is possible that 
this adhesiveness would tend to exclude air and 
moisture from the leaf-mould and prevent it serving 
its purpose as manure. But I do not believe such 
would be the case. At Bassein in the Thana district, 
with a rainfall as heavy as that in Kanara, the manure 
given is put round the roots of the plantains, betel- 
vines, and other crops much in the same way as at 
Kanara and protected by a covering of soil. The soil 
is, however, a light alluvial sand and the manure is 
not washed away. The manure used at Thana is cow- 
dung manure and castcr-cake, chiefly the latter, and 
it is given in several applications every year. The 
question is, can a manure of this class be economically 
substituted for a portion at least of the very heavy and 
very expensive dressings of leaf-moald now applied. 
I consider that the leaf-mould manure is ex ensive, 
even although its production requires only labour in 
collection and the keepirg and feeding of cattle. 


Castor-cake and safflower cakes are produced on &@ 
large scale in the Dharwar district and are obtainable 
at. very moderate rates by the Kanara gardeners. It 


- might, therefore, be advisable to experiment with these 


manures aud prove their effect.—Agricultural Ledger 
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THE TAPPING OF RUBBER TREES IN 
THE CHARDUAR RUBBER PLANTA- 
TION, ASSAM, 1899. 


In the Assam Secretariat letter No. 9 Fore3ts— 
388R. of 23rd January 1899, the Chief Commissioner's 
sanction was given to the experimental tapping of 
the rubber trees in compartments Nos. 1 to 4 of the 
Charduar plantations. The following report shows 
the results of the operations :— 

2 Results of Operations.—The accompanying state- 
ment gives these results:—the areas of the operat- 
ions, the numbers of trees tapped, the yield in rubber, 
the average yield per tree and per acre, and the 
cost of the operation. The areas include the above 
four compartments, and also the 8 acres of the Bamoni 
Hill plantation in Tezpur, the results for each being 
shown separately. 

3. In the statement attached, a distinction is made 
between— 

(a) Trees tapped, which had been previously 
untapped, or only moderately tapped. 

(b) Trees previously heavily tapped, or sup- 
pressed trees. 


The results were, from the four campartments: — 
for (a) trees ‘90 1b. per tree; 
for (0) ” 23 ” 1” ” 


The total yield of the four compartments was 
2,947 lb. of rubber. As will be seen from the fol- 
lowing remarks, the low outturn is probably partly 
due to rain, which, during the operations, washed 
away a considerable proportion of the rubber before 
it was dry, The rubber was sent to London and 
sold, the results appear below. - 

4, Description ef Operations.—Mr. D. P. Copeland, 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, Darrang Division, 
in his report on the operations which he conducted, 
refers to the close supervision required to prevent 
theft, and describes in detail the operations of tap- 
ping, collecting, drying, etc. : 

In accordance with instructions, the girth of the 
bole and the measurements of the crown were re- 
corded in the cases of 10 per cent. of the trees 
tapped, and these trees were labelled. 

The work of tapping and collecting the rubber, 
which commenced on 24th January, and continued 
till 31st March, was at first tried with Mikir and a 
few Garo coolies on the daily wages usual in the 
locality—8 annas a day. Owing to the unsettled 
weather, it was found that this system was too costly, 
the rain necessitated stoppage of operations from 
time to time, and work elsewhere had to be found 
for the tappers; again, the coolies had ro interest 
in the oatturn. After the tapping operations had 
been completed in compartments Nos. 1 and 2. the 
work in compartments Nos. 3 and 4 was therefore 
given out on contract, under close supervision to 
prevent theft, to a Nepalese contractor at R30 a 
maund, and to local Assamese, not so good at the 
work, at R20 a maund, the cleaning being arranged 
for separately at one anna a seer. The results in 
the yield per tree and cost of tapping and collect- 
ing were therefore better in the cases of compart- 
ments Nos. 3 and 4. It appears that the Nepalese 
are the best men for this work. 

Position of cuts.—in compartments Nos. 1 and 2, 
treated by Mikir labour, the system adopted wasto 
make the cuts regularly one foot apart down the 
stem of the tree, these cuts being horizontal, and 
not exceeding 8 inches in length and 2 inches width. 
Aerial roots and branches, less than a foot in girth, 
were not tapped. It was afterwards found that no 
fixed rule could be Jaid down, and that the experi- 
enced Nepalese tappers make the cuts 2 feet, and 
often further, apart, and the length of the cuts 
varies with the girth of the bole. Again, they avoid 
making the cats immediately one below the other, 
and locate them alternately, as below :— 

The position of the cuts appears to have more 
effect on the yield than their number, 

Collecting.—In. compartments Nos. 3 and 4 the 
gontractor included the tapping, and the work of 
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pulling the rubber off the tree after coagulation. 
The rubber takes four or five days to ‘‘sct” on the 
surface of the tree before it can be collected. This 
work of collecting took as long as the tapping. 

Weather.—One of the essentials for success is said 
by Mr. Copeland, to be settled weather. If rain oc- 
curs within two days of tapping, the milk is washed 
away, and the loss is heavy, while which remains 
on the stems loses part of its elasticity, becomes 
brittle and discoloured. The operations were greatly 
hindered by the frequent rain, both in outturn of 
rubber and in cost of labour, since work had to he 
stopped and employment found elsewhere for the 
labour. 

Tarring.—As soon as the rubber was polled off the 
trees, the cuts were coal-tarred, 17 barrels of tar 
being used for the 322 acres. 

Cleaning.—Unless the rubber was cleaned imme- 
diately after collection, pieces of bark and chips of 
wood and other impurities imbedded in it were diffi- 
cult of remova]. The work of picking out these 
foreign matters was done by contractor at one anna 
a seer, the loss in weight on the first weightments 
being about 8 per cent- 

Drying.—After this cleaning, the rubber was spread 
to dry—at first in the sun—but as this seemed to 
make come of the rubber brittle and discoloured, and 
made some to melt, the system of drying in the 
shade was adopted, The loss from dryage is reported 
to be about | per cent. only. 

Yield.—Weighment of the rubber was made for 
each compartment separately on the spot, as soon 
as it was pulled off the trees. A reference to the 
statement will show that for compartments Nos. 1 
and 2, the yield from the trees of the (a) class was 
0°79 lb. per tree. For compartments Nos, 3 and 4, 
however, the trees of which were tapped by skilled 
labour, the yield was 0:97 1b. per tree, or 228 per 
cent, more than for compartments Nos. 1 and 2. 
Mr. Copeland thinks the difference would have been 
still more marked, had it not been for the rain, 
which did more damage to rubber in course of col- 
lection in the last two compartments than in com- 
partments Nos. 1 and2. The yield per tree is given 
in the statement, as also the yield per acre. 

Cost of Operation.—The statement gives the cost 
of the operations of tapping the trees and collect- 
ing and cleaning the rubber, which comes to seven 
annas two pies per pound of rubber, At the foot 
of the statements, however, are given the details of 
other expenditure incurred on the operations, the 
whole being about three times the above sum per 
pound of rubber. To this it is necessary to add the 
cost of freight to London, insurance and agents’ 
expenses, as is done below. Mr. Home was present 
during part of the operations. 

5. In future operations, the work should be done 
earlier in the season, so as to avoid the rains of 
February to March. 

6. The question of re-tapping the same trees next 
season and annually, as originally proposed, is under 
consideration.—Indian Forester. E. G. Cuester, 


ee 
RUS1Y NAIL WOUNDS. 


Treading on an upturned rusty nail sticking out 
of an old boardisa very common accident. Children 
who are in the habit or running about barefooted 
are especially liable to such an accident, and fatal 
conseqnences often ensue, lockjaw and subsequent 
death being often the reult. ‘Pansy’ contributes 
to the Australian Farm and Home the following very 
timple remedy in such cases, which is at all events 
well worth a trial: The remedy is simple, always 
on hand, and can be applied by anyone; and what 
is better, it isinfalliable. Lt is simply to smoke the 
wound, or any bruise or wound that is inflamed, 
with burning wool or woollen cloth. Twenty minutes 
in the smoke will take the pain out of the worst 
case of inflammation arising from the wound, People 
may sneer at this remedy as much as they please, 
but when they are afflicted just let them try itm 
Queensland Agricultural Journal, 4 
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THE TEA AND PRODUCE COMMITTEE. 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1399-1900. 


The Committee has held four meetings during 
the year. 
he chief bnsiness of the year has been the work 
earried on by the [nilia and Ceylon Joint Com- 
mittee in respect of the attempt to abolish the 
1-lb. draft allowance per package of Tea, and the 
subsequent prolonged negotiations with the Tea 
Buyers as to the agreement ariived at in August 
last for anew system of weighment of Tea by the 
Customs. [tis unnecessary here to gointo the details 
of the various incidents in the dispute, which were 
seb forth at length in the exhaustive minute issued 
by the Joint Committee on 12th December last. The 
issttein Novy -mber last ly the Board of Castoms of 
Port Order 39-1899 seemed for a few days to have 
bronght the matter toa settlement, bat the sub- 
sequent suspension of that order before the date 
avhen it was to come into force quickly reopened 
the controversy. ‘the Tea Buyers then sugeested 
as an alternative settlement the acceptance of 
Port Order 39-1899 in consideration of certain al- 
teration in tie Sales Conditions being agreed to, 
and proposed a Conference of Bayers and Impor- 
ters to consider these alterations. Your Cem- 
mittee on llth December last nominated Mr. 
Alfred’ Brown to represent Ceylon interests at 
the Conference, and for the intervening five months 
that gentleman has been coustantly engaged in 
the negotiations. Fhe thanks of the Committee 
are due to him for his labours. 
-° No agreement has yet been come to in regard 
to the propoaed alterations, buc in view of the 
recent reduction in the Bulking and Varing rate 
for Tea at the London Warehonses end the 
“eonsequent withdrawal of objection to the 
separate taring of London bulked Teas, your 
‘Committee recommended asettlement of the long 
pending dispute on the terms of the original 
agreement of Ond August tast. This has pow 
been brought into effect by the issue by the 
Board of Customs of PortOrder 42-1909, which 
comes into operation on Ist June. 
-. The Committee is glad to be able toreport that 
“some measure of suceess has attended the efforts, 
-made in conjunction with the Indian Pea Associa- 
“tion, to obtain a reduction in the London Ware- 
house charges on Tea. The reduced scale of rates 
“for Brlking and Taring mentioned above came 
“into force on ist March, and itis now announced 
‘that the Tea Clearing House has decided to in- 
crease the discount allowed oa other charges from 
‘10 per cent to 15 per cent. The Committee does 
not consider this last concession to be adequate, 
and will aot relax its efforts until a further re- 
duction is obtained. 

Matters of. minor importance that have engaged 
the attention of the Committee are theimport trom 
‘Ceylon into this country of spurious Cinnamon,Mr 

Hughes’ report on selected samples of prepared 
Cocoa, and the equalization of tares in the 
-ease of Tea by the insertion into the packages 
of loose pieces of lead or wood, 

At the request of the Committee of the Plan- 
“ters’ Association of Ceylon, representation hes 
‘been made to the London Fire Oftices Com- 
mittee for a reduction of the rates of premium 
for Fire Insurance in Ceylon. bie 
~The duty on Tea imported into this. country 
was raised in March from 4d to 6d per pound, 


a 
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UDAGAMA TEA AND TIMBER CO. 
REPORT. 

The report now before the shareholders embrace 
& period of 15 months from 80th September, 1898, 
to 3lst December, 1899. 

During the early portion of the period under re- 
view the weather was very unfavorable for tea and 
later on some crop was lost through want of labour 
(Singhalese). Only 142,879 lb. of tea were obtained 
from all the estates; nevertheless the loss of the 
pcevious year (R8,162'09) was turned into a small 
profit of R2,070°81. 

Prices obtained were encouraging 32:45 cents per lb. 
being the average for the 15 months. The cost 
however was heavy—31 ceats. Plucking and weed- 
ing were both very expensive. 

A crop of 170,000 lb. has been estimated for1900, 
it is hoped that it will not cost 25 cents per 1b: 
The new. clearings pressnt a splendid appearance 
and will give a very large yield in 1901. The 
effect of manure also on the older estatea is now 
shewing itseif, Ginnidomine is looking very well and 
will give a very good crop. : 

Homadola has never been of much value to the 
Company being widely apart from tne rest of the 
estates and situated eight to nine miles from the 
Factory, your Directors have therefore accepted an 
offer for its lease for five years for the sum of 
R1,109 per annum. 

A block of 754 acres of forest on Homadola was 
sold early in 1899 for R25 per acre, the proceeds 
were applied to the cost of the new factory undey 
arrangements with the debenture holders. 

Sawmityts—The profig made during 15 months 
amounted to R1,759°68; the work was very much 
impeded by the great difficulty in obtaining labour 
owing to the rush for plumbago. Transport of timber 
from the forests was very expensive and mill hands 
scarcs and deav. 

Only 49,685 chests were made during the 15 months 
against 58,210 during the previous 12 months, The 
price of tea chests have now risen very considerably 
there is a prospect of a much better result during 
the ensuing year. 

In addition to the loss in interest shewn in the 
accounts a sum of R8,199'50 is due to the pre- 
ference shareholders for interest. This is not pay- 
able until sufficient profit has been made to 
meet it. 

It is the duty of the sharehoiders to appoint an 
Auditor for the vear 1990, and a JDirector in the 
place of Mr. R D Kershaw who retires by rotation 
and eligible for re-election. 


TEA CONSUMPTION AMONG NAtTives.—The 
Manager of Messrs. Lipton Ld. writes to the 
Indian Pianters’ Gazette as foliows:—*T 
notice a pavagraph in your issue of 23rd 
instant written on somewhat the same lines 
as your leading article of 2nd June, in which 
you appear to take it for granted that 
nothing is being done to approach the 
Huropean population in India regarding the 
consamption of Indian tea. -I would point 
out that there is one firm in India which has 
done, and is stilldoing, more towards bringing 
Indian teas to the notice of the inhabitants 
(both European and natives) of this country, 
than is done probably by anyone else. In 
nearly every bazaar in India, you will find 
that (thanks to the labours of Lipton Ld.) 
Indian teais being sold, and is thereby being 
brought to the notice of an increasing num- 
ber every day, and it is, therefore, hardly 
correct to say that there is no organized 
effort to push Indian. teas among the in- 
habitants of India.”—We wonder if the same 
policy is being pursued by Messrs. Lipton, 

d, in Ceylon, or if natives are left to find out 
‘the advantages of tea-drinking by themselves, 
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TRINIDAD BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT: 


(EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL RUPORT OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, 
(J. L. HART, ESQ, F.L.S.,) FOR 1899.) 


EgrasiisHMent.—Mr. Millen acted as Assistant 
Superintendent from November to March when he 
was succeeded by Mr. W Leslie from Royal Gardens, 
Kew. Myr. Millen took up the duties as Curator of 
the new Botanic Station which was started in Tobago, 
in Maych. 

The stuff is now as follows :— 

1 Superintendent, J H Hart, mu.s.; 2 Curator, 
Tobago, H Millen; 3 Assistant Superintendent, W 
Leslie; 4 Clerk, H C Massy; 5 Gardner, Govern- 
ment House, J Bailey ; 6 Cacao Instructor, Tob2go, 
W E Caines; and 7 Herbarium Assistant, Pauline 
McLean. 

*MretEoRoLoGY.—The rainfall of the year was very 
small, and the driest since 1885, only 46°76 inches 
having fallen. In 1885 only 43°22 inches fell. 

Herparium.—Over 200 sheets of specimens have 
recently been returned from Kew where they had 
been gent for determination. Among the plants new 
to Trinidad, are several Mainland species, as was 
to be expected. Last year I recorded the determina- 
tion ofa new species of Lucuma, and I have collected 
seed specimens during the year which show that 
there is yet another undescribed species, of this genus 
to be registered for Trinidad. Growing seeds were 
secured, and we have numerous young plants atthe 
Experiment Station at St. Clair where the plants 
can be grown on to maturity. Oacao disease has 
demanded attention, and a report received from 
Mr. Massee of Kew shows that in all probability 
the diseases prevalent in Trinidad are similar, if 
not identical with those of Ceylon. The disease 
causing the death of Tangerine oranges has also 
been studied during the year and found to he due 
to a micro-fungus which attacks the stem of the 
plants at the ground line. ‘This was sent for ex- 
amination to Kew. Mr. Massee’s report runs as 
follows :— ‘ 

DecraseD OrAncze Tret From TRInIDAD.—The tree 
has been killed by a fungus called Botryodiplodia 
diplocarpa Lillis & Everht, which appears on the 
surface of the stem under the form of black warts 
that have burst through the bark. The fungus was 
first observed attacking orange trees at Pointe a la 
Hach, La, U. 8. A. (Signed) Guoren Massnsx, 
8th January, 1900. 

This fungus is most destructive to varieties of 
Oitrus nobilis (Tangerine, Manderine, &.) and 
also the St. Michael's. It is less so to the Seville 
or bitter orange. It is probable therefore, that by 
grafting on the latter stock, the effects of the 
disease maybe largely mitigated. In some districts 
in Trinidad it is almost impossible to get the 
Tangerine to live but for a short time, and many 
trees are suddenly killed ont, which a few weeks 
previous were pictures of health. The disease is 
seldom discovered until it has gone beyond remedy, 
and I would therefore counsel frequent examination 
of the stems at the ground line, and when found 
to be effected they should be dressed with awash 
of sulphate of copper and lime, which, we have 
commenced to use apparently with success. 

Margravia elegans, Kr. & Urban ; M. Hartii, 
Kr. et Urban; Duguetia lucida, Urban, and 
Inoa Hartii, Urban, are the names of four new 
species sent on to us from the Berlin Herbarium. 
Polypodium tijuccanwm, Radd., was also registe 
ered for the first time as a Trinidad plant during 
the year by our confréere of British Guiana, GS 
Jenman, Hsq. In 18951 reported that the Herbarium 
Cabinets were full, but as yet no new ones. have 
been added. This work will be more conveniently 
curried out af St Clair, and will be. commenced 
I trust during the ensuing year. Our Cabinets are 


pll made of West Indian Cedar (Cedrela odoreta) 
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from trees cus upon the Establishment, and are 
made by the regular’ employés of the department. 

Considerable interest has lately been shown in 
connection with leguminous plants as agents by 
which nitrogen is made available in the soil for 
the use of other plants. 

Several genera and species have been examined, 
and the nodules containing the nitrifying bacteria 
have been examined, the bacteria found, coloured, 
and mounted for future reference. The ‘* Saman ” 
tree, Pithecolobium Saman, has been found to pro- 
produce nodules containing abundant bacteria. 

A very large number of specimens of the local 
flora hive been brought in during the year, dried 
and mounted ; and our work in the old quarters is 
now cramped for want of room. His Hxcellency 
the Governcr has authorized a provision on the 
estimates of £500, for the erection of a new office 
and Herbarium at St. Clair, where ample room will 
be arranged for. The Herbarium will be transferred 
as soon as the new quarters are ready, and subse- 
quently all office work of the Department will be 
done at St. Clair. Provision has also been made on 
the Estimates for a new microscope of modern 
pattern with apparatus for biological work ; and in 
the new quarters a suitable room will be provided 
for its use. The microscopic work on the cacao 
fungus, carried on during 1899 in the Trinidad Her- 
barium, elicited commendations from the Director 
Royal Gardens in the Kew Bulletin, when report- 
ing work on the fungus by the Kew Staff. 


Reports on the above were published in the Tri- 
nidad Bulletin at the time they were received. The 
main points were, first: That a fungus, Phy- 
tophthora omnivora, was found to be very destruc- 
tive to fall grown cacao pods;second: A fungus 
Nectria Bain was also found upon the pods, whether 
parasitic or not has not been determined: third : 
Upon the bark of cankered trees another species 
of Nectria was also found which is supposed to be 
similar to that causing canker in Ceylon. (Signed) 
—GrorcE Massen, 


EXPERIMENT Sration, St. Cuarr.—All the work on 
the new establishment was last year recorded under 
the head ‘‘ Economic Section.” The new station is, 
however, primarily, an establishment for carrying 
out thelarger portion of the work of the Botanical De- 
partment, and embraces Agricultural, Horticultural, 
Arboxicultural and Botanical duties, with various 


sub-divisions. The station itself is divided into 
three principal sections. The lst or eastern seo- 
tion is principally devoted to fruit culture. The 


2nd division is being laid for Botanical purposes 
chiefly, and will contain the new offices of the 
Department (shortly to be erected) and all cultiya- 
tions of Botanical interest, or of scientific. and 
decorative value. The third division is laid out in 
trial plots for the various economic plants, and for 
the raising and testing of seedling canes. It con- 
tains the nurseries, tool houses, experiment and pot- 
ting sheds, propagating houses, stables and work- 
yards, &c., &. 

The work carried on by the Department when all 
arrangements are completed will be as follows :— 

1. Agricultural and Horticultural experiments 
and trials including the raising and testing of seed- 
ling canes. ’ 

2, The propagation and distribution of timber 
trees, economic and decorative plants (by sale or 
otherwise.) : 

3. The cultivation and trial of different classes of nas 
tive and imported trees and plants of Botanical interest. 

4, The study of diseases of plants, occasioned by 
insects, fungi, &c., &e. } 

5.| The collection from forest and roadside of 


pBotanical specimens, in view of the preparation. of 
.& Flora of the island of Trinidad, and for scientilic 


reference, 
6. Collecting, importing, and growing the best 


varieties of tropical fruits, to prove their yalue. for 
Trinidad, ; oe fed 


? 
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7. (4.) Training men ani boys in Agricultural 
and Horticultural work. (2.) Training young men 
after leaving school who iatended becoming Planters. 
(C) Providing lectures for the school teachers of 
the Educational Department, who are to teach EHle- 
mentary Agriculture in schools. 

8. Distributing information by Bulletins, Reports 
and Correspondence. 

9. The importation and growing of newly dis- 
covered plants from various countries. 

10. The maintaining of exchanges of plants, seeds 
and specimens with Botanicalestablishments—Foreign 
and Colonial, i 

11. Conducting Agricultural Examinations of men, 
boys, cadets, school teachers, &., &e. 

12. Keeping and recording Meteorological and 
Seismographical Observations. 

13. Overlooking current Foreign 
Literature and Ixchange, for articles 
ultures likely to be of use locally. 

14, Inspection of Railway Stations annually, 
Official actendance at Agricultural Society’s meet- 
ings, and other miscellaneous duties, 

Mr. Leslie who was appointed to the department 
as Assistant Superintendent, has immediate charge 
of St. Clair, and is practically its ‘‘ Curator.” The 
work is, bowever, directed by the Superintendent, 
who mikes long visits for the purpose, and who, 
when the department office is ready, will of neces- 
sity spend the greater part of his time at this 
establishment. The St Clair Hstablishment has 
been proclaimed under the Ordinance No, 33 of 
1898 as set apart for the curtivation of vegetable 
products, aud Regulations have been made for the 
good government thereof. 

PEPPER NIGRUM.—Some few years ago an at- 
tempt was made to grow and fruit Piper Nigrum. which 
was partially successful, and rips berries in fair 
quantity were produced. Many of the vines 
planted however did not assume the fruiting 
stage. Jt was observed that during the veceta- 
tion period the leaves of the vines were cordate 
in form, but that when fruiting is about to com- 
mence it may be known by the difference in 
the shape of the leaves, as the plantis then clothed 
with leayes which are decidedly lanceolate in form. 
As soon as the latter appear the flowers follow.* 
Grown as we now grow it, the crop sets and ripens 
readily, and we are able to obtain yearly supplies 
of well ripened berries, these have been in some 
demanc for seed purposes with European seedsmen, 
our vines being the most easily available, and prob- 
ably the only source of supply in this hemisphere, 
The vines are planted at the foot of trees of Lrythrina 
corollodendon, which are planted in rows ten feet 
apart and six feet in therow. There appears to be no 
special difficulty in growing regular crops, as we have 
had them under these conditions for the past four 
years. Much has been said about male and female 
forms of vine, but it has been observed here that when 
planted in a proper place and under suitable condi- 
tions, all the forms of Piper Nigrum will seed freely. 
There is a form, however, waich if propagated will 
fruit when in a diminutive state and does not climb, 
which produces berries at one foot from the ground, 
We have one-tenth of an acre of Piper Nigruin at Ss, 
Clair growing extremely well. 

RUBBER — (Hevea brasiliensis) ‘Pare Rubber.’—This 
tree grows well with us but the yield of latex appears 
from a single experiment to be insufficient to warrans 
its being largely planted except on swampy or riverside 
lands subject to floods, Our largest tree has a girth at 
8 feet above ground of 58 inches, and is 40 feet in 
height. Yonag trees at St. Clair planted in ordinary 
soil in July 1898, are now 14 feet in height, and in 
diameter at the ground line 1-6 inches, Our largest 
tree bore a shot crop of seed this year, but sufficient 
plants hyve been raised to satisfy the demand. Trees 
of Hevea confusa ave bearing seeds, but these have not 
been largely sown as the rubber produce by this 
tree, so far, is found to be of inferior character. 
a ee ee a a Se ee ees 

* See figures I, and II, 
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We recently sent seed cafely by post from 
Trinidad to British Honduras. From seeds of the 
Orinoco rubber sent us by Dr. Bovallius only four 
plants were raised. These have been planted out and 
are growing slowly on our south-western boundary, 
St Clair. Kicksia Africana or “ Iré Rubber.’*—Our 
block of this, is one-fifth of an acre im extent, the 
oldest trees of which are over 8 feet in height. 
They commenced flowering early in 1899, and to- 
wards the end of the year several have seed we'!l 
advanced to maturity. In my last Annual Report, 
I called attention to the fact that aspecies of Kick- 
sta was said not to produce rubber. ‘That our plant 
produces good rubber is not left to doubt, as rubber 
of excelient quality has been made from it. A speci- 
men of the fiuit has been sent to England by request 
of the Kew Authorities to determine points cf 
nomenclature which had arisen, The tree appeais 
to thrive in our climate, and if it will produce 
sufficient rubber must become valuzble. We _ shall 
be able at an early date to test the trees, So far 
there appears to be abundance of latex even in the 
driest weather; although the tree can stand a large 
amount of sun, it appears to grow quicker in the 
young stage when it is fairly shaded, 

Central American Rubher.—(Cast1uu0a ELAstica),— 
This plant thrives well in Trinidad and has proved 
itself very hardy under trying conditions. We have 
reports which show that although the weather has 
been exiremely dry, many lots of plants have stood 
the hardship extremely well. Several thousands of 
plants have been sold and also large quantities of 
seed. Ont largest tree planted by Mr, Prestoe many 
years ago is over 60 feet in height and yields large 
crops of seed yearly. A tree plantedin 1838 is over 
4) feet in height and 51 inches in girth at 3 feet 
from the ground, It yields abundant latex. The 
plantation of this rubber made at St. Clair in July 
1898 has grown well, some of the plants are 11 feet 
high and over 2’86 inches in girth at the ground line, 
Juater on, it is intended to test these trees for latex, and 
they are planted thickly for the purpose. 

A simple machine has been brought out by Messrs, 
Christy & Co. of 25, Lime Street, London, for preparing 
the latex from Castilloa. It is called the ‘“ Beta”’ 
Separator and is an improved creaming or washing 
process. Rubber made with one of these machines has 
been shown and pronounced very fine in Mincing Lane, 
London. ‘Tbe machine is simp!e in the extreme, and 
its working easily understood from the concise diree- 
tion jssued. It can be worked by a man and a boy, and 
will ccagulate 50 to 100 1b of rubber per day. The ma- 
chine is small and sufficiently handy to be carried to 
the trees, but a stream or well of clean water is requir- 
ed for washing the latex. Casiilloa promises the best 
of any of the rubbers, so far local cultivation. 

THE DATE PALM, (Phenix dactylifera,)—For 
many years seedlings of this plant have produced fruit 
and seed very freely, the size of the fruit varying on 
different plants. Learning that the best kinds of 
dates were borne by trees raised from “suckers,” 
an application was made to the Government to 
allow of an importation being secured of the best 
marketable kind. It was ascertained that these could 
be obtained from Algeria, anda vote was sanctioned 
in 1899 Estimates for this purpose, a part of which 
Wis expended in preliminary expenses. It is intended 
ts plant these trees in a small grove at St. Clair. 
The Date Palm has always been associated with 
the arid Desert, and formerly everyone was content 
to grow them in the driest and poorest possible 
position. It now appears that the best Dates are 
grown in rich valleys. By following this initiative, 
it is hoped that we may succeed in producing good 
yearly crops. Our trees are expected to arrive during 
1900, The fruit of our seedling trees like all other 
seedlings, is variable in quality, Gut in some instances 
sweet and wholesome, though too small to be of value. 

Corrse.—Ooztea Stenophylla—The plantation of 
Coffea Stenophylla in common with everything else has 
suffered from drought, but in the best shaded por- 


* Now Funtumia elastica, 
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tions, the trees are doing well. Our largest trees at 
the old garden have again borne well and the coffeo 
produced has been shewn to be excellent in quality, 
the bean resembling that of the Mocha variety of 
Central. Avabia. Among tho seedlings raised are 
ants so distinct from the type that there can be 
ittle doubt that they are either natural hybrids. or 
widely ranging seminal varieties. These plants have 
flowered and the flower is larger than that of the 
type and somewhat different in form. When the 
fruit appears there will ke further indication of 
origin, as the purple colour of the berry of the type 
is a well marked feature. In the second yeai’s 
showing, there has also appeared one or two of the 
same type. The leaves are larger, darker in colour, 
and the plant grows and stands drought and sun far 
better than the type. 


ApproxuTa COFFHH.—Trees of this coffee have 
fruited for the first time, and their appearance in- 
dicates that this kind is merely a form of Coffee 
Liberica. It has, however, asomewhat ditferent habit 
of growth, and appears to beeven hardier than that 
kind, and stands tbe sun better. The berries are 
much smaller than Liderian and have much less 
mucilaye surrounding the parchment covering, yet 
the beans are of fair size. It is a kind which de- 
serves extensive trial. 

Minerva Corrrs.—This cotfee has again produced a 
good crop, and I consider is one to be highly re- 
commended for general culture. This year’s crop has 
been largely soldto French buyers for their Colonial 
possessions but sufficient is on hand to supply the 
Tocal demand. 

GoLpEN Drop Corrsn.—This is an Indian variety 
planted at St. Clair, as reported last year. It is 
now flowering, and a crop of fruit will, I trast, be 
ripened in due course, It is extremely healthy and 
is growing rapidly and well. 

ORANGES (Citrus auwran tium.)—The orange trees in 
the avenue planted Jast year have grown well and pro- 
duced fruit, but have been attacked by fungus atthe 
base of the stem. Some litile attention has been 
paid to grafting and budding oranges and a few of 
the best varieties have been secured, but for want 
of proper appliances (which if is hoped to provide this 
year) no large numbers could be worked off. It is 
found thas neither grafts nor buds can be depended 
upon to grow if left in the open; and close cases 
to niaintain acertain and regular humidity, must 
be put in use, before any quantity can be estab- 
lished in this manner. In a large grove of some 
2 acres of seedling oranges planted by my predecessors 
there is ample evidence of the variation which occur- 
when the sweet orange is raised from seed; for all 
though the oranges have a family likeness, still, the 
flavour and character of the pulp is found to vary 
in a very wide degree, for on no two trees is fruit 
to be found the same in appearance and quality. 
The following testimony in favour of Trinidad 
oranges has been received from His Grace the Dake 
of Rutland, to whom a small parcel was sent from 
trees growing inthe Garden attached to the Super- 
intendent’s guarters:—*T thank you heartily for 
the basket of Trinidad oranges, They were served 
at desert yesierday and voted excellent. They were 
ripe, With thie skins anp or rinu ruavour. Such 
oranges ought to command a ready market in 
England, and I hope the efforts you speak of will 
have the effect of opening a good market for them 
here. (Signed) RurnaNnp.” 

Bercamor OrAncr.—A section of land one-tenth 
of an acre is planted with seedling Bergamot oranges. 
The plants were raised from seeds received from the 
district in Italy whence comes the famous Bergamot 
oil. ‘he variation in the leaves of these plants is 
clearly marked. Many so-called “ Bergamots ? exist 
in the West Indies, but it is doubtful if any of the 
best oil producing kinds exist. The variation is per- 
haps more marked than with any other species of 
the Genus, Citrus; but it is hoped that some of our 
seedliuge will prove to be the true oil producing 
variety. ‘to make sure, however, that we have the 
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right kind, we shall endeavour to import grafted plants 
divect from the districts known to produes the best oils. 

Taxeurtne Oraver (Cutrus nobilis).—A grove of the 
above, planted in 1892, has frnited for the first tims 
this year, and the flavour and size of the fruit 1s 
quite as variable as with the ovdinary sweet orange. 
It mast therefore be concluded that no reliance can bs 
placed upon any variety of the Genus, Citrus, coming 
entirely true from seed. Two trees of the variety of 
Citrus nobilis mentioned in former reports, as the 
“Grenadine” orange fruited togeth-r during 1899, These 
two trees were raisel from seeds taken from a single 
Grenada fruit in 18S} The one tree produced fruit 
four to fiveinches, waile the other gave oranges only 
two to three inclfes in diameter, ani th2 quality and 
s:z2 were equally at variance. 

FODDER PLANT (Pennisetum tri forum).—This 
is a gvass originally introduced aud growo in Jamaica 
at the Government Cinchona planiation, while the 
writer was in charge. It wis sent from theiece to theSt. 
Lucia Station, anJ thence on to Prinidad, An accnrate 
area of one-fortieth of an acre wa planted and cuttings 
were made as foliows :— 


July, 1839 se 407 Ib. 
August, — ,, ete: | ier 
Ostober, ,, poets SOTO ee 
Decemb2z, ,, ows 12466 wes 


1,378 ib. 


This gives a value of nearly twenty-five tons to 
the acre per annum cf the green product. The ex- 
periment will be continued to determine its value in 
comparison with other grasses. It is certain, however, 
that the unedible portion is quite smal! when com- 
pared with the popular Guinea grass, but this mnat 
be shown exactly as also must the loss in drying 
to enable its true value to be ascertained. We hope 
to get a full analysis during the coming year in con- 
nectien with these details. 

FRUIT TREES.—A number of the best varieties of 
Mancors have been planted, and the following kinds 
are growing ireely:—Gordou, Peach, Malda, Petera, 
Amelie, Divine Jutic, Chinoise, or Chinese, Father 
Licuis, De Boissiere, No. 11, D'Or, Mistake, Nina, 
Apricot, Maravel, Dudowce. A large area of secdiings 
have planted te prove the amount of variation frem 
seed. Our bess kinds of mangoes haye been largely 
propagated by grafting, and the demand is steadily in- 
creasing. Grafted plants of the best French kinds were 
introduced from Martinique, and His Excellency the 
Governor has sanctioned the importation of sets of 
the best Hast Indian kinds from Bengali, Madras 
and Bembay, which it is hoped will add to our list 
of first-class kinds. It is to be. noted that trees 
ef the old iast Indian kinds were introduced 
undcr the names of ‘“Malda,” ‘*Peach” and 
‘‘Peters.”” Looking up the nomenclature in Watt’s 
‘* Heonemie Products of India,” it appears that in 
“ Malda” we have the name of a race or class of 
Mango, and it cannot be doubted by those who know 
them that the three fruits mentioned are simply 
varieties of the one class, and indeed little worthy 
of distinctive names. Dr. Watts after stating that he 
is indebted to Mr. Maries of Darbhang:h for the in- 
formation states: “‘ The cultivated Mangoes of India 
lave arrived at a great stage of perfection and coa- 
sist of very numerous races, although these are un- 
known to most people, except as Boinbay’s, Lungrah’s, 
and Malda’s. The many dozens of sorts sold in the 
Bazaars under these three names have given the idea 
that there are only three Mangos fit to eut. These 
three names really represent three distinct strains of 
cultivated fruits, It is interesting to note the changes 
that have taken place in these fruits. ‘Lhe form and 
shape has continued almost the sawe as the wild 
varieties, bat the flivour has developed from ‘ tow 
and turpentine’ to something too exquisite to express 
in words, each variety having a flavour of its own,” 
From a following paragraph it is apparent that the 
Hast Indian kinds have been secured by practising 
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selection from seedling kinds, for Dr. Watts seys * 
“Ths sweet ones were allowed to grow while the 
sour and worthless were cut down and used. es nre- 
wood.’ Mr, Maries reports further of the cultivated 
Sorts of Mangos, he says: “I have collected vpwards 
of 500, and from these have selected 100 good ones, 
an? these have been grown on model plantations — 
‘A numerous list of varieties with Indian names 18 


given, among which uppears the ‘“ Peters” and 
“Ralda.”’ The “ Afooz’ is the so called Bombay 


Manyo, of thisitis said: “Ti is really not a Bombay 
fruit atali.’ The Bombay Mango of the upcountry 
gardens is said te be ‘Durbhangah Bombay.” Of 
the Gonalbogh it is said ‘‘ A Malda sort.” This isthe 
celebrated Malda kind said to be eqnal to the “Afooz.” 
The ‘“ Afooz” is classed with the  Mald2” and all 
are of the socalled Bombay type. Isis to this class 
“that the Mangos belong—called in the Trinidad gar- 
den ‘Peters,’ “ Peach ” and ‘“ Malda.” The“ Gon- 
raya Maldz” is spoken of as one of the finest 
Mangos of India. A second class of Mangosis called 
Kerbuzza Mangos, calied Kerbuzzas or Melons from 
the musk scent they possess. Of these it is stated 
‘there ars three good kinds. The third class of 
Mangos are called Budayas or true Malda’s and of 
these several varieties are mentioned. Two other 
classes are noted but the produce is cf no importance. 

It will thus be seen that the nomenclature of 
mangoes is somewhat indefinite, even in India, and 
considering the numerous seminal varieties which have 
sprung up since the introduction of the tree to the 
‘West Indies, it is not to be wondered et that differ- 
-ences cf name should arise in the Western tropics. 
Oar work in Balletin giving figures of the varieties 
ewill help to correct the nomenclature in no little 
degree, as has already been seen. 

Hipres —A section was devoted to the growth of 
‘of the native Abutilon Apertplocifolium. The produce 
was sent to England and reported ou as being worth 


£16 per ton. The facility with which this fibre 
‘ean be prepared by hand, points it ont as a 


‘suitable article for cultivation whers cheap labour can 
be had. 
“fhe yield was as follows:—1—Per acre. Raw 
ematerial 1:08 tons; 2—Percentage of dry fibre ob- 
trainable from raw material 426 per cent; 3—Yield 
-per acre, dry fibre 9 25cwt; 4—Value per acre £78 0. 
 S1sau Heup.—he plant producing Sisal Hemp 
‘(Agave riyida var. sisalana) grows very faust in Trinidad 
and produces fibre of the finest quality. I do not 
“consider however that it is likely to be largely planted, 
‘while Cacao and Sugarcane can hild their own. A 
“nursery reserve is always maiutained and plants can 
-be had at all times. 

Yam-e. (Dioscorea of sps.)\—The cultivation of vam 
shas been continued, and the 1899 trial gave following 
return :— 


Variety. Average yield per plant, 
Red yam 11 plants gave 7 1b. per plant 
Seedling ll os 9:27 5 
White yam BOs? - 17°58 - 

St. Lucia 16 25°18 +0 
~Cush-cush 66 ‘ 6 07 ” 
“Negro yem_ 19 50 1757 » 
Yellow yam 5 i 10°00 ” 


-Chinese yam 10 5, 19:80 ” 

The “ St. Lucia” yam is a large and coarse white 
kind of very good flavour. The ‘Negro yam ” is the 
best white yam of the set, and the “ Yellow yam” 
is the best of the other kinds. The Red yam is a 
“variety of the ordinary white, and is of good flavour. 
4 . St 

~ $uGar.—Mr. John Turner, Attorney for the 
Straits Sugar Planting Co. Ltd., has recently 
Ween prospecting Batu’ Pahat in Johore, witha 
view to obtaining a concession of 500.acres of land 
there, for the purpose ef sugar planting. The 
Company. is making giant strides, in the direction 
wot extending its sphere of labour and business. — 


Perak Pioneer, June 20th, : 
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A FARMHER’S EVERYDAY 
(By Cosmopolite.) 
No. VIII. 

The latter part of the month of May is 
devoted, almost entirely, by farmers to get- 
ting the ground ready for 

THE TURNIP CROP, 
and in sowing the seed, what with ploughing 


LIFE. 


and grabbing the ground, collecting: the 
growth, setting up the drills, and then 
manuring, covering and sowing the seed, 


this may be considered the most important 
and most laborious work in connection with 
the cropping of the land. According to the 
rules of good husbandry the allowance: of 
manure to the acre is estimated at 12 loads 
of cattle and 5 cwts. of artificial, but as I 
have already stated, not being a believer in 
the latter class of manure, I, in preference, 
put 25 loads of cattle or other bulky manure 
to the acre, and find that although entailing 
a much greater amount of carting - and 
labour in general, the result is always avery 
much bettercrop. The idea of using artificial 
manure at all is in order to bring the plants 
rapidly up to the hoe, and for this purpose 
quick-acting fertilizers, such as superphos- 
phate, nitrate of soda or potash are used, 
but as a matter of fact if the land is in good 
heart, no such: assistance is required, and I 
find my turnip plants ready for. hoeing, 
without any help from artificials, quite as 
soon as those of my neighbours; and not 
having been forced at all, they run less risk 
of setttng andare in no danger from canker 
ov finger and toe disease. When I first came 
to this farm the turnip break was so diseased 
that about 20 loads of roots to the acre was 
all the crop I got, but 40 to 45 loads is now 
my average, and disease is unknown. f may 
say, therefore, without undue boasting, that 
my system has proved toth satisfactory and 
profitable. It is not my desire in these arti- 
cles to lay down the law to any one who 
intends to adopt farming as a_ pursuit; [ 
merely wish to give instances in my own 
experience which appear to me. to have 
worked out more successfully than would 
have been the case, had I followed the rule 
of thumb-style of procedure, so common 
amongst agriculturists. Who am I that I 
should dogmatize on a subject that: has been 
before the public ever since Adam delved in 


the garden of Kden, and for the. first time 


set his early ash-leaf kidney potatoes, or 
whatever his specially favorite vegetable was, 
If I wished to give a reason to my readers 
as to why they should believe in the system 
of farming which I have adopted in opposi- 
tion to the customs of followers in the old 
beaten track, I might hint at my own age 
and the many years I have devoted to farm- 
ing, but I know that that: would be considered 
but a feeble reason and [ might bring upon 
myself the accusation of being my own brass 
band, for in this age of free education and 
enlightenment, we do not hold the aged in 
respect because of the experience they have 
gained, but because it is mostly the old men 
that have all the money. But to return to 
my muttons—and for want of a ketter, le 
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MUTTON 


be the theme of my following remarks. 

Last autumn the price of breeding ewes, 
for some-:reascn or another, went up 
very considerably, and at the same time 
a drop of several shillings per head took 
place in the price of feeding sheep. In this 


district every one began plunging on the 
former class, while the Jatter kind were 


“practically unsaleable and as is my usual cus- 
tom I at once proceeded to do what my 
neighbours were not doing and rushed all 
my breeding ewes into the market, where I 
got extravagant prices for them, filling their 
places at home by the purchase of feeders. 
{ had remarked that owing to drought in 
Australia the statistics of that country showed 
w reduction in the number of sheep there of 
20 millions, which in my opinion meant a 
shortage in the supply of frozen mutton to 
this country. The war in South Africa, 
which had just broken out, I knew would be 
the means of diverting transport vessels from 
their regular beat between this and America, 
and so the supply of cattle and sheep from 
the West would undoubtedly be curtailed. 
Putting therefore two and two together I 
felt convinced that fat sheep would be boom- 
ing in the near future, so I plunged to a cer- 
tain extent, and bought a tew hundred more 
than I usually do at that season. Things 
turned out exactly as I had hoped. they 
would, and mutton has been throughout the 
past six months higher in price than for !8 
years and the sheep which I bought in 
autumn, | have resold at from two to three 
times the price ‘I paid for them. Nothing 
surprises me more than the indifference 
paid by my brother farmers to 
THE PRICES QUOTED IN FOREIGN MARKETS 


when, if they would only take the trouble 
to think for a moment, it must be patent to 
them that it is the foreign market which 
rules the home one and not vice versa. The 
grain merchant who purchases my oats asked 
me once, how it happened that I always sold 
to him just before a big drop took place in 
tbe price of corn. My answer seemed to 
surprise him. I told him that in my foreign 
papers I noted when a number of ships laden 
with oats cleared for this country and calcu- 
lating as to the time when they might be 
due here, I sold the week in advance--before 
the importation had brought down the price. 
He seemed to think that I exhibited a vast 
amount of cleverness in so doing, but I my- 
self fail to see it in that light, merely con- 
sidering my action as that of one of ordi- 
nary common-sense. There are some who 
might object to doing as I did with regard 
to the purchase of feeding sheep as being of 
too speculative a nature; but speculation 
enters into every action that one does, even 
to going to church. How often does not put 
2 rupee into the plate at the door of the Kirk, 
fondly hoping to hear in return a sermon 
worth more than that sum, and yet finds that 
the discourse which he is favoured with can- 
not be valued by the most liberal of valuators 
at inore than two annas! In another 
case, however, my foresight was at fault. 
[ read, in my New Zealand papers, that owing 
to the war 
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THE PRICE OF OATS 


in that country had gone up with a bound 
from 8s to 163s per quarter, and naturally 
I concluded that we home farmers would 
benefit also, so £{ held my crop for a rise. 
Alas! however, the rise neyer came, and 
rather than sell at the price offered by the 
grain merchants, I fed my sheep on oats, 
and refused to buy feeding stuffs from the 
dealers ; so that they, by refusing to give us 
the rise which we were justly entitled, to 
lost two commissions, one on the purchase 
of grain, and one on the sale of feeding 
condiments. I speak in the plural because 
I succeeded in persuading many of my neigh- 
bours to do as [ myself was doing, and so 
this has not been a very successful year 
for the grain merchants, who, no doubt, 
will bear this in mind when we have an- 
other little war on our hands, and when, 
I hope, they will give us poor down-trod- 
den tarmers, the rise in the price of our 
grain to which we may be considered justly 
entitled. 
Oe ge 
PLANTING IN SUMATRA. 

NOTE FROM SERDANG : EAST COAST OF SUMATRA. 


The CorrEK D&ALrERS we having a Jong in- 
nings this time at the expense of the unlucky 
prouucer, Four years or so ago, Liberian Coffee 
was quoted for a considerable time in Singapore 
at $45 per picul of 1334 1b, the top price touched, 
if I remember right, being $57°5C. Then without 
a word of warning, it went “ juist plank,” as they 
say iu Drunitochty, to $16 and slow!y recovering to 
about $2) has remained there or thereabouts for 
a weary enongh time. For a few days last 
January and February it received to about $25 
and many of us were then hopeful that the eyele 
ot low prices was at end, and better days were in 
view: but it appears that we were mistaken 
and the last Singapore quotation is $19 only. 
Verily pride goeth before a fall, and a haughty 
spirit is brought low by over-production., It has 
however been proved that a stand-out lot will 
always command its own figure in Europe, and 
the secret of a good sample of Liberian Coffee is 
quick drying. 

Our stand-by in Serdang as I 
before is 


have writtem 
CROPS. 
These continue abundant, and low prices are not 
such a serious matter as they would be in less 
favoured parts. Pests are fortunately almost un- 
known. ‘The foe H V is like the poor in that itis 
always with us. Bat, thanks be, our poor are 
few and far between ; and no one’s rest 1s as yet 
disturbed by dreams of leafless estates. The con- 
ditions are much in our favor. The soilis, as I 
have often remarked, first class, and there is no 
overcrowding. The total area under coffee 
in not 15,0U0 acres, aud all this is interspersed 
with jungle, big and small, and lalang. 

It is worth noting that a bad tree is invari- 
ably bad 

FROM THE ROOTS. 

Be it bad with leaf-disease, canker, or even 
attacked by caterpillars, pul! it up and you will 
find the roots either double fanged, cork-serewed, 
bumble-toed, or club-footed. ‘Fo me the mo:-t 
remarkable thing is the avoidance of healthy 
trees by caterpillars, We have no Egyptian 
plague of these, as in the Native States a year 
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or two ago, but occasionally there is a small 
visitation of a beast that appears to be the 
same as the cinchona caterpillar which wrought 
such havoc in Ceylon in years gone by. But in 
no single instance have I known it attask a 
healthy tree. It is ever useful in young coffee 
in drawing attention to ‘‘ wasters” which 
otherwise might escape notice. Out with such 
an one, and, as sure as cows have tails, the 
roots will be found defective. 

It should further be remembered that here in 
Serdang, coffee is a comparatively new  intro- 
duction and its natural enemies when attempt- 
ing to establish themselves find, owing to the 
richness of the soil, such a lusty bush, that they 
can make little or no impression on it, and _ re- 
tire discomfited. I may in fact say that a bad 
plant is only owing to bad planting. - 
Wie MES 
10th June. 


SS 
IMPORTATION OF THA INTO FRANCE (Ex- 
PORTS DEDUCTED.) 


[Extract from Le Travail National, 13th 
May, 1900.] 


Yeais. Kilos, Increase per cent. 
1880 30 408,000 OD 10 
1831 ate 438,000 co 107 
1882 S90 456,000 ore 112 
1883 oo 491,060 ooo 120 
1884 36 523,000 won 128 
1885 ae 473,000 ate 116 
1886 Jo 542,000 ale 133 
1887 we 543,600 yes 133 
1888 ie 491,000 Re 120 
1889 66 523,100 OG 128 
1890 a0 603,000 ai 148 
1691 a0 602,000 ae 147 
1892 do 645,000 é6 158 
1893 nec 676,000 Od 165 
1894 So 692,000 60 169 
1895 ve 718,000 ate 174 
1896 oo 754,000 By 184 
1897 aes 765,000 ste 187 
1898 of 826,000 as 202 


1899 aie 876,000 ae 214 

Remazrks.—This represents the excess of imports of 
tea int» France over exports. Much tea is imported 
into France and held in Bond in Marseilles and 
elsewhere for exportation to Switzerland, Spain, Italy 
Algeria, Morocco and Dabomey. Some even goes 
to Turkey. Nove of them is shown, nor does it 

shew tke country of origin. 
, fectseaned ad 2 tide 


THE BANANA AND TYPHOID.—The uses of the 
banana are claimed to be many and _ various. 
The latest is both unique and important. <Ac- 
- cording to the belief of Mr. William C Usery, MD 
of St. Louis, the banana is the very best food 
obtainable for typhoid fever patients. In this 
disease he explains, the lining membrance of 
the small intestines becomes intensely inflamed 
and gorged. Eventually it begins sloughing away 
in spots, leaving well-defined ulcers, At these 
places the intestinal walls become dangerously 
thin. A solid food, if taken into the stomach, 
is likely to produce perforation of the intestines, 
and dire results will follow. Therefore, solid food 
or foods containing a large amount of innutri- 
tious substances are dangerous, and are to be 
avoided. The banana, although it may be classed 
as a solid food. containing as it does 95 per cent 
nutrition, does not possess sufficient waste to 
ivritate these sore spots. Nearly the whole 


‘amount taken into the stomach is absorbed and 
gives the patient more strength than can be obs 
tained from other fuod,--P M Herald, June 20, 
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PRACTICAL CRITICISM OF CURING AND MARKET. 

The two opening sales of the season have, so far, 
not done much to raisea planter’s spirits, for the 
prices obtained are very near the cost of produe- 
tion, insome instances below. The brokers say 
that, so far, no good teas, or teas of special merit, 
have as yetturned np, but we fail entirely to see 
how this can be the case from all districts. It is 
quite possible that one or two districts might 
show inferior quality, but the universal condem- 
nation takes us somewhat aback. If it is true, 
the sooner an enquiry is made into the cause the 
better it willbe for the industry, and at present 
an excellent opportunity for t.e New Agricul- 
tural Chemist just arrived for proving his merit. 
We can seareely put it down to our planters 
having lest their cunning, for every year sees 
them supplied with new machinery, supposed to 
be ofa modern and better type, and with closer 
attention to plucking and cultivation, we must 
say, we fail to fathom it. In former years Assam 
teas commanded a very much higher average than 
the other districts, but salesso fac this year bring 
those down to the level of Cachar and Sylhets, and 
considering how much more expensively the 
Assan Valley gardens are worked than those 
in the Surma Valley, the same prices spell ruin, 
In former years, there were many notable marks in 
Cachar especially, that commanded Assam prices, 
but, lo! the mighty have fallen also, and those 
marks which it would be invidious to mention are 
down on a Jevel with the ‘¢ruck’ Can the 
brokers or agents explain how this phenomenon 
has come about ? for phenomenonit is. ‘The teas, 
so far as one can judge by appearance, are as good 
as ever they were, yet theydon’t bring the money 
—and this is the main thing. Has the exhaustion 
of the’ soil anything to do with it? Have the 
seasons changed, or what? There is no doubt 
the chemistry of tea is in its infancy yet ; but 
still, we fail to see how teas turned ont in iden- 
tically the same manuer, with better machinery, 
fetch annas less per pound than they did even, 
say, a couple of years ago. Has anything gone 
wrong with the new machinery that the planter 
did not bargain for? Do the new dryers not 
retain the volatile oils so well as the old ones, 
or what? The brokers may, we allow, under- 
estimate the dullness of the market, but they 
cannot surely do this so much as the extent of 
the drop in prices would lead one to_ believe. 
Allowing for a drop ot, say, two or three annas 
within the last three years, i.e, about an anna 
annually, the average price of the whole crop 
sold in London does not indicate this over all: 
but it is most distinct in particular cases ; and 
it is this we would like tosee explained away 
satisfactorily. Has the new drying machine de- 
teriorated the leaf in manufacturing, produc- 
ing only what a broker would call a dry tea, 
a.€., a tea without much in it? Another point 
worthy of consideration is the amount of rolling 


given. Th:is has. been gradually increasing until 
now nearly double tke time is given on the 


rolling table to what was a few yearsago. Has 
this extra rolling anything to do with the poverty 
in cup? We do not say that these, or any 
other processes during manufacture (to which we 
may allude), are answerable for the poor teas now 
being produced ; but merely suggest them as points 
for our practical planters to consider and weigh 
well. There has been also a great craze for cool 
fermentation or oxidisation, but we do not know 
how far the industry has been benetited by it, ox 
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if any planter could say what actually has been 
the benefit. Then, again, the planter may be 
wrong in his modes of cultivation, and thus tend 
to weaken the bush; but this question shouid soon 
be set at rest by Mr. Mann, who has come cut 
trom home with very high certificates of merit, 
and there is no doubt there is ample scope for his 
abilities in the different districts, and itis fortu- 
nate be has been engaged for a number of years, 
A few years ago, when bhil gardens were opened 
up, there was a great hue and ery about thei 
produce, that there was nothing but water on 
infusion in the cup, &e, but if one looks 
over the sales nowadays there is nothing 
like the difference existing in price that user 
to be the case; and Sephinjari Bheel Company 
this year, with between a 6d. and 7d. average, 
have done almost, if not quite, a record in DEO 
Undoubtedly the 2d. per Ib. extra duty has had 
a good deal to say tothe great depression now 
existing; but we consider this is now as much 
below reality as the opening sales of 1899 were 
above that, and although we de not think 1906 
will be a record year for prices, we think that 
prices just. now. are enduly «depressed, considering 
that the figures of export are only abont halt 
last year, and are probably a true index ot the 
state of manufacture in the districts. The 
Dooars are all behind, we believe, as aso, many 
parts of Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet, which, as 
owe are now: vetting well into June, means an 
average crop; at.any rate not a bumper one 
like Jast year. With the war now nearly over 
we hope the market may look up a little; bat 
we trust our planter friends. will try and solve 
the reason of the. poorness in cup, and be able 
_to counteract it, either by other modes of manu- 
facture, or improved methods of cultivation, or 
both combined.—Indian Planters’ Gazette. 


coe ee 
THA WEIGHING IN LONDON. 


NEW CUSTOMS REGULATIONS, 1st juNE, 1900. 


is the wording of the Customs 


The following . 
which came 


General Order 42-1900 ve Tea Taring, 
into force on the 1st June, 1900. 
‘When the scales have been carefully balanced, 
a half pound weight is to be placed in, or attached 
‘to, the weight scale; the weight of the packages 
must then be taken to the pound only, the weight 
scale preponderating according to the usual practice 
in taring, The half pound weight placed in the 
scale is to be ignored in recording the tare,” 


TarEs.—In order to obtain full benefit from this 
new regulation, Managers should arrange that the 
weight of the empty packages (including, lead, nails, 
screws, bands, ete.) should be some 3:oRr 4 ouNCES 

ander THE HALF POUND, say for example, 201b. 5oz. 
The Customs would then take the weight of the 
package as 20lb. 

ross Wricur.—Having made the tares of an 
ate weight, the package should be filled with as 
much Tew as it will conveniently hold, the gross 
weight to be A FBW OUNCES Ov¢?)? THE POUND, 


There being no occasion for the net weights to be 
alike, it is unnecessary to crush the Tea into any 
particular package. 

As the Customers disregard all odd ounces in 
weighing groes, it is not to the advantage of the 
Producer for the package to weigh many ounces 
over the pound, four or five being sufficient to allow 
for evaporation, leakage and variation in scales. 


> 
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The following are examples of gool ana. bad 
picking under the new Customs methods of weighing: — 


GOOD PACKING, ‘ 
lb. oz, Tb: 


(Ave: 1; 1900, 


Actual gross weight of Taken by 
package -. 124 4 Customs as 124 
Actual Tare of package 24 4 do do 24 


Actual net weight of 


Taken by 
package 


Fes § 0nd 6) Customs as 160 


there being no loss in weight, a condition which 
couid never have occurred under the previous method 
of weighing, the odd ounces both in gross and fare 
having been given against the Producer; these 
totalled from a few ounces to nearly two pounds, 
irrespective of the one pound draft allowance. , 


BAD PACKING. 


lb. oz, lb. 
Actual gross weight of Taken by 
package soot 2A OT Customs as 194 
Actual Tare of package 24 9 do do 25 
Actual net weight of Taken by 
package -- 100 6 Customs as 99 


sho+ing a loss of as much as 1-lb, 6-0z., besides the 

l-lb. trade draft. 

Gow, Witson & Sranton, Tea Brokers, London, E.G 
—— ee 


‘TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST.”—Planters and 
others who have preserved the back numbers 
of volumes of this publication will be glad 
to learn that the long-desired “*Popical 
Index” to the whole 19 volumes will shortly 
appear and a copy willbe forwarded to each 
subscriber. 


REASONING ' PowER OF PLANTs.—Do plants 
reason? This seems a Strange question. but it 
is asked by the danghter of a prominent Mexican 
planter, who has been making a series of ex- 
periments, and publishing the results--in a 
Mexican newspaper. Among the many experi- 
riments made by this young lady naturalist 
of Mexico the most suggestive was made with 
a morning glory plant. This young lady 
drove a nail in the wall some distance from the 
tendril of & morning glory plent. The tendril 
began at once to grow toward the nail. The 
nail was shifted ; the tendril shifted its course, 
Five times the nail was shifted, and_ five times 
the tendril shifted its course, Finally a cord 
was hung up to tempt the tendril, and it 
shifted its course toward the cord and left 
the nail which it had five times persisted 
in following. The young lady asks: How did 
the plant know that the nail wag there? And 
how did it know that the nail was shifted ? 
When the cord was stretched at an equal 


distance away, how did it know the difference 


between the cord and the nail?- She also asks: 
Why do the tendrils of the morning glory 
prefer a cord of continuous support, such as a 
cord, wire, or lath, or rail, rather than a peg 
or nail, which does not give this continuous 
support? Why when presented with on equal 
choice between the two, ’ will they invariab'y 
choose the continuous support? After asking 
a series of questions logically springing from 
the facts cited and others, she concludes ‘by 
asserting that plants really reason,—Indian 
Gardening. AOIEE 
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THE THA MARKET, 


ANNUAL REVIEW. 
88, Mincrne Lane, June, 1900. 


The issue by the London Brokers’ Association of 
statistics for the twelve months ending 31st May brings 
an opportunity of looking into the position and pros- 
pects of tea, and of tryingto find ont what light the 
past season throws upon the future. 

Thetask is rendered difficult by the unusual events 
which have occurred to disturb the regular course 
of business and to place the figares relating to con- 

_ sumption in a position which makes them fora time 
of litsie value for the purpose of comparison with 
statistics of previous years. 

At the beginning the position was a strong one. 
The’ increased use of Indian tea during 1898-9) had 
reduced stocks to a low point; had raised prices for 
both Ceylon and Indian to a level which promised 
well for growers; and had made it evident that 
larger supplies could be taken here, and were 
uecessary in order to satisfy the demands of other 
markets, For reasons connected with the nature of 
the competition among distribntors, which we ex- 
plained at the time, prospects were then especially 
good for planters wno couid secure heavy crops at 
a low cost price, and for those who could produce 
tea of fine quality. These prospects have for tha 
most part been realized; but results hive been very 
irregular, and the unequal distribution of the good 
profié attaching to the production of tea has caused 
embarrassment, and disappointment to many who 
have been accustomed to rely upon the security 
of an average yield of good medium quality. 

The hope of an active business at the outset was 
deferred by the dispute arising from the proposal to 
do away with the 1 1b. draft. A’ settlement based 
upon a compromise was agreed upon, but when this 
was found not to be acceptable to all concerned, 
Her Majesty's Customs declined to carry it out in 
face of the objections raised. 

A new and more equitable method of 


; WFIGHING THE CHESTS 

has however, at length been adopted, which 
should to some extent lessen the loss in weight sus- 
tained by Importers. It is a difficult matter to reconcile 
conflicting interests when touching customs of trade, 
especially when, as in this case, they have the pre- 
scription of nearly a century’s usage, being based 
upon the “ Hast India Conditions” prevailing in the 
days of the old Company. 

The friction caused by the dispute subsided, but 
business wasiuterrupted anda counter-combination was 
organised by the buyers. ‘To meet this, concerted 
action on the part of the Indian Importers followed, 
in order to control the quantity brought to Auction 
—while the Ceylon Importers, having to deal with a 
crop arriving all the year round, preferred to go on- 
selling as before. ; 

Opinions differ whether the regulation of the 


INDIAN AUCTIONS 


has been beneficial. It was probably insteu 
mental in maintaining quotations for common teas, 
notwithstanding the great increase in their production 
—which is held by some to account for the decline 
in the value of good medium grades—but it has not been 
altogether agreeable to those who had to keep back 
tea that it was inexpedient to hold. We doubt, how- 
ever, if the average value of the crop has been affected, 
for subject to variation in qnality this must always 
depend upon the relation which the total supply bears 
to the total requirement, and not upon mecha- 
nical arrangements governing a week’s or a month's 
sales. 

When free supplies were eventually brought to sale 
the usual active autumn trade developed, marked by 
the high prices paid for a while for fine tea, »nd by 
the anomaly of declining prices for good medium kinds 
whilst common sorts were rising above the level of 
last season. Later on came the unfortunate catas- 
trophe in Darjeeling ; the signs that production, stimu- 

12 ' 
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lated by the high price of common tea, was exceed: 
ing estimates; and the sharp advance in the Bank 
rate—affecting the stability ot the market. 

In January and February the large purchases 


brought business cidents ae 
nected’ with the’ Budget are too.revent to: need re- 
capitulation, beyond recording that the strain upon the 
Trade’s resources entailed by the ciearance of some 
40 million lb. in advance of requiremenis left them un- 
ready buyers and was. followed by changes. in price 
adverse to holders. 

Some time may pass before the effect of 

ADVANCE IN DUTY 


to a standstill, Thei 


the 


becomes clear, The fall in the valaa of in- 
ferior ‘kinds since the Budect is a ‘natural 


resulf of superabundant supply, and has, we think, 
no connection with the higher duty, which would be 
more likely to increase’ the demand for the cheaper 
sorts if, as we fear may be the case, distributors 
find that owing to the advance in the retail quota- 
tions their sale of low-priced teas increases ut the 
expense of those of higher value. 

It is-so difficult to find a reason for taxing to 
the extent of 75 per cent of its value a product of 
Buitish industry now regardedas a necessary of life 
to the working classes, that reduction of the tax will 
naturally be expected when the emergency is past ; 
we must, therefore, be prepared for interesting if 
somewhat restless markets in the future before each 
successive Budget day. 

{fn the meantime we do not fear any serious reduc- 
tion in the quantity actually used here, because tea 
is such a cheap and wholesome beverage,—but hand- 
to-mouth trading will be more than ever the retailers’ 
policy, and may cause some shrinkage in the quantity 
cleared. ‘Uhe range of value will depend upon the 
character and dimension of the crops. Is will be 
well if they are of somewhat higher class than the 
last crops, for if the supplies show a large increase two 
years in succession, failing the attraction of better 
quality, lower prices will be needed to draw buyers 
and stimulate trade. It must not be forgotten that 
every producing country has increased its contribu- 
bution to the world’s requirements —the total increase 
being more than 50 million tb.—-and that no market 
is now likely to be short of stock, 

Writing a year ago we intimated that we could use 
a totalof 275 million lb. Had our importations bees 
confined to that or a little more, producers would 
have done extremely well, notwithstanding high rates 
of exchange and freight; but 300 millions have been 
sent (weighing in london 293 millions), an increase 
of 32 millions upon last season’s supply, which has 
proved to be more than the market could absorb 
without a reduction in the average value. 

It is not certain to what extent 


HOME CONSUMPTION 
has expanded during the year, 
clearances since lst January 
Taking the Board of Trade returns, as the most 
complete, it is seen that from 1st June to 31st 
December there was an increase of four million 
pounds in the quantity duty paid, being at the rate ot 
about seven millions per annum; but during that 
time common teas were so dear that retailers were 
working on the smallest stocks possible, we, there- 
fore, think that the increase may have beenas much 
as ten million pounds during the year, an opinion 
to which the very prosperous condition of trade and 
industry lends support. On this assumption, had 
nothing occurred to disturb the figures. we should 
now be recording that about 278 or 280 millions had 
been used at home or sent abroad, aud that in place 
of the inadequate stocks held a yearago we had now in 
hand only the supplies necessary for working a trade of 
the large dimensions now reached. 

Believing this to be a reasonable estimate of the 
position, we contemplate with composure a total im- 


the increased 


being misleading. 
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portation of 285 or 290 million lb, during the coming 
season, to inciude about 150 millions from India, about 
110 millions from Ceylon, with 25 or 30 millions from 
China and Java. This would seem tobe as much as 
will be reqnired; unless, therefore, some limit of 
production be found, it will be uecessary to dispose 
of larger quantities of Ceylon and Indian tea abroad 
in order to avoid an over-supply here. The pyo- 
babilities are that a limit will be reached by natural 
process, and that neither India nor Ceylon will for 
the second time give a yield largely in excess of 
expectation ; there is not, moreover, the same induce- 
ment to pluck freely as there was a year ago, when 
common teas were ld to 2d higner than they are now. 

The fossibility of 

HEAVIER SHIPMENTS FROM CHINA 

is a contingency, its total export having recovereJ from 
107 millions in 1898-9 to 115 millions in 1899-1900, but 
there is little reason to fear it, seeing that the quota- 
tion of 6d. for common tea ruling here last year did not 
attract very much more than when the price was 44d. 
The fact is that retailers only use it in the last resort, 
and good China tea cannot be obtained cheaply enough 
or in sufficient quantity to affect the position. Japan 
continues a strenuous competitor in the States and 
Canada, bué not elsewhere. The produce of Java finds 
increasing favour now that so much grown from Assam 
seed is coming in: the shipments were nearly 13 
millions in 189y. 

We record with satisfaction an 
amount of business transacted by 


PRIVATE CONTRACT 
sometimes at separate quotations, sometimes at an 
all-round price, and chiefly in low or medium grades 
sent in large lines, negotiations over the smaller 
quantities of finer tea being usually too prolonged to 
enable much business in these kinds to be adjusted 
in the time at the disposal of buyers. The drawback 
of being tied to the Auction Room and the advan- 
tage of an alternative have been realized. and it is 
seen that a free private-contract market open to any 
sellers wishing to make use of it would lessen some of 
the difficulties that meet them. 
The 


increase in the 


STATISTICS 


at foot speak for themselves, and disclose a 
larger business at a lower average price, with 
steady, if not rapid increase in the Colonial and fore- 
ign demand for our teas. With the permission of our 
friends we add the particulars of some of their Indian 
crops sold in London. 
Wm. Jas, & Hy. THOMPSON. 
Summary of the exports to all parts from the 


several sources of production :— 
1898. 1899. 
From Indian (season) .. 157,210.000 175,000,000 
Ceylon do - 119,000,009 138,000,000 
*Chins do  .. 107,000,000 115,000,000 
Japan (year) .. 40,500,000 45,830,000 
Java do ae 9,720,000 12,850,000 


433,430,000 486,680,000 
SS 


SUGAR AND PiNEAPPLES. 

We extract the following from the report by 
Mr. Chas. Ford, Superifitendent of the Botanical 
and Afforestation Department :— 

Forestry.—Plianting tothe extent of 54,582 trees 
has been continued in the island, and Kowloon 
in ten different localities, and in various new 
and old roads where trees would thrive. 

NEW TERRITORY. 

His Excellency the Governor when travelling 
in the territory came to the conclusion after 
seeing the Sugar-cane growing there, that new 

* Not including about 34,000,000 lb. sent overland 
to Ruesia, and 64,000,000 lb. of Brick Tea sent abroad 
in 1599, 
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varieties of cane might be introduced, and at His 
Excellency’s request I have made arrangements 
for new varieties to be obtained from different 
countries, some of which have arrived and been 
planted near Ha Tsun. 

His Excellency also obtained two Chatanooga 
Sugar Mills, which this department had fixed in 
the new territory, and exhibited the working of 
to the sugar-growers there. The advantages these 
mills possess over the native mills may lead to 
their extended introduction. 

I have also obtained improved varieties of Pine: 
apple-plants from Ceylon, which will be useful 
introductions to the districts where Pineapples 
are now cultivated to a considerable extent. The 
best fruits from the new territory are now brought 
over to Hong-Kong, and canned at a factory at 
West Point.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, Jnue 23rd. 


se 
BRAZIL COFFFEE NOTES. 


A correspondent writes to the Imperio that the 
coffee crop along the lines of the Paulista railway 
is small and of inferior quality. 

A telegram of the 25th instant states that the 
S. Paulo coffee crop has been injured by heavy 
rains. In districts in which the gathering of the 


crop had commenced the loss is estimated at twenty 
per cent. 

It may be confidently assumed that the losses in- 
curred in the coffee market through the imposi- 
tion of quarantines on account of the bubonic pest 
will have to be borne by the planters. The heavy 
crops and the large stocks in consuming markets 
will give the buyer sufficient advantage over the 
seller to enable him to dictate terms.--Rio News. 


———— 
THE INDIAN TEA TRADE. 


THE export figures for the year 1899-1900, 
ending 3lst March, are as follows in the 
Indian Customs Accounts :— 


12 MONTHS, IST APRIL TO 31ST MARCH. 


1897-98. 1898-99. 1899-1900 
. Tea— Ib. Ibs ee lb. 

To United Kingdom 137,655,857 139,245,995 154,161,492 
Russia 96 689,271 500,589 467,451 
Canada -. 593,532 1,044,256 1,939,943 
United States 929,704 1,413,624 2.744.854 
China -. _ 565,274 883,307 1,248. 857 
Persia -- 1,464,394 3.456.791 1,953,900 
Turkey in Asia.. 1,336,970 2,598,981 2149 414° ~ 
Australia -- 6,792,654 6,306,135 8,362,797 
Other Countries 1,424,161 2,021,394 2.016419 


_— - —— -. —___ 


_ Total Ib...151,451,817 157,470,672 175,038,127 
For imports we have :— 


12 MONTHS, IST APRIL TO 31ST MSRCH. 


1897-98. 1898-99. 1899-19C0 
Tea— lb. lb. Ib. 
From Ceylon -- 1,059,716 1,108,686 — 570,161 
China -» 1,689,564 1,751,653 1,921,826 
Other Countries 765,733 799,103 711,194 

Total lb. .. 8,515,0 3 3,659,442 3,203,111 


TEA, CINNAMON, CocONUTS AND RUBBER‘ 
—Mr. Vigors, in his Administration Report 
on Kalutara District for 1899, states that 
about 300 acres were added to the area in 
Tea, and 297 to that of Cinnamon, about 
50 acres of Coconuts; while Para Rubber 
was freely put out in tea and special lots 
were likely to be bought to be planted this 
year with Rubber, 
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ADVERTISING OF INDIAN TEA. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN MARKETS FUND, 


Indian Tea Association, 
Royal Hxchange Building, Caleutta, 16 June. 
(TO ALL PROPRIETORS AND AGENTS OF 
TEA ESTATES.) 


Drar Sifs,—Lam now directed by the Gene* 
ral Committee of the Indian Tea Association 
to invite contributions from All Proprietors 
and Agents of tea estates to this Fund for the 


year 1900-1901. 


a 


the Association in London in 
Fund, and in projecting measures for future 
work, have devoted their attention mainly to 
three objects. Firstiy, to the continuance of 
the work in America; secondly, to the best 
means of developing the tea trade on the Conti- 
nent of Europe; and, thirdly, to the effective 
representation of Indian tea at the Paris Ex- 


administering the 


hibition. 


3. The work in America has been carried on by 
this Association conjointly with the Ceylon Asso- 
ciation. The representative in the United States 
of the latter body—Mr, W. Mackenzie—has acted 
during the year as joint agent of the both Asso. 
ciations. His efforts in behalf of the industry 
have been eminently successful, the quantity of 
Indian and Ceylon tea taken by the United States 
and Canadain 1899 being 17,226,000 Ib., as com- 
pared with 13,609,000 lb, in 1898. This is, the 
Committee think, a most gratifying increase; and 
they propose to continue, and, if possible, extend 
their operations in the coming year both in the 
United States andin Canada. They will again 
co-operate with the Ceylon Association ; and they 
are confident that the satisfactory results of the 

t year will be repeated. 

Ha Whe second main object which the London 
Committee have kept steadily in view throughout 
the year is the development of the markets in 
the various countries of Europe. To that end 
they have deputed Mr. J EH Musgrave Harington 
on a mission of enquiry into the conditions and 
prospects of the trade in Russia, Germany, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, Holland and elsewhere. Mr. 
Harington is making special enquiries into the 
facilities now existing in those countries for sup- 
plying tea; and also into the question of the 
possibility of increasing the demand for it. 
On receiving his report the London Committee 
propose to follow it up by active measures of 
exploitation on lines somewhat similar to those 
adopted in America by Mr. Blechynden. That 
is to say by an extensive system of advertising; 
by assisting those already engaged in trade ; and 
by establishing new agencies at places as may 
be deemed advisable. ; 

5. The work which is being done in connec- 
tion with the Paris Exhibition isso well known 
as to need only a passing reference. Every effort 
is being made to direct the attention of visitors 
to the Exhibition to Indian tea, and to encourage 
them to use it. Facilities are also afforded to 
purchasers for obtaining surplies outside the Exhi- 
bition. There is good reason to hope that, as 
a result of the representation, a considerable 
impetus wiil be given to the consumption of tea 
in France, where at present the trade is com- 
paratively insignificant. 


2 During the past year the Committee of - 
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6. I am now to turn to the question of the in- 
creased production of Indian and Ceyion teas, which 
in the opinion of both the Londonand Caleutta Com- 
mittees, constitues the chief reason atthe present time 
for extending consumption in foreign markets. 
From the figures * it will be seen that while produc. 
tion during the past five years has increased by 30 
per cent., consumption in the United Kingdom 
has risen by only 15 percent. With an enhanced 
import duty there is not the smallest ground for 
assuming that in the near future consumption will 
show a more rapid rate of increase But, on the 
other hand, it is practically certain that the 
production of tea will be considerably augmented 
in the present and following seasons. The er- 
tensions now coming into bearing, and the more 
general application of scientific principles to 
cultivation, leave little room fur doubt as to the 
accuracy of this assumption. 

7, It is therefore evident that unless vigorous 
and determined measures are now taken to stimu- 
late consumption in countries other than the 
United Kingdom, it will soon be impossible to 
avoid an overstocked market and lower prices in 
London. That those evils should be avoided is 
essential to the well-being of the industry; and 
the Committee accordingly now appeal to all 
Proprietors and Agents to contribute in behalf of 
the gardens under their direction in order that a 
comprehensive foreign market programme may be 
undertaken, What that programme is to be has 
already been indicated; and ample funds will be 
required if it is to be carried out in an efficient 
and satisfactory manner. 

8. The Committee would particularly appeal 
to all Proprietors and Agents who have hitherto 
held aloof from the Fund. That the ex- 
tension of consumption in foreign markets 
has now become a matter of vital importance 
to the industry has already been shown; and 
it is therefore clearly necessary that the measures 
now being taken by the Association to promote that 
extension should be supported by the industry with 
complete unanimity. By no other means can suc- 
cess be fully achieved ; and as the resulting ad- 
vantages are shared proportionately by all, it is 
but reasonable that the funds required should be 
similarly raised. 

9. The basis for contributions will be the same 
as in previous years, viz.:— 

4 annas per acre on the area undercultivation; and 

4 anna per maund on the production; 


and lam to ask if you will be good enough to 
intimate not later than the 15th August next on 
the subjoined form your willingness to support the 
Fund on this basis, 

Yours faithfully, W. PARSONS, Secretary, 


* PRODUCTION IN MILLIONS OF LB. 


India. Ceylon. Total. 

1895 135 98 233 

1896 148 108 25€ 

1897 ate 148 116 264 

1898 153 120 273 

1899 175 130 305 

CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM IN MILLIONS OF LB, 

Indie. Ceylon. Total. 

1895 116 74 190 

1896 123 80 203 

gt 189% 125 85 210 

1598 133 83 216 

1899 oe 134 85 219 


' _Indian Planters’ Gazette. 
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CEYLON SHARE 
VARYING VALUE OF SHARES. 
VALUE OF SHARES BETWEEN JULY, 1899 AND 


=) 
5 
Name of a 
Company. 5 
a 
CEYLON PRO- 
DUCE COM- 
PANIES. 
Agra Ouvah 
Estates 500 
Castlereagh 100 
Ceylon Hills 100 
Ceylon Tea & 
Coconut 500 
Ceylon Pro- : 
vineial 500 
Claremont 100 
Clunes 100 
Clyde 100 
Doomoo 100 
Drayton 100 
Bila 100 
Estates of 
Uva 500 
Glasgow 590 
Great Wes- 
tern 500 
Gangawatta 100 
Hapugaha- 
yoelande 200 
High Forests 500 
Do. part paid 350 


Horrekelly 100 


Kalutara 500 
Kandyan 

Hills 100 
Kelani Tea 

Garden 100 
Kirklees 100 
Knavesmire 100 
Kanapedi- 

watte 100 
Maha Uva 

Hstat 500 
Mocha . 500 
Nahavilla 500 
Neboda 506. 
Ottery 100 


Palinerston 560 
Penrhos 100 
Pine Hill 60 
500 


Pitakance 
Putupaula 100 
Ratwatta 

Cocoa 500 
Rayigam 100 
Roeberry 160 
Ruanwella 160 
St. Helier 500 
Talgaswela 160 


Do. 7 7% Pref. 100 
Tonacombe 500 


Udabage 100 
Udagama, 'Pea 
& Vimber 50 


Union Hs- 
tates 
Upper Mas- 
keliya 500 
Ovakellie {CO 
Vogan 100 
Wanarajah —# 500 
Yataderia 100 


500. 


sunLy 1900, 


Value per Share 
1st July, 1899. 
(Share Report 

30th June.) 


50. 
1,000 B 
100 


1,150 
380 


MARKET : 


t Jan., 1900. 
(Share Report 


Ss 
Jan., oth.) 


Value per Share 


onl 


500 
500 B 


29 


alue per Share 


on 2nd July, 1909. 
(Share Report 
June, 29th.) 


Vv 


900 B 
90 


500 (noml,) 


500 T 
40B 
65 
60 


225 B 
935, T 


640 B 


200 B 


525 


400 
360 


| 3 
(an) 
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CEYLON COM-— 
MERCIAL 


COMPANIES. 
Adam’s Peal 

Hotel 100 60 40B = 
Bristol Hotel 100 85 85B 95 B 
Do.7% Deb. 100 1024B 105B 1074 B 
Ceylon Gene- . 

ral Steam 

Navigation 100 195B 205 215 B 
Colombo Apo- 

thecaries’ 100 125 135 B 1423 B 
Colombo As- 

sembly 

Rooms 20 124 123 B 123 B 
Colombo Ho- 

tels 100 280 303 300 
Colombo Fort 

Land and 

Building 100 80B gp — 
Galle Face 

Hotel 100 1673 1473 T 145 B 
Kandy Hotels 100 80 1123B 1174B 
Mount Lavinia 

Hotel 500 400 300 150 B 
New Colombo 

Ice 100 162 1723,.T 175 T 
Nuwara Eliya 

Hotels 100 35 273; 30 
Public Hall 20 15B 15B 15B 
Petroleum 


Storage Ord. 100 — = ps, 
Do. 10% Prefs. 100 _ _ - 
Station Ho- 

tels, Kandy 100 40 30 30 


Nore.—B = Buyers, T = Transactions. 
rest are Sellers’ Quotations. 


The 


———_——_.—__— 


COORG: COFFEE: RECORD PRICES. 


Record prices were obtained at the public sale 
in Mincing Lane on the 22nd ultimo, when 
Messrs. R J Rouse and Co, pnt up seven bags 
shipped by Messrs. Morgan and Son marked 
“C1 Palkimad” presented by Mr. Coclavandra 
Appiah, of Coorg, to be sold for the benefit of 
the Disabled and Wounded Soldiers’ Fund. 
The lots were advertised to be sub-divided, if 
necessary, to suit the requirements of patriotic 


consumers, and they realised the following 
prices :-— 
Bag ewt. S. 

] 3 1B? 152 per ewt. 

1 on ee? 169 do 

1 Wk 162) do 

1 1 2 165 do 

1 ce Ih 200 do 

1 oI eee 500 199 4? de 

1 20 i 2 an 204 to 250 


The last bag was divided into six lots, and the 
samples realised 5 shillings per lb. The sale began 
by a reference from the Chai man (Mr. Rouse) 
to the relief of Mafeking and to its gailant de- 
fence, in which the whole Empire took the utmost 
interest, the universal feeling being that what 
effected one portion cf the Empire affected the 
whole—this being exemplified by this sale. Three 
cheers were given for Lientenant-General Baden- 
Powell and. his gallant garrison. At the con- 
clusion of the sale, after singing the National 
Anihem, it was resolved that the best thanks of 
the coffee trade be tendered to Mr. Coolivandra 
Appiah for his donation, and the meeting con- 
cluded by singing ‘‘ For he isa joily good fellow.” 
—Madras Mail, June 20, 


THE 


A FARMER’S EVERY-DAY 
No. LX. 
(By Cosmopolite. ) 


For some yearsnow the burning question 

amongst agriculturists has been 
‘“ THE LABOUR BILL,” 

which goes on increasing yearly in the same 
ratio that prices decrease for farming pro- 
ducts.—which is another way of saying that 
aturmer is, in # manner of speaking, obliged 
to burn the candle of his capital at both 
ends. It is not that farmers grudge giving 
good wages to their servants, far from it, 
indeed they would gladly give them double 
the amount if the prices they obtain for 
their stock and grain would go up, so as 
to justify them in so doing. Residents in 
the cities complain that the agriculturists are 
all leaving the country and migrating to the 
towns, where they do the work at half the 
wages which formerly obtained there, but 
these grumblers don’t—or wont—see that they 
themselves are to blame for the present 
state of affairs. If they would eschew from 
buying frozen tuberculous beef, from 
Australia, margarine butter, from the horse 
ranches of America, weevilly oats from 
Russia and the slops and refuse of other 
conntries which are shot into our markets, 
as if Britain was the great dumping ground 
of the world, then farmers -would be en- 
couraged to cultivate more land at home than 
they do, would find employment for those 
men whose presence is objected to, in’ the 
cities, and thus there would be retained, in 
_ our own country, millions of money. which, 
at present, goes to provide our enemies with 
the means of keeping up armies and navies 
for our undoing. I fear, however, that the 
dwellers in towns will not do anything of the 
sort ; they prefer eating the cheap but nasty 
food of our enemies, even although they see 
their children, when fed on this offal, grow- 
ing up a degenerate race, because it leaves 
themselves all the more money to spend in 
drink andamusements. It is a grievous thing 
to see men and  woumien, who have’ been 
accustomed to farm work and the fresh air 
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of heaven all their lives, driven to the 
towns for employment which they are 
not accustomed to, and to eat food 


which soon takes the colour of health 
from their. children’s cheeks, and causes 
themselves to seek, in drink, the forgetfulness 
of their own miserable existence of semi- 
_ poverty and of the - poisonous atmosphere ot 
their cheap lodgings: intown. When I.came 
to this farm the labour question was raging, 
and to reduce his labour bill, was the aim 
and object of every intelligent farmer; At 
that time no one in this district, had endea- 
voured to ~ 


REDUCE EXPENDITURE BY CULTIVATING 
LESS LAND, 
so IT, as usual, proceeded to do what my 


neighbours were not doing and at once laid 


down so much land in permanent grass, that 
I reduced the staff of Jabours, usual for a 
farm of this size, from 10 men to three, and 
from four pairs of hovses to one pair. Of course 
my policy, at once, became the talk of the 
district—and contemptuous sort of talk at 
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that—and several practical farmers spoke to 
me, ina friendly spirit, warning me against 
the errors of iny ways, and telling me that 
from their own personal knowledge of my 
farm, it would never lie down in permanent 
pasture. That the last four cr five tenants 
had all tried it, and that the grass had died 

1° them 


to fall back on eropping, Whilst thanking 
them for their good advice, which f know 
was well meant and in all good faith, with 
the pig-headedness of the Scot, f went on my 
own way, and succeeded in laying down 
permanent pasture of excellent quality, 
which every year is improving, till at the 
present time, some that £ have, which is 10 
and 12 years old, now carries just three 
times the stock per acre to what it did when 
t took the farm, But perhaps my ereatest 
triumph has fallen to my lot this year, when 
owing to acold, hard and backward spring, 
the grass in the district can scarcely provide 
a ‘bite for the cattle, In my case the: old 
grass with its close sole, retains every drop 
of dew that falls which has helped’on the 
grass, and the stock in my parts are wading 
in luxuriant feed, while those same practical 
farmers, who warned me against attempting 
to grow permanent pasture on my farm, 
have sent me 150 of their cattie to graze in 
my parks, paying me 2s a head per week, and 
this because their own barren pastures were 
starving the stock. 
ANOTHER GREAT ADVANTAGES 

which is derived from the laying down of 
permanent pasture, beside reducing . the 
labour bill is found in the long rest which 
the land gets during the time it lies in grass, 
for; when put into crop again after a dozen 
years of grazing, the crop is generally found 
to be a double one, whilst the turnips which 
follow are not only a heavier crop, but are 
of better quality and free irom all disease. 

The month of June sees the last of the 
sheep-shearing in our district, a work that I 
am particularly fond of, reminding me as it 
does of those early days, ferty years ago, 
when J learned the noble art in the back 
blocks of New Zealand and afterwards burst 
forth in Australia as a perfect ‘‘vinger”’ of 
the shed; and how pleasant are those 
thoughts, for surely Gone may be said to live 
twice who can enjoy the recollection of his 
former life! Farmers twenty years my 
junior, when they see ine on the shearing- 
floor, geing round a sheep with the old 
“ringers” stroke of my youth, confess that 
they cannot buckle to sucha job: that only 
aman with a first-class. guttapercha back, 
with a hinge inthe middle of it, need attempt 
that, hardest job a farmer can set him- 
selfto do. But to me it is work and pleasure 
combined and I hope i may long be able to 
hold ny own with the shears. It may not 
be generally known that up to this time 
Ihave been, I believe, the only exporter of 

WOOL FROM CEYLON, 

It happened so long ago asin 1875, when a 
flock of fifty sheep arrived in Colombo from 
Australia and owing to the heat experienced 
during the voyage their fieeces were all 


hanging about them in tatters and they 
looked a disreputable lot’ indeed. 


IT volun- 
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teered to shear them if I got the wool to 
mvself and the agents gratefully consented 
to this. I sent a Tamby into the Pettah to 
hunt up a pair of shears for me, which after 
much trouble he succeeded in doing—an old 
blunt and rusty pair, but which I promptly 
got in working order—and next morning 
I polished off 28 of the sheep before 
breakfast, finishing the remainder on 
the following morning. The appearance 
of the sheep was so greatly improved that 
they fetched excellent prices, averaging 48s 
each, and L shipped the wool home to London 
receiving in due course, upwards of £10 as 
the nett result of the sale. Sheep have al- 
ways been a_ specially attractive study to 
me, and [ have been exceedingly fortunate 
in my dealings with them. Some years ago 
Y noticed that, in our local markets, black 
sheep always fetched a better price than 
white ones, and being ever ready to take 
advantage of any such fancy on the part of 
the public, [ determined to breed black 
sheep. At that time a pure Shropshire 
Down vam lamb was born on my farm, 
which could only be considered as a freak 
of nature, as it was jet black. This lamb 
I kept for stud work and mated it with a 
lot of Shropshire Down ewes, the result of 
which was about 80 per cent or black lambs. 
As these lambs came to maturity, they not 
only proved larger than ordinary Shrops, but 
eave heavicr fleeces, and the wool realized 
n better price. The sheep themselves sold in 
the market at extraordinary prices and my 
black Shrops have now, for some years been 
celebrated in the district. Need I say that 
T have continued to breed these ever since, 
although the original ram has departed this 
life long ago and one of his descendants 
reigns in his stead. : 

No doubt readers of these notes will have 
remarked by this time, that my policy has 
always been to avoid the beaten track, and 
to farm in my own way. An article that 
everyone has for sale cannot be expected to 
give other than a very ordinary price ; but 
that which only one man has it in his power 
to place on the market, brings as a geueral 
rule, nothing short of a fancy price. _ While 
on the subject of sheep let me mention an- 
other operation in which I have proved most 
successful. About ten years ago farmers 
got an awful scare from the reckless way in 
which Government permitted cattle suffering 
from tuberculosis and pleura to be landed 
from America and the Continent, spreading 
@isease all over Britain. Like my neigh- 
bours, I took fright and promptly sold off 
all my cattle, as there happened to be good 
prices agoing at the time, replacing them 
by purchasing sheep, which are not liable to 
take the diseases above-mentioned. Then I 
converted my cattle byres so as to feed sheep 
in them, and proceeded to fatten these during 
the months of winter and spring, sending 
them to market at a time when few fat sheep 
ave for sale, and consequently, prices rule 
high, and. by this means I have been able 
to turn off 300 to 400 fat sheep every winter. 
About 18 months ago the agricultural press 
went crazy on the subject of 

THE HOUSE FEEDING OF SHEEP, 
and since then the subject has been thrashed 
bare, each one giving his experiences, none 
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of which, however, appear to me to have been 
very successful. Lately it has come to the 
knowledge of the: public that I have been 
engaged in this work for ten years, and with 
great success, so I have heen receiving letters 
from all conditions of men, asking my acvice, 
and how to go about the feeding of sheep 
in the house, what food to give them, how to 
treat them, and in short, to tell them all I 
know on the subject,—so that they might 
go in abd oppose me in thefat market. Not 
being a born idiot, [ have succeeded so far 
in not giving myself away, but merely writ- 
ing a few platitudes on the subject, winding 
up by saying that the only royal road to 
success in the house feeding of sheep is to 
look after the work yourself. Doubtless, in 
course of time, others will learn for them- 
themselves, as I did, and feeding sheep under 
cover will become as general as feeding 
cattle, and when that day comes, L suppose 
I will be obliged to pull myself together, and 
think of some other*operation that my 
brother farmers ar2 not doing, and set to 
work again in order to keep a few years 
in advance of those agriculturists who stick 
to the beaten track and the rule of thumb. 


ee 


PLANTING IN STRAITS SETTLEMENTS: 
SELANGOR. 

The acreage under European cultivation has 
been fully maintained in the face of a bad year 
and a large additional area has now come into 
bearing. It is to be feared that most of the 
native coffee plantations, which were started 
when prices were high and have since been 
abandoned, are now too far gone to te capable of 
resuscitation. Planters have paid much attention 
to rubber, especially the Para variety (Hevea 
Braziliensis), ot which a number of plants ap- 
proaching one million were put out in 1899. The 
trees have been in some places set out among 
the coffee, in others they are in plantations by 
themselves. The cultivation of the indigenous 
native rubber, Rambong Ficus elastica, has also 
received attention. When the prospects of 
Liberian coffee were at their worst, the cultiva- 
tion of coconuts was resorted to as an alterna- 
tive source of profitable planting. The industry 
has been steadily continued, both by Europeans 
and natives, and a reliable source of future pro- 
fit thus brought into existence. The single 
estate upon Which ramie hasbeen grown is still 


in the experimental stage. The questions remain- 


ing for solution relate more to the nature of 
the machinery and the cost of preparation, than 
to the growth of the fibre. The proprietors are 
well satisfied so far as they have gone, and pro- 
pose to further extend their operations in the 
near future. 

As stated in an earlier paragraph, the Enropean 
Planters have been striving against adverse 
market rates, as to which a measure of relief 
came only with the end of the year. That all 
should have persevered in the face of on apparently 
hopeless outlook reflects great credit upon our 
proprietors, and thongh it would perhaps be 
preimature yet to predict that better times are 
in store for coffee, it is satisfactory to know 
that the difficulties which have had to be faced 
have created and fostered economical methods of 
working which will be of valne to the estate 
owners for all time. Nor will the hardships 
which have been experienced be devoid ef benefit 
if they have the effect of impressing upon the pro- 
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pretors of coffee lands the necessity of seeing that 
their produce is well cured in addition to being 
well grown. Itappears to be admitted that in- 
sufficient attention was paid to this point in the 
past; that the prevalence of high ruling rates 
rendered growers less careful than they should 
have been of the coudition of the exported article ; 
but now that the Selangor Planters’ Association 
has in its recently published annual report publicly 
called upon its members to co-eperate in effect- 
ing an improvement in this respect, and that 
admonition has been productive of a generally 
expressed desire to obtain better machinery, we 
may reasonably expect that the produce of the 
future will no longer occupy an inferior place 
in public estimation on account of want of condi- 
tion, So much capital is now being invested in 
rubber planting, that it may be well that means 
should be taken, before the trees arrive at matu- 
rity, to acquire, possibly by examination in other 
countries, a practical working knowledge of the 
most effective and most economical methods of 
collecting, treating and shipping the produce, 
That which is new to planters in the Malay 
Peninsula is well understood elsewhere, and it 
would be a thousand pities that the supply of 
the future should be effected, either as to its 


quantity or quality, by the effort to acquire the 


necessary experience by unassisted endeavour. 

Very little advance was made in native plan- 
tations in 1899. The scheme for the cultivation 
of rice by His Highness the Sultan, referred to 
in the Administration Report for 1898, still remains 
in abeyance. Rice growing in the district of 
Kuala Selangor has made some little progress, 
but the unhealthiness. of the Coast districts has 
lately been such that all forms of industry have 
been somewhat suspended. Effective drainage 
works were again carried out in Kuala Selangor, 
and a commencenient was made with the formation 
of the channels for the irrigation of a selected 
area of land in the Kuang district of Ulu 
Selangor, the whole of which will eventually be 
occupied by rice planters. A consignment ot seed 
padi was obtained from Siam, and distributed 
among the districts for the purpose of improving 
this year’s rice crop. 


KUALA LANGAT DISTRICT, 
RAMIE, COFFEE RUBBER, COCONUTS. 


PROGRESS OF CULTIVATION AND RAMIE.—-The 
progress of Mr. Cyril Baxendale’s experiment in 
the cultivation of ramie constitutes one ot the most 
interesting events in the agricultural history of 
Kuala Langat. On Jugra Estate there are now 
some 44 acres planted with several varieties of 
ramie; the largest of which attains a height of 
some nine or ten feet and flourishes with con- 
siderable luxuriance, My taking charge of the 
district was almost contemporaneous with the 
starting of this valuable experiment, and I have 
been much impressed by the thorough and busi- 
ness-like way in which it has been carried out. 
At the beginning of the year, a machine for 
producing fibre was worked on the estate. In 
September Mr. Baxendale brought out from 
England a machine to produce ribbons, and _ this 
appears to give satisfactory results. ‘The experi- 
ment having occupied a longer period than was 
anticipated, an extension of the reserve of 2,000 
acres granted in 1898 has been applied for. 
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Amongst the ramie, coconuts, rubber and bananas 
are planted, and an additional 120 acres have 
been opened for the two former products. 
RUBBER ANDCOCONUTS.—The other estates of 
100 acres and upwards are extending cultivation 
by planting rubber and coconuts. For this pur- 
pose 80 acres at Bandar have been felled by His 
Highness the Sultan, and 120 acres are being 
opened on Klanang Estate, which will bring up 
the cultivated area on the latter estate to 1iearly 
409 acres. On Denmark Estate rubber and 
coconuts are being pianted amongst the coffee. 
Most applications for small holdings in the Jugra 
portion of the district are made on an undertaking 
to plant coconuts, Said Ahmit, son-in-law of the 
late Sultan, hasfelled and fenced for his purpose 
70 acres of recently obtained land. But in many 
cases the actual planting has not progressed as 
quickly as I should desire. Owing to the number 
of wild pigs in the district, the planting of 
coconuts in small holdings, unless preceded by 
fencing, is a Sisyphean task; anl I am afraid 
that many of the natives, more especiaily the 
Malays, have not yet sufficiently recovered from 
unfortunate ventures in the cultivation of. coffee, 


to brace themselves for another serious agri- 
cultural effort. 
COFFEE.—Those cultivators whose coffee was 


well advanced before the slump in prices have 
kept their gardens in a condition, which, under 
the circumstances, is surprisingly good; though 
T fear that comparatively few understand the 
economy of systematic weeding. Owine to the 
relative quickness of returns, coffee is a form of 
cultivation whieh, provided only that fairly good 
prices are anticipated, has considerable attrac- 
tions for the native cultivator. In this connec: 


tion, it is interesting to record the receipt in 
June of fifteen applications from Chinese for 


small holdings at Telok, made with a view to 

planting coffee as a catch-crop for rubber. 
PEPPER AND GAMBIER.—The pepper crop on 

the Sepang Estate of the Chee Woh Kongsi 


-amonnted to 5,212.13 pikuls, as compared with 


4,639.76 pikuls in 1898. The quantity of gambier 
collected was rather less than in the. previous 
year, but this was partly due to adithculsy in 
procuring and keeping labour, owing to the much 
higher wages obtainable on the construction of 
the Labu Valley Railway. Encouraged by the 
high price of pepper, the owners of this estate 
are makiug additions and improvements to their 
pepper plantations. In January 214 Chinese 
applied for small holdings, of 25 acres or less, 
for the planting of gambier and pepper between 
the boundaries of this estate acd the Labu River. 
The coconus trees round Jugra Hill are answer- 
ing to systematic treatment and have greatly 
improved in appearance. In other parts of the 
district the beetle gives but little trouble. 


cee eee 
COCONUTS IN KUALA SELANGOR 
DISTRICT, 1899. 


I am glad to report that the cultivation of 
coconnts is largely ou the increase. Wild pigs, 
however, do enormous damage amongst the 
younger trees and cannot in some places even 
be kept out by the ordinary sized ‘“ gagar” en- 
closing the plantation, I have been shown 
places, at Ujong Parmatang, where the young 
trees have had to be renewed perhaps four or 
five times before they have grown up, Barbed 
wire. fencing would keep them out, but the 
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‘‘yaiats,” ate not sufficiently well off, they say, 
to bear the initial expense of procuring it. 

The Selangor Coconut Oil Company's mill 
has been in working order throughout the 
year This district does not supply sufficient copra 
to enable the tactory to keep going, but a 
certain amount is imported into Kuala Selan- 
gor from deram, Bernam and Telok Anson. 
[ understand from the Minager, Mr. RS Meilcle, 
that there is a ready sale for the ‘‘ poonac”’ — 
the refuse of the copra when the oil has been ex- 
tracted—it is used for feeding horses, cattle and 
pigs, and is, 4 believe, extremely. nonrishing. 
Most of it is shipped to Australia, but ia por- 
tion is sold locally and in Kuala Lumpur. 

The coconut bectle does not appear to do 
a great deal of harm, except in a few places 
in this. district, and the provisions of the 
Enactinent for the preservation of coconut. trees 
enables. the District Officer to deal with cases 
reported where owners have taken no measures 
for checking the inroad or inereuse of the beetles 
on their-estates.—Administration Reports. 

Se cnEnEEEEtanei° coteEeneEieneeeeet 
NEGRI SEMBILAN. 
PLANTING IN STRAITS. 

irom the Report for 1899 of Mr. E W_ Birch 
as British Resident, we quote a few passages:— 

It is a pleasant duty to again report upon a year 
of great prosperity for the Negri Sembilan and 
my only regret is that the Coffee Planters did 
not share in that prosperity. Some valuable 
estates were sold at prices which must prove 
remunerative to the purchasers unless the culti- 
vation of coffee is to be entirely abandoned; an 
eventuality which, in view of the ups and downs 
of the market for agricultural produce during 
the past twenty years, it is unnecessary to con- 
sider seriously. f am glad to state that the 
Coffee Curing Mill, which I have long advocated, 
has been established at Port Dickson. ‘he price 
of Tin fluctuated between £89 and £150 per ton, 
remaining for about three months at over $80 
per pikul. DPhe average price for the year works 
out at about $72 and to it may be attributed a 
great increase in the Revenue of the State, very 
appreciable profits to the Miners, immense re- 
turns to the Farmers and a large influx of 
Chinese labourers. The Duty of Tin produced no 
no less a sum than $556,858, which is almost 
equal to the whole revenue of the State in 1897. 
Itexceeded my estimate by over $330,000. The 
value of Tin exported was more than four and 
a quarter millions of dollars. The most’ satis- 
factory feature, however, is that the output was 
57,300 pikuls, or 11,150 pikuls more than in 1898. 

sO ose AB IBS Pad © 
GREEN THA MANUFACTURE: 
PROCESS. OF MANUFACTURE ON BRUNS- 
WICK ESTATE. 
(BY THE H. DRUMMOND DEANE SYSTEM.) 

[Although already published, it is well at this 
time, tc repeat these instructions again.—Ep. 7’.A.] 

(1) ‘Lake the green leaf straight from the field 
and steam at onee in Deane & Rae’s Machine (a 
long narrow revolving box); full steam must be 
turned on for 5 minuces and then shut off, the 
leaf is then kept ina steam. box tor another 10 
minutes, the box kept revolving imeanwhile, in 
order that each Jeaf may get the full benefit of 
the steam, The leaf is then examined, and if 
found pliable (like slightly under withered leaf) it 
is taken oat and spread on tats to drain off the 
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superfinous water ; ifthe leaf is not found to be 
sufficiently pliable another 2 minutes in box 
should be allowed. Some time should be allowed 
for draining off the water. 

(Il) A suitable quantity is then taken to the 
roller and rolled for half an hour lightly, atter 
being discharged, all lumps (of whieh a great 
many will be in evidence) must be carefully 
broken by hand, or it may be put into dryer for 
ashort time betore going to roller. 

(III) The roll is then taken to the drier and 
partially fired to rid it of excess of moisture, care 
being taixen not, to allow it to become crisp. 

(IV) {t is then rolled again for one hour. 
Owing to the brittle quality of the leaf after it has 
been submitted to the steaming process, it is not 
possible at any time to apply weight to it in rolling. 
After discharge from roller, the leaf must be 
again carefully broken by hand. 

(V) Then final fired. This last operation must 
be thoroughly completed, care however being 
taken that temperature is not allowed too high 
{say D.D. Sirocco 210 degrees to 220 degrees 
should be the maximum), as the leaf very easily 
blisters, also a ‘‘ toasted ” flavour (which is ob- 
jectionable) may be imparted to the tea. Firing 
should be as brisk as possible, as it adds to the 
pungency of the tea, the points mentioned above 
being carefully observed. 


SIFTING PROCESS. 
The bulk is first passed through a 
No, 12 sieve and called young Hyson 


then ,, 10 ,, a Hyson 
A SAT OGIAIB 3 “a Hyson No. 2 
and what remains on top of No. 8 has to be broken 
through it. 
Dust from Young Hyson should be mixed with 
the lower grades. 
There should not be more than from 10 to 12 per 
cent of dust altogether from the other grades, 


which is called ‘* fwanky,” and is sometimes> 


mixed with Byson and Hyson No. 2. 
——— 
AMERICA’S. NEW POSSESSIONS. 
ENORMOUS GROWTH OF AMERICAN TRADE. 


Here are figures showing how American exports 
to Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines 
have grown in three years :— 


Fiscal Cuba. Porto Rico. Hawaii. Philippines. 

Years. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1898 9,561,656 1,505,046 5,907,155 127,804 
1899 10,619,377 2,685,848 9,305,470 404,193 


*1900 25,000,000 3,6(0,000 14,500,000 2,500,000 
* May and June, 1900 ,estimated.. 


—Sell’s Commercial Intelligence. 
po 
ELEctric LIGHT ON A PERAK SUGAR ESTATE: 


—What is believed to be the first electric light- 
ing plant in Perak, was installed in Gedong 


Sugar Estate, Began Serai, a few days ago. It» 


is working most satistactorily. ‘he above Estate, 
expects to receive very shortly, the materials for 
a factory of the latest type, the mili and crush- 
ing plant’ of which, will 
imported into the East, with a new type of 
evaporators and erystallizers, altogether capable 
of turning out about 49 tons of sugar daily.— 
Perak Pioneer, June 20. 


dl 


be the largest ever © 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF “GREEN TEAS” 
IN CEYLON. 


No one has a better right to discourse on the 
subject of pure “green” teas in connection with 
our Ceylon industry than Mr, Drummond Deane ; 
for the pages of our Tropical Agriculturist bear 
witness to the fact, of Mr. Deane having been 
about the very first to experimen: in the manu- 
facture ot green teas and to offer to instruct his 
brother planters in regard to the same. If we are 
not mistaken, Mr. A, E. Wright got his first 
lesson from his neighbour, the whilom ‘laird of 
Kintyre.” 

We direct attention tothe long letter on the 
subject which has reached us from Travancore. In 
it Mr, Deane refers to his early experience as a 
maker of green tea; to the great praise given, 
both locally and in America, by experts as to 
the quality of his product, and to the fact that 
he had brought out a small patent in connection 
with the preparation. But when all is said and 
done, we may ask what came of the industry 
which was then the subject of so much encourage- 
ment and praise? [t is quite evident that it would 
not have been abandoned, even temporarily, by 
Mr. Deane, or Mr. Wright, had it shown much 
profit; and that of course must continue to be 
the practical test to apply at the present time. 
Apart from the ‘‘ bonus” which, even if renewed, 


.cannot do more than provide for a very limited 


quantity, the individual planter will be sure to 
ask, *‘ If I make green, in place of black, tea, am 
I likely to get Id, 2d, or even 4d more per lb.’’? 
If, on the other hand, he finds that, while for his 
‘black ” tea he ean get 64d a 1b., for the green 
he can at most secure 6d, nu amount of persuasion 
is likely to change his course. We speak of the 
individual planter. The case is rather different in 
respect of large Companies or extensive proprietors. 
It may be very good policy for such to make a 
proportion of ‘*green tea” even if it fetches a 
poor piice comparatively, in order to relieve the 
pressure on the ‘black tea” market; and it is 
here where the Colony will look for a good lead 
from some of our mo e extensive and prosperous 
Tea Companies. In Travancore, too, a good deal 
of green tea ought to be made to supplement the 
shipments from Ceylon, 
SS 
OUR PEARL FISHERIES : 

THH NEED OF SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGA- 
TION; AND OF A MARINE BIOLOGICAL 
STATION ON THE COAST OF CEYLON. 


We direct attention to along and thought- 
ful letter on the above subject from Mr. 
Oliver Collett, of Lower Dikoya, who is well- 
known to scientists, as well as his brother- 
planters, as an enthusiastic Naturalist of no 
mean attainments in the Department which 
he has made more peculiarly his own. We 
say so much in order that his letter may 
receive the attention it deserves from the 
local Government, and that it may especially 
come under the notice of His Excellency the 
Governor. Sir West Ridgeway is aware of 
the important scientific, as well as practical, 
work performed at the Marine Biological 
station at Port Erin in the Isleof Man. We 
had the pleasure of learning a good deal 
about this station in 1896, with a party of 
the British Association, guided, if we. re- 
member rightly, by Dr. Herdman, F.R.S, &c., 

i) 
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“point to the neission of Mr. 
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Professor of Natural History in University 
College, Liverpool. We ave not going into 
any details; but curiously enough we find 
that Professor Herdman, along with Pro- 
essor R. W. Boyce, Mr. G. ©. Bourne, and 
Professor C. S, Sherrington, was appointed 
in 1895, ‘to report on the Elucidation of the 
** Lite Conditions of the Oyster under Normal 
“and Abnormal Kavironment, including in 
“the latter the effect of sewage matterand 
“ pathogenic organisms.” This investigation 
was carried on—and was the subject of suc- 
cessive Reports to the British Association all 
through 1896, 1897, and 1898. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that Professor Herdman—who, 
from his connection with the Isle of Maun, 
is, probably, well-known to Sir West Ridge- 
way—iould be about the very best scientific 
authority to advise the Ceylon Governinent 
at this time on what should follow on Sir 
Wm. Twynam’s History and Report, and 
whether a_ scientific investigation and the 
establishment of a Marine Biological Station 
near the site of our Pearl Fisheries is justi- 
fied by the circumstances. Professor Herd- 
man is too busy and important a man _ to 
come to Ceylon himself—except it were on 
a flying visit—and therefore our Government 
may be sure of an impartial opinion on the 
Papers placed before him. 

We have no doubt there are some amongst 
the community who entertain strong doubts as 
to science being able to help usin this matter, 
and that our proposition, if carried out, 
would simply mean a waste of public money 
without any practical results; and they 
Holdsworth, 
F.Z.S., with its absolutely negative result, 
and still later to the investigation held by 


Myr. Hdgar Thurston for the Madras Gov- 
ernment. Now, it is quite true that Mr. 


Holdsworth’s inability to help us, after five 
years’ labour on our shores, was a_ bitter 
disappointment to Governor Siz Hercules 
Robinson and the whole community; and 
served to cast discredit on scientific aid from 
that day to this. But what does Sir Wm. 
Twynam show (as repeated by Mr. Collett) 
—that Mr. Holdsworth never saw a Pearl 
Wishery and_ never even during his fiye years 
as Ceylon Naturalist, had the opportunity 
of joining in an inspection of a bed of peari- 
oysters on one of the banks off our shores. 
His five years were absolute blanks in these 
respects. Then let us think of scientific 
progress since 1805-1870! Why, Marine Bio- 
logy was an unknown study thirty years 
ago. Sir Wm. Twynam, 00, is ignorant of 
the fact that, apart from Mr. Thurston’s 
Monograph, there is much useful informa- 
tion to be gathered from other Colonies 
and countries bearing on Pearl Oysters, 
We have before us, as we write; for instance 
a Report by “W. Saville Kent, v.1.8., F.Z.8 


= 


Commissioner of HBisheries, Queensland” er 


‘Oysters and Oyster VWishevies of Queens. 
land” dated 30th June, 1891, which deals 


with pearl-shell fisheries and is iilustrated 
by coloured plates of the various oysters 
and -of some of their enemies, and with 
pictures of oyster banks, collections of spat, 
and plates illustrating the Himbryology of 
the oyster. This Report we received from 
Dr. Haddon, of the Royal College of Science, 
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Dublin (since F.R.S., and Professor of Cam- 
bridge University) who wrote of ‘‘Saville- 
Kent” as an able man and that he was 
going on a special mission to North-West 
Australia, to study the Wisheries there. 
What further Reports Mr. Saviile-Kent 
has published, we do not know ; but enquiry 
ought to be made of both the Queensland and 
West Australian Governments as the owners 
of Pearl Sheil as well as Pearl Fisheries. 
Then we have also dug out of our collections, 
a ‘* Report upon the Pearl Fishery of the Gulf 
of California by Charles Townsend ”—illustra- 
ted with photographs ; anda ‘‘ Report upon 
certain lnvestigations relating to the Planting 
of Oysters in Southern California, by Charles 
H. Gibbert,” also with plates—both Reports 
being dated 1891 and addressed to the Washing- 
top authorities. Most probably the investi- 
gation was continued and further Reports 
ollowed, and perhaps, from California, Sir Wm. 
Twynam might learn of Pearl Oysters being 
artificially cultivated. But, in any case, we 
think Mr. Coilett and ourselves have said 
enough to show that the Ceylon Government 
should take action—and it Professor Herd- 
man were consulted, he could probably lay 
bis hands on all the literature on the subject 
from America, Australia and India (and pos- 
sibly referring to Chinese experiments with 
Pearl Oysters) before giving his opinion as 
to what could be done by Science in connec- 
tion with the CEYLON PEARL FISHERIES. 


OUR PHARL FISHERIES. - 
A PLEA FOR SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. 


Watawala, July 1. 

DEAR SiR,—After reading your recent editorial 
remarks (see above) upon Sir William Lwynam’s Re- 
pert on our Pearl Hisheries, and after a perusal of 
that vaiuabie and elaborate account, the question is 
naturally forced upon one: Is it not passing strange 
that we still remain, after more than a hundred 
years of occupation of the island, in almost com- 
plete ignorance of the habits and instincts of the 
pearl-bearing mussels of the Gulf of Mannar? 

The paramount importance of the question be- 
comes evident when we remember that the total 
revenue derived from the Pearl Fisheries since 
1796, amounts to no less than one million pounds 
sterling; and this in spite of the fact that some of 
the most promising of our fisheries were spoiled 


by the remarkable, and, so far altogether unac- - 


counted for, disappearance of the ‘‘ oysters,” just 
as they were about to arrive at maturity. 

The fact that the two oldest authorities upon our 
Pearl Fisheries (Sir W Twynam and Captain 
Donnan) hold diverse opinions regarding the prob- 
able cause or causes of these disappearances, 
shews how very much there is yet to be learned of 
the whole subject. 

To the zoologist, it is at once clear that this and 
other vexed questions can only be set at rest by a 
thorough and systematic investigation into the 
Natural Gistory and Life Conditions of the Pearl 
Oyster—more particularly in its early and _ post- 
larval stages. 

At present we are without any reliable data or 
accurate information upon those points; and it is 
nob impossible that it may be found that there 
are many agencies affecting the health and well- 
being of the pearl-oyster which may be brought, 
in # greater or less degree, beneath artificial 
control, 
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The few attempts at systematic investigation 
that have been made, appear to have been aban- 
doned before any real knowledge of the subject 
hed been gained. The labours of Dr. Keiaart 
(1857-9), which gave promise of the best results, 
were unfortunately brought to an end by his 
sudden death; and the employment of Mr. 
Holdsworth by Government in 1864 for a period 
of five years, appears to have led to no increase 
in our knowledge of the subject: for the simple 
reason that his energies were never properly ap- 
plied. Sir W Twyman tells us that ‘‘he did not 
see a fishery, and did not witness an inspecticn of 
a bank witha bed of oysters on it, young or old.” 
He also points ont that ‘‘as the supposed term of 
a Pearl-oyster’s existence is seven years, a 
Naturalist would not be able in five years to 
complete his researches and be in a position to lay 
anything definite before Government.” And, 
finally, Sir William says: **No Naturalist has yet, 
so far as 1 amaware, reared Pearl-oysters in an 
aquarium, tank, reservoir, or enclosed portion of 
the sea from minute spat to maturity, ascertain- 
ing their exact condition at various stages of 
growth.” 

But while we in Ceylon have been content to 
remain in ignorance, the study of Marine 
Zoology in other parts of the world has 
during the last quarter of a century, made 
remackable progress. The return home of the 
“Challenger” expedition in 1874 gave an impetus 
to the investigation of this important branch of 
natural science which has already led to valuable 
resuits. Marine Biological Statiens have been 
established in different parts of Europe and 
America, which have greatly facilitated methods 
of research. The life-history of a number of our 
principal food-fishes has been worked out, and 
we are now familiar with many of the conditions 
of life in the sea which were formerly quite 
unknown. 

For instance, it has been ascertained that 
marine life is, in many respects, almost as localized 
as that of the land; and that certain groups of 
plants and animals are characteristic of particular 
areas. We also now know that certain depths 
of the ccean contain organisms which are only 
to be met with in their own particular water 
strata—in accordance with what is known as the 
law of bathymetiical distribution. 


Again, it has been discovered that almost all 
marine animals and plants are extremely sensitive 
to variations in the temperature, and in the 
specific gravity, and salinity, of the medium in 
which they live. These facts make it at once 
evident that all of these conditions must be 
observed and recorded before any attempt at 
artificial propagation, or cultivation, in any par- 
ticular locality, can be expected to be successful. 

No planter would attempt to grow tea in Jaffna, 
or coconuts in Nuwara Eliya; and, arguing by 
analogy, it is possible—nay, probable—that the 
marine life of our shores will be found to vary 
with every increase in the depth of the water, 
in precisely the same way that our land fauna 
and flora are modified by every change in the 
elevation of the land; climass in Ceylon being 
almost entirely determined by altitude. 


Now, the Mollusca are—perhaps more thanany 


- other class of animals—greatly influenced by their 


environment. Take the land-shells for example. 
‘Their distribution isso local that an experienced 
collector can at once name the locality in which 


any particular species is likely to be found. In 
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Ceylon, it is almost always possible to judge the 
altitude at which any special kinds are to be 
soucht for; and it cannot be doubted that 
similar conditions will be found to apply to our 
marine shells. 

Thus, while the Tamblegam  pear}-oyster 
(Placuna placenta) can. easily be propagated and 
reared in the shallow waters near Trincomalee, 
as Dr. Kelaart amply shewed, the true oriental 
pearl-oyster (Meleanrina fucata) of the Gulf of 
Mannar, will only flourish atadepth of from 6t08 
fathoms,—and this is perhaps the reason why all 
attempts at cultivation both here aud off Sonthern 
India have hitherto failed. 

Tt is possible that the oysters live far out at 
this depth in the Gulf of Mannai* in order to 
avoid the floods and sand storms from the northern 
rivers. The antipathy of oysters to sand was long 
since pointed out bythe late Frank Buckland. 
The followirg allusion to it is te be found in 
the pages of ‘‘ Punch ” (1880) :— 

Tis the voice of the oyster—I hear him complain, 
** I cart live in this place ; here’s a sandstorm 
again ! 

; I had settled at rest ‘mid the rocks and the 
tiles, 

They had made me a home, but this sand, how 
it riles, 

It gets into my shell and the delicate fringe 

That I use when I breathe; and [ can’t shut 
my hinge 

When the grit lodges there ; 80 the crabs come 
at will, 

Since my poor mouth is open, they feed and 
they kill. 

T’ve complained to Frank Buckland who quite 
understands 

But he can’t undertake to abolish the sands,” 

In 1892 2 proposal was made by Lady Blake 
that a Marine Biological Station should be estab- 
lished in Jamaica as a memorial to Colombus. 
The idea was warmly supported by Professors 
‘Huxley and Ray Lankester, who suggested that 
the Government of Jamaica should initiate the 
scheme, and make the proposed Laboratory part 
of a Biological and Physical Survey of the Island. 
Special stress was laid upon the importance of 
having an observing ssation of this kind i the 
tropics, where the fauna and flora of the sea are 
so marvellously rich and varied. 

The coasts of Ceylon are swarming with inter- 
esting forms of life, as we know from the 
writings of Heckel and the brothers Sarasin ; 
and while there are ovr Pearl-fisheries, of immense 
value, to be safe-cuarded, there is also an impor- 
tant Chank fishery, which is undoubtedly capable 
of considerable development. An Experimental 
Station established at Negombo or Mannar for 
the investigation of the entire Natural History of 
the Gulf would almost certainly quickly repay the 
cost of its initiation and upkeep, 

And the issues at stake are surely sufficiently 
large to justify the establishment of a small but 
first-class Marine Biological Station, similar to 
that which is deing sueh splendid work under 
Protessor Herdman at Port Erin in the Isle of 
Man ?—Yours truly. : 

OLIVER COLLETT. 
ei 

“PARA” INVESTMENTS. —The American consul 
at Para is still trumpeting for the investmeut 
of American capital in the Amazon valley—in 
rubber estates, railways and all sorts of things. 
No one should be misled in this matter. If the 
Ameri¢an capitalist is inclined to. take any such 
risk he should spend at least six months at Para 
and Manaos before deciding.— Rio News, May 22. 
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To the Editor. 
‘‘GREEN TEAS IN CEYLON.” 
Stagbrook Estate, Peermaad, June 24. 
(To the Editor, ‘* Times of Ceylon.”) 


Sir,—I notice in your leading article on 
June 20th, you are dead against the produc- 
tion of green teas, and quote an extract from 
a letter of Mr. AH Wright to support your 
argument. 

As against that view of the matter allow 
me to quote from Mr. Kk F Street, which 
appeared in the Ceylon Observer and 
‘“Times of Ceylon” on 2ist January, 
1880. :— 

“YT consider there is a great future for 
Ceylon green teas of the quality and charac- 
ter lately produced by Mr. Deane, andi am 
decidedly of the opinion, that when these 
teas are made in sufficient quantity and be- 
come known that they will in time drive 
the China article out of consumption, in the 
same way as Indian and Ceylon black teas 
have and are still doing. 

‘*These are the teas the Ceylon Planters’ 
American Tea Company would do well to 
begin the campaign with in America, as the 
taste is already established there for these 
unfermented teas. Americans will then 
have an opportunity of judging of the 
superior quality of pure Ceylon greens as 
compared with faced China teas of the same 
class.” Then he goes on to say :— 

“As specimens of what green teas should 
be in cup, and infused leaf they are about 
as desirable asit is possible to make them.” 

So much for your argument that it will 
take us some time to learn how to suit the 
world’s markets with green teas. 

Again I quote from a letter published in 
the Ceylon Observer, of April lith, 1890, (and 
Tthink “Times of Ceylon” ?) from Messrs. 
Busk and Jevons, of New York :— 

“We have shown these teas to several 
of the trade, and they invariably pronounce 
them finest to choicest Japansin the cup, and 
say they will have to be sold as such.” 

Many more such opinions could be quoted 
were I able to collect all the correspondence 
I had on the subject. Among others a letter 
from one of the largest houses in Japan, 
Messrs. FHraser Farley and WVarnum of 
Yokohama in which they reported on my 
samples as superior in liquor and flavour to 
anything they could get, but not up to their 
Japan teas in appearance. 

Tnow come to Mr. Wright’s reply to your 
questions, and I must say it is a very un- 
satisfactory one, asit is misleading. It is true 
that green tea manufacture is, when a factory 
is making black and not green teas, asource of 
trouble—otherwise the one is as simple as the 
other. Itis true also that rather more fire- 
wood is used, but even if Mr. Wright’s figure 
of dowble is correct (which f beg leave to 
doubt) itis only an extra cent per Ib. probably, 
and against this vou have the entire saving 
of withering accommodation and spreading 
of leaf. 

Your readers may take it from me that 
the cost of making green tea is no more than 
manufacturing black, and if green tea alone 
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is made, the outlay in withering accommod- 
ation is at once saved. It would be cheaper 
all round in manufacture IT am certain, but 
the outturn is not more than 22 per cent., as 
against 25 per cent. of black. 

Tf Mv. Wright would publish the invoices 
and account sales of all the teas he has sold, 
and been paid a bonus on (which in itself is 
a big profit in these days) it would be of 
great use, and if you will. add here the 
enclosed cutting from the Arnerican Giocer 
it will speak for itself as [ believe the teas 
referred to are from Mr. Wright? Mr. 
Rutherford and Mr. Mackenzie are level- 
headed men, and know what they are doing, 
and I believe that so soon as green teas are 
shipped in any quantity, a market will arise 
and prices be remunerative to many estates 
which are now averaging from 7d to 73d or 
even less for Black Teas. Will you kindly 
insert at foot of this letter copy of! my 
letter to the Ceylon Observer, and 1 think 
yourselves of Ist August, 1890, which I 
enclose describing the patent held by myself 
‘and Mr. Rae, as newcomers may unwittingly 
infringe that patent which not only applies 
to the ‘‘machine” but to the process of 
applying steam to green tea leaf.—Yours, We., 

H. DRUMMOND DHANE. 
(Lnelosure referred to.) 

CEYLON GREEN TEAS.—Thus the Canadian- 
Grocer :—‘* Yes green Ceylon teas are a great factor 
on the Canadian and American markets at present, 
and are going to grow very rapidly,” said VP C 
Larkin, of The ‘Salada’ Tea Co. ‘‘ We_ had 
shipments on the ss. ‘‘ Maria,” ss. ‘‘ Beatrice” and 
ss. ‘Clan MacLean,’ all arriviag within in ten 
days of each other, and they go out just about as 
fast as they come iu. We had four repeat orders 
by mail in one day; that is, four orders without 
any solicitation came indirect on post-cards or 
letters, These remember, are ‘repeats,’ showing 
that the goods ‘are going,’ and that they please 
the public. We notice lots of others now taking 
up Ceylon greens, but there are Ceylon greens and 
Ceylon greens. In the course of a couple of years, 
they will have the same position in the green tea 
trade that Ceylon blacks have today in the black 
tea trade. To be sure, they cost alittle more thaw 
Japan teas, but they give the dealer better profit, 
and, as they are much stronger than Japan teas, 
they go further and are, therefore, just as cheap to 
use, besides being of very much finer flavour and 
strictly without coloring.” 


GREEN THAS; PATENT PREPARATION OF, 
IN CEYLON. 
To the Editor Ceylon Observer, 


Dear Sir,—Some particulars of our invention 
which renders the manufacture of true green teas, 
simple and inexpensive, may b of use to your read- 
ers. We have, a8 you are aware, patented the 
method as well as the machine in Ceylon, and hope 
shortiv todo so in India. Our patent covers—(1) A 
method of rendering tea leaf pliable for purposes of 
rolling or twisting without resort to the process 
known as withering, (2) Ainachine for carrying out 
this method ona seale large encugh to snit the larg- 
est factories. Green teas may be dividedinto two 
classes —Ovlongs ov Semi-green teas, which are par- 
tially fermented, and true green teas, which are 
wholly unfermenied. These teas are the most po- 
pular class of tea in use in North America as shown 
by the fact reported to the inventors by Mr. F. 
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Street, the loca’ tea expert, that, out of a total ex- 
port of 51,000,000 lb. of Chinatea to the United 
States last season up to the middle of November, 
only a very little over 1,000,000 1b. of tea corres- 
ponding to the ordinary Ceylon black leaf was 
imported, while of Oolongs there were imported 
14,000,000 ib. and of the unfermented class, which 
are the true green teas. no less than 32,000,000 Ib. 

In view of the desire in Ceylon to introduce teas 
of this island into the American market it is thus 
shown to behighly desirable that teas should be 
manufactured of the unfermented elass, and that a 
method and apparatus for insaring the manufac- 
ture thereof should be perfected. 

Oolongs consist of tea leaves, withered either 
artificially or naturally, by hot air or on hot plates, 
sufficient to enable them to be rolled, when they 
are straightway fired. 

Ihe result of this process is that the effect called 
by some fermentation and by others oxidization is 
partically produced, and this effect prevents the 
leaves from being uniform in colour and causes 
them to vary from an olive green to a light brown. 

True green teas are made only of leaf which has 
never been fermented or oxidized and, when in- 
fused, should show a uniform yellowish green colour 
which could never be obtained had either oxidization 
or fermentation taken place. The produetion of these 
teas has hitherto been foundimpracticable in Ceylon, 
because leaf could not be rendered sufficiently soft 
or pliable to be rolled or twisted unless by its 
being withered either naturally or artificially by 
hot air or hot plates, which withering is in itself a 
dezree of fermentation or oxidization. 

It was therefore requisitive to find a metliod of 
obtaining pliability necessary for the rolling or 
twisting process by other means which would pre- 
vent all fermentation or oxidizations. ‘The inven- 
tors claim to have discovered after Jong experiment, 
and to have been the first in Ceylon to practise 
their discovery of a method by which 
tea leaf is rendered _ sufficiently pliable 
for rolling by a method heretofore entirely 
novel in Ceylon, which process not only produces 
pliability but absolutely checks all fermentation 
or oxidization. Full particulars of the machine can 
be obtained from Messrs. Brown Rae & Co., our 
Agents at Hatton, and, with each machine, ins- 
tructions necessary for its use will be issued.— Yours 
faithfully, (Signed) H. D. DEANE. 

Angust Ist 1890, 


FURTHER NOTES FROM MR. DRUMMOND DEANE. 
Travancore, July 9. 


DEAR SirR,—In re your leading article of 29th 
June, anent manufacture of ‘‘ereen teas,” you say: 
—'‘‘ It is quite evident that it would not have been 
abandoned, even temporarily, by Mr.Deane or Mr. 
Wright, had it shown much profit.” The reason, I 
abandoned it was twofold :— 

1. I had at that time (10 years ago) a contract 
with a well-known Queensland firm to give them 


as much ‘‘pekoe” as I could make at 94d 
per pound sterling f.ob. in Colombo. My 
bl ck teas, by this contract, were then aver- 


aging about 10d per pound. It was impossible to 
make only the ‘‘finer” and ‘‘common” grades 
into ‘‘greens ”’, and though the average I was 
then getting, of nearly 9d nett, per pound on green 
teas, was satisfactory, there was a drawback. 

No. 2 (which wou!d not affect a Company, but 
seriously affected the private producer) viz, 
whereas by selling pekoes in Queensland, I got 
cash on the nail with the Bill of Lading, and by 
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selling in London I would (10 years ago, remember) 
draw (free of charge) up to 10d per pound under 
my Letter of Credit against Bill of Lading. : 

By shipping green teas, then quite a new in- 
dustry, I could draw nothing on my American 
friends; but all teas were sold at my risk, and 
aceount sales and their result remitted in due 
course which meant at least three months, What 
present average prices for ‘‘ greens” may be in 
America, I cannot sry ? 

Mr. A. E. Wright could to a certain excent solve 
tht problem, ‘‘an’ ke would” indeed. Ithinkit only 
due to the * Thirty Committee” who have paid him 
a handsome bonus, that they should ask him 
for his invoices for publication, and if the prices 
are better than miny scepties think, it is all the 
more reason he should continue to enjoy his 
bonus as the fruit of his pioneering, but if the 
prices are very poor, though deplorable, it does 
not at allfollow that others may not obtain better 
ones. Indeed if he practises the exact method of 
sorting as published by him in. his memo of 
manufacture to the ‘‘ Thirty Committee,” I feel 
sure better results could be obtained. Again, be 
it noted, it is impossible to make green teas and 
black teas together, without. sacrificing the care 


needed in the manutacture of each class. I have 
yesterday written to your contemporary, the 
“Times of Ceylon”, fully, perhaps too 


fuily, on the question of green tea mavufacture, 
and asked him +o pass it over to you in case 
you are prepared to give up so much space in 
your paper. The most important point im 
that letter, and one which [ hope, Sir, you 
will, use your influence to bring about, is; 
that the ‘‘ Thirty Commmittee ” shouid not 
biindly hand over ten cents per pound on every 
invoice of green tea shipped, but should appoint 
a paid green tea expert) 1 kuow of none 
better than Mr F. Street) tosample one package of 
each grade of each invoice on which royalty is paid. 
Isnould not, by this, mean in any way, that no 
lower grade teas were to get the royalty, far 
from it. But I most strongly hold the opinion, 
that, until more is known of the method of 
making ‘‘ green teas”, much harm may _be 
done by the shipment of an article, fondly im- 
agined by its exporter to be a true ‘‘ green tea,” 
and yet something entirely different. ‘To a certain 
extent this view is borne out by ‘‘ J. B.’s ” letter 
to the ‘‘ Times of Ceylon” of 2nd July, recom- 
mending Messrs. Davidson’s ‘‘ withering machine” 
tor the manufacture of green tea; also their roller. 
Now the latter suggestion is quite sound and 
T have, some days before, written Messrs. David- 
son on the subject giving then two suggestions, 
which, if they carry out, will probably make their 
roller the best green tea roller in the market, 
viz. :—l, A movable screw weight that can be 
clipped to the sides of the machine, and removed 
at will, for pressing the steamed juice (or water 
and juice) out of the roller before commencing 
the roll. 2, Having holes drilled at bottom of roller 
‘to take away the said water and juice rapidly. 
But of his first suggestion to use their ‘ wither- 
ing machine” he would by so doing completely 
prevent the making of ‘* green tea’,’, the very 
essence of the manufacture of which is that 
there must be no oxidisation or fermentation of 
the leaf. If therefore, our friend ‘' J. B.’s” advice 
were followed, the result would be an ‘+ * Oolong” 
and not agreen tea. 
fam open to covrection on the following 
point at the’ moment, but _ am certain -it 
was the case years ago, that ordinary ‘* Oolongs” 
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were not in it with pure ‘‘ ereens;” in fact my 
opinion is that, as arnle, ‘‘ greens” that 
accident had got more or less oxidized or fer- 
mented were shipped as ‘ Oolongs.” 

The Formosa Oolong is quite a diferent article, 
but I have never heard of their being made 
successfully out of ‘ Formosa”, ana pleaty of 
people have tried to my knowledge wii li the best 


information beiore them, which point to soil 
and climate being the chief factor as regards 


their flavour, Apolovizing for the length of this 


yarn.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
H. DRUMMOND DEANE, 
HOW TO MAKH GOOD GREEN TEAS. 
A VALUABLE LETTER OF ADVICE. 


DEAR SIR,—L am afraid Lam taking up too much 
of yourspaece ; but,after reading your report of 
Mr. Rutherford’s views on the green-tea question, 
would ask your indulgence once more, to pnt the 
following opinions before those who are starting 
green-tea manufacture. If these teas are to be a 
success fro.n the first—and there is no reason why 
this should not be the ease with care—-let me beg 
of those commencing to bein no frantic hurry to 
start off with large breaks of tea before they have 
thoronghly mastered the details of mannfacture. 
Like all new industries, there is a certain un- 
written law that can only be learns by experi- 
ence, no matter how clear the rules for manu- 
facture are, as explained by myself. Mr. Wrieht 
or other pioneers; and it is probable that there 
will be found several petty obstacles to be over- 
come. What suits one set of machisery will be 
slightly different with another, and soon. What 
I would suggest, at any rate for a month, s 
that not more than one roll of green-tea shoulid 
be made a day in each factory new to the work. 
This, though giving a little tronble in washing 
the roller out and cleaning the firing machine 
trays, can easily be done ‘if insisted on” in 
any reasonably well-equipped factory. If leaf 
was brought in, say, at 8 a.m. for a roll, it 
could be finished: before noon and put away 
With these small lots of tea every two or three 
days, [ would suggest erreful sorting, and the 
proportions being taken and samples sent to Mr. 
f* F Street or any other ‘“‘green-tea” expert, 
for report as to liquor and make. By the end 
of a month the manufacturer will know exactly 
what is wanted, and what ke ean do with the 
machinery at his disposal. By several men start- 
ing on these lines Ceylon green teas will be all 
of a class, and will command attention in 
America ; otherwise, if all the first experiments 
are made in large quantities and shipped, the 
resulé will be disastrous tc all eoncerned, anda 
bad name earned to start with. Phe following 
hints may prove of service :— 

Plucking may be coarser without detriment, 
provided ‘‘hard,” “ bhanji” is strictly eliminated 
from the basket; whole leaf teas must be aimed 
at, and all fannings eliminated and kept separate ; 
a good “broken pekoe” grade world be a bad, 
almost unsaleable ereen-tea; the small strone 
fannings from broken pekoes and pekoes can be 
kept separate and shipped as ‘‘ Hyson” fannings ; 
the coarser fannings as ‘*Twanksay.” These teas 
are made into cakes or brick-ters as they are 
called. Now, in steaming, do not cversteam, or 
you will get a pulp; nor understeam, or your 
leaf will break in the roll; in rolling the less 
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weight used the better: but, before the machine 
is started, there is no objection to putting down 
the weight to get rid of steam water. 

For every sorting a small lot of little round 
globules often occur. Keep these, and when suffi- 
cient, glaze them and class them as ‘* gunpowder.” 
With leaf coming in the evening, it can, after the 
‘first passage through the dryer, be Jeft until morn- 
ing to be rotled and finished off, It is (exeept in 
very wet cold weather) dangerous to keep leaf 
unsteamed through the night, as a small percentage 
of withered leaves spoils the appearance of your 
infused leaves in the cup, and gives a distinctly 
different taste to the tea, of what, I believe, is 
called the ‘‘ Oolong” flavor. 

In packing your finest teas I should use 3/8 in. 
boards of Cryptomeria Japonica, andthis thickness 
issufficient for 60 1». and under, if matted or sewn in 
Hessian of a cheap variety. The cost is only frac- 
tional over the cost of half-inch packages, and the 
hoop-iron and hooping nails, both of which are 
saved in the matted package. Neatness of mark- 
ing is advisable and tw6 to three oz. over the nett 
lb. should be put in each package. 

If ‘*Momi’” wood chests are used, use nothing 
under half an inch. All Japan teas, however, go 
in 3/8 in. Cryptomeria wood, I would suggest that 
if the Planters’ Association give the present bonus, 
that they should only do so on teas passed by Mr. 
Street. or any expert in Colombo, as sound good 
teas. If this is not done, a lot of rubbish will 
shortly find its way to America and do more harm 
than good. At present thereis nothing to prevent 
a wan sending away any rubbish he likes and 
claining the ten cents. I consider this of vital 
importince, and urge the immediate attention of 
the ‘‘ Thirty Committee ” to this point. 

T also hope the ‘Thirty Committee” will ask Mr. 
Wright to give them for publication invoices of all 
the teas they have paid him a bonus on. It will 
be interesting to follow the prices and the propor- 
tions of the grades in each invoice.—Yours, &c., 


H. DRUMMOND DEANE. 


Peermaad, July 7. 

P.S.—The teamaker at the Kellie Group factory 
was with me through all my experiments (Mr. H 
Patterson). Lam glad he has a good situation. If 
his services conld be spared to one or two of the 
larger concerns starting green tea manufacture, he 
would probably be of great use in helping to avoid 
mistakes. 


THE TEA INDUSTRY : 


HOW TO SECURE THE 8p. AVERAGE 
AGAIN. 
Sir,—Take a 
200 acre estate giving 500 lb. per acre= 


100,000 @ 65d yh ... £2,708 
120 acre, (i.e-,=20UV]ess 10 per cent) giving 
500 1b. per acre=90,000 @ 8d... £3,000 
His gain ona year’s working is = £292 
Deduct cost of simply weeding 
the 20 acres out of plucking at 
1/ = (75 ets ) = a Hee £1 
£291 


Tf therefore, we can, by reducing our out- 
put by 10 per cent, bring prices back to an 
8d average, it will be clearly good policy. to 
reduce our acreage, but, will men do it? 
No, they will not, unless a bonus is paid 
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them out of the Cess, sufficient to cover cost 
of weeding the acreage out of plucking. 
There must be some inducement ?—Yours 


truly, 
OLD PLANTER. 


THE POSITION OF THE TEA INDUSTRY. 
London, June 20. 


DEAR Sirk,—The speech of Mr. Rutherford at 
the meeting of the Ceylon Association last week, 
following on the very interesting and valuable 
circular of Messys. Gow, Wilson & Stanton, will 
furnish reflection to everyone interested in the ~ 
tea growing industry of Ceylon and India. 

Ravid as has been the increase in consumption 
of British-grown teas of late years, production has 
now far out-stripped it. The balance on hand 
from last year was enormous, and so far this year 
the shipments to all countries from Ceylon are 
far ahead of last year. It is too soon to estimate 
the Indian outcome, but there is no reason to 
suppose it will be under that of 1899. 

The market is now getting the benefit of the 
crops from the enormous areas planted in 1896, 
1897, 1898, the full effects of which, however, are 
still to come. So far aswe know, a comparatively 
sinall area of new land has been opened since 
1898; butin Ceylon manuring is now helping to 
swell the output, and to complete the demoraliza- 
tion of prices already injuriously affected by exten- 
sions of area. 

The rapacity of London dealers has often, and 
with reason, been blamed as the cause of the 
gradual yearly fall in prices—a fall that went on 
inexorably whether supply exceeded demand or 
fell short of it :— 


In 1890 the production of Ceylon and 


Indian teas was -. 152 millions. 
Consumption in allcountries .. 150% ,, 
In 1898 Production was Rea Pa ory, 
Cousumption in all countries 78m ee 


Yet the average price in 1890 was 103d and in 
1898, 8d. : 

The price has fallen regularly about id a 
year, whether production exceeded consumption 
or not. 


AVERAGE PRICE, CEYLON AND INDIAN THAS. 


1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895, 1896. 1897. 1898. 
104° 1029" 92'= “92 97" )gs> gut Bi eies 


Seeing that during those nine years our teas 
had practically secured the whole British trade, 
while exports to ether countries rose from 16 to 
62 millions, we might have expected prices to 
have been maintained, instead of which, how- 
ever, they fell 25 per cent. 

The public did not reap a corresponding ad- 
vantage, for packet teas remained at prices fixed 
ten years ago—for instance Is, Is4d, and Is7d. 
Wholesale prices are now much lower than in 
1898, the fall being now in pence instead of 
farthings ; yet except for alteration in duty, the 
public pays the same price. 

The recent fall needs no rapacity to explain it. 
It is due entirely to over-production, and the 
question is, How can Tea Garden owners 
apply such a remedy as will speedily give them 
a living wage, or interest on their invest- 
ments ? 

Two or three methods. suggest thenseives— 
the first and most certain and immediate in 
its effects would be that all tea grown ,say in 
July, should be either destroyed or held off the 
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London market. It might be shipped to Russia 
and sold there for whatever it would fetch, but for 
the danger that it might be sent from there to 
London, It is beyond doubt that were 10 or 
12 millions diverted in some such way from this 
market and a shortness of supply thus created, 
more money would be got for the remainder 
of the crop than for ihe whole at present 
prices. 


As a the 


case in. point, taking last 
series of ten years —the year which 
gave the shortest crop of Australian 
wool, had the largest return in total price. Again 
coffee has risen 30 per cent on what is a suill 
unconfirmed short estimate of the Brazil crop. 

A second method, equally sure, though slower 
in its action, would be that planters should aim 
at quality rather than quantity, and pluck 10 per 
cent less. 

A third method is to make the teas the American 
public drink. This I have constantly urged for 
tive years, but, of course, while tea planting was 
profitable, there was no chance of an audience. No, 
with true British stubborn wrong-headedness, we 
said .— ‘‘ Let the American tea drinker abandon his 
coffee and green teas and pay his devotion to 
the Ceylon article, just as we choose to make it.” 
The American ear is not so easily tickled. Our 
black tea has displaced black Chinas in America 
to a considerable extent, but we have made no 
progress against green teas, which are used to 
three times the quantity black teas are. Had 
we been sensible enough to begin to make teas 
for America five years ago, our preseut diffical- 
ties wouid not have arisen. But then the ex- 
tension of planting would nave gone on, aud we 
must in the end have out-paced consumption. 
Our blind persistence in trying to make converts, 
has perhaps happily allowed the evils of over- 
production to be earlier apparent to us. 

To get speedy reiief in this way, Ceylon might 
make during the next few months, say three to 
four million lb. of green teas—entirely uncoloured 
artificially (Such teas have already been made 
from sea-level up to nearly 5,000 ft.) and ship them 
to America. If carefully made, I believe, these teas 
would sell at a price quite as good as we are 
now getting for black teas. But even were there 
a losson them, the gain by taking that quan- 
tity off the market here would amply compen- 
sate. 

India could make the same quantity of coloured 
greens, and- dispose of them in a similar way. 
There are such anumber of varieties of unfer- 
mented or under-fermented teas ranging from 
pure; Japans to Formosas and Oelongs used in 
America, that the teas would sell, even if not true 
to any particular type. 

But shippers would require tohave Agents to 
protect their interests, unless prepared to sell 
them at ANY PRICE, as the few large importers 
would do all they can to have the goods ‘‘smashed” 
out at auction. And we cannot blame them :— 
they have costly establishments in China, For- 
mosaand Japan. They have had the trade in 
their hands tor many years, and.are not likely 
tamely to submit tohaveit snatched from them. 
As Mr. Rutherford pointed out, it would pay 
Ceylon and India to get a quantity off this mar- 
ket, even if yrowers of black tea made good the 
loss on green teas. ‘ 

If either of the first two methods is adopted 
to help us speedily, I believethe green tea busi- 
ness will increase so rapidly in America as to 
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prevent our again falling into the preséat slough. 
What it wants now is careful nursing and di- 
rection. The chief difficulty just at present is to 
get the tea; but arrangements now being made 
will, [ hope, overcome this, without at the same 
time flooding our young market too soon with 
crude or faulty teas, which might upset the 
good opinion many judges in America bave formed 
of Ceylon greens. 


Then, as Messrs, Gow, Wilson and Stanton 


suggest, the South American markets migat be 
tried. Russia too is making remarkable progress 


with our teas. One gentleman asked at the 
meeting what Green teas were worth in Anerica. 
Well, like Ceylon, the prices quoted in papers just 
to hand, ranged from 5d. to ls. ld. One report I 
see isto the effect that Japans are stronger and 
rising in price, while Ceylons and Ludians are 
weaker on reports from London, There is more 
sale for Japans over 8d. than for Ceylons over that 
price. 

All we want is unanimity, which should easily 
be attained in the commuuity of educated men, 
when faced by what is, if not rue to all, at least 
that to many, and pinched rations to the rest. 
The only question is, Has the true cause of this 
“* lash of necessity’ yet been recognised ? What 
can it be but over-production? Shorten the 
supply and instead of a ring of buyers, organized to: 
dole out to the grower only as much as will keep: 
him alive, you would find them as Americans, 
would say, ‘‘ tumbling over one another” to get. 
the stuff. 


In a ease before the Courts today, Isee that: 
peaches costing $d. each at the Cape, were sold here’ 
at 68s a dozen. Why ? Because scarce at a certain 
season of the year. 

These suggestions are to meet the need for 
immediate relief. For the future, say beginning 
early next year, whatis needed is much more exte’ 
sive pruning before the great rush of Jeaf, w’ heh 
comes with the April rains, Teas made i» April 
and May lack quality, and their quar oy Fe ayn 
great that they smash the price every yw a) in May 
and June. A leading distributor be” . Suid to me 
quite recently :—‘*We have »@ sympathy with 
the Ceylon planter now. Here you ‘are pouring in 
millions of pounds of pogs pair ress teas, which, if 
we buy, we must get into consumption within 
two months, as after that cp 


See me they are worthless 
except to make bulk 1 J jlends, Y They have no 
keeping quality.” 


ae 


WM. MACKENZIE. 


a Lg 


OUR TEA INDUSTRY : HOW AN 
‘“QUTSIDER” VIEWS If. 


The Jungle, July 10, 


DEAR SIR,—I am not a _ tea planter, 
but take a general interest in our staple 
interest, and have been veading the re- 
cent utterances of various authorities on 
Over-production and Reduction of Prices 
It has struck me that one branch of the 
subject has not received any elucidation, viz, 
the additional income from the additional 
quantity produced, and the reduction in cost 
of production in dealing with larger quan- 
tities. Do not these savings act as offsets to 
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the reduction in price. Thus an incvease in 
production from 350 to 500 1b. per acre would 
stand as follows :— 


ad c 
S5OM@ a, — 0k @p ee — aie 
500) 7°82 ule D/A 2) sie 
Loss per acre = 5 


or | cent a lb.—to be covered by reduced 
cost of production, less cest of manure and 
other charges attendant on dealing with the 
increase in bulk, é.e, transport, chests, ete. 

i cannot follow tke question further, 
but would be glad to sce it worked out and 
ventilated.— Yours truly, 

IGNORAMUS. 


“I Tonoramus ” is true to his name, seeing 
he works out 350 @ 7c to equal B255 in 
place of R245--where is the loss? There is 
actually a gain of RS per aere so stvengthen- 
ing his argument; but 50 cents is too high an 
average—many donot get 35 cents ZWD) 1yAn| 


OUR TEA INDUSTRY—THE QUESTION OF 
THE DAY. 


Upcountry, Jirly 10th. 

Dear Srr,—tt is highly interesting to me to 
read all the different schemes which are appear- 
iug in our local papers with regard to the best 
way to face ihe burning question of our plant- 
ing day. 

First, lep us take Mr. Rutherford’s plan of 
making 25 per cent. of an output into green teas 
aud try if we can’t’ ram, cram, and jam it down 
the throats of the Americaus and Canadians. 

If Mr. Rutherford is sure we can produce as 
good an article, and place ib in those markets as 
cheaply as they are now shipped from Japan 
and China across the Pacific, by all means let in- 
dependent planters and Companies shew us the 
way as you wisely suggest. My impression is 
that this tea is landed and sold much cheaper 
than we can do it and that practically we shall 
be trying to capture these great tea-drinking 
countries to little or no purpose or at any rate 
it will take a long time to get the wedge in. 

Those in the trade have always held, [ believe, 
that the nearer we get to China and Japan in 
prices the better our Indian and Ceylon. Yeas 
will take everywhere for the simple reason they 
are better worth the mouey, and the result will 
be, T think, that while the ousting process goes 
on ovr prices will harden. It is just possible we 
may manage to ship in the future 10 per cent. ab 
least of our teas as greens, but it appears to me 
that it would pay us better than going on spend- 
ing the cess money in pushing and advertising our 
produets in places where they simply don’t want 
black teas, if the Planters’ Association would pay 
our planters a bounty on all greens we ship 
apd at the same time promise a yearly bonus ov 


every acre now in bearing they discontinue 
plucking and pruning and allow to rest, suffi- 


cient to defray the cost of weeding such resting 
acreage. It would do our estates no harm to 
Jet 10 per cent of the plucking area grow up for 
a year or two taking another portion of the 
estate in due course, if kept free of weeds. By 
these means, | have no doubt our total export 
will be reduced quite 25 per cent, thus arresting, 
iu a great measure, overproduction which is pull- 
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ing us down to close on non-paying point. 
Manwing and increasing the yield wonld find tieir 
own level, and, so long as the former is net in- 
creased end our plucking acreage is reduced, we 
need not fear; and further extensions, co, will, I 
think, be reduced to a mere nothing, once peopie 
see we are compelled to put on the breaks. 

By a judicious planting of shade trees in suit- 
abie localities, thereby reducing cost of weeding, 
I think a considerabie saving can be effected, for 
practically there will be no weeds; at any rate. 
This work can easily be done by the pluckers, 
they being made to weed each square bLeloie 
plucking. Doing this work in this way three 
or four times per mensem, there should be little 
weeding to do. Ramasamy, who has had a grand 
innings the last decade or two, shonli be made 
to give up his high-flown ideas ve advances, 
which he has little intention of paying, and 
head kanganis’ pay and kanganis’ names should 
be stoutlly refused. A long pull and a strong 
one, and a putlall together and we may get the 
ship off the rocks; but, something, both here and in 
India, must be done or she'll bump herself to pieces, 
Railway treight should be reduced on our best 
paying lines at once, on all up and down estate 
traffic, 

Direct supply of our teas should be encouraged 
by every possible means and thereby get rid of 
tnat monster, the middleman.—Yours faithfully, 


SYN? AR YY “HUN D.- 


FODDER, GRASS AND AUSTRALIAN 
TRERS. 
British and Colonial Seed Warehouse, 
Swanston Street, Melbourne, 22nd June, 1990. 


Dear Sir,—We thank you for copy of your 
valuable paper of 16th May, duly to hand and 


pote remarks re ‘‘ Maram Grass,” We are 
at a loss to understand how it could be 
described as ‘‘A splendid fodder both for 


fattening and mille production,” it being worth- 
less for such purposes. This view is borne out 
by veference to the following authorities :—Baron 
F Von Mueller, the well-known scientist and for 
many years Government Botanist for Victoria , 
in his work ‘‘ Select extra-tropical Plants,’ page 
337, he says, ‘*‘ like Psamma Baltica and Elymus 
arenarius, they can be used for paper material, 
for tying, and-for mats. Theyare not touched by 
grazing animals,” Loudon’s Encyclopedia, page 
57, describes its use for fixing sand against the 
action of winds and tides, adding :—‘‘ Mats are 
made of it, and it is used as thateh.” Vilmorin 
Andrieux & Co. simply describe it as Reed grass 
Seasand grass. i 

We think these statements fully justify our 
description which was based on local observation 
and render any further comment, unnecessary. — 
We are, dear sir, faitifully yours, 

LAW SOMNER & CO. 


P.S.—By this mail -we are sending you our 
catalogue thinkiug you may feel interested in 
the timber trees of Australia now being largely 
introluced into India and South Africa, see 
pages 98, 99 and 100. 

L. S. & Co. 

k [The above letter refers to an extract given some 
time ago by a correspondent from a colonial journal 
praising ‘* Maram Grass” for fodder puiposes.— 


‘The catalogue sent us is a very full one and the 


list of the ‘: Hardwood Timber Trees of Australia ” 
is particularly attractive.—ED, 7’.4.] 
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NEW LONDON CUSTOMS RULES: 
THA TARING IN LONDON. 
(General Order 42, 1900 Customs House, May 25th 
1900.) 


Tos TARING.—Regulations as to weighing with 
an added half-pound weight, increase in number 
of “‘Tarers” for areraging, and separate taring 
of bulked tea. 

(1) Lhe Board direct that, on and after the ist 
June, 1990, in taring whether separately or for 
averaging purposes, any package of tea of which 
the gross landing weight was more than 28 Ib. 
the weight of the empty package be ascertained 
as follows:— 

When the scales have been carefully ba anced, 
a half-pound weight is to be placed in, or attached 
to, the weight scale. The weight of the package 
must then betaken to the pound only, the weight 
scale preponderating according to the usual prac- 
fice in taring. ‘he half:pound weight placed in 
the scale is to be 


ignored in recording the tare. 
2) fhe Board further direct that, for average 
taring, the number of packages for ‘‘ Varers 
prescribed by paragraph 61 of General Order, 
127/1892, be increased as follows :— 
When in a chop ov bed, the number of packages 
of the same size and description of tea is 


20 or less 3 tares to be taken and 
from 21 to 60 5 oe “is “ 
be} 6L 9 120 7 bP) be) > 
” 121 ” 400 9 ” oy) ” 
401 700, alle a a 5 


oy) ) be) 


TOL and upwards 13 


3° 

Two or more beds in one chop may 
together on the foregoing scale. 

(3) Every package of tea bulked in the United 
Kingdom shall be separately tared. 

General Order 1602/1894, respecting taring of 
bulked teas, and the as yet suspended London 
Port Order 39/1899 are hereby cancelled.—By order 
of the Board, (Signed) JOHN COURROUX. 


be tared 


—$ 
A NEW TEA DISEASE. 


- Mr. A. Brown, of the Glenfruen Estate, Devala, 
brought before the meeting of che Pjanters’ As- 
sociation in Gotacimund on the 10th instant, the 
correspondence that lias passed between himself 
and the District authorities regarding the ravages 
of a new tea malady of a fungus character. It 
appeared in May of this year ina nursery, and 
destroyed ro less than 75,009 seedlings. In 1898 
and 1899 Mr. Brown’s seedlings perished, as he 
supposed, at the time, from drought, but as he 
now suspects from this new disease. He addressed 
Dr. Watt on the subject last year and forwarcci 
samples of the diseased seedlings. but these were 
not received in a condition te admit ol exany'sa- 
tion when Dr. Watt returned to Calcutta frei 
Burma, and he therefore was not able to accu- 
rately determine the disease. Dr. Watt sent some 
of the seeds to England, and received a reply in 
May last, trom whieh he gathered that the seed- 
lings were affected by eelworms. This malady, 
he said, was of a very alarming nature. For 
some years pst it had been rapidly extending 
all over the world, and attacking every class of 
plant. Dr. Watt farther informed Mr. Brown 
that his were the first samples of tea affected by 
the disease that he bad received, remarked that 
he had met with what appeared to -be eel\orms 


14 
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in coffee during his late visit to the Wynaad, and 
conelnded by asking that fresh samples of the dis- 
eased plants might be sent, promising to offer 
Suggestions as to treatment. In an earlier com- 
munication on this subject, Dr. Watt reeommen- 
ded washing the plots affected thoroughly and 
repeatedly with Bordeaux mixture, “which 
consists of 50 gallons of water, 6ibs. of copper 
sniphate anid of unslaked lime.—-Madras 


Mai, July 12. 


AN. 
> OB, 


———————_—_>—_____ 


AGRICULTURE IN THE 
AND WAST. 

We cannot forego t! asur 
Pr a Mo Takes the | pleasure of pub- 

shing the following gratifying letter received 
by a recent mail from Dr. Morris, cM@,, 

z Pin 0} issioner for <Oe aaa 
Tmperial Cominissioner for Agriculture in 
the West. Indies :— 
imperial Department of Agriculture for the 
West Indies, Barbados, 80th May, 1900. 

i am in receipt of your letter of the 20th April, 
and Tam greatly concerned to iind that you have 
not received the publications of this Department. 
Your name was amongst the first to whom I 
had arranged .to forward every thing published 
at this office. I cannot understand how it is that 
owr sendings have gone wrong. 

{ have pleasure in forwarding, by this mail 
copies, of “oN i Nos. I 


WEST 


S,. the Vest Indian Bulletin” 
and ff,and_a Pamphlet issued on ‘‘ Moth Borer 
in Sugar Cane.” The third Number of the 
‘Bulletin” will be out in the course of another 
week and. a copy will be sent to you in regular 
course. I assure you that I shall’ be happy at 
all times to be of service to you in this part of 
the world, as i entertain the ‘Warmest apprecia- 
tion of your kindness in regard to everything 
connected with the Ceylon Observer, and your 
numerous publications on planting subjects in 
the tropics.—With very kind wishes. Believe me 
Very sincerely yours, D. Morris, ‘ 


ap 


IMPROVEMENT IN THEA MANUFACTURE, 


It is very satisfactory to know that ‘‘ per- 
fection ” has, by no means, been attained, in 
respect of the various processes observed, or 
in the final result as regards the preparation 


of the tea leaf for market and consump- 
tion. There is plenty of room in several 


directions for the exercise of the inventive 
faculties, of our planters, engineers, etc. And 
it is especiaily interesting to note that the 
latest alleged improvement—and _ patent 
machine—comes from a gentleman who bears 
an historic name in the mercantile and 
pioneering annals of Ceylon. Mr. John 
Armitage, in the ‘‘forties’ and ‘ fifties,” was 
one of the most prominently enterprising 
and successful of our colonists: he had 
brought from South America a_ great deal 
of experience to turn to account here; and 
he rapidly became a leader among our mer- 
chants. ‘The present inventor of an improve- 
ment in tea manufacture is his son, Mr. H. T. 
Armitage, and elsewhere we take from our 
evening contemporary, an interesting account 
of the process. We shail be glad to learn 
what other practical planters think of it. 
Already it has secured a special measure of 
success ; and we heartily trust it will do for 
many more estates, what it has realised for 
Dunbar in raising the average value of its 
teas, some nine cents per lb, 


. 
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OVER PRODUCTION OF TEAS. 
To the Editor of the Home and Colonial Mait. 

Srr,—It would perhaps be unnecessary to reply 
to Mr. Hughes’ letter in your last issue, were 
it not that he appears—unintentionally, no 
doubt—to havedrawn wrong inferences irom my 
letter, in order to air his hobby of manuring. . 

I pointed out that the average fall of one 
farthing per pound per annuin for ten years was 
cue to the rapacity of dealers rather than to 
over-production, but that over-production was 
clearly the cause of the recent much more rapid 
fall. Mr. Hughessaysthe steady fall is probably 
due to adecline in quality. But the fali has beeu 
in both Indian and Ceylon teas, practically 
the only teas consumed. The prices of is, Is 44, 
and 1s 7d, seem fixed to consuiners. If rapacity 
has nothing to do with this steady fali, wheredo 
dealers buy the finer and dearer teas to blend 
with the teas of Ceylon and Indiaso as to justify 
the same price to consumers as was charged ten 
years ago, when teas cost them 3d. more? 

I did not say teas made in July were inferior 
—on the contrary we know they are about our 
best teas. I did say the most certain method 
of improving the price was to keep a month’s 
crop off the London market. This merely to 
emphasize the fact of over-production, 

He who would advise general manuring under 
present circumstances, with the certain result of 
further over-production, would deserve to rank 
with those who refuse help to drowning men, 
unless such help is paid for. I quite agree with 
Mr. Hughes when he says ‘“ there is plenty of 
‘scope for a higher individual price.” But where 
is the foolish Quixotic dealer who would pay this 
higher price while over-production is rampant, 
Again, a general, not individual, higher price is 
necessary to sustain the industry.— Yours faith- 
fully, WM. MACKENZIE. 

July 4, 1900. 
TEA SAMPLING, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE HOME AND COLONIAL MAIL. 


Sir,—I venture to draw your attention to a 


matter whichin my judgment merits the strongest 
condemnation, namely, the manner in which tea 
is sampled at present in many of the dock ware- 
houses. A dealer buys a break of, say, 100 chests 
in sale, on a sample which possibly weighs three 
ounces. Immediately after sale he sends to the 
warehouse for, say, eight pounds from eight of 
the chests ; and the supposition has always been 
that the dock company opened eigit chests and 
furnished him with a pound from each, charging 
4d perchest for the service rendered, But, can 
it be believed that in numbers of tea warehonse 
two or three pounds are taken from one chest 
—possibly from a chest already open, so that 
the benefit to the buyer of getting eight 
separate samples from as many- different chests, 
not previously sampled, to enable him to check 
his purchase, is entirely lost. Butheis neverthe- 
less charged 4d. per package for opening eight 
chests, and at the same time deprived of the 
power to ascertain if the bulk is equal to sample 
or whether the break is regular in quality or 
not ; in fact, it is quite possible tor the dock 
company to scamp the bulking of the tea, anil 
escape detection afterwards till the buyers chance 
of establishing a claim for irregularity has lapsed 
under the public sale conditions. Surely this is 
a matter which the Brokers’ Association should 
look into if the honourable traditions of the tea 
trade are still to be maintained.—I am, &c., 
D, F. SHILLINGTON, 
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THREE NEW SPECIES OF 
EUCALYPTUS. 


By R. T. Baker, F.L.S., Curator, Technological 
Museum, Sydney. 

Eucalyptus Oreades, sp.nov. A ‘' Mountain 
Ash.”—A tall tree with a smooth whitish bark 
down to the ground, or sometimes leaving a lighter 
rough bark 6—8 feet from the ground. 

li, Maculosa, ‘* Spotted Gum.”—4 
exceeding 60 feet in Leigdt, usual 
feet (W.B.). Bark smooth to the 

Eucalyptus Patentinervis, “Bast 
—A medium-sized tree as f: 
stringy bark similar 


4 
BY iif 
; bey 
to that of J 


On Two Nzw SpxcIEs or 
Re D> “Baker, sBUEISs) Cunatcen: 
Museum, Sydney. From the proceedin the 
Linnean Society of New South Wales, 1899, Part 


4, October 25th. Ousuarina Cambagei, sp. nov. 
—-‘‘ Belah.”—A tree attaining a height of from 
70 to 100 feet, dioecious, giabrous; branchlets 
glaucous or dark green in the slender form, a d- 
ing, internodes varying in Jength up to half an 
inch; not prominently angled. Oasnaiina Lneh- 
manni, sp. nov.—‘‘ Bull Oak.”—A fair-sized tree, 


attaining a height of 70 to 8) feet, or rar 100 
feet, and a diameter of from 1 to 14 feet, rarely 


2 feet. Bark furrowed, brittle, and easily removed. 
Branechlets robust, light colonred or glaucous, 
under a line (#) in diameter, about the same thiek- 
ness asin C, glauca, Sieb. the internodes ribbed, 
6 lines long, giaucons, the nodes yellow, slieath- 
teeth brown or black, short, acute, 9 fo 12 in the 
thorl, mostly li. 


BRAZIL COFFEE NOTES. 
Telegrams from abroad state an accord has been 
reached between Brazi! and Italy in regard to the 
duties on Brazilian coffee. It is also that 
France has consented to knock off 20 frames, which 
in our opinion is not sufficient. 
The Vommercio de S. Poulo of the 28th ult., says 


sail 
Sali 


‘that recent torrential rains have greatly prejudiced 


the coffee crep in the Ribeirao Preto district. At 
Mocéca and other points the rains have knocked 
off much fruit, the damage being estimated at 
‘one-third of the crop.—Rio News, June 5. 2 

A Sao Paulo telegram of the 10th inst., says that 
in three Italian steamers 3,000 Italian laborers had 
left that state for Italy. ‘his at the beginning of 
the coffee picking season is a bad sign. The plan- 
ters cannot be managing well if laloveis are leaving 
the country just at the time when they are most 
wanted. —iize News. 

SS a ee 
=. 


AMERICA TO GROW GREEN TAS !—Just as we 
in Ceylon are making every effort to send green 
teas to the American continents, lo and behold ! 
the: black-tea-producing country in South Caro- 
lina intends to take up the pursuit. We quote 
as follows from the Planter of June 7th, but les 
no local planter be alarmed, in spite of the appa- 
rent success of the Carolina plantation ;-- 

Dr. Charles U. Shepard, Special Agent in charge 
tea culture investigations, writss to us from,“ Pine- 
harst,’ Summerville, South Carolina :—‘* The cxpeari- 
mental irrigation which I am new int:oducing into 
my tea gardens shouid mateviaily inerease the leaf 
production. According to my best results, it would 
seem possible to produce decidedly more than 500 !b. 
of dry tea per annum peracre. Can you favour m2 
by sending any printed data as to the best mevhods 
followed in India in the manufacture of Given tex ? 
A As yetI believe no go> results have followed 
the attempts to apply mechanical processes t) this 
manufacture,” 
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DIMBULA VALLEY (CHYLON) TEA 
COMPANY, -LD. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 
Directors’ Report to be submitted to the Share- 
at the fourth annual ordinary general 
to be held at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
the 25th day of June, 1900; ab 12 
veloek noon. The Directors beg to subinit the 
Generai Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account for the year ending 31st March last. 


After bringing forward £802 12s 9d from last 


holders 
meeting 
on Monday 


accounts and providing for general expen- 
ses, London office expenses, and £500 for de- 
preciation, the net amount at credit of 
Profit and Loss Account is £18,894 5s 8d. 
Dividends aggregating 6 percent. : 
less Income Tax have been paid 
for the 12 months on the Pre- 
ference Shares amounting to £3,440 2 0 
An Tnterim dividend of 4 percent, 
less Income Tax on the Ordinary 
Shares, has been paid, and f 
amounted to ate % 4,586 12 0 
It is proposed to pay a final divi- 
dend of 6 per cent on the Ordi- 
nary shares making 10 percent. 
for the year, and which will 
amount to cen On 6,879 18 1 
Ii is proposed to carry to a Re- 
serve Fuud ae a 2,000 0 0 
Thus leaving to be carried forward 
to next year a balance of TOS Talal 
18,894 5 8 


The past season was a normal one in the 
Dimbula District, the yield from the Company’s 
estates being at the rate of 512 1b. per acre from 
tea in bearing, ora total of 1,079,829 lb. against 
the previous year 930,281 Ib. 

The cost of cultivation and placing the crop on 
board ship in Colombo was 25'77 cents per Ib. as 
against 29 cents for ’98-'99 crop. 

The total crop realised (including 110 ewt. coffee) 
£42,558 10s 7d or an averagefor the tea of 9°49d 
per lb., against £39,127 13s 4d or 10091 per lb. 
the previcus year. Exchange averaged 1/4 15/32 
per rupee, against 1/4°29. 

The freight, warehousing and selling in London, 
including Fire and Marine Insurance from the 
field to the prompt date. cost 900fa penny, and 
too much credit cannot be given to the Agents for 
their care and economical working. 

Theestates areas usual in agood state of cultiva- 
tion, and the thanks of the Company are due to 
the Manager and _ his Staff for the ready and will- 
ing manner in which they have co-operated with 
your Board to this end. 

To be in accordance with the usual custom of 
Tea Companies, and to facilitate the operations 
on the estates, the Directors consider it advis- 
able that the Financial Year be closed on the 
3lst December annually, instead of 31st March as 
at present. They propose brivging this alteration 
into effect forthwith, making the present year one 
of nine months only. 

During the year Mr. T C Owen was elected a 
Director in the place of the late Mr. C J Rowe. 

Mr. W Forbes Laurie retires by rotation, but 
being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

Messrs. Singleton, Fabian & Co., the Auditors 
to the Company, rebire, and being eligible, offer 
theraseives for re-election. 

JAMES SINCLAIR, Managing Director. 


BERTRAM F, WHITE, Secretary. 
14th June, 1900, 
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BOGAWANTALAWA DISTRICT TEA CO. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


‘Report presented at the Third Ordinary Annual 
General meeting of the Company, held at the 
office of the Company on Wednesday, 27th June. 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
balance sheet asd accounts of the Company for 
the year ending 3lst March 1900, duly audited. 

The yield of Teadargely exceeded the estimate 
and the ecst of production has again been_re- 
duced, but the average price of the Tea sold in 
London compares unfavourably with that of the 
previous year, the maiket having been very dull 
for the last three months. 

The Ceylon expenditure includes £300 133 7d 
spent on planting 84 acres with Tea and felling and 
clearing a turther 13 acres, as well as £420 13s 2d 
the cost of a new Turbine and of altering the 
watercourse in Elbedde. 

The total yield was 1,209,451 lb. Tea plncked off 
2,185 acres, of which 114 acres are only in partial 
bearing, being at the rate of 553 lb. per acre all 
round, costing free on beard at Colombo 22°61 
cents or 3°69d_ perlb. The gross average price of 
the 1,186,433 lb. sold in London was 7°98 per !b. 

The crops for the current season are estimated ats 
1,121,000 lb. tea. 

The gross average at which drafts were nego- 
ciated was 1/4 5-16 per rupee against 1/4 5-32 and 
1/3 9-19 in the two previous seasons. 

The Directors desire to place on record their 
appreciation of the services of their Manager and 
his staff in Ceylon. 


STATEMENT SHEWING RESULTS OF WORKING FOR 
THE THREE YEARS ENDING 31ST MARCH. 


i ee u ¥ 8 Divi- 
4c : 2 renis| 2a dends 
ee aoe a 
aches {2 . gee ee Ae 
Se Oe Sea a HSE 
oO} a Ape of wo 28 & 
cc = [26 a 4 note qd 
3) 3 Bas.G ms Pilcnm eee yee 
Season, 3 Bae gas ‘5 
< Elie et roy Co <3 a 96 
Acres. lb. Iby eid. -d: 
1897-98 2,041 994,413 487 422 820 1/39-16 6 6 
1898-99 2,08) 1,031,782 495 412 871 1/45-32 6 7 
1899-00 2,185 1,209,451 553 3°69 7.98 1/45-16 6 7 


The Profit for the year 
amounts to -» £15,241 14 0 


To which has to be added 


Interest do 100 14 6 
And the Balance 
from last year of £1,061 14 7 
Less Income tax, 
1898-99 » 4385 14 
SSS 626 13 8 


———— £15,969 19 
Interest on the Mortgage 
Debentures has been paid, 


less Income Tax 406 00 


Dividendson the per cent, 
Preference Shares for the 12 
months were paidon the 11th 
October, 1899, ana 2nd April, 
1900, less Tax ate 

An Interim Dividend of 24 
per cent. on the Ordinary 


Shares was paid, less Tax, 
on the 10th January, 1900 .. 


Income Tax to April, 1900, 
has been paid ae 


5,394 00. 


2,416 18 4 


466 11 4 
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It is proposed :—- 
To pay a final Dividend of 

5 percent, on the Ordinary 

Shares, making 74 per cent. 

for the year, which will re- 

quire less Tax -. 4833 6 8 
To transfer to Reserve (in- 

creasing this account to 


£3,000) tu 11500" 000 
Aud to carry forward to ® 
next yearthe balance of .. 952 10 5 


eI) 0%) 
The Director retiring on this occasion is Yr. 
Alfred Tador who being eligible offers himself for 
re-election. 
Mr. John Smith the Andivor also retires and 
offeis himself for re-election. 


RoBpeRtson, Bors & Co,, Agents & Secretaries. 


SCHEDULE OF THE COMPANY'S ESTATES. 
Lee) Se & ig 
Bees atin ree 
apie pa eaer a ees 
Hstate. ae 28 aa ssi Ss WO es Total 
Sco Sh Shey fee) eof Syfaly 
Kirkoswald 756 — 22 *87 12 — 877 
Bridwell 882 — 35 35 .5 15 473 
Elbedde §05 100 — 27 15: — TAT 
Bogawana 338 4 26 44 6 18 436 
Total 2,081 104 84 198 88 53 2,533 acres 
*About 13 acres felled and prepared for planting with 


Tea. 
SE 


CEYLON ESTATES INVESTMENT 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Tie Firectois bee to submit the Accounts for 
the year ending 3lst March 1900. The crop 
harvested amounted to 296,6721b or 59,521 1b in 
excess of the previous year. ‘Lhe average price 
obtained was, however, about #1 per Ib lower. 

The Balance at the credit of Profit and Loss 
Accourt, including £207 15s 11d brought forward 
from last year is £1,879 10 8 
which the Directors propose should 
be applied in payment of a Dividend 
at the rate of 5 per annum, free of 


Income Tax, 1,550 0 90 


£32910 8 


and that the balance of 


be carried forward to next year. 

The Directers who retire at this time in con- 
formity with the Articles of Association are Mr. 
Robert King and Rev. Peter Grant, D.D. They 
are eligible and offer themselves for re-election, 
and the Directors recommend the election of Mr. 
Gavin Whitelaw as Director.. The Anditors, 
Messrs. Moores, Carson & Watson, C.A., also 
retire, but are elizible to be re-appomted. 

Roperr Kine, Chairman; Brown, FLEMING 
and MURRAY, Secretaries. 


Seis Atanas tate 
DUMONT COFFEE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Report to be presented at the Fourth Annual 
General meeting of the Dumont Coffee Company, 
Limited, to be held at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Strect, London, K,C., on Friday, the 22nd 
day of June, 1900, at 12 noon, 


fAue. 1, 1900. 


The Directors submit the General Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Aceonnts for the year ending 
31st December, 1899. The profit for the year 
amounted to the sum of £41,751 4s 5d; earried 
forward from 1898, £2,325 8s 3d=£44,086 12s 8d. 
Interest at 54 per cent per annum has been paid 
on the Debentures atnounting “to £21,989 Os Od; 
inteviin lenil on the Preference Shares paid 
in July, 1898 (tozether with income tax th-reon), 
brought forward in the balance sheet last year 
£15,000 OO =£26,989 Os Od; leaving a balance 
proposed to be carried forward of £7,097 12s 8d. 
The coffee crop amounted to 93,301 ewt., against 
41,476ewt, for the previous year. Gf this, 31,687¢wt. 
were soid in Loudon, and the remainder in Santos 
and New York, The gross averace price realised 
for all the Coffee was equivalent to 29s 44d, landed 
in London, taking the exchange at 73d per 
milreis, whieh is the rate fixed by the auditors for 
the year’s accounts, Duri 2ater portion of 
the selling season, the market was at a 
lower Jeyel than ever recorded during the last 
half-century, and for this reason, the average 
price obtained tor the Company’s crop was un- 
fortunately extremely low. ‘he spot price for 
good average Santos coffee for the five months, 
June to October, 1899, was 26s 10d per ewt., the 
rise in the coffee market not taking piaes until the 
end of 1839, and the beginning of 19/0, by whieh 
time the greater portion of the Company's erop 
had been sold; the present price is about 
38s 6) per ewt. As the Company’s_ pulped 
coffee formed the greater portion of the earlier 
part of the erop, ib obtained a lower average 
than the unpulped coffee, which did not come 
forward for sale until the latter par! of the season. 
The Directors have satisfaction in recording that 
the large crop of 93,301 ewt. was well harvested in 
good time, which was due to the now completed 
railway system over the property, and toa well 
organised labour foree under Huropean manage- 
ment. The Shareholders will be glad to know 
that ‘* Dumont” coffee has established a good 
name in European markets on account of its supe- 
rior flavour as compared with Santos coffee 
generally, and now commands a better price than 
other Brazilian coffees on the London market, 
This the Directors consider attributable to the 
complete system cf drying grounds and strong 
sheds with which the properties have been equip- 
pe!, as well as to the careful work of the staff. 
Mr. G A Talbot visited the property in September 
last, in accordance with the desize of the Share- 
holders as expressed at the last annual general 
meeting, He was then able to go caretully into all 
details cf expenditure with the Company’s manager 
and staff, with the result that the Directors have 
been able to effect economies in working. The 
manager reports favourably on the condition of 
the coffee trees, both old and young, and estimates 
the current crop at 75,060 ewt., which at present 
ptices would yield a considerably increased profit 
as compared with the year under review. The 
weather recently bas been somewhat unfavourable, 
but cabling on the 3ist May last, the manager 
reports:—‘‘I have hope that ‘ Dumont’ estimate 
may probably be obtamed.” There are now 10,918 
acres in bearing, and 2,343 acres of young coffee, 
making a total of 13,261 acres planted. Major F 
B McCrea and Mr, C A Carlisle have, since the 
Jast mecting, ceased to be Directors of the Com- 
pany, and Mr. Stratten Boulnois has been ap- 
pointed to aseaton the board. Mr. H K Ruthec- 
ford and Mr. G Talbot are the retiring Directors, 
and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-elec tiog 


the er 
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KELLIE (CEYLON) TEA PLANTATION 


COMPANY. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

The following is the report of the directors 
submitted at the meeting held on the Sth inst., 
for which we are indebted to Messrs, Aitken, 
Spence & Co.:—The directors beg to submit 
herewith the accounts for the year ending March 
31st, 1900. 

The balance of profit and ioss account, 

after writing cff 10 per cent. de- 
preciation in value of machinery 
and buildings is (including £333 7s 


9d brought forward from lastyear).. £842 1 0 
Out of this sum the Directors recom- 

mend a dividend of 34 percent. on 

the preference shares 55 aes DUG OusO 
Leaving to be carried forward to next 

year a6 a6 £492 1 0 


The tea crop for last seascn amounting to 
345,220 lb. is largely in excess of any past year, 
maim y attributable to the careful application of 
artificial manure on different parts of the Estates. 
The Directors purpose continuing the treatment 
as may be required. 

Prices for tea have not been maintained, and 
the average of the Company’s crop is barely 53d 
per 1b., against fully 6gd per lb. last season. This 
has negatived aimost entirely the profit which was 
expected from the increased yield. 

The Directors have exceilent accounts of the 
cardamom clearing, and have decided to increase 
it from 40 acres to 70 acres. This work is now 
in hand. A small quantity of cardamoms have 
been taken off the 40 acre clearing, which shews 
good quality. 

The Engine and Boiler being too small for 
present requirements, besides being considerably 
worn after so many years use, the Directors have 
decided to replace at a cost of between £500 and 
£600. The order has been entrusted to Messrs. 
Brown & May. 


One Debenture Bond for £500 has been paid 
off during the year. Mr. Spence retives, by rota- 
tion, from the Direction, and being eligible, 
offers himself for re-election. The Auditors, 
Messrs. Browa, Fleming and Murray, also retire, 
and offer themselves for re-appointment. 


ene ad 


RwHEA AGAIN.—We have not lately heard much 
of rhea locally ; bet with the Northern fine 
open, we should hear more of itin a few years. 
The following news, published by the Friend of 
India, is encouraging :—‘* A new demand, which 
promises to be permanent, has arisen for rhea. 
Messrs. Thirkell & Co., of Fenchureh Street, 
London, have written to the Secretary and Curator 
in the Indian Section of the Imperial Institute, 
to say that they are prepared to take at £15 per 
ton, all the rhea ribbons that Indiacan produce 
for some years to come, and they offer to supply 
at £40 each, decorticators which are capable of pre- 
paring about ten cwt of stuff a day. Government 
has been asked to foster the eultivation of rhea as 
much as possible. In forwarding the correspondence 
on the subject to the Bengal Chamber ef Commerce, 
Dr. Watt, the Reporter on Economie Products, 
observe that Messrs. Thirkell & Co. require the 
rhea ribbons in ther crudest form,” 
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TEA ESTATE CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 
(by Charman Dimbula Valley Co., 
Mr. John Sinelair.) 


THE QUESTION OF USING ARTIFICIAL MANURES 


T shall quote a paragraph from an other- 
wise interesting circular issned iy a firm of 
tea brokers, Messrs. Gow, Wilson nda Stanton, 
to whom, by the way, tea planters owe 
much for information which they evidently 
spare no trouble or expense in obtaining from all 
parts of the world. ‘The paragraph is as follows: 
—“‘Again have producers asked themselves 
whether manuring will develop permanent strength 
and vigour sufficient to withstand the strain of 
coutinned pluckings, especially in the event of 
over-production reducing the prices so low that 
artificial manure cannot be afforded.” Now, 
apart altogether from scientifie opinion, the ques- 
tion has been abundantly answered by exp-rience 
of at least twelve years that artificial manures 


not only do not develop weakness, but 
absolutely the reverse, even when pplied 
with the specific object of increasing the 


yield, and that by these repeated applications 
not only are the owners of estates not living on 
their crpital—as it was rather inaptly termed by 
a gentleman recently in explaining to his share- 
holders his ideas on thesubject, and to whom I shall 
have presently to refer—but, as I will show, are 
adding to the capital value of their gardens, If 
tea drops below the price at which artificial 
manure can be afforded, woe betide those gardens 
which, without it, never yield over 300 Ib. per acre. 
I will tell Messrs, Gow, Wilson and Stanton that 
but for the use of the very manure they depre- 
ciate, a very large number of tea gardens could 
not for some time now have met expenditure, to 
say nothing of leaving profit. There are many 
gardens which have been, by the judicious use of 
artificial manure, brought from maximum crops 
of 300!b. per acre per annum to 700 lb. and over 
yearly—the former only eapable of being laid in 
London.at about 6d per lb. and which, whilst the 
average price was 8d, left some profit, but which 
for some time now, and certainly today, would 
barely have paid cost of productio: ; while 700 Ib. 
has been put in London for less money—namely, 44d 
to 47d per lb., also a better tea, and even today leav- 
something for profit—the bushes, too, after all 
those years of the treatment I speak of, as vigor- 
ous as could be wished for, in fact, raised in many 
cases from having a low job appearance to the 
very best. Whatever apperehension is professed 
by some, a walk round the gardens I refer to 
will demonstrate to the merest tyro that there is 
no sign of defunction about, and those who saw the 
laces prior to manurial applications ean have 
at one opinion-——namely, that the estates are 
better in every way, and look like lasting longer 
than non-manured ones, 


SCIENTIFIC OPINION. 

Now for a little scientific opinion, 
many of you wiil have heard of the discussion 
which has taken place in Ceylon regarding a 
speech made in London by a director of a large 
and successful tea Company at a recent meeting 
of shareholders, the purport of which, [ rather 
gather, took the shape of a warning to plantera 
and those interested in tea to avoid the use of 
artificial manures, or, to put i6 more correctly, 
forcing manures, otherwise the effect would be 


Probably 


Spa 


dangerous. Now I think I know most of the 
fertilisers used and the quantities applied, and 
in no case is there, in my opinion, an approach to 
overforcing. Now, as more weight may be givea 
to this gentleman’s words than they are entitled 
to, and holding the positien he does in one of the 
most suceessfnl tea companies in Ceylon—a suc- 
cess, as he would be the first to admit, not in 
any sense owing to the exercise of special ac- 
quaintance with manuring operations applied to 
idea—I cannot Jet his views pass unnoticed, es- 
pecially as he quoted, in support of them, the 
authority of perhaps the greatest living scientist 
of the day—namely, Sir John Lawes, Bart., of 
Rothamsted. It is of the greatest importance 
that it be known thatthe gentleman I refer to 
has evidently misunderstood Sir John. I trust, 
therefore, you will bear with me in giving you 
tze facts regarding that, as weil as my own 
opinions derived trom a practical experience of 
4) years of ogriculture in this country and in 
Ceylon. The director I refer to was telling his 
shareholders and the world the policy he recom- 
mends in the cuwitivation of that company’s 
gardens, and warning all and sundry against the 
use of artificial manures, more especially sulphate 
of ammonia, as being too forcing and exhausting, 
He winds up with the following words .—‘*I have 
also consulted Sic John Lawes, who, you all know 
is a great authority on agricultural chemistry and 
he deprecates the use of forcing manures, such as 
sulphate of ammonia, as being undesirable to use.” 
Now, gentlemen, this rather astounded me, for 
[have kept myself all these years fairly in touch 
with the experiments made by Sir John Lawes 
and his coliaborateur at Kothamsted, and ap- 
plying what I had gathered from that source to 
tea eultivarion, I felt that either the gentleman 
had not supplied Sir John with all the data which 
would be necessary for him to form an opinion as 
to what would be the most suitable manure for the 
tea plant, with which he (Sir John) had probably 
no practical acqnaintance, or what was even 
more likely, that Mr.—-—had misunderstood what 
had been said to him. I wrote te Sir John to 
that effect, giving him all the information I could 
regarding the tea plaut, and I quoted the opinion 
whieh had been attributed to him in the above. 
mentioned speech. 


SIR JOHN LAWES'S OPINION, 


It was asl had snpposed, but his letter speaks 
for itself. It begins :—‘‘f regret to find that Mr. 
——has somehow. mistaken my views in regard 
to the character of manures suitable to the tea 
plant. This is rather singular, as I told him 
that some very fine Peruvian guano, said to con- 
tain 8 to10 percent. of ammonia, had been im- 
ported, and I thought it would be a valuable 
manure for the tea plant. Except tobacco, I 
should think that the tea plant would requirea 
greater abundance and more forcing manure than 
any other crep grown.” There is more to the 
same effect, but that, gentlemen, is Sir John’s 
opinion. I would only add that the utmost care 
Se aalal be exercised by planters in obtaining 
opinions from scientific authorities on points on 
which, without all the data, it is impossible for 
them to arrive ata correct conclusion ; and when 
they do obtain it to be sure they understand it, 
otherwise, as in the case I mention, much harm 
may follow. If a scientist in agriculture, who 
never saw a tea bush growing or cultivated, were 
asked whether this or that manure would be too 
forcing or caure exhaustion in the long run, the 
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answer would probably be:—‘“ Yes,” because he 
could only bring to bear on the subject bis know- 
ledge of what those manures would do for a turnip, 
wheat or hay crop ; bunt there is a great difference. 
A tea bush on your properties is pruned, or more 
correctly speaking, is cut across the hard wood say. 
2 feet or less froin the ground ; the next kKnifing it 
gets is 24 months after! In the meantime it has 
thrown out shoots and grown up to a heighi of 
5} feet and has produced something like 4,0C0 Ib. 
ot succulent leaf per acre, which, when marufac- 
tured, turns out 1,000 }b. of tea. This, gentlemen, 
is all that is removed from the soii—namely, 
500 lb. per acre per annum; the bush before prun- 
ing has a mass of green leaf and stalk, as well as 
matured wood, which, when cut off, weighs nos 
Jess than 5 1b. per bush, or a total per acre of 
20,000 lb., which, if dug into the soil, probably 
returns more plant food to the roots than has 
been removed in crop, and for the reason that the 
tea bush derives a great deal of its nourishment 
from the atmosphere, the larger proportion of 
which, a’ong with that derived from the soil, 
being returned to it in prunings. There, gentle- 
men, is all the difference between the tea and tke 
hay, wheat and turnip crops which are entirely 
removed from the soil, and to which if foreing 
manure only were applied the soil would cease to 
respond. The tea bush is not usually grown for 
its seed, which is, of course, a greater strain than 
growing leaf only. Were it grown for seed pro- 
duction, stimulating manures would have to be 
avoided. The finest soil, whatever the altitude 
abeve sea level, produces in greatest abundance 
the highest class of iea—that is, the soil which 
contains in an available form for assimilation by 
the roots all the different ingredients required 
for the plant’s nourishment. If itis not there in 
its proper proportion or if any are wanting you 
will never get ahealthy bush or a good tea. Place 
them within reach of the roots and you consti- 
tute a condition evea in poor soil which wil! sive 
you a higher class of tea than your neighbour 
who does not. 


THE MAIN CAUSES OF EXHAUSTION. 


You will naturally ask. Why require to add 
anything further than your prunings, since you 
say your tea crop does not exhaust the soil ? 
Well, if cropping were the only cause of exhaus- 
tion that might be pertinent, but there are two 
other sources vastly more impoverishing than 
that of the removal of 500 Ib. per annum of tea 


crop, and these are points which men, seeking 


aid from a scientist In this country, should noé 
overlook, these are—however well drained the 
field may he—tke removal of the soil by the 
tropical showers falling on our steep hill-sides and 
carrying it to the rivers; and even worse than 
that, the washing in solution to the nearest drain 
of much of the food ingredients. It is a mistake 
to suppose that during the heaviest rain, even 
although wash is not apparent on the surface, it 
all sinks into the soil; a great deal of it oozes 
below the surface—carrying, as I say, in solution, 
much plant food—to the nearest drain, especially 
where surface soil has been disturbed for manur- 
ing purposes. This can often be proved by the 
appearance of a saline deposit on the upper side or 
walls of the drain. Entirely different is the case 
in this country; rarely, if ever, is scil washed 
away, and rain which falls on the comparatively 
flat fields finds its way to the subsoil drains, and 
carries little or nothing away in solution. In tea 
fields there is no such thing asa subsoil drain 
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s 
they are open surface drains and act in the manner 
stated. These, in my opinion, are the main causes 
of -exhaustion on Ceylon tea gardens, and is the 
reason why additional fertilisers, cther than prun- 
ings, become necessary ina lesser or greater decree, 
tmrning on the configuration of the field and the 
metheds adopted immediately after planting, to 
stem the wash of soil as well a3 to protect as 
much as possible this oozing away by the leavy 
rains we are subject to. Old ceffee estates, such 


Uld 
as tnose I spoke of as yielding but 300 ib. an 
aere, whieh snifered from both causes, besides 
from heavy coffee crops, could only have paid as 
tea estates for the last year or two by the use 
of fertilis rs, and proprietors of such would in- 
deed be short-sighted to give up their manuring 
operations vith the idea of leaving a better margin 
of profit. But there is another class of garden, 
such as those comprising the Dimbula Valley 
Oompany’s, ov, indeed, the bulk of those which 
were in the coffee days called the young districts, 
taken from jungle between the years 1865-1885, 
and which, owing to leaf disease, had their ecffee 
fields denuded of coffee before exhaustion from 
croppivg could take effect, and which by experi- 
ence gained in the older districts, whereby protec- 
tion from wash was seen to be imperative, were 
drained, even before planting with coffee, and so 
had their original soil practically untouched when 
the tea plant was substituted for cofiee. This is 
another elassof garden, requiring different treat- 
més} and justifying a different aim allogether 
from that followed on the o!der estates. 


THE POLICY OF THE BOARD. 


As this is what must interest you, as proprietors 
of the Dimbula Valley Estates, 1 will now ex- 
plain the policy we have hitherto followed in culti- 
vating your properties, and which will assuredly 
be followed, if I can have my way, so longas I 
have anything todo with the management. 6 is 
well known thatif tea bushes on such gardens can 
be kept in condition, the more frequently they can 
be plueked the better will be the class of tea pro- 
duced. Well, ous aimisin this direction, and if 
by plucking every eighth day, or even less, all the 
year round, you can suceeed in gettinga strong 
and vigorous flush—by helping the bush with ferti- 
lisers-—every eight days, instead of, perhaps, every 
ten or twelve, you will get, not a larger quantity, 
but the same quantity as if the bush got no assist- 
ance, but of a much higher class of tea. T think 
it would he a great mistake on an estate witha 
normal yield of about 50: Ib. an acre, without 
assistance from manure, to add manure in order 
io cet 7001b. or 800 1b, of inferior tea, which latter 
is perfectly possible on such estates. Sapport your 
bushes for quality, not quantity and in doing so 
you wili in your prunings return more to the soil 
than is removed in crep. This, gentlemen, is the 
policy which we are carrying out on your estates, 
andif the proprietors or company who go to sleep 
ab sucha time as we are passing through in tea 
do not wake up, but adept some retrograde policy 
such as that advocated by Messrs. Gow. Wilson 
and Stanton, woe betide them. You will see that 
our yield last season was but 512 lbs. per acre, 
whilst if could readily have been made one-third 
more. You see, its cost f.o.b, was 25°77 cents 
per th. You also see our net profits, and can 
therefore quite easily judge whether the policy we 
are carrying out is asonnd one. [ have no man- 
ner of doubt myself, and I am sure the best 
expertswill agree with me.—Minancial Pimes, 
June 26. 
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TKA TRADE OF KIUKIANG IN 1899. 

The annual reports of Mr. T F Hughes; 
Commissioner of Customs at Kiukiang, are 
always worth reading, Mr. Hughes’s long ex- 
perience abits of observation making 
his remarks on the course of trade as interest- 
ing as the facts on which he bases them. When 
Kiukiang vy opened to fereign trade, it was 
prominently atea port; its prominence in this 
direction dwindied away as the United States 
took to drinking Japanese tea and Great 
Britain Indian and Oeylon tea. But Mr. 
Bughes thinks that the tea business ie not 
irretrievably lost. He says: — 

The export of Black Tea in the year under re- 
view amounted to 131,145 piculs, or more than 
§,000 piculs in excess of the quantity in the pre- 
ceeding year which was itself an advance on the 
figures of the year before. Brick Tea has also been 
steadily progressing during the last few years : its 
export in 1897 was 52,839 piculs, in 1898 it advanced 
to 33,831 piculs, whilst in 1899 it totalled 43,352 
picuis. Green Tea aiso shows signs of improve- 
ment, but as it chiefly passes through this port 
now to be dealt with at Shanghai, itneed not be 
further dwelt upon here. The reports by experts 
on the Tea market of the year under review are 
not sorose-coloured as our figures might lead one 
to expect. Itseems the Keemuns were not, on 
the whole, as goodas in the previous year, whilst 
the Ningchows were disappointing, the famous 
Ningchow district, in fact, being likely to be out- 
done by the preference shown nowadays for tie 
stronger Hankow Oanfa district Teas. A gentle- 
man well versed in the trade favours me with the 
following interesting remarxs:—‘‘ The demand 
for Indian and Ceylon Teasis growing more and 
more all overthe world, and as Chinese teamen 
refuse to introduce machinery, it is only a matter 
of time until the China Tea trade dwindles down 
to a very small item. To an educated palate a 
fine Keemun is much preferable to Ceylon or In- 
dian ; but it is ‘ strength’ (strong cup) that the 
public now ealis for, and the Indian and Ceylon 
Teas supply this, owing to careful cultivation and 
machinery preparation, ‘Che export of Indian and 
Ceylon ieas to Russia (hitherto China’s biggest 
Tea customer) is increasing by leaps and bounds.” 
This authority evidently believes, like many others, 
that by the aid of machinery and more 
careful cultivation, the Chinese could easily pro- 
duce Tea in abundance, to suit the present taste 
of the public, just as Ceylon and Indian teamen 
do; and if the Government went further and did 
what other Governments, with such an ancient 
and valuable industry to revive and foster, would 
be almost sure to do, namely reduce the export 
taxes and duty, it is, I think, almost certain that 
the ‘ea export from China would ere long regain 
its old supremacy ; indeed it would be hardly too 
rauch to say, anomalous as it may appear, that 
the very reduction of the Tea duty would, by the 
expansion it would create in the export, before 
long increase the Tea revenue, whilst the aug- 
mented wealth and prosperity of the producing 
districts would give an impetus and activity to 
general trade which would be far-reaching in its 
effects, and would ultimately redound to the well- 
beingof the Government and the country.—N.-C. 
Herald, June 27. 
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“Tm SULPHATE Of AMMONIA” miscon- 
ception, as finally described by Mr. Melville 
White, elsewhere. does not veflect credit on 
Mr. G. A. Talbot’s estimate of the amount 
of commonsense appertaining to his brother: 
planters. To suppose that anyone applied 
this artificial manure by itself for a series 
of years to tea, and that it was to have 
the same effect as on grass land at home, 
is rather too—too much altogether! 
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PLANTING NOTES, 


Tes PLANTING: GUATEMALA AND INDIA Con- 
TRAS TED-—Tea planting in the Guatemala, we 
are aware, could never become a great industry, 
bat we merely mention the fact of tne desire of the 
Government of that State to develope the re- 
sourcee of the country, wheres in this highly 
civilised Jand it is the ether way abouts. Hvery 
possible check is put to the progress and growth 
of private enterprise by Europeans, when the 
jealous officials still appear co regard in the light 
more or less of interiopers.--/. P. G., July 14. 

Green TEAS.—We hear of considerable 
activity in a number of factories towards 
beginning the manufacture of green teas ; 
and it is quite expected that half a million 
lb. will be exported by the end of this 
year and not less than two iillions of 
“‘oreens” next year. If India gives a fair 
trial (and its offer of about nine cents a lb. 
should be an inducement) and makes three 
or four millions lb., by the end of 1901. the 
American market should be fully tested so 
far as British-made “greens” are con- 
cerned. 


EMPIRE OF INDIA AND CEYLON TRA COMPANY 
(LIMLTED)-—The report for 1899 states that for the 
greater part of the year there was good seasons to 
expect satisfactory results, but af the height of the 
gelling season the market value of medium and fine 
teas fell heavily, and the fall in price from the 

eginning of November represents a loss of fully 
£10,000, Tie excess of the Tadian crop over the 
outturn of the previous year afiected general prices 
unfavourably, except those of low grades which 
were miuintained by exceptional causes. The mis- 
managemant reported to the shareholders last year 
necessitated heavy expenditure on some of the 
gardens in order to bring them up toa high state 
of efficiency. ‘Phe net profio for 1899 is £19,853, to 
which must he added £146 brought forward, 
together £19,999 After providing for the dividend 
on the preference capital there will remain a 
balance of £9,049. ‘the directors recommend a 
final dividend of 3s. 6d, per share, making, with 
the interim dividend alrealy paid, a total distri- 
bution of 44 per cent. per annum on the ordinary 


capital, carrying forward £60 —Uondoa Times, 
June 25 
ANGLO-CEYLON AND GENERAL EHSTATE: 


Co.—We publish on another page today the 
annual report of this Company in which the 
directors recommend a dividend of 4 per cent 
on the consolidated stock. There was a 
large increase in the crop obtainedfrom the tea 
estates in Ceylon and the quality had been 
well maintained, but there was a falling-off 
in price owing to the state of the market. 
The year had also been more favourable than 
the previous one for the production of cocoa 
and the price had advanced, Owing to wet 
weather theve had been a diminution in the 
sngar crop in Mauritius. Interesting statistics 
are given as to the acreage in different pro- 
ducts. On the Ceylon properties there are 
5,606 acres of tea in bearing, 285 in carda- 
moms and 991 in cacao in bearing interplanted 
with coconuts not in bearing. In Selangor 
there are 49) acres of coffee not in bea ring 
interplanted with coconuts aud rubber and 95 
in coconuts and rubber; while in Mauritius 
the Company owns 4,270 acres (principally of 
course in sugar) besides being interested in 
other estates. 
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ToBAcco AT JAFENA,—This “staple product of 
this Peninsula is now sold here at a fancy price. 
The average price of a Param of tobaceo is K250 
as against Wt]50inu previous years. ‘This rise in 
the price is owing to the heavy damage caused to 
the erop by the fluads of Avriliasi. The quantity 
ol cobaceo usually exported from here to Travancore 
and Cochin was between 50,00€ and 60,000 bales. 
{t is estimated that onty about 35,600 bales will be 
available for export this year. The mereciants 
have already purcbased more than haif the quan- 
tity grown here this year and the remaining quan- 
tity also will be in the hands ef merelants in 
another fortuizht. ‘The tobacco nsed in the imanu- 
facture of cigars aiso commands anusuaily high 
price, Jaffna is not, therefore, a loser by the 
sestructive floods of April last.—‘* Hindu Organ,” 
Jeune 27th. 


THe RvueBER INDUSTRY IN InpDIA.-—The 
Pioneer of the 5th July gives the following 
concise summary of what has been done by 
the Indian Government to foster a rubber- 
producing industry :— 


The grea$ demand for indiarubb2r in the Huropean 
and American mark2ts, due in gre:t measure to the 
bieyele-craze and to the use of rabber-tyres on cabs 
end esrriages, should be carefuily noted in this 
country. Mr. Ribbentrop, iu his recent pamphlet on 
Forestry, gives a shovt history of the rubber industry 
in Assam, which is instructive in its way. In 1873 
Mr. Gustav Mann, foreseeing that the natuval rubber- 
resources of the Province would dry up sooner or 
later, started the Chardnar plantation, and by the end 
of 1884 some 890 acres had been stocked with Ficus 
lastica, Mr. Mann wished to add as least 200 acres 
annually for an indefinite period and the Government 
of India favoured this proposal, but the Local Govern- 
ment, having no spare cash, took but a languid 
interest in the operations aud in 13889 the plantation 
only covered 1,043 acres. Then the Inspector-General 
of Foresis took up the matter and in the next four 
years 860 anes were added, or clishtly more than 
the anuual iucrease advocated by Mr. Mann. In 
8194 the Loesl Government again threw cold water 
on the scheme: a calculation was made showing 
that the net profit realised amounted to only R60 
per maund, and this was not sufficient to justify 
further expenditure. The fact was that the planting 
had been badly done, The establishment of new 
nurseries had been neglected, and, ‘instead of pro- 
viding a proper continuity of healthy young nursery 
plants, the undersized and suppressed specimens from 
the old nurseries were used, which accounted for the 
comparative want of success in the final plantings 
of 1893.” Matters rested until 1896 when Mr. Hill, 
then officiating as MInspector-Geueral of Forests, 
visited the plantation and recommended that the work 
shou!d vigorously be taken in hand again, New 
nurseries were established and better results were 
obtained, In 189899 experimental tapping of the 
trees was tried, and when the rubber was put on the 
market the net profit realised was RY3 or 50 per cent 
more than that earned in 1893. It has now been 
temporarily settled to extend the plantation by another 
1,000 acres in the ext five years. The moral of the 
story is that uviess new nurseries are formed every 
year, good planting material will net be forthcoming 
and the industry willlapse intoits old state. There 
is no financial difficulty connected with these nur- 
series if properly managed; and, moreever, it should 
be noted that the tea-planters litely have begun to 
grow Hicus elastica on their waste lards, seeing 
a possible source of extra income from the rubber- 
tree. In this adventure they should receive every 
encouragement and the surpus saplings from the 
nurseries might well be made over to them free of 


charge as suggested by Mr. Ribbentrop, Tuc Assam . 


rubber-industry is well worth fostering, particularly 
just now when the profits from many tea-gardens 
are 80 small, , 
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THE ROYAL BOTAWIC GARDENS, 
PERADENIYA. 


CHYLON. 

A few notes, written in the middle of February, 
on what my be termed a typical tropical garden, 
may have some interest. Probably at no other 
time of the year is the contrast between such a 
garden and an English one greater; not, however, 
that the latter is without charms even now, more 
especially in the memory of residents in 2 land 
where perpetual summer reigns, and Nature is 
practically never at rest. ; ikke 

Situated at an elevation of about 1,500 feet above 
the level of the sea 7° north of the equator, and 
with a mean annual temperature of 77° Fahr. (as 
low as 68° being seldom experienced), the. features 
of the vegetation at the above headquarters of the 
Botanical Department in Ceylon may claim to be 
fairly representative of those : which generally 
characterise the equatorial regions, and which, 
when available, are an unfailing source of interest 
and fascination to the botanist and horticulturist 
alike. Flanking the approach to these gardens of 
150 acres, and close on a century old, is a row of 
tall, spreading trees, about 140 feet high, with re- 
markable buttressed trunks and flattened roots, 
the latter meandering over the ground, suggesting 
huge saurians. These the new-comer will be sur- 
prised to learn, notwithstanding a fair acquain- 
tance with hot-house plants, upon which he is 
likely to reflect with pardonable pride, are Ficus 
elastica, an old favourite pot-plant. 

On either side of the principal entrance stands a 
stately African Oil Palm (Hleis guineensis), the 
gate pillars being completely draped with Big- 
nonia unguis-cati of Brazil, which bears a pro- 
fusion of beautiful yellow flowers, and occasionally 
its curious long pods, which are from three feet to 
five feet inlength. Immediately on entering, the 
visitor is confronted with a very fine oval group of 
Palms, containing some sixty species, represent- 
ing all parts of the tropics; whilst forming an 
effective undergrowth amongst these are several 
species of Cycads. Overshading the drive on the 
left is seen a good example of the amazingly luxu- 
riant habit, combined with extreme beauty, which 
is peculiar to certain tropical climbers ; this is the 
Thunbergia grandiflora, which, though soon be- 
coming an unmanageable weed if permitted, is 
here allowed to form a dense screen of evergreen 
foliage, studded with large mauve flowers, reach- 
ing, by the support of tall trees, to a height of from 
70 feet to 80 feet from the ground. Passing round 
to the right the completely shaded Nutmeg-walk is 
reached, and few walks offer more temptation to 
visit than this. The Nectarine-like fruits hanging 
from the Nutmeg-trees in abundance, and in all 
stages of development, mixed with the flowers, 
some just ‘‘setting,’ others ripe and splitting 
open, displaying the large brown nut enclosed in 
the pretty bright red mace; the various other 
spice-trees—Clove, Allspice, Cinnamon, &c.—all 
are apt to make the stranger find some justifica- 
tion in Heber’s ‘‘spicy breezes ” — 

“Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 


Stretching out from the oval Palm group is the 
Straight main central drive (see Supplement in 
present issue), which shows «a portion of this, but 
it is impossible, even for the camera, to do Justice 
to the scene, such is the wealth of colouring, the 
grateful coolness (which can only be fully appre- 
ciated in the tropics) from the chequered light, the 
indescribable mixture of odours, the chatter and 
cooing of bright-plumaged birds, and the murmur 
and buzzing of insects. Rising gradually from 

- verges of Amaryllids, is a diversified collection of 
flowering and foliage shrubs, herbaceous.and bul- 
‘ous plants, shaded by a background of tall trees, 
‘imterspersed with Palms, 
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One of the photographs sent represents the 
Monument Road, which leads to «a cenotaph 
erected to the memory of a former director of the 
gardens. This stands on a knoll overlooking large 
expanses of undulating lawns, the lake, the Tali- 
pot Avenue (Corypha umbraculifera, the giant ot 
Palms), the handsome bridge of Satinwood (Thlo- 
roxylon Swietenia) spanning the river which forms 
the boundary cf thegardens. Along either side of 
the road-is a row of circular beds, planted with 
more attractive or unique shrubs, and fringed by 
the large white-fiowered Amaryllis solandreflora 
and others. Over-arching the nearer end are two 
of the gorgeous-flowered Flamboyant trees (Poin- 
ciana regia), half hidden by Petreea volubilis, an 
exceedingly beautiful climber, producing here in 
great profusion its sprays of violet and turquoise- 
blue flowers ; whilst the farther end is shaded by 
magnificent specimens of Terminalia Belerica, 
Pometia eximia, &c., attaining to gigantic propor- 
tions; here also are some Australian Conifer — 
Agathis robusta, Araucaria Cooki, A. Bidwilli, 
&c. ; whilst close to these are such interesting and 
handsome trees as the Durian tree (Durio zibethi- 
nus), which produces excellent but m:lodorous 
fruit ; the famous Upas tree (Antiaris toxicaria) of 
Java; the double Cocoanut-Palm (Lodoicea sechel:- 
larum) ; the Mammee-Apple (Mammea americana) 
of the West Indies; the Brazil-nut tree (Bertho- 
letia excelsa) ; and the brilliant-flowered Amhers- 
tia nobilis and Lager-stroemia Flos-regina, 

Passing through the Liane Drive there are seen 
some-splendid Lianes, the great copyright of. the 
tropics. Herein the tangle cf untraceable festoons 
of huge and embracing climbers, which soar to the 
highest tree-top, abound the flying squirrel (Pter- 
omys Oral), an animal of nocturnal habits, similar 
to a light-brown cat in appearance, and measuring 
over four feet from head to end of tail, and about 
the same in expanse of wings. Different from this, 
and somewhat smaller, is the Flying-fox (Pteropus 
Edwardsii), a reddish-brown frugivorous creature, 
of gregarious and nocturnal habits. Certain trees, 
if tall enough, find special favour with the Flying- 
fox, colonies of which sleep together during the 
day, suspending themselves by their hind-legs to 
the branches, and thus sway gently in the breeze 
till dusk. Sir John Lubbock said that in the 
tropics “everything seemed to climb to the light.” 
Plants, beasts, insects, and reptiles climb, the 
latter including snakes as well as lizards, from a 
few inches to five and six feet in length. 

Continuing on from Liane Drive, a fine solitary 
specimen of Ficus elastica is suddenly presented in 
view. The extraordinary character of the roots, 
resembling bulwarks or fortifications, may be seen 
to advantage. Creeping up to the topmost 
branches is the large white-flowered Cereus trian- 
gularis. 

Incidentally, a tree of Ficus religiosa at Anu- 
radhapura — once an imposing city, and capital of 
Ceylon, which the merciless jungle buried for 
centuries, but the ruins of which have lately been 
partly unearthed—is the oldest historical tree in 
exis‘ence. It was planted 288 years B.C., So thay 
itis wt least 2188 years old! This species is en- 
dowed with miraculous powers in native religion, 
wud promotes the spiritual -welfare of the Sin. 
halese and other Asiatics. A true Buddhist will 
sooner sacrifice his pay than cut a twig or pulla 
seedling of this tree. 

In the flower-garden is an octagonal plant-house 
to the right. Appearing above the latter is the 
crown of the wild Date-palm (Phoenix sylvestris), 
next to this being the straight and spiny stemmed 
Acrocoryne sclerocarpa. A tall cluster of Palms 
with slender stems is Oncosperma filamentosa, 
and in front to the left is a handsome specimen of 
Phoenix reclinata, behind which are Cal yptrocalyx 
spicatus, Livistonas, &e. Here also isa variety of 
the more ornamental tropical climbers trained on 
trellis-work arbours, where they are seen to 
advantage. In the beds and borders the most 
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showy Cannas, the variegated red and white Pine- 
apple (Ananas sativus, var. variegata), Caladiums, 
&c., make a brilliant display. 

Passing through a Fernery and the Palmyra 
Avenue (Borassus flabelliformis), the visitor comes 
upon the imposing avenue of Royal Palms (Oreo- 
doxa regia, see Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 12th, 
1900, fig. 96). New and longer avenues of this and 
other handsome Palms which have of late been 
planted, may be expected to form in time striking 
features in the landseape of these gardens. 

Purely deciduous trees in the tropics are com- 
paratively rare, and when they do occur they gene- 
rally do not cast their leaves for the purpose of 
resting, but for bursting into blossom, followed by 
the fruit. A good example of this is the silk Cotton- 
tree (Bombax malabaricum), the large red, edible 
flowers of which cover the ground for weeks after 
the leaves have disappeared. Nothing can be more 
suggestive of a snow storm than when the pods of 
this tree burst, during wind and rain, and their 
cottony contents are wafted about thickly in the 
air. 

Taking the river-drive round the arboretum, the 
scenery is most picturesque. Mirrored in the 
Mahaweli river (the largest in Ceylon), which 
surrounds the gardens on three sides, are the fea- 
thery plumes of tall Bamboos, giant trees and 
Palms draped with luxuriant climbers, with im- 

osing hills in the background. A single clump of 
Redz oealararie giganteus (‘‘Giant Bamboo,” and 
monarch of the grass family), over 120 feet high, 
curves gracefully over the river (see Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, August 27th, 1881, fig. 54). Apart from 
the scientific department—the Herbarium, 
Library, Museum, and Research Laboratory, &ce.— 
there are other features in these gardens which 
prove equally attractive and interesting to the 
stranger, but fear of trespassing on your space 
forbids the mention of more.—H. F. Macmillan, 
June 23rd. 

— es 

PLANTING IN NYASSALAND, B.C. AFRICA. 


22nd May, 1900. 
We have the same 


BLIGHT ON TEA 


here as your estates are troubled with. It came 
on my tea for the first time during a spell of dry 
weather in the middle of our rainy season. I 
also noticed jungle plants, chillies, sou-sop, and 
bullock heart trees had the same blight, losing 
their flush of tender leaves and their growth was 
retarded for about a month. I have no doubt 
this blight was due to the sudden stoppage of rain, 
a very unusual thing at that time of year. The 
tea seems to have recovered and is growing well 
again. I have just finished gathering a crop 
from my 
FIRST SHADE COFFEE 


of over eight hundredweights per acre. The plants 
are three years old last month, and look as if 
they had not borne a bean so fresh and green with 
only a yellow tree here and there where overborne. 
I do not intend to extend tea cultivation. but in 
case of accidents to shade coffee (as experienced 
by the scorching of one’s coffee in the open) I mean 
to have 8 to 10 acres to fall back upon for seed. 
CEARA RUBBER 

does well here, I have trees four years old 15 feet 
high with a stem 14 inches in circumference, but 
what the yield of rubber may be, later on, re- 
mains to be seen. I will tap one or two trees in 
about 18 months’ time and let you know the result. 
Our climate seems to suit Ceara, and if tapped 
when the sap begins to rise, after the tree is done 
wintering, the yield should be as much as in its 
own country. 
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CACAO. 


Only one tree that I know of exists in the country 
and Mr. Moir of Lauderdale is the lucky owner. 
This climate, however, does not seem to suit this 
product, for tie tree is only abont 5 feet high with 
3 feet branches and is now soe six years in the 
country. Every care has been taken to keep wind 
and weather from the plant, and manure has 
been lavished on it, but it does not thrive; our 
winter months nearly kill it. Thermometer goes 
down to 48° and we have often frost in June at 
night. 
GREVILLEAS AND GUMS 


do well here: what do you think of Grevillea 
Robusta eight years old, 100 feet high and 5 feet 
in circumference at 3 feet from the ground ? 
Iam going to try a kraal this coming dry 
season, 
ZEBRAS 


swarm in a certain locality I know of, well suited 
for the job; and the natives delight in such 
vacations. In the olden days they used to dig 
pits and erect fences and drive the game into 
the pits, but they do not understand catching 
game alive, they want ‘‘nyama” meat. I will 
iet_ you know my success.—Adieu ! H.B. 
P.S.—IT never get an Observer that I do not 
see the death of somebody I knew when in Ceylon: 
faney good John Fraser, John Bagra, and Alex. 
Ross gone over to the majority, iv makes one 
wonder, when such men go over the border so 
early, when our turn will come, warning one to 
watch and be ready. H.B. 
eer 


PLANTING IN PERAK. 


(From the Administration Report for 1899.) 

The total area of agricultural land alienated 
in Perak amounts to 244,215 acres, and the chief 
products 


RICE, SUGAR, COCONUTS, LIBERIAN 
COFFEE, AND RUBBER. 


Rice is cultivated throughout the State, 
but especially in the districts of Krianand 
Kuala Kangsar, and a large proportion of 
the Krian padi, which is planted almost ex- 
clusively by Malays, is sent to be husked in the 
mills at Penang, whence it is returned to Perak 
in the form of rice. Irrigation schemes, incon- 
nection with the cultivation of rice, are being 
carried out by Government, or with Government 
assistance, in every district, and the last harvest 
was a good one; but the supply of locally grown 
rice is still quite insufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of the State. 
is being rapidly extended, both on European and 
Chinese plantations, in all the coast districts. 
Owing to the low market price of coffee, espe- 
cially during the earlier months of the year, 
little, if any, new land was brought under culti- 
vation, but large areas were planted with rubber 
of various kinds, chiefly Para Rambong. The 
revenue collected by the Forest Department 
amounted to $122,616. The work carried out 
chiefly consisted in the demarcation of reserves, 
the establishment of nurseries, and the issue 
and supervision of passes for taking timber and 
jungle produce. Thirty miles of forest reserve 
boundaries were cleared and demarcated during 
the year; nurseries and plantations of rubber 
(Para and Rambong), and valuable timber 
(Merbau. Chengal and Mahogany) were established 
at Taiping and Pondok Tanjong, in the District 
of Larut; and, owing to the strict supervision. 
of the Forest Officer and his Assistants, there 
is now comparatively little illicit cutting of 
timber and collection of jungle produce, although 


The cultivation of sugar — 
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the export duties are not infrequently evaded 
by Chinese smuggling firewood to Penang from 
the coast districts. This system of smuggling, 
however, which is chiefly carried out by means 
of tongkangs (Chinese sailing boats), will soon 
be rendered much more difficult, if not entirely 
suppressed, by placing a steam launch at the 
disposal of the Forest Department. The high 
price of tin has caused an exceptional demand 
for timber and firewood, in connection with 
pumping engines and smelting furnaces ; and 
the export duty on Mangrove, the best kind of 
firewood, has been specially raised, as the supply 
is scarcely sufficient for local requirements. The 
Government nurseries are well stocked with 
tropical fruit trees, as well as with pepper and 
nutmegs, and the following economic plants, not 
hitherto grown here, have been added during 
the year and are so far doing well :—Jamaica 
Grape Fruit, Cola Nut, Central American Rubber 
(Castilloa elastica), and Japanese oranges. Owing 
to the great demand for seeds of the various 
rubber-and gutta-producing trees, special atten- 
_ tion has been paid to the cultivation of these 
trees, including Para Rubber (Hevea brasiliensis), 
Getah Rambong (Ficus elastica) and Ceara Rubber 
(Manihot galziovii). The vegetables and roses 

own on the Larut hills were less successfully 
ytivated than usual, and this comparative want 

success is ascribed by the Superintendent to 
avn abnormally wet season. 

eA oat ENE gs oa Si as 
BURMA AS A COUNTRY FOR SETTLERS: 
UNOCCUPIED HILL RANGES. 


A very instructive contribution on the 
above topic has appeared in a recent number 
of the Pioneer, setting forth the too little 
known advantages of Burma as a land where 
colonists will find it to their advantage to 
settle and utilise the resources of the country. 
The article is signed ‘‘M. H.’—initials to 
which we can attach no name with any 
degree of certainty ; but it is evidently written 
by one who has the future development of 
Burma at heart, and yet knows the country 
sufficiently well to be aware of its disad- 
vantages which he does not conceal from his 
readers. Rice, the cultivation and export 
of rice in Lower Burma, was the first pro- 
duct to bring the country into notice, coffee 
following in its train. But it was not till 
Upper Burma was annexed that Huropean 
attention was turned to the new territory, 
where hitherto it was thought that natives 
alone could live: 

Thus it was, no doubt, that Burma became 
known as a country unsuitable for European 
settlers or planters, such as have taken up land 
in Ceylon and in various suitable districts ° of 
both Northern and Southern India, and until the 
annexation of Upper Burma there is no doubt 
that this generally accepted view of the resources 
of the country was a fairly correct one. It is 
true that even before the annexation of the 
Upper Provinces, attempts were made to grow 

' goffee in one or two districts where a sufficient 
-altitude could be obtained, but the character of 
the country of Lower Burma, lying as it does for 
the most part only a hundred feet or so above 
sea level, precluded the possibility of favourable 
climate being found, except in one or two ex- 
ceptional localities. Such coffee as was produced, 
however, has been pronounced to be of excellent 
quality, and to have held its own in the market 
against that grown either in Ceylon or in India. 
The annexation of the new territory brought 
‘within our rule a vast dry tract, extending 
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from the old frontier of British Burma to 
the borders of Assam and China. East 
north and west of this, is the untried field 
whose ‘‘ points” the geographical advocate 
would define :— 


Commencing on the west, if we refer to a map 
we see that the hills which contain the Irrawaddy 
Valley on this side are the ranges called the 
Chin Hills, and that the average distance from 
the river, to which they may be said torun parallel, 
is some 30 miles, roughly speaking. Now in these 
hills without penetrating very far from the plains 
altitudes of up to 5,000 and 6,000 feet are obtain- 
able, and although, perhaps, only the higher 
peaks reach the latter height yet plateaus, suit- 
able for cultivation, may be found averaging the 
former height, while lower than this localities 
abound which appear suitable from the point of 
view of space, soil, water, and drainage, for the 
cultivation of tea, coffee, wheat and rubber, as 
wellas for the growth of European fruits, which 
have been already tried in these hills and found 
to do well. The country is, however, for tke 
most part densely wooded, and a certain outlay of 
time and capital would necessarily have to be 
expended in clearing the ground, but this is also 
the casein most new districts either in Ceylon or 
India. Two advantages are most evident in the 
districts to which I refer firstly, that these hills 
are most excellently supplied with water, streams 
and small rivers intersecting them in all directions, 
some of the latter being navigable for country 
boats, and thus establishing communication with 
the Irrawaddy, into which they all eventually 
find their way; and, secondly, that as the hills 
run generally parallel to the Irrawaddy for many 
miles north and south suitable localities for every 
sort of cultivation can be found within a large 
area, the whole of which is within easy and 
reasonable distance of the great trade artery of 
Burma leading to the third largest seaport of our 
Indian Empire. 


The supply of hired labour, it is stated, 
would depend on the goodwill of the people 
—up tillrecently somewhat turbulent, among 
the Chin Hills; but likely to improve as 
the feeling of trust is inculcated by our 
rule. Passing round to the east of the hills 
running from Rangoon to Mandalay, the 
writer comes upon the Shan States whose 
great recommendation (in contrast wita 
the country just described) is its peaceful 
character. 


Commencing then with the Southern Shan 
States we have a territory of some 40,000 square 
miles, a hilly country with mountain ranges run- 
ning through it from north to south, the inter- 
vening space between these almost parallel ranges 
being high-lying table lands of considerable 
extent. ‘his table-land consists largely of rolling 
undulating country, sparsely dotted with clumps 
of bamboo surrounding villages of Shans and 
other hill tribes, its width from west to east is 
some forty miles and roughly it may be said to 
include about 2,000 or more square miles. The 
soil is clay gravel and sand, and for miles the 
eye Sweeps over masses of grassy upland, no 
jungle and in fact few trees appearing, beyond 
cluraps of pine and bamboo in feathery patches. 
The people who inhabit this country are a differ- 
ent race to the Burmans although there is no 
doubt, a certain admixture of Burman blood 
amongst them. They have, however, one common 
characteristic that of a quiet peaceable disposi- 
tion, and in this respect differ entirely from the 
hill tribes living to the west and north of Burma, 


Coffee and tea, it is believed, would gr 
wellin the land aboye alluded to, grow. 
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As far as coffee is concerned we have a cer- 
tain amount of data to go upon, the most im- 
portant of which is that coffee is already grown 
successfully in the Karen Hills, which lie only 
a little to the south of the part of the Shan 
States here alluded to. This one coffee planta- 
tion is not of new formation, but has been pro- 
ducing successfully for many years, and although 
of small extent it yields most excellent returns. 
There can then be very little doubt that similar 
ground suitable for cotfee may be found in the 
above portion of the Shan States, which lies only 
some 1U0 miles north of the existing plantations, 
and in the hills which, as will appear from the 
map, are a part of the same range as those of 
Karenni. 

Lastly we have the question of climate, 
reference to which is still move encouraging, 
and a general summing-up of the conditions 
of life and work in the Shan States, which 
should tempt many dissatisfied colonists 
from elsewhere to the heart of this attractive 
region :— 

The climate is a delightful one for Europeans. 
There is no part of the year when out-door work 
cannot be engaged in throughout the whole of 
‘the day, and with due precautions as to clothing 
and good housing there is absolutely no doubt 
that. the climate is an: exceedingly healthy and 
bracing one. There are now large tracts of 
country as peaceful and well governed as any 


of the districts in Ceylon, India, or Assam, where ~ 


life and property would be absolutely secure, 
both in the Southern and also in the Northern 
Shan States. There is suitable soil and climate, 
and a very large choice of locality and 
altitude. 

After this well-informed eulogium, we can 
hear a few of our readers exclaiming : ‘* Who 
would not go to Burma?” But what to 
grow: why not cinchona and camphor trees ? 
Any planter dissat.sfied with vea sales at 63d 
and in search of ‘‘fresh fields and pastures 
new,” might do worse than ship to Burma, 
and proceed 

“from Rangoon to Mandaiay.” 


en 


A FARMER'S EVERY-DAY LIFE. 
No. X, 
(By ‘* Cosmopolite.”’) 


In these notes I have frequently made use 
of the expression 


‘A PRACTICAL FARMER,” » 


and, perhaps, it would be as well for me to 
give some definition of this somewhat vague 
appellation, such at least as I have been 
given to understand the expression to mean. 
A practical farmer is said to be one who 
thinks he knows a deal more than he really 
does, and, whenever I. have heard a man 
boastfully priding himself on being a practical 
farmer, | have surely found, on enquiry or 
from personal knowledge, that such a man 
is one who is self-opinionated and who speaks 
contemptuously of those who try to be 
guided by science as ‘* book-farmers.” Such 
a contempt has he for this class that he 
shows it by veading no books himself; by 
possessing a greatness that never descends 
to veading an agricultural paper, and by 
blindly walking along the track that his 
father and gyvandfather went before him. 
He farms on the old short course shift, has 
wore weeds than crop on his ground, wastes 
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his time by attending every market within 
a radius of twenty miles and bemoans the 
hard times, instead of taking the goods the 
Gods provide hin and trying to be thankful. 
But what, more than anything else, I notice 
about the self-styled practical farmer is the 
slovenly state of his stenuding; straw and 
turnips lying about wasting, the dykes broken 
down, and the liquid manure running across 
the roads and down past his dwelling-house.~ 
Of course, the practical farmer grows poor 
crops, nor will he tiy to learn how to improve 
them, because, forsooth, he considers that 
what he does not know about farming is 
not worth learning. Another peculiarity of 
the practical farmer is his 
DISINCLINATION TO PAY HIS MEN, 


the wages due to them; he invariably 
does so with «a very bac grace, and, 
not unfrequently, gets vid of the man 


who asks for the money to which he is justly 
entitled. Some of them even make a point 
of getting drunk when asked by any of their 
servants for some of their wages, a pro- 
ceeding for which I can find no excuse. I 
have always considered it a very humiliating 
thing for any one to be compelled to 
ask for what is his own, so that [ have made 
av point since I took this farm of »aying my 
men every fourth Monday which enables 
them to go with cash in hand to the shops, 
and thus buy goods at a imuch lower rate than 
if they had to ask for credit. I seeno reason 
therefore, for a practical farmer becoming 
suddenly and dangerously excited, because 
asked to pay what he knows is justly due to 
his men; he himself is paid hard cash for 
everything that he sells—stock, wool] or grain 
—and why should he not also pay cash? Now 
that Government is sending to the different 
parishes, 
LECTURERS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 


the practical farmer may be improved 
of himself, for, although he would never 
dream of listening to any lecture on any 
farming subject, feeling convinced in his own 
mind that he knows more about it than the 
lecturer does, still his own children go—just 
for the fun of the thing—and they pick up 
a few new notions which in course of time 
they may utilise. Lately J took a ride on 
my bike round a district which is still cele- 
brated as the home of many _ practical 
farmers, and I felt quite melancholy as I 
gazed on the many nice homesteads sur- 
rounded by fine trees, looking gloomy, de- 
serted and disreputable. Here and there a 
farm, evidently in the hands of an wn- 
practical farmer, looked like an oasis in a 
desert, its garden as trim and well kept 
as those of the practical farmers were weedy, 
overgrown and desolate. I was told that the 
laird of the property on which these farm were 
was in the hands of mortgagees, and could 
not afford to help his poor struggling tenantry. 
But I failed to see what claim the tenantry 
had for help; they took their farms at their 
own valuation, and should have been pre- 
pared to implement the conditions of their 
leases without bemoaning their fate; and 
the fact of some of them doing well, although 
by no means holding the best farms, showed 
that it was the illiterate practical faymex 
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who was the stumbling-block, and not the 
man who was ever ready to go with the 
tide and fit his work to the present times 
regardless of what his father did before 
him. I returned home from my trip, well- 
pleased that I lived in a district where 
the practical farmer is practically un- 
known and the pushful, hardworking one is 
the general sample. Referring to the 


GOVERNMENT LECTURERS 


that have visited our parish, let me say a 
word. The dairy-maid, who gave a course of 
lectures on the making of butter and cheese, 
received, I ain sorry to say, scant courtesy 
from her audience, each farmer’s wife or 
daughter, who attended, having openly de- 
clared that she did not know her work, 
because they each considered their own com- 
modities superior to anything that could be 
made from instructions out of a book. Here 
the cloven hoof of the practical farmer 
showed conspicuously in the bebaviour 
of his wife and daughter. The cook- 
ing classes, however, were a great success, 
the only fault the pupils had to find with 
their teacher was that she did not show 
them enough of ways ot making fancy bis- 
cuits, toffee and sweets of all sorts. One 
lady, a wistful ingénue of about fifty, who 
attended these lectures, and who is a bit of 
an amateur cook in her own way, went so 
far as to praise the work of the teacher, and 
what more could be wanted than that as 
setting the seal of superiority on her efforts ? 
The laundry classes also proved che source 
of much improvement in the style of wash- 
ing and clear starching in the district. Far- 
mers, who formerly came to church with 
collars hanging limp-like around their necks. 
after the fashion of those of the late Mr. 
Gladstone, now havethem standing erect 
at the sides of their heads, like the blinkers 
of a horse, and the flannel shirt front, which 
Was once conspicuous at markets, has now 
given place to the immaculate dickie, like 
to the product of a steam-laundry, My own 
experience and observation lead me to the 
conclusion that the farmer who is constantly 
boasting about his being so practical is one 
whose example isto be avoided. His regular 
attendance at sales and markets seems to 
have the effect of transforming him, 
in a few short years, into a first-class tippler 
and a scandal to his relatives. When the 
_ reveille from the poultry yard wakens him 
in the small morning hours after a market 
day, he possesses a thirst worth pounds to 
a publican and no liquor to be had, nor 
money wherewith to buy it. ‘Then he curses 
his fate and wishes he had been appointed 
a parish councillor or member of a school- 
board, for well he knows that those who get 
the handling of the charities of a town are 
tthe ones who grow rich and have always 
plenty of money wherewith to quench their 
thirst and this he says witha blushing nose 
_ and 16 annas worth of scorn in his voice. 
How many of those practical farmers have 
I not seen, who, having lost their farms 
through drink and ignorance, have gravitated 
to the cities where they are lost in the crowd 
and the only difference their presence seems 
to effect there is the enlargement of the 

police station, But enough of the self-styled 
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practical farmer, and as the Maori would 
say ‘Let the tangata hawrangi (drunken 
man) slide.” 


I am sure no one would fancy that any 
connection existed between 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA AND THE 


BOGS OF BUCHAN, 


but that such is the case, I think I can show. 
When our Government determined for the 
good of mankind to kill off the few thousand 
Boer farmers in the Free States, they 
not only sent upwards of 100,000 troops to 
Africa besides some 30,000 colonials, but they 
called up all the militiamen and _ reservists 
in the country to go into active service. At 
first the farmers in Britain rejoiced at the 
removal of these, because those two classes 
of men are the lowest of the low and from 
their ranks come all the tramps, incendiaries 
and light-fingered vagrants. But when the 
time came for casting the peats, behold the 
labour for that purpose was found conspicu- 
ous by its absence—tor these very reservists, 
etc., are the class that generally do this work ; 
and now we find the price of peats has gone 
up considerably, not because coals are dearer, 
not because peat bogs are scarcer, but be- 
cause the militiaman and reservist are wanted 
to fight for the shareholders of the mines of 
South Africa. ‘‘Sweet are the uses of ad- 
versity,” some one says, but ,jhowever admi- 
rable that sentiment may be in the abstract 
or when applied to others, none of us have 
any desire for a practical and personal test. 
Therefore we object to the rise in the price 
of peats and wish the war was finished and 
our medal-bedecked vagrants and tramps 
told off to the duty of casting peats once again, 


PEAT 


ideale LER Wether ae 
FERMENTING TEAS BY ,THE REFRIGER. 
ATING PROCESS. 
A VISIT TO DUNBAR ESTATE AND AN EXPLANATION 
OF THE PROCESS BY THE PATENTEE, 


[A representative of our evening contemporary 
furnishes the following report regarding the cool 
fermentation of tea patented by Mr. H. “p Arni- 
tage of Dunbar estate. ] 

The process of cool fermentation of tea upto 
the present, has shown results of a highly satis- 
factory character ; in fact, so successful has the 
new system turned out that ti is considered that 
since its inauguration in August of last year 
the price of Dunbar tea has risen nine cents per 
Ib. This is not, of course, divulging a secret 
as the fact is made clear by a comparison of the 
published price list. 


THE PROCESS. 


The process which Mr. Armitage h 

and for which he holds the eat OEE 
Ceylon, is that of fermenting teas by means of 
a refrigerating machine worked by compressed 
ammonia and connected with hermetically sealed 
cold rooms by a coil or pipe, which enters a 
tank fixed above the cooling rooms, “ One ad- 
vantage,” Mr. Armitage remarked “is that the 
same ammonia goes through the machine con- 
tinuously, so that you only have to renew ib 
when a leakage occurs, or something of that 
nature happens,” i 
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The temperance, could be brought down to 
freezing point, but that there was no necessity to 
bring it down -elow 45 degrees, at which point 
‘it has been found that termentation ceases. The 
process does away with the wafer tanks, cold 
cloths, fans, ete., which are at present in general 
nse, and substitutes cold-rooms in their stead. 
This means, practically, bringing the Nuwara Eliya 
temperature right down. into the low-country. 
when we saw the machine at work the tem- 
perature inside the cold-rooms was 50 deg., whilst 
the temperature in the factory at four o’clock 
_ on a rainy afternoon stood at 67 dey. Generally 
the temperature outside is about 70. deg. 


A NEAT MACHINE. 


The refrigerating machine is neat in appearance, 
and takes up very little room. It is named the 
“North Pole” and is of Danish manufacture, and 

turned out by Taxen, and Hammerich on Schous’ 

‘patent. Mr. Armitage’s machine takes about 2 
horse-power to drive it, the power being supplied 
by a water wheel (4n alternative to which is an 
oil engine), and has a cooling capacity of about 
3,800 cubic feet; that is to say, it would keep a 
room of 3,800 cubic feet in size at a temperature 
of 40deg. Itis capable of cooling about 250,000 
_ 1b. of made tea per.annum. 


ITS COST. 


Regarding the cost of the machine, Mr. 
Armitage stated that there was very little to 
reckon with beyond the initial cost, ‘ This 
machine,’ he said, ‘‘delivered free’ on board at 
Copenhagen, cost about £280, including royalty. 
The-next size machine requires 3# horse-power to 
drive it, and is, of course, more expensive and has 
a larger cooling capacity.” 

There are, of course, a great many ice-making 
machines in Ceylon, but the onein Mr. Armita- 
ve’s possession is the only one that has yet 
been applied tothe manutacture of tea. It may 
‘be interesting to state how the idea occurred to Mr. 
Armitage. On a voyage home he noticed the cold- 
*-yooms on board, and the idea struck him that this 


process of cooling might be made suitable for fer- . 


menting tea. He ultimately carried this ideainto 
effect with thesatisfactory results already indicated. 


ITS ADOPTION IN THE LOW-COURTRY. 


Speaking with regard to the adoption of the 
~ processin the low-country, Mr. Armitage stated 
that there the machine would require a little 
‘ more horse-power to work it, because of the 
higher temperature of the water. ‘“ We have 
tried some experiments with low-country as well 
‘as up-country leaf, which has been sent us by 
- rail, and the results have turned out most satis- 
factorily,” he said. Mr. Armitage’s tea-maker 
- tends the machine, and this would probably be 
the case on most other estates, as the attention 
required is not aserious matter. The Sole Agents 
for the machine in Ceylon are Messrs. Brown & 
Co., who lay themselves out to arrange for the 
importation of the machine and, donbtless, could 
supply estimates for putting up the whole plant. 


THE COLD-ROOMS. 


Mr. Armitage has a couple of cold- 
rooms, with a cubic capacity of about 800 
feet, and this requires the running of the 
machine for only three or four hours a 


day. The walls are first of cement and brick, 
next is a filling of coir fibre, which is considered 
to be a non-conductor, and then comes an inner 
wall gf cement qnud brick, The dogrs, similarly 
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constructed show a depth of over nine inclies. 
Inside the rooms are angle iron ledges upon which 
the trays are run in. Above the door of the first 
room is an apparatus by whicha single tray can 
be taken out so that some idea can be had of 
how the fermentation is going on, and avoiding 
the necessity of opening the main door and Jetting 
in the warmer atmosphere, The object, too, of 
having two cold-rooms, is that one is a eriterion 
of what the other is like, the advantage of which 
is obvious. A record is taken of the temperature 
at the time the tea is put into the rooms, and 
during the process ot fermentation the average 
is 5Lo or 520. It may be mentioned, in pass- 
ing, that no fans are used, and one great advan- 
tage of the cold-room is that there is a total 
absence of draught. 

‘The merit of this process,” observed Mr. 
Armitage, is that we are not plucking fine. Ex- 
cept the newly pruned tea, we are piucking to 
the extent of two-and-a-half leaves and the bud. 
Other people who pluck fine get a higher price 
for their tea, but our prices, if you consider the 
medium plucking, are very satisfactory.” 

From the results so far achieved it would ap- 
pear that the process fully jnstifies a trial of it 
in other parts of the island, where anything that 
will help to raise the price of tea will be cor- 
dially welcomed. 


ee 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING 
GREEN TEAS. 


FOR EXCELSIOR ROLLER AND TWO §8-TRAY 
SIROCCOS. 


1. Warm the machine by turning on full 
steain for half a minute. Then place 200 Ib. 
leaf in the machine (freshly gathered) and with 
20 to 25 lb. steam in the boiler, steam for 2 to 
3 minutes; with 40 lb. steam, 14 to 2 minutes 
is sufficient. 3 

The cylinder should never be filled more 
than ona level with the two steam pipe nozzles 
at a time, or the leaf will not be evenly 
steamed. If more leaf is wanted to fill the rol 
Jers, it can easily be steamed while the first lo 
is being put in the roller. The cylinder must 
be turned round slowly by coolies: 

2. When the requisite amount of leaf is in 
the roller, put on full weight and stand a cooly 
on top without working the roller for two 
minutes ; this will get rid of most, if not all the 
water caused by steam, and this must be thrown 
away. The leaf, before going into the roller, 
should be perfectly flaccid. ° 

3.—Roll five minutes without weight, and 
throw away that water or juice ; then roll ten 
minutes half weight ; then pour back the juice 
from this roll into the roller and roll five minutes 
with hardly any pressure, so as to retain as much 
juice as possible, 

4.—Put this semi-rolled leaf on to Sirocco 
temperature about 260 degree—and fire for about 
twenty-five minutes, passing the trays backwards 
and forwards pretty smartly, and turning the 
leaf as the trays come out. At the end of this 
time the leaf should begin to turn an olive green, 
and feel quite gummy, and be no longer wet. 

5.—Take the semi-fired leaf from the Sirocco and 
put back in roller. Roll five minutes lightly, 
five minutes hard, and live minutes medium, then 
break roll (in Souter’s breaker); be careful after 
breaking thus, whether by breaker or by hand; 
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to thoroughly break up the balls or clots into 
which the Tea forms. I greatly recommend a 
Souter’s breaker. 

6. The leaf being thoroughly broken up, replace 
in Sirocco, and with temperature of 230 to 280, 
fire for about 15 minutes until the leaf is like 
chamois leather—soft, with a tendency to getting 
crisp, but yet not crisp. 

7. Roll again: first five minutes hard, and 
then about five minutes more, lightly, to get twist, 
then break roll once more, and finish by final 
firing at atemperature of 200. 

The sieves £ used for ny break were Nos. 12 
and 10, and the balance broken through a No. 8. 
All the fannings must te most carefully taken 
out as well asthedusc. What Tea will aot go 
through an ‘‘8” can be broken up and mixed with 
the fannings. 

I named the Teas :— 

No: 1. New Season’s Extra Choicest Green Tea. 


No. 2. do. Choicest Ceylon Green Tea. 
No. 3. do. Choice do. do. 
No. 4. do. Green Tea Fannings, 

No. 5. do. do. Dust. 


and headed the Invoice wich the words ‘* Ceylon 
Uncolored Green Teas.” 
H. D. DEANE. 
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MANUFACTURE OF GREEN TEAS: 


IN DEHRA DOON. 


The method of manufacturing green teain the 
Dehra Doon district for the Central Asian market, 
is as follows :— 

Manufacture can be commenced as soon as the 
leaf is plucked, but as it is more convenient to 
manufacture a day’s plucking at once, the leaf 
plucked during the day is allowed to be all 
night in the leaf shed, spread out from two to 
four inches deep, and is constantly turned over 
to prevent heating. t 

The process of manufacture is as follows :— 
large iron karat or pan 36” in diameter by 12” 
deep, is heated almost red hot, and when ready 
is filled with green leaf, which is rapidly turned 
about to prevent burning, until it has become 
quite soft, and the mass reduced to about half 
its former size. This process takes about three 
minutes. It is then thrown on the rolling table 
and while the next panful is being prepared, 
is rolled by the tea-makers. As the leaf is per- 
fectly soft and flaccid, the rolling is done in the 
same time as the panning takes. If there is any 
sun, the rolled leaf is then thinly spread out iu 
it until it becomes a blackish green and. is 
very sticky to the touch or if cloudy, is putin 
chalnies over charcoal fires until in the same 
condition. It is then put into smaller iron pans 
25” in diameter by 12” deep, which are only 
heated to such a degree that the hand cannot be 
kept on the iron. ‘These pans are about half 
filled, and the leaf is kept turning over until ib 
has become quite soft again, when it is again 
rolled. When the day’s batch has all been 
rolled asecond time, the small pans are filled to the 
brim, the heat being gradually lowered, aud 
the leaf is cooked, being constantly turned about 
as before for about four hours, when it is almost 
dry to thetouch. If a large quantity of the two 
classes of gunpowder are required, it is then 
screwed up in bays (as described in onr last is-ue) 
but this is not necessary nor indeed advisable at 
present, as the gunpowders do not bring the same 
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pricesas Young Hyson and Hyson, a quantity of 
which classes become zunpowder in the screwing, 
The tea may now be lett for weeks in the bins 
before being classed and coloured, but we will 
suppose that the next process tikes place next 
morning. The small pans should be heated to the 
extent of burning the hand if kept on the iron 
for a short time, and about half filled with the tea, 
which is worked rapidly from side to side until it 
assumes a light greenish tint, which will take 
about an hour and-a-halt.. It should then be 
classed, fanned and picked. Before being bagged 
tor market, about the same quantity is put into 
the pans, heated to the same degree as before and 
is again worked rapidly to and fro for about two 
hours until it has assumed all the bloom it will 
take,—usually a whitish green; but if the leaf 
is hard and old when plucked, the coloer will turn 
out yellow green, and will require colouring matter, 
usually pounded soapstone. It is in this last pan- 
ning that the colouring-matter is put in, but I 
believe the Enropeans in this district do not use 
it naless requested to do so by the native buyeis, 
It iseasily detected by taking a handful of unadul- 
terated tea and breathing on it, when it will be 
founa that as thedamp dries off the bloom will 
return, but will entirely disappear in adulterated 
tea, The tea is then packed hot in 200-ib. bacs 
composed of an inner cloth and an outer wunny 
bag, and is despatched in this state to market. In 
heating the pans, wood is always used, as it is 
quite as efficient as, and much cheaper than char- 
coal, 


IN ASSAM. 


The following method of making green tea in 
Assam is furnished by an oid tea planter :—In 
making green tea, the flush,i.e., the bud and first 
two leaves ot the young shoot, after being picked 
and weighed, is carried at onceinto the ‘factory 
and large iron pans, twent-five inches in diameter. 
and five inches deep, fixed in brick-work over hot 
wood fires, are piled up with the fresh leaves. The 
operator in charge then rapidly turns the leaves 
round, at first with his hand, but afterwards, when 
the leaves get too hot, with a couple of pieces of 
wood, like large spoons, until they become per- 
fectly flaccid. The contents of the pans are then 
thrown out onthe rolling table or if machinery is 
used into the rolling machine, and thoroughly 
rolled with asert of figure-of-eight motion until 
every individual leaf has become twisted and 
lost some of its sap. The leatis then taken and 
spread out thinly on sheets in the sun, or if there 
is none, asis often the case in the manufacturing 
season, 0D fine wire gauze or bamboo trays over 
charcoal fires, until it turns a greenish-black, and 
becomes very sticky to the touch. It is ‘then 
transferred tothe rolling tables or machine, and 
gets a few minutes rolling to retwist any of the 
leaves that may have been uncurled, andis then 
put into deep iron pans, measuring thirteen inches 
in diameter by nine in depth, fixed like the- 
large ones, but slightly sloping forward, in brick 
work over furnaces, in which there is a hot tire. 
A man stands opposite each pan, which is filled 
full, and the mass is turned over and over slowly 
for about three hours, when it has become almost 
dry. It is then put into long narrow bags 
which are filled as full as possible, and then screwed 
up tightly, this operation having the effect of 
turning # large quantity of vuhe larger and coarser 
leaves into gunpowder, and thereby enhancing 
their value, Next day the bags are opened, and 
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the contents—exactly resembling in appearance the 
Carrigean moss used in Ireland in boiling linens 
-—transferred to the storing bins, where the tea will 
keep in this state for along time. To complete 
the process, as soon as the factory hands have 
leisure, a slow fire is lighted in the furnaces under 
the deep pans, which are filled about one-third, 
full of the unfinished tea, and an operator then 
proceeds to work the tea to and fro in each pan 
with his bare hand as hard as ever he ean for 
about an hour, until the combined friction and 
heat have caused each individual partie e of tea to 
assume the beautiful green bloom that distin- 
guishes green from black tea. It is av this point 
that the Chinese colour their teas with foreign 
substances, as, unless the tea has been made from 
young succulent leaf, it will now appear of a dirty 
yellow colour, instead of being greyish green. [ 
never knew Indian green tea to be adulterated 
with any deleterious colouring matter, although 
we have sometimes been asked by the Central 
Asian merchants to put a Jittle ground soapstone 
in to give tlie deep green colour that their cus- 
tomers appreciate. 

' After this colouring process the tea is sieved 
into different classes and is then ready for packing. 
It is usually put into 200 lb. eloth and gunny 


bags, as it does not require lead-line chests like 
black tea. , i 
Green tea-making, although taking a longer 


time than black tea, is a comparatively simple 
process, and does not require the anxious attention 
which must be given to the manufacture of black 
tea to make one a successful manager. 


IN JAPAN. 


The following explains the ‘mode of preparation 
of green teainJapan. ‘‘The firing and preparation 
of tea for market, as practised in Japan, is as 
follows:—The Japanese green tea may be divided 
into three general classes; coloured, uncoloured, 
and basket fired. The leaf used for all these is 
from the same plant, differing only in quality, 
condition, ete. All teas used by foreigners are first 
fired by the natives in the places where grown. 
If a grade of coloured tea is to be made this fired 
leaf (four or five pounds) is taken and put into iron 
pans or bowls, which are heated sometimes up to 
a temperature of 212° Fahrenheit. The leaves are 
then rapidly stirred by hand against the.smooth 
iron surfaces some twenty minutes. A teaspoon- 
ful of thoroughly pulverised soapstone (sapo- 
nite) and five grains, or so, of powdered Chinese 
indigo are placed in the pan, and thoroughly rubbed 
into the leaf for about 20 minutes more, when half 
a teaspoonful of soapstone or gypsum and pulve- 
rised tamarack bark (a species of larel) is added, 
and the stirring and rubbing is continued for 20 
minutes more. It is then put into cold pans. and 
simply cold rubbed against the iron surfaces until it 
has the required polish, whichis arrived at in from 
40 minutes to anhour. This is the ordinary way of 
preparing coloured tea. Other matefials are per- 
haps sometimes used, but, so far as I can !earn, all 
are as harmless as these mentioned. The different 
manufacturers, of course, vary the process a little 
now and then to prodnee slight changes of colour. 
The leafis then run through three to five sizes of 
sieves, till all the dust and loose colouring inatter 
is separated. The shrinkage is abont 12 per cent. 
This colouring process 1s considered beneficial to 
the leaf, tending to preserve its shape and flavour. 
There can be no doubt that the Japanese prepared 
teas are far superior in purity to the Chinese. In 
colouring Chinese teas yarjous drugs are used that 
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are deleterious to health, unless it be that the 
heat to which they are subjected render them in- 
nocuous. Prussian blue is frequently used instead 
of indigo in their green, and black Jead in their 
black teas. Uncolonred teas are made in the 
same way and quantities, and rubbed against the 
iron pans until the surfaces have the desired 
polish, and are then sifted until nothing buc the 
wholeleavesareleft. Basket-firingis done inbamboo 
baskets, shaped something like onr hour vlasses, 
which are shaken over hot pans. The leaf is pnt 
into the upper lobe of the basket and worked 
into the lower, aud so, back and forth, until 
finished. The loss of weight is about 3 per cent.” 
—The Planter, July 14. 


PLANTING NOTES. 


A PLAGUE OF CATERPILLARS IN JAMAICA. — 
Specimens of a large caterpiltar fiom the tobaeco 
ylantations of Jainaic. were exhibited at the Reyal 
Botanie Society on Siturday. During the past 
year or two they lave inereased so rapidly that 
neerd children are employed to collect them, and 
on one plantation where 5,000,000 have been 
destroyed.—Daily Chronicle, June 25. 

EMPIRE OF INDIA AND CEYLON TEA Com- 
PANY. —The working of this Company during 
the past year has not been so successful as 
anticipated, but in the circumstances a 
dividend of 45 per cent must be considered 
satisfactory. The properties in Assam are 
reported to be in good condition, but the 
Ceylon gardens are said to require very 
areful looking into. 


Forrest TREE CULTURH IN MysorE.—From a 
Mysore Forest Conservancy Report some time 
ago we take a suggestive passage. Close planting 
is pr-perly advocated and it is indicated that 
the casuarinas in India, like the Jarches in 
Britain, rapidly and largely improve poor soil 
by the deposits of their foliage and the effects 
of shade and moisture. Mr. Hutchins also 
advocates close planting. His remarks on the 
subject are extracted below :— 

“With the exception of two plantations, Kadgudi 
and Benganur, now the best, all the old planting was 
done at five yards apart. All the planting is now 
being done at three yards apart which gives 538 trees 
to the acre. I estimate that the first thinning 
would be necessary in about eleven years, when a 
quarter of the stock would be taken out and that the 
yield of the poles at that age would reimburse the 
extra cost of thick planting. From a cultural point of 
view, there is no doubt of the great superiority of 
dense over sparse planting. Many trees on ordinary 
soil in this climate remain bushes unless planted close. 
Cassi Florida is an example of this. This is the best 
tree I am acquainted with for sowings and one of the 
worst for planting. In the growth of a plantation, the 
point at which the trees meet ina mass overhead and 
kill the ground herbage, is well marked, and the sooner 


it is arrived at, for many obvious reasons, the better. - 


This is the more to be striven for with casuarina on 
account of the excellent forest soil which forms rapidly 
as soon as this stage is veached. When planting on 
inferior soils, no satisfactory growth can be expected 
till this soil is formed The plantations east of Ban- 
galore are on soil good, bid and indifferent. Most of 
it belongs to the last class, but there is a great deal too 
bad to plant, and here seed is being sown. As yet 
this closing overhead has only been quite reached in 
the Benganur plantation. The above remaiks apply 
to forest trees, especially those raised by sowing the 
seeds broad-cast or in shallow pits, as distinguished 
from fruit trees regularly planted in deep pits und 
watered.” 


Ste... 
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TO ALL PARTS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA AND OCEANIA. 


Seats a Plants of Comme 


Castifloa Elastica Cervantes.—Orders being booked for the coming crop of seeds available in 
June and July, selected seed from very old trees. R.N. Lyne, Esq., Dizector of Agriculture, Zanzibar, 
writes uuder date 24th August, 1899 :—© Please send me 200 seeds of Cas tilloa Hlastica for further trial; 
the seeds of Castilloa you sent me last August germinated very well.” Price and particularsin our Circular 
No. 32; special quotations for large orders according to quantity ; immediate peoiine necessary to a7oid 
disappointment, 

Flevea Brasiliensis (Para Rubbezx).—Ozxders being booked for the coming crop available in 
August and September, 1900. Thisis the only crop of seeds in the year. All orders. should reach 
us before the end of July ‘to avoid disappointment, aswe have to make arrangements in time; guaranteed 
to arrive in 1 good order at destination. We have already booked a large number of orders. A leading 
Sumatra Plonter, who ordered 50,006 Hevea Brasiliensis seeds last year writes under date 27th February, 
1609 :—‘* f reccived your favor of the 12th instant, out of which I ie arn that yon booked me for 100,000 
Hevea Brasilicnsis seeds for August and September on the same conditions as before, but at the price, of —~ 
per thousand.” Plants can be forwarded all the year round in Wardian cases. Price and particulars as per 
our Cirenlar No, 30. A Borneo planter writes dating, Sanéakan, 17th August, 1899:—‘*The last lot of 
Fara seeds turned out very weli.” Our shipments of Para plaz nts last year has exceeded over 300,00 to 
different countries. Special terms for large orders on application. 

Kickxia Afri anna (Lagos Rubber).—One of the staple articles of commerce in Lagos grow very 
vigorously. realizing over 3s. per 1b. in the Liverpool market. Seedsand planis, price on application. 
ncornia Speciosa (Mangibeira Rubber).—Besides the value of rubber, it bears delicious 
- fimits, which is.a great favourite with the Brazilians, cultivated for both purposes. Seeds and plants, price 
on application, 

Coiice Arabica Liberian Hybrid, Maragogsopie Hybrid, C. Stanophytla and other 
varieties. Price of seeds on application, 

Ficus Elastica (Assam and Java Rubber).—Seeds suj pplied with instructions; peice according to 
quantity. ‘Vhis tree grows equally well in high and low ee. in forest and grass land, its eulbivation being 
ctended largely by the Indian Government. For price of seecs with particulars 2s per our Cirealar No, 33. 

fganinot Glaziovii (Ceara or Manicoba. Rubber).—Fresh seeds available all the year round $ 
price as per our Circular No, 31. 

Urceola Esculenta (Burma Rubber) and Landolphia Kir kil (Mozambique Ruover),—Seeds 
and plants, both are creepers, 

Ciuchona Seeds.—Different varieties, 

Sterculia Acuminata.—(Kolanut). Superior qua ality, seeds and plants; price on application, | 
packed to stand the transit well for several months, a ha #e tree, cultivation easy, 

Erythrina Lithosperma.—Thornless variety, new crop of seeds ready in December, May and 
June. Price acecording to quantity on application. 

Seeds and Plants of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Clove, Sandlewood, Pepper, Cardamom, Vanilla, 
Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and F uit Trees, Shade and Timber Trees, Hucalyptus various varieties, 
also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, &e. 

Our enlarged Descriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products for 
Foreign Countries “for 1899-1900 are now being forwarded to applicants in different parts of the world. 
Also Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds and Plants of Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Tubers and Yams, and Orchids. 

“Sourm Arrica.”’—The great authority on one African affairs of 25th March, 1899, says:— 
‘© An interesting Catalogue reaches us from the Has It is issued by William Brothers, Tropical 
Seed Merchants, of Hlenaratgoda, Ceylon, and sitledvics all the useful and beautiful plants which will 
thrive in tropical and semi-tropical regions. We fancy Messrs, Williams should do good business, for now 
that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they must turn to and prove that 
they were worth the grabbling, We recommend the great Powers and Concessionaries under them to go to 
Wiiliam Brothers.” 

Our new Deseriptive Price Lists of Seeds of Shade Trees for Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Cardamoms, &c-, 
Timber Trees, Trees for Avenues, Hedges, Wind and Shelter Belts, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Climbing, 
Plants; and Seeds and Plants of Palms, Calamus, Pandanus, Cycads, Tree and other Ferns, Crotons and’ 
Dracinas, now being prepared and will be ready shortly. 

Special Arrangements made with foreign Governments, Botanical and Agricultural Depart, 
ments, Planters and others for supplying seeds and plants of Commercial predae in large quantities, 


q me 


pial Products. 


Ch 


Agents in London :—Mussrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 90, Lower Thames Street. 
Agent in Colombo, Ceylon :=E. B. CREASY, Esq. 
Lelegraphic Address : J. P., WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 
WILLIAM, VEYANGODA, CEYLON. Tropical Seed Merchants, 
Lieber’s, A.I, and A.B.C, Codes used, oi HENARATGODA, CEYLON, 
16 
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To the Editor. 


OVHER-PRODUCTION GCF INDIAN AND 
CEYLON TEA AND THE REMEDIES. 
* London, EC., July 5. 


DEAR Sir,—I do not know whether your 
attention has already been directed to the 
letter of Mr. William Mackenzie, which ap- 
peared in the Home and Colonial Mail, of 
June 22nd; but, if not, I should like to do so 
now, and at the same time to add that I 
seut a criticism of the same by myself which 
appeared in the issue of the 29th. 

Juriously enough, the paper containing my 
communication contains also a full report of 
the speech of Mr. James Sinclair, the Chair- 
man of the Dimbula Valley Tea Company, 
on the occasion of the 4th annual meeting, 
of the speeches made at which I was quite 


ignorant. You will see that Mr. Sinclair 
recognises that for estates whose present 


average outturn does not exceed 300 1b. tea 
per annum, manuring is necessary in order 
to make such estates produce remunerative 
results at the present low prices, and that 
if such estates cannot afford the cost of 
manuring woe hetide such gardens. 

As pointed out in my letter our most ex- 
perienced agriculturists fully recognise the 
necessity of some kind of manuring for all 
crops, and provided that the climate and 
rainfall are suitable, the poverty of the 
soil need be no bar to successful cropping 
under the influence of judicious manuring. 

Of course, economy and suitability must be 
studied in the selection of the particular 
manures, and these manures should further 
be adapted to the soil and elevation of the 
estate, for the higher the elevation the more 
nitrogen is required. 

Certainly there are estates the soil of which 
is of so coarse a character, and so poor in 
quality, that it would be better to allow 
such land to ge out of cultivation and to 
concentrate attention upon the cultivation 
and manuring of land better adapted to tea. 

It is to points such as these that proprie- 
tors and shareholders should direct energetic 
action, for in these times of low prices, it is 
essential that personal attention should be 

iven to the management.—Yours faith- 


ully, JOHN HUGHES. 

THE CULTIVATION AND MANURING 
OF TEA: 

REFERENCE TO SIR JOHN LAWES, 


BART. 


Binfield Manor, Bracknell, July 6. 

Sir,—Mr. Talbot, under date the 2nd instant, 
has favored ine with a copy of the letter sent 
you by last mail. He does not in so many words 
say so, and have had no opportunity of seeing 
him on the subject; but I take it he is under the 
impression, from the quotation he gives you from 
Sir John Lawes’ letter of the 28th June, that he 
did not misunderstand that gentleman as I stated 
he did in the reference to it in my speech to the 
Dimbula Valley shareholders, 
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At the risk of appearing to Jabour the point, 
whether he did or not, whilsh I am willing to 
leave my letter to Sir John Lawes, (copy of which 
I enclose) and the quotation from his reply read 
at the annual meeting cf the Dimbula Valley 
Company to speak for themselves, 1 must dwell 
on the fact in order that planters may have the 
fullest information on the points atissue. With 
regard to the further opinion which he 
obtained in wriling from Sir Jolin, so that there 
snorld be no ‘*misconception on the point”, I am 
afraid Mr. Valbot himseif hardly grasps it. In his 
speech at the C.T.P. Co. meeting he was cepre- 
cating the use of forcing manures and referred to 
sulphate of ammonia as one he deprecated the 
use of, and intimated that he was backed up in 
this by Sir John Lawes. Sir John, however, in 
his letter to me expresses surprise that Mr. 
Yalbot should have misunderstood him, vide 
quetation from Sir John Lawes’s letter to me. 
Yhe further opinion, although to some extent a 
qualification of what he wrete to me and for a 
reason I shall explain, bears out my contention 
that he does. not think that sulphate of ammonia 
is too forcing, in ordinary doses of course. He 
says: ‘My objection to sulphate of ammonia 
does not arise because it is a highly nitrogenous: 
manure (the italies are mine) but because it 
removes lime froin the soil and I find that the 
Ceylon soils are rather poor in lime”—that is, he 
does not object to it because itis a forcing manure 
but because it exhausts the soil of lime. Except- 
ing that he would not disapprove of its use unless 
on the score that he does not think it the most 
economical medium of giving a continuous supply 
of nitrogen to the plants, this is entirely differ- 
ent from saying it is too forcing or dangerous to 
the life of the tea plant. 

At the date Sir John expressed surprise at being 
misuderstood by Mr. Talbot he was not aware 
that our soils were deficient in lime, and only came 
to know of it when he perused the soil analysis 
giyenin Messrs. Bamber’s last pamphlet, which 
I presented him with, after the Dimbula Valley 
meeting; and in talking the subject over with 
him, he told me that his conversation on the 
subject of ammonia salts with Mr. Talbot was 
quite in acasual way; he thus had not the data 
at that time to enable him to arrive at the some- 
what modified opinion he now gives. No one who 
knows Mr. Talbot would ascribe to him a desire 
to mislead his fellow planters; but in studying 
the Rothamsted experiments which he clearly 
does not fully comprehend and in making his 
deduction public he is not only doing so, but 
himself as well. For instance, bis personal 
Opinion is ‘‘seeing that where sulphate of ammo- 
nia has been applied for a series of years on 
permanent pastures patches of grass are dying 
out,” he is ‘‘ more than ever convinced that tke 
use of this manure is attended with risk to the 
tea plant.” Now in the first place he is in error 
in calling the experiment one on ‘‘ permanent 
pasture.” Jé¢ is on permanent grass land produc- 
ing hay which has been mowed and earried off the 
field, every pound of it, twice each year for a series 
of years, and not pasture for grazing purposes. 
In one case the ammonia, and that fertiliser only, 
let it be noticed, has been applied for a series 
of years. If it had been grazed upon, and only 
the nitrogen and phosphates removed in the process 
of cattle-feeding on the field, Sir John would 
tell him even sulphate of ammonia used by itself 
would not have had the effect he describes. But 
where can Mr, Talbot point to a single instance 
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of a tea field having been manured with sulphate 
of ammonia alone, or to the extent of two to three 
ewts. per acre as in the Rothamsted experiments. 
Half of the smaller dose named and that always 
in combination with other manures is the 
quantity generally applied in Ceylon. One may 
just as well conclude that sait is dangerous to 
the human race because it would Le attended 
with fatal results if no other food were taken. 

1 hope at an early date to meet Mr. Talbot 
at Rothamsted and to see him convinced that there 
is much yet to be learned before he can venture to 
apply what he sees there to tea planting and I 
regret there has not been aa opportnnity of doing 
so before, but [ could not allow his speech on 
these matters to pass unnoticed, if for no other 
reason than that his remarks seemed to me to 
reflect on those who differ irom him and who 
know he spoke without book, which the London 
tea shareholder could not.—Yours faithfully 


JAMES SINCLAIR, 


Copy. 
COOP 1st June, 1900. 


Sir Joun Lawes, Bart, Rornamsrep.—Dear Sir,— 
I take the liberty of addressing you on a subject 
which is causing some commotion amongst tea 
planters in Ceylon in respect of manuring Tea Plan- 
tations, and as your authority has been given for a 
statement made by Mr. Talbot, who is a director of 
a large Tea Company, in recently addressing his 
shareholders, anx i 
by you as I cannot help thinking that by a misappre- 
hension on the part of Mr. Talbot an opinion has 
been attributed to you which, if all the conditions 
under which the tea-bush is planted, grown and 
cultivated, had been laid before you, you would not 
have given. 1am well aware how frequently opinions 
are attributed to scientific men which have been 
formed through incorrect data having been supplied 
to them. Imay mention that I was a practical agri- 
culturist in this country from 1859 to 1863, having 
been born on a farm and brought up to farming, 
and for 32 years have been in the management of 
coffee, cinchona, and tea estates. During that time 
I have kept myself in touch with your experiments 
at Rothamsted whenever I could find an account 
of them in print. When, however, I come to apply 
what I have gathered from my study of these to tea 
cultivation, I am disposed to think that Mr. Talbot 
has unwittingly misinterpreted you or that, perhaps 
when you have the data which [ shall here supply, 
you may modify the opinion attributed to you. Mr. 
Talbot in his speech, in referring to the danger of 
using forcing manures, to the tea plant is reported to 
have said :—‘‘ I have also had the advantage of con- 
sulting Siz John Lawes whom you all know as a great 
authority on Agricultural Chemistry and he deprecates 
the use of forcing manures such as sulphate of am- 
monia as being undesirable to use.” Now Ihave no 
doubt that manures, such as sulphate of ainmonia 
and nitrate of potash, ete., used immoderitely are 
to be deprecated asa fertiliser for tea, but I differ 
entirely from Mr. Talbot when he holds, as he seems 
to, that those who have been cultivating largely and 
applying these manures are doing it to an extent 
which will endanger the normal life of the tea bush 
by forcing or impoverishing their soils, 

To enable you to form an opinion on this and to 
give your advice as to -whether any of the ingre- 
dients of the Mixture I, in common with most others 
in use, I give you the analysis of a fair sample of the 
soil to which itis applied. (Here follows soil analysis 
aud description and quantities of different manures 
applied). Oa the high lands of Ceylon the bush is 

pruned, or more properly speaking, cut across the 
hard wood two. inches above the previous pruning 
‘and practically all the foliage thus pruned falls 
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on the ground, the healthier and more manured 
the bush has beea the greater the bulk of green 
foliage, but on an average on the estates I refer 
to each buch gives not less than 5 1b. of prunings 
which are often left to decay on the surface, but 
on well-managed estates are buried in holes or 
muiched in with some such mixture as I have given 
above. This pruniag is done once in 24 months, the 
Weight of pranings therefore, combined with the 
natural fall of the leaf daring the 24 months would 
ran to aboat 9 tons per acre when green. During 
the two years between prunings the green leaf taken 
off the bush for manufacture into tea would weigh 
about 4,000 lb. before being manufactured: this is all 
that is removed from the soil per acre as against 
five times the weight of prunings returned to it. 
The questions therefore would ask are the following:— 

1. Considering the amount of pranings returned 
to the soil whether mulched in or not, do you think 
any of the mixtures named too forcing, and if not, 
were the quantities doubled what would be the result ? 

2. Could the castcr or rape cakes or any part of 
the mixture be left from a soil such as that of which 
Ihave given an analysis provided the prunings are 
carefully mulched in a green condition ? 

To make it more clear to you, I ought to have 
stated that the tea bush being an evergreen its prun- 
ings are quite unlike that of any bush in this pruned 
in the early spring, the green portion would prob- 
ably be two-thirds of the whole weight, one-third 
being matured wood. It is very difficult to say what 
the life of a tea bush is under normal conditions, 
but if we take it at 50 yearsI think the yield would 
be 850 1b. per acre per annum with no aid from ferti- 
lizers, thus the total yield would be 17,500 lb. during 
its life. Against this on a similar soil the same yield 
would be got in 32 years with the cultivation we 
give our estates. 

Is there any reason to conclude that the latter 
would be nearer its limit of life than the former ? 
My experience of 10 or 12 years’ manuring opera- 
tions points to the contrary, but I should be very 
glad to have your opinion.—I am, dear sir, yours 
faithfully, (Signed) JAMES SINCLAIR, 

[Please note.—The answer to this letter was quoted 
by me in addressing the meeting of the Dimbula Valley 
shareholders. ]—J. S.—See page 112. 


GREEN TEA MANUFACTURER, 

Stagbrook, Peermaad, Travancore, J uly 11. 

Sir,—In re your article* of July 6th in which 
you ask what my terms for “royalty” on my 
“process” and ‘*machine” are, I may briefly 
state that the price of the machine covers 
all royalties, and in comparison with other 
patent tea-machines, the price as advertised 
by my agents, Messrs. Brown & Co., is a 
moderate one. What I wish the public to 
understand is that, if they prefer to use any 
other “steaming machine” or process of 
tppiy ng steam to “ereen tea leaf,” which 
is the substance of what I believe my patent 
covers, that in that case, I hold them liable 
for a special royalty of R250, which must be 
paid to my agents, Messrs. Brown & Co., for 
myself and partner in the patent. I do not, of 
course, expect to exact 1 royalty on all green 
tea manufactured in Ceylon. ‘ Oolongs,” 
which as most planters are aware, are a 
species of Green Tea, have been made before 
my patent, and can be made, free of royalty, 
so faras I am concerned. The leaf for them 
is rendered pliable by hot air, but the fer- 
mentation or oxidizationis not ever thoroughly 
checked by that process, and, therefore, the 


* Loeal ‘ Times,” 
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‘‘infusions” more or less show signs of fer- 
mentation; and, when this is the case, would 
only get “Oolong” prices and not be classed 
as “Pure Green Teas,” however they were 
marked, 

I have today wired my agents, Messrs, 
Brown & Co., to advertise that the ‘‘royalties”’ 
are all covered in the price of the nvachine, 
and I trust this will be satisfactory to the 
planting community.—I am, etc., 

H,. DRUMMOND DHANE, 


THE MANURING OH TE: 
VIEWS. 


DIFFERENT 


London, June 29. 

Sir,—At the annual meeting of a Ceylon Tea 
Company held this week the Chairman took me to 
task—he did not mention my name, Lut it is 
obvious he meant me—for the opinion I had ex- 
pressed deprecating the use of what [I termed 
foreing manures and quoting an extract from a 
letter from Sir John Lawes to show I had mistaken 
the opinion he had given me on the use of Sulphate 
of Ammonia. AsI am most unwilling that there 
should be any misconception on this point and 
wish that cultivators in Ceylon should have all 
the information possible on it, I asked Sir John 
Lawes to give me his opinion in writing and he 
has been good enough to write to me as follows :— 

“June 28, 

“Dear Mr. TaLBot.—My objection to Sulphate of 
Ammonia does not arise because it isa highly nitro- 
genous and soluble manure, but because it removed 
lime from the soil and I understand that the 
Ceylon Soils are rather poor in lime.” * * * 

As far as my own personal opinion goes I must 
say that after again studying the Rothamstead 
experiments and seeing that where Sulphate of 
Ammonia has been applied by itself for a series 
of years to the permanent pasture, patches of 
grass are dying out, I am more than ever con- 
vinced that the use of this manure is attended 
with risk to the tea plant. 

LT have learnt, too from the Rothamstead ex- 
periments that when Sulphate of Ammonia is 
applied, it forms nitrates and a certain proportion 
of nitrogen passes away quickly with the rain 
whereas this does not occur where potash and 
superphosphates are used—hence the advisability 
of using Basic Slag with Cake Manures.— Yours 
truly. G. A. TALBOT, 


MR, TALBOT’S EXPLANATION. 
July 17. 


Sir,—Mr.. Talbot’s explanation does not 
seem to simplify the difficulty very much. 
He agrees that, because sulphate of am- 
monia applied by itself over a series of 
years, to grass jand,. appears to be detri- 
mental, therefore, it is so also to tea. 
Herein, are two fallacies; (1) tea and grass 
land are scarcely identical and (2) no one 
in Ceylon, so far as I know, except Mr. 
Talbot perhaps, has applied sulphate of 
ammonia, by itself, for a seriesof years, to 
tea. Where, then, is the so-called expla- 
nation ? 

Of course, what Sir John Lawes says 
about its removing lime from the soil is 
true enough and if carried to excess is 
detrimental ; but this is a difficulty. which 
the practical man can_ meet and does.—I 
am, WC., A MELVILLE WHITE, 


' participated in any of the benefit 
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CAMPHOR CULTIVATION. 


Kandy, July 18th. 
SiR,—At the request of the Conimittee I here- 
with transmit copy of a letter received from the 
Director, Royal Botanie Gardens, on the subject 
of camphor cultivation.—l am, siz, yours faith- 
fnliy, A. PHIL 
Secretary to the Planters’ Association of Ceylon. 


Royal Bot anic Gardens, Peradeniya, July 11th. 

Sit,—-lhe rise in price of camphor, cansed by 
the recent establishment of a monopoly by the 
Government of Japan, renders it possible that 
camphor may become a profitable miner product 
here. Iam carrying ont a series of experiments 
with this in view, and should be grateful to you 
if you would lay this letter before your Associa- 
tion at its next meeting and obtain for me, if 
you can, any information on the 
points ;— 

(1) Names of estates trying camphor (a good 
many plants lave been sold-by this “deparment in 
recent years). (2) Approximate age of trees, number 
growing, soil, climate and elevation in which grow- 
ing, and present size of trees, and whether they 
grow treely and branch and leaf mneh. (3) Whether 
owners are willing to supply a few Ib. of prunings 
for experiments in distillation of camphor, 2 

I propose to work up all information received 
and all elsewhere available on the subject, with 
instructions for cultivation, results of distilla- 
tions, &e., into a circular to be published later 
in the year. 

Any who care to try the cultivation can ob- 


following 


tain plants from the Superintendent, Hakeala 
Gardens, Nuwara Eliya, at 25 cts. per plaut.— 


I am, Sir, your ohedient servant, 
(Signed) JOuN C. WILLIS, Director, R.B.G. 
ee 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING, 
JAPANESE Tra.—We recently referr 

sular report from Tokio aes dia Gen pe fe 
cheeiful view of the outlook for Japanese tea A 
Yokohama report is in a similar strain. It pointa 
out that although ayearly grant of 70,000 yen (£7,000 
is made by the Japanese Government “to the tea 
guilds for the purpose cf extending the sale of Japan 
teas, M0 Improvement is taking place; on the conirar 
the export of Japan teas hae been decreasing toe 
some years past. “Nor,” adds the Consul quoted 
“have foreign tea merchants, who are equall in- 
terested with the Japanese dealers in the peictical 
and profitable disposal of this sum, appeared to have 

( } S—it such - 
sulted—which this measure was intended to anes 
Whe chairman of the Yokobama Chamber of Com- 
merce paid a visit to the United States with the 
object of inquiring into the conditions of the tea 
trade, and seeking the removal of the duty on tea 
by divectly conferring with the Presiden of the 
United States. The result of his mission we 
have yet to learn, and meanwhile the Japanese 


are veminded that in Canada, thanks to ‘‘ex- 
tensive advertising’ and such methods the 
teas of Ceylon have made rapid progress. In 


this connection it may be mentioned thas ro 

of the trans-Pacific trade between {nee ee 
and Japan has apparently suggested that higher 
freight rates may be satelyimposed. The representa- 
tives of steam lines between Japan and San Francisco 
have lately held a couference at the American Pacific 
port, the result of which nas beena decision to raise 
the freight rates for tea, curios, matting, raw silk 
and silk fabrics imported into the United States from 
Japan. The rates for imports from the United States 
to Japan were also, it is stated, to be raised on the 
average about 25 per cent, Pe 
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_ Tra SAmptinc.—A correspondent above draws atten- 
tion toa siate of aifairs at many of the London Tea 
Warehouses which is scarcely credible. If the facts be 
as stated a case for immediate investigation by some 
competent authority is urgently called for, What 
guarantee can a buyer have if all the samples which 
are furnished to him at the docks are taken irom one 
chests? Of course this is a matter which does not 
immediately concern planters, but we feel sure they 
would strongly condema any such practices if they 
were brought under their notice ; and we can scarcely 
believe that the management of the various tea ware- 
houses can have the remotest idea of such reprehen- 
sible conduct on the part of their servants. Bat it 
is proper that inquiry should be made, as the com- 
plaint is a serious one. 

-- 
OVER-PRODUCTION OF INDIAN AND CEY- 
LON THEA, AND THE REMEDIES, 

(To the Hiitor of the Home and Colonial Matt). 


Str,—I was unable to be present at the annual 
meeting of the Cey!on Association, but I have care- 
fully read the interesting communication from Myr. 
William Mackenzie, published in your issue of 
the 22nd, and can imagine the feelings of des- 
pondence, if not of positive despair, that the views 
expressed in that letter are likely to produce 
in the minds of shareholders in at present 
unsuccessful tea companies. In the first part of 
the letter it is stated that ‘‘production has far 
out-stripped consumption,” and further on that 
‘in Ceylon manuring is now helping to swell 
the output, and to complete the demoralisation 
of prices already injurioasly affected by exten- 
sions of area.” But after these two statements 
comes the following: ‘‘Tue price has fallen re- 
gularly about 4d a year, whether production 
exeeeded consumption or not,” 

If the last statement is correct, there has 
been a steady fall in prices quite irrespective 
of relative production or consumption. This 
steady tall is probably due to a decline in qua- 
lity, and the only really practical method of 
removing this pretty generally admitted fact 
must be the adoption of improved cultivation, 
judicious manuring, and scientific manufature. 
Instead of regarding manuring as deterimental 
to the tea industry, it may fairly be contended 
that the planteris only following in the steps 
of all experienced agriculturists, who have found 
that every crop requires some kind of manuring. 

It is now upwards of twenty-two years since I 
went out in 1877 officially for the Ceylon Planters 
Association to report as an. agricultural analyst 
upon the manures best adapted to Ceylon coffee and 
tea soils. After making a very extensive tour of 
seven weeks through the planting districts, seve- 
ral months were devoted to the analyses of the 
soil sent from these localities, and since then at 
great number of soils have been forwarded to 
me for examination and report, especially dur- 
ing the last two years. With the knowledge thus 
obtained IT have every hope that the application 
of judicious manuring will be of the very greatest 
benefit to the Ceylon tea crops. The soils for 
the most part are poor in the important ele sents 
of plant food, but the climate and rainfall are 
both most favourable in Ceylon to the prodnetion 
of frequent flushes of leaf; so that I d> not 
think proprietors should be’ discouraged by pre- 
sent prices, but rather bestir themselves to ener- 
getic action. 

1 cannot agree with the first remedy suggested 
by Mr. Mackenzie, namely, that all tea grown in 
July should be either destroyed or held off the 
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London market, for, instead of doing this, if July 
tea is inferior, I shouid recommend that no tea 
should be made in July; certainly it should not 
‘* be shipped to Russia and sold there for whatever 
it would fetch,” becasue that proceeding wonid be 
caleuiated to prejuiice the name of Ceylon tea, 

With the second remedy recommended, namely, 
to pluck 10 per cent. less and aim at quality rather 
than quantity, I however, fully agree; for it is to 
the improvement in quality that planterrs should 
look to if they wish to improve prices. 

Tea is judged by its quality and 
chased according to its quality and strength 
so that each individual estate or groups. of 
estates under one management should seek to get 
a better price according to the care taken in cul- 
tivation, manuring pruning, and manufacture. 

As to the third remedy suggested, namely to 
make teas suitable to the American palate, that 
is a matter that may safely be left in the hands 
ot the author, whose experience of American 
tastes rightly places his opinion above any doubt 
and I think planters would do well to follow the 
advice given on this point. In spite of the gene- 
ral increased produetion of Indian and Ceylon tea 
there is plenty of scope for a higher individual 
price if attention is properly directed to the points 
named. Some of our poorest scils can be, and have 
been, made to yield remunerative crops under 
the influence of suitable manures, a favour- 
able climate, aud personal attention; as for 
instance, the early crops of potatoes in Jersey 
and the spring flowers in the Scilly Isles. 

Tea _ planters, therefore, and those inter- 
ested in tea properties need not despair, but 
rather direet attention to careful detail in the 
growth and manufacture of tea.—Yours 
taithfuliy, 


JOHN HUGUUS, F.I.C., Agricultural Analyst 
79, Mark Laue, K.C., June 26, 1900, Mac 


pur- 


——___—$$_@—_________. 


THE STRENGTH OF CEYLON TIMBERS, 


THE current number of the Iinperiai 
Institute Journal has an interesting article 
by Prof, W. CG. Unwin giving a comparison 
of the strength of Ceylon and European 
timbers. Very definite deductions from an 
set of tests on a limited number of toes 
must be accepted as subject to correction 
but Mr. Unwin has compiled a table of 
iiuropean timbers representing fairly, as he 
thinks, what is accepted as the average of 
such results as are most trustworthy. Oak 
elm, ash and red pine are included, and it is 
shown that their heaviness in peunds per cubic 
foot, W, is 52, 54, 47 and 37 respectively ; their 
crushing strength in pounds per Square 
inch, f.c. 10,000, 10,300, 9000, and 5,800; their 
transverse strength in pounds per ‘square 
inch, 12,000, 8,000, 13,000, and 8300; f.c. W 193, 
820, 191, and 157; f.b. 'W 230, 235, 277, and 924° 
Broadly speaking, the strength of timber 
increases with its heaviness. The most 
valuable timbers for structural purposes are 
those which have considerable  streneth 
without excessive heaviness, The pine tim- 
bers so largely used are not only easy. to 
work, but, they have good strength in pro- 
portion to their heaviness. in the fieures 
just quoted the strengths have been divided 
by the weights per cubic foot, and the 
results are given in the last two sets. _Com. 
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pared in this way, elm is superior to oak, 
and even red pine is not much _ inferior. 
The second table deals with Ceylon light, 
medium, and heavy timbers under the same 
headings. Sapu, Lunumidella and Walukina 
as light woods stand at 414, 20-4 and 32-4 
respectively in heaviness; 3,490, 3,200, and 6,100 
in crushing strength ; 7,820, 9,510, 5,720, and 
9,010 in transverse strength ; 84, 157 and 158 f.c. 
W; and 188, 280 and 280 fb. W. In medimun 
woods the heaviness of Jak is given as 43°4, 
the crushing weight 7,55), transverse strength 
6,840 ; f.c. W 174; and f.b. W 157; Del 48°1, 
6,500, 9,310, 135 and 193; Halinilla 49-9, 7,630, 
15,450, 153, and 310; and Suriya 50°, 6,230, 
11,690, 124 and 233. With regard to heavy 
timbers the figures for Satinwood are 64:3, 
5,390, 8,740, 86 and 140, and for Milla 60 9, 6,630, 
14,760, 109 and 242 respectively. Taking the 
light wood, itisclear that asregards strength in 
roportion to weight, Lunumidella and Walu- 

ina stand best. Lunumidella, is not abso- 
lutely as strong as red pine; but in propor- 
tion to its weight it is even a better timber. 
Walukina is weaker than ash, and about the 
same strength as red pine. Of the medium 
woods, Halmilla is strongest in proportion to 
its weight, and Suriyamara stands next. The 
heavy timbers do not give very high results. 
Satinwood has greater transverse strength 
than oak, but the strength in proportion to 
weight is not so good. Milla and Chomun- 
tiri have a little greater transverse strength, 
but their crushing resistance is low. 
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COFFEE IN BRAZIL: THE DUMONT CO. 

To understand the position properly it is 
necessary to go back to the statements in the 
prospectus issued in 1896, and the following table 
shows the yield of coffee for each of the past eight 
years :-— 


Yield Yield 

in Cwts, in Cwts. 
1892... 34,000 1896 0 74,400 
1893 37,000 1897 ane 66,600 
1894 ata 45,000 1898 41,500 
1895. 75,000 | 1899 93,000 


The prospectus stated that there were 7,000 acres 
in bearing, for which the company paid 
£910,000; 6,000 acres of young coffee, ior which 
£240,00) was paid; and £50,000 was included 
in the purchase price for land alleged to be 
suitable for coffee planting. A certiticate was 
given that in June, 1896, there were 4,426,600 
coffee trees on the estate, which, at the usnal 
average of 300 trees per acre, would give an area 
of 14,750 acres planted, and of these 194,000 trees, 
or 650 acres, were planted in October and Nov- 
ember, 1895. At the present time, therefore, the 
youngest trees on the estate as acquired must 
be five years old, and, as the plauts come into 
bearing at four years, the whole of the new ground 
should have yielded berries last season Yet, 
curiously enough, Mr. Talbot, who visited the 
property lish year, gave the following figures as 
to the ave of the different fields in September last : — 

4,000 acres, 17 years and over 

6.309 do between 4 and 17 y ears 

8,000 do under 4 yeurs. 

It would be extremely interesting to know when 
and where these 3,0:0 acres of young trees were 
planted, but we cannot throw any light on the 
mystery, which is deepened by the repeated asser- 
tions at the meeting that the yield of 93,000 
ewt. represented an average of 8} cwt. per acre. 
The area in bearing on this calculation would 
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therefore be about 11,000 acres, whereas accord- 
ing to the prospectus there ought to be at least 
13,000 acres in bearing. The only conclusion we 
can arrive at is that 2,000 acres (aearly one- 
third) of the old ground, for which the company 
paid £910,000, have already gone out of cultiva— 
tion; and if 3,060 acres are under four years 
of age they must have been planted sincethe pro- 
perty was taken over on land which, probably, 
is not suitable for coffee cultivation. All that 
Mr. Talbot could say about the land (for which 
£50,000 was paid) outside the Dumont property 
was that the directors ‘“‘believed” that it was 
good for coffee, although it had not as yet been 
proved. But then the directors are apparently 
prepared to believe anything. 

Another point to which we would direct atten- 
tion is that according to Mr. Talbot’s own figures, 
there are now 4,000 acres over seventeen years 
old. Writing about the company’s aflairs a year 
ago, we were able to give the directors sume 
information about the peculiarities of coffee-grow- 
ing, and the had evidently profited by it, for 
they now tacitly admit the accuracy of our state 
ments on matters which they either ignored or 
suppressed when the prospectus was issued to the 
public. We pointed out that coffee plants 
reached their maximum bearing at the age of 
from twelve to sixteen years, and that thereafter 
they yield good and bad crops alternately for a 
few years, the average steadily decreasing till the 
land is completely exhausted and no more use for 
coffee growing. We showed that a good crop was 
due in 1899, and that the directors’ estimate of 
75,000 ewt. would probably be exceeded, having 
regard to the new ground coming into bear- 
ing. As a matter of fact the yield was 
93,000 ewt., but, according to the ignorant 
and misleading prospectus estimate, it shonld 
have been 130,000 ecwt. For the current 
year the estimate is only 73,000 cwts., although 
part of the 3,000 acres of young coffee should 
come into bearing, so that the directors have 
been forced to admit the truth about the alter- 
nate bad crops, although a year ago they 
scoffed at the theory as inapplicable to the 
Dumont property. 

Obviously, therefore, the 4,000 acres over seven- 
teen years of age will soon cease to yield and, 
on the assumption that between 2,000 and 3,000 
acres have ulead been abandoned, £910,100 of 
capital will have been wiped out of existence 
before the shareholders recsive any return on 
their investment. Mr. Talbot made a great point 
of the fact that the fields between six and ten 
years old in 1896 had improved when he saw 
them again in 1899, but that is exactly what 
any coffee-planter would have expected. On the 
other hand, he admitted that the younger fields 
were very disappointing, and that tends to confirm 
our view that planting has been attempted on 
land totally unsuited for the purpose. 


ANGLO-CEYLON AND GENERAL ESTATES 
COMPANY, LTD. 


EXTRACTS FROM ANNUAL REPORT. 


The net profit, with the balance of profit carried 
forward from the previous year, after debiting the 
Debenture Interest and placing £5,007 123 11d to 
Reserve, aS shown in the audited accounts annexed 
hereto, amounts to £17,201 1s 5d, and the Directors 
recommend the payment thereout of a Dividend of 
4 per cent. on the Consolidated Stock of the Com- 
pany, leaving a balance of £7,201 1s 5d to be carried 
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forward, This Dividend will, if assented to by the 
meeting, be payable on the 20th July, 1900, at the 
London Offics of the Company’s Bankers. 

The year in Ceylon was favorable to the produc- 
tion of Tea, and partly on this account, and owing 
also. to the considerable acreage of young Tea which 
has recently come into bearing, a large increase was 
cbtained from the Company’s Estates. The Tea 
crop, which in the previous year amounted to 
1,541,691 lb. from the Hstates’ leaf and 25,121 1b. 
from bought leaf, rose to 2,064,515 lb, and 70,103 lb, 
from the Estates and bought leaf respectively. The 
crop of Cocoa amounted to 3,938 cwt. as against 274 
cwt. in the previous, very unfavorable year. The 
gross price of the Company’s Tea was equal to 
7.70 pence per lb. as against 8.59 pence per lb, in 
the year 1898-99; this difference is fully accounted 
for by the general fall of prices in the market, the 
quality of the Company’s Teas having been well 
maintained. The ayerage price of the Cocoa was 
73/3 as against 70/L the previous year, 

In Mauritius continued rains during the months 
of August and September delayed the ripening of the 
canes, and caused a considerable diminution of the 
expected crop, for the caues, though large, were in- 
ferior in ‘quality, and the general yicld of Sugar was 
poor. Prices for Sugar in Bombay ruled low until 
almost the end of the financial year, and increased 
rates were only obtainable for the latter part of the 
Company’s crop. 116,187 tons of canes were handled 
on all the Estates in which the Company is interested, 
and produced a crop of 10,723 tons of Sugar, as 
against 13,526 tons in the year 1898-99. Owing to the 
poorness of the season under review the realisations 
from La Flora and the Highlands Company’s lands 
sold to caltivators were somewhat restricted. Out of 
R81,564 received, R50,000 were diverted to pay off the 
remaining charges and of the rest, part was employed 
in providing cheaper transport for Britannia, while 
the balance has been applied to the reduction of the 
value of the Mauritius Assets, 

The result of the working of the Estates in Ceylon 
and Mauritius respectively is given in the Profit and 
Loss Account, calculated at the average rate of ex- 
change of 1/43 as against 1/4} in the vear 1898-99. 

The prospects of the current year and the condition 
of the Hstates, both in Mauritius and Ceylon, are re- 
ported to be good. A statement of the acrages is 
given in the Schedule annexed hereto. 

Mr.C E § Bishop, under the provisions of the 
Articles of Association, retires from the Board, and, 
being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

The Auditors, Messrs. Welton, Jones & Cu., also 
retire from office, and have expressed their readiness 
to act if re-elected.—By Order of the Board, 

2lst June, 1900, Henry Greey, Secretary. 


CHYLON TEA ESTATES. 


bo mo 
Beets 
8 oO QOD a 
(=) = 
os sae | 
cai oS S 
ibis. eave 
@ 
Estates, Districts. emt 8 a = 
A A 1S) 
Bellwood Hewaheta, 
Lower 266 _— 67 
Craigie Lea Dimbula 682 27 == 
Dangkande Matale, Hast 303 25 58 
Darrawella Dikoya 584 li em 
Delmar Udapussellawa 791 100 3. 
Glendevon do 409 14 ae 
Loolecondera Hewaheta, 
Lower 1,107 93 95 
Nilloomally 
(8/4ths)* Kelebokka 372 35 72 
Sinnapittia Kadugannawa 335 = pa 
St. Coombs Dimbula, Upper 45 140 bos 
Stellenberg Pussellawa 426 89 ae 
Wattawella Dikoya, Lower 286 57 ve 
Continued below 5,606 591 


* New Clearings planted 1899-1900 are 4, 
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Kstates. Districts. 2 e 3S 
& © a 
Bellwood Hewaheta, 
Lower 94 79 496 
Craigie Lea Dimbula 100 _ 809 
Dangkande Matale, Hast 37 109 532 
Darrawella Dikoya 22 58 675 
Delmar Udapussellawa 60 389 1,343 
Glendevon do 43 16 482 
Loolecondera Hewaheta, 
Lower 258 413 1,966 
Nilloomally 
(3/4th) Kelebokka 52 219 754 
Sinnapittia Kadugannawa 80 341 156 
St. Coombs Dimbula, Upper — 231 416 
Stellenberg Passellawa _— 74 589 
Wattawella Dikoya,Lower 18 391 752 
764 2,320 9,570 
CEYLON COCOA AND COCONUT ESTATES. 
In Dumbara District. 
wai § 
‘7 oD eee} 
Ole o 
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Gales qo & 22 G a > < 
Estates. a MoR g zs 3 a om 
oho fe) us) ail o 3 
SEG 8 pet BRP Ww BadsS 
OES iS) n & Se H 
Kondesalle 509 85ts«4'B 223 20 880 
Mahaberiatenne 482 _— 116 664 1,262 
991 85 43 339 684 2,142 
SKLANGOR COFFEE ESTATE, 
In Klang District. 
ae Hu 
o Fs 3 3 
20h G & © 
AS8e 3 = 
5 2A 3 a Oo 
O38 x 2 1S) 3 
A as B > < 
Estate. $948 q a — 
Heo 3 i} 3 
Sri ets ets = 
Bukit Rajah 490 95 616 1,201 
MAURITIUS ESTATES, 
a 3 
¢ 36 @ # 
3 = a iT 
ie) Brat acts <a 
Estates, 3 Aine = 
a Bie Gs) as 
o Ons ro) Ho 
Britannia 1,511 226 «6770 = 2.509 
Cent. Gaulettes 689 159 915 1,763 
Estates in which the 
Company is interested :— 
Beau Sejour Sugar Hs- 
tates Company 2,107 1,860 1,243 4,710 
Bon Air 466 7 144 617 
Highlands 327 96 369 79 
La Flora = = 68 26g 
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FRUIT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A man who has a very large estate with 
millions of fruit trees in South Africa finds that 
it takes two years for well-trained Hnglish 
gardeners to get used to the soiland atmosphere 
before they. will succeed out there, Trees aud 
grain need very different planting in South Africa, 
the English modes do not answer there, 


The correspondent to the ‘*‘Women’s Agri- 
cultural Times,” who gives this information, says 
that as the railway freight makes produce grown 
far from the coast valueless for England, 
this estate owner thinks of having his fruit tinned 
and dried, and for this he might employ ladies 
who might develop the industry very much. 
Grapes, oranges, cherries, pears, lovely apples, 
blackberries, peaches, strawberries, apricots, and 
even English gooseberries (which require frost), 
grow in that part of the Orange Free State 
bordering on Basutoland, yet tons of fruit must 
rot yearly fer lack of means to get it to the 
coast.—Home paper, July 3. 


——_—<—_ 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS FOR COLOMBO. 


A proposal has been made to establish zoo- 
logical gardens. The position of Colombo is so 
exceptionally favourable that the success of such 
an institution is practically assured, but it is open 
to question how far it should be supported by 
Government, and how far left to private enterprise. 

There may be sone difficulty in reconciling the 
ends of science with those of the promoters. Lf 
the institution receives Government support, it 
must be of value from a scientific point of 
view, and must not degenerate into a bear-garden, 
while a number of cheap and common specimens 
sufficient to attack the ordinary sight-seer would 
probably serve the purpose of a company better 
than a really valuable zoological collection, 


The question of a site is a serious difficulty 
owing to the greatly enhanced value of land in 
the vicinity of Colombo, but this can doubtless 
be overcome if the undertaking receives the sup. 
port of Government.—(Mr. Fowler's Adnunistra- 
ion Report on Western Province for1899.) 


a 
A YOUNG SCIENTIST AND PATENTEER, 


WE are much pleased to have the fol- 
lowing information from Mr. Carruthers, 
respecting the son of an old and esteemed 
friend, and one who will yet, we believe, 
reflect great honour on Ceylon, the place of 
his birth :— 


“Re your note in the Observer about H. 
Martin Leake who is going in for plant 
pathology, much to my delight, as Il am 
sure no one ever regrets choosing such an 
intensely interesting corner of biology—this 
cutting (from advertisements of ‘ Nature” 
this week) will show that he (H. M. Leake) 
has already been of use to workers at science 
by the Microtome which he patented: he 
made amodel for his own use and it had so 
many improved points, as compared with 
the ‘Cambridge vocker’ and other instru- 
ments, that on advice and hints from different 
people, he has patented it, I got the first 
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one made, which I am using now in the 
Laboratory here, and am quite as pleased 
with it as [ thought I should be, when I talked 
it over with him and we tested it in the 
Botanical Laboratory at the British Museum.” 
The advertisement is as follows ;— 


W. G. Pyz & Co., ‘‘Granta” Works, Mill Lane, 
Cambridge. Makers of Physical, Physiological, and 
other bcientific Instruments. Sole Makers of Leake’s 
Patent Flat-cutting Rocking Microtome. Unsurpassed 
for ordinary work, unequalled for Botanical work. 
Price, as illustrated, in Case, £6 6s 0d. 


£— i 


PLANTING NOTES 

Mr. Hart, of the Botanical Department, is 
offering plants of Kicksia elastica for sale. This 
produces the Ire rubber of the West Coast of 
Africa, and is doing remarkably well in Trinidad. 
—India Rubber Journal. 


RuBBER.—The Sandakan correspondent of the 
Singapore Free Press writes :—‘‘ I hear it is in- 
tended to turn Mr. De Nijs’ rubber plantation 
on the Labuk River into a Company shortly, but 
whether any shares will be offered to the public 
or not has as yet not been announced.” 


CEYLON TEA PLANTATIONS ComPANy,— 
We are very glad tolearn that Mr. William 
Herbert Anderson has joined the Beard of 
the Ceylon Tea Plantations Company, Ld., 
in place of the late Mr. Henry Tod. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Anderson sold his 
Waverley and Hast Holyrood estates to the 
Company some years ago; while all who 
know. him will agree with us that we 
should have difficulty in finding a better 
man than Mr. W. Herbert Anderson in 
conneclion with the Ceylon Planting Hn- 
terprise. E 


THE SocieTy oF EXPERIMENTAL TFIsH 
CULTURE—held a meeting at the Orystal 
Palace, not long ago, at which (inter alia) Mr. 
Alfred Allison pointed out that the “‘ society 
could not have been organised except at 
great expense, but for the facilities which 
the Crystal Palace afforded. Anyone who 
examined the aquaria as he had done would 
know they were the best in the land. 
Abundant basins, &c., were there, and in 
them he bad, on bright days, seen fish basking 
in the sun—a sure sign that they could and 
did thrive in the Palace waters. With re- 
gard to the hatcheries, he believed the shrewd 
curator used purified water, as he should do, 
and the comparatively small quantity re- 
quired for this purpose was quite easily ob- 
tainable. By promoting the culture of fish, 
apart from the likings of fishermen, addi- 
tional pleasure and most instructive educa- 
tion would be givento the public. Only the 
other day he had heard from Ceylon of the 
successful operation there in connection with 
fish culture, and if they could succeed it 
was perfectly certain we could also.” The 
correspondent who calls our attention to 
the above, pertinently asks :—‘* Why not 
have an aquarium for pearl oysters at- 
tached to the proposed Zoological Gardens 
for Colombo?” Why not indeed ; but first 
we must get the Zoological Gardens, 
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FRUIT CULTURE IN QUEENSLAND. 


By ALBERT H. BENSON. 
THE COMPOSITION AND APPLICATION 
OF MANURES. 


In the previous part of this article I have en.- 
deavonred to show the necessity for manuring, how 
lants feed, and what foods are requived by them. 

have endeavoured to show that plants require 
yarious foods in order to produce payable returns, 
and that the fertility of a soil is dependent on its 
containing these plant-foods in an available form. 
I now come to the import question of the compo- 
sition of the various manures, and the methods of 
applying them in order to obtain the best results 
from any particular fruit or farm crop to which they 
are applied. 
The old definition of the term ‘“‘manure’’ was a 
very comprehensive one, as it practically included 
every material the application of which to the soil 
wou!d more or less increase its productiveness., 


This has, however, been considered too vague, and 
the term ‘‘manure’’ is nowcommonly understood to 
refer to farm) manure, or, as it is commonly called, 
farmyard mauure, stable manure, durg or muck which 
consists of the solid and liquid excrements of the 
various farm stock, mixed with more or less straw 
or other absorbent matter, or to any other refuse 
matter, mulch, compost heap, &c., obtainable on the 
farm. All other manures are classed as commercial 
fertilisers, as in the majority of cases they are not 
prodnced by the farmer, but have to be purchased 

y him. 

Farm MANure. 

As already stated, this manure is composed of the 
solid and liquid excrements of all kinds of farm stock, 
mixed with a greater or smaller propo rtion of absorben 
matter. Such absorbent matter consists of straw, dried 
grass or weeds, ferns, cornstalks, &c., or often, in 
the case of animals kept in towns, of sawdust ashes, 
road scrapings, &c. It isa general or complete manure— 
that is to say, it contains all the essential elements 
of plant food in a more less available form, though 
not always in the most desirable proportions for all 
plants. Farm manure is greatly neglected in this 
colony, aud even where conserved, it is usually so 
badly handled that the greater portion of its manurial 
value is either leached out or burnt out before it is 
applied to the land. 

The composition of farm manure varies considerably» 
and depends largely on the kind and condition of 
stock producing it, the food they are getting, and 
the care given to the manure when produced. 

Thus the excreta of young animals is alawys in- 
ferior to that of adults, as they extract more from 
their food. The excreta of cows and pregrant an- 
imals is also inferior in that they abstract more 
from their food to produce the milk or foetus re- 
spectively. The quality of the food always influences 
the value of the excreta; thus when stock are fed 
on foods rich in albuminous matter such as cow 
peas, beans, cotton-seed, &c., the excreta is rich in 
nitrogen. The excreta from well-fed animals is also 
superior to that of ill-fed animals or those in which 
the food ration isbadly proportioned. The kind and 
amount of the absorbent material used also influence 
the value of the manure; so does the treatment that 
it received before it is applied tothe land. If thrown 
out in the open, and thesun, wind, and rain have 
free access to it, from one-half to two-thirds of its 
manurial value is rapidly extracted from it, but if 
kept covered and looked after the loss is only slight. 
It will thus be seen that it is an exceedingly 
difficult matter to determine the value of farm man- 
ure produced in this colony, especially as there is 
no analytical data to go on, and the values given by 
English, German, and American authorities are of 
little if any guide here, as the conditions under which 
the manure is produced are totally distinct. How- 
ever, inthe case of well-fed cows; pigs or horses the 
qaanure, if well cared for should be worth at least 
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5s, to 6s. per ton according to the Sydney standard 
of manurial values, though the best American autho- 
rities consider that 103. is a fair average for weel= 
made mixed farm manure. Besides its purely manu- 
rial value, farm manure has several valuable proper- 
ties, and it is to this that it is owes its especial 
value in this colony. 


Farm manure contains a large proportion of organic 
matter which, when added to the soil, tends to improve 
its physical condition, making it easier to work and 
more friable. It also tends to increase the powder 
or the soil to absorb and retain mosture—a most 
important consideration in a climate such as_ this 
when dry spells are more or less frequent. It also 
tends to free unavailable plant food present in the 
soil and to retain nitrogen. 


Most of our soils are deficient in organic matter and 
nitrogen; hence anything that will tend to improve 
them in this respect is of the greatest value to our 
cultivators. Before leaving the question of farm man- 
ure there is one other point to be considered, and 
that is the utilisation of waste farm products and 
converting same into compost heaps with or without 
the addition of lime or commercial fertilisers. As 
a rule, these waste products are burft or otherwise 
destroyed, and, in the case of orchards especially, 
their loss is a very serious one. All weeds, corn stalks, 
pumkin, vines, banana stalks, leaves, bush scrapings, 
and all so-called rubbish, which is usually burnt, 
should be gathered and placed into a heap together 
with the cleanings out of any ditches, drains, or 
road sides. The heap should be carefully built, and 
have snafficient soil mixed with it to keep it firm 
and cause it to rot properly, and should be covered 
by sheets of bark or iron, or by 6 inches or more 
of soil, to keep off heavy rains when once well 
wetted through. When partially rotten it should be 
turned over, and, if desirable, lime can be added, but 
lime will free the nitrogen present, and if there is 
not sufficient soil to absorb it as soon asit is freed 
it will be lost. If desired, phosphatic or potash ferti- 
lisers can also be added to the heap when turning 
and this will greatly increase its manurial vulue. 
Such a compost heap shoud be made on every orange- 
orchard, especially those that have been in 
bearing for some years, as it will be found to be the 
best and cheapest way of keeping up the fertility 
of the soil. The old orange-growers of Cumberland 
County, New South Wales, always considered a gcod 
top dressing of bush rakings and soil—which was 
practically a compost—the best possible application 
to the soil, and they often consider that the de- 
terioration of many orchards is due to their inabi- 
lity of recent years to obtain the requisite amount 
of bush scraping needed for the top dressing of 
their trees. 

There are other manurial agents about the farm 
that are often neglected, such as the fowl manure 
and nightsoil, and both of these can either be mixed 
with the manure or compost heaps with beneficial 
results. 

Farm manure, including compost heaps, can be 
applied to fruit trees either in the form of a mulch, 
or it may be spread over the ground and lightly 
ploughed or forked in. In the case of farm manure 
to be used as a mulch, the sooner it is used after 
it is made the better, as there is little if any lops 
once it is spread over the surface of the land. The 
disadvantage of fresh manure is that is apt to pro- 
duce an enormous crop of weeds, whereas, when pro- 
perly made, the fermentation it has undergone hag 
been sufficient to destroy all weed seeds contained 
to it. In the case of farm crops itis usually best 
applied by being spread broadcast over the land 
and then ploughed in, or if desired it may be placed 
in drills, and the plants, such as cabbages, potatoes, 
&c., planted on top of it; for this purpose, how- 
ever, itis advisable that it be well rotted, as if too 
fresh it is apt to keep the soil too loose, especially 
if it is of a sandy nature, and thus cause the plans 
to dry out should a dry spell ensue. In heavy: 
clay soils that are deficient in organic matter if ig 
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best to apply the manure fresh, as in this state it 
tends to keep the soil open, and thus render it more 
friable. No farmer or fruitgrower can afford to ne- 
glect farm manure, as is the common practice at 
present, as, no matter how rich the soil, continuous 
cropping is bound to deplete it of its available plant 
foods; and our heavy rains and high temperature 
rapidly exhaust the humus or organic matter in our 
best scrub soils, thus rendering them more difficult 
to work, less retentive of moisture, and deficient in 
nitrogen. I cannot emphasise too strongly the im- 
portance of conserving all faim inanures, and I 
strongly recommend all fruitgrowers and farmers to 
make the most of all home resources of fertility 
before they spend their money on commercial fer- 
tiHsers. Home manures should always from the basis 
of all manuring, and they should be supplemented, 


Commercial fertilisers may be divided into two 
classes; complete fertilisers and especial or incom- 
plete fertilisers. The former contain all the prin- 
cipal plant foods such as nitrogen, phosphgric acid, 
and potash, in varying proportions, whereas the latter 
contain only one or sometimes two of these essen- 
tial elements. 


There are a large number of commercial fertilisers 
now on the market, a considerable proportion of 
‘ which consist of the refuse of our meatworks and 
boiling-down establishments. These fertilisers con- 
sist mainly of blood, bones cither fine or coarse, and 
dried refuse flesh. They very considerably in their 
composition, owing to the source from which they 
are obtained, and are valuable on account of the 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid they contain, but as 
they contain practically no potash they rank as in- 
complete fertilisers: 


A good average sample of a bone and blood fer- 
tiliser should contain from 6 to7 per cent. of nit- 
rogen, and from 12 io 14 per cent. of phosphoric acid, 
and be worth from £4 4s. to £5 per ton. The nit- 
rogen is available, and is valued ut 10s. per unit— 
that is to say, each per cent. of nitrogen present in 
the fertiliser is worth 103s. perton. ‘ihe phosphoric 
acid is insoluble, and is only worth Qs. ver unit, and 
the rapidly with which it becomes available for plant 
food depends on the fineness to which it has been 
ground: thus, fine bonemeal is rapidly acted upon 
by the carbonic acid in the soil, and rendered solu- 
ble and available for plant food, whereas coarse 
bones only become available slowly, and their 
action lasts over a considerable time. When quick 
results are required the manure should be ground as 
finely as possible; but for crops such as fruit trees, 
which occupy the soil for many years, it is advis- 
able to have a proportion of coars ma‘erial mixed 
with the fine, so that the action of the ferviliser 
may be more lasting. The proportion of nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid in such manures varies consider- 
ably, and it is dependent on the amount of dried blood, 
bone matter, or dried flesh present. When there is 
a large portion of dried blood or flesh, then the nit- 
rogen is high: but when there is a greater propor- 
tion of bone matter, then the nitrogen is lower and 
the phosphoric acid higher. 


Instead of mixing the blood, bones, &c., together, 
they are sometimes kept separate and sold as either 
bonedust or blood-manure- 


A good sample ef bonedust should contain from 
50 to 55 per cent. of bone phosphate, equal to 23 
to 25 per cent. in round figures of insoluble phos- 
phoric acid, and about 3per cent. of nitrogen, and 
be worth from £4 to £4 5s, per ton. 


A good sarnple of dried blood should contain 124 
per cent. of nitrogen, and be worth £6 5s. per ton; 
and of nipho, 12 per cent, of nitrogen, worth £6 
per ton. 

Boneduet is most advantageously applied in con- 
junction with other manures, such as superphosphate, 
sulphate of ammonia, or sulphate of potash, but if 
jt 16 used alone it should bo applied to the land 
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some time before it is required; otherwise it will 
not be available on account of its insolubility, but 
will tell more on the succeeding crops than to that 
to which it is applied. Blood and nipho, on the 
other hand, are in a readily available condition, and 
the ercp to which they ere applied derives a quick 
benefit therefrom. They can, therefore, either be 
applied at the time of planting the crop or ¢an be 
used as a top dressing by being applied broadcast, 
and cither harrowed, cultivated, or chipped in ac- 
cording to the nature of the crop to which they are 
applied. Neither blood nor nipho are complete fer- 
tilisers, as their manurial value depends entirely on 
the nitrogen they contain, and, before they can be 
made complete, must have phosphoric acid and 
potash added. 

A second class of commercial fertilisers are these 
special fertilisers containing only one element of 
plant food, usually either nitrogen or potash —such 
as sulpbate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of potash, muriate of potash, and kainit.—Queensland 
Agricultural Journal. 


(Zo be continued). 
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OSIER OR WILLOW, CULTURE FOR INDIA 
AND CEYLON. 


The cultivation of Osiers, 7.c., species or varieties of 
Willow which are specially adapted for basket-making 
should prove successful, if not a profitable industry, 
in the hill districts of Indiaand Ceylon: This perhaps 
is already an established fact in the former country 
though apparently Willow culture has never tempted 
a proper trial in Ceylon. Considering the importance 
of this industry in Europe, more especially in France 
and Germany, where it gives emplyoment to many 
thousands of persons, itis nov surprising to hear of 
fresh interest being manifested in its development in 
America and Australia. The U.S. Depsrtment of 
Agriculture, Division of Forestry, has lately issued a 
pamphlet on the subject, dealing with the cultivation 
and use of Osiers, together with notes on their geogra- 
phical distribution and characteristics. 

Willow-ware should win popularity in India. w 
the best of timbers are aifeeied by dite climate, Melanee 
ing expanded in wet, and contracted in dry weather 
Considering also the universal habit of the natives 
in carrying everything on their heads—which with 
even field or factory labourers is practically the only 
mode of transporti—and the immense number -of 
baskets which must consequently be used in the 
various agricultural and other industries, light Willow 
baskets should, in certain districts, find a ready 
demand. Though bamboo or rattan wares, perhaps 
answer the purpose equally well, these are not every- 
Where easily procurable, and in some localities their 
cost is probably more than what the Willow article 
Besides transport-baskets 
tea-baskets, manure-baskets, etc., the flexible Willow 
shoots are fitted for a great variety of useful and 
ornamental articles of wicker-work, the making of 
which should prove a favourite and remunerative 
occupation for many natives. 


Willow cultivation involves but little care or ex’ 
pense. A marshy soil by the side of streams or 
rivers, or round lagoons, such as is unfit for other 
agricultural pursuits, is the most suitable. No manur- 
ing is required, and a renewal of plants is seldom 
necessary. Propagation is usually effected by cuttings 
which should be about 15 inches long and planted 
in lines 2 feet apart. A crop may be expected in 
the second or third year. Planted on sloping swampy 
land, Willows should also serve the purpose of bind- 
ing the soil and preventing it being washed away 
in heavy rains, 

Among the best Willows for basket-making ares 
Pala anuadaliegs ne wanes, S. purpurea 8. lucida, 
and 6. caprea.—H, HY, MACMILLAN, P: i 
—Indian Gardening. v Reradoulneai ey lan 
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ON CEYLON ROCKS AND GRAPHITES * 


BY A. K. COOMARA SWAMY, F.G.S. 


Ceylon is surrounded by raised beaches, and has 
been elevated in recent geological times ; fluvia- 
tile deposits also occur; the gems for which 
Ceylon is famous are obtained from gravels in the 
Ratnapura district. With the exception of these 
recent deposits, the island probably consists en- 
tirely of ancient crystalline rocks. Pyroxene- 
granulites are recorded trom several localities ; 
they are dark in colour and greasy in lustre. Folia- 
tion is not evident, bus it may appear in thin 


slices. The minerals most frequently present are 
augite or hypersthene, or both, plagioclase 
(usually labradorite), _orthoclase-microphorite, 


Zarnet, quartz, amphibole, magnetite, apatite, 
zircon, and biotite—the pyroxene and felspar 
alone being essential constituents. Varieties 
approach gabbro and eclogite. The texture Is 
granulitic or granular. Centric structures are 
very characteristic, probably resulting from the 
corrosion of garnets. Normal granulites are white 
or grey and usually contain red garnets. The 
minerals ave quartz, orthoclase, and microline- 
microperthite, plagioclase, and garnet ; biotite, 
magnetite, ilmenite, apatite, and zircon are often 
present ; andthe texture is granulitic. Micro- 
cline-gneiss, sometimes with hornblende, oceurs in 
conical hills, originating the term domoid gneiss 
employed by Prof. Walther. The minerais in- 
elude orthoelase and microcline-microperthite, 
quartz, plagioclase, biotite, pyroxene, amphibole, 
pyrite, magnetite, apatite, and zircon. Anorthosite- 
gneiss, gneissic granite, aud pegmatite arealso de- 
scribed Darkdiorites(containing amphibele, plagio- 
clase, quartz pyroxene, biotite, magnetite, apatite, 
and zircon), dolerite, hornblende-gabbro, andophitic 
quartz-norite are also present. The white, erys- 
talline limestones usually contain pale mica and 
blue apatite; sometimes also colourless pyroxene. 
Barded seapolite and wollastonite bearing roéks 
are found at Galle. Certain rocks, apparently 
vein products are also described, which contain 
quartz and calcite micrographically intergrown, — 
Graphite occurs chiefly in branching veins in 
igneous rocks, which at Ragedara are granulites 
and pyroxene granulites. The relations to the 
matrix are described, and are heid to favour the 
idea of the deposition of the mineral as a sub- 


limation product (Walther), or from the decom. - 


position of liquid hydrocarbons (Diersche). Ana- 
lyses of several of the minerals, including man- 
ganhedenbergite, are given, and a bibliography 
of the geology of the island is appended. 


DISCUSSION. 

Professor BONNEY expressed his sense of the 
importance of this paper, on which he knew 
that the author had expended great labour. [t 
was interesting to find so great amass of ancici.t 
erystalline rocks practically unaffected by pressure. 
The relations of the garnets, felspar, and pyroxene 
were most interesting and suggestive, and su, 
too, was the mode of occurrence of the graphite. 
He thought the paper was very valuable as 
illustrating the formation of a root-like graphic 
structure, which he thought implied crystallisation 
under obstruction, while the ordinary rectilinear 
“graphic” structure (to which the name was 
originally given) amplied that one of the two 
minerals was not resisted by the other. 

Dr. J. W. Evans referred to the resemblance 
between the rocks degeribed in the paper and 


* Paper read before the Geological Society of London. 
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these of Southern India, of which Ceylon was 
geologically anintegral part. Towards the south 
of the Indian peninsula the ancient sedimentary 
rocks disappeared, though the extensive granitoid 
gneiss still continued, The mest remarkable fact, 
however, was the extraordinary development of 
the chamochite series of Mr. Holland, which 
appeared tobe identical with the present au- 
thors pyroxene-granulities. These formed the 
lofty mountain masses of the Nilgris and Anna- 
malais, and were, ib seemed, the chief feature 
of the most elevated regions of Ceylon. Graphite 
also occurred in Sonthern India, not only in 
dykes in Tavanecore, but in flakes in holocrys- 
talline igneous rocks both in Mysore and in 
British India. 

The PRESIDENT also spoke. 

The AvTHOR stated, in reply to Dr. EVANs, 
that small flakes of disseminated graphite occurred 
in several of the igneous rocks of Ceylon, He 
distinguished between the graphite occurring thus 
as a subordinate rock-forming mineral, and the 
vein graphite which had been deposited after 
the counsclidation of the rocks in which it was 
found. In conclusion, he heartily thanked the 
Fellows tor the very kind way in which they 
had received his paper.—Mining Journal, Jure 23. 
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PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Artrun JAPANESE,—Japanese tea dealers, with the 
object of securing good prices, have been diligently 
spreading reports this season of a shortage of 15 to 
20 per cent., in the first crop. Itisnow said to have 
been ascertained that the crop is fully up to the 
average, and even shows an excess as regards the yield 
of fine teas, considerable stocks of which are being 
held up-country. Adyerse reports were also being 
circulated respecting the second picking, but here 
again it is positively asserted, in contradictions of 
these reports that the conditions have been ex- 
tremely favourable to increased supplies this year, 
and that the third and fourth crops will also be 
abundant. 


THe Wortp’s RuBBER Suppry.—The total world’s sup- 
ply of rubber today is about 120,000,000 to 130,000,100 
Ib, valued at about £15,000,000. At the present time 
lactiferous plants yielding ** caoutchouc,” or “rubber,” 
are being worked for copimercial purposes in Brazil, 
Bolivia,Central America, Hast and West Africa whence 
come the chief supplies, whilst Guiana, the Hastern 
Archipelago, Madagascar, India, and Cey'oncontribute 
asma!] quantity to the general stock. More than half 
the total! supply is exported from the Amazon district. 
Owing to the recuperative power of the tree it isim- 
probable that the available supply of rubber from the 
Amazon valley will be exhausted in the near future. 
Also the enormous area over which the estates extend 
makes it unlikely that unexpected events should oc- 
eur by which the industry as a whole would be 
damaged. For the same reason, and owing to the 
seareity of labour. it is.improbable that any very 
suden increase or decrease of the annual production 
will occur. The tendency is at present for a slight 
increase of the total production each year.—H. and C. 
Mail, July 13. 


CACAO FERMENTATION.—A report as to experi- 
ments on the fermentation of cacao in Grenada 
forwarded by the Secretary of the Grenada Agri- 
cultural Society was referred to the Trinidad 
Cacao Committee with a view to local experi- 
ments of the same nature. They reported that 
there is no appreciable difference in the ultimate 
weight of cured cacao by reason of a short or long 
period of fermentation.—Trinidad Agricnitura} 
Journal. 
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ABOUT MALACCA TEA. 
(By an Expert.) 


I have been reminded about tea from Malacca tea 
having come into the market ; aad on tasting it, 
I find it most excellent tea, and able to hold its 
own alongside of Indian tea, at a smaller price. 
My knowledge of tea goes back to a very early 

eriod, having hobnobbed in 1863 with old C. A. 

ruce who (in 1825) was the discoverer of the tea 
plant in Assam. He was charged by the old Kast 
India Company with starting the proper culti- 
vation of the plant and manufacture of the leaf— 
the first efforts made to grow and make tea out 
of China, which has now spread all over India 
north and south, Ceylon, Natal, Java, the Viji 
islands, and now to Malacca! He had a large 
staff of Chinese workmen placed under him iin- 
ported from China; and many a story I could 
relate of his narrow escapes from the wild animals 
which then abounded in Assam, and from the 
wilder and more savage tribes who in those days 
made Upper Assam the scene of their predatory 
_ attempts. On one cecasion—and this happened in 
Tezpur which he had made his headquarters and 
where he hal his bungalow with tis wife and 
children—while he was seated with his family 
having his evening tea, a wild elephant walked 
inside the house, carrying door-frames and all 
round his neck, crushing the frail mat walls, and 
putting every one to a speedy flight. When1l add 
that tiger used to walk about the then newly-laid- 
out streets of Gowhatty, which afterwards becaine 
the capital of the province, it will be seen through 
what dangers Mr. Bruce and the early officials 
there had to go. However pleasant—for they 
were pleasant—early reminiscences of the early 
daysof Assam and the first growth of tea outside 
China may be, I cannot linger on them. 

I feel sure, and do not make the least doubt, 
that whoever has begun the tea industry in 
Malacca knows his work well and thoroughly. I 
say this from the excellent quality and flavour of 
** Malacca tea.”—Straits Times, July 19. 
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RUBBER CULIURE IN COSTA RICA. 
(From a London Merchant. ) 


You may be interested to hear that rubber 
is being freely cultivated in the Sarapiqui 
district and we are starting in the same 
direction. The Castilloa is a hardier plant 
than most rubber trees, needs very little 
weeding after the first year and grows like 
the jungle tree. Some say that there is no 
need to fell any of the jungle trees save only 
the undergrowth, a small distance round the 
new plant, but I think the sounder opinion 
is that a little felling is yood, though cer- 
tainly not to the extent that has been carried 
on in other countries. When Costa Rica is 
well opened up it will supply a substantial 
percentage of the world’s rubber. 
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A BICENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


The sweet pea is to 
celebration of its own; there is to be a con- 
ference of a sweet pea growers in London, and 
an exhibition wholly devoted to specimens of 
this fragrant and beautiful flower, We can 


have a_ bicentenary 
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only say it deserves thoroughly all the honours 
which can be paid to it. ‘lhe sweet pea is 
said by some to have been introduced to 
Britain from Sicily in 1700—hence the bicen- 
tenary of this month—but according to another 
version two varieties made their appearance 
about the same time, one from the sunny 
shores of the Mediterranean and the other 
from Ceylon, and were combined to form the 
flower as we have it now. It was in its 
original form of a modest bluish-purple, the 
exquisite varieties which are now to be found 
in our gardens having been gradually developed 
by the Horticulturists Art; indeed, it may 
generally be said that, contrary to the com- 
mon belief, no familiar flower has under- 
gone so great a transformation. The sweet pea 
has not been much sung by poets, though Keats 
has an exquisite allusion to it as ‘on tip 
toe for a flight” in some of his earliest 
verses. No nation has taken it for its emblem ; 
it has not ever had any political significance 
thrust upon it. But its delicious fragrance, 
its elegant and graceful form, and its adapt- 
ability to a great number of decorative pur- 
poses make it an immense favorite every- 
where. Rich and poor cultivate it alike, and 
it is an absolutely essential denizen of those 
sweet old-fashioned gardens which so many 
talented pens have recently translated inio 
literature for those not fortunate enough to 
possess them.—Home Paper. 
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JAMAICA PINEAPPLES. 


Another shipment of pineapples from Jamaica 
has been put upon the market, and has again 
caused a stir in Covent Garden. They consisted 
of over 500 packages of fruits, and they were in 
very fine condition when they came to hand. 
Thfs forms the second direct shipment into this 
country, the first parcel being sold at prices rang- 
ing from 1s 6d to 2s 6d per pine, and the first 
announcement of which was published in the 
Globe at the time. From an interview with one 
of the largest importers in the trade, it would seem 
that the direct trade in pineapples, between 
Jamaica and London, may now be considered as 
established on a business footing.— Globe, July 12. 
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RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO. 


Supplied by the Surveyor-General.) 
Av of 


1895. | 1896. }1897. | 1898. | 1899. 3uyrs. 1900. 

Inch.| Inch | Inch | Inch | Inch.} Inch.| Inch. 
January ..} 5°00 | 2°92 | 3°81 2°32 6398 | 3°22 3°72 
February ..| 0°81 | 0°35 | 1°68 | 1:98 278 | 1°93 0°63 
March 1°84 | 5°64 | 3°66 | 4°21 0°88 | 4°78 fi 
April 9°34 | 5°93 {10°97 | 22°81 6°66 |11°31 | 15°12 
May --|10°09 | 9°31 | 8°30 | 5°80 {17°73 |12°09 | 1063 
June -|13°99 | 8°37 |10°14 | 10°94 9°23 | 8°37 7°83 
July 0°52 | 2°85 | 5:24 | 6°15 111 | 4°38 677 
August ..| 0°92 | 6°35 | 9°09 | 0°97 0°62 | 3°67 1°67* 
September | 4°09 | 10°99 | 4°58 | 6°90 1°48 | 5°01 
October ..|30°36 |16°78 | 4°71 | 20°60 |12 99 |14-52 
November..| 5°83 |19.81 |11°66 | 17°38 | 8°58 |1v 66 
December..| 9°44 |11°76 | 8°89 | 3-U5 | 4°44 | 0°39 

Total..| 92°23 |101°06/82°73 } 103711 | 73°48]}88°33 | 50°08 


* From 1st to 8th Aug. 1°67 inches, that is up to 9-20 a.m. 
on the 9th Aug.—[p. CO., 
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Province, 0°02 inches. 
WESTERN PROVINCE. 


Negombo, Mr. Bucknall 
(6) eis 
Kalutara Mr. Gregson 


36 
Labugaima, Mr. Bond 
13°49 


(369) 3 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 
(33) P 8°67 


CENTRAL PROVINCE. 
Katugastota, 
(1,500) bas 
New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 
Ward (3,700) 2. B22 
He}boda (Pussellawa) Mr. 


Mr. Morgan 
64 


Anderson (3,300) .. 21°68 
Yarrow state, a 

Mr. Peiwick (3,400) 14°98 
Peradeniya Mr. 


Mac Willan (1,540) .. 11:07 
Duckwari, Mr. Edwin 


(3,300) se 9547. 
Caledonia, Mr. Goork 
(4,273) .. 16°93 
Pussellawa, Mr. We 
Powell (3,000) 1677 
Hakgala, Mr. ae 
Nock (5,581) ... 9°53 


8S. Wauarajah Estate, Mr. 
Tatham (3,700) -» 3079 
Padupola, Mr. Ward .. 
39 83 


1,636) a 
Mylapitiyu, Mr. Fletcher 
(1,707) Bee 10508 


NoRTHEEBN PROVINCE. 
Mullaittivu, Mr. Sanmukam 
{12 i 


Nil 


) ae 
Jaffna Mr. Macdonnel 
( 


8) 0°39 
Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr. 


Walker (167)... Nil 
Elephant Pass, Mr... 
Silva (7) = Nil 
Vangalachettykulam, Mr. 
Oorloff (17%) BH Nil 
Point Pedro, Mr. Chita npalam 
(24) «. 1°34 
Jaffna College, Mr. Cooke 
(91 Cec Nil 
Kayts, Mr. Kretser .. 
8 0°89 


Kankesanturai, Mr... 
Pararachasingha (10).. 0°14 
Pallai, Mr. Silva 
(24) Soe nhl 

Murikandy, (North-Central 
Road) Mr. Silva (7) Nil 

Nedunkeni, Mr. Sanmmaukam 
Ni 


(122) ey 
Chavakachcheri, Mr. 
Silva (16) .. 0°20 
OUdupiddi, Mr. Brown 
(35) 105 
Marichehukaddi, Mr. 
T Pillay (14) 0°39 
Murugan, Mr. 
Ramalinkam (52) 0°94 
Vavuniya Mr. Walker 
(318) 0-02 


SOUTHERN PROVINCE. 


Ella Vella Mr. Caldicott (262 
20°7 
Kekanadura, do (150) 22°¢4 
Denagama, do (286) 18°00 
Udukiriwiia Mr, Lourensz 
(235) -. 10°49 
Kirama, Not receivel 


) 
3 


(260) = 
Hali-ela Mr. Caldicott (200) 
18°45 


Tissa Mr. Silva 
5) -- 078 
Matara Mr. Caldicott (15)9°72 


Dandeniya, ‘do (175) 15°98 
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‘Tae P. W. D. Mereoronocicat OBSERVATIONS FOR 
June 1900.—We append the Monthly Return of rain 
from which it will be seen that the highest fall in 
June, was at Padupola in the Ventral Province. 
39-83 inches and the lowest at Vavuniya in the Northern 


Urubokka, Mr. Caldicott 
(890) 23°86 

Tangalla Mr. Fox (94) 

Mamadola, Mr. Doole 
(56) ‘ 


4°58 

7°98 
EASTERN PROVINCE. 

Irrakkamam, Mr. Bower (42) 


a6 0°80 
Devilana, Mr. 


Vanderstraaten (136) Nil 
Sagamata, Mr. Bower 
(40) . 0°98 
Ambare, do (85) 0°99 
Kanthalai, Mr. Carte 
150) 0°08 
Allai, Mr. Carte (95) Nil 


Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraaten 
(120) SHON 
Periyakulam, Mr. 


Carte (20) xo. an bll 
Chadaiyantalawa, Mr. 

Edge (671) Nil 
Kalmunai, do (12) =“ Nil 
Rotewewa, do (30) Nil 
Lahugala, do (70) 0°60 
Naulla, do (30) Nil 
Andankulam, Mr. 

Carte (41) Sieh wot NAL 
Manalpuddy, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten 21) Nil 


Maha-Oya-Tank, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (190) 1°72 
Potuvil, Mr. Subramaniam 


_ 1 
N.-W. PROVINCE. 


Magalawewa, Mr. Gunaratna 

176 7°26 

Maha Uswewa tank, Mr. 
Addams (160) soe 

Tenepitiya. Mr. 

Churchill (8) .. 9°50 

Batalagoda, Mr. Madahapola 

— 0°58 


5°50 


N.-C. PROVINOS. 


Kalawewa, Mr. Emerson 
(268) 0°70 
Maradankadawala, Mr. 
Emerson (443) ... 112 
Mihintale, Mr. MacBride 
(354) AG Nil 
Horowapotana, Mr. 


MacBride (217) .. Nil 
Madawachchiya, Mr. 
MacBride (285) 0°20 


Topare, Mr.Jayewardane (200) 


a Nii 
Minneriya Mr. Eves — 
Nil 
Uva PROVINCE, 
Bandarawela, Mr. 

Tocke (4,00v) 0°65 

Haldummulia, Mr. Viramuttu 
(3,16V) .. 3°32 
Kumbukan, Mr. 

Rowland (446) Nil 
Koslanda, Mr. 

Rowland (2,258) ... 157 
Tanamalwila, Mr. 

Silva (550) ue 1°95 
Bibile, Mr. Silva (680) 0°25 
Taldena, Mr. Fernando 

(1,100) 0°80 
Alutnuwara—Mr, Leembrug- 
gen (s0u) 0°26 
SABARAGAMUWA. 
Ambanpitiya, Mr. 
Dassanayaka (729) 13°18 


Pelmaduitla, Mr. Kobertson 
(480) 37°12 
Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 
oya) Mr. Dabre (203) 2°86 
Avisawella, Mr, Clarke 
(105) 00 18°89 
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_§. G. O. MzreoronocicsiL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


FEBRUARY, 


The following is the 


19v0. 


return of the total fall of 


rain for February, from which it will be seen that the 


highest fall 


was at~-Maduwanwala, Rakwana 9°86 


inches, and the lowest at Mannar and Hambantota U'02 


inches, 

Col .mvo (40) 0°63 
Ratnapura (84) 4°19 
Puvctalam (27) 0°22 
Anuradhapura (295 O16 
Mannar (12) 0°02 
Jatina (9) 0 
Trincomalee (12) 0 
Batticaloa (26) 1B 
Hambantota (50) 0°02 
Galle (48) 3°49 
Kandy (1,654) 0°77 
Nuwara Eliya (6,158) 0°84 
Hakgala, Nuwara 

Eliya (5,681) 0°97 
Badulla (2,225) 1°08 
Kurunegala (361) 0°23 

Maligakanda, Colombo 

Mr. Johnson (70) 0°93 


Agricultural School — 
Colombo, Mr. Rodrigo 3°50 

Passara Hospital, Passara 
(Mr. Thomasz) 2,200 0°10 

Welhelmica, Puttalam, 
Mr. Ratunyeke (131) 

Horakele Estite, 
Chilaw, Mr. Beven (50) 0°99 
Chilaw Kachcheri 


0°13 


Chilaw, Mr. Xoch (10) 0°27 
franklands Estute — 
Veyangoda, Mr. Beven 0°9 
Orange Hill, Ragama 
Mr. Bury (69) rat 
Benaratgoda Gardens, 
Henaratgoda, Mr. de 
Silva (33) 1°16 


Kotua Godella, Rambukana 
Mr. Windus (55U) ae 
Eadella or Liberia Es- 
tate Polgabawela 
Mr. Craighead (425) 1°50 
QGoeekianakanda, Neboda 
Mr. Towgood (200) 
Polgahakanda, Neboja 
Mr. Wight (300) 
Labugama, Hanwella. 
Mr. Boud (369) 5°19 
Beyigam, Horana, Mr. 
Dawson, (300) 
Kanangma, Avissawella 
Mr. Cooke (200) 
Dunedin Estate, Avis- 
sawella, Mr. Bayley, (400) 1°07 
Digalla Avisawella, Mr. 
Tottenham, (400) 
Pambagama, Avisawella, 
Mr. Bridgman (609) a0 
Avisawella Esiate Avisawella 
Mr. Byrde (259) 
Yatideriya, Kegalla, 
Mr. Fairweather — 0°94 
Mahawaiatenna, Balavgeda 
Mahawalatenna RM. 4°18 
Agarslind Estate Balangoda 
ur. Boyd (2,215) 
Maduwanwala, Rakwana, 
Maduwanwela R.M. 
(75) 
Anninkanca, Morawska, 
Mr. Anderson, (1,400) 8°05 
Panilkanda, Morawakxa, 
Mr. Davidson. (1,900) 7°11 
St. John Del Key, bsyuwan- 
talawa Mr. Glanville 


4°79 
2°44 


3°76 


9°86 


(4,300) 4°22 
Friedland, Bogawantalawa 
Mr. Kammeil (5,20)) aye 


Campion, Kogawantalawa, 
Mr, Gidden, (4,840) 3°72 
Bluir Athol, vikoya, 
Mr. Larte (4,641) 2°6] 
Auntielu, Disoya, 
Mr. Knight (4,390) 
Ma keliya Hospival, 
Maakeliya Dr. Poulier 


154 


(1,210) 6°35 
rope Estate, Hewaheta, 
Mr. sagot (5,! 00) 1°55 


Coldstream Estat+, Watawale 
Mr. Spedding (3,800) 1°82 
Holmwood Est., Agrapatana, 
Mr. Gray (5,240) 4°47 


Sandringham, Agrapttana 


Mr. Orchard (5,200) CY 
Gingran-oya, Kotmale, 

Mr. Cox (8,800) 2°36 
Labookelle, Ramboda, 

Mr. Stoze (5,000; 2°46 


Dunsinane, Pundalu-oya, 


Mr. Me-cilfe (4,80/) 1°36 
Sogama, Fussellawa, 
Mr. Eustace (3,500) 1°19 


Kurundu-oya, Maturata, 
Mr. MacMahon (5,150) 8°58 
Kabaragalla, Maturata, 
Mr. Maclean (4,400) 1°dL 
Maragalla Estate, Moopana, 
Mr. Betts, (2,200) 201 
Mupana, Hospital, Mupana 
(Mr. Sela) (500) 149 
Mudulsima Hospital, Lunugala 
Dr. Vethecan (-,600) 0°56 
Badulluwella Hosp:tal, 
Badulluwella (430) 
Meerisbedda, Hay,uiaie, 
Mr. Dupuis (3,690) 2-90 
Udahena Esiate, tap sein 
Mr. Bisset, (4,400) 5:44 
Hiputale Hospital Haputale 
Mr. VanReoyen (43u0) 09 
Post Office, Bandara wela, 


384 


Mr. Meniis 4,035) 0° 
Calland-r, Ohiya Gorey itd 
Mr. Green (5,125) 
Merawabte) Gampola ig 
r. Salmond = (1,600) 0° 
Orwell Estate, Gainpola a 
Mr. Taylor (1,800) 0-62 


New ores Deltota, 
r. Wardrop (3,500) 1°92 
Rajawella, Estate, imal onig 
Mr. Miller, (1,500) eee 
Lower Spring Valley, Badulle 
Mr, Rettie (3,650) 0°63 
Gouraxele Estate, Badulla 
Mr. Hope (1,200) O-9G 
Mousigala Estate, Kadulln 
Mr. Veaker (4,508) 1°39 
Ledgerwaite, Badulla 
Mr. Rettie (4,0U0) 1°74 
H ube ame) Tank, 
adulla (Ranbandak 
Dea Elia Estate, M'wa Enee 
Mr. Vanderslott (800) 2°04 
Pathugalla, Kegalla Mr, 
Sancti (550) 0°61 
Sembawatte Estate, N’pitiya 
Mr. Jamieson(1,600} 140 
Gammaduwa, Wstate, Rattote 
Mr. Westland (2,400) 2°72 
Kobonella Estate, Rangala, 


Mr. Pole (3,300 : 
St’ Martins, Rangalay ie 
Mr. Ellis y 


lis (3,60u) 
Crystul Gill, Mauatale, 

Mr. VauStarrex (1,400) 0°46 
Vicarion Hstaie, Matale 

Mr. Carija (3,350) 0-16 
Mataie Mr. Tisseverasinghe 

(1,208) 0°82 
Wariapolla, Matale 

Mr. Dickengon (1,200) 0-2 
Dambulla, in Biguxthwee 


414 


(4 it) Day 
Kotta Estate, Pallai, : 

Mr. Todd U3) oo} 
Mantota Hospital, Mannar, 


Mr. Adams (17) 1°25 
Buttala Hospital, Butt 

Mr. Perera oe oe 
Police Stativca, Hatton Pu'ice 


Constable Miskin(1,14#1) i710 
Medway Estate Nitaveli, 
Mr. Abrabamn, ab 
Delwita, Kucunegala 

Mr. Price (49.)) (t) 


ood ties Uragalla 
_ Mr. lacMahoa (3,000) 0: 
Gillardstown, Wattereeay ip 
Mr. Haray (2,500) 1°08 
Ja ela Hospital, Ja-ela Mr, 
Fernando 0 1°40 
Maspana, Uda Pussellawa 
Mr. Jones (2,000) 2:29 
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SHARE LIST. LONDON GO0MPANIES , 
paid Buy- Sell- Tran- 
i Company p. sh. ers. ers. sactions 
Oe nearer Alliance Tea Co., cf Ceylon, 10 28s) OF=“100 oe 
Anglo Ceylon General Estates Co.100 .. 35—45 “ 
ISSCED BY THE Associated Estates Co., of Ceylon 10 fi 3—4 is 
oe ve 6 per cont prefs, 10 0) (aoe ne 
() eylon Proprietary Co. 1 “0 $— aA 
COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS pacha plas aies Ges Ltd. 10 wie 26-97 E 
imbula Valley Co., Ltd. 5 nA 54— a 
ASSOCIATION, Dou ered geetint aoe aie 
Rosier sep Estates Co. 5 woo gn BE 
¢ erapolla Tea Co., 10 see 8 on 
CEYLON PRODUCE COMPANIES, Paperseliey Meee Co., Ltd. 10 Ae fa t 
- Sell M3 elani Valley Tea Assen., Ltd. 5 oe 5—6 use 
ss pend oye Sela iran Kintyre Ustates Co., Ltd. 10 wn VE j 
Compr ny p.sh. ers.‘ ers. gactions § Lanka Plantation Co., Ltd. 10) Ad A Bia os 
Nahalina Ustates Co.,Ltd. 1 £ g—3 oe 
Ago Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 500 900 — 900 New Dimbula Co., Ltd. 1 ee ee 
Ceylon T2a and Coconut Estates 600 — 600 _ Nuwara liya ‘lea Estate Co., Ld. 10 10 a 10 
Cistlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 ‘. = 99 OQuvah Coffee Co., Ltd. 1G ere 5H 
Ceylon Hills Estates Co. Ltd.. 105 — os - Ragalla Tea Estates Co., Ltd. 10 a6 10 bia 
Ceylon Provincial Estates Co. Ltd. 500 — —_ 500 Seottish Ceylon Tea Co.,Ltd. 10 18--13 ; 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. 1990 _— _ _— Spring Valley Tea Co., Ltd. 10 3 4—-5 on 
Clunes Tea Co., Ltd. 100 80 —— = Stindard Tes C-., Ltd. 6 af 14—18 Sa: 
Clyde Estates Co., Ltd. 10U 40 — _— The Shell Transport and Trading 
Dnomoo Tea Co., Ltd. 100 60 65 _ Company, Ltd. 100 = Hs 362 
Drayton Estate Co., Ltd. 10 1:0 - — Yatiyantota Ceylon Tea, Co., Ltd. 10 ase 8—9 Ses 
Eila Lea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 ob — — Do. pref. 6 o/o 10 .. 9F-103 |... 
Estates Co., of Uva, Ltd. 500  — 226 225 BY ORDER OF [fi COMMITTEE, 
Gangawatta 500 — - _ Colombo, August 10th, 1900, 
Alasgow Kistate Co., Ltd. 500 = 985 - - *Latest London Prices, 
Great Western nes Sane aan COOT asain —— 
ahalen le Toa Hstate Co, 2 Faz Fei tele x 
High Forests Estates Co,, Ltd 500 528 THE LOCAL MARKET. 
Do _ part paid i 330 SS as 
BOO ee wan te, IRE rf MDE (By Mr. James Gibson, Baillie St., Fort. ) 
Kandyan Hills Co., Ltd. 100.) = een he Colombo, Aug. 8th, 1900. 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. 100. &5 SS COFFEE :— , 
Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. 100 -- — _— Kstate Parchment per bushel R°800 to 10°50 
Kirklees Estates Co., Ltd. MO Te Chetty do do 
Knavesmire [states Co., Ltd. 100 _ 70 _— Native Coffee \ per ewt | 
Maha Uva &states Co., Ltd 600 _ _- 400) _ doF.0.B : | None offering 
Mocha Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 600 615 — — Liberian coffee:—per bushel - 2 
Nahavilla, Kstate Co., Ltd. 500 — 400 = do cleaned coffee:—per cwt 
Neboda Tea., Co. Ltd 500 — 500 = Cocoa unpicked:—per ecwt 
Nyussaland Coffee Co. Ltd woo —- — = do cleaned = do 
Ottery Kstate Co., Ltd. 100 _ _ _ Cardamoms Malabar per 1b R090 to 1°00 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 500 460 _ do Mysore do R125 to 1°60 
Penrhos Estates Co., Ltd. 100 ©6100 =O —_—S 100 BicE :— 
Pine Hill Estate Co., Ltd. 60 _ 424 _ Soolai per bag of 164 lb. nett R912 to 9:50 
Pitakanda Tea Company 500 os = — Slate or lst quality:—per bushel R3°55 to 3°60 
Putupaula Tea Co., Ltd. Lu0 -— — Soolai 2 & 3rd. do do R348 to 353 
Batwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. 600 _— _ _ Coast Calunda R412) to 4°25 
RBayigam Tea Co. utd. 100 52s _— - Coast Kara R400 to 4°12 
Boeberry Tea Co., Ltd. 100 475 _ Kazala : R345 to 3°47 
Buanwella Tea Co., Lid. 100 - 40 _— Muttusamba Ordinary R537 to 6:00 
St. Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. £0) 510 _- Cinnamon perlb No 1 to 4 R052 to 90°53 
Talgaswela T'ea Co., Ltd. NUD) i) Sh eS +s do _ do _ land 2 R00°60 to 00'6z 
‘Deo 7 percent Prefs. 100 - . = do Chips per candy R870 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Lid. 500 — 450 _ Coconuts Ordinary per thousand R35°09 to 38:00 
Udabage Estate Co., Ltd. 100 — _ _ do Selected do R36°00 to 39°00 
Jdugama Tea & Timber Co., Ltd. 50 = 00 — Coconut Oil per cwt R14°25 to 14°37} 
Onion Hstate Co., Ltd. 500 Pe 600 = do do F. O. B, per ton R285°C6 to 287-50 
Upper Maskeliya Hxtate Co. ‘ POONA; = 
ia OSH tian nik @ eet cea iich opeennn eo)” 
0., 0 eylon n ©) i 0 85" 
Ore TOD Oi He ie inden, Mh ide do Mill (retaiJ) do R85-00 
Vogan Tes, Co., Ltd. 100 75 8676 75 Cotton Seed per ton R85°00 to 87°50 
Wanarajah Tea i p00 1108 oe a ae per candy, Tne) 
o., Ltd, 0 in By ate alpitiya 0) H 0 45°50 
Yataderiya Tea C Marawilla do R43'00 to 45°50 
Onyton OomMEROIAL COMPANIES Cart Copra do R37:00 to 43°00 
Satinwood per cubic feet. R200 to 2:95 
Adam's Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 on . +. do Flowered do R500 to 6°00 
Bristol Hotel Cc., Ltd, 100 110 115 110xd Halmilla do R1:90 
Do 7 per cant Debts 100 =107'50 ... 50 Palu do R1'60 to 1°12 
Ceylon Gen. Steam Navgin. Ebony per ton R75°00 to 175:00 
0., Ltd. a 1001) urrice Ws i el® Kitul fibre per cwt R30:00 to 32°50 
Colombo Apothecaries’ Co. Ltd, 10 142°50 ... 14250 Palmyra do 0 R8-00 to 14:20 
Golompo Assembly Room» Co., 3 Jafina Black Cleaned per cwt 14°60 
Ltd. 200 «1250 ke oe do wmixed do R12-00 to 12°50 
Do prefs. pos eZ oo oe we Indian do R800 to 11°50 
Colombo Fort Land and Building d> Cleaned do R10°00 to 14°50 
Co., Ltd. 100 80 FAR rea O0) Sapanwood per ton R47°50 to 50:00 
Colombo Hotels Company 100... «= 300xd — Kerosene oil, American per cases, R700 to 7°25 
Galle Fece Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 ‘ — 145 do bvlk Russian, per tin R3t2 to 3:20 
Kandy Hotels Co., Ltd. WOR ee 0 do Bussian per cases R680 to 6:85 
Kandy Stations Hotels Co, 100. 30 oe Nux Vomica per cwt R200 to 3°60 
Mount Lavinia Hotels Co., Ltd. 60) 150 aD oe Croton Seed per cwt R23°00 tu 28:00 
New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. luy 175 180 ‘ Kapok cleaned fob per ewe 2400 
Nuwara Kliya Hotels Co., Utd. 100 80 we do uncleaned do R56 
Do 7 per ceat prefs. 100 BD an on Plumbago | Large lumps R400'00 to 750-00 
Public Hall Co., Lid, 20 16 oo “ per ton, | Ordinary size lamps R350'00 to 650-00 
Petroleum Storuge Co. 100s ' *\s according { Chins R200°00 to 60-00 
Do 10 % prefs, Wo " On to grade J Dust B1C0'00 to 350-49 
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COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. 


(Furnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 
EXPORTS. 
Colombo, 6th Aug: 1900. 


CarDAMoms:— 
All round parcel, well bleached per Ib, R50 
Do. dull medium do. 1:25 
Special assortment, 0 and 1 only?do. 165 
Seeds do. 1:35 


Crncnova BaRre:— phi: 
Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 1lc—14 to 3 o/o 


C1iNNAMON ‘"— 
Ordinary assortment per lb. 57¢ 
Nos. 1 and 2 only per lb. 62c, 
Nos. 5 and 4 only per lb. d3c. 
CinNAMoN CHIP3 :-— 
Per candy of 560 lb R87'50 


Cocoa :— 
Finest estate red; unpicked percwt R48°00 
Medium do do as 45:00 
Bright native, unpicked and undried ,, eos 
Ordinary do do do . ate 


Coconuts—(husked). 


Selected per thousand R48:00 
Ordinary és R37:00 
Smalls FA R29-00 


Coconut CakKE— 

Poonac in robins f. o. b. per ton R82°50 

Do. in bags none. 

Ooconut (Desiccated). 

Assorted all grades per lb. 133c 
Coconut O1L— 

Dealers’ Oil per cwt. R14-374—Small transactions. 

Coconut Oil in ordimary packages, f.o. b. per ton 
R325°00 
CorFrEE.— 

Plantation Estate Parchment on the spot per bus. 
R10°50. 

Plantation Estate Coffee f.o.b. (ready) per ewt.— 
None. 

Native -Coffee, f.0.b per cewt.—None. 
OITRONELLA OIL— 


Ready do per lb. 65c. 
Copra— 
Boat Copra per candy of 560 Ib. R45:50 
Calpentyn Copra do do R4550 
Cart do do do R43:00 
Hstate do do do R45'50 
Croton SEED per cwt R22°00 
EBoxy— 


Sound per ton at Govt. depot R175.—As per last 
Govt. sales. Next sale 3rd September. 

Inferior R120.—As per last Govt. sales, 
8rd September. 


Next sale, 


FisrEs— 
Coconut Bristle No 1 per ewt R10:50 
Do op en ove 
Do mattress ,, 1 ay 3°50 
Do py eae 3:00 
Coir Yarn, Kogalla,, 1 to8 18:00 
Do Cvlombo ,, 1 to8 16 00 
Kitool all sizes 88:00 
Palmyrah 16:00 
Prepper—Black perib  28c. 
PLuMBAGo— 
Large lumps per ton R750 
Ordinary lumps do 650 
Chips do 500 
Dust do 350 
Do (Flying) 150 
SaPpANwooD— erton R652:60 


Sarinwoop (ordinary) per cubic ft. R2°50 
High Growa Medium Low Grown 


Tea— Average. Average. Average. 
Broken Pekoe and Broken cts cts cts 
Orange Pekoe per lb 7% 52 ad 
Orange Pekoe do 70 42 38 
Pekoe do RB 38 33 
Pekoe, Souchong do hi 5 28 
Pekoe Fanuingsdo 4430 24 ‘ 


Broken mixed—dust, co. 
pex Ip 83 24 22 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS 
. . s 
(From Lewis & Peat's Fortnightly Prices Current, London, July 11th, 1900.) 
QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. | QUALITY. }\QUOTATIONS. 
ALOES, Soccotrine cwt.|Fair to fine dry _.. [44s a 85s INDIARUBBER, (Contd). | a 
Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, |Common to good . |208 a 60s Java, Sing. & Penanglb.|Foul to good clean ..\8d a3s 3d 
ARROWROOT (Natal) lb.| Fair to fine -/53d a 64d (\Good to tine Ball ... 28 8d a 3s 6d 


BEES’ WAX, 
Zanzibar & | 
Bombay 
Madagascar 

CAMPHOR, China 


Japan oy 
CARDAMOMS, Malabarlb 


ewt, 
White ,, 
Yellow,, 


Ceylon.— Mysore 


” 


% Tellicherry,, 

Long 

Mang alore,, 

CASTOR OIL, Calcutta ,, 

CHILLIES, Zanzibar cwt. 
CINCHONA BARK.- Ib. 


Ceylon 

CINNAMON.Ceylon Ists 
per lb 2nds 
3rds 
4ths 
Chips 
CLOVES, Penang Ib. 
Amboyna : 
Zanzibar \ 

and Pemba 
ate, as 


COFFE 
Geib Plantation ,, 


Native 
Liberian 
COGOA, Ceylon 


” 


COLOMRO ROOT 

COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton 
Cochin ,, 

FIBRE, Brush Epp 

Cochin ,, 

Stuffing ,, 

COIR YARN, Ceylon ,, 
Cochin ,, 


CROTON SEEDS,sift, cwt. 

CUTCH 

GINGER, Bengal, rough » as 
Calicut, ce 


Cochin Rough ,, 


Japan ao 
@UM AMMONIACUM ,, 
ANIMI, Zanzibar ,, 


Madagascar 


” 


ARABIC &.1. & Aden 
Turkey sorts 

Ghatti 

Kurrachee 


Madras 
ASSAFCETIDA 


EINO ay 

MYER, picked ¥ 
Aden sorts 

OLIBANUM, drop 


” 


Leite Fs A 
Ings 
INDIARUBBEK, steal 


Rangoon 
Borneo 


Good to fine 

Fair 

Dark to ‘ood palish 
Fair average quality 


Clipped, bold, bright, fine 
Middling, stalky & lean 
Fair to tine plump 
Seeds 

Good to fine 
Brownish 

Shelly to good 
Med brown to good bold 
1sts and 2nds 
Dull to tne bright 


Ledgeriana Orig. Stem 


£6 a £7 10s 
£610sa £7 |s 6d 
£6 5s a £6 17/6 
187s 64 

192: 6d 

2s 6d a 23 9d 
1Is5ddails7da 

ls 7d a4s 2d 

28 a 2s zd 


1 .J28 lid a 3s 


2s 6d 


"|2s11d a 3s 6d 


Is 10d a 3s6d 


.- {33d a 4fd 
..{387s 6d a 478 6d 


38da ’ed 
5d.a 7d 
33d a 53d 


Crown, Renewed 
Org. Stem 

Red Org. Stem 
Renewed 
Root 


Ordinary to fine quill 
” 


»” 


Dull to fine bright bold 


ye 


” 


-|Dull to fine 


Good and fine bright 
Common dull to fair 
Fair 


Bold to fine bold colory 

Middling to fine mid 

Low mid. and low grown 

Smalls 

Good ordinary 

Small to bold 

Bold to fine bold 

Medium and fair 
Native 

Middling to good 


Ordinary to fair 

Ord. to fine long straight 
Ordinary to good clean 
Common to fine 
Common to superior 

00 »» very fine 
Roping, fair to good 
Dull to fair 

Fair to fine dry 

Fair 

Good to fine bold 
Small and medium 
Common to fine bold 
Small and D’s 

Unsplit 

Sm. blocky to fine clean 


Part yellow and mixed 


Bean and Pea size ditto 


Med. & bold glassy sorts 
Fair to good penn 


Ordinary’ to pond pale 


Pickings to fine paler 
Good and fine pale 
Reddish to pale selected 
Dark to fine pale 6 
Clean fr. to gd. almonds 
Ord, stony and blocky 
Fine bright 

Fair to fine pale 
Middling to good 

Good to tine white 
Mitldling to‘ fair 

Low to good pale 
Slightly foul to fine 
Good to fine 


Common to foul & mxd. 
Fair to good clean 


Jada a 53d 


5gd a 75d 
33d a4d 
llda 1s 8d 
10d a 1s 7d 
93d a 1s 6d 
83d a 113 d 
tada vd 
ord aod 

4da 53d 
34 a 4d 
33d a 33d 
ind 


100s a 115s 
85s a 95s 
758 a 62s 6d 
556s a 75s 
30s a 70s 
37s a 45s 
90sa 110s 
78s a 87s 6d 
658 a 73S 
128 a 2Us 
nominal 
£14a £19 
£16 a £19 
£18 a £24 
£7 a £9 
£15 a £33 
£12 a £32 
£10 a £14 10s 
30s a 40s 
238 a 35s 
27s 
87s 6d a 928 6d 
35s a 723 6d 
258 a 338 
25s a 28s 
245 
20s a 45s 


Mozambique 


Nyassaland oe 
Madagascar 


INDIGO, E.I. 


MACE, Bombay & Penang 


per lb. 
MYRABOLANS, } out 


Madras 
Bombay 5 
Bengal ,, 
NUTMEGS— NOs 4 


Bombay & Penang ,, 


NUTS, ARECA cwt. 
NUX VOMICA, Bombay 
per cwt. Madras 


OIL OF ANISEED lb 
CASSIA 
LEMONGRASS 
NUTMEG 
CINNAMON 
CITRON ELLE 

ORCHELLA WEED—cwt 

Ceylon “4 
Ta aibar: a5 


PEPPER - (Black) Ib. 
Alleppee & Tellicherry 
Singapore 

Acheen & W. C. Penang 

PLUMBAGO, lump cwt. 


d 
SAFFLOWER 


SANDAL WOOD— 
Bombay, Logs ton. 


Chips ,, 

Madras, Logs ., 

Chips ,, 

SAPANWOOD Ceylon ,, 
Manila ,, 

Siam ,, 

SEEDLAC ewt. 


Ordinary to fair Ball.. 
Low sandy Ball ef 
Sausage, fair to good 
Liver and livery Ball 
Fair to fine ball 

Fr to fine pine & white 
Fair to good black . 
Niggers, low to fine .. 
Bengal-- 

Shipping mid togd violet 
Consuming mid. to gd. 
Ordinary to mid. 

Mid. to good Kurpah 
Low to ordinary 

Mid. to good Madras 
Pale reddish to fine 
Ordinary to fair 
Pickings 

Dark to fine pale UG 
Fair Coast 

Jubblepore 

Bhimlies 

Rhajpore, &c. 
Calcutta 

64’s to 57's 

110’s to 65’s 

160’s to 130’s 

Ordinary to fair fresh 
Ordinary to middling 
Fair to good bold fresh 
Small ordinary and fair 
Fair merchantable 
According to analysis 
Rood flavour & colour 
Dingy to white 
Ordinary to fair sweet 
Bright & good flavour 


Mid. to fine not woody 


2s a 2s 103d 
ls 2d a 1s 7d 
\3s 2d.a 3s 7d 
2s 4da 38 lid 
Sa 3s 4id 
384 3s 3d 
2s a ¢s 103d 
lida 2s &d 


3s 7d a 4s 6d 
3s a 3s 6d 

’s eda 3s 3d 
2s 4d a 3s 

2s a 2s 3d 

Is 7da 2s 6d 
2s a3s 

Ils 4dais 1lld 
Is4dals4id 
6s a7s 
5s 6d 4, 638 
4s 3da7s 
4s9d 49s 6d 
4s 3d a 8s 
4s 6d. a 6s 
2s 4da 2s 6d 
1lid a 2s 3d 
6d a 11d 

14s a 17s 
4sa5s 6d 
7s a 10s 
5s 6d 
6s llda 7s 
3s 8dads 

«ad 


8da 33d 
3ida Is 6d 
llda 1/0sa 


10s a12s-6d 


Picked clean flat leaf 10s a 16s 

» Wiry Mozambique}l(s a 11s 
Fair to bold heavy ~, |6:d a 63 
Fair Lf & 6fd a6 5-16d 
Dull to fine é 7d a 62d 
Fair to tine bright bold len 458 
Middling to good small 22s a 35s 
Dull to fine bright — ..|105 a 20s 
Ordinary to fine bright/45 4 Us 
Good to fine pinky , (658 a 75s 
Inferior to fair 40s a GOs 
Fair to fine flavour ..|/£20 a £50 

se ops ae 5s a £8 

Fair to good flavour .. £20 a ££0 
Inferior to fine £4a £8 
Fair to good “|£6a £6 108 


{ Rough & rooty to good 
\ bold smooth... 
Ord. dusty to gd. soluble 


salts 10sa£5 15s 
53s a 598 
5d a 8d 


Picked fine pale in sorts|£107s 6d a £20/SENNA, Tinnevelly 1b.|Good to fine bold green|® 
£82/6 a £10 10s Fair middling medium|#d a 53d 
70s a £9 2/6 Common dark and small|12d a ad 
Amber and dk. red bold|/£5 10sa £7 10sISHELLS, M. o’PEARL— 
lac 1008 Bombay ewt. Bold and A’s { ' 
sa Ss and B’s 7 
£4 53 a £9 Small ( ea 
pos a 60s Mergui », [Small to bold .-|£5 15sa £9 
67s 6da 85s Mussel », |SMall to bold .j18s a £3 
12s 6d a 35s TAMARINDS, Calcutta...| Mid.to fine bl’k not stony 15s a 16s 
52s 6d a 55s percwt. Madras  |Stony and inferior -|7s 6d a 11s 
ous a ae LR ey eae 0 
..|238 & 35s anzibar ombay lb. |Small to bold dark 
40s a 85s motile part heavy { 10s a 26s 6d 
88 a 25s TURMERIC, Bengalewt. | Fai ./36S nom. 
Isals 3d Madras _,, Ranger fair to fine bold ; 
65s a 75s bright 25s a 27s 6d 
388 a 55s Do. », |Bulbs -./20s a 21s 
2s 6d a 50s Cochin » |Finger -. |243 
55s'a 3538 Bulbs ..-/78 6d 
17s pee VEE ES Sas 
3 6d a 18s Mauritius nae Gd. crysallized 34a 9 in/17s 6d & 27s 
23 103d a 3s 23d Bourbon =} 2nds|Foxy & reddish a a8 ,,j15s a 228 
1s 4d a 28 6d Seychelles 3rds|Lean and inferior ...[l0s a 13s 6d 
23 8da 38s3d |VERMILION Ib.|Fine, pure, brignt 3s 6d 
1s a 28 4d WAX, Japan, squarescwt|Good white hard 1 828 6d @ 38q 


Common to fine 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


MONG the more interesting contri- 
butions to the latest number of 
the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Journal (issued June 30th) are 
the following:—Fumigation for 
Ynsect Pests by William HE. Bear; 
The Comparative Value of Nitrate 

of Sodium and Sulphate of Ammonium as 

Manures, by Pro. R. Warrington, M.A., F.R.S&. ; 

Experiments on Lucerne by Bernard Dyer, D.sc. 

We reproduce elsewhere a note on Artificial Chan- 

ges of Physical Properties of Soils. 


We find that we have omitted to refer to 2 
useful Circular issued from the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, drawn up by Mr. H. MacMillan, the 
Curator of the Gardens. This Circular deals with 
fruit trees suitable for cultivation in the low- 
country and for moderate elevations. It contains 
general directions regarding planting, propaga- 
tion, &c., in addition to a list of fruit trees with 


short notes on each. Jn a Circular of this nature 


one does not expect to find a treatise on fruit 


cultivation, but to those who would desire to have 
fuller instruction regarding the cultivation of 
fruit trees we would commend a handy but most 
instructive publication issued by the Agricultural 
Department of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
authors of which are Messrs. P. MacOwan, F.1.S., 
Colonial Botanist, and Eutace Piller Agricul 


tural Assistant. It is entitled a “Manual of 
Practical Orchard Work,” and the general in- 
structions on the subject are well worth the study 
of local fruit growers. 


We direct attention to still another scheme that 
has been put forward by a practical hand for the 
agricultural education of the people of the coun- 
try. There are many excellent suggestions in it, 
whick deserve the attention of those who have 
been entrusted with the duty of reorganising the 
system of Agricultural Education in the Island. 
Of schemes there have been enough put forward 
already, and it is for the wise heads concerned 
with the settlement of the question at issue to 
sift all these and make out a policy acceptable 
to the Government and calculated to serve th® 
agricultural interests of the native communities, 


The fifth and last volume of Dr, Trimen’s Flora 
has just come to hand, though it has been issued 
some little time now. This volume is principally 
taken up with the grasses (Gramincee), but it 
contains as appendices a key to the Orders 
Genera and Aberant species of Ceylon Flowering 
Plants, Diagnostic characters of the orders to 
which the Flowering Plants of Ceylon belong, a 
} ®per on the Forests and Waste Lands of Ceylon by 
Mr. A. F. Broun, Conservator of Forests. A paper 
on the Distribution of Rainfall in Ceylon by Mr, 
F, Lewis of the Forest Department. A History of 
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Ceylon Botany by Mr. G.S. Boulger ¥.1.s., of the 
City cf London College, Additions and Corree- 
tions, Indices of Botanical, English and Nativel 
names. 


We have just received a useful little pamphlet, 
issued as a Cirenlar from the Koyal Botanic 

ardens, Peradeniya, dealing with the trees suit 
able for shade, wind-belts, timber and fue 
reserves, &c. 
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CLINICAL NOTES, 


Two succEssFuL Cases or Hiah NEvROTOMY 
(BRACHEAL). 


~T performed this operation on the first occasion 
in"December, 1899, on a gharry horse with pegged 
splints. In this case the animal was operated 
on under chloroform and the healing was rapid, 
and the animal was able to be used after three 
weeks. In the second instance the operation was 
performed on a horse for ring bones, I prefer this 
to the ordinary medium or low neurotomy. 
The operation was performed without chloro- 
form as the patient was very weak, The heal- 
ing was tardy, yet the animal’ went alright 
after three weeks. 

INCISION OF A SECTION OF THE LATERAL TENDON 
OF THE EXTENSOR MRIATARSI. 

Two cases of bad spvain were brought for 
treatment, and these were operated on without 
chloroform, and the wounds were left opeued 
after the dissection of the tendon. One animal 
soon after the operation did not show any lameness, 
and walked pretty will, improving very much 
“in course of time. This animal is now work- 
ing. The other had to be lifted up after the 
operation, but it improved after the healing 
was completed. 

AMPUTATION OF THE PENIS IN A BULLOCK. 

A bullock was brought with the history that 
the animal had suffered from a bull-burnt condition 
of the organ, that a native doctor had advised 
the client to keep the animal in a pond covering 
the inflamed organ, that the animal was bitten 
by a crab, and that putrefaction of the organ 
continued as an effect of the bite. When the animal 
was thrown down for operation I had_ to slit 
open the whole sheath, and found at last that 
the penis had to be amputated, Another 
opening was made about two inches from the 
serotoum as the organ was too short for the 
natural prepuce. The healing was on the whole 
satisfactory, and I have seen the animal after 
six months in good working order, and the 
artificial prepuce doing the duty of a natural one. 

D. A. CHINNIAH, 
Veterinary Surgeon. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS TO HORSE-OWNERS 


By A, CHINNIAH, G.B.V.C, 


Cuapter II. (contd.)—Yoop AND FEipING. 
Groundnuts or Harthnuts (Arachis Hypogea) 
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‘belongs to the natural order Jegumniose, and 
as may be expected it is highly nitrogenous. 
Another important property of groundnuts is that 
they are equally rich in hydroearbonatious matter. 
The seeds are not in use as a horse food, but 
I am referring to them in connection with my 
previous remarks when writing ab: ut paddy, viz., 
that if some oleaginal ing edient were mixed 
With paddy and grim,the mixture should form 
a standard horse food. Further, it has been 
found that groundnuts like ecodliver oil are a 
Specific in some forms of ch onic pulmury disease. 
Asthma, or broken wind of the hose, is caused 
pathologists find, by chronie indigestion. This 


‘incurable complaint is very common in horses 


and vulgarly spoken of as “ panting ” in Ceylon. 


Groundnuts are grown in Southern Ladia to a 
very great extent, and exported to Marseilles for 
the extraction of oil, by a process kept secrat 
by the French manufacturers. The plant grows 
fairly well in Ceylou. Groundnut cake is 
used for feeding dairy cattle in Europe. 


Grasses —Grass either dry or green,as Lhavya 
already remarked, is the food of the herbevera 
in a state of naturl. In Ceylon only rice’ stalks 
are used ina dry state for feeding cattle. For 
horses it is only of value as bedding in the 
stable. 


Hay is never made here, but it is imported 
from Australia, Itis far more nutritioussthan 
straw, for the reason that before the stalks are 
fully matured, this is cut and turned into-hay, 
and in this process only loose moisture, whereas 
in the case of straw, the seeds of which 
are used as horse food, there is very dittle 
nutriment left, In Ceylon we do not find the 
wild grass which grows in the rainy season in 
India, and which is generally turned into hay ; 
hence the process of hay-making as carried on 
in India need not be described, but would repeat 
that good hay ranks as a standard fodder food for 
horses. In Ceylon hay is so expensive that it 
can only be used along with other concentrated 
foods with the object of ensuring proper masti- 
cation. On the other hand there are some good 
natural grasses to take the place of hay. 


The Hariali or Dhub grass )known in Tami 
as ‘ Arugam pillu,’) is botanically named Cynodonl 
dactylon. This is a sacred grass of the Hindus 
and it is largely used for feeding milch cows. 
Its roots and stems are succulent and the 
woody fibre is easily digested. The grass is so 
delicate and succulent that horses and cattle 
relish it highly. It may be said to grow. on 
all soils, and unlike many other grasses it has 
numerous creeping stems. Another advantage 
of this grasa is that the rootlets are fine and 
short, springing generally at each. node, and 
hence it can be easily pulled out of the ground 
and easily got from sand and earth sticking to 
the roots. I may in this | connection remark 
that it is important that ordinary wild grass: as 
supplied to horses should be free from earthy 
matter, which when it enters the stomach cause 
nternal irritation and regult in colic, =~ 
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APICULTURE AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. Chas. Andree, the experienced bee-keeper, 
visited the school at the request of the Superinten- 
dent of the institution, with the sanetion of 
the Director, to report on the progress of the 
experiment in apiculture. 

Mr. Andree examined the hives on the 25th 
July, in the presence of the students, and 
found two strong swarms at work, but the 
combs, he unfortunately found, were being 
irregularly built, and as a result the attempt 
to manipulate the frames caused injury to 
the bees and infuriated them. Mr. Andree 
advised that the hives with irregularly built 
combs (due to the frames not having been 
arranged equi-distantly) shouid be left alom:, 
and fitted witha ‘‘super” to induce the bees 
to build in ic. With Mr. Andree’s help a 
convenient super was placed on the hive and 
we await results. Asregards the bees them- 
selves, Mr. Andree described them as a wild 
tribe of the Apis Indica, and thought that 
they would prove a constant source of trouble, 
These bees as we have previously stated were 
captured at Cotta. In order to 
matters, Mr. Andree has kindly promsied to 
secure one or two swarms of the less belligerent 
type of bee andsend them here from Kurunegala. 
On ‘the 26th Mr. Anéree supervised the building 
of two hives on the premises. These hives 
will be probably sent to Kurunegala to be 
stocked and brought down. The hives on 
transverse section measure 16 inches square 
and have a depth of 9 inches. On two sides 
are frames (which might be made of jak or 
halmilla wood) into which a glass is fitted, 
with a wooden shutter over it. The. rest of 
the hive may be made of deal-wood. The 
wood forming each of the eleven parallel frames 
within the hive is one-third of an inch thick and 
seven-eighths of an inch wide. The frames move 
freely on two rests made of zine, but are kept ata 
distance of quarter of an inch apart by means of 
smull nails. The frames as they are arranged 
in the box should have aspace of quarter of an 
inch.betw-en them and the bottom top and sides 
of the hive. The bars of the frames should 
run parallel with the side having the glass window. 
In the new hives Mr. Andree has adopted a 
new arrangement for the bee hole. Instead of 
the old single hole 5 inches long and five-#ighths of 
aninch in width, he has p-ovided for ino ‘vee 
holes one above the other, each only quarter of an 
inch wide. This is intended to keep «ff the 
Sphnix atropus or Death’s head moth which is 
the chief enemy to be guarded against. Mr. 
Andree has had hives full of combs destroyed 
in a few days by this moth. As soon as the 
new hives are stocked we intend,. as advised 
by Mr. Andree, to reserve the bee house for 
these only, and remove the two hives containing 
the wilder. type of bee now at work to some 
remoter position, This will leave the tame bees 
undisturbed. : 
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SOME BIBLE PLANTS OF CEYLON. 


Ill. THe Mustard TREE. 


There has been much discussion as to the iden- 
tity of the mustard tree (referred to as Sinapi in 
the Gospels) of which St. Matthew speaks in 
chapter ili. 31 and 32 of his Gospel: “The kingdom 
of heaven is like to a grain of mustard-seed 
which a man took and sowed in his field; which 
indeed is the least of all seeds: but when it ig 
grown it is the greatest among herbs, and be- 
cometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come © 
ana@ lodge in the branches thereof.” Again, St. 
Mark describes it as atree “shooting out great 
branches; so that the fowls of the air lodge 
under the shadow of it.” (Mark iv. 81.) St. 
Luke also speaks of the tree in chapter xiii. 
19, likening the kingdom of God “to a grain 
of mustard-seed which a man took and cast in- 
to his garden; and it grew and waxed a great: 
tree; and the birds of the air lodged in the 
branches of it.” 

Our Lord also refers to the smallness of the 
seed in Matt. xvii. 20, and Luke xvii. 6, 

The mustard was then a branching tree with 
small seed, and could not possibly be ideatical 
with the small annual herb which produces the 
mustard of commerce. Dr. Royle after cureful 
examination of the subject has found that the~ 
mustard plant of Palestine at the present day 
answers in every respect to the description of 
the sacred writers. The tree grows near Jeru- 
salem, on the banks of the Jordan and round 
the sea of Tiberias. The seed is called Chardal 
or Khardal, the Arabic, for mustard. The tree » 
is known to botanists as Salvadora persica and 
belongs to the order Salvadoraceae, which is 
considered nearly allied to the Olive family 
(Oleaceae). It is found in Persia, Arabia, Pales- 
tine, N. Africa, India and Ceylon. The branches’ 
of Salvadora are very numerous and spreading, 
with their extremities pendulous like the weep- 
ing willow. The flowers are minute ; the berries 
smaller than a grain of pepper, smooth and red, 
Each fruit contains one seed which is pungent 
and used like mustard. The fruit has an aromatic . 
smell, the root bark is acrid and used as a vesi- 
cant. The shoots and leaves are eaten as salad, 
and are also used as camel fodder. The fruit is 
used medicinally in various ways, and an oil is 
extracted from the seed. The tree is sometimes 
referred to as the ‘‘tooth-brush tree” from its 
Persian name; the wood being largely used for 
making tooth brushes which are supposed by the 
natives to strengthen the gums and to improve ; 
digestion. The wood is described as white, soft- 
and easy to work, taking a good polish, while: 
white ants are not liable to attack it. Weight 
of wood about 46 Ibs. to the c. foot. 

Trimen, in his Flora, says that it is found in 
the desert and dry regions of the Island, es- 
pecially by the coast. Gardner, who evidently 
first collected it, makes mention in his report 
for 1845-6, of the large trees he met with at Ele- 
phant Pass in the Northerr Province. The generic 
name commemorates J. Salavador, a Spanish - 
botanist. The Tamil names for the tree are 
Uvay and Viyay. 
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There are some, however, who still incline 
towards the belief that it is the black mustard 
plant (Simapis nigra) that is referred to in 
Scripture, pointing to the fact that this herb 
is found in the holy land growing as high asa 
horse and his rider. The following extract sup- 
ports this view: 

Professor Hackett tells us that crossing the 
plain of Akka, in Palestine, he saw before him 
a little grove of trees. On coming near they 
proved to be a grove cf mustard plants. Some 
of the trees were full nine feet high, with a 
trunk two or three feet in circumference, throw- 
ing out branches on every side. He wandered 
whether they were strong enough for the birds 
to “lodge in the branches thereof.” Just then a 
bird stopped in its flight, alighted on one of the 
limbs, which hardly moved beneath the weight, 
and began to warble forth a strain of sweet music. 
His “‘ doubts were charmed away,” the ‘least of 
the seeds” had actually grown into a substantial 
tree.” 


eg ee 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


1. Agricultural education, both theoretical and 
practical, should be entirely inthe hands of the 
Department of Public Instruction. An Agri- 
cultural Department should have its own 
work, in assisting the agriculturist with necessary 
advise; the scientific Botanical department will 
undertake investigations and experiments and 
work on purely scientific lines, Where the three 
branches are separated more work and much 
better work will naturally result. In India and 
elsewhere, the Agricultural Department under- 
take general work in assisting the cultivator, 
the Botanical department carries on investiga- 
tions, and the Educational Department under- 
take instruction. 

2. Much benefit would arise by the establish- 
ment of a central Agricultural School on a ver- 
nacular basis as suggested by Mr. Elliott in his 
paper. This szhoo: should be a _ thoroughly 
equipped one, and instructions should be 
given there on all branches of science Kc. 
allied to agriculture. 


3. The course of studies in the school should ~ 


comprise three branches :— 

(a.) General education. 

' (6.) Sciences, bearing on agriculture. 

(c.) Practical training. 

4, As suggested by Mr. Hlliott all the train- 
ing, lodging and board should be provided free. 
Boys admitted to the school should be drawn 
from among the following :— 

(a.) For training as certificated teachers for 
vernacular schools, the present training 
schools to be done away with. 

(.) For training such students as are 
nominated by Government Agents. 

(c.) And a limited number who seek ad- 
mission on their own account. 

5, All students for admission should be 
between the ages of 15 and 18, should have 
passed the VII. Standard Government Hxaminu- 
tiou, or should pass an Entrance test. 
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6. To start with, there should be abou 
admissions for training as teachers under the 
gime conditions under which training students 
are now admitted. 

Fifteen students should be nominated by Go- 
vernment Agents, Their selection should be en- 
tirely left in the hands of the revenue officers 
without imposing any conditions whatever, except 
those of age and preliminary educational quali- 
fication. 

There are many young men in the agri- 
cultural villages who aspire to become the 
headman of the village, and who are wholly 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. Very often they 
are the sons of the older headmen, and they 
succeed to the place on the retirement of their 
fathers. These young men will without hesita- 
tion offer themselves as to be trained at the 
school, were the revenue officers to nominate 
them: for headmanship conditionally. 

Five students should be admitted annually 
after a competitive examination. These, when 
trained, will be available for service under 
landed proprietors, or as overseers of experi- 
mental gardens which Government Agents (as an 
Agricultural Department) will establish. 

7. The course of studies at the Agricul- 
tural School should extend over at Jeast two 
@id a half years. Each year should be divided 
nto two terms, as the present departmentali 
holidays will not suit an agricultural class, 
which should be expected to be in training at 
sowing and harvesting seasons. Of the five 
terms thus available, more than one term or 
six months should be devoted to practical work. 

8. The curriculum of general education should 
be of the same standard as that of the 
training schools. 

The teaching of science should always consist of 
a equal number of practical lessons and 
lectures on each subject: the following subjects 
among others should be taken up :— 

(a.) Agricultural 


Science 36 lessons each term. 
(6.) Botany 36 ,, whole course. 
(c.) Chemistry OOseas 7 gf 
(d.) Physiology B6ie 4, ae A 
1.) Sanitation BOK 55 ss an 


(f.) Veterinary 36.4 5 
(g.) staid (medical)25  ,, 
(4.) Agricultural 
law 25 
(i.) Drawing 36 ~=,,  +each term. 
(j.) Mensuration 36 ,, wholecourse. 
~ Practical Instruction. 
(a.) Field. 
(6.) Travelling. 
(c.) Workshop. 

There should be land worked in connec- 
tion with the school of about fifty acres, 
say somewhere in the Kalutara district. This land 
should be used not so much 2s an experimen- 
tal or a model farm, but primarily as a ‘* work- 
shop ” to familiarise the students with the various 
operations of cultivation, harvesting, &c., draw- 
ing, levelling, irrigation, ploughing, roadmaking, 
lining, holing, and numerous other practical details 
of agricultural work which should be practised 
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here, and a number of students regularly told 
off to the farm for a month’s work at a time. 


After a practical acquaintance with the 
processes of cultivation has been established, 
a similar knowledge of crops should be gained 
on estates and gardens in an actual state of 
work, instead of through model farms. Travel- 
ling tours should be arranged for twice a year, 
aud. within the two and a half years’ course 
a student should have travelled in all the 
important districts of the Island. In this travel- 
ling course he should make prolonged acquaint- 
ance with such cultivations as paddy, coconut, 
cacao, cardamoms, cinnamon, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
rubber, &c., and spend a number of days or weeks 
at selected estates. For instance, Mr. Elliott’s 
Wallaway lands should keep a class for atwo 
weeks to a month at work, and in the same 
way any coconut planter in the Veyangoda, Ne- 
gombo, or Kurnnegala district will welcome the 
travelling class to any coconut estate, while the 
same may be said of tobacco and other crops 
as weil as garden products. 

Workshop.—The students should acquire a 
knowledge of carpentry, blacksmith’s work and 
building, sufficient for agricultural purposes. 
Their hands should be practised to the use of 
carpenters’, smiths’ and builders’ tools, each of 
these branches being taken up at a different 
school term. 

9.- In the case of students: who are being 
trained as teachers, a part of the practical 
work can be dispensed with and the time 
gained devoted to practical work in connection 
with the teaching profession. 


10. It must be understood that no results 
should be expected, nor any attempt made to 
guage the extent of improvement resulting in 
the state of agriculture after a course of edu- 
cation as described above. All improvements 
should be gradual, and to force such will be 
unnatural and will never result in any practical 
good. I do not approve of experimental gardens 
in’ connection with agricultural education. 
It is for an Agricultural Department, or the 
revenue officer of the different districts to 
establish such gardens only in places where 
they think they are required. 

1l. There is one thing more the department 
of Public Instruction should do. They should 
not be satisfied with the mere establishment 
of a Schoo! of Agriculture, but the scope of 
such education should be extended and syste- 
matized. 


...A special grant should be given to all 
teachers of schools who train their boys for a 
practical course of agricultur2 in addition to 
the theoretical one now prescribed. A grant of 
Rs. 4 per head tor first stage, Rs. 6 for second 
stage, and R8 for a third stage pass will be 
sufficient encouragement for teachers to attend 
to this matter. A syllabus should be drawn 
up, and the Agriculturel Inspector appointed 
bythe department should not only inspect the 
boys in their practical work, but should visit 
schools in different centres and organize this 
practical course as well as the establishment 
of school gardens. The Inspector in charge of 
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agriculture or the agricultural assistant to the 
D.P.I. should, in addition, advise the department 
in connection with the cenfral school of agti- 
culture in all matters and take charge of some 
of the important travelling classes when he 
can find the time to do so. 

12. The annual expenses for carrying out 
this scheme will not be much over R30,000. Of 
this R20,000 will include all expenses for 
the Agricultural School and R10,000, for provid- 
ing the cost of an agricultural assistant to the 
Director, (who should at least be paid R5,000 
a year,) and for payment of bonus on 
results to school teachers. 

We AS DS; 

Colombo, 28th June, 1900. 


——_____.¢@ 
HIGHWAYS AXD HEDGES. 

The Chief Justice of Ceylon’s Judgment in 
the dagiwm case affords amusing reading. For 
the benefit of the uninitiated I quote as follows 
from Dr. Watt:—‘‘There are primarily three 
forms of the resin or narcotic (from Indian Hemp 
or Canabis Sativa), but under each there exists 
local modifications, special preparations from 
these and adulterations or imitations. The three 
forms are known as Ganja, Charas and Bhang. 
Ganja is the female flowering tops with the re- 
sinous exudations on these ; Charas the resinous 
substance found on the'leaves, young twigs, bark 
of the stem, and even the young fruits ; Bhang, 
the mature leaves, and in some parts of Indis 
the fruits also, but not the twigs. 

The definition of ganja us given in the local 
Ordinance is not a satisfactory one and does not 
go farenough. It would be better if all nareotie 
prepirations from Cannibis Sativa were brought 
within the meaning of the Ordinance, since, 
as Dr. Watt informs us “from the stem, leaves, 
flowers, and even the fruits, a resinoas extract 
of a powerful narcotic character may be pre- 
pared.” So that it is not only the ‘*diseased 
flowering tops” referred to by the Chief Justice 
that are capable of producing the objection- 
able drug. 


BY 


The following further reference by Watt to these 
narcotics and the control of their use in India 
is also interesting :—“‘ As already explained there 
are three forms of this poisonous drug: (a) 
ganja, the agglutinated female flowering tope 
and resinous exudation on these; (6) charas, & 
resinous substance found on the leaves, young 
twigs, and bark, and (c) bhang or siddhi, the 
mature leaves, and in some parts of India the 
frails also, and even the very young twigs, 
but not the stems, Ganja and charas are smoked, 
end bhang is either used in the preparation 
of the green intoxicating beverage hashish, or 
in the manufacture of the sweet-meat known 
as majun (vulgarly majum). Bhang is much 
weaker than either ganja or  charas, and 
by many is supposed tobe much less inj inus. 
It is sold in Bengal at from 4 tou & or 12 
ennas—a seer, whereas ganja and charas cost 
from R4 to R25 a seer. Bhang, being collected 
largely frcm the wild plant, is extensively used 
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all over India, the bulk of the consumption 
entirely escaping duty. This is mainly due to 
the fact that it would be impracticable to hold 
a man responsible for the existence of a wild 
plant growing within a certain radius of his 
hus, and it would be impossible to prohibit 
him gathering, from such a plant, and this 
daily quantity used by himself and family. 
This is precisely the state of affairs which 
prevails over a great part of India, and, indeed, 
on the lower slopes of the Himalaya and up 
to an altitude of 8,000 feet, the plant is often 
so plentiful as to be extensively used as bedding 
for cattle. The greatest difficulty exists, there- 
fore, in regulating the consumption of bhang, 
but practically no such difficulty exists with 
regard to ganja and charas. The last mention- 
ed narcotics can be produced only from the 
cultivated plant, and the consumption can 
therefore be regulated by law. The Kxcise Act 
provides that licensed persons may cultivate the 
plant, prepare the narcotics, and retail these 
to the consumer. The right to vend is sold 
by public auction, a person purchasing thereby 
the sole right, for one year, to all or so many 
of their shops in a district. Any person other 
than.a licensed dealer, having in his possession 
more, than o very small quantity at one time 
is liable to prosecution and fine. This system 
of farming the wholesale and retail shops exists 
all.over India, Madras being an exception to 
the rule, since in South India no revenue what- 
ever’ is credited to Government from these drugs. 


Specimens of the fruit and leaves of a 
tree were sent to meearly this month with an 
enquiry as to the use to which the parts of 
the tree could be put. The tree was kindly 
identified by the Curator of the Royal 
Botanical Gurdens as Polyalthia Coffecides, 
known in Sinhalese as Omara and in Tamil as 
Nedunnarai. It is described by Trimen as an 
inhabitant of the dry Jow country forests, but 
extending up to1,500 ft. It is found occurring 
near Kandy at Haragama and Anuradhapura. 
The flowers are borne from January to March 
and are apple-green in colour. The leaves which 
are shining and undulate are very character- 
istic, and resemble those of the coffee tree. The 
tree belongs to the Anona family and is rather 
ornamental in appearance, being hence found 
planted to some extent in gardens and on road- 
sides, The only use to which the tree is put 
appears to be for fibre got from the bark. 
Another species known as P, langifolia is useful 
in) many ways to the people of India, according 
o Dr. Watt. 


A correspondent from Matara writes :—‘‘ I send 
you @ shrub used largely in this part of 
the country in dying rushes, of which mats are 
made, and called Welikaha. The leaf when 
boiled with sapan wood produces a bright red 


colour. Bombu or Bombi, as you know, is a 
timber tree which produces a bright orange 
colour. The leaf is mixed with matured 


jakwood to extract the dye which our Buddhist 
priests steep their robes in, . Is it Symplocos 
speciosa, Roxb? Both the above trees grow wild 
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but I venture to think the produce will be found ~ 
marketable if only made known in Europe.” 


Welikaha is Memecylon 
(Melastomacez). It is also kuown among the 
Sinhalese as Dodankaha. Dr. Trimen speaks of 
the tree as one of the best marked species of: 
memecylon, and easily recognized by the leaves 
alone. The wood is said to be hard and strong. 
As regard its use in dying, Trimen says that 
the leaves turn orange-yellow when dried and 
afford a yellow dye. I have observed the leaves 
being dried in the sun on mats near Amblangodai 
Ti.is is one of the dyes mentioned in the enquiry» | 
regarding the dyeing of materials used for 
making baskets, mats and hats, and the possibility | 
of improving native methods of dyeing, a matter 
which is receiving the attention of the Ceylon = 
Delegate at the Paris Exhibition. 


capitellatum. (Ia.) 


— 


Referring to the dye of M. capitellaltum and 
other species, Dr. Watt has the following:— 
The leaves are employed in South India for 
dyeinga “delicate yellow lake.” In conjunetion 
with myrobolans and  sapan-wood, they pro- 
duce a deep red tinge mach used for dyeing=. 
grass mats, and also good for cloth. Samples - 
experimented with by Mr. Wardle give ‘a~ | 
yellow colour to wool, eri silk, and bleached ~ 
Indian tasar with a ‘tin mordant, wool being= 
dyed the deepest colour.” Mr. Wardle writes: 
“They possess scarcely any tamin; on tasar silk 
without a mordant,they give a niceclear but light. 
brown colour. There is a pretty yellow tinge on the: 
evi silk.” In another passage he adds: “ This dye’ 
stuff produces good light colours, but would not be 
of much use in the dye-house, owing to the 
very small amount of colouring matter it con- 
tuins.” The flowers are employed by native 
dyers as an adjunct to chay-root for bringing 
out the colour in preference to alum. By - 
themselves they produce evanescent, yellow. 
Symplocos spicata, referred to by my Matara 
correspondent is Bombu or wal bambu, I 
have nct heard it also called ‘‘Bombi ” which’ 
is the native name of Litsea chinensis. The - 
fomer belongs to Styraceze and the latter to 
Lauracee (the cinnamom family). The wood 
is described by Dr. Trimen as light, white and ~ 
close-grained, but liable to split, andthe bark- 
is said to afford a dye. Ferguson in his “Timber ° 
‘T'rees” speaks of Bombu as a common _ tree ~ 
from the coast up to 7000 ft. It is said to: 
be a very conspicuous obiect when covered with © 
its snow-white flowers. 1 am obliged to my 
correspondent for the information with reference 
to the use of Bombu with jukwood :dye- in 
colouring the robes of the priests of Buddha: 


a 


. 


I have been lately struck by the tendency of® 
much divided leaves to revert to the simple type.’ 
My observations have been limited to the leaves of a= 
plant belonging to Araceze which is normally much ? 
divided and con-isting of as many as eight distinct: 
segments, but which I find in various stages 
of reversion to the sirople cordate type so common * 
among the aracee. 


I have a few cocoa 


trees in my garden: 
bearing fruit, 


On a tree in the same garden 
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-I lately found a clay structure such as wasps 


and similar insects build, on another tree 
in the same garden shaped and coloured like 
@ cocoa pod. Could this be a case of mimicry. 

Mr. Weerakoon, Mudaliyar of Wellaboda 
Pattu, Southern Province, refers to the tendency 
in-the paddyjplant to yield no regular ear of corn, 
the plant being then called Beragas or Borupan 
(Anglice: false rush). “I have” he says ‘‘seen 
large patches containing snch abnormal growths 


in the Morowak Korale and Wellaboda Pattu, 


sometimes 50% of the plants consisting of the 
“false rush.” I attribute the result to inferior 
grain being used for sowing.” The writer then 
goes on to ask if it could not be advisable to 
infuse “fresh blood” into paddy by importing 
a good quantity of seed paddy from India. 


This is what we have advised time without 


number, and we have imported seed from India 
and elsewhere on our own account in a small 
way. It is for Government to take it upon a 
large scale, and the improvement of seed in 
this way should form one of the duties of the 


“reorganised School of Agriculture. 


The same correspondent sends a note on 
‘“‘ Kadupahara” which he describes as a perennial 
plant found growing wild in most places, but 
thriving luxuriantly in the up-country districts, 
The name is said to be derived from the grounde 
shaped leaves. The leaves, says our correspondent, 


_when chopped up and prepared as a dry curry, 


makes a palatable dish, though the Sinhalese 
only use it as a vermifuge for calves. Mr. 
Nock, of Hakgala, is stated to have identified 
it as the ‘‘sow thistle,” cultivated in some 
countries for the purpose of feeding pigs. Mr. 


Weerakoon recommends it as a desirable addition 


to our list of edible leaves. Dr. Trimen in 
his Flora mentions thas Sorchus asper and S. 
oleracens, the common sow thistles of Kngland 
are commonly found as weed in cultivated ground’ 


—__@—__——__ 


ARTIFICIAL CHANGES OF PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES OF SOIL. 


In this paper the author considers what prac- 
tical means may be employed to impart to culties 
vated soils the greatest possible productiveness, 
That the proper cultivation of the soil is of 


- prime importance is shown by the fact that other 


factors important in plant growth, ¢9., the plant 
food supplied by manures, can exert their full 
power only when the mechanical condition of the 


soil ig favourable. Uncultivated soils generally 


fail to produce maximum yields. The most 


‘favourable physical conditions exist in’ ‘those 


soils which consist of a thorough mixture 
of the several principal ingredients. Thus soils 
in which either finely-divided ( clayey) or coarsely- 
divided (sundy) ingredients predominate are un- 
favourable to the production of crops without 
decided changes in their properties, while soils in 
which the ingredients are mixed in certain prug 
portions (medium soils) are generally productive, 


“It is well known, for instance, that a pure humus 


soil, mainly on account of its physical nature, 
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is not favourable to plant growth, but may be 
rendered productive by admixture with a’ soil 
deficient in humus. 


It is evident that in studying the various ways 
of cultivating soil, not only cohesion and adhesion, 
but also friction of the soils with the tools and 
the weight of a unit volume of the soil must be 
considered. The force with which the particles 
of soil cling to each other (cohere) is of prime 
importance in connection with cultivation of the 
soil, since the ease or difficulty with which 
tools penetrate the soil, and hence the labour 
required to cultivate the soil, depends primarily 
upon it. The controlling influence of cohesion 
may be inferred from the fact that it is the main 
factor determining the differences between soils, 
although the other properties of soils should also 
be taken into account, since the resistance to be 
overcome in cultivation is always due in part to 
them. In general, it may be said that humus 
offers the least resistance to cultivation, clay the 


greatest, while sand stands between the two 
extremes. 


If it be asked what practical means should be 
used to reduce to a minimum the labour of work- 
ing soils, we should recommend a suitable change 
in composition of the soil as the first step. Thus, 
for example, mixing clay with sand diminishes 
both cohesion and adhesion of the soil, and ren- 
ders it more easy to cultivate. It is true that by 
this treatment both the weight and friction of clay 
are increased, but, as modifications of cohesion 
and adhesion are more far-reaching, the increase 
in weight and friction may be neglected. 


The improvement of the tillable properties of 
soils may be most perfectly attained by an increase 
in the proportion of humus. The working of 
clayey scil is by this means rendered very muck. 
less laborious, because both cohesion and adhesion, 
and also the weight, are diminished in proportion 
to the amount of humus added. For sandy, soils 
also an increase of humus is of advantage,,as it 
reduces friction and decreases the weight. It 
thus appears that manuring with materials of 
organic origin (stable manure, vegetable matter, 
straw, and peat) greatly increases the ease of 
cultivation, and at the same time influences most 
favourably the chemical properties of the soil in 
many different ways. Nor should the fact be 
overlooked that increasing the humus content 
promotes the tendency of the soil to assume the 


-fcrumbly’ structure, and by this means. still 


further reduces the mechanical resistance to.cultie 
vation. Soils of crumbly structure are not only 
naturally more fertile, but are very much. more 
easily worked than those having a separate. grain 
structure. Whatever manipulations, therefore, 
promote the formation of the crumbly structure 
and tend to make such structure permanent are 
of great value in soil cultivation, inasmuch as 
they both heighten the fertility of the soil and 
lessen the labour required for its cultivation. 
This is especially true of compact, heavy- soils. 
To obtain this crumbly structure and to preserve 
it, several fuudamental principles must.:be ob- 
served. These may be summed up briefly ag 
follows: (1) The soil must be ploughed imme. 
diately after the crop has been. gathered ; (2) ig 
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ust be ploughed only when it contains a medium 
mount of water (about 40 percent. of that which 
the soil is capable of holding); (3) the furrows 
must be as narrow as possible, especially at the 
first ploughing ; (4) the land destined for tillage 
in spring should be exposed in roughly ploughed 
condition to the action of frosts during the winter ; 
and (5) the formation of aggregates in the soil 
should be promoted by means of proper fertilisers. 
For the latter purpose humus-forming manures 
(stable and vegetable manure) as well as calcium 
hydrate (freshly slaked lime) are especially valu- 
able. Hurtful influences, on the other hand, are 
exerted by such fertilisers as. contain carbonates 
of the alkalis and soluble phosphates, inasmuch 
as these when applied in considerable quantities 
cause the soil particles to pack closely together. 
The same is true of materials rich in chlorides 
and nitrates. These salts promote the formation 
of crumbly. structure while they remain in the 
soil, but when they are washed out by the rain 
water, they leave the soil in a puddled condition, 

_ This happens more or less with all salts which are 
not fixed by the soil. This can be corrected only 
by a careful selection and application of measures 
calculated to increase and preserve the percentage 
of humus in the soil. 

From the standpoint of the agriculturist, the 
principal property of soils in their relation to sir 
is permeability, for on it depends the supply of 
oxygen required both for normal decomposition 
of organic material and for the respiration of the 
roots. The smaller and more densely packed the 
soil particles, the more limited the supply of oxy- 
gen and the greater the necessity for attempting 
to regulate the permeability. This end is best 
attained by mixing a fine-grained soil with sand 
and by inducing a crumbly structure. If too 
great humidity of the soil is responsible for the 
lack of permeability, only thorough drainage can 
correct the defect. Ifthe soil has been deprived 
of its permeability by washing during periods of 
extraordinarily heavy precipitation, the best re- 
medies are harrowing and hoeing between the 
rows, and heaping up the soi] around the plants. 
The latter is a most efficient means of increasing 
permeability of the soil. 

Excess of water, either temporary or permanent, 
is hurtful to plant growth to a greater or less 
extent. Such a condition isa result principally 
of heavy precipitation on soils of high water 
capacity. The damage is most marked in the 
case of basin-shaped fields on which water from 
neighbouring fields accumulates, or which have 
an impervious subsoil at such a depth that the 
soil is kept in a state of saturation. The means 
adopted to correct this state of affairs will depend 
upon whether there is a permanent or only tem- 
porary excess of water. If the excess of water 
remains permanently or for a long period, it can 
be removed only by under-drainage or by the 
construction of ditches. The physical structure of 
the soil, more particularly its permeability and 
water capacity, determines the amount of water 
that may beremoved by this means. The effi- 
ciency of the method consequently varies widely 
in different localities. A blind adherence to 
the common rules of drainage may in some cases 


reduce the water supply in the soil to a degrae 
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dangerous to plant growth. ‘his is the case (1) 
in all soils of small water capacity and consider- 
able permeability (coarse-grained, sandy soils); 
(2) in soils offering considerable facilities for 
evaporation (peat and bog earth); and (3) in all 
soils occupied by plants requiring considerable 
amount of moisture in the upper soil layer 
(meadows, perennial forage plants.)—RoyalA gri- 
cultural Society's Journal. 
(To be continued.) 


wee eee 
ON THE FORESTS AND WASTE LANDS 
OF OEYLON.” 


By A. F. Brown, Esq., 
Conservator of Forests, 


The area of uncultivated land in Ceylon er- 
ceeds 20,000 of the 25,365 square miles of country 
contained within the Colony. The proportion of 
good forest in these 20,000 square miles is us- 
fortunately small, the largest portion being taken 
up by scrub and by grasas-covered stretches of 
country called patanas, which find their greatest 
developement in the hills of the Province of Uva. 
The ecrub is partly natural, especially so on the 
sea coast and in the arid subzone, and partly the 
result of a destructive method of cultivation known 
as Chena, and which consiats in clearing and burn- 
ing jungle and in raising crops for two or three 
years on the area cultivated. Now that a careful 
control is exercised over this cultivation, nothing 
but small forest is felled; but not many years 
ago valuable forests were ruthlessly felled, and 
their ashes were utilised as manure for the crops 
which were raised ; where such a system of culti- 
vation has been in force, it takes years for the 
forest to take again a useful character. Usually 
a thorny scrub grows up, or asis the case in 
the Eastern Province, a dense growth of thick 
grass (/mperata arundinacea) springs up, as in 
the moist districts, the group gets covered up 
with Lantana, or, worse, because they are not 
soil improvers, by Hedyotis, Ochlandra stridulata 
or Gileichenia linearis. 

* From the fifth volume of Trimen’s Flora of Ceylon. 

The patanas were probably at one time covered 
with trees, such as will be described later on for 
the Park country, but fires and grazing have 
destroyed the majority of these, except in shel- 


. tered places such as gullies or ravines. The trees 


which are to be found on the patanas are, at 
higher elevations, Rhododendron arboreum, and 
from . 4,000 feet downwards, Careya arboreas 
known in Ceyicn as ‘Patana Oak,’ Phyllanthu, 
emblica, Terminalia belerica, T. chebula, and 
Pterocarpus marsupicum. These are, with few 
exceptions, the only trees which can stand the 
heavy grass fires; but in the gullies, where they 
fre more sheltered, other species, which are less 
robust and which are same as those found in 
forests at the same elevation, are able to live 
and to produce themselves. 

In the backward state of the survey of the 


Island it is not yet possible to state the ares of 


the real forests, but they cannot much exceed 
5,000 square miles, although the larger area is, 
for the present, set aside for reservation, which 
includes stretches of scrub and patana englobed 
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within the forests. The most important belt of 
forest stretches from the Northern Province, 
mostly between the centre line of the Island and 
the east coust down to the Hambantota district, 
but important blocks are also fi und scattered 
over the rest of the island, chiefly in the Puttalam 
district of the North-Western Province und in the 
upper hills, but also in the Kurunegala district of 
the North-Western Province, 1 the Wesiern, 
Southern, and Subaragamuwa Provinces, where 
are atill to be found, in isolated blocks, the re- 
mains of what was at one time the extensive 
Singha Raja Forest. 

The vegetation of the forests varies especially 
according to rainfall and elevation, and the 
forests can be classified according to the following 
zones and subzones :-- 

Dry Zones. | Avid zone. Rainfall 35 to 50 in. 
Raiutall 35 to Py zoue proper. Rainfall 50 to 

70 inches. 70 inches. 

Intermediate sone. Rainfali 70 to 80 inches. 

Wet Zone. \ Lowcountry zone from sea level 
Rainfall 80 in. to 4,000 feet. 

and more. ft 0 zone above 4,000 feet. 

The Dry Zone. —This includes about three-fifths 
of the island, viz,, the whole of the Northern, 
North-Central, and Hastern Provinces, the Put- 
talum district and portioa of the Kuruvegala and 
Chilaw districts, the North-Western Province, the 
northern part of the Central Province, about two- 
Pe of the Province of Uva, the Hambantota 
district of the Southern Province, and the 
Kolonna Korale of the province of Sabaragaumwa. 
The Western Province is therefore the only one 
of which no portion enters in the dry zone. — 

The Arid Zone occupies the north-western end 
of the island in the Puttalam, Mannar and Jaffna 
districts, and the south-eastern in the Hamban- 
tota district. The characteristie trees and shrubs 
of this subzone are Salvadora persica, Azima 
tetracantha, and Acacia eburnea near the coast, 
and Acacia planifrus on the island of Mannar. 
The woody vegetation is usually shrubby and 
thorny, being represented by Carvssa opinosum, 
Zizyphus jujuba, Z. Enopliu, Z. rugosa, Randa 
dumetorum, Flacourtia pamontchi, &c. Further 
from the coast the forest vegetation is composed 
of the same species as of the forests of the dry 
zone proper, but the trees are usually smaller and 
the undergrowth is composed mainly of Memecylon 
and of Stenosiphonium rulyseenaum. The Palmyra 
palm (Borassus flabeliformis:) is found on sandy 
soil both in this sub-districts, especially in the 
Jaffna Peninsula, 

The forests of the Dry Zone proper are the most 
important’ to the forester, not only becuuse they 
are the most extensive, but also because they 
contain most of the valuable timber trees. The 
most important of these are satinwood (Chloroxylon 
swietenia) found on sandy svils, and attaining its 
best dimensions in the Puttalam and Baiticaloa 
districts ; Evony (Diospyros ebenum), which pre- 
fers rocky, undulating ground, aud which, al- 
though found occasionally in the wet, lowcountry, 
is almost abundant in the Northern, North-Central, 
and North-Western Provinces, and in the Trinco- 
malee and Matale districts; Palu (Mimusops 
herandra), which is found on more clayey soils 
from the North to the South of the Island. It 
attains an enormous size, and grows best, if any - 
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where, in the Northern Province. It is one of the 
iron woods ef commerce. Trincomalee wood 
(Berrya Ammonilla) is found in moist but well- 
drained places, 1t extends into part of the wet 
zone, but the trees are usually small size. The 
finest trees are found in the eistern portion of 
the Province of Uva. Milla ( Vitex altissima) one 
of the strongest of Ceylon timbers, extends also 
into the wet zone, where it is not uncommon; 
but, like the Berrya, it is a much finer tres in the 
dry zone, especially in the Has‘ern Provinee. 
The same may be said of Ranai (Alseodaphne 
semecarpifolia), although it is not so common ia 
the wet zone as milla. The Ebenacee are (apart 
from Ebony) represented in this zone chiefly by 
D. ovalifolia, while D. crumenata, D. Oocarpa, 
D. embrejopteris and D. montana are also found 
abundant in certain localities ; and Maba buzifolia 
is a very small tree which is by no means un- 
common even in the arid zone. Of the Guttifere 
we have chiefly Garcinia spicata, Calophyllum 
burmant, and, near streams or in groves, planted 
before the memory of man, Mesua ferra. The 
Dipterocarps, which are so.characteristic of the 
loweountry wet zone are almost absent, being 
only represented by Vatica obscura in moist soils 
in the Hastern Province, and by Hopea cordifolia 
along streams in Southern Uva and Sabaragamuwa. 
Among trees which are characteristic of this zone 
the most common are Polyalthia longifolia, P. 
coffeoides, Crateeva Rowburghu Pterospermum sub- 
erifolum, Stercuha fetida, Azadirachta indica, 
Walsura piscidia, Pleurostylia Wightii, Sehleichera 
tryga, Nephelium longana, Odina Wodier, Cassia 
fistula, C. marginata. Bauhinia tomentosa, Acacia 
leucophloea, Acacia ferruginea, Gyrocarpus Jac- 
quini, Eugena jambolana, Barringtonia acutan- 
gula, Adina cordifolia, Canthium didegnum, Bas- 
aa longifolia, Termnaha fabra (near streams and 
tunks), Strychnos Nux vomica, Cordia Rothit, 
Stereospermum cheloniordes, Huphorbia antiquoreum 
Sapium insigne, Hemicyclia sepiaria, Murechodon 
zeylanicus, Holoptelea integrifolia, &c. 

The most common shrubs are Polyalthia 
korinti, Allophyllus cobbe, Oihna squarrosa, Cas- 
sta auriculata, Alangium Lamarchti, Webere 
corymbosa, Raudia dumetorum, Gmelina asiatica, 
Memecylon, Glycosmis pentaphylla, and Dimor- 
phocalyx fabellus. Creepers and climbers are not 
so well represented as in the moisture zones, the 
most abundant being Hugonia mystax, Ventilago 
maderaspatana, some species of Vitis, Derris 
scandens, D. sinnata, &c. The most beautiful 
orchids found in this zone are, without doubt, 
Saccolabrium guttatrun, which is found in the 
Eastern Province, and Vanda Roxburghiti and 
V. spathulata, which are found chiefly not far 
from the sea. Vanda parviflora and Saccolabrium 
Wightianum ave not uncommon, while a pretty 
little white ground orchid, Habenaria pterocarpa, 
iz found in the rocky places. The ferns of this 
zone are not abundant, the Adiantum candatum 
penetrating farther into the dry districts thanany 
other, while Hemionitis artfolia and Gymnopteris 
quercifolia\are found in dark and moist places, 
while on rocks grow Chetlanthes mysorenais, C. 
loca and the tiny Ophioglossum lusttanicum. 

In the Intermediate zone tree. of both the dry 
aud the lowcountry moist zone ars to bs found, 
such as Berrya aminonilia, Nagihetizws longant, 
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Mesu ferrea, Artocarpus integrifolia. Xylopia 
parviflora, Albizzia stipulata, A. odoratissima, A. 
lebbek, &e; #ud there are a few species which 
although they are found elsewhere, can be said to 
be characteristic; these are Filiciwm decipiens, 
Chickrassia tabularis,and Melia dubia. Terminalia 
belericd attains un extraordinary size in this zone, 
in which are other gigantic trees like 7etrameles 
nudiflora and Ailanthus malabarica. Amoug the 
shrubs, Vitex mnegundo is probably the most 
characteristic. Another characteristic feature of 
this zone is the great abundance of creepers which 
cover the tallest trees and render forest operations 
extremely difficult. Some very handsome ferns 
grow in this zone, the most noticeable being 
Aspidium decurrens, A. subtriphyllum, A. 
cicutarvum, and Adiantum lumulatrun. 

The Park country of Uva can be included in 
this zone. It comprises the low lands of the 
eastern boundary of that province; and it has a 
quite characteristic flora, very similar to that of 
the Sub-Himalayan forests. The trees which are 
found here are found only on the patanas and 
occasionally el-ewhere, the most noteworthy being 
Anogeissus latifolia, Butea frondosa, Terminalia 
chebuia, T. belerica, Zizyphus xyiopyia, Ptero- 
carpus mar-upum, Miliusa wmdica, Sterculha 
colortu, Gmeiinu arborea aud Diospyros melanory 
don, The undergrowth is, os in vie Sa -Hima- 
layan forests, mostly grass (Imperata arundiuce:). 
Near water-courses the flora is Lhat of the crdinary 
dry zone type. 

The Wet zone includes the Western Province, 
the Province of Sabaragamuwa excluding the 
Kolonna Korale, the Galle and Macara districts of 
the Southern Province, the Hill districts of the 
Central and Uva Provinces and about one-half 
of the Kurunegala and Chilaw districts of the 
north-western Province, or, in a few words, the 
south-western and south-central portions of the 
island. It is the portion which receives the full 
force of the South-west monsoon, and includes 
the higher lands affected by the North-east mon- 
soon. The rainfall usually ranges from 80 to 200 
inches. hut it exceeds even this in some places, 
and rumour has it that in Hratne, to the South- 
west of Adam’s Peak, it actually does not fall far 
short of 400 inches, 

(To be continued.) 
Saws 
GENERAL ITEMS. 

The Queensland Agricultural Journal gives 
a correspondent. the following recipe for making 
a concrete ‘‘milk yard ”:—-“The concrete should 
be made as follows—-l part cement, 4 parts gravel 
(the gravel should contuin naturally enough 
sand for the purpose), 2 parts broken metal 
or stone (not over 2 inches cubic); but all 
gravel (that is 6 parts) wiil do as well as if, 
not better than stone. Fine sand should not be 
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used under any conditions, The floor should be 
lsept well wetted for several days after laying 


down. The conerete may be Jaid on the sur- 
face of the ground as it is better not te break 
the crust.” 

We are informed in the same Journal that 


an American chemist is said to have discovered 
a process by which Alexandria limestone can 
be converted into a substance resembling wool, 
the threads of which are strong enough to 
admit of their being woven. The staple is, 
however, too short for the purpose. But the 
product has evidently a commercial value, as 
we are told that it is in extensive use for 
packing round refrigerators, boiler cases, and 
pipes to preserve the heat in the latter case. 
It is also used for deadening the sound on 
floors, and large quantities are being regularly 
shipped to the Phillippine Islands, to be used 
as a non-conductor in the storehouses of the 
American troops. 


Thomas Barraclough of 20, Bucklersburg Road, 
London, E.C., wdvertises in the Planter (Calcutta) 
Fanres’ Patent Rhe: Fibre Extractor, stafing that 
it produces in one operation 160 to 200 lbs. of 
Clean fibre daily from the green stems—vaine 
£30 to £35 «sceording to state of the market. 
Weighc uet 11 ewt., gross 144 ewt,, requires 
one horsepower. y 


We read in the Indian Agriculturzst that 
Messrs, Thirkell & Co. of Fenchurch Street have 
written to the Curator of the Indian Sectiou 
in the Imperial Institute to say that they are 
prepared to take all the rhea ribbons that India 
cau produce fer some years for £16 per ton, 
and that its offer to supply, at £40, deco:ticators 
whieh are capable of preparing 10 ewt. of stuff 
per day. Government has been asked to foster 
the cultivation of rhen as much as possible. 
In forwarding the correspondence on the seater 
to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Dr. Watt. 
reporter on economic products to ;the Government 
of India, shews that Messrs, Thirkell & Co; 
require the ribbons in the crudest form. 

Some idea of the tinancial results achieved by the 
Indian Forest Department may be informed by 
the facet, recorded in Mr. Ribbenhop’s pampbLlet, 
“Foresty in India,” that rheas in the period 
1864 to 1867, the annual surplus was about 
fourteen lacs; it has now reached eight lacs. 

In his sketch of the History of Indian Botany, 
Sir George King incidentally mentions that 
from bimboos a yery large amount of forest 
revenue is annually derived. The sale of bambios 
for the year 1896-97 umounted to no less than 
110 milions of stems. 


THOMAS DRANE, C.E. 


Photo and Half-Tone Block by W. L. H. Skeen & Co., Colombo and Kandy. 
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“PIONEERS OF THE PLANTING ENTERPRISE IN CEYLON.” 


(Third Series.) 


THOMAS 


eA INE Cs ., 


THE FIRST ENGINEER WHO SURVEYED AND DESIGNED A LINE FOR A 


LOCOMOTIVE RAILWAY BETWEEN 


HE subject of our notice was 
the son of Thomas and Cecilia 
Drane, and was born at Brom- 
ley, Middlesex, on the 7th 
of January, 1818. He was 
educated at private schools; 
and subsequently graduated 


————— 

at Cambridge University. After completing his 
University career at Caius College, he became an 
articled pupil to Mr. James Walker, the Admiralty 
Engineer, and President of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers. After completing his term of pupilage, 
he was selected to go out to the Island of Ceylon, in 
the year 1844, to make a professional Survey of the 
direction to be taken of the proposed line of railway 
from Colombo to Kandy. This, after many months 
of hard and arduous work, he completed in the 
course of the year 1845, having to penetrate a com- 
aratively unknown tract of country through almost 
impassable jungle, exposed to great risks fromexposure 
-to a malarious climate, and other difficulties and 
dangers, which only his great physicial strength and 
excellent constitution enabled him successfully to 
accomplish. He won great credit for the admirable 
manner in which he succeeded in completing this 
task ; and he had the satisfaction of learning long 
_ afterwards that his Survey and the information he 
afforded were of great service to the Engineers who 


COLOMBO AND KANDY. 


followed him: to Capt. Moorsom, Mr, Doyne and 
Mr. (now Sir Guilford) Molesworth, After returning 
from Ceylon, (the Railway project having collapsed 
owing to the financial crisis in the Colony of 1846-7.) 
Mr. Drane was appointed second Engineer to the 
South-Eastern Railway, and during the time he 
held this appointment, he constructed that part of 
the main line, eight miles in length, which 
runs from Folkestone to Dover, including the im. 
portant viaduct constructed at the town of 
Folkestone, He resigned this appointment in 
order to become the Resident Engineer of the rail- 
ways in Cumberland, under the control of the Farl 
of Lonsdale, including the line from Whitehaven 
to Cockermouth ; and subsequently carried on to 
Keswick and Penrith, in the construction of which 
he played a leading part, After some years he 
resigned this and afterwards accepted the Managing 
Directorship of the West Cumberland Iron Worke 
taking up his residence at Cockermouth, where ie 
lived for many years, building for himself a very 
attractive and commodious house in the town, 

In consequence of the failure of his wife’s health, 
he was at length induced to throw up his appoint. 
ment in the North of England, and he retired to 
Torquay, in Devonshire, where he lived quietly for 
the remainder of his life, and died on 31st October, 
1890. Mr. Drane left an only child—a daughter, 
His wife still survives him, 
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The foregoing succinct sketch of Mr. Drane’s l\ife 
was kindly penned at our req1est in November last 
by his brother-in-law, Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., 
the founder of the Royal Colonial Iustitute, and 
we publish it, with some slight additions and altera- 
tions ; but wemay further add a few details of the 
first attempt made to lay out a locomotive railway 
between Colombo and Kandy. 

Although Mr, Drane came out in 1844, it was 
not till after his Survey and Estimate were 
completed that, towards the end of 1845, a Cey- 
lon Railway Company was formed, and it may 
be of interest to put the following on record here 
from the original document :— 


CEYLON RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Provisionally Registered 20 October 1845. 


Capital £1,000,000, in 20,000 Shares 
of £50 each. 
London Provisional Committee. 
Chairman. 
Puiuie ANsTRUTHER Esq. 
(late Colonial Secretary of Ceylon.) 
Deputy Chairman. 
Joun Stewart Hsq.—(late of Bombay.) 
GEORGE ACKLAND Esq. 
(Messrs. AckLanp, Boyp & Co.) 
W. S. Binny Esq. 
(late of the Firm of Binny & Co. Madras). 
A. Crown, EHeq. 
(35 Old Broad Street.) 
RogBert CuRistian Esq. 
A. & R. Crowe & Co. Colombo). 
J. G. Frith Esq. 
(Messrs. Frits, Wautacse & Co.) 
Colonel Sir F. Hankey, G c.M.G. 
(Director of the Bank of Ceylon.) 
Sir GuorcGs LarPENtT Bart. 
‘Messrs. CocCKERELL & Co.) 
Colonel MonTREsor—(Ceylon Rifles), 
Captain AtexanperR NAIRNE 
(Formerly of the Kast India Company’s Service.) 
Lawrence Puizres Hsq. 
(Messrs. L. Puinrps & Son.) 
Wittiam Scotr Esq. 
(Messrs. Scorr, Buin «& Co.) 
W. H. Tuomas Esq. 
(Messrs. Boyp & Tuomas). 
Wrtuiam Tinpaut Esqg.—(34 Cornhill) 
SrEpHEN VERIUE, Esq.—Liverpool. 
J. S. Wilson Hsq. 
(Late Witson, Rircnte & Co. Colombo.) 
S. B. Worms Esq. 
(Park Crescent.) 
Bankers. 
Messrs. GuyN Havuirax & Co. 
(Messrs. Hanknys & Co.) 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. Wi1uson & Harrison. 
(1, Copthall Buildings.) 
Secretary. 
D. I. Noaps Esq. 
TrmporARY Orrices No. 8. 
Broad Street Luildings,—London: 


CEYLON PROVISIONAL COMMITTEL- 
Chairman. 


Major Gzorce Tuomas Parke, 
(Deputy Commissary General.) 
Deputy Chairman, 
Epwarp Josrra Dariey Esq., of 
(Messrs, ACKLAND, Boyp & Co, 


(Messrs, 
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Committee : 

JoHN Armitace Esq- 
(Messrs. Arnmrracre, Scorr & Co. 
GEoRGE CrapBe Hsq 
(Messrs. A. & R. Crowr & Co.) 
Henry Lrwis Layarp Esq, 
(Messrs H. L, Layarp & Co,) 
GapbrizL Benrpicr Wokms Esq, 
(Rothschild Hstate—Pussilawa.) 
Hlonorary Secretary, 

Davin Winson Esq. 
(Messrs, Witson RircurE & Co.) 
Clerk. 

Mr. J. A. Loos. 
Engineer and Surveyor. 
Tuomas Drang Esq. 
Assistant Engineer and Surevyor. 
C. I. Wespe Esq. 
Assistant Surveyors. 

Mr. EH. §. FaLxner. 

,» Hew BacsHaw, 

Bankers. 
The Ceylon Bank. 
The Oriental Bank. 


Temporary Office. 
No. 24, Chatham Street, Fort, Colombo. 
In the Ceylon Blue Book for 1846, the follow- 
ing reference was made to the Railway by the 
representative of the Ceylon Government :— 


THE CEYLON RAILROAD. 


The number of bullock carts employed on the 
Kandy road, although trebled within the last few 
years, are still found insufficient for the planters’ 
wants ; even whilst I write (May 1847) it is calculated 
that with all the available means of transport kept 
constantly at work on the main roads, it will still 
require a period of four months longer to bring the 
Cotfee of 1846 from the interior to Colombo, whereas 
looking to the approaching unfavourable weather 
the whole of it should have been long since in store 
here, and the greater part already shipped for 
Europe; many mercantile firms have still to ship 
two-thirds of their crops, and these two-thirds must 
necessarily be deteriorated by 5 to 10 per cent. in 
addition to the interest at 9 per cent. on the value 
of the produce thus detained, in addition to which 
as the season advances, shippiog is becoming scarcer 
and freights rising day by day. 

It was a _ foreshadowing of these coming 
embarrassments which led to the formation in 1345 
of a provisional committee for the purpose of 
organizing a Railway Company for Ceylon, 

Various lines of road have since been surveyed 
and a favourable one selected, along which it is 
stated by the Engineer of the Company, that a 
railway may be carried from the Coast of Colombo 
to the central capital at Kandy, in the heart of the 
Coffee districts, at a gross outlay of £800,000, includ- 
ing several costly bridges and an extensive viaduct, 
It is suggested, however, that the more expeusive 
portion of the work at the Kandy extremity where 
the line begins to ascend, should be delayed, and only 
those portions more easily accomplished, finished in 
the first instance, so’as to’give about 65 out of 80 miles 
for an outlay of about £500,000, the remainder to be 
completed hereafter, and in the meantime the ordinary 
vehicles might be employed at both ends of the line. 

The whole of the scrip is said to be taken up 
but it is doubted if all the holders in England 
would at present respond toa call, though all those 
who have an interest in the Colony would assuredly 
come forward to complete the undertaking, as they 
are well aware that as a certain means of conveying 
produce from the interior to the port of shipment 
as well as keeping the Ceutral Province always re- 
gularly supplied with the staple articles of food 
and thus ensuring cheap living to the labourers on 
the various estates, the Railway is of the first im- 
portance to the Colony. 


Serr. 1, 1900.1 


In his speech to the Legislative Council in 
August 1847, Lord Torrington made the follow- 
ing reference :— 

Not altogether unconnected with this subject is that 
of a projected railway communication between Colombo 
and the coffee districts. I have every reason to 


believe that such an undertaking, to the extent in 
the first instance of thirty-two miles, will be not 


long delayed. I have received the authority of the- 


Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State to submit for 
your consideration an Ordinance having for its object 
the facilitating this desirable undertaking, and to 
give its projectors such privileges and powers as 
cannot fail to secure the ultimate accomplishment 
of the end in view, with advantage to the public 
and to the shareholders, 

As soon as I have received information that the 
arrangements of the Company are _ sufficiently 
matured, and the requisite proportion of the sub- 
scribed capital has been paid up, I shall not fail 
to submit to you such an Ordinance as may be 
required for the purpose. 

What followed next is succinetly related by 
Pridham whose volumes on Ceylon were published 
in 1349 :— 


In 1845, a Railway, with a capital of one million 
sterling, was projected in England by the mercantile 
houses connected with the colony, between Colombo 
and Kandy in the first instance, but with the 
ultimate design of the connecting other districts 
wherever practicable. The illimitable expansion of 
railway enterprise had already sustained a check, 
when the attension of the public was called to this 
undertaking, and before its planus could be thoroughly 
matured, and a report be received from the surveyor 
of its practicability -a monetary pressure had set 
in, and the Directors found themselves unable to 
obtain the full call to which the shareholders had 
pledged themselves. A communication had already 
been made to the Colonial Department, which at 
once referred the matter for the consideration and 
report of the Local Government, whose reply 
was, as might have been expected, of a highly en- 
couraging character. 


Under these circumstanees, and in consequence 
of its having been discovered, that the cost of 
construction would very considerably exceed the 
sum originally estimated per mile, and that the 
Government was indisposed to accede to any pro- 
position immediately involving the revenue of the 
colony on the capital required for the whole line, 
the Company has been compelled to ‘suspend its 
intention of proceeding with the entire line for the 
present, and has selected a part by way of experiment, 
On the line thus modified, the Government has 
sanctioned, by ordinance, a guarantee of five per 
cent, per annum, along with a free grant of the 
land required for the railway for a term of ninety- 
nine years, the Government having the right of 
purchase after the expiration of fifty years, and the 
reversion of the line, without purchase, at the end 
of ninety-nine years. ‘The result of this modified 
plan is, that the old Company has been dissolved, 
the capital has been reduced to one-fourth, viz., 
£300,000, under the new Company, and the holders 
of shares in the former are entitled to the same 
number of shares in the new company, as thongh 
it had been found possible to carry the original 
undertaking into effect. In addition, power has been 
reserved to increase the capital to the o.iginal 
amount when requisite, and the option of the 
additional stock will be given to the present sub- 
scribers. 

Its claims to public notice are thus set forth by 
its promoters. ‘‘Ceylon is subject to no volcanic 
action; the soil is admirably adapted for the con- 
struction of railways, and the country through which 
the contemplated line will pass is not liable to be 
flooded during the monsoons, Labour is excessively 
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cheap in the island; and bricks, lime, and timber 
may be procured with facility,” ‘The sources of 
revenue are a large goods traffic; considerable 
passenger intercourse, and the conveyance of troops 
and mails, &c.’’ Under the first head, it is stated 
that the number of bullock bandies, with goods, pass- 
ing between Colombo and Kandy, is about 79.000 
annually, and the average hire about £2 10s each, 
shewing a cost for transport between Colombo and 
Kandy of £197,500 per annum. The carriage of 
goods by these carts is tedious and uncertain, and 
the expense is greatly increased by reason of the 
extensive mortality among the cattle employed; so 
much so, that natives, each bearing a load of 
merchandise, are occasionally dispatched from 
Colombo to Kandy, in preference to that mode of 
conveyance. he cost of transport by rail will be 
much less, but as the traffic by this means of con- 
veyance will greatly increase, there can be little 
doubt that this branch of traffle would of itself be 
sufficient for the remuneration of the capital invested. 

The present mail coaches in Ceylon are said to 
shew an annual return of upwards of £7,000, but 
it is clear, that it is on the first source of revenue 
that the Company must principally depend for support 
in the outset. 


Over the division of the line* first to be under. 
taken, all the traffic between Colombo and Kandy 
will pass; and assuming that 40,000 tons are carried 


* The line selected by the surveyor, commences 
at the east bank of the Kalane, about three miles 
from Colombo, and following for the first thirty-two 
miles the direction of the great military road to 
Kandy and Kurunaigalla, which the line crosses 
twice, enters the valley of the Maha-oya, which it 
follows for twenty-three miles, to the foot of the 
hill country at the Kaduganava Pass. At this point, 
it commences a rapid ascent to the summit 
on which Kandy is situated, and terminates about 
three miles short of that city, being a length of 
fuorteen miles, and making the whole length of the 
railway sixty-nine miles. Over the first division of 
thirty two miles, the country is flat, the total rise 
not exceeding 170 fcet in the whole length, and 
the highest land passed over between these points, 
not exceeding 24)) feet. Flat, however, as this part 
of the country is, the surface is broken in wany 
places by short hillocks, which, though capable of 
being avoided in some places, will render consider- 
able earthworks occasionally necessary, and give 
a class of gradients of lin 150 to lin 200. Extensive 
avd deep cuttings should be obviated wherever 
possible, lest they should become torrent beds in 
the rainy season. The second division involves 
heavier gradients and works than the first, as the 
country becomes more broken, For seventeen miles 
the gradieat need not exceed 1 in 150 to 1 in 200, 
but beyond that, they might be so steep as 1 in 100 
to 1 in 50 for the remaining five miles. The total 
rise of country on this division is-540 feet, without 
any intermediate summif, The third division, forme 
ing the ascent to Kandy, is an elevation of 1,100 
feet to be overcome, but the gradients may, it seems 
be so arranged, as not to exceed lin 50, the nume- 
ous mountain ravives admitting of a lengthening 
of the line, so as to accomplish that object. The 
termination of the first division, ¢.e., the portion to 
be immediately constructed, is near the point of 
janction between the Kurunaigalla and Kandy road, 
and consequently where the streams of traffic on 
these two great military roads meet. The termina- 
tion of the second is at the commencement of the 
hill counry, and intersects the great military road 
only 13 miles from Kandy. ‘The cost per mile, incJud=- 
ing stock, for the two first divisions of the line (which 
is to be single), has been estimated somewhat under 
£9,000 and of the third division from £21,000 to 
£22,000 per mile. The expense of crossing the 
Kalane, and entering Colombo, is avoided, as also 
of entering Kandy, when the time shall arrive for 
completing the whole line, 
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up the line at Is. per ton per mile, and 22,500 tons 
are brought down the line at 4d. per ton per mile, 
the result will be on the former £64,000, on the 
latter £12,000—£76,000, from which deducting £19,000 
for working expenses, £57,000, or a dividend of 39 
per cent. will be received. 

In reference to expenditure, I may venture to 
observe that the Company might have safely taken 
credit for the moderate cost of fuel to which they 
will be subject, any quantity of wood being procurable 
at the several stations at the most trifling expense: 
this item in the United States stands the several 
companies in at one-third of the co-t of the same 
item in Great Britain, and the relative expense 
would be yet further diminished in Ceylon where 
labour is so cheap. 


Although the Company continued to issue 
Annual Reports in London, nothing was done in 
Ceylon until Sir Henry Ward took the matter 
up, and after a further report and survey by 
Capt. Moorsom in 1856-7, the Company once more 
came to the front and made an agreement with 
the Ceylon Government (passed in the Legislative 
Jouncil, 22nd Jany, 1857); and sent out (in 1858) 
Mr. Doyne and a staff of Europeans to con- 
struct the line. The cutting of the first sod was 
celebrated by a banquet, 600 persons attending it, 
with Sir Henry Ward as President on 3rd August. 
But by July, 1859. Mr. Doyne reported that the work 
cou'd not be done under the system adoptec by 
the Company for £2,214,000 in place of the 
£1,200,000 which was expected to be the maximum, 
He and his two Chief Assistants threw up their 
posts and went to Australia, and so it came about 
that Mr. (now Sir) Guilford Molesworth by a 
new route, which had been suggested as worthy of 
trial by Mr. Doyne, and with Mr. Faviell as a 
responsible Contractor, eventually 
the Colombo-Kandy line 1863-1867, 
ecst from first to Jlast—including money 
wasted poy the delay and in compensation 
to the Company—being £1,738,483. (The Com- 
pany closed its career with a 19th Report in 
February 1861.) And such in brief is the history 
of the Railway originally surveyed and estimated 
for oy Mr. THos. Drang, whose work as a pioneer 
engineer was always referred to with the greatest 
respect by his engineering successors who alone 


constructed 
the total 


tunderstood the great amount of arduous labour 
Mr. Drane must have undergone in performing so 
difficult a task as a Railway Survey between 
Colombo and Kandy so far back as 1844-5 and 
with only native assistance: 


** Peace to the memory of a man of worth,” 
a 

Srxvpirss OnAnaws in CAuirornrA.—An American 
lady travellingin Babia some thirty years since “hap- 
pened” upon some fruits of this now world-renowned 
variety, and got some trees home, ‘T'wo of these found 
their way to the River-side estate in California the 
proprictor of which is Mr, H. Tibbetts, ‘hey were 
then carrying some sixteen frui's—the average annual 
shipment from this place has now reached 1,600,000 
hoxes,— Cardenas’ Chronicle, 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
PAPER READ BEFORE THN FOREIGN AND 
COLONIAL SECTION OF THE SOC'ETY OF ARTS, ON 
TUESDAY FEBRUARY 27, 1990. 
By 2. HeDGER WALLACE, 
(Continued from page 80.) 


As regardz the technical schools of the colony 
agricultyre, according to the report for 1899, was 
only taught at one institution, the students being 


examined in the subject under the Haclish Sei 
and Art regulations. Be eletee 


This colony further employs three dairy instructors 
three fruit experts, and one poultry expert, and has 
a number of experimental stations, including two 
pouliry farmii g stations; and the Department of Agri- 
culture freely distributes leaflets and pamphle:s. of 
interest to agriculturists. This free distribution of 
information with the object of educating and assist- 
ing those settled on the land one might add is a 
feature common to all the colonies of the Australasian 
group. Before passing on from this group to the 
next, that is to the East Indian, | would note, so 
as to complete the Australasian group, that there is 


a botanic station in Fiji, and a technical school at 


Viti Levu where the native is taught the rudiments 


of agriculture, 7.¢, how to propagate and 
and economic plante, ie fe He ae 


Coming to the next group, the same change i 
object of the aericultieel ¢duzation Sra Taeee has’ ie 
be noted, as was remarked when passing from Canada 
to the West Indies. The agricuitural education pro- 
vided in the Hast Indies, is likewise intended for 
the benefit of the natives of the county, and no 
provision is made for those who represent tlie plantin 
industry. The European must, therefore learn ie 
experience the details of his calling as ‘ Teter: 
The Hast Irdian plavters in some respects, I venture 
to think, differ from the planters of the West Indies 
They can be roughly divided iuto two classes or 
groups. There are those, for instance (generally en- 
gaged in the tea or coffe industry), who have to 
manage a@ large estate, contiol a large number of 
native labourers, and be responsible for the economic 
plant grown from its nursery stage, till so to speak 
its produce is harvested, and then, still further 
have to direct control and be responsible for the 
manufacture of this product into a commercial com. 
modity, On the other hand, there are those who 
(usually engaged in the ind‘go or sugar industry) 
have under contract, the economic plant growa for 
them by native tenants or proprietors, and accept 
no responsibility till the natives harvest the predic 
and place it in their hands to be manufactured into 
a commercial product. The former group, obvious] 
is more in need of a good agricultural training ee 
than the latter, ard the question Naturally arises 
why it has not been provided? Of course [ assume 
that it will be granted that a training in temperate 
eultivation under temperate conditions is not suitable 
and that the system of pupilage which is practicall 
that of apprenticeship, under a manager who might 
be good, bad, or indifferent, is not regarded as one 
capable of affording the best results. 


Taking the Straits Settlements as the first 

d of th 
Hast Indian group, I would note that, acesuuneses 
Mr, Moore, a Malay translation of an English 
book on the “Principles of Agriculture” is used ag 
erecading book in the native schools, while in the 
Guglish schools, agriculture is one of th ’ 
uD ects of the Code. wae 

n India and its dependencies a good deal i 

terest has been taken lately in apcioeieaee cate 
by the Supereme aud Provincial Goverments, I have 
been favoured, by the courtesy of the Under Secretary 
ef State of the Government of India, Department 


ores 


mr 
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ef Agriculture, with a copy of a resolution issued 
by the Department, which shows the progress of 
agiicultural education in Iaodia up to 1896. 


I will briefly note what has been done. In the 
Bombay Presidency there is, at Baroda College, an 
agricultural branch, and lectures on agriculture are 
given at the Poona College of Science by the superin- 
tendent of the Bombay Government Farms. ‘here 
is also an agricultural class in connection with the 
High Schools at Belgaum and Naidad. The Uni- 
versity of Bombay further offers a diploma in agri- 
culture, butnotadegree. In the Madras Presidency 
there is the Saidapet Agricultural College, which has 
been established for a number of years. In the 
Central Provinces there is an agricultural class at 
the Government Farm. . 


‘An agricultural class is also established at the 
Government Farm, Cawnpore, North-West Provinces. 
Both of the classes named are utilised by the educa 
tional department for the instruction of training 
School students and school-masters. The period of 
the agricultural course is in both places two years, 
but the course for schoolmasters at Nagpur is only 
for six mouths. The Allahabad University has also, 
so far, supported the Cawapors farm class, in the 
interests of a supply of agricultural teachers as to 
allow a special examination on science and agri- 
culture students who go up for the ‘scbool trial”’ 
certificate. It may be added that one of the training 
schools for teachers in the Bombay Presidency has 
on its staff an agricultural teacher who has obtained 
a college diploma, and gives lectures to the students 
in training on agriculture. 

The whole question of agricuitural education in 
India has, I believe, lately been put on a new footing 
eutirely, through the acceptance by the supreme 
Government of the view that a thorongh and practical 
education in agriculture, ending in a high-ciass 
college diploma, or in an agricultural degree, develops 
the intelligemce of students just as well asa literary 
course, and that it certainly fits them as well, if 
not better, for duties in the land revenue and cog- 
nate services, The Madras Government has given 
effect to this view by making the diploma in agri- 
culture of the same value as a B.A. degree, as a 
qualification for higher Government service, The 
supreme Government of India has emphasised this 
view by placing on record the following conclusion, 
namely, that “agricultural degrees, diplomas or 
certificates should be placed on the same footing 
as corresponding literary or scientific degrees, &c., 
in qualifying for admission to Government appoint- 
ments, and more particularly those connected with 
land revenue administration.” 


From the resolution of the supreme Government 
forwarded to me I learn that this Government has 
impressed upon the provincial Governments and the 
various educational deparments the policy of “ making 
instruction in the rudiments of agriculture part and 
parcel of the primary system of instruction in the 
country, rather than teaching it as a subject apart 
from the general educational programme.’ Perhaps 
the intention of the Government of India as regards 
agricultural education will be more fully indicated 
if I note three other conclusions that are recorded ;— 


““(1) That the practice of allowing schoolmasters 
either be’ore or after appointment, to pass through 
acourse of a few months on a Government farm is 
one which deserves consideration. 


(2) That a Special school course leading up to 
the agricultural diploma, degree, or certificate is re- 

uired. 

“ /3) That the [agricultural | diploma should eventu- 
ally be compulsory in the case of certain appoint- 
ments, ¢.g., agricultural teachers at trainging schools, 
assistants to the director of agriculture, We.,’ 

Before passing from India I may add that it does 
not suffer from a want of agricultural text-books, 
there being of late years quite a respectable number 
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published both in English and the vernacular, The 
Government agricultural publications are also many 
and of service not only to the native cultivator but 
to the European planter. 

In Ceylon the elements of agriculture are taught 
as a specific subject in the Government schools, 
and a primer of agriculture has been published by 
the Director of Public Instruction. There is also 
a school of agriculture at Oolombo which was opened 
in 1834, and has ten branchinstitutions. From this 
school, to which a dairy is attached, agricultural 
instructors are sent into remote rural districts to 
illustrate improved methods. Theschool for a number 
of years has also issued a monthly magazine and 
this along with the 7Zvopical Agriculturist furnishes 
the agricultural literature of the colony, a colony, 
{I may add, which has the reputation of being itself 
the best training ground for the tropical planter. 


Our next group is the African, Here the first 
thing to be noted is, that following the example of 
the West Indies a namber of Botanic stations have 
been established. The earliest was started in Lagos 
in 1888, the next being at Aburi on the Gold Coast, 
the rest being located at Uganda, Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, and in the Niger Coast Protectorate. These 
African stations, along with the Fiji station already 
mentioned, have a different mission to fulfil from 
those in the West Indies. ‘lhey are teaching 
stations, in fact, they are intended to instruct natives 
in the rudiments of what is for them, practically, 
an unknown art. In the West Indies, on the other 
hand, they are intended to assist the peasant popu- 
lation to put to profitable use and art they already 
know and possess. In British East Africa, besides 
the botanic station located in it, the MHuropean 
cultivation introduced by the missionaries may also 
be regarded as of educational value to the natives. 
Zanibar, again, has a Director of Agriculture, and 
his work on the same basis may be regarded as 
educational. To British Central Africa the Huropean 
planter has penetrated; and at Zomba there is a 
Scientific Department to assist in working out the 
problems in pioneer cultivation that incessantly 
arises. Passing to Mauritius, I have to refer to Mr, 
Moore, who states that an attempt to start agricultural 
schools, and to introduce the study of agriculture in 
the rural primary schools of this colony, fell through 
for want of funds. 

I come now to the two self-governing colonies in 
South Africa. Natal has a Department of Agriculture, 
and employs both dairy and irrigation experts, but 
no school or college of ayriculture has been established, 
Under the Natal system of school education, how- 
ever, agriculture is to some degree studied. Field 
work on a farm or garden, for instance, is compulsory 
in all the native schools, and the last report of the 
Superintendent of Education (1893) shows that even 
in native girls’ schools land is cultivated and garden 
work done by the girls. From this report I also 
learn that the principles of agriculture was taught 
in three European schools. In the Government school 
at Hstcourt it was taught to the boys and girls in 
Standards VI. and VIL. At the Government school 
at Verulam it was taught to the boys in the same 
standards, and in the Government school at Ixopo 
it was taught to the senior pupils. The examination 
is not colonial, but under the regulations of the 
English Science and Art Department, in South 
Africa some of the conditions differ from the other 
colonies, in America and Australia, for instance, 
native labour is available, and the native has to be 
taught to labour on a farm, that is, do field work, 
for usnally he is too backward for any other kind 
of agricultural teaching, Again, the Huropean farmer 
stands somewhat in a different position to the farmer, 
for example, in Australia, as he often has at his 
disposal, and can utilise, the labour of the natives. 

Passing on to Cape Colony, I might just note 
that the Agent-General for the colony in London 
advises me that he is unable ‘‘to say precisely to 
What extent agriculture may be taught in the elemen: 
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tary schools, because many of these are not under 
official control.”” The Blue-books of the colony indi- 
cate that to some extent it is taught, and for some 
years it has been an optional science subject for 
teachers. In the Report of the Superintendent- 
General of Education for 1898, for instance, it is 
stated that not asingle candidate had been presented 
for examination in agriculture, which Dr. Muir adds, 
‘‘in view of the large total (818 as against 250 in 
1897) is decidedly disappointing.” 

Placed under the control of the Educaticn Depart- 
ment of Cape Colony are two agricultural schools 
—one at Elsenburg, the other at Somerest Hast 
The latter school, the Snperintendent-General of 
Education reports, ‘has been allowed to linger on 
without alteration.” These agricultural schools, I 
may add, were formerly three in number, and under 
the Department of Agriculture, and have cnly lately 
been transferred the care of the Education Depart- 
ment. One of the three has, however, been given 
up for some time, and now it would seen that another 
will soon follow. 

The Elsenburg School of Agriculture at Mulder’s 
Viei is, in a seuse, a new venture, which was only 
opened in September, 1898; yet it represents the 
cld Stellenbosch School of Agriculture which moved 
from there to this farm. The Principal, like the 
school, is also new, having been selected in England 
to start the new experiment. The school asremodelled, 
is intended for boys of the better class, and the 
entry test is the fifth standard of the ordinary school. 
The work done in the agricultural schools, formerly, 
was mainly theoretical. The school at Hlsenburg 
is an admitted experiment to see if an institution, 
where practical instrution is given in farm work, 
gives better results than the former semi-theoretical 
and scientific schools. At Elsenburg, with this object 
in view, the students have now to devote their after- 
noons to practical farm work. 

The Department of Agriculture at Cape Colony 
has a wine farm at Groot Constantia, employs ex- 
perts and agricultural assistants, and issues an 
Agricultural Journal. Tiis completes, I think, what 
the Cape furnishes in respect to agricultural education. 

(Lo be continued.) 


——__—————__—— 


FRUIT CULTURE IN QUEENSLAND, 


By ALBERT H. BENSON. 


THE COMPOSITION AND APPLICATION 
OF MANURES. 


(Continued from page 131. ) 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—A good sample should contain 
at least 204 per cent. of nitrogen, and be worth in 
round figures £10 per ton. This manure is very 
soluble, and consequently acts with great rapidity. 
It is used either as a top dressing by itself or is 
mixed with varying proportions of phosphoric acid 
and potash to form a complete fertiliser. When 
used alone it should be applied at the rate of 1 to 
2 owt. to the acre during a period of the plant’s 

ative growth, It has a marked effect on the 
growth of cereals, grasses, corn, sorghum, &c,; but 
is apt to produce too much straw or stalk at the 
expense of the grain. It is therefore most valuable 
for the growth of green fodder or hay, but not so 
valuable for grain production. It is of great value 
in the production of vegetables when rapid. growth- 
and quick returns are desirable, but in this case it 
ig better to use it in conjunction with soluble phos- 
phoric acid and potash in order to produce the Bert 
results. Used by itself, it is very apt to impoverish 
the land, as it stimulates such a vigorous growth 
that the plants are apt_to exhaust the soil of other 
available plant foods. Its use, therefore, requires 
judgment, followed by judicious cropping, cultivation, 
and the application of farm manure or a complete 
fertiliser. 

In the cace of fruit trees that have been neglected 
and run down, a severe pruning, followed by a good 
@ressing of sulphate of ammonia—say, 2 to 4 Ib. to 
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the tree, according to its size—will often produce g 
vigorous growth, provided that the roots are healthy, 
but care must be taken, once this growth has been 
forced, that the trees have sufficiency of plant food 
given them in the form of farm manure or a complete 
fertiliser to sustain and continue such growth, 

Nitrate of Soda.—Is similar in its action to sulphate 
of ammonia, but at its present price, as compared 
with other sources of nitrogen, it is too dear to use. 
It contains a little over 15 per cent. of nitrogen, 
worth about £7 5s. per ton, and its cost is about 
£15 per ton. 

Sulphate of Potash.—This fertiliser is seldom used 
alone—in fact, its use is only to be recommended 
when combined with nitrogenous and phosphatic 
fertilisers. A good sample should contain at least 
50 per cent. of potash, and is worth 5s. 4d. per unit, 
or about £13 to 1%s. per ton. It is probably the 
best form of potash to use, as the general opinion 
is that the best results are obtained from its use. 

Muriute of Potash._Similar in its action to sul- 
phate of potash, and used in place of the latter. 
A good sample contains about 60 per cent. of potash, 
and is worth about £15 per ton, as the potash is 
considered to be less readily available, and consequ- 
ently of slightly less value, when in the form of 
muriate than in the form of sulphate. 

Kainit.—A mixture of muriate of potash, muriate 
of soda (common salt), and muriate of magnesia. 
Its value is due to the potash it contains, which 
in a good sample amounts to 13 per cent., worth 
£393. per ton, whereas the price charged is not less 
than £4 per ton. Kainit is therefore a dear form 
of potash as compared with the sulphate or wuriate 
as not only does the potash cost more per unit but 
the proportion is so small that a much larger amount 
—from four to five times -is required to produce 
the same result. This adds considerably to the 
freight and handling, and consequently renders this 
form of potash expensive to use, 

There is one other form of potash now on the 
market known as ‘‘ Australian potash,’’ which contains 
25 per cent. of potash and 4% per cent. of insoluble 
phosphoric acid, which is worth about £7 per ton 
when estimated at its unit values. Its price is £6 
per ton in Sydney, at which rate it is the cheapest 
from of potash on the market. 

There are two other classes of commercial fertilisers 
—of which the first is superphosphate, and the other 
a complete or mixed fertiliser. 

Superphosphate—The manufacture and value of 
super or soluble phosphate was referred to in the 
previous part of this article, so I will only need to 
give its unit value, which is 5s. 4d. per unit for water 
soluble phosphoric acid, 4s. 6d. for citrate soluble 
phosphoric acid, and 2:, for insolub!e. A good super- 
phosphate contains about 17 per cent. of soluble 
phosphoric acid. 


Complete or Mixed Hertilisers.—There are a number 
of manures of this type on the market, the come 
position and value of which are very variable, as 
they are made with a view of meeting the require- 
ments of various soils and crops, both farm, garden, 
and orchard. 

The bulk of these manures consist of a mixture 
of phosphatic, nitrogenous, and potash manures. 
The phosphatic portion is present either in the soluble 
or superphosphate condition or else in that of the 
insoluble or bone phosphate condition, 

The nitrogen is present either in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia, or in that of blood, nipho, or 
other form of organic nitrogen—usually the former ; 
and the potash is almost always present in the form 
of sulphate of potash. The so-called Colonial Sugar 
Company’s manures are good examples of this type 
and their composition can be relied upon, but there 
are others on the market equally as good, 4 

In dealing with the question of complete or mixed 
fertilisers, I wish it to be clearly understood that 
the suggested composition of and quantity to be 
applied to a particular crop is not to be taken 
as absolutely binding on all classes of soils and undex 
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all sorts of conditions of cropping and cultivation, 
but to refer to land of medium quality, well worked, 
in good condition, and preferably under a systematic 
rotation of crops. In the matter ot manuring it is 
impossible to lay down any hard-and-fast rules, as, 
though we know that a certain crop will take so 
many pounds of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
out of the soil, the mere fact of our adding this 
quantity of plant food to the soil will not be sufficient 
to secure such crop. The state of the land, heat, 
moisture, and many other factors have to be taken 
into consideration; but, at the same time, the 
knowledge of the essential plant foods required by 
individual crops, and the practical application of 
this knowledge, combined with sound common sense 
and judgment, will be found to be of great value. 
In the case of the application of commercial fertilisers, 
the agriculturist will learn as much, if not more, 
by careful observation of the habits of growth of 
various plants. and of the action of the various 
manures on same in his particular soil, and under 
the particular conditions of climate in which he is 
working, than he will from all the chemist can tell 
him of the analysis of his soil or of the plant foods 
extracted from it by various crops. The best results 
are obtained by a judicious combination of both the 
scientific knowledze of the chemist and the partical 
observation and knowledge of the agriculturist. 

Composition of Mixed Fertilisers.—In estimating the 
value of commercial fertilisers I have taken the 
standard adopted by the New South Wales Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, viz:— 

5s. 4d. per unit for water soluble phosphoric acid. 

4s. 6d. per unit for citrate soluble phosphoric acid. 

Qs. per unit for insoluble phosphoric acid. 

5s. 4d. per unit for potash. 

103, per unit for nitrogen in blood, nipho, offal, &c. 

gs. 6d. per unit for sulphate cf ammonia. 

In the different mixtures recommended the indivi- 
dual fertilisers are assumed to be of the following 
composition, a high standard having been chosen :— 

Sulphate of ammonia, containing 205 per cent. of 
nitrogen, worth £10 per ton. 


Nipho, containigg 12 per cent. of nitrogen, worth 


£6 per ton. 

Dried blood, containing 125 
worth £6 5s. per ton. 

Superphospbate, containing 17 per cent. of water 
soluble phosphoric acid, worth £4 4s. per ton. 

Bone ph)dsphate, containing 274 per cent. of insoluble 
phosphoric acid, worth £2 15s, per ton. 

Meatworks manure, containing 64 per cent. of 
nitrogen and 14 per cent. of insoluble phospuoric 
acid, worth £4 13s. per ton. 

Sulphate of potash, containing 50 per cent. of 
potash, worth £13 103. per ton. 

Buyers should always insist on knowing the analysis 
of any fertiliser that they purchase, and not only 
that, but they should insist on the seller giving them 
a guarantee that the fertiliser as soldis up to such 
analysis. Given this, it is an easy matter to compare 
the value of any particular fertiliser with those 
given above. 


per cent. of nitrogen, 


For Cirrus TREEs. 


Citrus fruits remove a considerable amount of 
plant food from the soil, as will be seen by referring 
to the table at the end. They require large quantities 
of nitrogen and potash, but only a comparatively 
small proportion of phosphoric acid. It is not advis- 
able to give the trees too soluble a manure, or to 
apply it in too large quantities, but the fertilisers 
should contain plant food in both a soluble and 
slowly available form. The following proportions 
will be found to suit many orchards:— 


Cwt. 

Meatworks manure, blood, and bones .. 10 
Snperphosphate 60 a0 Sere 
Sulphate of potash .. oe pod aes 
Sulphate of ammonia .. ie ciel aD 
20 
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‘This fertiliser will contain about 54 per 
nitrogen, 10 per cent. of potash, 103 aes San of 
phosphoric acid, of which 32 per cent. is water 
soluble, and be worth £7 per ton. Manuriog is seldom 
required in young citrus orchards in this colony 
provided they are planted in suitable soil; but if 
the land is poor, then from 4 to 6 lb. per trees up 
to five years of age, applied in two lots, will be 
sufficient, but for trees in bearing the amount should 
range from 10 to 20 lb. per tree according to size 
applied in two lots. Ian making the above manure, 
blood or nipho may be substituted for the sulphate 
of ammonia, but it will be apt to render the fruit 
more acid and somewhat thicken the skin. The 
best way to apply this manure is to broadcast it 
round the tree and to either chip, harrow, or cultivate 
it in; spread the manure round the feeding roots 
of the trees, not right round the stem. Apply in 
Jaly or August, and again in January. Experience 
may prove that in the case of rich scrub soil of 
volcanic or some soils of granitic origin it is not 
ey to nee so fone potash, in which case it 
ay be reduced, and th i Q i 
rae Sey the nitrogen and phosphoric 
In the case of sandy soils it may also be advisable 
to increase the proportion of potash, but this can 
only be determined by the orchardist carefully noting 
ne roeuls of the manuring.—(Qweensland Agricultural 
ral, 


(To be concluded). 


Cae 
PLANTING IN TOBAGO. 


As is well known, Cacao is just now one of the 
most promising and useful crops that could be grown 
in Tobago. It will not grow everywhere. But there 
can be no doubt that there are some localities in the 
island that suit Cacao very well. What the cultivator 
must do is to carefully bear in min! what the Cacao 
tree requires and give it the best conditions for itg 
growth and for producing good crops. In the follow- 
ing pages an attempt is made to give in simple 
language hints in regard to choosing and plantin 
the land, caring for the trees, gathering the a 
and preparing the Cacao ready for market. It ‘ 
believed that if the directions here given are fully 
carried out the cultivators, both large and senate 
will have good returns from their labour. It must, 
however, be remembered ‘‘ Where there is little 
Tepewts there de gain.” 

LANTING.—When planting cac i 
polnteeows be abesrecde So teem acter 

: oose porous land, not too dr 
fom ope wing and, if possible, faeing See ahs 

b eave all bushes on i 
ee sd the ridges for 70 feet 

3 lear the land well, burning all 
bush, on the surface, but not inreneene soauens 
oe Mark out the ground in parallel rows, 12 to 
15 feet apart, and, at the same distance apart, place 
along these rows, stakes so arranged that hose of 
one rN aMernate ie those of the next. 

5. urn up the soil, to a depth 
three eek ound each stake, ki par cat fOr 

6. ant permanent shade tr i i 
hole of each third row. peered 

te lant the cacao during i 
cause ie: g the moist weather of 

8. Plant bananas halfway between eac i 
cacao trees, and tannias bogwesn the apa 

9. Mulch around the trees, but do not disturb the 
roots by forking. Scratch the surface lightly with 
hoe or rake previous to laying on the mulching 

10 Always keep the ground clean and free from 
weeds. 

1, Choose porous land, nct too dry, well sh , , 
the wind and if possible facing ipuse. re 

Suitable land will generally be found on the lower 
and more gentle slopes of ridges, where the soil is 
usually loose, open, sufficiently deep and well drained 
On the steeper slopes of the ridges the soil is generally 
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‘1 and poor, and accordingly useless, whilst the 
aii eindae at the bottom of larger valleys will be 
found very rich and capable of growing excellent 
cacao if properly drained. Any aspect will do, pro- 
vided the land is completely sheltered from the 
prevailing easterly winds by. belts of timber or by 
- higher ridges. Land which is not thus protected is 
utterly unfitted for cacao cultivation. F : 

2. Leaveall bushes on the ridges for 70 feet cack side. 

As the ridge-tops are a3 a rule useless for the 
growth of cacao, it is better to leave the natural 
forest upon them, for the following reasons ;— 

(1.) These belts of timber will proctect the cacao 
on the lower ground from the wind. 

(2.) They will assist to preserve the necessary 
Sate will annually shed large quantities of 
leaves upon the lower lands, which are useful as 
manure or mulching for the cacao. _ 

(4.) During heavy rains, they will prevent the 
waiter from running off the hill sides in streams 
sufficiently are te wash away the best soil from 

j ands below. 

me ee the land well, burning atl the wood and 
bush, on the surface, but not in heaps. 

- Such portions of the Jand as are intended for cacao 
should be cleared of all vegetation, Some cultivators 
leave portions of the original forest standing for 
shade purposes, and meet with a good measure of 
success. As a general rule, however, itis better to 
clear the whole surface, for the f llowing reasons :— 

1,) The trees left standing upon the ground will 
very rarely be in pcoper lines, and therefore cannot 
shade so perfectly as when regularly planted. 

2.) Such trees, having growa amongst a number 
of other high iroees will be tall and weak and there- 

i blown down. 
Sy aes left in this way will prevent the cacao 
being planted symmetrically, which is of great im- 
portance to its well-being. ji 

(4) Many_of the forest trees are totally unsuitable 
for shade. Only the pod-bearing or leguminous kinds 
should in any case be left. Others will take from 
the cacao the nourishment it should obtain from 
the soil, and starve it to death for want of food 

sture. 
oer Danie can afford it, it is better that the 
whole surface of the ground should be thoroughly 
well turned over and exposed to the atmosphere, 
in order that the soil may be sweetened. The land 
go cultivated can be brought into use for growth of 
8. 
feed enue timber in heaps is a bad method, 
because by so doiag, owing tothe fierceness of the 
fire, the wood is reduced to ashes instead of remaining 
in the more useful form of charcoal. $ 

4, Mark out the ground viv parallel rows 12 to 15 
feet apart, and at the same distance apart place, along 
these row:, stakes so arvanged that those of one row 


alternate with those of the newt. 


Té the lands is rich, 15 feet is a good distance, 
if poor, 12 feet would be more suitable. ; 
Muke the rows perfectly straight, and parallel with 
the boundary lines; the plants should be put at 
equal distances from each other wm every direction, 
Trees planted too close together. will choke each 
other, whilst, on the other hand, if planted too far 
apart, they will fail to give the req visite support 
and shade to one another. Again, when the trees 
are planted in regular rows, it is easier to walk 
through the field and give attention to the plants 
i issing any. 
cle aes aie “ail, to the depth of one toot, sor three 
00, ‘ ouch stake. 
EE aed Lie with the pick-axe some months 
before planting. Let the earth be thoroughly turned 
upside down, and afterwards mixed with good surface 
goil, leaf mond, or well rotted manure, if available, 
G. Plant permanent shade trees in each third hole, 
fi “lL TOW. 
oy Nene coral kinds of shade which may be 
used “but probably "the most effectual and useful 
are {he two “Immortelles” and the “ Saman,” The 
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“Tmmortelles,”’ is almost exclusively used in Trinidad: 
The great object of the permanent shade trees 18 
to temper the heat of the sun, by keeping its rays 
off the cacao during vart of the day. If shade trees 
are planted at every third hole when 12 feet apart, 
they should also be put at every third hole when 
15 feet is the distance adopted, as the quality of 
the land will regulate the growth of the shade trees, 
as well as of the cacao. 

Shade trees should never be planted too c’osely, 
as cacao must have sufficient light, or it cannot 
bear good crop3. If a shade tree is too close to 
One cacao tree, it must be too far away from others, 
and the latter will accordingly suffer from having 
too little shade. 

A common objection to the plan of using a cacao 
hole for the shade tree is, that one cacao tree oat 
of every nine is lost. This is perfectiy true, but if 
a cacao planter is unwilling to make this sacrifice, 
he will undoubtedly lose more than one-ninth of 
his crop, for the nine improperly shaded trees will 
yield less than the eight well shaded ones. 

7. Plant cacao duiing the moist weather of June 
ov July. 

There are two ways of planting. Yon can plant 
cacao seeds on the spot where the tree is to perma- 
nently remain, this is called “planting at stake ;”’ 
or you can plant the seeds in bamboo joints or in 
seed beds, ia nurseries, and afterwards transplant 
to the permanent position. The latter operation 
should be very carefully performed, the greatest care 
being taken not to place the plants too deep in 
the ground, as more deaths of young plants arise 
from this canse than from any other. The seed 
when planted should be placed at a depth equal to 
it3 own thickness, below the surface. 

During the moist weather which usually occurs in 
June and July is a good season for planting, because 
at this time the rains usually commence to fall 
regularly and generally last to the end of the year. 
Plants can better endure the dry season which 
usually extends from February to Avril or May, if 
planted at the time indicated. Planting at stake 
causes an increased expenditure on supervision, as 
a larger area of ground has to be regularly attended 
to than is the case when the plants are raised in 
nurseries. The seed sown should be selected from 
trees in good health and which are known to bear 
regular crops of first class cacao. All other seed is 
comparatively worthless. 

8. Plant bananas at 6 to 73 feet from every cacao 
tree (see section 4) and tannias between the bananas. 

This means that half wuy between every two cacao 
trees there is to be a banana, and half way between 
every banana and cacao tree, there is to be a tannia. 

These plants wiil afford the necessary shade and 
protection to the young cacao, and the value of the 
crop will repay 2 large portion of the cost of growing 
the cacao trees. Should there be no means of 
getting ground provisions to market, the produce 
may be used for feeding pigs. 

As soon as the permanent shade is sufficiently 
grown all the small shide should be removed and 
the plantation cleaned thronghout. In no case 
should further mixed cultivation be continued.—Jm- 
perial Department of Agriculture of the West Indies. 


(To be concluded ) 


Tur Puant Docror.—The Royal Horticultural 
Society seems rolling in wealth, or very anxious to 
spend what it has—a correspondent says he knows an 
opening, viz., to provide the sinews for war to some 
plant-disease man, and send him to see on the spot 
what disease really looks like. The postal box is 
apt to mislead. We certainly think the time has 
arrived when the Royal Horticultural Society, or 
s)ymeone, should give an adequate silary to a com- 
petent plant doctor whose whole time should be devoted 
to the work. We are only editors, and have no 
time for the necessary research and cultivation, but 
we are swamped with enquiries and specimens,— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, , 
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MR. O'}CONOR ON INDIAN TEA: 
PLANTERS AND THE CURRENCY. 


The Director-General of Statistics for the 
Indian Government is Mr. J. HK. O’Conor, 
G.1#., and he follows up the Customs tables 
for the year 1899-1900, with a fairly elabor- 
ate Report. We quote the portions 
referring to our staple, which are of general 
interest to our planting and mercantile 
cominunity. It will be observed that Mr. 
OConor attzibutes the falling-off in the im- 
portation of (China and Ceylon) tea into 
India, to the disappearance of the re-export 
trade through Persia, and that this is due 
to the great efforts of Russia to place its 
overland trade with Hastern Asia, that is 
China, on a sound footing. For the moment 
this overland trade has undoubtedly met with 
acheck, the full effects of which have not 
yet been realised. Turning to the Exports 
of Tea, Mr. O’Conor, as a loyal supporter 
of the Government and its Currency policy, 
has a strons deliverance against the critics, 
including Mr. R. H. Hihot, but more espe- 
cially directed against grumblers among the 
tea planters themselves, It will be well for 
Ceylon tea-planters, who still harp on the 
currency, to note what is said and how 
effectively the case of Brazil is dragged in 
as an illustration of evils avoided. Be this 
example apposite or not, we have long been 
clear that the higher rupee stopped the 
rapid extension of tea planting, and so put 
a check on the (at present) one great and 
universally-admitted drawback to _ pros- 
perity in. tea, namely overproduction. Do 
not the Ceylon planters, therefore, owe this 
much to the Indian Currency authorities as 
something to balance the other side of the 
account? We are pleased to see how well 
the average for the Calcutta Tea Sales has 
kept up for the past five years and that the 
direct export of Indian tea, to Australasia, 
United States and Canada, is increasing. 
Mr. O’Conor’s remarks are as follows :— 


The importations of Tea have, as was antici- 
pated, again fallen away. As late as 1896-97 the 
importations amounted to as much as 7,875,000 1b.; 
in the following year, concurrently with Russian 
measures taken in view to the festering of direct 
trade between Hastern Asia and Russia, the 
transit trade through Persia into Turkistan was 
placed under serious disabilities, and the imports 
of tea fell to 3,515,000 1b. In 1898-99 there was a 
very small recovery to 3,659,000 lb., but last year 
there was again a decline to 3,203,000 lb., a 
quantity considerably less than half the trade 
which existed until the new arrangements came 
into operation. The importations of China tea 
are less than a third of what they were four years 
ago, but besides this decline in China tea must 
be noted a great reduction in Ceylon tea to 
about half the imports of the preceding year. 
That is not to be regretted, so far as Ceylon tea 
was consumed in India, but with the reduction 
of the imports of Ceylon tea into India there has 
happened an increase in the direct imports of 
that tea into Russia, the arrangements referred 
to favouring the trade in that tea, as was observed 
in reviewing the trade in tea in 1898-99. 


Exports :—Tea.—The .very large quantity of 175 
million pounds was shipped, an increase of 174 
million pounds, being at the rate of 11 per cent, 
on the shipments of 1898-99. In the seven years 
since the closure of the mints the exports have 
nereased by as much as 39 per cent: and al- 
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though prices have not been able to maintain 
all along what owners of tea estates’ would 
regard as a satistactory level in the face of the 
constantly increasing quantities shipped from 
India and Ceylon to what is, after all, a limited 
market—yet the industry has happily not been 
overtaken by the ruinand desolation which were 
so freely prophesied to be*the consequence of 
placing the Indian currency system on a sound 
basis. Nor, happily, are there any indications 
that the industry is not likely to be even more 
solidly prosperous in the future than in the past. 
What a vicious currency system did in Brazil 
for coffee the unsound currency system of 
India was doing for tea. The temporary sti- 
mulus given by depreciated paper or depreciated 
silver lel to rapid extensions of cultivation; 
the increasing supply led to a fall in priges; 
the fall in prices led to a demand for further 
depreciation in the currency, in order that the 
speculative planter might find from the tax- 
payers the profit which he could no longer find 
from consumers in an over-supplied market. In 
Brazil this vicious circle is still being travelled, 
and the issue can only be either the ruin of 
the planters, who are aghast at: any suggestion 
for currency reform, or the complete and hope- 
less insolvency of the country. In India ‘this 
road has been closed, and the capitalist will now 
place his money in tea with exclusive reference 
to the conditions of cultivation and consumption 
and without an eye to a depreciating currency. 
It is by no means improbable that in the result 
the near future may see a gradual restoration 
of the price-level, already initiated during the 
past year, to a level which will satisfy the 
producers and not restrict consumption. 


PRIcES IN CALCUTTA (annas and pie per pound.) 


[We omit “Pekoe Fannings” and “ Broken 
Souchong.”—Ep. 7.4.] 


Orange 
(& broken Broken Pekoe Aver- 
Orange) Pekoe. Pelfoe Sou- age. 
Pekoe. chong. | 
1895-96 . 11 1 9 734-7 5 11 8 9 
1896-97 9 11% 8 7? 699-10 5. 55 8 8 
1897-98 8 92 755-7 6 02 4102 8 5 
1898-99 . 8 12-5 7 58 4:7, 8 1 
1899-1900. 7 91-10 6 92 5 82 5.02 8 4 


The exports of Indian tea to the United Kingdom 
amounted to 154,161,492 lb., being nine-tenths of 
the whole quantity exported. Some portion of 
the tea shipped to London is of course re- 
exported to other countries, but it is satisfactory 
to note an increase in direct shipments from 
India to markets outside the United Kingdom, 
especially to Australia, Canada, and the United 
States. 

SS 


CHEETAHS ON THE PROWL. 


A very handsome specimen, of the tiger tribe, 
wes shoo just below the Hakealla Gardens, ty 
a well-known native huntsman. ‘The animal 
had been seen prowling about the previous day, 
and had taken away a dog belonging to him ‘said 
to be of value, so watch was kept in the neigh- 
pbourhood of the animal’s haunts, when in broad 
daylight the brute pounced upon a dog which 
happened to be passing a low tree overhanging a 
stream, when the huntsman fired, mortally wound- 
ing the cheetah, but not before his would-be quarry 
was ‘slightly mauled. ‘The carcase was broughs 
to Nuwara Eliya where it found ready sale, Mr. 
Laidlaw, Agent of the National Bank, being the 
purchaser. The following were the dimensions ;—» 
Length 7 ft., height 3 ft.--Cor. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


[By A CEYLON PLANTER.) 
IRRIGATION 


and ploughing are allied agricultural operations, 
and the Indian is as systematic in the one as in 
the other. With the exception of cotton, which, 
(as far as I could observe in a passing train) is not 
irrigated, every other product, even the young coco- 
nut plantation, (!) is regularly irrigated. {r11- 
gation does not mean the free and easy letting 
out of water stored in tanks. No, it means the 
laborious and toilsome well-irrigation which is 
practised by the allied race of Tamils inthe 
‘North of Ceylon. Agriculturists, whohave given 
the’ subject of irrigation some thought and, study, 
assert that well-irrigation is more beneficial than 
tank-irrigatiov, as the water of the former con- 
taip salts and other soluble manurial ingre- 
dients not to be found in the latter. How- 
ever, the 


PATIENT INDUSTRY OF THE TAMIL 


was a cheering sight to one accustomed to the 
sloth and apathy of the Sinhalese generally. My 
-eondemnation of the Sinhalese is not sweeping. 
Nothing can excel the systematic toil and 
industry involved in tobacco cultivation (borrowed 
from the Tamil, I suppose) nor the attention he 
pays to his rice fields in the interval between 
ploughing and reaping. But at the best his 
agricultural industry 1s spasmodie, not continu- 
ous. Perhaps the fairness of his wants and the 
ease with which they can be met, have induced 
(his proverbial apathy. In regard to irrigation, I 
noticed 
TwO SYSTEMS OF RAISING WATER. 


One by bullock power and other by means of 
the sweep or lift so familiar to the residents of 
old Colombo, who indulged in the luxury of 
baths in public bathing places. The former is a 
very interesting process. One side of a well is 
built up about three fect high. In this is fixed 
- a beam with two curved uprights bending irto 
‘the well. These support a grooved wheel in 
which runs the rope used in raising the water. 
From the top ofthe wall of the well a sloped em- 
bankment runs for a short distance into a scooped 
hollow in the ground, A large cow-hide stitched 
up, is used as a bucket. Oue end of the rope 
is fixed to it and the other to the yoke of a 
pair of oxen. These stand on the top of the 
slope with their back to the well and the bucket 
is filled. They are driven at a trot to the bot- 
tom of the slope and the bucket reaches the 
surface and is emptied into a trough by drawing 
in a piece of rope attached to the bottom of 
of the bucket. By pulling the reins, the bullocks 
are backed to the top of the slope, and the pro- 


cess of filling the bucket and emptying it is . 


repeated with machine-like regularity. In the 
Western and other parts of Ceylon, except the 
North, the “lift” is worked by a single man, 
who dips the bucket into the well and draws 
it out with comparative ease, owing to the weight 
attached to the other end of the ‘‘ lift.” 
‘In India the lift is notched by having steps or 
indentations cut into it. On it are five or six 
men with long balancing poles, who move up 
and down it to fill the bucket and draw it up. 
A big cauldron takes the place of a bucket. 
The freshness and tbe dark green of all 
cultivated products were a refreshing sight 
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and in contrast with the 
Water is led into the cnitivated patehes by 
means. of drains. Plantain gardens, and as 
I said before, coconut gardens, are also watered 
by drains running between the rows. 
PLANTAIN GARDENS 

are so different to what one sees here. They are 
carefully tended. All the withered branches are 
cut and used to mulch the ground. ‘The leaves are 
all dark green. 

What a pity it is that no one seems interested 
in teaching the Indian ryot how to grow 

COCONUTS. 

The plants are put down six, eight or ten feet 
apart. From the railway one could see large trees 
in the villages and some only of these seemed to 
be bearing well. The nuts for sale at the railway 
stations were little larger in size than the Mal- 
aise coconut. On the lower portion of the 
ine, 


aridity around. 


COTTON 

is met witb. The shrubs are two 
high. The great cctton district is, of course, 
Tinnevelly. The branch line to it diverts from 
the main-line at a place called Manniachi, two 
stations out of Tuticorin. Along the main line 
the centre of a cotton district is Niridunpatti, 
there can beseen large, stone-built cotton mills 
and the managers residence on the top of an 
adjoining barren hill—by the way all the hills 
met with in the neighbourhood of the railway 
seemed to be barren. 

The Indian ryot has not much to learn in the 
way of agriculture. His dry ploughing, involving 
as it does the thorough aération and pulveris- 
ing of the soil, the thoroughness of the opera- 
tion as is seen by every bit of his land, being 
broken up and his systematic irrigation do not 
leave much to be desired. His methods are some- 
what primitive and crude, but their results are 
satisfactory. 

It will be remembered that some years ago, 
after the great famine, there was an attempt made 
at arevival of agriculture. It was argued that one 
of the causes of famine was defective methods 
of agriculture. Amateur Agriculturists condemned 
the Indian system as radically bad. Professor 
Voelcker was commissoned to study the system 
on the spot and to suggest improvements. He 
studied it and the result was that the Agent had 


VERY LITTLE TO BE TAUGHT, 


His conclusions were that his methods were not in 
agreemeit with those in European countries, but 
the conditions of both were dissimilar. His sys- 
tem was the result of the traditional experience 
of many generations and should not be lightly or 
hastily disturbed. Like the Prophet of old he 
was sent to curse, but he blessed instead. On 
the railway journey till Madura is reached, I 
did not notice any rice fields ; all was high and 
dry land cultivation. 


THE RICE-FIELDS 


are very like our own, with ridges and water. 
Of course, as is well-known, the Indian system 


or three feet 


of paddy cultivation is different for our sloven 
and wasteful system of broad-cast sowing. They 


sow in seed-beds and perform the laborious work 
of transplanting. Three-fourths of seed paddy is 
saved by this, a very large item jn the aggregate. 
The benefits accruing from the mode involved in 
transplanting and from more room for the plants, 
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are the development of each individual plant 
into a bush and alarger yield. Weeding, too, is 


general. 
A great deal of time was recently taken 
up over the deliberation of a Commission 


appointed to elaborate a scheme for the form- 


ation ot 
—E——SSEEE 


INDIA-RUBBER: EXTENDED CULTIVA- 
TION AND REPORTED SUBSTITUTE, 


Below will be found some curious informa- 
tion in reference to the extended planting of 
rubber. Costa Rica is pronounced the best 
country in the world for this culture, and an 
estimate is furnished for an estate which is 
truly American in its grandeur, though it also 
reminds us of certain Ceylon ‘‘cinchona” 
estimates in the early “eighties.” In short 
the estimate before us makes out the annual 
profit after seven years on 10,000 acres planted 
with rubber, to be 375,000 dollars, say £75,000 
or £7 10s an acre. This is not too much per 
acre, but the risks over 10,000 acres would 
be considerable.—‘‘ The India-rubber World” 
to hand of July Ist, contains a great deal 
about substitutes for rubber. First, our old 
friend, the Rhea or Ramie plant, is to be 
exploited and we read :— 

Patents cover the Oordner method of manufacturing 
artificial rubber from the Rhea fibre. The capitaliza- 
tion of $10,000,000 has all been underwritten for a 
Syndicate taking it up and no portion of it will be 
sold to the public for a number of months. Under 
the process controlled by the syndicate, a substance is 
produced which has the appearance, odor, and utility 
of crude rubber, and it is claimed that it can be 
manufactured at a fraction of the cost per pound of 
Para unwashed. The products will be manufactured in 
New Jersey. It costs, manufactured, as near as they 
ean figure, 13 or 14 cents per pound, and as soon as 
possible they intend to discoverexastly how much it 
is worth in all kinds of manufactured rubber goods. 
They do net expect it to take the place of Para 
rubber in elastic bands, forinstanee, but in many 
other lines where waterproof qualities, ductility, and a 
certain amount of resiliency are required, they believe 
that is will be found of great value. It is reported 
that Mr. Fred. Lamprough, who came over to America 
with Mr. W J Cordner in order to demonstrate the 
usefulness of the gum to the American purchasers, 
received a handsome fee for his services. Mr. Lam- 
prough will be remembered as the inventor of a sub- 
stitute for India rubber and Gutta percha known as 
+s Volenite.”’ 

But this is not all. The next substitute is 
‘‘Velvril” of which we are told :— 

The basis of ‘‘velvril” is a drying or semidrying 
oil, which is nitrated by strong nitric acid. A nitro 
compound is formed, containing from 4 to 5 per cent 
cf nitrogen, and this is thoroughly purified until ail 
traces of free nitric acid are removed. In practice 
the oils used are linseed oil, and castor oil, but Mr. 
Reid states that, owing to the unstable nature of 
linseed oil, castor oil is preferred, The other ingre- 
dient used is nitro cellulose ot a very low degree of 
nitration. Articles made of ‘‘ volvril’’ materials may 
be placed in boiling water without losing theirshape, 
although with the higher temperature they become 
somewhat moresupple. By great pressure and heat 
combined, however, these materials can be molded 
into any Gesized shape. Mr. Reid exhibited specimens 
of mechine belting, made of ‘‘velvril’’ material, 
such as had been running for more than two years 
under trying conditions, but without showing appre- 
ciable signs of wear. The fabric which forms the 
basis is a cotton canvas of special make, This is 
saturated and coated with a solution 9f “ velyril” 
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material, andis then folded over to the required thick- 
ness and cemented together by means of specially 
constructed machinery. Such belting is stated to 
have very great strength, is waterproof, and un- 
affected by oil or climatic changes. It has been 
found specially suitable for hot climates. The pre- 
pared canvas from which the belting is made can be 
used for a variety of other purposes. Trunks and 
portmanteaus made of it do not, like leather become 
moldy ina damp climate. Ground sheets of “ velvril 

have been made for the British soldiers in camp in 
South Africa. It has also been used for horse covers, 
and, ina different mixture, for printers’ blankets. 


Finally there is an alleged Mexican sub- 
stitute :— 

‘“‘ A rubber factory is in course of construction in 
this city for the extensive preparation of rubber from 
a Mexican weed by a newly discovered process. The 
plant is valued at $100,000 and is owned by a stock 
company, the principal stockholders of which are the 
Messrs. Soberon.”’ 


‘Twentieth Century Gum” is the name 
given to this last new material; but the 
success of it as of the other substitutes has 
not yet been fully tested: and planters ot 
rubber trees in Ceylon and elsewhere may 
take comfort in the fact that there is nothing 
equal to the real article. i 


— 


CRUDE RUBBER AND PLANTING 
INTERESTS. 
AN EXPERIMENT IN COSTA RICA, 


The Indiana Rubber Co. (Goshen, Ind.), mentioned 
in thelast India Rubber World as having been in- 
corporated under Nevada laws, with $1,000,000 capital, 
were organized early in this year. They own 10,000 
acres of land on the east coast of Costa Rica, purchased 
after four years’ investigation in Central America by 
Lester C Singer, of Goshen, Ind., who becomes the 
company’s assistant manager. Ina letter to The 
India Rubber World Mr. Singer writes : 


‘©T was two years in Costa Rica, and decided that 
country to be the best for planting rubber, for the 
reason that there is no dry season onthe Atlantic 
coast of Costa Rica as there is in Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras. I have planted over 300 acres of rubber in Costa 
Rica, and it is doing splendidly. My system of plant- 
ing is to select rich, well drained soil where there is a 
heavy rainfalland no decided dry season. I plant the 
seed in a nursery and transplant in from six months to 
one year. LIunderbrush the land and thin out the 
timber enough to let in the light and air, and after- 
wards keep the plants clear of the undergrowth. I 
have associated myself with the Indiana Rubber Co,, 
whose capital stock is $1,000,000. Three hundred 
thousand dollars of the stock of the company will be 
sold at par for working capital. We expect to com- 
mence active operations soon, for which I shall return 
to Central America,’’ Mr, Singer’s address for a time 
will be in care of the United States consul, San José, 
Costa Rica. 

The company, in their prospectus, state that their 
estate has a water front of seven miles along a river, 
which affords means of ready communication with 
the different districts of the plantation and with the 
coast. ‘The land is as valuable as any in Costa Rica, 
where land similary situated is easily sold for $100 
per acre. . . Sufficient planting has been done to 
prove that the land is well adapted to the growth 
of rubber trees, chocolate, and other tropical plants. 
Some excellent specimens of rubber trees, which 
were planted by a formex owner, are going on the 
land.” Mr. Singer is referred to as “a pioneer in 
the planting and an expert in theculture of rubber 
trees. He has received the commendation of officials 
and others who are interested in the development 
of the resources of Costa Rica. His plantations have 
gone through the experimental stage and haye proven 
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most excellent investments,” The officers of the 
company are: Dr. Irvin J Beckne!l, president; B 
B Brothers, vice president; L M Latta, secretary ; 
Luther EK Bartholomew, treasurer ; A S Zook, attorney; 
~Clark Bruce, manager; Li C Singer, assistant manager; 
and Eva Peck Broce and Orville L Simmons trustees. 

The secretary of the company, in sending a copy 
of their prospectus to The India Rubber World, writes: 

“In view of your article on page 206 of your issue 
of May 1, we beg tocall your attention to the state- 
ments we make, as we believe we have in every case 
been conservative. Shouid you find any statement 
that is at variance with your knowledge of the rubber 
industry we should be glad to have you call our at- 
tention toit.”” The prospectus embraces the following 
estimate of— 

EXPENSE. 

Planting and kringing to produc- 

tion and marketing 1 acre (100 


trees) at the end of 7 years a $40 
10,000 acres will cost .. -.« 400,000 
10,000 acres will produce at 4 poun 
per tree, in seventh year 6 500,000 pounds. 


At New York price of $1 per pound, 


_ wouldbe .. ue ~- 500,000 
Less cost of planting, etc., as above 400,600 
Profit at end of seventh year $100,000 
The production each year after the 
seventh year, being 100,000 pounds 
at $1 per pound, will be -. $500,000 
Caring and marketing at 25 cents 
per pound each year 125,009 
Annual profit jo -. $375,000 


The India Rubber World cannot undertake, in the 
present undeveloped state of the rubber planting 
industry, to pass upon the merits of the estimates 
of planting companies, It may be proper to suggest, 
however, that there nowhere exists, to our knowledge, 
data to justify any particular calculation of the cost 
of planting a given area in rubber and bringing the 
trees to the productive age. It might be more cr 
less than $40 an acre, and accurate statements based 
upon experience would be welcome by the editor. 
Another point is that 100 trees to the acre would 
Beem an unnecessarily small number, as this would 
allow them to be planted 66 feet apart each way, and 
closer planting is advised by most authorities, 
Finally, the ‘‘ New York price of $1 per pound” is 
misleading. This is the price of fine Para rubber, 
but ‘ Centrals,” which grades are obtained from the 
Castilloa elastica, the rubber tree of Costa Rica, 
cannot be expected to bring nearly so much money. 
Weare informed, however, that 65 cents has now been 
substituted for $1 in these estimates. The yield per 
tree is, indeed, estimated conservatively. We shall 
look for the results of this, experiment with much 
interest. 


RUBBER TREES IN SALVADOR. 


Writing from Santa Ana, Salvador—which is near 
the Pacific coast and also near the eastern boundary 
of Guatemala—Mr. J Hillinforms The India Rubber 
World: “ Thave Castilloa elastica growing on all my 
farms upon the Volcan here, so thatt know it will 
grow, but it is in very small numbers, and up to 
now I cannot size up its age. Lut I know that a 
pound of rubber can be had from a tree, because 
the men get it out and use it. These trees have 
grown up here and there, unnoticed and uncared for, 
among the shade covering coffee plantations. I in- 
tend planting some 100,000 trees this year, in order to 
give rubber a trial. ‘Che rubber grows wild along the 
coast and up to our place.” 


RUBBER IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


A correspondert of The India Rubber World writes 
from $an Francisco that a friend in Manila informs 
him that the plant known as the Willoughbeva jirma— 
the kind of rubber plant native to the Malaysian 
peninsula qud the funda islands, a creeper which 
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grows to very large dimensions—is found growing wild 
in marshy sections of the island cf Luzon, in the 
Philippines, 

RUBBER FLANTING IN TRINIDAD, 

In the thirteenth annual report on the royal botanic 
gardens of Trinidad, for the year 1899, the super- 
intendeni, John H Hart,¥.us., gives some notes of 
interest on the progress under cultivation of Castilloa 
elastica, Hevea Brasiliensis, Kickria Africana, and 
other rubber yieldimg species. One Para rubber 
tree has a girth, three feet above ground, of 58 
inches, and ie 40 feet high. Experiments to date 
do not promise a large yield of latex, One- 
fifth of aa acre bas been planted,in Kickaia (Tuagos 
rubber), some of ithe specimens being now 8 feet high, 
and apparently thriving in the Trinidad climate 
‘“Castilloa promises the best of any of the rubbers, so 
far, for locat cultivation, A tree planted in 1885 is 
over 40 feet in height, and 51 inches in girth at 3 
feet from the ground. It yields abundant latex.” 
THE RUBBER OUTLOVCK IN EAST AFRICA 

Mr. Lonis Sgal, of Liverpool, who is interested in 
more than one company engaged in the exploitation 
of Indiarnbber in Africa, said recently to a repre- 
sentative of The India liubber World;—* As regards 
the development of Airica as a rubber-producing 
continent par excellence—I mean as a field for the in- 
vestment of capitalin handling rubber—a satisfactory 
setilement of the trouble in South Africa would no 
doubt beneficially affect the whole of the rabber 
districts in the eastof Africa. If England should gain 
possession of the Transvaal and Orange Free State, 
an enormous impetus would no doubt be given to 
capital to Africa in vailway enterprises, and 
it may be, in such a case, that very speedy progress 
would be made with the Cape to Cairo railway, which 
at present is not far from Portuguese Hast Africa. 
As it is, the country around the Central African 
lakes is improving, and the native population is getting 
over the disastrous effects of the tailure of last year’s 
crops. Itis a strange thing that in central Africa the 
rubber trade should be in so few hands comparatively. 
Two or three of the trading companies have a few 
steamers plying on the rivers and up to the lakes, 
and although possessing only a very limited capital, 
they have trade over an area where there should be 
sufficient room for twenty more companies.” 

The Knglish companies operating in Africa above 
referred to have no connection with the Belgian com- 
panies engaged in the Congo country, but are located 
further east. Good prcfits are reported to have been 
made in bartering goods of English manufacture with 
the natives for rubber collected by them, Mr. Seal 
is of the opinion that American capital might be 
invested profitably in a similar way. 

THE MANGABEIRA AND MANICOBA 
RUBBERS. 


In the Brazilian state of Sao Paulo in 1899 
a law was passed to encourage the cultivation of 
mangabeira rubber (Hancornia speciosa), and premi- 
ums offered for the acclimatization of other good 
rubber species, and for better processes of extracting 
the latex. The mangabeira tree grows native in the 
states of Pernambuco, Bahia, Goyaz, Espirito Santo, 
Sao Panlo, Minaes Geraes, and Rio de Janeiro. There 
are many of the trees in the last three states, A 
recent report from the Belgian legation’ at Rio de 
Janeiro states that attempts to grow mangabeira trees 
from seeds have thus far failed, the planting haying 
been done in lands exposed to the sun. Many native 
trees growing on plantations in Sao Paulo have 
failed to yield a profit to the owners, because of 
having been tapped surreptitiously by the natives. 
The government is now distributing seeds of the 
manicoba or Ceara rubber tree (Manihot Glaziovii), 
and Jarge quantities have been planted, the quality 
of this rubber being superior to the mangabeira. Many 
manicoba trees have been planted, on coffee estates, 
but one planter reports scarcely one of a thousand 
young trees surviving the attacks of ants and othey 
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insects. The government of the state of Bahia is also 
encouraging the growth of manicoba, distributing a 
pamphlet of instructions. A discouraging report is to 
the effect that ‘‘lately the entire cargo of Ceara 
{manicoha] rubber shipped in an Hnglish steamer 
was refused in London, under pretext that this gum 
was of too inferior a quality.” 


RUBBER ee TN TO THE SOUTH 
SEAS, 

In pursuit of its object--the greatest possible inde- 
pendence of Germany in regard to the importation 
of tropical products from foreign countries—the colc- 
nia! industrial committee, at Berlin, have decided to 
send a ‘ Gutta-percha and Caoutchouc Expedition ” 
to the South-sea colonies,” for the purpose of— 

1. The study of the Gutta-percha and Caoutchouc 
culture and exploitation, in Dutch and British Indies 
(Sumatra, Borneo, Java, and Straits Settlements) ; 

2, Planting and increasing the Gutta-percha yield- 
ing Sapotaccees, and the caoutchouc yielding Hicus 
trees and Apocynacze vines of New Guinea and the 
Soutn-sea isles ; 

3. The sending of large quantities of seedsand plant 
material to New Guinea, the South-sea colonies and 
Kamerun, to introduce a regular culture of Gutta- 
percha and Caoutchouc on a large scale ; 

4. Transporting larger quantities of Gutta-percha 
leaves and bark to Germany for experimentation, to 
produce Gutta-percha suited for manufacture. 

Rudolf Schlechter, the botanist, has _ signi- 
fied his willingness to carry out the expedition. 
Herr Schlechter should be _ especially quali- 
fied for this important undertaking, in conse- 
quence of his rich experience gained as leader. of 
the Caoutchouc expedition to Inhambane and West 
Africa; he also carried out, successfully, the expedi- 
tion to West Africa in behalf of the colonial industrial 
committee, introducing the culture of Caoutchouc 
plantations in Kamerun. 

The cost has been estimated at 60,000 marks, 30,000 
of which have beev placed at the disposition of the 
committee, with the proviso that it obtain the re- 
mainder from interested parties. 

The Caoutchouc and cable industries have every 
reason to willingly and materially assist the com- 
mittee to carry out its plan of sending a “‘ Gutta-percha 
and Cacutchouc expedition” to the South-sea islands. 
An authority in our industry once said: ‘The 
Caoutchouc goods manufacturers must manifest the 
‘same interest in the agricultural side of their industry 
as the sugar manufacturers accord the beet culture!” 
The truth contained in these words stands today 
without a doubt, and the sharper the condition of the 
Caoutchouc -market becomes, the nearer a possible 
Caoutchouc famine approaches, and the more we notice 
on the other side how the industries of other coun- 
tries are actively employed in the cultivation of 
Guttapercha and Caoutchouc plantations, the more 
energetic should we be to transform this object to 
a fact indeed, lt is sowing seed into the future, but 
some day it is bound to bear abundant fruit, and 
repay generously the sacrifices made,—Die Gaunmi- 
Zeitung (Dresden). 
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GREEN TEA IN THE KANGRA VALLEY. 
(To the Editor, Indian Planters’ Gazette.) 


Dear Sir,—It may be of interest at the present 
time, when attention is being called to the ad- 
visability of making green tea instead ‘of black 
in some proportions, that the system of manu- 
facture of green iea in the Kangra Valley should 
be made known. It is obvious that this system 
has its defects, but the same should be useful 
as a base upon which to make experiments and 
improvements. .There are few tea districts in 
India where greens are still made, but as. this 
one district produces annually rearly two million 
pounds of this class of tea as against about one 
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million pounds of black tea, it may rather be 
classed as a green than a black tea producing. 
district. The whole green tea crop is purchased, I 
believe, locally, andexported via Ladakh to Central 
Asia, or shipped to the Persian Gulf. 

In order to make green tea the leaf is allowed 
to *“‘run ont ’considerably, four or five leaves being 
plucked on one shoot, the consequence is that the 
quality of the; tea would probably be too inferior 
to compete with China or Japan greens in Euro- 
pean or American markets. There is no doubt 
that really good green tea could be made if nore 
care were taken as to the quality of leaf used 
and more attention pid to cleanliness in manu- 
facture. The kutcha leaf is taken immediately 
from the plantation, and without any withering 
operation is thrown into iron, horizontally placed 
pans which are built ever brick chulas fed b 
wood fires. Hach pan takes about 12 pounds of 
green leaf at a time and is kept from a high 
temperature to red heat, the leaf being stirred 
and turned briskly in ittor one minute for dry to 
seven cr eight for wet leaf, some skill being required 
to prevent it from being scorched. Two wooden 
forked sticks are used to toss the leaf continually 
in the pan, and when it is sufficiently flaccid, it 
is thrown out on to a table, which is placed 
nearly level with the pan itself, and vigorously 
hand-rolled while still hot. The rolled leaf is 
lett in balls of about six inches in diameter, 
but these are carried off almost immediately to 
be broken up again and spread thinly upon 
bamboo mats in the sun. Here the rolled 
leaf remains until the juice which has exuded from 
it and is upon its outer surface becomes sticky, 
and the leaf becomes slightly darker in appear- 
ance. It is then hand-rolled a second time (these 
last two processes being sometimes repeated) and 
the rolled Jeaf is made up into jarger balls, which 
are then taken to the facirg pans. These pans 
are built in chulas at an angle of 80° to 45°, 
two generally being placed back-to-back over one 
chula. The heat of these must not be nearly so 
great as that of the withering pans and not suffi- 
cient to burn the hand if quickly passed over 
them, One of the large balls is thrown into a 
pan and moved about quickly for some time until 
it has become heated, when it is broken up and 
stirred from side to side with a piece of wood 
until the tea has become dry and has obtained a 
grayish gloss, Each leaf of tea produced in this 
way has the appearance of a little twisted ball. 

The only sorting done by the growers is to take 
out the dust by means of a No. 18 bamboo or 
wire sieve, and to hand sort the flat or Bohea leaf. 
The remaining bulk obtains a local price of from 
As. 12 to Rel-1 per butti (41b.), equal to As. 3 
to As. 4-3 per !b., the dust and Bohea fetching 
about As. £to 5 per butti, equal to As. 1 to As, 
1-3 per Ib. 

Many of the green teas manufactured in the 
Kangra Valley are coloured with soapstone by 
which they acquire a fine silky grey appearance, 
Teas coloured in this way seem to he in rather 
greater demand than the uncoloured ones. The 
coating of soapstone is, I believe, supposed to 
preserve the teasto some extent. So-called soap- 
stone which appears to be the same as tie clay 
slate found in the Eastern Himalayas, can be 
purchased in the local bazaars. It is applied to 
the dried tea, about 101lb. of the latter being 
putinto a warmed pan with four ounces of the 
stone and the whole stirred backwards and for- 
wards until the required colour has been obtained, 
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As in the manufacture of black tea variations 

of the above process are found everywhere, and 
Ido not presume to say that the one mentioned 
here is better than any other. In the first with- 
ering in the pans the leat is steamed in the 
‘moisture given off from itself, and in the case 
of wet leaf the steam arises in clouds from the 
pans so that any application for a patent for 
the use of steam in the withering of greea leaf 
cannot seemingly stand. The aroma given off 
by the steamed leaf is quite different from any 
obtained in the manufacture of black tea and 
is an extremely pleasant one.—Yours, &c., 

Holta, 24th July. G. C. DUDGEON. 

io ¢ 


CAMPHOR-TREES IN CALIFORNIA. 


According to the New York Commercial the 
camphor-tree has been grown in California for 
many years as a shade and ornamental tree, 
but no effort hasbeen made to produce camphor 
commercially. At the State University some 
years ago a small sample of carmphor was made 
‘from the twigs and foliage, and was exhibited 
at the fairs. The trees are widely distributed 
‘over the State of California, both along the coast 
and in the interior, and everywhere are much ad- 
mired for their thrifty growth and natural beauty. 
These trees are probably nearly forty years of age, 
sixty feet in in height, and three feet in dia- 
meter at the base. 


—— —_ _>___—_——_—- 


COFFEE AND CACAO IN THE 
CAMEROONS. 


It appears that coffee growing has practically 
had to be abandoned in the German colony of the 
Cameroons. owing to the ravages of a beetle 
which attacked the roots of the trees, but that 
cacao cultivation has succeeded admirably, and 
-most satisfactory progress has been made by the 
industry. At the present moment all the southern 
and western slopes of the mountains are studded 
with plantations, on which about 4,000 labourers 
are employed, as against 2,000 last year—3,000 
of these are natives of the colony. About 150 
labourers were imported from Togoland by State 
aid, and a hope is expressed that labourers from 
that colony will by degrees take the place of 
the Liberian labor which has had to be imported 
hitherto. ‘Tbe labour question remains an im- 
portant one, more especially in view of the late 
troubles in the Rio del Rey district, since the 
increased requirements of the plantations will 
demand at least 6,000 labourers for the present 
season, 
of the value of about £15,600 in 1898-99, and it 
is expected that this will be largely increased, 
although the amount is already over £9,000 more 
than the value of the crop brought to the market 
in 1395 96.—Home and Colonial Mail. 


—_— i 
THE PRICKLY PEAR AS FODDER. 


Poyerty, one has been told, makes strange bed- 
fellows, but that the famine should drive cattle 
to the prickly pear for food is a new develop- 
inent. We read in an Indian paper that the 
fullowing instructions regarding the use of prickly 
pear as food for cattle have been published by the 
Political Agent at Kathiawar for ;eneral informa- 
tion under the orders of the Bombay Government : 
—“The instructions how to prepare the leaves 
pre as follows:—The instruments consists of a 


The cacao plantations produced a crop 
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knite, a pair of tongs, and a pincer. The tongs 
are intended to hold the Jeaf and the knife to ent 
it, and the pincers to pluck out the thorns. 
after this is done, the leaf shouid be washed in 
water, to remove any stray thorns that may be 
sticking to the gummy matter in the leaves, and 
then have the leaves cut into pieces of one inch 
square, and sprinkle a handful of horse-gram or 
chenna-gram flour mixed with a little salf over the 
pieces, when the cattle usually will take to it 
without any difficulty. But in the case of such 
cattle which do not take-to it willingly, a few 
pieces may put into their mouth, and the two lips 
be held together, till they chew the pieces and 
acquire a taste for them. By this means even 
new cattle can be accustomed to this fodder 
within two or three days. An ordinary woman 
cooly for a payment of two annas can bring pre- 
pared leaves of about 100 lbs. which can feed 
three or four starving cattle to keep them alive 
till prosperous times occur.” 


pie AUREUS FORE ES Ee 
BRAZIL COFFEE NOTES.’ 


The planters in various Sao Paulo districts are still 
publishing unfavourable reports of the new crop, 
and are advising the holding of coffee for higher 
prices. i 

A 8. Paulo telegram of the 27th ultimo says, the 
commercial firm of Leite Ribeiro is about to be 
transformed into an association composed of planters 
for the purpose of extending the coffee propaganda 
in Europe. 

Natarally the rise in exchange means lower cur- 
rency prices for coffee, which will be unfavourable 
to the planter as the costs of production will not 
be reduced for some time to come. We may there- 
fore expect protests against forcing up exchange 
before we are many weeks older. 

The negotiations between the minister of foreign 
affairs and the ministers of France and Italyin re- 
gard to the import duty on coffee in those countries 
terminated on the 27th ult. The two countries con- 
cede a reduction of twenty francs and twenty liras 
per one hundred kilogrammes in the duties now 
levied in their custom houses on Brazilian coffee 
while Brazil engages not to impose maximum rates on 
their products imported into this country. The accord 
can be terminated only by six months notice. 
Though less than what she claimed, the accord is 
a victory for Brazil, for she secures a reduction of 
about thirteen per cent on the French tariff rate 
without the cost of a single concession.—Prom 
the Rio News, July 3rd. 

——____.—_________ 


COCONUT CULTIVATION IN §. AFRICA. 


‘Mr. Hulley, magistrate, Umlalazi, in his district, 

report to the Natal Agricultural Journal, says:— 
It is surprising that no attempt has been made 
to cultivate the coconut palm on the Uoast lands. 
The reason probably is that the tree is said> to 
take very many years to come to maturity. It 
would be interesting to knowthe age of the one 
on the Tongaat estate, the only one I believe 
in the country which I think I was told, bore 
jruit this year for the fir-t time. The Dutch, 
when Ceylon was in their possession, compelled 
the villagers to plant tracts of country with the 
palm from Colombo sonthwards, and since then 
the Sinhalese, alive to its value, have kept 
opening up fresh coconut land, until now there are 
about 600,000 acres under cultivation. It is said 
that only one-third of the crop, which in good 
years is worth £1,00(,000, is exported in’ the 
shape of coir fibre, oil, nuts, &c., the rest is sed 
as food, and for ether purposes by the people.— 
Natal Mercwry, July 23. 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


PEPPER IN INDIA.—The Coorg Correspondent 
of the Madras Mail writes :—‘‘The planting of 
pepper is being attended to on a larger scale than 
I was aware of when writing on the last ecca- 
sion. Some local ryots have gone in for it largely, 
1 hear one man having put out 50,000 cuttings 
this season.” 


PLANTING IN ToBAGO.—The Impeviai Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the West Indies ha lampe 
published some hints and suggestions for plantisu 
Cacao in Tobago. According to the preface, by 
Dr. Morris, these notes were prepared many years 
ago by Mr, Edward R Smart, and we’e published 
in a Tobago journal that no longer exists. Mr. 
Smart, however, being still in the island, lately 
offered these notes for reproduction, and they have 
been revised by Mr. J Hart, and issued in their 
present form. Other notes on other plants included 
in this little pamphlet were prepared by Sir Ko- 
bert Liewelyn, formerly administrator of Tobago 
at present Administrator of the Gambia, West 
Africa.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


A Hint: Wuy not JAFFNA MANGOES 00 ?— 
An effort is being made, (says the Daily Mail 
-of July 14,) to bring the Bombay mangoes _ to 
England, and, indeed, for a few hours this week 
a small show of this fruit made an unwonted 
sight in a Bond street fruiterer’s window. ‘* But 
they were all snapped up as soon as the Anglo- 
Indians got to know of it,” said Mr. George 
Adam, who had exhibited them. He showed our 
representative a letter he had received from 
Kathiawar, India, proposing to export Bombay 
mangoes to London as a regular article of 
» commerce. 


. A BRAZILIAN COMMITTEE OF AGRICULTURE. — 

In Campinas (Brazil) a municipal committee of 
agriculture is about to be formed, consisting of 
three planters, whose duties will be: ‘To report 
to the Government of the State everything of 
“interest regarding agriculture in the munici- 
pality ; to collect information for the assistance 
of the district inspector of agriculture, and his 
guidance in estimating the probable crop; to 
“summon, and preside at meetings of the planters 
‘of the locality, with the same object; and to 
indent on the Government for seeds and “slips” 
for transplanting, where such are required.— 
Planting Opinion, July 28. 


AGRICULTURE IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA.— 
We have received some copies of the monthly 
journal of the Department of Agriculture 
for Western Australia from March to July 
of the present year, ‘The contents are in- 
teresting, though chiefly dealing with live- 
stock and farming. The regulations for 
analyses of soils strikes us as rather 
peculiar :— 

The Department of Agriculture is now prepared 
to make analyses of soils, and furnish a full re- 
‘port on same for the sum of £3 138s 6d for each 
- amalysis, one half of which will be paid by the 
Department of Agriculture. All samples to be 
-delivered free at the ofiices of the Department. 
West Australian Chambers, St. George’s Terrace, 
, Perth accompanied by the above-named fee. 

. We suppose this means that the farmer 
*“must deposit £3 13s 6d with his samples of 
- soils; but that he will get back not only 
' the required analyses, but also £1 16s 9d half 
“the fee, pour encowrager les autres | 


Rubbers of the Malay Pentusula,” 
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PARA RUBBER: GooD PRICES —This product 
seems likely to be a very good paying one for 
proprietors, who are able to grow it on their 
estates, as by the last mail an advice was 
received of the sale of some rubber grown 
and prepared on Culloden estate in the district 
of Kalutara at 3s 73d per lb. Well done! 


AGRICULTURAL BULLETIN OF THE MALAY 
PENINSULA.—The May Bulletin of the Gardens 
and Forest Departments, Straits Settlements 
contains some valuable papers upon ‘ Native 
66 Iy s » fF De +B] 
‘* Bee-hawk Moth Caterpillars,” « Pare Rabie 
* Kiekxia africana,’ and Injarions Funei.” 
There is also a plate illustrating certain insects. — 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW IN WEsT AFRICA.—The 
exhibition recently held at Daker, West A frica, is 
probably the first of its kind in tropieal Africa 
The exhibits were chiefly native articles and pro- 
ducts, The show was held in the public park, and 
to encourage the natives no entrance fee was 
charged. ‘The Government of the Colony are 
trying to introduce the cultivation of Brazilian 


rubber, and they supply seeds without a chare 
Globe, July 20. e oy eee 


SUPERIORITY OF ORANGES.—A well informed 
writer on oranges pays the following tribute to 
Florida oranges: ‘If the Californians could 
omy furnish us with an orange that had less 
skin and more juice—well, then consumers of the 
country would have nothing more to say. How 
highly these virtues in the orange are appre- 
ciated isshownin the magnificent prices cea 
for Florida oranges—figures about double paid 
tor the California, product.”—Planters’ IM. onthly. 


INDIAN TURPENTINE.—The production of tur- 
pentine in India is likely before long, to “become 
an important industry. The Punjab Government 
have recently sanctioned the establishment of a 
factory for the distillation of the crude resin. the 
experiments conducted in the Dehra-Doon Labora. 
tory and in Kangra having convinced the Forest 
Department that production on a very consider. 
able scale is possible. In the Kangra Valle 
forests alone, last season, some twelve imu 
maunis of resin were collected.—Proneer, Auge 4 

g 


JAPANESE TEA av THE EXHIBITION.—Wrili f 
Japanese pavilion at the Paris Exhibition pepe 
correspondent of T'ruth says:—* The only tea drunk 
and sold at the pavilion is from Formosa. Tt tastes 
like strong pekoe. I cannot say I like it, but ‘the 
Japs. do. They drink very weak and lukewarm 
There is a kind of Formosa tea that cosig three 
francs a cup, and is only drunk in Japan: on 
ozcasions of high \ceremony, The tea-house as 
the Exhibition “is subsidised by the Imperial 


pees and ran by two gentlemanly little 


BRAZILIAN CoFFEE FACTORY IN Lonpon.—The 
new factory which -has recently been: opened by 
Motta’s Brazilian Coffee Company (Limited), at 


- 178, Goswell-road, E:C., is in all respects eminently 


suitable for the preparation of Motta pure coffee 
under the best conditions (writes a representative) 
Machinery and other appliances of the most 
modern type have been installed. There is roo: 
for the coffee “trade to. develop, and Mott's 
Brazilian Coffee Company (Limited)—whose head 
offices are at 116, Bishopsgate-street Withous E.C 
—evidently intend to do all in their power to 
foster the demand.—Grecers’ Journal, July 14, 
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MALACCA THA : Waar Next ?--We gather 
that tea is now being cultivated and made in 
Malacca and an expert in Singapore declares 
it to be “most excellent tea in flavour 
and quality ’—capable of holding its own 
against Indian tea, ata dearer price. 

Bampoos —In Madras as usual a number of 
experiments were made with the bamboo ; 1n 
Kistna six hundrends bamboo piants were put 
out in the Weld reserve and they are doing well. 
In South Malabar several kinds of bamboos artifi= 
cially introduced on the banks of the rivers in 
Pokoteand Mulathmanna are doing well, Arundi- 
naira Brandisii (the giant bamboo), planted in Ay- 
yavallikava in 18797 have now some of them a 
girth of twenty-two inches.—Indian Agricultu- 
rist, Aug. 1. 

SHADE TREES FOR PLANTATIONS.—Mr 
Charles Gibbon gives his brother planters 
the result of his prolonged experience in a very 
sensible way in his letter elsewhere, which is 
well-worth careful consideration. It used 
to be said that no shade could be required 
above 4,000 feet, for there was nearly always 
a canopy of cloud available. But even in 
Dimbula, the benefins of grevilleas among tea 
—if not for shade, at any rate as break winds 
and for their leaves as manure—have been 
appreciated. 


Tea MACUINERY.—Messrs. Thacker, Spink & 
Co., Calcutta, will shortly receive an entirely 
orivinal work oi the first importance to planters and 
to all concerned in the tea industry. ‘Lea Machi- 
nery and Tea Factories” by A. J. Wallis-Taylor, 
a work concerned with the machinery and mechani- 
cal appliances required upon a tea plantation, and 
with the buildings and material arrangements 
which hive to be provided for dealing with the 
leaf asit is taken from the plant until it is ready 
for transport. ‘There are over 200 illustrations, for 
the most part specially drawn tor the book. — 
Planting Opinion, August 4. 

THe HIGHEST PoINt at which flowering plants 
have been found, acccording to a recent paper 
to the London Linnean Society, was in Tibet 
at 19,200 feet. Nine species recorded to 19,000 
feetor higher. The plants were mostly of the order 
composite, aud deep-rooting perennial herbs having 
a rosette of leaves close to the ground with the 
flowers closely nestled in the ceutre, are charac- 
teristic of these attitudes. In the Bolivian Andes 
Sir Ma:tin Conway found two species of flowering 
plants at 18,700 feet and thirty-nine above 14,000 
teet, the latter belonging to thirty-four general 
and twenty-one natural orders.—Indian Agri. 
culturist, Aug. 1. 

THe SEA FisHERIES of Malabar and South 
Canara with seven plates (chiefly photo- 
graphs of fishing villages and boats) by Kdgar 
hurston, of the Madras Government Mu- 
geum, is a useful brochure of some 166 pages 
with statistical appendix, in which are given 
abundant particulars of a great variety of fish 
caught, contents of stomach, hauls, sale 
price, &c. In one table we find the exports 
of salt fish from Mangalore to Colombo for 
seven years; and in 1898-9 a maximum export 
was attained in 2,635,990 Ib. valued at 
R287,817. It is certainly very strange that 
Ceylon fishermen cannot retain this industry 
and salt enough fish for local demand, But 
we suppose nothing now remains of the 
experiment set agoing by the late Mr. 
Ravenscrott, Auditor-General, 
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CHINESE TEA [y Russia.—As far back a 
June a meeting of Russian tea dealers was 
held at St. Petersburg, we learn from the 
Allahabad journal, to consider the position 
of the tea trade and the probable result of 
the disturbances in China. It was resolved 
that the price of tea should be gradually 
increased 

THE ‘“‘Cuin Bara Tea.”—We: are _in- 
debted to the correspondent who brings Mr. 
Harcourt Skrine’s enterprise in respect of 
‘Tea for Chemists” under our notice—see 
elsewhere. Surely his ‘cold process” is 
more or less identical with that patented 
by Mr Armitage, although the latter has 
taken no credit for producing an article of 
special value to chemists who retail tea. 

Mocua TEA Company.—We heartily con- 
gratulate the shareholders upon the flourish- 
ing condition of this Company and _ trust 
that the working may long continue to be 
suchas to warrant an annual dividend of 15 
per cent. The whole history of this Com- 
pany (notwithstanding the purchase of fresh 
estates !) is a wonderful illustration of what 
“tea” can do under favourable circumstances 
and good management; but then the capita- 
lisation per acre of tea was low to begin with. 


NEW MARKETS FOR TEA AND COFFEE.—Perhaps 
the most interesting subject and certainly one 
of the most impotant, discussed at the Annual 
Meeting of the United Pianters Association of 
Southern India was that entitled ‘‘New Markets”:— 

The Hon. Mr. Acworth’s remarks about tea point 
to an object lesson for planters of coffee aswell as 
tes. Some critics may urge that the enhanced demand 
for Ceylon and Indian teas, coming together with the 
expenditure of huge sums on the exploiting of old 
and new markets,is but a coincidence. Even if so, 
siys the Madras Mail, it is a curious coincidence that 
Ceylon, which has spent the more freely, has made 
the more rapid psogress. We cannot overlook the 
possibility that a great deal of trade that was for- 
merly done th-cugh London now takes place among 
the statistics of direct trade with America, Russia 
and other countries. But the gross total has expanded ; 
and it is remarkable that the expansion of this direct 
foreign trade has been so much greater with Colombo 
than with Calcutts. In both markets there are buyersre- 
presenting English, American and Russian firms, There 
are as good opportunities for buying in Calcutta as in 
Colombo. We cannot, -therefure, be surprised if the 
inference be drawn that the more rapid progress of 
the one, a8 compared with the other, is mainly due 
to the more liberal way in which ‘‘ the wheels have 
been greased” in the case of Ceylon. At any rate, 
the suggestions that are made, based upon this in- 
ference, would appear to be worth atrial. Let India 
try advertising and canvassing on a scale propor- 
tionate to that of Ceylon. Let her expenditure in 
this direction be increased for a year or two. The 
yesalts would soon show whether there was a strong 
probability that the growth of demand turned upon 
the degree of ‘‘ push” applied by planters, or if we 
must seek some other explanation of the fact that 
Ceylon’s superior success has been coincident with 

eylon’s more liberal expenditure in efforts to make 
her teas kuowu and appreciated throughout the world. 
Thove is, we fear, little chance of India adopting 
a quasi-voluntary cess such as this which Ceylon 
plauters have had made compulsory upon themselves. 
There remains, however, another course open, the 
course of voluntary subscriptions to such a #und as 
that of the American and Foreign Market fund of 
the Indian Tea Association. This appears to be the 
course suggested during the proceedings of the 
U.P. A.S.1., and the future must largely depend 
upon the extent to which, and the manner in which 
South Indian planters follow this course, 


“yisit he paid to Ceylon on his way out. 
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THE INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION (LONDON). 


The report of the general committee for the year 
1899-1900, presented at the meeting held on Thursday, 
is a record of the work performed by the Association 
and its able secretary, Mr. H Tye, in the interests of 
the Indian tea industry. 

Under the heading 


INDIAN TEA CROP or 1899, 

the report says, “It is interesting to note the growth 
of the direct shipments to outside markets in view of 
the increased production both in India and Ceylon, 
and the continued efforts which must be made to 
absorb as large a proportion of the crop as possible by 
pushing consumption in foreign countries.’’ Under 
“Ocean freights,” the report states that owing to the 
dissatisfaction felt for some time past with regard to 
the high rates of freight charged on tea by the Steam 
Conference liners, repeated representations have been 
addressed to the Conference asking for a reduction of 
one half in the present rate, but with no result. A 
circular has, therefore, been distributed inviting ship- 
pers to terminate the existing agreement with the 
Conference. The committee records that it has been 
successful in its efforts to reduce the warehouse 
charges. Under this heading an account is given of 
the work performed by the Association, in, con- 
junction with the Ceylon Association in London, 
in securing the 10 per cent reduction that 
was ultimately obtained, and which represents a 
considerable gain to the industry. It has, however, one 
drawback, viz., that in the case of the building and 
taring charges the full reduction previously conceded 
has not been continued. A very interesting feature 
of the report is the description of the enterprising 
efforts being made to push Indian _ teas on tne Con- 
tinent through the medium of the Paris Exhibition, 
Tea samples are being displayed, and a tea room has 
been established under the management of Mr. HE F 
Langdale, who wasin charge of similar work at the 
Health Exhibition at Harl’s Court; and who, it is 
satisfactory to note, reports that the business is steadily 
improving. Samples are also being distributod, and a 
stall bas been fitted up at which teas are sold in packets. 

Reference is made to the fact that on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Voelcker, Mr. H H Mann, B.Sc., 
F,I.C., was appointed as 


SCIENTIFIC OFFICER TO THE ASSOCIATION, 
‘and has submitted un interesting report on a short 
The Labour 
‘Bill, to which special objection has been taken by all 
interested in tea in Assam, who consider that no good 
or sufficient reason has been shown for the proposed 
increase of wages, was considered by @ special sub- 
committee, and their report sent to Calcutta, and em- 
bodied in the representations laid before the Indian 
Government. The Bill was referred to a special com- 
mittee of the council, but the consideration of same 
was afterwards postponed to next season. ‘The next 
item of interest is an account of the one pound draft 
dispute, which describes the compromise ultimately 
effected as “entirely satisfactory to wo one except the 


“Treasury.” We may here mention that the report 
“etates that the question of the revision of the Public 
“Sale Conditions has been under discussion between 


representatives of sellers and buyers, but that difficulty 
is experienced in deciding. on alterations which will 
satisfy both parties. ‘Strong opposition was offered by 


' the London Chamber. of Commerce to the bills to be 


brought before Parliament by the dock companies 
regarding the imposition of extra dock charges, &c , 
and they requested the Association to appoint a 
‘member of their committee to represent their 
interests. Mr. A Roberts, on being © re- 

uested, had consented to represent the Association. 
he Bill was thrown out on being brought before 
Parliament, and a Royal Commission is being ap- 
‘pointed to consider the whole dock question, The 


‘pdvisability of a Dock Trust. is. still engaging, the _ 
vattention of the uondon Chamber of Commerce. 


With regard tothe increased duty on tea, the report 


: ‘points out that although no doubt the Chancellor of 
othe Exchequer intended that this spogial tax should - 


el 
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be paid by consumers of tea in the United Kingdom, 
it is felt that it will fallchiefly upon producers, who 
were already sufficiently hampered by the increase 
inthe exchange. It also comments upon the injustice 
of tea paying 6d perlb. duty, while coffee and cocoa, 
which directly compete with tea, only pay I4d 
and 1d per lb respectively, although the average 
price of all three, excluding duty, is about 8d per lb. 
The committee contemplate making a representation 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer with a view to the 
more equitable adjustment of taxation on these 
articles, the early removal of the war tax on tea, and 
a further reduction of the duty, which imposes a 
heavy burden on the industry. 
Itis satisfactory to note that 


THE REGULATION OF SALES 
which was in operation throughout last season worked 
smoothly, and that the committee intend to take the 
matter up again this season, As the report points 
out, Ceylon teas are imported more or less ail the 
year round, and therefore practically regulate them- 
selves, whereas Indian teas are nearly all imported 
within eight orninemouths, and even in regard to these 
certain months, are heavy, others light, while tho con- 
sumption varies very little all the year round. Aa most 
importers know by now, the committee have decided 
to offer a bonus on green tea shipped direct from India 
in order to encourage planters to meet the large de- 
mand existing foritim America. As a further effort 
to exploit foreign markets, a circular. was issued in 
April last inviting tea growers to support a levy for 
the current year on a similar scale to that raised in 
former years, and it is hoped that an equally good 
response will be made as for last year. It is proposed 
toapply the new levy not only to the American but 
to Continental markets, concerning which special 
inquiries are being made. Useful work has been done 
during the past year with regard to the joint advertis- 
ing of Indian and Ceylon tea inthe United Siates, and 
the committee express their obligation to Mr. Macken- 
zie, the Ceylon Commissioner, who has superintended 
the business generally. The commiutee comment upon 
the officiousness of the Post Office in ruling against the 
delivery of samples closed agains iuspection. As 
everybody knows, it is absolutely essential that the 
samples should be sent in hermetically sealed boxes, 
as they have hitherto been done, and which is not 
objected to in India, in order that they should reach 
England in a fresh condition. The Postmaster- 
General has been appealed toin vain, and a deputation 
was refused, but the committee will again address the 
above mentioned official as it is a matter of great 
importance to the industcy.. Finally the committee 
report that upwards of £2,080 has been generously 
subscribed in response to the appeal of the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India on behalf of the in- 
habitants of the famine striken districts of India, and 
also that £400 was subscribed in conjunction with 
Ceylon fortherelief of thesufferers by the fire in Ottawa. 
Some interesting, statistics concerning the quantities 
and value of the tea imported for home consumption 
in various Continental countries, kindly supplied by 


_ the Intelligence Branch of the Commercial Department 


of the Board of Trade, are attached to the report. 
The annual general meeting of the Association was 
held yesterday. A full report of the proceedings will 
be given in next week’s issue.—Home and Colonial 
Mail, July 27. 
—_—_ 2 
BAMBOO GUM: A MODERN MIRACLE. 


Probably no modern discovery in natural history 
has been more seemingly miraculous (says 
“* Science Siitings ”) than the finding of an edible 
gum excuding from the bamboos of Central India 
at a time when the people are suffering from their 
greatest. famine. This substance is pleasantly 
sweet, occurs in white or brown rods about an inch 
long, and is found by Mr. David Hooper, of the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta, to consist mainly 
of a sugar related to, if not indentical with, cang 
sugar.— Glebe, July 26, 
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MICA AND ITS USES. 


Bengal is the chief seat of mica mining in the 
world. Calcutta exports more mies than all the 
other ports of the world put together. Its brokers 
have handled and sold more mica than the brokers 
of any other city. Its scientific men have personal 
acquaintance with the mines and mining men. Its 
merchants own the mines, and from constant deal- 
ing with the material know the best markets, and 
the mercantile value of any sample that could be 
submitted to them. 
nomic Products ignore the valuable opinion available 
near at home in order 
is erroncous, misleading; 
Professor Windham R Dunstan says: “The mica 
experts report that the samples are quite worthless, 
thejr chief defect being that they are striated or 
cross-grained and much cracked. | 
as only adapted for electrical purposes.” (The italics 
are mine.| Cracked, striated, and cross-grained 
mica is wholly unsuited for electrical purposes. Any 
electrical engineer would have told Professor Duns- 
tan thisand I cannot conceive where he could have got 
this wholly incorrect information. On the strength 
of this report, coming from the source it does, mi- 
ners, new to the business, may send home cracked cross- 
grained, striated mica, for electrical purposes, and 
find they have been “sold” since such mica 
is utterly worthless for dynamos. For electrical 
purposes the mica must be in perfectly even plates, 
free from buckling or corrugation, It must not be 
perforated or cracked in any way. In another part 
of this report Professor Dunstan says : “They 
(the plates of mica) should be roughly trimmed square 
or oblong, no piece to have more than five sides.” 
This is incorrect Bengal mica is seldom, or never, 
cut square or oblong. It is roughly sickle-dressed 
to any shape the plate will give, round, zigzag, 
or polygonal. Again: ‘Care should also be exercised 
not to pack in the same case plates of mica varying 
more than one inch, in either length or breadth.” 
Mica shipped from Calcutta varies far more than this. 
© Specials ’’ are packed in the same case, and there 
may be anything from 36 square inches to 100 
square inches. Number 1 are plates from 24 square 
inches to 36 square inches, and all of these 
go in the same case. “There is practically no 
gale for plates for less than # inches in-width.” A 
reference to any electrical mica dealer’s price-list will 
show that high prices are asked for ‘steeps” 14inch 
wide and 6 inches long.—Indian Agriculturist. 


> 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Mpy Ourt.—According to the latest report of the 
British Consul-General for Chili there should be a 
market for the increased supply of Indian and Ceylon 
teas in that Republic. The consumption of tea, the 
Consul-General says, appears to be on the increase if 
one may judge from the great number of brands ad- 
vertised on all sides. Most of the tea sold is of poor 
quality, notwithstanding that the public are charged 
exorbitant prices. The import duty is one dollar per 
Kilo, or about 84 per lb. Ceylon teas of good to fine 
quality, he adds, are unobtainable, and there should 
be a good and increasing market for them if once 
introduced, During 1898, which was a year in which 
all imports were much restricted, 639 tons of tea were 
imported, and although the figures for 1899 are not 
yet wholly procurable, they show that the imports of 
tea have largely increased. The value of the increase 
amounta to £20,000, In 1898 the British Empire sent 
to Ghili 464 tons of tea, China coming neat with 
129 tons. 

Russisu asour ua ——A correspoudent calls our 
atteution toan article on tea, recently pwblished in 
a paper, presumably circulating in the household, in 
which statements are made about tea, cwlled from 
various sources, Which are really fanny. We do not 
know whether they are intended to read as ‘fact. or 
fiction, but there is certainly nothing’ humorous in 


jhe style of the writer, After dealing vagst sexjgusly 
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with tea and the tea trade generally, a warning \is 
given against excessive tea-drinking, and then the old 
story about the increase of idiocy and lunacy due to 
tea-drinking, especially in Ireland, is trotted out. But 
the gem of the collection is in the simple statement 
that “not long ago the papers contained an account of 
a woman who had died, so it was supposed from 
the effects of excessive tea-drinking after turning 
dark green colour.” Whether the poor woman turned 
green with envy, or tea, before or after death, or 
whether she drank black tea or green by the cup 
or by the pailful, or how long since this awful thing 
happened, who the coroner was, “and which news- 
papers yeported it, we offer as conundrums to those 
interested, The idea that tea will, if indulged in 
too freely, change our colour at some stage of our 
earthly pilgrimage is distinctly embarrassing, and if 
such stories were freely circulated and believed they 
might have some effect on the consumption.— Home 
and Colonial Mat!, Aug. 3. 
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BRITISH NORTH BORNEO, 
RAILWAY PROGRESS AND DEVELOP- 
MENT: 

200,000 ACRES OCF LAND AVAILABLE FOR TOBACCO: 


The 35th half-yearly meeting was held yesterday 
at the Cannon-street Hotel. Mr. Richard B. Martin 
M.P., presided. Hestated :—The tobacco industry 
was flourishing in four districts—Kudat, Sandakan 
Lahad-Datu, and Tawao. These districts produced 
estate tobacco—that was tobacco grown under 
European supervision for export to the markets of 
Europe ; but from Provinee Keppel, there was a 
considerable trade in native tobacco. The actual 
length of railway under construction was about 110 
miles, and the whole of the rails were on the spot. 
Starting from two points on the west coast—namely 
Weston aud Jesselton—the line ran for about 20 
miles in a north-easterly direction and 58 miles ina 
south-westerly direction, meeting at Beaufort, on 

‘the Padas River. From Beaufortit ran almost due 
south-east, skirting the Padas River and the Penotal 
Gorge tillit reached Tenom, in the interior. With- 
in two years it was hoped that the railway would 
have opened up the company’s territory to a point 
from which the interior trade could be developed 
and the people controlled. The sections now under 
construction would form the key to the vast in- 
terior of North Borneo. The line would traverse 
and open up some of the richest country in the 
territory, and with the facilities which the railway 
would afford a great development in the general 
trade of the country might be expected. By 
laying portable rails up the many valleys between 
Beaufort and Tenom, numerous artificial feeders 
to the main line could be formed, and timber 
cutters would be enabled to handle large trees and 
transport them both expeditiously and cheaply. 
without breaking bulk, to the fine harbour of Gaya, 
where it could be shipped. from. the jetty which 
was being built there. To the east, north and 
south of Tenom, the interior terminus of the rail- 
way, there was a very extensive country, where all 
tropical and many sub-tropical products could be 
grown. The whole trade of the hitherto imacces- 
sible interior would be exclusively carried by the 
railway. Apart altogether from the indirect bene- 
fits which the line would confer upon the Govern- 
ment and the country generally, there wasa fair 
prospect in the near future of the railway becoming 
in itself a sprofitable undertaking. The sales:of 
land not only along the route bat ‘at the different 
termini would undoubtedly be considerable, In 
his ‘Forest of the Far East,’ published tiearly ‘50 
years ago, Sit Spencer St, John drew attention to 
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Gaya Bay, which he described as anoble harbour ; 
and it would be difficult to conceive any place in 
Borneo better adapted to an important trade centre. 
Tt was practically on the high way of steamers 
passing between Europe and all the intervening 
poits, and China, as well as the Philippines and 
Japan. It was felt that the trade which would be 
developed by the 110 miles of railway terminating 
at Jesselton could not fail to attract the passing 
steamers to a port which was not only easy of access, 
hut safe for all classes of vessels. Reverting to 
the subject of exports, he stated that more than 
one-half was under the head of tobacco. The first 
crop of tobacco exported in 1887 was valued at only 
£471, whereas the crop exported in the pasv year 
was valued at £186,454. The initial difficulties of 
management, climate and labour had been over- 
come, and the cost of the production of tobacco in 
Borneo compared most favourably with that of 
Sumatra. It was estimated that the railway would 
open up something like 200,000 acres of land snit- 
able forthe: growth of tobacco. The telegraph 
system was still being extended, about 350 miles 
were working, and another 100 miles vere in course 
ef construction. The traffic so far had not been 
great, but the telegraph was invaluable to the 
Government, and more than paid for itself as a 
utilitarian and economic work.—London /'imes, 
Aug. 1, 


Se 


SUGAR CULTIVATION IN THE STRAITS. 


With reference to sugar cultivation in Perak, this 
form of cultivation is confined to the three coast 
districts of Krian, Matang and Lower Perak, which 
I will-deal with seratam:» 

Keran.--Lhe total area of land alienated for the 
cultivation of sugar in this district amounts to 35,359 
acres. Many applications for land for sugar cultiva- 
“tion were received during the year, but, owing to the 
proclamation of irrigation areas, in connection with 
the irrigation scheme for fostering the cultivation of 
rice, little, if any, moresugar land remains available 
in this district. The, amount of sugar (brown and 
white) exported during the year was 276,689 pikuls, 
valued at $1,282,237. There are 26 sugar estates in 
Krian, of which the largest is Gula, belonging to an 
European Company, and comprising an area of 9,512 
acres, while there isa @hinese-owned estate of 4,500 
acres, and there are four other estates, also owned 
by Chiuese, comprising an approximate area of 2,000 
acres each: the total area under actual cultivation is 
estimated at 15,779 acres. Ten of the estates have mills 
_worked by steam-power, and the machinery at Gula 
is of the best Bae latest description: the remaining 
mills. are worked by buffaloes, but, in two cases, 
cattle will shortly be replaced by steam power. The 

. labour force employed consists of 4,121 Chinese coolies 
“partly, working on wages and partly ou a system of 
‘sub-leases, and 3,597 Indians, of whom about. half are 
indentured immigrants, and the remainder free 
_labourers.. ‘ < 
’” Marane.—There are 12 sugar estates in ihe Matang 
District, of which the largest comprises an area of 
“1,854 acres. The total area of land alienated for sugar 
cultivation in this district amounts to 6,500 acres, and 
it, is unlikely that this area will be largely increased, 
‘as most of the available sugar land has been included 
‘ih ean irrigation area, in connection with the cultiva- 
“tion of rice. The cultivation of sugav in the Matang 
“district only began in 1897, and consequently little of 
the produce has yet been exported: the total quan- 
tity last year amounted to 2,056 pikuls. A complete 
factory capable of dealing with 24,000 tons of sugar- 
cane is being erected on an estate owned by SirJ W 
‘Ramsden, and it is probable that most of the cane 
‘produced in Matang willbe sentto this factory. 

Lower Perak.—The cultivation of sugar-cane in 
Lower Perak is still in its infancy, but it is probable 
that, within the next few years, the area of land under 
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this form of cultivation will be largerthan tbat of any 
district in Perak, as there are vast tracts of available 
State land still unalienated, approximately estimated 
by the District Magistrate at 180,000 acres, lying bet- 
ween the Perak and Bernam rivers, all of which is more 
orless suitable for sugar cultivation. An Huropean 
Company, of which SirJ. W. Ramsdenis the principal 
shareholder, and whose local representative is Mr, 
John Turner, General Manager of the Penang Sugar 
Estates Company, has recently acquired 11,000 acres of 
land from the Government, and has commenced cpera- 
tions ona large scale, the staff consisting of three 
Europeans, under whom about 600 labourers, Vamils 
and Javanese, are now employed. Very complete machi- 
nary has been ordered, and will shortly be sent out 
from Hingland, and the factory erected on this estate 
will probably serve asa centre to which most of the 
smaller planters, both European and Chinese, will 
send their raw produce.—O/ficial Report 


Aa 
PROPOSED BOUNTY ON GREEN TEA. 
THK INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 


The following circular has been issued to mem- 
bers by the Indian Tea Association, Royal Ex- 
change Building, dated Calcutta, 7th August 
1900 :— 


Dear Sir,—I am directed by the General Com- 
mitte of the Indian Tea Association to address 
you respecting the following resolution which has 
been unanimously adopted by the Committee of 
the Association in London, viz. :— 


“ That 14 anna per.lb, up to a maximum ot 
200,000 Ibs. to be manufactured this season, be 
allowed out ot the funds of the levy (American 
and Foreign Market Fund) on shipments of green 
tea for the American market and shipped there 
direct from India, such funds to be distributed 
as a bounty at the discretion of the Caleutta 
Committee.” 


The General Committee have been asked by the 
London Committee to make all necessary arrange- 
ments for carrying this resolution into effect. 
They have considered the nature ot these arrange- 
ments, and have come to the following conclu- 
sions :—(a) Thatas a first step all fea Estates 
in the membership of the Association, desirous of 
making green tea in consideration of the bounty, 
be asked to furnish the Committee with four 
ounce samples of the teas they propose to manu- 
facture; at the same time stating the quantity 
they intend te make this season. (b) Such sam- 
ples, when received by the Committee, will be sub- 


‘mitted to one or more experts in green tea for 


opinion as. to their suitability for the American 
market. (In giving their opinion the experts will 
have regard to standard samples of the green teas 
new usedin America, These samples are shortly 
to be received from London.) (¢) On receiving 


“the report of the experts on all the samples sub- 


mitted to them the Committee will proceed to 


‘allot the bounty on account of those teas the 


samples of which are declared suitable ; and will 
make known the allotment to those interested, 
(@) When the teas manufactured by those Com- 
panies or Estates whose samples have been ac- 
cepted, have arrived in Calcutta, the Committee 


-will require to beinformed of the fact ; and it will 


be necessary for samples of the teas to be 
drawn in Calentta for submission to the experts 
for comparison with the original samples.  (e) 
On the Committee receiving a satisfactory report 


-from the experts upon these further samples, and 


also proof that the teas have been shipped to 
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America, the bounty will be paid. (f) There is 
no objection to the teas being sold on the 


Calcutta market if the preducer so desires ; but 
payment of the bounty to him can only be inade 
on proof that the tea has been shipped to America. 
(g) lt must be clearly understood that all teas 
upon which the bouaty will be paid will be for 
the American market oaly. (h) ‘The Association 
will not undertake, or be in any way responsible 
for, the shipment of the teas, 


In the foregoing paragraph the Committee have, 
they think, embodied all the arrangements it is 
necessary to make at present to carry out the re- 
solution, They would, however, remark, regard- 
ing the quality. of the tea required, that any- 
thing in the nature of ‘‘ dust or. fannings”’ is, 16 
is understood, entirely unsuited to the American 
market. This should be bornein mind by all Gar- 
den Managers who purpose to manufacture green 
teas. 


The Committee propose to put the resolution 
/into practice immediately. They therefore now 
invite those members of the Association who are 
desirous of manufacturing green teas, to favour 
them, if possible, by the 3lst inst,, with samples 
of the teas they propose to make, and information 
as to the quantity. Oa receiving these the further 
action above indicated will be talken.-—Yours 
faithfully, W. PARSONS, Secretary. 
—TLhe Planter, Aug. 11th. 


—-— — ---- 
PEARLS FROM FISH SCALES. 


Francre.—I have had an interview with Mr. 
Leuret, the manufacturer of artificial pearls from 
fish scales. He will go to the United States and 
erect works there as soon as he hears. of a locality 
where the right kind of scales can be had in Jarge 
quantities. J suggest that a suitable place might 
be found on the St. Lawrence River, among the 
‘Thousand Islands. Some years ago, the State or 
national authorities cast quantities of spawn into 
Lake Ontario, among which was the spawn of 
some salt-water fish. The latter die before 
maturity, ax soon as the water becomes warm. 
Every summer, many thousands of them are cast 
upon the shores of the river and islands. They are 
ealled by two names—menhadden and alewives. 
If these were tried and found suitable, works 
could be builé and put in operation there in a 
short time. 
a silvery sheen. The brighter they are, the 
higher price they will command. The scales 
should be removed while the fish are alive, if 

ossible. They should be packed with slime, very 
little salt being used (abont five grams per pound 
of scales). All organic matter that may cause 
decay should be removed and the scales left 
suspended in a mosquito netting until the surplus 
slime oozes off; then packed in a zine can of 10 
or 12 pounds capacity. Tin oxidises where zine 
will not. Scales will rust tin, but not zine. The 
opening in the top of the can should not be larger 
than half a dollar. If larger, the seales will snffer 
from the heat of the soldering iron. Twenty-five 
thousand pounds of these seales can be used per 
year. Ib is anticipated that twice that quantity 
may be used in afew years, The price paid will 
be 80 cents to 1°25 per pound, according to quality 
and the amount of shiny matter on the scales, 
The present supply is from a fish ealled the bleak 
or blay. Mr. Leuret thinks that a child twelve 
years old can easily remove four or five pounds of 
scales per day.—OUniled States Consul at Lyons, 
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The scales should be small and have - 
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CALIFORNIA ORANGE AND LEMON 
CROPS. 

The President of the Southern California Fruit 
Exchange, gives figuresto the Los Angeles Herald, 
from which the following interesting review of 
the citrus fruit is prepared :— 


Oranges and lemons shipped to date Cars, 
(end of May) since October 1st 13,000 
Oranges yet on the trees ; 2,000 
Lemons yet on the trees =: 57 2,000 
Total Season’s produvtion 17,000 

oxes, 

17,000 cars of 362 boxes each 6,154,000 
Highest previous record (1898-9) 5,090,000 


factory. Such is the. citrus fruit industry as it 
stands today. 
SHO ARE Ont 
PLANTING NOTES, 
INDIAN TEA COMPANIES’ RESULTS.—The 


Financial Times of August 3rd has been review- 


ing the Indian Tea Companies and we quote as 


follows :— 

Turning to the results attained by individual com- 
panies, we find that out of forty-three whose reports 
have been issued, twelve have-declared dividends 
ranging from 10 to 15 per cent, thirteen dividends 
ranging from 5 to 8} percent, and ten dividends 
ranging from 23 to 4} per cent, while eight have 
failed to make a distribution. _ This cannot be called 
a bad showing, especially when it is considered that 
several of the companies not making a return on 
Ordinary capital, are in the earlier stages of develop- 
ment, and may be expectedlater on to pay fair 
interest, The exhibit is rendered still more satisfac- 
tery when the large sums carried forward and placed 
to reserve by many companies are taken into consi- 
deration. A )bird’s-eye view of the main. results 
attained by the leading concerns is given in the 
following table, for the statietics contained in which 
we are indebted to Mr. George Seton, of the Indian 
Tea Share Exchange :— 


Ratio of Reserve and balance 
expeuses Divi- forward. © 
to dend. co ——————_—-, 
receipts 1898. 1899 © 
Company. —~——-\ oS 
; ~ p.con +s p.c.on 
41898 1899 18981899 3 capi-. §  capi- 
ss tal. tal. 
[DHSS (OOo HOS TO oes TaGo bia (Rios 
Assam «» 88 89 12% 10 53,907 28°8 53,524 28:6 
> -#ron- : 
tier sey SP red tet) 461 02 2,837 1-0 
Brahma- : ; ao 
pootra «- 74 77 15 15 28,490 24-9 25,694 92-4 
Chargola .. 91 78 nil 7 4,618 380 4404 99 
Chubwa 92°"86 ~ 6 °7 "10.272" 9-7 10,367. 9°8 
Darjeeling... 78 79 5° 4 4,151 30 4,493 33 
Dooars .. 75 78 12% 10 51,057 22:7 50,561 225 
Doom , 
Dooma .. 73 70 12313 47,772 27°0 54,496 27:0 
Empire of : 
India .. 84 85, 44 44314646 3:4 14,560 35 
Jhanzi ws 92" 89° 5 5" 15,301 17-0, 15,502 16-3 
Jokai -- Sl 82' 10 8 60,639 173 60,789 17:4 
Jorehaut .. 84 85 11 10 35,812 35°8 35,550 35-5 
Lebong ... 80 77 10 8% 7,298 11*L 7236 1i1 
Nedeem\ 22°77 "71 © 23‘ 4~ 11,941 = 2:9. 1940 © "4-7 


The ratio of expenses to receipts varies, of course, 
with the price obtained for tea, but it will be seen 
that in several cases the percentage has been very 
considerably reduced, while the increases recorded are 
only slight, Comparing the div.dends declared by 
the above fourteen companies with those for 1898; we 
find that four companies have increased their distri- 
butions, three have maintained them at the previoua 


‘level, and six have reduced them. 
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Roya BoOraNic GARDEN, PERADENIYA.—Our 
Supplementary illustration shows another view 
in the famous Ceylon garden, which in many 
points rivals the garden at Buitenzorg in Java. 
The present director, Mr. Willis, is anxious to 
offer as great facilities for scientific research, and 
the studs of economic plants as are afforded 
in the celebrated Javanese garden. The photograph 
was kindly forwarded by Mr. H. F. Macmillan, 
the curator. <A descriptive account of the garden 
is given in our columns June 23rd, of the pre- 
sent year.—Gardeners Chronicle, Aug. 4. 

BRAZIL AND COFFEE.—Says Messrs., I A 
Rucker & Bencraft in their report of (August 
2nd):—*‘ In various papers we have read 
articles op the financial situation in the 
Brazils, and amongst them, one, a column 
long, in the Times. Three impressions re- 


main:—I.—The enormous size of the 
Brazilian National. Debt, viz. _1,969,077,000 
mnilveis, 2.—The unanimous opinion amongst 


experts that the rise in Exchange is based 
on genuine improvement in revenue, | 3. 
=Cost of production, say, of 3/5ths of the 
World’s Coffee crop, is being ‘rapidly ‘and 
materially inereased. The natural deductions 
from the above, ow: friends’ can draw for 
themselves.” 
Grow Your OWN ORANGrs.—A writer in the 
Gandener advises ladies who admire foiiage and 
haye an interest in growing their own plants that 
they cannot do better than rear an. Orange plan 
from a pip. Such plants are comparatively easy 
to rear, and’although the blossom’ will snot beso 
fine as that of a plant grown in heat, yet the foli- 
age is good, and can be easily kept clean. A 
fine, large Orange suould be chosen, having good 
seeds Sow five orsix pips ina 6-inch pot, with 
good drainage, filling the pot with leaf-mould and 
good sandy loam. Set the pot in a warm place 
with a piece of glass over it. The seedlings will 
soon appear, and when they have made a new leaf 
they may be potted singly into 3-inch pots, Water 
sufficient to keep the soil moist is enough. A wet 
and sodden soil will killthe plants. If aframe or 
case can be used, so. much thebetter, the chief 
aim being to keep the plant clean and growing. In 
winver the Orange must .be kept free from frost 
and rather dry atthe root. Strong shoots should 
be pinched back to make the plant bushy. In about 
four years a handsome plant fit to adorn any room 
will result. et 
PEAcH.—Nothing is now more universally ac- 
cepted than that the peach is an improved variety 
of the almond. The almond hasathin shell around 
the stone which splits open and exposes the stone 
when mature. This outer skin has simply become 
flesh in the peach, so that is all.that gives it its 
specific character. It seems now clear from investi- 
gation in the history of ancient Babylon, that in 
their gardens—new nearly four thousand years 
-ago-—the peach was cultivated as itis now, It 
must have been many years: betore this that the 
-peach was improved upon the almond, and_ this 
‘fact goes to show the great’ antionity of the fruit. 
Possibly, gardening in some’ respects, at leistso 
far as it relates to many of our cultivated frnits, 
was as far advanced six, or perhaps eight or ten 
thousand years. back as it is to-day. Phonicians, 
asis proved by the records, had in their gardens 
almonds, apricots, bananas, citrons, grapes, olives, 
peaches, and pomegranates ; and even sugarcane 
was in extensive cultivation. Certainly this shows 
“how very far’ advanced these nations were in 
“garden culture these many years ago.— Journal 
of the Jamaica Agricultural Societu, 
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MOCHA TEA COMPANY, LIMITED. . 


The ordinary general meeting of shareholders 
of the Mocha Tea Company, Ltd., was held at noon 
today at the registered office in Prince Street; Fort, 
The Hon, Mr. J N Campbell presided and the 
others present were Messrs. F W Bois, H G 
Bois, and C E Haslop. Mr. F W Bois read the 
notice calling the meeting, and the minutes of the 
meeting held on the 22nd August, 1899, were read 
aud confirmed. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 


The following report of the Directors was then 
submitted :— 

Your directors have the pleasure to submit their 
ESDons and accounts for the season ending 30th June 
1900. 

The total quantity of Tea made on the Company’s 
Hstates was 444,030 lb which cost 28 13-100 cents 
per pound delivered in Colombo, including 3 65-100 
cts per pound for manuring, the net average price 
realized being 44 89-100 cents per pound, compared 
with 46 87-100 cents last season. 

The price of the Mocha Tea was well maintained 
and. improved, whilst that for Glentilt, Lanka and 
Craighill receded owing toa largely increased yield, 

The neté profit for the year (after providing R2,000 
bonus to Managers, and R81226 cost of Extension) 
is R81,443'$2, which is equal to fully 20 per cent on 
the capital of the company. 

From this a sum of R10,009 has been written off 
to Depreciation Fund and an interim dividend of 
5 per cent has been paid, and it is proposed to deal 
with the balance amounting to R51,243-82 as follows :— 

To Reserve Fund v3 R10,000 

To pay a final Dividend of 10 per 
cent (making 15 per cent for 
season) ales R40,400 

To carry forward ade R843°82 


The Company’s properties now consist of :— 
1,046 Acres Tea in bearing 


33 do ‘Tea 3 years old 

52 do. Grassland 

92 do Forest and fuel trees 

43 do Buildings, Rivers, Roads, ete, 


1,266 Acres. 

The estimated crops ‘for season 1900-1901 amount 
to 438,000 lb to cost R121,156:50 in Colombo, from 
which must be deducted the receipts from Glentilt 
Basaars. i 

Mr. Giles F.. Walker retires in accordance with the 
Articles of Association, but being eligible offers 
himself for re-election, 

The meeting will have to elect an Auditor for 
season 1900-1901. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the 
report, stated that the Directors suggested a. final 
dividend of 10 per cent, in addition to the interim 
dividend of five percent, making a total of 15 per 
cent for the season... The Directors had further 
proposed to write off R10,000 to Depreciation 
and 810,000 to be placed to the Reserve Fund. 
He said he wished to eall attention to certain 
figures which had been prepared showing the state 
of the company during the period of its existence 
—cight years. It was formed in 1892 and up to 
now ib hal paid dividends amounting to 124— per 
cent. Chat was 24 per cent over the capital. 
During the period of eight years, R64,000 had 
been placed to the reserve fund, including whac 
was proposed to be placed to that fund now. Dur- 
ing the same period R67,888°46 had been written 
off (for depreciation. Including these amounts, 
the profits had amounted to 1564 per cent. The 
average annual dividend declared and paid to 
shareholders was 153 per cent. Almost twelve 
per ceatof the earnings had been written off for 
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depreciation, and 20 per cent had been placed 
to the reserve fund. The last season compared 
very favorably with the previous season’s. The 
cost of the tea, of 


MOCHA ESTATE 


was 28°55 cts. per lb. with manure, excluding 
manure 24:27 cts, as against 24°35 and 27:38 cts. 
per lb respectively for the previous year. The 
average sale per lb was 51°31 cts. as against 47°38 
cts. the previous year. The profit per pound was 
22°66 cts. as against 20 cts. the previous year. 
The yield bad inereased from 345°69 lb per acre 
to 374 lb. On Glentilt estate also the cost of 
tea had been reduced from 31 cts. per lb 
to 27°28 per lb, the expenditure for manuring 
was also reduced. Average .sale price was 
40°29 per lb. as against 49:95 per lb. the previous 
year, and the profit had been increased from 14 
ents to 15:89 cents per Ib. The yield had been 
increased from 346 Ib. per acre ‘to 496. per acre, 
On Lanka and Craighill estates the costiof tea 
had also been reduced fiom 28 cents per lb. to 
24 cents per Ib, and the average price had been 
increased from 48 cents per |b. to 51 cents. 
The total cost on the estates had been reduced 
from 33°67 cents fo 28:91. The average sale price 
of Glentilt estate tea had reduced the profits, 
but the yield: had increased from 319 to 424 Ib. 
per acre, which made good the profits. The 
Company was, now in possession of 1,046 acres 


in full bearing and 33 acres in partial 
bearing. The capital value of the estates, 
taking off the depreciation written off, We. 


stood at R373 per acre, equal to about £25 sterling 
pe acre ef tea. As a large depreciation had 
beeM written off the capital account, as well as 
off the cost of the machiuery, &c., he thougbt the 
time would come soon when there might be no 
necessity to write off any further depreciation. 
The Chairman visited the estates lately and found 
them ia exceedingly good condition promising 
good results for the tuture. Mr. Dunbar, who 
visited the estates had favorably reported them. 
He hoped by continued good cultivation the suc- 
‘cess already achieved might. be still increased. 
He moved the adoption of the report. 

On a question from Mr. HASLOP, regarding the 
debt of K10,000. for the purchase of Lanka and 
Craighill estates, 

Mr. F W Bots replied that in the last year’s 
accounts, the debt was R30,000 and it was reduced 
to R10,000 which appeared in this year’s account, 
but this balance'had also been paid now. 


Mr. HAstop seconded the adoption of the report 
and the motion was carried. 


DIVIDEND. , 

On the motion of Mr. HASLOP, seconded by Mr. 
H G Bois, as attorney of Mr. Henry Bois, a final 
dividend of 10 per cent was declared payable 
forthwith. 

DIRECTOR. 


On the motion of Mr. HASLop, seconded by the 
CHAIRMAN, the Hon. Mr, Giles F Walker, was 
re-elected as a Director. ' 


, AUDITOR, 


On the motion of Mr. HG Bots, seconded by 
Mr. HAsiop, Mr. J Guthrie was elected auditor 
on the usual fee of R75. 


The meeting then coneluded with a. vote of 
thanks to the Chair, 
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HAPUGAHALANDA TEA COMPANY, LTD, 
THE REPORT, 
ACREAGE. 
A 5), Tf, 
Tea in full bearing o 235 0 0 
New clearings 3 AA 150 0 0 
Jungle &e, 369 1.3 
Total Estate ,. 154 1 3 


Your Directors beg to submit their annual report 
and accounts for the twelve months ending 30th June 
1900, which they trust may be considered satisfactory. 

The quantity of Tea manufactured for the season 
(including estate and_bought leaf, but exclusive of that 
manufactured for other estates) was 136,900 lb. 

Estimating the unsold tea at a safe valuation. the 
net amount realised for this product has been 
R44,865°07, equal to an average of 32°77 cents per tb. 

An interim dividend of five per cent’ absorbing 
R8,500 was paid on 31st March last, and after set- 
ting aside R3,293°58 for depreciation on buildings and 
machinery, the amount available for distribution 
(including R2,734-41 brought forward from last account) 
is R10,361°14, This sum the Directors recommend 
being dealt with as. follows, viz:— 

In payment of a final dividend of five 


per cent oie 5 R8,500 00 

Leaving to be carried to next account 
abalanceof .. “ue » 1,861 14 
R10,361 14 


In terms of the articles of Association Mr. Wm, 
Milne retires from the Board of Directors, but being 
eligible offers himself for re-election. The appoint: 
ment ofan Auditor for the current season will rest 
with the meeting. By order of the Directors, 

Lrwis Brown & Co., Agents and Secretacies. 


——— ee 
WANARAJAH TEA COMPANY. 


THE REPORT 


of the directors was submitted as follows :— 


Directors :—Messrs, Alex. Cantlay. (Chairman), 
H. Creasy, J W Vanderstraaten and J C Dunbar. 


ACREAGE. 
Acres. 
Tea in bearing uf 1028 
1896.. 1?) 
1898.. 20 ; 
—— Acres. 
1060 in tea 
Timber trees 55 25 90 
Forest as ary 97 
_ Grass not available a5 27 
= Dotal--s.. 1134 acres. - 


The Directors have the pleasure of presenting to 
the shareholders the report; balance sheet, and 
profit and loss account for the year ending 30th 
June, 1900. : 


The crop harvested amounted to 447,235 lb., against 
an estimats of 370,000 lb. The crop for 1899 was 
336,692 Ib. and the increase in crop is due to the very 
satisfactory results of manuring and to the faver- 
able weather that has been experienced during the 
past season. 310,953 Ib. have been sold in London 
at an average of 5292 cents nett, end it is hoped 
that the balance of the crop will fetch equally 
good rates. : Last 


Manure.—The area completed during season 
amounts to 311 acres, at a cost of R16,118-63, in- 
cluding application. All expenditure during the past 
season has been debited to crop account. 

The amount at the credit of the profit and loss 
account is R102,906'24, including a balance brought 
forward of R22,621°34. om 
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After payment of an Interim Dividend of five 
per cent, there remains a sum of RS83,06i'24 avail- 
able, which the Directors recommend be applied as 
follows :— 

To a Final Dividend of 12 per 
‘cent, making a total of 17 per cent 


for the year oC R45,360°00 
To be carried forward.. 37,701'24 
R83,061'°24 


The estimated crop for the season 1900-191 is 
420,000 lb. of made tea, at an expenditure of R131,700, 
including all expenditure on young clearings notin 
bearing. 

The Visiting Agent’s reports can be seen by share- 
holders at the Company’s office. 

Messrs. H Creasy and J W Vanderstraaten retire 
from the board by rotation, but are eligible for re- 
election; ‘ 

The shareholders are invited to electan Auditor 
for the ensuing year.—By order of the Board, 

Baker & Hatt, Agents and Secretaries. 


a ee 
PENRHOS ESTATES COMPNY. 


‘ THE REPORT 
was as follows :— 

Drrectors.— Messrs. 
Shattock. 

The Directors have pleasure in laying before the 
Shareholders their Reports and Accounts for the year 
ended 30th June 1900. 

The amount of Tea secured was 242,841 lb.—196,554 
Ib. on Hstate account, as against an estimate of 
165,000 lb, shewing an increase over last season of 
38,448 lb and 46,287 1b manufactured from bought leaf, 
an increase over last Season of 3,373 lb. The Com- 
parative table for the past four seasons will be found 
of interest :— 


W Kingsbury and E M 


~ Cost laid 
down in 
Crop in Colombo Or without Net Average 

y A312 ND: incents. Manure. Price. 
1896-97 155,625 27°52 26-31 36:42 
1897- 98 145,250 26°23 25°65 39 12 
1898- 99 158,106 25°41 24°05 41°03 
1899-1900 196,554 23°74 22°32 37°46 


These figures refer to the Estate Tea only. and the 
Superintendent, Mr. J EK Martin, deserves every credit 
for the way he has carried on the working of the 
Estates, which are in excellent order. Prices were 
considerably below those of the previous two seasons, 
but this was due toa low market and to no fault 
in manufacture, and it will be noticed that the cost 
of production has again been very materially reduced. 
- The total Crop secured cost, including Manure cts. 
24-58 per lb laid down in Colombo, as against cts, 26°43 
the previous Season and realised a nett average price 
of cts, 36°96, as against cts, 40°27 in 1898/99. 

. Included in the proceeds of Tea is a sum of 

R436:26. being balance proceeds of Tea unsold at 30th 
June, 1899, and estimated for. ; 

‘Tt will be noticed that a large sum has been spent 
during the year under review on Buildings and Machi- 
nery.' This was absolutely. necessary, as the Factory 
was really only capable of turning out some 15,0001b. 
of, Tea per mensem, whereas, in the busy months, 
.25/30,000 have to be manufactured. 
An addition of 50’.x 25’ has been made to the fac- 
tory, making it now 150’ long Ly sections 25’ to 75’ 
‘broad, whilst a Turbine, a new Roller, Desiccator 
and Sifter have been erected andare working satis- 
factorily, Previous to the erection’ of the Turbine, 
considerable difficulty was experienced in getting suffi- 
cient water power during the dry months, but no 
‘further trouble is anticipated in future. 

+ After payment of the Interest on Debentures, 
namely 13,030:00, the amount earned forthe year 
{including R237:52 brought forward from last account) 
‘comes to, R25,285'99 which is equal to nearly 17 per 
‘gent, on the Capital of the Company, as against 154 
per cent, last Season. Of this sum R4,500°00 was 
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absorbed by. the payment of an Interim Dividend of 
3 per cent. to the 3ist of December last, and the 
Directors recommend that the balance, namely 
R20,785°99, be apportioned as follows :— 
By the payment of a final dividend 
of 7 per cent, making 10 per cent 

for the Year 


oe do >» 810,500:00 
By the payment of a Bonus to the 


Superintendent .. fs 56 », 1,000:00 
By placing to Reserve Fund .. yy». 9,000-00 
By carrying forward to the next ao- 

count 5, . 285°00 


The Acreage of the Company’s Estate 
is. as follows :— 


Old ‘Yea 508 Acres 
Teaoverd years .. 25 ,, 
Tea notin bearing... 24, 
Forest.. idee ae S451 


Total Acreage ... 608 Acres, 

In terms of the Articles of Dessention Mr. K M 
Shattock retires from the Board of Directors but, be- 
tae eligible ener himself for re-election. 

wlll also be necessary to appoint an Auditor f 
Season 1900/1901. ¥ a Rae 


a 


THE TEA CESS AND GREEN TEA, 


As an old Ceylon planter, and one of the first 
to start tea manufacture, it was cheering to read 
your vigorous article headed a ‘Tea Cess for 
India.” Since I have become an Indian planter 
for the last two years I have consistently 
agitated in our local Planters’ Association for a 
*“* tea cess” for Southern India, and though 
meeting with generous support here, the proposal 
when laid before the U.P.A.S.1., is invariably 
shelved. as not being feasible, and all sorts of 
‘“‘bugbears,” such as difficulty: of collecting the 
cess, and enormous expense that would be in- 
volved in so doing, are conjured up by the 
powers that run that august assembly. With 
the cess, there would, of course, be appointed a 
Committee similar to the Thirty Committee in 
Ceylon to administer the fund, and I take it 
that one Committee would represent Southern 
India and be centralised at ‘ Madras’ in touch 
with an official or two of the Madras Government, 
and -one at Caleutta on ‘the same lines. ‘That 
the tax would be difficult to collect, I deny ; ‘it 
would be very easy to uotify the authorities at 
each shipping port that, with every Bill of Lading 
for tea a ‘‘cess” receipt must be attached. If 
planters chose to sell over the border, say Persia, 
Siam, or other adjoining countries, let them do 
so by all means tree. of “cess,” as. that helps 
to relieve the strain on the London market, 
With the ‘‘cess” fund started, it would be, 
of course, most advisable to secure a-well- 
paid energetic Secretary who would not beabove 
pushing our interests in every way. I mention 
this as itis the rule among Indian’ papers, as far 
as Ihave seen it, to sneer at the “push” and 
‘energy’ with which Ceylon men advertise their 
teas. The consequence is that we get left behind 
in theswim. Take for instance, the Paris Exhi- 
bition. As faras “Southern India” is concerned 
wemight just as well have never exhibited, as 
have done se in the poor way that we did. No in- 
formation was available to this district as to pri 
vate exhibits until toolate to ship them, and no 
effort made to show up the intrinsic merits of our 
teas; which exist to afar larger extent than the 
British public are aware of. Indeed, I know it as 
a fact, that most, if not all, the teas made in this 
district for instance, have the same flavour and 
character ag high crown Ceylons, yet we get asa 
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rule poor prices for want of pushing our goods by 
means of advertisement. Take the average Bri- 
tish public, what do they know of Indian tea ? 
After all these years hardly anything. They know 
thereis ascrong tea which comes from a place called 
“Assam,” and perhaps a few people kaow that a 
fine flavoured tea comes from ‘'Darjeeling,’’ but 
other districts are practically unknown to the 
public, and their produce therefore is only bought 
by the wholesale blender for his blend. Witha 
tea cess fund carefully administered much might 
be taught (not only the British public, but foreign 
nations) about thelargest tea industry in the world. 

I, for one, object to the foreign market fund 
and shall not continue to subscribe toit. Itis a 
happy-go-lucky system which falls hard on indi- 
viduals. For instance, take an estate of 500 acres, 
giving, say, on to 390 1b. peracre: it can hardly, 
make ends meet, while an estate of 250 acres 
giving say 600 lb. an acre, and making good 
profits, would, under the present system of an 
acreage taxation, pay less where it cau afford to 
pay more. That the ‘‘cess” will be hard on 
all planters at first in these days of poor prices, 
goes without saying, but with an energetic Com- 
mittee and a working Secretary, helped by Gov- 
ernment, without more ‘‘ red tape ” than is neces- 
sary, I feelsure ina year or two we should find 
our reward in the shape of increased consumption 
and better prices. 


Before closing this letter I will add a line in 
reply to A.C.’s letter to yourselves on “green 
tea.’ I do not think the method he suggests a 
good one, as he would start by making an in- 
ferior priced green tea, viz, an “ Oolong,” 
which is, as far as I am aware, the only kind 
of green tea yet made in India in any quantity. 
What I would suggest as a commencement, 
where two or three can be. got to work to- 
gether, is for one factory, on which ‘there must 
be a steam engine, to get a steaming machine 
from Ceylon (the largesc size only costs 2650, 
the smaller R450, including all the information 
necessary for the manufacture of choice “ Mo- 
yune,” or -pure Japan green teas) and for that 
factory to undertake the manufacture of a per- 
centage of two or three neighbours’ leaf, as 
well as a percentage of its own, bulking the 
teas together and shipping under one mark. For 
a factory equipped with éwo or three rollers and 
two firing machines this could easily be done 
without in any way interfering in the manufacture 
of its black tea. 


It is known by actual experiment and_ sales 
that teas made on this method do swt the 
American market, and this process has been adopted 
lately by 8 to 12 large concerns ‘in Ceylon, the 
Ceylon Tea Plantations. Company showing the 
way. Therefore, if A. C. and his! friends make 
their teas on this principle, they ensure theni- 
selves being put in the same elass as the bulk 
of the Ceylon green’ teas, which have hitherto 
in a small way proved suitable to tie market 
they are’ intended for. 


Green teas may be divided into two classes—- 
Oolongs or semi-green teas, which are partially 
fermented, and true green teas, which are wholly 
unfermented. These latter are the most popular 
class of teas in America, as shown by the fact 
that out of a total export of some 51,000,000 {b. 
of China and Japan teas to the United States, some 
14,000,009 1b. are Oolongs and of the unfermented 
class, whileover 30,000,0001D. areof the unfermented 
glass, which are the trne green teas of commerce, 
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Oolongs consists of tea leaves withered either 
artificially or naturally by hot air, pans, or on 
hot plates sufficiently to enable them to be rolled ; 
the result of this processis that tlie effect called 
by some fermentation and by others oxidisation is 
partially produced, and this effect prevents the in- 
fused leaves from being uniform in colourand causes 
them to vary from an olive green to alight brown. 

True green teas are made of leaf which has never 
been fermented or oxidised, and when infused 
should show a uniform yellowish green colour, 
which could never be obtained had fermentation 
or oxidization taken place. 
Tf, Sir, you think it advisable to cut ont this 
discourse on green tea as savouring too much’ of 
an advertisement, do so. My only object in 
mentioning the above facts is to prevent mea’ 
from coming to grief by sending teas not quite 
suitable for the American market.—H. DRUMMOND 
DEANE, Stagbrook Estate, Peermaad, Tranvancore. 
—“ Indian Gardening and Planting,” August 16. 


ro 


PLANTING NOTES, 


FLORIDA PINEAPPLE Crop.—E. P. Porcher, 
general agent of the Indian River and Lake Worth 
Pineapple Growers’ Association, has gathered ‘ex- 
haustive statistics relative to the Ilorida pine- 
apple crop, and from them he estimates it at 
135,000 crates for the mainland. ast year’s crop 
was about 16,000 crates which netted an average 
of $2.35 per crate. Another report says that the 
size of the fruit being . extra large this) year, 
150,000 crates will be the minimum of the Florida 
pineapple crop.— Journal of the Jamaicu Agri- 
cultural Society. 

‘‘MANURING WITH BRAINS ”—is the title of 
pamphlet sent us by Messrs, Freudenberg & 
Co. (Sole agents in Ceylon for the Syndicate 
of Potash Works and German-Austrian 
Thomas Phosphate Syndicate) which takes 
for its motto this saying of the Marquis of 
Salisbury :-— 

‘If farmers would only manure their land with 
brains, as the painter mixes his paints, there would be 
much less heard about agricultural depression.” 
Very useful information is given, more 
especially adapted, of course, to farmers in 
Europe; and it is shown how ‘‘ potash” is not 
only the dominant manure for leguminous 
crops, for potatoes and for grain crops ; but 
is also valuable for the prevention of Clover- 
Sickness, Tulip-Root and other Crop Pests. 


BoMBAY MANGOES FOR LONDON.—An effort is 
being made to bring the Bombay mango. to 
England, and, indeed, for a few hours a small 
show of this fruit recently made an unwonted 
sight in a Bond Street fruiterer’s window. “But 
they were all snapped up as soon as the Anglo- 
Indian got to know of it,” said Mr. George Adam, 
who had: exhibited them. . He showed a Daily 
Mail representative aletter he had received from 
Kathiawar, India, proposing to export Bombay 
mangoes to London as a regular article of com- 
merce. Messrs. Adam and Company hope ‘to 
import them in quantities. It was a Daity Mail 
representative who described it as of ‘a green 
colour,” and then wrote; ‘‘Smell it, and yisions of 
Eucalyptus and influenza, benzine, and motor-cars, 
with a distant suggestion of a half-decayed pear 
float across your mind. - his compound fruit is 
the mango.” Looks as if mangoes were going to 
be popular in London, now that a beginning has 
been made,--Indian Gardening and Planting, 
Aug. 16. a tak dana 
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' Goyrespondence. 


To the Editor. 


GREEN TEAS AND MR. DRUMMOND 
DEANE. 


Stagbrook, Peermaad, 
Travancore, July 28. 


DrAr Str,—In ve your remarks ve ‘‘ Pale 
liquor being a desideratum for green tea ard 
can assure you that I am not at all ‘mixed 7” 
on the subject as your planting friend sug- 
But there is ‘ Pale liquor” and ‘‘ Pale 


gests, 
liquor.” What I was always told to strive for 
was a pale straw color, and if you refer to 


Mr. Street’s report and valuations published in 
Tropical Agriculturist, 21st January, 1890. 
you will see that I about hit the mark. I[ 
may add tnat the valuations in that report 
turned out about 2d below the prices fetched. 
The only interest in publishing these oid 
valuations will be when some of the newly- 
made greens on my system are reported along- 
side of them. 

But with that report and all subsequent 
reports I was always asked to get a little more 
color into the liquor if possible as they were 
a trifle too pale in appearance, though the 
flavour was excellent and infusion all that it 
should be. 

This I failed to do with the ‘‘ Kintyre” leaf, 
but with a few small experiments with ‘* Ruan- 
wella” leaf mace by hand, I got the darker- 
liquor, and at the same time a favourable re- 
port from America on the sample, which re- 
port unfortunately I have not preserved—as just 
at that time I gave up the manufacture. 
“ Qolongs ” always draw a much darker liquor 
more of an amber cclor owing to a certain 
amount of fermentation taking place when the 
leaf is rendered pliable for rolling by “‘ hot 
air;” and though the outturn is more or less 
green, yet some signs of fermentation will be 


apparent. 

I have quoted from your letter under reply, 
to Mr. Street, and asked him to reply to it through 
your paper if he will be so kind. I do not pro- 
fess to be a green tea expert, but a manufacturer, 
who has made teas that at that time apparently 
satisfied the trade requirements. 


If Mr. W. MacKenzie is correct in saying that 
the liquors cannot be too pale to suit the American 
taste, then it will be pretty certain that high 
grown Ceylon teas are sure to * boom ” ;—for 
pale they will assuredly be. 

I tancy only about a dozen men are at present 
going in for this new departure. But I feel pretty 
confident that if care is taken in the sorting 
and in get-up of the packages to suit American 
ideas, remunerative prices will be the result. 

And it must be remembered there being no 
dratt allowance in America, the planter has the 
price of a pound of tea in hand which will go 
a long way towards extra cost of packing the 
finest teas in neatly marked small hessian or 
mat covered packages.—I am, yours truly, 


HORACE DRUMMOND DEANE, 
22 
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GREEN TEAS:--THEIR COLOUR AND 
QUALITY : THE NEED OF EXPERT 
ADVICE. 

Colombo, August 3. 

DEAR Sir,—Mr. Deane has asked me to 
hand you the enclosed letter* and to reply 
through your columns. ; 

The ‘‘well-known planter” referred to has 
made the mistake of taking Mr. W Mackenzie’s 
remark that Green Tea liquors ‘‘ cannot be 
too pale” too literally. Of course the liquor 
color may be too pale, just in the same way 
as it may be too dark. Mr. Deane in a recent 
letter to the Observer rightly says thexe is a 
paleness and a _ paleness or literally that 
there are degrees of paieness, due to manu- 
facture, one of which would be ‘perfection 
and the other degrees of faultiness and 
uselessness from a Green Tea point of view. 

It is not necessary to refer to color from 
degree of elevation as this is simply a ques- 
tion of quality. The quality of Green Tea 


varies with elevation as with Black. Tam 
not going to lay myself, open to be 
misunderstood by entering into av 


description of what Green Tea should or 
should not be. The properand safe medium 
for such description is between the individual 
planter and the expert i connection with 
his own estate teas. I cannot too strongly 
emphasize, and I would also wish you to 
add to the emphasis, that an enormous 
amount of harm may, and I fear some will 
be done to the future reputation of Ceylon 
Greens made without expert advice. Although 
the revival of Green ‘Tea making in Ceylon 
is only a few weeks old, I have had several 
samples sent to me which clearly indicate 
the absolute necessity of expert criticism and 
advice. I need hardly say that all the faults 
which have come under my notice can 
be corrected by changes in manufacture 
I strongly advise Planters not to begin 
manufacturing bulk until their experimental 
manufacture is entirely approved of by an 
expert. They would do well to remember that 
the future success or otherwise of Ceylon 
Greens depends upon the individual excel- 
fae of their manufacture particularly at 
rst. 

Apologizing for having taken up so much of 
your valuable space, which I should not have 
occupied at all had not Mr. Deane asked me 
to reply through you,— Yours faithfully, 


F. EF. STREET. 


RAINFALL AT TELLICHERRY, WEST 
COAST OF INDIA—ROADS, &c. 

Tellicherry, Aug. 13. 
DEAR Mr. Epttor,—In accordance with your 
editorial foot-note to a recent communication of 
mine, I have pleasure in handing} you a memo of 
the Tellicherry rainfall from Ist January, 1899, to 
date, which I trust may be of interest. It is 
pouring as I write, and eyery thing is more 
or less damp and nasty. However, we are 
getting fairly good news now from the 
famine-affected areas; so must not grumble. 
The road at the top of the Tambercherry 


* This is very much the chit i 
pace y preceding letter. 
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Ghat, between Calicut and South Wynaad, has 
been badly breached and washed away in parts, 
and, it is reported, may take some four or five 
months to repair for wheeled trafic again. This 
is serious for the estates in South Wynaad, the 
other Ghit roads being very circuitous routes to 
the Coast. I am sorry I am_ not yet in_@ posi- 
tion to send you my Annual Statistics of Exports 
of Coffee and Pepper from Southern India. There 
are still two Ports from which 1 have to receive 
information ; but I should receive these any day 
now, Truly yours, 


RALPH TATHAM. 
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USEFUL AUSTRALIAN BOOKS. 


Public Library, Museums, and Nationa! Gallery 
of Victoria, Melbourne, Aug. 8th, 1900. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that I 
have, * by direction of the Trusices, this day 
forwarded by post for your acceptauce a copy of 
each of the undermentioned works :—1. McAlpine— 
Fungus Diseases of Citrus Trees in Australia. 
2, Roos—Wine-making in hot climates.—I have 
the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant,_ 

THE LIBRARIAN, 

[‘* Wine-making in hot climates” is a translation 
from the French and has been published by 
the Victorian Government for the benefit of 
Viticulturists whose industry is of importance 
in most of the Australian Colonies. The second 
book, isalso published officially and the coloured 
plates are splendidly executed. This little guide 
mzy be of use to us locally in connection with the 
culture of orange and lime trees. We return 
thanks for both publications.—ED. 7. A,] 


CHIN BARA TEA AND MR. HARCOURT 
SKRINE. 
August 16. 
DEAR SiR,—I enclose an extract from the 
Chemist and Druggist which I think will in- 
terest your readers.—Yours faithfully, 
CHEMIST. 


TEA FOR CHEMISTS. 
(Extract from the Chemist and Druggist, 
July 28th, 1900. ) 

It stands to reason that if chemists and drug- 
gists are to do business in tea, they must have 
an article to offer different from what their 
neighbour the grocer sells. We have pleasure in 
calling attention to an entirely new tea which is 
being introduced to the public through chemists. 
It is called the Chin Bara tea, and the process for 
its production has been devised by Mr. E Har- 
court Skrine. Chemists may not be aware that 
the method of manufacturing tea adopted in 
Ceylon and India is intended to yield dividends 
to shareholders rather than the finest teas and 
the plucked leaf is allowed to go through a 
fermentation process before it is dried. Mr. 
Skrine finds that this is entirely unnecessary 
for the development of the flavour of the tea. 
The finest Chinese teas of old were made slowly 
and carefully. Mr, Skrine finds that fermenta-\ 
tion is detrimental, in so far as it produces cer- 
tain organic acids which disturb the digestion. 
He has therefore devised a process, and machinery 
for carrying it out, whereby the plucked leaves are 
gradually dried and rolled without undergoing 
fermentation ; this he recalls the ‘‘ cold process” to 
distinguish it from the other. Moreover, he takes 
very great care in the harvesting of the tea, and 
from the plucking to the final presentation of the 
tea, every stage of the process is supervised and 
expedited by a staff of skilled managers. The 
teas are not blended, but in the three qualities 
offered by the Chin Bara Chino-Ceylon Pure Tea 
Depot, 5 Victoria Avenue, Bishopsgate Street, 
E. C., we have only the difference in the grade 
of leaf to recognise. The tea neither produces 
indigestion nor favours nervousness when taken 
in large quantity, so thatitis just the thing for 
chemists to sell. It is put up in packets ready 
for selling, and is offered on P. A. T. A. prin- 
ciples for retail by chemists, whom we would 
recommend to apply to the Company for a copy 
of a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ A History of Tea.” 
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BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 
Kandy, Aug. 18. 


DEAR S1R,—I send you copy of report presented 
at the meeting of the shareholders on 31st July 
by the Court of Directors of British North Borneo 
Co. The noticeable items are that the receipts 
for 1899 exceeded the expenditure by £17,372 
8s 9d, and that a dividend of two per cent. to 
shareholders for the year was recommended :— 


In 1893 the revenue was only $289,220. 

In 1899 do. do. $542,919. 
Very nearly double. The comparative results in 
the more important items of receipts are :— 


1899. 1898. 
b) $ 
Farms 201,967 180,255 
Customs 199,254 184,069 
Land Revenue . 26,410 24,081 


Comparative statement of principal exports for— 


1899. 1898. 
8 $ 
Bird Nests 47,465 47,160 
Camphor 39,084 37,047 
Copra O10 19,161 12,840 
Cotfee do 30,185 98,620 
Cutch 146,690 267,536 
Gutta 122,588 125,280 
Hemp ae 61,803 24,590 
India Rubber .. 69,777 79,600 
Tobacco 1,862,455 1,316,660 
Sundries 299,689 147,416 
Timber 189,027 214,346 
&e. &e. Xe. 
Total .. $3,439,560 $2,839,844 
The imports are stationary :— 
$2,455,968 $2,419,087 
— Yours truly, W. D. GIBBON. 


SIR JOHN LAWES AND MANURING. 
Aug, 22. 


Sir,—Depend upon it, there is again 
some big blunder over the interpretation of 
Sir John Lawes’ views by Mr. Talbot—or 
rather by the Ceylon “Times” and its corre- 
spondent. The wish is father to the thought 
in some quarters, in trying to get manuring 
checked, But those will score who keep on 
their way, guided by 

EXPERIENCE AND SCIENCE. 
—— | ee 
THE LATEST AND EIGGEST BOOK 


ON “TEA.” 


“ea Machinery and Tea Factories: A 
Descriptive Treatise on the Mechanical Appli- 
ances required in the cultivation of the Tea 
Plant and the Preparation of Tea for the 
Market. By A.J. Wallis-Tayler, c.E., Assoc. 
Memb. Inst. O.E. (London: Crosby Lock- 
wood& Son; Calcutta : Thacker Spink & Co.). 

We have just veceived from Messrs: 
Thacker Spink & Co., of Calcutta, a copy of 
this well printed, profusely illustrated and 
generally handsome volume of 468 pages octavo. 
There are 218 diagrams and_ illustrations, 
mainly of machinery or mechanical appli- 
ances; for, although the cultivation and 
preparation of tea are specially dealt with, 
there can be no doubt this is an Engineer's 
book, and one based chiefly on Indian ex- 
perience and modes of working. We cannot 
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see that Mr. T, C. Owen’s, or any Ceylon, 
tea manual or essay is referred to and we 
suppose Mr. Wallis-Tayler has never visited 
Ceylon to note the widely different and 
differing conditions of our tea country. 
Nevertheless, the volume is full of interest 
to all tea planters and in the section on 
‘** transport,” illustrations are given of the 
Wire rope or aérial tramway erected by 
Messrs. Walker Sons & Co., Limited, on the 
Goorookelle estate of the Galaha Co. 
Justice is done to the tea machinery of 
“Jackson” and some other patentees; but 
the author says nothing of certain other 
machines which are well-known and much 
appreciated in Ceylon. The book is divided 
into seventeen chapters, the first of which 
treats of the mechanical cultivation and 
tillage of the soil; the second of vérious 
methods of plucking or gathering the leaf; 
whilst the ten next succeeding chapters are 
devoted to descriptions of the factory and of 
the various machines and apparatus employed 
therein. The next two chapters deal with 
the means of transport on the plantation ; 
one chapter is taken up with the miscellaneous 
machinery and apparatus used in and about 
tea factories; another with machines for the 
final handling of the tea—such as mixing, 
blending, or bulking machines, and packet- 
ing or parcelling machines ; and in the con- 
cluding chapter of the work we have a number 
of tables and memoranda likely to be found 
useful by those engaged in the tea industry. 
The principal aim of the book cannot be 
better indicated than by quoting what Mr. 
Wallis-Tayler says at the conclusion of his 
preface ;—‘‘It should be remembered 
that whilst the possession of a good plant of 
machinery, and of a well-designed factory, 
will enable good tea to be made from an 
inferior quality of leaf, on the other hand, a 
good jat, suitability of soil and climate, and 
the most efficient possible cultivation, will 
be all thrown away if such means be not at 
hand to facilitate the preparation or manu- 
facture of the tea from the green leaf.” 
There is much truth in this ; and altogether 
the volume is one that should be in the 
hands of all who can afford the cost which 
the Calcutta publishers have now fixed at 
the special cash price of R20 net ; the previous 
rate being R223. 


— es 


PLANTING IN PERAK. 


SUGAR. 

The planting community suffers from the coiit- 
petition of mine-owners in the labour market, but 
until recently, this competition has not been severely 
felt, as the labour employed on plantations, excepting 
those owned by Chinese sugar growers; has been 
almost exclusively Indian, while that employed in the 
mines has been Chinese ; recently, however, the supply 
of Chinese labourers has been so disproportionate to 
the demand, mainly owing tothe quarantine res. 
trictions imposed in connection with bubonic plague, 
that both Chinese planters and mine-owners have 
supplemented it by the employment of Indians. 
Judging from the demand for sugar land, and the 
success which has attended the majority of planters in 
Perak, there is every reason to predict a considerable 
extension of this form of cultivation in the immediate 
future; and the local conditions of the Federated Malay 
States, which are easily accessible both trom India 
and China, and in which the labour rates are still 
comparatively low, should render it possible fox then 
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to compete on advantageous terms with the great 
sugar-producing districts in America, the West Indies 
and Mauritius, which are all situated at a much 
greater distance from any source of cheap labour supply 
and which all have a local “gold” standard. It is 
difficult todeal with this subject without some 
allusion to the vexed question of currency, 
but it is probable, if not certain, that the most 
earnest advocates of bi-metallism, or of an exclusively 
gold standard, would admit that the depreciation in 
the exchange value of silver has hitherto had the effect 
of reducing the rates of wages and local commodities 
in those countries having a silver standard, as com- 
pared with those in which the standard is based on gold. 


COFFEE. 


Among Huropean planters only those connected with 
the sugar industry have been successful, as the price 
of Liberian coffee, the chief agricultural product hither- 
to cultivated by Europeans, has been low throughout 
the year, although it improved towards the end, the 
price ranging from $16 per pikul (133 pounds) in July 
to $20°50 per pikul in December. 

GUTTA AND RUBBER. 

The attention of planters has been drawn to the 
great demand for gutta aud rubber, and a portion of 
nearly all estates owned by Huropears is now being 
planted with trees producing rubber. The variety 
usually cultivated is Para (Hevea brasiliensis), but con- 
siderable numbers of Rambong trees (Ficus elastica) 
are also being planted and, having regard to the in- 
sect and other pests which almost invariably attack 
exotic plants with special virulence, itis not unlikely 
that Rambong,a hardly indigenous tree, will even- 
tually be preferred to Para, a tree imported from 
Brazil. Special attention was called by the Secretary 
of State, when forwarding copies of correspondence 
with the Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew, tio the 
importance of preserving and cultivating the trees 
yielding Gutta Percha in the Malay Peninsula. It would 
appear that there are only two trees which yield the 
true Gutta Percha, and these are locally known 
as Zaban and Sundek; scientifically Dichopsis gutta 
and Payena leerit. They are both slow-growing trees 
which Jo not come to maturity for at least 30 years, 
and consequently it is scarcely to be expected that 
they will be cultivated to any large extent by private 
individuals; but Gutta Percha is so valuable, in con- 
nection with submarine cables, that no effort should 
be spared by Government, both to preserve the young 
trees still remaining in our jungles, and to provide 
for planting others in suitable localities. Rubber, 
as distinguished from Gutta, is produced in all tropical 
conntries, and there is therefore no probability of any 
deficiency in the supply, but true Gutta Perchais said 
to be confined to the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago. 


COCONUTS. 

A controversy was raised, or rather renewed, during 
the year as to the possibility of successfully culti- 
vating sugar and coconuts in the same neighbour- 
hood. The planter of coconuts, especially the native 
planters, contend that the beetles which infest their 
trees are mainly bred in the heaps of cane refuse 
connected with sugar mills. This contention, although 
denied by the sugar planters, probably contains a 
considerable substratum of trath; but, on the other 
hand, the Malay owners of coconut plantations pay 
insufficient attention to the care and cultivation of 
and 


their trees, neglects many obvious precau- 
tions against the attack of beetles. On the 
whole it may be said that the result of 


the controversy has been to shew that sugar and 
coconut plantations, when both are properly cared 
for, can be sucessfully cultivated in the same neigh- 
bourhood; but that, when owned by Asiatics, it is 
advisable that these two methods of cultivation should 
be kept apart. A more difficult question has been 
to decide between the reJative claims of padi and 
sugar planters, especially in the Krian District. The 
game description of land is the most suitable for 
oth these forms of cultivation; but, unfortunately, 
phe amount of water required for the gultivation gf 
. P ; 
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RICE 


is entirely disproportionate to that required of sugar. 
lt has accordingly been necessary, in order to 
protect Malay padi planters, and to ensure the per- 
manency of sufficent land for the cultivation of 
rice, the one absolutely essentinl article of food 
in the far East, to proclaim irrigation areas within 
which the Government reserves the entire control 
and distribution of the supply fo water, The Agri- 
cultural Department of Western Australia has re- 
cently made enquiry as to the possibility of obtaining 
aregular supply of 
BANANAS 


from Malaya, to supplement the supplies from Ceylon 
and Iiji, and this may afford a new and profitable 
market for the ‘‘ catch crops”’ cultivated by European 
as well as Native planters, while awaiting a return 


from their more permanent agricultural products.— 
Official Report. 


a 
STIMULATING THE GERMINATION 
TEAK SEED. 


Experiments to accelerate the germination of 
teak seed have been undertaken in various 
divisions of the Bombay Presidency, and with 
excellent results. Lhe teak seeds are placed in 
a shallow pit 13 feet deep, which is afterwards 
filled with water to soak them. Subsequently the 
seeds are kept moist by being watered every 
four days. Seeds so treated show signs of 
germination in another five days. A second ex- 
periment was made in which the seeds were at 
first soaked in warm water for 24 hours, and the 
Divisional Forest Officer, Surat, Mr. Hodgson, 
writes as follows regarding the results obtained :— 
“T consider it would be a waste of time to grow 
seedlings in such a way that they take three 
months to appear above ground, for the seed in- 
variably germinated in 12 to 24 hours in this 
Division by soaking in luke warm water, and 
plants show above ground in a few days.”—Indian 
Forester. 


OF 


— > -_ 
TRADE IN TERMINALIA BELLERICA 
NUTS. 

Mr. G M Ryan, Deputy Conservator of Forests, 
Northern Circle, Bombay, has lately issued a 
Memorandum on the subject of Terminalia bel- 
lerica nuts in which he draws attention toa vast 
source of hitherto untapped wealth in the 
Northern Forests of Bombay ; for it is difficult to 
believe that the matter has not already received 
considerable attention elsewhere. Mr. Ryan writes 
as follows:—‘‘ A report on the nuts of Termi- 
nalia bellerica, a tree common in all the Thana 
Divisions, was submitted by the Divisional Forest 
Officer, South Thana, in which he showed that 
in 1889 the value of these nuts in the English 
market was reported to be £7 to £8 per ton, a 
price even higher than that of some myrabolams, 
Messrs. Killick Nixon and & Co., Bombay, have 
agreed to undertake the shipment of a consign- 
ment of these nuts from India, te ascertain their 
present value in England. If they (the nuts) 
approaching anything like the price quoted for 
them in 1884, every likelihood presents itself of 
a new source of revenue springing up, for in 
addition to this Presidency, the Central Provinces 
also, it is found, contain Terminalia bellerica 
in large quantities. The annual export of the 
nuts under favourable conditions would, it is 
estimated, amount to about 1,000 tons from the 
Bombay Presidency alone.” 

As Mr. Ryan correctly implies, the Terminalia 
bellerica tree is common in the plains and lower 
hills throughout India and Burmah, and also in 
the Oudh sal forests; and the fruit has long 
been Known as one of the myrabolams of com: 
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. and is exported as such. Myrabolams 
ayers Meenenicly quoted in the London market at 
about £4 per ton, and we shall be glad to hear 
of the financial results of the undertaking.— 
Indian Forester. 


-_—_-—<— 
NALIONAL TEA UNION, LIMITED. 


NOT SO PROSPEROUS, 


Directors in submitting their report and balance- 
Pee for the year ended June 30th, 1900, state that 
the net profits derived from the Company’s transac- 
tions for the year, after making provision for bad debts, 
writing off all advertising charges and losses stated in 
following paragraphs, amounts to £1,514 10s. 5d., in- 
clusive of £364 10s. 10d. dividends on investments. 
About three years ago the Company opened a Bonus 
Tea Department at Manchester for the convenience of 
members in Lancashire and adjoining counties. This 
department having proved unprofitable was closed a 
few months ago, baving resulted in a loss during the 
year of £502 6s. 3d. The trading of the Continental 
Branch opened at Amsterdam in February, 1899, shows 
a loss on the year of £370 193. 5d. This need not be a 
cause of discouragement, seeing that the foreign bosi- 
ness is anentirely new departure. Owing to the 
reduction of the ordinary dividend for 1899, partially 
the result ofthe re-instatement of the reserve fund, 
many of the trading members were much dissatistied 
and temporarily withdrew or reduced their purchases 
from the Company, which resulted in a considerable 


- decrease in the business for the first half of the financial 


. The directors are, however, pleased to report 
Ra the trade for the second half of the year, ending 
June 30th, shows a respectable increase on the corres- 
ponding period of 1899, but not sufficient to compen- 
sate for the set-back of the previous half year. The de- 
mand during the year has run mainly on low and cheap 
teas, much of which has been sold at prices which do 
not yield any profit, or even contribute their fair quota 
towards working expenses. The proportion of medium 
and fine teas now sold is much smaller thau hitherto. 
The effect of the addition to the tea duty appears 
to have nearly disappeared in consequence of the 
demand for teas to retail at similar prices to those 
which obtained previous to its increase, thus the 
reduction in the average wholesale price of tea (ex- 
cluding the duty), has had the effect of decreasing 
the already narrow margins on which the Company 
supplies its goods to members and customers. During 
the day preceding and the day on which the Budget was 
declared, an enormous rush took place to buy and 
clear tea at the then current duty rate, which tran- 
sactions embraced blended and packed goods. Th 
Company’s available daty-paid stocks were disposed 
of to all members and customers at the 4d rate, 
with the proviso that half of their orders should be 
taken at the new (6d) rate. This arrangement met 
with general approval. An interim dividend for six 
months on the preference shares was paid on January 
1st, 1900, abeotbing £500. The directors remit here- 
with the remaining six months’ preference dividend 
absorbing a further £500 and leaving a balance of £514 
10s 5d, subject to the payment of directors’ remunera- 
tion and managing directors proportion of profits, 
amounting to £311 16s., but which they have agreed 
to reduce to £250, leaving the sum _ of £264 10s. 5d. 
to carry forward to next account. The directors re- 
gret their inability to recommend or pay any dividend 
on ordinary shares this year, but trust that mem- 
bers generally will recognise the Wisdom of giving 
their Company the fullest possible measure of support 
during the present year. Members will call to mind 
the very congested nature of the traffic and con- 
sequent growing disadvantages of the Mark Lane 
(Manchester) premises, which were disposed of in 
February. The sale resulted in a profit of £2,119 
1s, 3s., after making provision for considerable alter- 
ations to the Cannon-street premises, fitting up, 
removal, etc. The directors recommend that the 
amount be dealt with thns-—Addq to general reserve 
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fund, £1,500; add to reserve for depreciations £500; 
leaving in suspense, £119 1s, 1d ; total, £2,119 1s. 3a 
Members will note that the financial years closes 
free of trading liabilities, agaimst £3,151 14s, 65d. 
twelve menths ago.—Grocers’ Journal, Aug, 4. 


PARA RUBBER IN THE STRAITS: A 
PROMISING OUTLOOK. 


, To the Editor of the Zndia-Rubber and Gutta- 


Percha Journal. 

Dear Sir,—I have been asked by the Committee 
of the United Planters’ Association F. M. S. to 
let it be widely known that a strong feeling 
exists amongst planters that the time is fast 
approaching when we should send a represen- 
tative to Para, and from thence to the different 
seats of the rubber industry, in order that when 
this country is ready to put its own: rubber 
upon the market, we may be in full possession 
of all the most up-to-date methods of tapping, 
of obtaining the maximum output with the 
minimum of damage to the tree, and of curing 
our produce in such a manner that it will fetch 
as high a price as any in the markets of the 
world. It is already been demonstrated that we 
can grow Para rubber, that we can get a heavy 
yield, and that the quality of our produce is 
equal in value to the best Brazilian. These are 
now proved facts, and there is nodoubt that if 
we avoid all initial mistakes when cultivating 
and producing on a large scale, are thoroughly 
coached in our business when we first make 
our bow to the public, and so gain straight off 
a reputation for quality, a very prosperous agri- 
cultural future lies before the Malay Peninsula. 

I believe I am right in stating that the rubber 
zone is approximately confined to 15 deg. north 
and 5 deg. south of the Equator, and a glance 
at a map of the world will very soon show how 
exceptionally well situated we are in every res- 
pect by comparison with other rubber-producing 
countries. Easy transport, a labour supply that 
can be developed until it is sufficent for our fullest 
requirements, a healthy climate where the white 
man and the coolie alike can thrive, all these 
advantages are ours; and I maintain that it 
rests with us whether we make a success of the 
great industry which we have inaugurated here 
or whether by carelessness and ignorance in our 
initial methods we find ourselves saddled with a 
reputation which it may take us years to live down, 

The Resident-General with characteristic sym- 
pathy, has promised the planters the assistance 
of an expert from Kew, and a substantial sum 
has been provided for that purpose on the Federal 
estimates; no one doubts that the result of this 
officer's researches will be of enormous benefit to 
Malayan agriculture generally, but, with respect 
to rubber, we believe that much additional ‘good 
may be done by sending over to Para one of our 
own men, a thoroughly practical and energetia 
planter, and, ante) his experience the basis of 
our own methods, by steadily endeavouring to 
improve from that point. In Selangor during the 
year 1898, no less than 389,500 Para rubber trees 
were planted and in 1899 the S. P. A. annual 
report shows a return of 1,600,000. Previous to 
1898 a fair number were planted too. Taking 
1,000,000 then as likely to arrive at maturity and 
with a yield of 14 1b. per tree which we may put at 
2s, or say $1 to allow fora possible fall of 50 per 
cent in value, we have in this State alone suffi- 
cient Para planted to give us an annual return of 
$1,500,000. Double this for the rest of the Malay 
Peninsula, and it is abundantly clear that we 
have already laid the foundations of wh 
with luck and care become an enormous trade, 

It will no doubt be objected that what answers 
in Brazil may not by any means apply here, but 
surely it is folly to assume this? We know nosy 


at may 
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‘to nothing about our subject at present, and very 
soon most planters will be wanting to begin tap- 
ping on a small scale. Let us find out then as 
soon as possible all that there isto be learnt and 
apply that knowledge to suit local conditions. 

It has been estimated that to send a good man 
to Brazil with ‘‘ carte blanche” to travel as he 
thinks best and to extend his inquiries, if he got 
the opportunity, to other rubbers besides Para, 
will cost in all probability not Jess than $10,000. 
In these hard times this isa large sum to raise, 
and my object in writing is to invite public opi- 
nion upon the question. If those interested will 
communicate their views to the press much good 
may result, and when the time comes for us to 
take definite action, the skeleton of the scheme 
will already have been framed.—I am, dear sir, 
yours faithfully E. V. Carry, Chairman, United 
Planters’ Association. 


——___——__—__—_- 
SPORT IN SEISTAN, HASTERN PERSIA 
REPORT BY CAPTAIN CHENEVIX-TRENCH. 


The British Officer in India, Civil or Military, 
will go far afield for sport, and if he be particu- 
larly fond of using his smoothbore he may here- 
after be tempted to try Seistan in spite of the 
difficulties of getting there. Taking Captain 
Chenevix-Trench, British Consul in that part of 
Eastern Persia, as our authority, we may give 
some description of the country and of the game 
birds to be found therein. Seistan, then, is a 
fertile plain about fifty miles square, watered by 
canals fromthe Helmand. That river forms the 
eastern boundary of the province and marks the 
local division between Persia and Afghanistan. 
The waters of the Helmand, instead of finding 
their way to the sea, spread themselves out over 
miles of plain and form a huge lagoon, seven or 
eight feet degp, called in the vernacular ‘““Naisar.’ 
Inthesummer when the river isin flood, due to 
the melting of the snows in the far-away Koh-i- 
Baba, this shallow lake extends its borders for 
niles ; but in the winter the water recedes, leav- 
ing a wide margin of grass and reeds. Then wild 
duck, teal and water-fowl generally come in en- 


ormous numbers trom Central Asia, and the shoot- 
ing would be unrivalled—if sportsmen were there. 
There are no boats in Seistan, but an excellent 
substitute is found in the native twéin. This is 
made by binding together dry reeds into a solid 
mass, having the shape of a pointed raft with 
rather ahigh prow. The ¢wtin is pointed along 
and makes avery comfortable form of duck-punt. 
Besides the ‘‘ Naisar,” there are many other 
smaller Jagoons, and all give good cover. But 
Seistan has other game than water-fowl. In the 
Report of the 1871 Boundary Commission, the fol- 
lowing entry oecursin the diary under date Feb- 
ruary, 26th: ‘* The land swarms with game and 
partridges, sand-grouse, quail, teal, duck, geese 
and pigeon were to be seen in every direction. 

Captain Trench states that the sportsman who 
adventures into Seistan willfind villages every- 
where with suppies in abundance: milk, eggs, 
and chickens are cheap, barley about one rupee 
per maund, ata 18 seers for a rupee. The people 
of the country are most friendly and are anxious 
to sell. Camels can be hired for transport and 
ponies can be bought at an average of K60 to R70 
each. The Seistanis all talk Persian, very few 
knowing Hindustani, while Baluchis on the border 
speak Baluchi in addition to Persian. There is an 
Tndian shop at Nasratabad, the chief town, and 
it bears the name of “ Mahomed Ali Brothers, 

familias cuough in Quetta, This enterprising firm 
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supplies stores and will shortly furnish soda-water 
also, a welcomedrink in a dry land during the 
summer months. The enthusiastic sportsman may 
inquire how he is to getto Seistan ; he will have 
to march from Quettato Nushki and then across 
the desert, which Captain Webb- Ware has opened 
out asa caravanroute. He will find rest-honses 
conveniently placed, and if he wishes to see a new 
country, which may some day rise into importance 
owing to its strategic position west of Afghanistan, 
he will take his guns and an nolimited sapply of 
cartridges and hurry off to Quetta next winter.— 
Pioneer, August 17, 


TRADE IN DRIED LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 


Mr. E Rudowsky, Commission Agent, 14, Wein- 
ligstrasse, Dresden, Germany, asks us to draw the atten- 
tion of our readers to the great possibilities there 
exist of opening up, between India and Europe, a 
remunerative trade in dried leaves and flowers such 
as are extensively used in Enrope for decorative 
purposes. Mr. E Rudowsky, in his letter, states:— 
‘Our selection at the present time is very limited, 
and the steady growing demand in Kurope compels 
us taseek for fresh fields to make up deficiencies, 
and as Iudia has plenty to offer in that direction, 
there is a good way of opening new and profitable 
makets for such produce, and thus helping the 
colony. To give you an idea of the possibilities of 
the trade, 1 will, only mention that the so-called 
‘* Cape-flower,”’, a small dried flower, is imported from 
South Africa in hundred-weights and tons, and I 
do not see why similar results should not be 
achieved gradually from India as well. Articles 
of this kind should be gathered with abont three 
to four inches stem, as the case may be, so as 
to fasten to wreaths, bouquets, ete., well dried and 
packed in ten pound boxes (the limit the postal au- 
thorities carry), and sent by post. As they are light 
im weight a ten pound box would hold several 
thousand. Any dried leaves, flowers, etc., which are 
attractive enough to lend themselves for decorative 
purposes, would certainly be well appreciated here. 
Mr. E Rudowsky informs us that he will be glad 
to answer any further questions; to receive samples; 
and to give quotations, His address is given above. 
—Indian Forester. 


i 


RUBBER PLANTING EXPERIENCES IN 
NICARAGUA. 


(To the Editor of the India Rubber World.) 


_In the March number of your journal appears a 
very erroneous article, made up, it seems, of 
surmises and hearsay, written by Charles D, 
Scott, of San Juan Del Norte, Nicaragua, in re- 
gard to rubber culture in Nicaragua. For fear 
that his statements niay be believed by readers 
of your journal, I take the liberty of writin 
to you to contradict Mr. Scott’s rash article. A 
am sorry he did not make a thorough search 
for information. 

There are a number of good rubber plantations 
in this district. One planter is Mr. G. G. Cossitt, 
who gives his experience in rubber culture for 
the past three years, which is no hearsay ot 
surmise, but reality. Mr. Cossitt says: “After 
years of exploration of Nicaragua, I decided to 
ocate nea here for rubber planting, on account 
of the rich land, healthy location, and proximity 
to market. In June, 1897, I planted my nursery 
of rubber seed, and in January, 1898, I began 
cutting the timber on the Tennessee plantation, 
Hverything was cut clean and burnt off in April, 
and the rows for rubber laid off. On the 19th 
of May, 1898, as the rainy season began, I com- 
menced transplanting from the nursery, and 


finished in July, Since then I have kept thg 
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plantation cleaned and well cared for. At this 
date I have many trees from five to six inches in 
diameter and from 12 to 16 feet high, and two- 
thirds of my trees are large enough to take 
eare of themselves with little or no more atten- 
tion. These facts can be corroborated by many, 
or what is better by coming to the plantation 
and seeing for one’s self.” 

Mr. Scott speaks of the probable short life of 
the trees after bleeding begins, but from my 
observation, there is no tree that has greater 
tenacity for life and can stand such rough usage. 
There are trees on my place that were there 
when I began work that are 16 to 18 inches in 
diameter and must have been bled for ten or 
twelve years and they are yet growing well. Iv 
is true that the trunks show a rough scarred 
appearance, but that is due to the ruthless 
bleeding done by the natives with the only tool 
used by them, ‘“‘the machette.” Formerly they 
always cut the trees down. I have been told 
by old men living here that rubber trees formerly 
grew in this vicinity that were from 4 to 6 feet 
in diameter. 

In June, 1898, I visited a man living some miles 
from here to get rubber seed, and saw a tree he 
had planted that was eight years old and 14 
inches in diameter, He had bled it for the first 
time during the Christmas of 1897 and got from 
it 54 pounds of rubber. By a systematic way 
of bleeding the rubber tree, I am sure the life 
of a tree can be prolonged indefinitely and it 
will continue to increase in size and yield. From 
the rough manner in which the natives bleed 
the rubber trees of Nicaragua (the wild forest 
trees) they will soon be exterminated. 

For my actual experience on ‘* The Daytonia’ 
plantation, we have trees 15 inch in diameter 
and from three to four feet high, planted from 
seed last June. They were planted out in the 
open sun without any shade whatever; neither 
have they been shaded at any time since trans- 
planting last September. In order to give the 
rubber trees all the sun possible, we have the 
trails running east and west, so as to catch the 
sun all day. 

A great deal has been said, pro and con, in 
regard to planting rubber in the sun, but the 
trees grow more rapidly when planted in the 
sun and it is quite evident that they are more 
healthy and produce more rubber. Take trees 
planted in the shade; as a great many natives 
have done, and you will find them a failure. 
This, we have learned, by close investigation for 
some years back, and also from actual experience. 
Rubber is of very slow growth when planted 
in the shade, and when found in the forest you 
will notice that the tree has shot straight up 
in search for the sun. 

Rubber trees plarted in the sun will attain a size 
in diameter in two years of from 5 to 6 inches 
and a height of from 15 to 20 feet, while trees 
planted in the shade in the forest 5 inches in 
diameter will reach probably a height of from 40 
to 50 feet and will take, as near as we can as- 
certain, from information gathered from all the 
authentic works we can secure, from twenty-five 
to thirty years. 

The method the natives follow in tapping the 
rubber tree is very iujurious, as they, in their 
ignorance and carelessness, cut clear through 
the bark and into the wood of the tree. This 
is entirely unnecessary and uncalled for, asthe 
milky substance, or rubber, is held or contained 
in millions of small globular cells 1-10000 inch in 
diameter, and in bleeding itis entirely wrong to 
cut through the bark and into the wood, as no 
rubber milk is gotten between the bark and 
the wood of the tree. It is held in the minute 
cells in the bark and if atree is properly tapped, 
by making an incision simply in_ the bark, it 
will do no injury to the tree. We would say 
that rubber trees are not easily killed. We find 
trees on ‘“ The Daytonia ” plantation, volunteer 


’ 
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trees, that have been cut nearly to pieces by the 
the rubber hunters and_ still they leave and 
flourish, showing that rubber is a very hardly 
plant and not easily killed as Mr. Scott would 
imply. It isa fact that there is very little known 
of rubber culture in Nicaragua, except on the 
eastern coast and near Pearl City. 

As the editor of The Jndia Rubber World 
says: ‘* Because rubber grows in one locality, in 
a state, it is not an assurance that it will 
grow everywhere.” We know there are large 
areas in northeastern Nicaragua that are totally 
unsuited for it, and even in this vicinity rubber 
does not do well everywhere, but altogether it 
is the finest locality in Nicaragua for rubber cul- 
ture. In the dry zone in the interior and on 
the west coast of Nicaragua, it does not crow 
well. Rich land, good drainage, and plenty of 
moisture are the requisites for suecessful rubber 
culture. 

GEORGE L. BrrrrincER. 

Pearl City, Nicaragua (Department of Zalaya), 
April 9th, 1900. 


Having just returned froma two months tr. 
in Nicaragua and Costa Rica, where I visite 
and inspected plantations of rubber, chocolate, 
coconuts, pineapples, bananas, vanilla, oranges, 
sugar cane, and the like, and investigated loca- 
lities, soil, and cost of planting, talked with men 
who are working and investing heavily in them 
—I feel that I am in possession of correct in- 
formation on this important ‘* Rubber question” 
in Nicaragua. In addition to the foregoing 
article of George L. Bittinger, which I endorse, 
I will only say that I am convinced that Mr. 
Scott knows absolutely nothing about the ‘ culti- 
vation” of rubber. His little article itself is full 
of contradictions, one paragraph with another, 
and would not be worthy of attention or considera- 
tion were it not for the fact that many innocent 
people read your valuable journal—people who do 
not know, and yet who are anxious to know 
the facts about the culture of rubber and which 
is now a very profitable and staple commodity 
and is a product of Nicaragua. 

Now I saw onthe plantation of Dr. Roman, at 
Jinotepe, Nicaragua, nota great way from Grey, 
town, where Mr. Scott lives, rubber trees nine 
and ten years old, that had been tapped since 
seven years old and are as strong and healthy 
as though never touched ; these trees are over 
two feet in diameter, gave an average of 54 
pounds of rubber the first tapping, which has 
increased nearly a pound per year since. These 
trees were planted at first as shade for coffee 
trees. I alsosaw a number of old rubber trees, 
shown me by some native rubber cutters, from 
which they had cut rubber every year for the 
last fifteen to twenty years. The treee are still 
healthy and big, although considerably cut. up, 
as these native cutters are indifferent and take 
no care of the trees, not even sealing their nneven 
cuts with mud to prevent exposure to the air, 
sun, rain, or insects, and yet the trees thrive 
and yield 10 to 15 pounds at each tapping. I 
saw three tapped. Rubber plantations have about 
200 trees per acre; figure the profits. 


The rubber tree, like all other trees, requires 
soil, care, and conditions for its 
growth and profitable cultivation. That it can 
be made as profitable in Nicaragua as anywhere 
in the world, there is not the shadow of doubt, 
of which I believe I can fully satisfy anybody 
by absolute proof. At present the most suitable 
soil and location in Nicaragua for rubber culti- 
vation, seems to be in the region of Pearl Lagoon, 
where are located a number of plantations.—/ndia 
Rubber World, June 1st. 


I. D. BIrrTINGER, M.D, 
Dayton, Ohio, May 12th, 1900, 
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A TEA CEss FOR INDIA, 


The Editor of ‘Indian Gardening and 
Planting” deserves credit for his strenuous 
exertions to make the necessity for a Cess 
on tea in India, as in Ceylon, clear to 
his readers and constituents. He has 
had the courage to draw the attention 
of Indian planters to the invidious posi- 
tion which they occupy, and he has started 
an agitation for the good of the industry, 
while he has advocated the cess as amatter 
of justice rather than expediency. We hope 
other Calcutta editors and the press gener- 
ally will follow this good example. 


ei 


TEA IN THE MELBOURNE CUSTOMS, 


THE P.A. SHOULD ENQUIRE AND SUGGEST 
REFORMS. 


A former Colombo resident writing to us 
from a South Colony, under date July 31st, 
says :—‘‘When in Melbourne at the clearing 
house, passing through some luggage, I was 
astonished at seeing the manner in which 
the Customs officials dealt with the tea just 
arrived there. There are really no facilities 
for dealing with tea, and I think that the 
Planters’ Association should call attention 
to the matter. Hach box or chest of tea 
was opened and the contents poured into a 
canvas sheet, lying on the grimy floor where 
all kinds of merchandise was thrown. It 
was then taken and rolled up and placed in 
large scales and after taking careful note 
_of the weight and the weight of the boxor 
chest, it was carelessly poured back into 
the chest, and, of course, the chest not 
holding all the tea without packing, one of 
the attendants stevped into the chest (boots 
and what might adhere to them !) to give it 
the required pressure. A~ small quantity of 
tea, of course, is lost from every chest, but 
it is the practice of packing which is most 
obnoxious. Why should not Messrs, Davidson 
& Co. get the Victorian Government to 
invest in one of their patent packers—in- 
deed all the Australasian Governments It 
would greatly facilitate their work at the 
Customs. One worked by hand would be 
the most convenient.” 


~~ 
EXPORT DUTIES IN COLUMBIA. 


The Government of Columbia has promulgated 
an important decree, dated April 24th by which all 
exporters of Produce are compelled to pay to the 
Government certain duties. Exporters of coffee are 
to pay $10 gold for every 125 kilos. Rubber and 
other gums, ete., are subject to an expropriation 
(forced loan) of thirty per cent of their value in 
gold.—-Chenist and Druggist. 


AMSTERDAM BARK MARKETS.—Shipments of 
cinchona bark from Java for the month of July 
are reported at 629,000 Amsterdam pounds, against 
940,000 pounds in the corresponding period of last 
year. The total for the seven months to the 
enidof August is 4,612,000. Amsterdam pounds, 
against 6,025,000 pounds in the corresponding 
period lasp year, and 6,102,000 in 1898,—British 
and Colonial Druggist, Aug, 3, 
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PLANTING NOTES. 

SAMOA ESTATES, LD. (66,685).—Regd. July 19, 
with capital £59,000, in £1 shares, to adopt an 
agreement with N, J. Weaver and to carry on the 
business of cocoa, tea, coffee, sugar, fruit, tobacco, 
indigo and other produce planters, growers, and 
merchants, shippers. carriers, miners, smelters, 
explorers, engineers, etc.--The Investors’ Guar- 
dian, Aug. 4, 

THE TENDENCY OF RubBER LANDS IN BRAZIL 
to come under private ownership and control 
is illustrated by the granting to a Brazilian 
citizen—Manoel Floriano Correa de Bulte—of a 
valuable concession near Mandios. The United 
States consul at Para reports: ‘*The property 
consists of several thousand acres of rubber and 
eocoa land, including immense belts situated on 
the banks of the rio Negro, rio Japura, and 
rio Braneo.” A copy of the terms of agreement 
in Portuguese, has been filed in the Bureau of 
foreign commerce in Washington. The grant has 
heen criticized by the Journal do Commercio of 
Manaos, as an alienation of sovereign rights.— 
India Rubber World. 

FULLER’S EARTH IN THE UNITED STATEs,— 
According to the Chicago Chronicle, there was 
recently discovered near the Ockiockonnee River, 
14 miles west of the city of Tallahassee, Florida, 
what is believed by experts to be the most wonder- 
fully pure vein of fuller’s earth ever discovered 
in the world, This vein is said to yield, at the 
expenditure of very little labour, immense 
quantities of this pecnliar earth, which stands 
the 100 test—that is to say, that it is absolutely 
pure, there is no waste. Nearly all the mines 
of this kind of earth contain, besides the valuable 
commodity, rock, flint, gravel, sand, &¢., but this 
deposit is entirely free of such substances,— 
British and Colonial Druggist, Aug. 3. 

Tue Bread Fruit TREE (Artocarpus Incisa), the 
Ficus Proliza, and the Ficus Indica, which give 
a sap containing the elements of indiarubber, grow 
abundantly in ‘W’ahiti and its dependencies. In 1850, 
rubber tree knowa under the names of Hevea 
Brasihensis, Hevea Guyanensis, Siphonia Hlastica, or 
Jatropha Elastica, was introduced into Tahiti, and 
the results obtained are reported to have been ex- 
cellent. Nothing since, however, has since been done 
in the matter, although it is admitted that the pro- 
duction of rubber would add materially to the re- 
sources and revenues of this country. The trees 
most suitable to the climate of Tahiti are alleged to 
be Hevea Brasiliensis and the Castilioa Elastica, whose 
seeds aie said to germinate naturally in the ground 
where they fall, and whose sap’ coagnulates best in 
the open air.—B. and C. Druggist. 

ELECTRICITY IN AGRICULTURE.— An associa- 
tion of farmers in Bavaria, according to a writer 
in Feildens Magazine, are building large elec- 
trical works to supply power for agricultural 
user. The current is generated near the village 
of Schaftersheim, a distance of seven miles from 
the district of comsumption, and is supplied 
partly by steam and partly by water power. 
Hrom there it is to be sent at a pzessure of 
5,000 volts to the surrounding villages, where it 
will be employed for driving threshing machines, 
chaff cutters, bruising machines, &c. The motors 
used are very simple and compact, so that they 
can easily be handled by farm hands. If this 
experiment should prove successful, it is almost 
certain to be imitated in other portions of Ger- 
many, as the power used, according to the 
estimates, is far more economical than horse 
power or steam power in separate plants; and 
there might be avery profitable market for such 
installations also in our own country, 
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TO ALL PARTS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA AND OCEANIA, 


gels x Plants of Gommercial Products. 


Castillea Elastica Cervantes.—Orders being booked for the coming crop of seeds available in 
June and July, sclected seed from very old trees. R.N. Lyne, Hsq., Director of Agriculture, Zanzibar, 
writes uuder date 24th August, 1899 :—‘ Please send me 200 seeds of Castilloa Wlastica for further trial; 
the seeds of Castilloa you sent me last August germinated very well.” Price and particularsin our Circular 
No. 32; special quotations fcr large orders according to quantity ; immediate booking necessary to avoid 
disappointment. 

Hevea Brasifiensis (Para Rubber).—-Orders being booked for the coming crop available in 
August and September. 1900. ‘hisis the only crop of seeds in the year. All orders should reach 
us before the end of July to avoid disappointment, as we have to make arrangementsin time; guaranteed 
to arrive in good order at destination. We have already booked a large number of orders. A leading 
Suinatra Planter, who ordered 50,000 Hevea Drasiliensis seeds last year writes under date 27th Webruary, 
1900 :—‘* I received your iavor of the 12th instant, out of which I learn that you booked me for 100,000° 
Hevea Brasiliensis seeds for August and September on the same conditions as before, but at the price of —- 
per thousand,”’ Plants can be forwarded all the year round in Wardian cases, Price and particulars as per 
our Circular No. 30. A Borneo planter writes dating, Sancakan, 17th Atigust, 1899:—‘‘‘Ihe last lot of 
Para seeds turned out very wel!.” Our shipments of Para plants last year has exceeded over 3C0,0C0 to 
different countries. Special terms for !arge orders on application. ; 

Kickxia Africana (Lagos Rubber).—One of the staple articles of commerce in Lagos grow very 
vigorously. realizing over 3s. per lb. in the Liverpool market. Seedsand plants, price on application. 

Hancorsia Speciesa (Mangibeira Rubber).—Besides the value of rubber, it bears delicious 
fruits, which is 2 eveat favourite with the Brazilians, cultivated for both purposes. Secds and plants, price 
on application, 

Cofice Aralica Liberian Hybrid, Maragogopie Hybrid, C. Stanophylta and other 


Fictis Blast 
quantity. This tree erows equally well in high and low land, in forest and grass land, its cultivation being 
extended largely by the Indian Government. For price of seeds with particulars as per our Uirzalar No, 33. 


price as per cur Circular No, 3). 

Urcecia Esculenta (Burma Rubber) and Landolphia Kirkii (Mozambique Ruoper),—Seeds 
and plants, both are creepers. 

Cinchona Seeds,—Different varieties, 

Stercuiia Acuminata.—(Kolanut). Superior quality, seeds and plants; price on application, 
packed to staid the transit well for several months, a hardy tree, cultivation casy, 

Eryithvina Lishesperima.—Thornless variety, new cropof seeds ready in December, May and 
June. Price acccording to quantity on application. 4 

Seeds and Plants of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Clove, Sandlewood, Pepper, Cardamom, Vanilla, 
Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees, Shade and Timber Trees, Eucalyptus various varieties, 
also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, &c. 

Our enlarged Descriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products for 
Foreign Countries for 1899-190 are now being forwarded to applicants in different parts of the world. 
Also Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds and Plants of Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Tubers and Yams, and Orchids. 

“«“Sourn Arzrica.’—The great authority on South African affairs of 25th March, 1899, says:-- 
‘¢ An interesting Catalogue reaches us from the Hast. It is issued by William Brothers, Tropical 
Seed Merchants, of flenaratgoda, Ceylon, and schedules all the useful and beautiful plants which will 
thrive in tropical and semi-tropical regions. We fancy Messrs. Williams should do good business, for now 
that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they must turn to and prove that 
they were worth the grabbling. We recommend the great Powers and Concessionaries under them to go to 
William Brothers.’ : 

Our new Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds of Shade Trees for Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Cardamoms, &c., 
Timber Trees, Trees for Avenues, Hedges, Wind and Shelter Belts, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Climbing 
Plants; end Seeds and Plants of Palms, Calamus, Pandanus, Cycads, Tree and other Ferns, Crotons and 
Dracinas, 2ow being prepared and will be ready shortly. 

Special Arrangements made with foreign Governments, Botanical and Agricultural Depart- 
ments, Planters and others for supplying seeds and plants of Commercial Products in large quantities. 


Agents in London :—Messrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 90, Lower Thames Sircet. 
Agent in Colombo, Ceylon :—K. B. CREASY, Esq. 
Telegraphic Address : J. P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 


WILLIAM, VEYANGODA, CEYLON. Tropical Seed Merchants, 
Lieber’s, A.I. and A.B.C, Codes used, HENARATGODA, CEYLON, 
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_ RUBBER IN BAHIA. 


H.M. Consul at Bahia, in his report for 1899, 
writes as follows :— 

‘(The export of india-rubber continues to augment 
yearly, the value of this article exported in 1898 being 
£34,557, against £19,223 in 1897, A few remarks with 
reference to this product may be of interest, As itis 
well known the best rubber comes from Para, on the 
Amazon, the so-cailed seringueira. Owing, however, 
to the unhealthiness of the districts in which it 
grows, where, as arule, rubber gatherers perish in a 
very short time from fever, I venture to express the 
opinion that it would be advisable for planters of rub- 
ber trees to turn their attention to the culture of the 
mangabeiva and manicoba varieties, exported from 
Bahia. Mangabeira grows almost in any soil in that 
State, and flourishes in quantities in sandy districis, 
where absolutely nothing else can be produced. In 
certain zones of the interior, fertile in good rich red 
soil the tree yields more than four times the quun- 
tity of milk than when growing on sandy lands. This 
tree, besides the rubber milk, yields a most delicious 
fruit called Mangaba. Were it not for the difficulty 
in planting this variety, which requiresfrom eight 
to ten years before yielding, would be the rubber tree 
of tbe future. Considering, however, allthe circums- 
tances in favour and against the foregoing varieties, 
the manicoba tree shows many advantages over the 
others to make it a cominercial success, It is easily 
planted, either from seeds or saplings, grows in six or 
eight months in any kind of soil toa height of six 
feet, and will begin yielding a considerable quantity 
of milk in about three years, far more in proportion 
than any other rubber tree in existence. I am per- 
sonally acquainted with the planter, who, on his ex- 
tensive property, has, during a short time pasi, 
planted over 100,000 manicoba rubber trees, and in- 
forms me that he intends increasing his plantations 
to 1,000,000 trees, with the full conviction that this 
industry, in a few years, will show extraordinary 
results.’—Jndia-Rubber Journal, August 6. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF RUBBER 
PLANTING. 


(From ‘(Tur Inp1a Russer Word,” Marcu Isr ) 


The utility of India-rubber is of course established. 
In every industry and art to which it has been applied 
successfully the demand is increasing, while new uses 
for the material are being developed all the while. 
These conditions obtain not only in the countries 
where rubber goods long have been in use, but they are 
becoming true of all the vest of the world, No advance 
in the cost of rubber checks its use. To take the 
United States alone, the imports of rubber have in- 
creased of late as follows :— 


Year, Pounds. Import Value. Average Price 
1897 .. 42,159,129 $21,670,019 —51-4-cents, 
1898 .. 44,236,070 25,937,108 OSi6L5 s, 
1899 .. 54,408,495 34,219,019 62:9 


This increase of consumption exists in spite of the 
success attained in reclaiming rubber from worn out 
goods, which material is now used to the extent of 
many millions of pounds yearly, Chemistry has not 
yet availed to produce a practical substitute for rubber. 
So-called substitutes are in wide use, but the best of 
these is of value only for combination with true rubber. 
The supplies of natural rubber are, practically 
speaking, inexhaustible, but they are for the most part 
confined to remote countries, sparsely settled with 
uncivilized people, under climatic and other conditions 
which make them uninhabitable for white men. 
Doubtless the output of rubber from the Amazon or 
the Congo might be doubled in a year if American or 
European laborers could enter the forests to collect it, 
but this is utterly impossible, 
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Such conditions naturally have directed attention 
to the possibility of bringing rubber under cultivation, 
a3 has been done wiih many other products which 
once were found only in a wild state. Practica 
rubber culture in any country is yet to be developed, 
though the total resuit of experiments in many parts 
of the world points to success. Wherever rebber trees 
flourish naturally it seems reasonable to suppose that 
trees grown from planting the seeds will yield zubber 
as well as those which grow from chance. Besides, 
under cultivation more trees could be placed on an 
acre than exist usually in a square mile of forest area, 
so that, in the end, it may prove more econonrical to 
produce rubber on plantations than to gather it in wild 
lands free to all comers. 

In the United States interest in rnbber planting hag 
been directed largely to southern Mexico, on aécount 
of proximity, to stable political conditions and general 
conditions of development there, to the salubrity of 
the climate, and to the fact that the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec is the natura! habitat of a tree (Castilloa 
elastica) which yields a rubber of good quality. To- 
day experiments are in progress cn a large scale in 
planting rubber in this district, with encouraging 
prospects on the whole, but it does not }et seem advis- 
able for persons at a distance to inyest an important 
part of their resources in a business the ultimate con- 
ditions of which cannot be said to be thoroughly 
known, without due consideration and a reasonably 
comprehensive study of the situation at close range, 
The inducements which have been held out in*certain 
quarters to attract capital for rubber planting enter- 
prises make the following suggestions pertinent, 

A given species of rubber tree cannot thrive beyond 
certain limits of latitude. Thus the Castilloa elastica 
cannot withstand frost. Its growth must be confined 
within certain limits of altitude above the sea. It will 
not succeed without a certain amount of annual 
rainfall, certain conditions of temperature, a given 
degree of humility. Besides, the character of soil will 
affect the result. The mere fact, therefore, that the 
Castillca elastica is found in the forests of a given 
State does not prove that it may be planted success- 
fully in every locality in that State. 

A fact which has largely discouraged the planting of 
rubber is the time required for the growth of the trees. 
While seven years is usually mentioned as the earliest 
age at which the Castillo elastica may be tapped 
there is rubber in the plants frem their very begin- 
ning. Doubtless the longer tapping is delayed the 
greater will be the yearly yield, and the longer the 
life of the free. At the same time conditions may 
exist under which rubber may be gathered at an 
earlier age, and the high prices might make it profit- 
able to bleed the trees freely, even at the risk of 
shortening their life. It is possible that in timé 
Castilloa elastica may be cultivated as an annual or 
biennial crop, the plants being pulled up by the roots 
and all the datex extracted by mechanical and che- 
mical means. 

All these and some other considerations point to the 
desirability of careful investigation of any field before 
investing in lands for the culture of rubber—or any 
other plant the success of which depends upon so 
many conditions, It is well not only to look into the 
matter personally, but to secure the advice of experts 
in tropical planting. While the cultivation of rubber 
may in the end prove a safer investment than gold 
mining, it is quite as important that the proper 
location be chosen for a plantation as for a mine. 

_ Some estimates of the possible profits from rubber: 
in Mexico are based upon the idea of planting the 
Para rubber tree (Hevea Brasiliensis) there. The 
Para tree positively cannot thrive there. The price of 
Para rubber is also nsed in the estimates, but no 
rubber which Mexico is capable of producing brings 
within 25 per cent.as much as fine Para rubber. Nor 
should the New York or Liverpool prices of rubber be 
used in estimates, without reckoning cost cf transit 
from the plantation te New York or European markets, 
including also insurance and brokerage. ilany 
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estimates are based upon an imypossibie yearly product. 

The price of land is another important item, since 

profitable planting may be out of the question with 
too great an initizl outlay, Prices of Jand generally 
speaking are much higher in our new possessions In 
the West Indies, than in Spanish-American countries, 
and certainly it is far too early to speculate on the 
opportunities. in the Philippines, besides which the 
Castilloa is Not indigenous there and we must natur- 
ally look to Government experimentation to determine 
its adaptability to those’islands. Tae labor supply and 
the cost thereof should be considered, in comparing 
one country with another, 

No doubt it may be found practicable to plant rubber 

in some countries where it is not now found native, 

but this chould be attempied cautiously. Hyen within 

such limits of latitude, altitude, climate, etc., as are 

found to favor the Castillow elastica in Mexico it 

might not be possible to grow this species ia another 

country, owing to some subtle difference ia the soil, 

which would prevent the trees from yielding rabber, 

even should they grow freely. It is interesting to note 

that the United States government is planning a series 

of experiments in the West Indies and the Philippine 
-group to demonstate to the world whether rubber can 

be produced in these islands. 

San Juan del Norte, Nicaragua, Dec. 21, 1899. 


To the Wditor of the India Rubber World:—Your 
letter was duly received. I failed to reply on receipt 
of same, as 1 wished to get all the information possible 
regarding rubber planting. From whatl have heard 
from several friends who have tried this business, and 
spent agreat deal of time and money, I would not 
advise any one to start into the planting of rubber, 
at least in Nicaragua, as [am convinced that rubber 
is ‘‘no good,” A friend of mine started three years 
ago and planted 12,000 rubber trees in the woods, 
underbrushing and thioning out the woods, the same 
‘as the natives do. They are now about as thick as a 
lead peucil and from two to three feet high, and he 
writes that it will take; at the rate-of growth, a 
shundred years to produce anything. ; 

If the ground is thoroughly cleaned the trees grow 
rapidly and will begin to produce in seven or eight 
years, but will it last? ‘he rubber cannot be tapped 
with a bit, as the wood of the rubber tree is soft and 
spongy like the balsa tree; it immediately swalls and 
fills the hole, and scarcely a drop of milk exudes. The 
tree must be tapped by entirely removing a piece of 
the bark with a sharp instrument, so as to obviate the 
filling of the wound by the wood swelling, and, further- 
more, a small cut will only drain the milk from a very 
small distance on either side of it, so that to get any 
rubber from a rubber tree it will have to bo badly 
mutilated, and the milk is the very life blood of the 
tree. Will the tree stand constant bleeding, healing, 
and wounding, long enough to pay the interest on the 
money invested for the seven or eight years one has to 
wait, to say nothing of the principal? Lam sure not. 
I have been looking into this carefully, and find that 
after a tree has been cut three or four times, no 
matter how carefully, it shows signs of decay, The 
rainwater gets into the wound and finds its way under 
the bark, fermentation sets in, wood ants and beetles 
get in their work, and then good-by rubber tree. To 
plant rubber properly cosis just as much in the first 
instance as to plant cacao, which produces a crop in 
the natural manner as fruit, which can be gathere1 
without any damage to the tree; it is only a question 
of fertility of soil, anda little care to m vko the cacao 
tree a constant producer for an indefinite time, or 
comparatively so. You will probably hear from me 
again on this subject.—Caaruus D. Scorr. 

Apropos of the slow growth of rubber plants, 
Thomas Christy, of London, contributes to ihe Tro- 
pical Agriculturist some notes on planting Castilloa 
elastica in Mexico. Plants fyom seeds sown in the 
sun measured at one year 52 inches in diameter, and 
Afeet 2inches high. Plants from seed sown in the 
forest at the same time measured only 12 to 14 inches 
high. Certainly the experience of the planters men- 
“tioned by Mr. Scott, does not agree with that of several 
ggruespondents of The India Rubber World, 
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A VETERAN PLANTER. 


Mr. J. M. Vermont, of Province Wellesley, 
Penang, in writing to us about his ‘*T.A.,” 
refers to a paragraph in which Datu Meldrum 
mentioned his great age as a pioneer, Mr. 
Vermont writes:—‘*The paragraph that 
appeared in the Ceylon Observer a month or 
two ago with reference to myself as to my 
age is anerror. [am entering my 74th year ; 
but although much troubled with rheumatic 
gout, probably brought on by exposure in 
developing the three estates, [Iam still able 
to knock about, but of course not as active 
as in my youth.” 


= mail 
ZANZIBAR CLOVES. 


An American consular report on the trade of Zanzi- 
bur during 1899 says that the crop of cloves last year 
was the largest ever produced, being 8,061,259 lb. in 
excess of that of 1898. Nctwithstanding this large 
crop, the Consul says that the clove plantation, parti- 
cularly in Zanzibar Island, are not being cultivated in 
a way to keep them up tothe past standard, for since 
the prohibition of the importation of slaves the supply 
of labour has diminished with increasing rapidity each 
year, and since the decree of 1897, granting freedom 
to the slaves, the labour supply has been quite in- 
adequate to meet the demands. How this state- 
ment is reconciled with the fact that a much larger 
crop was gathered last year in spite of the labour- 


scarcity we are at a loss to understand.—Chemist 


and Druggist. 
ee 


THE STATE OF AMAZONAS, BRAZIL, 
AND RUBBER, 
CONSULAR REPORT FOR 1900. 


Last year the British Consular agency in Brazil 
was strengthened by the appointment of a Vice- 
Consul at Manaos in the Amazonas. The first 
result of this arrangement is the presentation 
of areally capital report by the new Vice-Consul, 
Mr. Charles Lindsay Temple. This paper, which 
has been printed by the Horeign-office among its 
Consular Reports for 1900, is very interesting 
and instructive reading from a geographical point 
of view, with much graphic and descriptive 
merits also. It indicates the physical geography 
of this river-kingdom, which is the upper, or 
more properly speaking, the middle basin of the 
Amazon—the almost entire submergence of the 
area, when the mighty floods are out and the 
waters cover not so much the earth as the forest 
—the rapid subsidence of the all-pervading in- 
undation, owing to the natural drainage and to 
the sun’s rays. 

One special feature is the preparation of 
caoutchoue or india-rubber, which is the main 
product of this forest-clad country. This article 
has always been largely used in Britain for 
waterproof clothing. But of late years the use 
for it has multiplied owing to the demand for 
the wheel-tyres of bicycles. Evidently the Vice- 
Consul has expert knowledge of all that relates 
to this valuable article, and this experience is 
embodied in the report with scientific accuracy 
and practical lucidity. Such an exposition must 
be important to those who are interested in this 
branch of trade. 

Apart from this staple, there is a careful 
analysis of every item of export and import; 
Inasmuch as this vast territory of 609,000 square 
miles has its scanty population of 600,000 souls, 
largely engaged in producing certain things which 
the nations need across the seas, it follows that 
the people must largely depend on those nations 
for their food, their clothing, and the needs of 
their civilisation, though it must be admitted 
that this givilisatign is for the most part not 
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very high. Thus it arises that their trade is 
both comprehensive and diversified. The report 
enters into every item of export and import, 
with some adequate remark upon each. 

Some special facts or considerations may, how- 
ever, here be noted. The dominant factor in the 
Amazonas trade is the indiarubber. Indeed, of 
the production of the world, 57,500 tons, about 
half, or 25,000 tors, comes from the Amazon 
district ; of the other half, the greater portion, 
or 24,000 tons, comes from the East and West 
Africa. 

The crying want will not be capital or com- 
munication—that by water being peculiarly 


abundaut—but labour, which is, as yet, too 
scarce. RIcHARD TEMPLE. 
—Journal of the Society of Arts, Aug. 10th. 
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MAGALIESBERG TOBACCO INDUSTRY. 
Mr. IX H Harrnuny Inrarvibwen. 
ADVENTURES AND EXPERIENCES. 


An interesting interview appears in the current 
mumber of the Natal Agricultural Journai, in the 
course of which Mr. F H Hartley, of Magaliesberg 
‘whose brand is so well-known to lovers of Boer 
tobacco, offers some remarks anent the early days 
‘of South African colonisation, and the present posi- 
tion of the tobacco industry in this country. Jnter 
alia, he said:—‘‘ Magalie is the name of the chief 
who held the distrist when the Boers tock the coun- 
try: I-bought my land there Vaalbank—in 1869; 
Opened a store and soon afterwards started a mill, 
getting my power from the Magalie River. Since 
then I have spent at least £20,000 on improvements 
of one sort and the other. When my first mill bee 
came too small for the work I built another, anda 
short time ago I built the third, the best and most 
modern in the Transvaal at any rate. The machinery 
is driven by a turbine, and I can turn out really 
first-class flour. The Magaliesberg wheat is splendid. 
Everything except mealies is irrigated. The culti- 
vation is limited to the water available on the farms. 
The south side of the range is much better than 
the north which is too hot. here they get weevil 
and moth into the grain much more than we do, 
and the rust is worse. So far as my observation 
goes, rust is bad according to the warmth of the 
nights. The Austraiian wheat was not up to ours 
‘in quality. The times for planting are oats in April, 
wheat in May, and as soonas oats are off the to- 
bacco goes in. ; ; 

Magaliesberg has had its reputation for tobacco 
for a long time.. My father in his hunting days 
used to send presents of it to his Cape friends. The 
Voortrekkers soon discovered the suitability of the 
locality, and they took much intelligent care in 
the preparation. Nearly all the farmers in the dis- 
trict now cultivate it. On many of the farms Boer 
men, women and children work at the cultivation. 
Yes, the Boers, Jike other races, work if they can’t 
help it. In debt? Yes nearly all. The continual 
subdivision of the land on the death of the parents 
is producing a class of Boer quite different to the 
original type. To convey an impression of the soil 
and climate to a Natal mau it might be described 
as somewhat like the Tugela district near Colenso. 
The light red soil is best. Hxhausted? Yes; ma- 
mure is necessary everywhere. For tobacco cattle 
manure oly is used—horse and sheep would spoil 
the tobacco. I cuitivate about 40 acres, and there 
are very few, if wny, who do more, In most in- 
stances the quantity is very small. 

I started cutting and selling in bags ‘in 1874 on 
a small scale. here was a lot of prejudice to over- 
come in introjucing cut ‘boer.’ After the retro= 
cession of the country, the Cape clapped on a dirty 
of 28 perlb, so that limited me pructicully to the 
Transvaal, the then Free S aboand Notal. For a 
jovg time only Muropeans who had ben accustomed 
tg gut tehacco, would buy it, he ieee State took 
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hardly any; there they had never seen or 
of tobacco other than rol], They are an ultra con- 
servative lot. You will remember what a struggle 
there was among farmers before the sulphur matches 
gave away to the safety kinds. Inthe Natal papers 
I advertised largely, and the brand became so popular 
among the British generally that I had to increase 
my plant and give up advertising, But it was annoy- 
ing to be limited—l could not get the tobacco for 
the demand. I had to keep up the quality and com- 
petition regolated the price. The goldfields brought 
a big rush for cut tobacco. At first [ bought from 
the farmers in the roll at 6d per lb, but there was 
such endless trouble about the moisture—nearly 
every farmer trying to impose upon me more water 
than his neighbours—that I resolved to end the 
constant wrangling by buying only in the leaf, and 
now I buy atfrom 3d to 9a perlb. It is necessary 
from business motives to buy the bad as well as 
the good, Vhe good is sold in my bags under my 
name; the bad is eut up and sold on the Johan- 
nesberg marketin bulk—with no guarantee—for what 
it will fetch. When ripe the plant is ent down and 
hang in sheds or under trees. There is not enough 
laboux for a beter way. By-the-bye, I might men- 
tion that during the British occupation the 
troops gained a liking for “ boer” and for several 
years [ got orders from all parts of the worlé, in- 
cluding Hongkong. 

In dry seasons insects of course, are troublesome 
especially cut-worms. In a good season we look to 
get lb. per plant, and an acre should carry about 
5,000 plants—tkat’s 1,250 lb. to the acre. And rattoon 
or second crops produce about half asmuch. For, 
merly when the land was richer and more manured 
there was often a third crop. On the northern— 
the hotter side of the range—they still go in for 
third crops. The secondcrop was preferred by many 
Boers for smoking, aud the first, the strongest for 
chewing. All genuine Boers are chewers as wellas 
smokers. The habit, however, is growing out of 
fashion especially—among those who comeinto touch 
with civilisation. It might be worth mentioning that I 
am interested in a tobacco-grcwing experiment in Ga- 
zaland, IL believe the country is splendid there for 
tobacco, coffee and other things. Tobacco will grow 
all the year round. There is no fever there: on the 
pinning there the frost began this year in the middle 
or way. 

“As to the proposals in England to settle time- 
expired soldiers in the Orange River Colony and 
the Transvaal, it is a difficult question to answer 
off-hand. The desirability in some respects is ob- 
vious, but to succeed in farming in any part of 
South Africa—putting aside racial and similar 
cousiderations—requires above all, local experience— 
which fact new-comers will rarely believe—and, 
secondly considerable capital. Farming except on 
the large scale of the old Boers must be mixedand 
to avoid disaster much and varied local knowledge 
is necessary. Again it must be remembered that as 
a farming country the Transvaal is extremely patchy, 
as patchy as Natal,”—Natal Mercury. 
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RUBBER PLANTING COMPANIES. 
ENTERPRISE IN AMERICA, 


The Mexican Coffee and Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation (Philadelphia), incorporated in Delaware 
to acquire the property and concessions of the 
Grijalva Land and Ooffee Co., Limited. The 
Grijalva properties include 100,000 acres in the 
districts of Mescalapa and Pichucalco, in the 
state of Chiapas, Mexico; about 60 miles south- 
west of San Juan Bautista, capital of the state of 
Tabasce; and front for twelve miles on the 
Grijalva river, navigable by the company’s steam- 
boats to Frontera, on the gulf coast. 

The Palma Real Co., with a paid up capital of 
$1,500,000, have been incorporated under the laws 
of West Virginia, to acquire 68,000 acres in the 
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state of Vera Cruz, Mexico, to be devoted to the 
Bisuing of India-rubber and other tropical pro- 
ucts. 

The Nicaragua Rubber and Agricultural Co., 
incorporated in Delaware, September 26, with 
$250,000 capital, own 8,105 acres of land in Nicara- 
gua, purchased with a view to planting India- 
rubber and bananas or other fruits, on the Rio 
Coco, 80 miles inland from Cape Gracias. They 
offer to sell shares of stock, each to carry a cer- 
tain amount of land planted with rubber and 
fruits, to be paid for in instalments. 

The Isthmus Plantation Association — of 
Mexico has been organized at Milwaukee, Wis., 
for the development of the lands known as the 
Hacienda del Corte, on the isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec. The estate comprises 10,000 acres, and it is 
reported that 200,000 coffee trees and 40,000 India- 
rubber (Castillo clastica) trees have been planted. 

The Chiapas Rubber Plantation and investment 
Co., described as an American corporation, is men- 
tioned in a lettez from the city of Mexico as 
owning 12,335 acres of fine rubber lands in the 
Rio Michal valley, in the state of Chiapas, and 
having planted more than 3,000 acres in 
rubber. 

The Government of Peru announces that con- 
cessions for rubber lands cannot be transferred 
without the concessionaires having obtained con- 
sent of the national authorities.—India-Rubber 
World. ; 
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GOLD REEFS IN BURMA. 


Of the reefs with payable gold referred to 
in today’s Government Resolution on the Geo- 
logical Survey Department as discovered in 
Burma, the first is the Choukpazat Reef, in 
the Wuntho District, which has several asso- 
ciated veins besides a second reef half a mile 
to the’ north, and two veins of 900 yards to 
the north-east. Myr. Stonier finds it contains 
some free’ gold which can be extracted by 
simple machinery. Part of it is already being 
worked, the vein stone giving in all 14 dwts. 
of gold to the ton. The second is the reef 
discovered by Mr. Stonier about 14 miles 
north of Baumauk. It consists of quartz 9 
ins. thick and where tested contains 9 dwts. 
of gold per tonof soil, also about 2 per cent of 
copper,—Madras Mail, Aug. 27. 


> 
COFFEE IN QUEENSLAND. 


Though this, like vice, is grown upon the coast 
side of the main range from Cooktown to the 
Tweed Heads, the tendency is towards cultivation 
in the tropics, where plantations are now being 
cultivated upon a commercial scale. It has only 
been within the last three years that the interest 
shown in this product has demanded the atten- 
tion of the Registrar-General from a_ statistical 
point of view, but from that time the increase 
in area has each year shown a fair advance. 
Taking the last two years for an example, it will 
be found that in 1897 there were 1804 acres of pro- 
ductive coffee trees and 1302 of non-productive, 
and in 1898, 199 acres and 233 acres respectively. 
The figures show an evident advance in the area 
planted, and the information to hand points to the 
Statistics of the present year ‘being yet more 
favourable. The imports for 1898 were 170,886 lb., 
and upon that basisthere is room for the use of 
602 acres before we overtake our consumption, 
which, upon the present population of 498,523, is 
at the rate of 456 lb. cf coffee per head each year. 
The market in Europe, however, is good, and 
though we may not yet have learned how to offer 
our goods in the most attractive manner, the 
ppinion expressed by the trade in London upon 
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Queensland coffee is very favourable, and by the 
time we are in a position to place a fair quantity 
for export that method of preparing our coffee 
will haye been attained, and we shall be able to 
compete with those countries wherein coffee-grow- 
ing has been prosecuted for centuries. The 
appointment of Mr. Newport as instructor in 
coffee culture has given an impetus to this branch 
of tropical agriculture, and as he has also an 
intimate knowledge of what may be termed allied 
products, such as spices, the benefits to the 
farmers of the North will be greater than was 
anticipated. The death of Mr. # Cowley, and the 
exigencies of the Diseases in Plants Act at 
Cairns has precluded Mr. Newport, up to the 
present, from giving that attention to instruction 
he would have wished, for the reason that he was 
retained in Cairns to supervise the nursery, and 
to attend to the inspection of fruit. Arrange- 
ments have, however, now been made to release 
him from that detention, and his services will 
henceforth be at the command of the coffee- 
grower. A report from him upon this subject is 
attached herewith. 


—————_—__ 
PEPPER CULTIVATION IN MALABAR, 


Pepper (Piper nigrum)-is grown in Java, Sumatra, 
Ceylon and other Asiatic countries, but that which 
comes from the Malabar coast is acknowledged to 
be the best. The only talaqs in Malabar in which 
pepper cultivation is largely carried on are Kottyam 
and Kurumbranad. 'Vhe conditions most favourable 
to pepper cultivation are said to be copious rains, 
abundant dew in the night, and a gravelly red soil, 
These are found in other parts of Malabar, so. it 
is not understood why the cultivation is chiefly con- 
fined to these two taluqs. Two varieties of pepper 
are produced in Malabar—the black and the white. 


The fruit is gathered green when intended 
for black pepper, but must become quite ripe 


for white pepper. White pepper differs from the 
black only in being stripped ot its covering. After 
stripping them, the black berries are steeped in salt 
water, and when they have been exposed to the 
sun for several days the chaff is rubbed off with 
the hands. ‘The process of cultivation is very sim- 
pie, Whe vine is generally propagated by cuttings, 
It is usually planted at the base of trees, the most 
commonly used being Murikkwu (Hrythrina Indica) ; 
other trees, such as the jack, cashewnut and mango- 
tree may also be used, but they are not in favour 
with the Malabar cultivators. 

The first thing required for forming a pepper 
garden is to clear ali jungle and roos ont all stumps 
of trees on the ground. ‘I’his must be done by the 
middle of May. The Murikhu standards, on which 
the vine is trained, should then be planted and about 
half a dozen cuttings of vine—each about 24 feet 
in length—--should be planted at the foot of each 
stem. The soil should then be turned up by dig- 
ging, and the cuttings tied with a fibre on to the 
Murkkw crop. The tying is necessary to facilitate 
the growth of the vine, which sends out small roots 
at every joint, which strike into the Murikku stem 
and enable the vine to climb up the prop. In three 
or four years the vine attains a height of six feet. 

The vines begin to bear in the third or fourth 
year, and in four years more are in full perfection 
and continues so for 20 years when they die, They 
blossom about the month of June, and begin to bear 
fruit in the following two months. The gathering 
season is January to March, The plant ~re- 
quires constant rains during the blossoming season. 
‘ne expenses of cultivation incidental to farming 
and maintaining pepper plantations are variously 
stated, But is may be stated approximately that a 
plantation of one acre will not cost more than R300 
together with an annual expenditure of R10 for its 
upkeep. The outturns of the pepper harvest are also 
variously stated, Lhe yield ranges from one tq 
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three bharams per acre (one bharam being qnivalent 
to 66ib.) It is stated that a single vine produces from 
one edangali to four edangalis of dried pepper. 
There is no doubt that pepper cultivation is highly 
remunerative, and it is a pity that itis not carried 
on more extensively than it is at present.—Zndian 
Agriculturist, August 1. 


Sir 
HUNTERS THE THAMEN, LIMITED, 


MORE PROSPERITY. 

The third ordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders in Hunters the Teamen, Limited, was 
held on Thursday, at the Mitre Hotel, Man- 
chester. Mr. George Ollerenshaw, chairman and 
managing director, presided. 

The directors reported that there was a profit 
on trading of £34,183 14s 1d., and after payment 
of all expenses a net profit of £24,964 5s. 4d., 
which showed an increase on the preceding year 
of £5,555 2s. 3d. This amount added to £2,508 
23. 1d. brought forward made a total available 
profit of £27,472 7s. 6d. The preference dividend 
for the year had been paid, and an interim divi- 
' dend on the ordinary A shares at the rate of 
10 per cent, per annum, and on the ordinary B 
shares at the rate of 75 per cent. per annum, 
and £3,000 added to the reserve fund. The sum 
of £13,334 17s. 6d. remained available for distri- 
bution. ‘The directors had made the payment of 
a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum 
on the A ordinary shares and interest and divi- 
dend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on 
the new issue as per agreement, and now re- 
commended a dividend at the rate of 125 percent. 
per annum onthe B ordinary shares (making 10 
per cent. for the financial yearon the A and B 
ordinary shares). It would be remembered that 
in March last a further issue of capital was made, 
viz :—20,000 A ordinary shares at 10s. premiuim. 
This premium had been added to the reserve 
fund. In addition to the above £3,000 and £10,000, 
it was further recommended that the sum 
of £5,000 be added to the Reserve Fund, making 
the same into £22,500, and the sum of £4,487 7s. 2d. 
be carried forward. J : 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the report 
and balance sheet. He said he was again in the 
happy position of being able to report progress 
and -increased profits, the result of a largely-in- 
creased turnover. The new shares had been 
readily taken up by existing shareholders, and 
application had been made to the Manchester 
Stock Exchange for quotation of the new shares. 
Gentlemen connected with the provision trades 
well knew that the markets during the past few 
months had gone dead against the retailer, and 
under such adverse conditions the net profit was 
highly gratifing. The reserve fund of £22.500 
must be very agreeable news to owners of B 
shares, for in the ordinary course of things their 
shares must a year hence rank equal to A shares. 

Mr. S. J. Bradwell seconded. Hach year, he 
said, they seemed to meet under brighter 
auspices. Their success was not somuch inan 
increase in the percentage of profits as in a 
large turnover at about the same expense.— 
Grocers’ Jowrnal, Aug. 4. 


-Lo—— 
A SUGGESTION FOR MAKING GREEN TEA. 


am going to try and make green tea, but so far 
T ae aa ailing orders. I am afraid that my tea 
will be different from that made by others, I 
{magine that there must be two or three men available 
who know how to make green tea who could be 
secured as instructors. These men could be deputed 
to visit the different districts and instruct the man- 
agers within a given circle, and others from a wider 
circle could come inand attend the demonstrations, 
he instructor should actually make a whole break, 
pad all concerned should make tea on the same lines 
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and submit samples. Whatever appliances are re- 
quired should be obtained beforehand, and everything 
prepared to make a large quantity of tea of one quality 
and character. 

{t would have been better to allow a bonus of 
lanna per pound, and half fee to the instructor, 
v.e., R6,250 for 200,000 lb., or better still, R12,500 
for instructors and 4 per pound bonus, Whe 
most important points in the new venture axe 
quantity and uniformity. We have fixed the 
quantisy at 200,260 lb. but have taken no steps 
to get equality of character, so that the 
290,060 1b. will be split up into several sorts of tea. I 
do not believe that the political troubles in China 
will have any effect on our chances of gaining the 
American market; we need not hurry ourselyes un- 
duly. It willbe better to get more system into our 
attempt even if it incurs a delay. We-have not cut 
out China green teas in America because we have 
not tried to do so. If we do try we can do it, be- 
cause our leaf is better and our labour cheaper, and 
because we are more honest. The plan I propose 
is to find instructors who have already succeeded in 
mxking suitable green tea for America. 

These men will draw up a list of appliances and 
have them prepared by a fixed date. Iron pans, 
steaming cylinders, soapstone, gypsum, Prussian blue, 
cloth for pressing bays, tea chests of certain dimen- 
sions—in fact, anything they fancy. Bach iastroctor 
would get promises of a fixed quantity of green tea 
to be made within a fixed circle. He would go 
to one central factory and make one invoice 
himself; and he would watch the manufacture of 
the others, and be ready to go and put matters 
straight if any great difference appeared in amyone’s 
tea. The instructor’s workwould be done in twoor 
three weeks, and the result would be a break of tea 
which could easily be matched in the future. 

The individual managers would be released of all 
responsibility, and it really is not fair to ask any man 
to risk his repntation on an utterly ucknown product. 
Those who sneceed will do so by chance, and those who 
fail willbe continued as fools if each one is left to 
mere verbal instruction, It wouldbe wise if the pro- 
prietors to give up part of the bonus to secure expeti 
and experienced instructors. I feel inclined to try 
2,000ib., and get R187-8-0 bonus, but I would certainly 
rather spend this in going to see the tea made by an 
expert than risk failure, 

So much aboutinstructors, but another point which 
isat present in dispute is the necessity of steaming 
apparatus. I was recently in Calcutta andhad a talk 
with one who knows how to make green tea, and he 
says that steaming is done by the action of heaton 
the leaf. Theleaf supplies its own moisture, which 
heat, (however applied), turns into steam, 

Surely itis a mistake to apply ‘‘steam” obtained 
from water outside the leaf! By applying steam, 


-a temperature of only 212 deg. can be given to the 


leaf, but I have read that leaf can be steamed on 
red hot pans; it is more than probable that tem- 
peratures over 212deg. are required for making good 
green tea or Oolongs. Our Siroccos can give heat 
up to 350deg., and that would make the leaf steam 
in about half a minute. I have never read that the 
Chinese or any Indian green teas in former times 
required a steaming apparatus. 

I see an advertisement on page XIII of 9th August 
of your paper, stating that the cost of the necessary 
machine for steaming is R600. Would Mr, H D 
Deane tell us for how long any apparatus had been 
considered necessary. This means that the bounty 
of 1} annas on 6,400ib would haye to be advanced 


_by the intending experimenter, and most of us 


would like to know whether steaming by the aid of 
an apparatus is really necessary. May I suggest 
that steam applied to leaf will make it more moist, 
so that besides the cost of fuel to make the steam, 
more fuel will be required to dry off the added 
moisture. Dry heat extracts moisture from the leaf 
in the form of steam, and the drying is thus already 
commeaced, A.C.—Jntian Gardening and Planting, 
August 23, oF 
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A FARMER'S EVERY-DAY LIFE IN 
SCOTLAND. 


No XI. 
(By ‘* Cosmopolite.” ) 
AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. 

The month of July is dedicated to the 
Agricultural Shows of Scotland, and, from 
the Borders to John o’ Groat’s, the roaring 
of cattle, neighing of horses and squealing 
of pigs awaken the many welkins of the land 
of the mountain and the flood. All papers, 
agricultural and otherwise, are crammed 
full of exciting prize lists of show animals, 
and even Chinese massacres and Boerish 
victories occupy but a secondary place in 
the news of the day. But six columns of 
cattle show, day by day, is a little trying, 
and with this * white man’s burden,” the 
agricultural newspapers have been solidly 
and unreadably funereal for some time past. 
But in the boundless monotony of farming 
life, we could illspare our cattle shows, 
and although the judging may not be all 
that we could desire, perhaps it is_ better 
for us ‘‘to bear the ills we have, than fly 
to others that we know not of.”’ This year 
the judges have been more severely dealt 
with than usual, some of the exhibitors 
even going the length of refusing the tickets 
awarded to them, because the judging dis- 
pleased them so much, one_ special grie- 
vance being the fact that a first-prize ticket 
was actually given toa horse bred by the 
judge himself, and said to be about 
the worst in the ring. Doubtless, there is 
much veason in the old farmer’s remark, 
when, having been asked why he did not 
exhibit any of his fine stock at the shows, 
he replied : 

‘FIRST BREED YOUR JUDGES.” 


A good deal depends on luck ina show ring, 
but the best bit of luck that can come 
one’s way is to havethe judges as person vl 
friends, or one of them the breeder of the 
animal you exhibit. I once got the Ciam- 
pion Cup for the best Clydesdale in the 
show-yard, and this prize I carried off 
with a filly that had bad splints on the fore- 
legs and was a shiverer; but I only let 
her goto the Show just to please my grieve, 
as I myself would never have dreaint of 
sending her as a likely winner. But my 
luck must have been in good working order 
that day, although the result only made 
ime, thereafter, lose what little confidence I 
had in show-yard judging. I do not know 
if the unsatisfactory judging has been the 
means of driving visitors away, but the 
fact remains that Agricultural Shows are 
not so well attended, now-a-days, as formerly, 
and the only way to bring forward a bum- 
per attendance is by introducing into the 
programme a military tournament or a 
Punch-and-Judy show. Last yearthe great 
attraction at one of these Shows, down south, 
was a prize given to the ‘‘ugliest dog in 
the show-yard.” This novelty was so effec- 
tive that the sum collected at the gate was 
“a vecord.” I drew the attention of our 
local Agricultural Show Committee to this, 
and-said that [ thought 1 could put my 
hand on six or eight dogs, in this district, 
that. for ugliness, would take a deal of 
beating and make an exciting competition. 
I even advised them to go one better than 
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this, and include the ugliest owner, 
so as to make a pair. Ugly people donot 
often have a chance to win prizes, and this 


would be a grand opening for them, and I 
think it highly probable that such a com- 


petition will be included in the programme 
of ow next season’s cattle show. 
THE HOLIDAY EXCURSION SEASON 

has been in full swing during the past month, 
and the picnic hat is gaily blooming tra-la-, 
so that farmers have been pestered by trip- 
pers trespassing over their parks, leaving 
their gates open, and making themselves an 
abominable nuisance in general. ‘Trains, in 
consequence of the travelling crowds, have 
been systematicaily behind time, and cattle 
trucked for certain markets are apt to 
arrive after the sale is over. The trippers 
never think of these things,—what do they 
care fora hereafter, absolutely nothing ?—so 
long as they can get their own enjoyment, 
let the farmers look after themselves; and 
this we have had to doe, sometimes with 
very bad grace I must admit, praying all 
the time that the end of the picnic season 
might soon come, when the revellers will 
stay quietly at home, and swear off the 
fermented juices of the vine, the barley, the 
potato and the gooseberry. 

Our cattle also are greatly disturbed by 
the omnibuses and char-a-banes driving past, 
the rioters shouting lustily at the top of 
their voices, generally accompanied by an 
artist on an accordion, who, between the 
songs, drives dull care away by solemn and 
uncertain airs with variations. On one oc- 
casion I found my cattle, with tails erect, 
galloping for dear life, and then there burst 
onmy view, driving along the road, a huge 
picnic party headed by a brake containing 
the town band, which had been  com- 
mandeered for the occasion, the drum, which 
met with such a terrible accident on Lady- 
smith night, having been effectually re- 
paired. As the party drove past me, they 
were letting off a song of joy of their own 
composition, and I plugged my ears with 
iy fingers and hastened away to see that 
none of my cattle had been terrified to death 
by these outrageous junketers. 


THE CROPS. 

Had a stranger visited our district this time 
last year, and thencome again now, he would 
scarcely be inclined to believe that it wasthe 
same place. Last year we were suffering 
from severe drougnt, the grass was burned 
up, the hay crop was almost nil, corn was 
short in the straw, and turnips were a complete 
failure. This year, owing to a warm and 
dvippy season, everything is looking its very 
best, and, taking my own farmas a sample 
of the district, [never saw such a quantity 
of grass, 1 never cuta heavier crop of hay, 
my turnips are sumply perfect, and iny oats 
have the appearance of proving a profitable 
crop. I am not one cf those whose cry is 
always a lament; when there is anything 
to be grateful for, [ am glad to show my 
gratitude; and this year our crops. leave 
nothing to be desired, except that 

PRICES 
may rule high when the time comes for us 
to sell. Beef and mutton continue ata 
satisfactory price, and, in this respect, the 
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war has helped us, and there is a prospect 
of prices keeping up for some time yet. The 
rich pasturage has caused store cattle to rise 
considerably in value, indeed it is difficult to 
get them at anything like a price that would 
leave a profit, but, as one must have his 
grass eaten down, I have been compelled, 
although I have no great liking for 


IRISH CATTLE, 


to purchase a mob of these, merely to 
eat down my grass, that is running wild. 
These cattle were bought in Limerick 
market on a Friday, and, the following 
Friday, J bought them at my nearest auction 
mart, so they have not been knocked about, 
from pillar to post, in the way that so 
many of these Irish cattle are treated for 
weeks before they are bought, and then, as 
a consequence, they take months to recover 
from the bad treatment they have endured. 
I trust that my mob may prove the advantage 
of getting this classof cattle as quickly as 
possible from their native wilds on to our 
good pastures, and that they may thrive 
exceedingly, and leave a handsome profit. 


PLANTING NOTES. 


Meruob or MakiIna Woop FirE-proor.—The 
latest method of making wood fire-proof is that 
of a Mr. Joseph L Ferrel]. The timber is mot 
steamed in a vacuum, but the fireproofing solu- 
tion is forced into it by great bvdraulic pres- 
sure, amounting to 1,590 1b. on the square inch 
for some hard woods. The solution is asevret, 
but is neither vclatile, corrosive, nor hygros- 
ecopic, and the timber, after treatment, is kiln 
dried so as to leave only fine erystals in the 
pores. A house of this wood is uninflanmable. 
Boxes made of it and placed in a fire of pitch- 
pine kept documents in them, it is stated, un- 
scorched for 23 minutes, although the outside 
of the box was charred.—Globe, Aug. 10th. 


RUBBER EXTRACTION.— We have been 
favoured with another letter on this subject 
from our esteemed confrére, Mr. A. Godefroy- 
Lebceuf, of Paris. He reports that the ex- 
traction of rubber from bark by a patent 
process has proved a success, and that a 
regular manufacture in this way will shortly 
be commenced. We trust our correspondent 
will keep us fully informed as to the suc- 
cess of this new factory, and if any of our 
rubber planters are enterprising enough to 
send us a kilo (2t1b.)of any bark he would 
like to have experimented with, we shall see 
that it is sent forward and the result duly 
reported. 


InpIAN TEA AssocraATION.—We are in 
debted to Mr. James Peter, Secretary to the 
Sylhet Branch of Indian tea planters, for a 
copy of the detailed Report of the general 
Committee of the Indian Tea Association 
for the year ended 28th February 1900,—In- 
cluding list of gardens belonging to the As- 
sociation corrected to the 30th June 1900, 
with proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual 
General Meeting held on the 22nd May 1900.— 
There is much valuable information in this 
volume to which we shall refer from time 
to time. 
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THE PrRorits of the Russian-American India- 
Rubber Co., at St. Petersburg, for the last busi- 
ness year are reported at 2,941,906 rubles, against 
3,945,222 roubles, in the year 1898—99. The 
dividend will be only 35 per cent., against the 
customary yearly dividend of 50 per cent.—/'he 
India Rubber World, Aug. 1. 

JAMAICA Is PuRELY AGRICULTURAL.—Walking in the 
country and making enquiry, one soon discovers 
that seventy-five per cent of the people are unable 
to answer with any certainty the follcwing simple 
questions :—“ How long does it take from the time of 
planting for a banana, or pine apple to commence 
fruiting, and how long after the fruit appears does 
it take to ripen?” ‘‘How long does the coffee or 
orange take to ripen after the blossom appears ?” 
Of those who read ninety per cent could not an- 
swer. Yet these are things that we cannot avoid 
seeing before us, year after year. Our young men 
will not take kindly to agriculture: they all want 
to be Clerks and Gentlemen, I hear repeatedly 
day by day, something sorrowfully, and frequently 
sneeringly. Now this is partly true, in as much as 
a boy who has been “‘ educated” at an elementary 
school is very apt to look down on the small cul- 
tivator as beneath him, and how can he be blamed ? 
Oan he not write and read, what is the good of his 
education if he is to go and hoe grass ? His teacher in 
all probability is above planting a rose in a pot 
and he has unfortunately for himself and his coun- 
try, never seen a white man with a spade in his 
hands. ‘‘ Buccra’”’ don’t dig, therefore it cannot be 
a good thing.—Journal of the Jamaica Agricultural 
Society. 

YERBA MATE TEA.—Some of our Consuls in 
South America refer in their last reports to the 
virtues ascribed to the tea made from yerba maté 
aherb which takes the place tosome extent of tea 
or coffee, and which is derived from the leaves of 
the Ilex Paraguariensis, a tree of from 12ft. to 
20ft, in height. Our Consul in Paraguay says 
this tea is consumed by a large proportion of the 
populations of Brazil, the Argentine, Uruguay 
Chile, and Paraguay. The leaves are gathered 
every two or three years and dried over aslow fire; 
they are then pounded in mortars in the ground, 
and finally packed in fresh skins and dried in the 
-sun. Theteais made by pouring boiling water 
on the leaves, which serve for several infusions. 
The taste is bitter, but not unpleasant, and the 
effects sre asserted to be invigorating. It is said 
that if would be valuable as a restorative to 
troops on the march and on active service,and the 
French Goverment huve ordered a shipment of 
maté for the colonial troops, and some samples 
have also been sent to Germany for experimental 
purposes. Anattemptis also being made to intro- 
duce itinto the United States as a suitable bever- 
age forthe working classes. When analysed the 
tea is shown to contain caffeine and cafetannie 
acid in important proportions. The Consul-Gene- 
ral at Rio also refers to the subject as one of com- 
mercial interest. Itis claimed, he says, on behalf 
of the tea that it possesses superior stomachic pro- 
perties to tea and coffee, in that, while it is re- 
freshing and invigorating and favourable alike to 
mental and physical exertion, it does not disturb 
the nervous system. Buteven Brazilians are not 
agreed as toits merits, some alleging that by ils 
aid the most arduons work can be done. such as 
forced marches of troops on short rations; others 
asserting that in war coffee has proved much more 
sustaining. However this may be, iv is largely 
consumed in South American countries when the 
prices of low grade China teas are too high to ad- 
mit of their shipment to South America, and it is 
therefore possible that it has some good qualities 
to recommend it,—London Times, Aug. 9 
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THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES: 
PROGRESS IN EXPORTS AND PLANTING:— 
COFFEE, SUGAR, GUTTA, RUBBER, &c. 

The Resident-General, Sir Frank Athelstane 
Swettenham, K c.M.G, has good reason 
to be proud of the continued progress and 
marked prosperity of the group of Malay 
States entrusted to his care. He has profited 
by chbserving the course of administra- 
tion in India and Ceylon and taken care to 
avoid, as far as_ possible, acknowledged 
blunders, and to adopt any feasible improve- 
ments on the older systems of administra- 
tion. The result is to make the ‘“ Federated 
Malay States” an object lesson to colonial 
admini:trators in the tropics, of the most 
interesting and useful character: and 
we now look forward to Sir Frank 
Swettenham’s -Administration Report from 
yeur to year, as sure to bring before us 
wu record of good and progressive Work 
and to contain much matter. of special 
interest to all intellisent observers. The 
latest Report now before us is no exception 
to the rule. The revenue for 1898 (9,364,467 
dollars) was the highest up to that year; 
but the xveturn for 1899 is no less than 
13,486,410 dollars—an increase of nearly 50 
per cent! The total value of imports into 
the Hederated States j GUbln gs 1899 was 
33,765,073 against $27,116,446 in the previous 
a -The sports were valued at $34,895, 139 
against $35,241,003 in 1898. The increased 
value of trade was therefore $26,302,763. 
The tin exported was valued at $46,139,399, 
and beyond this, the local products exported 
were, Malay coffee, $530,282; sugar, $1,283, 165 
(nearly all from Perak) ; and gétah, $239,009, 
of which more than half was from Pahang. 
Of the four Federated States (Perak, Selan- 
eor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang) the first 
contributes nearly half the revenue, Selangor 
coming a good second; while the other two 
do not make together 14 million of dollars 


The surplus of revenue over expenditure last 


year was. very nearly 2 million dollars! 
But the Resident-General is ali for progress 
and writes :— ale : 

I have suggested the raising of a further 
Joan of £500,000 and the construction, ab a cost 
of About one million sterling, of a section of 
about 175 miles of railway from Seremban in 
Neeri Sembilan (the terminus of the sanctioned 
extensions) to Jchore Bharu, whence a short 
crossing by ferry-steamer and the Singapore Rail- 
way would take passengers from Penang right 
down the Malay Peninsula to Singapore. The 
giowing prosperity of these States, our financial 
position, the present price of {in and the ap- 


proaching completion of the Railway construction 
now in hand, make the moment peculiarly ta- 


vourable for an undertaking which has ‘so much 
to recommend it, and wou'd confer such manifest 
advantages on the Malay State of Johore and the 


- Colony of the Straits Settlements, 


Here is what the Railways have done in 1899 : 

The Malay open lines of Railway gave a 
revenue of $1,722,474 in 1899 against $1,394,720 
received in the previons year. Compavatively 
few miles of sew line were opened for traffic, 
but work was advanced all along the extensions. 
The resulis would have been better had it been 
possible to geb even a fair force of labour on 
to the work, With tin at its present price, and 
immigration almost ab a standstill, it 1s impos- 
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sible to get labour fer public works or planting 
at anything like a reasonable price. 

It is very strange how development is 
checked by want of labour, and how difficult 
it seems to get the want supplied even from 
famine-stricken India. India and Chinese 
labourers are both so scarce or so much in 
demand that wages have doubled in a few 
years and even treble the old rates have to 
be paid. The Resident-General and his Gov- 
ernment are, however, taking energetic 
measures to overcome this obstacle.—Here 
is an interesting paragraph on a_ vexed 
question :— 

As is natural in a new country—that is, new 

to the rest of the world and modern methods of 
government—the year has been fruitful in legis- 
lation. There is no need to ennmerate the Enact- 
ments passed, but we are on the eve of laying 
before the various State Councils some very im- 
portant measures which have been under con- 
sideration for years. I allude to the Civil and 
Criminal Procedure Codes and the Courts Enact- 
ment. All these will probably be law before 
this report reaches the Secretary of State, and 
when brought into force, the present jury system 
will be abolished in favour of trial by a judge 
and assessors, If trial by jury is a suitable 
tribunal for such amixed community as is found 
in these States, we are not yet ready for it, be- 
cause we caunot supply the intelligent English- 
speaking and English-understanding jury on which 
its suceess must depend. 
The working of the amended system in the 
States will be watched very critically we 
may be sure. As regards ‘ planting,” here 
is Sir F. Swettenham’s deliverance—labour 
again being the trouble :— 

Many Europeans have wisely planted rubber, 
coconuts and other products likely to do well 
should coffee fall to a price which would not 
admit of profitable cultivation. In the Negri 
Sembilan some of the planters have carried out 
the project for establishing the Coffee Curing 
Store to*which I alluded last year. In other 
ways the Government is trying to second the 
exertions of a class whose efforts deserve encour- 
agement, The export duty on coffee was sus- 
pended wiile the price fell below $19 a pikul, 
and. steps are now being taken to establish an 
experimental plantation under the supervision of 
a thoroughly qualified Superintendent whose ad- 
vice ana experiments will, it is hoped, prove of 
great service to planters. The great difficulty is 
labour, and while the Government has, for the 
last two years been trying, not without some 
little success to foster immigration trom India, 
a special appeal will be made to the Indian Go- 
vernment in the hope vf obtaining its co-operation 
in our efforts te transfer some of the surplus 
population of that country to the Malay States. 
Finally, we must close this very cursory and 
imperfect review of an able Report, by re- 
ferring to a paragraph which at this period 
of ‘“‘wars and rumours of wars” is of ex- 
ceptional importance :— 

The Regiment of Malay States Guides con- 
tinues in a state of high efficiency. A large 
number of satisfactory recruits offered themselves 
for service and there was no difficulty in keep- 
ing up our full streneth with men of the stan- 
dard hitherto insisted npor. The Regiment main- 
tained its reputation for good shooting and great 
attention was given to this part of the train- 
ing. Three hundred men were offered to Her 
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Majesty’s Government for service in South Africa 
but they were not required. They are ready for 
service there or elsewhere and when called up- 
on will givea good account of themselves. 

A regiment of Malays could not fail to be 
of great use, in China or even in India, 
should the necessity arise for its transfer ; 
for, no people have a higher reputation than 
the Malays for courage and persistency as 
soldiers when well led. 

= —<—_— ———— — 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 


It isone of the strangest facts in the evolutional 
history of manthat the discovery of the insulating 
qualities of gutta-percha should have been so nearly 
coincident with the demand for such a material, when 
ocean telegraphy became a pressing need. India- 
rubber, a similar gum in many ways, forms no re- 
liable substitute, especially because it has been found 
to deteriorate in sea-water, while gutta-percha not 
only improves under the enormous pressure of the 
deep-sea waters, but appears to be absolutely imperish- 
able: a material, indeed, of essential consideration 
when the cost of an ocean-cable may possibly exceed 
a million of money. India-rubber, too, presents many 
technical difficulties in its application; pure 141s use- 
less, and vulcanised the sulphur comes In, as an 
uncertain agent. Hence, it is very doubtful, if gutta- 
percha had not “ turned up,” that ocean telegraphy 
would even now been practically usefal. Here 
at once we appreciate what a debit we owe to the 
poking and prying investigator who saw this gum, 
tried it, and utilised it in other ways, and thus paved 
the road to the discovery of its insulating capabilities, 
of which he certainly never dreamt, being an untutored 
and unknown native Malay. 

In 1843 one Jose d’Almeida, a Portuguese engineer, 
first sent over specimens of native-manufactured 
‘whips, knives, hats, &c., to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
A little later Dr. Montgomerie, a surgeon in the 
service of the Hast India Company, noted the pecu- 
liar faculty it has of softening in hot-water, and 
subsequent hardening in the shape then given; the 
idea of surgical splints was thus suggested to him. 
But it was not, according to some authorities, until 
1848 when Prof. Faraday took the substance in hand 
that its higher destiny began to dawn upon the world, 
though it is claimed on behalf of Dr. Werner Siemens 
that he had suggested itas an insulating medium in 
1846 to the Prussian Government. In any case it 
eventually proved to be precisely what was wanted, 
and curiously enough, though it is now approaching 
half a century since if began to be used, and the 
comparative scarcity and difficulty of supply has 
stimulated research in all directions for a substitute, 
it still remains master ofthe situation, since it only 
requires to be cleansed and purified to be available for 
the purpose in view. The gum is yielded by several 
trees of kimdred species, ,but chiefly from Isonandra 

“Gutta, now mainly met with in Borneo, though first 
recognised in Singapore. hike all native products 
found to be marketable in savage countries, the 
utmost improvidence prevailed in its collection, the 
trees being ruthlessly cut down and drained of their 
gap; and as it takes twenty-five years for a tree to 
attain a size capable of yielding an appreciable supply 
itis easy to see that even priineval forests, dotted 
only as they are with trees of the right descrip- 
tion, are sure soon to be entirely depleted. In 1881 
alone, the export justified the belief that no fewer 
than 5,000,000 trees were felled in Borneo, and as 
these are hewn down in the midst of younger ones 
without any consideration for the latter, it has been 
estimated that five times as many were destroyed. 

Althouzh few people can grasp the idea of the 
6normous number of trees which go to form wide- 
spread forests, the expert willl gather from these 
figures that the waste is frightful, and would mean 
in time practical annihilation if it were permitted 
to continue. Fortunately, as in the case of the Cin- 
chona trees which yield quinine, so goon as the value 
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of these native products is established, and a constan 
demand begins to threaten extermination, the betani 
lends his aid, first, by determining exactly the specie 
best fitted to yield the supply; secondly, by inducing 
its cultivation in other parts of the world which his 
study leads him to thivkare congenial. The practical 
collector, too, replaces the savage, and finds that a 
partial draught from time to time upon the tree’s 
resources can well be borne, so that the ‘‘ goose with 
the goden eggs” is kept alive, and becomes a perennial 
source of profit. The Dutch have introduced the 
gutta-pexcha plants at Buitenzorg, and the French 
into Cochin China; and thus, with a judicious check 
upon the extirpating native metbods in the original 
forests of Borneo, Sumatra, and elsewhere, it is to be 
hoped that an adequate supply will be maintained 
and that we shall not find our transoceanie nervous 
system paralysed some day for the want of its proper 
integuments.—Chas. T. Druery, F.LS. V.M.A. 


—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


RAISING ORANGE-TREHS FROM PIPS. 

Mr. W. H. Hand, of Mount Pleasant, Penrith, 
asks for information as to the best method 
of raising orange-trees from pips. His idea is to 
establish a little nursery in connection with his 
citrus orchard from which to supply young trees 
to. replace those that die off from mal di goma 
or any other cause. 

The Fruit Expert, Mr. W. J. Allen, says :—The 
pips for growing orange stocks should be taken 
from seedling oranges, as they make the best 
and most vigorous trees. The pips may be al- 
Jowed to remain in the oranges until the warm 
weather in spring, when they are taken out and 
planted in a bed prepared as follows:—If the 
land is not a nice sandy loam, cart in several 
loads of sand and mix it with the soil, to which 
add, if procurable, one bag of well-rotted sheep 
manure to every bed 4 feet wide by 8 feet long. 
Great care should be taken to get the manure 
soil, and sand thoroughly mixed. 

Plant the pips about 3 inches apart to a depth 
of three-quarters of an inch, after which mulch 
the top of the beds with well-rotted, dry, fine 
manure scattered over the top to a depth of a 
quarter of aninch. This should be watered with 
a fine rose-pot every other day unless the weather 
be very dry and hot, when it should receive a 
good sprinkling every day. The bedsshould be 
protected from the sun by using frames raised 
from 12 to 18 inches above the bed, and covered 
with hessian or light brush fastened to them, 
so that the beds are sheltered from the driest 
rays of the sun, which would possibly burn off 
the young plants as they show above ground. 
As the seedlings grow, the covers can gradually 
be discarded, until at length the plants are robust 
enough to require no further shelter. The latter 
part of September is a good time to plant the pips. 
—Agriculiural Gazette of New South Wales. 

—_ > 


PREPARING VIRGIN LAND FOR 
FRUIT-TREES. 

A Correspondent at Lindfield, who is about to 
plant out a few trees for domestic use, asks :— 

1. How deep has the virgin ground to be 
broken up? ; 

2. How long before you plant should it be pre- 
pared ? 

3. What manure (if any) should be given to 
each tree? 

The Fruit Expert. Mr. W. J. Allen, reports :— 
(1) Wherever it is possible, it is always best to 
break the ground toa depth of at least 15 inches 
—that is, loosening the subsoil, but not bringing 
it to the top. (2) It is always well to prepare 
the ground a few months before the planting 
season, so that it may have an opportunity of 
sweetening. This however, is not absolutely 
necessary, but is always advisable. When this 
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cannot be done, the desired result may be achieved 
by applying lime at the rate of 1 ton per acre. This 
dressing is essential for nearly all the land about 
Lindfield. The lime loosens and sweetens the 
soil, and the trees will thrive from the start. 
(3) If horse or sheep manure is obtainable, it 
would be well to give each tree about four shovel- 
fuls of sheep, or double that quantity of horse, 
manure. This should be worked into the ground 
about afoot away from the young tree after it 
has been planted, but should not on any account 
be allowed to come into direct contact with the 
roots, otherwise it might-kill the tree. The best 
plan, unless there are facilities for thoroughly 
watering the tree from time to time, would be 
to put any manure on the surface. The rain 
will wash the good of manure into the ground 
for the benefit of the tree, and the remainder 
will serve as a mulch. It will probably be neces- 
sary to have the area devoted to fruit-trees 
drained. If the sub-soil is sticky, and does not 
readily crumble when exposed to the air for a few 
days, draining will be essential.—Agricultural 
Gazette of New South Wales. 
cic MESA OC 


INDIA-RUBBER IN BOLIVIA. 


(By Manwel Vicente Ballivian.) 

The producing regions may be classified naturally 
according to the points from which the rubber is 
exported. 

First Region.—Because of its importance, the 
region of acre occupies the first place, and in 
order to obtain the figures of total production 
shown in the general table for the republic 
(No. 1), we have been obliged to recur to private, 


but trustworthy, sources of information, such as” 


Mr. Charles Satchell, ex-commissioner of national 
boundaries in the fixation of the boundary 
between our frontier and Brazil, in company 
with the chief of the Bolivian commission, Gen. 
Jose Manuel Pando. The quantity of 2,000 metric 
tons [4,409,200 pounds] annually is in complete 
accord with previous data communicated to us 
by the second of the gentlemen just named. A 
few days ago we read with much pleasure the 
report presented to the secretary general of the 
government, by our ex-minister in Brazil and 
ex-national delegate in Acre and Purus, Mr. 
Jose Paravicini, a document in which much in- 
formation is given with reference to this im- 
portant region. It is shown here that the popu- 
lation of this zone is practically 10,000; the 
number of barracas* 100; and that the rate of 
taxation fixed on the export of India-rubber is 
20 per cent. ad valorem, onan average price of 


10,000 reis, or 5 bolivianos, on each kilogram. 


This being true, the revenue would amount to 
2,000,000 bolivianos.t Owing to the rebellion in 
Acre, we are obliged to give, in the above-men- 
tioned table, the tax prescribed by law, namely, 
16 centavos and 12 centavos respectively, for fine 
gum and sernamby [coarse]. 

Acre is the official port for the exports of this 
region, which include a part of the rubber 


gathered on the upper Tahuamanu, and it is 


situated 44 miles from the boundary line marked 
hy the Bolivian-Brazilian commission. ‘This line, 
however, has been disputed by engineer Cunha 


Gomez, but evenif the present boundary should 


mot prove exact, the one proposed by him is 
drawn at only 1,600 meters distant, so that this 
port remains in territory unquestionably Bolivian. 

Second Region.—This is comprised in the zone 


-watered by the rivers Madidi, Alto Beni, Bajo 


Tahuaman, and other 


Beni, Orton, Manuripi, 
This 


lesser streams—all being rich in seringales. 


* Barraca is a kind of shanty erected for the 
shelter of the laborers. —TRANSLATOR. 

+The Boliviano, divided into-100 centavos, on 
April Ist, 1900, was worth 43°6 cents, United 
Plates currency, Lag HDILoR, 
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region includes the territory known i 
delegations of Madre de Dioe Were ‘andl paca 
excepting that part which finds a natural anal 
more convenient outlet in the Acre river. Th 
export port of the second zone is Villa ‘Bell % 
at which is situated a national custom hou ga 
This town is situated on the high land at the 
confiuence of the Beni and Mamore rivers Tl A 
production indicated in the general table tag 
een furnished to us from the official documents 
Or whe custom house mentioned. 5 
Third Region.—This zone comprises t sts 
which produce rubber in the aeaare dent iors 
Paz, or, the cantons of Challana, Songo Mapiri 
Huanay, Goroico, and a part of the province of 
Campolcen. Thee. outlets for. this region are 
a erez on Lake Titicaca, a 
Mollendo in Peru. ieee pand sEunbokand 
_ Fourth fegion.—The fourth region is situated 
in the orth and east of the department. of 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, formed by the province 
of Velasco, bordering on the Brazilian state of 
Matto Grosso. It is in this region that, the 
rubber is gathered along the Paragua and Verde 
rivers, at the most remote points, and where 
labor is hardest to obtain, and this is the reason 
fy ae fiticrence in duties imposed, they being 
2 and centavos, 1es i y for é 
Soe OG , lespectively for fine gum and 
The province of Cochabamba possesses the rub- 
ber tree in the Yuracares region: and judgin 
from the _lmportant discoveries recently nade 
there, followed by petitions for concessions of 
estradas, it is probable that this region will 
become no less in importance as a rubber region 
than La Paz, for the conditions of soil ‘and 
climate are identical. With public peace assured 
and legislation which consults the best condi- 
tions for fostering this industry, we do not 
coun tbat Polimia will become one of the prin. 
Ipal regions for the prod i is i : 
sues ce jon® doe te I uction of this important: 
He Paz, ovember, 1899, 
He rubber movement. from ivie i 
facilitated by. another steamer Ses 
placed on Lake Titicaca, which serves as a 
channel of transportation between Bolivia and 
Peru. The new steamer “ Coya,” of 550.,tons 
was built at Dumbarton, Scotland, and trans: 
ported to Mollendo, on the Pacific coast, whence 
1b exported the, grade of rubber. known as 
Mollendo.” It was carried from the coast in 
twenty-two cars up the railway, along: the stee 
slopes of the Andes, the lake side. Then it me 
put together, and the boilers and engines ins 
Ee ae distance traversed by the steamer 
eee miles, the journey occupying about ten 
EXPORTS OF RUBBER FROM BOLIVIA IN 1898, 


Ser- 


Customs. Fine. namby. GC | 
Acre ... kilos 2,000,006 Oe y ae Panta 
Villa Bella 757,444 105,812 1,989 "865/246 
Puerto Perez... 256,542 ae ; 256,542 
Puerto Suarez 27,556 ‘1,611 29;167 


—— Ss 


.. 8,041,542 107,424 


—___., 


1,989 3,150,955 


Total value 13,223,296:00 326,944°12 6,053." 

x . _ 15,223,096-00 326,944°12 6,053,"00 13,556,593°12 

[The values are given in Bolivian silver currency,] 
(Continued on next page.) 


Total 


*The Bureau of American Republi 
recent date, reported that the ee cee 
duties on India-rubber had been modified “by a 
presidential decree. Henceforth an ad valorent 
duty of 8 per cent. will be charged on allrubber 
exported, except that from the Acre district, on 
which 15 per cent. will be charged. The former 
taxes of 10 and 16 centavos per kilogram, accorde 
ing to quality represented in 1896 an ad valoren 
duty of 7 per cent. on fine rubber and 6°57 pe 

ent On sernamby, or coarse, EDILOR, x 


ae. 
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EXPORTS FROM PUDR£O PEREZ (VIA MOLLENDO) 
SINCE 1893. 


“1893 13,051 lilos 1595 133,865 kilos 
1894 ... 37,994 do 1397 180,689 do 
1895... 63,518 do 1898 256,544 do 


January-June, 1899 113,504 kilos. 
—India Rubber World, August 1st. 


ee 
CACAO CULTIVATION FOR INDIA, 


To the Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
for India, Whitehall, dated Grass Mount, orest 
Hill, S.E., 4th May, 1900. 

“© My Lord, Ihave the honour to submit for your 
Lordship’s consideration the following remarks 
relative to the practicability of cultivating Cacao 
(Lheobroma Cacao) in india under conditions pe- 
culiarly favourable for adoption in that country. 
Thus Lventure to submit this proposal in view of 
the desire of the Government of india to develop 
the agricultural industries of that country, Your 
Tiordship having recently stated in the House of 
Commons (vide the Times, April 4th) that the Goy- 
ernment would do everything they could to try 
to vary and diversity the occupations of the Indian 

eople.” 
e Brora a report of mine on the Agricultural Pro- 
ducts of Tolima, Colombia, issued as a Parliament- 
ary paper by the Foreign Office, (1895) No. 319, I 
extract the following relative to this cultivation : 
“In the South of VYolima, it is interesting to 
note, this cultivation is pursued ona considerable 
seale with great success, under the influence of 
irrigation. ‘The region in question is character- 
ised by prolonged droughts, and the application 
of irrigation has thus proved most advantageous. 
Cacao thus produced has become quite an im- 

ortant industry. Planters in British Colonies will 

2 glad to learn that the plant is amenable to 
systematic irrigation, a condition that assures the 
extensive cultivation of the plant in compara- 
tively dry regions, for excessively humid condi- 
tions of climate have been deemed indispensably 
requisite for the plant.” Some plantations in 
Tolima are not irrigated, but those that are irriga- 
ted, far surpass in productiveness than the others. 

The cacao planters of Tolima, who grow forand 
transport to Bogota and surrounding country 
thousands of mule loads of this article annually, 
have been forced by circumstances to adopt irriga- 
tion in consequence of the greatly reduced rain- 
fall experienced during many years owing to the 
wholesale destruction of the forest in the district 
for the wide extension of pastoral husbandry. In 
this connection I again quote from imy aforesaid 
Report :—‘‘ Phe thousands of square miles of 
natural pasturage on the plains and lower hills 
of Lolima assume during the rainy season the mossy 
beautiful verdure. But in the alternate season of 
drought the general aspect is that ofa desert.” 

Besides being well acquainted with this culture 
in Tolima 1 have traversed hundreds of square 
miles of forest in another province of Colombia 
far distant from Volima, throughout which Ifound 
cacao growing wild. In Colombia, under culti- 
vation cacao flourishes from the hottest plains up 
to 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, hence its 
adaptability to a considerable range of latitude— 
i.e., the great zone within the 25th parallels of lati- 
tude —this in the New World. Doubtlessin the Old 
-World the range would be somewhatmore limited. 

Plantations of cacao, in countries wherein it is 
Jargely cultivated in the ordinary way, are esta- 
lished under the shade of lofty trees which are 
planted in order to afford the requisite shade to 
sereen the plantations from the scorching rays 
of the sun. : 

. Vacao culbivation under the alternative method 
herein propounded, that is the irrigation method, 
-js most beneticially influenced by this negessary 
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condition of shade, inasmuch as a considerable 
amount of moisture by evaporation from the 
humid earth is diffused amidst the trees conse- 
quent upon the double umbrageous cauopy of 
foliage over the land. Large plautations are thus 
benefitted more than small ones. Thick belts of 
forest trees surrounding the plantations contri- 
bute to the desired condition of humidity, as well 
as protecting the cacae plants from the injurious 
effects of strong prevailing winds. 

A communication read to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India in 1853 states: 
“There is another product to which attention 
might be directed with advantage, namely cacao. 
All attempts to raise the Z'heobroma Cacao in 
Bengal appear to have failed: the tree attains 
a certain age and then dics. But there are other 
parts of India where the climate might be found 
suitable to its production.” 

It may not be amiss to add in this conn»xion, 
by way Of indicating the facility with which cacao 
plants are int-oduced to other countries. that I 
introduced in 1673, under instructions from the 
Governorof Jamaica, Sir John Peter Grant, all the 
best Trinidad varieties, having visited that island 
for the purpose to Jamaica, where they have 
flourished, «and where their cultivation is now 
exrried on ona large seale. 
Colombia some of these varieties both from Trini- 
dad and Jamaica, and this too very successtully. 
Furthermore, during recent years, cacao has be- 
come an important product of Ceylon.—l have, 
ete., (Sigd.) Roperr THOMSON. 


se eee 
A NEW METHOD. OF EXTRACTIN 
RUBBEL. 


(SPHCIALLY TRAN3LATSD FOR “INDIAN GARDENING.) 


In the issue of the Revue des Cultures Colo riales, 
dated 5th February, to hand by Iast mail, the editor 
writes :—‘A new way of extracting caoutchouc destined 
to transform the methods of gathering, of cnltiva- 
tion and preparation, has been frequently talked of in 
the press of late. We have asked M. Godefroy-lebeuf, 
the well knowa colonial horticultarist, who is asso- 
ciated with that discovery, to be kindenongh to explain 
its origin and consequences. The fotlowing is the letter 
which he has addressed to us upon the subject :— 

To Monsieur Milhe-Poutingon, Hditor of the Revue 
des Cultures Colonvales.—You have asked mefor in- 
formation on the extraction of caoutchouc from bark. 
You have an absolate right to do sc, for it is, thanks to 
you, that I have been able to obtain, through the inter- 
vention of M. Le Cesne, the first elements of our 
researches, I say ‘four’ for as soon as I was in poss- 
ession of samples, I commanicated them to all who 
interested themselves in the question. At first 1 anti- 
cipated that the solution of the problem would be 
effected by the employment of chemical processes, and 
naturally [ engaged my searchers in following that 
view. We were farfrom suspecting that the method 
of extrxction was very much more Simple than we had 
foreseen. By means of the distribution of samples a 
scrap of bark fell, by the help of M. Wehry, into the 
hands of M.M. A. and V.. of the Museum. While 
these gentlemen were triturating the mass they found 
that the pounding eliminated easily a great proportion 
of impurities; they pushed their researches deeper, ob- 
tained alittle mass of gum mixed with bark, ascertained 
that the gum gathered itself together, and that tne 
‘particles of caoutchoac agglomerated they continued 
the mechanical action and obtained at last caoufchouc 
sensibly more fit for use than the average of the gams 
which we receive from Africa, k 

“hese gentlemen wished to associate us in their 
discovery, anditis thus that the Arnaud Godefroy- 
Lebeuf, Verneuil and Whery patents were taken out. 

“Onr process isremarkablein the sense that it per- 
mits the extraction of cautchouc from the smallest 
scraps of wood, twigs and bark which contain it. 


Tatso introduced to. 
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“In spite of the rough instruments, which I use, 
whenever: you wishii t engage to extract from plants 
of less than six months, nay of less than three months 
from sowing, an appreciable quantity of caoutchous 
and appreciable to such a point that Lask myself if the 
annnal-culture of caoutchouc plants will not beindus- 
trially possible. The bark mast have been dried asa 
necessary preliminary ; with green or fresh material L 
could not affirm anything. 

“Note that our processes are based upon the Landol- 
phias and Haneornias, I believe wittiout having ex- 
perimented, that they may be applied to the Ivews, 
Willoughbeia, Ureeola, Parameria, Mascarenhasia Cry- 
etostegia, andto all plants which contain fibres of 
caoutchouc in the dry state. 

“And now, here is what we base our process upon, 
The caoutchove coagulates in the tissues of the plants 
in proportion as they dry, in such a way that a parcel 
of bark and roots is nothing but a parcel of very impure 
caoutchouce. Itisia question ofeliminating the impurities. 
~ 6Take a scrap of bark of Thol, Landolphia Hendeloti, 
dy it. When dry, take a mortar and pound the bark 
for a minute. This done pass the whole through a fine 
sieve. Youremove 10 per cent. of dust, rub in your 
hands the broken scrap, there will come out more dust. 
Repeat the operation five or six times and you will 
obtain a “malga’’ composed of fibres of caoutchouc 
mixed with particles of bark. 

“When youhave poundedit enough you place the 
‘malga’ in hot water, boiling in the strictest sense, 
but only during a few minutes and you pass the whole 
through a sieve, which will allow the particles of bark 
to pass with the water so saturated with tannio that 
this product alone, perhaps, will pay the expeuses of 
extraction. 

‘You again pound the little mass which remains in 
the sieve; the splashes resulting from the action of the 
postlefix themselves on the sides of the mortar and 
may be removed by washing; after some operation 
you obtain a mass of caoutchouc still impure, but of 
which the impurities do notreach 10 percent. of the 
weight of the gum. With a little patience one finishes 
by getting rid ofall. In order to refine the gum we 
pass it between cyclindecs abundantly moistened and 
we obtain perfect caoutchouc. ‘Lhis is» laboratory 
experiment which I will make under the eyes of your 
r-adersif they ask it of me;the treatment by the ton 
per day necessitates apparatus which we shallsee 
p-oduced shortly. 

“Yhe Landolpkia Hendclots give easily 6, 7, 10, 15 


_per cent. of their weight dry (bark); I take but 7 per 


cent. as an average. In this way 10,000 kilos of bark 
would give 700 kilos of caoutchouc. I estimate the price 
ot bark at 100 francs per ton on the spot, the expenses 
of extraction at 70 francs per 70 kilos; we obtain 


“then 70 kilos for 170 francs. Our process is applicable 


everywhere, it requires but primiive appliances for 
small operations and if one does not wish to push the 
cleansing to the end. 

“As forthe mode of operating with creepers which 
grewagain when cut; here is the experiment which I 
invite planters to make. 

“Tet them divide their concession into 10 equal lots, 
‘cut and treat by our process all the creepers which 
grow in lot No.1 from the first year, and renew the 
operation in the following years in the other lots. They 
will thus have ten cuttings, which will give them such 
results that they will uot hesitate to take care of their 
creepers and increase them. 

‘“Jengage to obtain in a single treatment of the 
richest creeperten times more gum. than could be 
obtained by tappings. Note that we do not only treat 
creepers which are fit for tapping, but the feeblest, 


since the plants of a few months give already an 
~ appreciable part of gum. 


“When Landolphia is dealt with, the manipulation 
is hard enough, the fibrous bark not breaking without 
protest; but with Hancornia specrosa, itis easy. That 
bark does not contain more than 5or 6 per cent. of 
caoutchouc; that atleast, is what I have obtained by 


_ primitive process ; but the bark is very friable reducing 


to powder almost instantly under the pestle, The gum 
disengages with very small effort, 
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“F cannot find a better comparison as regards the 
process than with the extraction of gold from quartz. 
Gold exists in all parts in the quartz as caoutchouc 
exists in the dry plant where itis coagalated. Break 
the quartz, break the bark, eliminate and separate the 
gold and the caoutchouc; there, in two words, is all the 
operation.’ —Indian Gardening. 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING, 


Tus Tra Trabp or Russra.—Through the Foreign 
Office, the Board of Trade have -received a copy of a 
despatch from the British Commercial Agent at’ Se. 
Petersburg, in'reference to tea: “Lt states that the con- 
sumption cf Ceylon teas isincreasing in Russia. Much 
tea comes to Odessa, though mostly in. transit to Mos- 
cow, where it pays duty. Some 76500,000 funts (1 funt 
equals 145 oz) of tea were cleared at Odessa Jast year, . 
much more than in 1898, thus: showing that Odessa is 
gradually becoming a big tea market at the expense 
of Moscow, which hitherto monopolised all the. tea 
trade of Russia. Moscow, as the great tea distributing 
centre of Russia, is much concerned by present events 
in China, According to local papers, big tea firms 
are buying upall supplies possible. Large quantities 
of black tea are en soute, partly by the Volunteer 
Ficet steamers, “iXherson” and ‘Yaroslav’ the former 
from Colombo, the latter from Singapore. Private 
telegrams say the stocking of reserves. at Hanglow is 
impossible, as also the Kiakhta route while two com- 
panies decline insuring. Large stocks have been 
brought uy, but without facilities as yet for shipment. 
The St Petersburg dealers, it is said, have met together 
to consider the advisability of raising prices for retail 
sale, and rumours say they are inviting the co-opera- 


tion of Moscow firms. Hankow and Foochow, 
especially the former, are the chief markets 
for Rassia’s purchase of tea Of 1,511,000 


poods of Bohea imported into Russia in 1898 
over 1,000,000 came‘via Odessa. The remainder) as 
also almost all brick and cake tea, for the prepara- 
tion of which Russian firms have constructed special 
establishments at Hankow, Kiau-Chang, and Foo- 
chow, came overland via Irkutsk. 1,106,000 poods of 
brick tea and 34,200 of cake tea were imported. by 
this route in 1898. he present disturbances affect 
the most important point of the tea transport rontes 
to Russia. According to the Commercial and In- 
dustrial Gazette of St. Petersburg the amount of 
tea exported fromm Cina to Russia in -1899 was’ in 
piculs (1 picul equals 133 1b) as follows: 


Black. Green. Brick, &c. Total 
189,751 5.693 = 195,449 
197,148 — . $40,628, 537,771 


Via O.lessa 

Via Kiakha 

To ikussian Man- 
churia a 


29,357 » | 29,03 78,266 133,653 


Tue Hrrect or Cusap Tea.—Tea growers have con- 
sidered that their Jot, when compared with the dis- 
tributor, is not exactly al happy one, and they have 
looked with envy uponthe profits of the large tea 
dealing firms, ut these latter have their ups and 
downs, At a recent meeting of the National Tea 
Union, which has not had a successful year, and con- 
sequently could not pay a dividend on ‘its: ordinary 
shares, M2. A.J. Slaney, the managiag director, in 


_the course of his speech on the directors’ report, 


said; ‘‘The last three years, including the one just 
closed to June 30th, have been trying years for the 
tea trade in particular. With the exception of a few 
concerns, whose efforts have been mainly directed 
towards the exploitation of their. proprietary lines 
without’ the slightest thought or care. for the interests 
of the retailer, Ido not think many wholesale firms 
in our trade have done really well. That which 
affects us so much is the extraordinary craze for 
cheapness, and English ladies seem nearly all tarred 
with the same brush, delighting to boast what beauti- 


- ful tea they buy at 1s. 2a, Is 4d, wand ls 6d per Ib 


retail, Well, with asixpenny duty tocome off, carri- 
age, manipulation, packing, w&e.,/the: margin is yery 
small indeed when a really good article is supplied, 
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The worst feature has been the increasing tendency of 
prices downwards, with just this plain fact that we 
have at times more work for a less turnover, with of 
course diminished margins becoming beautifr.lly less, 
until in many cases they almost entirely disappear. 
The public are certainly getting the best of it, for 
neither the grocers’ nor the wholesalers’ profits on tea 
are what they were some years ago. Naturally we ex- 
pect to do a shade better out of medium and fine goods, 
bat with dwindling proportions of this kind the posi- 
tion becomes more difficult from a profit-making point 
of view. Toshow how fine our trade is cut I may state 
that a single eighth of a penny more per lb all round 
would go a long way towards paying a nandsome 
dividend on our sharés. As an example take the teas 
we are selling today at 1s, 1s 1d, and 1s 2d, duty and 
carriage paid. It often happens that there is barely a 
half-penny per pound between the cost at the docks, to 
which duty has to be added, and the price at which the 
stuff is sold duty and carriage paid to all parts, When 
you remember that rent, rates, wages, d&c., have to be 
paid, and when a large and increasing proportion of 
the output is in stuff on which a gross margin of about 
4d per lb. only is obtainable, with a decreasing pro- 
portion of such grades as might yield us a gross profit, 
say, of ?d to 1d perlb, you may realise why our 
margin for division today is so much smaller than 
hitherto,” 


VENEZUELAN CocoA.—The British Consul at Caracas 
states that as the prices of cocoa are at present very 
good it has caused agriculturists to continue extending 
their plantations, and itis thought that in a short time 
cocoa will take an equal place with coffee in importance 
as an article of export. A proof ofthis is that, not- 
withstanding the many drawbacks to agriculture, the 
amount of cocoa exported in 1899 showed an increase. 
—Home & Colonial Mail, August 17th. 


THE TEA PLANTERS OF ASSAM AND 
THEIR AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS: 
THE GREAT QUESTION :—HOW TO MAKE 

TEA PAY ! 


THE Indian Planters’ Gazette, of August 
18th, tells us that, — 

Mr. H Mann, B.sc., F.1.c., Agricultural Chemist, 
who has been appointed Scientific Officer for the 
tea districts, has made a short preliminary trip 
to Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet, in order to get 
some idea of the districts and of his line of 
work. He is now touring through Darjeeling, 
the Terai, and the Dooars. As the result of his 
visit to the tea districts in the Assam Valley, 
Mr. Mann has suggested to the Calcutta Com- 
mittee that he should devote attention in the 
near future to an extended investigation of 
typical soils from each of the Assam districts, 
to a study of ‘ Blister Blight,” of ‘‘ Thread 
Blight,” and possibly also of ‘‘ Red Rust,” and 
to an attempt to discover methods for placing 
the so-called ‘‘ fermentation” of a tea under 
better control. 

The study of blights and of soils is of im- 
portance and of scientific interest, but what 
planters and all interested in non-paying gardens 
want to know is,--How can tea be made to pay? 
Why cannot tea of fgood quality be made the 
season through? It is an established fact that 
at certain periods teas of excellent quality are 
manufactured, which, do what we will, we can- 
not turn out at any other times during the season. 
Why is this? There must be some reason for 
this phenomenon. What we want to know is 
how to make good quality teas, the season 
through from start to finish. A knowledge of the 
life history, etc., of blights will not helpus. A 
study of the chemical process of oxidation, or so- 
called fermentation, would lead to more valua- 
ble information in the direction indicated. If Mr, 
Mann will discover the reasons for our not uni- 
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formly obtaining the, so much to be desired and 
coveted, bright, new copper colour to our rolled 
leaf, he will indeed have performed a signal 
service to planters. We want to know to what 
this colour is due, and how we can always obtain 
it throughout the season. Tea with infused leaf 
of this colour is bound to be good. Why cannot 
we always obtain it? There must be reasons,— 
what are they ? 


— = —_—_—_—_—_—_—__——_— 
REMOTENESS OF THE RUBBER COUNTRY. 


Writing of a trip up the Amazon, by steamer, 
to Manaos, Frank Leslie Rockwool, in the Lewis- 
ton (Me.) Journal, mentions meeting another 
steamer which ‘‘ had been away from Para for 
one year, up one of these unexplored rivers, and 
had not been heard from. There were rumors 
that the Indians had got her, but here she was, 
loaded with rubber, and full of wild, half naked 
passengers, just returning from a successful trip. 
They could tell experiences that would seem ini- 
probable in the present day, but this great Amazon 
river and its branches will not be explored for 
fifty years yet, as some fighting has to be done 
to see it all.” It is not strange, in view of the 
assertions made by this vorrespondent, that the 
English shareholders in Amazon shipping lines 
do not get larger dividends. He mentions a pro- 
fitable local trade along the river, all the profits 
of which are pocketed by the officers of the 
steamers, ‘“‘ who get rich out of it.” It is such 
conditions as are here suggested that have the 
most important bearing upon making rubber an 
expensive commodity.—The india Rubber World, 
August Ist, 


es SS 
PLANTING NOTES. 

A CAMPHOR Tip.—The Lvening News is advis- 
ing its readers who are putting away their 
clothes to bey what camphor they need at once, 
as events in the Far East are likely to lead to 
much higher prices. The information, however, 
is a trifle late, and is only another instance of 
where the irresponsible adviser shows his incor- 
rect knowledge. 

Protectinc Youne Trers.—To protect young trees 
from ants and borers it is recommended to wrap the 
tumps with tarred paper. Dig away the earth so 
that the tarred paper may be put well below the ecur- 
face. Fold the paper about the trunk and tie tightly 
round the middle and bottom. This prevents the 
entrance ofinsects to lay eggs under the bark. When 
the paper is in place put back the earth above it, 
and tie the top of the paper closely to the tree.—Jour- 
nal of the Jamaica Agricultural Society. 

THE VALUE OF Nurs.—It is sail that the 
Nut trees of the world alone could, if necessity 
arose, provide food all the year round for a total 
population three times greater than the present. 
It has been pointed out to the Washington De- 
partment of Agriculture that Brazil Nuts around 
Para grow in such profusion that thousands of 
tons of them are wasted every year; with Coco- 
nuts it is the same in many centres.—Jowrnal 
of Horticulture, August 16th. 


COFFEE CROP SITUATION.—The Brazilians have 
furnished four crops trom July 1, 1896, to June 
3',1900, averaging 9,200,(00 bags, against the 
four previous crops, averaging 5,000,000 bags. 
Production for four years has so largely over- 
taken consumption and the visible and invisible 
supplies are so heavy everywhere that in order 
to obtain and secure higber values there must be 
something inthe way of a erop failure, and it is 
by no means a question of eight or nine or to 10 
million bags.—So say Messrs. W H CROossMAN & 
Bro, of New York, 
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COST OF PLANTING RUBBER. 


(To the Hditor of the India Rubber World :) 
In your issue of July 1, under the heading of ‘*An 
Experiment in Costa Rica,” you state that ‘nowhere 
exist to our knowledge, data to justify any parti- 
cular calculation of the cost of planting and brinz- 
ing to a productive age rubber trees. It might be 
more or less than $40 per acre.’ I will give you 
figures from actual experience. Planting trees fifteen 
feet apart each way or 196 to the acre, the cost 
of planting would be per acre: 


Underbrushing land 
Thinning out timber 
Transplanting 

Costs of plants from nursery 


epep 6 


Total 9 


To bring the trees to a productive age, viz. eight 
years old, all that will be required is to keep out the 
undergrowth. To this, I think, all who understand 
anything of the nature of the growth of rubber will 
agree, This cleaning will not be as much work as 
the first underbrushing, as the growth will not be 
as heavy at first. But, allowing it to cost the same 
as the first underbrushing, or #2 per acre, there 
will be one cleaning the first year, six months after 
planting ; and after that two cleanings a year for 
four years, then one cleaning per year for two 
years, a total of seven years, bringing the trees 
to their eighth year, when there will be a product 
of one to three pounds of rubber per tree, from which 
expenses can be paid. 5 

The total cost cost of planting and bringing trees 
to production is, per acre: 


on 

Planting - 
First year, one cleaning 
Second year, two cleanings 
Third year, two cleanings 
Fourth year, two cleanings 
Fifth year, two cleanings 
Sixth year, one cleaning 
Seventh year, one cleaning 
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Total for planting and 
bringing to production 31 

My reason for cleaning but once the sixth and 
seventh years is, that the trees are so large that 
the light undergrowth will have no effect, if 
the cleaning is done once a year. Believing that 
this will be of value to you with reference to the 
cost of producing rubber, 1 remain, yours very truly, 

Assistant Manacrr, The Indiana Rubber Co. 
Goshen, Ind., 21st July, 1900. 


SS 


A BisHor on DiaGcine.—After distributing the 
prizes to the successful scholars of the Hampton 
Grammar School on Wednesday, the Bishop of 
London said he always thought it would be 
a good thing that every boy should have some 
definite manual work. He was not sure that 
digging would not be a good thing—digging hard 
for one hour. Our first parents had to perform 
that very primitive pursuit. It was one that had 
to be done in the primary tussle with Nature, 
in which, after all, we were engaged, and which 
civilisation had produced. Everyone ought to 
know what hard manual labour meant, and he 
should be glad to see its application take a place 
side by side with the more highly developed 
curriculum of which we were so proud,— Journal 
of Horticulture, August 16th, 
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ST, HELIER’S TEA COMPANY, LIMITED. — 


The eighth annual ordinary general meeting of 
the shareholders of the St. Helier’s Vea Company, 
Limited, was held today in the office of Messrs. 
Bois Bros. & Company, agents and secretaries, 
when the following report by the directors was 
submitted :-— 

ACREAGE. 
250 acres in bearing. 
29 do planted in 1876. 
34 do do 1898. 


313 acres. 
114 do 


Jungle, We. 


Total 427 acres. 


The Directors have now the pleasure to submit their 
Highth Annual Report to the 30th June last, which 
they trust will be considered fairly satisfactory by the 
Shareholders. 

The crop, which was estimated at 95,000 lb. of made 
tea tothe 30th June, has turned out 108,110 Jb., but 
has realised an average price of 33:29 cents per lb. 
only, as against 38°69 last year. 

The cost of the tea in Colombo, exclusive of the 
sum of R2,667°53 expended on Capital Account, works 
out at 24°65 cenis per lb, as against 25°56 cents per 
lb. last season. 

The balance at credit of Profit and Loss Account, 
after writing off the sum of R1,572'64 for depreciation 
of buildings and machinery, but inclnding the sum of 
R705'42 brought forward from last year, amounts to 
R2,784:10: and out of this sum the Directors recom- 
mend that a final dividend of 53 per cent be declared, 
absorbing R2,750 00, leaving the sum of R34:10 to be 
carried forward to next year. 

Mr. W Sandys Thomas retires from the board by 
rotation, but being eligible offers himself for re- 
election. 


The Shareholders will have to elect an Auditor for 
season 1900-01. 

There were present: Messrs. W_ Sandys 
Thomas (Chairman), Stanley Bois, W Cross 
Buchanan, (by his attorney, W Sandys [hom.as) 
Perey Bois, H © Buchanan, Miss S J Buchanan 
and Miss M A Buchanan, (by cheir attorney 
(Mr. Stanley Bois). 

The report was adopted, and a final cividend 
of 53 per cent declared, making eight per cent for 
the year, 


Mr. Sandys Thomas was re-elected Director. 
Mr. O T MacDermott was re-elected Auditor. 


SourTH AMERICA when it comes to be systemati- 
cally opened up by the great capitalists of the 
world, as will surely happen in this century,— says 
Bradstreets’—and the union of the fluvial systems 
of the Amazon and the Orinoco, will absorb the at- 
tention of the world’s best colonists and engineers, 
A great empire is destined to grow up in that conti- 
nent, and from the Andes downto the Atlantie and 
the Caribbean Sea will be witnessed the most tre- 
mendous activity. A rich soil, great grazing plains 
and gold mines of immense resources will be ex- 
ploited by a new breedof men, the result of an 
intermingling of the hardiest emigrants from old 
Europe and North America. South America is a 
continent that will not be long neglected by the 
empire-makers of civilisation, 
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TEA versus COCONUTS IN CEYLON, 


ERRONEOUS VIEWS CORRECTED; ROOM 
FOR EXTENSION OF PALM 
PLANTING, 


A correspondent inquires whether we noted 
an editorial paragraph in the columns of 
our evening contemporary, a week or two 
ago, setting up Tea against Coconuts. We 
had marked the paragraph for comment, but 
the pressure of other important matters 
caused us to lose sight of it. After all, what 
the local ‘‘ Times” says cannot mislead those 
who are interested in either product, or in 
both (as a growing number of planters are) ; 
for there is no antagonism between the two. 
‘The idea of rivalry in a bad sense is a crea- 
ture of a disordered imagination—just as 
Was some years ago the attempt to set up 
Ceylon Tea against Indian Tea, when, really, 
as British-grown Teas they had a common 
‘destiny, namely to oust the China product 
from its pre-eminence which they have so 
largely done—though itis equally a morbid 
“imagination which would regard our com- 
“mercial success as the true origin of the Boxer 
movement—a casus belli, in fact! 

Tea and Coconuts are, without doubt, the 
most important products of the Island; and 
-cn them mainly, if not wholly, depends its 
prosperity. But European and Native alike 
grow both products, manufacture them, and 
“deal in them; and the success of one in no 
wise depends on the failure of the other. 
Where our contemporary of the ‘ Times” 
-got the confused, if not wrong, idea 
that ‘“‘some have gone so far as to hint 
that the various’ products of the coconut 
palm were as large in amount as the total 
vvalue of estate produce,” we cannot divine. 
-We presume he means that his ‘“men in 
buckram” had asserted, or implied, that the 
total valwe of ail palm produce exported 
was equal to the value of the Tea sent 
»out of the Island; for, of course, one can- 
>not compare the amount, or quantity, of 
‘one with the value of the other, any more 
than one is justified in speaking of Coco- 
»nuts as if they were not estate produce. 
“We have certainly not come across. any 
one who claims equality of value for Coconut 
and Tea exports; and yet our contemporary 
‘ offers a comparison between the value of 
the exports only of the respective products ! 
We have seen it stated, and we have asserted 
ourselves over and over again, that one great 
difference between the two products is 
this: that, whereas, practically, all the Tea 
Wwe grow—save at most 1} per cent—is 
sent out of the Island and appears 
in the Hxport Tables,—only about one-half 
of the produce of the Coconut palm 
‘(we doubt if so much,) is shipped beyond 
seas. 
“aware that it has been claimed that the 
total value of produce of the palm is equal 
‘to that of the tea produced in the Island. 
Apart from other considerations, the latter 
is valued as a manufactured article, while 
much of the former is sent away, and 
most of it is consumed locally, in a raw 
state. Whether the snuffing-out of Tea or 
the*snuffing-out of Coconuts —may the Fates 
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Even then, however, we are not’ 
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forfend either blight !—would be the greater 
calamity to the country and the people, is 
an academic question which we see no 
advantage in discussing. 


Can it be that onr contemporary was 
thinking of what Governor Ridgeway said 
When he opened the Legislative Session of 
1898, and recalled only «a very hazy idea of 
the comparison then instituted between the 
chief Island products and the object of the 
comparison ? His Excellency, whether rightly 
or wrongly, deprecated the pessimistic views 
then held by some about the position and 
prospects. of Tea; he asserted his own 
confidence in it; and then compared the 
condition of trade in 1897 with that of 
1877, to show that the Island was far more 
dependent on Coffee in 1877 than it is now 
on Tea. When Coffee was at its highest 
value, was the reasoning, it stood in the 
Export Tables at 81 per cent of the total 
value of our exports, while Coconut pro- 
duce was then valued at less than 4 per 
cent. ‘The value of Tea exported in 1897 was 
Dnt 56 per cent; while the products of the 
Coconut palm had risen to 15$ per cent; 
and. in the interval the total trade had 
risen from 1,234 to 1.831 lakhs, of which 
exports represented 611 and 850 lakhs, re- 
spectively. The object of the compariso: 
was not to magnify Coconuts it the expense 
of Tea, but to show that the Fsland is less 
dependent for its present and prospective 
prosperity on one product then, than it 
was in the days of Coffee—surely an un- 
deniable fact, and a very desirabie one at 
the same time, as it is not only in respect 
of ‘“‘eggs” that the concentration of all one’s 
hopes on one object is unwise. It may be 
mentioned that, although the exports of Tea 
have increased by 15 million lb. since 1897 ; 
yet, owing to the fall in price and the increase 
of other exports (Plumbago especially), Tea 
only counts in vaiue for about 52 per cent 
of the total vaiue of Exports (by the Cus- 
toms) in 1899; Plumbago counting for 22 per 
cent; Coconut produce between i4 and 15 
per cent; Cinnamon nearly 3; Cacao scarcely 
2; Coffee not quite 14 per cent (what a 
falling-off for the old king !); Cardamoms 
and Cinchona together scarcely 1 per cent, 


and all the rest about 4 per cent. 


One other point, however: the Customs valu- 
ation of produce is by no means conclusive. 
It is at best a rough-and-ready estimate ; 
but Coconut products are at a disadvantage 
in last year’s statistics. As we pointed 
out in a review of the Chamber of 
Commerce Export Tables soon after 
their publication in January, there was a 
falling-off in 1899, as compared with the 
previous year,-in Oil, Copra and Nuts, 
which represented about 59 million Coconuts 
or a deficiency in value of about 12 mil- 
lion rupees. This was due to the twe 
droughts of last year, which, indeed, told on 
the crops of this year, as well. But there is 
evidence of a recovery beginning now; andas 
wehave no present apprehension of Over-pro- 
duction in Palm products, we’ have no 


“hesitation in saying that we welcome the 


extension and development of the Coconut 


’ Industry far more readily than that of Tea, 


ss 
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THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIE OF SOIL.* 


The investigation of the physical properties of the 
soil, its so called mechanicai analysis into particles 
of various grades of fineness, upon which depends 
to a large extent the amenability of the soil to 
cultivation and its power of supplying water to crops, 
has of late years received greater attention than the 
chemical methods of examining the soil. Whether 
too much was expected from the chemist, or whether 
the method itself was essentially at fault, certainly 
the old way of determining the gross proportion of 
the principal elements of plant nutrition—nitrogen, 
yotash, phosphoric acid, lime—present in the soil, 
has often failed to yieid information of practical 
value to the cultivator; hence the German investir 
gators, led ty Professor Oxth, of Berlin, in analyt- 
ical matters, and by Professor Wollny, of Vienna, 
as regards -soil physics, have been more and more 
concentrating their attention on the physical side 
of the question, The example of the Germans has 
been followed and extended by the younger school 
of American investigators in the various agricultaral 
experiment stations that are so liberally scattered 
over the United States, with the result that the 
experimental work carried out in the laboratory and 
in the field on this subject by Hilgard, Osborne, 
King, Whitoey, and others, probably by this time 
exceeds in amount the whole of the continental work. 
In England, but little research of the kind has been 
done, hence the late Sibthorpean Professor has 
thought it well to prepare—first, for a lecture course 
at Oxferd, and now in book form—a summary of 
the more important recent investigations, chiefly 
American, on the physics of the soil, with the view 
of inducing our younger agricultural teachers to pay 
a little more attention to questions of cultivation, 
and a little less to artificial manures. Professor 
Warrington’s bock cannot fail to be of service to 
the, serious student of agriculture; it brings together 
a mass of information that was scattered through 
scientific periodicals of various dates and countries, 
whereas hitherto the only place where the English 
reader could find any general view of the subject 
was in that excellent little book Yhe Soil, published 
by Professor King, of Wisconsin, in 1895. 

Soil physics, with which the book before us deals 
is briefiy the study of the laws of tilth, of theacts 
of husbandzy as affecting the texture and water con- 
test of the soil; and as Professor Warington main- 
‘tains at the outset, this question of tillage and manage- 
ment of the land is of far greater practical importance 
‘¢han maauring. Hivery farmer or gardener is well 
aware that one mis-timed cultivation may easily ruin 
all chance of getting a satisfactory crop; indeed, 
ou some soils a single ill-judged operation may throw 
the land into a bad state that can never be rectified 
during the whole rotation, until the land goes down 
to grass again. 

~ fhe only question is, whether the soil physicist 
will be able to provide much more practical assist- 
ance to the cultivator than the chemist has in the 
past, and we think Professor Warrington rather 


exaggerates in its tura the value of a physical ~ 


analysis of a soil; in the present state of our 
knowledge we doubt if more can be predicted from 
it than information of the most general kind, which 


- any experienced man would gain by merely walking ~ 


over and handling the land on one or two occasions. 
Professor Warington in this connection draws atten- 


tion to some of Hilgard’s examinations of Mississippi 


, soils, and Whitney's of Maryland soils; mechanical 
analyses are given of land suitable for market garden 
_ work, Tobacco, Wheat, snd grass, and of these he 
says: ‘With these differences in physical consti- 
. tution, the agricultural value of soils, and their 
“ guitability for the growth of different crops plainly 
connected. We could hardly have a better illustra- 
tion of the great influence of physical structure and 
.  * Tuectures on some of the Physical Properties of 
_ Soil. By Professor R. Warington (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1900. 
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of the extent to which this can be r 

methods of mechanical analysis.” Ey cee 
hardly bears out this opinion, the classification 
(market-garden land, Tobacco, Wheat, and grass- 
land) is of a very general kind; neither here, nor 
in any other American work, is there a correlation 
of the soil analyses with those subtle but real differ- 
ences in the working of particular soils which the 
cultivator learns by experience; indeed, we question 
if the American farmer is sufficiently practised in 
the finer arts of tillage and management of land 
to supply the analyst with the information necessary 
for the interpretation of the experimental results 
Such classification as soil analysis gives may be of 
service to the pioneer opening up new districts, or 
introducing more speciajised crops in what has been 
a roughly cultivated region; but in a country like 
ours, where there exis(s a body of actual experience 
about the behaviour of almost every individual field 
the soil physicist has still to learn from, and not 
to teach, the cultivator. 


Our own experience would tend to:show. that the 
problems of soil-texture are too complex to be solved 
by a consideration alone of the sizes of soil particles 
We have found, for example, that soil samples from 
almost contiguous fields on a well-marked tract of 
land that possessed special cultural characteristics 
yet would vary by more than cent. per cent. in their 
proportions of sand and clay, although there were 
no differences in the behaviour of the land to tally 
with these variations in mechanical composition, 


The first chapter of Professor Warington’s book 
is devoted to a consideration of the methods. of 
mechanical analysis. On the whole, he appears to 
give the preference to the process of grading the 
soil particles by means of water running at variong 
speeds, which has been brought to the greatest 
refinement of Hilgard ; and Schlesing’s decantation 
method, which is practised in France and Belgium 
is dismissed as crude. But, as Petermann has pointed 
out in his book on the Analyses of Belgian Soils,* 
the alkaline solution employed in Schlossing’s method 
ensures that the materialestimated as ‘‘ clay” shall 
correspond very fairly in its chemical nature to pure 


“clay, 1.655 hydrated silicate of alumina, and with this 


our experience agrees ; whereas the ‘clay ” separat 
by the other methods is much more teedelyieniged 
with sand particles of cxcessive fineness. Of course 
Uilgard’s method is of great refinement’ in grading 
the particles of sand. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, if this refinement is not something of a snare 
tempting the observer to consider ‘his work more 
accurate than is possible from the nature of the 
material; for our observations seem to show that in 
a country like England,.of a markedly undulating 
surface, that has long been under cultivation, the 
mechanical composition of the soil varies enormously 
even from field to field-on the same type of land. 
Chapters II. and IlI. deal with the. relation of 
the soil to water, the movements of water within 
the soil as affected by. cultural, operations like 
ploughing, hoeing, mulching, and rolling—this is 
the part of the book that will particularly ‘appeal 
to. the gardener, for here he will find explained the 
principles that underlie much of his practice'in the 
nignagement of the land, and a proper appreciation 
of these principles cannot but quicken his observa- 
tion when at work, and his powers of dealing with 
a novel situation. ‘The discussion is plentifully 
illustrated by accounts of actual experiments, mostly 
carried out in America, and very skilfully devised 
to illuminate the point at issue; while, as‘he reads, 
the thoughtful gardener or farmer’ will be “able to 


‘supply a running comment from his own experience. 


The last chapter of the book deals with the 
movement of salts in the soil, with the composition 
of drainage waters, and the loss of plant food that 
thereby results, and particularly with ‘the sterility 
arising from the accumulation of saline residues in 


* Recherches de Chimie, &c., Appliquees 4 l’Agri> 
eulture (Bruxelles), 1898.” borin a 
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or near the surface, when the percolation of vain- 
water through the soil is exceeded by evaporation 
at the surface. Under such conditions the soluble 
parts of the soil unused by plants. such as the 
sulphates of soda and magnesia and common salt, 
may accumulate to such an extent as to form 4 
white incrustation on the surface that renders the 
land wholly or partially sterile; this occurs, for 
instance, in the white alkali soils of America, and 
again in other hot countries where irrigation is carc- 
lessly practised without under-drainage. The pheno- 
menon on a small scale is not unknown to gardeners. 
Plants kept in pots for some time without a change 
-of soil, and watered regularly with spring or well- 
water, gather up a hurtful excess of saline matter; 
and we have geen on a greenhouse Rose-border a 
characteristic saline efflorescence due to ‘ white 
alkali” from the water used. The remedy is in all 
cases the same—to wash the salts out of the soil 
into the subsoil by increasing the amount of per- 
colation through the soil. Professor Warington 
might have found an interesting illustration of the 
point in Sir Alfred Milner’s book on Egypt, where 
he shows how the English irrigation engineers found 
‘many of the lands had been rendered sterile, because 
only the old irrigation canals bringing the Nile water 
to the fields were in use, while the canals at a lower 
level, which should have returned to the Nile the 
water that had percolated through the soil, had been 
allowed to decay. When, however, the drainage canals 
were restored, and the lands well drowned to wash 
Sout the saline matter that had accumulated by 
evaporation, the fertility returned. 
In conclusion, we have to thank Professor Waring- 
ton: for a very instructive book on a little-known 
subject, that cannot but be fruitful both of thought 
and of suggestion to the agricultural teachers to 
-whom it is commended, and also to the gardener 
and farmer. We cannot, however, help wishing that 
the book were something else—it is after all acom- 
pilation that might have been drawn up by another 
oman. What the younger genération of agricultural 
/ investigators and teachers would have accepted from 
.the Sibthorpian Professor with even fuller gratitude, 
would have been a little more criticism and suggestion 
of fruitful lines of research. The energy of the 
American researchers in accumulating results is not 
always tempered by wisdom, sometimes the wood 
cannot be seen for the trees, and instead of a 
wholesale commendation of their work, we should 
have preferred~an ampler measure of the judgment 
and long experience of Professor Warington himself. 
A. D. H.—The Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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MANURES : 


“Being a Lecture delivered by Mr. A. P. Hanson, 
(Agricultural Teacher, Jamaica.) 


Ti there be a subject the study of which the Agri- 
culturist can neglect without doing material harm 
to himself, it is not the study of manures. In an 
island like ours whose wealth is only in the soil, and 
whose population is rapidly increasing, the prudent 
man looks forward to the time when there will be 
little or no maiden land to be cultivated, and the success 
,of the Agriculturist will depend entirely upon his 
skill to accumulate and apply manure. Even now 
our small land owners are crying out. After one 
or two years’ cultivation of a plot of ground they 
abandon this latter, which with careful tillage and 
the application of manure, would yield far more than 
the badly tilled, so called ‘‘ strong land,” and save 
the planter the money paid as rent. Only to say 

_ this, however, will not bring about the desired effect 
upon our people. They want to know how to come 
_ in possession of manure, but this is not far to seek. 
The scientist if asked, will tell us of special manures 
such as sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of scda, d&c., 
but they are far beyond the reach of the ordinary 
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planter, nor does he need be anxious about them 
for he has always immediately around him many 
things that can be turned to valuable fertilizers if 
only properly treated. Let us look for example, at 
nature’s methed, which is always exemplary. Here 
is a luxurious growth of trees and shrubs. Unlike 
our cultivated plant, these remain on the same plot 
of ground for years in succession, and, instead of 
diminishing, acquire increased vigour and luxuriance 
every season. ‘(hey never cry out as our cultivated 
plants seem to do that the soilis poor. The reason 
for this can be easily explained. Instead of being 
removed to some remote place, the leaves, flowers 
fruits, &c., of the plants of natural growth fall back 
upen the soil, decay, and return to it the elements 
of which it was robbed. In this way the fertility 
of the soil is constantly kept up. On the contrary 
when we cultivate our plants we reap not only the 
crops, but the leaves, stems, and sometimes even 
the roots of the cultivated plants, in this way the 
soil is year after year robbed of iis fertilizing elements 
and in course of time must kecome impoverished, 
The planter should remove from the field nothing 
but what he requires for home consumption or the 
market. He should plough into the soil all the leaves 
stems, and roots ofthe plants cultivated, and of the 
weeds that grow. Besides these latter if permitted 
to remain will deprive the cultivated plants of their 
food. If seeds are permitted to seed in the field 
this will cause increased labour. If these points are 
carefully attended to, such a course of procedure 
will give longevity to the producing power of the 
soil. In addition to these, we have numerous other 
substances that can be most effectively employed 
as manures. Every planter should always be making 
a compost heap upon and into which he shonld cast 
sweepings from the house, the kitchen, and the yard; 
also hair, blood and bones of the animals that 
might be killed, rags, the litter from the stable, the 
goat-pen, the stye, the rabbit-pen, the fowl-house 
night soil, dead fowls, and all things that will decay. 
It is by dint of such carefulness that we can always 
be in possession of manure to a greater or lesg 
degree, manure cheaply got, but of great value 
Another instance that comes within the reach of 
every one, and which claims special attention as a 
fertilizer is wood ash. Ashes may be collected in 
large quantities in every home. It contains potash 
which is required by every plant, aud enjoyed by 
all as a luxury. Therefore, waste not the asheg 
but give it to the plants. The common salt also 
is a valuable fertilizer. But it may be said that the 
cannot afford to use this as a fertilizer. The lente 
in it which makes it valuable as such are soda and 
chlorine. Well, both these are to be found in the 
ashes above spoken of. It will do well, however, to 
pour sea water into the holes dug for the purpose 
before planting the coconut or sugar cane. In res- 
pect to the application of manure to the soil, it must 
be understood that the parts of the manure used 
up by the plants must assume a liqnid form. ‘The 
plants cannot take solid bits of food as we do, and 
water is a great influence in dissolying the plant 
focd. When we put sugar in a glass and pour water 
upon it the sugar seemingly disappears, and the 
only evidence of its presence are the colour and 
taste of the water. When we dink this coloured 
water we drink in the sugar too. This is similar 
to what goes on among plants. Water is necessary 
to enable them to take up and assimilate food. I 
scarce need state also that the plants send out 
their roots in search of food below the surface of 
the ground, and that before the water can penetrate 
the earth to bring about the desired resul: the soil 
must be properly tilled. Tilled as a rvle to the 
depth of about eighteen inches, unless the soil before 
reaching that depth be of such a nature that it 
will yield no ~-support to the plants. When this 


ploughing has been accomplished lay over the soil 


the manure collected, and bestow a kind of secondary 
tillage so as to ensure the manure getting mixed 
with the soil. When there are plants such aa 
bananas, already in the field, the manure need not 


‘such a difficult thing as may be imagined. 


“the roots of each 
-allow of their fuller and freer development. 
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be heaped up around the stem of the plant, as the 
trunk is entirely unable to absorb the manure from 
without. One way by means of which we can make 
the most of the good work wrought upon the soil 
by manure is by not putting in the same kind of 
plant every year. All men do not like the same kind 
of food—all plants do not take up the same kind 
of plant-food from the soil. If some do, itis done 
in a varied extent. Again, some are deep feeders 
and gather up the food from the lower layers of the 
soil called the sub soi]. Others draw from the upper 
layers called the surface soil, and are called surface 
feeders. These facts must lead us to see that certain 
elements in the soil may be left untouched by certain 
plants. We therefore see the necessity for what is 
called rotation crops, For example, if you plant 
yams on a certain plot of ground this year, do not 
plant your yams on that plot next year, but vary 
by planting corn, say, next year ; then in the third 
year plant sweet potatoes, and in the fourth year 
plant peas. Heturn to yams the following year and 
retrace your steps, under favourable circumstances 
you are certain to have very satisfactory results, 
When you have done these things, leave your fields 
to nature, and she will do the rest —Jowrnal of 
of the Jamaica Agriculturai Society. 


——_—__}— —--- 
ARROW-ROOT CULTIVATION, 


The cultivation of Arrow-root is, by no picane 

i 
grown much like the common potato and, after it 
has once been put into the ground, is in need of 
no special care: like potatoes it should be sown on 
soil composed of a due admixture of sand and loam. 
It will grow well on land where the surface soil is 
open, sandy and light and not moist at all, although 
it will thrive better on moist land, the tubers yielding, 
however, a less quantity of flour, than when they 
have been raised on dry ground. Whether roots or 
tubers, or whether shoots be used, the great thing 
is to select light open soil, and to break it up 


“thoroughly before planting the shoots or laying down 


the roots or tubers, so that the new root or tuber 
may be allowed free and unchecked scope for the 
fullest development. The earth should then be made 
up into beds and the shoots or roots or tubers, two 
in’each hole, should be pat down at intervals of 12 
to 18 inches apart, when they are covered over with 
leaves to prevent the earth from drying up—these 


“leaves, when deciyed, serving as manure and hinder- 


ing the growth of weeds. Unlessina great failure 
or rain, the land sown does not need watering. The 
sowing should be made in the rainy season, or not 
later than October or even November. In proportion 


“to the depth to which the ground is dug up and the 


‘BOii is ‘stirred the tubers become large. No further 


‘eare is then needed beyond frequent weeding and 
‘keeping the roots clean and sweet. d I b 
“crop does not specially call for manuring, it will 
-‘derive some benefit from a dressing of rotten old 


Though the 


dung and leaf mould. The soil is not to be disturbed 
after the planting till the tubers are fit to be dug 
up, that is some eight to ten months after. It should 
be borne in mind that the cultivation slightly varies, 


“when tubers or roots are used. In this case, the 
“roots ‘or tubers are sown on a separate piece of 


ground, and when the shoots come out they are to 
be transplanted to the beds specially prepared, and 
set down at the distances indicated above. Care 
should be taken to water the roots or tubers till the 
‘shoots come out, and to protect them from too much 
exposure to the heat of the sun. As the plant grows, 
should be earthed up so as to 
In order 
to secure tubers of large size and in greater quantities, 
the flowers should be cut off just as they appear on 
the plant. ‘When about six months old, the stems 


‘and the leaves of the plants not allowed to flower, 


will be strong and green; while plants that have 
flowered become yellow and show signs of decay. 


thin and light, 
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Tt has been found that plants which had been stripped 
of flowers produced, on an equal space of ground, 
about thrice the weight of large turbers as compared 
with the plants that had flowered, which yielded a 
small number of middling sized tubers witha great 
number ef smaller size. 

As to the simplest process for converting the arrow- 
root into the finest flour, the roots should first be 
stripped of the scaly leaves by washing them in 
water. When sufficiently clean they should be reduced 
to powder by the use of graters or, more easily still, 
by pounding them in a mortar. Sufficient water 
shonld be poured over the powder to convert it into 
a liquid; and after this liquid has been thoroughly 
stirred up, it should be filtered through a rough 
cloth, in which the threads are set apart, into another 
vessel which should be kept unshaken till the powder 
settles down at the bottom. The stale water chould 
then be poured out and the powder should be stirred 
up again with fresh water and passed through the 
process of filtration through a finer cloth. The wash- 
ing and filtering should be repeated till the water 
comes out perfectly free from the slightest tinge of 
any color, When the powder is finally settled, the 
water should be thrown away, and the sediment driod 
in the sun on clean white paper. 

While drying, the powder should: be constantly 
broken up to prevent it from forming into lumps 
and to reduce it to a state of perfect fineness.— Planter. 
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GROWING SWEET POTATOES. 


A Virginian farmer, in the American Agriculturist, 
gives the following advice on growing sweet potatoes: 
—To begin with, soil free from stone seems essential, 
and a clay loam the best. The field is well ploughed 
and the soil turned up in high ridges, far enough 
apart to be worked by a one-horse cultivator... I 
leave the field for a couple of days or so, for the 
soil to become warm and well dried out. | 

Perhaps you buy the plants. I make a square 
of boards, a foot and a halt to two feet deep, in 
a sunny place, and fill with mast (dried pine needles, 
tea-tree leaves or forest oak needles ‘would -serva 
the same purpose), slightly mixed with dry clay loam, 
for a depth sufficient for the seed potatoes to -be 
placed on end. I placed them close together and 
over all put a covering of mast. If mast is unobtain- 
able, a lot of finely cut straw will do, being care- 
ful that it is not put on too thickly, The sunis 
allowed to shine in a while, then. towards night 
a muslin cover is put on, This is wholly or-partly 
removed at times, but must remain on over night, 

The potatoes are given anjoccasional light sprink. 
ling, unless native uses her watering pot on ‘them. 

It will not be long before crips, tender,’ green 
leaves will peep through the mast, which must lie 
When sprouts are from 5 to 8-inches 
long, one can readily pull them, one at time, by 
hand through the mast, pulling only such: as. are 
of proper length for planting from day to day. 

When ready to plant, a quantity of the. sprouts 
are supposed to be large enough two or three days 
after the ridging. One person begins at the end of 
the ‘row, and with a gardener’s trowel quickly makes 
little openings 18 inches apart on top of the:rjdge. 
He does this in an even manner, and another follows 
with bucket or apron fall of the slips and drops: one, 
stem end down, in each little whole. Next the one 
who used the trowel comes along with a bucket of 
tempered water, and a small dipper, and «puts: a 
small quantity of water in each hole with the plant, 
while the man who dropped the slips follows closely 
behind, and with one quick movement of both handa 
firms down the soil around each slip. It has been 
quick work, and the rows look even and handsome 
The dipper of water keeps the slip fresh until! it 
starts its rootlets. One may look over a large patch 
and scarcely see a lost plant. During the season, 
the cultivator goes through twice. Weeds are not 
very prolific then, and the plants got ahead rapidly, 
—Agricultural Gazette. : 
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: THE MARTYRDOM OF GARDENING. 


Much has been written of the pleasures associated 
with ‘the pursuit of gardening; but its penalties have 
been almost entirely ignored. Nothing can damp 
the enthusiasm of its advocates; there is no sorrow 
associated therewith that their remembrance can 
recall. It was Socrates, we think, who wrote of 
double blessedness: “If you marry, you will repent 
it; and if you do not, you will repent it;’ and 
the sime advice may be given to those about to 
‘enter earnestly upon the horticultural life. It isa 
great responsibility to have charge of a large and 
(potentially), beautiful garden, which | has many 
visitors; during the season of flowers and fruit; who, 
though they may. not be too critical in your im- 
‘mediate presence, may, yet be very emphatically so, 
‘when, disappointed with what they came to contem- 
plate, they have retired from your view. They came, 
perhaps; with great expectations, for whcse existence 
you were partly responsible, and which, saddening 
to relate, have not been fulfilled. But they do not 
consider that you are hardly to blame for the “ washed- 
out’ condition of your earthly paradise in a season 
‘such jas this. Nature, like that memorable creation 
of Dickens, viz., Captain Cuttle’s landlady, Mrs. 
‘McStinger, has, her great washing-days, somewhat 
arying to her constitution; and her subjects, like 
the humble captain, have to suffer the consequences. 
After a visitation such as we have recently expe- 
rienced of the annual “ Lammas floods,” accompanied, 
in all- probability, by fierce south-easterly winds, you 
‘go into your garden of an eariy autumn morning, 
‘and):you find that. your Roses, in a literal as well 
as a metaphorical sense, have ‘‘gone to the wall. 
‘Many of your finest climbers, suddenly succumbing 
‘to. cthe pressure of the storm, and the weight and 
violence ‘of the rain, have been blown to the ground. 
The-entire blooms of your garden, Roses, Lilies, Sweet 
Peas, Violas, Irises, Delphiniums, Gladioli, and 
-Carnations, have been utterly destroyed ; and nothing 
‘remains to their fond cultivator, whose gaze only 
yesterday was riveted by their beauty, but to remove 
them from the parent plants as speedily | and 
effectively as lies within his power. ven this, as 
sfhost of us.know from experience, is a serious opera- 
tion, or atleast a very tedious and irritating one; 
-making immense demands upon the divine faculty 
“of patience, while at the same time it makes havoc 
of the fair element of hope. . But Hope, as the 
‘optimistic poet has sung, “springs enternal in the 
human breast; and though a thousand magnificent 
flowers have been swept to desolation on the wins 
of the showe1-laden, remorseless blasts, as many buds, 
.fulliofiembryonic life,and potential loveliness, remain. 
‘But what of that, if these are destined by Nature 
to endure a similarly (crucial experience, as soon 

sas they have spread theix, silken petals to the air, 
and dedicated their beauty to the sun? ; ‘ 

To: preserve a garden in all its possible integrity 
and symmetry, uuder such atmospheric conditions 
‘as we have endeavoured to describe, is a perfect 
impossibility; in| many instances you feel almost 
paralysed by the sad destruction of your treasures 
which the elements have wrought. Nature, so long 

your sympathetic friend, and gentle. inspirer, is now 
our enmey; in her amiable moments, she had 
ooked like the innocent flowers she was preparing to 
destroy ; but the suzpent of deceit was lurking inyisibly 
there.: The great Wordsworth, indeed, has asserted 
of Natnre (in all probability when he was experienc- 
ing on a calm evening hey benignant influence during 
his famous visit to the regions of Tintern Abbey), 
* that ‘she never did betray the heart that loved 
her”; and there can be no question that she usually, 
though not always, gives warning before she strikes. 
But what of all this, when she strikes so very hard ? 
Her fairest creations of the gardens, and of the 
fields; the golden corn that is ruthlessly swept by 
her autumnal floods, and levelled to the ground; 
, her loftiest trees, which are prematurely divested of 
their large and lustrous leaves; the fair fruits that 
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are severed, unripened, from the pendulous boughs; 
the flowers that too early anticipate their decay; 
receive for the most part no mervey from Nature 
when she is suddenly seized with such impetuous 
moods. 

But even Nature, with all her unconscious cruelty, 
can repent; thongh often for the horticulturist her 
repentance comes too late. And then we experience 
the full significance of those Arnoldian words— 

“Sad Patience, too near neighbour to Despair!’ — 
Gardeners’ Chroniele. 


ee 
RAISING TOMATO PLANTS. 


Tn an answer to a, correspondent who desires in- 
formation how to raise 100,009 tomato plants for 
a canning factory, the American Agricullurist says: 
“If planted in rows 5 feet apart and 3 feet in the 
rows, which is about. the proper distance, it will re- 
quire about 3,000 plants per acre. One ounce of 
tomato seed contains from 8,000 to 11,000 seeds, but 
of course it is not safe to count upon the growing 
of every seed, and producing a good, healthy plant. 
Truck farmers generally sow about = lb. of seed 
per acre to be planted. For early fruiting it is 
necessary to sow the seed in holbeds or greenhouses 
aud transplant the young plants from time to time 
as they becomes too crowded. But as for canning 
purposes extreme earliness is not of prime impor- 
tance, the seed may be sown in the open ground 
in @ warm and sheltered border where the young 
plants may be covered with hay or some other light 
material in case of late frosts Some large growers have 
been quite successful with planting the seeds direct 
in thej field, but this is only practicable on light 
and warm soil.”’—Agrieultural Gazette. 


—_—_—_——_—2.—______ 


HorricunruraL TEAacuinc iy GeRMAny.—Herr L, 
Wittmack, in a paper contributed by him to the 
Official Catalogue of the German Section of the Paris 
Exhibition, mentions the measures taken in Germany 
with regard to horticultural training. The science, 
he says, is highly developed. The most advanced 
teaching emanates from three institutions: the Royal 
School of Horticulture at Wildpark, near Potsdam, 
established for seventy-five years, and shortly to be 
transferred to Dahlem, near Berlin, in the vicinity 
of the new Botanic Garden; the Royal Institute of 
Pomology at Proskau, near Oppelu (Silesia); and the 
Royal School of Pomology and Viticulture at Geisen- 
hemsur-le-Rhin. The kingdom of Wurtemburg has, 
since 1860, possessed a private institution, the Pomo- 
logical Institute of Reuthingen; and Saxony, since 
1892, has maintained a School of Advanced Horti- 
culture in Dresden, At Koestritz is an establishment 
for general instruction. Elementary schools of 
gardening are sometimes in connection with, some- 
times independent of, higher-grade schools; they are 
maintained by different confederate states, or by the 
governments of the provinces. Prussia — includes 
twenty-three, Bavaria five, Saxony two, Wiirtembarg 
four, the Grand Dachy of Baden, Saxe Weimar, and 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse; each one, In all these 
estublishments instruction is given in the culture 
and utilisatioa of fruits and vegetables, &c.; moreover, 
instructors continue this course of training in different 
towns. In certain cities, such as Berlin and Leipzic, 
are ‘schools of gardening for young men, woo do 
practical work in the day; in other Cases, again, in 
Berlin for instance, there are gardeners who them- 
selves make arrangements for obtaining courses of 
instruction; often apprentices and youths attend the 
popular ccurses for the adults. In some localities 
they teach gardening and the cultivation of fruit- 
trees to children in the gardens attached to their 
schools.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


difficulty was 
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TROPICAL PLANTS IN QUEENSLAND. 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE STATE NUR- 


SERY, KAMERUNGA. 


S1r,—I have the honour to submit the Annual 
Report for the year ending 30th June, 1899. 


SuGan-cAne.—During March I noted that some 
insect appeared to be attacking and damaging the 
Gane in two out of the three fields under this pro- 
duct. I at once reported the matter and sent 
specimens to the Department, and Mr. Tyron pro- 
claimed them to be the cane-borer. Upon this the 
instructions of the Department were prompt to 
destroy the two fields of cane in which it: had been 
found, and to search the other fie!ds carefully. The 
two fields of cane, therefore, have been destroyed, 
but hitherto no borer has been observed in the third 


»field, though a sharp watch is being kept. 


Crrrus Fammy.—Fruit fly seems to be especially 
bad this year, and allows no fruit of the orange 
or lemon trees to ripen; a few only of the rongh- 
coated lemon have escaped. Bark-splitting is bad 
among the citrus trees, and the scale Lecantwm longum 
is to be found on some of the orange-trees. 

Bawanas.—-The exports from the district remain 
good, though fruit fly and a species of.rust are giving 
trouble in the vicinity of the Baron River. 
supply of good Cavendish banana suckers, free from 
disease, will be kept for distribution. The new 
Guinea varieties have, I understand, been lately 


-transplanted, together with the Musa textilis, to a 


new piece of ground. They have not borne yet this 
ear. 
Cocos.—Theobroma cacao.—One of the old trees bore 


three pods early in the year, from which seed was 


obtained. ‘There being no demand for seed just 
then, these were raised in the bush-house, where no 
experienced in germinating them. 
There should be a fair supply of seed this coming 
season, the heavy rains having been all in favour of 
the cocoa-trees. 

“™he effect of an attempt at pruning these trees, 


‘some time back, has been apparently to stunt their 
‘growth. Pruning is not generally resorted to, and 
‘considerably more moisture in ths soil and humus 


is necessary for a satisfactory growth than is to be 
had in the present locality of the cocoa-trees in 
the Nursery, 

MANGosTEEN.—Two trees in the bush-house- have 
attained a height of 5 feet and 4 feet respectively, 
while those in the open vary from 18 inches to 2 


sfeet. This is a slow-growing tree, but thrives ‘best 
“under much the same conditions as cocoa, needing 
@ heavy moist soil rather than a light dry one. The 


fruit, if it can be successfully grown, will probably 
prove both popular and profitable. Its flavour and 
delicacy are unsurpassed, and the fruit, having a 
thick rind or skin, will travel well in cases or even 


~ sacks for journeys of a week or so. 


Prprer.— Piper nigrum.—Pepper in its natural state 
grows on the stems of large and rough-barked trees 
ia dense scrub land. It would probably grow readily 
in scrub lands in this vicinity, but it must have 
shade. The pepper in this Nursery being out in 


othe open, and having only a small stick some 5 feet 


high to cling to, isnot growing under sufficiently 
suitable conditions for satisfactory results to be ex- 
pected. The plants seem to take to the soil and 
climatic conditions readily, however, and the growth 
geems as strong and healthy as could be expected. 
Planted under more favourable conditions, its culture 
would probably prove very successful. 

“CLoves AND Nutmecs.—The soil in this Nursery 
is not suitable for these spices. Better and more 
satisfactory results: might be obtained by growing 
these trees on the borders of unfelled scrub, where 


‘a certain amount of shade, humus, and leaf-mould 


would be obtained. Such districts as the Lower 


‘Russell, Daintree, and Bloomfield would appear to 


more nearly approach the conditions of their natural 


- habitat, 
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Vaniuua.—This orchid seems -to grow readily in 
this district. I have met with it’ in several places 
other than these gardens. The bean is particularly 
va uable when properly cured, thongh it is easy to 
spoil its value by improper methods of drying and 
sweating. I have not seen any vines in bearing yet; 
those in the Nursery are suffering from the attack 
of the green arboreal ants which eat away the 
stem close to the ground. The plant does not 
necessarily die when the stem is served, but derives 
its nourishment from the small short roots it puts 
out into the bark of the trees it grows on. It will, 
however, endeavour to get new roots into the ground, 
and will sead down long succulent shoots, which 
would form new connections with the soil if notin 
their turn attacked by the ants. While putting all 
its energy into forming root, however, ié is natural 
that it will not bear to the same extent as a healthy 
plant, and possibly will not bear eat all. 

Probably artificia! fertilization will have to~ be 
resorted to, and unless the question has already been 
gone into, there will be room for some interesting 
-entomological experiments. 4 

The Piumeria oi Pagoda tree-shade for the vanilla 
orchids in the nursery is insufficient, especially just 
now, when it is shedding its leaves. ‘he trees are 
not tall enough or of large’ enough girth to give 
sufficient support, nor do they deposit sufficient leaf 
to form mulch that can retain the moisture. Some 
of the vanilla plants are’already very vear.y to the 
tops of the trees they have been set to grow upon, 
The bark of this shade-tree, moreover, does not give 
sufficient hold for the vanilla, but gives way here 
and there, allowing the orchid to hang in festoons 
to its own detriment. ‘Gon 

Divi Divi (Cwsalpinia coriaria).—These trees are 
growing well and bearing heavily. The crop is now 
beginning to come in. Cultivation is reduced to ‘a 
minimum with this, and judging by the quantity 
of pods on each tree, it should prove a paying crope 
Its bulk will, however, be its disadvantage, and 
will be a serious expense if any great amount of 
transport is necessary. 

CorrrE (C arabica and” C. liberica).—The fie'd of 
coffee that had been planted’ here, and was, IT am 
given to understand, some three years or more old, 
was rooted out by the late overseer.- The few trees 
that have been left along the roadside are poor 
specimens, being neither of a good cilass, nor in any 
way cultivated, pruned, handled, or topped. The 
few berries oh the trees are small, and quite unfit 
for seed. The plants in’ the’ bush-house are ofa 
mixed variety, and are one and all too old and 
stunted to make yood plants for distribution. I have 
had to refuse applicants for both plants and seed— 
a state of affairs that I hope may be remedied by 
next planting season. 

As I am dealing with this subject separately in 
es place I will say no more on coffee culture 

ere. : 

CraRA Rupsser (Manihot Glaziovit).—This tree has 
taken tothe district and ‘soil. In the nursery it 
has been become almost a weed. The large trees 
that are bearing seed’ scatter it about and it germi- 
nates readily, even in the middle of footpaths if 
left long enough. Section III., field 1, has been 
planted up with several hundreds of these trees about 
6’ feet apart. as well as a portion of field 3 of 
section III., and in a few years, when these trees 
are large enough to be tapped, they’ should prove 
a ‘fair test of its economic value. There are any 
number of plants and cuttings available for distri, 
bution. +o 

Para RusBer (Hevea braziliensis) is not doing so 
well as the Ceara. It appears to be considerably 
more delicate and to suffer during dry weather and 
hot winds: ' The ‘plants are hardly big enough or 
old enough to judge of’ its possibilities yet. 

Assam RuBBer (/icus. elastica).—This thrives well 
here and is amost handsome plant. It will, however, 
Pe 2 very long time before there is sufficient stem 
0 tap. 
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Fisre Puants.—Agave rigida grows well and is 
to be had here in quantity, Nearly all of the old 
plants are bow flowering. Musa tertilis has taken 
to its new quarters and is making new suckers 
rapidly. Ramie needs much more rain and moisture 
than it gets in thisnursery. It is small and stunted. 
I have seen it grow luxuriantly in swampy ground, 
Fourcroya gigantea: the mother plants haye flowered 
and are dying away, giving place to innumerable 
young seedlings. 

Paums.—-These useful trees seem to grow well in 
this district. There are many handsome varieties 
in the gardens. Lhanix rupicola looks well and 
‘germinates from seed readily, but is dificult to trans- 
plant if allowed to grow too long in the seed-beds. 
Elais .guineaensis seed has been germinated after 
repeated failures. The palm is prolific and plenty 
of seed is available. I hope to be able to germinate 
in quantity and have plants for distribution soon. 

TrosintR (Huchlena luaurians).—The few plants 
grown here have not been very successful. Most 
of the seed seems to have been taken by cockatoos, 
which are troublesome. There being only enough 
seed. for replanting, none has been available for distri- 
bution, 

Karir Corn (Sorghum).—This useful grain, known 
as .‘‘ white cholum”’ in India, does not seem to have 
been raised during the past year. It is useful as 
food for man..and beast, and supplies abundant 
fodder. It is broken or crushed, or boiled, and used 
aga substitute for rice. Is fattening food for cattle 
and horses in this state. There are several varieties, 
of which this is one of the best though small.- It 
produces a large quantity of stalk and leaf, which 
"is popular fodder for draught cattle in the Hast 
Indies. 

_ PawPaw.—The continued heavy rains in March had 
disastrous effects on our Pawpaw trees, killing many 
off. by rotting the roots.: Some would have recovered 
had not the wind. blown them down before new 
“roots could be made. Several good trees were lost, 
including the branching variety. There are several 
varieties not in the Nursery, however. Three distinct 
varieties are known in Southern India, besides a 
Chinese variety, apart from the branching variety 
“here. The, Singapore Pawpaw is not especially large, 
but, turns a golden yellow, when ripe, and has a fine 
flavour.. The Chinese is a long pointed fruit, and isa 
_ dark green colour when ripe. This would probably 
travel better than most.. The, male tree is. not a 
necessity in a garden, though there is nothing lost. by 
‘retaining one should a numbercome up from the seed. 
The Papaya carica may be dicecious, monecious, and 
even hermaphrodite. Lhope tobe able to deal with 
this interesting fruit tree later on by itself. 

- Jack Fruir (Artocarpus . intergrifolia.)—The. only 
tree of this useful fruit in the Nursery shows signs 
_of a past. crop, but none of a further crop this year. 
‘The tree is rather slow-growing, but the timber. is 
hard and good. Itis of a dark yellow, and is useful 
in making furniture. The tree is prolific. I have 
had over seventy fruit on one tree, averaging 35. to 
40 1b. each, some fruit being 65 to 70 lb. each. The 
fruit has a strong but not unpleasant smell, though 
-many object to-it. Once the taste is. acquired, the 
“frnit becomes very popular, ‘The seeds make an 
excellent vegetuble, and.are a good substitute. for 
potatoes when boiled. When dried and ground the 
seeds or nuts give a wholesome meal. The nuts 
roasted are not unlike English chestnuts. The fruit, 
seeds, pulp, skin, and all except the rough outer 
‘covering are readily eaten by cattle, and pigs are 
Bpecially fond of them and fatten on them. 
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Of the plants and seeds received during the year — 


“a few rooted cuttings of Piper methysticwm are still 
‘jn the bush-house. Before planting out I would await 
the result of my suggestion to open up a piece of 
new scrub land in which plants of this nature may 
be experimented with under conditions more readily 
_ppproaching their natural habit. 

_ ‘Many of the plants subsequentl mentioned in the 
list ag being received would appear o have succymbed, 
pe ng trace of them can be found 
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Para RuBBER.—Of the 260 plants received some sixty 
odd have been planted ont in the Nursery, and a few 
distributed. A yood many seem to have died out. 

CANDLE TREE.—The seed sent up has germinated 
freely, and there is any quantity of seedlings available 
for distribution. 


DunriAan (Durio zibethinus).—Al\l the seed of this tree 
have failed to germinate. This is possibly owing to 
the seed having either dried in transit, or to being kept 
too moist in the seed-bed. The seed is somewhat dith- 
cult to germinate, and should be planted as s00n as 
possible from the ripe fruit I trust some more will be 
obtained shortly for experimental purposes. 

Ceara RuBBER is germinating freely, but the African 
rubber (Kickxta africana) is not as yet showing any 
signs of germination. 

ImprevEMENTs.—Nothing of the nature of permanent 
improvement has been carried out this year. Ordinary 
wear and tear has had to be remedied, and small repairs 
were necessary to the dwelling-house and bathroom, 
after the departure of the Jate occupants. ‘I'hese have 
been effected, and the house has been repainted. The 
office and outbuildings, that also need painting, are 
now being done. 

The advisability of purchasing, for the use of the 
labourers employed, the humpy that was erected in the 
adjoining paddock by one of the labourers at his own 
expense is under consideration. 


Pump, Boirer, AND Macu1Nery.—As the late overseer 
remarked in his last report, it was fonnd necessary to 
thoroughly overhaul this plant. The floodsin March 
had done some damage by washing away the corrugated 
iron shed over the pump, and breaking cff the foot- 
valve of the suction-pipe and washing it down stream. 
The boiler had not been tested or examined, apparently 
for five years orso. This was done, andthe shed re- 
placed by a smaller and more substantial one. The 
foot-valve is persumably buried under some of the new 
sandbank in the bed of the river. A thorough search 
having failed to discover it, it was replaced. , 


The pump itself had tohave new packing supplied 
for the pistons, and this has been fitted up, and now 
works well, but the injector mechanism on the boiler 
is now found to be worn, and not working properly. 
As the pump was not working, and could not be worked, 
when it was examined for repairs, this injector irre- 
gularity could not be tested. Itis a constant source 
of trouble, and if a small donkey pump could be 
supplied for filling the boiler, asis, I understand, in 
use at the Mackay State Nursery, it would save a great 
amount of time, trouble, and labour. 

The plant, as now situated, is inconvenient and 


awkward. The engine-house is near the house of the 
man in charge, but the pump is down on the: bank of 


the stream some 100 yards off, and the water supply 


some fifty or sixty yards further off again. Whenever 
the river is in flood the pump is submerged, and the 
piping and foot-valve bent, damaged, or (as in this 
case) broken off and lost. This is gradually spoiling 
the pumping’ engine, and is a constant expense. 

would therefore suggest that at the end of this dry 
season the pump be removed toa site alongside the 
engine-house, and three spears te sunk from there. 
This would cost only some £35 to £40, save subsequent 


‘sexpense in repairs, be above flood-mark, and enable 


the pump to do more work, 


I would suggest that a piece of scrub land adjoining 
the present enclosure in the nursery reserve be opened 
up for the purpose of experimenting with such products 
as Vanilla, Pepper (three varieties), Cardamoms, 
Nutmegs, Cloves, Cocoa, Mangosteens, &c., &c.; all of 
which need more or less shade and constant moisture, 
mulch, and humus. : 


The opening up of such a block, say 5 acres in extent, 
would not necessarily be an expensive undertaking, for 


, all the plants and trees mentioned (each an industry 


in itself, if proved capable of being grown under exist- 
ing climatic conditions) it is necessary to have the 
larger scrub trees standing. The clearing would there- 
fore be reduced to a minimum, and amount to little 
more than @ brushing of the scruk, ace 


.much trouble and expense. 
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- The Pepper family and Cardamoms need dense shade, 
and but little wore clearing would be necessary for the 
larger spice trees, and would give them many of the 
conditions essential to their successful culture, and also 
supply them with surroundings and soils infinitely 
nearer to those obtaining in their natural habitat. 
Each of these products Lhope to deal with in the 
course of the year,and to record my experience of 
them in Departmental Journal from time to time. 


HOWARD NEWPORT, 
—Queensland Department of Agriculture. 


——— 


PLANTING NOTES. 


Pracurs In Georcis, U.S.A.—The Hale Peach 
Orchard in Georgia has, we are informed, about 
300,000 trees; one block of 60,000 Alberts is the 
heaviest loaded of all, The proprietor, Mr. Hale, 
estimates that 8,000 car-loads of Peaches will be 
shipped out of Georgiathis year.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Tar MubLsery 1n Lomparpy.—By way of Milan we 
have news tothe effect that the immature condition 
of the Mulberry foliage in Lombardy has greatly 
interfered with the success of the silk industry in 
that section of Italy. The freqtent and _ serious 


variations in atmospheric conditions have been all 


against cocoon raising by the silkworm, and _ the 
decrease in production is placed at some ten per 
cent. So much for the inter-dependence of commerce 
and vegetation.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Soot.—From a paragraph in our valued contem- 
porary, the Revue de U Horticulture Belge for August, 
we learn that a dressing of soot is fatal to the 
Phylloxera, and beneficial to the Vine. We have 
seen no Phylloxera now for some years in our vineries; 
but should it oceur again, we shail hope to try the 
effect of the soot, as if efficacious, it. would. save 


. The plan adopted is to 
dig in around each stock in. winter time 1% litre of 


~goot (say 2 pints), Our contemporary speaks of the 


~ root-form of the insect. 
‘foliage with soot would be equally efficacious is not 


Whether a dusting over the 


tarted —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Tomato Disrasrs—There are various diseases, all 


- of which have been repeatedly described and figured 


in our columns: 1, the leaf-rust, Cladosporium fulvum, 
chiefly attacks the leaves, which look as if dusted 
with brown powder; 2, the Tomato-rot, which is 


identical with the Potato disease; 3, the Black-rot, 


attacking the fruit chiefly, but not entirely—it often 
forms oircular patches around the style; 4; the sleep- 
ing disease, attacking the leaves which become 
flaccid and droop. Bordeaux Mixture, or potassium 


‘sulphide 3 oz, to a gallon of water sprayed on the 


plants will be of service, if carried out effectively 
at an early stage of growth, but spraying will have 


“'no effect on No. 4. All these diseases are greatly 
‘favoured by growing so many plants of the same 


species in the same house. Under stich circumstances 
+the, disease is certain to spread from one plant to 


_ another, hence the necessity of up-rooting and barn- 
“ing all affected plants, As even now many people 


seem not to know of the Bordeaux Mixture, we add 


“the proportion: copper sulphate 4 lb., lime unslaked 


it. 


the remainder of the water‘ then let it: settle. 


- are better than a strong dose at one time, 


3 1b., water 40 gallons, Place the copper sulphate 


‘in a coarse-Sacking bag, and suspend it in 6 gallons 


of cold water, in a wooden tub with no iron about 
Slake the lime and add it to the copper solutien 
igradully.. Stir freely with a wooden stick, and add 


is best to use more rather than less lime, so that 
the foliage may not be injnred by the spraying It 


is as well to try the effect on the leaves before using 


it extensively, as then the mixture can be diluted 
if necessary. ‘Two or three applications at intervals 

; Less 
troublesome to make, and in some cases equally 
éffectual, is a mixture consisting of liver-of-sulphur 
oz., water 10 gallons,—ZJbid, 


It - 


-in cleaning 
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Tea.— China furnished little over 48 per cent. of 
the total supply; Japan, over 4] per cent. This 
shows that Ceylon and India have a great field 
for work if they would supplant China and 
Japan teas by machine-made tea.—Americarn 
Grocer, Aug. 8. : 

Fish MaNnure.—A Tellicherry correspondent 
writes :_—‘'The shoals of sardine fish had tailed to 
appear on the Malabar Coast for the last three 
years consecutively and consequently the coffee 
planters were in utter disappointment in procuring 
the fish manure, which is manufactured only of 
this species of fish. Now I am glad to mention 
that the shoals have just appeared on the Coast and 
there is every sign of a continuance of their ap. 
pearance. I hope this will be a welcome news to 
coffee planters as they attach much importance to 
this maoure.”’—Pioneer. 

Barry nuts, Pea-NuTs (ARACHIS HYPOGEA),—-From 
an American jounal we have the information that 
the last crop of this edible nut was reckoned at 
between four and four-and-a-half million bushels, 
This is quite a favourite article of consumption in 
the United States, and would be more so here were 
heat applied to driven off the oily contents—as is 
the case, we believe, in the States. Mr. Theodore 
Wood, a number of the Executive €ouncil of New 
Guinea, says that Pea-nuts are likely to prove a 
great success in that part of the world, certain 
portions of the “Possession” being eminently adapted 
for their culivation. Samples sent to Brisbane wou!d 
appear to be quite equal to the best of anywhere 
else. As far ascan be judged at present, the class 
of land in British New Guinea upon which the Pea- 
nut will thrive should yield at least four tons to 
the acre, and in favourable seasons the planter may 
be expected to take two crops peranaum. The cost 
of cultivation is very small, the labourer being easily 
satisfied witha very trifling remuneration.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

Commenrcrat CULTIVATION OF PLants UNDER Guass, 
—It is estimated that the retail value of cut flowers 
sold in the States annually is $12,500,000, the esti- 
mated apportionmert of this sum being for— 


Roses... ad -- $6,000,000 
Carnations .. aie On0 -. 4,000,000 
Violets.. .° + os +» 750,000 
Chrysanthemums ai 500,000 


Miscellaneous flowers, including Lilies, &c. 1,250,000 
Estimating the average retail value of Roses, Carna- 
tions, and Violets at $6, $4 end $1 per hundred, res- 
pectively, the total number of each cold annually 
based on the above valaes, would be, of— 


Roses.. ét “8 ee -» 100,000,000 
Carnations... “> oe +» 100,000,000 
Violets oo «+ 75,000,000 

275,000,000 
The retail value of the plants sold 


1 is placed at 
$10,000,000. . Taking the plant trade as a whole, and 


the country in the aggregate, the average-sized’ pot 
used is estimated to be 3 incbes, and the average 
retail price 10 cents per pots. This means that there 
are no less than 100,000,000 plants sold every year. 
To handle this bussiness in entirely requires pro- 
bably an average of not less than one man for every 
1,500 square feet of glass, or 15,000 men in all, 
Fifteen hundred square feet of glass per man ma 


_ seem like a low estimate, and such is the fact when 


considering commercial establishments of any size. 
The larger the area of glass, other things being equal, 
the more square feet.one man can handle. As a 
matter of fact, some of the large’ Rose-growing 
establishments do not use more than one man for 
each 10,000 square feet. Large Carnation establish- 
ments will run about the same as Moses; while 
‘Violets, owing to the great amount of work involved 
the plants and picking the . flowers, 
average higher, It is the many thousand small 
establishmets that increase the amount of labour 
required.—American Gardening. aly 
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TIGER SHOOTING IN THE MALNI 
FORESTS, O. P. INDIA. 


“At the foot of the Satpuras, not far from the 
mountain homes of Muahadeo, lies the Malni 
Forest Reserve. In the good old days, tothe keen 
shiikari, there could have been no fairer country, 
both for scenery, climate and ‘“sport.” In those 
days, the Maini Reserve lay on the borders of an 
interminable expanse of forest-conntry, open and 
park-like, crossed by many snail streams, running 
swiftly in their rocky beds, Low hills, covered 
with a pleasing mixture of teak* and large 
feathery bamboos, were dotted about at 
frequent intervals, and in the near distance 
range upon range of mountains rose high, one above 
the other. In all this vast extent of country 
there were but few small scattered villages; but, 
on the other hand, it was the home of the abori- 
ginal gond, a race which, alas, is fast disappearing 
with the advance of cultivation and so called 
civilisation ; and it has already lost, at least in 
those parts, all its manly, noble characteristics. 
In those days every man could have prided bim- 
self on being a simple, truthful, unsophisticatea 
man of the woods, a true lover of the jungle, a 
real sportsman. In addition, each village had its 
recognised shikari, or leader of the hunt: but the 
leader of them all, the recognised and accepted 
king, was Telu, He was, perhaps, the last of the 
real unadulterated aboriginal gonds of the old 


school. 
A BORN SHIKARI, 


a perfect tracker, a polished jungle gentleman. 
He was long, Janky and venerable in appearance. 
Clothed in his black, wrinkled, epidermis; a piece of 
string round his waist; a ‘“‘chakwak” (pipe) worn 
behind the ear ! with his long flowing matted locks— 
nothing could: rufile his temper, or his keenness 
after: shikar.. Alas, poor man, he died, so the 
legend goes, many years ago, a victim to the ire 
of the Deo, over some little neglected shikar 
fering. 
Me te donde, however, did not hold undisturbed 
possession of these wilds. There were many other 
denizens of the jungle; and the bison, the 
sambhar, the cheetah, the smaller deer, the black 
bear, the tiger and the panther were all to be 
found here. My first year in India was drawing 
to a close when I found myself posted to the 
Malini Reserve. During the whole of the year, 
my one and: only ambition had been to shoot a 
tiger: and in the vain endeavour to get one I 
had tried every expedient that mortal youth 
could’ dream of—stalking, beating, bribing, 
praying, cursing, silting up by, day and by night, 
everything had been tried invain. I had in fact 
begun to think that tigers were a fraud and a 


dillusion, except as regards their pug-marks, But 
the Malni Reserve soon raised my hopes. Not 


only were: pug-marks plentifnl enough, but my 
gond friends, who had got over their natural 
shyness, and with whom I very soon got on the 
best of terms, assured me of easy success, and 
“told me many astaruling tale. Not only this, but 
the good sport I had with other beasts—my first 
sambbar, iy, two bears, my panther—soon raised 
fallen hopes. 
a dee these circumstanees that Telu and 
the little band of shikaris 1 had collected together, 
‘eame to me one day with the news that a tiger 


was creating nivch havoc among the cattle at the © 
village of Malni, which gave its name to the - 


Reserve; and they urged me to proceed to the 
place as soon as possible, Accordingly, Telu and 


bullet from the right-hand barrel. 
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his little court, with a herd of young buffaloes 
went on ahead to prepare the way, and I myself 
soon followed. 

In those days, Malni was a small Gond village, 
though perhaps larger than most, situated some 
short distance frem the river of that name; and 
the strip of broken ground between the village 
and the river was covered with serub jungle, 
fairly dense in places, with a few large tree-; 
the whole intersected by numerous small, moist, 
shady streamlets and nalas. On arrival the 
reports I received were so excellent that I soon 
determined 


TO GET THAT TIGER, 


and I am afraid it would have required many, very 
many, reminders fron my superior officer before { 
could have been got to budge. Moreover, postal 
arrangements were very defective. However the luck 
was with us, for the very first morning after my 
arrival Telu came rushing into camp with the news 
that one of the young buffaloes had heen kilied 
during the night, and its carcass dragged away into 
the jungle—always a most auspicious sign. Mes- 
sengers were immediaiely sent off to bring up as 
many beaters as they could from the surrounding 
scattered smal] villages. Meanwhile, Telu and 
myself did a track round the area in which the 
tiger was supposed to be slumbering after its 


gorge. ‘Ihe tiger had killed in the patch of 
jungle between the village and the river. and 
so the matter was comparatively easy. The 


River Ma’ni on one side the viliage and fields on 
the other, and a nice sandy path above and below ; 
and the results of our investigations were most 
satisfactory. The tiger was there, so ‘Telu 
assured ine. 

The next operation was the tying up of the 
macban, and more particularly chosing the right 
tree to have iton. Personally, I knew nothing 
about it, andso hard to trust to Telu ; and we 
chose a spot with a small open space in front, and 
a small strip of growth on the lett. 

Eventually the beaters arrived. I was seated 
on my tree, the stops were duly arranged on the 
right and left of me, and the beat began. For 
volume of noise, mingled with queer weird local 
sounds the beating of the tom-tom and the ubi- 
quitous kerosine tin, it would be impossible to 
beat a throng of aboriginal gonds. And so the 
beat came merrily along, and I was ready to jump 
out of my skin with very excitement. Suddenly, 
a grunt and a growl was heard—and then a huge 
beast is seen by me to be moving through the 


‘patch of scrub, away on my left, some 200 yards 
‘away. At the same time, the group of steps on 


my left start coughing and hammering. 


Mad with excitement I-loose off my rifle in 
the direction ofthe tigress. Bang goes my right 


barrel, bang the left: and by the time the smoke 


has cleared away, there is no sign left of the 
tigtess. However, no sooner have I had time to 
reload my rifle, then the tigress. appears in the 
open, starb in front of me. She is apparently 
looking straight at me, and about 8) yards away. 
This is too much for me, and whizz goes ‘the 
Over rolls the 
tigress, kickiug like a shot rabbit, and hang goes 
the secoud bullet, and the smoke clears away 
for me to see 


THE TIGRESS BOLTING 


back. towards the beaters. Much excited, I 
had’ hardly time to reload when, away 
on my light, across the open space a smajl 
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young tiger dashed past and then a second. J 
at once imagined that they must have stopped 
on the edge of the jungle, and to get a better 
view I proceed to scramble higher up the tree. 
As I am scrambling up out dashes a third young 
brute and stops immediately under my tree. 
Balancing myself as best [ could, I fire, only to 
see the cub dash on into the jungle, 

Eventually the beaters come up ; I descend from 
my machan, and a consultation is held. There 
is no doubt that the tigress is badly wounded— 
a pool of blood where she fell, and blood clearly 
shows the direction she has taken. But, alas, the 
three cubs have gone off unscathed. 

In the excitement of the moment I at once 
determined to track the wounded tigress, and 
away we start, the plucky gonds only too keen 
to follow. The blood, however, soon stops, and 
matters are proceeding somewhat unsatisfactorily, 
when one of the shikaris suggests that the tigress 
must have made for water, and he assures us 
(as far as I am able to understand), that he can 
take us to the very spot. Accordingly, we give 
up tracking and proceed straight for the suggested 
haven of rest. As we get near the spot, men 
‘climb up trees to look ahead, while the rest 
wander about somewhat aimlessly. Suddenly one 
of the men from the top of a tree remarks, in 
-a very casual tone of voice— 


‘‘THERE LIES THE TIGER.” 


‘Immediately we all come rushing up,—convinced 
that we should seethefallen monarch deadasmatton. 
‘We are all crowding round a little bush grow- 
iing out of a small nalla, when suddenly a ter- 
‘rorizing ‘‘ uph-uph” resounds at our very feet, 
-and out springs the tigress. We did not stop to 
‘inquire, away we scattered in all directions and 
‘scrambled up the nearest trees ; whilst the tigress 
‘fortunately for us, kept to the nalla and dis- 
appeared. That was enough for me, at least for 
ithat evening. Besides, it was getting dark. And 
so we wended our weary way home, sick at heart 
‘that no trophy had been bagged. However we 
were soon holding councils of war ; and the valiant 
VTelu’s proposals that a company of buffaloes 
sshould be brought in to our assistance next day 
were unanimously carried, and all arrangements 
duly completed. Meanwhile, I spent a restless 
might, dreaming of tigers and cursing my bad 
‘luck. 
| Next day the beaters and a herd of buffaloes 
varrived, and away we started. All Central Indian 
portsmen will have learnt the value of the jun- 
gle-reared buffalo in tracking wounded carnivora. 
“Accustomed, as they are, to live in she densest 
‘jungle, they are quite prepared to meet the on- 
‘slaughts of any tiger, and promptly forming into 
‘line, heads down, they will charge straight at 
‘any tiger they may meet. Accordingly, on this 
jparticular morning, ib was decided that I should 
‘sit-on a selected tree and that the beaters should 
drive the buffaloes through the jungle, and thus 
beat the wounded animal out. 1lhad not sat up 
very long, and the comparatively silent beat had 
jonly been going on for a very short time, when 
away, in the distance, down below me, some con- 
\siderable distance away, I saw a huge tiger bound 
‘across a small open space. I at once got to the 
weady and waited patiently, shortly to be rewarded 
\by. 


THER TIGER APPEARING $ 


bee there hestood, a tew yards from me, looking 
back in the direction of the beaters; but alas his 
ibody aes covered by a clump of trees, on one side 


ro 
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his huge head projected, on the other his tail. No, 
it was impossible to fire, and meanwhile I shook 
with excitement and fear that the tiger would see 
meand bolt. However, after an age of suspense, 
the tiger steppe forward quietly and slowly, and 
his body being exposed I fired, Down he dropped 
without a move, save a wag or two of bis tail. But 
I was not going to lose him this time, and before 
he could ever think of coming to life again, three 
more bullets were duly lodged into him. 

Soon the beaters came up and there were great 
rejoicings ; but this was not the wounded tigress. 
It was a fine male, 10 feet 5 inches, and never a 
wound had he received before, The question of the 
wounded tigress, therefore, still remained to be 
solved. Accordingly, we proceeded to track through 
the jungle, the shikaris leading the way, tracking 
down the dry nalla beds, the buffaloes being driven 
through the thicker bits of jungle. After a time 
we came to a small underground nalla, a kind of a 
small winding cave, which opened out into the 
bigger nalla down which we had been tracking. 
The trackers stopped, and after some little further 
examination arrived at the conclusion that the 
wounded tigress had retired into the little cave. 
But there were doubts expressed, and so in the 
hopes of further developments arising I took up a 
position behind a tree at some little distance from 
the month of the cavern and fired a charge of shot 
into it. At once 

A DEEP, LOW, GROWL 

came out from the eave, and away every one fled 
to take refuge up the nearest trees, whilst I stood 
at attention. But nothing further happened and 
similar charges of shot on!y succeeded in bringing 
forth low grumbling growls. Consequently, other 
steps had co be taken. Ona creepiog up to the 
mouth of the hole and cautiously peering in, it was 
impossible to see anything of our friend, as the 
small cave at once wound round to the right. I6 
was, therefore decided to try the elfects of a prog. 
Accordingly, I stood at attention on the banks of 
the nalla just over the hole, whilst two of the 
braver gonds, armed with a long bamboo, proceeded 
to push this into the hole. Suddenly, a loud roar. 
Away they all bolted, fully expecting that the 
tigress would bound out in her wrath, but no tiger 
appeared. Again and again were those tactics 
followed; but save for a growl there was no. 
apparent resut. Braver and braver grew the prog- 
gers, and the tigress, in her anger, would gnaw 
the end of the bamboo, but she refused to show 
herself. Owing to the winding nature of the hole 
it was impossible to get at her, and.so the bamboo 
was given up in despair, During these antics we 
had noticed that a small tiny crack in the ground 
led down from the bank into the hole, and peering 
down it, asmall portion of the tigress could be 
seen. In fact, its tail, as it afterwards turned out. 
Accordingly, I had sent for kerosine, but only a 
single bottle was forthcoming. This we lighted 
and poured down the hole, with the result that 
the tigress’ tail was badly singed; but still she 
refnsed to show herself. And so the day passed 
and darkness was coming on, so that all further 
plans of operation had to be postponed. Moreover: 
the shikaris assured me that the tigress must be at 
the point of death, otherwise she would never have 
endured such treatment. We contented ourselves, 
therefore, with blocking up the mouth of, the cave 
loosely with branches, and then wended our way 
home, fully confident that next day we would 
merely have to dig her out, And all arrangements 
were made to obtain the necessary implements 
from 9 distant depot, 
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Next morning, armed with spades and pickaxes, 
we again set out; but as soon as we reached the 
hole, the shikaris, after examining the place, 
pulled out a few hairs and exclaimed, “The 
tigress has got out dming the night ;’ and sure 
enough there were the pug-marks going down the 


nalla towards the Malni River. Here was a 
serious predicament. A council of war was 
hastily summoned, and as a result the buf- 


faloes were again sent for, whilst we waited 
in patience. After a few hours the buffaloes 
arrived, and the order for an advance was given. 
The shikaris and myself tracked down the nalla, 
the buffaloes were driven through the jungle on 
either bank, followed by the beaters. And so we 
tracked down the nalla, until we came to the river 
where it was found that the tigress had turned 
back into a dense bit of jungle a little bigher up. 
But she had not drunk water in the river, and 
this was considered a good sigu by the shikaris, 
who took it to mean that she must indeed have 
been very bad. Onthe edge of the river we again 
formed up into line, the buffaloes on this occasion 
leading, and we all followed. Suddenly, after 
having proceeded a short distance, the buffaloes 
made a mad dash forward, snorting vigorously ; 
something yellow was seen to dash past in front 
of the buffaloes and jump down into a small nalla 
a little to our left, whilst all the beaters and 
shikaris disappeared up trees. Meanwhile, goaded 
on by my friends, who were safelv ensconced on 
the tops of trees, I crept quietly up to the edge 
of the nalla and peered over. There, round the 
nearest bend tothe nalla, I could just make out 


THE TIGERS’ TAIL, 


and little else; however, I came to the pre- 
sent, and taking careful aim at the root thereof, 
discharged both barrels in rapid suecession, 
and then gracefully retired at the double. 
After a short time, having reloaded, I again 
advanced cautiously at the ready, but just as 
I crept upto the edge of the nalla and peered 
over, there was the tigress a couple of yards off, 
staring me in the face, and she at once opened 
her mouth, making a hideous face; but like a 

ash of lightning I fired and the tigress sprang 
afew feet into the air, and fell on the same 
spot 3 again £ fired and over she fell. But my 
blood was up; hastily reloading, I fired again 
and again, and assurance was indeed made doubly 
sure, It was: now getting dark, so the tigress 
was hastily swung onto a pole, flaming torches 
were lighted, and our entry into camp 
indeed a sight for the gods. My first tiger, anda 
tigress besides, and no end of tamasha! On the 
first day the tigress had been hit a little to the 
right side of her chest, and it had all festered 
very badly. 


And now for the moral. When I began 
writing this aceoint of how I shot my first tiger, 
I had certainly meant to draw amoral for the 
benefit of our young shikaris. I should have felt 
that I liad not written in vain if I could im- 
press upon them the folly of at once following 
up 4 wounded tigeron foot; the folly of losing 
one’s head and firing ata dangerous animal at 
long ranges, especially when it is coming straig't 
towards ones the folly of ruining a valuable 
skin by firing a quantity of lead into the carcass 
of the dead animal. Bub after all, does my story 
really bear out these excellent precepts? Had I 
followed them, how much never-to-be-forgotten 
excitement should I not have missed? And, ap- 
parently, as long as the luck is with one and the 


was” 
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gods are favourable, all will end well, 
youth may indeed rush in 
wallahs fear to tread. 


Afier all, 
Where excension- 
FrLis CHAUS. 


= ees Bent 


THE CEYLON PLUMBAGO TRADE. 
The following is the snbstance of a lester ad- 
dressed by Mr. T. Streteh, of Messrs. Darley 
& Butler, iondon, to our evening contempor- 
ary :— 

“The present position of the plumbago trade 7 
seems to be exciting a more tiian usual interest ‘ 
in the article, and has lel to some writing which : 
is not instructive hut misleading, and which may 
therefore do harm in some quarters. What is the 
acitnal position ? 

1. For many years London was the great dise 
tributing market for plumbago as well as for most 
of the produce of the East. Then considerable 
stocks were held here, and the Continental and, 
to a Jarge exicnt, (he American trade was supplied 
from this source. In consequence prices were 
governed clicfly by the suppiy on this market. 
This has long ceased to be the ease, and, owing to 
facilities of communication and the enterprise of 
Agents and Merchants on the Continent and else- 
were, a more direct means of doing the business 
has been evolved. Instead of London, Colombo has 
become the distributing centre; stocks in London 
have for some years dwindled to a quite imap- 
preciable quantity, and prices are ruled by thie 
supplies available in Colombo. The transfer of 
the trade from London accounts for the fact that 
few Brokers now thoroughly know plumbago, 
Those who now handle it know it well, and are 
honourable ane trustworthy men. 

2. The method of transacting business has 
altered to meet the altered conditions. Whereas 
formerly a wer on the Continent sent an order 
to his London Agent on a sample of plumbago 
actually in stock, under the later system he sends 
his order on a standard sainple supplied to bim 
by an Agent either representing a shipper direct 
or the shipper’s Agent in London, who transmits 
the order to Colomto where the plumbago is 
bought. This is a simple enough matter on the 
face of it: but the satisfactory completion of tlie 
contract depen’s upon the shipper delivering to 
the buyer a quality equal to the standard on 
which he bought. A consumer knows what he 
can use best in his special manufacture, and it 
does not suit him to receive inferior plumbago even 
if he pays for it less than his contract price. This 
is the great difficulty and it can only be overcome 
(1) by the shipper being exact in buying to mateh 
the standard, and (2) by the dealer who sells to 
him being loyal to his engagemeut and delivering 
the quality he has sold. Supposing these condi- 
tions fulfilled, there can be no better way for mine, 
owners and dealers in Ceylon of carrying the busi 
ness through, The chief market is at their hand, 
and the orders in that market are the proper — 
gauge of the demand from all the world. 

8. It hasbeen alleged that present prices of 
plumbagoare low, and it is sought to show that 
this is in consequence not of oversupply but of the 
method in which pumbago is brought and sold. It 
is not the fact, however, that prices are low. Tak-* 
ing ordinary lumps as the representative grade, 
reference to the statistics will show that the price 
in Colombo in the years 1891 to 1896 ranged from 
R125-130 per ton for common to R240-260 for good, 
There was hardly any variation in these six years, 
though in 1894 the price of common fell to A100, 
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Iu 1897 the rise in prices began, which culminated 
last year, when they advanced to R460 for com- 
mon and to R1,125 for good. The above quota- 
tions are taken on thelastday of each year, On 
the 380th June last, common was quoted 350, 
and good R700—s, considerable fall, but still leav- 
ing prices high. The rise that took place was 
clearly traceible in its causes, and was based on 
nothing newer thauthe laws of supply and demand. 
Daring a jong period of depressed trade, especially 
naiked on the United States of America, manu- 
factuiers became habituated to the system of 
buying asthey wanted supplies. Most of them 
did not buy for stock, for prices altered Jittle. 
When tke trade began to improve, they did not 
believe that prices would continue to rise—no one 
apywhere dreamed of such activity as has been 
witnessed in the last twe years chiefly caused by the 
movement of trade in the U.S. after the last Pre- 
sidential election. When they awoke to the fact 
that prices were really rising all wanted to bay 
at once, and the rise beeame a succession of leaps 
and bounds. It is natural that there should be 
wre-action. Tt isthe regular course. All markets 
stocked ; high prices checking trade; buyers 
holdiag off ; producers accumulating stocks and 
unable to sells; prices, what ean be obtained 
and qnite uncertain. his condition will in turn 
change, and as surpius stocks are used up, a 
stable market will once more exist, but what 
prices will rule when that time comes it would 
be unwise to prophesy. The statement of such 
patent facts and elementary principles demands 
an apology, but it seems ealled for by the iznor- 
ance of all such principles shown in the writing 
referred to. r 

4, To sum up the position then, if appears :— 

(a) That London is not now the distributing 
centre, but that Colombo is. 

(6) That the system of business is now based on 
standards, the aceurate matching of which re- 
quires judgmont, knowledge and honesty, 

(c) Vhat prices are not low abt present, and, 
jadging hy experience of the past may go lower. 

And finally, that they are governed, as they 
always will be, by the laws of suppy and 
cemand, and the invariable rule that, after a 
period of inflation, there must come a time of 
depression. How long the latter will last will 
depend much on producers, who will have to 
adapt themselves to the demand. If they do not 
do so Low, many will perforce have to do so later, 
when 16 becomes unprofitable to work their mines. 
In the meantime, the only advice that can be 
given them is: Lon’t believe in any fancy or 
inierested schemes for overriding natural laws, 
Such schemes always recoil on their inventors 
bringing loss where gain was promised.” 

The strange part is that while he was about it 
Mr. Stretch entered inte no explanation of the 
causes of the enormous expansion of the plian- 
bago trade during the past few years. It is not 
simply that the price rose rapidly and to an 
unprecedented pitch, (from which it has since 
fallen) :—that may be accounted for in the way 
Mr. Stretch points out; bat the far stranger 
experience is the simultaneous enormous increase 
in exports. Usually, one would expect prices 
fo fall with an addition of 50 per cent to exports 3 
but that was not tiie case during most of 1899, 
Here are the fiznres for the pist four years :— 

EXPORTS PROM CEYLON, 


COwt. Cwet. 
1896 «» 340.491 1898 «2 473,075 
1897 RN SOMO 1899 es 616,385 


ee? 
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We suppose it is trne that increased activity io 
regard to “armaments” in Hurope and America, 
accounts for the disposal of well-nigh 14,000 
fous above the average export, duriug part of 
1898 andiu 1889? But then we infer there is no 
Slackening ef armaments even now aud yet the 
shipments of our valuable mineral this year have 
greatly fallen off—only 243,190 ewt. to 38rd of 
Sept. against 412,178 to same date last year. 
Aiter ail, this may mean that heavy stocks were 
laid in last year ; but if so, was it nota little foolish 
oi the buyers fo be in sucha hurry to store upso 
much beyoaod current requirements and so raise 
the price so greatly ? 
ee ee 
THE PROSPECTS OF CEYLON TEA 
IN AMERICA, 
LOCAL MANUFACTURE 
THA. 

We learn that the attitude of the large 
United States’ tea importers towards Ceylon 
“ereens” is that of determined hostility. 
They resented the introduction of our 
“blacks”; but they have four times as much 
interest in ‘‘ greens,” and it is thought that 
Ceylon dealers must work through the tea- 
packet houses at first. 

We have received copies -of advertise- 
ments of Ceylon tea, published by two tea 
houses in Boston which are not subsidised 
by the Ceylon Commissioner. They have 
both been forced to push or hold ‘' Ceylons,” 
by the action of a subsidised Firm. One of 
the former, it seems, refused some time ago 
to sell Ceylon packets. But they have been 
obliged to advertise our teas, because a rival 
was making such vigorous efiorts. This is 
what advertising does all the world over :— 
it makes an article xnown; householders 
inquire for it; grocers must have it; and 
importers then have to look out for it. 

In this connection, we may refer to the 
local manufacture of ‘‘green” tea and Mr. 
i. F. Street's very practical letter of which 
we had no time to make mention yesterday. 
It is clear there is to be no ‘‘rush” into, the 
making of ‘‘ green” tea, as was feared by the 
American Commissioner and some London 
dealers. ‘These gave two million lb, as the 
quantity which, if well made and satis- 
factory, might be taken off in twelve months; 
but we see that our evening contemporary 
thinks one million lb. an outside estimate 
for Ceylon ‘‘ green” tea shipments in 1901. Tf 
so, there will certainly be no special pressure 
and the American importers may well 
restrain their hostile attitude fora few 
years, say till about 1903, when perhaps we 
may get up to four or five million Ib. in 
shipments of ‘“‘green” teas. 


HOW TO MAKE GREEN TEAS: 
IMPROVED METHODS ADVOCATED. 
To the Editor. 


OF “GREEN” 


: Sept. 3. 

DEAR Sir,—At the request of Mr. H D 
Deane, and in the interests of those making 
green teas, [ desire to draw attention to 
that part of Mr. Deane’s printed letter, ‘* How 
to manufacture green tea,” which gives a 
‘““oloss” or ‘‘elaze” to the leaf, as I con- 
sider it improves the leaf appearance of the 
teas treated and in no way detrimentally 
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affects the liquor, and will, I think, improve 
the keeping properties of the leaf so treated. 

China green teas, which are highly glazed, 
are very good keeping ters, much more so 
than blacks. i 

Although I should deprecate following 
Chinese methods in many respects, I think 
Ceylon planters cannot do better than follow 
them in the matter of glazing the leaf, es- 
pecially as Ceylon greens are inclined to be 
dull dead and unattractive in leaf appearance, 
without the glaze. 

The following is the extract referred to :— 
‘*When you final fire for packing, I recom- 
mend that when the Sirocco trays are spread 
to put them ina ‘steam cupboard, (parti- 
culars can be had from Messrs. Brown & 
Co., Limited.) and turn on steam for 30 
seconds, before firing; this will give 
the tea a fine gloss or to take the juice 
of some of the tea yow are rolling, and 
water each tray when spread with it, seeing 
that all the tea on the tray is moistened 
with it. This latter process is best done in a 
wooden tray or box, and the juice mixed in 
with the hand sufficient to make it all danup 
(every grain) but not wet, then spread on the 
trays and fire at 190 to 200, and you will 
have the ‘glazed’ tea which some American 
dealers prefer.” 

To which Mr. Deane has since added the 
following post-script in copy sent to me :— 

*“A good plan, indeed the better, is to use 
one roll of steamed green leaf on the day of 
final firing for glazing only, to do this steam 
the leaf and squeeze out most of the water 
before starting rollec, then put on the weights 
and roll till there is no juice left, collect- 
ing the juice in buckets. You will get 
sufficient to do over 1,000]b. of tea and the 
juice will be thicker and the glaze more 
pronounced and the twist tightened.” 

‘© Of course the leaf in the roller after this 
can only be fired and mixed in with the 
fannings.” 5 ze: 

As this glaze can be applied to different 

‘degree,s I would suggest planters to send sam- 
ples to me in order to ascertain whether the 
degree of glaze applied isas it should be. _ 

hile on the subject of green tea, I might 
mention that I deprecate describing Ceylon 
green tea as Chinas are graded, viz. ‘‘ Hyson,” 
&c., far better grade as per Mr. Deane’s 
letter or as suggested by Messrs. Larkin, viz. 
Ceylon black tea gradings with the prefix 
green, to which I would add, avoid the word 
** Broken,” as brokenness, in green tea, con- 
demns; thus we have ‘O.P.,” ‘*P,” “P.S.,” 
** Souchong,” &c., all /eafy grades. 

Apologising for taking up so much of your 
valuable space.— Yours faithfully, : 

i. EF. STRERT. 
ee  —————t 
GREEN TEA MANUFACTURE IN CEYLON. 

Writing to a Madras paper (‘‘ Planting 
Opinion”) Mr. Drummond Deane gives ‘the 
following list of proprietors or Agents in 
Ceylon as using his patent process :— 

Ceylon Tea Plantations he 

Eastern Produce and Estates 

Maskeliya Tea Co, 

A E Wright, Esq. an 

E Rosling, Esq., Chairman, Ceylon 
Planters’ Association, Hon. J N 
Campbell, Ceylon Planters’ M,L.C.... 1 
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C P Hayley, Esq. 
Messrs. Geo, Steuart & Co. 
and several more are on order. 

This makes ten factories so far 
Mr. Deane adds :— 

“So far no one in India has tried my method, I 
Suppose, on the principie “that nothing good 
can come out of Ceylon.” I hope shortly to have 
permission from London to go in for “green 
Teas” myself, but ‘London Agents” don’t like 
teas going to America naturally, and there’s the 
rub, when one is financed from London.” 

_ The Indian Planters’ Gazette of August 
25th, says:—‘‘ Letters from planters in the 
tea districts point to the fact that the green 
tea manufacturing mania has not caught 
on in Bengal and Assam. With the excep- 
tion of one or two faddists, no one gives 
it, even so much as a thought.” 

lar a 

CEYLON TEA IN AMERICA. 


The total imports, exports, and net imports of 
tea for the fiscal year ending Juue 30th, 1900, 
were as follows: 


Ne 


in all. 


Imports from— Pounds. 
_ China 34 5 40,867,290 
Japan 20 35 an 35,189.623 
East Indies nae 45 4,455,450 
United Kingdom .. ove 2,444,400 
British North America 1,352,616 
Other Asia and Oceanica 302,636 
Other countries 231,476 
Total ... 84,843,491 
Exports ate 1,539,869 
Net imports 83,303,622 


Hints To Hay Growers —The hay-growing 
experiments by Sir John Lawes at Rothamsted 
Park have had interesting results. On Jand which 
has had no manure for forty-five years the weight 
of hay secured is 123 ewt. per acre; the plot 
receiving a mineral manure has given 27 ewt. 
per acre; while the plot receiving a mixture of 
minerals and ammonium salts has yielded 38 
ewt.; and the plot receiving minerals and nitrate 
of soda hasgiven 49} ewt. ‘The heaviest manured 
plot produced 603 ewt. per acre, while the same 
plot on a portion of the land which has received 
a dressing of chalk in addition to other manares 
gave 653 cwt. per acre,— Journal of Horticulture, 
August 16th. 

—$—__. 


RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO. 


(Supplied by the Surveyor—General.) 
Av of 


1895. | 1896. 1897. | 1898. ) 1899. 3Uyzs. 1900. 
Inch.| Inch | Inch | Inch | Inch.} Inch.| Inch. 
January ..} 5°00 | 2°92 | 3°81 2°32 6°98 | 3:22 3°72 
February ..| 0°81 | 9°35 | 1°68 | 1:98 278 | 1°93 6°63 
March 1°84 | 5°64 | 3°G6 | 4°21 0°88 | 4°78 3°71 
April Bs *384 | 65°93 |10°97 | 22°81 6°66 {11°31 | 15°12 
May --|10°09 | 9°31 | 8°30 | 5°80 {17°73 |12°09 | 10°63 
June -.{13°99 | 8°37 {10°14 | 10°94 9°23 | 8°37 7°83 
July 0°52 | 2°85 | 5°24 | 6°15 aleilit 4°38 677 
August 0°92 | 6°35 | 9°09 | 0°97 0°62 | 3°67 7°35 
September 4°09 | 10°99 | 4°58 6°90 1°48 | 5:01 Ue 
October ..|30°36 |16°78 | 4°71 | 20°60 |1299 | 14°52 
November..| 5°83 {19.81 /11°66 | 17°38 | 8°58 | i2°66 
December..} 9°44 |11°76 | 8°89 | 3-U5 | 4°44 | 6°39 
Total..| 92:23 |101°U6/82°73 }103°11 | 73°48/88°33 | 57-64 
| 


* From 1st to 5th Sept. 1°78 inches, that is up to 9-30 a.m, 
on the 6th Sept.—Ep €0., 
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Y 
Ceylon 
Tue P. W. D. MertroronocicAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


JuLty 1900.—We append the Monthly Return of rain 


from which it will be seen that the highest fall in 
July, was at Padupola in the Central Province. 
54°72 inches and the lowest at Potuvil in the Haster 
Province, 0:13 inches. ; 


‘WESTRN PROVINCE, Urubokka, Mr. Caldicott 
(890) 13°84 
Negombo, Mr, Bucknall Tangalla Mr. Fox (94) 1°95 
(6) «. 6 OL Mamadola, Mr. Doole 
Kalutara Mr. Gregson (56) LENE e282, 
36 coo 821 
Labugamza, Mr. Bond EASTERN PROVINCE 
(369) vee 232, 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva Irrakkamam, Mv. Bower (42) 
(33) 6dr aleHOR) aes 274 
Devilana, Mr. 
CENTRAL PRUVINCE. Vanderstraaten (136) 1°35 
Sagamata, Mr. Bower 
Katugastota, Mr. Morgan (40) a 10248 
(1,500) .. 12°38 Ambare, do (65) 2°27 


New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. Kanthalai, Mr. Carte 
Wart (3,700) ~. 2481 150. 0°27 
He'boda (Pusseliawa) Not Allai, Mr. Carte (95) 3°99 


received (3,300) .. — Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraaten 
Yarrow “state, a (4120) ae 08S 
Not reeeived (3,400} — Periyakulam, Mr, 
Peradeniya Mr. ane Carte (20) fon OA 
MacMiilan (1,540) .... 16°42 Ohadaiyantalawa, Mr. 
Duckwari, Mr. Edwin Edge (57) 3°43 
(38,300) .. 1834 Kalmunai, doa (12) Ora 
Caledonia, Mr. Goork Rotewewa, do (30) Oral 
(4,273) -» 1924 Lahugala, do (70) 1°51) 
Pussellawa, Mr. aa Naulla, do (3)) 078 
Powell (3,000) .. 1972 Andankulam, Mr. 
Hakgala, Mr, se Carte (41) tee SH OLSE 
Nock (5,631) .... 9°3L Manalpuddy, Mr. 
S. Wanarajah Estate, Mr. Vanderstraaten (21) 1°04 
Tatham (3,700) -. “7°74 Maha-Oya-Tank, Not 
Padupola, Mr. Ward .. received (90) — 
(1,636) .. 5472 Potuvil, Mr. Su’ raimanian 
Mylapitiya, Mr. Fletcher (10) 0°13 
(1,77) 0-40 


N.-W. PROVINCE. 
NoTHeRN PROVINCE. 
Magalawewa, Mr. Gunaratna 


Mullaittivu, Mr. Sanmukam (176) AS 2710 
(12) .. 3%3 Maha Uswewa tank, Mr, 
Jaffoa Mr. Macdonnel Adams (160) vee 0°40 
(8) 346 Tenepitiya, Mr. 
Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr. Churchill (8) e000 41730) 
Ebert (167)... 1°20 Batalagoda, Mr. Maduhipola 
Elephant Pass, Mr... _ 10°04 
Silva (7) ae O74 N.-C. PROVINC#. 
Vangalachettykulam, Mr. 
Oorloff (179) he 4:40 Kalawewa, Mr. Chillappah 
Point Pedro Mr, Chita uj alam (268) Nl 
: 24 .. 171 Maradankadawala, Mr. 
Jaffna College, Mr. Cooks Emerson (443) ... 0°20 
(Qn 177 Mihintale, Mr MacBride 
Kayts, Mr. Maedonnel (354) eis O91 
8) .» 2°63 Horowapotana, M.. 
Kankesanturai, Mr... MaueBride (217) .. 144 
Hitchcoch (10) .. 166 Madawachchiya, Mr, 
Paliai, Mr. Silva MacBride (285) .. 0°90 
24) -. 265 Topare, Mr.Jayewardane (200) 
Murikandy, (North-Central 30 0:97 
Road) Mr. Silva (7) ©@60 Miuneriya Mr. Eves _— 
Nedunkeni, Mr. Sauniukam 0:30 
(122) A oid Uva PROVINCE, 
Chavakachcheri, Mr. 
Silva (16) «. 38°55 Bandarawela, Mr. 
Odupiudi, Mr. Browa Tocke (4,00U) .. 3°02 
(85 .. 2¢C9 Haldummulla, Mr. Viramuttu 
Marichchukaddi, Mr. (3,160) .. 2°59 
Thampue (14) 0°29 Kumbukan, Mr. 
Maruugan, Mr. Rowland (446) ... 2°48 
Walker (52) 6°20 Koslanda, Mr. 
Vavuniya Mr. Ebert Rowland (2,258) ... 1:93 
(318) 205 'Tanamalwila, Not received 
SOUTHERN PROVINOK. Bibile, Mr. Silva (680) 51 
Taldena, Mr. Fernand) 
Ella Vella Mr, Caldicott (262) (1,100) a 1°22 
11°65 Alutnuwaia—Mr. Leembrug- - 
Kekanadura, do (150) 937 gen (300), O°e8 
Denegama, d» (266) 9°20 
Udukiriwi!a Mr. Leourensz SABARAGAMUWA. 
; (235) L590 
Kirama, Not receive! Ambanpitiya, Mr. 
(260) — Dassanayaka (729) 30°37 
Hali-eia Mr. Caldicatt (209) Pelmadulla, Mr. Robertson . 
9°85 (480) 20'13 
Tissa Mr. Silva Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 


(75) .. 154  oya) Mr, Dabre (203) Nil 
Matara Mr. Caldicott (15)5°39 Avisawella, Mr, Clarke 
Dandeniya, do (157) 7:00 (105) 09 24°17 
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Rainfall. 


S. G. O. Mretzoronocicsn OxsErvations For 
Marcu, 19°0. 

The following is the return of the total fall of 
rain for March, from which it will be seen that the 
highest fall was’ at Meeriabedda, Haputale 15:49 
inches, and the lowest at Puttalam U'13 inches, 


Colum so (40) 3°7L) Sandringham, Agrap tana 
Ratna ura (8t) 7°30 Mr. Orchar't (5,200) 0°86 
Patralam (27) 0°13 Gingran-oya, Kotmale, 


Anuredhapura. (295) 3°49 Mr. Cox (3,800) 


Mannar (12) 0°67 Labookelle, Rumbeda, 
Jaffna (9) 0°84 Mr. Stoie (5,000) 1°87 
Trincomalee (12) 9 Duosinane, Puntain-sya, 
Batticaloa (26) 0°35 Mr. Me‘eilfe (4,600) 0383 
Hambaatota (G0) 1°40 Sogami, Fussellawa, 

Galle (48) 5-41 Mr. Eu-tica (3,50) 3°52 
Kandy ) (1,654) 2°08) Kurundu-oya, Maturata, 

' Nuwara Eliya (6,158) 0°26 Wr. MacMahon (5,150) 2°79 
Hakgala, Nuwara Kabaragalla, Maturata, 
Eliya (5,581) Ill Mr. Maclean (4,400) 1°36 
Badulla (2,225) 3°31 Maragalla Estate, Moopana, 
Kurunegala (3381) 11 Mr. ett:, 2,200) BLL 

Maligakanda, Colombo Mupana, Hospiial, Mupana 
Mr. Jvhbnson (70) 2°33 (Mr. Sela) (500) 1°43 


Agricultural School Madulsima Hospital, L 
Colombo, Mr. Rodrigo 1:17 Z Dre. Vethecan Seothee a 

Passara H s3pital, Passara Badulluwella H'pital, B’wella 
(Mr. Thomasz) 2,200 1°80 Dr. Oorlott, (480) 2°23 


Welhelmina, Putt:lam, Meeriabedda, Ha utale, 
Mr. Ratuaye:e (i31) 0°93 Mr Dupuis (3,690) 15°49 
Horakele Estate, , Udahena Esi:ate, Hapu ale, 
Chilaw, Mr, Beveu (50) 0°41 Mr. Bisset, (4,100) 14°16 
Chitaw Kaehcheri H-putale Hospital Harutude 
Chilaw, ‘ir. Koch (10) 0°46 Mr. V. San (4300) 5°53 


Yranklands Estyte Po-t Office, Bandara wel: 
Veyanzoda, Mr. Beven 3°33 Mr, Men tis “(4033) “S00 


Orange Hill, Ragama Calland-r, Ohi 
Mr. Abdul (69) 4°15 Mr. Green 1 (85125) 
Henaratgoda Gardins, Mariawatie, Gampola AS 
Henaratgoda, Mr, de Mr. Salmoud (1,600) 4°22 
Silva, t (33) 2°93 OrwelljEstate, Gampola 
Kotua Godella, Rambukana Mr. jLaylor , (1,800) 38°73 
Mr. Windus (580) «> New Forest, Deltota, 
Eadella or Liberia Es-_ Mr. Wardrop (3,500) 6°29 
tate Polgahawela Rajawella, Estate, ‘lel leniya 
Mr. Inches (425) 2°25 Mr. Miller, (1,500) ie 
Geekianukanda, Neboda _, bower Sjring Valley, Badwla 
Mr. Towgova (200) 9°71 Mr, Rettie (8,650) 4°20 
Polgahakanda, Nebova Gouraxele Estate, Badulla 
Mr. Wight (890) go Mr. Hope (1,200) 2°79 
Labugama, Hanuwella, Mo: sigala Estate, Kadulla 
Mr, Bond (369) 4°88 Mr. Deaker  (475C0) 3°64 
Rayigam, Horana, Mr. Ledgerwatte, Badulla 
Dawson, _ (800) 6°86 Mr. R-ttie (4,000) 1°96 
Ka iaugma, Avisawella HumbegamuwaTan“, Badulla 
Mr. Cove (200) 4°10 (RanbandaKorala) 2°02 
Dunedin Estate, Avis- De: Elia Estate, w’walatenna 
sawella, Mr, Bayley, (400) 4°16 Mr. Vanterslott (809) 0°25 
Digalla Avisawella, Mr. Sembawatte Estate, N’pitiya 
Tottenham, G00) 3°24 Mr. Jamieson(1,600) 3°55 
Pambagama, Avisawella, Gammaduwa, Hatate, Rattota 
Mr. Bridgman (800) ao Mr. Westland (2,400) 1°16 
Avisawella Esiate Avisawella Kobonella Estate” Rangala 
Mr. Byrde (259) 7°08 Mr. Pole (4,300) " 
Yatideriya, Kegalla, St. Martins, Rangala 
Mr. Fairweather — $87°0 Mr. Ellis’ (3,600) 2-15 


Mahawalatenna, , Balangc da Crystal Ail, Mutale 
Mahawalatenna RM. 5°13 — Mr. VauStarrex (1,400) @°76 
Agarslind Estate Belangoda —- Vicarton Estate, Matale 


Mir, Boyd (2,15) ba Mr. Cariie (3,250) 1°27 
Maduwanwala, Rakwana, Matale Mr. Tisseverasinghe 
Maduwanwala K.M. (1,208) 0°94 
(750) 6°03 Wariapolla, Matale, 
Anninkanca, Morawaka, Mr, Dickengon (1.200) 1°43 
Mr. Anderson, (1,400) 5°39 Damtulla, Mr, Chinnayya- 
Pan‘lkanda, Morawaka, pelail (400) 2°02 
Bir. Davidson. (1,900) 5°54 Kotta Estate, Pallai 
fot. John Del hey, Beogawan- Mr. Todd (3) 
talawa Mr. Glanville Mantota Hospital, Mannar, 
(4,300) 191 Mr. Adams (17) 0°75 
Friedland, Bogawantalawa Buttala Hospital, Buttala 
Mr. Rammell (5,200)  .. Mr. Perera’... 681 
Campion, Bogawantalawa, Pwlice Station, Hatton Police 
Mr, Gidden, (4,849) 2°68 Constable Miskin(1,141) 3°48 
Blair . Athol, Dikoya, Medway Estate Nilaveli, 
Mr. Lane (3,641) 6°85 Mr. Abraham, an 
Anniiel, Dikoya, Delwita, Kucunegalr 
Mr. Dickson (4,300) 3°45 M-. Price (49)) 1.9 
Ma-keliya Hospica), Pathugalla, Kegalla Mr. 
Maskeliya Mr. Poulier Sancti (55v) 1:00 
(,2 0) 6°14. Woodside, Uragalla 
Hope Hstite, Hewaheta, Mr. MacMahan (3,000) 0°38 


Mr. Shipton — (5, 00) 277 Gi'lardstown, Wattegama 
Coldstream Hstate, Watawala Mr. Hardy (2,500) 3°39 
Mr. Spedding (3,800) 1°65 Ja ela Hospital, Ja-ela Mr. 


Holmwood Est., Agrapatana, Fernando (4) 3°12 
Mr. Bosanquet (5,249) 3°03 Maspana, Uda pase Jawa 
Mr, Jones (8, 1°59 
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SHARE LIST. 


2 SS 
ISSUED BY THE 
COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


CEYLON PRODUCE COMPANIES. 


paid Buy- Sell- 


Company p. sh. ers. 


Agca Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 500 900 — 
Ceylon T2a and Coconut Estates 600 -— 


C.stlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 90 — 
Ceylon Hills Estates Co. Ltd., 10d — 25 
Ceylon Provincial Estates Co. Ltd. 500 — 5:0 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. 100 == = 
Clunes Tea Co., Ltd. 100 7) 75 
Clyde Estates Co., Ltd. 100 «40 — 
Doomoo Tea Co., Ltd. 100 65 — 
Drayton Estate Co., Ltd. 100 120 #150 
Eila Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 ad — 
Estates Co., of Uva, Ltd. 600 20 258 
Gangawatta 509 — _ 
Clasgow Estate Co., Ltd. 600 955 _ 
Great Western ‘I'ea Co., 5 = 610 
Aapugahalande Tea Kstate Co, 200 — — 
High Forests Estates Co., Ltd 5uu 525 — 

Do part paid 350 - — 
Aorekelly Estates Co., Lud, 100 _— —_ 
Kalutara Co., Ltd. 50€ _ 375 
Kandyan Hills Co., Ltd. 106 —_ 70 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. 100 — — 
Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. 100 -- = 
Kirklees Estates Co., Ltd. 100 — 120 
Knavesmire Estates Co., Ltd. 100 — 70 
Maha Uva #sta es Co., Ltd 506 — He 
Mocha TeaCo., of Ceylon, Ltd. 600 625 - 
Nahavilla Estate Co., Ltd. 600 — 400 
Neboda Tea,, Co. Ltd 5009 — 500 
Nyassaland Coffee Co. Ltd 10 — — 
Ottery Estate Co., Ltd. 100 _— — 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 500 — 6500 
Penrhos Estates Co., Ltd. 100 LOY, 
Pine Hill Estate Co., Ltd. 60 = a 
Pitakanda Tea Company 500 — — 
Putupaula Tea Uo., Ltd. LOO =o a 
RBatwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. 500 — os 
Rayigam Tea Co. Ltd. 100 625 
Roeberry Lea Co., Ltd. 106 65 ae 
Guauwalla Tea, Co., Lid. 100 = 40 
St. Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. 60) 610 — 
Talgaswela Tea Co., Ltd. luu — - 

Do 7 percent Prefs. 100 =— 50 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Ltd. 560 — 450 
Udabage Estate Co., Ltd. 100... oe 
Jdugama Tea & Timber Co., Ltd. 50 is A, 
Onion Estate Co., Ltd. 50U 200... 
Upper Maskeliya Estate Co. 

Ltd. 600 — 450 
Ovakellie Tea Co., of Ceylon, 

Ltd. 100 65 ae 
Vogan Tea Co., Ltd. 100. 75 
Wanarajeh Tea Co.,Ltd. 500 -» 1060 
Cataderiya Tea Co., Ltd. .00 in 375 


CeYLoN Commercial Compsniks 


Adam’s Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 °5 
Bristol Hotei Cc., Ltd. 190 ays oy 
Do 7 per cent Debts 100 107°50 ... 
Ceylon Gen, Steam Navgin. 
Co., Ltd 100 


Colonbo Apothecaries’ Co. Ltd. 10 142°30 145 
Colombo Assembly Koous Co., 
Ltd. 20 15 A 
Do prefs. Qu bi oa 
Colombo Fort Land and Building 
Co., Ltd, 10 95 100 
Colombo Hotels Company 100 & 800 
Galle Face Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 a 150 
Kandy Hotels Co., Ltd. 100 on ee 
Kandy Siations Hotels Co, 100 A 30 
Mount Lavinia Hotels Co., Ltd. 50) 150 175 
New Colowbo Ice Co., Ltd. 106-175 BG 
Nuwara Kliya Hotels Co., td. 9 We Nee a 
Do 7 per ce t prefs 100 as 100 
Public Hall Co., Lid, 0) 15 of 
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LONDON COMPANIES x 


paid Buy- 
Company p. sh. ers. 
Alliance Lea Co., of Ceylon, 10 8} 
Anglo Ceylon General Estates Co. 100 “4 
Associated Estates Co., of Ceylon 10 pe 
Do. 6 per cent prefs, 10 

Ceylon Proprietary Co. 1 are 
Ceylon Tea Plantacion Co., Ltd. 10 ba 
Dimbula Valley Co., Ltd. 5 ne 

° prefz. 5 a7 
Eastern Produce & Estates Co. 5 cs 
Ederapolla Lea Co., 10 om 
{mperial Tea Estates Co., Ltd. 10 oe 
Kelani Valley Tea Assen., Ltd. a). Peas 
Kintyre Estates Co., Loc. 10 so 
Lanka Plantation Co., Ltd. 10) AS 
Nahalma Estates Co ,Ltd, 1 sa 
New Dimbula Co., Ltd. 1 Ay 
Nuwara HKliya ‘ea Kstate Co., Ld. 10 16 
Ouvah Coffee Co., Ltd. iO 4 
Ragalla Tea Estates Co., Ltd. 19 
Scottish Ceyion Tea Co.,Ltd. 10 a 
Spring Vallcy Tea Co., Ltd. 10 3 


Stindard Tea Cce., Ltd. 
The Shell Transport and Trading 


Company, Ltd. 100 
Yatiyantota Ceylon Tea Co., Ltd, 10 
Do. pref. 6 o/o 10 
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Sell- Trane 
ers. sactions 
93-10 .. 
385—45 + 
3—4 . 
6;—-74 
4-3 . 
26-27 .. 
53-6... 
55-252 ase 
8 5 
5—6 - 
7-8 aa 
4-5 oe 
Be on 
23-3 ate 
5—7.. .. 
10 = 
13-18 oop 
4--5 “ 
11—12 
8—9 nae 
93-10} .. 
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Colombo, August 31st, 1900, 
*Latest Loncuon Prices. 
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THE LOCAL MARKET. 


Colombo, 
COFFEE :— 
Estate Parchment per bushel 
Chey ae do 
ative Coffee 
do F. 0. B } Per ce Nil. 
Liberian coffee:—per bushel 
do cleaned coffee:—per cwt 
Cocoa unpicked:—per ewt 


do cleaned do R49°00 
Cardamoms Malabar per Ib - R:0 

do Mysore do R15 
RIcE :— 


Soolai per bag of 164 lb. nett R962 
Ist quality: — per bushel R370 
Soolai 2 38rd. do do R360 


Coast Calunda R412 

Coast Kara R375 

Kazala R355 

Muttusamba Ordinary R537 

Cinnamon per lb No 1 to 4 Ri 0°52 
do do 1 and 2 


do Chips per candy 
Coconuts Ordinary per thousand 350) 
do Selected do R26°00 
Coconut Oil per cwt 


do do. F. O. B. per ton 
POONAC :— 
Gingelly per ton 
Coconut Chekku do 
do Mill (retai)) do Rx5°0C 
Cotton Seed per ton R850 


Copra per candy 
Kalpitiya do 
Marawilla do 
Cart Copra do 

Satinwood per cubie feet. 
do Flowered do 

Halmilla do 

Palu do 

Ebony per ton 

Kitul fibre per ewt 


R200 
R190 


Palmyra do do 

Jatina Black Cleaned per cwt R!4°-0 
do mixed do 

Indian do 


a> Cleaned do 
Sapanwood per ton 
Kerosene oil Aracrican per cases, R6°75 

do bolk Russiar, per tin 

do Russian per cases 
Nux Vomica per cwt 
Croton Seed per cwt 


tu grade J Dust. 


Sept. 5th, 1900. 
R800 to 10°33 


R40°00 tu 45°00 


to 50 (16 


to 6:00 
to 53°00" 


R0O'GL to (0°62 
R9250 to 95 00 


to 3800 
to 39°00 


to 


to 


Kapok cleaned fob per cwt R24:00 
do uncleaned do R550 

Plumbago ; Large lumps 

per ton, { Ordinary size lumps 

according { Chins 


* Unassorted, sorted and baled 58 eents. 


{ Casks extra, 


R14°25 to 14°50 
R285'03 to 295°00F 


R97°50 to 160700 
RS2°50 to 85°00 


R45°CO to 43°75 
R44£00 to 45°50 
B36 U0 to 42°00 


2°25 


R500 to 60 


R100 to 1°12 

R75-00 to 175°00 
R30°00 to 32 00 
R400 to 14°60 


R11-00 to 12°00 
R800 to 12°00 
R100 to 13°59 
R50°00 to 55°69 


6 85 


RS 25 tor 3215 
R650 to 6°80 
R200 to 3°60 
R23°00 tu 28°00 


R200°00 to 700°00 
R250-00 to 600-00 
R150°00 te 450700 
R75°00 to 300°GO 
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(Perna h 
shed by 
y th 
. Chamber of Co 
mmer 
eis XPORTS. ne CE.) Le Free 
Se mace) ‘ iS 
sp ION ee fei. 2 1900. 
S Do. parcel, well bl 9, 3rd Sept. 1900 ear Sule : 
pecialas ser rcecbed ber Wie ele etal e 8: Srey ae ace? ae 
Seeds ssortment, 0 bande ne lb, R1-40 2 = | a a 3 S syd Tassel x 
CingHons Bs loniy ae, ay pagent a q it 
er unit of Bey do, “710 | if = #5 oi sc vat ce ant | 5 — 
CINNAMON Ss ae of hie 1:30 (2 Re SERS sf cprecaictee [ees 
: Qui —& le &* s 
Daya US SE Wieaice =" SSRs | 
Nos. 1 and ae 4 to 3 o/o ae SWASRES aoe or — 
Nos. 3.and 4 only per lb. 58 —— : qi fs 
CINnAM only per Ib 6 g sls a mee es PS tt 3 
P on CHIP : per | -  62c, SIZE e 3°85 8 5 323 | 
er candy aek Ores b. 53e. gS ne Qi ne Rea BS x S 
Coces ga 56) Ib R95:00 g | 8 =] | gz 
inest est a TONONS : a =) 
Medivin 00, a unpicked aaa 2 Heese 888 a | nt 
| right nati g e er Pm) RS 4 S = pa 2 a 
| Ordinary ive, unpicked per cwt R50°00 ae : ee ics 
Co do and undri ” a - S it & 
CoS ae do ae ried ,, 2000 | € 3 SES tal sare | 5 
| Seedever thou: on f.|8 8858 ss a 
| Beko d er thousand 4 more | 84m Bae es 8 
| * Smalls : RA6-00 Era gat cae ae § Ps 
oconuT C ” 39:00 8 Fel as 22, 
penaaia Tobi R30-00 a| & 252 msiicl & 
Do i in robins f. é E SOS ig oa 
Coconu in bags no o. b. per ton ; Mivsts 
| cox (Desicated). R82°50 | 3 s | See2e SHejS\ Ress SONS Saha s ata 2's | S 
Cocon all grades base S a s Rie % BiB O- Fito eS 
De tei Onm— per Ib. 13 gaa SeanSe SEES 2° 
aca, 5 a ore =O 
) Coconut on per cwt. R i 58 | z Pav. Dele S 
R322° il i . R14'5 ‘) 8 OG Baie Sean x 
| 50 S in ordin 0 Gece pate =H 
CoFFEE.— ellers at R309) packa £ a | RBS Batis & 
. Plantatio wy ges, f.0.b Si 08 Bass SH E49 
eetaton ee raen apes ton y [eonet so 33S 
Plantati chmen * ic a Pinned one SUED 
atio t on = 38 
ee n Estate Coffee f the spot per bu: | ge | aes eS s 
ati 0 s, es 1nae : te) Coals 
Orrro ve Coffee, f .b. (ready) S504| Aor Ba BEES 28 | 
{ Re Rear Becta per cwt per cwh.— 3) ’ a GOES Pare) fo) 
Co ady do .—None : z|- iEa5° 3 888 g 
aan per lb ; se igs as cE Ps 
Boat Copr aeeoe: als E2718 Sax 5 a 
! oMpentye Co per candy f Gas | ane alee bh 5 g o 8 a 
art pra do of 560 Ib al Be geese SD itil ests Bd 
Ce ssid ey gla, | 22222 ZR | 8 
C d do R45: 2|8= © 833228 SSS 3 
ROTON fo) a 45°75 () = Bons oS0 i 
| fipony Srep per cwt ae a6 R42-00 a Ried “ct ess = 
— 5 2 ON — 
Sound 2300 R45'50 Elaz | Boze i | 3 
Srd Se per ton cant Sean FS SS S 
I ptember at Govt faa} | 2 N Ee Bes Sse oo 
eee R120 | FED OF rot le [PREEaPETE LE 
ae .—Next sale 3rd ; 75.—Next sal I ; r 2 mee coal a is | 3 
n eS be si 4 
Do m ; Pea R15 g | 2/0 Esaeacas 
i n Crit x g24 
OT se » 1to8 3°50 = |2 2 pri: i88 8 
Bree an » 1 to8 18°00 al 2 [8 ae 2B ahi So 
R— ay Be = 
Pivweao— Hae b g | i 173 Saind es ae 
Lasgo lumps per Ib. 280 OOS Sa eS 
ar ‘ ; Deh os hed bs oa 
Chips y lump3 perton R as g 2 3 : eG = 
Dust i ioe a3 ira) or R eS ta Bibeasd | 
“4 : ce) Sis om 
hee (Flving) do 450 OS's BG = ; 
Breen con (6 300 Ba Petesse eas : | 5 
. acy mm <= 
: op (ordinary) Ber ton ete 3 ae | 5 penbececea sured. ae 
EA— Se ireity ie ft. R2 S a 2552250085 Se 
Broken Pek igh Grown eae gil, )258e88 s825572% 1 8 
Oran oe and B verage edium L es | eagceserene tal 2 
(9) ge Peko roken » Avera ow Gr oy seneceesesfaa5s 9 
range e per | cts ne oe A own ‘ \2 169 SPEED EEE eg 
Pek Pekoe b ets verage AS ee snens ROO, 8 i 
ekoe . do 70 cts « ' 9 Beene may RES 
Pp : 6 55 é =H 
pepe Gouch do 70 46 35 wba: S BIA 2 3 = 
ekoe pauinee do 50 ©38 39 e Sora SE = 
Broken eae ne 29 32 te wes) sin ene nos 3 
RGAE 29 u S > 3/ as 
fee . 28 Z we Be zs ae 
a? Q4 2 Eefes & Ep Be Qn oy 
lo) > oS Swan S oD GS =o Beye] 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
(From Lewis & Peat's Fortnightly Prices Current, London, August 8th, 1900.) 
( UALITY. LUOTATIONS. QUALITY, QUOTATIONS. 
ALOES, Soccotrine cwt.|Fair to fine dry .. (448 a §5s INDIARUBBER, (Contd). 

Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, |Common to good 20s a 60s Java, Sing. & Penanglb.|Foul to good clean ..|8d a3s 3d 
ARROW ROOT (Natal) lb./ Fair to fine -|43d a 63d (\Good to fone eal 2s 8da 386d 
SEES’ WAX, owt, | |\Ordinary to fair Ball..|2s a 2s 103d 

Zanzibar & { White ,, |Good to fine £6 a £7 10s Mozambique » 4 |Low sandy Ball -|Is 3d a 1s 7d 
Bombay Yellow,, | Fair ~ £6 108 a £7 7s 6d | |Sausage, fair to good . |2s 6d a 3s 3d 
Madagascar », |Dark to "wood palish |£6%s a £61Cs \|Liver and livery “Ball [2s 4d a 3s 13d 
CAMPHOR, China » |Fair average quality 137s a0 Nyassaland ..|F>ir to fine ball 3s a 3s 2d 
Japan», » “ » 192s 6d Fr to fem & white|3s a 3s 3d 
CARDAMOMS, Malabar lb/ Clipped, bold, bright,fine|}2s 6d a 2s 9d Madagascar "0 { Fair to good black 2s a 28 103d 
Middling. stalky & lean|1s 5d ais 7d Niggers, low to fine ..|llda2s 8d 
Ceylon.—Mysore _ ,, |Fair to fine plump, Is 7da4s zd INDIGO, E.1. 1 Bengal-- 
Seeds . [ls 10d a 2s 4d Shipping mid togd violet|3s 74 a 4s 6d 
i Tellicherry,, | Good to fine ..|2s llda 8s Consuming mid. to 2d.|3s a 3s 6d 
Brownish 2s 6d. Ordinary to mid. 2s 9d a 38 2d 
30 Long Shelly to good 2s11d a 3s 6d Mid. to good Kurpah (2s 4d a 3s 
Mangalore,, Med brown to good pold|is30d.a 386d Low to ordinary 2s a 2s 3d 
CABTOR OIL, Caleutta,, ists and 2nds -.| 33d a did Mid. to good Madras [1s ida 2s 6d 
CHILLIES, Zanzilnr cwt.| Dull to tine bright ...|378 6d a 47s 6d |MACE, Bombay & Penang|Pale reddish to fine 28s a 2s 
CINCHONA BARK.- 1b.|Ledgeriana Orig. Stem|3jda 62d per Ib. Ordinary to fair Is 4da1s 11d 
Ceylon Crown, Renewed 5d a 7d Pickings Is4dais44d 
Org. Stem /3ida 53d MYRABOLANS, } cwt|Dark to fine pale UG |és a7s 
Red Org. Stem |4zda 53d Madras Fair Coast 5s 6d a 6s 
y Renewed Sida 73d Bombay », |Jubblepore 4s 3d a 7s 
Root 33d a4d Bhimlies is9da9s 6d 
CINNAMON.Ceylon Ists|Ordinary to fine quill |tlda 1s 8d Rhajpore, &c. 4s 3d a 88 
per lb. 2nds ie a \0d a 1s 7d Bengal ,, |Caleutta 4s 6d a 6s 
ards i 56 9%dails¢d  |NUTMEGS— Ib. |64’s to 57’s 2s 4d a 2s 6d 
4ths mn > 83d a 113d Bombay & Penang ,, |110’s to 65’s 11jd a 28 3d 
Chins a * 23d a £d 160’s to 120’s 6d a 11d 
CLOVES, Penang \b.| Dull to fine bright bold|53d-a 9d NUTS, ARECA cwt.|/Ordinary to fair fresh |l#s a 17s 
Amboyna _.-|Dull to fine 45d a 53d NUX VOMICA, Bombay Ordinary to middling |!sa5s 6d 
Zanzibar } Cood and fine bright |33d a 4d per cwt. Madras |Fair to good hold fresh |78 a 10s 
and Pemba Common dull to fair 33d a 33d Small ordinary and fair|5s 6d 
Stems --| Fair 2 OIL OF ANISEED Ib |Fair merchantable 6s 9d 
COFFEE ; CASSIA e ,, |Aceording to analysis 38 8da 4s 
Ceylon Plantation ,, | Bold. to fine bold colory|100s a 115s LEMONGRASS », |Good flavour & colour {3d 
Middling to fine mid 5s a 94s NUTMEG », |Dingy to white 3d a 34d 
Low mid. and low grown|75s a &2s 6d CINNAMON » |Ordinary to fair sweet [37d a 1s éd 
Smalls 558 a 708 CITRON ELLE Bright & good flavour lida 1d 
Native Good ordinary 30s. a°70s. ORCHELLA WEED— cw 
Liberian » |Small to bold 37s.a 45s Ceylon ., |Mid. to fine not woody.. {10s a12s 6d 
COCOA, Ceylon » |Bold to fine bold 90s a 105s Zanzibar. 5) |Picked clean flat leaf .. |10s a 16s 
Medium and fair 80s a SSs », Wiry Mozambique|!(s a 11s 
Native 70s a 78S PEPPER — (Black) lb. 
COLOMBO ROOT » |Middling to good 128 a 208 Alleppee & Tellicherry|Fair to bold 575 } e dia Gjd | 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton nominai Singapore Fair aa 65: 16d a 63d 
Cochin ,, |Ordinary to fair £14a £19 Acheen & W. C. Penang Dull to Gate 5ida 6id 
FIBRE, Brush : Ord, to fine long straight |£16 a £19 PLUMBAGO, lump cwt.|Fair to fine bright bold 38sa 40s 
Cochin ?? Ordinary to good clean|£18 a £24 Middling to good smalj/22s a 25s 
Stuffing;, |Common to fine £7 aw £9 chips », |Dull to fine bright _,|108 a 20s 
COIR YARN, Ceylon » |Common. to superior £15 a £33 dust » |Ordinary to fine bright 4s a 11s 
ochin ,, sy Very fine /£12 a £32 SAFFLOWER ;, |Goodto fine pinky —_, |698a 75s 
wae: ” Roping, fair to good |£10a £14 10s Inferior to fair . [40s a 60s 
CROTON SEEDS,sift.cwt./Dull to fair 3Cs a 40s SANDAL WOOD— : : 
cUTCH Fair to fine dry 2°s a 35s Bombay, Logs ton.|Fair to fine flavour $ £20.a £50 
GINGER, Bengal, ‘rough ,, Fair 28s 6d Chips ,, eck een easy ea 
Calicut, Cut A,, |Good to fine bold 768 a 85S Madras, Logs ., |Fair to good flavour ../£20 a £20 
B&C,, |Small and medium 35s.a 72s6d Chips ,, |Inferior to fine ...|£4a £8 
Cochin Rough ,, |Common to fine bold {25s a 33s SAPANWOOD Ceylon ,, |Fair to good £5a £5 10s 
Small and D’s 25s a 28s Manila ,, | j Rough & rooty to good £410sa £5 15s 
Jap » | Unsplit 24s Siam ,, |) bold smooth... |£7 
UM AMMONIACUM » |Sm. blocky t> fine clean|20s a 453 SEEDLAC ewt.|Ord. dusty to gd. soluble|238 4.59 


ANIMI, Zanzibar 


” 


Madagascar 


ABIC F.1. & Aden 
— Turkey sorts 
Ghatti 

Kurrachee 


Madras 
ASSAFGTIDA 


KINO 
WYRE, picked 5 
Aden sorts 


Picked fine pale in sorts 
Part yellow and mixed 
Bean and Pea size ditto 
Amber and dk. red bold 
Med. & bold glassy sorts 
Fair to Boog palish 
red 
Ordinary’ to good pale 


Pickings to fine pale... 
Good and fine’ pale 
Reddish to pale selected 
Dark to fine pale 
Clean fr. to gd. almonds 
Ord, stony and blocky 
Fine bright 

Fair to fine pale 
Middling to good 


OLIBANUM, drop 


pickings 
9 siftings 


JNDIARULBEK,A 


Rangoon 
Borneo 


” 
” 


ssamlb 


Good to fine white 
Middling to fair 

Low to good pale 
Slightly foul to fine 
Good to fine 

Common to foul & mxd. 
Fair to good clean 
Common to fine 


se ay, 


£107s 64a £20 
£82/6a £1010s 
70s a £9 2/6 

£5 10s a £7 10s 
80s 4 100s 
.|£488 a £8 
£468 a £9 

358 a 603 

67s 6da 85s 
12s 6d a 35s 


..|528 6d a 558 


30s a 4's 


.. 2388 a 353 


408 a 85s 

8s-a 258 
Isals 3d 

65s a 75s 

338 a 55s 

358 6d ia 50s 
258 a 35s 

178 a 20s 

163 Gd a 188 
28 103d a 3s 23d 
1s 4d a 28 6d 
2s 8da 3s 3d 
1s a 28 4d 


SENNA, Tinnevelly lb 


SHELLS, M. o’PEARL—- 


Bombay ewt. 

Mergui a 

Mussel ne 

TAMARINDS, Calcutta... 
per cwt. Madras 
TORTOISESHELL— 


Zanzibar & Bombay Jb. 
TURMERIC, Repnealents 


Good to fine bold green 
Feir middling medium /4 
Common dark and small 


Bold and A’s 

D’s and B’s 

Small as 

Small to bold Fy 
Small to boid mee 
Mid.to fine bI’k not stony 
Stony and inferior 


Small to bold dark 
mottle part heavy { 
Fair 

Finger fair to fine bold 


Madras , 

Do. 00 

Cochin _,, 
VANILLOES— Ib. 
Mauritius — ... Ists 
Bourbon J 2nds 
Seychelles 3rds 
VERMILION Ib. 


WAX, Japan, squarescwt | 


.|7s 6d a 11s 


17s.a 24s 


5daésd 
4d'a 53d 
13 +da 33d 


£4694) £575 6d 


-|£5 12/6a £7 108 


18sa £2 Is 
lbs a 16s 


26s nom. 


bright 20s a 27s 6d 
Bulbs -.|208 a 21s 
Finger .. (248° 
Bulbs (7s @d 
Gd. crysallized 34 a 9 in/17s.6d\a 2728 
Foxy & reddish 44.48 ,,/15s a 22s 
Lean and inferior «10S a 18s 6A 
Fine, pure, bright «38 60 
Good white hard +e 328 OC a 33g 

ae = 
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‘ 
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THE BRANDING OF CATTLE. 


sx I would seem impossible to exactly 
define where “ firing” as a panacea 
for the ailments of dumb animals 
ends and branding as a cruel 


practice begins, In this island 


the native cattle doctor very fre- 


” 


| quently resorts to “firing”; indeed his surgery 
| is almost entirely confined to the hot iron, to the 
| neglect of the knife. 

| I would divide this subject into (1) Therapeutic 
branding, (2) Branding for identification, (8) 
_ Branding for artistic effect, (4) Branding for con- 
, cealment of theft. 

(1.) There are many ailments of the lower 
animals in which the use of the firing iron is 
advisable and even imperative. For instance, 


; eyes in cases of eye disease, (4) on the cheek for 
Opening parotic ducts or for inflammation of 
‘these ducts, (c) round the root of the horns in 


reases of caries of the horn, (d) on the neck for 
dislocation, which, however, is generally incurable, 
© on the shoulder for lameness in that region, 
\(f) round the knee joint for inflammation, spavin, 
rheumatism &c., (g) round the fetlocks for sprain, 
rheumatism, &c., () about the suffraginous 
bones for boney exostosis, (¢) in the region of the 
jloins for weakness or for sprain of the psoe mus- 
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‘eattle have sometimes to be fied (a) round the - 


‘liable to be fired for various complaints ; 


1900. [No. 3. 


— 


cles (a rare complication in cattle), (7) point of the 
hip for fracture, (£) on the round bone for disloca- 
tion, (7) on the hock for spavin, rheumatism, &c., 
(m) hind fetlock and suffraginous bones for the 
same causes as in the case of the foreleg. 
Firing is sometimes done on the chest in place of 
setoning, but though both these forms of treat- 
ment have their advocates, they might. well be 
replaced by the use of liniments or mild blisters 
which serve the same object, viz., to act as 
counter-irritants. Again, for the same reason the 
left flank is sometimes fired by the natives ‘in 
cases of hoven or impaction of the rumen, but 
here also the practice might advisedly be dispensed 
with. The same might be said’ with regard to 
firing round the genital organs in cages of evertion, 
Firing is sometimes done reund tumours and 
abcesses instead of opening them or externally 
applying some preparation to dissipate them ; in 
this case, too, the practice of firing is not tobe 
recommended. There should, be no excuse: for 
firing on the cannon bone as cattle do noe suffer 
from splints. 


It will thus be seen that the entire body is 
but it 
must be carefully borne in mind that no firing 
should be done in more than one place at.one time. 
I might, here refer to. the empirical treatment of 
horses where blistering has been done at one time 
from the withers to the coronets in the forelegs, 
and in some instances also on the loins and both the 
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hinds. It is not only the branding of cattle by 
ignorant villagers, but treatment of and operationon 
animals generally by empirics and ignorant people 
as well, that call for suppression. What should 
be done as regards the branding of cattle is that 
every owner of stock must be required to pos- 
sess a certificate to the effect that his animals, 
if branded, have been fired on therapeutic 
grounds,—and the certificates must be signed by a 
qualified Veterinary Surgeon or recognised (but 


better still Zicensed) vederala. 
A. CHINNIAH, 
Veterinary Surgeon, 
(To be continued.) 
— ee 
RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH 


OF JULY, 1900. 

1 Sunday Nil 17 Tuesday ‘09 
2 Monday 08 18 Wednesday... :40 
3 Tuesday Nil 19 Thursday .. '26 
4 Wednesday... Nil 20 Friday Sig) yore! 
5 Thursday 02 21 Saturday Nil 
6 Friday (02 «22 Sunday 60 
7 Saturday .. ‘02 23 Monday 1°56 
8 Sunday 1:08 24 Tuesday Nil 
9 Monday .. ‘50 25 Wednesday... Nil 
10 Tuesday .. 78 26 Thursday Nil 
Wednesday... ‘O07 27 Friday age) ol) 
12 Thursday 08 28 Saturday .. Nil 
13 Friday 89 29 Sunday .. ‘51 
14 Saturday 06 30 Monday 20 
15 Sunday .. ‘Ol 381 Tuesday Nil 

16 Monday .. Nil - 


Total.. 7°37 
Mean.. :24 
Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 
On the 23rd July, 1°56 inches. 
Se Recorded by Mr. C. DRIEBERG. 
——— 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO HORSE-OWNERS. 
By A. CHINNIAH, 0.8.V.C. 


Cuarrer II. (Contd.)—Foop anp FEEDING. 

Guinea Grass is much liked by horses and is to 
be preferred to other cultivated grasses. It is 
easily cultivated, but during very dry and hot 
weather it requires to be irrigated or watered. 
The cultivation of this grass is carried on more or 
less throughout the island, but principaliy in the 
hill district. The percentage of moisture is less 
than in water grass, but it is proportionately rich in 
woody fibre, which is a necessary auxiliary to 
digestion. 

Mr. Guthie of the Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, made the following analysis of Guinea 
grass when rather dry :— 


Water 300 .-. 11°26 per cent 
Ether Extract (fate, &c.) 10°65 __,, 
Albuminoids mee MULES cunes 
Carbohydrates -- 40°54 ,, 
Woody fibre 26:08 ,, 
Ash 9°50 ,, 


100:00 _,, 
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Nutrient value = 533, Nutrient ratio = 1 to 4 

Panicum Molle (Mauritius or water grass),—Thie 
is a common grass in Ceylon and largely used for 
feeding cattle and horses. The percentage of 
water is great and hence the nutrient ratio is lower. 
During the rainy season most of the lowlands 
under this grass become flooded, and for that 
reason one has to be careful in the use of the 
grass, as it is believed that through feeding of 
horses on grass cut off flooded lands the parasitic 
worm known as Filaria oculi finds its way into the 
eye through the digestive organ. ‘This grass has 
got to be dried a little before it is given to horses, 
aus it is apt to cause colic if given very wet. 
Hence in rainy weather particulur care has to 
be taken in feeding with water grass. 

Jungle Grass.—Many horses in Colombo are 
fed on what are known as “jungi3 grasses.” 
These grasses being very fine are preferred 
by most horses to cultivated grass. Wild grass is no 
doubt more nutritious than cultivated grasses, but, 
as it has a large quantity of rootsto which a good 
deal of earthy matter adheres and is got rid of 
with difficulty, the grass has to be used with care. 

I might here refer to lucerne (Medicago sativa) 
though it does not fall within the grass family 
(graminee). Lucerne belongs to the order legu- 
minosce on which the herbivora depend for their 
nitrogenous ingredients. Itis cultivated in India 
for feeding horses, but it is not known among 
horse-owners in Ceylon. Those who can afford it 
feed their horses on lucerne in place of hay from 
Australia. Thereis no reason why lucerne should 
not thrive in Ceylon, and be used, especially in 
the hills, for feeding horses; as Mr. Nock of the 
Hakgala Gardens has shewn that it grows and 
yields well in the Nuwara Eliya district. 
Experiments with Iucerne at the School of 
Agriculture, Colombo, proved that it can be grown 
even in the hottter parts, but that it requires to 
be irrigated or watered in dry seasons. 

—<—<——— 
POULTRY FEEDING, 


1 
, 


The following notes on the subject of feeding 
poultry published in the Fanciers Gazette will — 
repay perusal by those who are poultry fanciers:— 

The kinds of grain which are richest in nitrc=~ 
genous matter are known as leguminous, 2.¢, 
beans, peas and lentils. These, however, are not 
very easy of digestion, and it would not do to — 
attempt to feed poultry entirely on them, but 
limited quantities of pea meal and bean meal 
given in the soft food will prove very useful where 
an extra large quantity of nitrogenous matter is 
required. But, generally speaking, there is noth- 
ing like oats asta general food, both for chickens 
and for laying hens, as they are especially rich in 
nitrogenous matter, contain a fair percentage of 
minerals, and are lowest in the heat forming scale 
in comparison with barley and wheat and Indian 
corn, ‘Indian corn is much more freely used in — 
poultry keeping than it ought to be, bec.use it is 
lowest in the scale of nitrogenous, and highest it . 
that of heat forming. Let us, therefore, apply 
this information to the three main points. 

Chicken Rearing.—Here we want to produce as 
large a frame as we can; the secret of success in 
rearing young stock being to grow a frame capable — 
of bearing a heavy weight of meat when the 


ws 
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time comes for fattening. If we give too much 
fattening food to chickens when they are growing, 
the tendency is for them not to develop in frame 
as they otherwise would. ‘The best foods, there- 
fore, for chickens are oatmeal, with a little pea- 
meal and a percentage also of lean meat. This 
latter must be varied according to the circum- 
stances under which they are raised. Chickens 
which are kept in the country, and have access to 
a wood or copse where they can obtain plenty of 
insect life, will need very little, and can be fed 
almost entirely on oatmeal, whereas those which 
are kept in town will need to have this want 
supplied by the addition of lean or fibrine meat. 
On the whole excellent results would be obtained 
by feeding little chickens alternately on biscuit 
meal, with meat at one time and groats or coarse 
oatmeal the next. As they grow, of course, the 
food can be changed, and they can have whole 
oats instead of groats, and a more liberal percent- 
age of lean meat in proportion. Lean meat con- 
tains roughly about 25 per cent of albuminoids. 

Laying Poultry.—For the production of eggs 
poultry also need a large percentage of nitrogenous 
matter, as this is required for the formation of 
the egg; they also need a little extra supply of 
mineral matter. Now oats are always fairly rich 
in mineral matter, whilst meat fibre und fish are 
rich in albuminoids; therefore, it will be found 
that on the average a somewhat similar diet to 
that recommended for chickens will suit the laying 
hen. In actual practice I have found that poultry 
will lay better upon oats than upon any other corn. 

The Fattening Fowl.—Here we do not need to 
give frame-growing foods at all. What is wanted 
is to increase the amount of flesh and fat. This 
can be brought about by giving a surfeit, and by 
preventing exercise, which tends to the distribu- 
tion of heat and prevents the accumulation of 
fresh bodily substance. Fatty, starchy and sugary 
foods are recommended for fattening purposes. 
Thus fat meat residues, Indian meal, potatoes, 
rice and cow’s milk are amongst the best foods 
for fattening purposes. Many people of experience 
recommend oatmeal to be given with milk for 
fattening purposes, and that is excellent. Oat- 
meal contains if anything more fat forming matter 
than Indian meal, and is to be preferred to that 
on account of its effect upon the colour of the 
fat. I ought to point out that oatmeal, too, not 
only contains a considerably higher percentage of 
albuminoid and fibrine matter than Indian meal, 
thus being suitable for all the three purposes 
which have been enumerated, bat it does not 
contain so high a percentage of starchy or heat 
giving matter, and thus is more easy of digestion 
than is Indian meal. Oats possess a much higher 
value as a general poultry food than they. are 
reputed to possess by a very large percentage of 
the poultry-keepers of my acquaintance. If 
poultry-keepers would use whole oats more freely 
than Indian corn and wheat as an evening food 
for their. stock they would obtain better results. 


a 


STABLE MANURE AND FRUIT TREES. 

The Fruit Grower gives some wholesome advise 
regarding the indiscriminate use of stable manure 
in fruit cultivation, which growers would do wel), 
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to take tc heart. We reproduce below the pith of 
the article under reference :— 

Where fruit trees are fed: heavily with stable 
manure they can never be depended upon to proe 
duce the best fruits in abundance, and the more 
that is fed to them, the more insipid and watery 
will the fruits be. Though nitrogen is necessary, 
it is only necessary in proper proportion and in 
conjunction with other elements needed to produce 
the best results. The tree will not grow without 
nitrogen, but that is no reason why it should be 
fed to the trees in excess or in unequal proportions 
to the other elements. Still it must not be for- 
gotten that often the trees in those soils wh.ch 
contain the largest proportion of nitrogen g ve 
fruits which are more watery, and the skins of 
which are only partially coloured, when contrasted 
with the fruits grown on the soils containing less 
nitrogenous materials; So long as the wood 
growth of the tree is ample each year, remember 
that the soil contains enough nitrogen and does 
not need any more fed to it. Lime and potash 
work wonders in the orchard, and there is no 
doubt in our mind that were our plantations 
dressed with applications of lime, muriate of 
potash and superphosphate, they would yield far 
better fruits and crops than they are in the habit 
of doing under the present out-of-date system. 
We warn our readers against the free use ot stable 
manure in fruit culture, or rather, we repeat our 
warning—for this journal stands out as the only 
one in which this idea has been persistently 
advocated—for we are sure that the dosing of fruit 
trees with nitrogenous material is a gross error, 
and if the land is made over-rich, with the organic 
substance stable manure contains, there can be but 
one result, and that is an increase of wood growth 
at the expense of fruit, The dung feeders are 
simply ruining their fruit trees every year that 
they nauseate the soil with this foul-smelling 
compound. They are starving their fruit. trees 
really, inducing weak and diseased growth, and 
in due course the trees will become producers of 
third-grade fruits, which are a source of annoyance 
to dealers and of loss to the producers. Here our 
views are in striking contrast to those of our 
contemporaries. They advocate the digging of a 
big bole, into the bottom of which large supplies 
of dung must be shot, and after covering this with 
soil they set the roots over this bolus. They argue 
that in time the roots will reach the manure, and 
that it will furnish the tree with ample plant food 
for many years tocome. The argument, to our 
mind, is not convincing. We say, use no manure 
when planting, and particularly no stable manure. 
Feed in due course with surface feeding, and thus 
induce the roots to spread out near the surface« 
Aa is the way to secure plentiful crops of large 

Tuits. 
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CEYLON TIMBERS AS COMPARED WITH 
ENGISH TIMBERS, 


The July number of the Imperial Institute 
Journal contains an interesting report by Pro- 
fessor Unwin, F.R.s., on Ceylon Timbers; We 
presume the report is based on tests applied to the 
collection that was sent to the Ceylon section of 
the Imperial Institute some 8 or 9 years ago, If 
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go,and considering the age of the specimens (which 
we think should be noted) the report is a most 
favourable one for Ceylon timbers. We quote as 
follows from the report :— 


The precise combination of qualities required 
in a timber for special purposes, including facility 
of working, uniformity of structure and freedom 
‘from defects, appearance, durability, and other 
qualities, is not to be determined from mechanical 
tests alone. Further, the results of mechan- 
ical'tests of the same timber vary with the 
locality in which the timber is grown, the con- 
ditions of felling and seasoning and other circum- 
stances, to a greater extent than is commonly 
supposed. In some 2,000 tests of different logs 
of long leaf pine made for the Government of the 
United States, which had all been selected by the 
forest officers and subjected to the same treatment, 
it was found that the crushing strength varied 
from 2°04 to 4°40 tons per squarelinch ; the co-effi- 
cient of transverse strength from 1°90 to 7:25 tons 
per square inch; and the heaviness from 28 to 65 
lbs: per cubic foot. Hence very definite deduc- 
tions from any set of tests on a limited number of 
logs must be subject to correction. 


For European timbers I take the following 
values as representing fairly what is accepted as 
the averages of such results as are trustworthy :— 


EUROPEAN TIMBERS. 


‘ ¥ H o # 
mn -~O , a) B 
Suoridian wees Mh ae fb 
on §©85 2a Bag fe 
g g > 2 eZ} A Tem as Tom ith feet 
aq 248 esy @ifa w. Ww 
Ww. te fb 
Oak 52 10,000 _. 12,000 193 230 
Elm ° 34 . 10,300 8,000 320. 235 
Ash 47 '/ 9,000 13,000 191 277 
Red Pine 37 8,300 8,300 157 224 


Broadly speaking the strength cf timber in- 
creases with its heaviness. The most valuable 
timbers for structural purposes are those which 
have considerable strength without excessive 
weight. The pine timbers so largely used are 
not only easy to work, but they have good strength 
in proportion to their heaviness. _In the above 
table the strengths Fave been divided by the 
weights per cub. foot and the results are given in 
the last two columus. Compared in this way, 
Elm is superior to Oak, and even red pine is not 
mouch inferior. 


Tasue of Ceylon TIMBERS. 


a. ea aa 
Ors Be Oa 
ge3 pes 2e% 
wo Fav O22 
feo aaa 2c8 
Nate of Timber. Ree Bee kes Je Sb 
SeRB Of% HE? _— ~ 
mse areca Vile sod uw. 
AD 
Ww. Se Sb 
Liaur Timpuns. Unper 421b. per c. ft. 
Sapt ret) 41:4 38,490 7,820 84 188 
Vinakkn “40-4 4,290 9,510 106 934 
Luonumidella . 204 3,200 5,720 157 280 
32'4 6,100 9,010 188 280 


Walukina ” 
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Mepium Timpers. 42 to 60 lb. perc. ft. 


Panakka J5J 549 9,200 12,960 167 236 
Dawata se 473 5,920 10,820 125 228 
Jak .. 434 7,550 6,840 174 167 
Del ae 48:1 6,500 9310 135 193 
Suriyamara 3 57°0 9,300 14,600 763 256 
Tlanthai .. 489 6,170 .7,790 126 159 
Mendora 55 59°7 5,810 13,710 98 230 
Ubbexiya ie 56°7 7,620 10,090 139 175 
Tawenna oe 46:1 7,660 8,070 166 175 
Margosa a4 473 6,640 11,480 140 244 
Halmilla B55 499 7,630 15,450 153 310 
Suriya AS 50°3 6,230 11,660 124 233 
Heavy Timpers. Over 60 lb. c. ft. 
Gurukina a 62°6 5,350 8,740 86 140 
Satinwood aL 64°3. 7,500 13,780 116 214 
Milla ia 60°9 6,630 14,760 109 242 
Ranai 5h 63°3 5,800 10,570 92 167 
Chomuntiri ae 75°5 6,030 14,490 86 152 
Nedun 70'8 8,700 16,030 125 226 


Taking the light woods, it is clear that as regards 
strength in proportion to weight, Lunumidella 
and Walukina stand best. The remarkably light 
wood, Lunumidella, is not absolutely as strong as 
red pine, but in proportion to its weight if iseven 
a better timber. Walukina is weaker than ash, 
and about the same strength as red pine. 

Of the medium woods, Halmilla is strongest in 
proportion to its weight, aud Suriyamara stands 
next. Ubberiya, which Mr. Stone thinks well of, 
is somewhat weaker than oak, but it has a greater 
transverse strength than elm, Tawenna has 
nearly the same mechanical properties as Ubberiya. 
Suriyamara is somewhat stronger than either of 
these. 

The heavy timbers do not give very high results. 
Satinwood has greater transverse strength than 
oak, but the strength in proportion to weight is 
not so good. Milla and Chomuntiri have a little 
greater transverse strength, but their crushing 
resistance is low. Nedun is the heaviest, and, for 
cross breaking, the strongest timber. But its 
constants obtained by dividing the strength by the 
weight are not so good as those of European 
timbers, 


I know no tests of the shearing resistance of 
European timbers along the fibre which are trust- 
worthy.. But the following results of tests at 
Watertown Arsenal may be used for comparison 
with the tests of Ceylon timbers. 

Shearing Strength. 
Lb. per sq. in. 


Ash _ —_— 458 to 700 
Red oak — — 726 to 999 
Yellow pine — 286 to 415 
Spruce — = 258 to 374 


Surarine StreneTH or CryLon TiMBeRs. 


Shearing Strength fs 
along fibres. — 
Name of Timber, Lb. per sq. in. w. 
s 


Licut TimBERs. 


Sapu = — 758 18. 
Vinakku _ — 486 12 
Lunumidella — — 478 23 
Walukina — — 337 10 

Mepium Timeers. 

Panakka —_ — 745 14 
Dawata — _ 1,075 12 
Jak ~ _ 672 15 
Del — _ 1,236 24 
Suriyamara _ — 1,283 22 
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Shearing Strength 
along fibres. fs. 


Name of Timber. Lb. per a in. w: 
$s 
Tlanthai _ — 1,013 20 
Mendora — _ 620 ae 
Ubberiya _— _— 1,066 Bs 
Tawenna _— — 1,084 Be 
Margosa _— — 1,326 28 
Halmilla — — 830 is 
Suriya — — 927 
Heavy Tixssrs. 
Gorukina — _— 948 a 
Satinwood {— — 1,903 4 
Milla — — 1,004 6 
Ranai — — 925 15 
Chomuntiri — — 1,333 18 
Nedun — — 1,486 21 


In a few cages the shearing resistance is rather 
low for light-wood timbers. In most instances. 
however, it is as high as, or higher than, that of 
timbers commonly used. Amongst the medium 
timbers there are seven which have greater shearing 
resistance than American oak. The figures in 
the last column show the relative values of the 
timbers as regards shearing strength. ' 

[The following are the botanical names of the 
timbers referred to :-— 

Sapu, Michelia champaca ses 
Vinakku, Pterospermum suberifolium 
Lunumidella, Melia dubia 
Walukina, Calophyllum bracteatum 
Panakka, Pleurostylia Wightii 
Dawata, Carallia integerrima 

Jak, Artocarpus integrifolia 

Del, Artocarpus noblis 

Suriyamora, Albizzia orodatissima 
llanthai, Zizyphus jujuba 

Mendora, Vatica Roxburghiana 
Ubberiya, Carallia calycina 
Tawenna, Cryptocarya membranacea 
Margosa, Azadirachta indica 
Halmilla, Berrya Ammoniila 
Suriya, Thespesia po pulnea 
Gurukina, Calophyllum Burmanni 
Satinwood, Chloroxylon Swietenia 
Milla, Vitex altissima 

Ranai, Persea semecarpifolia 
Chomuntiri, Heritiera littoralis 
Nedun, Pericopsis Mooniana.— Ep, A.M. ] 


—_———-<p———— 
RESOLUTIONS OF THR INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF VETERINARY 

SURGEONS, 1899, 


For the following Resolutions respecting the 
diseases of stock and their prevention (agreed to 
at the 7th International Congress of Veterinary 
Surgeons. held at Baden-Baden, July, 1899,) we 
aré indebted to the Cane Agricultural Gazette :— 


I,—PREVENTIVA MHAsURES AGAINST THY 
SPREAD OF EPIzooTICcs IN CONSEQUENCE 
OF INTERNATIONAL CATTLE TRADE, 


The Seventh International Veterinary Congress 
considers an effective fight against epizootics, in 
the interests of the individual States as well as of 
the public economical welfare, both useful and 
desirable, The means to be employed are a uni- 
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form application of scientific principles and an 
efficient regulation of the veterinary department, 
of the intelligence department respecting epi- 
zootics, and of international cattle trade. 

But the Congress, considering the difference in 
the economical development and the Conditions of 
traffic as well as the dissimilitude of veterinary 
organization in the Separate countries, does not 
think the moment has yet come for laying down 
definite principles of an international agreement. 


Il.—TuE PREVENTON oF Foor anpD Moury 
DISEASE, 


It is in the interest of an effectual prevention of 
Foo t and Mouth Disease ; 


(1) by all and every means to prosecute the 
Scentific investigation of this disease ; 

(2) to exclude the infected district from free 
traflic ; 

(3) to Submit the traffic in cattle for sale to 
a strict veterinary police control in such a 
way, that the cattle of cattle-traders should 
be placed under the inspection of the police 
before sale 

(4) that buttermilk ana all other remnants of 
milk should not be supplied habitually from 
the Co-operative dairies until they have first 
been submitted to such a temperature as 


shall insure the extinction of infectious 
matter ; 


(5) thatthe authorities should be required to 
order in certain cases the slaughter of 
animals, the proprietors receiving com. 
pensation for the resulting logs ; 

(6) to regulate in the whole Country, as far ag 
possible, the initiation, the continuation 
and the completion of the needful veterinary 
Folice rules, whereby special weight is to 


raw the attention 
of the Governments of the States oficial] 

ity of the general 
Ory Inspection of 


(2) None other. than certi 
surgeons can be summ 
men to inspect meat, 
is still impossible to establish a regular 


veterinary Service, lay inspectors with 
limited powers may b 


ficated veterinary 
oned as professional 
In places where it 


(3) Instruction in meat inspection’ at the 
veterinary colleges must be improved ang 
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extended. Meat inspection should be made 
as far as possible the object of practical 


examination for a veterinary diploma. 


This examination too must take place 
for the obtaining of the diploma as a 
veterinary surgeon, Moreover, it is required 
in this case, that the candidate has worked 
at least 8 weeks in the meat inspection of a 
large public slaughter house, standing 
under regular veterinary supervision. 


As a matter of principle, all inspection of 
meat must be founded on sure scientific 


_ bases and experimental rules, whick should 


©) 


(8) 


(9) 


| be agreed upon by an international under- 


(6) 


standing. 

Inspection must be extended to ail kinds 
‘of butcner’s meat and be introduced every- 
‘where. It must include all beasts for the 
butcher and every kind of meat that serves 
for human food and public use, whether it 
be destined for human food and public use, 
whether it be destined for public sale or 
private consumption. 

The efficiency of meat inspection is only 
perfect in those places where public 
slaughter houses exist together with com- 
pulsory slaughter. On that account, their 
eerection in as many communes as possible 
is advisable. 

[It is necessary for the inspection of fresh 
slaughtered meat coming from outside : 

(a) that the flesh of cattle and horses 
should be brought in at least in 
quarters, that of swine only in halves, 
and that of all other animals in an 
undivided state : and further, 
that the most important intestines 
should be in natural connection with 
the meat. 

Fresh meat introduced from foreign 
countries is subject to the same 
requirement. 

Preserved meat from foreign coun- 
tries can only be imported if it is 
kept in a trustworthy, sanitarily 
upsuspicious manner, and its harm- 
lessness can be affirmed with cer- 
tainty. 

thorized for consumption after 
ar peakiBb must be marked in a proper 
manner (stamping, leading, noe be 
to be harmless but of iiferior 
ae iat be sold under declaration at 
certain places (“ Freibanke ) under the 
supervision of the authorities. 


(0) 


(10) The introduction of a universal and com- 


(11) 


insurance for slaughter cattle 
saat control is urgently required in 
the interest of meat inspection and the 
stamping out of cattle Giseases: 
The results of meat inspection should be 
collected for scientific and economical 
purposes in statistics arranged on a 
definite plan, in which international uni- 


formity should be aimed at, 


a vee 
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ARTIFICIAL CHANGES OF PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES OF SOIL. 


(Continued. ) 

Thus, while the methods noted are effective 
in removing the hurtful excess of water, they 
may bring about a condition of dryness which in 
most cases, especially where rain is scarce, and in 
time of drought is unfavourable to growth of 
maximum crops. To do away with this diffi- 
culty, which militates against the best interests 
of rational tillage of land, such means of regula- 
tions ought to be adopted as will either cause the 
water to drain off more slowly, or allow of com- 
plete stoppage of all flow temporarily. The 
former can be attained only imperfectly, because 
in the end all the water not held by the soil is 
removed ; in the latter case, however, with proper 
care the moisture may be thoroughly utilized 
in accordance with the nature of the soil and 
the requirements of the crops. Drainage cannot 
be controlled effectively with open ditches, but it 
may very readily be done in case of under 
drains by calculating the diameter of the drain 
pipe on the basis of the quantity of water that 
percolates through hard, heavy soil. According 
to the experiments of the author, this amounts 
to 0°C008 cubic meters, or 0°8 litre per second 
and hectare (—0'56 pint per second per acre). 
With this as a basis, and starting with the smallest 
feasible diameter of pipe (4cm, or 1°6 in.), the 
drainage system may be so constructed that part 
of the moisture may be kept in the soil fora 
long time. This, however, hardly answers the 
purpose, since the humidity of the soil, es- 
pecially during the period of plant growth, 
cannot be fully controlled. Hence itis recom- 
mended that open ditches be provided with board 
dams and drains with flood gates, by means 
of which the flow of water may be interrupted 
either partly or entirely, as the occasion may 
require. This method is simple and easily applied 
in all ordinary forms of drainage. The higher 
portions of a dangerously moist field should be 
reserved for grains and hoed crops, while the 
lower parts are used for crops which possess a 
high power of evaporation (such as meadows). 
Even in this case, however, the plants will suffer, 
if the moisture in the soil. exceeds 70 to 80 per 
cent. of saturation. The temporary pools which 
form on very fine grained soils during heavy rains 
must be removed either by direct withdrawal of the 
water (water furrows), or by such means as will 
bring about a diminution of the water capacity ; 
in other words, an increase in permeability or an 
increase of evaporation from the soil. In the 
first case effort must be directed principally 
toward producing a crumbly structure through 
cultivation and manuring, as suggested above, 
since by this means the water-hoiding capacity of 
the soil is reduced and percolation promoted. 
On extremely fine-grained soils (clay soils, black- 
earth), which in their unmodified condition offer 
the greatest resistance to the passage of water 
and become thoroughly moist only with the 
greatest difficulty, this process is indispensable in: 
order that the precipitation may be of any use 
at all to plants, A favourable modification of 
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the water capacity and penetrability of such soils 
may also be brought about by admixture of soils 
of opposite physical characteristics, as, for 
instance, coarser grained soil (sand).- By this 
means stiff soils are rendered more easy to culti- 
vate, and are more readily changed into a condition 
of separate grain structure. 


Enlarging the surface of evaporation, as is 
done in ridge and hill culture, is another means of 
preventing harmful accumulation of water in 
soils. By this means, also, a portion of the rain 
water is removed from the reach of the plants by 
flowing into the furrows between the rows. 


Close planting also assists to some extent in 
reducing the moisture in the soil by increasing 
the amount of water drawn from the goil by the 
crop, 

It is a mistake to allow wet soils to lie fallow, 
especially in wet seasons, because the conditions 
in fallow soils are much less favourable to evapor- 
ation than in cultivated soil, Allowing soils to 
lie fallow, however, is not harmful; on the 
contrary, it may be useful if the soil during a 
previous long drought has become dry to acon- 
siderable depth. 

Lack of mcisture in a soil may be corrected 
either by direct application of water (irrigation) 
or by increasing the absorptive power of the soil. 


_ Irrigation is to be recommended in all cases in 


which the water supplied by precipitation is 
insufficient for the production of maximum crops. 
The point at which irrigation becomes necessary 
varies in different localities and is determined by 
the energy of evaporation, the water-holding 
power of the soil, and the distribution of preci- 
pitation. In the warmer climates we may assume, 
asa rule, that when precipitation is less than 
24 to 28 in. irrigation is required for maximum 
crops, while in colder localities in which evapora- 
tion is less rapid and crops smaller, on account of 


the low temperature, the limit may be placed at 
about 16 in. 


With regard to the treatment of soils which 
have little water capacity, great permeability, and 
favourable conditions for evaporation, the aim 
should be mainly to keep the ground water at a 
proper level, or, if this is not possible, to increase 
the water capacity of the soil, 


The latter may be accomplished by admixture 
of fine-grained, earthy materials (clay, loam and 
marl), or by increasing the percentage of humus 
through liberal applications of manures of organic 


origin (stable manure, peat, &c). Auother, though - 


less effective, means is rolling the soil, provided it 


_ be followed at the beginning of dry weather, by 


harrowing, hoeing, &e. to reduce evaporation. 


For soils of small water capacity such opera- 
tions as limit evaporation as far as possible are 
generally recommended. ‘Too frequent ploughing 
of the soil should be avoided, and ploughed land 
should be harrowed as soon as dry weather sets 
in, to reduce the surface of evaporation as much 
us possible. If the soil becomes too hard, as 
may happen as a result of violent rains or of 
rolling, loosening of the surface (harrowing, 
hoeing) is of great advantage in reducing evapora- 
tion and thus retaining moisture in the soil, 


° 
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Furthermore,, hill for ridge culture is to be 
avoided, since in this ease evaporation is greater 
than in levelculture. Close planting should not 
be practised for the same reason. Allowing the 
soil to lie fallow may result in the storage of 
moisture in the soil, but it is recommended only 
when the soil is dry to a considerable depth. 
Finally, mulching: or covering the soil with a 
layer cf dead vegetable matter (stable manure, 
straw, &c.) reduces evaporation from the soil for 
a time at least. 

oe 


CLINICAL NOTES. 


By A. CHINNIAH, G.B.V.C. 

I performed successful operations on three 
dogs suffering from cancer of the penis. In all 
three cases castration was performed in addition to 
the ablation of the cancerous growth from the 
parts. The following letter from Colonel Webster 
testifies to the fact that my mode of operation has 
been attended with successful results :— 

Berwick House, Cinnamon Gardens, 
4th August, 1900, _ 

1 have much pleasure in stating that Veteri- 
nary Surgeon A. Chinniah was called in to attend 
my dog, which was suffering from cancer, on the 
2nd June, 1899, and after performing an opera- 
tion—removing the immediate cause of the disease 
on the 8th September of the same year—-was able 
to perform a further operation resulting in the 

re of the dog. 

Gua (Signed) H. G, Wexster, Lient.-Col, 


—___.——______. 


CULTIVATION OF THE ARECANUT IN 
BOMBAY DISTRICT, 


(A Note by Mr. J. W. Mollison, Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Poona.) 

The palm is a native of Cochin-China, Malayan 
peninsula and Islands. It is cultivated through- 
out tropical India, but does not thrive at any great 
distance away from the sea. 3 

Betel palms, cardamoms, and pepper are the 
chief crops grown in the garden lands of Kanara. 
In old-established gardens there may be a few jak- 


- fruit and coconut trees, slso plantains, limes, 


e bushes, and pineapples. These gardens are 
Bic found in Sirsi and Sidadpur taluks and -in 
the whole Collectorate extend to some 17,000 acres. 
They generally occupy the bottom lands of narrow 
valleys. The most favourable situations are in 
valleys which have the slopes on both sides fairly 
extensive, moderately steep, and covered with 
forest growth. The forest growth gives beneficial 
shade and shelter, and supplies the gardens with 
branchwood, leaves, and litter for manure aud 
other purposes. The garden land extends usually 
in a narrow strip along the course of any parti- 
cular valley and is subdivided according to owner- 
ship. Bottom land which is open and cleared 
appears to be more suitable for rice beds than for 
spice gardens. Some garden occupants also own 
rice lands, but most commonly they only cultivate 
garden land. An owner may own three or four 
acres, sometimes more, often less. All garden 
owners are Haviks—a shrewd and hardworking, 


“over a ditch at the bottom, 2 
‘the district is heavy, and the positions of the 
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well-behaved class among the Brahmins. They 
are supposed to have come originally from Mysore. 
Their methods of cultivation are almost identical 
in all gardens, and presumably are ancient in 
origin. The methods adopted are successful in 
practice, and although they appear at first sight 
extraordinarily antiquated to a casual onlooker, 


“they may, like other time-honoured Indian prac- 


tices, be found on full enquiry the most suitable 
for the existing natural conditions of the district. 
The Haviks are well-to-do, as evidenced by their 
commodious well-built houses, which in many 
cases are roofed with Mangalore tiles. 


The narrow strips of spice gardens follow the 
course of the old nalas which drained the valleys 
before the gardens existed. When the gardens 
of any particular valley were first formed, 
the bed of the nala was levelled and also the 
bottom land along its course. Since that time 
the slopes on either side have been gradually 
cut away and many of the old gardens are now 
bounded laterally by almost perpendicular cuttings 
10/—20' in height. These cuttings present a 
complete barrier against trespass by man or 
beast and shelter the gardens from storm and 
wind. The occupants’ house and buildings are 


‘close ‘to the garden, above the cuttings, usually 
“in a cosy fairly dry situation. 


A garden is 
entered by descending a steep narrow pathway 
or by rude steps which lead to a plank-bridge 

5 The rainfall of 


gardens are such that much drainage water must 
pass through them. ‘Drainage is thoroughly 
arranged for by main ditches cut along the 
course of the garden strips and by cross minor 
ditches which carry water to the main drainage 
channels. The main channels are bridged here 
and there as required by long slabs of stone 
or by three or four pieces of palm-stem placed 
side by side. The heavy rainfall and the flood 
of drainage water in the monsoon undoubtedly 
wash much of the garden Jand away, and more 
particularly so if the soil is not of a particular 
kind. The most suitable soil is called locally 
kagdali. Thisis a yellowish-red or reddish-brown 
earth which usually exists in deep beds as the 
side cuttings of the garden show. In these 
cuttings rock of a soft nature sometimes ob- 
trudes a few feet below the surface, but more 
often the whole depth. of cutting is soil-like 
in character, and appears in layers which vary 
somewhat in consistence. There are no definite 
lines of demarcation between lJiyers; but near 
the original surface generally there is some- 
times a gritty or gravelly section which is 
considered inferior. Further down there is a 
layer which presents a shaly appearance which 
deceives the eye. At first sight it appears hard, 
durable or rocky, but a piece _ can easily be 
broken off by the. hand, and if squeezed or 
rubbed crumbles into an impalpable powder 
which feels moist and soapy. This soil material 
as seen in the cutting has a peculiar metallic 
lustre, but when erumbled is simply a fine 
argillaceous yellow earth extremely retentive of 
moisture, and which under pressure becomes 
consolidated, so that running water does not 
readily remove it, It is easy to understand 
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that a soil of this class is suitable for a spice 
garden. It does not matter much whether the 
soil is naturally fertile or not, because the yield 
of the crops grown is mostly affected by the 
quantity and quality of manure directly applied. 
As regards the soil the chief point is that it 
must be of such consistence that it can withsta nd 
the denuding effect of flood water and be so 
retentive of moisture that little or no irrigation 
is required in the fair season. Jn many gardens 
irrigation is not required even in the hot weather. 
At this time a trickling stream fed from natural 
sprivgs may be seen running along the main 
channels or a perennial ndla passes by the main’ 
channels through the garden. The soil is thus 
kept continuously moist. In such garden ferns 
and mosses in great profusion and variety grow 
along the drainage channels. In other gardens 
not so favourably situated a little irrigation may 
be required in March, April, and May, and this 
is arranged for from a tank or tanks usually 
built of stone and not very capacious, which 
tap the waters of natural springs. 

In laying out a garden, the soil is first levelled 
and then the drainage channels are made. The 
main channels are about four feet deep and 
four or five feet wide at the top with sides 
having an easy slope to the bottom. The minor 
cross channels are one foot wide and about 18 
inches to 2 feet deep. These channels are exactly 
parallel. They are distant from each other 12 
to 15 feet. The space between is called bharan. 
It is highest 
in the middle, thus rain water drains freely to 
the channels. A pathway runs along the middle 
of each bharan, or rather by usage the middle 
of each bharan becomes a pathway. On each 
side of the pathway, in old-established gardens, 
a line of alternate betel palms and cardamoms 
is found with pepper plants trained on the 
stems of the palms, The palms are 6 to 8 feet 
apartin the rows. It takes, howeve-, many years 
of patient labour before the garden gets to this 
stage. When a new garden is made the bharans 
are thoroughly dug and weeded. Plantains are 
planted along the water-courses, They give some 
direct return for expenditure incurred, but the 
object in planting them is to provide shade for 
the betel palms. When the plantations afford 
sufficient shade, pits 24 to 3 ft. square and 22 ft. 
deep are made. Leaf. manure and pieces of 
plantain are put in the bottom of the pits and 
then excavated soil partly filled in. The young 
palm trees four or five feet high and three or 
four years old are planted in these pits, and 
sufficient of the excavated earth put round and 
pressed on the roots to keep the plants straight, 

(To be continued.) 
——____@____ 


ON THE FORESTS AND WASTE LANDS 
OF CEYLON. 
By A. F. Brovn, Esg@., 
Conservator of Forests. 


The lowcountry wet-zone is the country par 
excellence of the Dipterocarps. In the Chilaw 
and Kurunegala districts, and in the Northern 
portion of the Colombo district, they are re- 
presented only by  Dipterocarpus zeylanicus, 


* 


Korale and in the Hinidun Pattu.: 
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but further South and Hast they increase in 
number and| species until, in many cases, they 
form almost the entire forest. No doubt, several 
new species will have to be added, and even since 
the first volume of Trimen’s Flora has been pub- 
lished fresh, discoveries have been made, a case 
in point being the Stemonoporus (? Vatica) 
Lewist, which was found by Mr. F. Lewis of the 
Forest Department at about 1,000 ft. altitude above 
Pelmadulla, The curious almost wingless fruit 
of Shorea lissophylla was also found near the 
Bentota river in the Western Province. The 
forests of this zone, where they have been saved, 
are to the eye the most magnificent of the whole 
island, the trees often reaching a height of 100 feet 
to the first branch. On this account the trees are 
often difficult toidentify, and it is probable that 
many are still unnamed, especially as it is not 
always possible to hit on new species at the time 
when they are in flower or fruit. The most 
beautiful of these forests is probably the forest of 
the Hinidun Pattu, in the Southern Province; 
in it the most important Dipterocarps are Diép- 
terocarpus hispidus, which in the South almost 
replaces D. zeylanicus, D. glandulosus, Shorea 
oblongifolia, Doona trapexifolia, which extends up 
to about 3,000 ft. above sea level, D. cordifolia, 
D. macrophylla, D. congestiflora, which produces 
a valuable timber, Hopea discolor and Vatica 
affinis. © 

Vatica Roxburghiana is found near streams and 
in lands subject to inundation in the Western 
Province and in Sabaragamuwa, while Vateria 
acummata, which also loves the neighbourhood of 
water, is found on more rocky ground. The Dip- 
terocarps which are able to ascend to an elevation of 
4,000 ft, are Doon xeylanica and D. Gardneri, and 
Stemonoporus Gardneri, which has been found up 
to nearly 5,000 feet. 

Among the natural orders, which are also widely 
represented, are the Guttiferce, the Ebenacece, and 
the Sapotacece. The first-named is represented 
chiefly by the ironwood Mesua ferrea and M. 
Thwartesit, by  Calophyllum  spectabile, C. 
Burmanni, which extends into the dry country, C. 
bracteatum, C.tomentosum, Garcinia cambogia, G. 
morelia, the gamboge tree), G. terpnophylla, and G. 
echmocarpa, which latter grows up to 6,000 ft. 
elevation. The EHbenacee are — particularly 
abundant in the forests of the Adam’s Peak Range, 
and in the’ Pasduu and Hinidun Korales. 

‘Ebony, as has already been mentioned, is 


found in ‘small quantities in this zone, but the 


most. important tree of this family, which is 
unfortunately almost extinct, the Coromandel or 
Calamander wood of commerce, Diospyros quae- 
sita, is still found here and there in the Pasdun 
Attempts 
have been made for several years to obtain the 
fruit inorder to propagate the species artificially, 
but, although rewards have been offered, none has 
been obtained. or 

The other most noticeable trees of this family 
are described by Mr. F. Lewis, who has made a 
special study of them.’ In the wet forests, ex- 
tending from the moun tain known as the Haycock 
into the Sabaragamuwa Province, the most 
noticeable example of the Hbenacez are Diospyi'os 

posta, D. Gar dneri, D. insignis, and D. 
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Thuaitesit. The first of these is found up to 
3,000 ft. altitude, while the last, though endemic, 
is restricted to the areas of high rainfall. D. 
pruriens is found very sparingly in the wet 
forests towards Adam’s Peak, and in one place in 
the Western Province. | A remarkable species, 
possibly a form D. Ebenum, locally known as 
‘ Kallu kiria,’ cecurs at the foot of the Rakwana 
hills, and is conspicuous by its black lace-like 
heart-wood, but little is known of its flowers or 
fruit. One of the most common, but valueless, 
of the order is D. 2stgnis, which extends up to 
2,000 feet altitude in the West of Ceylon. 

The Sapotacece are also well represented, es- 
pecially in parts*of the. Matara ‘district. ©The 
most importint are Chrysophyllum Roxburghii, 
Isonandra lanceolata, Bassia fulva, B. neriifolia, 
which lines the banks of rivers, Palaquium pe- 
tiolare, P. grande, which extends into the 
mountain zone, aud Mimusops Elengt. which is 
also found in the dry zone. Among. the more 
noteworthy trees belongiug to other natural orders, 
the following are characteristic of this zone :— 
Ditlenia retusa, Wormia triquetra, Cullenia excelsa, 
Hle@ocarpus serratus, Kokoona zeylanica, Cana- 
rium zeylanicum, C. brunneum, Lasinthera apicalis, 
Pometia eximia, -Campnosperma  zeylanicum, 
which in places forms almost. pure forest, 
Pericopsis; Moontiana near water-courses, Adenan- 
thera pavonina, A. bicolor, Pygeum zeylanicum, 
Carallia integerrima, C. calycina, especially in 
the Galle district, Anisophyllea zeylanica, Ho- 
mahum zeylanicum, Symplocos-spicata, the three 
Myristicas (M. laurifolia, M. Horsfieldia and M. 
Iriya). Various species of Cianamomum and Litsea 
are also abundant ; and, among the Huphorbiacez, 
Bridelia retusa, B.| Moontt, Aporosa latifolia, 
A. Lindleyana, Ostodes zeylanica, Cheetocanpus 
castanocarpus, ard Macaranga. tomentosa are 
the most common; while among Urticacece there 
are numerous figs, Artocarpus integrifoha, A 
nobilis, and Trema orientalis. Among the shrubs 
which characterise this zone may be mentioned 
Humboldtia laurifolia, Maesa indica, Agrostis 
tachys longifolia, A. Hooker, Ixora. coccinea, 
Ardisia Monit, &c. 

Most of the palms of Ceylon are found in the 
zone. The most important by far,is Caryota urens, 
the toddy and sugar of which provide 
many jungle people with means of existence. 
The Talipot palm (Corypha umbraculifera) 
found in several forests, especially in the Kuru- 
negala district, and isnoteworthy for the enormous 
panicle of flowers which the male tree produces, 
and for its leaves, which are used for umbrellas, 
fans, mats, &e. The Nipa fruticans is character- 
istic of brackish waters, while several species of 
Calamus, with the help of their hooked, tendrils, 
climb to the summits of the highest trees. 

Am@gng the characteristic climbers may be 
mentioned Coscinium fenestratum, Ancistrocladus 
Vahiit, Entada scandens, Acacia concinna, Strych- 
nos cinnamomifolia. 

The most beautiful orch#d of this zone is the 
Dendrobium macarthie; and among the most 
interesting ferns may be mentioned Grleichenia 
linearis, which covers large extents of country, 
Blechnum orientale aud Nephrolepis evaltata 
which, after the  first-named, are the most 
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common, Cyathea sinuata, which is only found 
in the Southern Province, C. Walkerwi, tle trea 
fern of the lowcountry, Zhamnopteris Nidus, the 
so-called Bird’s-nest fern found growing generally 
on trees, <Asplenium rutefolium, Diplaxium 
lanceum, D, Schkuhrii, Aspidium Thwaitesu, Las- 
trea deparioides, Niphobolus Gardneri, Pleopeltis 
pteropus (var. minor), Tenites blechnoides (in the, 
Matara District), Drymoglossum heterophyllum. 
Stenochioena palustris; Polybotrya appendiculata, 
Gymnopteris variabtlis, G. contaminans, G. subcre- 
nata, G'. quercifolia, Acrostichum aureum (generally 
not far from the sea in swampy places), 
Schizwa digitata, Angtopteris evecta, Ophioglossum 
pendulum, and  Helminthostachys , zeylanica, 
Botrychium d ucifolium and Oleandra musefolia 
extend into the mountain zone, 


The forests of this zone are of by no means so 
large in extent as those of the dry zone; they 
usually occur in isolated blocks, covering ridges 
and separated by stretches of chena or by paddy 
fields. The most important blocks are the forests 
that informer days formed part of the extensive 
Sinharaja forest; they are situated in the Galle 
district of the Southern Province, the Pasdun 
Korale of the Western Province, and the Kukulu 
Korala of the Province of Sabaragamuwa. The 
_ lower forests of the Adam’s Peak range alse 
belong to this zone. 


oe ne 
GENERAL ITEMS. 


A bulletin of the Kansas Agricultnral College 
advises that dairy cows should be always fed 
after milking, and never just before or while 
milking. One reason given for this advice is that 
there are odours from the feed that may be 
absorbed’ by the milk direct, or if there are 
volatile matters in the food they will taint the 
milk, while if the food is given after milking, 
these volatile matters are worked out before 
the next milking. A-cow properly trained will 
give more milk when she devotes her whole 
attention to giving milk than when she is fed 
during milking time. 


A correspondent to the Cape Agricultural 
Journal offers the following advice for treating 
fowl cholera which many will be glad to have :-— 
Take one large tablespoonful of Little’s Dip 
and mix it with three gallons of soft water, 
and in the mixture ‘soak some wheat, lock up 
the fowls, and give them the wheat to eat 
and some of the same water to drink. Three 
or four days of this treatment will stop the 
epidemic. The treatment, it is said, has been 
always found successful. 

The same journal states that, one pound of 
bisulphide of carbon will destroy all the insect 
life in 100 bushels of grain in, a bin, or will be 
effective in 1,000 cubic feet of space. It forms 
a dense gas, heavier than the atmosphere, and 
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consequently it not only permeates the grain but 
finds its way into all the crevicesin which the 
insects breed. To preserve grain for sowing the 
best plan is to keep it in an iron tank or tin 
lined box, if it can be made airtight, and 
place on the top a piece of cotton saturated with 
bisulphide of carbon, then close it down, taking 
care not to let the fumes come in contact with 
a light. The grain can be left like this till 
required for sowing and will be perfectly safe 
from weevils and the germinating power in no 
wy injured. 


One of the latest remedies for ants is gasoline. 
Pour about half a pint into the ant hill and 
set it.on fire. The gasoline will instantly spread 
throughout the ant hill, and as the heat on the 
surface increases the gas will generate from the 
utmost recesses and the fire destroy the ants. 
Half a pint will burn from three to eight 
hours and kill every ant in the largest nest 
and all that attempt to enter it from without. 


The following recipe, from a Sydney paper, 
is snid to be a certain remedy against rats, 
mice and cockroaches:—Take 1 lb. of flour, 2 
tablespoonfuls of oatmeal, 4 to 6 oz. of plaster 
of Paris; mix. dry and place in pans or plates 
on the floor, in cupboards, &c. Securely cover 
up all other food in the house and take care 
that children and pet animals do not have access 
to the mixture. A correspondent says that he 
tried the mixture in an old store and killed 600 
rats in three nights ! 


eer 
RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH 
OF AUGUST, 1900. 


1 Wednesday Nil 17 Friday ay TOL 
2 Thursday Nil 18 Saturday Nil 
3. Friday .) N® 195 Sunday). iv. :05 
4 Saturday . ) ‘28,.20.,Monday. ... 18 
5 Sunday oe OU 21 oauesday, 35.205 
6 Monday .. ‘04 22 Wednesday ‘10 
7 Tuesday .. ‘28 23 Thursday .. 0, 
8 Wednesday Nil 24 Friday ibn Ni 
9 Thursday Nil 25 Saturday Nil 
10 Friday . ‘Ol 26 Sunday Nil 
11 Saturday ~.. ‘ll 27 .Monday Nil 
12 Sunday Nil 28 Tuesday «.. Nil 
13. Monday .. 102 29 Wednesday 27 
14 Tuesday .. °09 380 Thursday .. ‘48 
15. Wednesday 06 381 Friday. 1-07 
16 Thursday Nil 1 Saturday 3°87 
Total. .7°96 

Mean.. °25 


Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 
on the 1st September, 3°87 inches, 
Recorded by C. DRIEBERG. 
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PLUCKING, PRUNING AND PRE. 
PARATION OF TEA. 


THE ‘CEYLON OBSERVER” PAMPHLET 
OF 1897 ON THE ABOVE SUBJECT. 
(By “ 1874.”) 

HAVE gone through this pam- 
phlet again with much interest. 

I am at present going in for 
‘the subject of Pruning and 
referred to it to try and get 
some authority for my views. 
The pamphlet consists of opi- 
nions from 84 planters and 
comments on the letters by the 
It contains a great mass of information. 
It would enable a proprietor, visiting his estates. 
who had no special knowledge of tea, to put shrewd 
questions to his managers, and ask them to give 
reasons for the line of action they had adopted: 
I think that it was unfortunate that the questions 
were put co as to show the influence of the three 

P’s of the heading, on the fall in prices. 

The 6th and 7th questions on the list are for ‘any 
other causes apart from Overproduction.” Surely 
ghe range of prices depends,’entirely on the relation 
between demand and supply. In 1876 my manager 
made some ‘blackened’ red leaf and got 10 annas 
for it. The red leafwas blackened by being steeped 
in ink. The ink was made by boiling hard tea 
leaves in iron pans. Yet we got 10 annasand the 
stuff could only be called tea because it appeared 
to be tea. Would it be too much to ask you to re. 
open the ballot, as applied to each question in turn, 
and leaving out its relation to average prices ? 

I should like to start the question of ‘‘ Pruning.”’ 
From your pamphlet I see that the general opinion 
says that ‘cutting down” reduces the value of the 
made tea, until the bushes have begun to get well 
covered. Some planters condemn cutting down 


editor. 


but a large number say that it is necessary at in 
tervals. This is the very pcint I wish to question, 
Letter No. 13 from ‘‘ Hantane” says: ‘(3) Severe prun- 
ing, I have no experience of. I don’t prune severely 
but often, every 12 months or so. The estate is 
old, the soil poor, but it is liberally manured and 
pruners are kept at work steadily all the year round, 
The result as far as I can yet judge has been 
wholly beneficial, no falling-off in the teas, and good 
plucking averages all the year round.’ That was 
three years ago; it would be interesting to know whether 
the same system has been carried on up to date. 
There is only one alternative for cutting down or 
cutting back and that is to cut out all old and 
useless wood each time the bush is pruned. The 
planter quoted above, does not say for how long he 
has refrained from cutting down, and so his support 
loses nearly all its value for my contention that 
“cutting down” can be entirely} dispensed with if 
the bush is pruned properly each time it undergoes 
the knife. By “properly” I mean that all the good 
yielding branches shall be cut back as far 
as is judged necessary, but all old branches which 
have ceased to yield should be removed from the 
bush so that new branches may take their place. 
I can say that I have cut down only five acres within 
the last 10 years. I regret having done so, and] can 
go on indefinitely without cutting down, because f 
remove the useless wood each time the bushes are 
pruned. The test of the fitness of a branch to re- 
main is that it shall have some decent new red 
woodonit. If it has not grown new wood about three 
eighths of an inch in diameter since the last pruning, 
it has to be cut out or cut back. This work is done . 
by a special gang of men who follow the ordinary 
proners. The bush having been pruned is open to 
inspection. Each branch shows at a glance what 
it has done in the way of growth. If all the branches 
are bad, only one or two are removed and the rest 
given another chance, and they generally respond, 
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and soon begin to grow new wood if they are not 
heavily plucked too soon after pruning. ace: 
Letter No. 15 by ‘‘Custos Pamperio Horti” is 
very strong against hard pruning, and contrasts tea 
pruning with that of coffee, much to the disadvan- 
tage of the former. Did it strike him that the im- 
mediate effect of injurious pruning is to give a larger 
crop of tea leaf, whereas the opposite result would 
come about with coffee bushes. If the manager has 
pruned year by year ‘‘for leaf” ze, lightly, the 
yield gradually gets less; the only remedy is to “‘cut 
down.’ But in coffee as soon as a branch or leading 
stem, (or whatever it was called) ceased to yield 
it was cut ont, and the rest of the bush treated in 
a decent manner. Tea is not treated in this way 
because it will respond immediately to the kuife, 
whereas to cut down a coffee garden means the loss 
of the crop for that year. : 
Letter No. 16 by ““W.1.G.” says:—‘t Tea is not 
nearly so severely pruned as it was a few years ago.’ 
Letter No 17 by “Incog” says:—‘‘ Tea occasionally 
requires heavy pruning but this is much overdone. 
Letter No.19 by “G. H. G.’”’ says:—“ Lhave often been 
told by those who have had experience that flavour 
is greatly lost by cutting down old bushes to 12 to 
15 inches after they have reached too great a height 
after successive prunings. I have never heard that 
such bushes ever regain their original flavour.’ Letter 
No. 27 by “S.” says:—‘‘ Neither does severe pruning 
affect the quality, only shortens the life of the bush”. I 
agree here because I believe that each cutting down 
reduces the vigour of the bush, and that this accounts 
for the many played out estates which have been 
abandoned. Letter No. 33 by “J. J.” says:—* I am 
against severe pruning, medium 1s what I do, cut- 
ting down once in 6 years or so. ? The point of the 
matter is that discriminate pruning costs money year 
by year, and to save this expense, the bushes are 
cut down periodically. 1t cost little to cut down the 
bush. The relative cost would be as follows :—(1) cut- 
ting down every 6th year @ R2 per acre. 6 cuttings 
‘out of old wood @ R2 per acre—R12. Take a garden 
of 1,000 acres—~cutting down cost R2,000, cutting out 
‘costs R12,000. Here is a pa'pable gain in solid coin. 
‘Bnt what has the saving cost? First of all one or 
two invoices of thoroughly bad tea, say 1,000 maunds 
‘of tea @ R2 below average value. This means R10,000. 
‘Then -a reduced outturn for a few years until the 
bush has re-grown to its full sizes which may 
be put down at anything up to R30,000. The de- 
‘ceptive part of cutting down is that a portion only 
‘of the estate is cut down each year and so no idea of 
‘the actual loss either in quality or yield c.n be formed. 
In some rare cases a manager advises, or is ad- 
‘Vised, to cut down the bulk of the estate and then 
“follows one memorable year of bad quality and 
‘short. yield, but still no lesson is learned from 
this. It is only hoped that the next cutting-down 
-may be long deferred, or done regularly ona fixed 
“proportion of the estate, so that the directors and 
-shareholders shall not notice it. If you will not 
.pay the estate extra R2 or R3 per acre per annum to 
Pare good pruning done, you will have to pay for 
‘it in steady loss, and eventually will lose the whole 
-estate, Money saved on pruning is spent in dig- 
_ging the grave of the estate. pe 
Letter No. 37 by ‘“‘l.” says—‘‘ (Severe pruning) is 
-yarely resorted to: one case 1 know, when this was 
‘done, gave very beneficial results, both as regards 
yield, and at the same time quality was maintained. 
t hardly think that this refers to cutting down.” 
- “J.” probably means a thorough cleaning out of the 
bush leaving all the thick branches. It is quite 
. impossible that cutting the bushes down to stumps 
can give the same yield as if those bushes had 
‘been properly pruned and had not been reduced to 
_puch a state of overgrowth that they refused to 
ield. Cutting down a bush which has ceased to 
“yield will cause, it to yield some leaf. But judicious 
pruning will prevent the bush from ever getting 
into a non-yielding state. There will be a succes- 


“pion gf now branches, if the gld ones are removed 
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as soon as they get too old to yield vigorous’ y.” 
Letter No. 45 by ‘‘M.” says:—‘ Severe low pruning 
(necessitated by too close plucking and injudicious 
modes of pruning) have much to do with the falling 
off of quality.’ This is my own view.. ‘‘ Cutting down 
is necessitated by injudicious modes of pruning.” 
I cannot agree that close plucking is the cause 
of it unless it has been done too soon after pran- 
ing. Give the bush time to grow enough leaf to 
carry on its proper work, and after that you can 
take all that appears if you have enougu labour to do 
so. Letter No. 18 by ‘‘G.” says:—“I believe that a high 
bush gives a better quality of tea than a bush pruned 
down low.” The system I advocate will keep the 
bushes at one constant level. Letter No.50 by “ D.” 
says—‘‘ Fields of hide bound bushes here and there 
are treated in this fashion. Severely pruned old coffee- 
land tea gets more frequent touches of this treat- 
ment as the growth generally is more mangy of this 
class of tea, and more subject to the growth of 
lichens and other pests.” I donot agree with ‘“D.” 
that lichens are one of the pests. Moss on a tea 
branch means (I think) that the branch has ceased 
to grow, and toexpand. If hard plucking deprived 
the branch of its leaf, there is not enough sap re- 
turned to make new growth of wood. The lichens 
find a surface (like a rock) which is undisturbed 
and promptly grow on it. Do you find moss on vigorous 
branches? If not it is not a disease but asign that 
some other agency iskilling that branch. It is a 
sign that the branch should be removed, because it 
has stopped expanding. 

Letter No. 53 by “Li,” says—‘‘ Excessive cutting down 
(a pernicious system fortunately fast dying out) re- 
duces the quality and the quantity for many months. 
“TL.” is convinced of the necessity of judicious prun- 
ing. The whole of this letter might be printed here 
with benefit. Letter No.66 by “Old Dimbula’:—‘‘ I 
have seen ten year old tea cut down to 9 inches or a foot. 
The reason given was to get good strong healthy 
growth.” Well, it took three years to grow the size the 
trees were when pruned; the pluckings all that time 
have been a-loss and the trees have not such good 
stems as they had previous to the heavy pruning. 
The trees should be pruned and not merely cut down, 
and this can’t be done under R9 te RLO per acre. 
Here we have strong support to what I urge as 
the proper way to treat the bushes. I gaye R2 
extra per acre as the cost of the thinning out. ‘‘ Old 


-Dimbula give R9 to R10 as the cost of pruning 


and thinning out combined, so perhaps I should allow 
R40 per acre for cleaning out; but even this figure 
makes no practical difference in the loss from cut- 
ting down as compared with the gain of money saved — 
by cutting down. I think thatI have a good show 
of hands against “cutting down,’ but some say that 
it is necessary. I want to prove that it is not 
necessary. It can’t be obviated by judicious pruning, 
which certainly costs more each year, and I think 
it necessary to have the cleaning out done separately. 
This entails more expenditure and more super- 
vision, and I think that the future good of the 
bushes has been disregarded for these two reasons, 
Both Managers and Proprietors concur because there 
is less expenditure and less trouble, and because the 
enormous harm done by careless pruning is not 
apparent until the time comes when the bush must 
be cut down; and even then the harm is not noticed 
because the cost (7.e., the loss) is spread over 5 to 10 
years, by treating only portions of the gardens each 
year. If you really want to know the harm done, 
you must cut down the whole estate; the amount 
of loss baving been ascertained, can be divided by 
5 or 10, and you will then know whether judicious 
pruning is advisable, z.c., is the extra cost of good 
pruning equal to the loss from cutting down divided 
by 5or 10. The range of 5 to 10 is given for difference 
in climate, soil, jat of plant, &c. But even here 
the calculation must not stop. At the end of 5 or 
10 years you must again cut down the whole estate. 
You will then find that the loss in yield is greater. 
And the third time of cutting down will prove 
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conclusively that it isa great mistake. “Only,” your 
managers have said: “It must be done.” I want 
to prove it need not be done. If any of the 84 
planters who wrote in 1897 will take up this subject, 
they should not only say whether cutting down is 
or is not advisable, but they should state what method 
should be adopted to prevent the necessity. My 
system of pruning is as follows:—First year half the 
‘garden is pruned to pencil size, z.e.,all wood under three- 
eignths of aninch is cut out; new wood over that size is 
left about one to three inches in length; the rest of the 
garden isleft unpruned. The second year this plotisleft 
unpruned. The third year it is pruned lightly, merely 
cut across about three inches over last pruning, The 
fourth year it isleft unpruaed. The fifth year it is again 
pruned to pencil size. Andso on, but at each pruning, 
when the bush is fully exposed, old wood iscut out, 
if found not to have made good growth during the 
two years from the last pruning.’ I have found this 
plan to answer for ten years, and as far as I can 
see it will answer for ever. After pruning I pluck 
for six months to a standard of two feet—nothing below 
that level is taken, so that the small bushes can 
have a chance of growing and the sides of the big 
bushes are allowed to extend. This growth below 
~two-foot level supplies roots with all they require in 
the way of leaf to return sap for the wood. I fancy 
“that a root cannot grow in size until it has got sap 
returned from the leaves. And if it cannot grow in size 
it cannot grow ir length and go and fetch food 
from farther off or deeper down. Supposing the roots 
to have exhausted the soil, you will not get them 
‘to give fresh growth even if you cut the bushes down. 
If we come to examine the causes of the supposed 
necessity for cutting down, I think it will be found 
in the desire for getting the greatest immediate 
return without considering the future benefit of the 
estate. It takes a long time to seriously injure the 
tea bushes, and probably no one manager has ever 
-watched the decadence of an estate, and ascribed 
it to the harm done by “cutting down.” Nor as 
- far as [I know has any estate escaped from cutting 
‘down for a period of 20 years. If there zs such an 
estate it could be uged to back up my theory. If 
a discussion and expression of opinion can be re- 
started, it would be well to find out whether pre- 
sent-day planters acknowledge or deny that the tea 
~ bush can renew itself indefinitely from suckers 
thrown out direct from the roots. My theory is 
that suckers are not formed until the roots become 
too much for the upper growth. By judicious prun- 
ing and allowing sufficient leaf to the bush, it will 
grow roots in proportion to the growth above ground ; 
when some of the branches get too old and _ hide- 
bound to allow the sap to pass freely, a sucker is 
formed to take up the surplus sap. The old branches 
should then be removed so that all the sap can go 
to nourish the suckers and supply good leaf from it. 


But when a bush is cut down the roots do all 
they can to send out new shoots through the old 
channels. ‘The roots are much too large for the new 
plant, and they cannot grow in size because there 
is not enough growth of leaf left by the pluckers 
to supply them all with sap: Some of them die 
out or become dormant, and come into use again 
when the bush has increased sufficiently in size and 
has enough leaf left on it to send down the sap. 

Of course an excessive yield would sooner exhaust 


the soil, but no one would object to exhaust the 
soil by this channel, and he would have enough 
money to restore enough to the soil to maintain 
the yield of leaf. I think that the time has come 
to settle the question because the pernanence of 
an estate has become one of prime importance. In 
former times when dividends were larger and easier 
to get the future was disregarded. It has probably 
become an accepted belief that every estate must 
deteriorate, but I deny it emphatically, and it will 
certainly add to the value of an estate if it can 
be proved that its yielding life can be indefinitely 
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prolonged by judicious treatment, and that when the 
yield falls off from actual exhaustion of the soil it 
can be kept up by replacing the wanting constituents. 
There are many trees whose life under suitable 
conditions runs to thousands of years. 

Tea is not old enough yet to state definitely that 
a bush must die within a stated period. It seems 
to have the3power of reproducing itself indefinitely, 
and I think that this power should be used, and 
that the growth should not be forced by cutting 
down. This matter of cutting down tea is entirely 
one to be guided by the proprietors. 

The planter may persuade the proprietor that 
cutting down is necessary, but he does not explain 
that this step will cause only immediate yield at 
the cost of the future efficieny of the estate. The 
provrietor, not knowing better, consents. He finds 
that the yield improves for a time, but again falls off, 
This recurs until the estate cannot respond; it is 
sold, and that is the end of it. 

Machinery must wear out, and money is wvitten 
off year by year for depreciation ; equally tea bushes 
must wear out unless money is given year by year 
for more careful pruning, and they can be made to 
renew themselves year by year. 


> 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
PAPER READ BEFORE THE FOREIGN AND 
COLONIAL SECTION OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, ON 
TUESDAY,{FEBRUARY 27, 1900. 
By R. HepGeR WALLACE. 
(Continued from page 152.) 


As regards the rest of the African Continent, 
there only remains for me to mention that practical 
agricniture is taught in the Mission schools at the 
Gold Coast. Boys from the Government schools are 
also trained at a model farm. ‘There is, further, 
on the West Coast, a scheme of agricultural in: 
struction formulated, covering three years, by which, 
beginning with a year’s work at a local Botanic 
Station, a selected pupil then proceeds for a year’s 
work in Jamaica, and finishes his final year at Kew 
Gardens. 

Coming nearer home, at Malta agriculture is not 
taught in the primary schools, but the Third Readin 
Book contains short lessons on Agriculture. Beyon 
this, agricultural education does not seem to receive 
any support. Cyprus also does not seem to have made 
any provision for affording instruction in agriculture, 
‘he aid may be given indirectly, however, for in 
1896 Mr. Gennadius, who was formerly Agricultural 
Adviser to the Greek Government, was appointed 


IN 


Director of Agriculture in this colony 


In making this survey, I have now journeyed right 
round the world, following the common flag of 
Greater Britain. Our position in this country is, 
however, a peculiar one, in respect to agricultural 
eiu ation and many other things, for we are both 
a great Oolonial Power and, at the same time, an 
assertive Free Trade nation. This, therefore, invalid- 
ates any useful comparison being made between 
ourselves and other nations, and such I do not in- 
tend to make. A witty writer has said that our 
population is brought up “upon grammar and ready- 


made goods.’”’ In Greater Britain these “ready- 
mades”” of whatever nature are not go easily 
obtainable as here, for it must be borne in mind 


that in young countries the division of labour is not 
so complete as in the older ones, and, therefore, 
every man, in some slight degree, is a jack-of-all- 
trades. The two golden rules of colonial life being 
that a man should be prepared and willing to do 
anything; and, if you want a thing done, do it 
yourself. 

_ I think it will be admitted that even the little 
information I have been able to present in this 
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aper regarding the work accomplished in Greater 

Britain, indicates that the value of agricultural 
education is universally recognised in the Empire. 
Its aim in the self-governing Colonies is to benifit 
the Imperial rate, and in the rest of Greater Britain 
to benefit the native race. The agriculturist in the 
self-governing Colonies, I would add, has, besides all 
the facilities for gaining knowledge that has already 
been enumerated the command of services cf a 
large body of scientific men acting as chemists, 
botanists, vegetable pathologists, bacteriologists, 
entomologists, &c., in connection with depart- 
ments of agriculture. Some of the Colonies in this 
respect are even better equipped than the Mother 
Country. 

I have already stated that those who go abroad to 
Greater Britain with the intention of engageing in 
some from of soil cultivation, directly or indirectly, 
can be arbitrarily divided into two classes—planters 
and farmers. 


regards the first named, from the survey made 
it secu seem, generally speaking, that agricultural 
education in Greater Britain is intended almost 
exclusively for the natives, the planter directs rather 
‘than for himself. The question thus arises that 
seeing that planters commonly cultivate tropical and 
subtropical plants under similar climatic conditions, 
is a suitable technical training and experience 
obtainable at home? - Further, would the training 
of an English agricultural school be of any general 
service to a planter ? These questions are undoubtedly- 
open to a good deal of discussion. The second 
group is the farming class and again practically the 
same questions can be formulated. Those who go 
abroad with the intention of farming find their 
way into one or other of our self. governing colonies, 
and they may be arbitrarily sub-divided into two 
divisions, 7.e., those who already have some experience 
of farm operations and practical farm work, and 
those who have not. Seeing, then, that in Greater 
Britain to-day there exists nine agricultural colleges 
and schools, and that they all make instruction in 
practical work a distinctive feature of their curriculum, 
the question is, would both the divisions of settlers 
just differentiated equally benefit if they studied 
at these institutions? ‘Two reasons, I think, might 
be advanced why agricultural institutions, giving 
practically equal time to class-work and fieldwork, 
are so universal in Greater Britain. The first is 
that those who have been settled on the land had 
themselves previously no experience of farm life, 
and would have welcomed such an opportunity 
had it been obtainable in their time, and now they 
judge of others needs by that of their own in 
the past. The second reason is that the majority 
of the pupils who do attend these institution are 
addmittedly drawn from towns. ait 
Dropping now all arbitrary defferentiation the 
question here again arises, can a training or edu- 
cation for farm life in (ireater Britain be obtained 
at home? Colonial authorities state emphatically 
that it cannot. To give one illustration in support 
of this statement, I may say that I find in“ The 
Government Handbook of Victoria” it is stated, 
with respect to agricoltural education, that ‘there 
are institutions in England which profess to give 
an agricultural education fitting young men for 
colonial life, but the training obtained under such 
circumstances must be very defective. Theknowledge 
of colonial conditions must be wholly theoretical, 
and the time spent in such institutions is likely 
to be almost entirely lost.” Here is an authoritative 
statement, but, of course, it must be borne in mind, 
and due allowance be made for the fact that the 
Governmet in question, like other Colonial Govern- 
ments, have colleges of their own into which they 
naturally desire to attract intending settlers. Un- 
doubtedly the practice of Canadian, Australian, and 
South African farming ia not as ours, but then 
the principles are the same. It matters then little 
whether it be studied in this country or in some 
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other part of the Empire. The institutions of this 
country are very naturally better fitted for training 
English farmers than colonial settlers, and the students 
attending them are not far removed from the ine 
fluence of home. In the Colonies, on the other hand, 
and at the colleges there, the youth would be better 
trained for colonial life, but of course he would 
have to undergo an early separation from home and 
friends and all these two wordsimply. As to which 
is the best course to follow, anthorities differ. 

The agriculture of this country is the result of 
centuries of experience and progress, and has be- 
come definite and specialised, but in the colonies 
agriculture is passing through-the experimental 
stage only. The secret of success in such a stage 
of agriculture lies in what should also be the watch 
word of the colonial farmer adaptability. The 
colonial settler is called upon to apply in a variety 
of ways, and to adapt to a hundred purposes 
whatever knowledge he possesses of observed facta, 
and common or general principles. Here again 
another question arises which could well be debated, 
t.e.—would an English training give a settler that 
hardiness, keenness, alertness, handiness, and general 
lony-headedness necessary for action under the in- 
clusive term of adaptability ? 

I have endeavoured to avoid, as far as possible, 
interpolating into this paper my personal opinion 
or views. My aim has been to show the amount 
of good work that has been planned, and also 
accomplished, in Greater Britain, in furtherance 
of the interests of agricultural education. If I 
have even partially succeeded in doing this, I venture 
to think two conclusions can be safely arrived at. 

First, that throughout Greater Britsin, .irrespective 
of climatic, racial, and political divisions, there is 
& universal movement to give all interested in the 
culture of land every opportunity, facility, and 
assistance possible to improve themselves, their 
art and craft, and the land and its produce. 

Secondly, that the purely educational or teach- 
ing facilities in agriculture offered by other portions 
of the Empire, where the general agricultural con- 
ditions are somewhat akin to our own, are not only 
so distributed as to cover fairly the area in question, 
but are also equal in educational value to any of 
the agricultural training or teaching institutions 
in this or the other countries of Europe. 

These two conclusions I venture to think might 
be regarded as the logical sequence to the survey 
made, and facts recorded in this paper. 


——@.~—__. 


FRUIT CULTURE IN QUEENSLAND. 


By Awsert H, Benson. 
THE COMPOSITION AND APPLICATION 
OF MANURES. 


(Continued from page 154.) 


FOR BANANAS. 


All banana-growers know that this fruit thrives 
best in rich scrob land that is rich in humus and 
nitrogen; hence any manure that is applied should 
contain these elements. Farm manure is especially 
adopted for this crop on account of the large quan- 
tity of organic matter it contains, and when it can 
be obtained in qnantity it is the best munurial 
agent that can be applied. If followed by commercial 
fertilisers, its beneficial effects are considerably in 
creased. The banana is a strong quick-growing 
plant; hence it is necessary that the plant food 
supplied to it shall be such that it is in a readily 
available condition. This necessitates the use of 
quick-acting fertilisers, but they should be combined 
with a proportion of slower acting ones, so that 
the effects may be more lasting, 

Where bananas are planted in old land it is ad- 
visable to apply the fertiliser at the time of planting, 
mixing it thoroughly with the soil that is placed 
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in the hole that is dug for the plant, so that the 
young plant will have a sufficiency of plant food 
from the start, and theretore make a rapid growth. 
Subsequent manurings should be applied broadcast 
round the plants or, in the case of old plantations, 
over the whole of the ground, so as not to confine 
the roots to one particular spot, and then chipped, 
harrowed, or cultivated in. The best time to apply 
such fertiliser is in early spring before the summer 
growth starts, as it will then be available for use 
when growth takes place. 


Mix as follows :— cewt. 
Superphosphate on 00 6 
Meatworks manure ose oes 6 
Nipho.. So sie ate 6 
Sulphate of potash .. ie 2 

20 


This will contain—5% per cent. of nitrogen, 5 per 
cent.3of potash, 9} per cent. of phosphoric acid, 
of which 5 per cent. is water soluble, and be worth 
£5 16s. per ton. 


The first application to the young plants when 
planting should be at the rate of 4 lb. per plant, 
and subsequent manurings should not be less than 
10 cwt. per acre. 

If wished, 2 cwt. of the nipho can_be replaced 
by 2cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, This will in- 
crease the percentage of nitrogen by, ‘8 per cent. 
and the cost by 9s. per ton. 


FOR PINES. 


For pines no manure is equal to good farm 
manure, or well prepared compost. If the farm 
manure used contains a considerable proportion of 
sawdust, as is often the case when it is obtained 
from town livery or ’bus stables, it should be allowed 
to become thoroughly fermented before it is applied 
as this will tend to remove any deleterious proper- 
ties of the sawdust. Where a commercial fertiliser 
is required, the plant food contained therein should 
be in a readily available form; and this has been 
especially noticeable at Redland Bay Experiment 
Orchard, where the application of superphosphate 
and sulphate of ammonia—particularly the latter— 
has produced very rapid and marked results, Where 
the land is impoverished it is advisable to apply, 
the manure previous to setting out the plants, which 


_ will then make a good start, but in rich land this 


is not necessary. The best way to apply the 
mannre in this case is to take outa trench with the 
plongh where the line of plants is to be planted ; 
spread the manure in this trench and thoroughly 
mix it with the soil by running a Planet Jr. culu- 
vator with only two narrow teeth up and down the 
trench, the plants being then set and the earth 
drawn round them. If commercial fertilisers are 
applied without being thoroughly mixed with the 
soil in this or similar manner, they are apt to burn 
the young plants should dry weather follow the 
planting. In any case, unless well mixed there will 
be more likelihood of loss, and the plants are not 
go well able to obtain it as it isin one spot instead 
of being evenly distributed. 

In applying commercial fertilisers to older plants, 
especially when same are grown into a thick mass, 
I strongly advise their being composted as previously 
described instead of being applied dire ct hi 


- will supply both plant food and humus as well ag 
* cover for the surface 


roots, Which is apt to pe 
washed off by heavy rain. 
The fertilisers should be made as follows :— 


cwt. 
Superphosphate eo ee 9 
Meatworks manure ore AS 6 
Salpbate of ammonia ... a0 4 
Sulphate of potash 2 2 

20 


This will contain 54 per cent, of nitrogen, 5 per 
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cent of potash, 11 per cent. of phosphoric acid of 
which 73 per cent. is water soluble, and is worth 
£6 12s. per ton. 


Proportiorate amounts of dried blood or nipho can 
be used in the place of the sulphate of ammonia 
the proportion of superphosphate being reduced ac, 
cordingly. This will reduce the price of the manure- 
but at the same time reduce the proportion o, 
soluble phosphoric acid. For pines in full bearingf 
at least half a ton to the acre should be applied 
if no farm manure is used; less in proportion to 
the quantity of farm manure applied. 


FOR STONE FRUITS. 


_Use a similar manure to that recommended for 
citrus, but reduce the nitrogen and increase the 
phosphoric acid and potash. 


FOR STRAWBERRIES. 


As the strawberry is a quick growing crop in this 
colony, and, as a rule, the plants only occupy the 
ground a few months, quick-acting fertilisers are es- 
sential. Well rotted farm manure dug into the 
ground sometime previous to planting is an excellent 
preparation for the crop, but when the soil is at 
all poor the following fertiliser should be placed 
in shallow furrows and well mixed with the 
soil as previously described in the case of pines, 
the plants set out and the soil drawn round them. 
The composition of the fertiliser is as follows;— 


cwt, 
Superphosphate one «s 10 
Sulphate of ammonia . oe 5 
Sulphate of potash .. ote 5 

20 


This will contain 5 per cent. of nitrogen, 124 per 
cent. of potash, 8$ per cent, of phosphoric acid, all 
water soluble; and is worth £8 2s. 6d. per ton. 

From 4 to 6 cwt, to the acre, according to the 
richness of the soil, is a sufficient dressing. This 
manure will also suit Cape gooseberries and tomatoes 


FOR VEGETABLES OTHER THAN PULSES. 


In order to produce good vegetables they mast be 
grown quickly, thus the application of quick-acting 
manures is required. his will be obtained by the 
following mixture ;— 


Cwt. 
Superphosphate oe oe 14 
Sulphate of ammonia .. ae 5 
Potesh.. ee oe oo 1 
20 


This will contain 5 per cent. of nitrogen, 24 per 
cent. of potash, 12 per cent. of phosphoric acid—all 
water soluble, and is worth £6 5s, 6d. per ton. 

Apply from 4 to 6 cwt. to the acre. Instead of 
using all superphosphate, half bone phosphate and 
half superphosphate can be used. This will reduce 
the price 7s. 64. per ton, and will render the man- 
ure more lasting. 


In applying commercial fertilisers to vege. 
tables, it is best to mix them thoroughly 
with the soil before planting, but, if wished, they 
can be used as a top dressing, taking care to distri- 
bute them evenly, and not to allow them to cover 
the leaves of the plants, as ifso they will be very 
apt to scorch or burn them. 


FOR OATS, BARLEY, CORN, OR SORGHUM, 


WHEN USED FOR FODDER. 


A quick-acting manure is required, which should 
be applied at the same time that the seed is sown, 
and harrowed in the case of broadcast crops. If 
the corn or sorghum is sown in drills, the manure 
should be applied as recommended in the case of 


. planting pines, It can be made as tollows;— 
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cwt, 
Superphosphate 50 00 10 
Bone phosphate Oo ate 5 
Sulphate of ammonia .. on 4 
Sulphate of potash a0 O00 1 
20 


. This will contain 4 per cent. of nitrogen, 24 per 
cent, of potash, 153 per cent. of phosphoric acid, of 
which 83 per cent. is water soluble, and is worth 
514s, 3d. per ton. Apply from 4 to 5 cwt. to the acre. 


FOR BEANS, PEAS, COW PEAS, AND 
OTHER PULSES, 


No nitrogen is required by these plants unless the 
soil is absolutely deficient in this plant food, and 
then it is advisable to give a little to start the 
plants till they are sufficiently strong to provide 
their own nitrogen. These plants require a con- 
‘siderable proportion of potash, so that in all soils 
that are deficient in this respect, a fertiliser rich 
in potash must be used. For an average soil the 


following will be found to answer : cwt. 
Bone phosphate 000 00 10 
Superphosphate O0 fe 6 
Sulphate of potash ... oa 4 

20 


This will contain 8 per cent of potash, 18% per 
cent of phosphoric acid, of which 5 per cent. is 
water soluble, and is worth £5 12s. per ton. 

From 5 to 6 cwt. to the acre, mixed thoroughly 
with the soil before planting, should be a fair dres- 
sing in soils of average quality. 

The following table, which has been obtained from 
a number of Huropean and American sources, gives 
the total amount of ash removed from the soil by 
1,000 lb. of the following fruit—farm and garden 
crops, as well as the composition of the ash, show- 
ing the relative proportions of phosphoric acid, potash, 
and nitrogen. In the case of the nitrogen, the 
amounts given represent not only that contained 
-in the ash, but also that contained in the albumi- 

nous matter of the fruit or plant. 
» As previously stated, the mere fact that a given 
crop takes so much out of any given soil cannot be 
considered accurate under all conditions, but is 
at the best only an approximation. At the same 
time, it is of value, as indicating the particular plant 
foods which are required by different crops; and 
when this knowledge is combined with the experience 
gained by the practical application of manures and 
commercial fertilisers, it will be found to be of great 
assistance to all agriculturists. 


Ts Phos- 
== Total Be ue phoric Potash. 
rae ocr Nias 
Fruirs— lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Apple 39 13 1 ig) 
Appricot 5:2 2°29 “71 2:2 
* Banana 00 115 8 — — 
Pine 35 12 15 ioe 
Grape 5 16 ) 27 
Orange 4°3 19 B) 21 
Lemon ont 56 15 6 27 
Olive 14:2 1:8 1:2 85 
*Peach 3:2 — 5 2°4 
Plum 54 18 2 2°4 
Cherry 58 1'8 6 2 
Strawberry 6 15 11 3 
Farm Crops— 
Wheat, Grain 17°8 18:2 8:7 55 
Wheat, Straw 38:1 59 12 51 
Barley, Grain 24°8 151 of) 4:8 
Barley, Straw 45°9 6.4 19 10:7 
Maize, Grain.. 14'8 16 57 37 
Oats, Grain ... 257 17°6 68 4:8 
Oats, Hay 61-1 1967 25:4 
Lucerne Hay.. 62 23 5:3 14:6 


* Complete analysis not given. 
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F Phos- 
Total Nit- ; 
aad ; phorie Potash. 
Ash rogen. Arane 
Beans, Grain.. 31 408 1271 12°9 
Potatoes 5 5:9 Bil a 29 
Sweet Potatoes . 95 2:3 i 5 
Mangolds .. 12°2 1-9 g 38 
Pumpkins .. 6°38 Hart 16 3) 
VEGLLABLES— 
Cabbage 14 38 Ll 43 
Cauliflower 8 4 16 3°6 
Carrot 10:2 16 se) Bell 
Celery ate 17°6 24 22 76 
Onion Pe 74 D7. 13 2°5 
Peas 311 35°8 8-4 101 
Tomatoes 4:7 16 “D 27 
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GREEN TEA MADE BY “OLD CHA.” 


Sir,—I am now in a position to give you the re- 
sult of the attempt (and so far the only attempt) made 
to manufacture green tea by my method, which 
though nothing to boast of, is, in my opinion, fairly 
satisfactory, considering the somewhat difficult and 
unfavourable conditions under which the trial was 
made, 

_ Ido not feel at liberty to mention names, but here 
is the report for what it is worth :— 


Colombo value, 


No. 1.—Well-twisted O. P. leaf, un- 
coloured liquor, fine quality, pun- 


gent, buat too light in colour 50 cts. 
No. 2.—Pekoe leaf, liquor fine 

quality but rather too thin and 

pale in cup 5 38 35, 
N>. 3.—Souchong leaf, pungent .. 30) 5; 
No.4.—Flat, flaky, fanning liquor, 


fine quality and pungent 50 OF fee 

These teas were mide ina desiccator, a drier I had 
never used before, and I was jrather afraid of the 
effects of the powerfulfan. It was also my first at- 
tempt to make green tea for several years. The tea 
was not final-fired, nor was any care taken to make 
it look nice ; but for these circumstances, the valuation 
might have been a trifle higher. 

I see you head my letter in your issue of the 13th— 
“The Panning Process,”sThis is a mistake. I do not 
use a pan, but use a sirocco or other modern drier 
instead. AsI find these do the work quite as well, 
aud as they get through the work much quicker, 
they are cheaper than the pan, which, though good 
enough in former days, is far too slow and expensive 
to suit present-day planters and present prices. 

The ‘proposal to glaze our teas, as desscribed by Mr. 
Street in a recent issue, is undoubtedly a good one, 
and should be adopted. It isreally a different way 
of facing the teas, and a much better way,tand would 
doubtless enhance ,its value in any market; but I 
think 210° far too high a temperature for final-firing 
Such a temperature would, Ifear, reduce the strength 
and pungency of the liquor. 


1 have certainly seen black tea lose its strength and 
pungency by being final-fired at a very high tem- 
perature, but I forget now what that temperature 
was. By the old (Chinese) method, final-firing was a 
very slow proces:, occupying from 6 to 12 hours. 
The dhools were often left on for the night, the fires 
having been carefully covered with a thick layer of 
ashes—to prevent the temperature rising—and, seeing 
the tea could be lett on 12 hours without being burnt, 
it is clear the temperature could never have been above 
150—probably less, and I believe this to be the reason 
why China tea keeps better than ours. Anyhow, I 
should say 170 to 180 is the highest at which it would 
be safe to final-fire teas, whether black or green, and 
I believe this would be found to do the glazing quite. 
as well as 210, though it might take a few minutes 
longer.—Yours, &c:, OLD CHA. 
—Local ‘ Times,” 
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THH RUBBER INDUSTRY OF THE 
AMAZON VALLEY. 


A very important factor, from the merchant’s 
point of view, in the rubber trade, is the loss of 
weight that is constantly taking place in raw rubber. 
This loss is extremely variable. and a consignee has 
to place the greatest faith in the consignor that the 
invoiced weight of rubber has really been shipped 
as more or less shortage invariably takes place. 
Moreover, the shrinkage in weight is so variable that 
no exact figures can be quoted by which it may be 
calculated. The cause being the evaporation of the 
water contained, it varies according to the quality, 
being greater in the case of the porous ‘‘Sernamby ”’ 
than in the firmer ‘‘ ine” rubber. The longer rubber 
is kept and the larger the pieces the less it losesin 
weight. Dry ‘‘Sertao” rubber coming from distant 
parts, whence shipments are only made once a year, 
will lose only about 1 per cent. between the estates 
and Manaos; whereas newly-made rubber coming 
from close at hand will lose as muchas 10 per cent. 
As the means of communication get more rapid, and 
the rubber reaches Manaos sooner after being 
manufactured, the tendency to lose in weight becomes 
larger. Between Manaos and foreign markets a loss 
of 4 per cent. may be taken as an approximation 
of the average loss of weight. 

A machine, designed on the principal of a cream 
separator, to separate the caoutchouc from the watery 
part has been tried, but has not proved successful 
as regards the latex of the hevea, though good results 
have been stated to have been attained with the 
latex of the ‘“‘castilloa.” 

Another means of separating the caoutchouc is to 
add chemical re-agents which cause the latex to coagu- 
late. Of these acetic acid and corrosive sublimate 
have being found to give the best results. The latter 
owing to its antiseptic properties would appear parti- 
cularly suitable. A solution of alum is used to a 
small extent in the State of Matto Grosso, to prepare 
rubber from the latex of the hevea. 

The following analysis of the latex of the Hevea 
Brazliensis is given by Seeligman : — 


Analysis. 

Per cent, 
Caoutchouc oe 56 32 
Nitrogenous matter.. 60 OX} 
Salts 0 D0 as 97 
Resinous matter oC traces 


Water o6 ate 
The rubber having been prepared, it is shipped 
from the estates in “ balls” or ‘‘ pellets’ to merchants 
in Manaos, and by thena sold to one or other of the 
export merchants in the same condition as received. 
By the export merchant it is cut up into small pieces, 
the “Fine” separated from the ‘“Entrefine,’’ and 
then packed in wooden cases, each case holding 
about 170 or 160 kilos. It is then shipped to Europe 
or the United States, as the case may be. Owing 
to the loss of weight already mentioned, each merchant 
is obliged to have his own store, as no warehouseman 
could give a receipt for a quantity of produce the 
weight of which is constantly varying. For the same 
reason rubber is rarely sold by auction. 

The commercial system by means of which the 
working of rubber estates is effected is somewhat 
complicated. Goods are in the first place imported 
from abroad by one class of merchants named 
“«Tmportadores.’’ In Manaos and Para most of these 
‘are at present Portuguese houses. They usually buy 
‘on ninety days’ credit. The goods are then sold on 
the Manaos market to another class of merchants 
‘named ‘‘Aviadores,’’ who generally buy on a twelve 
‘months’ credit. These ‘‘ Aviadores” then ship the 
-goods up-country tothe estate owners. The ‘‘Aviador”’ 
‘business is chiefly in the hands of Brazilian and 
‘Portuguese firms. The estate owners then barter 
‘these goods to the men working their estates, who 
are not so much labourers as small tenants, the 
‘rubber trees being leased to them for the rubber 
‘which they extract, paying them any difference that 
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may remain to their credit, over and above the 
value ofthe goods supplied to them,incash. This 
rubber is then shipped by the estate owners to the 
‘“Aviadores” in payment of the goods that hava 
been consigned to them. The ‘ Aviadores,’ on 
receipt of tbe rubber, sell it without delay to avoid 
loss in weight, to one of the exporting firms, receiviny 
payment at once,incash. With this the “ Aviadores” 
pay the ‘“Importadores.” The exporting houses cut, 
pack, and ship the rubber drawing against shipments, 
generally on London credits, at ninety days’ sight, 
and selling their bills to bankers at Para. Shipping 
documents have generally to accompany the draft, 
and in case of shipments to the United States, a 
certified Consular invoice. Manaos being without 
telegraphic communication, and consequently without 
foreign banks, the exporting houses which buy rubber 
on this market are obliged to keep a supply of cash 
in hand to pay for rubber bought, which as has been 
already stated, has to be paid for at once in cash, 
Such is the so-called ‘‘ Aviador’’ system, and so far 
it has been found to answer better than other methods 
of doing business. Suggestions have been made 
whereby it is proposed to eliminate some of these 
middlemen, and to bring the consumer into closer 
contact with the producer. In order’to study this 
question it is necessary to consider the conditions 
under which the rubber estates are at present being 
explored and worked. 

The Hevea Brazliensis is, as has already been stated, 
scattered through the Amazonian forests. In some 
places it is much more frequently met with than 
in others, Nothing but actual exploration and trial 
will enable the most experienced person to form any 
reliable opinion as to the value of a block of forest. 
The manner in which expiorations are conducted is 
as follows:—An individual who enjoys a certain 
amount of credit in Manaos charters a small launch 
and freights her with a cargo of food, clothing, and 
implements necessary. He then proceeds to search 
in the low-class hotels and boarding-houses at Manaos 
and Para, or perhaps he may even go to the State 
of Ceara, whence the labotring classes are chiefly 
recruited, for a number of men with whom he intends 
to work his estate. These he engages, not on wages, 
but on the condition that he will barter his goods 
for the rubber they extract. Most of these labourers 
draw a considerable advance before they can be 
persuaded to go up-country. With this cargo and 
crew he proceeds to the district where he intends 
to work. Having arrived at a place which he considers 
promising, ‘he despatches some of the most practised 
labourers, or ‘‘seringueiros,’’ as they are here named, 
to explore the forest, find the rubber trees and open 
the paths between them. With the remainder he 
builds a store, known as the “ Barracao,” in which 
he stores his goods, and which becomes a rendezyoug 
or nucleus for the colony. The men all this time 
are living at their own expense, the price of supplies 
given to them being debited to their account, to be 
paid for in rubber later on. The forest having been 
explored, the trees located and connected by paths, 
known as ‘“Estradas,’ the men select which they 
are going to work. Hach “Estrada” makes a loop 
visiting generally some 100 or 150 trees, and returning 
to the starting point, generally on the bank of a 
river or stream navigable for canoes. Hach man 
‘builds his own small hut, or ‘ Baraca,’ where he 
lives and from which he works the two ‘‘ Estradas” 
which he has selected. From time to time he pays 


-visits to the central store to obtain goods, and deliver 


the rubber he has collected. This the owner of the 
store, or the ‘patron,’ ashe is termed, buys from 
him at a price, generally fixed by the “patron” 
himself, and credits him with the amount as a set- 
off against the goods that have been supplied to 


him. Asthe “seringueiros” can, as a rule, neither 


read nor write, the opportunities of an unscrupulous 
‘‘patron” are great. At the end of the season, that 
is to say, in January, most of these men return to 

A fresh lot is generally taken up by the 
“patron” each. year, 


THE TROPICAL 


The labourer or ‘‘seringueiro”’ spends his day 
much as follows: Rising from his hammock just 
before day-break he takes a cup of black coffee. 
He then proceeds to tap the trees in one of the 
‘“‘Kstradas,’’ affixing at the same time the cups to 
catch the latex as it exudes. The necessary cups 
are placed at the foot of each tree at the time 
that the ‘‘Hstrada” is being opened, By 9 a.m, 
he his tapped the trees andis back inhis hut. He 
then proceeds to cook and eat a scanty meal. At 
about 11 am. he again visits the trees, taking with 
him a vessel into which he pours the contents of 
the cups. By 1 pm. he is again in his hut. He 
then proceeds to smoke the latex he has collected 
during the day. The latex cannot be left standing 
over night, as fermentation sets inand ' entrefine”’ 
rubber is the result. It is almost invariably, there- 
fore, smoked each day as collected. By 2 p.m. or 
2-30 p.m. he has genecally finished his day’s work, 
and can spend the rest of his time in idling, hunting, 
or fishing as he pleases. On the following day he 
rests the “Kstrada’’ which he worked the day before, 
and works the other. An active man sometimes 
works four ‘ Hstradas’’ two each day. Such men 
are known to produce as much as one ton of rubber 
in the season. It is on such performances as these 
that calculations quoted in prospectuses of rubber 
companies distributed in the Duited Kingdom seem 
to be based. They are, however, quite erroneous 
when applied generally. In a good place an average 
man will make as much as 4 kilos, of rubber in a 
day, but it must be remembered that he does not 
work all the year round, and that he loses many 
days when it is raining or when he thinks it is 
going torain. Any excuse is good enough to prevent 
a ‘‘seringueiro” from going into his “ Estrada.” 


The season during which the ‘“ Estradas’’ are 
syorked lasts from August till the beginning of January. 
During the remaining months of the year there is 
generally too much water in the forest to allow the 
‘*seringueiros” to enter the ‘‘ Kstradas.”’ 

When considering the question as to whether 
British companies have here a good opportunity for 
the investment of capital, the following points should 
be borne in mind. Rubber is brought down to 
Manaos at the present day from beycnd Iquitos, in 
Peru, and from beyond Orton, on the River Beni, 
in Bolivia, and goods are shipped to there irom 
Manaos. A glance at the map will show how remote 
are these places. It is reasonable to suppose that 
natives of the country, who well understand the 
matter, would not go and explore so far afield if 
workable forests existed nearer home. The fact of 
their doing so points to the probability that most 
of the forest worth obtaining in the neighbourhood 
of Manaos has already been taken up. Of course, 
this does not mean that a company could not purchase 
already opened up estates, in good condition, ard do 
good business with them, But again certain difficulties 
to be encountered should be remembered. The greates 
of these is the guentity and quality of the available 
labour supply. company would have to work on 
a large scale and have a well-ordered system. The 
labourers to be found in Manaos are an extremely 
independent, not to say unruly class, and although 
the comparative rarity of crime up-country speaks 
well for their conduct on the whole, yet they are 
s0 unused to obey any sort of discipline that it would 
be very hard to work with an organised estate, 
especially as these is practically no legal authority 
outside the towns, and every man’s will is, up-country, 
a law unto himself. 

For the individual enterprise of that class of men 
which has done so much in opening up other tropical 
countries, men of resource and adaptability who 
prefer a rough life, there is sprobably a good field 
in Amazonas. Beginning, as they naturally would, 
on a small scale, and extending their business, they 
could probably do well. When the way has been 
opened by these, and a class thus created who really 
understand the business, there will be more oppor- 
funitics for companies to work with success. It 
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wust be remembered that at the present time rubber 
export merchants have many difliculties to contend 
with. There is considerable competition in their 
business, and there are the unending and baffling 
variationsin exchange. A company that owned rubber 
forests on a large scale could avoid exchange transac- 
tions almost entirely. The necessary goods imported 
would be paid for in London by the results of the 
sales of the rubber produced. Moreover, once & 
rubber estate is in good working order, it should be 
possible to make very certain calculations as to its 
annual yield. Taking these points into consideration, 
it would appear that the natural extension of the 
rubber merchant’s business will be in the direction 
of securing the actual forests and lands in order to 
control the supply. No doubt means willbe found 
eventually to overcome the difficulties stated above. 

Owing to the recuperative power of the tree it is 
improbable that the available supply of rubber from 
the Amazon valley will be exhausted in the near 
future. Also the enormous area over which the 
estates extend makes it unlikely that unexpected 
events should occur by which the industry as a 
whole would be damaged, although, no doubt, local 
checks may be expected from time to time to occur 
For the same reason, and owing to the scarcity-of 
labour, it is improbable that any very sudden increase 
or decrease of the annual production will occur. 
The tendency is at present for a slight increase of 
the total production each year. 


The best district in Amazonas is commonly reputed 
to be that of:the River Acre and the headwaters of 
the Purus. 


Two British companies are at present established 
in the Amazon valley—namely, the Para Rubber 
Estates, Ltd., and Amazonas Rubber Estates, Ltd. 
The former have an already opened estate in the 
islands near Para, whilst the latter are breaking in 
virgin forest on the headwaters of the River Teffe. 
in the State of Amazonas. 


Beside these, a Belgian company named “La 
Bresilienne’’ is working an estate near Para, whilst 
a French company, the ‘‘ Camptoir Colonial Frang¢ais,”’ 
is working some estates on the River Javary. Several 
other French, German, and Belgian companies are 
said to be about to be organised for the same purpose. 

Caucho is a vegetable product similar to rubber 
in many of its qualities, but inferior to itin usefulness, 
It is obtained by tapping trees. much in the same 
way as rubber. The tree from which itis obtained 
is a variety of the ‘‘Castilloa.” This tree prefers 
drier parts of the forest than the hevea. 

Owing to the fact that the laticiferous system is 
not connected throughout the tree, it is not possible 
to drain all the latex by tapping only a small area 
of the bark, as is the case with the hevea. The 
tree has, therefore, to be cut down in order that 
the whole tree, including the branches and twigs, 
may be tapped. The roots also, which often project 
above the ground, are tapped. I am told that it 
takes as much as 15 days for the whole of the latex 
to exude from the tree. The latex is collected first 
in small cups placed to receive it, and subsequently 
is poured into a suitable vessel, or sometimes into 
a trough cut in the tree itself or into a hole made 
in the ground. A small quantity of soap solution ia 
added to it to produce a more rapid coagulation, 
The juice of a creeper named “ vitelha’’ is generally 
added for the same purpose. When the latex has 
coagulated, which takes some days, the mass is taken 
out, and caucho “slabs’’ are thus formed. Caucho 
“ balls” are made by rolling up strips of the coagulated 
latex that has exuded from cracks in the bark, By 
common accounts an average caucho tree will yield 
from 30 1b. to 40 1b. of caucho, including the scraps: 

Owing to the fact that the trees are cut down and 
destroyed, the collectors, or ‘‘caucheros,” as they are 
called, are constantly moving about to discover fresh 
trees. Whereas at one time nearly all the caucho 
came from Peru, it is now more extensively worked 
on the Javary, During 1899 a large amount wae 
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also received from the Parus. The actual work of 
exploring and tapping caucho trees is still done chiefly 
by Peruvians, evenin Brazil, the Brazilians preferring 
to work the hevea.—India-Rubber and Gutta-Percha 
Trades’ Journal. 

Of late years the enormous consumption of rubber 
in the manufacture of bicycle tyres has created a 
very great demand. The supply not being able to 
cope with this demand the price has steadily in- 
creased, and considerable attention is now being 
paid to the production of rubber all over the world. 
So great is the demand at present that although 
the supply from the Amazon Valley alone has in- 
creased from 8,635 tons in 1880, to 25,370 tons in 
1899, the approximate price of 2s. 6d. per pound in 
1889 increased to 4s. 6d. per pound in 1899. The 
British Vice-Consul at Manaos states that the 
total world’s supply to-day is about 120,000,000 to 
150,000,000 Ibs. valued at about £15,000,000, At the 
present time Jaticiferous plants yielding “ caoutchoue”’ 
or “rubber” are being worked for commercial pur- 
poses in Brazil, Bolivia, Central America, Hast and 
West Africa, whence come the chief supplies, while 
Guiana, the Fastern Archipelago, Madagascar, India, 
and Ceylon contribute a small quantity tothe general 
stock. Move than half the total supply is exported 
from the Amazon district. In Brazil several kinds 
of laticiferous trees exist from which rubber is 
manufactured. In the State of Ceara, the Manihot 
Glaziovii, locally known as the Manigoba, is fairly 
extensively worked, and considerable attention is 
being raid to its cultivation. Inthe State of Maranho 
the Hancornia speciosa or Mangabeira is beginning 
to give results. These trees, however, are unimpor- 
tant compared to the Hevea Braziliensis or Seringueira, 
to which the Amazon Valley owesits present prosperity. 
The Hevea Braziliensis is found scattered through the 
forests that clothe the banks of the Amazon River 
and its tributaries. It does not strike the eye among 
the innumerable varieties of trees to be met with in 
the Amazonian forests, and is often difficult to detect. 
A peculiar glistening of the trifoliate leaves and the 
whiteness of the bark serves as a guide to the 
practised eye. The tree grows to the height of 
70 to 100 feet, and as a rule, when fulJl grown, a girth 
of from 5 to 7 feet at a height of one yard from 
the ground. The tree flowers in January ; the seeds 
are ripe and begin to fall in March in the case of 
old trees, andin May in the case of young trees 
The seeds wre contained in a hard shell, three or 
four in each shell, which hang by a_ short stalk 
from the upper and outer branches. When ripe 
the shell explodes, often with a loud report, scattering 
the seeds toa considerable distance. For this reason 
it is difficult to procure seeds. There are for practical 
purposes three distinct varieties of the “ seringueira” 
to be wet with in the forest. These are locally 
known as the seringueiras ‘‘casca vermelha’”’ (red 
bark), ‘“‘barriguda”’ (bellied), and ‘“‘casca preta”’ 
(black bark). The first of these, the ‘‘ casca vermelha,” 
grows in the higher parts of the forest which are 
seldom or never flooded. The latex which it yields 
is scanty, thick, and will not run. It is therefore 
of little value. ‘The second of these the ‘* barvignds,”’ 
so named because the trunk increases very rapialy 
in thickness towards the base, grows in those parts 
which are almost constantly flooded, named “ igapos.”’ 
It yields plentifully a thin, watery latex, which is 
of little value. The third variety, the ‘‘ easca preta,” 
grows in those parts where a certain amount of 
drainage exists,and which form a intermediary zone 
between the permanently flooded parts and the high 
land. It is this variety which yields the latex from 
which the rabber of commerce is manufactured. The 
‘latex,’ or as it is commonly known, the “ milk” 
of the tree, isa milky juice contained in special tubes 
running amongst the other tissues of the plant. These 
tubes, in the case of the hevea, are connected, form- 
ing what is known as the ‘laticiferous system.” 
The latex is quite different from what is called the 
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“‘sap,’’ and probably does not play any part in the 
nutrition of the tree. According to some authorities 
it forms a reserve of water to be drawn upon in 
cases of drought. The actual extraction of latex 
cannot kill the tree, and the common statement that 
the trees are ‘“‘bled” to death is a mistake. As a 
matter of fact, though trees, exhausted, inasmuch as 
they will not yield any more latex are common— 
actually dead trees, killed by overtapping are rarely 
met with. The latex as it exudes from the bark is 
of a dazzling whiteness, resembling milk, which it 
also resembles in composition, inasmuch as it consists 
of an emulsion in which ‘‘caoutchouc” takes the place 
of the better in the ordinary milk. The fluid part of 
the latex consists of water with very small quantities 
of albuminous matter, organic acids and phosphates 
in solution. The extraction of the latex, or as it is 
usually called the ‘‘ tapping” of the tree is effected 
by making ap incision in the bark of the tree. 
From this incision the latex flows for about three 
or four hours, after that it stops flowing of its own 
accord. The incision should not penetrate beyond 
the bark, which is generally about g-inch thick, into 
the wood of the tree, and for this reason a very 
small axe, which rapidly thickens wedge like from 
the cutting edge, is used, the shape of the instrument 
preventing its entering toodeep. The axe is generally 
about %-inch wide. The custom is to strike with 
it a backhanded blow upwards, thus making an 
oblique cut in the bark. It is probable that a better 
method would be to use a chisel and mallet and 
make a V shaped incision. Recent experiments at 
Henaratgoda have shown the advantage of this 
shaped incision. The incision having been made, 
a small tin cup, of a capacity of about four ounces, 
is affixed just below it to receive the latex as it 
flows. Thisis effected by pressing the edge of the 
cup, which is sharp, into the bark, until it gets a 
sufficient hold to remain firm. By this method, 
however, a second wound is made in the bark, which 
is injurious. No better method has yet been sug- 
gested. In some places a winding groove is cut 
in the bark of the tree, and by means of a clay 
breastwork the milk is conducted into a _ vessel 
placed at the foot to receive it. This method is found, 
however, to be very exhausting to the tree, and is 
falling into disuse. The usual mode of tapping is 
to make an incision with the axe at the height of 
some six or seven feet from the ground; on a 
level with that incision and at a distance of some 
eight inches a second cut is made, and so on round 
the tree. Onthe next day incisions are made just 
below these, and so on day by day, until they reach 
the ground. Incisions are then made on the same 
plan, beginuing as before from the top and work- 
ing downwards between the former rows. A tree 
that will carry seven cups eight inches apart is 
considered a large one and although trees that 
will carry eight or nine cups are to be met with. the 
average do not carry more than four or five, The latex 
having been obtained and collected, the caoutchouc, 
orrubber known to commerce, may be obtained from 
it in various ways. The only method, however, that 
has met with practical success is that of evaporation, 
by which the watery portion of the latex is driven 
ff, and solid caoutchouc remains. ‘The object to 
be secured is that as little water as possible shall 
remain in the caoutchouc, the putrefaction of the 
caoutchouc owing to the presence of these matters 
being extremely detrimental to its elastic properties, 
and therefore to its market value. In the Amazon 
district the method followed is to light a fire upon 
the ground, and to invert over it a specially-con- 
structed, funnel-shaped chimney. From the narrow 
end of this funnel, which is open, the smoke and 
heated gases pour out in concentrated form, The 
fuel used for the fire consists, as a rule, of chips 
from any hardwood tree that grows handy to the 
labourer’s hut, The nuts of the “‘ Urucury palm” 
(Attaiea eacelsa) are sometimes used, their smoke 
containing # trace of acetic acid, and creosote being 
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found particularly effective in curing the rubber 
and preventing putrefaction. It is, however, a mis- 
take to suppose that all over or even a large pro- 
portion of the rubber coming from the Amazon 
district is cured in this way. It is, on the contrary, 
very rarely that the rubber cutter will be at the 
trouble to collect these nuts, he nearly always pre- 
fers to use wood chips, which give him less trouble 
to procure. The fire having been made, and a large 
stream of hot smoke pouring out of the chimney, 
the operator seats himself on a small stool by the 
side of it. The latex is contained in a basin placed 
at hand. In his vight hand he holds a paddle- 
shaped piece of wood, in his left hand «a small 
calabash. Dipping the calabash into the basin of 
latex he pours a small quantity over the paddle, 
which he then revolves in the smoke issuing from 
the chimney. That having dried in a layer over the 
paddle, he repeats the operation. In the course of 
time a “ball” or ‘ biscuit” of solid rubber is thus 
formed. In some parts where it is the custom to 
manufacture very large balls or pellets, an arrange- 
ment is made by means of a pivot to rotate the 
ball over the chimney. The wooden core is with- 
drawn through a slit made in the “ biséuit,’ or 
simply drawn out in the case of the pellet. The 
. latex of a tree named “‘macaranduba’’ (Minusops elata), 
and moze often that of a tree named locally “ amapa” 
is sometimes used to adulterate that of the hevea. 
In both cases the adulteration is extremely prejudicial 
to the quality of the rubber produced. Three distinct 
qualites of rubber are manufactured in the Amazon 
district, namely, ‘‘fine,” ‘* entrefine’’ and ‘‘ sernamby”’ 
respectively. ‘‘Fine” rubber has been well smoked, 
and is free from putrefaction. ‘‘ Mntrefine” rubber 
has been either burnt while been smoked, or has 
been insufficiently smoked, and has therefore putre- 
fied. It is due to carelessness on the part of work- 
men, which it should be possible to avoid. ‘ Ser- 
namby”’ is the ‘‘negro-head”’ of commerce, and 
consists of scraps mixed with dirt, or strips peeled 
off the bark of the tree, and mixed with impurities 
of all sorts.—Jownal of the Society of Arts. 


SS 


DISTANCE IN PLANTING. 


We are often asked, at what distance should Nut- 
megs, Rubber trees, Cacao trees, Mango trees, &e. 
&e., be planted. Now itis absolutely impossible to 
lay down any hard and fast rule as to what distance 
trees should be planted apart, for the matter hinges 
on many contingencies, which if unknown will lead 
to erroneous conclusions. If Rubber trees are to be 
planted, let us first ask what is required, or what is to 
be aimed ator produced. It is evident that we do not 
want a low straggling tree, but one having a straiyht 
trunk free from branches. The best kaown method 
of producing such trees is to plant thickly. It is 
very false economy to plant thinly with the view of 
saving cost of plants and planting, for unless trees 
are thickly planted there is no hope of getting them 
to make straight ‘stems without a lot of pruning ; and 
even with this well done, they will not be as gocd 
or as shapely as they will by nature’s pruning. ‘This 
is a well known fact among foresters and the amateur 
cannot err in planting too close—as it is always in 
his power to cut out, if his plants are at any time 
crowding each other, but on the converse, he cannot 
put in a plant to supply vacancies without it suffering 
from the overgrowth of those already established. 
It is easier to cut out therefore than to supply, and 
a better and more scientific practice. A recent writer 
in the Queensland Agricultural Journal, one of the 
leading periodicals of the day in its special subjects 
Says :— 

that the trees are allowed to grow thickly together, 
that they may be drawn up to a suitable height 
before the forests are thinned, and then, by the 
time the rotation period has arrived they expand 
laterally, and form fine thick boles.” hey have in 
fact made ‘height growth.’ The term “height 


-fore the inango may be planted in isolated positions 
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growth” in forestry is derived from the German, 
but the principle has long been known and adopted 
by all who are sufficiently acquainted with the leading 
principles of Forestry. An example may be made 
with low growing plants to illustrate the subject. 
If plants are planted closely, it will be found that 
they grow much taller than when planted singly on 
the open, because they are nature pruned, that is to 
say nature does not allow side branches to develop 
and streight clean stems result. Ina Rubber planta- 
tion it is of the first necessity to have as large number 
of clean straight ste1s on as small an area as possible, 
and this result can be attained by close planting. 
Planting must however be regulated by the quality 
of the soil on which the plantation is to be made, for 
it is clear that, what would be close planting for 
a zich soil would be wide planting for a poor one, 
and therefore the richer the soil the wider apart 
may the trees be successfully planted. The nutmeg 
does not require to havea straight stem, but rather 
a spreading top, which should be well exposed to 
light and air. Nevertheless to plant the nntmeg at 
too great a distance, is a mistake; for unless the 
ground is well covered over with foliage, too much 
evaporation goes on in dry seasons, and the trees 
suffer, It is better therefore to manage to plant your 
trees to cover in the ground by their branches meeting 
above as soon as possible within reason, allowing each 
tree a spread according to the richness of the soil. 
With Cacao I am decidedly of opinion that closer 
planting. than is generally practised, wonld be bene- 
ficial. If a Oacao Estate is examined it will be found 
that the bess bearing portions are those which best 
cover the ground, and the worst portious, are those 
where the trees are too thinly planted to do so, 


In some cases this cannot be avoided, as the planter 
caunot fully prove the nature of his soil, until he 
plants his trees, and it is generally more ecnvenient 
to plant all the trees at the same distance. Where, 
however, the soil is known to be poor, it will be 
distinctly to his advantage to plant more thickly and 
get the ground covered at once. Too thick planting 
on the other hand is as great a mistake as the 
converse, and on rich soils examples are easily found 
where the trees have not sufficient room to expand 
their branches in accordance with the amount of 
nutriment available. 


This is however much more easily remedied than 
too thin plantiag, for the judicious pruner will frst 
of all give room by cutting away gradually, for a 
season or two, the branches from those trees which 
he marks for removal, and then, in the end will 
remove them to make room for more vigorous brethren. 

With the Mango, the same arguments may be 
applied. With it we require branches and the stem 
is of little consequence but it is highly important 
that the branches should have all the light and air 
possible to induce flowering and fruiting, and there- 


with great advantage. 

It is very important in making plantations of any 
kind to get the trees to all “‘come away together” 
—(i.e.) to get them well started and not to allow 
blanks to occur, and the cultivator will do well to 
maintain regular supplies especially during the first 
two years. 

In making plantations of Rubber where the trees 
are planted close together, with the view of securing 
straight, clean stems, it should always be the 
aim to surround the plantation with a belt of 
trees of bushy habit, toact as a wind break; 
for it is clear, that where a forest of clean ‘stems 
exist open to the wind, evaporation would be 
almost as great as in the open, and that high 
winds would be liable to do considerable damage, 
which might be avoided by this simple means. It 
is well to remember therefore that it is better in 
most cases where timber or stem is required, to 
plant thickly; while where fruit is required from 
the smaller branches, these may profitably be planted 
in more exposed situations,—Zinidad Bulletin. 
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BASIC SLAG TO INSURE BHST, 


QUICK, AND PROFITABLE RETURNS. 

(Extract froman Essay by Professor Dr. P. Wag- 

ner, P.C. Director of the Government Research 
Station, Darnstadt. ) 

I have said already that to a soil distinctly poor 
in Phosphoric acid more of this ingredient should 
be restored than is being removed by the crop. 
This application of a Phosphoric acid manure 
should be continued wntil the Phosphoric acid 
has become laid up asa store, for use in the soil 
ensuring quick and profitable returns. Only then 
willit suflice to return to the soil the same amount 
of Phosphoric acid by means of cattle manure or 
artificial Phosphoric acid fertilizers as is removed 
by the crop. 

' As the most suitable Phosphate to increase the 
fertility of the soil, I have recommended BASIC 
SLAG, and I would draw attention to a previous 
contribution of mine in which f proved the superi- 
ority of Basic slag over Superphosphate. I would 
point out that quick and satisfactory effects can 
only be looked for from the application of Basic slag 
rich in Phosphoric acid readily available to the plant, 
i.e.. Phosphoric acid soluble in Citric acid. Below 
I give results obtained by the application of Basic 
slag with a low percentage of Phosphoric acid 
soluble in Citric acid and Slag, most of the Phos- 
phoric acid of which was soluble in Citric acid. 
It will be perceived that the efficacy of the Basic 
slag increases in proportion to the solubility in 
Citric acid of the Phosphoric acid in the Slag. 
The trials were made in three rows side by side :— 


Increase in 


Phospho- Amount yield over 
ric acid. of yield unmanur- 
f ed plot. 
0°5 gr. Superphosphate 641°2 gr, 397:2 gr, 
Basic slag No. 1. 503:1 ,, 359:1.,, 
Oras 89% soluble in 
Citric acid, 
Os Basie slag No. 2. 464°7 ,, 320°7 ,, 
Rog 82% soluble. 
0:5 Basic slag No, 3. 4167 ,, 272-7 ,, 
2 65% soluble. 
0-5 {Basic slag No. 4, 3069 ,, 162°9 ,, 
2 (39% soluble. 
05 fBasic slag No. 5. 281°1 ,, 137°1 ,, 
| 36% soluble, 
NONE Phosphate meal 159:0 ,, 15°0.,,, 
prep. 2% soluble 
No manure 144:°0.,, 0-0.,, 


The prepared Phosphate mea] hardly had an effect 
upon the yield worth mentioning. Basic slag No. 
1, 89% of the Phosphoric acid of which were soluble 
in Citric, acid very nearly equalled in effect the 
increase in yield derived from the application of 
Superphosphate.. But Basic slag No. 5, of which 
only 36% of the Phosphoric acid was soluble in 
Citric acid, had only one-third of the effect of Super- 
phosphate. As the quality of Basic slag offered by 
the trade varies toa great extent, it is not to be 
wondered at that the results obtained by the applica- 
tion of Basic slag have often differed. J¢ ’s most 
satisfactory that the diference in quality and the 
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value of the variows Slags as to their maniuriab 
effects is now becoming more and more widely 
known. It isalsoamatter of satisfaction that almost 
all Thomas’s Phosphate Works now use Quartzose 
for dissolving the hot fluid of the Slag, and that 
farmers are now beginning to lay stress wpon 
a fair percentage of the Phosphoric acid im 
Bestest ag being guaranteed as soluble ti Citric 
acid. 
> 


PLANTING IN TOBAGO. 
(Continued fron page 155.) 


9. Mulch around the trees, but do not disturb the 
roots by forking.  Seratch the surface gently with a 
hoe or rake previous to laying on the mulching. 

To “maulch,’’ is to place upon the ground, near 
to the trees, vegetable matter which will gradually 
afford food to the roots and check the evaporation of 
water from the ground. Dried or wet grass, leaves 
&e. usually called ‘‘trash,’’ should be laid six to 
nine inches deep about each tree, leaving a space 
of six inches clear just around the stem. A few 
heavy stones may be placed on the mulching, if 
necessary, to keep it in place, but this is seldom 
required except in windy districts, and there, cacao 
should not be planted. The trash or mulch will 
keep the ground perfectly moist through the dry 
weather, and enable the cacao plant to pass success- 
fully through the dry season. Mulching should there- 
fore be done previous to the dry weather setting in, 
but if any quantity is left undecomposed when moist 
weather again prevails, iv should be raked into 
wind rcws and allowed to rot, and then evenly spread 
over the whole surface. 

10. Always keep the ground clean and free from weeds, 

The ground should be kept clean and free frém 
weeds, or they they will overgrow the young cacao 
plants and rob them of their nutriment. Frequent 
hoeings should be made, but the greatest care shuold 
be exercised not to cut too deep with the hoe, or 
the roots may be injured, It is best to weed by 
hand immediately around the stem of the trees. 

Prunine-—Let the cacao tree grow freely during 
its young state, and allow the young branches to 
spread until neighbouring trees meet; but keep them 
in form and well balanced, by pinching out the 
points of the shoots, from time to time, as found 
desirable. Allow the tree to form its head, but remove 
all weak branches with a sharp knife, and never 
allow any part of the tree to get too thick, or the 
free circulation of the air will be prevented: All 
branches which are decayed or diseased in any way 
should be at once removed. No attempt should ba 
made to limit the trees to a certain height. The larger 
the tree, the more fruit it can bear. Shoots called 
“yobbers” or ‘thieves’? when occurring out of place, 
should be removed; but when they arise where a 
branch is requived, they may be used with the greatest 
safety and economy, as for example to rejuvenate 
stunted trees, and to replace diseased or broken 
branches, which have had to be removed. 

In pruning, use a sharp knife. No special directions 
can be laid down how touse it. A good pruner is 
“made not born,’”’ and the best written instructiong 
are but a poor substitute for practical teaching. The 
general principles which should guide everyone who 
is cultivating cacao are:—Prune little and prune 
often. Never cut large branches away at one time. 

Cut close and clean, so that no water may lodge 
in the wounds. Never leave stumps or spurs to ro, 
out. Cover all large wounds with tar or paint. 


PICKING CACAO, 


The first point to settle is, when the pod is ripe, 
It should be ripe but not over-ripe. The colour 
should be fully attained, whether red ov yellow. If the 
beans shake easily about, the pod is probably over- 
ripe. When picking Cacao always cut the pod with 
® sharp knife, 
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Never pull or tear the pod off by hand. If you do, 
you injure the tree, and it will not bear from the 
same place next year. It is better not to break or 
Open the pods amongst the Cacao trees, nor allow 
open shells to lie about. The shells should be buried 
as soon as possible. They will thus enrich the land 
and probably prevent discase from spreading in the 
locality. 

CURING CACAO. 


The following brief account is taken from “ Notes 
on Curing Cacao for Small Settlers” prepared by Mr. 
W. Cradwick, and published in the Jamaica Bulletin 
1896, p. 15:— 


The best vessel in which a small cultivator can 
ferment Cacao is an ordinary flour barrel. To prepare 
this for the reception of cacao beans, first bore 
about a dozen holes, each half an inch in diameter, 
in the bottom of the barrel, then place about ten 
inches of banana trash in the bottom of the barrel. 
Line the sides also thickly with trash, and have a 
sufficient quantity on hand to cover the beans when 
placed in the barrel. When the barrel is ready 
break the whole of the pods and place the beans 
in the barrel, covering with the banana trash. The 
beans must be left to ferment for two days, then 
remove one-third of the beans and lay them in a 
heap on the floor and mix them thoroughly. Remove 
the balance of the beans and mix them also, but 
do not put the two heaps together. After placing 
fresh trash in the barrel, put the beans which were 
at the top back into the bottom of the barrel and 
those which were at the bottom, place at the top. 
Cover with trash in the same way as before and 
leave for two more days, when the beans should be 
treated in exactly the same way as before. They 
should then be left for two more days, when they 
are to be taken out and washed thoroughly. On the 
day the beans are finally removed from the barrel 
the work should be commenced very early in the 
morning, so as to get all the sun possible on the 
first day, for the beans mildew very quickly. They 
should be washed immediately they are taken out 
of the barrel as this helps to keep them plump. 


The proper amount of Cacao to ferment in one 
barrel is the quantity of beans obtained from 1,000 
ordinary sized pods. If many more than this number 
are put into one barrel, the fermentation is too great 
and the beans turn black. 


If a less quantity, say below 700 pods, are tobe 
fermented, the green trash and more of it must be 
ased, and a weight not exceeding 281b. placed on 
the top, which helps the fermentation. 


When the Cacao is being dried, it is not advisable 
to expose it after the first two days to the extreme 
heat of the mid-day sun; it is better to take it in 
about 9 o’clock, and then put it out again between 
three and four o’clock. 


DistAse.—If any pods are observed which have 
commenced to become black or rotten, either at the 
top or the bottom, they should at once be carefully 
collected and destroyed. It has been found that 
this rotting is caused by a highly infectious disease, 
and that it is liable to spread if rotten shells are 
left on the field, or rotten pods allowed to remain 
on the trees. 


II, SHORT NOTES ON OTHER PLANTS, 


Orancr.—The cultivation of the orange is very 
simple, for when once the plants are fairly in growth, 
all that is necessary is to keep them free from weeds 
and well watered. The orange delights in alluvial 
soil, but, if well watered and manured, will thrive 
almost anywhere. The plants should be placed about 
25 feet apart in well-prepared sites. The future 
positions of the plants having been marked off at 
the required distances, holes should be dug out about 
18 inches deep and 2 feet wide., The soil, which 
has been taken out of the holes, when freed from 
roots and stones, should ke returned to them, but, 
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if of a poor nature, should be enriched with good 
rotten manure. When the soil thus treated has 
settled down, one plant should be placed in the 
centre of cach site and well watered. They will 
bear fruit in about 6 years. Whenever possible 
“grafted” or “ budded” trees should be planted in 
preference to trees vaised from seeds. Grafted or 
budded trees bear in 3 or 4 years, and they can 
be depended upon to produce first-class fruit. 

Suappocks axp Grave Fruir.—These require the 
Same treatment as oranges, 

Manco.—The mango thrives best in rich, deep, well- 
drained soil, and should be given a rather dry, open 
situation. ‘I'he plants should be carefuliy set, at not 
less than 30 feet apart, in holes prepared in the 
same way as recommended for the orange, ‘The 
only pruning they require is the cutting out of weak 
and straggling growth. he size and flavour of the 
fruit are much improved by high cultivation. The 
best kinds only should be planted. Seedlings cannot 
be relied upon to come true from the parent, and, 
accordingly, it is better to pay more for a known 
grafted variety, such as ‘“ Julie,” ‘ Peters” or 
Divine,” thau to grow a tree from seed, only to 
find after years of waiting that it produces fruit of 
a worthless character. Mangoes generally bear fruit 
in about 5 or 6 years. These remarks concerning 
seedlings apply to other fruits as well as to the mango 


Stak AppLte.—This tree thrives under the same 
conditions as the mango, and should be given the 
same amount of room, 


Brean Fruir.—As this tree attains to a large size, 
the plants should be placed 40 or 50 feet apart, in 
rich, well-drained soil, care being taken not to injure 
the roots or leaves. The sites should be prepared 
in the same way as recommended for the other 
fruits. They will probably bear in 4 or 5 years. 

Pine AppLe.—The pine apple succeeds best if culti- 
vated in a well-drained, rich, fibrous, loamy soil, of 
such a nature that it will not become compact by 
frequent waterings. The more light and air the pine- 
apple gets, the better it will thrive, and, therefore, 
it is advisable that the plants should be set 3 feet 
apart every way. The ground, after being well dug 
all over, should be thrown up into low ridges, three 
feet apart, and the suckers (3 or 4 of the bottom 
leaves having been previously taken off each, so as 
to enable them to throw out roots more freely,) should 
be planted very firmly on tke ridges, also 3 feet 
apart. The suckers on the second ridge should not 
be planted opposite those on the first, but alternate 
with them, thus giving each plant much more room. 
When the plants are in active growth, they should 
be mulched with manure, stable manure being pre- 
ferable, as it affords ammonia, which is favourable 
to their growiuh. If really fine results are desired, 
the plants should, after they begin to show their 
fruit, but before it begins to ripen, be watered with 
moderately weak, liquid manure, made from horse, 
sheep or pig dung; as s)on, however, as ripening 
commences they should be kept dry. Under the above 
treatment, they should fruit in about 12 months. 

Warre Yau.—White yams thrive best in a rich; 
loamy soil, in a warm, sunny situation, protected 
from high winds. They should be planted six feet 
apart, on hills prepared in the following manner :— 
The ground after being freed from weeds, should 
be deeply dug, and then about 3 or 4 bushes of soil 
should be scraped up in a heap, where a plant is 
required. A piece of yam, or preferably a yam head, 
weighing from one to two pounds, should be placed 
in the centre of each hill and covered by about 
two inches of soil. When they have made from 12 
to 18 inches growth, stakes, 10 or 12 feet long, should 
be struck in for them to twine around, (one in the 
centre of each hill.) Beyond being kept free from 
weeds they will require no further care until ready 
for digging, which is usually in from 9 to 12 months’ 
time.—Imperial Department \of Agriculture jor the 
West Indies, 
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SWEET CASSAVA. 
(Manthot utilissisma.) 


The following results have been recently been 
obtained by Professor Carmody as the result of an 
Examination of Sweet Cassava (Jamaica variety) 
grown at the Experiment Station St. Clair. 

SAMPLE Sweet Cassava, GRowN AT Sr. Cuair. 
Prussic Acid 69 20 36 eee On 

This is fully in accord with the result obtained 
by Francis, published in Analyst for 1877, in which, 
the mean of fifteen samples was found to be H. U.N, 
‘0168 or 1175 grains per lb. Dr. Taylor fixes the 
poisonous dose of Prussic acid at one grain, but at 
the same time reports the death of a healthy woman 
who died in twenty minutes from a dose equivalent 
to 9-10 of a grain of Anhydrous prussic acid. It 
appears therefore that the root is distinctly poisonous 
in its raw state, and that it is rendered harmless 
by cooking, for some of the roots were eaten by 
myself and four members of my family on the day 
it was dug up, without inconvenience. It would be 
convenient to know how much of the poison is in 
the skin of the root and how much among the 
starchy fibres; how much is dispersed by boiling 
or roasting, and how much is left in the substance 
when reduced to an eatable state. In countries where 
Cassava is the staple article of food; cases of poisoning 
by it are seldom heard of, but the poison found in 
the root by the Professor and the cases of reputed 
poisoning which have occurred, appear to show that 
a full examination of our product is necessary for 
the safety of consumers and we believe that work 
on these points is in hand under Professor Carmody’s 
direction and will soon be forthcoming. Fowls eat 
the fresh roots without poisonous results following.— 
Trinidad Bulletin. 
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TOBACCO AS AN INSECTICIDE. 


In answer to Mr. W. Lawlor of Sunnyside, Ten- 
terfield, who asks for advice as to the most effective 
way of using tobacco (ordinary dried leaf) for insect 
pests, the Hntomologist, Mr. W. W. Froggatt, says ; 
ft can be used in the two following ways:—For 
aphis, the roots of the affected trees are bared, 
and the tobacco, ground to powder, is dusted well 
over the roots and ground about them. A ring 
of tobacco dust is put round the trunk of the tree 
just below the surface. The earth is then thrown 
back, and when rain comes the nicotine is washed 
out of the tobacco, and gets spread over the roots, 
killing all black or woolly aphides with which it 
comes in contact. 

Secondly, as a wash:1lb. of waste tobacco will 
make about for gallons of wash, and $1b. of soap 
is added to make it more adhesive. ‘I'he leaf can 
be steeped in cold water over night, and the soap 
boiled up and added; but most orchardists boil up 
the leaf and soap together, straining the resulting 
liquor and applying it hot. Tokacco is a contact 
poison, and is the best known remedy for soft-bodied 
things like aphides, but it does not affect scale in- 
sects very much, when they are full growa and pro- 
tected by their shelly outer covering. If tobacco wash 
could be sprayedon to the larvae of scale insects it 
would destroy them wholesale.—Zhe Agricultwral 
Gazette of New South Wales. 


————————»-—__—— 


TOBACCO CURING 


A year or so ago I ventured to recommend to 
our Himalayan planters’ attention the Sumatra va- 
riety of tobacco plant, on the grounds that it grew 
remarkably well in good soils in the hills, and had 
proved itself exceptionally hardy, producing during 
the monsoon season a very fine plant with beautifully 
fine texture leaves. Of this there is not theslight- 
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est doubt, provided the soil is good, the rainfall 
not tco heavy, and the soil does not come water- 
logged. I find, however from correspondence and 
noles in various planting journals on this side, as 
distinguisbed from Madras, that the trouble is that 
of manufacture. This likewise I found out for myself, 
for although I had no difficulty in getting a fine 
plant, and none in hanging and ripening the leaf, 
yet when it came to the necessary fermenting a 
difficulty at once presented itself more especially as 
to the extent and degree of the ferment, 

I am strongly of opinion there are thousands of 
acres of admirable tobacco lands in the hills, and 
that the Himalayan regions should certainly during 
the monsoon produce avery superior tobacco, more 
especially as after the rains the weather is perfectly 
ideal for curing operations, collecting, and so forth. 

Some time ago I saw a writer put forth the as- 
sertion that Gauhauti could produce tobacco fully 
equal to that of Havannah. If there is anything in 
this assertion it is high time the planters of those 
parts woke up to the fact that tobacco of the quality 
produced in Havannah would fetch money and plenty 
of it to insure the business being highly profitable. 
This apart, however, increasing quantities of both 
Java and Sumatra tobacco are no doubt being bought 
for the covering leaf of Indian-made cigars, for, how- 
ever much the makers may puff Indian cigars, their 
first and chief recommendation, without Sumatra and 
Java covering leaf, is simply cheapness. 

The time was when the British public went to 
China for the sum total of its tea, but India has 
totally altered that state of things; and why it should 
not produce all the tobacco it requires for its own 
consumption and some for export to boot is a thing 
I do not understand. Here isa country with a per- 
fectly marvellous range of climatic conditions and 
soils, and yet quantities of Java and Sumatra 
tobacco are imported, and American-grown tobacco is 
no doubt being increasingly imported into this country. 

Coming to the subject of curing, 1 have before me 
the latest revised edition cf the Bulletins on the to- 
bacco industry in the United States, bearing date 1898, 
in which are set forth the methods practised in many 
parts of the United States by one of the chiefs of the 
United States Agricultural Department. 

Jt may be stated at once that of the fermenting pro- 
cesses ‘‘ very little is known about the chemical chan- 
ges that occur in these processes.” Again, there isa 
strong feeling among the more intelligent planters 
that more information is needed tpon the changes 
which take place in order that these may be carefully 
controlled. After a careful perusal of the American 
publication I have no difficulty in forming the con- 
clusion that you can no more make a good tea-maker 
from book reading than you cana tobacco-curer. It 
bas to be systematically learnt from observation. In- 
deed it is stated that even an expert cannot lay down 
written instructions that ‘vill be certain to guide the 
operator aright. For the information, however, of 
planters, it may be stated that the farmers or planters 
of the States in a very large measure sell the tobacco 
uncured ; turning it over to the manufacturer for cur- 
ing. In this case the modus operandi is briefly as fol- 
lows:—The crop is planted in rows of 33 to4 feet 
apart and 18 to 24 inches from plant to plant, it is top- 
ped from fifteen to eighteen leaves, and suckers taken 
off from time to time, that is, as I understand, in this 
ease the side shoots and any emanating from the 
ground around the main plant. In cutting the plants 
a general average is struck, and the plants cut when 
the middle leaves are ripe. The plants at cutting 
time are laid on the ground to wilt for an hour or 
two, and turned if necessary to prevent scorching, 
and it is material the day of cutting be a fine dry 
one. After wilting sufficient the plants are attached 
to laths and siung up in the withering barn, which 
is quite tight but provided with ventilators for venti- 
lation until the tobacco is thoroughly wilted. When 
thoroughly dried, which is at the outside in two 
months, if is taken down; the leaves stripped from 
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the stalks and piled in heaps. It is explained that 
it is taken down during a warm damp spell. Sup- 
posing the damp spell did nob occur, 1 apprehend 
it couid ke produced by injecting hot vapour into 
the barn or shed. The heaps ave then covered over 
with sacks or cloth to keep them in ‘‘order” which 
means a moist condition in which the leaves will 
not break. The leaves are then packed in boxes 
lined with strong tough paper, which is also tightly 
wrapped over the top betore closing. In this state 
a great deal is sold to the curing or manufacturing 
establishments. Some growers, it is added, care- 
fully sort the leaves and get 3 cents a Ib. more for 
it. Here it will be seen is no question of fermentiny 
for the grower, that being done by others 

In the matter of fermenting there appear several 
methods, of which the following is the first. The 
sweating is done in wooden cases holding: 300 lbs. 
of tobacco. About half an inch blank is left between 
the boards to allow moisture to escape. The boxes 
are then filled with leaves packed with thick ends 
outwards; they we then tightly pressed down to 
exclude air as much as_ possible and the top is 
screwed on the box. he boxes are piled up in the 
warchouse, and there left all through the winter 
and the following summer; being merely changed 
in order once or twice, ¢e@, the bottom box is placed 
at top and all the boxes turned upside down. “his, 
in brief, is apparently the simplest method of all. 
Tt is added that the warehouse temperature is kept 
pretty uniform during the winter and sometimes 
the tobacco is overcured, and sometimes undercured. 
“Nothing in point of fact is done save to maintain 
the temperature of the room moderately uniform. 

In Florida, however, where the Cuba and Sumatra 
kinds are somewhat extensively grown, the process 
is entirely different. To begin with, the leaves are 
gathered as they ripen and not all at once; this 
for the Sumatra kind; the Cuba plant is cut as already 
described. When dried, as in the case of other 
kinds, the leaves are piled for the ferment, and this may 
be done on the floor or inbins. The room is then 
kept very moist, and the temperature also very 
high by artificial means, as may be gathered from 
the following :—‘‘ The temperature of the room is 
kept quite high and the vapeur from the bulk which 
is being worked over is very pungent and almost over- 
powering. There isastrong odour of ammonia which 
inakes it dithcult to breathe.” The bulk is watched 
incessantly and as the temperature rises the tobacco 
piles are tora down and rebuilt, each hand of tobacco 
being shaken out to cool it, prevent sticking and 
dry it somewhat. Before the sweat is completed the 
piles are pulled down in similar fashion eight or ten 
times. ‘Lhe exact time when they should be pulled 
down and rebuilt depends entirely on the rise of 
temperature and the condition of the tobacco, which 
can only be determined by the operator, but the 
temperature of the pile is allowed to rise gradually 
until it occasionally reaches 180 E., this representing 
the maximum, from which the pile slowly recedes 
until the temperature of the room is reached, and 
this temperature of 180 F, must be reached graduaily. 

For the wrapper leaf, the temperature should not 
go too far, but for the filler, the further it goes and 
the more intense the action the stronger and finer 
will be the tobacco, if well done. When the process 
is completed the leaves are very caretully sorted 
into grades and packed into either bales or Carottes 
(cylindrical rolls). The fillecs, that is, the leaves 
reserved for the interior of cigars, are frequently 
re-sweated in order to bring out the fullest quality 
and also petuncd. What may be the scientific 
meaning of petuned (the word itself) IT am unable 
to say, or what language 1b Is derived from, but 
sophistication ” will fit the case very well, as the 
following shows:—‘‘ The essential part of the petuning 
liquid is a thick infusion of tobacco stems of the 
finest quality obtainable. ‘Lo this is added molasses, 
cider, Jamaica rum or sour wine. Other matter is 
also added, but is a secret of the Cuban makers 
which they sre unwilling to divulge, 
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After this the bales are piled in the warehouse, 
and the temperature ot the room kept rather cool, 
and there the tobacco should remain at least two 
years, “and the longer it is left to age the better 
it becomes.’ Other modified methods there are, 
but it would appear much depends on the ferment, 
and pulling the piles to piece: the moment there 
is any danger of over-fermentation: and likewise 
preventing a too rapid fermentation. In every case 
the leaves would appear to be bulked to a cousider- 
able extent either on the floor, in bins, or hogs- 
heads ; and when the tobacco has run tbe course 
of the ferment it is so far complete. 

Ta the case, however, of the celebrated Virginia 
tobaccos, the modification is so considerable as to 
constitute another method. The leaves are taken 
straight away to the barns and hung up. These 
barns have flues running through them, and the 
moment the leaves are hung quite tresh, the fires 
are lit up and heat gradually increased withont 
check day or night until it reaches 80 or 90 de- 
grees and maintained at that until the leaves turn 
a bright yellow, which is in the course of from 18 
to 36 hours, and requires very close watching for 
the correct colour. After this stage is reached the 
temperature is increased hourly five to 10 degrees 
until it reaches 115 to 120° at which itis held until 
complete cure of leaf is effected, after which the 
temperature is slowly run to 160-175° for the pur- 
pose of curing the stalks. 


TYPES OF TOBACCO EXPORTED. 

The United States export an immense lot of 
tobacco to many countries: among them [I find the 
following (the observations appear to me uot altogether 
devoid of a species of humour): 

1. “The German type is a very fat heavy-bodied 
leaf, strong, tough, and elastic ...a fat leaf is always 
demanded.” 

2. “The Italian type is a little lighter in colour 
than the German, very smooth and silky, not so 
fat, but of good length. 

3. “The Austrian type is slightly lighter in colour 
than the Italian, but the two types grade into each 
other so that no sharp lines can be drawn.” 

4. “The French type of tobacco is lighter in 
colour... thinner of body, not so fat; has little 
elasticity, and 11 most ways is a poorer grade of 
leaf than the three types just described.” 

5. ‘‘The Spanish trade takes a large quantity of 
nondescript and low-grade leaf and luges of all types, 
colours, and textures, very little good leafis called 
forse 

Lastly come our gallant Jack Tavs, thus :—‘ The 
heaviest type of tobacco goes to England for use 
in Navy Plug. Sailors require stimulants, and the 
heaviest of tobaccos carrying a high per cent. of 
nicotine are used in Navy Plug.” NICOTIANA. 
—Proneer, Sep. 15, 


eee eg 
CHILE PEPPER CULIURE. 


Mr. J.B. Neff, of Anaheim, California, discourses 
on Chile pepper culture, in the Califonia Cultivator, 
on the basis of his own experience as a successful 
producer of hot stuff. \ 

How Plants are grown.—A hot bed is made by 
excavating about 16 inches deep; fill in to within 
4 inches of the top with damp stable manure, tramping 
down very solidly. Spread about 4 inches of sandy 
loam over the manure. ‘The seed is sown quite 
thickly over the loam, and then about 3 inch of loose, 
sandy soil placed evenly over it, and all kept damp. 
When the plants have two or three leaves, thin to 
1} inches apart each way. The plants must be 
watered while in the hotbed by sprinkling. Great 
care should be taken to protect from frost. 

Soil and Preparation.—Rich, sandy soil is the best 
for the Chile pepper. It should be ploughed deeply, 
and be put in a state of thorough cultivation. Ridges 
should be made 3 feet apart, and the plants set — 
24 feet apart on the ridges, All plants must he on 
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a water live, and to get this the ridges should be 
made, water run down the furrows, and the plants 
placed about 2 inches above the water mark. This 
Insures every plant receiving water when irrigated, 
Plant as soon as danger from frost is past. ‘ 

Cultivation.—Frequent cultivation is necessary until 
the plants get too large to allow of a cultivator and 
horse passing between the rows. All weeds must be 
pulled out. When the plants are set as before noted, 
all the ridge will be on one side. This must be 
worked down with a cultivator, and then a plough 
used to throw earth on either side of the furrow, 
so that the plants will be midway on the ridge. 

Trrigation.— While the plants are small water will 
be needed about once in twenty days, but as they 
get larger it will be needed as often as once a week, 
though only in small quantities. The plant seem 
to have no deep roots, consequently the surface 
soil must be kept damp. 

Picking.—The field should be gone over about once 
a week after the peppers begin to ripen, all that 
are fully ripe being taken off. Great care must be 
exercised to pick all the stem with the pepper. They 
should be allowed to lie in the sun one day after 
being picked in order to toughen the stems and 
prevent them breaking during the process of curing. 

Stringing.—LThe common method is to cut strings 
of strong, smooth twine 8% feet long. Draw this 
tbroiagh a needle about 10 inches long, which is often 


made of a bicycle spoke. Peppers having any breaks 


ry blemishes must be thrown away, as they would 
Oecay before drying properly. Cf course, where an 
dyaporator is used these can be saved. After the 
€trings are full and tied they are hung on nails 
Sriven into a rough pole or other framework standing 
dbout 6 feet from the ground, and left until dry ; 
ar if shelter is available they may be moved before 
Oecoming fully dry and hung closely together under 
buch shelter, but where there is a free cultivation of air. 
8 LLvaporating—Many growers prefer evaporating 
instead of drying. The evaporators used are of 
various designs and sizes, but they should be large 
enough when the peppers are dried on strings to 
hold not less than 500 strings. The usual plan is 
to have a furnace with several turns of 8 to 10 inch 
pipe in the basement, the peppers being placed iu 
the second storey over a very open floor and with 
good ventilation. The temperature must be kept at 
110 degrees Fabry., and in this way the house can 
be refilled about every four days. 

Yield and Price —Both of these, of course, vary 
with the season, soil, and water-supply. I'wo hundred 
and fifty strings of 5 lb. each is called a paying crop, 
but with all conditions favourable, including a late, 
warm season, as high as 400 strings, or even 2,400 lb. 
per acre, of dried peppers may be grown. Prices 
range from 35 to 75 cents. per string if sun-dried, 
and 7% to 124 cents. per Ib. if evaporated — Planting 
Opinion. 

—_—____¢,—— 


A DOUBLE TRAGEDY. 


Down from a twig on a Northern Spy tree 

A canker-worm swung in security ; 

He’d eaten all season since first he was hatched, 

As a ravenous glutton he couldn’t be matched. 

He slipped inch by inch to the grass-covered ground, 

Where he thought safe concealment mightly surely 
be found 

In which he could pupate till autumn set in; 

But a hen came that way and she gathered him in. 

Gathered—gathered—gathered—she vathered him in. 

She gathered him in, and his final vest 

Was there, in there, in her well-filled chest; 

And she strolled around in search for more, 

For it tasted better than aught before. 

Bunt I thought of her end, her final act, 

When the farmer’d slice with a carver’s tact, 

And remark, as each piece made him look less thin, 

““T gather her in, I gather her in, 

Gather—gather—gathber—I gather her in.” 

—American Agriculturist, 
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THA IN. THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Tea is well represented at the Paris Exhibition, 
and vigorous efforts have been made by various 
sections of producers to bring their produce under 
the notice of visitors, says a correspondent of the 
Grocer. China is, as might be expected, in the back- 
ground, and although there isa fair representation. 
of the ordinary products of that country and a good 
Chinese vavilion, tea by itself does not receive any 
special or adequate representation. Close to each 
other in the Colonial portion of the Exhibition, near 
the Trocadero, Japan, India, and Ceylon all have 
pavilions fox the supply of cups of tea to visitors 
at moderate charges, and there is some interest in 
contrasting the different ways in which the teas of 
each have been put before those likely to wish to 
make use of them. 

As might be looked for with a land which has 
recently and most rapidly adopted the civilisation 
of the West, Japan is well forward in methods for 
attracting attention to its products, The beautiful 
pavilion is surrounded bya garden in the Japanese 
style, planted by gardeners brought over from the 
Imperial gardens in Tokio, in which there is a pagoda 
(an exact representation of one of the celebrated temples 
in Japan), and some striking and interesting specimens 
of Japanese art, architecture, and industry. ‘There 
is a separate tea-house, the operations of which are 
conducted under the organisation of the Guild of 
Tea Merchants of Japan. The fabric is of light 
woodwork framing peculiar to Japanese houses and 
the gardeu is surrounded by woodwork railings. the 
whole being dainty and characteristic. The method 
of serving the tea is much the same as in the pavilions 
of the other producing countries, but it is somewhat 
suggestive of the Oriental wisdom and shrewdness 
geverally associated with the wily Mongolian. The 
menu presented to visitors affords a much greater 
range of selection, as well as variety in price, than 
do those of the Indian and Ceylon pavilions. The 
card itself is well got up, printed in French on one 
side and Erglish on the other. It offers a choice 
of the black tea and the green tea of Japan, also 
of the Oolong of Formosa, and for the small sum 
of 5) centimes a daintily-served cup of tea, with 
cakes, can be obtained. For 1 fr. the same is supplied 
with the addition of a small souvenir present and 
a packet of tea, to be taken home. The latter 
is Japan tea of most excellent quality, and 
if one is partial to a drink of the kind, is 
likely to impress favourably. Of course it is absolutely 
different in character from the black tea of India 
and Ceylon; in fact, the difference between the 
infused liqucr of an ordinary Japan tea, as con- 
trasted with black teas such as are drunk in England 
is greater than that between ordinary tea and Ronee 
With the sample of tea is given some literature on 
the subject, printed in French on Japanese paper 

On the first floor of the tea pavilion there isa 
saloon reserved for the service of ceremonial tea 
in the style followed in Japan. An afternoon call 
there is a serious thing, requiring ample time, and 
of the latter a large part is occupied in serving 
tea elaborately. The tea used for this is of a 
particularly fine and delicate character, being 
apparently little move than the dust which covers 
the golden tips on the points of the young leaves. 
It was said to be worth 30 fr. or 40 fr. per lb, and 
was of a very small make, the size being something 
like the very smallest and most powdery dust. and 
the colour deep green. A Japanese lady in attend- 
ance makes and serves this, and visitors take their 
seats on a dais, cross.legged in Japanese fashion 
while the lady from Japan sits in the middle with 
an assortment of brushes, dusters, and tea-cloths 
round about her, so as to produce an absolute 
cleanliness in all the utensils. Hach part of the 
process is conducted with the utmost care, and when 
the tea is finally prepared for dvinking, it is passed 
round in a peculiarly formal manner, with elaborate 
bows on both sides, and has to be drunk out of a basin 
in a fashion which one must see to understand, 
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The Indian pavilion is part of the general exhibition 
given in the Judian Palace, The building is a very 
beautiful and characterisitic one, but there was grave 
delay in its completion and in the opening of some 
sections of it. hat portion set apart for the sale 
of cups of tea is comparatively limited, and is not 
particularly well situated for attracting attention. 
but it is very daintily fitted up. The table service 
as to the cups, pots, &c., used is exceilent. The 
tea is made in the best possible manuer, and the 
tea supplied for consumption, while still xemaining 
pure Indian, is not obtrusively pungent in its chaxacter, 
and very well suited to impress favourably those 
who already like tea and may want to contrast the 
tea of one place of origin with that of another. 


The Indian tea-room has the advantage of having 
a number of beautiful trees actually growing in it. 
Those in charge endeavoured to buy up the right to 
eut them down, which the Exhibition authorities 
would not sell, and it is fortunate they did not do 
so, as in the height of summer they give a grateful 
shade and add much to the pretty effect of the place. 
The tea is served by waitresses speaking several 
languages, who are very beautifully dressed in costumes 
which, although not strictly having any relationship 
to India, axe Oriental in their general character, 
and of a design and in a style which suggests that 
they might have been furnished by Liberty & Co. 
All are dressed alike, but the costumes appear to 
be varied from day to day. Although the tariff was 
somewhat higher than in the Japan tea-room, ex- 
cellent value was given in the quality ot the tea 
and of the biscuits, &e., supplied, and this exhibit 
might be considered a very fair bid on the part of 
the Indian tea people to popularise their proauce 
among the visitors to the Exhibition. A considerable 
number of those seemed to appereciate the advantages 
of an afternoon cup of tea, but it was nob very 
clear whether they were Irench people experimenting 
in what to them was a novelty, or visitors trom 
other lands who were merely following “ their custom 
of an afternoon.” 

Closely adjoiming—in fact, practically part of the 
game block of buildings as the Indian Palace—is that 
of Ceylon, by no means so beautiful in its design and 
execution or in the wealth of characteristic detail, yet 
serving its purpose as a shelter for the representation 
of the products end industries of the island. In 
this instance the pavilion for serving cups of tea 
is right outside, in a separate building, with large 
accommodation in the way of al fresco tables and 
chairs, much in the style of any ordinary French 
cafe. A few Cingalese men, with their characteristic 
tortoise-shell combs in their hair, and dressed in 
the usual white cotton costume ot Ceylon native 
servants, assist in supplying the tea; bus the wait- 
ing is mostly done by waitressess, who might be 
those of an “A. B.C.” shop in London. The trade 
being done is at times very large, and every seat 
seems occupied, A small orchestra plays in one 
corner to attract people, and this seems to answer 
its purpose very successtully. 

The tea supplied on the occasion of my visit to 
the Ceylon pavilion was neither so good in itself, 
so well made, nor so daintily served as the competing 
pavilions, and the value given for money was In- 
ferior to that in cither of the other two, but that 
appeared to be of little consequence. Ceylon tea 
has been so well advertised, not only _throughout 
the Exhibition, but throughout Paris in general, 
and the situation (being at a point where many 
footways meet and cross) being a very desirable one, 
there is no necessity to give more to the customers 
than they expect. A very large trade was being 
done, and apparently many of the visitors were 
French people, and numbers had frequently to be 
turned away. nt 

Ceylon tea generally throughout the Exhibition 
was being exceedingly well pushed in the restaurants, 
the Ceylon Commissioners having made contracts 
with most of them to supply pure Ceylon tea, 
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and a neighbouring restaurant (with a familiar 
English name) had actually gone the length of cutting 
under the rates charged at the tea pavilion to attract 
people into their place for cups of Ceylon afternoon 
tea. 

In Paris generally tea has certainly been more 
in evidence during this Exhibition than ever before, 
several well-known Hnuglish concerns having opened 
depots, and a large number of places having been 
induced specially to push certain Ceylon teas that 
were being exhibited.—J/idian Gardening and Planting. 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


PrRopvuctions OF THE JEWISH COLONIES IN PALESTINE 
AT THe Panis Exuiprrion.— We are informed by Mr. 
S. Eldod, manager and director of the Palestine 
Wine ana Trading Company, Limited, whose business 
prercises are at 11, Bevis Marks, City, that the 
Jewish colonies in Palestine have obtained at the 
Paris Universal Exhibition of 1900, a Goid Medal 
for their wines and Grape-brandy, and a Silver 
Medal for fruit-trees and fruits —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Coox1NG or VeGurarLe-Marrows.—As the season 
of Vegetable-Marrows is now with us, here are two 
very good modes of cooking them, sent us by Dr. E. 
Bonavia :—-‘ (a). ‘ Young Marrow Parmesan Fashion, 
—Take as many very young Marrows as 
you require, cut cach in four, lengthwise; stew 
them with butter. without water, adding salt, till 
they are quite soft; place them on a hot dish, and 
powder them rather thickly with grated Permesan 
cheese. In the same saucepan put a large spoon- 
ful of ‘good stock or gravy; ‘mix in the pnre of 
two or three large tomatos; pour this sauce on the 
Marrows, and serve. ()). Young Marrow, Milanese 
fFashion.—Cut the number required in halves, length- 
wise; half boil them in water and salt ; remove the 
interior of each half, chop it up, and squeeze it in 
a clean rag to remove the water ; then fry a chopped 
Onion in butter, adding the squeezed pulp, thickened 
with a little flour, and add a tablespoonfal of cream, 
if handy; season with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and 
gated Parmesan. The whole should be as thick 
as porridge. When cold, bind the whole with a 
whipped egg or two. Fill the Marrow-shells with 
this stuffing; sprinkle over them some grated Par- 


mesan, and bake toa light ktrown. N.B.—A varia- 
tion of this is the addition of minced-meat and 
Sultana-raisins to the stuffing.” —/bid. 


Wrurr in Cryton.—The attempts which have been 
made in the past to cultivate fruit on alarge scale 
in Ceylon have not been of so encouraging a nature 
that hopes may be entertained that we shall see 
Orange orchards and fields of Pines filling our mar- 
kets with a cheap and abundant suppty of two of 
the best fruits Huropeans can eatin the Hast. Oranges 
remain scarce and dear, which might in the gardens 
of the village around Colombo alone be grown with- 
out trouble and in abuvdance to fill all the require- 
ments of Colombo, and the constanly increasing 
number of steamers and ships putting into our harbour. 
It is possible that the attempts which have been 
made in the past to cultivate Oranges on a large scale 
resulted in afailure on account of the class of plants 
chosen not being best suited to this climate, and 
whilst it is most desirable that better strains should 
be introduced, the Oranges which are in small supply 
in Colombo are not by any means undesirable in 
quality, but the quantity first requires attention. The 
Pines usually cffered for sale in Colombo are of a 
very poor description, yet what Ceylon can do in 
the shape of Pine growing is shown by the delicious 
frnit to be secured by paying an increased figure. 
We are rather sanguine that were a start made by 
encouraging villagers round Colombo to plant the 
best strain of fruit trees, the results would very 
amply repay the time and money expended.—‘‘Times 
of Ceylon.” 7 5 
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THE CAMBRIDGE EXPEDITION TO THE 
MALDIVE AND LACCADIVE ISLANDS. 
The last of the three scientific expeditions 

which have left the University of Cambridge 

during the past two years for “work in yarious 

British dependencies has recently returned. It 

may be remembered that in April, 1899, an ex- 

pedition left for the purpose of investigating the 
formation of coral reefs in Ceylon, the Maldives 
and Laccadives, under the charge of Mr. Stanley 

Gardiner, Balfour Student of the University. 
After several weeks ia Ceylon, three months 

were spent in the island of Minikoi, the most 
southern of the Laceadive Islands, the light- 
house of which is usually seen by travellers to 
the East about a day aud a half before reach- 
ing Colombo. This island has obtained a very 
unenviable notoriety on account of the large 
number of wrecks on its reefs, the last of which 
were the steamship ‘* Thrunscoe,” which went 
ashore shortly before the expedition arrived, and 
the yacht ‘Tolna,” belonging to Count Festetiecs, 
at the beginning of this year. It has long been 
proposed to erect a signal station on the island, 
as it lies in the direct route from the Red Sea 
to Colombo, Australia, and the Far East. From 
this point Mr. Gardiner cannot see that there 
would be any difficulty in communicating by 
means of Mareconi’s apparatus with Southern India, 
or, better, with a station on one of the higher 
mountains of Ceylen. 

The members of the expedition took up their 
residence in a native bungalow, which they had 
erected close to the lighthouse, and from this 
eentre carried on work of a very varied nature. 
The natives were not friendly to the English, on 
account of the disputes which have arisen after 
the various wrecks ou the island though they 
were in no way actively hostile. The population 
numbers about 2,500 adults, of whom less than 900 
are men, the greater number of the native males 
being absent on voyages. Many of them are 
einployed on board the various English steamers 
which sail from Calcutta. The thorough survey of 
the island and its reefs made by the expedition 
revealed the interesting fact that the island 
had been recently elevated to a height of about 
twenty-five feet. Considerable attention was also 
paid to the currents’ round the reefs, which were 
found to be very varied, and large collections of 
the land and marine fauna were obtained. 

In October Mr. Gardiner, accompaned by Mr. 
Forster Cooper, proceeded to the Maldive 
Islands, where they were very kindly received 
by the Sultan, who is locally knownas the Sultan 
of the 12,000 Lands. The group was found ina 
ferment owing to a recent change of Grand Vizier 
and theremoval of Mr- Nusserwanjee Dadabhoy by 
her Majesty’sship ‘‘ Marathon.” Owing to these 
causes considerable opposition was shown through- 
out to the work of the expedition by diftereut 
Ministers and nobles. The Sultan, however, lent 
a schooner of about 18 tons, and did everything in 
his power to assist the work, despatching a Royal 
proclamation to every part of nis dominions. 

The group, it may not be generally known, is 
about 500 miles long, and consists of a periect 
maze of small islands and reefs. Tt has passed 
successively into the hands of the Portuguese, 
Dutch, French and English, the old treaty of 
friendship and alliance with the Dutch being 
renewed yearly with the Governor of Ceylon by 
mutual presents of local produce to the value of 
about £20, Owing to disputes arising out of the 
wreck of a German vessel, a second treaty has, 
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however, lately been made in respect to salvage. 
The people are Mahomedaus of mixed Cinga- 
lese, Arab, and Malay stock, and the. Sultan 
claims to have been given his title at Damas- 
cus by a former Caliph. All trade has to be 
carried on at Male, the Suitan’s island, ex- 
cept in Maldivian vessels, and a small fleet of 
schooners is run by various Boinbay merchants 
in Colombo. Rice is the principal import, no 
grain having been in recent years. grown ; 
and coconuts and dried fish, a kind of ‘‘ Bombay 
duck,’ are given in exchange. Steamboats seldom 
visit the island on account of the strong 
cenrrrents and numerous reefs, which are constantly 
growing up or being washed away. Indeed, the 
navigation of steel ships is practically impossible 
except in bright. sunny weather. A good in- 
stance of this was seen on the occasion of the 
visit of her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Marathon” in 1899, 
when, in passing out of Male atoll, she stuck 
for some time on a reef, which was supposed to 
have at least seven or eight fathoms of water 
over it, A hurried survey of the group was 
made in 1836, but the people at that time-were 
in a very disturbed state and few islands . were 
visited. Since then practically no Europeans, 
except afew wrecked sailors, have visited any part 
of the group except the Male atoll, and nothing 
was known of the internal affairs or government of 
the many islands. 

The expedition visited over 300 islands in 
every part of the group except the most north- 
ern atoll of Tiladummati, partly in the Sultan’s 
schooner and partly in the steamship ‘ Lieafaee,” 
which was for some time chartered. At all the 
islands the members of the expedition went 
freely among the people, talked to them, and 
heard their legends and grievances. In every- 
thing their proceedings were the objects of the 
greatest curiosity, thousands of people who had 


never seen a white man before visiting their 
vessel. As far as possible observations were car- 


ried out, in particular en the currents of the 
group, and numerous soundings of the greatest 
interest were made. The positions of islands and 
reefs in the atolls were fixed, and all the latter 
were thoroughly dredged. Large collections, too, 
were madé of the land and reef fauna. 

On the whole, the work of the expedition, 
though the white members suffered severely from 
Maldive fever, was of a very satisfactory char- 
acter. The government, mode of life, wants and 
relationships of the people have been investigated, 
and specimens of nearly all articles of native 
manufacture obtained. With regard to the reefs, 
it is hoped chat these investigations will set 
many scientific points at rest in respect to their 
formation in the Indian Ocean. ‘The collections, 
too, should once for all decermine the possibility 
of there having been at one time in this region 
» large island, which has been repeatedly called 
juio existence to explain the present distribution 
of animals and plants. It is hoped to communi- 
eate some of the results of the expedition to the 
meeting of the British Association at Bradford 
in September.—London Times, Aug. 18. 


ey 


JIPIJAPA OR PANAMA HATS. 


Keuador is the real home of the hats wrongly 
designated under the name of ‘‘Panama,” and 
according to the Recueil Consulaire Belge this 
industry afterwards extended to Peru and other 
countries, even to Yucaton in Mexico. Every- 
where in Latin America the hat is known under 
the name of ‘‘Jipijapa” in honour of the city 
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where its manufacture was first started. It is 
only in Europe or outside of the producing coun- 
tries that this hat receives the name of a city 
which does not make it. The finest hats are 
made in Jipijapa and at Montecristi, in the pro- 
vince of Manabi (Ecuador), this industry being 
one of the greatest resources of the country, 
The toquilia or leaf of a small plant is used for 
this purpose. It grows abundantly in the country 
the leaves coming up inthe shape ofa fan. The 
plant is the Carludovica palmata. ‘there are 
jipijapas of all qualities, from those costing 
a few pence to those worth several pounds. The 
merit of these last, really marvels of fineness, 
consists as much in the scarcity of the straw 
as in the difficulty of the weaving, and there- 
fore it is exceptional to find these hats on the 
general market. The hats of current sale cost 
a few shillings, thefinest not exceeding from £5 
to £6 in price. In buying a Panama it is neces- 
sary to ascertain two things—that the straw is 
whole and that it isnot stiffened. Itis not easy 
to recognise this first condition. In order to 
make two from one, the weavers split the straw 
with such perfection that unless a person is 
accustomed to such examinations it is almost 
impossible for him to distinguish the difference. 
Of equal fineness the hat made from whole straw 
is worth three or four times the one manufactured 
from the straw that has been split. The second 
condition is easily recognised for the hats are 
stiffened to make the straw firmer and white. 
Good toquilla is white and stiff enough not to 
need any gum, and only ordinary Panamas are 
stiffened.—Jouwrnal of the Society of Arts, Aug. 17. 


renee 
COLOPHONY AND TURPENTINE, 


The Forest Department have recently erected a 
Gistillery at Nurpur, Punjab, for the manufacture of 
rosin and turpentine from the crude oleo-resin which 
exudes from the Pinus longifolia, a tree which occurs 
plentifully in the Western Himalayas and less so in 
the Eastern. The trees are tapped by cutting wounds 
in the main trunk and suspending small earthenware 
cups for the reception of the exuding resin, the wounds 
being extended when they cease to flow. The 
samples produced in the factory are very good, 
the rpentine being quite colourless and the rosin 
being pale and clear. he Forest Department 
possesses, of course, a decided advantage in having no 
difficulty about trees to tap, but arrangements might 
be made for the tapping of forest trees on payment of 
a fee to the department. ‘lhe business must be a 
lucrative one, as the department has furnished their 
factory with copper plant at a considerable expense.— 
Indian Planters’ Gazette, Aug. 25. 

<> 
, THE COFFE® CROP IN COORG. 


An estimate of the evffee crop in Coorg for 
1900 has been received from the local Administra- 


tion, and the figures are appended, with the 
estimates of 1899 for comparison :— 
1899. 1960. 
Estimated yield (Ii ewt.an acre ‘Tons. Tons. 
for Iuropeans in 1899 and 2 
ewt. in 1900) city 60 2,089 2,751 
Estimated yield (4 cwt. an acre 
for natives in 1899 and 3 cwt. 
in 1900) wi ae 683 1,120 
Total .. 2,772 3,871 
Estimated average yield per acre cwt. cw. 
of ordinarily well cultivated 
coffee in full bearing 2 22 
Export of coffee taken from th Tons. Tons. 
toll gate returns 4,134 2,366 


Average annual export of coffee 
in the ten preceding years... 8,228 3,326 f 
Taking the average crop to be about 5,100 tons 
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the estimate of 3,871 tons for the present season 
represents about 76 per cent of the average against 
53°3 per cent in 1899,—Indian Gardening and 
Planting. 

erence! 


IEA :—THEA OR CHA, 
WHAT CHINESE DRS. SAY. 


“The Chinese physicians say that upon the monn- 
txin Tiengo grow above one hundred sorts of Simples 
all of very sovereigu yirtues. But, amongst all others, 
China is famous for a herb called Thea or Cha, and 
whereof the natives and other neighbouring people 
make their drink called Thea or Cha, taking ifsname 
frsin the herb. Of ail the places in Ciiina this herb 
grows fastest, and in greatest abundance, in the pro- 
vince of Nanking, near to the city of Sinchen, and 
indeed the same is only found in China, Siam, and in 
the island of Japan. The leaves thereof are very 
like unto those of Sumack, and that thisis a sort of 
Sumack none need to doubt. However, it springs not 
wild, but by manuring; is no tree nor herb, but a 
bush or shrub, which they plant upon little hills three 
feet asunder, aud grow as high as a Rosetree, the 
branches whereof are full of flowers and thin leaves of 
a dark green colour, which, thongh they differ not 
in shape, yet they are of several sizes, for upon one 
shrub are at least of five several degrees in bigness. 
The first and biggest grow upon the lowerraost sprigs ; 
next to them follow those cf fhe next size, and are 
lesser than the fivst, and so by degrees grow all the 
other sorts. But so much as these leaves decrease 
upward in bignezs so much the more the increase in 
price, for a pound of dried leaves of the first bigness 
is worth five Dntch shillings, that of the second big- 
ness is worth fifty shillings, but that of the third 
five guilders, that of the fourth fifteen, and that of 
the fifth and last bigness fifty. Yea, sometimes one 
hundred andfifty guilders a pound if well prepared. 
Upon the branches grow small green buds, which 
produce little flowers with white leaves, yellow with- 
in, and in bigness, fashion, aud colour very like the 
flower of Sweet Briar, but different from it in smell. 


- After that the flowers are shed, there remains a huek 


which contains a blackish seed, which, being sown 
in the ground, brings forth the third year new bushes, 
from whose leaves is gathered every year a rich har- 
vest, and that in such places where it rains and snows 
asit does in Kurope, so that itis probable enough 
that there might be bushes raised from that seed 
if it were sawn in some shady fruitful Huropean soil. 
It is full of epreading roots, which run but shallow 
in the ground, and are good for nothing; but the 
leaves they gather every day, and, drying them in the 
shade, preserve them for their drink Thea, which 
they use instead of beer, not oniy at tables, but upon 
all visits and entertainments, and, which is more 
whosoever has anything to dispatch in tke palaces of 
the Grandees is presented as soon as he is seated 
with a cup of this liquor, which is always drunk, or 
rather supped off hot, according to the fashion of the 
ancient Romans, who esteemed more of warm than 
cold water. If at any time this liquor proves bitter 
to the taste they mingle a little sugar with it, and 
drink it to drive away drowsiness, But such especially 
find the benefit in drinking thereof who have over- 
charged their stomachs with eating, or discomposed 
their brains with too much strong drink, for it is a 
very great drier of gross humours and dispels vapours, 
occasioning sleep, It strengthens the memory, but 
increases gall if drunkin tceo great a quantity. In brief, 
they extol the virtues of this drink infinitely, and 
attribute their not having the stone or gout 1o this, 
as they term it, most noble drink, which we may 
believe the rather because in all our journey forward 
and backward we saw nobody afflicted with these 
distempers. There is a very great difference in the 
manner of preparing and using this liquor between 
the Chinese and those of Japan, for the Japonners 
beat the leaves to a powder, and mingle it with boil- 
ing water in a cup, which they afterwards drink off, 
but the Chinese put the leaves whole into a pot of 
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boiling water, which, having lain in steep for some 
time, they sip off hot, without swallowing down any 
of the leaves, but only the quintessence thereof ex- 
tracted. Others prepare it with milk and a little salt 
mingled with the water, which is not so well approved; 
but, however prepared, it is not only drunk in China 
and other parts of India brt is much used likewise in 
divers other countries, and the general consent of all 
people that they tind much gocd by it enhances the 
price, and makes the same to be sold here ata very 
dear rate.—Hztract from an Embassy from the 
Kast-India Company of the United Provinces to 
the Grand Tariar Cham, Emperour of China, 
1669. . English . . by J Ogibbdt, Esq., Master 
of his Majestic’s Revels in London.’—Gardeners 
Chronicle. 
Gees 


SHELLAC. 


_ There seems to be no reason why the Coccid, Tach- 
ardia lacca should not be artifically propagated. 
Were plantations of the trees upon which lac is 
formed, among which are Butea frondosa, Zizyphus 
aylopyra, Mimosa sp., Hrythrina sp. and Croton lacci- 
fera, made in suitable localities, there is every likeli- 
hocd that the artificial protection of the eggs aad the 
careful distribution of the same would lead to the 
increased production and facility of collection of lac, 
Exactly as one of the wax insects, Mricerus pela, 
which is closely allied to 7. lacca, and has the same 
habits and transformations, is cultivated in China, so 
might this sp2cies be worked to advantage in India. 
More difficulty is indeed attached to the rearing of the 
wax insect in China than would be found in the case 
of the Jac insect. The Chinese in the district of Sze- 
chuen, where the wax insect produces best, collect 
the eggs from what is supposed to be a more healthy 
district for their oviposition, viz., the region of Been- 
Chang. The producers carry the eggs over mountain- 
ous country to the more suitable district for wax 
production, the distance between the places occupying 
about a fortnight to cover. The eggs are then tied 
up in small bags and suspended from the twigs of 
the evergreens, on to which the newly-latched larves 
swarm and subsequently produce a coating of wax 
in the same manner that the lac insect produces lac. 
Both the gum lac and the dye made by the insects 
are marketable products.—Indian Planters’ Gazette, 
Aug. 25. 


AGRICULTURE AND CHINA MATTING, 
(From an ex: Ceylon resident.) 
Manila, Aug. 17. 

Ihe CivilCommissioners take over power here 
from General Macarthur, the Military Gov- 
ernor, next month, and one of them will start 
an Agricultural Department, but I am afraid 
they will be long in starting Experimental 
Gardens. ; 

You will see by the paper I am sending 
that the Government have selected a site 
for a Sanitarium on the Benguet hills. It 
_ will be reached by rail from Manila to Dagu- 
pan (across Luzon) and a small hill railway is 
to be made from Dagupan up the hills. Tam 
afraid it willbe two years before this line is 
made, as everything is dene very slowly. 
Manila is improved since the American occu- 

ation, but there is plenty of roona for more 
improvements, especially in the roads. Bad 
roud metal is put down and rollers are un- 
known. : —— 
A SANITARIUM FOR LUZON. 

Tiuzon is to have a Sanitarium, It will be located 
up in the lite giving mountains of Benguet at a 
place called Bogio, about 45 miles from Dagupan to 
which place it will be united by a mountain rail- 
road, and all this will be done as soon as possible 
and within a year, Messrs, Wright and Worcester 
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of the Civil Commission journeyed north to locate a 
suitable site for a Sanitarium. These gentlemen ree 
turned to Manila last Friday, filled full with praise 
for the Benguet country. In selecting Bogio for the 
proposed sanitarium, the commission had three very 
Important matters in view, the first of which was, 
of course, a health resort. A place where, during 
the most oppressive months of the Luzon year, 
Americans and Europeans could go and rest and 
recuperate. For this purpose the place chosen is 
admirably situated. It is high in the mountains 
and contains an abundance of the purest, freshest 
water, the nights and days are cool, the scenery 
superb and inspiring. Besides the motives of health, 
the establishment of a summer resort here and the 
building of a railroad from Dagupan will be the 
means of opening uy a wonderfully rich region, and 
will in this way prove a good political move, while 
from a military point of view such a step would 
be invaluable.—Manila Times, August 16th. : 


CHINA MATTING MANUFACTURING CO: 
PROSPECTUS, 

Capital, $1,000,000 (Hongkong 
into 60,000 shares of $20 
is payable on application and {5 on  allot- 
ment, Head office Hongkong. This Company has 
been formed for the purpose of making by power-looms 
straw matting of the same description as that now 
produced by hand-looms in the neighbourhood of 
Canton (Ohina.) The export of Matting from China 
to the United States has of late years become a most 
important trade, having risen in the last 10 years as 
follows:—from 179,472 rolls shipped in 1889-1890 to 
370,170 rolls shipped in 1898-1899 but, as usual, the qua- 
lity of the goods has fallen away with the increased 
demand, while prompt delivery to contract time has 
become increasingly difficult. 

Many attempts have been made to devise looms 
which could be worked by steam to take the place of 
the crude hand loomsused by the Chinese and Japa- 
nese, but success has only been attained by a loom 
which became the property of the Kobe Manu- 
facturing Co., and which has since been brought 
to a high state of perfection by further inventions 
and improvements. 

The promoters of this company, having experi- 
mented with a smail trial plant of 50 of these power 
looms and introduced various further improvements 
suggested by their knowledge of the Matting trade 
and requirements of the market in the United States, 
are now Satisfied that Matting made by such machi- 
nery must supersede that made by hand looms and 
have accordingly entered into an agreement with the 
Kobe Manufacturing Co, to acquire all the rights to 
the invention, 

While experimenting with 50 looms, some 10,000 rolls 
were madeand shipped and the reports on the later 
and better made shipments were all of a highly favours 
able and enccwraging nature, the evenness of the fabria 
and the great improvement on the old hand-loom mats 
ting, especially as regards the selvage or edge, being 
particularly praised and commented on. One great 
difficulty was to get the machiaes to turn over the 
straw soas to produce a clean surface at the edges of 
the Matting. his difficulty was overcome some few 
months ago, and the looms can now, in the opinion of 
experts, turn outa perfect fabric. As each power 
loom can produce about 30 yards aday as against6 
yards produced by hand-loom, thesaving in the time ia 
obvious, while the advantage of being able to 


Currency) divided 
each, of which $5 


rely upon punctual delivery will be agreat boon 
to dealers at home who at present have to put 
up with much delay and loss of time in 


getting theiz goods, The advantage is still more obvious 
to-day in view of the political unrest all over China 
and the great probability of the present troubles in 
the North spreading to the South, in which case 
the matting industry in the districts around Canton is 
likely to suffer to such an extent that if may taka 
years to recover, matting being entirely dependent 
upon the labor of the peasant class when ney en 
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gaged in their ordinary farm work, It it proposed to 
erect a Factory capable of running 450 looms pro- 
ducing about 100,000 rolls per annum, of which it ia 
estimated, at the prices recently obtained in the 
United States for the Matting sent there for sale, 
there would be a net profis of a least {p14 per roll, 
or say $159,000. In course of time further experience 
and economies wiil undoubtedly improve upon these 


figures. The promoters of this Company have, as 
before stated, experimented with 50 looms and 
having acquired from the Kobe manufacturing 
Company all the rights to the invention 
will transfer the same to the new company 
together with fifty looms and other machi- 
mery, stock in trade, good will, etc. for 


$350,000 (Hongkong currency), which amount will be 
taken by the Kobe Manufacturing Company and the 
promoters in shares. The capital of the company, 
as far as can be roughly estimated, will be laid out 
in the following manner:—Land, buildings and 
machinery, $470,000; working capital, $180,000; Kobe 
Manufacturing Oompany and promoters for rights, 
good-will and sundry machinery, including engine and 
50 looms, $350,000 taken in shares.—Total, $1,000,000. 
—Manila Times Aug. 16. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE ZOO. 


At the mouthly meeting yesterday of the Zoological 
Society of London at the offices in Hanover Square, 
Dr. Henry Woodward, £.R.S., vice-president, in the 
chair, it was reported that there had been 137 addi- 
tions to the saciety’s menagerie during July. Among 
them special attention was directed to a fine pair of 
tigers (Felis Tigris) from Mysore, India, presented 
by H.H. the Maharani Regent of Mysore; to asharp- 
nosed badger (Meles leptorhynchns), from China, re- 
presenting a species which had not been in the 
society’s collections since 1873; and to a young 
female brindled gnu (Connochoetes taurina), born in 
the society’s gardens, being the first instance of this 
species breeding in the society’s menagerie. It was 
also announced that the Right Hon. Cecil J Rhodes 
had presented to the menagerie a lioness which had 
arrived on the 11th inst. in the steamer Saxon, of the 
Union Gas'le Company, and that the company had 
kindly brought it from the Cape freight {free.— 
Globe, Aug. 17. 


— 
GOLD CRAZE IN MADAGASCAR. 


Paris, Aug. 17.—The discovery cf goldin the 
Malagasy provinces of Imerina and Ambositra 
has generated a veritable craze in all sections of 
the population, irrespective of race or colour. All 
ties of business, family, and long residence in the 
capital and other centres are being uprooted, and 
there is a universal rush for the new Hl Derado. 
The fever of speculation has already been pro- 
ductive of much misery. There is no doubt that 
there are gold deposits, bub most of these found 
hitherto prove to have been almost exhausted 
by natives before the French Conquest. The 
gold region extends about 100 miles scuth of 
Antananarivo.— Daily Hupress. 


—B- 
CAPRIFICATION OF FIGS. 


The process of caprification or cross-pollenisation 
of Smyrna Figs is performed chiefly by women and 
children ;it consists in gathering the Profichi, and 
suspending them in the branches of the Smyrna tree, 
says California Kruit Grower. In the Meander 
orchards it is customary to string the hard Profichi 
on the ends of rushes, which axe pushed horizontally 
throuch the sides of the Fig; if the Profichi are 
plentiful two are strung on each end of the rush, which 
‘js then jirown up into the Smyrna tree and caught 
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among the branches. The fig wasp, on emerging from 
the Profichi, enters the Figs nearest to hand, not 
discerning any external difference between the 
young Sinyrns Figs and the young Mammoni, which 
it would enter if stillin the caprifig tree. But once 
inside the tig wasp discovers that something is wrong, 
for, instead of finding short-styled gall flowers in which 
it could lay its eggs, there are only female flowers 
with long styles, which are entirely unfitted to 
receive the eggs; insect is unable to escape, and in 
darting about in vain efforts to find some gall flowers, 
the pollen with which it was so freely dusted in 
emerginz from the Profichi is rubbed into the re- 
ceptive stigmas of the female flowers. The little wasp 
finally diesin the Fig without having been able to 
provide for the production of its kind, and on cutting 
open a Smyrna Fig shortly after caprification one can 
usually find the dead insect. 

The quantity of caprifigs needed to caprificate a Vig 
tree varies with the sizeofthe tree. In Smyrnasome 
thirty Figs are required to caprificate a large full- 
grown, edible Fig tree. = 


a ee eee 
TRADE IN BORNEO. 


The report of Mr. Consul Keyser on the trade in 
Borneo has just been received. With regard to 
Brunei, it appears that there is a good opening 
for the collection and cultivation of rubber and 
gutta-percha, but the Chinese haye practically 
killed the trade and driven the natives out of their 
country. ; 

Sarawak, which is governed by Rajah Sir 
Charles Brooke, is, however, progressing rapidly, 
and the exports of rubber and gutta-percha from 
this district are increasing every year, as the fol- 
lowing figures show 


The reports being as follows :— 


1898 1899 ; 
Gutta-percha 513,200 Tb. 1,362,267 Ib. 
India-rubber 515,333 1b. 664,133 ib. 


These, with rattans, form the chief articles of 
of export.—Indiarubber Journal, Aug. 20. 


——$_—___ —___—_—~ 
LINSEED OIL-CAKE. 
This product has long been known to gardeners in 


the country as a valuable manure for fruit trees, 
especially for vines and peaches ; but its use has not 


_been as general as its valuable properties warrant. 


Mixed with lime it has = wonderful effect on fruit 
trees. Judging from the reports on experiments 
carried out on the several Government experi- 
mental farms by the application of limseed cake to 
certain cereal crops, the conclusion to be drawn is that 
itis one of the best fertilising agents we have. As a 
cattle food and even for horses, its value is fully re- 
eognised in England and Scotland ana hundreds of — 
tons cf it are imported annually from India by 
Scotch farmers, who are better acquainted with its 
valuable properties than the Indian vyots. As with 
bone-meal so with linseed oil-cake. ‘'hose out of 
India think more of it than the Indians, with the 
result that, instead of being utilised in this country 
for the manuring and fertilisation of crops, these 
valuable substances are being sent out of the country. 
It is astviking commentary on the peculiar conditions 
obtaining ia India, that the people do not recognise 
the value of theirown indigenous products, and allow 
foreigners to exploit them to their own advantage. 
Messrs. Barry and Co., Calcutta, are the Managing © 
Agents of the Gourepore Co , lid.,and will be glad to — 
furnish particulars as to the linseed oil-cake manu- 
factured by the latter—Indian Gardening and 
Planting, dug. 39, re 
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CEYLON TIMBERS. 


Amongst tropical timbers there are some 
peculiar to Ceylon which occupy the first 
rank in importance, some even being un- 
equalled in beauty and commercial value, e.g., 
Calamander and Hbony. The Timber Expert 
for the Imperial Institute has recently inade 
an examination of samples of Ceylon timbers 
and has pointed out in several cases the 
probability of certain kinds gaining increased 
favour in the timber market, more especially 
with cabinet makers. Some of the samples, 
however, at his disposal were from uncertain 
sources and of doubtful species; whilst with 
many the age of the trees from which they 
were obtained could not be determined. 
Obviously, the latter character is of vital 
importance in estimating the value of timbers. 
The age of trees grown in temperate climates 
can generally be distinguished by the number 
of rings to be seen in a transverse section 
of the stem, each ring indicating a definite 
period of growth, owing to one season of 
activity being followed by one of rest in 
the same year. In Ceylon, however, where 
the vegetation is generally evergreen and 
therefore comparatively uniform in rates of 
growth throughout the year, the idea of 
“annual rings” can no longer be relied 
upon as indicating the exact age of a par- 
ticular tree. 

The rates at which trees grow, and therefore 
the seasonal rings in their stems, are, to a 
great extent, controlled by climatic con- 
ditions ; and since Ceylon, above all places, 
offers such a great variation in this respect, 
it is more than probable that if sections of 
trees from different parts of the island 
were examined, certain conclusions could be 
arrived at which would be capable of genera 
application. The only way in which reliable 
information can be obtained on the point 
in question is by examining as many trees 
as possible, of known age. The knowledge 
thus gained can then be applied in solving 
the age of timbers about which no record of 
planting has been made. 

In this connection we learn that Mr. 
Herbert Wright, the Scientific Assistant at 
Peradeniya Gardens, is giving special atten- 
tion to the subject of annular rings and 
planters when felling any trees (in the hill 
or lowcountry—in the Puttalam and South 
Batticaloa districts, where coconut clear- 
ings are being made) would do well to 
forward to him thin sections of the 
same, about three inches in thickness. Mr. 
Wright, more particularly, wants sections 
of trees ‘‘of knownage.” Such, however, can 
only refer to timber trees planted on estates 
or around bungalows, and chiefly of imported 
-—~Australian, Indian or Japanese—trees. We 
have never heard of any planter trying to 

row the cabinet-wood-yielding trees of the 
island, more especially Ebony and Cala- 
mander? If we are wrong, our good friends, 
Mr. W. H. Wright and Mr. Wm. Jardine, 
will correct us. Indeed, Calamander is inearly 
extinct in the Crown forests in the island. 
Here is what Dr. Trimen says in_ his 
* Flora? :— 

Diospyros quaesita : 

Forests of the moist low country below 1,000 ft.; 

rare, Sivghe Raja Forest; Hiniduma; Potapitiya, 
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Kukul Korale; Karawita Kande; Ratnapura; Dota- 
lankanda, Pasdun Korale. FJ. April. Endemic. This 
affords the finest of the variegated woods known as 
Calamander, The tree is much sought after, and, 
from being destroyed in many places, is becoming 
more and more scarce. Thunberg in 1777 first dis- 
covered ‘Calaminder’ wood to ba produced by a 
sjecies of Diospyros (see his ‘ Travels,’ vol. iv.). 

The shape and large size of the fruit afford a ready 

means of determining this species, and the venation 
of the large leaves is also characteristic. 
And from the current ‘“ Agricultural Maga- 
zine” we extract a passage out of a report by 
Mr. A. &. Broun, Conservator of Forests :— 

Ebony, as has already been mentioned, is found in 


small quantities in this zone, but the most important 
tree of this family, which is unfortunately almost 


‘ extinct, the Coromandel or Calamander wood of com- 


merce, Diospyros quaestta, is still found here and there 
in the Pasdun Korale and in the Hinidun Pattu. 
Attempts have been made for several years to obtain 
the fruit in order to propagate the species artificially, 
but, although rewards hase been offered, none has 
been obtained. 


Still another extract we take from the late 
Wm. Ferguson’s pamphlet on ‘Ceylon 
timber trees ” :— 

I recollect reading in 1849, a very interesting ac- 
count by Mendis Modliar of the mode of procuring 
Calamander Wood, and the fact that the variegated 
partsomucn in request is an accidental product of 
tne tree, some trees producing none of it,some near the 
lower part of the trunk, whilst in others it is found 
only near the middle of the trees, and generally not 
in luxurianttrees growing in rich soil, butin those 
growipg in dry rocky ground. hese remarks apply to 
several of the trees producing variegated or orna- 
mental woods, such as the Tamarind, in which the 
beautiful Calamander-like wood is found only in very 
old trees, and generally in the heart of the lower part 
of the trunk, or in the roots: and the differences of 
soil, climate and situation havesuch an effect on the 
timber of the same species of tree, that unless 
these facts are taken into account respecting the 
specimens used as tests, the tables of strength, weight 
per cubic foot, specific gravity, w&s., d&c., are not to be 
depended upon. Again the times of felling, mode of 
seasoning, &c., shonld also be taken into account, 


> 


NITROGEN AND ELioTriciry.—Tesla says it 
will yet be feasible to procure nitrogen from the 
air in a form suitable for fertilising purposes by 
means of electricity. By transmitting electrig 
power great distances without wires, Tesla also 
thinks that power will be made so cheap that 
it will pay to pump water for irrigating lands 
that cannot be otherwise utilised. Yet such a 
source of cheap nitrogen would be no more re- 
markable and not as practicable as the method 
by which every intelligent farmer now extracts 
nitrogen from the air instead of paying for it. 
Legnminous crops have the power to extract 
nitrogen from the soil’s atmosphere by means of 
nitrifying organism or bacteria. These crops will 
thrive on poor land if dressed with a little 
potash and phosphoric acid, and then if ploughed 
under (in whole or in part), the nitrogen thus 
obtained is added to the soil’s supply of plant 
food. ‘The wonderful function of bacteriais just 
beginning to be realised in agriculture as in 
other industries. In this aad other ways Nature 
will help intelligence as applied to farming, more 
readily and efficiently than to idly wait some 
transeendant discovery for the artificial extrae- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen,—Amertcan Agr% 
culturist, 
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THE WALAWE ESTATES COMPANY. 
RICE GROWING. 

The Government Gazette contains the memoran- 
dum and articles of Association of this Company 
formed to take on Jease and thereafter purchase 
or otherwise acquire the Walawe estate at 
Ambalantota, and prepare, manufacture, treat, 
and make marketable paddy, rice, tea, copperah, 
oil, and (or) other crops or produce, 

The nominal capital of the Company is one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand rupees, divided 
into 205 preference shares of 100 each, 
bearing a cumulative preferential dividend at the 
rate ofeight percent. per annum, andalsorankingin 
priority to the ordinary shares for return of capital 
upon a winding up of the Company and 725 ordi- 
tary shares of R100 each, the remaining 595 
shares of R100 each to be issued hereafter in 
such manner as the Company may direct, with 
power to increase or reduce the capital. Ather 
the payment of the cumulative preferential divi- 
dend at the rate of eight per cent. per annum, and 
acumulative dividend on the ordinary shares at 
the rate of eight per cent. per annum, the balance 
profits of any year which the Directors may re- 
commend for division shall be divided and paid as 
to two-thirds to the preference and ordinary share- 
holders parti passu, and as to one-third to Hd- 
ward Elliott so long ashe shall be Manager of 
the Company, and upon the retirement of the said 
Edward Elliott from the management the balance 
profits shall be divided between the preference 
and ordinary shareholders part passu. The 
signatories are :—H Creasy, Colombo, G H Alston, 
A Thomson, G W Carlyon, W Henry Figg, 
Whittall & Co. and per pro. KH 3% Creasy, RE 
Shaw. 


NYASSALAND COFFEE COMPANY. 
THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DIRECTORS. 


Drmectors :—Messrs. W P Metcalfe, Chairman ; 
Geo, Kent Deaker, H Creasy and W Shakspeare. 


ACREAGE. 
10 acres coffee planted Dec. 1895. 
240 do do do 1896—Feb. 1897. 


883 do do 
633 acres under cultivation. 
2,843 acres reserve. 


do 1896—Feb. $1898. 


Total 3,476 acres. 

The Directors beg to submit the accounts closing 
the year 1899, the period under review covering 
six months only. 

SUPERINTENDENCE.—During the six months Mr. G 
N Barclay was in charge of the estate. 

Procress oF Works.—The ordinary routine work 
of the estate was partially carried out, but possibly 
owing to Mr. Barclay’s unfortunate illness, the weed- 
ing, from latest reports received, would appear to 
have suffered from lack of supervision, Mr. Robins 
being absent on furlough. 

Crop For 1900.—The issue of this report has been 
delayed in the hope that full information would 
have ere this been received, but the Directors re- 
gret that no details have yet come to hand as to the 
outturn, The accounts to the end of April show 
42 bushels parchment coffee secured as the result of 
first pickings, 

TinAncrAL Posirion.—To the 31st December, 1899, 
the Company was indebted to Messrs, Carson & 
So. to the extent of R8,500, and they have con- 
tinued to finance the Company during the present 
year. It has not yet been found practicable to 
conclude the arrangements foreshadowed in the last 
Director's report. 

Dinecrors,—Mr, W P Metcalfe retires by rotation 
but is eligible for re-election. 
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Aupitor.—The appointment ofan Anditor for the 
urrent year rests with the meeting. 


DOOMOO TEA COMPANY. 
THE DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 

Directors :—Messrs, W Kiasgsbary, F W Bois, W 
D Gibbon. 

Your Directors beg to submit their Report and Ac- 
counts for the season ending 30th June 1900, 

The tea received from the two estates aggregated 
242,790 lb. against an estimate of 220,000 lb. and the 
price realized was 4C°57 cents per pound against 42°83 
cents per pound the previous season, The cost of 
production was however reduced by almost 4 centsa 
pound the resulting profit being 13°88 cents per pound 
against 12°22 cents. 

The Doomoo Factory has been removed and re- 
erected at Verellapatna as a withering shed, and the 


. whole of the Company’s Tea is now manufactured on 


the latter Estate, this having been considered advis- 
able owing to the rapidly increasing cost of firewood. 

The amount available to deal with is R37,264:92 
and your Directors recommend that R2,500 be passed 
to Depreciation account R5,000 to Reserve account 
that a Dividend of 7 per cent for the year be paid 
forthwith and the balance of R1i,764-92 be carried to 
next account. 

The Directors would also ask the shareholders to 
sanction the payment of a bonus of Ra00 to Mr, 
Mason for his efficient and economical working. 

The estimate for the current seasonis 245,000 Ib. 
Tea on an expenditure of R71,205—which includes 
a sum of R3,000 for a new bungalow which is neces- 
sary on Verellapatna. 


The acreage of the two estates is as follows 


viz :i— 
Doomoo 210 acres Tea 6 years old and upwards. 
3 ? , 
6 ‘ ie under 2 years. 
219 
D0; Timber. 
as 4, Chena and Patna. 
299 acres, 
Verellapatna 345 acres Tea 5 years old and upwards. 
120 ” 4 ” ” 
35 39 3 rh 39 
24 ” 2 a ” 
524 


10 acres Grass. 
154 ,, Chena and Patne. 
688 acres. 

In accoréance with the Articles of Association Mr. 
F W Bois retires from the Board, bat being eligible 
cfficers himself for re-election. 

It will also be necessary to appoint an Auditor for 
season 1900—i1901. 


—_.—_____. 


NYASSALAND CorrEE CoMPANY.— We regret 
to see that this enterprising Company is to 
be no exception to the usual experience of 
pioneers. But it seems tous cultivation 
has been forced on a little too rapidly : 663 
acres of coffee would be a really big charge 
even in Ceylon: how much more in a new 
and like B. C. Africa. We think it a {pity 
the Directors did not confine themselves 
to 400 acres as a maximum, until they had 
got profitable returns and_ proved the planta- 
tion to be a success. Then the weeding 
probably would not have fallen into arrear, 
while the financial position would have been 
distinctly better. However, we have no doubt 
all has been done with the best intentions and 
no Directors can guard against the illness of 
their Superintendents 
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PRODUCH AND PLANTING. 


Russtan Customs Tartrr on Propucs,—The Board 
ef Trade have received, through the Moreign Office, 
a copy of a Russian Imperial Ukase, dated July 21, 
stating thatthe Russian Government bave decided to 
increase temporarily the duties oa articles comprised 
in certain sections of the Russian Customs tariff on 
their importation into Russia froma Huropean coun- 
tries. The conventional! tariffs existing in conformity 
with the treaties between Russia and other States 
will not be affected by the present Ukase, which was 
to come into force from July 23 (August 5)—z.e., the 
date ofits promulgation. In the list of articles liable 
to inerease there is no meution of tea, but there is 
an increase of 50 per cent upon roasted coffee, cocoa, 
and spices, an increase of 30 per cent npon raw 
coffee, and 20 per cent upon ground cocoa, 


Tue Tra TrapE or Canron.—An interesting report 
on the trade of Canton for the year 1899 by Mr. 
Seott, the British Consul, has just been issued through 
the Foreign Cffice. In his report Mr. Scott says: 
“(he returns of tea given in the Customs returns 
convey no idea of the real quantities exported. In the 
case of tea, the information is positively misJeading, 
as the figures show an actual decrease, while I am 
informed that there was really an increase of about 
1,000,000 1b. as compar¢d with 1898, which year, how- 
ever, was the worst year, as regards the quantity 
exported, on record. The total amount exported to 
Londoo is stated to have been 5,250,006 Ib. This was all 
junk-borne to Hongkong far transhipment. The 
1,130,214 lb. which appear in the Customs returns 
was none of it destined for the United Kingdom, 
practically the whole being consumed in China itself. 
The improvement in the trade last year is held to be 
temporary only, the whole course of the trade having 
a Gownward tendency year by year, and is gradually 
bat surely diminishing. Tne requirements for the 
1900 season are said to be only 4,000,000 lb. The result 
of the trade in 1899 is said to have been profitable 
to the producer, and more ground has been put under 
cultivation, but the increased quantity thus produced 
will all be required for consumption on the spot and 
for export to other parts of China.’—Homeand Colonial 
Mail, Aug. 24. 


ac eee 


PLANTING NOTES. 


AMERICAN MAIZE IN THE PUNJAB.—A trial is 
to be made in the Punjab as well as in other parts 
of India of samples of American maize recently 
received from the Rev. K Winsor, Secretary to 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions — Pioneer. 

A “Tia CrEss” FoR I[npIA.—Mr. G. L. 
Acworth, Chairman of the United Planters’ 
Association of Southern India, alleges that 
the planters are not so much to blame as 
the Indian Government for the non-estab- 
lishment of a ‘‘Cess” on tea (for adver- 
tising purposes) such as is so successfully 
collected and utilised in Ceylon. If that be 
the ease, we think it would be well if the 
Viceroy were approached, and if this could 
be done through the Ceylon Government 
or His Excellency ‘Sir West Ridgeway 
personally, a successful issue might. be an- 
ticipated. If the Planters’ Association pre- 
pared a brief statement of how the Cess 
has been worked in Ceylon and what has 
been done wth the money, and requested 
our Government to lay it before the chief 
Indian authorities—or the Viceroy himself 
—with the hope that a similar Cess (as 
prayed for by the Indian planters?) might 
be sanctioned for India, we cannot see how 
a refusal could be given. 
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OOLYILLEA RAceMOSA.—This is one of the 
most beautiful trees we have received from Mada- 
gascar, and Jike the Flamboyant (Poinciana 
regia) it belongs to the great Lequ::.inosoe Order, 
It was introduced into this country many years 
ago, andis almost naturalised here. It attains to 
ahsight of some forty feet; has beantiful fern- 
like foliage, not unlike that of P. Regia. When 
in flower, as it is now, it isa erand objeet with 
its long racemes of glowing orange-searlet flowers, 
rising from the upper axils of the leaves, From 
two to five racemes, about fourteen inches long, 
come out at each terminal axil. When properly 
grown and a little care tulzen of it, the tree grows 
into a handsome shape. Itis easy of culture, and 
Is propagated trom seed, which it bears freely. 
The tree is well worth a place in any garden, 
—Indian Gardening and Planting, Sept. 6. 


THE “‘PLUMBAGO” PuzzuR.—A correspond- 
ent to our contemporary puts the mystery 
surrounding the plumbago trade “in a 
nutshell,” when he says :— 

“Whatever the cause was for the rise beginning 
in 1597, and going on till nearly end or middle of 
1899, tne fact must remain that people wanted plum- 
bago for specific purposes, and not to lay ig down on 
the chance of it being useful some day. Whatever 
the stuff is used for, it must be—one would think 
—tor the class of things whose manufacture or out- 
turn is expanding and not contracting, and yet we 
see 242,000 cwt. selling at vastly inferior prices in 
1900 to 400,000 ewt. in -1899 (export to 30th August 
for the two years).” ‘ 
To say that the desire to lay in stocks, 
caused the great rush and increase in price 
notwithstanding 50 per cent more of ship- 
(ments) during 1899, is absurd on the tace of 
it; while increased activity in armaments 
seems only a partial explanation. 


RUBBISHY TEAS IN THE COLOMBO MARKET, 
—We have repeatedly urged self-respecting 
tea planters—the vast body of the community 
in fact—to take action through their Asso- 
ciation with reference to stuff which is a 
disgrace to the name of “tea” put up for 
sale in the local market. Again and again 
has such ‘Ceylon tea” been condemned as 
‘unfit for human food” at the Melbourne 
Customs ; and though London is not so strict, 
there can be no doubt of the injury done 
to our good name from such shipments. 
We are glad to see that Mr. F. F. Street 
is supporting our view of the need of a 
paid ‘‘expert” at the local Customs to stop 
the export of trash, such as is never seen 
from even China or Java. Surely factory 
sweepings or spoilt tea, if they have to be 
sold at all (in place of being put in the 
manure heap) can be disposed of tc coclies 
or tambies? Here is an extract from Mr 
Street’s latest circular :— ; 


“ Quality.—Generally the selection has not been 
good, catalogues containing a large proportion of 
tea more or less spoilt in manufacture. Many of 
these rubbishy teas can only bring diseredit’ on 
the industry, as the worst get into native buyers’ 
hands, who sell them, at large profits, in our 
Harbour, to passengers calling here, Quotations 
of from 10 to 26 cents must leave loss to the estate. 
We desire to draw the ‘Thirty Committee’’s 
attention to this subject, as it is an evil that has 
existed for many years. It seems rather absurd 
that planters should require protection against 
themselves, but that such protection is needed, 
in the interests of the industry, is manifest to 
everyone connected with the trade,” 
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MaALaccA Rubpeer AT Knw.—Specimens of 
gutta and rubbers from Malacca have been very 
favorably reported upon at Kew, with prices 
ranging as high as 23 10d per lb (for getah grecp 
jantan’. The neviected child of the Colony may 
yet recover some of her prisune “prosperity wiih 
such favorable results. Perak Pioncer, dept. 5. 


A Rica RusstAN RupBeR Company.—The 
profits of the Russian-American India Rubber 
Company, at St. Petersburg, for the last 
business year are reported at 2,941,906 rubles, 
against 3,945.222 rubles, in the year 1858-99. 
The dividend will be only 35 per cent., against 
the customary yearly dividend on 50 per cent.— 
The India Rubber World, August Ist. 


THE SUSTAINING POWER OF BANANAS.—One 
of the most courageous marehes ever taken, was 
that of Colonel Willcocks to Kumasi. We hear 
that during the march from Kumasi the whole 
party lived on Bananas. On one occasion they 
even waded shoulder high through a river for two 
hours. Does anyone want a higher test pf en- 
dnrance on a vegetable diet than this ?—Journal 
‘of Horticultwre, August 16th. 


Tha Prospects At Home.—There have 
been growls over the heavy Londen_ stocks 
of Ceylon tea at the end of August. But itis 
pointed out that, notwithstanding big arrivals, 
they are not heavierthan at the end of July, and 
that August’s deliveries have, therefore, been 
very satisfactory. It is from the present date 
onwards that the stocks should gradually 
decline, and we hope to see a considerable 
difference at the end of September and of 
October. 


TiMBER TRANSPORT.—The Cochin Darbar have 
secured the services of Mr. Haflield, an engineer, 
“to prepare a scheme for the constrnetion of a 
tramway to convey timber from the Sirear forest 
to the backwater, and for the deepening of canals 
to float the logs dowa expeditiously. At present 
it takes a little over a year for the timber to reach 
the Sirear Depot at Ernacolum, afier coasiderable 
difficulty and expense ; but when the scheme is 
completed there will be a saving of money and 
time. The scheme isestimated to cost two lakhs 
of rupees.—Pioneer. 


A New Fruir.—In this thirsty season the raiser 
of a new fruit is a public benefactor. “ The 
Mahdi” is not a pleasant name, but we do not 
doubt Messrs. Veitcl’s new Lybrid of the rasp- 
berry and the com-non blackberry is not the less 
sweet for it. Perhaps they will send samples to 
the newspapers, as_ the Kentish gentleman aid 
with the tobacco he had raised, which led to lively 
expectations of a new industry for distressed 
agriculturists in Southern England and Ireland. 
Tt is not the first time this hybrid has beea 
heard of. In fact, it has been something of a 
sea-serpent in ifs generous appearances. But this 
time there is no mistake about it. Its origin is 
known and it is duly certificated. We hope it 
nay become as popular and as plentiful as black- 
berries. Loo little enterprise 1s shown in the 
cultivation of new fruits in England. There is 
the Rocky Mountains berry (bus deliciosus), 
for instance, which well merits attention, and 
would thrive in many soils. ‘ 
delicate soft fruits is they must be lightly handled 
and quickly despatched, And then the growers 
assert that railway freights are exorbitant, if not 
prohibitive. —Lgyplian Gazette, Aug, 23. 
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A New AssAM LINE on the metre gauge system 
has been proposed. It willran along the foot of 
the Khasi Hills to Jherria, thence westwards to 
Mao-iong, Jatab Tilah and Dwara Bazaar. In- 
eludi g sidings, the length of the line will be 
thirty miles, and itis estimated that the cost will 
be R15 lakhs. tis expected that the gross earn- 
ings will amount to R1,50,090 a year, and the 
working expenses are estimated ab 53 per cent so 
that the return on the capital outlay will be 4°67 
per cent.—Pioncer. 

CRITICISING TEA COMPANIES.— We give 
elsewhere an extract from the latest In- 
vestors Review in which the Editor, Mr. 
Wilson, is engaged in the (to him) congenial 
occupation of pitching into the financial 
methods of the promoters of certain big 
Tea and Plantation Companies. ‘There is, no 
doubt, another side to the picture which 
he presents if the Directors cared to come 
forward with it. 


YVHE LATESIR JOHN LAwiés.--‘‘Lamafraid,” writes 
a correspondent, ‘‘ the Tea controversy proved too 
great a, shock for the veteran Scientist of Rotham- 
sted. It was bad enough to be misunderstood 
and misrepresented by his neighbour, G. A. 
Talbot; but that his newspaper echo here of 
mauurial heresies, sould ask whether the great 
student and advocate of scientific agriculture had 
ever seen a tea bush, must have been too much 
for the octogenarian. R I.P.” 


Tue Trees or Msxtco—the vegetation of the 
tierra caliente has often been described and 
compared with that of Ceylon, says a cor1espon- 
dent of the Speaker ; but upon the great Mexican 
plateau also the trees, where they exist, are 
splendid and always contrive to group them- 
selves well. Foremost, I think, comes the ash— 
a glorified ash, handsomer than ours, graceful as 
well as massive and of the richest green ; but the 
characteristic tree is the pepper-tree, or, as it is 
commonly ealle!, the Peru, for it is not indigen- 
cus to this country but was introduced years ago 
by a Viceroy from Peru. It is of a most brilliant 
green and covered with bunches of coral-like 
berries. At a distance this tree rather resembles 
our willow, while the willows, in protest as 1t 
were, have taken urto themselves the shape of 
poplars. No enumeration, however, would be 
complete without special mention of a species 
of cypress which, though cf no great height, 
attains a giganticsize. Its bulk must be measured 
by the ground it covers, for its branches spread 
The Ahuete-huete, the 
finest specimen at Tule, has a trunk 40ft in dia- 
meter. The ubiquitous prickly pear and cactus 
hedges give our Mexican scenery a character 
essentially its own—the prickly pear has always 
been Mexican, it was the Aztec embiem and is 
still stamped upon the ponderous Mexican dollar. 
To complete and vary my picture, Mexican land- 
seapes are blessed by the richest diversity of 
beautiful skies and the cloud elfects are quite 
unrivalled in spite of the dry climate—or rather, 
perhaps, because of if: such extraordinary 
brilliance may be due to the dryness of the air :— 

“‘Vargior hic campos aether, ct numine vestit 

Purpureo.” 


The sky seems ‘‘ larger” here than anywhere 
else. I inean that one seems to see more cloud- 
pictures all round, and not only towards or away 
from the sun. Our atmospheric brilliance, too, 
seems to fit the Virgilian ‘* purple,” 
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PRODUCVION OF TEA IN INDIA. 
OFFICIAL STATISTICS, 

[The two tables appended state the facts re- 
garding the production of tea, the first in 
abstract for the fifteen years 1885 to 1899, the 
second in detail tor the two years 1898 and 1899. 
It should be noted, however, that the figures, 
for which the Government are dependent. upon 


the planting community, are imperfect and 
defective, planters sometimes withholding in- 
formation. ] : 

AREA. 


The area under tea in India at the end of 
1899 extended over 516,782 acres, nearly two- 
thirds (641 per cent) being in the valleys of the 
Brahmaputra and Surma, which contain as much 
as 331,151 acres—namely, 198,673 in Assam (the 
Brahmaputra valley) and 132,478 in Cachar and 
Sylhet (the Surma valley). In extent of cultiva- 
tion Bengal comes next, the area under tea being 
132,923 acres, or 25°7 per cent of the whole, and 
about the same as in the Surma valley. 

The production of tea is therefore, to the ex- 
tent of nine-tenths of the whole area, limited 
to the two provinces of Assam and Bengal. 

The other tenth is divided between Northern and 
Southern India, thus :— 


Northern India. | Southern India. 


Acres. Acres. 

North-Western Madras -. 10,164 
Provinces 7,854 | Travancore and 

Punjab .. 10,185 | Cochin 23,115 

Total . 17,989 Total 33,279 


The principal localities in each province where 
tea is grown are these :— 


In AsssM. In THE NortH-WEst- 
Surma Valley: ERN PROVINCES. 
Acres. Acres. 
Cachar 60,542 | Kamaun w. =2,846 
Sylhet .. 71,9386 |} Dehra Dun .~» 5,008 
Brahmaputra Valley : 
Sibsagar cao. COST OH In THE PUNJAB. 
Lakhimpur «. 63,444 
Darrang 41,469 ; Kangra .. 10,135 
Nowgong see 12,520 | 
Kamrup 3,818 3 
In Benoa. | Inj Soursern Inpra. 
Darjeeling we 50,673 
Jalpaiguri w 74,121 | Nilgiris Gos teva 
Chittagon .. 4,663 | Malabar a» 2,098 
Ranchi& Hazaribagh 3,366 | Travancore .. 23,103 


There is a small area of 1,390 aeres in Upper 
Burma, but in this province the leaf which is 
roduced is not made into tea, but is pickled to 

e eaten by the Burmans, and the area and pro- 
duction may therefore be left out of account, 

There are also a few small areasin Goalpara, 
the Khasi and Jaintia, hills, the Chittagong hill 
tracts, Simla and Cochin. 

Tea cultivation in India has been mainly con- 
centrated in tracts where a heavy rainfall and a 
humid and equable climate permit of repeated 
flushes and pluckings of the leaf. In the valleys 
of the Brahmaputra and Surma the yield averages 
about 448lb. to the acre, and in Bengal about 
406 1b., the yield in Jalpaiguri (the Duars) 
being 533 1b., and in Darjeeling about 281 Ib. 
In Travancore the average yield is stated 
at 644 1b. per acre, a figure that must be 
taken under reserve. In the North-Western 
Provinces the yield per acre is 297 lb, Elsewhere 
the yield is much lower. 

The area under tea has expanded from year 
to year without a pause during the safteen years 
a in the statistics appended, In 1889 
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the area was about 284,000 acres ; in 1899 it had 
increased to 516,732 acres, the increase being in 
the ratio of 82 percent. 

The number of acres added to the tea-growing 
area each year has been :— 


Aeres, Acres, 
1386 14,294 1893 20,970 
1887 oie 14,584 1894 ° 4,688 
1883. 11,524 1895 6 15,190 
1689 9,374 1896 tee 17,563 
1890 11,126 1897 ee 36,838 
1891 17,610 1898 eee 31,561 
1892 \¥. 5 12,432 1899 ce 15,052 

The average addition in the last five years 


(23,241 acres) was much larger than the average 
addition (13,365 acres) in the five preceding years. 

The plantations vary greatly in size. In 
Assam, where the industry is mainly carried on 
by Europeans with ample eapital, where fusions 
of estates have been in progress for some years 
in view to economy of management, and where most 
plantations have large unplanted areas attached 
to them, the area ofa plantation averages as much 
as 1,266 acres. In Bengal the average area 
of a plantation is 727 acres ; in the North-West- 
ern Provinces the average falls to 119 acres, 
while in the Punjab, where natives grow tea 
extensively in the Kangra valley, there are only 
about four acres to each plantation. In Madras 
the average is about 86 acres. 

PRODUCTION, 

The quantity of tea produced has increased in 
the past fifteen years in much greater ratio than 
the area under cultivation, for, while the area 
has increased by 82 per cent, the increase in 
preduction has been 161 percent. In 1899 the 
production in Assam, where the season was favour- 
able in most of the districts, increased by more 
than 18 million pounds, and in Bengal by more 
than 4 million pounds. 

Representing the area and production in 1885 
by 100in each case, the ratio of increase in each 
comparec with that year is stated below, the 
actual increase of production each year over the 


production of the preceding year being alsa 
stated :— 
Actual 
Quantity increase 
Area. produced. annually in 
1885 06 100 100 Aires 
1886 ee 105 115 10,899,935 
1887 sac 110 129 9,826,270 
1888 i 114 139 7,540,462 
1889 bd 117 149 7,260,331 
1890 aie 121 156 4,993,531 
1891 ae 127 173 11,831,496 
1892 ake 132 170 — 1,873,628 
1893 On 139 185 10,253,626 
1894 i, 141 188 9,465,144 
1895 AG 146 » 200 8,694,783 
1896 oe 152 219 13,018,227 
1897 ore 165 215 —2,643,846 
1898 i 177 228 9,296,746 
1899 oe 182 261 23,445,966 


PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


_ The number of persons employed in the tea 
industry in 1899 is returned at 558,001 (perma: 
nently) and 96,615 (temporarily), or altogether 
about two-thirds of a million people (654,616 
persons), which would work out to about 1:27 
persons to the acre. 
EXPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, 

The tea produced in India is exported, mainly 
to the United Kingdom, to the extent of about 
97 per cent of the average production, The sub: 


os 
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joined figures give approximately the quantity 
of tea consumed in India, the figuves representing 
the average of the last five years :— ri 
160,643,992 
155,474,416 


5 169,076 


Produced 
Indian tea } Pxporied : 
Left in India 


} Imported 6,210,615 
Foreign tea, Re-exported a0 3,487,630 
Left in India OTA2 980 


Thus approximately 8 million pounds were left 
in India on the average of which 5:17 millions 
Indian and, 2°72 millions foreign, the bulls of 
the foreign tea being Chinese, though a subs- 
tantial quantity consists of Ceylon tea. More 
than a million pounds are purchased annually for 
the British Army, and a larger quantity must 
be consumed by the European and #urasian civil 
population, and by natives who, in some of the 
larger towns, are adopting the tea drinking habit. 
The principal markets for Indian tea are stated 
hereunder, with the quantity exported (in 1b) to 
each country in the last five years :— 

By. Sea :— 

. 1895-96. 1896-97. 1897-98. 1898-99. 

A) United Kingdom. 

123,947,369 135,456,884 137,655,857 189,245,995 154,161 492 
Australia, 


1839-1900. 


6,774,652 6,155,895 6,792,654 $,306.1385 8,362,797 
United States ana Canada. 4 
989,065 1,607,731 1.523,236 2,457,880 4,677,797 
baat Persia. 
3,188,099 1,993,823 1.464,394 3,456,791 1,953 900 
- ; Russia. 
486,255. 457,634 689,271 500,889 467,451 


TRANS-FRONTIER : { : 
q Kabul, Kashmir, and other countries on the 
ais North-Western Irontier. 


1,195,264 1,499,120 868,560 1,042,160 2,100,560 
Other trans-frontier countries. 
6,048 13,664 18,144 23,968 25,312 
3 PRICES 


“The prices of tea in Calcutta fluctuate greatly. 
‘faking the price in March 1873 to be represented 
by 100, it appears that until 1885 the level was 
‘well above that point, varying from 110 to 148. 
In that year, coincidently with the great fall in 
exchang2 and in general prices, the level fell to 
90, and. a low level was maintained in the fol- 
Jowing years until 1895 when there was a rise 
again to a high level. In 1897 prices again feil 
and they have remained at a low level since, as the 
consequence of the extremely rapid increase of pro- 
duction in India and Ceylon. i 

These figures all represent the course of prices 
of fine Pekoe in January of each year as given by 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. The level for 
each year from 1873 is stated below : 


UST Sus i ae 100 WIN oe 77 
Tso we 123 1888. 84, 
1875 se 123 SS) ae Teh 
1876... 136 1890 ne 63 
TUN Oebip 148 USO laa 61 
TSTSina ae 135 1892 :. WW 
seis) Gunte 129 1893. 3k 87 
1880 .. 126 138945. 52 
18sl1 135 BOB) Wea 97 
DP 3 126 1896... 34 
ifs) st Fatah 110 T1897 yy eee 64 
1884... 116 is98 tists 61 
1885 .. 90 1899. 58 
1885 lg. 90 1900. 64 


In the Statistical Department the average prices 
of the various descriptions of tea sold at the 
4yublic sales held in Caleutta during the tea 
‘season have been computed for some years past, 
Prom these uccounts the figures below are taken, 
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being the prices in annas and pies per pound of 
the three descriptions which form the largest pro- 
portion of the tea sold and the variations in the 
prices, the average price of 1S€S being represented 
by 100: 


Broken Pekoe. Pekoe. Pekoe Souchong. 

pote) eS SS oe eS 

Price Variation Price Variation Price Variation 

As. Pie. As, Pie. As. Pie. 
1888 10 3 109 8 L 409 6 3 109 
1389) 09) 09 95 7 5 92 5 7 89 
WS) GR TE 89" be ear 91 
1891 8 74 85 7 O4 87 5 3% 84 
1892/17) Bhy WOs. Sr 19. “LOB, Lbapaea OB 
1893 9 245 90 ih Qe SJ 5 44-5 87 
1394 1. 8 114 9 44-5116 To 25 -g AB 
1895 9 — 583 7 34-7 91 Dn pela 95 
W856) 8 ee 8a 6 99-10 85 5 5k tele) 
IVES) Tl Be ETE 9713 6 O02 73 4°’ 10% 79 
1898 7] — 65 a 8 vi9) d 7 73 
1899 G6 98 "66 5) 8) TRO op recog! BL 


J. BE. O'CoNnor, 


Aug. 14,190). Director-General of Statistics. 


CEYLON TREES: 
SECTIONS WANTED. 

WE are glad to learn from Mr. Herbert 
Wright (Scientific Assistant at Peradeniya) 
that he does not want Calamander or Ebony 
in particular, and that it does not matter 
whether the trees are native or otherwise. 
Mr. Wright wants sections of any tree, of 
known age, providing it has been subject, 
throughout its life, to a Ceylon climate. For 
instance, a section of stem of Cacao, Erythrina, 
Bombax, Grevillea, etc., would,—providing 
the age was known,—aiford data on which to 
base general conclusions. The greater the 
variety of specimens forwarded, the better 
it will be. his being the case, we feel sure 
that not a few planters and others will 
endeavout to oblige Mv. Wright. Sections of 
Grevillea from Upper (or Lower) Dimbula, to 
compare with sections of the same tree grown 
at 2,000, 3,000 and even 4,000 feet lower down, 
could not fail to be of interest. Of course, 
Hakgalla Gardens, New Galway, Nuawara 
Hliya and Uva, as well as the Western 
districts, can give a variety of tree sections, 
of Grevilleas, Hucalypti, and Acacias; while 
any planter uprooting or cutting down an 
old cacao tree should not forget My. Wright.. 

EMS Sp Use 

West INpIAN LIME Juice.—Mr Algernon E 
Aspinall, secretary of the West India Committee, 
Billiter Square Buildings, writes to the Zimes :— 
“The attention of the West India Con:mittee 
has heen called to the fact that at the present 
time lemon juice is being largely mixed with 
lime juice in this country, and the compound is 
being sold as ‘lime juice,’ to the detriment of 
the buyer and. of those British West Indian colo- 
nies, such as Montserrat and Dominica, where the 
lime fruit is extensively grown. The West India 
Committee, therefore, confidently appeals. to the 
British public to further the interests of those 
colonies by insisting upon ‘ pure West Indian lime 
juice’ and ‘cordials’ being sold in bottles marked 
as such or so described in the invoices.. By this 
precaution every buyer will secure for himself 
the benefit of the Merchandise Marks Act (1887), 
which forbids any false trade description, and 
thus secures the buyers in obtaining the goods 
they have asked ftor.’—British. and Oolonial 
Druggist, Aug. 24, ? 


Gan 1) 19c0,,| 


TEA PLANTING AND gXTENSIONS IN 
NORTHERN INDIA. 


Some weeks back a Ceylon Visiting Agent 
expressed the opinion that only the visit 
of a pragtical man to the Assam and other 
Tea Districts in the North could give us 
reliable information as to the actual con- 
dition and prospects of the Tea Industry as 
a whole. We supplemented this opinion by 
expressing surprise that some of the plant- 
ing journals in Calcutta or elsewhere did not 
take the trouble to get exact and full infor- 
mation. On this, our contemporary of the 
“Indian Planters’ Gazette’ thinks we have not 
been reading his coluimns, inasmuch as they 
have contained full reports of the working of 
the principal Indian Tea Companies and re- 
views of the Government Blue Books. But we 
have to tell our contemporary that, all these 
we have read and yet we are not satisfied. We 
get all the Official Reports direct and treat 
them only as affording approximate infor- 
mation, just as the reports of the “principal” 
Tea Companies can only amount to “ap- 
proximate ” and not complete information. Is 
there not room for an enterprising young 
journalist in Calcutta to do what we 
did in Ceylon when we laid the foundation 
of exact planting statistics, namely to visit 
each of the tea districts in person and 
compile information on the spot which could 
then be maintained by means of circulars at 
intervals. In a few months, we hope to be 
able to tell the world not only the exact 
acreage planted with tea in Ceylon; but the 
‘area planted under 6, 4 and 2 years old— 
the extent of fields (if any) just cleared and 
the prospect as to any farther extensions. 
Tt is no doubt a big order to ask all this 
for India with its 480,000 or more acres of 
tea; but then Ceylon counts up to not far 
short of 490,000 acres. We are aware that 
Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co.’s Directory gives 
the cultivated acreage of each estate; but 
there is nothing to shew, how much is 
young tea or newly planted and still less 
what extensions are in prospect. The Tea 
Association in its annual estimate deals 
with young and old tea; but there is surely 
room for a Calcutta journalist or a planting 
correspondent to run round the districts and 
compile a very valuable statement, mean- 
time writing letters by the way which, we 
think, would give our contemporary of the 
Indian Planters’ Gazette great prestige and 
‘advantage if they appeared in his columns. 


_— «= — 


IMPORTS OF MANURES INTO CEYLON, 


We have been asked to obtain for plant- 
ine information the figures showing the 
importation of Manures tor 1899 (the whole 
year)-and for the first six months each of 
1899 and of 1900; and while we give the 
former from the Annual Report, for the 
latter we are indebted to the courtesy of 
the Principal Collector of Customs. It will 
be seen that the past half-year shows no 
increase as regards saltpetre refuse or sul- 
phate of potash, but sulphate of ammonia 
shows «a rise of 109 tons. In bone dust there 
is a comparative decrease; but it is difficult 
to compare other items seeing that this year 
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so muchis put under the heading of ‘ other 
manures.” ‘Taking the totals of value, the 
comparison for the six month periods is as 
follows :—January June 1899:—R526,703 ; Jan- 
uary-June 1900:—R701,516 —showing a big rise. 


1899, 
Inports : Quantity. Value, 

Tons cwt. qr. lb. HUSA SEC: 
Manure, Bone 3563019 0 O°... 235,223 17 
Patent Manure ... a us ees 
Rape Cake Manure 100 0 0 0 4,498 0 
Refuse of Saltpetre 304.13 119 .... 68,480 27 
Castor Seed Poonac 6,476 15 0 0 .. 378,269 51 
Fish Manure ae LB Ue iL yh Ole eee 3,174. 0 
Manure, Chemical 3,004 16°1 3... 805,566 94 
Manure of Potash 343°)50 2.0 ... 41,872°27 
Sulphate of Ammonia 145 9 3 24... 30,968 15 
Linseed Manure ... 4509 18/0002: 1,339, 50 
Guano Bae = oe _ 
Sulphate of Potash 124° °5' 0.0... 22/910;14 
Sulphate of Iron ... Simla Oe Or ees 240 0 


Total 14,282 17 1 18 ... 1,092,533; 85 
(According to the classification in force from 
1st September, 1892. ) 

January to June, 1899, Value. 
Tons cwt. qr. lb. R C. 
Manure, Bone 2,648 17 0 0... 127,549 84 
Manure, Chemical 1,188 6 210... 136,282°°6 
Sulphate of Ammonia 64 18 313... 12,028 91 
Sulphate of Potash 249.0 110 
and 18 barrels .... 47,354 79 
ewt. 2,603 0.13... 30,111 65 
tons 2,9055 «. 173,466 17 
ewt. ') 14% 0.000%: 160 
(According to new classification in force from 
January, 1900.) 
Virst half year of 1900. 
Tons ewt. qr. lb. R C. 


Refuse of Saltpetre 
Castor Seed Poonac 
Fish Manure 


Raw Materials 
Chemical Manure. 


82,034 3 


Refuse of Saltpetre 31674 1 22 

Sulphate of Ammonia 173 13 0 24 .. 33,039 7 
Sulphate of Potash ewt. 3,600 0 0... 30,629 58 
Muriate of Potash tons 10 0 0 0... 1,656 25 
Basic Slag 696 0 0 O 32,892 82 


Miscellaneous Manure. 


Bone ..cwh, 49,152 219°... 120,937.96 
Fish . CW. 9 0 O0.. 222 ~0 
Others (not Chemi- 

cal) .ewt.. 8,885 016... 32,747 84 


Manufactured Articles 
Other Manure. 


Bore Meal ..tons 18° 15 2° 0'.. 3,194 12 
Other «.cwt. 136,341 1 -0 .. 1384:272 31 
28 NW 
A NEW GUTTAPERCHA. 
INTERESTING DISCOVERY AT ZANZIBAR, 


An interesting discovery has recently been 
made in Zanzibar. According to our consul 
there, the fruit of a tree which grows princi- 
pally at Dunga will, on being tapped with 
w knife, produce a white fluid which when 
placed in boiling water, co-agulates into a 
substance closely resembling gutta-percha; 
this in the process of cooling becomes hard, 
but can on its previous soft state be moulded 
into any required shape. The fruit. some- 
what resembles a peach in shape, but is of the 
size of asmall melon. It is not improbable, 
he adds, that it: will prove to be an inferior 
order of Guttapercha.—Globe, Aug. 31, 
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THE INDIAN TEA CROP 1900-1: 


TO TOTAL 182 MILLION LB. 


The Secretary, Indian Tea Association, 
under date, 8th September, has issued the fol- 
lowing particulars with respect to the present 
season’s crop of Indian tea, viz. :— 


; Man | Balance 
actured to be made 
to 15th to end of sea- Total. 

* Aug. 1900. son 1900. 

Ib. lb. lb. 

Assam 31,194,240 35,156,456 66,350,696 
Cachar 13,025,338 14,343,489 27,368,327 
Sylhet 14,607,380 18,473,260 33,080,640 
Darjeeling 4,758,269 3,084,690 7,842,959 
Terai 1,392,028 1,150,720 2,542,745 
Dooars ... 10,491,623 12,448,690 22,940,313 
Chota Nagpore ... 76,960 80,000 156,960 
Chittagong 391,041 483,345 «874,386 
Kangra Valley ... 1,600,000 1,800,000 2,906,000 
Dehra Dun 886,845 732,500 1,619,345 


To this total of 165,676,874 


must be added :— 


1... Kumaon (Estimate) 300,000 
9. Gardens from which no returns 
‘have been received, including private 

and native gardens (Estimate) 16,168,000 


Total 182,144,874 
Shipments to America, the Colonies, and other 
Ports are estimated at 23,000,000 lb., and local and 
trans-frontier consumption at 7,250,000 lb. There 
-will, therefore, remain on this basis about 
151,894,874 lb. for export to Great Britain. As the 
statistics from Travancore and other districts in 
Southern India have not been received to date 
they will be issued separately. | 
As a means of comparing with the above, 
_we give the Indian tea exports for the past 
three seasons ; — 
Twelve months, 1st April to 
31st March. 


1897-98. 1898-99. 1899-1900. 
lb. 1b. lb. 
To United 
Kingdom 187,655,857 139,245,995 154,161,492 
To Russia 689,271 500,889 467,451 
,, Canada 593,532 1,044,256 = 1,932,943 
,, United 
: States 929,704 1,413,624 2,744,854 
», China 565,274 883,307 =: 1,248,857 
» Persia 1,464,394 3,456,791 1,953,900 
,, Turkey in : 
Asia 1,336,970 2,598,281 2,149,414 
» Australia 6,792,654 6,306,135 8,362,797 
,, Other Coun- 
tries 1,424,161 2,021,394 2,016,419 
Total 151,451,817 157,470,672 175,038,127 


We believe our own Planters’ Association 
Committee will very shortly issue a revised 
estimate for the Ceylon’ crop or export for 
1900; but there is no chance, we fear, of its 
being lower than the original estimate of 
138,000,000 lb. Already we have about reached 
the 100 millions, and we suppose we are 
bound to exceed 140 by the end of the year. 
The practical question then is how is the 
aggregate of the Indian and Ceylon Tea 
exports—or 325,000,000 lb. at the very least, 
allowing for South India—to be disposed of? 
Much depends on Russia and America and on 
the course of affairs in China, 
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BEET SUGAR CRops OF THE WORLD. 

Writing on the 16th June, Mr. F. O. Licht 
reports uneven weather in Germany, warmth 
alternating with fosts and snows, followed by 
copious rains. Work of hoeing has been some- 
what delayed, and is slightly behind, but the 
beets have sprouted well, and now look stron 
and healthy. It is estimated the beet area o 
Europe will increase this year by 209,000 hectares. 

‘Our preliminary estimate of the European 
beet sugar production, will compared with the 
preceeding campaigns as follows :— 


1899-00. 1897-99. 1807-98. 1896-97. 
Germany 1,790,006 1.721.718 1,852,857 1,836,536 
Australia 1,120,000 1,051,290 331,667 934,007 
France 970,000 830,132 $21,235 752,081 
Russia 900,000 776,066 733,715 728,667 
Belgium 300,000 244,017 265,397 288.009 
Holland 180,000 149,763 125,658 174,206 
Other coun- 
tries 275,000 209,115 196.245 202,990 
Total 5,535,000 4,982,101 4,831,774 4,916,586 


“Thus the campaign of 1899/00 is giving hopes 
of a surplus of about 553,000 tons against its pre- 
decessor.”—Sugar Journal and Tropical Culti- 
vator. Aug. 15. 

ns 


INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 
INTERESTING TEA ITEMS. 


The following isan abstracb of the proceedings 
of a meeting of the General Committee held on the 
4th instant. 

Present:—Mr. H C Bege (Chairman); and 
Messrs. R H A Gresson, W Holder, G Kingsley, 
A Trocher, and T Trail), 

Letters of 27th July and 3rd and 9th August 
from Mr. Ernest Tye, Secretary, Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation, London, came up for final consideration 
after previous circulation. The chief matters 
dealt with in these letters were :— 

(a) BonpED WarEHoUsE CHARGES.—In the letter of 
29th July it was stated that the London Committee 
had informed the Secretary of the Tea Clearing 
House Committee that the concessions made were not 
wholly satisfactory. Particular objection had been 
taken to the withdrawal of the reduction in the bulk- 
ing and taring charge which had been made on the 
23rd January. 

(b) Paris Exxurpirion.—In his letter of 3rd August j 
Mr. Tye stated that the Indian tea stall was well i 
patronised for the tea in packets; and that orders 
were daily received from all parts of France for 
quantities varying from 1 1b, to 5 kilos. The majority 
of these orders were from former visitors to the 
Exhibitiun who had left Paris. The Association 
‘Contractor, ir. Langdale, considered the result of the 
efferts which had been made was most encoureging; 
and he thought that further progress would best be 
attained by the establishment of sale depots. He 
hoped to have two hundred of these in working order 
in different parts of Paris before the close of the Ex- 
hibition in November. j 

(c) THe Proposrp Bounty on Green TEas.—This 
matter was referred to in the letter of 3rd August, 
from which it appeared that further samples of 
green teas suitable for America would be shortly sent 
out from London. These samples would be in 
addition to those to be received from Chicago. 

The Committee had in the meantime received 
samples of the green teas which some of the gardens 
in the Association were prepared to manufecture in 
consideration of the bounty, It was decided to sub- 
mit these samples at once to the experts, and to ask 
for their opinion upon them. As the standard sam- 
ples had not arrived, the experts were to be instructed 
that while they might definitely accept any samples 
which they might deem suitable, none were to 
definitely rejected at present. An offer made by a 
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member of the Committee to place before the experts 
certain standard samples which had been received 
from America, was accepted with thanks. The Com- 
mittee had also previously taken steps in the direction 
of procuring samples of Ceylon green teas. 

(d) Tea In SoutH Arrica.—In his letter, dated 9th 
August, Mr. Tye stated that the Committee in 
Londen were inclined at present to leave the sale 
of Iudian tea in Sonth Africa to the ordinary course of 
trade.—Indian Gardening and Planting, Sept. 6. 


—————— 


FOR AGRICULTURE AND SETTLE- 
MENT. 
AUSTRALIA V. SOUTH AFRICA. 


Now that there is a prospect of a termination of 
the war in South Africa, and that it appears 
clearly to be the intention of the British Govern- 
meut to place the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal under British rule, the Australian nomadic 
instinct has begun once more to assert itself. From 
Victoria and New South Wales there appears to 
be a large exodus of adventurous spirits to the 
new colonies (for the Orange Free State has already 
been formally annexed by Great Britain under the 
name of the Orange River Colony), where they 
hope to better their condition either as mechanics, 
‘farmers, miners, or labourers. As it was in the 
early alluvial mining days in the various colonies 
of Australasia, when, if a report were spread that 
a new vich alluvial goldfield had been discovered, 
immediately hundreds of men abandoned claims, 
where they were doing moderately well, and rushed 
away on horseback, on foot in drays, and even 
pushing wheelbarrows to the new Eldorado, not 
pausing to consider distance climate, supply of 
provisions, &o., so it seems that today the Australian 
worker is inflamed with a desire to seek better 
fortune in our new colonies. 

- Before the mania for emigration to South Africa takes 
hold on the} Queensland miner, farmer and others, we 
should like them to pause and give heed to what is said 
by those who have'been in that country for many years 

Let us consider the Orange River Coloay, the area of 
which is 50,000 square miles, Like the adjoining parts 
of the central plateau, itis, says Mr. A H Keane inthe 
lastest work on the Boer States, essentially a steppe 
(plain) land, level or undulating, covered for the most 
part with herbage, somewhat dry andin places even 
bare. Hence it is mainly a vast grazing ground, 
affording pasture to millions of merino and Cape 
sheep, goats, cattle, and horses, but so ill-adapted 
jor tillage that scarcely one-hundredth part of the 
whole area is under cultivation. The rich agricultural 
tracts are mainly confined to the banks of the Cale- 
don River, where the land under wheat is increasing, 
and where the vine and fruit trees also thrive. 

But elsewhere, and especially towards the south- 
western frontier, the country presents an extremely 
dreary and even desolate aspect, and this character is 
Maintained on both sides of the Orange River below 
the Caledon confluence. Thus, the extensive tract 
stretching from Kimberley for 150 miles across the 
river towards the De Aar railway junction may pos- 
sibly contain vast underground treasures, but on the 
surface has little to show except a monotonous suc- 
cession of rugged, waterless, and almost treeless plains, 
dotted with boulders, and here and there relieved by 
the, so-called kopjes, weather-worn .knolls_ or hills, 
seldom rising more than 600 or 700 feet above the 
surrounding land. 

These kopjes are admirably adapted for defence, 
and, when manned, form a series of small citadels, 
and so were eminently suited to the peculiar style of 
warfare of the Boers. All the waters of the Orange 
River Colony flow into the Orange River, and are 
so carried to the Atlantic. But the tributaries of 
that river are something like many of our Queens- 
land rivers inland. They look well on a map, but the 
thirsty traveller often finds them mere beds of sand. 

Now a word about the Transvaal. This republic 
has an estimated area of 119,000 suquare miles, A 
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high range of mountains from 5,000 to 6,000 feet 
high runs along its eastern boundary, and there are 
numerous central and south-western ‘‘ rands”’ or hills, 
which, except in the cases of isolated peaks do not rise 
more than a few hundred feet above the tableland, 
This tableland, consisting of rolling downs, repre- 
sen:s almost the whole of the Transvaal. The 
Limpopo or Crocodile River forms the northern 
boundary, and here the land falls to about from 
2,000 to 2,500 feet above sea-level. This portion of 
the country, the Limpopo Valley, is extremely un- 
healthy, fevers of the African type being very 
prevalent. The country bordering the river is well- 
wooded, and affords splendid cover for the. big 
game which has as yet escaped the bullets of the 
Boer and European hunters. The dreaded tzetze 
fly is also much in evidence here. Amongst the 
wild beasts may be mentioned the hon, leopard, 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and crocodiles. Along the 
whole course of the Limpopo there is a stretch 
of country 40 miles wide, rendered uninhabitable 
to settlers, owing to the ravages of the tzetze fly 
amongst horse and other stock. 


The great want of the two countries is water 
and rain, and the Western squatters of Queens- 
land know too well by bitter experience what this 
means. It means that cultivation is impossible, 
and it means that watered and grass country must 
be available to which the starved-out flocks and 
herds of waterless regions can be driven to find 
sustenance. Without irrigation, agriculture must 
continue to hold a very subordinate place in the 
industries of both the Orange River and Transvaal 
colonies, Of minerals, there are vast deposits in 
the Transvaal; amongst them, gold ranks first, 
Next come copper, iron, lead, saltpetre, sulpbur, 
coal, and diamonds. Only 5,000 or 6,000 acres of gold 
concessions have as yet been worked, so it would seem 
there is room for the prospector. Silver, copper, 
and lead have not been worked for the past six years. 

Now touching the climate. Owing to the position of 
the great mountain ranges, the rains occur much as they 
do in our own colony. The country east of the range 
gots the greatest rainfall, and this becomes a more and 
more vanishing quantity as one travels towards the 
west. The soil is naturally fertile on the plateau south 
of the Zambesi, but is mostly parched in dry seasons, 
Tree growth is confined to willows, wild figs, and inon- 
wood, which grow in the neighbourhood of *‘ sp:uits” 
or river valleys and ‘‘kloofs” or deep gorges. 


Where cultivation can be carried on, good crops of 
cereals are raised, and tobacco, the vine, and Kuropean 
fruits succeed well. There are as yet only 50,000 
acres of this immense territory under cultivation. 
Can the Queensland farmer find it profitable to enter 
on farming pursuits there? From what we have 
written about the climate, the rainfall, the sandy 
river-beds, wild beasts, the tzetze fly, to which must 
be added locusts and horse-sickness, the reply would 
obviously appear to be, ‘‘ Certainly not.” 


For the sake of comparison, let us draw a picture of 
the first establishment of a farm in Queensland. 


In the first place, the farmer has a choice of land 
from an area of over 600,000 square miles, He can 
elect to livein a tropical, semi-tropical, temperate, 
or cold part of this enormous territory. Nearly the whole 
of the coast lands are well wooded; whilst inland, in 
addition to vast rolling plains of exceptional rich- 
ness, there are forests of magnificent timber to which 
the settler can help himself for the purpose of 
building, fencing, &c. From the coast to many miles 
inland he is certain of sufficient rainfall for his crops. 
The climate is very salubrious, fevers being rarely 
contracted in the bush, and they are rapidly dis- 
appearing before the axes andfires of the settlers. 
For 300 or 400 miles inland from coast there ia a 
plentiful supply of water, either in rivers, creeks, 
or lagoons. Kverywhere, crops are produced all the 
year round: everywhere, almost, there is either # 
market close at hand or a railway line to take the 
farmers’ produce toit. ‘these railways extend in 
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all directions--north, west, and south—from the 
various coastal cities. The settler, having select- 
ed his land, can camp on it with his family 
in a tent in perfect safety. There are 
no wild beasts for him to fear. If his fire goes ont 
at night, no prowling lion or hungry leopard springs 
upon him in the dark; no band of savages takes 
advantage of his defenceless condition to murder and 

lunder him. He can safely set to work, build his house 
of the bush timber, fence his land with the material at 
his hand, and set to work with the almost certainty of 
taking off his first crop within six months. No ele- 
phants or monkeys are here to trample down and carry 
off his corn or sugar-cane, or dig up his sweet potatoes 
for him. Here, he has perfect peace, a life of labour, 
but also a life full of comfort andenjoymert. He has 
no hordes of natives to do his work for him, and so 
does not yield himself up toa life of voluptuous idle- 
ness, 2 result which invariably happens in countries 
with a vast native population, as in parts of Asia, 
Africa, the Indies, and South Sea Islands. Here the 
farmer is able to work with his family and his farm 
hands, and it is only in the sugar districts that a 
certain amount of reliable black labour is necessary, 
although such labour is anything but what is called 
cheap labour. 

Then take the question of roads and markets. 
The Queensland farmers are in almost every district 
in touch with a railway line. There ‘are many 
large coastal cities, many large inland cities and 
towns in Queensland alone, where a good market 
exists for all the produce they can supply. In 
addition to these, they have the southern markets 
which can take large quantities of produce. How 
does the case stand in South Africa? There are 
few railways, few roadsand few markets. The dis- 
tances between these market towns are enormous, 
unless in the older settlements in Cape Colony ; 
and old settlers in Queensland will remember how, 
in the old days, the only means of; carrying wool and 
other produce to the few towns on the coast were the 
lumbering bullock-dray or horse-wagon. Weeks and even 
months were spent in such travelling. Now, a glance 
at the map of the two South African colonies will 
show what long distances would have to be travelled 
by farmers settling, say, in thewestern portion of the 
Transvaal or in the central and north-eastern districts 
of the Orange River Colony. Still greater difficulties 
of transit must be encountered by settlersin Bechuana- 
land or in Rhodesia, where there are scarcely any market 
towns except Buluwayoand Salisbury in the latter, and 
Mafeking and Taungs in the former. Such being the 
outlook for transport and markets, how can the 
Australian farmer hope to better himself by pioneering 
in such a country even|with land at from 1s to4s peracre? 

With minerals the same objections arise: want of 
water and want of railways. Why goto South Africa 
to prospect, when such magnificent fields as the 
fitheridge and many other auriferous districts of 
Queensland in the midst of white settlement, with 
good roads, timber, and good land together with a fair 
rainfall, lie open to the prospector, and are capable of 
supporting large mining populations, and affording 
many openings for remunerative subsidiary industries? 

No, we should recommend our Queensland 
farmersand miners, mechanics and labourers, to re- 
member that it is ‘distance that lends enchantment 
to the view,” and to also remember that not one of 
our colonies offerssuch excellent prospects to agri- 
cultural and mining settlers as does this splendid 
colony of Queensland with its excellent climate its 
just laws, its British institutions, its freedom, forall, 
its illimitable agricultural lands, its forests, rivers and 
mines, its roads, railways, telegraphs, and its numerous 
cities and towns, Most of these advantages are yet 
in the womb of the future in the two South African 
colonies, and an immenseamount of pioneering work 
willhave to be doneby the Australian who elects to 
abandon his comfortable home for the unsettled por- 
tions of the new colonies.—Qucensland Agricultural 
Jownal, Aug I. 
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A GIANT ELEPHANT’S TUSK. 
A gigantic elephant’s tusk comes from the 


interior of German East Afriea. A _ native 
was the fortunate hunter who bagged this 
trophy, and it is said that the fellow 
tusk was only a trifle smaller. The big tusk 


weighs 241 pounds. The twotusks were brought 
by way of Bagamoyo to Zanzibar, where an 
American acquired them at afancy price. Some 
idea can be tormed of the gigantie size of the 
elephant, when we reflect that it carried abont 
with it an appendage of well-nigh five ewt in tusks! 
Sad to relate, elephants of this size are be- 
coming rarer every day. ‘The merciless war of 
extermination carried on for years against the 
elephant by ivory hunters has been only too 
successful. Where once immense herds were to 
be seen, you may now travel for hundreds of miles 
in the vain search for those forest monsters. They 
tend to retire further and further from the coast 
in quest of solitudes as yet uninvaded by man. 
Perhaps the recent regulations made at the 
Foreign Office Conference in London may help to 
improve matters.—Home paper, Aug. 24. 


ARRIVALIN CEYLON OF A KEW BOTANIST: 


FOR EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS, MALAYA. 

Amongst the passengers who arrived here 
recently by the steamer ‘‘Hakata Maru,” was 
Mr. Stanley Arden, a recent Kew student, 
who has been appointed Superintendent of 
Government Experimental Plantations in the 
Malay Federated States. Mr. Arden, in ac- 
cordance with official instructions, broke 
his journey here for the purpose of visiting the 
Botanic Gardens and obtaining a general 
knowledge of Ceylon products and the con- 
ditions under which they are cultivated. 

At Peradeniya he wasmet by Mr. Mac- 
millan, a brother Kewite, and while there, 
he made arrangements for visiting certain 
estates and government rubber plantations. 
Mr. Arden, being educated at Stockport 
Technical College, has had tne usual train- 
ing and a successful career at Kew. In 1896 
he was the winner of the Hertfordshire 
County Council’s Scholarship. Mr. Arden 
left Kew in April last and has been qualifying 
himself in special directions for his new work. 
As experiments in rubber cultivation are 


intended to take up his chief attention at_ 


first, he went to Cambridge to study, under 
Professor Marshall Ward, with his assistants, 
Messrs. Biffen and Parkin, the most approved 
scientific methods of treating rubber latices 
for coagulation, and to acquaint himself with 
the principles of Biffen’s patent coagulating 
machine. 

Mr. Arden is much struck with what he 
has seen of the vegetation of the tropics, 
more especially with the wealth and beauty 
of the Peradeniya Gardens, the extensive 
undulating green lawns of which he con- 
siders are particularly grand. Most of the 
trees and shrubs, however, are familiar to him 
through his acquaintance with them at Kew, 
but here many of them appear in an in- 
eredibly altered form. We wish Mr. Arden 
a successful career in his new sphere of work, 
and will watch with interest the results of 
his experiments, and hope to include the same 
from time to time in our Tvropical Agri- 
cultwrist. ; } 
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THE CEYLON PLUMBAGO INDUSTRY. 

We have read with interest the various 
letters which have recently appeared in the 
columns of the local papers regarding the 
osition of our one commercial mineral of 
imporiance, plumbago. At first a gradual 
but latterly a sudden and enormous rise in 
values, has been followed by a no less sud- 
den collapse; and itis no doubt the duty of 
all interested in the industry to consider 
very carefully the present state of so 
important an article of export from this 
Colony. With this object in view, let 
us see what figures there are to help us. 
A reference to the export returns gives the 
following plumbago as exported, in tons, 
to different countries :— 


To Con- Else- 
In. U.K. America. tinent. where. Total. 
1893" =f 53059 8,192 3,469 160 16,880 
1894 7,518 5,104 4,957 97 16,976 
1895 .. 6,113 7,489 3,074 70 16,746 
1896 .. 5,767 7,813 8,295 149 17,024 
1897 .. 7,983 4,440 5,333 106 17,862 
1898 .: 8,025 9,385 6,164 79 23,653 
1899 9296, 15,627 6,378 118 30,819 


The Ceylon Chainber of Commerce values 
are given as follows per ton :— 
(>) 


>) Oi oO oO 
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R. R R 


R. : : 
7th Jan, 1895 .. 300 280 170 95 
1sth do. 1896 .. 33 290 140 90 


5th do. 1897 ... 310 260 120 90 
lth do. 1898 .. 365 345 220° 145 
5th July 1898... 600 560 370 =. 200 


10th Jan. 1899 ... 700 650 

4th July 1899 1,010 950 650.506 

9th Jan. 1900. 1,000 1,050 800 550. 

3rd Sept.1900 ... 700 600 450 300 
From these figures it will be noticed that, 
until early in 1898, no movement of great 
importance took place either as regards 
increase in exports or rise in prices. There 
can be little doubt now that the plumbago 
required by crucible-makers and others, had 
been bought so sparingly towards the close 
of 1897, that when a special demand set in 
at that time for the article, there was 
practically none found on the spot unsold, 
either in London, New York or the Conti- 
nent Consequently, orders came out to 
Ceylon from buyers in EKurope and America, 
who hitherto had generally got all their 
supplies from the older and larger importers 
there, and the latter apparently having 
nothing to spare bad to decline business. 
This led to a much larger and much more 
widely distributed demand in Colombo, and 
with keen competition to fulfil orders on 

hand, prices advanced rapidly. i 
The advance in prices in Ceylon was stimu- 
lated not only (1) by keen competition to get 


_plumbago to fulfil legitimate orders; but (2) 


the excitement which follows an unusually 
large demand, combined with rapid advance in 
prices, led to numerous purchases being made 
with the sole object of such being turned 
over locally at a profit. Then again (8) dealers 
who had made forward contracts with the 
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older and more regular exporters, found the 
market had gone dead against their being 
able to fulfilsuch contracts without serious loss 
and this led to orders at higher rates being 
given by exporters to enabie them, if possible, 
to fulfil their engagements in Europe and 
America, The local Law Courts have given 
us some confirmation of this state of things. 
The high prices, however, led to an 
inevitably large output, and the exports for 
1899 reached 30,819 tons against 17,862 tons.in 
1877. With sucha great increase in export, 
prices could not be kept up and it only 
required a few large buyers to suddenly hold 
oft the market, in order to lead to the inevit- 
able collapse. 

What is of most importance now, however, 
is, not what has taken place in the past, 
but what is to be the future of plumbago ; 
and our reason for glancing over the past 
is solely that this may enable us te 
bring some light to bear on the future. 
The exports for the year 1900 (Ist January 
to 10th September) aggregate 12,578 tons, 
and we would ask our readers to carefully 
compare these figures with the corresponding 
periods of 1897-1899. These are :— 


1897 .. 22,160 tons. 
1898 SeLG 988) 15; 
1899 21,944 ,, 
1900 wa) 1255781), 


—showing that for the year 1900 there has 
been a falling-off of 9,374 tons compared with 
the year 1899, and a falling-off ot 4.4!5 tons 
compared with the year 1898. In short our 
exports have already gone back to those of 
the year 1897—before the great rise in prices 
commenced. The demand for crucibles must, 
of course, continue, and crucible-makers 
must continue to buy plumbago, and there- 
fore it may be safely affirmed that prices of 
plumbago are not going back to those ruling in 
1895-97. But plumbago,even at present prices, 
must show good returns to most of the pit- 
owners. Surely, if during the year 1897, 
plumbago could be purchased in quantity 
and sold at from R280 to R865 for high- 
grade lumps,—high-grade lumps at R600 
to R700 in the year 1900 should show a 
handsome profit for the pit; while all other 
qualities are in proportion. It is easy to 
get people who will say that labour has 
gone up, and so it has; also that ‘ this,” 
“that” and “the other” have gone up in 
price, and that it will not pay owners now to 
work mostof their mines. It will require 
some very clear statistical statements to be put 
before us, before we can accept that view, 
or be convinced that pitowners of local 
experience will not continue tofind plumbago 
mining a very profitable invest- ment, if 
values remain at or near those now current. 

Of course there are pits and pits, and 
no doubt the recent boom led to wild specu- 
lation in plumbago land and to the rapid 
opening up of some mines which will prob- 
ably never pay. Then again it has yet, to 
be made clear to those interested, what the 
cost is of opening up and keeping free from 
water mines in the very low country, com- 
pared with the cost of such as are to be 
found on the hillsides in the Kurunegala 
and other higher  plumbago _ districts. 
On one property in Maskeliya 150 tons of 
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plumbago have been taken out in the present 
year without interfering with the tea. 
Mining under European supervision bas been 
going on for a few years back, and there 
are now mining experts available at our 
doors for advice. The output of plumbago 
will, no doubt, continue to be ample for 
current requirements, and if average prices 
remain even near those now veported as 
current, the industry, in our opinion, must 
continue to be a flourishing one, at any rate, 
for experienced pit-owners. 

In this connection, we take over elsewhere 
from our contemporary, the letter of a Phil- 
pot Lane Firm who are, apparently, anxious 
to establish a London mart for plumbago on 
a new system as detailed. Even if there were 
no objection, and only decided advantages in 
this plan, we consider the day is past for 
such a proposal. ‘ All the world” interested 
in plumbago may now be said to have come 
to, or to be represented, in Colombo and the 
fully-established direct trade with America 
and the Continent of Europe cannot be inter: 
‘fered with. The tue mart, therefore, for 
Plumbago, with abundance of competition. 
is in Colombo itself. 

sa 
GREEN TEAS IN CEYLON. 

Extracts from Minutes of proceedings of a 
meeting held at the Victoria Commemoration Buil- 
dings, Kandy, on Saturday, the 15th day of 
September, 1900, 

CEYLON GREEN TEAS.—Submitted correspond- 
ence from various applicants for grants. 

Intimated that payments had been made as under :— 

July 1900 9,168 lb Brunswick Green Teas R916'80 
- do 25,000 lb Ceylon Green Teas per 

Whittall & Co. 2,500:00 

3,518 lb Nahakettia Green Teas 351°80 

1,2020 lb Ceylon Green Teas per 

Whittall & Co. 1,202:00 

do 10,090 lb Brunswick Green Teas 1,009°00 

do 6,990 lb ‘Tillyrie Green Teas 69600 

do 10,225 lb Ceylon Green Teas per 

Whittall & Co. 

do 2,367 lb Nahakettia Green Teas 
Sept.1900 3,645 lb Dewalakande do 

do 10,120 lb Brunswick Green Teas 
Add total 
as per pre- 

vioas 


statement 181,144 


274,257 Ib. R27,425°70 
Leaving the balance of R2,574:30 still available 
at date. 

Read Minutes of Proceedings of a meeting of 
the Sub-Committee of the ‘‘ Thirty Committee” 
appointed to confer with the Colombo Experts, 
with a view to establishing a Standard for Ceylon 
Green Teas held at Colombo, on Monday, the 13th 
August, at half-past seven o’clock in the morning 
aiso Minutes of Proceedings of a meeting held 
at Colombo on Tuesday, the 28th August at 3 

.m. to fix upon a Standard for Ceylon Green 
Teas. Resolved :—‘‘ That the Report be adopted 
as follows. 

(1) That in Green Teas each grade must be 
restricted to 5 per cent sittings when sifted through 
a sieve of No. 30 Mesh. (2) That the grades be 


Aug. 1900 
do 


1,022°50 
936 70 
364-50 
1,012:00 


18,114:40 


Young Hyson Hyson Hyson No. 2 
(Broken Pekoe and (Pekoe Souchong 
Orange Pekee) (Pekoe) and Souchong) 


(3) That up to 10 per cent of leafy siftings as a 
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separate grade be allowed for cess in each in- 
voice not more than half of which shall pass 
through a No. 30 sieve. (4) That the sample of 
Hyson No. 2 submitted be approved as a Standard. 
Subject to (a) the tea having the absolutely true 
green character and containing no fermented leaf 
(b) cloudy or brown liquor must not be passed. 
(5) That the question be again brought up for 
consideration two months hence. (6) That before 
payment of the grant under the new scheme 
there shall be filed with the Secretary an invoice 
(form to be supplied on application). (7) That 
the sanction ot the (Governor in Executive 
Council be applied for to an appropriation of 
of R20,000 as desired and determined by the 
Committee for the purpose of payments under 
the grant and new scheme above ment oned. 
—_—_—_@—_——_—_—__—_ 


PLANTING NOTES. 


PovuLrry: PReEvENTION AND TREATMENT OF FLEAs, 
Lice, and Mires.—Infestation is always worst in dirty 
and neglected runs and roosts, and such are a standing 
danger to more cleanly neighbours. Cleanliness and 
freedom will always put these pests under a disad- 
vantage, not only cleanliness of the nests, walls, and 
floor, but also of the ceilings and perches. To suppress 
these pests the houses should be cleaned down at least 
twice a year with a wash made of hot lime and soft 
soap,. the ceilings, walls, and nests having a good 
coating ; the wash should be fairly liquid so as to run 
into every crack and crevice. Marly spring and autumn 
are the times for these applications. The perches are 
best treated with boiling water aud soft soap, or with 
an emulsion of kerosene. It is important that houses 
should be well built, with as few cracks and crevices 
as possible, for in such harbours these pests congregete 
and may escape from any wash used.—Proceedings of 
the Agricultural Society. 

ELEPHANT HUNTING IN SIAM.—The kraal is 
only a couple of a hundred yards from the river, 
and there is a funnel-shaped enclosure extending 
from the North Gate to the ford. Into this the 
animals are slowly led—for they must now be 
kept very quiet. One leader and then another 
passes through the narrow gateway, followed by 
some confiding friends. The decoys stand near 
by way of encouragement to those in the rear, 
which are imperceptibly crowded forward. A few 
get restless, but before long they are all safely 
in, and the trained elephants slip out through 
the other gate. Then it is that the wild ones 
realise that they have been trapped, and, madly 
eager to get out, trumpet, bellow, and groan; 
creating, as a local paper truly said, ‘‘a scene 
of such confusion that no two people saw it 
‘alike.” The walls now swarm with spectators, 
who amuse themselves by watching the bewildered 
beasts, some of which seem to resent their im- 
prisonment, while others are indifferent, and 
others again engage in settling private quarrels, 
or roaring defiance at the gallery. One inqui- 
sitive youngster, that was destined for a civilised 
and useful life, tried to squeeze between the piles 
of the refuge, and got jammed across the ribs— 
the thickest part of his body. His efforts to get 
free attracted his friends, who watched him 
while he struggled and bellowed. One big fellow 
tried to push him back, but failed; then there 
was a pause, during which one could almost see 
them thinking ; and another, having eek 
worked it out in his mind, tried from behind. 
and, fairly lifting him, off his legs, pushed him 
through, amid shouts of applause from the crowd. 
—From “ Llephant Hunting in Siam,” in the 
“Cornhill Magazine)’ for September. 
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TO ALL PARTS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA AND OCEANIA, 


pets & Plants of Commercial Products. 


Castilloa Elastica Cervantes.—Orders being booked for the coming crop of seeds available in 
June and July, selected seed from yery old trees, R.N. Lyne, Esq., Director of Agriculture, Zanzibar, 
writes uuder date 24th August, 1899 :—‘‘ Please send me 200 seeds of Castilloa Elastica for further trial; 
the seeds of Castilloa you sent me last August germinated very well.” Price and particularsin our Circuiar 
No. 32; special quotations for large orders according to quantity ; immediate booking necessary to avoid 
disappointment. ; 

Hevea Brasiliensis (Para Rubber).—-Orders being booked for the coming crop available in 
August and September, 1900. Thisis the only crop of seeds in the year. All orders should reach 
us before the end of July to avoid disappointment, as we have to make arrangementsin time ; guaranteed 
to arrive in good order at destination. We have already booked a large number of orders. <A leading 
Sumatra Planter, who ordered 50,006 Hevea Brasiliensis seeds last year writes under date 27th February, 
1900 :—‘‘ I received your favor of the 12th instant, out of which I learn that you booked me for 100,000 
Hevea Brasiliensis seeds for August and September on the same conditions as before, but at the price of — 
per thousand.” Plants can be forwarded all the year round in Wardian cases. Price and particulars as per 
our Circular No, 30. A Borneo planter writes dating, Sancakan, 17th August, 1899:—‘‘The last lot of 
Para seeds turned out very well.” Our shipments of Para plants last year has excceded over 300,0C0 to 
different countries. Special terms for Jarge orders om application. 

Kickxia Africana (Lagos Rubber).—One of the staple articles of commerce in Lagos grow very 
vigorously. realizing over 3s. per lb. in the Liverpook market. Seedsand plants, price on application. 

Hancornia Speciosa (Mangibeira Rubber).—Besides the value of rubber, it bears delicious 
fruits, which is a great favourite with the Braziliams, cultivated for both purposes. Seeds and plants, price 
on application, ; 

Coffce Arabica Liberian Hybrid, Maragogopie Hybrid, C. Stanophylla and other 
varieties, Price of seeds on application, 

Ficus Elastica (Assam and Java Rubber),—Seeds supplied with instructions; price according to 
quantity, his tree grows equally well in high and low land, in forest and grass land, its cultivation being 
extended largely by the Indian Government. ‘or price of seeds with particulars as per our Virzilar No, 33. 

Manihot Glaziovii (Ceara or Maniicoba Rubber).—Fresh seeds available all the year round} 
price as per our Circular No, 31. 

Urceola Escutenta (Burma Rubber) and Lando{phia Kirkii (Mozambique Ruoper),—Seeds 
and plants, both are creepers. 

Cinchona Seeds.—Different varieties, : : 

Sterculia Acuminata.—(Kolanut). Superior-quality, seeds and plants; price on application, 
packed to stand the transit well for several months, a hardy tree, cultivation easy, 

Erythrina Lithosperma.—Thornless variety, new crop of seeds ready in December, May and 
June. Price acccording to quantity on application. 

Seeds and Plants of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Clove, Sandlewood, Pepper, Cardamom, Vanilia, 
Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit ‘Trees, Shadeand Timber Trees, Hucalyptus various varieties, 
also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, &c. 

: Our enlarged Descriptive Price List-of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products for 
Foreign Countries for 1899-1900 are now being forwarded to applicants in different parts of the world. 
Also Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds and Plants of Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Tubers and Yams, and Orchids. 

ue Sourn Arrica.”—The great authority on South African affairs of 25th March, 1899, says :—- 
‘An interesting Catalogue reaches us from the East. It is issued by William Brothers, Tropical 
Seed Merchants, of Henaratgoda, Ceylon, and. schedules'all the useful and beautiful plants which will 
thrive in, tropical and semi-tropical regions. We fancy Messrs. Williams should do good business, for now 
that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they must turn to and prove that 
they were worth the grabbling. We recommend the great Powers and Concessionaries under them to go to 
William Brothers.” 
iis Our new Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds of Shade Trees for Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Cardamoms, &e-, | 
Timber Trees, Trees for Avenues, Hedges, Wind and Shelter Belts, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Climbing 
Plants; and Seeds and Plants of Palms, Calamus, Pandanus, Cycads, Tree and other Ferns, Crotons an 
Dracinas, ow being prepared and will be ready shortly. 

Special Arrangements made with foreign Governments, Botanical and Agricultural, Departs 
ments, Planters and others for supplying seeds.and plants of Commercial Products in large quantities. 


SR ST 


. Agenis in London :—Mussrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 90, Lower Thames Street. 
Agent in Colombo, Ceylon :—E. B. CREASY, Esq. 
Lelegraphic Address : J. P..,WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 
Wrtttam, VEYANGoDA, CEYLON. , Tropical Seed Merchants, 


Lisber's, a1, and A.B.C, Codes used,  _ > aie 25 _ HENARATGODA, CEYLON, 
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PINE HILL ESTATES COMPANY. 
"THE REPORT. 
The report of Directors was as follows :— 


ACREAGE : 
Tew ia bearing ee 279% acres 
Young tea 1898 Bis 31. ay 

,@ §7do 1899 B 65 an 

*Cardamons oof 12 33 
Jungle and Patna Be 9 ” 
Fuel and Grass sae i1 ” 
Waste Land Le) Ig »” 
Scrub (disputed) ie 18 


4163 acres 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit their 
seventh annual report. 

The amount at credit of profit and loss account 
including R190°77 brought forward from Jast year’s 
account is 10,804'67, out of which an interim divi- 
dend of 3 per cent was paid on 29th January 
amounting to R6,262:20 

The Directors now propose to pay a final 
dividend of 2 per cent making 5 per cent 


for the year which will absorb 4,174°80 
And to carry forward to next season 367-67 
R10,804°67 


The low. prices ruling for the last six months are 
responsible for there not being a larger amount of 
profit available for distribution. 


The crop of Tea realised from the estates was 
131,947 lb., and from bought leaf 60,602 lb. as against 
estimates of 110,000 lb. and 40,000 lb. respectively. 
The estate tea showed an increase of 17 per cent 
on the previous season owing to a very favourable 
year. The net price realised was 33:96 cts. per lb. 
against 40°76 cts, last year. 


The estimate of crop for the current year is 125,000 
lb: from the estates and 50,000 lb. from bought leaf, 
or 175,000 lb. in all. 


Factory.—The factory has now been completed, but 
the original estimate for the cost of the improve- 
ments was found insufficient, and it has been con- 
Siderably exceeded. 


The new clearing has ‘unfortunately not been 
successful owing’ to unfavourable weather, and the 
expenditure on it has been heavy. It is hoped, 
however that the steps which have been’ taken to 
supply all vacancies will result in a good field of tea 
being secured. 


According to the articles of Association Mr. 
Robert’ H Prance retires from the Board of Directors, 
bat, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

An Auditor for season 1900-1901 will have to be 
appointed, 


a 
“KANDY AGRLHORTICULTURAL AND 


KANDYAN ART EHXHIBITION. 


At the meeting of the Committee held last 
month, the following gentlemen were elected 
to form an Executive Committee :—Messrs. J H 
De Saram, lL Creasy, J B Carruthers, TC Hux- 


ley, H F McMillan, E Beven, EH Webb, Diwa — 


Nilame, and Chief Interpreter, Kandy Kachcheri. 
The following sections for Exhibition were 
approved of and the details of awards haye 
been left to the Executive Committee. 

Srecrion 1.—Flowering plants in pots, cut 
flowers in boxes, stands or glasses, ferns and 
orchids in pots, foliage plants in pots. 

SEcTION 2.—Fruits, vegetables, vegetable pro- 
ducts. 3 

SECTION 3.—Food products. 

Sucrion 4,—Cattle, poultry, dairy produce 
{outter, cheese, cream, and eggs.) 
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SECTION 5.—Pyreserved fruits, pickles, swee 
meats, bread. 
Srction 6, Avrt-work, @&c.—Gold and _ silver 


jewellery, brass and iron work, pottery, lacquer 
work, momels, masks, musical instruments, mats, 
baskets and fans, ivory and wood-carving, 
photographs. 

Section 7, Watwral Histovy.—Collections of 
birds, butterflies, insects, shells, eggs, sporting 
trophies. 

SECTION 8, Miscellancous.—Fireworks. decora- 
tions. 

SECTION 9. Oil machinery, machinery for the 
manipulation of Green Tea. 


———____——————_ 


CACAO HOLDINGS UNDER SIXTY ACRES 
IN CEYLON. 


Extracts from Minutes of proceedings of 2 meeting of 
the Cacao Committee of the Plinters’ Association of 
Ceylon held at the Victoria Commemoration Buildings, 
Kandy, on Friday, the 14th September, 1900, at eleven 
o'clock (11 a.m,) in the morning : — 

CACAO HOLDINGS UNDER 60 ACRES. 

Mr. Chas. Gibbon read the annexed abstract of 
Returns received through the courtesy of Govern- 
ment of Cacao Holdings under 60 acres. Resolved :— 
“That the thanks of the Cacao Committee be conveyed 
to Government, for the Returns furnished of Cacao 
heldings under 60 acres.” 


ABSTRACE OF RETURNS Ol CACAO HOLDINGS UNDER 
60 ACKES REFERRED To. 


Holdings. ASE Ts ot Ds 

Harispattu. 

Kalugammauasiya 382 298. 3. 
Medusiyapathu 349 237. 3. 3 
Galasiyapathu 8. 1. Bade 

Wy diye 

20. 3. 4 

12,0. 5 

24,0. 5 

6. 0. 4 

49. 0 0 

317 pte 145. 2. 25 

Pollgampaha — 

(i. 40.0. 0.) 286 508. 1. 8 
Avambapolla 454 oo. 9 
Udagampaha 756 1,630. 0. 16 
Pollgampaha 497 1,051. 0. 16 
Pallispattu wep LOT - ASD. OD ; 

do Hast can 2) 45 0 0 3,170. 1. 34 
Udunuwara Ganga- —— 

palata 9 LBNL 139.0, 4 
Udapalata Be wlG 2, 48. 3. 38 
Kegalla 266 505. 0. 25 
Badulla Yatakinda 

(Hi 173) - 50. en 195. 0 
Matale S. (68. 2. 0.) .. 989 1,509. 2.26 

do N. .., 218 123. 2. 

do H. deo'y Bs) 69. 0. 0 
N. Eliya (12.0.0?) .. 9 26. 2. 23 
We-uda (152). 9 72 614, 2 

do a6 fa OH 91. 2. 0 
Yatinuwara (98.)  .. 23 203, 2. 7 
Uda Dumbara (511) .. 95 9.9 0 
Lower Hewaheta (Am- as 

pitiya) -. 3l7 593. 2. 32 
Udapalata -. 236 242, 3. 18 

(EH 531. 2. 0) 5,805 8,967 3. 12 
GRAFTING CACAO. 


Resolved :—'Thatithe attention of the Director, Royal 
Botanic Garden, be again drawn to the questions of 
grafting of Cacao, and also to Mr. Hart’s remarks 
under date Trinidad, 13th September, 1898 (copy 
annexed) with special reference to the following 
sentence with axequest that he will favour the Com 


r 
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mittee with his observations thereon:—‘“ The course 
pursued has been to inarch a branch of a desired 
variety upon a well grown and healthy seedling, and 
the result has been that the union has taken place 
very freely, and there can be little doubt that in 
future any desired kind or variety can be perpetuated 
by this means.’’’ 

Mr. Hanrt’s REMARKs, UNDER DATE, TRINIDAD, 137TH 

SEPTEMBER 1898, REFERRED TO :— 


TRINIDAD, 13th Sept. 1898.—It has on no more than 
‘sone o¢casion been/asked whether it is possible to graft 
' Theobroma cacao and hitherto I have not been in a 
position to reply in the affirmative. I have now to 
report for the iniormation of the Society that ex- 
periments have been carried out at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, by inarching sevaral varieties of cacao upon 
young seedlings withall the success that could be 
desired; and I hope that the grafted plants will be 
sufficiently hardened to be shown at the next meeting 
of the Society. The course pursued has been to inarcn 
a branch of a desired variety, upon a well grown and 
healthy seedling, andthe result has been that the 
union has taken place very freely, andthere can be 
little doubt that in future any desired kind or variety 
can be perpetuated by this means. 

Idesire to pointout the opening this process will 
afford for the extensive planting of any desired variety 
or kind, aud thatit will enable the planter to put 
samples of cacao apon the market with less variation 
in size and quality of the bean than has hitherto been 
possible. 

Talso desire to point out, that it may be possible, as 
it is with apples and pears in a temperate climate—by 
grafting weaker growing varieties upon kinds having a 
larger amount of vegetative vigouz—to increase the 
yield of such kinds as that knownas ‘ Criollo,” to as 
much as that of the more commonly productive varie- 
ties. 

It willalso be possible to maintain perfectly true, 
any kind which may have arisen from seed, on any 
' plantation, and to preserve indefinitely any particular 
kind that may be desired. We have yet to prove, how- 
ever, how the grafted plants will thrive, but judging 
from grafted plants of other kinds [see no reason to 
anticipate that there will be any difficulty under this 
head. I recommend the practice as well worth the 
attention of planters who have on their estates single 
_ trees, which are noted for the quality of the bean and 

the quality they produce. 
CACAO DISEASE. 

T have been requested by w successful and promident 
planter, to bring up before the Society the question of 
disease among cacao trees in Trinidad for discussion, 
This gentleman has forwarded to me several specimens 
of (socalled) diseased cacao, but after a careful and 
lengthy microscopical examination, I have not been 
able to say that the pod have been destroyed by disease. 
I am free to confess, however, that there is possibility 
of disease arising in any culture, and therefore in 
cacao; but I must reprehend as strongly as possible 
the spreading of views that we have disease of certain 
kinds untilit has been fully proved that such do exist, 
as itis calculated to do an immense amount of harm 
to the cacao industry. A strict watch, however, shoul 

_be kept for anything which appears to be of a peisi- 
cious character, and planters would, i think, do well 
to forward affected specimens to me, to be transmitred 
to mycological authorities, if necessary. So far, Pinwy 

say, [have not found anything of a pernicious charac- 
ter; and I should be glad to hear my idea confirmed, 
thut at present there is little cause for alarm. 
(Signed) J. H. HART v.xs,, 


TNE SUSS SIES SAa O 
A FARMERS’ EVERY-DAY LIFE. 
NO. XII. 

(By an ex-Ceylon Planter.) 
AGRICULTURE 


is still the chief industry of the country, 
although less attention is paid to its necess- 
ities that to any other; and now that we 
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have gota member who does all in his power 
to help us, I think it would’ be very poor 
form indeed to try to oust him ‘from ‘his 
seat. He has fought well in the interest of 
the fishing population, and in return for that 
they have set up a’ herring-curer in opposi- 
tion to him, Let it be so: but althouch [ 
voted against him when he gained his seat, 
[ hope to record my vote in his favour on 
the next occasion. He has championed the 
cause of farmers, and Wwe are miuchin® need 
of a tew like him, seated in the House, for 
at present, I doubtif there are more than half 
a dozen legislators to defend the backbone of 
the country. Our member can honestly say 
that he has always worked for the good of 
the greatest number, a thing that bat few 
can pride themseves on, for it) often hap- 
pens that, when one makes enquiries’ as ‘to 
what number the average parliamentarian 
has worked for, it generally turns out to. be 
nunrber one. Successful’ farmers who have 
the ability have seldom the leisure to stand 
for their country, whilst there are any 
Lumber of carpet-baggers stalking round, 
whose only qualifications tora seat in. the 
House are the gift of the gab and no stake 
in the country whatever. I do not. care 
what party is in power, so long as the best 
interests of our tight little island are pro- 
perly attended to; and in the case of rural 
matters, { think that party feeling thould be 
sunk altogether, and both sides of the House 
should strive to keep in a prosperous and 
flourishing condition that industry which 
on its becoming unhealthy, has signalled the 
downfall of vail’ the great nation of the 
past. 
TILLAGE AND: PASTURAGE 


may be said to have begun with the creation 
of the world. Egypt, shortly after the days 
of Noah, became celebrated for agriculture. 
The first art learned by any rising nation 
was that of cultivating the soil. The ancient 
Romans were born agriculturists, and their 
most celebrated commanders were taken 
from the plough. To be a good farmer’ was 
accounted the greatest praise, and the very 
Senators cultivated their own ground them- 
selves. With the decay of agriculture came 
the downfall of Rome, as will come the 
downfall of Britain, for when recruits can 
no longer be raised in our agricultural dis- 
tricts, and the nation has to depend for its 
fighters on the scum of the cities, in whom 
strength of body is about on a par with 
strength of mind, then will come the begin- 
ning of the end of our Empire, and legisla- 
tors will remember, when too late, that 
taey stamped out the greatest industry. of 
the country, by encouraging the importation 
of cheap and nasty food from abroad,  des- 
troying the physical powers of the ‘nation 
and that courage which a conciousness of 
strength produces. : 

IT have written, on a previous occasion, of 
the great rise in te 

THE PRICE OF COALS 

during the past few months, the fears of a 
coal famine during the coming winter, and the 
national dread lest our mines prove to be 
almost exhausted. No sooner had T arranged 
for an extra supply of peats and firewood, 
as a set-off against the impending coal famine, 
than a writer to the Press,—one of those 
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reat thinking men, trong on Statistics, — 
springs on the nation the gratifying news 
that there are still 180,000,000,000 tons of coal 
in the mines of Britain, and that, at the 
resent rate of consumption, the supply will 
ae 500 years. That news has pleased me 
not a little: 500 years’ supply will last my 
time, and, as posterity has never done any- 
thing for me, it can lvok after itself for all 
that I care. In the meantime the vision of 
amyself.and family, during the coming winter, 
“seated round the place where a fire should 
have been, has been dispelled. 
We have had a terribly trying time for 
HAY-MAKING ; 
for weeks the rain has rained every day, and 
»it has only been by fits and starts that the 
hay crop has been secured. It is an excep- 
tionally good crop, however, and, as every- 
thing else, has been benefitted by the rain, 
we have no cause of complaint. I have had 
to| endure much worse than this, when, in 
the middle of crop on the old coffee estate, 
‘the monsoon broke, and the rain poured 
down for weeks onend. The coolies, shiver- 
-.ing with the cold, could scarcely pick the 
jpalam, which dropped and was washed 
down the drains, But when the season came 
to a close, and the estimate had been more 
than secured, the miserable time of picking 
was forgotten, and the warm rays of the sun 
ddaspelled from the minds of the coolies the 
recollection of the cold, wet and shivering 
‘season they had lately endured. 
The abundance of grass has raised the 
‘price of 
STORE STOCK 
considerably, and the first of the lamb_sales 
has gone off with a rise of from 5s to 
8s a head on last year’s prices. Let tea 
planters try to imagine what this means to 
grazers, by comparing these priccs with the 
prices of their own staple. Supposing that 
a tea crop had sold, last year, at an average 
of 8d per lb., the planter would, no doubt, 
have been greatly pleased; but, supposing 
' that the war in China, or some other cause 
~ had raised the price of the same crop to Is 
per Ib. this year, a princely fortune would 
appear tobe dawning on the proprietor. Such 
then has been the experience of the sheep 
farmer this year. 
The ery out about 


FINGER-AND-TOE DISEASE. : 
in turnips, which is usually heard at this 
season of the year, is ringing over the whole 
land, but the wailers never seem to think 
that they are themselves responsible for this 
most terrible disease. Perhaps, in the course 
of another generation, farmers will have 
learned to avoid, as they would the plague, 
manuring, with superphosphate, their tur- 
nip break, and will have given up that most 
deadly style of cropping known as the 
“ five course shift.” My land, which lies in 
grass for eight or nine years, has no sign 
of canker now. Indeed, I never saw a finer 
crop of turnips than that which I have this 
year, here or anywhere else, My _ next 
neighbour, who has followed my lead, told 
me the other day, that he has a field in 
turnips, this year, which had lain in grass 
- for seven years, and he never had _ finer 
“and sounder roots in his life. Another of 
his fields, however, which had only been in 
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grass for three years, 
top to bottom. It takes a long time to 
drive a new idea into a farmer’s head, 
but it gets there in course of time, and I 
hope yet to see this example bearing 
good fruit. —‘‘ Cosmopolite.” 


is now rotten. from 


TWO MAHOGANY LOGS FETCH £1,536. 


Two logs of African mahogany were sold 
for the unprecedented amount of £1,536 the 
otherday at the auction sale of Messrs. Edward 
Chaloner and Co., at Liverpool. These logs 
formed one tree, and were bought to be cut 
into veneers to decorate the palatial residences 
of certain American merchant princes. The 
veneers are used in place of wall-papers, and, 
being beautifully figured, give a superb effect. 
The prices realised for the two logs were 
respectively 10s 3d and 7s 3d per superficial 
foot.—Daily Express, Aug. 27. 


“CEYLON HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY.” 


A new edition of this work has been in 
hand for some months back and a great deal 
of preliminary work has been done. The 
circular of estates and other Directory 
information was issued last month: and 
Wwe invite suggestions from friends and 
others interested as to “improvements,’— 
‘*what to leave out of the bulky volume,” and 
as to anything that is still wanted We have 
already received several communications 
on the subject, and we are bound to say 
they chiefly embody vequests for ‘‘ more.” 
We have promised in fact to try and give 
each plantation’s TELEGRAPH as well as Post 
station; to show at a glance, the estates 
belonging to the several Limited Companies, 
or big individual proprietors; to give 
a list of all GRANT-IN-AID and PRIVATE 
Roads (always provided in these cases that the 
planters concerned are ready to co-operate). 
These are but_a few of the “ planting” im- 
provements. In the bulk of the book there 
will be considerable changes, and although 
we are hoping to compress the volume a 
good deal (in regard te Agricultural inform- 
ation and Trade Statistics, etc.) we do not think 
anything specially required for reference 
will be omitted, while much that is new 
and useful will be found, added in. But 


. to secure a really useful Book of Reference 


and Directory, there must be co-operation 
all round and every proprietor or Inanager 
should see that a return is filled up for 
his estate and sent in as per the Supple- 
ment issued last month while, as usual, 
we feel sure the Mercantile and Trading 
community of Colombo will do all that is 
required, From officials—heads of depart- 
ments especially,—we always receive, and 
are sure still to receive, all the help we can 
require to make a volume which is in uni- 
versal request as correct and complete as 
possible. 
= << e——_—__—_—_ 


THE ANNUAL Croe oF MusHRooMs in France 
is valued as £400,000, and there are 60 whole- 
sale firms in Paris dealing exclusively in them, 
In the Department of the Seine, it appears, there 
are some 3,000 caves in which mushrooms are 
grown, and about 300 persons are employed in 

heir culture.— Home paper, 


= 
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Coyrespondence. 


ee 


To the Editor. 
EXTRACTION. OF RUBBER. 


Etablissement d’Horticulture, Paris, leSme August, 
} 1900. 


_ Drar Sir,—The system of extraction of India- 
rubber from the bark is now in full working order. 
Manufacture will be established before the end of 
October near Paris, and the Company asks for 
barks from all parts of the world for trial. 
Landolphia Hendelotii has proved till now to be 
the best producer of rubber mechanica!ly ex- 
tracted from the bark, as itis the most suitable 
for dry and = sandy soils where no | other 
plant will grow, so this plant should be a tortune 
on rich soils; but, many other plants such as 
Landolphia Kirkii, Vahea Madagasearensis Han- 
corniaand a few Ficus are also good producers 
of rubber from the bari. 


Apocynaceous plants seem, therefore, better de- 
signed for that purpose, and I believe it will be 
interesting for Ceylon growers to have their atten- 
tion called to plants of this family. suchas Cryptos- 
tegia, Beaumontii, Chonemorpha and others. 


Chonemorpha macrophylla is a good producer of 
excellent rubber, but J have never received bark 
from old plants; but only from tender stems a few 
months old. In exch sample rubber is found in 
the central part of the stem (moelle), but I believe 
it is the same in many plants when these are 
young, If you cut a stem of  Chonemorpha 
in small pieces three inches long and let the milk 
coagulate in the open air, you will finda little piece 
of rubber large enough to repay the extraction 
by this very simple way; but I do not know if 
Chonemorpha is a quick-growing plant. I have 
only seen small plants in our houses. 


IT want bark of any: producer of rubber and 
better of any lactiferous plant, for L have re- 
ceived bark of plants reported bad producers 
which have proved good for our system of ex- 
tracting the rubber. People say this plant is 
not good, the rubber does not flow; but nerhaps 
it is somuch the better for our system because 
the rubber coagulated in the bark will be easily 
extracted mechanically. Where the latex flows 
easily in the rainy season, the bark is poor; where 
the latex does no: flow in the dry season, the bark 
is rich: somuch I can say actually. 


1 want only one kilo of each sort of bark, taken 
as much as possible on plants of known age, 
Where the stem is too smal! to permit to bring out 
the bark, kindly send one kilo of these stems; 
and believe me to be, your most obliged servant, 


A. GUDEFROY-LEBEURF. 


CEYLON TEA IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Dunedin, 13th Aug. 
DEAR SrR,—I send you a Dunedin Star and 
some ‘printed matter. When read, you will see 
the Tea Blenders here wish to kill the trade 
in “Pure Tea.” Will you kindly criticise 
their action and the reports inserted by sfar’s 
Special Reporter as my own and Mr. 
’s opinions. I may state Mr,  ——_ 
did a lot of damage three years ago by issu. 
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ing a circular ‘‘ Poison in the cup ; Tea cin 

lead packets.” He makes a hit at cooly labour 

and coolies handling Tea.—Yours faithfully, 
GEO. T. K. MACKENZIE, 


TEA 1N PACKETS IN NEW ZEALAND, 


A petition was presented to Parliament today from 
tea merchants, timber merchants, manufacturers tins- 
miths and printers asking that a higher duty beim- 
posed on teas imported in packages and boxas than 
upon those imported in bulk. The petition states that 
large quantities of teas are imported into New Zea- 
land which have been packed outside the colony in 
packets and that coolie and other cheap labor is ex- 
clusively employed in preparing the packets and boxes 
ic which the teas so imported are packed, and also in 
packing the teas. Tea merchants in New Zealand they 
say, are placed at a disadvantage as compared with 
foreign tea dealerswho can obtain labor for packing 
at nominal ratées,and who contribute nothing tothe 
Income Tax or the revenue of the colony and do not 
aidinthe development of its resources If all teas 
were imported in bulk and packed in New Zealand 
large quantities of timber, paper and other material 
grown and manufactured: in the colony would be'uti- 
lised in the making of packets,boxes and cases and the 
industry would afford employment to large numbera 
of tinsmiths, carpenters and other artisans, and also 
young people. he petitioners therefore pray that an 
pains Bee cay ai en 1b, be imposed on teas im- 

ortead In packets and boxes weighi S 
pon ane Pp weighing less ‘than 

On the subject of the petition asking Parlj 
place a higher duty on tea imported in packaged ina 
boxes than upon those imported in bulk we have inter. 
viewed Mr eRe tee cuzics of the Hondai-Lanka 

ea Company, and he condemns etiti 
See stem the petition root and 
f ee Brera are the onl 
in lead packets. These teas guaranteed : 
to all parts of the world. The éffectiysnsesoolt ithe 
guarantee cannot be questioned. All the packets ué 
up in Ceylon are sealed lead packets, That 
sealing cannot be done here. The work j 
fine that the ordinary plumber cannot do it 
it was tried in London and failed. The lead packets 
put up here are not sealed. A blender can so blend 
as toget any profit he chooses, whereas the dealer 
who supplies lead teas does not interfere with th 
packets—he sells them as he gets them. Aj] eho 
import pure tea from Ceylon get aboat la er ib 
less profit if sold in sealéd lead packets badhuse the 
sealed tea packet costs 144. and to put up the same 
tea in paper costs only +4 per lb, The large pro- 
portion of tea sold as pure Ceylon is generall 
made up of cheap Chinese, Fiji, ov Java tea wich 
can be bought at a much lower price. It is well 
known that many thousands of chests of Chinese 
tea were destroyed on the wharf by the Customs 
about four years ago. It was not “allowed to: be 
landed. at Melbourne, and then was condemned in 
Danedin, Fifteen thousand chests of the same con- 
demned in New York last year, were sent to Canada 
and from there to England, and the Owners eould 
not get it in anywhere on account of its adulteration 
I think it would be unwise to facilitate the puttin : 
up of teas in New Zealand. You can buy tea sittings 
and dust for 2d per 1b landed here, and this is ihe 
material used for adulteration purposes. If there 
were no lead packets the business would be entirel 
in the hands of two or three people, who bala 
give any value they chose. The presence of the 
packet teas in the market compels the putters-np to 
maintain the standard, Some of those who ee 
asked have refused to sign the petition, and Being 
in the trade were not asked. I understand that 
only two orthree Dunedin merchants signed it. As 
for the so-called encouragement of labone two boya 
would putupin packets all the tea imported monthly 
in lead; one printer would turn out 5,000 or 6,00 


y ones who put up tea 
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labels in a couple of hours; the paper used cannot 
be made here; and there is a very small amount of 
timber used in making the boxes, for they are seat 
backward and forwavd and used again. 


THE OTHER 


Having obtained Mr. M’Kenzie’s statement, we 
deemed it a fair thing to interview Mr. N Harper 
Bell, who supports the petition, and his views of tea 
“subject were thus expressed :— _ 

The justice of the petition involves three ques- 

ons— 

‘ 1st. Whether it is better to have the tea packed 

locally or by coolie labor, 

“ond, Whether there is any injustice to existing 

_ importers orto the public in prohibitory duty on the 

coolie article. 

. 8, Whether the lead packages adopted in Oeylon 
are superior to the local methods of packing. 

1. The tea at the gardens is graded, bulked, put 
into chests or haif-chests, and despatched to Colombo. 
There it is auciioned, and, according to the instruc- 
tions of Home. or colonial buyers, either despatched 
in origina! packages or repacked into small lead pack- 
ets and boxes of from 4lb and lib packets to Sib 
and 10lb boxes. . 

As originally purchased, it is extremely exceptional 
for a tea to combine all the qualities for whick the 
consumer looks, and consequently, as much blending 
takes place in preparing the teas for the small pack- 
ages in Colombo as in any other part of the world 
where such packing is done. The tea to be so 
‘blended is necessarily exposed, and in the hot, humid 
climate of Ceylon it naturally loses its aroma and 
fragrance at an infinitely higher rate than in a tem- 
perate climate such as New Zealand. It is even 
affirmed that a sample of tea left exposed one night 
on the liquoring table will be quite mouldy on 
the following morning. The handling and mix- 

ing are done by coolie labor under  circum- 
‘stances of climate, etc., which are, to say the least, 
“not conducive to an improvement in the qualities 

of the tea. It can readily be seen, therefore, that if 
blending must take place, it is better that it should 
be done in New Zealand than in Ceylon. Blending 
is so absolutely a necessity that without it a very 
large proportion of the teas of the world would be 
“unsuitable for general consumption. One tea poss- 
esses strength without sufficient flavor; another tea 
has most delicious favor without the strength neces- 
gary for an agreeable liquor. Mew original samples 
of tea, therefore, would meet with the approvai of 
the public palate, which varies very much in different 
countries, or even districts. The expert blender in 

New Zealand, having a more certain criterion of the 
‘taste of his colony, has a great advantage in this 

respect alone. On all these grounds, therefore, the 
“advantage to the public rests with the locally-packed 

article. i 

2. No injustice is apparently inflicted upon the 
present importer of coolic-packed teas it the extra 

duty be imposed, as the stock argument of such a 

dealer is invariably that tea is only locally packed 

for the sake of extra profit. In this regard it may 
be pointed out that inferior teas can be and are 
grown in all tea countries, but as the expenses of 
freight, duty, etc., etc., are equa!ly heavy, no matter 
what the quality, the inducement to add rubbishy 
cheap teas to a blend is infinitely greater to a Colombo 
merchant than to a New Zealand one. Further, the 
argument that teas are only bleaded in the colony 
for the sake of mixing cheap rubbishy China tea, 
etce., with it is an insult to the public, who, in my 
opinion (after an experience of some sixteen years), 

are the best judges of a good cup of tea. i 

3, The question of the best way of packing tea in 
emall quantities is one involving a certain amount 
of trade dispute. Most people are agreed that the 
lead package in vogue with the Ceylon packers is 
superior to paper as regards the retentiou of the finer 
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distinctions of quality and flavor of the tea, but many 
people prefer the paper as offering less chances of 
lead or mariatic acid poisoning. The tin package 
gradually finding favor in this colony when made by 
tne blocking process, entirely obviating the use of 
solder, possesses an adyantage over the lead package 
in all ways, and quite overcomes the objection to 
the paper bag, the paste of which may be as pre- 
judicial as the solder used with the lead wrapper. I 
hus the additional advantage of being absolutely air- 
tight. Persoually [have packed the Bell Tea in sach 
tins from its inception, and although a more expeusive 
way of packirg the evident superiority of the method 
has met with public commendation. 


THE DUTY ON TEA. 
10 THE BDITOR. 


Srr,—I see by last night’s Star that the tea 
blenders have petitioned Parliament to stop by means 
of a forbidable duty tea in Ceylon sealed packets, 
their chief argument being that the work is done 
cheaper in Ceylon, and therefore in favor of the im- 
porter of such packets, This is not the case. It 
costs 14d to pack tea in sealed lead packets and boxes, 
and the same tea would be packed in paper for 3d 
to three-eizghths ot a penny, besides being well blen- 
ded with dust, fannings, cheap China, and other 
inferior teas for extra profit, and then put in a paper 
packet bearing the words ‘pare Ceylon tea” to 
mislead the public, 

Tea packed in psapsr will not keep. From the day 
it is grote from the iead-lined chest in which it 
came from Ceylon, India, or China till it is used it is 
losing in strength and flavor. Believe me, but for 
the extra cost, no tea wonld be sold in paper bags.—I 
am, etc., Ex-PLaANTER. 

August 9. 


A COMPLIMENT TO THE 
AGRICULTURIST. ’ 


Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1900, 


‘* TROPICAL 


Ceylon Section, Troeadero, Aug. 20. 
Sir,--I enclose the card of a Mons. Henry de 
Varigny—a gentleman connected with Le Temps 
—who wishes to have fut are issues of the ‘* Tropical 
Agriculturist” for review in his paper. I shall 
be glad 1f you will write to him and say whether 
or not you are disposed to accede to his request. 
— Yours truly, W. E. DAVIDSON, 
Delegate for the Ceylon Government at the 
Paris Exhibition. 
Monsieur de Varigny is a remarkably-gifted 
He writes also for the French Nature and 
an Agricultural Review. —W.E. D. 
[Le Temps being the leading paper in Paris, we 
take this as a special compliment—and agree to 
send on the 7.A.—Ep. 7.A.] 


THE RIPENING OF BANANAS. 


Galle, Aug. 28. 
DEAR Sir,—Anent the ‘‘ fearsome story” about 
the ripening of bananas taken over from the 
Westminster Budget, the Sinhalese process of 
forcing on the yellow colour is certainly less 
objectionable. The plantain bunches are buried 
in the ground, and then fumigated till the ripening 
process is complete. Plantains treated in this 
manner have a very disagreeable; taste.—Yours 

faithfully, A. 


Oct. 1, 1900.] 


FRULYT-GROWING IN LOWER 
AMBAGAMUWA. 
Ambagamuwa, Sept. 6. 


Dear Srr,—I think it may surprise a good 
many that lowecountry fruits can be successfully 
grown ab this elevation. On this estate, when I 
came to permanently take up my residence in 1889, 
I planted the following fruit trees :—Mango- 
“steens 12 plants, 9 now growing, 2 bearing ; 
Ceylon plums (Uguressa), planted 4 dozen, 2 grow- 
ing and in full bearing; lovi-lovi, 2 planted, 
1 in full bearing ; rambutans, 2 dozen planted, 
about 1 dozen growing, 4 in bearing ; num- 
num, 2 planted, one alive and in bearing ; 
billingberries, 2 planted, both growing and 
in bearing; breadfruit, 4 planted, all growing 
and bearing profusely; loquats, 4 planted, 4 
growing and in bearing ; jamboos and rose apples, 
2 of each in bearing ; oranges and mandarin 
oranges, a good many, all in bearing. I have even 
suecessfully grown peaches, two are thriving, one 
in bearing. Limes growing.almost wild, cropping 
very heavily. Soursops on this estate and pome- 
loss or shaddocks go to feed even the coolies. 
Coconuts I planted about 300 and have abont 
160 growing luxuriantly ; two trees have borne 
this year. Thus you will see, sir, that Ceylon 
fruit, with care, can be successfully grown any- 
where in Ceylon, save and except, I suppose, 
over an elevation of about 3,500 feet. Even 
this I would question. 

Iam sending you 1 mangosteen, 1 loquat, 1 
num-num and some Ceylon plums and rambu- 
tans, the fruit now in season at this ‘‘ packum.” 
You will, perhaps, find the frnit not quite of 
such a flavour as the’same fruit grown in the 
lowcountry, but ZI think you will say “ They 
are not so bad.” Your contemporaries would 
do well to copy this letter for the benefit of 
their readers.—Yours truly, 

ADAM. 


|The fruit sent to us look very well-grown, 
indeed, and are not without flavour, some being 
very good, the mangosteen and plums 
especially. | This goes to show that every estate 
in the country ought to have a trait garden of 
some kind; for, undoubtedly, there are fruit- 
trees suited to each elevation from. Colombo up 
to New Galway, where Mr. Kellow has done so 
much; and to Nuwara Eliya, where Mr, John 
Cotton's. growth of plums and strawberries is 
quite wonderful.—-Ep. 7’.A.] 


RUBBER IN SOUTH AMERICA’ AND 
IN CEYLON, &C. 
September 9th. 


DEAR SiR,—I enclose an extract from The 
Field of 2ist July last. The last sentence of 
the extract appears worthy of correction.—Y ours 
faithfully, PLANTER. 

[The extract is as follows :— 

The recent Consular Report on the great interior 
district of Brazil known as the State of Amazonas, 
presents itself rather as a description of the country 
from the pen of an observant traveller than as the 
list, of exports and imports which constitutes the 
usual contribution to literature of Her Majesty’s re- 
presentative in foreign lands. Ten or twelve pages 
are devoted to an account of the rubber» industry 
alone. Of late, the enormous consumption of this 
article in the manufacture of bicycle tyres has 
created an ever-increasing demand, and although the 
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supply from the Amazon valley has trebled in the 
last ten years, the former average price of 2s 6d. 
per pound has now increased to as much as 4s 6d. 
‘The total world’s output is from 120 to 130 million 
pounds, of the value ot fifteen million sterling, and 
of this the Amazons supply not much less than half, 
though the crop obtained from East and West Africa 
is not far behind. A little comes from Malaysia, 
Madagascar, and Mauritius, and still less—some 500 
tons—from India and Ceylon, but South America is 
not only first in quantity, but in quality. The low- 
lying land chiefly affected by the rubber-yielding 
trees is completely submerged in the rainy season, 
which lasts trom January to July, so that collecting 
is only possible during the last five months of the 
year. The trees yielding the latex are the Manihot 
Glaziovw, chiefly worked in Ceara, Hancornia speciosa 
the mangabeira of the natives, which is beginning 
to give results in Maranhao, and Hevea brasiliensis, 
The latter, however, is infinitely the most important, 
the bulk of the caoutchouc being obtained from it. 
It is, nevertheless, by no means common in the forests, 
an average of one tree only to every two acres being 
good ground. The yield of each tree when worked 
under satisfactory conditions is not more than from 
2\b. to 31b., but though a rest is from time to time 
necessary, the latex may be drawn for many years 
without causing the trees to perish, as has been , 
generally supposed. It is therefore improbable that 
the available supply of rubber will be exhausted in , 
the near future, and, owing to the enormous area 
over which the tree is found, much of which still 
remains to be exploited, it is unlikely that the in- 
dustry wiil fall off. At the same time, however, 
attempts to cultivate the tree from seed in Africa 
and Ceylon have not hitherto been successful. 

We take to ourselves blame for not correcting 
The Field long ago. It is quite a mistake to, 
say that the experiments. in. Ceylon to grow 
rubber trees (Para especially) from seed have 
not been successful. Only the other day a 
small consignment of Para rubber taken from 
trees in Ceylon realized in London 3: 72d a Ib. 
and we hope to see the export increasing year 
by year now.—EpD, T.A.] 


TEA FREIGHT TO AUSTRALIA. 


Colombo, Sept. 17. 


Dear Sir,—-The accompanying letter, addressed, 
to the Vice-Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, should be of general interest ‘to both 
growers and dealers in Tea, and I send it to you 
for publication should you care to insert it.—I am, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, ‘ 
H. WALTHEW. 


R50 PER TON FREIGHT TO AUSTRALIA 
FOR THA. 
Colombo, Sept, 17, 1900. 
To the Vice-Chairman, The Ceylon Chamber. of 


Commerce, Colombo. 

Dear Sir,—There has practically been a tacit con- 
tract between shippers to Australia and the mail 
steamers that freight’should be paid and received at 
R40 per ton, and although all shippers know the rate 
to be excessive, they have paid it without a murmur 
or agitation, feeling that the advantages of a regular 
mail service compensated largely for this exorbitant 
charge. Shippers have borne without serious protest 
the curtailment of\space to a point which has practi- 
cally starved the Australian Markets and permitted 
other growths (to the incalculable injury of the Ceylon 
Tea Industry) to find a Market in Australia which 
they never would have done, if freight space had been 
plentiful at a time when Australia was starving for 
the produce of our Island. The mail steamers, 
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during the past four months, have ignored the wants 
of our trade, or perhaps more correctly speaking, they 
have not made arrangements to fulfil the require- 
ments of the Tea Vrade, notwithstanding the fact 
that they have to call in at Colombo for coal and 
passengers, and will always find ready for them 300 
tons of cargo at £2 133 4d, netting £800; practically 
sufficient to pay their coal bill to take them down to 
Australia 

The R40 per ton freight which is charged to 
shippers to Australia equals about 4? cents per Ib. cal- 
culated on the basis of 850 lb., being the average 
nett weight of a ton of 60 c-ft. of Tea. This 
is as much as is paid on tea to any port in the 
British Empire inland and _ transhipped either 
at New York or London as far west as Ontario in 
Canada, or as Far Hast via Hongkong and the 
Pacific as British Columbia, and is 25 per cent more 
than‘is paid to Australia from Calcutta. 

As the Australian Colonies are the principal out- 
let of teas sold in Colombo, the buyer here has to 
deduct the extra price of freight which he is paying 
from the price he pays to the planter, and so the 
whole industry suffers through shippers having to pay to 
the mail steamers running to Australia, this exces- 
sive rate of 43 cents per pound. 

We have now arrived at a point when Ceylon tea 
is so well-known and so well-liked in Australia that 
the trade requires more freight space to carry the 
produce of the Island to the Australian markets, and 
our nominal friends, the Ring of ship owners, whom 
the trade have been supporting at the above men- 
tioned rate of R40 per ton for so many years, now 
turns like the proverbial viper and advances its rates 
25 per cent or 1} cent per lb. 

The tea trade of Ceylon is no doubt capable of 
bearing this blow with fortitude, feeling that the 
mail steamers are only buying at their own expense 
the means of bringing in outside steamers to compete 
with them at a much lower rate of freight, thus 
helping to break the iniquitous monopoly which has 
been saddled on the trade of the Island. But the 
question goes deeper than the question of breaking 
a monopoly; it is the question now of the Steamer 
Agents having broken a tacit contract. Speaking for 
my firm, I should be very pleased to see a much 
heavier rate of freight imposed for the next month 
or two upon all tea to Australia, as I happen to 
have shipped my yuantum for a little time at R50 per 
ton, bat the point of the sudden demand upon all 
Australian shippers, to pay R50 per ton is the absence 
of ‘consideration for the traders who have supported 
the’ mail companies. Many merchants in the Fort 
have calculated their orders upon a R40 per ton 
basis, and they have bought to ship at R40 per 
ton. freight. If they suddenly without warn- 
ing or notice, are called upon to pay R50 
they themselves have to bear the loss of R10 per ton. 


Ifthe mail companies wish to charge shippers R50- 


per ton, then it isonly just and fair that they should 
give’ the shippers due notice of their intention. If 
this had been a port where the freight rate to Aus- 
tralia fluctuated according to the law of supply and 
demand, no fault could be found with the mail com- 
panies in their present action, but however large the 
space offering here and however small the amount 
of cargo obtainable nomail steamer breaks the rule 
of their ‘‘ Ring.” 

There has been many a time of depression in tea 
which could have been relieved, had a steamer come 
in with empty space and offered same at a low rate. 
But the '‘Ring” which manages the mail steamers 
have no consideration for the industry of the island 
orher traders: they feel that they have a mono- 
poly, and can take extravagant liberties with the 
trade as is the nature of mono- polists. 

I think the time bas come when the Chamber o 
Commerce should enter a serious protest against the 
monopoly ond against the arbitrary raising of rates 
without notice, andI think that Tam not going wide 
of the mark,whenI make the statement that ita body of 
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shippers were to bang together, a Line of steamers 
could be chartered, to call in here monthly to carry the 
tea export of this island to Australia at 35s, thus 
saving 4d per lb. on the present ra‘e of R40 per ton. 

Ifthe ship-ouwners inaintain thts rate of R50 per 
ton, planters from next Wednesday's sale on- 
wards will note a fall in the value they obtain of 
one to two cents per lb. 

I should like this letter to be put before the Com- 
mittee and with your approyal I shonld like to publish 
it.— Yours faithfully. H. WALTHEW. 


THE SALE OF PLUMBAGO. 
(Lo the Editor “ Times of Ceylon.’’) 


Sin,—We have been much interested in the edi- 
torial and comments on the subject of plumbago, 
which have arisen from our vriginal letter to you 
on the subject. It would appear from suggestions 
that have reached us, that if a definite modus ope- 


randi were formulated by which the producers 
could deal with the consuming centres direct, they 
would be glad to avail themselves of such a sy8- 


tem. There are twoj sugeestions we notice, made 
you which present possible difficulties to be overcome :— 
(a) That the article requires preparation after it 
leaves the producers’ hands before it can be used. 

(b) That the non-success of the produce-corisumer 

principle in tea may apply also to plumbago, 

The former could be obviated by handing the 
rough plumbago to one of the Colombo curing firms 
who undertake to prepare at a fixed rate, or, if the 
output of the mine wae sufticient, it would pay to 
erect a curing shed and do the work there. We 
have heard of a firm of curers who, after curing a 
parcel sent to them for cleaning, refused to allow 
the mine-owner to ship his plumbago himself, in- 
stead of selling it to them as he had been pre- 
viously accustomed to do. The owner very properly 
resented .such high-handed treatment and started 
curing himself. Producers, however, should have no 
difficulty in finding curers to do this work at fixed 
charge. The reasons of the failure tosell teas direct 
to the consumer are so obvious, that it is hardly 
necessary to deal with them in detail. The sale of 
plumbago, however, is on different lines. The main 
point to be remembered is that, in tea, the average 
consumer is a private individual, who buys a pound 
at a shop within a few yards of his house. In 
plumbago, the consumer is a large manufacturer who 
can buy 50 tons at a time. The factory may be 
situated in the interior of Europe or the United 
States, and may require a certain time in which to 
pay for its purchases. To sell to it would, there- 
fore, necessitate an orgxnization which is prepared 
to take charge of the shipments of plumbago on 
arrival, deliver it to the factory door, and if neces- 
sary, lo wait till the factory settling day for pay- 


‘ment. If this could be done the producer would be 


getting the utmost value for his article, ashe would be 
getting the actual price the consumer pays. To arrive at 
this we make the following proposal to those in- 
terested in the sale of plumbago:—We are pre- 
pared to organise a six-weekly auction sale in 
london of all the plumbago sent to .us for realiz- 
ation. In good time, prior to the sale, we will, as 
is the custom with the Government sales of ebony, 
forward to every consumer in all parts of the world 
catalogues and samples of the different parcels. We 
will offer to these latter to take their limits for pur- 
chasing in auction, and should they secure the parcel, 
forward the goods to their port, giving them the 
necessary facilities for payment. It would not be 
advisable to hold sales at a less interval than six 
weeks, as sufficient time would not elapse between 
the receipt of samples by the manufacturer and the 
date of sale to allow him to write fully as to his re- 


quirements; andorders cabled by him would not lend ~ 


themselves to full and complete instructions regard: 


ing his needs for any special quality or quantity, Thig 
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will afford the consumer every inducement to purchase 
through us, as he will see exactly what hs is going 
to buy—an important point—and know that he is 
buying at first hand—a condition under which, it is 
interesting to note, he is often prepared, from a 
sentimental point of view to bid more freely than if 
he thinks he is paying somebody else a profit. The 
concentration of bidding thus obtained should show 
favourable results for producers. We would credit 
the producer with the actual price thus obtained, 
forwarding official voucher if necessary. For doing 
this, thatis, circularising prior to sale, selling, ship- 
ping to buyer, and, if necessary, giving the latter 
credit, we would make an inclusive charge to producer 
of 5 per cent, paying out of this any brokerages or 
agents’ commission we may incur for the better sale 
of the goods. The above, we think, would offer a 
means by which the producer should get better prices 
for his staple than by any other method. But, if 
we are to make this successful, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that we have the confidence and support of the 
producers. It would be of no use our endeavouring 
to concentrate all the buying of plumbego into one 
channel], if sales are at the same time being en- 
couraged elsewhere. The assortment which we offer 
for sale must be sufficiently varied and tempting to 
compel the buyers in all parts to comeand bid up in 
the sale for their requirements, and the sale would 
then come to be regarded as the recognised channel of 
supply. Ifthe producers of plumbago in your island 
would only take the trouble to investigate the present 
modus operandi of disposing of their consignmenis, 
we feel sure they woald be anxious to at once effect 
a radical and sweeping change. The market is largely 
controlled by one or two brokers, whose interest it is 
to befriend the mannfacturer to the ‘detriment 
of the unfortunate consignor whose goods must 
be sold. There is no proper organisation or 
concentration of the buying element, as in tea, and 
we know cf many cases where plumbago owned by 
natives and others has been sold much below its 
value, merely from the fact that buyers on the Con- 
nent and in the States have not been thoroughly 
advised before the sale. 

We shall be glad to receive communications from 
any producer cn this important subject, and give them 
any information they may require.—Yours, &c., 

CHAPMAN, ANTHONY & CO. 
15, Philpot Lane, E C, London, 24th Aug., 1900. 
—— i? 

Coconut PLANTING AND NATIVE ENTER- 
PRISE.—We are interested to learn of the 
success ofa retired native gentleman in the 
cultivation of a coconut property of rather 
more than 100 acresin extent. When it was 
acquired by him, over three years ago, it was 
bearing an annual crop of 73,000 nuts. By 
judicious and liberal manuring the present 
proprietor, who is dealing with his soil in 
a bold and enterprising manner, has succeeded 
in raising the crop to 123,000 nuts per annum 
—but hitherto he has consistently allowed his 
expenditure to exceed his inconie. He spent 
more than R5,000 last year on the cultivation 
of the estate and next year expects the 
income exactly to cover his expenses.  Sub- 
sequently, he expects to reap a handsome 
profit and is fully confident that the yield ina 
few years more will reach the high figure 
of 600,000 nuts. The planter in question, as 
may be guessed, is a gentleman of original 
ideas and fond of experimental work. We 
shall watch with interest the results of the 
present experiment in the “ high cultivation” 
with our great palm staple. Old Mr. Lamont 
has said there is scarcely a limit to what the 
coconut tree will utilise of manure and that for 
every rupee spent on fertilisers, two at 
BEEN, should be got back, 
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ARBORICULTURAL OPERATIONS 
IN INDIA. 


We have received a copy of the Report 
on the Arboricultural Gperations in the 
N.-W. Provinces aud Oudh, for the year 
ending March 81st, 1800, of which Mr. W. H. 
Moreland, Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture, is the author. 


We learn from the Report that 2,213 of the 
total 2,919 miles of metalled roads, and 4,872 
out of 23,220 miles of unmetilled roads, have 
now been provided with avenues of trees. 
In 1898 special instructions, intended to en- 
courage the planting of trees by private 
individuals were issued by Government: but 
these were issued too late for results to be 
apparent in the figures for last year, though 
the Report mentions several instances where 
private persons have started avenues from 
one to four miles long, It is expected that 
arboriculture can be materially extended in 
this way, through the personal influence of 
the District, Officer, It would appear that 
it is possible to maintain nurseries in that 
special expenditure, namely by putting them 
in charge of road coolies and those in ‘charge 
of road bungaiows. 


As regards supervision, operations on Pro- 
vincial roads remain in charge of officers of 
the P. W.D., while those on local roads are 
as a rule, supervised by officials of the 
District Staff representing the executive of 
the District Boards. 

The financial results of last year show the 
aggregate receipts as R84,988 or R500 in excess 
of the previous year’s income: on the other 
hand the expenditure rose by nearly R8&,000 
and amounted to 89,196. The Provincial 
roads show a handsome profit, while there 
is a deficit on the roads managed by the 
District Board. This result is due to the 
administration of the former being closer 
while the established avenues are consider- 
ably larger; so that while there is little 
expenditure, there is at the same time an 
income drawn from them. 


> 
THA CULTIVATION IN INDIA, 


The Director-General of Statistics publishes 
& paper in which he shows all India to have 
516,732 acres under tea; but Mr. O’Conor 
confesses that his figures are imperfect and 
defective, information being withheld in 
some cases. We shall give the details later; 
but meantime we may mention that 33,279 
acres of tea are put down for Travancore and 
the Madras Presidency, and it is estimated. 
that in all India 15,052 additional acres of 
tea were planted in 1899; 31,561 in 
1898, and 36,838 in 1897—thus showing how 
the higher rupee checked extension, It is 
stated that last year gave a wonderful in 
crease (235 million Ib.) in production, but 
this is not borne out by the exports? Mr, 
O’Conor gives the consumption of tea in 
India on the average of five vears at 5,169,000 
Ib. of Indian tea and 2,723,000 lb. of foreign 
tea (chiefly Ceylon). Of course, this could be 
largely increased if once the millions of 
India (as in China) took to drinking tea, 
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SCENT PARMING. 
London, Ang. 30 


T heard the other day from someone who onght 

to know that there is a creat opening for) “ scent 

farmers” and “ growers of sweet herbs.” IT can 
believe thatthis branch of agriculture would be 

especially pleasing to female garleners, for ib 

conjures up at once 2, dream of fragrint perfume, 

and certainly the cult of sweet lavender and the 

tending of the modest rosemary should be more 

attractive than entting cabbages and digging 

potatoes. All that is required is pluck and a 

small amount of capital to starb a seenb farm. 

Land, of course, is the principal diffienlty. For 

“the raising of lavender the soil must be of deep, 
sandy Joam. ifpossible overlying chalk. An acre 

of lavender in good coniition is calculited to yield 

£50in a season. English lavender is the sweetest 

“in the world and the demand for it is great. It 
is hardy and needs but little cultivation. Viere 

isa typical scent farm at Wallington, near Croy- 
‘don, and there is no question of its fina icial suc: 
cess, For miles round the Crystal Palace aud the 

Epsom Downs are fields of bine lavender. The 

‘eultivation of rosemary too and of the more pie 
-bian peppermint is an occupation with money in 
it, and I cannot help thinking that 1t is work 


essentially fitted for gentlewomen and ib mighs , 


succeed the violet growing. Tain told also that. a 
dairy farm managed by Jadies would prove most 
financially successful at any of our crowded sea- 
side resorts. Milk, eggs, aud poultry are not to 
‘be had for love or money by visitors, most of the 
country people being p'edged ani bound to send 
their produce to London direct. Kitchen garden 
produce, we all know is most difficult to he obtained 
at crowved seaside places. I really. believe a very 
-jucrative business might be done by ladies able to 
supply farm produce, vegetables, frit and flowers 
to visitors at any of our rising seaside reso: ts, 


‘ A SCOTCH FLOWER SHOW. 


J was much pleased by a visit I paid the ether 
day toa 
Ae theScotehhills. Such potatoes!such beans, 
leeks and onions ! I never looked on betore above 
yround, Carnations of every shade of colour and 
of enormous size were stuck in ginger-beer bottles, 
with a circle of paper round each separate bloom. 
Deep purple and variegated pansies were dis- 
played on white cards. Bridle bonquets made up 
of pure white flowers, even baskets for table 
decoration, were all there, artistically spread out 
upon the schoolroom tables and desks. But what 
lease. me more than any of these most credita- 
ble exhibits from the gardens of the cottagers 
were the collections of seeds and fruits, made by 
the boys of the village and the preity bonquets 
or ‘‘boggies”’ of wild flowers gathered aud ar- 
yanged by the littie girls attending the school. 
In one boy’s collection of wild fruits and seeds 
400 different varieties were found, all neatly ar- 
ranged upon a square sheet of green moss, fir 
cones, wild raspberries, bilberries, uecorns, beech 
nuts, chestnuts, elc., all ecolleeted and earefully 
arranged by the boy (the first prize winner) him- 
self, Iam told that the village schoolmaster (who 
is somewhat of a botanist) encourages his pupils 
to employ their leisure hours’ in searching the 
neighbouring woods and moors for these botanical 
specimens, and is most kind in assisting them to 
name and arrange their treasure trove. What 
. aa intelligent and enlightgned schoolmaster for an 


country flower showin a remote village | 
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obscure conntry village in the bills amidst the 
sheep and the heather! Would: that there were 
more such in our‘rural villages and baimlefs to 
influence so wisely and intelligently the tastes 
and pursuits of the rising generation —the youngs- 
ters of our country cottage homes. 


I forgot to say that rows and rows of competing 


scones, oateake, butter, cookies, and home-made 
jam reposed upon slrelves all round the room, iI 
felt so much inelinedto test personally the virtues 
of these fresh and tempting exhibits. £ was told 
that a very handsome prize had been offered at 
a neighbouring villace for the Jargest collection 
of queen wasps, and thab over 500 had been pro- 
duced by onesmall hoy. _A perfect terror amongst 
wasps that boy must have been. 


a 


PENELOPE. 
RS PANS OWA BUN 


FORHSTRY IN BRITISH INDIA. 
BY B, RIBBENTROP, ©.1.E., INSPECPOR-GENERAL OF 
FORESTS, TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


A copy. of this valnable work, has come, to us. 
Its object is explained, in. a prefatory note :— 

The end of my career in the Indian Forest Ser- 
vice. is drawing near. It has extended, over thirty- 
years, and though I: was’ not in thé country when 
regular forest conservancy «was first introduced 
under the auspices of Mr. (now Sic Dietrich) Brandis, 
I arrived when it was ‘still quite» a small, sapling, © 
and I have seen it grow to the mighty tree it) is 
at present, under the wide-spreading shadow of which 
I have grown old. This is my excuse for preparing a 
general description of the forests and a resume of the 
introduction and growth of foresiry 01 the British 
Indian Empire, to the publication. of which I have 
obtainted the consent of Government. Lam, how- . 
ever, solely responsible for the matter, the form, 
and the opinions expressed. 0 3 


The contents are as follows ;— 


Physical possibilities of India as a forest-growing 
country ; Evergreen Forests ; Deciduous Borests ; Dry 
Forests; Alpine Forests: Jhittoral and ‘fidal Forests 
of Burma and Bengal; Riparian Forests; Zones in 
which no forests grow ; Influence: of ‘man on the 
Indian forests ; Influence. of; forests on the climatic 
conditions of a country ; Local infiuence of forests on 
the fertility of the country; Marly, forests policy 
after British occupation; First attempts at forest 
administration ; The dawn of Forestry in India ;'Pre- 
sent forest administration and its development ; 
Organization of the Forest Department “and’ ‘its 
growth; Proprietary status of forests in Indias For- 
est laws; Constitution of State Morest property; 
Further progyess of constitution of Reserved forests 
under modern legislation; Forest Settlements ;; De- 
mareation; Forest, Surveys;. Working-plans;..Com- 
munications and buildings; General protection; Pro- 
tection from fire; Grazing and browsing; Sylvicul- 
ture; Arboriculture; Works of improvement of ex- 
isting forest growth; Exploitation and | outturn ; 
Minor forest produce; Financial results of Forest 
Administration ; Technical education; Indian’ forest 
literature; Forest Administration in Native States. 
Appendices.—(i) Chart of the average annual rainfall 
of India (mentioned at page 6). (ij) Map showing 
the description of distribution of Forest lands under 
Government control on 30th June 1839 (mentioned at 

age 123). (iii) Map showing the advance made in 
oraes Surveys up to 30th June 1899 (mentioned at 
pege 130). (iv). Map showing the advance made in 
Working Plans up to 30th June 1899 (mentioned at 
page 139). 


* The maps are well-executed and yery interesting, 4 
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WHEAT €kOP) OF THE) AUSTRALASIAN 
COLONIES, 


1898-9. 1899-1900. 

Bushels. Bushels. 
Qneensland © 607,012 614,414 — 
Victoria 19,581,304 15,205,350 Dec. 4,375,954 
N.S. Wales 9,236,216 13,585,277 Inc. 4,300,061 
Sth: A’tralia $,778900 8,453,185 Dec. . 325,765 
New Zealand 13,073,416 7,695,121 Dec. 5,378,295 


‘—Qivensland Country Life, Aug. 23. 


THE OONGO STALE AND COMPETITION : 
DESTRUCTION OF RUBBER. | 


“A very favourite argument used by the admirers 
qiwad méme ot the Congo State consists in the 
oft-repeated statement that the country is being 
developed and is becoming, prosperous by the in- 
troduction of fresh capital, écc.. If. by ruining 
acres of valuable rubber-producing forest land, 
by depopulating entire districts with fire ard 
sword, by causing thousands of natives in Congo 
State territory to cross the river into French 
territory, in order’ to get quick returns, develop- 
ment is secured, then the country is being de- 
veloped—not otherwise. Does the circumstance 
that since’ 1892 rubber in increasing quantities 
has been exported and many'!new rubber-export- 
ing companies formed, prove that the country is 
becoming prosperous? Let us see. In _ 1897, 
1,662,380 Jsilos of rubber were exported from the 
Congo State. Out of these 1,662,380 kilos of rubber 
no jewer than 1,071,499 kilos came from’ the 
Donutine Privé! Out of the 1,071,499 kilos, the 
omaineg Privé “‘taxes” accounted for 721)541) 
the balance’ of 349,958 being ‘supplied by the two 
edmprnies, Socicté Anversoisedu Congo and Abir, 
in both of whom the Congo State, as already 
shown, is’ interested to the extent of one-half 
the!shares. Deducting the output of the Domaine 
Privé from the quantity of rubber exporetd, there 
remains 590,881 Icilos to represent private enter- 
prise. A further examination reveals the fact 
ay one singe company, the Société Anonyme 
Belge du Haut Congo, the absolute genuineness 
of which, as a strictly private company without 
State participation in profits, operating outside 
the Domaine Privé, is\ doubtful (see footnote, 
Article IL.) exported 458,862 kilos out of the 
590)881 kilos remaining. So that all. the other 
gompanies put together merely succeeded in ship- 
Dire nome in 16)/ a paltry 142 tons, reckoning 
AC U kilos to the ton! Does this indicate pro- 
en Take ivory. In 1897 the Congo State 
‘exported fo Belgium 280,117 kilos of ivory. Out 
Of this total the Domaine Privé produced 198,326 


kilos! ‘The export of other products is insigni- 
ficant. The facts spealk for themselves. There 


is ‘nothing in the remotest degree »pproachiic: 
“a genuine imevease of prosperity in the Congo 
State. Private, enterprise in three-fourths of the 
' territories is simply. non-existent, and even ia 
_ the mominally Free Trade zone the legimate 
barter transactions of ‘independent traders are 
Niathpered at every turn by the proceedings of 
‘the official taxeatherers, who ‘use coercive 
“measures to compel the natives to pay in taxes 
_ i the:proditets of the forest which they would other- 
“wise exchange against Huropen ‘goods. The in 
_fereasing magnitude of the rubber exports. from 
the Congo State since 1892is due therefore not 
_,to legimate, commerce, but to slave labour. Re- 
ynoye that slave labourand the bubble of ** pro- 
- Sperity” is pricked.—Speaicer, Sept. 1. 
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THE LAST LONDON CINNAMON SALES. 


Tue third quarterly cinnamon sales for the 
yea, heldin London on 27th August, appear 
to have gone off very satisfactorily for sell- 
evs, When noticing the May sales the fol- 
lowing month, we suggested an explan- 
ation for the drop that was then recorded, in 
the heavy catalogue, and the trade disturb- 
ance caused by the South African war ; and 
we expressed the hope that, unless our ex- 
ports continued to advance, there would be a 
recovery from the slight falling off. As it 
turned out, theré has been no diminution in 
our cinnamon exports—quilled bark being 
in excess of the quantity sent away last year, 
and the shortage as compared with 1897 and 
1898 being: more than made up by the in- 
creased output of chips; and yet the prices 
show a good advance, with a brisk demand. 

Although the report we append speaks of a 
moderate supply, it will be seen that the 
quantity catalogued was. in excess of 
that brought to haminer in August last year, 
and yet—what very seldom happens— almost 
the whole quantity was knocked downto bid- 
ders—all but § bales cut of 1,141! And how this 
happened, with an advance in prices of from 
id to 4d—surely a most exceptional experi- 
ence—is told in a very business-like way in 
what follows. At the commencement of the 
sale, it looked as if the easier prices of last 
May were to rule again; but a brisk competi- 
tion soon established itself; and prices were 
forced up almost irrespective of grades. We 
are not told what excited the unlooked-for 
competition; but the caution should be noted 
that this ignoring of qualities and grades is 
not an experience to be calculated on, as:it 
did not express any particular feeling in the 
spice market. Probably some broker put in 
a bid for a mark of which another had long 
a monopoly, and that led to fancy prices; for 
it is well-known that some of the best 
marks are almost invariably bought for 
Spanish Firms; and Spgin has evidently 
recovered sufficiently from >the debilitating 
wat to, be able to resume trade on the old 
lines, 


Even more satisfactory than the advance 
in prices of plantation spice, is the neglect 
of *‘ wild bark. The former was due to some 
exceptional local condition; the latter indi- 
cates the continued resolution of the trade, 
as expressed at previous auctions, to have 
nothing to do with spurious bark. If ex- 
porters have not already learnt the lesson 
that it cannot possibly pay them to send 
stuff for which no one bids, or which fetches 
11 a lb, they will soon be convinced of the 
tasnity, and that will help to maintain prices 
for honest spice.— We quote as follows from 
Messrs. Forbes, Worbes & Co.’s Report on 
September auctions :— 

London, August 28.—Cinnamon. At the 
guarterly auctions held yesterday the supply was 
moderate, viz:—1141 bales Plantation quill, 
against 1,202 bales at the previous sales, and 959 
bales ac this period last year. We are pleased 
to report an exceptionally brisk demand, and the 


clearance of all but eight bales. 


The ‘“‘ worked” cinnamon comprised 305 bales, 
and the ‘‘unworked” 836 bales. The ‘“un- 
worked” quill chiefly sold at about 3 told per 
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lb. dearer; firsts 9} to 1s 1d; seconds 92d to 
11d; thirds 95d to ld; and fourths 84 to Yd per 
lb. A few lots of native growth sold at 2d to 
7d per lb. for fifths to firsts. 

The sale of the ‘“‘ worked” cinnamon was very 
exceptional, and for most of the marks the in- 
crease in price ranged from id up to 4d per 
lb. The opening bids for the leading mark. 
were cautiously made, and it appeared that 
easier prices were likely to be established. 

As the lots progressed, a strong spirit of com- 
petition set in between two or three of the leading 
buyers, with the result that prices were forced 
in some cases 2d to 4d per lb. firsts, seconds 
and thirds occasionally being practically bought 
at nearly the same price. Some Jots sold at excep- 
tionally high prices; these, however, must not 
be taken as representing true market value, and 
such prices are not likely to be obtained again. 

Firsts realized 1s 1d to 1st8d ; Seconds 105d to 1s 
7d; Thirds 9$ to 1s 7d ; Fourths 83d to 1s Id per lb. 

About 1,300 Bales wild Ceylon were quite neg- 
lected and all bought in. Oflow chips and bark, 
some 1900 bags offered and were nearly all, with- 
drawd for lack of bids, a few bags Bark being 
sold atid,‘Chips 3d and Quillings &e. 64 to 10dper 1b. 

Stocks of Ceylon 2,544 bales; Wild 2,581 bales 5 
Chips 5,205 bags ; and Wild Bark, &e. 8,937 bales. 

Next Auctions 26th November. 

TorbBEs, FORBES AND Co., LTD. 
LINDE UIT Se RT 
CEYLON IMPORT DUTY ON TEA. 

Ceylon imposes a 25 cents import duty on all 
foreign teas coming into the Island. The aboli- 
tion of this altogether unjustifiable duty has 
all along been opposed by Ceylon planters. ‘The 
Ceylon Observer suggests that the Planters’ 
Association should move the Imperial Customs 
officials to fix a proper tea standard so as to 
exclude rubbishy and worse teas. The untor- 
tunate part of the business is that Ceylon alone 
dees not suffer, our produce likewise gets a bad 
name. People in Australia and other parts of 
the world are not, generally, sufficiently well 
versed in geography to distinguish between 
Ceylon and Indian teas—to them they are one 
and the same. We think that all the Tea Asso- 
ciations (London, Indian and Ceylon) should 
‘take cognisance of the matter, and, working in 
unison, adopt measures to move Her Majesty’s 
Customs to fix some proper standard at all ports, 
so as to prevent the shipping of rubbishy teas, 
and worse, from the countries of production. 
We have never been able to understand the 
action ofthe Crown colony imposing a 25 cents 
import duty on our produce considering that its 


teas are admitted free into this country. The tax . 


is undoubtedly detrimental to the best commercial 
interests of the Colombe port, as, were it not for 
this prohibitive duty, Southern Indian tea at least 
would be shipped for sale to that mart. Some 
time ago we suggested Indian teas being shipped 
to Colombo and there blended and sold, making 
that place the great Indo-Ceylon mart forall 
Indian and Ceylen teas. The suggestion, for 
obvious reasons, met with no favour. and our 
fellow-plantersin the Island were dead against 
it, for it of course meant the abolition of the 25 
cents import duty. We trust that they will now 
see that the retention of the tax is opposed to their 
best interests. A fixed and proper tea standard 
by Her Majesty’s Customs would do away with 
all necessity for the duty, and its abolition would 
lead to a great expansion of business in Colombo; 
which would greatly benefit the Island in very 
many more ways than one.—Indian Planters’ 
Gazette, Sept. 8. 
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BOOK RIFLES FOR SMALL GAME IN 


CEYLON. 
(To the Editor of ‘Ihe Asian.”) 


Srr,—Ina recent issue of your valuable jour- 
uall noticed a most interesting article by your 
constant correspoudent, ‘‘ Fieur-de-lys.” He 
brought to the notice of sportsmen a branch of 
sport few realise the existence of—myself amongst 
the number—viz, the excellent rook rifle prac- 
tice to be had atsmall game of which there is an 
abundance in the low country of Ceylon, and 
which offer absolutely no sport with thegun, In 
the tank country flamingoes and the larger kind 
of water birds, inland jickal, big squirrels, hares 
and pigeon of various kinds are very plentiful, and 
afiord splendid testsof skill with thesmall-bore rifle, 
while there would be no fun in shooting them with 
a shotgun, It is only done when shooting for 
“the pot” and when there is no danger of disvurb- 
ing bettergame. Theyreat objection, in Ceylon 
at any rate, is the necessity of taking an extra 
rifle for two reasons, viz.,(1) the wrong weapon is 
sure to be handed to you by the wretched 
‘trackers” (7) we have to employ ; (2) the great 
trouble of having to keep an extra gun clean—this 
is no small consideration out here as our servants 
are quite incapable of keeping firearms clean, more 
especially small-bores, which they soon succeed in 
chocking : if you value the weapon you ust clean 
it yourself. However, your correspondent suggests 
the use ofa weapon which is adapted to shoot 
with a reduced charge. With this end in view I 
have been experimenting with a breech adaptor 
and the miniature cartridges in a Martini-Metford 
393 by Rigby. J may be unfortunate wich the 
ammunition, but the accuracy with these cartridges 
has been most disappointing. What diagrams 
would your correspondent (who is undoubtedly an 
expert) think possible at 50 and 100 yds.? Has he, 
orany of your readers, had any experience with 
the latest American rifle, the Savage, which 
Messrs. Westly Richards have taken up the agency 
of ? This rifle has a most taking appearance, being 
harimerless witha self-contained magazine (6 shot). 
It shoots a nickel soft-nosed bullet with very much 
the same velocity and force of the British °303, aud 
it also has a miniature cartridge which is claimed 
to shoot with great precision up to100yds. The 
priceis also most reasonable, viz., about £4-00. 
Any information on this subject from any of your 
readers wiil greatly oblige others as wellas—M. L. 
W.—Madnukellie (Ceylon), 30th Angnst, 1900. 
—Asian, Sept. 11th. [YThe above initials will be 
recognised at once as those of a well-known young 
Knuckles planter and sportsman.--Ep. C.0.] 
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SHORT CROP OF CACAO IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA.—Up tothe present time the short- 
age of cacao from the Machala and Santa 
Rosa _ districts exceeds 10,009 bags says a 
Guayaquil correspondent of the B. 7’, Journal, 
of July 15. Thisrepresents an average value of 
a quarter of a million sterling, or one-fifth 
of the exports. Not only does this alone 
cause a despondent feeling in  co1mercial 
circles, but the civil war in Colombia along 
the Heuadorian frontier also has a bad effect 
on trade. The export tables of coffee, rubber, 
hides, and vegetable ivory or tagua show 
that there exists a considerable amount of 
excessive trading as well as_ speculation. 
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AN INDIAN TEA CESS AND THE 


CEYLON TEA DUTY. 


It is very gratifying to us to see both the 
Indian and local press now so generally 
taking up subjects which, for a long time, 
we urged almost as one crying in the wil- 
derness. We refer to the need of pressing 
on the Indian Tea planters and also the 
Government, in season and out of season, 
the need for establishing a Cess Fund for 
advertising their tea in new countries, after 
the pattern set in Ceylon; and secondly the 
need for abolishing the unwise, inequitable 
and anomalous import duty on _ tea 
in Ceylon. It is well-known that its 
existence has already cost Colombo much 
business not only in the handling of the 
teas of Travancore and other South Indian 
districts; but also in the manufacture of 
brick tea for Russia, during the recent 
erisis—an industry which, if once started, 
might have led to great and rapid develop- 
ments in regard to one of our most promising 
customers. The bugbear held up now as 
ever, is that, if the duty be abolished, inferior 
China and Java teas will come here to be 
blended with Ceylon. But can any teaim- 
ported be inferior to some that is already sold 
in the Colombo market ?—and why should 
a blending business be relegated to London, 
America, or the Colonies, if it can be done 
in Colombo? No one can be so ignorant as 
to suppose that Ceylon tea will not still 
continue in Mincing Lane as elsewhere to 
be bought on its merits, or that any buyer 
or dealer can be deceived by manipulation 
or blending in Colombo. The cry for ‘‘ Pure 
Ceylon” teais of very little value in these 
days when veritable rubbish is sold at Colombo 
sales. There must now be the guarantee that 
itis “good” as well as ‘*‘ pure” tea and such 
guarantee can be as readily given when 
Colombo is a free port for tea, as at this 
moment. If the attention of the Viceroy. 
in Council is called to this Ceylon tea duty, 
its abolition will assuredly be requested mare 
forcibly than politely. Far better on every 
account, not to wait for such an invitation or 
request. 

ee 


A TEA CESS FOR INDIA. 


I have read with much interest your articles 
on a ‘‘ Tea Cess for India.” It is a great satis- 
faction to us here in Sonth India to find you 
using your powerful influence with the object of 
inducing the Indian Tea Association to make a 
second appeal to the Government of Jndia to 
place a small compulsory tax on the export of tea. 
The feeling of my own Association (and I believe 
it is thesame with others in South India, though 
IT cannot speak with authority for those Associa- 
tions) is, that a compulsory cess should Jong 
since have been imposed : that the smal! contribu- 
tion hitherto raised in India forthe Foreign Market 
Fund isa blot on the spirit of enterprise and the 
dignity of the Indian tea planter, and that a tax 
on the same lines as that raised in Ceylen would 
not merely be no hardship, but would be re- 
funded to us over and over again by the certain 
increased consumption of our produce. In addi- 
tion to this we down here, who are so near Ceylon 
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and are so closely in touch with those in the islands, 
feel very bitterly, that we are talking a mean 
advantage cf the liberality and public spirit ot 
our brother planters across the water, and with 
very small cost to ourselves are reaping what 
they have sown. It is hopeless to expect the 
Indian Tea Association to move further in this 
matter, if they are going to wait for a ‘fair show 
of unanimity ” from the Indian tea planters. That 
we shall never get. What we want is a good 
majority. I think you are wrong in stating that 
by ‘‘unanimous consent” the Ceylon ‘ growers 
piaced the matter in the hands of their Govern- 
ment. Was it not because the growers were not 
unanimous, that an influential majority placed 
the matter in the hands of their Government? In 
all communities, particularly in those so large 
and so varied as that of the tea planters, you will 
always find a certain proportion, on whom persua- 
sion and argument are thrown away. In such 
cases the opinions and wishes of the greater and 
more influential number should be considered. 
Surely this is a social Jaw? Iam glad to see from 
your issue of the 16th August, that those standing 
out from the present Fund in Northern India do 
not amount to more than 35 per cent., and a part 
of (hose standing out would (I understand) not dis- 
approve of a coniputsory cess. Might not then 
the minority, which would be still smaller were 
Southern India added to the poll, be disregarded ? 


GRANVILLE L. ACWORTH. 
Peermaad via Feriakulam, Sept. Ist, 1900. 
—Indian Gardening and Planting, Sept. 13. 
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“THE TALE OF A TUSKER” 


is given in Macmilian’s Magazine for Sept- 
ember in a paper signed ‘A.D, a 
We make a few quotations. The paper 
opens :— 


Most shooting-stories tell of success, of some good 
bag, or of the gain of a particnlar head; for a 
change, here is a tale of defeat. Thisis the account 
takenfrom my journal, of a longday after elephants, 
a& most interesting and exciting day, to which I 
look back as among the very best of all ny sporting 
time. Then I was a comparative novice at big game, 
The country was Ceylon, and tne month January. 
For arms, I hae a -450 express, while the big rifle (a 
ten-hore) was carried by Hena, a Cingalese, who 
was an indifferent hunter, plucky enough, but quite 
ignorant of wooderaft. All at once Hena 
bent and peered into the foliage to the left, where L 
saw a few leaves gently shaking. ‘ Adliah (an 
elephant),” he whispered, and then elutehing my 
arm in his excitement, ‘‘ Hta, eta, eta alliah (a 
tusker elephant), and suddenly I saw amone the 
leaves a long and shining tusk. Without the 
slightest warning we had walked straight up toa 
tusker. Now in Ceylontuskers are extremely rare, 
so rare that few sportsmen ever see one, I can 
think of half a dozen people who have shot one, but 
I know nobody who ean claim two. It was diftieult 
tomake the elephant out in the half-light of the 
dense cover, but he was not of great size, probably 
something over eight feet high. He was broadside 
on, perfectiy motionless: and asJT loaded and eveked 
the ten-bore, more uoiselessly than I had ever done 
before, as I crept cautiously towards the animal and 
paused when he made a quiet pace forward, as I 
halted within ten yards vo wait an opportunity to 
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fire, confident in my two or three previous 
triumphs, I never doubted of success. The foliage 
was so thick about him that f could not see his 
head distinctly, but his quiet advance, for he took 
now and then a slow step onwards, promised soon 
to bring him into a gap near me about a yard 
broad. Into this, accordingly, I crept and crou- 
ched down, six or seven yards from where I thought 
he would pass. For full five miuutes I waited. The 
elephant was quiet, evidently dozing, but now and 
then he would swing his trunk against the thin 
stems on either side, causing a shiver and rustle of 
their foliage. {could hear the deep rumble of his 
inside, and the great breaths that once or twice 
bust up from his lungs; I could see his forefeet 
distrinctly, but no vital spot. Then he came for- 
ward and stopped, the brute, at the very edge of 
the gap, his train covered by a thickish sapling, 
his forehead and trunk in full view. Not daring 
to stir I waited, for an age as ib seemed, noting 
every wrinkle of the loosely-hanging trunk, every 
blink of the half-closed eye, every stain and blem- 
ish of the tusks ; the lettone, the ncarer, stood two 
feet beyond the lip and was broken sharply at the 
end ; the other was a foot longer. Ido not know 
how long the animal stood there, bus at last round 
heswungintothe gap towards me aud as [hurriedly 
raised the rifle and pulled the trigger he was towering 
above me barely five yards off. I was too close to 
him and felt my aim had been too high; his advanes 
had taken me by surprise, 


But a two-ounce bullet hits hard and this one 
knocked the tusker over like a nine pin, as 
the tremendous crash of branch and sapling 
plainly told, a torn-off twig hitting my shoulder. 
The smoke hung very dense, and I did notlike to 
advance, but a shrill trumpeting and continued 
crashing showed that the beast was struggling to 
his feet and when I plucked up courage and went 
forward, he was on his legs, his feet far apart, his 
body swaying drunkenly from side to side, his head 
buried in the branches. Of course f ought now to 
have fired at his heart, but IT was a beginner aud 
did not, trusting to the common rule in Ceylon 
which bids one fire only at the brain. Already he 
began to make some staggering sort of way for- 
ward, He got back into the gap but never exposed 
his head ; his pace quickened into arun, and then 
wildly trumpeting, herushed headlong forward, 
crashing, smashing, rending, straight through the 
thick and cumbered forest. My dash in pursuit 
hindered at every step by the chaos, of destruction 
in his wake, was hopeless ; the bushes closed be- 
hind his tail and f saw him no more. 

Then come five pages of jungle deserip- 
tion, in following the elephant, being be- 
nighted and in getting back tothe hut :— 

Thave had the luck to knowa little of many 
jungles, and they are all delightful; trom the 
muddy fastnesses of the Sunderbunds ani its mys- 
terious waterways arched in with palms, to the 
ciowing autumn pinewoods of the Himalayas ; from 
the vast grass coverts of the Terai toroeky bamboo- 
élad hills and upland teak-forests, black, burned 
and Jeafless in the Central Indiansummer. But for 
Ceylon { keep an extra warm corner in my heart, 
poor though its trophies mostly are. There first { 
shot bie game; there first I saw the jungle and 
drank in and made my own its spirit. Sad wonld 
I be to think that spirit could ever leave me or that 
Lam never avain to follow through the forest some 
one or other of its greater denizens, and to be there, 
more truly than ibis possible elsewhere, my own 
master owing allegiance to no man, 
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CHEAP TEA FOR INDIAN VILLAGES. 


I am absolutely ignorant with regard to the tea 
trade, but I have read a £o00d deal lately about the 
booming” of Indian teas, and it seems to me that 
one opening which might be made nse of is neg- 
lected, so I venture, very humbly, to point it ont. 
I mean the sale of cheap tea, or tea dua, among 
the poorer class of natives in agricultural districty. 
These districts are often malaricus, and officials 
who have to do a good deul of camping find that 
theiz servants keep free from fever if supplied 
with tea while they are out. I happened to. live 
for a short time in a sma!l station in » Behar 
where fever was very prevalent among the 
natives, My servants considered “a little tea” a 
remedy for all ills, and the demands oh my tea- 
caddy were so great, that at last 1 procured a 
quantity of tea dust at fonr annas a pound from 
a garden in Darjeeling, and told my sérvants that 
they might have as much of it as they liked at 
hat price, paying the freight myse f. The 
whole supply, 10 Ib. was gone in a day, and 
I could have got rid of four times. the amount 
for many of my | neighbours’ servants were 
anxious to buy it too. The cheapest tea to be 
had in the station was adulterated tea-dust, 
sold by the 'ocal Whiteley at seven annas & pound! 
Since then I have always kept a supply of dust 
jor -my servants, they appreciate it greatly, and buy 
it most willingly at4 annasapound, Most of then, 
I believe, drink tea at least once a day, and they 
declare that it keeps them in good health. Wh 
this 1s really so 1 do not know, bat they certainly 
keep very well, although this place has 2 bad name 
for fever, and once when the supply of dust ran ont, 
and it was some time before a fresh lot arrived, so 
many began to ail that I was obliged to get them some 
more expensive tea from the nearesistation. I believe 
the native pesaris, or druggists, sell a dreadful com- 
pound which they call tea, and I knew of one enter- 
prising servant, in a particularly malarious district, 
who buys cheap tea dust, through a relative working 
on some’ tea garden, and sells it to the villagers at 
8 annas a pound. 

very large village has a bazaar once or twice 2 week, 
end I have no doubt that cheap tea would find a 
ready sale on these occasions, or it could be disposed 
of by employing men to take it round from village 
to village, like the native pedlars or sowdagars who 


sell cloth and other cheap articles.—ina.—Jvidian 
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GREEN THA IN THE NORTH-WEST 
HIMALAYAS. 


In a recent number of Indian Gardening and 
Planjing, a correspondent of ‘yours remarked that 
he was unaware that green tea had ever been ex- 
‘tensively manufactured in ifndia, That he is in 
error as to the above, the following facts will show. 
Up to about ten or twelve years ago, the districts’ of 
Dehra, Dun, Kangra and Kumaon, in the’ North- 
West Himalayas, confined their attention solely 
to green teus, which were all exported” at’ very 
profitable rates to Kabul and Central Asia, 
We found the manufacture simple as well as 
vemunerative, as the cost per pound was far less 
than thatof black tea. Lhe qualities preferred were 
Young Hyson, Hysov, and Gunpowder, ali of which 
had, however, to be entirely free of dust or broken 
tea, which sold separately at something above cost 
price. In speaking of my own district, the Dun, 
Lremember the time when Central Asian merchants 
visited the gardens early in each year, aad cheerfully 
advanced large sums to. secure the whole sgeason’s 
crop; and later on, after’ the rains, they used’ to 
return with their own camels and carts and buy up 
all the tea, for cash down, that the gardens could 
produce: in fact the demand generally exceeded the 
supply. The tea was simply packed in guany bags. 
liaed with some thin cloth within. Hach bag con- 
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tained about a maund more or less, and the packing 
cost On am average seven annas per bag. When I 
mention that the cash price paid at the factory bafore 
delivery amounted to anything between As. 12 to R14 
perib.,it will be xealised how profitable the manu- 
facture of green tea was at that iime. 

,But those halcyon days of prosperity came to an 
untimely end, and in the beginning of the “ nineties” 
this profitable business wholly vanished. Its de- 
‘struction may be assigned to three causes, viz., first, 
the prohibitive customs duties levied by the Russian 
Government in Oentral Asia; second, the suicidal 
fiscal policy of the Amir of Kabul; and last, but not 
least, the apathy, and I may say the pusillanimity, 
of the Lodian Government, in not vigorosly support- 
ing the planters of Northern India. Unanimous 
representations were made by the districts above- 
meptioned, with a view to having these disabilities 
removed if possible, and a strong deputation waited 
on Sir James Lyall, the then Lieutenant-Governor of 
'the’ Punjab. Though we were well received, and given 
every opportunity of thoroughly explaining the 
ruinous situation, we could not help feeling dis- 
appointed at the official laissez faire attitude adopted 
towards the whole tea industry. And it was apparent 
to us that the Indian Government had evidently not 
yet emerged. from the destructive thraldom of the 
“masterly inactivity’ school; andas a consequence 
the unfortunate deputation broke up without having 
obtained any tangible results from the powers that be. 
Subsequently I had the honour of a personal inter- 
view with the then Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, who 
though showing the greateet sympathy with the 
planting community in its distress, he yet professed 
his inability to do anything for the industry inthe 
direction desired. It is a noticeable fact that just 
about that period, both the Kabul and Russian Gov- 

-ernments treated the Indian Government as a wholly 
‘negligible quantity in politics, and we were far too 
weak and vacillating in our policy to resent such 
derogatory treatment, and claim an equitable recipro- 
-eity in trade. 

Be the cause whatit may, once again nothing was 
done to help the struggling planters in these parts. 
In despair 1 offered to proceed to Kabul myself, and 
personally represent matters to the Amir from the non- 
official tradex’s point of view. Fortunately this pro- 
- posal found favour, and £ was accorded permission to 
accompany. Lord Roberts’ mission to the Amir. How- 
ever, ‘he mission, as everybody knows, did not proceed 
to Kabul, for political reasons, and once more an 
opportunity was lost of obtaining some redress. As 
a jast resort I applied to be allowed to address His 
| Highness the Amir direct by letter. This request was 
. granted with the proviso that I should first submit 

my communication to the Government at Simla for 
approval. The letter was considered satisfactory, and 
“was graciously translated into courtly Persian, and 
returned to me to forward on to Kabul. That was 
Many years ago, but in spite of proverbial Oriental 
‘politeness, His Highness has not to this day had the 
courtesy to acknowledge a respectful and important 
‘petition, concerning the ‘trade interests of so 
many of his own subjects, as well -as those of the 
Jndian Government. Some monthsafter the despatch 
of my letter, I heard from private sources, that 
the Amir had declared his firm intention not to 
_ be guided in any way by the Indian Government in 
matters concerning the internal trade of his kingdom ; 
and we weve therefore sacrificed to the whim of an 
unenlightened potentate, and the ineptitude of our 
‘own rulers. 

The above ends the lamentable history of a once 
flourishing trade in Northern India, The green tea 
_macket having been destroyed through the machina- 
_ tions and neglect of others, we were perferce obliged 
to turn to the manufactare of black tea, but with 

nothing like as profitable results. The wisest course 
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‘now, ia my opinion, would be to revert again to ° 


green tea, if not altogether, at any rate to a consider- 
~alele extent; and to make it this time especially for 
‘ the American consumer, From the fact that the 
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Central Asian, and subsequently the Bombay traders, 
have pronounced our green teas as yery similar to 
the same qualities from China and Japan, I feel con- 
vinced that the hill gardens of Northern India are 
capable of producing a commodity that would com- 
pete on more than favourable terms against China 
and Japan teasin the American market. But I cannot 
say I feel very sangnine that any such business-like 
step will be generally undertaken in these days of 
official neglect and regrettable drift and disunion 
among those connected with tea. .When planters 
show so little cohesion and community of interests, 
and Government show such marked opposition and 
discouragement to all private enterprise, no decided 
improvement can logically be expected, in the tea 
industry of Northern India.—J B Lusure Rocurs. 
Camp Danga Gully, via Murree, Pujab, Sept. 4. 
—Indion Gardening and Planting, Sept 13. 
———————————— 


BRICK THEA FROM LONDON TO RUSSIA: 
INDIAN THA) AND THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

TEA COMMISSiONERS NOT OF MUCH USE IN 
NEW COUNTRIES ! 

(From a prominent London merchant wiiting 

|. to the Calcutta ‘* Planter.”) 


For several years back a large shipment of brick 
tea in baskets has been seut annually from China 
to London for re-shipment from there to Siberia 
through the Kara Sea. This ioute has proved 
rather unfortunate and is, I think, now entirely 
abandoned. One year, tea tothe extent of 4,000 
tons was on board the P. & O: steamer ‘* Aden ” 
which beeame a total loss on the island of Socotra, 
Last year’s shipment was despatched in a fleet 
of 3 or 4 light draft steamers bound for the Yenisei 
River, one of which was tota!ly wrecked some- 
where about the White Sea, and the others beine 
unable toget through had to return to London, 
where the tea was re-warehoused. It lay in bond 
here all winter, and sometime last spring it was 
re-shipped, a statement being made that it was 
going Overland from Vladivostok. 1 query the 
route as the Siberian Railway is so incomplete 
and I question whether the tea may ever reach its 
destination owing to the disturbed conditions in 
tbe north of China, but anyhow 1 am told those 
who tried to work this service do not intend to re- 
open it. At present there is litigation involvine a 
very serious amount. of money in the London 
courts, the owners of the tea claiming tobe re. 
funded by the steamer people who had made the 
contract to carry the tea to Siberia, the amount of 
the cost thab it is now entailing upon them for 
sending it through by the other route: 

Tf you happen to see the’ London Grocer for 
Saturday 18th Aug. there is a page there on “Tea 
in the Paris #xhibition”’ *eontributed by me.- The 
Grocer has excised certain references to Japan 
tea which I think it would have been well to 
print, but they were cutting the article down to 
the limit of a page. You will see that I have 
endeavoured to deal fairly with the representation 
of tea by each of the countries, and that I take a 
much more favourable view of waat the Indian 
people have done 2s compared with the others than 
some of your correspondents have expressed, 

Of course the Indian planters lack the energy of 
the Ceylon man anddo not advertise themselves 
so thoroughly, but all practical tea experts regard 
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* This article has been already reproduced inthe 
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Indian tea as a much more satisfactory article than 
Ceylon tea and appreciate it accordingly, as you 
can see from the higher price which they have to 
pay for it. I think a great deal of nonsense is 
being talked and written about produeing green 
teas and about the lack of missionaries to open up 
foreign markets. The ordinary trader is a much 
better missionary than any special commissioner, 
and Ido not think the latter have ever achieved 
much wherever they have gone. They have simply 
upset the ordinary distributive methods, which to 
my mind work in almoss an automatic manner, 
blenders: making use as they go along of the tea 
from which they ean get the best value. This is 
how Indian and Ceylon teas have made progress 
gradually in all  black-tea-drinking countries, 
merely displacing China tea, but it is a totally 
different thing to displace green. 

Please note that [ have not written this for 
publication over my own name, but you can make 
what use you like of the statements 1 give you, 
and I will accept responsibility for any of them. 

pal Ui eld i DE 
TEA IN TRIPOLI. 

Tripolitania.—Tea is now supplied by England 
in very large quantities, most of which are re- 
exported to the interior of Africa. Formerly 
several Hamburg firms used to sell tea here also, 
but for some years past they have had to with- 
draw from the market as they could not com- 
pete with English prices and conditions. The 
most current qualities are greeu teas ranging in 
price from 1.90 frs. to 2.20 frs, per kilo. c.a.f. 
Tripoli.—M. Ernest Labi, Belgian Consul at 
Tripoli.—British Trade Journal, Sept. Ist. 


PLANTING NOTES. 

MANGANESE MINING IN CENTRAL INDIS.—A 
Syndicate, with extensive Manganese ore rights, 
has, it isstated, approached the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway Company with a proposal for the con- 
nection of their workings by a 2ft. Gin. gauge 
mineral siding to the Tharsa station, a distance of 
ten miles. In addition tothe ore traffic, the pro- 
posed branch would serve the large pilgrim tratlic 
to Ramtek in the Central Provinces.—Ptonec’, 
Sept. 15. 

THe Passion Fruir.—A London horticultural 
journal states that shipments of passion fruit 
packed in the shredded bark of the tea tree have 
arrived in London in an excellent state of preser- 
vation. The sameorgan refers to the great possi- 
bilities there are in shipping dried fruits from 
Australia, not only to England, but to other parts 
of the world. The dried fruits of Mildura have 
made a good impression, and demonstrated the 
possibility of a profitable trade being carried on, 
provided all the primary conditions of careful 
curing and packing are scrupulously and _undevia- 
tingly fulfilled.—Indian Gardening and Planting, 
Sept. 6. 

Gas Liz.—The usefulness of gas lime for land 
is becoming better known every year, and the pro- 
per time to apply it is directly the corn crops are 
carted home. But it must not, says a contempcrary, 
be put on ‘‘seed” fields, because if applied fresh 
and in quantity, it kills all vegetable life. Albeit 
when it has lost its sulphur which it does in a 
few months, it is no longer injurious to plant life, 
but succors it, and acts as a potent fertiliser. It acts 
most usefully when fresh in killing all kinds of 
creature pests in the soil, which are very destruc- 
tive to crops in many fields. ‘ipula grubs, slugs, 
and wire-worms are the worst pests, but gas lime 
killa them when applied properly—that is, in suff. 
gient quantity and quite fresh,—Jowrnal of Horticulture, 
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EGG-PRESERVING 1N WestrRALIA.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture intends to have a thorough 
test made of the various modes of preserv- 
ing eges, and for this purpose a large stock ot 
eggs will be obtained and treated with different 
preparationsat the Governmentrefrigerating works. 
The eges will not be tested until the next Pro- 
ducers’ Conference. — Westralian paper, Sept. 5. 


Fiower Fasrminc in 1HE Unitep Stares.—There 
were in the United States last year no fewer than 
9,000 farms on which flowers for cutting were grown 
under glass for sale, the total areasactually under 
glass aggregating 22,500,000 square feet. ‘The De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington estimates 
that the retail value of the ent flowers sold from 
these flower farms annually is no less than £2 500,000 
apportioned as follows :-- 


Nuwber of Value Total 
cut per value 
flowers 100 z 

Roses 160,000,000 24s 1,200,000 

Carnations .. 100,000,000 16s 800,000 

Violets 75,000,000 ds 1£0,C00 

Chrysanthemums — 100,000 
Miscellaneous flowers, 

Lilies, &c. oe —_—- 250,000 

Total £2,500,000 


In addition to this it is further estimated that 
the retail value of tbe plants sold from these flower 
farms is £2,000,000, and the number about 100,000,000, 
The total retail valoe of the annual output is thus 
£4,500,000 or just 4s for each square foot of glass. 
On the average one man is required for every 1,500 
feet of glass, making 16,000 employed in the in- 
dustry in all. The State of New York comes first 
in connection with this industry, having 4,000,000 
square feet of glass; Lllinois is second with 4,250.0 0 
square feet; and Pennsylvania third, with 4,000,000 
square feet. The amount of capital invested inthe 
industry over the entire country is over £2,251),000 
and it is estimated that this sum is actually re- 
ceived by the growers each year for the plants 
and flowers sold.—Journal of Horticulture. 


THE CONSOLIDATED TEA AND LANDS Coy., 
Lp., has a good deal of tea and coconuts 
in Ceylon, and in every sense the pro- 
ceedings at the annual meeting is of 
local interest. Sir John Muir’s speech 
deserves attention: he strongly condemns 
the Indian Government for its ‘* rupee” policy 
and rightly enough shows the advantage 
and Japan; but to be 
quite frank Sir John should have added that 
the higher rupee put an end to his own 
policy of further large planting extensions, 
and that this stoppage was greatly 
to the benefit of the tea industry, generally. 
It appears that the Directors and Agents are 
to always makeup any balance required for 
a7 per cent dividend out of their fees and 
commissions. This time they give up half, 
showing that the total fixed for Directors 
and Agents in Calcutta, Colombo and Lon- 
don is under £7,000 per annum or the 
equivalent of about 5s per planted acre, Sir 
John rightly takes credit for the Company’s 
holding and further planting of cinchona 
in Southern India—and why not in Ceylon, 
as well as coconuts? Altogether this Com- 
pany isa very large and important one and 
it will be seen that it tries to push Indian 
and Ceylon teas in America on its own 
account, 
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EILA TEA COMPANY OF CEYLON, LD. 


REPORT 

The Directors submit sheir Report and Accounts for 
he year ending 30th June, 1900. : 

: The erop on Bila Estate was 256,403 Ib (exclusive 

of 21,335 lb made from bought leaf) against an esti- 

mate of 241,000 1b, and on Kanangama 106,570 lb 
inst 150,000 lb estimated. 

are total amount of tea manufactured was 384,313 lb 

and the cost of production, including the purchase 

of 85,320 1b of green tea leaf was 22°76 cts. per Ib. 

The average price of tea after estimating the 
value of that unsold was 30°38 cts. perlb as against 

3°11 cts. for last season. U 
ae the year a further instalment £500 was 
repaid to the Standard Life Assurance Company on 
account of their Loan of £7,000 ‘ : 

The Directors regret that while there is an increased 
profit this season from Hila, the young clearings on 
which estate are now coming on well and give good pro- 
mise for the future, there has been little or no profit 
from Kanangama; this is due partly to the drought in 
the earlier months of this year which reduced the 
yield for the season and partly to bad management 
by the Superintendent, and the Directors have re- 
luctantly been compelled to make new arrangements 
for the working of the estate. 

The net profit for the past season 
after writing off depreciation on build- 


ings and machinery is R12,468°84 

eek must be added the balance i 
from last season 2,907 49 
making in all R15,376'33 
Out of this the Directcrs propose to aoe 
pay a dividead of 5 per cent absorbing R15,C00-00 
and to carry forward 376'33 
R15,376'33 


The estimate for the current season provides for 
a crop of 416,5001b. Tea ata cost of R90,680°45. 
The estates of the Company at this date consist of :— 
Fila—564 acres Tea 5 years old. 


62 oy ” 4 ” 
90 99 ” 3 ” 
240 4, Forest. 
956 Acres. 


ma—215 acres Tea 5 years old and upwards, 
ania 108 ,, China and Patna, 


323 Acres. , 
During the year Mr. Stanley Bois was elected to 
the Board of Directors in place of Mr. Percy Bois, 


who has left the Island. _ : 
Mr. F W Bois retires in accordance with the 


articles of Association, but being eligible offers him- 
self for re-election. : 

The shareholders will have to appoint an Anditor 
for season 1900—1901. 


- PUTUPULA TEA ESTATE CO., LID. 
REPORT. 
ACREAGE. 
Tea in full bearing 36 421 
Do partial are 33 
‘Do two years old and under 7 ne 
Do Coffee and Para Rubber 21 
Forest, Grass, Wasteland &c. 217 
699 


The Directors beg to submit to the Shareholders 
the accounts for tie year ended 30th June, 1900. 

The crops secured amounted to 182,749 lb. of made 
Tea against an estimate of 185,000 lb. or 12,449 lb, 
in excess of last season’s crop. 

The nett average price realized] was 33:09 cents 
per lb., costing to produce 24°58 cents f.o.b., includ- 
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ing the purchase and application of manure to 180 
acres costing R6,248'21. The cost per lb. on manur- 
ing was 3°42 cents. 

The yield works out a little over 400 lb. per acre 
calculated on all but 7 acres of Tea under two 
years old. 

The clearing and planting of 11 acres with Para 
Rubber was carried out costing R318'04. This ex- 
penditure, it is exyected, can be reimbursed by the 
sale of Para seeds and plants, 20,000 of the latter 
now being in nurseries. 

During the past season the withering accommo. 
dation has been extended by raising the roof of the 
Factory and adding another storey, the extra space 
thus acquired, measuring about 33,300 sq, ft., will 
be of great assistance in coping with the increased 
yield resulting from manuring operations. The total 
cost, R5,972°32, which includes the erection of a new 
weighing platform and stair case, is being carried 
forward and will be charged in the present season’s 
working account under capital expenditure. 

The yield for the present season is estimated at 
190,000 lb. at an outlay of R45,715, which includes 
the treatment of 140 acres with artificial manure to 
cost about R5,460. The profit for the year amounts 
to R12,713°50 which the Directors recommend should 
be applied as follows :— 


6 per cent Dividend Oo R12,000:00 
Bonus to Superintendent .. 500°00 
Balance carried forward .. 213°50 

R12,713°50 


In terms of the Articles of Association Mr. W. 8. 
Kingsbury retires from the Board of Directors, and 
being eligible. offers himself for re-election. 

The appointment of an Auditor for the current 
year rests with the Meeting. 


ste ie Ee 
PLANTING ON THE ANNAMALAIS,  §, 
INDIA. 


CoOFFEE—TEA—CARDAMOMS. 


WE are pleased to see Mr. HE. J. Martin, 
formerly of the Kelani Valley, looking so 
well after his spell of hard work in opening 
land and pioneering on the Annamalais, 
If Sir Arthur Hayelock has done nothing 
else for the Madras Presidency, during his 
five years of administration, he has at least 
developed a new and promising Plantin 
District in the Presidency and _ induce 
several reliable Ceylon planters to bring 
their capital and experience to the Anna- 
malais. Altogether some 20,000 to 25,000 
acres of forest-land have been taken up, and 
out of this, as much as 3,500 acres, Mr. 
Martin estimates, have been opened and 
planted with coffee, cardamoms and tea, 
Sir John Muir (or one of his Companies) has 
6,000 acres and has opened chiefly in coffee 
and cardainoms. Mr. O. A. Bannatine, 
formerly of Maskeliya, is. one of four 
partners who have taken up 2,500 acres and 
he has opened some hundreds. Mr. Martin 
himself has 1,500 acres with 400 opened— 
300 or so in tea and 100 in cardamoms, 
The latter product may be said to be in- 
digenous and a good deal of income has 
been made last year from gathering carda- 
moms in the jungle. Mr. Martin speaks 
well of the labour supply, though not many 
workers can be got, during crop time in the 
ricefle'ds.in the lowcountry. As for trans- 
port, Coimbatore is 45 miles off; but another 
station 20 miles nearer will soon have the 
railway, and Governor Havelock, true 
to his promise, is. giving the district a 
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‘eart-road right into the estates, the trace 
being now cut through Mr. Martin’s property. 
This for a district only three years old is 
“exceedingly good and the Annamalai planters 
altogether will have cause to regret the 
retirement of Sir Arthur Havelock who has 
taken a warm personal interest in their ad- 
vancement,—an advancement, however, which 
‘brings benefit to the whole community. 


Allthe products grown look very promising. 
“Mr. Martin’s elevation is about 3,500 feet 
-with magnificent outlooks to the 'Travan- 
core Hills. The climate is hotter than in 
‘Ceylon at the same altitude and the rain- 
fall (which is much above the average this 
year) though plentiful, is not well distributed, 
rendering some months about April rather 
‘unhealthy. Nevertheless, we could only 
congratulate Mr. Martin on looking so ‘* fit” 
after his hard work as pioneer, and we 
“added that he ought to have had a dozen 
_or, score of paying ‘‘ creepers” to benefit by 
what can so rarely be got now, real jungle 
work in clearing and planting, away from 
railways and roads with few or no luxuries. 
Such an experience it is that makes the 
contented planter—contented when eventu- 
ally he sees all in order, and the cart-road 

. within hailing distance. We may add that 

< ‘the terms for these Avnamalai lands are 50 

~~" “cents a year per acre rent and one rupee on 
land planted and in bearing, the lease being for 
‘80 years with the privilege of renewal for 
another 30 years on the same terms. The 
Madras Government do not intend to give out 
any more land beyond the 25,000 acres; but 
there are some blocks which were taken up 
by Ceylon men who have never touched 
them. These we suppose, or rather their 
“leases, are probably available for sale or 
transfer, if the claims have not expired. 
Meantime we congratulate Messrs. Martin 
-and Bannatine and other Ceylon friends on 
their good prospects and trust they may 
have the due reward of their labour. 


Abel sceeD ry ema, eeed 
THA IN SOUTH CAROLINA, UNITED 
STATES. 


We. are indebted to several home corre: 
spondents for cuttings from the London Times 
and other papers respecting tea-growing in 
Carolina, asif it were an important matter 
to us in Ceylon. But with labour at a 
dollar a day, no tea industry can ever grow 
to much in the Southern States. 


eee ee 


PLANTATION Doctors IN CALIFORNIA.—In the 
- “Jong ago there were doctors for the ‘‘ coloured 
“pussons” held in bondage on Southern planta- 
‘tions; now it is the plunts cultivated that are 
treated by doctors—or their equivalent; for we 
“find, according to the report of the Californian 
“State Board of Horticulture, that inspectors are 
~ “yequired to make plants of-infected orchards, 
showing the exact locatiod of each infested (tree ; 
and as a result of the careful work of the ins- 
“pectors, great success has attended their efforts. 
“Twenty-eight orchards in Riverside County, 
which in 1897 had a total infection of 1609 trees, 
“had in 1899 only 433, a reduction of over 73 per 
‘cent.—-Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sept. 8, 


_make more than in India. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
BOTANICAL SECTION. 
Mr. J Parkins read a paper on ‘‘ Fungi found in 

Ceylon growing upon Scale-Insects.” 

ee 
GERMAN EAST AFRICA: 
PROGRESS IN DEVELOPMENT. 

The Foreign Office has just issned encyclopiedia 
,eport by Mr. Vice-Consul Dundas on German 
East Africa from 1892 to 1899. It opens witha 
de cription of the boundaries, position, and size — 
of the territory, its lakes, rivers, climates, history 


BRADFORD. 


from the most ancient times, population, adminis- 
tration, prblie health (including the hospital ac- 
commodation), posts and telegraphs, agricultnre, 
industry, lighthouses, shipping, roads, transport, 
imports and exports, schools, troops, the military 
expeditions, the various divisions, with details as 
to the condition of each, and much other infor- 
mation of a similar kind, Under the head of 
population, some remarks occur on the two classes 
of Bant tribes, known as the elder and the younger, 
which should prove of interest to ethnologists. 
The imports and exports increase year by year, and 
in 1898 amounted to £581,013 for imports and 
£212,399 for exports. Cotton goods amount to 
nearly halt the imports, foodstuffs and other pro- 
Visions coming next in importance; while the 
main exports are ivory, rubber, copra, copal, ' 
sesame, and coffee. The export of ivory, however, — 
appears to be decreasing, as Congo ivory now . 
goes by the West Coast, while that from Uganda 
is exported by Mombasa, Zanzibar has a prepon- 
derating share ian both the import and export 
trade. On the whole, Mr. Dundas says that the 
general impression left’ on the traveller in the 
region is that the German Government has thrown 
its heart into the thorough development of East 
Africa. ‘* No stone has been leit unturned, no 
opportunity missed, to makethemost of everything 
to be tonnd in the territory, which undoubtedly 
possesses many natural and rich resources. The 
Government loses no time in ascertaining the na- 
tural wealth of the country, and no money is 
spared in.making experiments. The planter and 
farmer are not behindhand in-their endeavours, 
and are content to spend their money freely in 


‘hopes of getting a large return lateron. Some 
have obtained very reasonable resulis. The Bri- 


tish trader does not appear to have thought it 
worth his while to try his fortune in this the 
largest of Gerinan colonies. The cause is probably 
not far toseek. He no donbié would not be satis- 
fied to have small results at first, and therefore 
seeks out some other place. He also expects to 
have everything his own way. His prospectuses, 
price lists, inguiries must all be in his mother 
tongue, revardless of the fact that those to whom 
he sends them are foreigners, and perhaps not 
conversant with the English language. The largest 
foreign community is, of course, the Indian. They 
appear to be in a flourishing state, although ecom- 
plaints are made as regards taxation. This grie- 
vance isinreality quite unfounded. Zanz bar and 
Mombasa, both so close at hand, spoil t!e Indian 
and native as regards taxation. ‘They fxil to un- 
derstand the difference which must. necessarily 
prevail here regarding taxation, and they cannot 
discriminate betweea rates and taxes. The East 
Indian traders must bear in mind that, though 
somewhat more heavily taxed than in India, they 
Moreover, the want of 
knowledge of the German language and Govern- 
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ment system isa great disadvantage to them. They 
have been too proue to expegt the same conditions 
of life under German rate that they were accus- 
tomed tuin India and Zinzibar.’—London Times, 
Aug. 27. 


<p>— — 
SIR JOHN LAWES AND SCIENTIFIC 
f AGRICULTURE : 


THE FIRST EXPERIMENTAL STATION 
AND: RESULTS. 

In 1842 a patent taken out for treating mineral 
phosphates with sulphuric acid marked the begin- 
ning of the manufacture of artificial manures, an 
industry which has since attained enornions dimen- 
sions, In 1813 a young chemist, Dr, (now Sir) J 
Henry Gilbert,atormer pupilof Liebig, beeameassc- 
ciated with Me. Lawes, and the foundation of the 
Rothamsted Agricultural Experiment,Station dates 
from Shat year. Wath the exception of the station 
founded by Bonssinganls at Bechelbronn in Alsace, 
the Rothamsted station is older than any, otber, 
for the earliest German atation (Mockern) was not 
founded till 1852, whilst the first of the American 
stations (Middletown, Connecticut) dates only from 
1875. 

The plot upon which wheat has been continuously 
grown, year after year, for more than 50 years 
without manure of any kind, the land merely being 
kept free from weeds, is in the highest degree re- 
markable, for ib has given over the whole period an 
average yield of between 13 and i4 bushels. o 
dressed grain per acre, which is more than the an- 
nual average yield of the crop as grown in the 
United States and several other leading wheat 
countries. The manurial experiments upon the 
mixed herbage of permanent meadow, earried out 
over along series of years, have yielded results of 
the highest practical value, and.in particular they 
have shown what adominant factor is the character 
of the season in determining, the size and the 
quality of the erop. The field. experiments. in 
general have demonstrated how essential are nitro- 
genous manures for cereal crops, potash manures 


for leguminous crops and phosphate manures for . 


turnips and swedes. he relative values of sulphate 
of ammonia and nitrate of soda as sources of nitro- 
gen, the composition of rain and drainage waters, 
he utilization of town sewage, and the manufacture 
of silage are other lines of inquiry which in turn 
received attention. The publication in 1861 of the 
classical memoir on the sources of the nitrogen of 
vegetation marked an epoch in the history of plant 
physiology. The question as to whether plants 
assimilate free or uncombined nitrogen was an- 
swered unreservedly in the negative, and for more 
than a quarter ofa century this was regarded as a 
cardinal doctrine, if so it may be termed, of physio 

logical faith. But, as our knowledge of mierc-orga- 
nisms advanced, the position taken up with so 
much confidence had to be reviewed, and in 1891 it 
was admitted, in a Rothamsted paper dealing with 
the sources of the nitrogen of our leguminous crops, 
that considerable fixation of free nitrogen may— 
and does—take place. In his brochure on ‘ Ferti- 
lity,” published in 1881, Sir John Lawes stereo- 
typed the views which he had enunciated 20 years 
previously, and thereby added much to the diffi- 
enlty of modifying his opinions at. a subsequent 
date. The 70 pages of this masterly pamphlet all 
pointed to one conclusion—that the soil is a mine 
and not a laboratory, "The author wrote :—‘ If 
the evidence of the Rothamsted experiments up to 
the present time has not established beyond all 
Gay{l that practically the source of the whole of the 
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nitrogen in our crops is the store within. the soil 
Itself, and the nitrogenous manures brought upon 
it, there can be little doubt thatin the course of 
their future progress they will afford conclusive evi+ 
dence on this point.” Nevertheless, ten years 
subsequent to the publication of these words con- 
clusive evidence came from Rothamsted itself which 
pointed in quite the opposite direction. It is a 
matter of regret that if Sir John Lawes did not find 
an opportunity of rewriting his essay on ‘‘ Fertility” 
in the light of the fuller knowledge since attained 
a Halen EL at of the soil.— London Times 
ept. 1. 


Se et eee 


THE ACME TEA’ CHEST. 


A planter having complained of the weight 
of the tea chest on inspection in our office, 
we ave able to give the following informa- 
tion :—“ About 17 lb, are the tares of the’ 
acme veneers complete against say 26 Ib. 
for momies including hoops, lead, nails, etc, 
If your planting friend refers to gross weights 
then: A size of chest when filled with Sous . 
chongs, Pekoe Souchongs, or Pekoes comes 
in well under the 129 lb. limit of London 
Warehouses, and B size (smaller) suits, in 
the same way, for B.P., etc.” 


—_____@— 


PLANTING NOTES. 


_ THE Corree Crop in Nicaragua for this season 
is estimated, by both Government and planters, 
at fully 150,000 bags, as against 75,000 bags for 
the last season; the export duty on which will 
amount to 300,000 pesos, or sufficient to pay the 
interest on the foreign debt. of $1,400,600 and 
leave a handsome surplus of $40,000 or $50,000 : 
gold, —Br.tish Trade Journal. 


Tne NYASSALAND Agri-Horticultural Society's 
Committee held a meeting on Thursday evening 
when they made some important chauges in the 
published list of classes to which they wish 
attention drawn. Also to the additional notice ab. 
the end of the advertisement. Next week the 
prize list, which is a very good one (over £130) 
will be published in full.—Central African Times, 
August 18. i 


Basic SuaG on Cray Sorms.—A writer in a weekly 
contemporary praises in generous terms the benea 
ficial effects of basic slag on the stiff weald claya 
of Sussex. The use of this phosphatic manure on 
the Ucktield College and neighbouring pastures hag 
been productive of extraordinary results, grass land 
that a few years ago was scarcely deserving of the 
name having been rendered productive and fertile 
by the prudent application of this substance. The 
basic slag answered well alone, -but it was most 
effectual when employed with sulphate of ammonia 
the weight of yield being increased by the addition 
of twocwt per acre of nitrogenous’ dressing, while 
the quality of the herbage was of a better order 
than when nitrate of soda was the accompanying 
substance, The writer relates a striking instance 
of an incredible farmer in proximity to the college 
being brought a convert to the virtues of basic slag 
through practical demonstration of its effects. After 
much persuasion he was induced to dress part of a 
grass field with the manure, and so cleay and tan- 
gible was the result that he is now an extensive 
nser anda strong advocate of the material, For clay 
soils there seems to be no move serviceable artificial 
manure than basic slag.— Journal of Llopticulture Hie 
Cottage Gardener, Sept, in ana nty e} | 
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PRUNING oftentimes is eatered upon with the 
impartiality of Mrs, Squeers, when that estimable 
being dispensed her brimstone and treacle, ‘* if 
they didn’t need it then, they might at some 
other time.” No pruning at all would be better 
in the end than this, but it would be vastly 
better than either, were trees properly pruned at 

lanting, and yearly cared for to keep them 
in the right way.—Qucensland Country Life, 
Aug. 23. 


THE PaRsLEY-LEAVED BRAMBLE.—Any time from the 
end of October onwards to March is suitable for 
lanting this useful Bramble, provided the weather 
@ suitable for the operation. Perhaps early in 
November isas good a time as any. It is done the same 
as planting Raspberries. Fertile yet rather porous 
soil is best, as the plants do not become established 
quickly in cold heavy land. This Bramble is good for 
covering walls or fences,or itmay betrained in the form 
of arches over walks, or in any other convenient 
manner desired. When it commences bearing all 
that is necessary is to cut the portions out and re- 
tain the best of the young growths, isin growing 
Raspberries.—F.—Journal of Hotriculture and Cottage 
_ Gardener, Sept. 6. 


How WATER AscENDS IN PLANTS.— At one time 
there was considerable difference of opinion as to 
the course pursued by the sap of trees in ascend- 
ing from the roots, and that followed by the food 
materials elaborated in the leaves when being trans- 
ferred to the various portions of the tree in which 
their process of growth wasin progress. It has now 
been established that all the moisture required by 
the tree’or plant for its existence and growth is 
taken up by the roots, and that the water so ab- 
sorbed is conveyed to the higher regions through 
the medium of the woody part of the stem. On 
the other hand the food material elaborated by the 
leaves are conveyed to the various parts of the plant 
system by the bast tissues which immediately un- 
derlie the bark, and are ranged around the outside 
of the wood.—Journal of Horticulture. 


TRADE oF British NEw Guinea.—The annual report 
of british New Guinea for the year ending June 30th, 
1899, shows that the exports of indiarubber for that 
year were £1,935, against £3,683 in the previous year. 
Of sandalwood £2,920 worth were exported, a decrease 
of £20 on the previous year. The report goes on tosay 
that the decrease in indiarubber is probably partly 
due to the most accessible country near the coast 
having been more or less worked out. At present, 
also, it is next to impossible to prevent the destruction 
of the trees in new country. Apparently the export 
of sandalwood may increase during the coming year, 
as the price hasrisen. The industry is now carried on 
ina more systematic fashion than it used to be.—Br7i- 
wish and Colonial Druggist, Aug. 24. 


Sir JoHN LAWEs, says the London Times 
—was one of the greatest benefactors of 
agriculture—perhaps the greatest—the world 
has seen. His originality in experimental 
yesearch and his inflexibility of purpose, 
coupled with a genius of no ordinary kind, 
enabled him to discover grand truths which 
have had a profound influence upon the pro- 
gress of agriculture. Happily, through the 
munificence of their founder, the Rothamsted 
experiments do not cease at his death. By a 
trust deed, executed in 1889, Sir John Lawes 
set apart a sum of £100,000, together with 
the laboratory and certain areas of land, for 
the prosecution of the investigations in per- 

etuity. The unique feature of the work. at 
Rothamsted—its long unbroken continuity— 
will thus be characteristic of it in an ever. 
ppcreasing degree, 
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VARIOUS ESSENCES AND PERFUMES can be 
obtained, says the last annual report of. the 
Government of Cyprus, from the aromatic herbs 
growing in the State forests, and experiments 
are being made to ascertain whether they can be 
produced on a commercial scale to yield a fair 
profit. There is a small Government garden at 
Nicosia from which plants are distributed so far 
as means will allow; but there are no botanical 
stations.—B. and C. Druggist, Aug. 24. 

PLANTING IN NYASSALAND.—Our  corre- 
spondent, Mr. Henry Brown, formerly of 
Matale and Dimbula, fairly takes our breath 
away by his enumeration of all the good 
things to be enjoyed, and produced, in his 
adopted land; and yet who ever heard of any 
one making money in Nyassaland—and can 
Mr. Brown tell us of half-a-dozen men who 
have stood and enjoyed the climate as long 
as he has himself with his exceptionally 
strong constitution? Itis, however,extremely 
interesting to read about the growth of so 
many old and new products—chillies and 
fruit among the rest. 

CEYLON TEA IN NEW ZEALAND.—We di- 
rect attention to a letter on another page 
from Mr. G T K Mackenzie of Dunedin, who 
has taken a leading part in pushing the 
sale of pure Ceylon tea in New Zealand. 
It will be observed that he complains of a 
move on the part of certain local dealers 
to get an import tax placed on packet teas 
imported from Ceylon and vet the same 
agitators are so inconsistent as to say that 
such Ceylon packets are far inferior to 
their own, inasmuch as our ‘‘coolie”’ labourers 
who pack, cannot be depended on for 
cleanliness. Now Mr B.—or who ever he is 
who urges this argument - shows the crassest 
ignorance of Ceylon conditions, inasmuch as 
every factory and store manager here is 
most particular about all the workers in 
tea,—whether firing, sorting or packing— 
being specially tidy and clean. If the New 
Zealand authorities are so ill-advised as to 
tax our packets of pure tea, it will be to 
the distinct disadvantage of their own 
people, and moreover it may lead to a 
disagreeable reprisal one of these days. 

DEARER QUININE.—By the last advance of cin- 
chona bark at the Amsterdam auctions, which 
nowadays are the means through which the world 
obtains almost the whole of its quinine, the price 
of bark has reached the highest point touched in 


‘recent years, ever since, in fact, Holland and Java 


became what they are. Quinine has advanced in 
consequence though it has not yet reached the price 
to which it attained last year. This is mainly due 
to the fact that speculators are not so weak and 
“heady ” a body as they were twelve months ago 
The ‘small ’’ men got severely bitten in many cases 
then, and have left the article alone since. The 
result has been beneficial to the quinine market, 
which today occupies a sounder position. It is, as 
we show in an editorial note, acause for congratula- 
tion that, after six months of consistent high prices, 
quinine is cheaper than it was after one sudden leap 
on the part of bark to a jess height than it now 
occupies. Another healthy sigu is that the London 
stocks of quinine have been reduced during the last 
two months after a long period of increase. Speculae 
tors are still commendably cautious, and makers, 
though eager buyers of barks at the high rates, keep 
their price of quinine in close touch with that of 
cinchona. The outlook is thus very promising, espe- 
eially as the autumn demand is near at hand.—= 
B.& CO, Druggist, Aug, 81, 


j 
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TEA AND THIBET: ‘“‘GREEN” vs. 
BRICK TEA. 


In the absence of any practical experiment it 
is, of course, impossible to say how great a measure 
of success would attend an attempt to create a 
demand for Indian tea in Thibet, but it should 
most certainly be made. Although the proposal 
to manufacture green tea for the American 
market has fallen rather flat with Assam and 
Bengal planters, a proposal to manufacture brick 
tea would probably meet with some response. 
The tea refuse, etc., which Messrs. Barlow & Co. 
offer to dispose of, would not in any way affect 
brick tea manufacture, as the latter would be 
made from prunings, etc. It would, of course, 
take some time for the commodity to establish a 
market for itself, and for it to do so at all would 
doubtless prove a matter of much difficulty, but 
as the tea would be manufactured from material, 
which at present is not utilised at all, planters 
in Assam and Bengal would find it to their ad- 
vantage to makeit. Mr. A Dalgleish pointed out 
in 1881 that the Thibetan market was ‘capable 
of taking all the surplus tea for which, in the 
home market, there is no demand,” and, further 
stated that it was one which ‘‘we can supply 
Without increase of production, and at the same 
time without withdrawing a single pound 
of the tea which can find a sale in the London 
market.” There were at the time opponents to 
the scheme propounded by Mr. Dalgleish, who 
thought it better to look for a market to America 
and the English Colonies rather than to Thibet, 
but this, we think, was due to a misapprehension 
of Mr. Dalgleish’s plans. The trade in brick tea 
with Thibet would not be in preference to, but 
in addition to, extension in other directions. The 
Thibet market and the others are entirely dis- 
tinct, and the kind of tea required for the former 
is an altogether different article to that required 
by the home and foreign markets, and would 
not in any way interfere with our export trade 
with other countries.—Indian Planters’ Gazette, 
Sept. 15. 

> 


cr CHEAP BANANAS : 


EFFECT OF THE NEW WEST INDIAN MAIL 
SERVICE, 

Bristol is to be the port. and London the chief 
market for the new West Indian service, which 
Messrs. Elder, Dempster and Company are inau- 
gurating immediately after Christmas next. The 
new service is to carry mails and merchandise as 
well as passengers. It is to help the West Indies 
to forget the iniquities of a foreign sugar bounty 
system, and it is to place West Indian truits 
and other products on the English markets to an 
extent never before attempted. The start with, 
the English consumer will be invited, on tempt- 
ing terms, to dispose of 500 tons of bananas a 
fortnight. 

Steamers wil! arrive at Avommouth and dis- 
charge direct on to the railway alongside. Two 
hours later the boat trains will be at Paddington, 
or, if needs be, Midland trains can be loaded by 
the waterside and sent without loss of time to 
the heart of England. The Bristiol Dock author- 
ities have been bestirring theraselves to cope 
with the new trattic. Along the Avonmouth 
quayside a passenger station and fruit store 
are to be provided, as well as other necessary 
accommodation, at acost of £16,050. The Bristol 
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Chamber of Commerce has established a West 
Indian section, and the section is sending out 
a Commissioner who is going to arrange forth- 
with for an exhibition in Jamaica or Bristol 
manufactures. 

It is under a ten years’ contract with the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies that Elder, Damp- 
ster and Co. are establishing the new service, 
the Government paying a yearly subsidy of 
£40,000. For the first three years the steamers 
employed must have a carrying capacity of not 
less than 3,000 tons, accommodation for fifty- 
five passengers, and be capable of a speed of 
15 knots an hour; and another stipulation is 
that every boat shall bring over 20,000 bunches 
of bananas (equal to 500 tons.) After three 
years have elapsed boats capable of carrying 
9,000 tons cargo and 150 passengers will be placed 
on the service. 

The first steamer dispatched from Bristol will 
be the “ Port Royal,” which will leave on Jan. 
16th She is one of four steamers being specially 
constructed for the line, and has accommodation for 
one hundred first-class passengers, fifty second-class 
passengers and 5,000 tons cargo. It is reckoned 
that she wall do the trip to Jamaica in eleven or 
twelve days, and it is likely that Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamberlain will be amongst the party travelling 
by her in January. At all events they have ex- 
pressed a wish to be with the first passengers by 
the new service. The service to Jamaica will be 
fortnightly to begin with; later it may be weekly; 
and one of its special features will be low tares to 
boys and girls sent from the West Indies for educa- 
tion in England. 

The large quantities of fruit that each steamer 
will bring to England will be conveyed in holds 
specially adapted. In each hold the temperature 
will be kept uniformly low. Bananas will be 
ranged in rows or ‘‘ streets,” and all that science 
and experience can suggest to achieve the best re- 
sults will be done. Experts have already left for 
the West Indies to make arrangements for the 
collection and shipment of fruit, and an expen- 
diture of £30,000 will be incurred on account of 
cooling machinery. It is evident that in Jamaica 
big things are expected of the new service, for the 
report is that already land there has gone up ten 
per cent in value.— Daily Chronicle, Aug, 31. 


a 
SCIENCE AND TEA PLANTING 


In your issue of 19th July, page 45, Mr. Stebbing 
asks me how I propose to carry out the natural 
desire to make tea “pay.” He refers to my letter 
in youre of 28th June and in thatI said that what we 
want to know is how to make an unprofitable garden 
pay and how to improve the tea of that garden 
and the way to do so is to get such a garden and 
improve it. 

I contend that an experimental garden would be 
of greater value than a scientist. Of course if the 
scientist could be employed on that garden it would 
become of greater value. 

Mr. Stebbing says that my views are not shared 
by the bulk of planters, but I note (in yours of 
16th August, page 110) that Mr. H. J. Lawrie, in his 
speech, has almost repeated what I said about Mr. 
Bamber and the value of another scientific investi- 
gator. If Mr. Mann could be placed in charge of a 
tea garden, with an experienced assistant to teach 
him the rudiments of tea planting, there is no doubt 
that he would do great things. He would then in- 
vestigate tea pests, and the question of ‘‘ fermentation” 
from their proper base, v¢., in regard ta “ profit,” 
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He could try all the proposed remedies for pests, and he 
could try all the latest discoveries in tea-making, such 
as red lights for the colouring room, or the refrigerating 
process. 1 see that Mr. Stebbing agrees generally 
with the proposal for an experimental garden, and I 
fancy that he imagines that [ am running down the 
scientific officer himself. I do not doubt that Mr, 


Bamber, for instance, did some good for tea planting, 


but he made no discoveries, and has done little more 
than compile an encyclopoedia of existing knowledge, 
aud in my opinion Mr Mann will accomplish no more 
unless he is fixed to one place and investigates im- 
provements which are practicable and profitable. Sup- 
posing that the garden he takes over has been making 
6-anna teaforthe last five years anda yield of four 
maunds per acre ; he will try all sorts of manures, 
giving their costs and the results in increased yield ; 
and he would try various methods of manufacture, and 
keep records of results. He might, if he pleased, analyse 
the soil before manuring and tell us that he returned 
so much per acre of what was wanting, but that iv- 
formation alone, without the facts as to increased yield 
and cost of manuring, would beof no interest or use 
totea planters. The decadence of every moriband tea 
estate can be placed to the faults of the proprietors. 
Asarule, they grudge funds for absolute necessities ; 
they imagine that money cut off from the expenditure 
means so much more profit. ‘What we want is an ex- 
perimental garden which will show the proprietors 
that acertain course of action ought to result ina 
certain profit, and they will then find money for the 
necessary improvements. 


A large number of estates pay handsomely, and 
it may be asked why these should subscribe to showthe 
way to their less fortunate brethren. There is nothing 
more certain than that tea planting is a progressive 
industry. Every manager should look ahead. He 
should find out what he should do if his tea goes 
down one or two amnas per pound. I would not mind 
betting that within six years Assam tea will go down 
two annas per pound, and that the tea of other dis- 
tricts will remain at the present figure. How many 
Assam planters reckon on a loss of two annas per 
pound? If this does happen they must make more 
tea per acre and the experimental garden will show 
them how to do it. The decadence of Assam aver- 
ages is hardly a part of the heading of this letter, 
but as I have mentioned it I mayas weil give mv 
reasons. Assam tea prices are not given for their 
value for drinking, but only because of their ability 
to bolster up weaker teas. Hivery improvement in the 
weaker teas will thus decrease the value of the 
‘strengthening’ Assams, The weaker teas will have to 
improve to keep their present prices, and they wil/ im- 
prove; each year sees improved machinery and process, 
Whatever happens, even the best estate must look 
ahead and be prepared to increase its yield if ne- 
cessary; the necessary knowledge can be acquired 
and stored up by the experimental garden. I would 
bar all catch crops, we want to know how to make 
“tea”? pay. Universal improvement will not reduce 
the value of our teas, in fact, it is only by steady 


and marked improvement in the quality of our tea as’ 


a whole that we shall be able to extend our markets 
and oust the Mongolians. Mr. Lawrie said that every 
pice that we can spare should be used in opening 
out new markets, but improved quality of tea will be 
a great factor in doing so. Is it too late to have 
both the scientific officer and the experimental garden? 
The cheapest way would be to lease a garden which 
does not pay, for a period of five years; the same 
could be done five years hence in another 
district. 

The great difficulty in experiments is keeping ac- 
curate records, and a scientific man would of course 
have been trained to keep records. 


I should imagine that some of the larger com- 
panies would be glad to lease out say 200 acres of 
their worst tea, and allow the scientist to investi- 
gate the manufacture of their teas. The vendors of 
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manures. would give their goods free of cost as an 
advertisement. New tea machinery would also be 
given free of cost till proved of value. 

I agvee with Mr. Stebbing as to the possibilities of 
catch crops, but they mnst be kept severely apart 
from tea science. Catch crops will only enable bad 
gardens to hang ov Jonger, and swamp our market 
for the eake of a small profit from other erops.— 
A.C.—Indiam Gardening and Planting. 

—~e— 


PLANTING NOTES. 


ORCHID FrBRe,—Orchids are famous for beauty 
and general attractiveness, but it is not generally 
known that they have a place in the arts that 
ministers to the physical wants of man. Bub in 
some parts of the tropics, where Urehids abound, 
avery delicate fibre is preparet by the natives 
which they use in the preparation of the imany 
ornaments these races prepare for trade witht 
he paler races of men.—Journal of Horlicultwre. 


PHENOMENAL SALE OF AFRICAN MAHOGANY. 
—On the 24th uit, as the auction sale of Messrs. 
Edward Chaloner & Co., at. Liverpool, two logs 
of African mahogany were sold for the unpre- 
cedented amount of 1,5367. hese logs formed 
one tree, and were bought for the purpose of being 
cut,into veneers. for the decoration of the palatial 
residences of some of the merchant princes of the 
United States of America. The veneers are used 
in the place of wall paper, and, being beautifully 
figured, give a superb effect. Whe prices realized 
for the two logs were respectively 10s 3d and 7s 
3d per superficial! foot, whieh is a record tor 
African mahogany logs in the rough state, as im- 
ported. — British Trade Journal, Sept. 1. 


Tue Guut or FRuit.—With the present enormons 
fruit crop, especially Plums and Damsons, it is 
devoutly to be hoped that means are being taken to 
preserve it whole, or as jam, so that the cultivators 
will not be losers by the bounty of Providence. 
Sach bulky goods at the present onerous freight 
rates. charged by the railways often cost more in 
transit charges than they sell for, but preserved on 
the spot, or in the vicinity of the fruit orchards, 
their balk is considerably reduced and their distri- 
bution as preserves made lighter and much less 
costly. We hear this year of Cherries and Plums 
left to rot on the ground, and it will doubtless happen 
that much of the Damson crop will be a loss to 
the growers because of low price and high railway 
rates, unless something be forthwith undertaken to 
turn the fruit into 1 marketable commodity.—Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle, Sept. 8. 

A SusstituTe ror Turr on Lawns.—In Die Garte- 
nwelt for August 25 last, we remarked that a corre- 
spondent recommends as a substitute for grass in 
dry places under trees, and in any place where grass 
does nct succeed, or mowing is not desirable, Veronica 
repens (erroneously called Y. alpina). V. repens is 
but little known in gardens, but it is a plant worthy 
of being highly resommended. The plants form a 
regular, green, fresh-looking carpet, and possesses 
the desirable attribute of not suffering in unfayour- 
able weather. The plant is covered in the spring 
with innumerable whitish flowers, so that the lawn 
looks then as if covered whith fresh-fallen snow. The 
plant is propagat2d by division after the flowering 
is over in April, nauch in the same manner as Violets 
and Chamomile are treated, and the plantlets set out at 
6 inches asunder in well-tilled soil, being copiously 
afforded water at the start. In four or five weeks 
the plants will have grown together. Although the 
plant endures uninjured every sort of weather, it is 
advisablein time ot drought to sprinkle overhead 
freely once a day.--—Lbid. ‘ 


_ 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT COIR. 


[How time and money are wasted at the Imperia! 
Institute.—Ep, 7'..4.} 
It is recorded in the abstract of the proceedings 


sat the thirty-first meeting, on the 11th April, 1899, of 
- the Indian Section Sub-Committee of the Imperial 


Institute, Six Steuart Clive Bayley, K.c:s.1., in the 
chair, that Siz George Birdwood, one of the members 
of the Committee, veported that enquiries had been 
made by firms anxious to import coir fibre into the 
United Kingdom direct from India as to the best 
means of obtaining supplies, and also the amount 
of ourcoir fibre available for this purpose, and that the 
information asked for had, been obtained and com- 
municated at once to the enquirers. Yet, towards 
the close of last year Sir Frederick Abel, Bart, kc..z., 
D.¢.L., &c., the. Honorary Secretary and Director of 
the Institute, was moved to place himself in epis- 
tolary communication, by what is departmentally 
described as the ‘“‘fiving seal,’—whatever that may 
mean—with Dr. George Watt, o.1.n., Reporter in Cal- 
cutta on Eecnomic Products to the Government of 
India, on the subject of coir. His letter is not given 
in the Annual Report of the Institute, which was 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by the 
Secretary of State for India, on behalf of the section, 
last month, nor is even an abstract of it offerec. 
Whether the Institute had it in mind to improve its 
slender finances by 


A LITTLE DABBLE IN COIR YARN, 
or whether the Director only thought of ascertaining 
where he could secure, on exceptionally favourable 
terms, the means for covering the floors of the long, 
and generally empty corridors of the Institute with 
coir matting, is thus left to the imagination. Be this 
as it may, the Reporter immediately placed himself 


in communication with various members of the mer- 


cantile community of Calcutta. 
Thus it was that he was informed by Messrs. 


’ Bathgate Pim & Co., that they “handle that article 


to some extent,” but they were of opinion that coir 
“Sof better quality at a cheaper price is to be obtained 
in Ceylon than in Calcutta.” They determined, there- 
fore, tosend on the Reporter’s letter to their firm in 
Colombo, In due course the Ceylon firm informed 
him that it would be glad ‘‘to undertake to supply 
aunually the 300 to 400 tons of coir desired by the 


‘Imperial Institute authorities. As we are uncertain 


a3 to what form of coir is wanted, we are sending 


_ to you, under separate cover, samples of the products 


of the coconut husk, viz.: mattress fibre, first and 


second quality, bristle fibre, coir yarn,and coir dust. 


Piease indicate which of these products is required 
by the Imperial Institute authorities.” Messrs. McLeod 
and Co., of Calcutta, stated that they were large 


“shippers of coir, and that they would be obliged if 


the Reporter would favour them with full particulars 
of his requirements in order that they might be in 
a position to follow up the matter. Messrs. Blackwood 
Blackwood & Co. wrote that they were in a position 
to do business in coir, and would be pleased to learn if 
tenders for the supply of the article were required, 
and what quality was needed. Messrs. Ullmann 
Hirschtorn & Co. similarly expressed a wish to 
have details, togethec with a sample of the coir re- 
quired. Messrs. Simpson & Co. said that they 
would be much obliged to the Reporter if he would 


- favour them with the name and address of the officer 


in charge of the Institute to enable them to address 
him direct, on the subject of coix. Messrs, F. Munjie 
& Co. wrote:—‘* Referring to your enquiry regarding 
apy merchants in Calcutta who might be able and 


_ willing to undertake the supply of coir, we beg 


to state that we are able and willing to do the 
same, whether coir. coir fibre, or coir yarn, 


“up to any quantity that you may desire, and all quali- 
' ties, as we are thoroughly conversant with this class 


of business, and shall be glad to wait upon you with 
our samples and quotations on receipt of your reply 
mentioning the class of goods you require.” Finally, 
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the Inspector-General of Jails reported that his 
Department was prepared to supply coir fibre to the 
Institute and he asked for a statement of conditions 
and other particulars. 

But it seems at last to have dawned on the Re- 
porter that he had not addressed to his enquiries 


TO THE BFST QUARTER, 

for he was informed by the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce that there were shippers of coir on the Malabar 
Coast, notably Messrs. Volkart Brothers, of Cochin 
and Tellicherry, and Messrs. Peirce Leslie & Co., of 
Cochin and Calicut. The Chamber then remarked 
that the latter ‘‘have their firm in London (2 Lime 
Street Square), and if the Director of the Scientific 
Department of the Imperial Institute will communi- 
cate with them he will no doubt obtatin all possible 
information regarding the article.’’ In other words, 
the Director could have obtained all the informa- 
tion that he needed on the subject of the supply of 
coir by trotting down from Kensington to the City, 
or writing a few lines to some well-informed com- 
mercial acquaintance in Mincing Lane, who would 
probably have placed himself at once in telephonic, 
or personal communication with Messrs, Peirce 
Leslie & Co., or some other firm of experts round 
the corner. The Collector of Malabar was referred 
to by the Madras Board of Revenue, and he said 
that Messrs, Peirce Leslie & Co. were willing to 
give the information that was desired. Mean- 
while, however, the Depnty Collector at Cochin 
had referred to Messrs. Aspinall & Co., Messrs, 
Grieve & Company, Messrs. Peirce Leslie & 
Co., Messrs Volkart Brothers, Messrs Ramachandra 
Mahadeva & Oo., Mr Dharsey Khetser, Mr Gulave- 
ney, Mr Kussein Haji Ibraim, Mr Kadam Kandi, and 
Mr Moidin Kutli, alk of Cochin, about procuring 
‘brush and mat fibre,” and the majority of these 
merchants said that they were willing to undertake 
the supply of the required quality and quantity of fibre. 
Messrs Peirce Leslie & Co. remarked that they were 
unable to give the information regarding the quality 
of fibre wanted by the Director in the absence of 
sample, but they suggested that the shipment of fibre 
can be made from Cochin to London direct to save the 
heavy cost of sending it to Madras. 

The Collector of South Canara was also referred to 
by the Board of Revenue, and he placed himself in 
communication with Messrs Peirce Leslie and Co. at 
Mangalore, who informed bim that the supply of 
‘coir fibre in this District is small in comparison 
with the quantity obtainable in the Malabar District, 
and we do not think any firm here could ship to En- 
rope at a price that would compete with shipments 


FROM COCHIN AND CALICUT. 
Our firm at these latter ports, we may mention, ship 
annually large quantities of coir fibre and yarn to 
Europe, andif Mr G W_R Curtis would communicate 
with our London office, through whom all our business. 
in Huropeis worked, they would be pleased to give 
him ali information. and to submit him samples with 
quotations of the various qualities usually exported 
from the Malabar Coast’. Thereupon the Collector 
reported to. the Board that there are two of the 
Hiuropean firms at Mangalore who ‘‘do not wish to 
enter into the business of supplying coir or coconut 
fibre to Mr. G. W. R. Curtis, while the remaining firm, 
Messrs Peirce Leslie & Co., say that their 
London office would be pleased to give Mr 
Curtis all the information that he would 
require. and submit to him samples with quotations of 
the varions qualities usually exported from the 
Malabar Coast. I do not think that any native firm 
would undertake the business,” The record throws no 
light, sad to say, on the domicile, occupation, or 
needs of Mr. Curtis. But there is reason to suppose 
that he is one of the exceedingly few individuals who 
yielded in the year under notice to the temptation of 
making an enquiry of the Indian Section of the 
lnperial Institute about an Indian product that is 
thoroughly well understood in ‘“‘the Lane,” since 
some 152,800 tons of coir of the value of 2# crores of 
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rupees, or about £1,850,000, were shipped from India 
—mostly from the Malabar Coast—in the ten years 
ending 1897-98, the greater portion of which was 
‘‘ handled ”’ in London. 
The Report omits to state what was the outcome 
OF ALL THE CORRESPONDENCE 

that was caused by the Director’s enquiry. Perhaps 
the subject is still under the consideration of the 
Indian Section, which is so badly off for something 
ofa really useful nature to do, But the episode 
serves to show once again, that the ‘economic 
products ” of India can be studied far better in the 
business haunts, of those who trade largely in them 
than at the Institute, whose motto might well be 
“ Great cry but little wool.” The suggestion would 
not perhaps commend itself to Mr. JR Royle, C.L.E.. 
the Secretary and Curator of the Indian Section, who 
draws a salary of £500 a year. For, on the 24th 
October last, at a meeting of the Sub-Committee, a 
letter was read from him, in which he drew “ atten- 
tion to the fact that the present term of his appoint- 
ment would expire on the 31st March, 1900, and 
asking whether it would be renewed, and if some 
addition to his salary could not be recommended.” 
Tne Sub-Committee thereupon drafted a letter to the 
Secretary of State for India, in which it may, or 
may not have asked for enhancement of the salary. 
But as no more than £500 is budgeted for in the 
estimate of expenditure for 1900-1901 it may be 
concluded that Lord George Hamilton, while ap- 
proving of the rentention of the services of Mr. Royle, 
regretted his inability to sanction an increase in 
conformity with the wishes of the present incumbent 
of the Curator’s office. To most people who study 
the Report of the Sub-Committee it will probably 
appear that a salary of £500-does not err on the 
side of illiberality,for it’ means an expenditure by India 
of R625 per mensem, for which there is very little in 
the way of benefit to India to show.—Madras Mail. 


jj 


RICE. 
CHANGES IN THE VARIETY HANDLED ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


Within the last year or two, says the San 
Francisco rocer and Country Merchant, 
a creat change has come over the position of rice 
in this market. Up till that time the chief de- 
scription sold here to white people was the Ha- 
waiian product, which, under the reciprocity treaty 
came in free of duty ; but since then the imports of 
this variety fell off, until it has almost completely 
disappeared, and is no longer a factor in the trade. 
‘The cultivation of rice in the islands appear to 
have largely give way to that of sugar cane and the 
more. profitable articles; and the increase jof the 
loeal population has not only consumed all that was 
raisec there, but has called for extensive shipments 
of Louisiana rice from this market, as well as of 
other descriptions from China and Japan. Their 
normal parity, in fact, has been and is above 
ours ; under which circumstances evidently they 
can send us little or no rice. 

As the Island supply became exhausted, do- 
mestic consumption turned to the Japanese arti- 
ele or to that from Louisiana, according to which 
was the cheaper. Of late this has been the Loui- 
siana article, as crops have been abundant there 
and prices low, while on the other hand values in the 
Orient, owing to the Indian famine, have been 
abnormally high. Jobbers have naturally given 
all possible encouragement to the Louisiana arti- 
le, as, owing to the great varieties of it that are 
A s on offer, it affords a much better chance 
i AR than the foreign descriptions that 
aan only in standard grades, and are conse- 
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quently sold for the slimmest sort of a margin. 
The off grads of foreign would not be worth 
the freight here and the import duty; and con- 
sequently they are consumed at home, where, in 
fact, they constitute the staple diet of the people. 
The wonder is that jobbers do not follow the same 
policy with regard to sugar, instead of co-oper- 
ating with the Trust to restrict the sale to limited 
varieties at fixed prices. 


The changes that have taken place in the cha- 
racter of the staple consumed on the Pacifie Coast 
have naturally given rise to a good deal of sub- 
stitution and wmisrepresentation, which, when 
once stated, is apt to become by torce of competi- 
tion, more or less general. Louisiana was first 
substituted for Island, and now Louisiana, Japan, 
or rice grown in Louisiana from Japan seed, is 
being substituted for the genuine imported arti- 
cle. In many cases it is difficult, except for an 
expert to distinguish on sight, the one from the 
other, but on cooking the difference is quite 
manifest since the seed article does not cook dry 
and free like the imported, but comes out more 
or less gluey or mushy, so that the Japanese at 
least cannot be deceived by it; and it would be 
well for our readers to take note of this fact. 


Another substitution that is now being tried is 
a mixture of a large proportion of low-grade 
Louisiana with China mixed for the genuine 
China mixed, the market value of which is always 
known to a nicety, and which consequently gene- 
rally sells very close to cost. A practised eye 
will, by comparison, at least, readily detect the 
difference in this case by the size anil appearance 
of the grain. Thename ‘‘China mixed” unfor- 
tunately ends itself too easily to this sort of sub- 
stitution, and should never have been adopted. 
It isin reality not China rice at all, but rice grown 
by Chinamen in Siam and shipped here via Hong 
Kong, thus covering up its origin. 


While on the subject of rice it may be opportune 
to caution our less experienced readers against 
receiving any old and weevily stock in their ware- 
houses and thereby infecting their goods, which 
very readily occurs. This, of course, is not likely 
to be sent them from any responsible souree, as itis, 
in fact, tantamount toacrime. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it is easy of detection, for if sacks contain- 
ing weevily rice are left for half an hourin the 
sun the weevils will appear on the outside, 
and this is the test that copsignments are sub- 
jected to by jobbers before receiving them into 
their warehouses. Even the exposure during the 
trip from the wharf, depot or warehouse is tre- 
quently sufficient to bring these animals to the 
surface ; and goods infected in this way should 
never, on any account, be taken to accouut. The 
same applies to beans. 
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PEA Nuts on HARTH Nuts ror Pouuitry.— 
In most of the coastal districts it is compara- 
tively easy to obtain good crops of these ‘* nuts.” 
For poultry, according to an American authority, 
pea nuts are a food that can scarcely be excelled. 
In the experience of the authority quoted, they 
are far more satisfactory than maize, wheat, or 
oats for laying hens, as well as for growing chicks. 
Hens and chicks do not get so fat on them as 
upon grain. As a dainty to throw into the feed- 
ing yards. a few plants, nuts and all, come in 
very handy.—Agricultural tiazette of New South 
Wales, 
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To the Editor. 
THE DEATH OF SIR JOHN LAWES. 


Analytical Laboratory 79 Mark Lane, London, 
E. C., September 6th, 1900. 

Sir,—I send youa cutting from last Saturday’s 
Times containing an appreciative memoir of the 
late Sir John Lawes whose death is very sincerely 
regretted by all those interested in agriculture 
who have read the numerous pavers published 
during the past fifty years in connection with the 
well-known experimental plots at Rothamsted. 

I have had the honor and pleasure of paying 
several visits to the well kept farm and the 
particular objects of the various experimental plots 
have been personally explained to me by Sir John 
Lawes, whose genial manner and kind hospitality 
always added so much to the pleasure of a visit 
to Rothamsted. 

The writer in Zhe Times in his reference to 
the absorption of free nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere by leguminous’ plants, gives the impression 
that the more recent theory is, that these plants, 
CAN absorb free nitrogen themselves whereas the 
fact still remains as true now as it was when 
first enunciated by Sir John Lawes in 1861 and 
repeated in his essay on ‘‘ Fertility” in 1881, that 
leguminous plants can only absorb nitrogen in- 
directly through the agency of bacteria, by which 
the primary work of fixation of the free nitrogen 
from the atmosphere is performed. 

It may be useful to point this out as other- 
wise a wrong impression might be gathered from 
a perusal of this otherwise very correct memoir. 

JOHN HUGHES. 


[For the greater part of the notice in Zhe Times 
see page 273.—ED. 7.A.] 


Re IMPORT DUTY ON TEA. 
Hewaheta, Sept. 22. 


Srr,—I would not abolish the import duty 
on tea, but would suggest that it be reduced 
to 25 cents per 100lb. By so doing sufficient 
funds would be available to enakle Govern- 
ment to appoint Tea Inspectors, whose duty 
it would be toinspect all tea coming into 
the Island and all tea leaving the island. 
Direct garden shipments might be passed 
without inspection, as the countries to which 
they go have their own inspectors. 

Blends of pure Ceylon might be so stamped 
by the inspectors and blends of China and 
Indian and Ceylon stencilled in large letters 
across the packages. 

If possible, a standard of quality should 
be fixed: it is not only the red leaf—for, 
excepting its bad appearance, it often 
draws a very good liquor—but some teas 
‘sold by public auction lately in Colombo 
consisting of whole invoices were objection- 
able: the dry leaf, bad in colour and smell ; 
infused leaf, black and nasty, and liquors 
loathsome to the palate. Would some enter- 
prising man get such teas analysed, pos- 
sibly astandard in leaf might be fixed and 
a standard of liquor based on chemical 
analysis. Should the ‘Tea Inspector think 
any teas not up to this standard of liquor 
he might hand samples to the Public Analyst. 
It aoe became the centre of the tea 
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industry—and I see no reason why it should 
not—what a grand thing for Colombo ; and, 
as we should always be the nearest producers 
to the central market, I see no reason why 
we should not reap some advantage. Ihe 
question of blending China tea with Ceylon 
applies just as much now, as it would if the 
blending were done in Colombo, except that 
the Government Inspectors here would have 
more hold than when the blending was done 
all over the world. 

If any confusion arose re the import duty 
on Tea being mixed up with the Tea Cess, 
doubtless some arrangement could be come 
to with Government re division of duty, but 
I am inclined to think ina very few years 
the revenue from the import duty of 25 cents 
per 100 lb. would be far in excess of the cost 
of collecting anc payment of inspectors, and 
Government might see its way to hand over 
any balance to the ‘‘ Thirty Committee” for 
exploiting tea in foreign countries.—Yours, 


ce oes 
P.S —Would the nominal duty of 25 cents 
er 100 lb. stand in the way of houses making 
Jolombo their headquarters? I hope ne: 


RUBBER PLANTING IN TOBAGO, 
WEST INDIES. 


Richmond, Tobago, Aug. 28. 


DEAR Sir,—The cultivation of rubber, parti- 
cularly the Castilloa elastica, is more than likely 
to prove very successful in this island. 

I recently sent to London a sample, weighin 
21 1b., of rubber obtained from Castillea trees 
planted on this estate eight to nine years ago. Ib 
was valued at 3s 6d perJb. by Messrs. Lewis 
and Peat, who report that this rubber would have 
a ready sale at that price. 

Icannot yet say what the yield of rubber per 
tree is here, as the experiments I made in tapping 
were carried out just after an exceptionally dry 
season; and being anxious not: to run the risk of 
spoiling the coming seed crop, I only tapped the 
trees very lightly. But from a tree tapped 
lightly on three different occasions at a week’s 
interval, I obtained a half-lb. of rubber. 

The Castilloa does remarkably well here. One 
tree eight years old measures five feet in girth 
at three feet from the ground, and another’ 
of the same age measures four feet and ten inches. 

The Louis d’Or rubber plantation, started here 
two years ago, is progressing exceedingly well 
under the able management of Mr. T. Orde. 
The estate has now 160 acres of Castilloa and 
40 acres of Ceara rubber. There are several 
other estates in the island now being planted 
up with cacao, rubber, nutmegs and coffee, all of 
which thrive well in the Windward and Northern 
Districts. 

I find that cacao bears very well under the 
shade of Castilloa. Nine years ago I planted an 
acre of ruber and cacao together—the rubbers 
at 24 feet apart, cacao at 12° feet—and so far 
I have noticed very little, if any, difference in 
the bearing of these cacao trees and those under 
the shade of the ‘Bois immortelles.” Finding 
this the case I planted last year 15 acres in the 
same manner, and there is every reason to ex- 
pect that in another eight or nine years, they 
will give a gross return of about £30 per acre, 
Coffee also bears very well under the Castilloay 
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»,A. question of great importance to rubber 
planters is whether a paying quantity of rubber 
can be, got from either one year-old seedlings 
er saplings three to four years old. If it proves 
that this can be obtained, of course, close planting 
would be carried out, followed by a quick re- 
turn, Can you give me any information on this 
point ? 

Last year [ sent to England the bark of a 
four-year old Castilloa tree to be experimented 
upon. The dry bark weighed three lb, all but 
one oz., apd it gave 44 oz. of rubber. As this 
was the result of a laboratory experiment, I 
cannot say if the process, applied on a large 
scale, would make close planting profitable 
or not. 

Another matter of great importance is to 
ascertain the quickest and most effective method 
of tapping the trees. I hope that Mr. Willis will, 
before long, publish details of the experiments 
carried on at the Gardens since the issue of his 
circular of June, 1899.—I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

M. SHORT, 


RUSSIAN TEA TRADE. 
Kandy, 26th Sept. 
Sir.—I herein enclose copy of letter and ac- 
companying despatches received from Government 
on the subject of the effect of the Chinese Crisis 


on the Russian Tea Trade.—I am, sir, yours 
faithfully, A. PHILIP, 


Secretary, Planters’ Association of Ceylon. 

Colonial Seoretary’s Office, Colombo, 25th Septem- 
ber, 1900. 

Sir,—I am directed by His Excellency the Gover- 
nor to forward to you for the information of the 
Planters’ Association, the enclosed copy of a despatch 
from the Secretary of State for the Colonies, together 
with copies of the despatches from Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg on the subject of the 
effect of the Chinese Crisis on the Russian Tea Trade. 
-—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) A. G, Cuiayron, for Colonial Secretary. 
Secretary, Planters’ Association of Ceylon. 


(Copy No. 146, Commercial.) 
St. Petersburg, 8th August, 1900. 
My Lord,— With reference to.my despatch No, 134 
of Me 26th ultimo I have the honour to’ transmit to 
our lordship herewith a further report which has 
een addressed to me by Mr. Cooke on She subject of 
the Crisisin China and the Tea Trade.—I have &c., 
: (Signed) Cuartrs §, Scorr. 
The Marquess of Salisbury, K.c., &c. 


THE CHINESE CRISIS AND THE TEA 
TRADE. 


The Commercial and Industrial Gozette of St. 
Peterburg, commenting on the nominal opening of 
the great Nijni-Novgorod Fair (July 16 to 28) with re- 
ference to the prospect of the tea trade states as 
follows:—The Chinese Crisis came on just when the 
first and principal crop at Hangkow was brought up 
and ready for despatch for Russia. The question is: 
was it safely sent away? ‘The two routes are by sea 
from Hankow to Odessa, and via Siberig overland. 
The latter directionis either (1) by water to Liantsen 
and thence by land to Kaljan and through the 
Mongolian steppe to Kiata or (2) along the Amur, and 
in this case, from Hankow by sea to Vladivostock 
or to Nikolaevsk. According to Moscow tea dealers, 
up to June 8.to 21,1900, the purchases ‘made were 
648,955 half-chests of the first crop against) 609,052 
in 1899) of which 590,306 were bought’ by Russian 
firms, or 25,552 more than last year, ‘The first 
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crop is the all important one in the tea 
trade, 2nd and 3rd crops being compara- 
tively insignificant. This first crop being safely 
brought in at Hangkow, and Russia having solid 
supplies over from Jast year, though mostly of the 
inferior 2nd and 3rd crops, there need not as yet 
at least be any sensible disturbance in the inter- 
national market. The whole question is how much 
has been despatched from Hangkow and in what 
direction? ‘The disturbances became serious just as 
the ordinary despatch from Hangkow should have 
begun. Thanks to the crisis and to the shallowness 
and other difficulties of navigation on the Amur, the 
Oversea route alone remained. But here too the 
Volunteer Fleet steamers were taken by the Govern- 
mentand difficulties arose in finding others. All that 
is known at present is that the Steamship “Kherson ” 
(Volunteer Fleet) has arrived with tea at Odessa, as 
also the Steamship ‘‘ Odessa,” while the ‘‘ Yaroslav’ 
(Volunteer Fleet) has passed Port Said with tea for 
Odessa. The English Steamship ‘‘ Drumgard” char- 
tered by the Volunteer Fleet, has left Hangkow with 
tea as also the ‘‘Siam” of the East Asiatic Com- 
pany, the latter with 70,000 half-chests, originally 
destined for Siberia. More black tea was bought 
up at Hangkow this year than last, and bought up 
earlier, so the stocks there are larger. Ceylon and 
London teas (the latter both Chinese and Geylon) are 
in greater stocks than last year, and now probably 
rapidly increasing. Some 30,000 chests of brick tea 
were sent in the spring from London to Vladivostock, 
after failing Jast year to reach Siberia via the Obi 
and Yenisei route. On July 1to 14, 1900; there were 
114,192 half-chests in Moscow Customs Depots, against 
66,908 in 1899. In general there is considerable doubt 
and hesitation in the market, all awaiting evente, 
though some have raised prices, Prices in Siberia 
have risen considerably and promise to continue 
rising. Much depends on what trade is done at Nijni 
Novgorod market now opening. 
(Signed) Hurnry Cooke. 
EEE Zaei 


PLANTING NOTES. 


RATWATTE Cocoa Coy.—We have to thank 
Messrs. Geo, Steuart & Co., (agents and 
secretaries) for acopy of the directors’ re- 
port which was to have been submitted at the 
annual meeting in Kandy this afternoon. It 
is published on another page, and shows 
that, while no dividend is recommended, a 
profit of R5,320 has been made on the crop- 
bearing portion of the estate and that the 
prospects both for tea and cocoa for the 
coming season, are good. 


Baxep Lanp.—A good many people who experience 
great difficulty in working land that bakes readily 
after rain may be interested in the following advice 
issued by the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station:— 
““There are several things which can be done ta 
improve your land, the choice of which one, or of a 
combination of two or more, will depend upon your 
local surroundings. Subsoil ploughing will prove of 
benefit. If you combine with this a considerable 
quantity of lime, say at the rate of one-half ton 
per acre, it will perhaps prove more beneficial than 
anything else that you could do. But as this may be 
too expensive you may find it necessary to try this: 
Deep ploughing, eight to ten inches, and the applica- 
tion at the same time of large quantities of swamp 
muck, barnyard manure or any fertiliser rich in 
vegetable mould. Green manuring, that is ploughing 
under 2 green crop of any kind of forage or luxuriant 
growth, is a practice method of great value. Wood 
ashes in large quantities, two or three tons to the 
acre, will prove very beneficial. This is perhaps the 
only remedy which would prove of any value so late 
in the season as itis now. The deep ploughing and 
heavy dressings of manure should be done not later 
than midwinter,”’—ivew South Wales Agricultural 
Gazette 
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COFFEE AND PEPPER FROM WESTERN 


INDIA. 


We call attention to the annual Report 
of Mr. R. Tatham of Messrs. Arbuthnot 
& Co., Tellicherry, giving the year’s exports 
of the two staple products, coffee and pepper. 
It will be seen that apart from 127,331 cwt. of 
plantation coffee, no less than 81,000 cwt. are 
saidto be native coffee; while 168,000 cwt. 
pepper are declared to be of a_ value 
exceeding — 6,300,000 rupees!—and__ the 
planters, Mr. Tatham says, are more and 
More growing pepper as a bye-product to 
coffee. This is just what we have wanted 
the tea planters of Kelani Valley and other 
similar districts to take up. [f they cannot 
do much in rubber or cinchona, they should 
do a great deal in pepper; for Kegalla was 
a famous pepper-growing district 150 years 
ago, asalsothe upper portions of the Matara 
division of the. Southern Province. We 
would therefore press more and more for 
a revival of the pepper-growing industry, 
among the lowcountry planters of Ceylon. 


ei 
PLANTING IN B, C. AFRICA : 
COFFEE, &c: IN NYASSALAND. 


(By an ex-Ceylon planter.) 
Mlanji, B. C. Africa, Aug. 16. 

This is supposed to be a country void of 
comforts, and inhabited by savages ; at least 
anybody reading the books written by most 
travellers would arrive at that conclusion. I 
myself came here expecting tohave to rough 
it and prepared to do so, even to thesame 
extent as the savage races whom I expected 
to have to civilize. 

Now I find I was mistaken and that every 
comfort that the most fastidious appetite 
could desire is here; also dwelling-houses not 
to be despised by the most ambitious orien- 
tals—brick houses with windows and doors 
of excellent finish; and wattle-and-daub 
bungalows which would put some of the 
Ceylon planters’ P.D. houses in the shade. 

To enumerate some of the 


VARIOUS PRODUCTS 
we have in cultivation, as well as the fruits, 
vegetables, and grains we luxuriate in, might 
surprise some of yourreaders. Of Ceara rubber 
we have growing trees 12 feet high, withadia- 
meter of one foot at only three or four years’ 
age. This rubber is being planted pretty ex- 
tensively as boundary trees, and amongst the 
coffee on some estates. It may do better than 
it did in Ceylon, as the climate here is more 
like that of the home of the Ceara tree. Atall 
events the tree seems to be a deeper feeder 
here, and does no harm to coffee planted 
along withit, as it did in Ceylon. 

CACAO. 

I only know of one plant in the country, 
and Mr. J W Moir, of Lauderdale, is the 
owner. This plant was imported about five 
or six years ago, and is now only about 
four feet high, and measures three or four feet 
across the branches,—not a promising speci- 
men by any means, especially to any one 
who has seen the growth of cacao in Dumbara 
and Matale. My opinion is that our climate 
in Nyassaland is not suited for cacao, unless 
near the rivers and lakes at a lower eleva: 
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tion, but there the rainfall is much less—25- 
to 30in. We have too great extremes of 
heat and cold. We get frost in June and 
July and in October and November dry heat, 
reaching 96°to 100° in the shade, which neither 
he nee COFFEE NOR CACAO 
ikes. hade may mitigate those evils, b 

I doubt if the rainfall is sufficient fonitachs 
even with shade, but I may be wrong; at 
all events, it does not thrive here, 


CARDAMOMS 
should suit our climate well. We have 
none here that I know of. TI brought some 
seed with me from Ceylon, and gave them 
to the African Lakes Co.’s Gardener to plant. 
but Ido not think he ever got them to grow; 
at least I have not heard of any in the 
country. We have growing wild ‘here any 
amount of Amomwm meleguetta, Grains of 
Paradise, which produce a seed that was 
much sought after in days of old, and 
largely exported from the west coast, but now 
superseded by Malabarand Mysorecardamoms. 
I gathered and sent home to my London 
agents over half a ton of seed a few years 
ago, but they could not find a purchaser 
for the consignment, and it was destroyed 
in bond. The undergrowth of our forests 
in the wetter parts of this country is com- 
posed of this variety of cardamoms, with 
two other sorts nearly allied to this. Ginger 
grows well here, and is cultivated by the 
natives, along with Turmeric, as a condiment 
; a tiene d 
of an excellent quality can be and i 
here ; the soil and clits seem to suit tie 
weed. And when grown from a fine variety 
seed is of excellent quality. I have made 
cigars equal in flavour to the best Havana, 
but to get the nigger to manufacture a 
couple of cheroots of the same quality would 
bane en peg ies patlence and perseverance 
—nothing but machiner i 
ano uhing ty will keep the kaffir 
; FIBRES, : 
Fibres, we have galore in the bush, Sanse- 


vera of two kinds grow wild. We have a 
as well as the real, 


variety ioe China grass, 
imported variety. A number of tree 
bark of which ‘the natives make aebahh ae 
rope, as also two ‘* Momba ” trees, from which 
the park cloth Ho cover the savage is made, 
as well as excellent cordage ; i 
housebuilding, etc. Bynes bindery for 
Aloes are common all over the country,and 
one ortwoindigenous varieties are found in the 
busi. We havesome excellent timber trees 
here, Mahogany trees, 150 ft. high, and 20 
to 30 ft. in circumference. African teak and 
a variety of legnamsuti, as well as man 
other valuable cabinet woods are plentiful, 


: beeen GUMS 

grow well, blue and red gums. thri' 
splendidly. Robusta trees I eve pues 
over 100 ft. high, and 5 ft. in circumference, 
at 6 years’ age—I have plants from the seed 
of those trees 8 and 10 ft. high at 18 months 
age. White ants do an awful amount of 
damage to gums, causing the death of many 
plants, and even well-grown trees. Annatto 
trees of enormous dimensions are here, and 
they bear very large crops of seed, but I 
never thought it worth while extending their 
cultivation as the price of the article is sq 
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low. I have one Pepper vine doing well. 
Vanilla and Kola plants were introduced, 
but they died before reaching maturity. 
Wild Pepper, both the vine and the tree 
varieties, are to be found in the forests. 


CINCHONA. 

Ledgeriana and a good hybrid were in- 
troduced by somebody and are to be 
found onsome estates, but they are not cul- 
tivated to any extent. Ihave often thought 
of putting in a nursery of Ledgeriana, as it 
seems to grow well,and now the price is better, 
there is encouragement for attention to this 
valuable tree. 


I remember the days when the Dimbula 
planters used to value Cinchona Succirubra 
trees at so. many rupees each, and calculate 
their fortunes by the number of growing 
trees,and their age;—quinine was then selling 
at a guinea per ounce. I went in for planting 
einchona with the rush, but found when 
my trees were fit for harvesting that the 
bark, when delivered in Colombo, did not pay, 


CHILLIES, 


Some time ago I saw a letter in the Observer 
from somebody in Rakwana, enquiring about 
the cultivation of chillies. I have 100 odd 
acres planted between the lines of coffee as 
a catch crop; they are now three years old 
and lots are beginning to die off after 
continuous cropping for two years. After 


‘the first crop I cut them down and dug them 


in as manure to the coffee; they grew up 
again quickly, and I have now nearly 
finished a second crop. I intend to uproot 
and dig them in altogether in the course of 
a few months more, as the coffee 
has now closed in upon them and they have 
served me well, having more than paid for 
the opening of the coffee-clearing. [ could 
not pick half the crop tor want of labour; 
but I should say each tree gave more than 
1lb. of dry chillies, and the price I got was 
from 37s 6d to 56s 6d per cwt. The variety 
T have planted is the common bird’s-eye used 
by the Ceylon cooly and found growing 
on most estates wild in Ceylon. This kind, 
if of good quality, bright and clean, always 
meets with a ready sale. I have tried other 
varieties, and Capsicums, but there is a very 


‘limited demand and uncertain market for 


any kind, except the very pungent bird’s-eye 
chillies. Chillies take about eight months 
before they begin to bear fruit. 


I might give your readers a list of our 


FRUITS 


to shew them that we are not wanting for 
delicacies for the table :—Soursop, oranges, 
bullock’s-heart, pomegranate, loquats, guavas, 
red China, pink-hearted and _ gooseberry 
varieties ; papaws, peaches, plums, figs are 
here, all in bearing for the past two or 
three years. Apples, pears, and cherries 
are growing on one or two estates. Pine- 
apples, raspberries and Cape _ gooseberries 
are common everywhere, the latter a weed 
like tomatoes on estates. Flowers— shoe- 
flower, convolvulus, roses of different kinds, 
amaranthus, nasturtiums, caliopsis, gera- 
niums—are in rane in most little garden 
plots in front of bungalows, 
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FOOD SUPPLIES. 


By way of food supplies we can boast of 
the cheapest if not the choicest in the world. 
English potatoes 1d per lb.; sweet potatoes 
3d per bushel; cabbages 1d to 2d each; 
village fowls 2d each; rice 1d per Ib. ; pump- 
kins and cucumbers about 6d per basket; 
beans in great variety, Indian corn and millet, 
all at Is per load of about 60 Ib.; eggs 3d 
per dozen; plantains and bananas in great 
variety, 3d per bunch. 

Store prices for imported goods are:— 
Flour 6d; sugar 6d; tea 2s 6d; jams Is; 
butter 3s per lb.; and other articles in pro- 
portion. Cassava and arrowroot are grown 
everywhere, and are as cheap as other native 
products. We can always get fairly good 
curries made here ; the only thing we do miss 
is the coconut. Breadfruit I have never 
seen here. We have no jaks either; [ had 
some plants once growing about 2 ft. high, 
but they were eaten by white ants. 

HENRY Brown. 


—_————_—— >> ___ 
COFFEE PLANTING IN 8B. C. AFRICA. 


[TO EDITOR ‘CENTRAL AFRICAN TIMES.”] 


Dear Sir,—As I have already stated I shall only 
be too glad to visit any plantation where berries 
are in astate of growth, with Mr. Henry Brown or 
any Other planter, so as to convince me that we 
are troubled with much worse enemies whether borer 
or “drought which do the maximum amount of 
damage to our coffee,” and I should like to see 
“some old estates where no bug is to be found 
which have 80 to 90 ver cent spotted and light 
berry caused by these enemies.”—I am, &c., 

KENNETH CAME 

Namasi, August 9th. citi 


Dear Mr. Editor,—The first time I observed coffee 
in this district really affected by drought was in 
1896, when the thermometer registered 98 degrees 
Far. (at some stations over 100 degrees was recis- 
tered I believe). The coffee drooped, the leaves and 
bark shrivelled up, the natural healthy flow of sap 
was checked, fissures were laid open in the bark 
of the trees, and canker set in on fifty to seventy 
per cent of my coffee trees after which bastard and 
barren wood was very visible. 

Dr. Macvicar paid me a visit after another dry 
season, 1897, when my coffee also suffered from 
drought and in the course of conversation one day 
asked me if I had anything I would like examined 
with the microscope. I suggested the sap of coffee 
trees in the shade and in the open. He first went 
te work on the leaves and bark from a number of 
‘trees in the open. When the sap from those trees 
was examined it was found to contain brown spots 
which proved beyond a 2oubt that the sap cells were 
damaged and the sap diseased. When the sap of 
the bark or leaves of the shaded trees was examined 
it was found to be perfectly natural and of alight 
green colour. 

The above observations, I think, prove beyond a 
doubt that our coffee is damaged by excessive heat 
and the fact is well-known that coffee will not do 
well where the shade temperature reaches ninety 
degrees withoutshade and heavy shade too. 

I have tried heavy pruning and cutting down both 
as a remedy for sunstroke and canker in coffee, but 
when the trees are damaged into the ground as is 
often the case,'it is as bad as canker in the flesh of 
a human being andhad better be abandoned to the 
inevitable. Roadside shade trees are frequently cut 
down on the plains in India for sunstroke andcanker, 
—Yours, &¢., H. B. 

Mlanje, 1st August,— Central African Times. 
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PROPAGATION OF MANGOES 
BUDDING. 


The following interesting paragraph occurs in 
Mr. Gollan’s report on the Saharanpore Botanical 
Gardens for 1889-1900:—In paragraph 88 of the 
last annual report it was noted that the mango 
was said to be successfully propagated in Jamaica 
by budding. With a view of testing this asser- 
tion a series of experiments were conducted last 
suramer. The first trials were made about the 
beginning of April and were repeated at intervals 
of a fortnight until theend of August. No difficulty 
was experienced during the whole period covered 
by the experiment in finding clean and apparently 
well developed buds, nor was there any difficulty 
in finding stocks with bark that would rise 
readily, but only one of the various lots of bud- 
dings which were made proved a success. In the 
successful case the buds were inserted on the 
stocks on the 4th July and they began to shoot 
out in about a month after the date of insertion. 
In every trial a dozen plants were operated on, 
and as eight plants out of the dozen budded on 
the 4th July were successful, this is a fair per- 
centage when comparisons are made with other 
kinds of trees which are not easily budded. On 
the 20th of the same month, and. on two dates 
in August, a dozen plants were in each instance 
operated on, but not a single success was met 
with, nor on any of the dates on’ which budding 
was tried prior to the 4th July. ‘The budded 
plants now stand with shoots from 12 to 15 
inches. long, and by July next, or within the 
year from date of budding, they will be quite fit 
to plant out to where they may be intended to 
be grown. Iam not yet prepared to say that the 
method is an improvement on the universal 
system of propagating the mango under grafting 
by approach, but asit is intended to have a more 
extended trial made in July next, Ihave to give 
a definite opinion on this point in the next annual 
report.—Gardening and Planting, Sept. 13. 

—_———- > —. 

Cocoa IN Dutcn GUINEA,--The cocoa crop in 
1899 exceeded that of the previous year by 
about 50 per cent; prices have shown an. up- 
ward tendency. The total crop for the year 
was 3,969,945 kilos. The following are the 
amounts exported during the past five years :— 


BY 


Quantity. 
Year. Kilos. 
1895 Bs 4,456,338 
1896 Be: 3,302,567 
1897 3,584,715 
1898 2,830,414 
1899 


# -. 3,859,980 
—Planting Opinion, Sept. 22. 


RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO. 


(Supplied by the Surveyor—General.) 


5 - Av of 
1895. | 1896. 1897. | 1898. ) 1899. 3yrs 1900. 
Inch.| Inch | Inch | Inch | Inch.] Inch.| Inch 


January ..| 5°00 | 12°92 | 3°81 | 2°32 6°98 | 3°22 3°72 
February ..| 0°81 | 0°35 | 1°68 | 1°98 278 | 1°93 0°63 


March ..| 1°84 | 5°64 | 3°66 | 4:21 0°88 | 4°78 3°71 
_ April «-| 9°34 | 5°93 |10°97 | 22°81 6°66 |11°31 | 15°12 
May -}10°09 | 9°31 | 8°30 | 5°80 {17°73 |12°09 | 10°63 
June -|13°99 | 8°37 |10°14 | 10°94 9°23 | 8°37 7°83 
July 0°52 | 2°85 | 5°24 | 6715 1-11 | 4°38 6°77 
August ..} 0°92 | 6°35 | 9°09 | 0:97 0°62 | 3°67 7°35 
September | 4:09 |10°99 | 4°58 | 6°90 | 1°48 | 5-01 4-00 
October ../30°36 |16°78 | 4°71 | 20°60 |12 99 | 14°52 012" 
November..| 5°83 |19.3i |11°66 | 17°38, | 8:58 | 12°66 
December..| 9°44 |11°76 | 8°89 | 3-05 | 4:44 | 6°39 
Total...) 92°23 |101°06/82°73 }105°11 | 73°48}88°33 | 59°88 


EEN EE 2 ee UC 
* [From 1st to 3rd Oct. 012 inches, that is up te 9-30 a.m 
on the 4th Oct,—Ep. -C.0.] 
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Ceylon Rainfall. 


Tae P.W.D. Mereoronoercan OBsERVATIONS 
Auc 1900.—We append the Monthly Return of 3in 


OR 


from which it will be seen that the highest fall in 


Aug, was at Padupola 


in the Central Province, 


46°71 inches andthe lowest at Marichchukeddi i 
Northern Province, 0:03 inches. aa ane 


WESTERN PROVINCE, 


Negombo, Mr. Bucknall 


(6) we «= 8 
Kalutara Mr. Gregson 

(36 Ne 7149 
Labugama, Mr. Bond 

369) woe LOO’ 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 

(33) 779 


CENTRAL PROVINCE, 
Katugastota, Mr. Morgan 
(1,500) S488 
New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 
Ward (38,700) .. 20°41 
Helboda (Pussellawa) Mr. 
Gesset (3,300) .. 17°39 
Yarrow Estate, on 
Mr. Padwick (8,400) 10°48 
Peradeniya Mr. ove 
MacMillan (1,540) ... 
Duckwari, Mr. Kdwin 
3,300) soo 1 11.9755 
Caledonia, Mr. Goork 
yo Bon kya 
Pussellawa, Mr. cas 
Powell (3,000) «0°67 
Hakgala, My. me 
Nock (5,581) ... 6°59 
8. Wanarajah Estate, Mr. 


8 04 


Tatham (3,700) ee 43°49 
Padupola, Mr. Ward .. 
(1,636) Grp 
Mylapitiya, Mr. Fletcher 
(1,707) «0°30 


NoBTHEEN PRovINCE. 
Mullaittivu, Mr. Ebert 
(12) 

Jaffna Mr. 


(8) 
Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr. 


Macdonnel 
Nil 


Ebert (167) ... = Nil 
Elephant Pass, Mr... 
Silva (7) a Nil 
Vangalachettykulam, Mr. 
Oorloff (179) ae Nil 
Point Pedro Mr. Chitampalam 
(24 H0:83 
Jaffna College, Mr. Cooke 
91 Abe Nill 
Kayts, Mr. Maedonnel 
8 00 il 
Kankesanturai, Mr, Parara- 


chasinghe — (10) sue PAU) 
Pallai, Mr. Silva 
24 


ue Ni 

Murikandy, (North-Central 

Road) Mr. Silva (7) Nil 

Nedunkeni, Mr. Kbert 
(122) 


1:23 
Chavakachcheri, Mr. 
Silva (16) score Nill 
Udupiddi, Mr. Browao 


(35) Se 1k 7; 
Marichchukaddi, Mr. 
Thampue (14) 0°03 
Muruugan, Mr. 
Walker (52) Nil 
Vavuniya Mr. Ebert 
(318) 171 


SOUTHERN PROVINCE. 
Ella Vella Mr. Caldicott (262) 
9°86 
Kekanadura, do (150) 7:05 
Denagama, do (286) 10°20 
Udukiriwila Mr. Lourensz 
i (235) -- | 4°84 
Kirama, Not receivei 
(260) eal 
Hali-eia Mr. Caldicott (200) 
11°73 
Tissa Mar. Silva 
aw 1°01 
Matara Mr. Caldicott (15)2'62 
Dandeniya, do (157) 8°96 


Urubokka, Mr. Caldicott 
(890) 12°19 

Tangalla Mr. Russell (94)4°26 

Mamadola, Mr. Doole 
(56) te “20 


EASTERN PROVINCE. , 
Irrakkamam, Mr. Bower (42) 


ai 1°62 
Devilana, Mr. Vanderstraaten 
(136) Nit 


Sagamata, Mr. Bower 
(40 «0°60 
Ambare, do (65) 1°47 
Kanthalai, Mr, Carte 
0714 


Allai, Mr. Carte (95) 0°75 
Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraaten 


\ (420) a. 6s Nil 
Periyakulam, Mr, 
Carte (20) aed 36 
OChadaiyantalawa, Mr. 
Edge (57) 0°10 


Kalmunai, do 12) 1°46 
Rotewewa, do (30) 102 
Lahugala, do (70) 2°30 


Naulla, do (30) 3°5@ 
Andankulam, Mr, 
Carte (41) eo. 180 


Manalpuddy, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (21) “50 
Maha-Oya-Tank, Mr. Vander- 
straaten (190) 1°82 
Potuvil, Mr. Sinnayah 
(10) 1°56 


N.-W. PRovINcE. 
Magalawewa, Mr. Gunaratna 


ef 3°75 
ae Uswewa tank, Mr, 
ams 160 nee 1405 
Tenepitiya, oft ° 
Churchill (8) tae 0 
Batalagoda, Mr. Madahapola 
3°99 


N.-C. PROVINOR. 
Kalawewa, Mr. Chellappah 
268) Ni 


( 
Maradankadawala, Mr. 
Emerson (443)... 0°31 
Maral ei Mr. Ondaatje 
54 oe 
Horvat Mr. 
Vodaatje (217) _. 0 
Madawachchiya, Mr, 
Ondaatje (285) ., 0°90 


1 Rppare, Mr.Jayewardane (200) 
Nil 


Minneriya Mr. Eves 


Uva PROVINCE, ne 
Bandarawela, Mr. 
Tocke (4,00) .. 1:20 
Haldummulla, Mr, Kanaga 
ratnam (3,160) .. 2°05 
Kumbukan, 


Not received 
6 


Koslanda, Mr, Gh ti 
Rowland (2,258) ... 077 
Tanamalwila, Not received 


(55 oe ate 

Bibile, Mr. Silva (680) 0°92 
Talcena, Mr. Fernando 

(1,100) Sn Nil 

Alutnuwaia —Mr, Leembrug- 

gen (800) 0°23 


SABARAGAMUWa., 


Ambanpitiya, Mr. 
Dassanayaka (729) 7°85 
Pelmadulla, Mr. Robertson 
(480) 21°46 
Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 
oya) Not reeeived (2083) — 
Avisawella, Mr, Clarke 
(105) 19°@5 


oo 


284. 
SHARE LIST. 


—-— > 
ISSUED BY THE 
COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS’ 


ASSOCIATION, 
CEYLON PRODUCE COMPANIES. 
paid Buy- Sell- 
Company p. sh. ers. 

Agra Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 500 950 — 
Ceylon T2a and Coconut Estates 600  —- — 
Castlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 90 95 
Ceylon Hills Estates Co. Ltd., Wd rand fad 
Ceylon Provincial Estates Co Ltd. 500 500 — 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. 100 = aus 
Clunes Tea Co,, Ltd. 100 75 = — 
Clyde Estates Co., Ltd. 100 40 — 
Daomoo Tea Co., Ltd. 100 60 pil 
‘Drayton Hstate Co., Ltd. 100 .1z0 © 150 
Eila Tea Co., of Ceylon, Lid. 100 BD 60 
Estates Co.,.of Uva, Ltd. FOO 220 ©6250 
Gangawatta 500 mul - 
Alasgow Hstate Co., Ltd. AOU 1197 
Great Western ‘lea Co., 500) BlG250, a 
Hapugahalende Tea Kstate Co, 200 nae he 
High Forests Estates Co., ltd Suu «BO cS 

Do part paid 350 — = 
Hlorekelly Estates Co., Luc. wo — 70 
Kalutara Co., Lid. 600 = 375 
Kandyan Hills Co., Ltd. 10U a 70 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. 100 — 9u 
Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltda. 100 ne Be 
Kirklees Estates Co., Ltd. too — 120 
Knavesmire Hstates Co., Ltd. 1000 =— ~~ 672 
Maha Uva Estates Co., Ltd 600 = a 
Mocha Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 600 675 at 
Nahaville, Estate Co., Ltd. 100", — ~~ 400 
Neboda Tea,, Co. ltd 500 Oo 
Nyassaland Cottee Co. Ltd 100 ro pe 
Uvcery Estate. Co., Ltd. 190 a4 sy 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 500 500 
Penrhos Estates Co., Ltd. 10 — 100 
Pine Hill Estate Co., Ltd. 60 pos 52°50 
Pitakanda Tea Company 500 — i 
Putupaula Tea Co., Ltd. LOO ae pia 
Ratwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. 500 ee, — 
Rayigam Tea Co. Ltd. 100 = 573 
Boeberry Tea Co., Ltd. 100 60 — 
Baanwella Tea Co., Ltd. 100. — . 40 
8t, Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. 600 510 a 
Yalgaswela Tea Co., Ltd. tuu 35 a 

Do 7 per cent Prefs. 100 Mi 3 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Lid. 500 ve 450 
Udabage Estate Co., Ltd. 100 an Ba 


Jdugama Tea & Timber Co., I.td. 60 we La 
Onion Estate Co., Ltd. 200... 
Spper Maskeliya Hstate Co. 


Ltd. 500 — 450 
Tea Co., of Ceylon, 
pee ; 100 65 75 
Tea Co., Ltd. 100 “oo 80 
Eien Tea Co.,Ltd. 500 .. 1060 
Yataderiya Tea Co., Ltd. 200 375 


OErYLON ConminrciaL ComMPaniks 


Adam’s Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 


100 %% 50 
Bristol Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 5 


125 


Do 7 per cant Debts 1u0  107°50 
Nayg'in. 
Pee ia Sheen Elle HD veo) PP 
Colo.-bo Apothecaries’ Co. Ltd, 100 140 142°50 


; mbly Kooms Co. 
Colompo Asse y vieo 1b ii 


Do prefs. 20 a b8 
t Landand Building 

Cite For Ea clasts 
Colombo Hotels Company 100 291 300 
Galle Face Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 _ a0 
Kandy Hotels nid ae 108 ae aa 
Kandy Stations Hotels Co. \ oe 
Mount Lavinia Hotels Co., Ltd. 60) 175 200 
New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. luv 180 es 


a Bliya Hotels Co., Ltd, 100 25 80 
a " per cent prefs, 100—ti“ 
Public Hall Co., Ltd, : 20 «16 16 


THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. 


Tran- 


ers. sactions 


i=) i=) 


i=) 


i>} 


TAIN T Sel Su et Sele PAGS tet We Teese Aa 


[Ocr. 1, 1900. 


LONDON COMPANIES x : 


paid Buy- Sell- Tran- 
Company p. sh. ers. ers. sactions 
Alliance L'ea Co., of Ceylon, 10 8 9-10 .. 
Anglo Ceylon General Estates Co. 100 -- 383-45 .. 
Associated Estates Co., of Ceylon 10 pois 3—4 
Do. 6 per cent prefs, 10 Pe wee Z 
Ceylon Proprietary Co. 1 “4 =—t = 
Ceylon Tea Plantacion Co., Ltd. 10 -. 26—27 Z 
Dimbula Valley Co., Ltd. 5 53—6 ! 
Do prefs. 5 > re 5 
Eastern Produce & Estates Co. 5 soe MIDE H IER hijaes 
Ederapolla Tea Co., 10 oes 8 a 
tmperial Tea Estates Co., Ltd, 10 ana “4 
Kelani Valley Tea Assen., Ltd. 5 = 5—6 aap 
Kintyre Estates Co., Lod. 10 ee I » 
Lanka Plaatation Co., Ltd. 10 4h 4—5 54 
Nahalma Estates Co.,Ltd. 1 ~ 4-3 ° 
New Dimbula Co., Ltd. 1 soni pie Oy ete 
Nuwara, Kliya ‘es Ksiate Co., Ld. 10 _ rte 10 
Ouvah Coffee Co., Ltd. 10 a 5—7 
Ragalla Tea Estates Co., Ltd. 10 45 10 
Scottish Ceylon Tea Co.,Ltd. 10 3--18 + 
Spring Valley Tea Co., Ltd. 10 3 4—5 z 
Standard Tes Cc., Ltd. 6 1i-12. —, . 
The Shell Transport and Trading 
Company, Ltd, 100 ee a . 
Yatiyantota Geylon Tea Co.,Ltd. 10 8—9 oy 
Do. pref. 6 o/o 10 --- S#—10F 1%, 
BY ORDER OF [HE COMMITTEE. | 
Colombo, October 5th, 1900. 
* Latest London Prices. 
THE LOCAL MARKET. 
(By Mr. James Gibson, Baillie St., Fort.) | 
Colombo, Oct. 4th, 1900. 
COFFEE :— | 
Kstate Parchment per bushel R8‘00 to 10730 
ghetty aio do 5 
Native Coffee . 
do F. 0. B } Pex ewe. Nil. 
Liberian coffee:—per bushel { 
do creamed coffee:—per cwt 
Coco: unpicked:—per ewt * 
do Pisanad do i Nil. 
Cardamoms Malabar per lb 80¢ to 1°00 
do Mysore do R125 to 1°45" 
RICE :— 
Soolai per bag of 164 lb. nett R9°75 to 1700 
1st quality:—per bushel R315 to 3°80 
Soolai 2 & 3rd. do do R375 to 3°80 
Coast Calunda R412 to 4°25 
Coast Kara R3 87 to 4°12 
Kazala R3°65 to 3°68 
Muttusamba Ordinary R525 to 6:00 


Cinnamon per lb No 1 to 4 539¢ 
do do land 2 625¢ 
do Chips per candy R92°50 to 95°00 

Coconuts Ordinary per thousand R35‘09 to 38:00 
do Selected do R36°00 to 39°00 

Coconut Oil per cwt R14'12 to 14°37 no busi- 
do do F. O. B. per ton R282°50to 287°50 f ness done 


POONAC :— 
Gingelly per ton BR162°50 
Coconut Chekku do R82°50 
do Mill (retai)) do R85‘00 
Cotton Seed per ton R87°50 


Copra per candy 
Kalpitiya do 
Marawilla do (Boat) 
Cart Copra do 

Satinwood per cubic feet. 
do Flowered do 
Halmilla do 
Palu do 
Ebony per ton 
Kitul fibre per cwt 
Palmyra do do 
Jafina Black Cleaned per cwt 


R43°00 to 44°5¢ 
R42°00 to 43°50 
R36'00 to 41°00 * 
‘R200 to 2°25 
R500 to 6°00 
R1°90 

R1-00 to 1712 
R75‘00 to 175700 
R30°00 to 32°00 
R500 to 13°00 
R13"-0 


do mixed do R10°00 to 11°50 
Indian do R700 to 10°50 
a> Cleaned do R800 to 13°00 


Sapanwood per ton R50-00 to 55°60 
Kerosene oil American per cases, R6‘75 to 7:00 
do bulk Russian, per tin R312 to 3°15 
do Russian per cases R656 to 6°75 


Nux Vomica per cwt R2:00 to 3°50 
Croton Seed per cwt R20°00 ‘to 22°00 
Kapok cleaned fob per cwt R24°00 

ao uncleaned do R5°sC 
Plumbago } Large lumps R300°00 to 700°00 
per ton, (Ordinary sizelumps R250°00 to 625°00 
according { Chips R150°00 to 450°00 


to grade J Dust R75°00 to 800°00 


Oct. 1, 1900.| 


COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. 
(Furnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 
EXPORTS. 


Colombo, 1st Oct. 1900. 
CarpAMoms:— 


Allround parcel, well bleached per lb. R1:40 

Do. dull medium do. 1:20 
Special assortment, 0 and 1 only do, 1:70 
Seeds do, 1:30 


CincHona BargE:— 8) 
Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 10c—For 14 to 3 o/o 


CinnAMON '— 


Ordinary assortment per lb. 59c. 
Nos. 1 and 2 only per lb. 63c, 
Nos. 3 and 4 only per lb. 54c. 


CINNAMON CHIPs :— 
Per candy of 560 lb R95:00 


Cocoa :— 


Finest estate red; unpicked per cwt R50'00 


Medium do do Ay none 
Bright native, unpicked and undried ,, none 
Nominal. None offering. 

Ordinary do do do on none 

Coconuts—(husked). 

Selected per thousand R48°00 

Ordinary 0 R39°00 

Smalls ie R30-00 


‘Coconut CakE— 
Poonac in robins f. o. b. per ton R80°00 
Do in bags none. 
OGoconur (Desiccated). 
Assorted all grades per lb. 
Coconut O1L— 
Dealers’ Oil per cwt. R14:37 
Coconut Oil in ordinary packages, f.o. b. per ton 
-R822°50 Business done. 


133c 


‘CoFFEE.— 


Elantason Estate Parchment on the spot per bus, 
10°50. 
Plantation Estate Coffee f.o.b. (ready) per cwt.— 
R55'00. Nominal. None offering. 
Native Coffee, f.o.b per cwt.—None. 
OrrRoNELLA O1L— 


Ready do per lb. 65c. 
Oorra— 
Boat Oopra per candy of 560 Ib. R43:50 
Calpentyn Copra do do R44'50 
Cart do do do R41:00 
Kstate do do do R45:00 
Croton SEED per cwt R22-00 
Enony— 


Sound per ton at Govt. depot—R205. 
Inferior R155. Asper Govt. sales of 3rd Sept. 
Frsres— 
Corenue Bristle No 1 percwt R10°50 
‘0 


oh 9 none 


Do mattress ,, 1 3 4:00 
Do ear he 3:00 
Coir Yarn, Kogalla,, 1 to8 18°00 
Do Colombo ,, 1 to8 16:00 
Kitool all sizes 38°00 
Palmyrah 16:00 
PrrreR—Black per Ib 28c. 
‘PLhumBAGo— 
Large lumps per ton R700 
Ordinary lumps do 625 
Chips do 450 
Dust do 300 
Do (Flying) 125 
Sapanwoop— per ton  R62°50 


Satinwoop (ordinary) per cubic ft. R2°50 
High Grown Medium Low Grown 
TEA— Average. Average. Average, 
Broken Pekoe and Broken cts cts cts 
Orange Pekoe per lb 
Orange Pekoe do 
‘Pekoe do 
Pekoe Souchong do 
Pekoe Fannings do 
Broken mixeqeadust, &o. 
per Ih = 


Ele! 
Pribi 


11 
No sales. 


\] 
‘| 
t 
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CEYLON EXPORTS AND DITRIBUTIONS 
FOR SEASONS 1899 AND 1900. 
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286 THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. {Ocr. 1, 1900. 
MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
(From Lewis & Peat’s Fortnightly Prices Current, London, September 5th, 1900.) 
| 
QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. 
ALOES, Soccotrine cwt.|Fair to fine dry opp 44s a 85s INDIARUBBER, (Contd). 

Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, |Common to good ..|208 a 60s Java, Sing. & Penang lb.|Foul to good clean ..\8d a8s 3d 
ARROWROOT (Natal) 1b.| Fair to fine -|/55d a 63d (\Good to fine Ball ..|28 8d a 3s 6d 
BEES’ WAX, owt, | |Ordinary to fair Ball..|2s a 2s 10jd 

Zanzibar & { White ,, |Good to fine £6 a £7 10s Mozambique > ~ |Low sandy Ball .!1s 3d a 1s 7d 
Bombay Yellow,, | Fair £610sa %6 15s | |Sausage, fair to good...|2s 6d a 3s 3d 
Madagascar », |Dark to good palish £658 a £6 10s \|Liver and livery ‘Ball . 2s 4d a3s 1¢d 
CAMPHOR, China » | Fair average quality 187: 6d Nyassaland .. |Fair to fine ball 38 lda 3s 23d 
Japan ” 190s Fr. to finepinky & white 3s a 3s 3d 
CARDAMOMS, Malabar lb Clipped, , bold, pright, fine 2s 6d a 2s 9d Madagascar 1 { Fair to good black ..\2sa 2s 103d 
ling, stalky & lean/1s 6d a 1s 7d Niggers, low to fine ..|llda 9s 8d 
Ceylon.—Mysore__,, |Fair to “tine plump Ils 7d a4s ¢d INDIGO, E.I. 1 Bengal-- 
p Seeds . |ls 10d a 2s 4d Shipping mid to gd yiolet|3s 7d a 4s 6d 
.s Tellicherry,, |Good to fine ..|28 1ld“a 35 Consuming mid. to gd./3s a 3s 6d 
Brownish --|28 6d. Ordinary to mid. 2s 9d a ds 3d 
Ay Long » |Shelly to good 2s 11d a 3s 6d Mid. to good Kurpah (2s 4d a 3s 
Mangalore,, Med brown to good bold ls 10d a 3s6d Low to ‘ordinary 2s a 2s 3d 
CASTOR OIL, Calcutta,, |ists and 2nds .|4d a 43d Mid. to good Madras |1s7da 2s'6d 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar cwt.| Dull to tine bright ..|37s 6d a 47s 6d |MACE, Bombay & Penang|Pale reddish to tine 283 a3s 
CINCHONA BARK.- Ib./Ledgeriana Orig. Stem 33d a 67d per lb. Ordinary to fair ls 4da1s 11d 
Ceylon Crown, Renewed 5d a 7d Pickings Is4da1s 43d 
Org. Stem |3$da 55d MYRABOLANS, jewt Dark to fine pale UG |6s a 7s 
Red Org. Stem sid a 53d Madras Fair Coast 5s 6d a 6s 
Renewed fda 73d Bombay 5, |Jubblepore 4s 3da7s | 
Root 38d a4d Bhimlies 4s 9d a 9s 6d 
CINNAMON, Ceylon ace Ordinary to fine quill ida 1s 8d Rhajpore, &c. 4s 3d a 8s | 
per lb ae 3 10d a 1s 7a Bengal ,, |Calcutta 4s 60. a 63 
ards 5 is %daiséd |NUTMEGS— Ib. |64’s to 57’s 2s 4da 28 6d 
4ths » >» 83d a 113d Bombay & Penang ,, |110’s to 65’s 1ljd a 2s 3d | 
Chips me me 84d a od 160’s to 130’s 6d a 11d | 
CLOVES, Penang lb.|Dull to fine bright bold|53d a 9d NUTS, ARECA ewt.|Ordinary to fair fresh |14s a 17s 
Amboyna -|Dull. to tine 45d a 53d NUX VOMIGA, Bombay |Ordinary to middling |4sa5s 6d 
Zanzibar Good and fine bright )34d a 4 per cwb. Madras |Fair to good bold fresh |78 @ 10s 
and Pemba Common dull to fair 33d a 3id Small ordinary and fair|5s 6d 
Stems -| Fair 13 OIL OF ANISEED lb |Fair merchantable 6s 5d 
COFFEE 5 2 CASSIA », [According to analysis |38 8d a 4s 
Ceylon Plantation ,, |Bold to fine bold colory}100s a 117s LEMONGRASS ;, |Good flavour & colour [3d 
Middling to fine mid .../85s a 94s NUTMEG ,, |Dingy to white 3d a 33d 
Low mid. and low grown)75s a 82s 6d CINNAMON » |Ordinary to fair sweet |87d a 1s 6d 
Smalls 558 a 75s CITRONELLE », |Bright & good flavour j1ld a 1/0}a 
Native Good ordinary 30s a 70s ORCHELLA WEED—cwt 
Liberian » |Small to bold 37s a 45s Ceylon ., |Mid. to tine not woody...|10s a 12s 6d 
COGOA, Ceylon » |Bold to fine bold 90s a 105s Zanzibar. ;, |Picked clean flat leaf .../10s a 16s 
Medium and fair 82s a 90s », wiry Mozambique}10s a 11s 
Native 72s a 808 PEPPER— (Black) Ib. i 
COLOMBO ROOT Middling to good 12s a 20s Alleppee & Tellicherry|Fair to bold nee .../670 a 62d 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton nominal Singapore ...|Fair Oa -16d a 63d 
Cochin ,, |Ordinary to fair £14 a £19 Acheen & W. C. Penang Dull to fin 53d a Grd 
FIBRE, Brush 5 Ord, to fine long straight|£16 a £19 PLUMBAGO, lump ewt.|Fair to fine bright bold|35s a 40s 
Cochin ;, Ordinary to good clean|£18 a £24 Middling to good smaill|20s a 32s 
Stuffing ,, |Common to fine £7 a £9 chips ,, |Dull to fine bright 10s a 20s 
COIR YARN, Ceylon ,, |Common to superior £15 a £33 dust ” |Ordinary to fine bright 4s a 11s 
Cochin ,, ui »» very fine {£12 a £32 SAFFLOWER », |Good to fine pinky .. (098 a 758 
do. , |Roping, fair to good |£10a £14 10s Inferior to fair . 408 a 608 
CROTON SEEDS, sift. cwt.|Dull to fair 30s a 40s SANDAL WOOD— i 5 : 
CcUTCH Fair to fine dry 238 a 35s Bombay, Logs ton.|Fair to fine flavour ..|£20 a £50 
GINGER, Bengal, rough » » | Fair 28s 6d Chips(s.iinoG--dei bends ea pesos eee 
Calicut, Cut A,, |Good to fine bold’ 75S a 858 Madras, Logs ., |Fair to good flavour Ba res a £20 
B » |Small and medium 35s a 72s 6d hips ,, |Inferior to fine ... £44 £8 
Cochin Rough ,, |Common to fine bold  |25s a 33s SAPANWOOD Ceylon ,, |Fair to good |\£5 a £5 10s 
Small and D’s 25s a 28s anila ,, | { Rough & rooty to good £4 10sa£5 15s 
Jap Unsplit 245 Siamige ss | bold smooth...|£7 a 
GUM AMMONIACUM ,, » |Sm. blocky to fine clean|20s a 45s SEEDLAC ewt.|Ord. dusty to gd, soluble)53s a 59 
ANIMI, Zanzibar ,, | Picked fine pale in sorts|£107s 61a £20/SENNA, Tinnevelly 1b./Good to fine bola green od a Sd 
Part yellow and mixed|£82/6a £10 10s Fair middling medium|4d a 53d 
Bean and Pea size ditto|70s a £9 2/6 Common dark and small|1zd a sed 
Amber and dk. red bold|£5 10s a £7 10s|SHELLS, M. o’PEARL— 
Med. & bold glassy sorts}80s 4 100s Bombay cewt.|Bold and A’s 
Madagascar ,, |Fair to good palish ..|£4 88 a £8 D’s and B’s £4583 a £573 6d 
...|£4 58 a £9 Small 
ABABIC E.J.& Aden ,, |Ordinary to Boon pale|35s a 60s Mergui ,, [Small to bold --|£5 12/6a £7 10s 
Turkey sorts ,, 67s 6da 85s Mussel Small to bold .../18s a £2 10s 
Ghatti ,, |Pickings to fine pale .../12s 6da 398 TAMARINDS, Calcutta...|Mid.to fine bY not stony lis a 16s 
Kurrachee ,, |Good and fine pale .../52s 6d a 55s per cwt. Madras |Stony and inferior “7s 6d a lls 
Reddish to pale selected}30s a 40s TORTOISESHELL— 
Madras, |Dark to fine pale _ ...|23s a 35s Zanzibar & Bombay lb. |Small to bold dark eae 

ASSAFCETIDA » |Clean fr. to gd. almonds|40s a 85s mottle part heavy lisa 248 

Ord. stony and blocky|6s a 25s TURMERIC, Bengalewt. | Fair 283 nom. 
oak R BBS ey ' 3 als sad Madras. ,, Bingen, a to fine bold 

ae SR, picke » |Fair to tine pale 8 a 75s right 253 a 27s 6d 

Bl Aden sorts ,, |Middling to good 33s a 55s Do. », |Bulbs ../208a 218 
@LIBANUM, drop », |Good to fine white 35s 6d a 50s Cochin 5, |Finger « l245 
Middling to fair 258 a 85s Bulbs (7s 6d 
pickings ,, |Low to good pale 178 a 20s VANILLOES— Tb. 
siftings Slightly foul to fine 16s 6d a 18s 4 Mauritius... Ists|Gd. crysallized 34 a 9 in|17s 6d @ 278 
INDIARUBBEH, Assamlb|Good to fine 28 1070 a 8s 2hd Bourbon _..., J. 2nds|Foxy & reddish 44.8 ,,|15s a 22s 
Common to foul & mxd.}1s 4d a 2s 6d Seychelles 3rds|Lean and inferior .../10s a 13s 6a 
« Rangoon Fair to good clean .,.\2s 8da 383d |VERMILION lb.|Fine, pure, brignt Bs 38d 
” * Borneo Is\a 28 4d WAX, Japan, squarescwt|Good white bard 55 & 368 
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THE BRANDING OF CATTLE. 


| (Continued from last mwmber.) 


A. Round eye. H. About suffraginous bones. 
B. On cheek. I. | Loins 
, C. Round root of horn. J. Point of hip. 
D. On neck. K, | On round bone. 
E, On shoulder. : _ L. On hock. 
F, Round knee. M. Hind fetlock, suffraginous bones and coronet, 


G. Round fetlock, 
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The common method of branding cattle in 
this country—by which a great part of the body 
is covered with letters, figures, designs and 
diagrams—tends, so to speak, to deaden the skin, 
so that its physiological functions are seriously 
interfered with. What our village cattle keepers 
have to be taught is that it is not the im- 
moderate use of the firing iron, or ‘even of 
drugs, that induce’s cattle to develope and put 
on flesh, or impart strength to them; but that 
it is the food and the care bestowed on them. 
I shall now go on to consider the second division 
of my subject, viz., branding for identification, 
In Ceylon there is no system adopted by cattle- 
owners, nor are there any regulations specified 
by the State, in regard to branding for iden- 
tification. As a rule, the letters -branded for 
identification are of unnecessarily large size, and 
it. is not uncommonly the case that the initials 
of the owner’s name practically cover the entire 
side of the animal’s body. In some countries 
there are special regulations as to the places 
where branding for identification might be done. 
Iam inclined to think that the best places 
for marking is the croop or the thigh, and 
that no letters need occupy more than three 
square inches, I have heard it suggested that ani- 
mals should be branded on the neck, close behind 
the ear, as this does least injury to the hides. 
But J am not inclined: to’ sanction this, par- 
ticularly when the branding is done by the ordi- 
nary village hand, as the spot indicated is too 
delicate—I almost said vital—to be subjected 
to the action of a hot-iron, particularly when 
this instrument is carelessly handled. I quite 
see the force of the remark that hides are 
damaged by branding, but at the same time 
I cannot abandon my recommendation made 
from a veterinary point of view to suit commer- 
cial ideas. 1 would, however, avail myself of 
these ideas to enforce. my objection against 
indiscriminate and immoderate use of the firing 
iron, since the more it is used the greater is 
the damage done to hides and the lower the 
prices they fetch. Many other devices _have 
been conceived for superceding the firing iron 
in marking for identification, such as ear-marking, 
tatooing, and branding with chemical solutions, 
but when we consider the circumstances of the 
mass of the Island population, it is not to be 
hoped that any of these devices can either be 
recommended or enforced. I do not think that 
branding with the hot iron could be superceded 
as a convenient and satisfactory method of 
marking for identification, but what is necessary 
is that such branding should be limited by certain 
regulations, which should be enforced through 
the ordinary administrative channels, so that 
while the cattle-owner marks his cattle in a 
manner and to a degree suflicient for purposes 
of identification he does not cause unnecessary 
suffering to the beast, nor damage the prospective 
value of its hide. 

Av CHINNIAT. 
(To be concluded.) 

{| Brratum.—For “¢ opening parotid,” in line 19 of 
_ the first part appearing in the September number, 
read “ open parotid,” | 
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RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH 


OF SEPTEMBER, 1900. 
1 Saturday .. 3°87 17 Monday .. Nil 
2 Sunday .. ‘45 18 Tuesday 2. Nil 
3 Monday .. °42 19 Wednesday... Nil 
4 Toesday, . 2: 645 (Oath ursday .. ‘12 
5 Wednesday... 03 21 Friday ts ING 
6 Thursday ., °30 22 Saturday .. Nil 
7 Friday "45 23 Sunday .. Nil 
8 Saturday Nil 24 > Mondaw eee) Nil 
9 Sunday .. ‘04 25 Tuesday .. Nil 
10 Monday ., Nil 26 Wednesday... Nil 
lt” Tuesday”... Nit “ 27° Thursday .. il 
12 Wednesday... -37 28 Friday ae vena 
13 Thursday .. ‘07 29 Saturday .. Nil 
14 Friday .. °65 30 Sunday ae & oNal 
15 Saturday .. Nil 1 Monday .:. °57 
16 Sunday nish Zeyul -——— 


Total., 7°12 
Mean.. °22 
Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 
On the Ist Sept., 3°87 inches. 
Recorded by Mr. C. DRIEBERG. 
—_—____——___. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


A correspondent, who is evidently interested 
in -tropical drug plants, for which we know 
there is some enquiry from Europe, sends us a 
list of plants and asks us for the Sinhalese names, 
We give below a note on each of the plants 
named: 1. Wichelia champaca, Champak, Sapu. 
2. Sweet Basil, Ociniwm basilicum, Suvandatala. 
3. Tinosporae. There are three indigenous species 
of Tinospora: 7. malabarica. var. Tomentosa, 
Bukinda, Walkinda; 7. crispa, Tittakinda; 7. 
cordifolia, Rasakinda., 4. Wrightia antidysen- 
terica, now Hollarrhena antidysenterica is Kenchi 
a Conessi bark of commerce. It is not indigenous 
and has no nativename. A close ally is Hoddarr- 
hena mitis, Kiriwalla or Kirimawara, is found 
netive, and the bark is much used medicinally for 
fever and dysentry. Dr. Trimen states that the 
bark is sold under the name of ‘‘ Kalinda.” 
5. Lmblica officinalis, now Phyllanthus emblica, 
the Emble myrobalan, Nelli. 6. Saraca indica, 
Diyatalmal or Diyaratambala. 7. Abroma augusta, 
‘‘abrome,” not indigenous and no native name. 


‘8. Nigella indica, now Nigella sativa, small fennel 


or black cummin, Kaluduru. 9. Trapa bispinosa, 
Ikiliya. 10. Aloes, the drug is the product chiefly 
of Aloe vulgaris, not indigenous, no native name. 
1]. Neem, Margosa or Kohomba, Azadirachta 
wndica. 12. Sepalika, this is the native name 
of Nyctanthes arbortristis. 

A correspondent signing himself Robert Thomp- 
son has addressed a letter to the Secretary of State 
for India on the subject of Cacao Cultivation, 


which from the writer's experience of cacao he is 


led to believe will succeed in certain parts of the 
Empire. Mr. Thompson has seen cacao grown 
successfully under irrigation on vast areas where 
the rainfallis very meagre, and he is sanguine that 
the same can be done in parts of India if the 
trees are grown under “shade,” Refering to past 
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failures in the attempt to establish cacao gardens 
in India, Mr. Thompson says that notwithstanding 
the abortive attemp's referred to, there can be 
little doubt that in Southern India numerous 
sites could be selected for the establishment of 
plantations of this important product. 


There is perhaps no plant more peculiar in its 
relation to soil, temperature, rainfall, aspect 
and such natural conditions than is cacao, as 
witness the very restricted area in Ceylon in which 
cacao flourishes. However, we sincerely hope 
Mr. Thompson is right in his conjecture, which 
coming from a man of his experience is worthy 
the notice of the Imperial authorities, and we 
thrust that a fair trial will be given by the Indian 
government to cacao culture under the conditions 
indicated by the writer in question. 


The Superintendent of the Calcutta Botanic 
Gardens, referring to Rhea, mentions in his report 
that a machine which is said to meet all require- 
ments, and which certainly meets the needs of Rhea 
growers better than any hitherto offered, has now 
been put upon the market, and its advent appears 
likely to give a fresh impetus to rhea cultivation, 
It is a pity the machine in question is not more 
definitely referred to, for there are a number of 
people in Ceylon possessing stocks of rhea, who 
would be glad to have further particulars. 


Dr. Reginald Ashe, the Superintendent of the 
Jail at; Mymensing, has lately used with much 
success, in the treatment of diarrhoea and dysen- 
tery, flour made from the plantain. Any variety 
of plantain, he informs the Indian Medical 
Gazette, will do, but the kutch kala (musa sapien- 
tum) from its size is the best to use The 
plantains are cut just before ripening, they are 
skinned with a sharp wooden knife, so as to 
avoid blackening, then cut into thin slices, sun 
dried, pounded in a mortar, and sifted through 
muslin. he fine powder or flour should be 
stored in air-tight glass bottles, The issue is 2 oz. 
for each meal, cooked in a brass vessel with a 
littie water. Dahi, or butter milk, can after- 
wards be added. The taste of the plantain 
powder is slightly astringent, but fruity and 
palatable. 


In the last published report on the Department 
of Agriculture, Bombay, the following occurs 
under the head of Agricultural Education :—As 
a step towards reviving the agricultural classes 
which were languishing for want of students, 
the scholarships attached to the classes hove 
been reduced in number and raised in value. 
The University have recently agreed to the 
conversion of the diploma in Agriculture into a 
degree, and Government have also been pleased 
to direct that the. licentiates of Agriculture 
should have a preferential claim to District Inspec- 
torships of Agriculture before other officials of 
the Revenue Department or those of the Survey 
‘Department who do not know English, and that 
they should also be placed on the same footing as 
licentiates of Civil Engineering for admission to 
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the Forest Department, provided they undergo 
the special course of training in forest subjects 
and pass the same tests in those subjects, 

The same report, under the head of cattle 
disease, gives the following interesting statement 
showing the percentage of deaths from Rinderpest 
and Foot and Mouth disease in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. Rinderpest—attacks 1,220, percentage of 
deaths 68°85; Foot and Mouth disease—attacks 
2,679, percentage of deaths 4°23. It is remarked 
that this shows a decease in the number of attacks 
as well as in the percentage of deaths. 


PROFESSOR ROBERT WALLACH. 


After a considerable interval of time we have 
had the pleasure of hearing from the Professor 
of Agriculture at Edinburgh University, who 
has always taken a keen. interest .in Tropical. 
Agriculture, while he has already visited Ceylon 
three times in the course of his travels to India 
and the Australian Colonies. Professor Wallace, 
whois possessed of remarkable energy and great 
power of observation, has made it a point. of 
studying the agriculture of the British. posses- 
sions on the spot. His first visit was to Canada, 
and later on he traversed India, Australia, and 
the Cape, dealing with the agriculture of each 
of these countries in a book or pamphlet, or 
a course of lectures. In the letter received by 
last. mail, he writes :— 

“T am now busy writing my new Indian 
lectures, and find the work most interesting. 
Of course I include Ceylon in my new course 
and anything of importance you think should be 
noted, I shall be glad if you will let me know. 
I may go out again some day to Australia 
so there is a more or less remote chance of 
my looking in upon you. My brother from 
Egypt (where he is Director of Agriculture) 
who is staying here (Thornhill, Dumfriesshire) 
has just returned after a trip ‘round the world,’ 
but went by Japan instead of your way.” 4 

Professor Wallace encloses a syllabus (issued 
as a supplement to the Edinburgh University 
Calendar) of the new course: The Garton lectures 
on Colonial and Indian Agriculture. .The course is 
deait with in the following manner: Section 
1. (Session 1900-1901, 20 lectures) India and 
Ceylon, Egypt, South Africa. Section 2. (Ses- 
sion 1901-1902, 20 lectures), The Dominion 
of Canada, Australasia, the smaller Crown Cole 
onies (West Indian Islands, British Guiana, the 
Straits Settlements, Uganda, and other African 
Continental possessions and Islands ; Islands in the 
South Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.) The agri- 
culture of India and Ceylon is treated of, under 
the following heads, which are again divided 
into a large number of subheads : Introduction 
Tillage Implements, Cultivation of Crops, Irri- 
gation, Manures and Live Stock. As showing 
the interest which the Professor still takes in 
the East, we reproduce, on another page, a 
letter written by him’ to the Scotsman on 
the subject of Indian Forestry. Query: Is the 
Ceylon Forest Department more considerate of 
the Forest. rights of the natives? 
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CEYLON TIMBERS. 


Still another Report on the specimens of timber 
sent from Ceylon to the Imperial Institute has 
reached us. We have already referred to the 
Report of Professor Unwin; the present report 
is by Mr. Herbert Stone, ¥.u.s., one of the expert 
referees of the Imperial Institute. 

Mr. Stone, at the outset of his report, states—-and 
gives good reasons to support the statex.ent—that 
there is but.a poor chance of our Colonial timbers 
competing with English woods, unless they present 
some peculiar merits. ‘The exceptions are those 
timbers which in some way resemble English 
staple timbers and which will pass under the same 
name, Three examples are Suriya-Mara (A lbizzia 
oderatissima) Halmilla (Berrya ammonilla) and 
Lunumidella (Mela dubia). These, if imported 
respectively as ‘‘Ceylon rosewood,” ‘‘ Ceylon 
Satinwood” and “Ceylon Cedar,” would, it is 
expected, with the help of assiduous advertise- 
ment, readily be bought on trial, and probably 
be adopted for many purposes. Unless such a plan 
(which Mr. Stone hastens to assure us, is no 
deception, from a trade point of view) is adopted, 
oniy one out of the nineteen specimens of Ceylon 
woods examined has any chance of gaining a foot- 
ing in England. 

‘Mr. Stone writes short but interesting notes on 

the following timbers :— 

Michelia champaca, Sapu, S; Sanpakam, T. 

Pleurostylia Wightii, Piyari, 5; Panakka, T. 

Calophyllum Burmani, Gurukina, S; Chiru-punnai, T. 

Pterospermum suberifolium, Velanga, S; Toddi, Vin- 
naku, T. 

Vitex altissmia, Milla, Milila, or Sapu-milila, S. Mailai 

. ‘Kata-manako, T. 

Zizyphus juyuba, Masan, Maha-debara, S ; Uanthai, T. 

Vatica Rowburghtana, Mendora, S. 

Carallia calycina, Ubberiya, S. 

Cryptocarya membranacca, Tawenna, S. 

Carallia integerrima, Dawata, 8. 

Azadriachta wndica, Kohomba, $8; Vempu, T. 

Melia dubia, Lunumidella, 8; Malai-Vempu, Patiri, T. 

Alseodaphne (Persea) semicarpifolia, Wewavrani, S. 

_, Ranai, Yavaranai, T 
Heritiera littoralis, Ktuna, S; Chomuntiri, T. 
Thespesia populnea, Suriya, 5S; Pu-varasu, T. 

Berrya ammonilla, Halmilla, S; Chamandale, Male 
Kuda-munakku, T. 

Albizzia odoratissima, Suriya-Mara, S$; Karuvakai, T. 

Preicopsis moontana, Nedun, S, 

Presumably it is the same collection, consisting 
of twenty-two specimens, which was submitted 
‘both toProfessor Unwin and Mr. Stone for report. 
Of these twenty-two, the presentreport deals with 
nineteen, those not dealt with being Calophyllum 
bracteatum, Walukina, 8., Artocarpus integrifolia, 
Kos, S., Pila T., and Artocurpus nobilis, Del, Wal- 
del, S. Why such common building timbers as the 
two latter shave been left out is not stated, 
It is a pity that a number of errors in nomen- 
clature has crept into both Professor Unwiua’s 
and Mr. Stone’s reports—particularly as regards 
native names. To give an instance, one specimen 
is referred to as Vuinaka and is said to have 
been marked Vincol. In order to identify the 
woced the specimen was sent to Kew, but the 
name could not have been found in its corrupted 
orm in any of the lists. It is most probable, how- 
lever, that the wood referred to was Pterospermum 
suberifolium, and-we so give it in the above list 
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in which we have inserted all the Sinhalese and 
Tamil names as well. Again, one or two errors 
are likely to lead to great confusion,—for instance, 


.Tawenna is given as Dicopsis petiolaris (now 


Palaquium petiolare, order Sapotaceae) instead of 
Cryptocarya membranacea, order Lauraceae). It 
is doubtful therefore which is the correct name 
of the specimen at the Imperial Institute, whether 
the Sinhalese or the botanical one. 

As might be expected from his general remarks 
with reference to Ceylon timbers, Mr, Stone 
has not much to say in his notes in praise of 
our woods except in the cases already men- 
tioned. Regarding Ubberiya, he says ‘*this 
wood is the most beautiful ef the series, re- 
sembling remarkably the most beautiful wains- 
coat oak in every direction of the grain. Apart 
from the reddish tinge, there are very few persons, 
even in the trade, who would not pronounce 
the wood to be oak.” But even this beautiful 
wood has its drawbacks, since it does not darken 
with age, nor preserve its colour when polished. 

In the note on Lunumidella, which, as stated 
above, Mr. Stone selected as a marketable timber, 
we read “to obtain the best effect of the grain, 
Lunumidella must be cut in the direction of the 
radius, 2,¢., quartered, as the beautiful satin lustre 
does not appear in the tangential section.” This 
isa hint—if the fact is not already known—which 
local timbermen and builders should take note of. 
The lightness of Lunumidella is said to be remark- 
able, and for this quality alone, says Mr. Stone, 
it should have a future before it. Suriya-mara, 
referred to as ‘‘the sweet-scented mimosa,” (a 
name by the way we have never heard it called by) 
is perhaps best spoken of in the report. The 
timber is said to be a ‘genuine rosewood,” the 
wood “extremely hard, even harder than Ebony.” 
(Indian rosewoods are the product of Dalbergia 
latifohka and D. sissotdes.) It is recommended 
that :Suriya-mara should be allowed to season for 
at least two years before shipment, as the logs 
examined were found to be quite wet, though it 
is surmised that they must have been felled not 
less than eighteen months previously. This would 
lead us to suppose that the wood specimeus 
reported on must have been a late contribution 
from Ceylon to the Imperial Institute collection, 
and not part of the original consignment of samples 
made some 8 or 9 years ago. Of Nedun, which is 
considered one cf our best furniture woods, Mr. 
Stone has, strangely enough, very little to say in 
commen@ation. 

We cannot help thinking that to be able to 
report to the best advantage, the timber expert 
should, in addition to the application of technical 
tests, examine timber not merely by means of hand 
or block specimens of doubtful age, but in the mass 
and even 2 situ before making deductions which 
are intended to have a practical and commercial 
bearing.* If, however, Mr. Stone has been the 
means of introducing three of our Ceylon woods to 
the notice of English timber dealers, we, and all 
who are interested in the development of the 
Island’s resources, will have occasion to be grateful 
to him ; but then it isa question whether the Island 
can spare, for purposes of export, any appreciable 
quantity of the three timbers which are said to 
have a future before them. 


— 
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CLINICAL NOTES. 


VASECTOMY. 

Ou the 25th of August last I performed this 
operation on an Arab horse “ Anthony.” Instead 
of ampatating the whole cord, I removed only 
about two inches of the vas deferens, more by way 
of experiment than for any other reason. I 
am glad to say that the operation was attended 
with no bad results, but in fact was as successful 
as could be desired, as the animal was able 
to be ridden on the 12th day after the operation. 

The following was the modus operandi :— 
The animal was thrown down and_ secured 
in the usual way, but no chloroform was 
used. I began by making an antero-lateral 
section, with proper antiseptic treatment, on 
the off side of the scrotum along the line of 
the eord, and carefully dissected and took out 
the vas deferens, which was eventually severed 
and a piece about two inches in length removed. 
I fastened the wound with catgut ligature and 
covered it with antiseptic cotton wool and 
paiated it over with colodion. The incision 
on the near side was postero-lateral, and 
mide close to the groin. As a result there 
was slight bleeding from the scrotum, This 
wound was treated similarly to the first. The 
first wound was an exposed one and required 
to be protected from flies, but that on the near 
side did not give this trouble, though from its 
peculiar position it caused an awkward gait in 
the animal till it was perfectly healed. I however 
prefer the antero-lateral to the portero-lateral 
section. ‘ 

The advantages of this operation over ordinary 
castration are: (1) It preserves the testicles, 
4s a natural appendage of the horse. (2) It is 
Jess painful and cruel as no nerve is burnt, 


_ eut, or twisted. (3) The healing is quick, and 


in this, particular care was effected in what I 
consider to be the minimum time. (4) There 
is no liability to tetanus. (5) There is less 
chanee of the growth of a schirrous cord. (6) 
here is little or no bleeding. (7) There is economy 
in the preservation of tissues which in the 
ordinary operation are cut or mutilated. Perhaps 
the only objection that could be brought against 
this operation is that it is apt to cause per- 
plexity to the breeder, and even mislead him, 
as the presence of the testicles is apt to 
deceive him into the belief that an animal so 
operated on is still a stallion, Anew term would 
be required for such horses, for the term gelding 
would not correctly describe them. 
A, CHINNIAH, 

Veterinary Surgeon 
- [Brratum.—In August number, under Clinical 
Notes, for ‘‘bracheal” read ‘‘ median.” ] 
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THE GRAFTING OF THE MANGO. 


In Ceylon we only hear of grafted mangoes 
in the Northern Province where this system of 
propagation was taught the Jaffna Tamils by 
Mr, Dyke, a past Government Agent. whose name 
is still associated in the North with many use- 
ful measures for the improvement of Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture, 
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In the Bombay Presidency the common method 
of grafting in vogue is that known as inarching- 
or grafting by approach. lt differs from graft, 
ing in that the scion is not removed from the 
parent until they are both firmly adherent. 
The operation is thus described in Dr. Nicholl’s 
Tropical Agriculture: A branch of the parent 
having been selected about the same size as 
the stock, the bark and a portion of the wood 
are pared away to the extent of two or three 
inches, and they are then bound fast together, 
the bark of the wounds being accurately fitted, 
and grafting wax applied over all, It is usual to 
make tongues in the stock and the scion, so that 
one may fit into the other, but this is not really 
necessary, although it helps to prevent movement, 
which is always fatal to union. 


On a visit to India some years ago the writer 
saw this method of propagating the mango exten- 
sively practised in the neighbourhood of Bombay. 
It would appear, however, that there is anothor 
method of grafting even simpler and more sure 
than inarching, which we think is worth a trial by 
all growers of the mango in Ceylon. Mr. Horace 
Knight, writing to the Queensland Agricultural 
Journal, says that after long and close observation 
and vumerous experiments, he has arrived at the 
conclusion that no other tree is simpler to graft 
according to this new method, and that the work 
can be done at any time, though it is best done 
when there is an upward flow of sap. He then 
goes on to describe the prccess which he has 
adopted and finds so successful, namely, that in 
which the bark only is used without any adhering 
wood. The process is in fact more akin to 
budding than to true grafting, since the grafts 
are simply pieces of bark, which though they have 
no growth on them, contain dormant eyes or buds. 
The size of the pieces of bark may vary according 
to the size of the truuk or branch on which they are 
to be grafted, but the most convenient propor- 
tional dimensions are said to be length twice the 
breadth, and if the pieces are taken off from 
places where rings occur, there will asa rule be 
found two or three latent buds in the pieces. The 
bark may be taken off either old or young trees, 
but the older bark is more easily removed and 
handier to trim into shape. In carrying out this 
method of grafting the first thing to be done is to 
cut out the section for inserting upon the host. 
Should the edges of the piece cut out be bruised 
or torn, cut the injured parts away till sound 
healthy bark only remains. Now press the piece 
firmly over the spot on the host where the piece 
is intended to grow, and make a clean cut into 
the bark of the host ail round the piece and of 
the shape of the piece. Next take out the bark 
on the host which has been cut into and put the 
prepared section inits place. Do not make it fit so 
tightly that it has to be squeezed in, but make it 
a nice fit. Now bind it on with ordinary candle 
cotton, or other convenient material, with iust 
sufficient pressure to. make it touch the under- 
lying tissues of the host, avoiding, if possible. 
binding over the buds. Clay or grafting wax is 
not required, as is commonly supposed, to 
keep out air and so effect a union, It may 
happen that the prepared piece of bark is thicker 
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than the bark of the host; but even in such a 
case if carefully applied and tied on, union will 
follow. If the weather be hot and dry the 
leafage above the graft may be left for shade, 
but should be ringbarked 6 or 8 inches above the 
graft. In two or three weeks’ time the upper 
growth of the host may be removed by cutting 
at the point where it was vingbarked. If at 
the same time the buds on the graft are found to 
have started into growth, the binding may be 
removed. All young shoots except those on the 
graft must be rubbed off as soon as they appear. 
In favourable weather on the other hand the host 
could be deprived of its leaves and the majority 
of its branches. At this stage, the tree, being 
highly impregnated with sap, will take kindly 
to the piece of foreign bark that is inserted into 
its own bark and bring about union without delay. 


le 
MYRISTICA KINO. 


Agricultural Ledger, No. 5, of 1900, deals with 
Kino obtained from the so-called wild nutmegs 
(Myristica, sp.) Kino, as obtained from the barks 
of trees, is of two kinds: Malabar Kino, which is 
the best, is got from Pterocarpus marsupium. 
This tree. which is indigenous to Ceylon, is 
known by the Sinhalese as Gamalu, and in 
Tamil as Venkai. Trimen, in his Flora, records 
the fact that a red gum-resin exudes from the 
bark ana is used medicinally, also that it affords 
a fine timber, very hard and heavy, dark. reddish 
brown, durable and containing a red resin. 
The other kind, called Bengal Kino, is the product 
of Butea frondosa, also indigenous to the Island, 
and known in Sinhalese and Tamil respectively 
as Gaskela and Parasu. Dr. Trimen says of it: 
“A dark red astringent juice exudes from the 
bark, which hardens into a brittle ruby-coloured 
resinous-looking gum, the Bengal kino of 
commerce.” The wood is described as soft, light, 
and not durable. 


These gums are used largely iu medicine as 
astringents, the former having been for long an 
official drug in the British and American pharma- 
copeeias. 


Some four years ago Dr. Edward Schaer, 
Professor of Pharmacology in Strasburg wrote 
a paper on a new kino from Myyristica, after 
examination of an extract handed to him by 
Dr. Warburg of Berlin who had received it from 
the Director of Kew. The specimen was obtained 
from Myristica malabarica, and was like the 
official kino in appearance. 


Professor Schaer succeeded in obtaining from 
Buitenzorg further specimens of products of 
other wild nutmeg trees. In each of these he 
found a crystalline deposit which distinguished 
them from the kino from other sources. This deposit 
was determined as Calcium tartrate—a conclusion 
of some interest in vegetable physiology as 
inorganic crystals peculiar to plants have hitherto 
been traced to Calcium oxalate, sulphate, phos- 
phate and carbonate, 


Dr, Schaer summed up the result of his 
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investigation as follows:—The dried juice of 
several Asiatic species of Myristica (e.g., M, 
malabarica, M. fragrans) as regards appearance 
and physical qualities, show but little difference 
from Malabar Kino. 2, This substance which may 
be termed “ Myristica Jno” agrees in the 
chemiéal reactions due to their constituents in all 
important points, with the kino of Pterocarpus 
marsupium. It can therefore be stated that 
drugs of a very similar character, and partly 
of close resemblance to official kino, are to be 
found in the families Leguminose (Butea, 
Pterocarpus, Milietia), Saxafragaces (Ceropeta- 
lum). Myrtacecee (Hucalyptus, Angophora) and 
Myristicace. 


° 


3. Myristica Kino differs as far as can be 
observed, from the Ptcrocarpus kino, and pro- 
bably also from Butea and HKucalyptus kino, by 
containing in the crude state of the inspissated 
fresh juice, smaller or larger amounts of a dis- 
tinctly crystalline caleuim salt, viz., calcium 
tartrate, suspended in, and depositing from the 
liquid juice. By this characteristic admixture 
it can be easily distinguished from the official 
kino and probably also from other kinds of 
commerce.” 


Thereis no doubt that the property of secreting 
this so-called ‘‘ Kino” is possessed by nearly all 
species of Myristica ; indeed, Kurz in his “ Forest 
Flora of British India,’ remarks that one of the 
features of this genus is that the bark ‘‘ abounds 
in an acrid juice which is viscid and stains red.” 
M.. longifoka is said by Dr. Watt to exude a 
red resin, while M. gibbosa aud M. Kingw (both 
Indian trees) also yield gum resins which can be 
evaporated into a kino-like substance, particu- 
larly the former, of which it is said that the 
evaporation of the clear juice gaye a kino which 
was almost indistinguishable from commercial | 
specimens of Malabar kino, 


In Ceylon we have four indigenous species of 
Myristica. M. horsfieldia, the Sinhalese “ Ruk’ 
is well-known for its wood which is used for boat- 
making (the flowers of which have the character- 
istic odour of sandalwood); M. cya, Sin. Irya; 
M. zeylanica, and M. laurtfolia. 

This-last is the familiar ‘‘ Malabodde” or “ wild 
nutmeg” of Ceylon, the arilled fruits of which 
are very like the true spice fruit. The wood of 
this tree is light and sometimes used for tea-boxes, 
while Dr. Trimen mentions that an orange-red 
astringent gum exudes from the bark. Mr. T. F. 
Bourdillon, Conservator of Forests for Travancore 
also refers to M. laurifolia as secreting ‘a thin 
red juice” from its stem. 

The report on Myristica Kino concludes thus: 
‘‘Tf the fresh juice could be collected in any 
quantity from the wild nutmeg trees of India, 
aud evaporated to dryness without much delay, 
the residue would be an admirable substitute for 
commercial kino.” At présent, however, there 
is no call for Kino from the new sources indi- 
cated, as there is enough of the commercial article 
produced by the forests of the west coast of India. 
Still it has been shown that such new supplies 
will be always available to be drawn upop 
whenever necessary, 
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CULTIVATION OF THE ARECANUT IN 
BOMBAY DISTRICT. 


[A note by Mr. J. W. Moxnxison, Deputy Director 

of Agriculture, Poona. | 
( Continued.) 

The palms are raised in seed-beds and are 
once transplanted before they are planted out 
permanently. The first seed-bed is carefully 
prepared, the soil is dug, broken fine and mixed 
with leafmould. Fully matured nuts from old 
trees are specially selected for planting. These 
are planted about 9 inches apart, in April. 
The seed-bed should be kept thoroughly’ moist. 
The shoots appear in June. The seedlings are 
transplanted in October into any moist place 
in the garden or along the water-courses about 
2 feet apart and remain thus until permanently 
transplanted. This permanent trausplantation is 
usually done towards the end of the rains. 
In the following March the trees are manured 
with leaf manure and the manure is covered 
with fresh cut branchwood which is partially 
witlrered, but which retains the leaves. The 
object of placing a layer of small branches above 
the manure is to break the force of heavy 
rain. The rain soaks through the brushwood, 
moistens the manure, but does not carry it 
away as would be the case if it were uncovered 
or covered with soil or in any other ordinary 
way. 

The betel-trees are manured as_ described 
every second year and come into bearing in 


ten years or so. The plantains are maintained - 


for some years after the betel-palms are per- 
manently planted, but in time are removed and 
the cardamoms are planted between the palms 
and on the stems of the latter pepper vines 
are trained. 

The dharan gets more or less washed away 
during each monsoon and the channels more 
or less damaged. This to some extent is pre- 
vented if plantain leaves, dried grass, and other 
available rubbish is put on the surface. But 
despite any precautions, the dkaran is more or 
less denuded. The earth from the pathway is 
therefore removed to repair the drainage channels, 
&c., and new Kogodali earth is brought in, in 
headloads from the cuttings which border the 
gardens and placed along the centre of the 
bharans. This renewal is necessary at least 
every third year. It is an expensive opera- 
tion, but the excavation from the cuttings is 
done in a systematic manner, the area of the 
garden can be gradually extended. The trees 
in the first plantation of betel-palms generally 
stand wide apart, but as they grow other young 
trees are planted between them. A nursery is 
always maintained to provide young trees for 
this purpose and to replace those which die 
from time to time. 

' Betel-trees are known to fruit for thirty or 
forty years, and there is a popular belief that 
they sometimes propagate much longer. On an 
average each tree has two bunches. of fruit, 
sometimes three or four. 
yield as much as three or four inferior ones. 
The size of the bunches depends upon the manure 


But two good bunches’ 
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used and upon the rainfall. A good bunch gives 
200 to 300 nuts, and a specially good one about 
400. with unfavourable rain or cloudy weather 
in April or May, many of the young nuts fall off 
and a smaller number of nuts on each bunch 
reach maturity. ‘The trees produce flowers in 
March and April and the nuts are ripe in Novy- 
ember or December, but to some extent the 
trees produce flowers and fruit out of season. 
Immediately below each bunch there isa frond, 
or leaf. It, with its sheath, remains attached 
to the tree for about two months after the inflores- 
cense comes. Then these leaves fall to the 
ground. A few additional leaves fall during 
the monsoon. The sheaths of the leaves are a 
valuable product in the garden economy, they 
are used to provide hoods for protecting the 
bunches of betel nuts from the rain. If not 
protected the nuts rot. Two sheaths are used 
to make one hood, 

The sheaths are skewered together to. form 
a hood by means of thin pieces of split bamboo 
in a manner which is easy to demonstrate, but 
difficult to describe in writing. The hood is 
made adjustable in a very ingenious manner: 
and when it is bound round the bunch with 
thongs of plantain bast, it efliciently wards 
off rain. 

The hoods are made and tied on by _ pro- 
fessionals who come from Mysore territory and 
below the ghats. A. good workman can make 
250 hoods per day and is paid Rs. 2 per 1000. 
This operation and tying them on carts at 
contract rates Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 per 1000 bunches 
and 2 meals per day, the men do not ascend 
and descend each tree, when once they have 
climbed up, they by means of slight exertion 
swing the tree and deftly catch hold of 
another and rarely descerd to the ground for 
hours. The expert climbers who gather the 
fruit by cutting the bunches from the stem, 
getting Rs. 4 per 1000 bunches and three meals 
per day. Some garden owners or their regular 
servants are experts in making hoods, in adjusting 
them, atid in climbing the trees. It is extremely 
interesting to note the manner in which the 
work is done. The climbing in the fair season 
looks extremely simple and easy to an onlooker, 
but in the monsoon with falling rain the tall 
smooth stems are slippery and the ascending 
process is much more difficult. The climber 
first ties his feet together round the insteps 
with strongbands, stripped from the sheath and 
leaves of the betel palm: this helps him to 
grip the stem with his feet. He carries with 
him strung round the neck a wooden rest on 
which to sit when he gets to the top. This 
rest is shaped like a two armed pick, and through 
a hole which corresponds to the shaft hole of 
a pick, a rope is pasSed and spliced, so that 
it is endless, when the fruit is reached the 
Test is unstrung and attached to the tree. The 
double end of the rope is passed round the stem 
and is long enough to pass over the two prongs 
of the rest, and when drawn tight secures the 
rest to the tree. It does not slip down, because 
the circumference of the stem increases down- 
wards and the rings in the tree offer obstruction 
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to sliding aud slipping. The operator sits rest 
ing one thigh on each wing of the rest and 
one hand at least is comparatively free to fix 
the hood over the bunch of nuts or to sever 
the bunch, when ripe, from the stem. The 
punches when ripe are lowered to the ground 
by being slung to a rope over which they ride. 
Any one who has seen a bunch of betel-nuts 
can easily determine how the bunches are placed 
on the rope. They rapidly slide down and are 
caught by a man who holds the end of the 
rope at the ground. The stretched rope is held 
inelined at a considerable length from the tree. 
(To be Concluded.) 


ee 
ON THE FORESIS AND WASTE 
OF CEYLON. 


LANDS 


By A. F. Broun, Esq., 
Conservator of Lorests. 
( Concluded.) at 

.TaE MouNTAIN Zonr.—The forests of this 
zone form the cap of the island. It is from 
them that all the most important rivers take their 
rise, and for the preservation of water supply it 
is therefore necessary that they be preserved. 
The highest summits of the island, unless they 
are too rocky for tree growth, are covered with 
trees which form a continuous sheet from Pedro 
Peak to Hakgala, from thence to Totapeia, and 
in a curved line to Kirigalpotta and Adam’s Peak. 
The forests are found on both sides of the ridges, 
but the tea estates of Bogawantalawa and 
Maskeliya have encroached far up the slopes. 
It is not improbable that to these clearings is due 
to the silting up of the lower reaches of the 
Kelaniganga, and the consequent frequent inun- 
dations which are a plague in the low-country. 
A wise rule now prevails to allow no sale of 
Crown lands above 5,000 feet, and there are not 
many of these left between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. 
The general character of the forests of the moun- 
tain zone is the same as that of the dry country ; 
the trees are flat topped, not generally very tall, 
and the undergrowth is not unlike in general 
appearance, the most characteristic are several 
species of Eugenia, Calophyllum Walkerit, Michelia 
nilagirica, Gordonia xeylanca, Elocscaurpus obo- 
vatus, E. glandulifer, Meliosma pungens, Intsea 
(5 species), Rhododendron arboreum, &e. 

The undergrowth consists, especially above 
6,000 feet, mostly of the numerous species of 
Strobilanthes which flower and die down every 
twelve years, and some of which reach a height 
of 20 feet and a girth of trunk of 12 inches. 
During the flowering time the forest is a blaze of 
colour, and swarms of bees, attracted to the 
flowers, produce abundance of honey, which has a 
peculiar flavour. When the seed ripens, thousands 
of jungle fowl suddenly appear wandering up 
from the low-country for the food, which they 
obtain abundantly. 

Besides these plants, there are also large quan- 
tities of the little hill Bamboo (Arundinaria), 
species of Coleus, Hedyotis, and ferns, of which 
the most noticeable and characteristic is the 
handeome tree fern Albsophila crinita, which is 
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found in moist places, in gullies, or on the face 
of moist rocky precipices. The stem of this 
occasionally attains a-length of 40 feet. Among 
others the most interesting are Lomaria Paterson, 
Lastioea Beddomit, Leptogramme Totta, Osmunda 


javanica (in sunny places near streams), Déacalpe 


aspudioides, Doodia dives, and Maraunta fraxinea, 
the last being only found in the lower portron of 
zone, replacing Angopteris evecta, which it closely 
resembles. ‘The moisture in the atmosphere 
causes the branches and trunk of trees to be 
covered with epiphytic plants, such as numerous 
mosses, ferns, of which some Hymenophyllums 
closely resemble the mosses, and orchids, the 
most beautiful of which latter are Dendrobium 
aureum, Cologyne odoratissima, and Eria bicolor, 
aud creeping plants such as Piper, Medinilla 
Suchsioides, &c. In this zone are found the 
strange Balanaphoras, which are found at higher 
elevations only within the tropics. 

European genera are found mostly in this zone, 
but, on the whole, they occur chiefly im well-lit 
localities, or in patanas, and, excepting Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum, the majority are shrubs or 
herbaceous plants, such are Gerberis, Cardamime, 
Viola, Hypericum, Rubus, Viburnum, Anaphalis, 
Lobelia, Campanula, Gentiana, Pedicularis, 
Drosera, &c. Exceptions to this rule are Impa- 
tvens, of which there are numerous species, some 
extremely handsome, Vaccinium and Llex, which 
all grow under shade. 

This concludes my sketchof the forest flora of 
Ceylon. It is a very inccmplete one, but with a 
weulth of species to choose from, it is difficult not 
to omit a number of characteristic ones, ‘Vo this 
may be attributed any glaring omissions, as well 
as to the fact that the writer of this notice can 
in no way lay any claim to being considered 
anything botanically but an amateur. 


See ee 
INDIAN FORESTRY. 


University, Edinburgh, August, 1900, 

S1r,—The reference to Indian Forestry made 
in the London letter of your issue of 30th 
July opens a subject that should receive more 
notice at this time in view of its bearing upon 
famine in India. The following quotation conveys 
a world of meaning to the initiated:—<* Lord 
Elgin corrected the one mistake of the Depart- 
ment, which carried out too stringently the rules 
for minor produce. Now the forest pastures and 
brushwood are thrown open to the people to 
preserve their cattle in time of famine, and the 
old jealousy between the district and the forest 
officers has ceased.” 

In the published account of my visit to India 
in 1887, while pointing out the great benefits to 
India of forest conservancy and urging its enor- 
mous extension on more rational lines, I was able 
to point to more than one mistake of the Depart- 
ment and also to give several excellent reasons 
why such mistakes were possible. I belieyed 
then, as now, ‘‘that the best interests of the 
Empire must suffer if the main object of the 
efforts of the Forest Department is reduced to 
the growth of forest trees.” It is probably a 
little premature to assert that the Forest Departs 
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ment has made but ‘‘ one mistake” when it took 
about forty years to discover the mistake in 
question and to have it rectified. People must 
not jump to the conclusion that we have adopted 
the wisest course in connection with the whole 
forest area of India by following the German 
plan of management and thereby entirely dis- 
carding the natural condition of annual purifi- 
cation by fire under which all the great forests 
of India have been grown during past generations. 
Probably time may show even from a forestry 
point of view that it would have been better 
not to have had our eggs all in one basket. 
There are many weighty reasons from the agri- 
cultural standpoint (now that the culivator has 
had restored to him some of the privileges of 
which Government, while ill-advised, saw fit to 
deprive him) why certain forest areas as of old 
should be regularly purged by fire. The position 
is fully discussed in the chapter of Forestry in 
Indian Agriculture; and the late Dr. Cleghorn, 
who kindly read the proofs of that chapter, 
without assuming any responsibility for the 
statements it contains, declared that, if my views 
proved to be correct, very important changes 
might require to be made in the system of forest 
management in India. After a lapse of ten years 
one of the most important changes asked for has 
been given effect to. Whether other necessary 
alterations will be made and how long it may 
take for their accomplishment remain to be seen. 

It was specially gratifying to see General 
Michael, writing on 2nd August, emphasise the 
credit due to the late Dr. Cleghorn for the very 
important part which he played in the establish- 
ment of scientific forestry in India, but no one 
mentioned the fact that General Michael himself 
may be justly described as the pioneer of Indian 
Forestry. The forestal condition of India to-day 
might have been in a sorry plight, indeed, but 
for the grasp which the then Lieutenant Michael, 
from the time of his appointment as a forest 
officer in 1848, took of the situation in Madras, 
and the great success which he achieved in saving 
what remained of the ancient forests of Southern 
India, which were being rapidly and wastefully 
destroyed. There is no gainsaying the fact that 
the so-called ‘‘benighted Presidency ” gave origin 
to the Imperial Forestry Department for all 
India, which with all its defects has achieved 
so much, and General Michael (1848 to 1855), 
followed by Dr. Cleghorn in 1856, were the 
instruments used in the preliminary work which 
led to its formation and to the appointment of 
Sir (then Mr.) D. Brandis as Inspector-General 
in 1364. It is a significant fact that largely 
owing to the judicious way forest conservancy 
was introduced in Madras the absence of friction 
between the forest officers and the people has 
been a conspicuous feature of the forest manage- 
ment in that Presidency. The so-called ‘old 
jealousies” to which your correspondent refers 
were experienced further north, where forest 
conservation was introduced more on the cast-iron 
German system (now happily begun to be relaxed), 
which did not sufficiently respect and adjust itself 
to the interests of the agricultural community, 
and to which it was my painful duty to refer in 
writing in 1898, ‘‘that much of the valuable time 
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of che Forestry Department is taken up in fighting 
the Agricultural Department.”.—I am, &c. 
ROBERT WALLACE. 
August 15th, 1900. 


—_—_—_—_¢—_—__— 


ARTIFICIAL CHANGES OF PHYSICAL 


PROPERTIES OF SOIL. 
( Continued). 

Keeping in mind tie great influence directly 
and indirectly exerted by the temperature of the 
soil upon the growth of plants, the practical 
agriculturist will endeavour to find means to 
modify the temperature according to the necessi- 
ties of the plants. In colder climates, naturally 
efforts must be made to promote a rise in temper- 
atute, while in warmer regions it will often be 
necessary to proceed in the opposite direction. In 
what ways and to what extent the temperature of 
the soil may be influenced is briefly discussed 
below. 

In the cultivation of plants which furnish 
products of high market value, such as vines, 
fruit trees, &c., and which require a rather 
high temperature, artificial changes in exposure 
or inclination (producing south-west, south or 
south-east exposure, or inclining the plane 
of. growth more directly towards the south) may 
4e of considerable benefit especially in cold 
climates. The method will, however, be produc- 
tive of good results only when the soil contains 
sufficient moisture, because only in that case 
is the high temperature beneficial, and the increase 
in yeild sufficient to justify the outlay required to 
make the change, This method need not be res- 
tricted to hilly lands but can be applied to level 
soils. Roof-like elevations may be constructed 
with broad surfaces facing towards the south and 
rather narrow exposures towards the north. The 
former may be planted with crops that require 
considerable warmth. the latter may be renewed 
for grass or such other foliage as requires less 
heat. This method is not adopted to extensive 
field culture of crops furnishing products of 
comparatively low market value, both on account 
of the very unequal growth of the plants on the 
two opposite inclinations, and because the benefit 
derived even under favourable circumstances 
would not justify the outlay. 

On hilly land in hot climates a reduction of tem- 
perature of the soil may be necessary on steep 
inclines facing the south, south-east or south- 
west, because under such conditions, not taking 
into account the fact that the moisture is generally 
insufficient for maximum crops, the temperature 
of the soil frequently exceeds the limits for the 
perfect development of plants. In suchicases the 
construction of terraces offers special advantages, 
since by their means the temperature of the soil 
may be lowered and the moisture in the soil regu- 
lated in accordance with the needs of the plant- 
Another common method of altering the exposure 
of the soil consists in the construction of beds, 
running through the whole length of the field and 
separated from each other by furrows. The effect 
of this arrangement is to bring about a more rapid 
removal of water from surfaces of high water 
capacity, but, leaving out of account the fact that 
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this result may be accomplished by simple means 
(water furrows), the process in question has the 
disadvantage of producing unequal heating of two 
oppositely inclined surfaces, resulting in unequal 
growth of the plants on the two sides. For this 
reason bed culture is not suited to fields that are 
to be planted with only one kind of crop. In 
such cases level cultivation which securesa higher 
and more uniform temperature is decidedly pre- 
ferable. 

If, however, this method is followed the bed 
should run north and south if the field permits 
since the difference in temperature between the 
east and west slopes is far less marked than that 
of slopes facing north and south. In other 
words, the disadvantages of unequal heating is 
least with beds running north and south, an excel- 
lent means of raising the temperature of the soil 
in the cultivation of plants in ridges or in hills. 
Soils so cultivated have a higher average tempera- 
ture during the growing season than those culti- 
vated level. The effect is of longer duration in 
ridge culture than in hill culture, because in the 
former the ridges are constructed before seed time, 
while in the latter the hills are made in the more 
advanced stages of growth of plants. Wor this 
reason ridge culture is especially suited to plants 
which require a considerable amount of heat 
(maize, sunflower, beets, &c,,) in climates un- 
favourable, as regards temperature, to the growth 
of these plants. However, this is true only for 
regions in which the weather in spring is not too 
cold, for the plants growing on the top of the 
ridges are, on account of their exposed position, 
more easily injured by late frosts in spring than 
those planted ou the level soil and hilled up iater. 
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As a general rule, both these methods are mainly 
adopted to such soils as have little capacity for 
collecting and retaining heat (clayey and calcare- 
ous soil), and which are also apt to collect excessive 
quantities of water. It is evident that the increase 
of temperature due to ridge or hill culture is of 
no advantage on soils of little water capacity and 
great permeability (sand) when precipitation is 
scanty. Under such conditions level culture is to 
be preferred. It should be remembered when 
ridge or hill culture is used that ridges running 
north and south are of higher and more uniform 
temperature than those running east and west, 
Regulation of the store of water is the soil is 
another means of modifying the temperature. It 
the soil is wet elevation of temperature is brought 
about by removal of the excess of moisture. 

The proper means to this end are direct removal 
of water, lowering water capacity, and increasing 
permeability of the soil as already explained. 
That the desired result may be obtained by these 
means has been proved by various experiments, 
Another means of changing conditions of tem- 
perature in-soils is intermixture with soils of 
opposite properties as regards heat. Admixture of 
sand with clay or earth rich in clay and lime- 
stone results under natural conditions in an 
average increase in the temperature of the soil, 
while the opposite process produces a lowering 
of the temprature of the soil. By thoroughly 
intermixing sand and humus a soil results 
which collects heat more rapidly and to a greater 
depth than is done by either separately. Increase 
of humus in mineral goils as, for instance, by the 
liberal application of manures of organic origin 
prevents extremes of temperature. 
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NATIVE AGRICULTURE IN CEYLON. 


ROPOSALS for Instruction of 
Natives in Improved Modes of 
Cultivation and the Introduc- 
tion of Suitable New Products 
by E. Elliott, late Government 
Agent. Southern Province. 


Precis or PRoPosats. 


(1) Separate European interests and leave them 
in hands of Director, Botanic Gardens and staff. §1-2. 

(2.) Continue care of native interests in Public 
Instruction Department. § 3,4, 9-10, 

(3). Natives ready to follow example and adopt 
_new process or products, if shewn to pay (instance 
_ given). $5. 

(4.) Duty of Government to shew the way by plant: 
ing model market gardens, in villages throughout the 
Island, and working them by trained gardeners. § 6-7- 

(5.) These men to be ignorant of English and to 
be drawn from the districts to which they will return 
after training, and required to open gardens on certain 
terms of remuneration for alimited period. § 8, 13, 14 
15, 16, 17, 18. 

(6.) Training to be done at Government cxyense 
at Agricultural School, but all instruction to be 
given in Vernacular, and supplemented by 4 year’s 
practical work on a farm on a line of rail not far 
from Colombo. §9, 1”. 

(7) Produce of farm to be sold at a stall in the 
public market, and it is believed it would be self- 
supyorting after first year, as all the labour is to 

§ 12. 


(8.) Seeds of al kinds to be provided at Agri- 
cultural School, and given freely to the gardeners. 

(9.) Instruction to include breeding of poultry 
making of butter, and ghee, diseases of cattle and 
castration, &c, 


-be supplied by students. 


(10.) Instruction in Paddy to be confined to culti- 
vation of experimental plots at the central farm, 
to test suitability of seeds, manures, &c. Subsequent 
distribution to be through Government Agents or 
gardeners, but no cost of cultivation to be charge- 
able to (Government. Other proposals for en- 
couragement of the extension of paddy cultivation, 

(11.) Cost of Scheme; immediate outlay to be 
raised from R10,900, (present cost of Agricultural 
School) to R20,000 and ultimately to R30,000 exclusive 
of cost of providing farm and buildings. 


The Commission which has recently reported on 
the proposed department of agriculture has undoubt- 
edly failed to enunciate a practical scheme, and this I 
think is largely due to its not recognising at the 
very outset that whatis suitable and probably re- 
quired in the interests of agriculture as carried on 
by Europeans and other capitalists on a large 
scale, is not wanted for the humbler native cultivator 
of praedial products, 

As regards what may be called European 
agriculture, it seems asif its requirements had been 
already fairly met by the recent additions of a 
Chemist, a Mycologist, and an Entomologist, and it 
may be left to Government in consultation with the 
Planters’ Association to consider if this should be 
turned intoa department with the Director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens as the recognised head, which 
he now is to all practical purposes I believe. 

As regards native agriculturists, the interference 
of these scientists is not required and is indeed to 
be deprecated, though their services would doubtless 
be available to advise in special cases, such for in- 
stance as an invasion of insects or extraordinary 
pests. 

The object of this paper is to put forward a 
moderate scheme exclusively dealing with the 
interests of native cultivators working on a small 
scale: 
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The first fact to-recognise is that native cultivators are 
ready to adopt improved methods and new products 
if they see that there is money in them. As in- 
stances of this I may recall that the native cwners 
of small gardens freely bought hand pulpers when 
they found the coffee thus prepared fetched a higher 
price. In sugar, when a cattle mill for expressing 
the juice was provided at a moderate price, it was 
freely adopted by the cane growers inthe Southern 
Province. Citronella, which was first grown by 
Europeans, was freely taken up, and thousands of 
acres in the Southern Province were cultivated with 
this product, and the oil extracted with the aid of steam 
and niodern apparatus. When there was a demand 
for European vegetables in Galle for the French 
steamers, theagent of that line supplied seeds, and 
very large quantities of lettuce, chives, beet-root, 
tomatoes and other similar products were grown in 
the neighbourhood of Galle; but these have dis- 
appeared since the demand ceased. 

The motte therefore for those desirous of improv- 
ing and extending the scope of native agriculture 
should be via per exemplum. In the absence of the 
European element in most rural districts, the ex- 
ample should be set. by Government—by the institu- 
tion of model gardens—and their gradual multipli- 
cation all over the Island,—which would be more or 
less objects for imitation and centres for the distri- 
bution of improved seeds and new varieties. [The 
cultivation of paddy may be excluded from the 
scope of the general scheme and be dealt with 
seperately in the mode I will presently deal with.] 
In fact whatis required in the first instance is the 
improvement of the cultivation of fruits and vege- 
tables in villages and the substitution of regular 
vegetable gardens for the spasmodic crops now 
raised in chenas. Collateral branches requiring 
attention also are the improvement of the breed 
of fowls, dairy products, treatment of cattle includ- 
ing castration, To providefor the necessary instruc- 
tors, or supervising agency for these model gardens, 
it will be necessary to gradually train a number of 
persons drawn from the localities to be served, and 
as they are qualified to return them to their own 
neighbourhoods throughout the country, beginning 
with gardens at the Agencies and Assistant Agencies 
with at least one smaller garden in each headman’s 
division. 

The training and controlling agency, with ramifi- 
cations all over the Island for extension, is 
already available in the HKducational Department, 
with which the Government Agents, their assistants 
and headmen are closely in touch and already 
work amicably. 

A former Director was the first to take up the 
question and induce Government to give some 
measure of support. Any retrogression is due to 
the appointment of a gentleman who was a school- 
master and took small interest in the subject. 
The pogition is now filled by a Civilian who has 
prior to his appointment paid some attention to 
the question, and as his tenure of office is likely to last 
for some years, there is a guarantee of a continuity 
of administration, which justifies adhesion to the exist- 
ing arrargements in preference to a new departure. 

Besides retaining the Director as the controlling 
authority I would adhere to the Agricultural 
School (subject to the modifications I will detail) 
as the mechanism for teaching a certain amount 
of theoretical knowledge (during the first year) 
and supplementing it with a working farm of 
some size on a line of railway, but as 
close as possible to Colombo, for practical work 
during the second year of the course. The farm 
should be rather a large market garden, at which 
vegetables of all kinds, country as well as intro- 
duced, should be cultivated by the students 
themselves according to the very best method, and the 
training should be such as to make them good 
practical working gardeners, conversant with 
“European modesof Horticulture, as well as breed- 
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ing of poultry, treatment of cattle (including ability 
to castrate), All agricultural work and attention 


to cattle should be done by the students, and no 
cooly labour allowed. A garden 60 worked 
should show fair prefits, and shonld supply 
an existing demand for vegetables, green 


meats and good fruit in time, 

The next consideration is, having your trained 
man, how to keep him in his village. The best 
safeguard for this is to look on a knowledge of 
English as a disqualification for admission to the 
Agricultural School, and to have all instruction at 
iS conveyed in Sinhalese (Tamil can follow later 
after the wants of the majority in the Island have 
been fairly met). I would draw the first students 
from young vernacular schoo]masters and the most 
intelligent pupils in vernacular schools who have 
passedin the highest standard—a few from each 
district—and put them through a two years’ 
course as alieidy indicated. Iwould at first restrict 
the number of admissions to 20 a year. say for 5 
years, and to induce the proper class to come up 
for instruction I would make it perfectly free, in- 
cluding cost of travelling to and from their homes, 
only excluding personal clothing. I believe a sum 
of Rld per head per mensem would cover this 
item, The knowledge now required on entrance 
and the further education given in general subjects 
at the school are fatal to the chances of those 
now trained at some cost adhering to an agri- 
cultural course: and to raise the standard would 
still further reduce the chances. If there is a de- 
mand for a higher course from those prepared 
to pay moderately for it, such students wonid be 
I think very few and familiar- with Sinhalese 
colloquially, and would therefore benefit by the 
oral and _ practical - instruction given, and be 
competent to supplement this by reading text 
books in English and some private tuition in the 
more advanced branches. '‘l'o such a class Government 
might offer a scholarship yearly to proceed to one 
of the Indian Colleges for an extended course of 
education, and from them would be drawn the 
future teachers of the school. 


My scheme proposes eventually to have 

1. Provincial gardens at G. A. Stations. 

2, District gardens at A.G. A. Stations. 

3. Village gardens in Principal Headmen’s Divisions 

4. School gardens. 

If suitable men are available I would make an 
immediate beginning with the !st and 2nd class. 
Sites of moderate size are doubtless available or 
can be procured on moderate terms. Each garden 
should be allowed one cooly for afew months, after 
which the garden should be self-supporting by the 
sale of produce, anda regular account kept of receipts 
and expenditure. The gardens should beunder the 
immediate control of the G. A.’s and A. G. A.’s of 
the stations. As funds accumulated improved 
breeds of fowls should be procured and the eggssold 
or given away free (with the authority of the 
Agent) to villagers willing to undertake the rearing 
of poultry. Young cocks should also be distributed 
in like manner. Hach gardener shculd be competent 
to castrate cattle and be required to doit free of 
charge. Dairies &c. might follow in time at the 
larger stations 0” where grazing is available. 

As these stations are filled and the first purely 
vernacular gardeners trained under this system be- 
come available, one should be attached to each 
principal headman who should be required to find 
him a proper site for a garden, in which he should 
be expected to raise vegetables, fruits &c.,in the mode 
he has been taught, digging up the soil, properly 
manuring, d&c,, giving information and setting an 
example and supplying seed to his neighbours. He 
should also be required to visit a certain number 
of schools in his neighbourhood and teach the 
scholars for say an hour twice aweek, and induce 
them to start small plots round the school, the 
master being instructed to co-onerate. 
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T look to this preliminary teaching to develope a 
taste for gardening, &c., and a useful guide to the 
selection of scholars for the Colombo school. The 
men should receive a small salary for the first 
year say of R15, to be reduced to R10 in the 2nd 
year, and R6in the third payable half-yearly on pro- 
duction of a certificate to be granted by an In- 
spector or some other authority to be appointed by the 
Director that the payee is keeping up a proper 
garden. The produce of course he would be at 
liberty to sell and keep the proceeds. After a few 
years it would be possible to reduce the remunera- 
tion toa small grant or a more substantial prize 
for the best garden ina given area, &c. There would 
be then a margin for increasing the number 
without entailing a larger aggregate outlay. For cer- 
tificated schoo'-masters who have gone through the 
Colombo Agents, of course the Director would possi- 
bly secure re-employment as_ school-masters,-and 
they should receive some additional remuneration 
on condition of keeping up a good garden, stock of 
_ poultry, and being ready or willing to castrate bulls 
free on application. I note Mr. Willis in his memo. 
{p-7) speaks of the necessity of having gardens, 
but he connects with it a higher standard of edu- 
cation which is beyond all requirements, at all events at 
present. He also yearns fora better class of student, sons 
of wealthy native landowners. Such men invariabiy 
acquire a knowledge of English, are attracted to the 
towns, are not likely to take to a rural life 
and would only go to the Agricultural School for the 
general education he very properly deprecates. 

My students would be drawn from tbe sort of landed 
population who are likely not to be spoiled by a tem- 
porary residence in Colombo, and are pretty sure to 
return to their villages. _ : 

To assist the Virector in this ranch and to 
secure an officer who will devote his whole attention to 
the working ofthe scheme, I would utilize the services 
of Mr. Drieberg (with suitable additional remu- 
~ neration) as assistant for Agriculture and Inspector of 
Experimental Gardens. These he should personally 
visit and see how the gardens are working and give 
them instructions, He _ should, however, remain 
Principal of the School, but be relieved of personal 
* tuition or lecturing, ang also jeuper vice the Model 

rm visiting it very frequently. 
eoula Bieaeat rin D. P. I office might be housed 
at the Agricuitural School. It would keep the 
Director more in touch with this branch of his duties 
and obviate the necessity of Mr. Drieberg’s absence 
while attending an office in the Yort. — 

At the Central Farm special attention should be 
paid to country vegetables for the production of 
~ good seed for distribution to the rural gardens, as 
well as to the importation of seed of other vege- 
tables which can be grown inthe Island. There is 
a great demandin all parts for vegetables which is 
now met very imperfectly. Seeds of all kinds should 
also be cultivated for sale to the public atmoderate rates, 
Paddy Cultivation should also receive a great deal of 
attention at the central farm, and an area of 25 
acres be kept continually under tillage, but this 
should be largely of anexperimental nature to test 
suitability of new kinds of imported seed, their 
periods of growth, ratio of return, &c., also the 
value of various kinds of manure. The discovery 
ofa plough which will turn up the soil to a sufficient 
depth but can be worked by the ordinary cattle 
is a matter that should receive attention. Other 
points on which research _is desirable will suggest 
themselves to the Superintendent, and he will 
be in a position to give advice and information 
based on practical experience, which Mr, Drieberg is 
not able to do at present. The labour for this 
experimental cultivation will, of course, be supplied 
by the students, and they will thus become generally 
familiar with the trials, and the results: it is to be 
hoped they will carry away some useful ideas, and 
give them a trial in their villages. By way of 
encouragement students should be informed when 
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leaving that they could at any time obtain the loan 
of an improved plough and a gift of good seed if 
they see their way to utilizing them, 

More expenditure in pushing the actual experi- 
mental caltivation of paddy in all villages I would 
not advice. Except perhaps the advantages of deeper 
ploughing there is little or nothing the native culti- 
vators as a whole are not aware of, and when they do 
not work in the best known native methods it is due 
to poverty or other disability. One, for instance, is the 
difficulty of getting cattle and in some districts 
even good seed paddy is the want not in their 
power to rectify. When in the Batticaloa district 
recently heard a good deal of the paddy was not 
Worth milling, it gave so small an outturn of rice 
which in the Hambantota district isas arule 50 per 
cent. In such cases Government should step in and 
make a present of say 1,000 bushels of paddy. Again, 
where good seed has been introduced by some 
energetic Assistant Agent, it has got so hybridised 
as_to lose its original productiveness and the know- 
ledge where it came from is lost, or if known it is not 
easy to get afurther supply, 

As regards cattle it is worthy of consideration if 
Government should make advances on the security 
of the holdings to landowners to purchase buffaloes 
as isI believe donein India, repayment being spread 
over a number of years. There is at present I under- 
stand great scarcity of cattle all along the South- 
east coast of Ceylon, while there isa surplus in the 
western side 

Connected with this is the question of pasturage 
for cattle which has been much restricted since 
the prohibition of chenas, and is becoming serious 
both inthe more settled districts and where cultiva- 
tion is being extended in the more outlying parts, 

But these are points which may be considered and 
dealt with apart from the scheme I haye formu- 
ated :— 


Estimate of Cost, 


Asst. to Director, and Inspector .. R4,000 
Teachers and Instructors ue 4,000 
Keep of 40 students at R200 ste 8,000 
R16,000 
6 Provincial gardeners... ele 2,000 
10 District do “ eo ~ 2,400 
45 Village do ee ‘es .. 4,400% 
Allowance to certified teachers... 600 
Prizes of R50 each for the best-kept 
village gardens over. 2 years in 
existence wee es 1,000 
—- 10,400 
26,400 
Contingencies oo co 200 3,60 
Total Estimated Cost of Scheme when 
in full working aes cn ee R30,000 
Hach village gardener should ke entitled to a lease 


at a rental of 25 cents an acre, of two acres of suitable 
Crown land for the purpose of cultivation of praedial 
products (excluding coconuts) solong ashe keeps: up 
a proper market garden. With this inducement 
and after 2 years’ training and 3 years,’ endowment, 
while makiag a start in his own village, besides 
eligibility for promotion as a district gardener, and 
the possibilities of substantial prizes for the best-kept 
garden, as well as others at district shows which 
should be held regularly—with all these encourage- 
ments, there is every hope, if not certainty, of most 
of these men keeping to the trade and working on 
the lines they have been taught. Thus in time there 
will be a large number of Government market gardens 
even in the most out-of-the-way parts of the Island 
more or less of an example and asource of advice 
and assistance, by issue of seed and otherwise, to the 
villagers.—E,. ELLIOTT, October, 1900. 


{Mr. Elliott, in the above paper, draws a distinction 
between Planting and Native Agriculture: the former 


* 10 at R180, 15 at R120 and 15 at R60 
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he considers, can be served from Peradeniya; the 
latter by a refcrmed Agricultural School to be con- 
tinued under the Department of Public Instruction. 
Our objection to this course is that it would not 
secure the personal interest, attention and respon- 
sibility of the Provincial and District revenue officers 
and their headmen, without which we are hopeless 
of any real permanent progress being made in the 
improvement of native agriculture.—Lditor, Tropical 
Agriculturist.] 
ea es 


THE FIRST PUBLIC SALE OF 
GREEN TEA IN COLOMBO. 


FULL PRICES REALISED. 
FINE GREEN TEAS FROM A KALUTARA E3TATE. 

At the public sale of tea, on 10th Oct. last an event 
which is certainly worth noting took place. It was the 
first auction at which green teas were sold in Colombo, 
andthe result must surely be regarded as eminently 
satisfactory. Two estates invoices were offered—one 
of high-grown tea and the other of low grown—and 
there was, curiously enough, very little difference in the 
prices paid for each. The breaks were divided into 

oung Hyson, Hyson No.1, and Hyson No. 2, and the 
following were the prices paid for the bigh-grown in- 
voice, sold by Messrs. Forbes & Walker :— 

LABOOKELLIE GREAT TEAS 
1,575 lbs... Young Hyson..52 cts, 
1,260 lbs.. Hyson No. 1..42 cts. 
3,920 Ibs..Hyson No. 2..87 cts. 

These prices must be considered good, though Laboo- 
kellie, being an estate at a considerable elevation, is 
accustomed to get'excellent prices for its teas; and 
no doubt, when the Superintendent has had more 
experience in the mannfacture of green teas, he will 
turn out a very much better sample than even these. 

The second estate offering green teas, was Arapola- 
kanda, the property of the Eustern Produce and Estates 
Co., in Kalutara, and, inasmuch as the prices paid for 
itsinvoice of green teas was almost as good as that 
given for Labookellie, green teas, the Superintendent 
of the estate who made the tea has to be congratu- 
lated onthe result. As the estate referred to offered 
an invoice of*black teas in the same sale, we are 
able to make a very effectual comparison, of the prices 
realised for the cne and for the other. They compare 
as follows :— 


ARAPOLAKANDA. 
Black Teas 
Ibs. cts. 
3,780 Broken Pekoe..39 


Green Teas 
lbs. ets. 
1,710 Young Hyson. .60 | 
1,360 Hyson No.1..41| 2,400 Pekoe Soeks 
852 Hyson No.2 ..87 | 540 Pekoe Sonchong28 

We think our readers will agree with us that this 
result is one cf which all of us in Ceylon can heartily 
congratulate ourselves. It clearly demonstrates that 
even leaf from Ceylon low-country estates can be 
made into excellent green tea, and that prices can be 
paid in the open market as high as, if not higher 
than, those commanded by black teas, 

We may state that some of this teas were purchased 
by Mr. Tokmakoff to be sent to Russia; others we 
pelieve are destined for Canada. 

We may say that the leaf of the Arapolakande tea 
had a better appearence than the other, whilst its liquor 
was more pungent and had more of the true green tea 
fiwour, which is the more remarkable asit isa low- 
country tea, and it was thonght that leaf from such 
eitatescould not be made into the best green tea,—Local 
‘Times.” 


<p— 
RUBBER IN RHODESIA. 


We have received aninteresting little pamphlet 
upon the rubber industry in the British South 
Africa Company’s territories. The writer is Mr. 
Philip Lyttleton Gell, one of the directors of the 
Chartered Company, and although the informa- 
tion at the disposal of the writer is admittedly 
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imperfect, he gives facts which clearly show that 
there is an extensive field for the development of 
the rubber trade in the extensive territory con- 
trolled. by the Chartered Company. 

In the introductory notice Mr. Gell has arrived 
at certain conclusions which he briefly states under 
eight headings, which are as “follow: (1) 
All the rubber should contribute to the revenue; 
(2) all wild rubber should be vegarded as a 
capital asset of the company ; (3) immediate legis- 
lation is necessary to regulate the industry and 
protect if from extirpation; (4) no monopoly 
should be granted, although outsiders wishing to 
coliect rubber must obtain the local licence ; (5) 
the duty of, say, 3d per lb. should be levied upon 
all traded rubber ; (6) all licences to be available 
only within the district specified ; (7) a depart- 
ment of forestry should be established; (8) en- 
couragement should be given to the investment 
of capital in the systematic cultivation of rubber. 

In the course of the pamphlet the writer deals 
with the sources of rubber, extensive tracts of 
north-east and north-west Rhodesia producing 
natural rubber of high commercial standing 
whilst it is indigenous in abundance in the sou- 
thern part of the country. The native methods 
of extraction are, as usual, very destructive and 
the methods of preparation faulty, but itis believed 
that the various rubber species can be introduced 
and cultivated, and the rubber latex collected 
under proper management. 

The chief indigenous rubber belongs to the 
Landolphia species, which flourishes in the Mweru 
districts. 

Dealing with the regulations enforced in other 
countries, he says that in the Congo State the 
industry is largely worked by the Government. 
Concessions for extracting rubber within fixed 
areas and for limited periods are also granted 
but the lessees are bound to plant a certain num- 
ber of new trees each year, bearing a fixed pro- 
portion to the weight of rubber extracted. 
Amongst other restrictions the felling of rubber 
trees is forbidden, and for the infringement of 
this and other regulations, penalties of from 100f, 
to 10,000f. and imprisonment may be imp sed, em- 
plover) directors of companies and State agents 

eing liable for the payment of fines incurred by 
their servants. Export duties on rubber are fixed 
at 10 per cent. by treaty with France and Portugal. 

There is apparently an additional duty of 50 
centimes per kilo. fixed in February, 1898, and a 
fee of £200 is charged for every licence to establish 
an India-rubber warehouse. Natives who hold 
licences to collect rubber apparently have the op- 
tion of compounding for their fees by paying one- 
fifth of the rubber collected to the State. 

_In Lourenco Marques amonopoly of the produc- 
tion and trade in rubber for twenty-five years has 
been granted over the unoccupied State lands. 
The concessionaires pay a rent of 200,000 reis 
(equal to £44 7s 11d) per annum, and under- 
take to plant 20,000 trees in two years. They 
further pay a duty of 50 reis (equal to 2°65d.) per 
kilo, for seven years ; rising to 75 reis (equal to 
4d) per kilo. for the remaining eighteen years. 
They are exempt from all other imposts. They 
have the option of retaining the land at the same 
rent at the expiration of the monopoly, which 
however, does not restrain the cultivation of 
rubber on private property and its export by pri- 
vate persons. 

The Mozambique Company forbids any indivi- 
dual to purchase rubber from natives, or to ex- 
tract it through agents, without a special annual 
licence, extending only from February Ist to 
August 3lst, which costs £3 per annum. 30 reis 
(equal to 1.6d) per kilo. must be paid before rubber 
can leave the district in which it is collected, and 
a receipt for the tax must always accompany the 
goods. Hvyery person purchasing rubber or cgilect: 
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ing it must keep books showing the amount 
received daily, anu report it once a month to the 
‘district official. 

RESTRICTIONS IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

The system in Lagos is based upon a theory 
that the ownership of forests is vested in the local 
tribes, under their ‘tnative authorities,” that is, 
chiefs. Within districts under the control of 
such ‘“‘native authorities,” no person may collect 
rubber without a licence, for which he pays £5 
to the ‘‘native authorities” and 2s. for each load 
of rubber. No tree of less girth than 3 ft. ata 
distance of 3 ft. from the ground may be tapped. 
It may not be tapped more than once in eighteen 
months, and only in the manner prescribed by the 
“native authorities.” The preservation of the 
protecting timber is also provided for. No tree 
ofa girth less than 9 ft. at a point 10 ft. from 
the ground may be felled, and a similar tree 
must be planted in the nearest suitable spot within 
seven days. A permit must be obtained from the 
“native authorities ” for all trees felled, and a 
fee of 5s a tree must be paid. This system, Mr. 
Gell understands, proves ineffectual. 

The British Central Africa Protectorate has not 
yet established any adequaie system for preserv- 
ing the rubber industry and deriving substantial 
revenue from it. The protectorate does, however, 
forbid the destructive traffic in root-rubber and 
rubber obtained by boiling bark, and it levies a 
5per cent transit duty on rubber for the main- 
tenance of roads, which produces about 13d alb.— 
India-rubber Journal, Sept. 17. 


A report on the rubber industry of the British South 
Africa Company’s Territories has been prepared for 
the company by Mr. Littleton Gell, and the following 
particulars extracted from it are taken from the Board 
of Trade Journal :— 

Tt is now ascertained that extensive tracts in North- 
West and North-East Rhodesia produce natural 
rubber of high commercial value, while iz Southern 
Rhodesia indigenous rubber is reported in abundance 

.in the Sabi Valley and along the Zambesi. There is 
‘also good ground for believing that various foreign 
species of a yet more valuable character can be 
_ gradually established throughout the territory, and 
there are certain kinds which may be expected to 
thrive even in the drier climate of the Southern 
Rhodesia plateau. 

On the other hand, the native methods of extraction 
are very destructive, and in the absence of protective 
regulations the opening of markets will not inevitably 
tend to the rapid extirpation of indigenous rubber 

_ trees. Further, the existing methods of preparation 
are faultly, and impair the market value of South 
African rubber. 

The indigenous rubber, which ‘(so far as official 
information goes) has at present been identified in the 
British South African territories, belongs chiefly to 
the class of gigantic creepers scattered amongst other 
growths. 

Passing on to the administrative aspects of the 
rubber industry, the elementary principle which 
» emerges is this—that the indigenous rubber must be 

regarded from the first as State property (as in the 
' Congo, Lorengo Marques, and Mozambique territory), 
and should not be abandoned to pruvate exploitation. 
It represents an exhaustible accumulation of natural 
capital, to which neither the nomadic natives nor the 
casual adventurer has any proprietary claim, but 
which should be husbanded, and, if possible, increased 
to sustain the immense expenses of developing a new 
territory. The native, who extracts it, and the trader, 
who exports it, must, of course, receive an adequate 
inducement for their services. But in the indigenous 
stage the rubber industry does not require any outlay 
on plant or large capital. It is not speculative; the 
settlement of the country diminishes the trader’s risks. 

Transport is comparatively cheap for an article highly 

yaluable ir proportion to its bulk. No expensive 
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management is involved. Accordingly, whatever prCe 
fit there mry be after the native and trader has been 
reasonably remunerated should be retained, 

The problems which present themselves may be 
conveniently dealt with in the following order :— 

1. Ths measures necessary to preserve the existing 
sources wf rubber, 

2. The methods of obtaining a revenue from the 
industry. 

3. The future development and expansion of the 
industry, including the suppression of detrimental 
methods of extraction and preparation. 

4. The policy towards purposals of exploration, 

The systems established for the protection of the 
rubber industry in other territories have been of the 
following types ;—(a) Forests, including rubber trees, 
are reserved as State property; they are directly 
administered, and the rubber is collected by « forest 
department. (b.) The forests are retained as State 
property, but private enterprise is permitted over 
specified areas under terminable leases and strict con- 
ditions. (c.) Tracts of forest are transferred to private 
or joint stock ownership, aud the development is left 
to individual action under some degree of legislative 
regulation. (d.) Forests are abandoned to the first 
comer, subject to more or less effective regulations as 
to methods of extracting or trading rubber; this 
appears to be the usual British principle outside India, 
and the least wise of any. 

The regulations existing in other African territories 
afford some useful suggestions, though speaking 
generally, they appear to be very imperfectly enforced. 

Penalties of from 100 francs to 10,000 francs and 
imprisonment of ten days to six months may be 
imposed, employers, directors of companies, and State 
agents being liable for the payment ef fines incurred 
by their servants.* 


There will probably be no hesitation in recommend- 
ing that immediate regulations should be framed for 
North-West, North-East, and Sonthern Rhodesia for 
the protection of wild rubber which should embody 
certain well ascertained principles, 7. ¢.:—(a.) A 
minimum age and girth should be established, helow 
which a tree must not be tapped; the exact measure- 
ments must be adapted to different: species and 
localities, so that legislation should only establish the 
principle empowering our officials to promulgate the 
precise regulations for each district, after reports have 
been received as to the nature of the rubber plants 
there prevailing. ().) The intervals at which trees 
may be tapped should also be regulated. Subject to 
local modifications, it would be safe to forbid tapping 
the same trees, or the same area, in two successive 
years. (c.) A general regulation will be required that 
rubber may only be collected by tapping, that no tree 
may be cut down, and no roots grubbed up and boiled; 
on the other hand, to avoid unreasonable rigidity, or 
to deal with exceptional conditions, a local official 
shonld be empowered to modify this regulation.t+ 
(d.) A general regulation is desirable providing for 
the plantation of young rubber trees in forest land by 
persons extracting rubber, in some propotion to be 
fixed by the local official, and a small ceward for 
every tree planted should be paid.t 


— 


* Hixport duties on rubber are fixed at 10 per cent. 
by Treaty with France and Portugal. There is 
apparently an additional duty of 50 centimes per kilo, 
fixed in February, 1898, and a fee of £200 is charged 
for every license to establish an india-rubber ware- 
house. Natives who hold licenses to collect rubber, 
apparently have the option of compounding for their 
fees by paying one-fifth of the rubber collected 
to the State 

t Root rubber is reported in North-West Rhodesia 
as a special product of the country. Unless it differs 
from other rubbers extracted from roots the process is 
not to be encouraged. 

t In Indian forest districts the systematic plantation 
of any trees which it is desired to establish is secured 
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- Ifin special districts the extraction of root rubber 
is permitted, the rate of replantation must be high—- 
not less than two to one. (¢.) Whe forest trees which 
provide the indispensable shade must also be protected 
from destruction. (f/f) Powers should be taken to 
forbid absolutely the extraction or sale of rubber in 
a district for a fixed period; as a penalty for breach 
of regulations, or merely as a protective matter. 
As regards the fature development of the industry, 
the important points are as follows:—(a.) The steady 
replanting of indigenous trees, and the preservation 
of the shade trees in forest areas (b.) Improved 
methods of extraction and preparation. (c.) he in- 
troduction of superior species 1n cultivated areas. (d.) 
The formation of a small forestry department, a mem 
ber of which would have special experience of rubber. 


SOME QUESTIONS ON CACAO. 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me elbow room in this 
column to ask — 


a) Ifanyone in the Island knows what Mr. Arden 
aca Beant by “ topping a cacao? Mr. Gibbon 
alludes to it as “ very unusual, 

(bd; If, however, “topping ”’ is merely what is more 
commonly knows as “ suckering (Oo Gs ; ridding the 
tree of young shoots upwards from the stem in order 
to promote crop, and decrease height), is not this 
system of “ topping ” rather the rule than the exception. 

(c) And what is the allusion to the ‘“ topping” of 
shade trees ? hee j 

(@ Andit Mr. Arden was “presumptious ” to com 
ment on an “ absence ot light and aiz,” why have most 
cacao planters exemplified the justice of the verdict by 
increasing the intervals between their shade trees? 

(ce) Andis it not probable that Mr. Arden’s remark 
on this head had as much, if not more, to do with the 
distance at which cacao itself has been planted in 

? 
ena why does one gentleman talk about GG Lope 
ping cacao,” and another about “* cacao topping itself”? 

(g) And why should it be supposed that suckering 
(i.e. forcing) a tree strengthens it? ; 

(h) Andif “suckering strengthens a tree why 
was it considered “‘ not wise to remove them all” (the 
66 na 229 

Bo tee * “suckering”? weakens a tree why should 
Caraccas be considered doomed? Has it not always 
been ‘‘suckered ” (weakened) systematically, until its 
health has become such that, when the canker came, 
it was unable to resist it? Has it, therefore, had a 

i 2 
SG has it been satisfactorily demonstrated that 
Forestero is such a far more hardy variety than the 
“6 dy 

a ‘And is there anyone who can say that“ suck- 
ering ” Forastero will not eventually reduceit to the 
present apemic condition of Caraccas ? 1 

(2) And why is it planters consider Forastero a 
“ stingy cropper’? in comparison with Caraccas, when 
theformer (a tree many s1Zzes larger - than the 
“red” variety), is rarely plauted at greater distance 

“red” ? ; 
Cea E Forastero at 12 ft. by 12 ft. gives 2 cwts. per 
acre, what will Forastero at 94 ft. by 24 ft. give per 
ares Until someone isin a position to answer this 
question from practical experience, what sort of justice 
is that m2ted out to Furastero 


Jol cull ee es ee 


ing the natives trifling yewa rds for sowing seeds’ 
Aepieated to them during the last season before they 
migrate from exhausted clearings to take up fresh 
ground, Small further payments are annually made 
for three or four years as a reward for weeding, &c., 
until the new trees can poe themselves, This 
system has proved effectual and cheap. 
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(0) And is not the complaint of ‘ stinginess ’’ prob- 
ably owing to the fact that the free cropping Foras- 
tero varieties have been saddled with the “stinginess” 
of other Forastero varieties. and which have no 
(colloquial) distinctive name? Itis not possible that 
planters have been too ‘‘sweeping’’ in their state- 
ments when they have compared the cropping capacity 
of the highly-cultivated Caraceas with that of the 
numerous varieties of Forastero from time to time im- 
ported into the Island, and between which scarcely 
any trouble is taken to disinguish ? 

Well, Sir, this is a long list. The truthis when I 
first begin asking questions [had no notion wy ig- 
norance was so great.— Yours, etc., 


J. B. CARRUTHER’S ANSWERS. 
PUCKERING—FRUNING —ANEMIA— VARIETY—EXPERIMENT 3° 


On referring ‘ Pod’s’ queries to Mr. J. B. Carruthers, 
hehas kindly jotted down some pirtial answers to the 
questions asked, which he considers are of interest as 
shewing a desire toget an accurate knowledge of cacao, 
and as such he welcome them, He takes the queries 
in the alphabetical order thus ;— 


MR. 


’ 


“Pops” QUERIES, 

a.to f. Mv. Arden’s remarks must be considered 
only inrelation to the cacao estate he saw and the 
methods carried out there. 

‘Topping’ probably means pruning 
vertical branches. 

g. &h.—* Suckering”’—7z. e. cutting off ‘* suckers ”’ 
is not ‘‘ forcing’’—it gives the impression of strength- 
ening the tree, because the nutritiontaken up by the 
root hasless branches to support and consequently 
those that remain are strengthened. 

t—Pruning for fruit is only necessary when a tree pro- 
duces long, unbranching shoots which shows no flower 
buds, suckers in cacao produce flower buds and 
fruit after one year’s growth. Nature should not be 
interfered with unless an increasein the yield can be 
obtained. 

j.—There is much evidence that Forastero is hardier. 
Exact experiments would, however, give a moreabso- 
lutely trustworthy proof. 

k—‘* Aneemia’’is a disease of the blood in animals 
with a circulatory system, andin plant life there is no 
analogous system and therefore no disease which has 
any similarity to “ anemia.” 

l.—Do planters consider Forastero a “stingy crop- 
per?” The largest tree in Ceylon are red cacao 
(Caraccas), but they are older in most cases than the 
Forastero. 

m —Such an experiment would undoubtedly give know- 
ledge of great importance to planters. 

o.—No experiments of an accurate kind have been 
made to show the relative fruit-producing qualities of 
the two varieties, and all opinions are only based upon 
lécal observations often not very correctly made, and 
the deductions obtained not very carefully or legically 
worked out.—Local ‘‘ Times.” 


a 


Ramiz Frere as A SuBstiruTE For Corrox.—Mr, 
D. Edward Badclyffe, Regent's Park, writes that 
Lancashire is threatened in connection with the cotton 
industry with a serious loss, and he asks why this 
country does not profit by its lessons. When the last 
great famine took place during the American war 
Great Britain, he says, was shown the folly of relying 
On one country for it supplies. ‘‘ We have,” he adds, 
‘*a vast territory in which we could grow Ramie, 
which is a fibre far superior to cotton. It will grow 
where cotton grows, and whereit will not. The possi- 
bilities of thisplant are enormous. It growswild in 
India and many other of our possessions. It will 
make anything that can be made by flax, cotton, wool, 
or silk. If our Colonies would turn their attention to 
Ramie growing, the possibility of a vast industry being 
crippled for the want of supplies would bea thing of 
the past.” Journal of Horticulture, 


the highest 


THE TROPICAL 
ARTICHOKES. 


I have been asked to give information about 
Artichokes, the different kinds of which are often 
-eonfused. The Jerusalem Artichoke is the first and 
best known. This is an entirely distinct vegetable 
-from the globe or crown artichoke, being cultivated 
solely for its tuberous roots, which somewhat resem- 
ble those of the potato, while the edible portion of 
the crown or true artichoke is the receptacle of the 
unexpanded flower heads. It is somewhat unfortunate 
‘that the name of Artichoke should have been applied 
to both the above, and still more so that it should 
have been also adopted in the case of the com- 
paratively new Chinese artichoke (so-ca!led)— Stachys 
tuberifera, a totally distinct plant. 

The true “Jerusalem” artichoke is really a species 
of sunflower (Helianthus tuberosus), a native of the 
American prairies, the word “Jerusalem” being 
merely a corruption of the Italian ‘‘girasole,” or 
sunflower. It grows, in good ground, to a height of 
“8 ft. or 10 ft., and, though it seldom flowers, it usually 
affords, under even ordinary culture, a heavy crop of 
useful tubers. Its nutritive value is very nearly the 
same as that of the potato, slightly—though very 
slightly—inferior; but the plant being more hardy and 
easily cultivated, succeeding in any odd corner or 
shady plot, fally compensates for this. The peculiar 
_sooty flavour of the tubers, when cooked, though liked 
by some, is objected to by others. The proper time 
for planting the seed tubers is from November to 
March. The sets, consisting of the smaller but 
fairly well shaped tubers, should be planted in much 
the same manner as potatoes, that is, in furrows about 
three feet apart, placing them one foot asunder. Though 
the Jerusalem artichoke will grow freely and produce 
more or less good crops in poor, shallow or shady 
ground, yet it enjoys a fairly sunny and moderately 
sheltered spot, with well-worked and liberally manured 
‘soil. The tubers being perfectly hardy may be left 
‘in the ground until required for use, but it is just as 
_ well to lift and store them ina cool place in case the 
soil should become so hard as to prevent their being 
dug in the open. When selecting tubers for seed, 
“those of moderate size and a nice, smooth shape 
should be chosen, as being more likely to produce 
tubers of the same character. There is a new, white- 
skinned variety which is claimed to be a great improve- 
ment on the type, but it is scarcely as prolific as 
‘the other. 
~ 9-—The Chinesese Artichoke.—This is a_ totally 
‘distinct species, bearing a large number of knotted- 
‘looking roots of good flavour. It shonld be planted in 
drills or furrows liks those for potatoes but rather 
closer. It is very prolific, but the roots ave small. 
~ 8, The Globe, or Crown Artichoke.—This is like- 
‘wise a distinct plant from the foregoing. Itis a 
strong-growing, perennial herbaceous plant (Cynara 
scolymus), with handsome foliage, but cultivated for 
the sake of fleshy flower receptacles or heads, which 
are boilded till tender, and eaten with melted butter, 
toast, etc. 


Nov. 1, 1900.) 


The plant are increased by means of division, as a 


rule, though seed of two or three varieties is now obtain- 
able, and where a large stock has to be raised ina 
‘short time, this is an excellent method. When the 
new growth commences, any old plants may be either 
lifted bodily, and divided into pieces, with one, two, 
or three good crowns or growths apiece ; or some of 
the outer suckers (rooted) may be separated and 
planted out in a properly prepared quarter. Salt and 
nitrate of soda are awong the best of fertilisers or 
stimulants for this plant.--Jamaica Aqricultural Journal. 


oe 


MANUFACTURE OF COCOA. 


The selected cocoa beans are first cleaned from the 
dust and attached particles which have come from 
various sources during the fremevtation of the seeds. 
The machines for cleaning the beans are very 
ingenious and effzctive, removing from the sced coat 
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every trace of foreign matter. The cleaned seeds 
are next roasted in the most careful manner, every 
precaution being taken to secure a uniform effect 
through the whole mass. During the roasting the 
seeds change colour somewhat, and become more or 
less modified in taste. In under-roasted seeds the 
flavour is not fully developed, while in over-roasted 
sseds the pleasant taste is likely to become greatly 
impaired, or it may even be wholly replaced by a 
bitter and harsh flavour. These relations of colour 
and taste to the roasting of the seeds make this 
portion of the manufacture one of the most delicate 
processes from beginning toend. By the roasting, the 
shell becomes more readily detachable, and its com- 
plete removal is the next step. The crushing of the 
seeds into small fragments is easily accomplished ; 
and this is followed by a thorough winnowing, by 
which the lighter shells are carried away by them- 
selves, leaving the clean fragments of the roasted seeds 
ready for further manipulation. Among the fragments 
can be detected minute and very tough bits of tissue. 
These bits are the hardened germs, or rather portions 
of the germs, and these are separated from the rest 
by an apparatus of much simplicity and efficiency. 
The cleaned shells are usually placed at once in 
packages for transportation. They are extensively 
used for the domestic preparation of a wholesome and 
very low-priced drink. This beverage contains a faic 
proportion of the active principle ot the chocolate 
seeds themselves, and the flavour is suggestive of 
chocolate. The cleaned fragments constitute the 
so-called “‘ cocoa nibs”’ of some foreign markets, and 
in this state they are used for the preparation of a 
simple decoction. But in this form they require to ba 
boiled a long time for the development of flavour, and 
it is, therefore, better to have them treated beforehand 
in order to reduce the time of boiling; and this is all 
the more necessary, since during the long boiling a 
part of the more delicate aroma peculiar to chocolate 
seeds is apt to be dissipated. In the preparation of 
chocolate, the fragments are grounl by a complicated 
mechanism until they attain the greatest degree of 
fineness, and constitute a perfectly homogeneous mass 
or paste. IRfitis to be a plain chocolate it goes directly 
into the moulds for shaping it. The moulding is a 
noisy but interesting operation. The chocolate cannot 
be pressed into moulds, because it sticks to the 
presser ; it is, therefore, shaken in. A plastic lump of 
the proper weight is placed ina shallow moald. A 
number of these moulds are put in a wooden tray, 
placed upon a table, which is shaken automatically, 
causing the metal moulds to jump up and down ina 
very lively manner, and making as mach clatter as a 
regiment of cavalry crossing abridge. Hvery step of 
the process has to be watched with the most assiduous 
care. When the plastic mass has been shaken into 
the mould so as to be perfectly uniform in shape and 
size, the pans are removed to the cooling-room. If 
the chocolate is to be sweetened, a definite amount of 
the puresh sugar, previously- pulverized, is added 
before the moulding, and the whole ground and 
commingled. If itis to be a vanilla chocolate, the finest 
quality of Mexican Vanilla beans (which are superior 
to those gone elsewhere) are blended with the semi- 
fluid mass, and formed in moulds, as already described. 
The variations in the process are innumerable, many 
of them comparatively unimportant when taken 
singly ; but to secure the best results it is important 
that each of these slight changes should be made at 
just the right time and in the right way. The manu- 
facture of breakfast cocva is based upon two important 
factors—first, the removal of a definite portion of the 
cocoa-oil from the roasted seeds; and seer’, 
increasing the miscibility of the powder s*° v 
securing the greatest practicable degree of ' 

The method of manufacture is substantially as folivy. :-- 
The ground fragments of roasted seeds are subjected 
to hydraulic pressure, by which a certain amount of 
the fat is eliminated. The pressed mass is, in the 
most} successful process, treated mechanically in such 
a manner as to divide and sub-divide the minute 
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particle until they are capable of pressing through a 
sieve having several thousand meshes to the square 
inch, But such pulverization as this would, under 
ordinary circustances, reduce the mass to a dull and 
unattractive powder. In the process devised by the 
owner of the best cocoa manufacture, this high degree 
of fineness is secured without any loss of brilliancy 
in the powder—the color being of the bright red 
which is not only attractive in appearance, when con- 
joined with the natural chocolate odour and flavour 
is characteristic of absolutely pure cocoa of the 
highest grade.—Jamica Agricultural Journal. 

ee 

FLAX CULTURE. 


The cultivation of flax for fibre purposes would 
doubtless yield a profitable return in many parts of 
this colony, andit is equally certain that on dairy 
farms where a large quantity of skim or separated milk 
is available for feeding calvesand pigs the growing 
of flax seed for mixing with the milk wonld pay the 
farmer handsomely. ‘The cultivation of this crop is 
simp!e and inexpensive, and for stock-feeding purposes 
at least, it is one of the most useful products that can 
be raised. It is not necessary, nor is it desirable, that 
the soil on which flax is grown should be very rich. 
On the contrary, excessive luxuriance of growth is in- 
jurious, and generally results in the crop being * laid,” 
which renders it comparatively worthless either for 
fibre or seed. The best soil is a sound dry, deep loam, 
with a clay subsoil. By goodand careful cultivation, 
however, flax may be grown on various soil, but the 
class of soil just mentioned will be found to give the 
best resnlts. Inthe preparation of the soil for the 
crop one of the points of greatest importance is that 
the land should be thoroughly cleaned of weeds, and 
made into afine state of tilth of a moderate depth. 
The soilto a depth of three or four inches cannot be 
to0 fine. Ifthe autumn cultivation has been carefully 
earried outa good harrowing in spring wili generally 
effect perfect pulverisation of the soil. Following the 
last harrowing it is necessary to roll thoroughly, in 
order to secure an even surface and consolidate the 
land, which may be broken up again with a short- 
toothed or brush-harrow before sowing, drawn up and 
down inthe direction in which the land had been 
ploughed. Theseed best adapted for the generality of 
soils is Riga, although both Dutch and American 
varieties may be used with equal success in certain 
localities. In purchasing seed a point should be made 
in seeing thatit is plump, shining, and heavy, and of 
the best brands, from a reputable merchant. It should 
be seen thatit is free from the seeds of weeds; ‘this 
will save a great amount of trouble afterwards when 
the cropis growing. Home-grown seed is usually the 
most reliable, and we would, therefore, recommend 
every farmer to only soweach year as much foreign 
seed as would produce a sufficient quantity for his 
flax crop the following season. The produce of seed 
averages about 12 bushels to the acre, so that the seed 
saved of one statute acre would sow about six. In 
growing flix for fibre, it is better to sow thick than 
thin, as with thick sowing the stems grow tall and 
straight, with only one or two seed capsules at the top, 
and the fibre is found greatly superior in fineness and 
length to that produced from thinly sown, flax. The 
latter usually grows coarse and branchy, and produces 
a large quantity of seed, but very inferior quality of 
fibre. It is not advisable to grow flax more frequently 
on land than once in three or four years. It does 
well, as arule, after a graincrop, but in America and 
and the Argentine, the usual practice is to sow flax 
on the sod on newly brokenup land. In those coun- 
tries it is held that the crop is more beneficial to new 
land than a bare-fallow, as it materially assists in 
pulverising the sod, and from the shade it affords 
helps toretain the moisture in the subsoil. There is 
every reason to believe that this practice would be 
equally successful in the wheat-growing districts of 
New S uth Wales. It is true that flax is a somewhat 
exhausting crop on the fertility, but this may be more 
than compensated for in the bettercondition the soil 
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is left after it, compared with the pulverising effects of 
a bare fallow, and the system is, at any rate, worthy 
of atrial. The flaxcropis not easily drouthed if it 
getsa fair start, and coversthe gronnd fully before 
the dry weather sets in. Its roots penetrate much 
deeper than the wheat plant, and it will succeed al- 
most anywhere with a rainfall averaging 20 inches 
and upwards per annum.—Sydney Herald, 


$$ 

Ramme Fipre as A Supstirure ror Corron.—Mr. 
D. Edward Radclyffe, Regent’s Park, writes that 
Lancashire is threatened in connection with the cotton 
industry with a serious loss, and he asks why this 
country does not profit by its lessons. When the 
last great famine took place during the American 
war Great Britain, he says, was shown the folly of 
relying onone country for its supplies. “We have,” 
he adds, ‘‘a vast territory in which we could grow 
Ramie, which is a fibre far superior tocotton. It will 
grow where cotton grows, and where ic will not. The 
possibilities of this plant are enormous. It grows 
wild in India and many other of our possessions. 
It will make anything that can be made by flax, 
cotton, wool, or silk. If our Colonies would turn their 
attention to Ramie growing, the possibility of a vast 
industry being crippled for the want of supplies would 
be a thing of the past.”—Journal of Iorticulture. 

Cocoa IN THE Purrippines —The Cocoa plant grows 
in great abundance inthe Philippine Islands, and it 
is stated that there is a good opening for the manu- 
facturers of chocolate products of all kinds in the 
islands. The Cocoa plant inthe Philippines is more 
like ashrub or bush, being about 10 feet in 
height, than the plant in South America, which 
averages about25 feet in height, and forms quite a 
tree. The reason for the bushes not growing taller 
is to be found in the lack of proper cultivation, as the 
farmers of the islands give little attention to their 
farms. The large planters have as yet done little to 
develop the Cocoaindustry, though their other crops 
are large and often well cultivated The Cocoa plant 
grows near the protected towns, and will furnish two 
crops a year without cultivation. In the mountaing 
tons of Cocsago to wasie every year. The leaves 
at certain periods of the year have a deep. rich, green 
appearance, while the flowers take on different 
colours and are most striking. The fruit is a large 
pod,ovalin shape, which contains the beans from 
which the chocolate is manufactured. If, says an 
authority, rmodern methods of working the product 
were introduced, much of the waste occurring through 
primitive appliances could be avoided, and the pro- 
fits be large.— Journal of Horticu/ture. 

Tue Lac In,ustry oF Assam.—A recent report of 
the Assistant-Director of Agriculture in Assam deals 
in detail with the lac industry there. Iie occurs 
in its natural state in various parts of the forests 
of Assam, as well as of Burma, but chiefly in parts 
of the Khasi and Garo hills, and the expert in 
recent years has averaged 16,000 maunds, or some- 
thing over 500 tons, but in some of the forests, 
owing to the ravages of the Kolaazar epidemic and 
depopulation, the production is declining. The pro- 
duction in Manipur is not sufficient for the local 
needs, and quantities of lac are sent there from the 
Kubo Valley of Assam. In Assam the lac is usually 
collected twice a year, first in May and June, and 
then in October and November. The first is mainly 
used for seed purposes, while the second forms the 
export, A few days after the collection, | pieces of 
of stick lac containing living insects are tied on to 
the branches of the trees on which the next crop 
is to be grown, The usual plan is to place the 
lac in small bamboo baskets and tie these on the 
twigs of the trees. The insects soon crawl out. and 
spread over the young branches, on which they 
promptly begin to feed, and secrete the resin. This 
is allowed to go on for about six months, when 
the lac is collected; but if the secretion has been 
defective or insufficient the insects remain undis- 
turbed for another six months.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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CINCHONA CULTIVATION IN 
’ SOUTH INDIA. 


We take the following extracts, on practical 
cultivation from the annual administration report 
on the Government cinchona department, Nilgiris 
for the year 1899-1900. 


The total expendisure on factory account amounted 
to R1,17,092—13—I) under the following principal 


heads :— 
IRS. sg Ate es 
Purchase of 207,258 lb. bark .. .. 67,069 9 8 
»,  ofnewmachinery .. 4,211 14 5 


Cost of chemicals and cost of manu- 
facturing and distributing alkaloids 45,811 5 10 


Total 117,092 13 11 


Genzrat Conprtrion—(a) Dodabetta.—Notwithstand- 
ing the exceptional dryness of the season this estate 
continues to look well. With the exception of a few 

atches where the-soil is inferior, the older trees look 
healthy and vigorous, and the trees on the small plots 
of new land plarted in 1897 and 1898 have made very 
good growth. Further experience confirms the opinion 
expressed in the last Administration Report that the 
local seed has not deteriorated, for the seedlings raised 
from seed taken from the estate trees and planted in 
new land in 1898 have come on quite as well as those 
raised from seed veceived from Jamaica. The 
estate was well cultivated during the year. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary weeding and forking, 14,328 reno- 
vation pits were made and 3,380 yards of deep drains 
were dug in plots which required drainage. A damp 
sub-soil is well known to be a fruitful source of injury 
to cinchona and the beneficial effect of the deep drains 
was well marked ; 11335 acres of the estate were pruned 
and the yield of dry bark from this operation was 
_ 71,640 lb. or 682 lb. per acre. The trees had not been 
pruned for many years and the yield of bark from the 
thicker branches and from extra stems was conse 
quently high. Itis a well known fact that cinchona 
trees, whose stems are shaded from the direct rays of 
the sun, yield a higher percentage of alkaloidin their 
bark than trees whose stems are freely exposed; and 
in order to prove whether it will pay to protect the 
stems of old trees, a plot of 6 acres in an exposed 
position was selected and the stems of the trees were 
closely covered with grass. The trees being large, the 
cost of the work was high, amounting, as it did, to 
R58-2-10 per acre; but the effect of the grassing on the 
appearence of the trees was most beneficial. The bark 
will be analysed when the trees have been under the 
protection of the covering for two years, and it will 
then be possible to show whether this mode of increas- 
ing the alkaloidal value of the bark is profitable or not. 
An increased yield of 941 units, when the value of the 
unit is one anna, would cover the cost of an annual 
covering of grass, but as the covering will probably last 
for several years, and as the quantity of bark on each 
acre is at least 4.000 lb., a very small increase in the 
richness of the bark would repay the cost of the work. 
An increased yield of sulphate of quinine in the bark 
of 50 per cent. would give 2,000 units more per acre 
and an increase of 25 per cent. wouldgive 1,000 units 
per acre. 

The total expenditure on Dodabetta for the year 
was R15,211-10-5 or R47.1-8 per acre; the crop obtained 
was 80,248 lb. and the cost of each pound of bark was 
therefore R3-0-39: 

(bo) Nedivattam.—Although this estate suffered more 
from the drought than Dodabetta, still the amount of 
actual damage done by the failure of the rains was not 
large. When it is noted that out of the 151 days from 
the 1st of November to the 3lst March there were only 
5. days on which rain fell, and when it is known that 
the cinchona tree thrives best in a climate where the 
rainfall is well distributed throughout the year, it is 
‘remarkable that the old and young trees on the 

sg estate withstood the drought ag well as 
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they did. ‘The coppice plots showed no signs of being 
affected by the drought, but many of the, oldest trees 
as wellas younger trees standing on old ground with a 
south-west exposure suffered from the want of moisture 
and lost a good deal of their foliage. Dying trees to 
the number of 6,837 were cnt down and yielded 33,488 
lb. of bark, The estate was weeded as usual ‘and was 
well dug before the dry weather ; 30,500 renovation 
pits were made in plots 28 and 10 and were filled in 
with weeds ; 33,500 eucalyptus plants were put out in 
plots 22, 27 and 32 and vacancies in the preceding 
year’s fuel plantings were supplied. A large number 
of these plants, however, succumbed to the drought. 
The total expenditure on the estate was R14,189-14-1 

or R45-0-10 per acre. The crop obtained was 38,488 Ib. 
and the cost of each pound of bark was therefore 


"As.6-9°55. 


(c) Hooker.—Vhe old portion of this estate which 
consists of 145°33 acres of cinchona, 48:24 acres of fuel 
trees and 9°93 acres lying fallow, cannot be said to be 
in a satisfactory condition. It was found necessary 
during the year to coppice 10,588 sickly and dying trees 
which yielded 26,543lb. of dry bark, and itis to be feared 


that this processof the elimination of the unfit. will 


have to be repeated vear by year nutilthe old land is 
entirely cleared. In the Administration Report for 
1896-97 it was pointed out that there were only 10°59 
acres growing a first crop of cinchona, while the re- 
maining area was growing a second crop. The trees 
ou the 10°59 acres are looking well and their growth on 
the whole is very good, but the second planting on old 
land has never been satisfactory, This land, which 
was originally rather poor grass land with a bad ‘expo- 
sure, has now been under cinchona for 31 to 84: years 
and it is not surprising that under these conditions the 
trees fail to attain their maximum growth. The» total 
expenditure on the old Hooker estate was R4,927-2-7, or 
R25-7-3 per acre, and the cost of the crop of bark. was 
As. 2-11°64. 

The No. 1 extension of 80 acres of forest land which 
was planted in the southwest monsoon of 1898 has 
come on very well. The young plants suffered very 
little from the drought and their growth has bean 
most satisfactory. The plants were only from 3 to 4 
inches high when they were put out. Many of’ them 
are now over 6 feet high, and the tallest of 50 plants 
that have been selected for quarterly measurements 
was 6 feet 10 inches at the end of the year. A com- 
parison of the growth of these plants with the measure- 
ments of plants recorded by the late Mr. Mclvorin the 
early days of the cinchonaenterprise is of particular 
interest as it shows that under favourable conditions the 
present growth of cinchona plants raised from local seed 
and from seed received from Jamaica is quite as 
vigorous as was the case with the plants and seed 
received direct from South America. 


The No. 2 extension of 80 acres was planted duri 
the year, and although the south-west Lape eae te 
failure the plants have grown well and promise. to do 
as well as, if not better than, those on the No.1 ex. 
tension. 


A Gentine eee was made with the felling and 
nurseries for the No.3 extension which will'b 
during 1900-1901. ese 


TV—Manvuru —On the Dodabetta estat 179 acres 
were manured with cattle and stable manure and 41°73 
acres were treated with lime at the rate of 74 cwts 
per acre. The lime was spread over the ground and 
lightly forked in at a total cost per acre of R18-4-5 
The effect on the trees was. decidedly beneficial. An 
experiment was made on | acre with a mixture of fish 
superphosphate, Thomas’ phosphate, sulphate of iron 
and potash. The total cost of the manure and its 
application was R185-6-4. The effect so far has been 
avery marked improvoment in the appearance and 
growth of.the trees. Whe bark will be analysed after 
the manure has been down for two years, The plots 
referred to in the last Administration Report were 
inter-coppiced with the result that the trees manured 
with the mixture. of bonemeal, white castor poonac 
nitrate of soda and nitrate of potash gaye 4°75 Poy 
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cent, sulphate of quinine and 1:18 per cent. febrifuge, 
while the plot treated with bone meal, white castor 
oonac, superphosphate and nitrate of potash gave 
"18 per cent. sulphate of quinine and 1°25 per cent. 
febrifuge. At Nedivattam plots 10,14, 28 and 29 were 
manured with cattle mauure and at Hooker the plots 
thus treated were Nos, 1, 2, 7, 8 and 14. 


V.—Noursexzies.—At Dodabetta the measures referred 
toin the last Administration Report to eradicate the 
nematode worms which were damaging the plants in 
the nurseries have proved tolerably successful, but it 
cannot be said that the evil has been entirely remedied. 
At Nedivattam and Hooker the growth and condition 
of the plants in the nurseries have been quite satis- 
factory and there has been no sign of any disease. At 
Nedivattam succirubra seed has been put down to en- 
sure a good supply of strong seedlings on which offici- 
nalis and Ledger will ultimately be grafted. Fourteen 
‘pounds of officinalis seed taken from trees, some of 
which analysed from 9 to 10 per cent. sulphate of 
quinine, were received from Mr. Van Leersum, the 
Director of the Government Oinchona Plantations’ in 
Java- This seed has been put down in the nurseries 
at Nedivattam and Hooker and has germinated well. 
Mr. Van Leersum also forwarded a Wardian case con- 
taining 50 grafts of Ledger, officinalis and hybiids on 
succirubra stocks, but owing to the delay caused by 
the landing of the case at Colombo instead of at 
Madras, only 15 of the plants were alive when they 


reached the estate, and of these 15, only four success- ” 


ful grafts are growing the growth in the remaining 
eleven being confined to the succirubra stock. Mr. 
VanLeersum’s kindness and liberality merit the warm- 
est acknowledgement and it is greatly to be regretted 
that after allthe care and trouble he bestowed upon 
the grafts, they should have been so neglected on the 
voyage and then detained at Colombo instead of being 
landed at Madras. 

Cror,—The total quantity of bark harvested on the 
three estates during the year was 140,279 lb. or 38,972 
more than in 1898-99. The crop which consisted of 
19,458 Ib. red bark and 120,821 lb. crown and hybrid 
barks was obtained by the coppicing of sickly trees and 
by thinnings and prunings. Onthe Dodabetta estate 
1,920 sickly trees were coppiced and yielded 8.608 lb. 
of dry bark and 113°35 acres were pruned and gave 
71,640 tb. of bark or 632 lb. per acre. The trees cop- 
piced at Nedivattam numbered 6,837 and yielded 33,488 
Ib. of dry bark and the number coppiced at Hooker 
was 10,588, the yield being 26,543 lb. A magnifolia 
tree at Nedivattam which had to be coppiced, because 
of illhealth, yielded the large total of 120 lb. of dry 
bark. ‘This tree was about 34 years old and was one of 
the best grown trees on the estate. The amount of 
bark purchased from private growers was 207,258 Ib., 
and 16,553 lb. were harvested from a plot of landin the 
Bikkatti village on the Kundahs. This land having 
reverted to Government, the Collector of jhe Nilgiris 
offered the cinchona trees that were on it to this 
department. The trees were accordingly coppiced and 
the bark was sent to the factory. The cost of harvest- 
ing and transport from the Kundahs was 6:24 pies per 
lb. of dry bark and the expenditure incurred was 
charged tothe Dodabetta estate. In estimating the 
cost of the year’s crop, the sum expended on the har- 
vesting and transport of the Bikkati bark, viz., R538, 
has been deducted from the total spent on Head office 
and old plantations. The result, viz., IR48,941-2-9, re- 
presents the cost of the 140,279 lb. of estate bark or 
As, 5-6'98 per lb. From statement No.7 it will be 
seen that at the commencement of the year the stock 
of bark amounted to 286,579.1b. and at the close of the 
year there was a balance of 305,822 lb. 


Facrory.—The total quantity of bark worked up 
duriny the year was 344,312 lb. consisting of 318,881 Ib. 
crown and hybrid barks and 25,431 Ib. red bark, and 
the alkaloids extracted amount to 14,803 lb, consisting 
of 10,188 Jb, sulphate of quinine and 4,615 lb. febrifuge. 
The output wes thus less than in 1898-99, but it was 
considered sufficient to make about 10,000 lb. of quinine 
Q@wirg the year under review, whereas Curing the 
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preceding year an effort was made to show how much 
quinine could be made in the factory im one year with 
the present machinery. Unless the demand for 
quinine increase largely an output of 10,000 Ib. of 
quinine annually will be quite sufficient to meet all re- 
quirements. The boilers which had worked well for 
years, broke down in June and their condition was 
reported on by the Inspector of Steam Boilers in Jury: 
The smaller boiler was reported to be worn out and not 
worth repairing and the larger boiler was repaired 
in accordance with the Inspector’s directions, Sane- 
tion was givenin G. O., No. 2885, Revenue, dated 
llth August 1899, for the purchase of a new boiler 
which will be put up during the current year, and 
inG. O., No. 626, Revenue, dated 18th September 
1899, anew disintegrator, a centrifugal machine and 
new boiling and crystallizing pans were sanctioned. 
The disintegrator which arrived at the end of the past 
financial year willbe put up at once and the other 
machinery will be installed during the current year. 
The quantity of bark purchased from private growers 
during the year was 207,258 lb. and the price paid was 
R67,069-9-8, or As. 5-2'13 per pound against As. 3-2°9 
per pound paid in 1899-99. The quality of the pur- 
chased bark was about the same in the two years and 
the higher price per pound paid during the year under 
review was due tothe rise in the price of bark in the 
London market. 


The statement given above which includes all factory 
and manufacturing charges as wellas the actual cost 
of all the bark used does not include the item of 
R4,211-14-5 for new machinery and plant, as this is 
not a legitimate charge against the factory for the 
year‘ This item appears in the stock statement as 
an addition to the value of stock, and it is intended in 
future to wrote off 10 per cent. of the value of plant 
and machinery and debit itto the factory. This has 
not been done in the present instance as the new 
machinery has not been erected avd the cost of the 
existing stock of old machinery has been debited in 
tull in former years, so that there is no necessity to 
write off uny sum for its depreciation. The following 
table shows the cost of the 14,803 lb. of alkaloids 
manufactured during the year, compared with the 


cost of the 19,841 lb. of alkaloids made in the 
preceeding year :— 
1899-1900. 

Crown 

Crown and “4 

hybrid Redbark. ihe 

barks. red barks. 

RS. A, P. RS. ALP. RS.A.P. 

Cost of each pound of 614 6 9232 714 
alkaloid in the bark. 
Cost of manufacture 

Cid, THIS oa osoom Ato Yd al 4 


—__ 


Total cost per pound... 9 6 9 1012 2 9 8 8 


1898-99, 
Rs A, Pp. Re. A. BP. RS. ALP. 
Cost of each pound of 442 8415 571 
alkaloid in the bark. 
Cost of manufacture 
efc., per pound....... 2 711 1490 2 4 6 
Total cost perpound...7 6 1 9 5 5 71L 7 


It will be seen from the above that the increased 
cost of the alkaloids made during the year unde? 
review was chiefly due to the higher cost of the 
bark that was used. The cost of manufacture and 
distribution per pound of alkaloid extracted from all 
the bark used was R2-7-2 against R2-4-6 in the 
preceding year. The increase of As. 2-8 per lb. is 
due to the fact that a larger proportion cf quinine- 
yielding barks was worked up during the year. The 
proportions of quinine barks and red barks used 
were 92'7 per cent. and 7°3 per cent., respectively, 
against 81 per cent. and 19 per cent.in the preceding 
year. Thecost of the manufacture of the alkaloids 
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from the red barks was As. 5 per lb. higher than in 
the preceding year. The explanation is that a much 
smaller quantity of red bark was worked up during the 
year, and the costof the labour was proportionately 
higher. The crown and hybrid barks averaged 3:19 
per cent.sulphateofquinine and 1‘11 per cent. febrifuge 
against 3°37 per cent. sulphate of quinine and 1:01 per 
cent. febrituge in the preceding year and the red barks 
averaged 4:19 per cent. febrifuge against 3°94 per cent. 
the yearbefore. The percentage of total alkaloids 
trom all the barks worked up was 4'299 per cent. 
against 4297 in 1893-1899. ; 

The total cost of the alkaloids from the quinine barks 
including packing and distribution was Rl,29,390- 
3-9 or R9-6-9 per lb., but as the febrifuge from the 
crown barks is a bye-product in the manufacture of 
quinine, it may be considered that the 10,183 lb. of 
quinine cost R1,29,390-3-9 or R12-11-2 per lb. and the 
4,615 lb. of febrifuge from the crowns and red barks 
cost R11,493-8-7 or R2-7-10 per lb. These valuations 
have been adopted in the stock statement (No. 11). 

The following table gives the outturn of quinine and 
febrifuge since the commencement of manufacture at 
Nedivattam ;— 

Outturn of alkaloids. 


je Ce 
Fae est il Sh 0 0g 
so =| a) oa 5 regia 
aes = Bil Sica aeerwinins:S 
oe 3 Seis) wes beet 
Sie! a Een the Si hg ic 

He} MN 
LB. LB, LB. LB LB. LR 
188990.. 6,650 8600 15,250 234 357 591 
1890-91... 96,200 .. 96,200 2,928 1,050 3,978 
1891-92... 122,500 22,000 144,500 4,425 3,174 7,599 
1892-93.. 157,771 13,946 171,717 4,933 3,139 8,07 
1893-94.. 52,600 122.400 175,000 2,000 5,775 7,775 
1894-95.. 152,800 43,800 196,600 4,770 1,756 6,526 
1895-96... 136,000 97,800 233,800 8,600 2,284 5,834 
1896-97.. 237,000 1,100 238,100 7,891 3,350 11,24] 
1897-98... 125,934 114,650 240,584 5,092 6,389 11,48) 


1898-99.. 373,967 87,750 461,717 12,603 7,238 19,84y 
1899-1900 318,881 25,431 344,312 10,183 4,615 14,805 


Quinine.—At the close of last year the stock on hand 
was 11,5914 lb. and during the year under review 
10,183 1b. were manufactured, making a total of 21,779 
Ib. Theissues during the year amounted to 7,378 
lb.and there remained a balance in store at the end 
of the year of 14,400 14-16 1b. The amount of quinine 
issued exceeded the total of any previous year, and the 
increase, as compared with last year, is due to the 
fact that, under the orders of the Government of India 
quinine is supplied by this department to all pro- 
vinces, except Bengal Punjab and Assam. The 
number of hospitals and dispensaries supplied direct 
with quinine was 650 against 396 last year, and the 
number of 5-grain powders sent out was 1,127,785 
against, 1,018,532 in 1898-99. 

Febrifuge.—At the close of last year the stock on 
hand was 11,2744 lb. The quantity manufactured during 
the year was 4,615, making a total of 15,889-8. The 


issues were 2,6764, leaving a balance in store of 


13,213 lb. 
Issuns of Quinine and Febrifuge since 1889-90 
— Quinine, Febrifuge. Total. 
LB. LB. Ly. 
1889-90 . 234 7 941 
1890-91... 1,256 200 1,556 
1891-92.. 3,344 3,017 6,361 
1892-93... 3,204 2,608 5,812 
1893.94... 2,536 3,513 6,049 
1894-95.. 3,631 3,956 7,587 
1895-96... 5,644 2,666 8,310 
1895-97... 5, 9084 3,7094 9,6178 
1897-98.. 6,3364 1,9554 8,292 
1898-99.. 4.629% 1,6233 6,258 
1899-1900 = 7,378% 2,6764 10,054 


MisceLLANrous.—(a) Issues ef quinine packets to 
Collectors.—During the year 400 packets of 102 5-grain 


nt 
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powders were issued to Collectors for sale, and the 
amount realized by the sale of powders by Revenue 
ofiicials was R764-12-0 

(b) Sale of quinine at Post offices.—It was noted in 
the last Administration report that, owing to the raise 
ing of the price of the powders from 2 pies to 3. pies, 
there had been a falling off in the sales at post, 
offices. During the year under review, however, the 
number of packets sold was 5,501 and the number 
sent out as permanent advances was 936744. The 
corresponding figures for 1898°99 were 4,766°14 and 
27945 and it is expected that the return to the 
original price of 2 pies per 5-grain powder during 1900- 
1991 will result in a further increase in the sales. 
A special report on this subject andon the sales by 
Revenue officials will be submitted to Government on 
the lst September. 

(c) Deputation of the Director to Java.—In accordance 
with G.O., No, 1394, Revenue, dated 17th April 1899 
the Director visited Java in May 1899 and and on his 
return journey paid a visit to the Bengal Government 
Ciuchona Plantations near Darjeeling. A _ special 
report on Cinchona in Java was submitted to Govern- 
ment and was reviewed inG.O., No. 608, Revenue, of 
the 8th September. The success which has been 
obtained by the Java Cinchona planters was shown to 
be due to the care taken to grow the richest possible 
bark, The climatic conditions in Java are undoubtedly 
more favourable than in India; but, on the other hand, 
the Dutch planter is more heavily taxed than the 
planter in this country. If the principal of selection 
based on analysis is followed, and if cinchona are 
grown on Suitable soil, and well cultivated, sthe 
cinchona industry in Southern India might be 
revived with a very good prospect of success. 

(d) Subordinate Staf.—Messrs. H. VY. Ryan and E, 
Collins, the Superintendents of the Dodabetta and 
Nedivattam estates and Mr. D. Campbell, the Manager, 
of the Head office, have done very good work during 
the year. The work of the office has been largely 
increased, owing to quinine being supplied to other 
provinces including Native States, and as there has 
been no increase in the establishment, the work has 


at times been very heavy. 
(Signed) W M. STANDEN, 
: Director, 


STATEMENT showing the Receipts and Expenditure 
of the Government Cinchona Plantations, 
Nilgiris, for 1899-1900, 

Receipts. 


Classification. Budget Received Actuals up to the 
estimate. estimate. end of the year, 


° Rs, RS. RS. A. P; 
Sale of 7,2772 lb. 
tinine........ 68,000 98,000 1,26,104 14 6 
Sale of 2,778 lb. 
febrifuge ..... 30,000 20,000 27,868 0 0 
Sale of 5454 lb. 
cinchona bark 450 450 185 15 8 
Sale of 12,10-16lb. 
SCOD veoes-oe AiG ee 00 8 @ 
Sile of 171 1b. 
jalap -.... 550 oe 171 0 0 
Miscellaneous.. 1,000 1,550 2,090 12: 1 
Total..... 1,00,000 1,20,000 1,656,471 2 10 
> 
TANNING IN INDIA. 


The Indian Mechanic says: At the present time 
tanning might almost be said to rank among the 
decadent industries of India, although it is but a 
few years since the prosperity of Indian tanners 
became quasi-proverbial. The enormous export trade 
in tanned skins and hides that was done by Madras 
a few years ago, was a trade that yielded laree 
profits. Now, however, not only are profits reduce 
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but in many instances tanners have incurred heavy 
losses, output has been reduced, and the whole trade 
has lost ground. Not only this, Some 10 years 
ago factories were opened in Calcutta for the purpose 
of drying skins and hides, and the dried articles 
began to be largely exported to the United States 
of America, where they underwent the tanning pro- 
cesses. The reason for this was not merely that 
American tanning produced better leather, but also 
that it was both more expeditious and cheaper. More 
recently a ‘‘ pickling” process has been resorted to 
in Madras in place of tanning; and pickled skins 
are now being exported in lieu of tanned skins. Not 
that shipments of the latter have been stopped entirely. 
The pickled article has only partially taken the place 
of the tanned but unless some considerable improve- 
ments are made in the process of tanning resorted 
to in Southern India, it appears probable that every 
year will see an increased proportion of the skins 
and hides of the country exported in an untanned 
atate, so that they may undergo in America or England 
the cheaper and more expeditious processes of tann- 
ing than are in vogue there. 


Circumstances such as those briefly alluded to, 
Jend additional interest to any practical suggestions 
for the improvement of local tanning or for the 
introduction of new tanning agents. We are led, 
therefore, to call attention to the latest number of 
the Agricultural Ledger (No. 9 of 1899) wherein the 
merits of Tari or Turi pods asa tanning agent are 
discussed. Hitherto Tari appears to have been re- 
garded chiefly as a dye-producer, but in the publica- 
tion, under notice a report on an analysis of the pods 
by Professor Wyndham R. Dunstan, M.A., F.R.S., 
Director of the Scientific Department, Imperial 
Institute, ,London, calls attention to the valuable 
properties of the plant as a tanning agent. In some 
localities in India, the Vari pods are already used 
for tanning purposes, but the properties of the plant 
do not appear to be generally-known, and its 
cultivation is perhaps not as extended as it should 
be. Professor Dunstan, after distinguishing between 


‘Cesalpinia digyna (Lari or Leri) and Cesalpinia coriaria’ 


(Divi-divi) rermarks upon the analysis of the pod 
cases of the former. The pods, it may be remarked, 
‘hold two thick-shelled peas which contain oil, but 
very little tanning matter. The seeds are removed, 
the pod-case is then ground alone. It is easily pow- 
dered, and from the powder water readily dissolves 
the ‘tanning constituents, furnishing a liquid which 
is of a light or dark brown colour, according to its 
strength, Professor Dunstan recently analysed three 
samples of Divi-divi pods, with the result that the 


“poorest showed 19°73 per cent. of tanning matter, 
‘the best 32°79 per cent., the average about 30 per 


cent. When he came to analyse the powdered pod» 
cases of the Teri, he arrived at a percentage of over 
50 per cent. of tanning matter, and in one instance 
(a sample from Assam) the percentage was nearly 
60. Commenting on this, Professor Dunstan remarks 
that is clear that the tanning value of Teri is 
greater than that of the South American Divi-divi. 
Moreover, in the case of Divi-divi the usual plan 
is to prepare for the use of the tanner and ‘ex- 
tract” of the material, but the pod-cases of the 
Teri are so rich in tanning that the material could 
be used direct by the tanner without the previous 
preparation of an extract, “‘ which, as is well-known- 
is a disadvantageous process, since it always leads 
to a considerable enhancement in colour,” With 
the view of obtaining a practical opinion as to the 
tanning value of this Teri powder, a sample was 
furnished to a well-known tanning expert, who re- 
ports that he is much impressed with the results 
obtained. They compare very favourably! with those 
contained by the best Divi-divi, whilst the aqueous 


liquor from C. digyna did not appear to undergo 
_ the injurious fermentation that is the difficulty in 


the use of C, coriaria. Professor Dunstan gives in 
tabular form the results of the analysis of three 
specimens of the powdered pod-cases of C, digyna, 
aecived from Burma and Assam (though he errone- 
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ously refers to one of the Burma samples as from 
Bombay). The table is as follows :— 


CsALPINIA DiGyNA. 


Be Beas me) me 
Fi 28 3 @2e wa s 
A 6 Ow 8 is OR a MS es aia 
oS Zz 3 Bias ra i cal z) nl ol 
A fis Whence §&, BD: «BB n past) ag 
Ay 8 received, 9 25 4 Uke ry 
Rawr g s29 $2 88 4 
2 25" as Aa < 
qa | = 
SJ ees a a 
Pegqu Circle. 
6,021 6,258 Bombay.... 1:07 53°82 61-95 14-08 3-28 
Eastern Circle. 
6,372 4,857 Burma.... 10°93 53°86 62°83 14-86 3°76 
9,293 10,795 Assam...... 11:40 59°89 65°80 12°73 1°84 


The sample from Assam is the richest in tannin. 
No sample was sent from Madras, and we are not 
aware to what extent, if any, the plant is available 
in the Southern Presidency. 


Mr. David Hooper, in an introduction to Professor 
Dunstan’s report in the Agricultural Ledger, brietly 
sketches the history of ‘l'eri-pods, but makes no 
allusion to it as growing in Madras. The earliest 
samples tested were from Chittagong, where the plant 
was growing wild. Mr. John Tail, of Kidderpore, 
tanned a skin exclusively with the pods, and the 
process of tanning extended over four days. He re- 
marked :—“ The leather I conceive to be of a very 
superior quality, possessing not only an equality in 
softness with that tanned with Divi-divi (Cesal- 
pina corvaria), but surpassing it in colour and 
appearance, and is consequently capable of being 
used far more extensively for tanning purposes, es- 
pecially when a bright colour is required, than the 
Divi-divi.’” Some years ago, Messrs. Cammiade Bro- 
thers, of Madras, wrote to the Reporter on Eco- 
nomic Products, Calcutta :—* The pods of Cesalpinia 
diyna are said to yield leather as white as snow. 
If that report is correct, this tannin ought to cut 
out ali others in Madras, provided it can be grown 
cheaply.”’ Mr.» Evans, Chemist, of the Tanners’ 
Laboratory, Bristol, has reported upon the pods:— 

“They yield abont 33 per cent. of tannic acid, 
which is in some measure like that of the babul 
(Acacia arabiea) pods, which vives a cream-coloured 
precipitate ; but this unites with gelatine in the form 
of a precipitate as white as driven snow, and its 
reactions with other chemicals give divers colours, 
which will make it equally attractive to the dyer. 
In saying this much, we can say with satisfaction 
as a chemist that it is almost perfect; what may 
be its behaviour in the tannery remains to be proved.” 

Enough has been said to show that the merits of 
Teri as a tanning agent are considerable. As to the 
plant itself, a report from Prome describes it asa 
thorny scandent shrub growing on low ground and 
near streams in forest without bamboo. From Toun- 
goo we learn that the tree is never found in country 
that is in the least hilly, nor in country that is 
swampy. Its habitat par excellence is a level ground, 
either near the banks of streams or on waste: land 
near villages, deserted village sites being favourite 
spots. Another report describes the leaves as, 
generally speaking, bearing avery close resemblance 
to those of the tamarind tree, while the pods are 
smaller, and the tree itself is seldom higher than 
10 feet. The pods when ripe are roasted, and the 
seeds then eaten, principally by the younger rortion 
of the population. If a large quantity be eaten in 
this way, it has an intoxicating effect. ; 

It would be interesting to know if this plant 
grows wild in any parts of Southern India, and we 
trust that oar present remarks will direct sofficient 
attention to the subject to elicit some information 
on this point. There is little room for doubt 
that the local tanning industry must gradually die 
out unless some special agent such as the above 
can be produced locally.—The Leather Trades’ Review, 
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BONE MBAL. 


We are constantly being asked by our readers 
whether we consider bone meal (or bone dust) to 
be # good manure; whether it should be used in 
a fine or coarse state, and whether it is good for 
this or that crop. It appears to us that a few 
words of explanation are necessary. To begin with, 
bone meal as a fertiliser scarcely has an equal; 
mixed with saltpetre, cowdung, castor-cake, or linseed- 
cake it has been found to produce very heavy out- 
turns when used for field crops. For coffee it has 
been found to give excellent results, either alone 
or when mixed with other mannres. In the case of 
tea also it has been found to give very satisfactory 
results. To give our readers an idea of the value 
of bone meal compared with other manures in 
common use, we reproduce below analysis of ten 


samples of manures chemically analysed by Dr. J. 
W. Leather, Agricultural Chemist tu the Government - 
of India :— i 

d re] 

u Oia oO. 
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Manures. 2 es Sand. BAS 3 
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Per Per Per Per Per 


cent. cent. cent. cent. cent. 
. 34:01 8:18 48:27 044 1:15 
7°90 27°51 5:06 4°69 23°49 


Poudrett do 
Bone dust ais 


owdung (Bazar) -. 43°26 18°86 31-77 0°53 0:29 
Done ee and urine .. 62:15 17:92 15°82 0:59 0°38 
Dung alone .. . 80°06 10°94 7:51 0:36 0:29 
Lhitteralone .. . 46°68 26:28 20°57 0°84 0°37 
Dong alone .. -» 78°45 10:06 9:91 0°30 0:19 
Urine-earth from cattle 
getting concentrated food 16:73 10:11 65:29 0:44 0°23 
Urine-earth from cattle get- 

ting no concentrated food 11°63 8:73 68:39 0°33 0:20 
Sheepdung .. .. 50°01 16°26 26:02 0°87 0°53 

From the above it will be seen that bone dust 


had the smallest percentage of moisture and sand, 
and the largest percentage of organic matter, nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid; the two last named are the 
two most important elements of plant-food. Potash 
and lime are also important constituents of plants. 
Of the former, bone meal has a trace, and of the 
latter 28 per cent., against 0°28 per cent. in cowdung. 
Taking all the foregoing circumstances into con- 
sideration, it will be readily understood that bone 
meal is a very valuable manure. : 

So far we have only discussed the question from 
the planters and agriculturists, point of view. In 
the garden it has been found to be of immense 
value, not only for flowering plants in pots and in 
the open bed or border, but in the kitchen and fruit 
garden as well. We have seen some remarkable 
results obtained from the use of bone meal for roses, 
aroids, ferns, and even annuals, such as heartsease, 
stock, etc. We have seen it used in combination 
with Ichthemic guano and cowdung for flowering 
plants; and with linseed-cake and saltpetre for 
cabbages, cauliflower, turnip, knol-khol, etc.; also 
for vines, peaches, plums, etc., in combination with 
linseed-cake. It has been given as a surface dressing 
to the orange tribe with great benefit. Pomeloes, 
especially, derive great benefit from its use. There 
is au idea prevalent that it takes a long time before 
bone meal can be absorbed by plants. Chemically 
this is no doubt quite correct; in practice the re- 
sults obtained in the garden would seem to negative 
this theory. We have seen bone meal applied to 
Cannas, which were in a very poor condition. Two 
months after those very plants were over five feet 
high, and in robust growth, having sent up dozens 
of suckers. No other manure of any kind was 
applied. This would go to prove that the action 
ef bone meal is more rapid than is generally be- 
lieved. There is cone point on which some miscon- 
ception exists. It is considered by some that a coarse 
grist is useful for farm crops. Our own experience 
is that the finer the meal the more readily is it 
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assimilated by the roots of plants. Therefore in order to 
derive immediate benefit from this fertiliser it should 
always be used in the shape of fine powder, whether 
for field crops, garden or pot culture. To those wha 
intend exhibiting at the next flower show, whether 
flower, fruit or vegetables, we strongly ,recommend 
the use of bone meal.—Jndian Gardening and Planter. 
ee ES 


FRUIT CULTIVATION IN CEYLON 


THE EXPERIMENTS WITH ORANGE 
GROWING IN UVA. 

Under the first heading above, our London corres: 
pondent, in the portion: of his letter published yester- 
day, makes reference to the scheme contemplated 
by Mr. A. J. Pearson, of Messrs. Brown and Co. 
some years ago, for starting orange-groves in Uva» 
and says that he does not think the scheme ever, 
got beyond a newspaper article. One of our repre- 
sentatives, who saw Mr. Pearson yesterday, learns 
that the chief difficulty the latter experienced in 
starting the scheme on a large scale was his in- 
ability to secure a suitable piece of land. Owing 
to this, and not having sufficient time at his dis. 
posal, Mr. Pearson has been unable to carry on the 
scheme as vigorously as he could have wished. At 
the same time he has by no means lost interest in 
the subject,and, as a matter of fact, gets regularly 
every yearfrom Australia a fairly large number of 
trees for friends and others. Last year, for example, 
he imported about a thousand grafted orange and 
lemon trees. These have been planted in all parts 
of the island and are doing particularly well. On 
the Uva side they seem to thrive fhe best on 
account of the dry climate which prevails during 
the fruiting season, and at Hatton also they do 
well; but the weather, there is generally inclined 
to be wet at the time when the fruit is ripening. It 
would be impossible Mr. Pearson explained, to get 
accurate results of the experiments for a year or two, 
but many of the trees planted three years ago are NOW 
bearing fruit,andon asmall scale, the scheme hag 
been most successful. He thinks there are great pos- 
sibilities for the cultivation of oranges and lemons in 
Ceylon if suitable land could be obtained, 

Mr. Pearson is also of opinion that many of the 
deciduous sub-tropical fruits could be grown well in 
certain parts of the Island, such as the fig, peach, 
aprioot, nectarine, persimmon, Japanese plum, &. He 
states that he has seen splendid Peach trees at eleva- 
tions of 4,000 ft. and over, but the fruit on them indie 
cates them to be worthless mongrel seedlings, and 
there seems no reason why the very best varieties of 
grafted or budded trees should not do just as well. 
The deplorable habit of growing from seedis answer- 
able for the bad quality of fruit that is general in the 
island, and if people would only realise, when plante 
ing fruit trees, that when they plant a seedling 
tree, or grow from @ seed, the chances of obtaining fruit 
of decent quality are about 10 to one against, they 
would probably be at more pains to secure planta 
they could depend on. Then, in addition to the un- 
certainity as to the quality of the fruit, ithas to be 
borne in mind that seedling trees take about eight 
years to come into bearing, whereas a healthy grafted 
plant with proper cultivation may begin to shew fruit 
in two years from planting, and should certainly do 
so in three years. 

The orange industry in Jamaica has grown consider- 
ably of late years. That Island has no advantages 
over Ceylon as regards climate for citrus cultivation 
nor transport facilities, and it seems strange that an 
industry which is looked onas one of great importance 
in other parts of the world should be here so entirely 
negiected. BANE) GLY Ng 


QUEENSLAND ARROWROOT. 


With reference to the prices of arrowroot in Great 
Britain, which appear in British price lists as much 
hgher than can be obtained by the growers and 
manufactures of Queensland who export the article, 
we wish to draw attention to thefact that Queens- 
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land arrowroot, under the provisions of the Food 
and Drogs Act, cannot be sold in Great Britain 
as arrowroot, and this is a matter of great impor- 
tance to the growers here. The authorities in 
England, with whom the administration of the Act 
lies, have decided that the axticle made here and 
sent into the English market is not genuine arrow- 
root, because it is made from Canna edulis and not 
from Maranta arundinacea. Much correspondence has 
passed on the subject betweeen the Department of 
Agriculture here and the Acting Agent-general for 
the colony in England, Mr, Chas. S Dicken, who 
parcticularly interested himself in the matter, and 
placed himself in communication with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, with the result that arrowroot made in this 
colony from the Canna edulis, can be sold in Great 
Britain only when labelled “‘ Queensland Arrowroot.” 
The Hon. A. J, Thynne, when Minister for Agri- 
culture, advised growers not only so to designate the 
manufactured article, but to add the words ‘ Prepared 
from Canna edulis.’ So the matter stands; and 
when arrowroot is quoted in British price lists, it 
should be understood that in every case the standard 
arrowroots of St. Vincent, Natal, and Bermuda are 
referred to. 

Those prices were given in a letter from the Agent- 


General to the Minister for Agriculture, so far 
back as 1896, as follows :— 
Bermuda Bo a 23 2d per lb, 
Natal 56 Gadi; 
St. Vincent (1) 5 22 die: 
St. Vincent (2) 30 1gd 


The army and Navy Stores supplied samples of 
ve kinds with their prices, viz:— 


Bermuda 5 ob 23 64d per lb. 
Bermuda (kind) a Usdin; 
Natal (finest).. As 94d ,, 
St. Vincent .. fe oid) 

- St. Vincent (fine) 64d _ ,, 


The reason for the wide difference in value was 
the limited supply of Bermuda. There is no sample 
or price given for Queensland arrowroot for the 
reasons stated / 

“ Strictly speaking,’ says the Assistant Secretary 
of Inland Revenue, London, in a report on the 
subject to the Under Secretary of State, ‘the term” 
‘arrowroot, without prefix or qualification, should 
be restricted to the starch derived from plants of 
the genus Maranta, the most important member of 
which is Maranta arundinacea, a native of the West 
Indies, and which furnishes most of the genuine 
West Indian arrowroot. The Maranta starchd is per- 
fectly distinct in its physical character and proper- 
ties, and is readily identified under the microscope, 
A purchaser simply asking for arrowroot would 
presumably, by use and wont, expect to be supplied 
with Maranta starch. 

Tous-les-mois, or Queensland arrowroot, the pro- 

duct of the Canna edulis, is quite a different starch, 
and its physical properties and appearance are 
distinct from those of Maranta starch.” 
. We are informed by Messrs. Lahey Bros. that 
the price of the Queensland art‘cle has varied much 
in price, sometimes falling to 13d per lb. or £16 
per ton, with freight at 7d per lb, sometimes reaching 
as much as 4d per lb, or over £33 per ton. The 
average price in Brisbane, the Messrs. Lahey stated 
to range from £12 to £20, or, say, an average of 
£15 per ton.—Queensland Agricultural Journal. 
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HONEY PRODUCTION IN PALESTINE. 


The American Consul in Jerusalem, in a recent report 
gives an interesting account of the rear of bees and 
the production of honey in Palestine, which haa 
always been famous for its honey, although the methods 
in vogue were until lately very crude. ‘The develop- 
ment of the industry by the application of modern 
methods of late years is due to a family named 
Baldenspergen, which emigrated from Switzerland in 
1849 and settled at Artas, seven miles north of Jerusa- 
lem, near the famous pools of Solomon. The father 
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was always interested in bees and kept some in the 
native hives, which are long terra-cotta jars, and 
he aroused in his five sons an enthusiasm in the 
industry which has led to considerable results, In 
1880 they really commenced the work under an 
American teacher, and soon adopted the plan of 
carrying the bees about from place to place for, 
the best food. Thus from Ramleh they had the 
hives taken on women’s heads 12 miles to Yafa, 
where the orange-blossoms were plentiful, so that 
in April there was an abundant harvest of this kind 
of honey, while at other times it was obtained from 
cactus and acacia blossoms. From another apiary 
and in other places harvests were obtained from 
lemon blossoms and from wild thyme. In 1884 the 
50 hives at Yafaalone yielded 6,000 lb. of honey in 
less than a month. The Turkish officials soon cast 
thier eyes on the industry as a source of taxation, 
and at first charged about 5d. per hive, but shortly 
after enormously increased the amount payable by 
counting every door, window, and hole through 
which, the bees could be seen at work as hives, 
so that 150 hives counted as 2,000. After much 
litigation the Baldenspergers were found to owe the 
authorities £100 on account of a single apiary. This 
they refused to pay, whereupon the houses were sold 
by auction in Jerusalem at 5s. each, but when the 
officials came to deliver the hives to the purchaser, 
as they were bound to do, it was found that the 
bottom boards of the hives were unhooked, and the 
bees swarmed out to attack their disturbers. A com- 
promise had to be made and the bees remained with 
their original owners. Then the local sheikhs de- 
manded toll whenever an apiary was moved near 
their villages, otherwise the hives were stolen, fire 
or water being used to kill the bees. Indeed, now, 
about a tenth of the honey has to be given away 
as blackmail. Occasionally even camel-loads of hives 
on their way from one feeding-ground to another 
ave stolen by the Beduins, so that the industry is 
beset by many obstacles and calls for patience, tact, 
and perseverance. A colony is about 35,000 to 50,000 
bees, and in distributing these colonies great care 
is taken not to overstock any special locality. The 
Baldenspergers do a considerable business to export- 
ing queen bees, and when their enterprise was 
threatened by excessive taxation, they sold a large 
number of their hives to natives, whom they had 
trained, and to the Jewish colony in the plain of 
Sharon, so that there are now 700 hives at work in 
the country in addition to their own colonies. Queen 
bees exported by them have sold for as much as £3 
each in America. All the honey produced finds # 
good market in Hurope.—English paper. 
—<p~>-___----—— 


LECTURE ON ORANGE CULTURE: 
BY HON. J. T. PALACHE. 


I will proceed to point out what is to my mind 
the best method of establishing a grove. Seleot a 
well drained piece of ground, let the size be ac- 
cording, to your means, clear it of all noxious vege- 
tation, then line it in 20 feet square. It is best to 
begin with to get plants of good varieties from a 
mursery. Afterwards, as you extend your cultivation, 
I will point out how you can supply yourself with 
your own budded plants. Dig the holes four feet 
in circumference and two feet deep—then put your 
plants in, being careful to see that they have been 
carefully taken up with all the fibrous roots, and 
in planting lay these carefully out on some loose 
soil so as to enable the roots to begin to take up 
the nutriment from the earth at the earliest pos- 
sible period. If the weather is dry cut back all 
the leaf branches, if wet you can leave them on, 
and if the plants have been carefully lifted and 
planted they wil grow without any stoppage. If the 
weather is very dry, water for about a week every 
day, after that every other day, until you are satis- 
fied that the plants have fairly started. Then pro- 
ceed to cultivate the spaces between with catch 
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crops—beans, corn, cassava, potatoes, yams, etc., 
taking care always to keep round each plant clear 
go as io prevent crowding. The citrus plant cannot 
stand crowding or overshading as it immediately 
under such circumstances develops disease and 
blight. Keep the soil for about four feet round the 
plant well forked, so as to let in light and air, and 
thus procure the best advantages of sunshine and 
showers. 


Having started your grove—set to work to get a 
nursery. Prepare a seed bed by ploughing a nice level 
piece of land free from stones. Open trenches about 
one inch deep and one foot apart. Get Seville 
orange or hog shaddock seed and drop them in the 
trenches about one inch apart, and cover lightly. 
And when the seeds begin to grow be careful to 
keep the land round about well stirred. and free 
from weeds. It is well to steep your seeds the 
night before you piant out in a solution of bitter- 
wood, to prevent them being eaten by any mice and 
other pests. When these plants are about eight 
months old they will be fit to put outin the nursery. 
Prepare the nursery land carefully. Plough deeply 
and then harrow it off. A portion of your grove 
in which you have not planted catch crops will do 
for this purpose and wili effect a great economy, 
as whilst you are cultivating your nursery stock, 
you are also cultivating and improving your grove 
trees. Line off in rows two feet apart and drill 
out the plants six inches apart, and as they grow, 
stire the land round about well and keep the weeds 
down so as to give your piants all the advantages to 
be derived from the soil. Twelve months after the 
time of planting out from the nursery the plants 
will be ready to be budded. And if your grove trees 
have got on well you will get plenty of bud-wood from 
them, by cutting back some of the superflous shoots 
which they have put out. And I think I will best 
serve the purpose by giving you a practical lesson 
in budding—all the materials for which I have at hand. 
After the bud has beenin 14 days—If you see it 
still green and beginning to close round the edges, 
you may be certain it has taken. Cut back the 
atock about six to nine inches from the bud, Those 
that have not taken, you leave to rebud another 
day. It is advisable not to cut the top quite off 
but half through and bend over the head, so as not to 
get an over-fiow of sap to the bud and endanger 
its existence by repletion. Whenthe bud has grown 
about a foot, and has hardened up, remove the top 
altogether and give the bud shoot the benefit of the 
entire flow of sap, it will then be able to utilize it 
all. When the bud is about three months old, with 
the aid of a sharp strong scissors, clip the head of 
the stoek quite close to the fapex of the bud, and 
this gradually heals over making for the plant one 
straight trunk, and you soon lose sight of the point 
where the bud was put in. 1% willsurprise you how 
quickly these buds grow and how soon they outstrip 
seedlings. This grape fruit which you see here was 
only budded last November, Andan important ad- 
vantage not to be lost sight of in building is, that 
it isthe only method of propagating the citrus 
family to ensure getting the original variety you 
wish, as owing to the ease with which the blossoms 
of this family: are fertilized by bees and other 
insects, seedlings are always furtive and’ producing 
‘all sorts of hybrids, most of which are useless for 
any purpose. This shaddock is from a tree budded 
August gone, three years, from the far-famed Cinna- 
mon Hill Shaddock, and it has come perfectly true 
“#0 the original in shape and quality. Here also are 
Grape fruit budded from the Wilton Grape Fruit 
which in flavour, shape and quality, are the exact 
counterpart of the fruit from the parent tree. 
Here also are Navel Oranges, the bud of which 
came by book parcel post from the Riverside 
Groves in distant California, and not one of the trees 
from which these fruit were gathered are yet four 
wcyears old—some of them barely three. I think these 
pre examples which sufficiently prove that propa. 
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gation by budding is the best to adopt and vastly 
superior to all others. The next question tha 
should occupy the citrus growers attention is. wha 
are the best varieties to grow. Iam quite certain that 
of oranges there is no finer variety than the ordi- 
nary Jamaica Orange; and with cultivation, selection 
and propagation by budding, it willin time hold its 
own with any variety in the world; but in the 
meantime as our best market isin America, we have 
to consider the tasteand prejudices of the consumers 
—hence it is well to calculate {the varieties most 
highly thought of in America. Another very important 
desideratum is to have such varieties that come 
in at different periods of the season. To have a crop 
coming gradually to maturity and extending over 
the whole season, the following varieties. will be 
found to meet these requisites toa great extent:— 
Boones Early—the earliest in cultivation in Florida, 
ripens in September, andI feel certain from what I 
see on my trees, this variety will be still earlier in 
Jamaica. The two next earliest are Centennial and 
Parson Brown—the Centennial is a very prolific 
bearer with a fine shaped fruit, follows close on 
Boones Early. The Parson Brown is avery fine Orange 
indeed, large and well shaped and a heavy bearer. 
For mid-crop, the Jaffe, Washington Navel, Pine 
Apple and the blood varieties, such as Ruby Blood 
Jaffa, Blood and Maltese Blood are the best. The 
Washington Navel is the favourite Orange in California 
and the most generally grown there. This Orange 
I have discovered growing naturally here, and | have 
the word of a gentleman who has eaten this fruit 
in the Riverside Groves, that our Jamaica Navel 
is as good in allrespects as its valued relative in 
California, Now here is the native Orange to 
to propagate and cultivate. We in Jamaica think 
too little of these things, and the following facts 
will illustrate what I mean. Thirty years ago the 
Washington Department of Agriculture sent to Bahia 
in South America, andgot10 trees of this variety, 
when they arrived in Washington only two were 
alive— when planted, only one grew; and it is from 
this one tree that the thousands of acre were planted 
in California now yielding million of dollare to their 
fortunate owners. Twenty-five years.ago Captain 
Rivett brought from Bahia two -trees of this very 
Orange and planted them at Petersfield, in St. 
Andrew—both grew, and up to two years ago they were 
the only two trees known in she Island. The Jaffa 
and Pine Apple are very viggrous growers in our 
Island climate and bid fairto make large compact 
trees capable of producing heavy crops of fruit 
and I notice in the Parson Brown and Jaffa, an 
almost entire absence of attacks of insects and 
disease of all sorts which is quite remarkable, and 
for these reasons 1 would recommend these varieties 
for cultivation above all others. The late varieties 
—Hart’s Tardiff, Kings’s and Californian Joppa 
completea list which I think, will enable the grove 
owner to have Oranges from September to June of 
the following year, without the great loss from over- 
ripe fruit which would naturally be the case if 
only the early varieties were planted—or the long 
waiting, if only the late varieties were cultivated. 
The Joppa is a comparatively new variety. It is 
quite thornless and bears a seedless fruit, and it is 
said that the fruit will remain on the trees perfectly 
sound until June. Of the fancy varieties the Daisy 
Tangerine and the Satsuma are the best to grow, as 
they have a tough, leathery skin, which makes them 
keep well and good travellers. Ihe Satsuma has only 
recently been introduced from Japan, and it is said 
that its keeping and travelling qualities are so good 
whilst preserving the colour and qualities of Tangerine 


that itwillsoon take the place of all other fancy 


varieties. Another variety of the citrus family th 

is much valued in the Northern markets are a 
and the varieties best for cultivation here are Genoa 
and Villa Franca, The mode of culture and propa: 
gation is the same as oranges, but much greater 
care is required in the gathering, airing, and pagk- 
ing of the fruit, The above varieties grow herg 
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With great vigor; and from the fact that I am now 
gathering fruit from trees not yet three years old, 
I feel confident in recommending the culture of 
Lemons to you as likely to add at no distant date, 
avaluable quota to our fruit exports. Yet another 
variety of valuable citrus family ,is the Pomelo or 
Grape Frait. Americans have developed a_ great 
taste for this fruit, and when it gets better known 
in Europe it may have a great future, and be a 
source of wealth to this community; for no where 
else can better. Grape {Fruit be grown ; and the 
rapidity with which this fruit grows and begins 
to bear is very encouraging. Some of our native 
varieties are excellent, whilst there are a great 
many bad and-rubbishy hybrids that it will be 
useless to waste time and space to cultivate. Of 
the imported varieties Royal Pomelo, Triumph 
Walters and March Seedless are the best ; whilst of 
natives, the Wilton and the Windsor are the best 
that can be procured, althongh there are no doubt, 
several other good varieties in the country. But 
whatever you do, select a variety of proved good 
quality. It will always pay to grow the best. 
The cultivation and propagation are the same as for 
oranges. The greatest troubles that the orange 
grower has to contend with are insect pests and 
disease. Butthe grove owner should bear in mind 
that his best weapon against these enemies is careful 
and constant good cultivation. Bear in mind always 
that insects and disease will always attack the 
sickly and weakly plants: whilst the well cultivated, 
vigorous growing plant will have within itself power 
to resist and throw off the attacks of its enemies, the 
weakly illcultivated plant will easily succumb. It 
pays therefore to keep out weeds and ply {the cultiva- 
tor regularly through your groves, if for no other 
reason than to keep your plants in vigorous growth, 
go that they may be able to resist the encroach- 
ments of their natural enemies. Time will not per- 
mit me to give you an elaborate lis of Latin and 
Greek names of the insects that are enemies to 
citrus cultivation, but the coloured plate which I 
have here will show you which are your friends 
and which are your enemies, for by that wonderful 
provision of a beneficial providence one set of insects 
prey on the other, so as to preserve the balance of 
nature. There is however one active little enemy to 
combat against ; an enemy whose name is legion, and 
whe if allowed to follow out its own plans willnip off 
the embryo leaves of the plants the moment they 
appear above the ground. Irefer to those very indus- 
¢rious creatures whom the primers hold up to us as 
an example to emulate, butit could be wished that 
_their proverbial industry was more tempered with 
judgment in consideration for struggling humanity. 
T mean ants, of course. They evidently regard your 
citrus leaves as special dainties, and must be taught 
to keep their distance. An application of air slaked 
lime or hard wood ashes on the seedling bed and a 
planting of strong solution of bitterwood on the larger 
¢rees, will damp their ardour. Another enemy is the 
rust mite which attacks and destroys the fruit and 
exhausts the oil cells and renders the orange unmar- 
ketable. Hereis an orange attacked therewith. A 
solution of one pound whale oil soap to five gallons 
of water, and applied with a brush to the affected 
parts of a tree just before the blooming seasen, is an 
effective remedy. Sulpher is also a good thing to 
apray with for this insect. The scale insect ig another 
dangerous enemy, and I have here a limb with some 
gcale on it. The Laybird is its greatest enemy, 
but if no Ladybirds arein your grove a solution of 
lime, kerosene oil and water is a very effective 
remedy. And here is one ofthe most deadly enemies 
to citrus cultivation, the beetle, we know as Fidler. 
It feedsin the leaves of the trees, then deposits ita 
eggs at the root of the trees, and in time produces 
the larvss which feeds on the bark of the roots. and 
as the roots are barked the whole tree ere long [feels 
the loss of its necessary nutrition, and twig after 
twig, branch after branch, dies back, often puzzling the 
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owner to determine the trouble. So soon as you 
notice the dying back begin, search carefully ronnd 
the root of the tree, and you will find numbers of 
larva, very like ‘‘ Mackaka’’ worm but smaller with 
a hard black pointed beak. Dealout death to every 
one and apply about half lb. of sulphate of ammonia 
and this will drive them away. Prune the trees, 
carefully back, removing all dead or dying branches. 
Prone the roots also cutting away the barked roots 
to give those left alive a chance to recover vigour. 
Wage perpetual war against Mr. Fidler wherever 
you see him—let death be his certain lot and thus 
keep down a dangerous pest..—Journal of the Jamatea 
Agricultural Society. 


a 
TEA CIRCULAR ON TEA REFUSE 
THA WASTE AND DAMAGED 
TEA FROM MESSRS. BARLOW 
AND CO. 37, STRAND, 
CALCUTTA. 


Dear Sirs,—A considerable quantity of the above 
occurs on all factories from various causes, and is 
swept out of the tea house and thrown among the 
bushes or on the ash-heap. Hitherto there has been 
nothing else todo withit. Wehavye, however, lately 
learned that, though useless for human consumption, 
it has a certain value for other purposes. We recom- 
mend yeu, therefore, to have all the following collected 
and put into good old rice bags and sent down tousin 
these bags, when we will dispose of it for you to the 
best advantage- 

Tea Fluf.—This is fairly abundant in every part of the 
sifting room, and should be regularly cleared off the 
walls, roofs, beams, etc. 

Tea Refuse.—This includes all pickings during sift- 
ing. Tea blown into odd corners from the dryers, 
teas accidentally left in the corners or under bins, 
etc., etc., till soft and unfit for mixing with seund 
and marketable teas, 

Tea Sweepings.—This includes all tea house sweep- 
ings after the work is done, freed of dirt and 
dusty earth or sand as far as possible. 

Damaged Tea.—Any tea rendered unfit for mixing 
with sound and marketable tea, from any cause 
whatever, such as water, fire, or smoke, should be 
collected and put separately into bags. Any sunk 
tea, or tea otherwise damaged by water, should be re- 
dried as soon as possible. 

It is however, to be practically noted that any such 
damaged tea isto be kept entirely separate, and not 
mixed with the above, till you have received in- 
structions as to what is to be done with it. 

Such tea should not be thrown away, as it is of 
some value. 

Tea Dust.—Not fit for human consumption on ac- 
count of the earthy dust mixed with it, should be sent 
down in bags. 

We believe itis the practice with some concerns 
to sell the above refuse locally. This is a most 
objectionable practice, as it frequently gets into the 
hands of natives in Calcutta, and possibly out of 
India, and is sold as tea much to the detriment of the 
repatation of Indian teas. The practice is, therefore, 
most harmful, apart from all sanitary considerations. 
We trust you willdo your best to stop such traffic. 

We give our absolute gurantee that none of the, 
supplies of the above sent to us will be used for 
human consumptionin any way whatever. 

N.B.—Tea stalks by themselves are useless and 
should not be sent down, as we are advised at present, 
but any normal mixture of stalks with the above re- 
fuse will not effect the sale. 

Please advise us about what quantity of the above 
you will have available from now to the end of the 
present season, On hearing from you, instructions 
will be sent to you for forwarding it to Calcutta, 


We are, Dear Sirs, yours faithfully, Per Pro Barlow 


and Co, H. W. Surcuirre,—Indian Gardening, 
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COFFEE IN DAYS OF OLD IN CEYLON, 
(By a Coffee Planter of the ‘‘Forties”.) 
Dublin, Sept. 4. 
Tread the Overland Observer and find allu- 
sions therein to things that draw me back to the 
good old times when in full vigour f roamed over 
the hills looking after coolies, engaged in holing, 
lining, and planting. My first experience was 
on ‘‘Alpittykande,” the property of Robert Craig 
and ‘‘ Mahaleecumbura,” the property of Post- 
master-General Lee and Mr. Saunders of the 
Customs. In those days when forest Jandscould 
be got at 5s the acre, many of the Civil Servants 
invested and some made money. 
My object in writing this note was on seeing 
‘* ALPITTYKANDE’ 
mentioned, in a late issue of the Observer. I 
well recollect when I traced a path from the 


Monument and had it widened out to 
run ‘‘pack bullocks,” for I did not like my 
men to be beasts of burden. Subsequently 


the track was extended to Gampola, and as this 
track succeeded well, a deputation ot the 
Superintendents waited on me from the other 
side of the main road, asking m_ to trace a path 
to their estates. These were the first private roads 
in the Kaduganawa district, and to show their 
value ‘‘ Alpittykande,” Mr. Craig’s property, sold 
tor £12,000, Messrs. Lee and Saunders were 
offered £35,000 by the same purchaser, but refused 
and subsequently lost. in the disastrous years 
1845-1846 and 1847, when I gave a bushel of parch- 
ment for a bushel inferior rice, 

Well, to return to 
f COBFEE ‘ 

which was ruined by hoe and scraper, I must 
bear record to the only practical Planter I ever 
met in Ceylon (George Crosbie), After he had 
planted ‘‘ Bowhill,” near Nawalapitiya, he never 
allowed hoe or scraper to be used by any of the 
weeding gangs : instant dismissal was the punish- 
ment of any infringement, The consequence of 
his wise rule was a growth of moss all over the 

lanted portion, and in seasons when shorthanded 
he had the berry picked from under the trees and 
cleaned at his store, such coffee realising 5s per 
ewt. more than parchment cleaned at Colombo. 
After his death new-fangled ideas were intro- 
duced, hoe and scraper came into requisition and 
soon the soil which ‘‘ G C” tried to secure for the 
nourishment of the coffee tree was running off as 
pea-soup to enrich lowlying paddy fields ; the 
trees roots exposed and gradual decay. For ten 
years the average of Bowhill was 16 ewt. 1 qr. 
151b. per acre ; after the new change it dropped off 
to 9ewt. 7 qr. 5 lb. and 3ewt. per acre and even- 
tually like all estates similarly treated, became 
‘worthless. Poverty brought disease which like 
‘any other plague extends and lays hold of good and 
bad, Inthis case, however, there was no remedy, 
foras coffee is a surface feeder and the soil which 
should be strictly conserved was wasted. The soil 
on Ceylon hills is Jight, and never ean be replaced 
by any artificial manure, and to keep cattle is 
unproductive, as 1 know by experience. I never 
saw a coolie drophis basket of manure beside a 
tree that had to be holed to receive it, but I said 
there goes3s, 

How far 

THA 

will pay I have no opinion to offer as Inever was 
jengagedinitsculture. It is a shrub that will grow 
ee neialogel tothe Fortof Galle, and 
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from what little experience I gleaned from a re- 
lative modern machinery has not added to the 
flavour of, tea... I recollect the small plot Mr, 
Grant had on the road from Nuwara Eliya to 
Kandy which was cured by hand: labowr, and 
certainly none of the machine-enred tea can at all 
come up to it in jflavour. Mr. G. always sold his 
at three rupees a lb. and I would give that amount 
in. preference to Js of the present stuff sold 
under the name of Tea. The Beaulys of Dublin 
have still a small quantity of tea, part of a cargo 
that they had from China about 50 years ago. On 
State days they regale friends (they belong to 
the Society of Friends) and no greater treat could 
be offered. This particular tea was hand-cured. 


cee ae eee 


CEYLON PLANTERS’ RUBBER 
SYNDICATH, LD, 


This is the title of a proposed Company of 
which the memorandum and_ articles. of 
Association appeared in a recent Gazette, 
The object is to acquire lands in the Malay, 
Peninsula or elsewhere for the purpose of 
producing rubber, tea, coffee, cinchona, 
cacoa, cardamoms, rhea, ramie, plants, trees, 
etc., and the nominal capital is R90,000 
divided into 180 shares of R500 each. The 
signatories are:—A R Wilson-Woed,. Kota- 
gala; ©-W. H Aitken, Dikoya; Wm. P 
Halliley, Nanuoya; P J. Gaisford, Talawa- 
kele; Prior S Palmer, Dimbula; Ernest 
Hamilton, Dolosbage; and Harry Whitham, 
Dolosbage. 


EXPERIMENTAL TEA CULTIVATION IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In the last report of the British Consul at Charles- 
ton asection is devoted to describing the results of 
experiments in tea growing in the State. AtSummer:- 
ville the experiments began about ten years ago. At 
the beginning they were conducted on a small scale, 
but they have been gradually increased, until now 
over 50 acres have been planted with tea. When the 
plants arrive at full bearing the yield’ should be at 
least 10,006 lb. of high-grade tea annually, and this, 
it is supposed, will suffice to show conclusively whether 
tea may be profitably grown under existing local con- 
ditions of climate, soil, &c. The problem of pros 
viding cheap labour for gathering the leaf was solved 
by training a band of negro children. The South 
Fraser tea garden, containing a little over two acres, 
has done very well so far. he bushes were raised 
from seed plantedin 1892, produced from a celebrated 
garden near Hang-chau. This tea is not exported from 
China, as it costs about 6s 6d per lb. at Hang-chau, 
The Summerville garden is in very good condition, the 
unsuccessful plants amounting to about 4 per cent 
only, and visitors acquainted with Oriental gardens 
have expressed surprise at its luxuriant and uniform 
growth, comparing favourably with similar gardens in 
the Hast. The bushes are thick, somewhat low in 
growth, and globular in form, the leaf, as a rule, 
being rather small and quite tender, and adapted for 
the manufacture of either green or black tea, The 
soil is a clay loam, with a stiff, dry subsoil; it hag 
been heavily enriched every spring with a high-grade 
fertilizer at the rate of 600)b, to the acre, and tha 
yield of dry tea last year reached 500 lb. per acre, 
while few gardens in China yield over 2001b. The 


- 1898 crop amounted to 3,000 1b. in all, and was sold at 


a profit of about 25 per cent. Ths black tea produced 
there has.a distinctly characteristic favour, aud, like 
some of the choicer Oriental teas, its liquor hag moug 


= 
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strength than the colouz indicates. The severe cold 
weather of last winter appears to have conclusively 
tested tea culture in South Carolina,so far as climate 
is concerned. The unusually cold weather did not 
materially diminish the crop, the percentage of plants 
apparently injured was small, and of those killed still 
smaller ‘The production is necessarily dear, owing to 
the comparatively high price of labour, and this diffi- 
culty must be met by greater productiveness, substitu- 
tion of machinery for hand labour in the factory, and 
by the cultivation and manufacture of those qualities 
of tea which, from inherent chemical causes, cannot 
be transported from the Hast without losing their 
delicacy of flavour. One essential to greater product- 
jveness is abundance of the richest plant food, natural 
or artificial. High-class teas in the Hast are dried at 
low temperatures in order to preserve those volatile 
a ee that give them delicacy and flavour. They 

o not retain their best qualities for any length of time, 
and cannot for this reason be advantageously shipped 
abroad. Herein may be found the most profitable field 
for tea experiment in America, as there can be no 
competition from abroad in the higher grades if it can 
be demonstrated that their successful cultivation is 
possible. It has been suggested that probably the best 
chanee for success in this direction will lie in the 
development of selections of long Pekoe tips for the 
manufacture of Mandarin tea such as is made in China. 
—London Zimes, Sept. 3. 


a 


PUMPKINS AS A FODDER. 


Writing to the Auckland News, a farmer says : “My 
experience with the pumpkin is, all the animals that 
I have, including the cats, relish it; cooked or uu: 
cooked, every part, seeds and all, disappear quickly. 
or a number of years I have used various foods for 
dairy purposes—potatoes, turnips of several kinds, 
mangolds, also green maize. The root crops are 
costly to produce; too great a percentage of water 
jn them. The mangold gives vell-flavoured milk and 
butter when used or fed with good grass hay. The 
best results I obtained was from the pumpkin with 
grass hay and prairie-grass. Whatever the experi- 
ence of others may be, my opinion is that the three 
above-mentioned foods are superior to all others for 
dairying or fattening purposes. The pumpkin is 
highly, nutritious, the prairie grass is far superior to 
any of the other grasses as hay, or used in the green 
state. The pumpkin is easy of cultivation, cleaa 
to handle, no cost of digging as in root crops. Should 
anyone elect to use the three foods, and after fair 
trial they find them more suitable aud profitable 
foods, their advice and knowledge would be very 
acceptable. ‘Ihe most, convenient method to produce 
the pumpkin and prairie-grass would be to grow both 
in one suitable paddock—say three acres—one acre 
pumpkins, and two acres grass. When pumpkins are 
taken off, prepare for grass; break up one acre of 
graas, and use for pumpkins, or, in other words, use 
in rotation, A stack of good meadow hay as a stand- 
by is very desirable. The result will be, with a good 
shelter shed, good milk and butter, and rich manure.” 


————————— 


REID’S BREAKER OR TEA LEAF 
EQUALISING MACHINE. 
AN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT. 


“A machine that has been before the public for 
a number of years, and one that has proved its 
merits and usefulness by the large number of sales, 
jg the Self-Feeding Tea Breaking Machine, intro- 
duced by Mr. George Reid, of the Meleng Tea 
Estate. , 

An improvement has recently been made in 
this machine. The hopper arrangement and the 
‘uted roller have been done away with, and a 
Marge rocking tray is substituted. It was found 
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at times when the tea was carelessly fed into the 
hopper, that more dust was made than was 
desirable, and moreover, foreign substances, such 
as nails, pieces of bamboo, &c., which in the best 
regulated tea-houses do sometimes manage to find 
their way into the tea bulk, were not easily de- 
tected. She rocking tray, above alluded to, pre- 
sents a large surface, on which a whole basketful 
of tea may be emptied, and spread out, the tea 
being gradualiy moved towards the ‘* Breaker” 
by the vibration of the tray, and any foreign 
substances can be easily detected and removed. 
Moreover, no possible breakage, or rubbing, of 
the tea can take place, until it comes ia contact 
with the knives, or cutting teeth, in the interior 
of the machine. 

This tray is moved by a small eccentric on 
each side of the projecting driving spindle, and 
is balanced by weights; it works noiselessly, and 
& most satisfactory report upon it has been re- 
ceived from Assam, where the new attachment 


has been thoroughly tested,—H. } i 
Sone chly tested,_—H. and C. Mail, 


ae 


Bocus Twa.—During the past year 226 sa 
tea, representing 3,322 naa gee Tehen sy tae 
Government laboratories, were found to contain ex- 
hausted leaves, or to be mixed with sand or other ille- 
gal substances and were consequently refused admie- 
sion for home consumption, Of these 3,322 packages 
2,274 were exported, presumably as being good enough 
for foreigners, and 1,048 packages were destroyed, It 
would be interesting to learn more about this tea, and 
to discover where it comes from and where it goes to 
that is the 2,274 exported packages. We trust they 
are not described by the name of Indian or Ceylon in 


some foreign country where the kno F 
very limited. nowledge of tea is 


Wuen Cuina Wakes Urp.—Indian and - 
ers are often told that one of these days Gene atl 
rouse herse:f and become a formidable competitor in 
the attempt to control the tea markets of the world. In 
this connection it may be noted that in the Geographi- 
cal Section of the British Association an address was 
delivered on Tuesday by Mr.G. Chisholm, npon some 
consequences that may be anticipated from the 
development of the resources of the Chinese 
Empire by modern methods, He assumed that its 
development was about to progress. Referring to tea 
and silk he said that: “ In the silk trade China had 
felt constrained, by the example of Japan, to discard 
primitive hand methods of manufacture, while in the 
tea trade the severe as well as continuously progres- 
sive competition of Ceylon and India had taught the 
Chinese a salutary lesson, and induced them to make 
experiments with leaf-rolling machinery, the product 
of which was found to yield high prices in London.” 
Mr. Chisholm claims that the development of China 
was bound to have world-wide effects, on a scale of 
extraordinary magnitude. Among the consequences 
that might be anticipated from this opening up were : 
—(1) A rise in prices in China, especially in the 
industrial regions; (2) the creation of a demand for 
food stuffs not likely to be supplied by China 
itself, a demand which in itself would be one 
of ; the most _ powerful causes contributing to 
maintain the rise in prices; (3) the imparting 
of a great stimulus to the food-producing regions 
most favourably situated for meeting this demand 
more _particularly Manchuria, Siberia and Western 
America and probably the Pacific States of North 
America to a greater extent than Canada; (4) 
perhaps the most important of all would be the 
creation of a tendency to a gradual but prolonged 
rise in wheat and other grain prices all the 
world over, reversing the process that has been goi 


on since about 1870.—Z, and C, Mail, Sept. 14, 
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TEA MACHINERY AND TEA FACTORIES: 
= MR. J. A. WILLIS TAYOR ON THE SUBJECT. 


A planter, upon whose knowledge of all that 
concerns tea and tea gardens we can thoroughly 
rely, writes us as follows :—‘‘I see that some 
of the Indian papers refer to this book as one 
of ‘exceptional interest,’ but I fear that anyone 
practically acquainted with tea planting who 
reads this treatise with the idea of discovering 
new ideas or enlarging his knowledge of the 
subject with which it professes to treat, will be 
disappointed. I am under the impression that 
the author has never been upon a_ tea _planta- 
tion or seen a tea bush, and this is obviously 
a drawback when writing about the cultivation 
and preparation of tea for the market. He tells 
us that the chemistry of tea is a subject upon 
which he has barely treated, but with the 
cultivation of the plant and the process of manu- 
facture or preparation of the leaf he has been 
forced to deal to a certain extent, in order to 
be enabled to describe intelligibly the various 
machines and apparatus employed. 

‘In his reference to cultivation and manu- 
facture he gives the ideas of recent writers, and 
there are liberal quotations from the views of 
Mr. Christison and Mr. Crole, which are duly ac- 
knowledged. [failtoseetherelevancy ofthe descrip- 
‘tion given of the various kinds of steam ploughs, 
steam draining, and ditching machines, and the 
different systems ofsteam cultivation, as thereis no 
attempt to solve the problem how they could be 
profitably employed on tea gardens. While ad- 
mitting that it is not altogether impossible that 
level grass land might be prepared for planting, 
and that steam ploughsin this connection might 
prove useful, [ do not see, nor does Mr. Wallis 
Taylor explain, how such operations could be 
profitably carried on, even if the steam cultivator 
could be moved about and kept constantly em- 
ployed upon grass land extensions. The idea, 
if it issuggested, that these cultivators could be 
used upon forest clearings, planted gardens, or on 
hill-side gardens, is a somewhat remarkable one. 
As a preliminary to his account of tea machi- 
nery he describes, the author devotes some space 
to bridges, portablerailways, steam and electric trac- 
‘ tion tramways, oil engines, refrigerating machines, 
&c., and here, nodoubt, as an engineer, he is 
quite at home, but I cannot see the point of that 
which is written so far as its application to tea, 


or tea making or manufacture is concerned. In “ 


describing the various machinery used in the 
manufacture of tea, Mr. Wallis Taylor treats of 
some thirty-seven tea-driers, including machines 
that, so far as I am aware, never came ino actual 
use, and others that are obsolete. Even in deal- 

“ing with such a well-known maker as Mr. Jack- 
son, whose dryers are named, no drawing is 
given of any but the Britannia, which has been 
superseded by an improved invention by the same 

/ maker. The chapters on Tea Machinery are ap- 
parently compiled from the Patentees’ Cata- 
logues, with the addition of some. illustra- 
tions drawn from the Patent Office. A study of 
the complete catalogues of the few firms who now 
manufacture tea machinery would therefore be 
much more tothe purpose from a practical point 
of view than this elaborate volume. 

“In regard to tea chests, a list of woods from 
which they are made is given, but from the 36 
different kinds named the ‘Toon,’ decidedly the 
best, is omitted, while the reference to patent chests 
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is altogether inadequate and incomplete. The 
book is well illustrated, is got up nicely and con- 
tains useful memoranda on various engineering and 
mechanical points, but I cannot discover that the 
volume, the net price of which, I believe, is 25s, 
throws any new light on tea manufacture or tea 
machinery.—Home and Colonial Mail, Sept 14. 


+ = 


THE (CEYLON) PLUMBAGO COMPANY. 


The first ordinary meeting of the Piumbago 
Company, Ltd., was held on Sept. 12 at the offices, 
574D, Old Broad-street, E.C., Mr. D C Ruther. 
ford presiding. 

The Chairman having expressed his regret at 
the absense ef Mr. Pyman (the Chairman of the 
company), said the shareholders were aware that 
was only the statutory meeting, and as there was 
no business to transact it would only be necess- 
ary for him to take up their time for a few minutes. 
The company was registered on 16th May last, 
and the working capital amounting to £10,000, 
was fully subscribed by the signatories to the 
memorandum and articles of association, and four 
shillings per share had been called np. On 22nd 
May Mr. Alpine Wodehouse-Pearce was appointed 
nanaging director of the company and he sailed 
for Ceylon on the 13th June, and since his arrival 
there, he had been and still was inspecting the 
properties in which the company was interestec, 
and his reports were generally of a satistactory 
character, especially so in regard to the Tal- 
gaswellajEstate. He (the Chairman) regretted that 
there had been considerable delay in the .shipe- 
ment of the necessary mining machinery on ace 
count of the engineering firms being so fully 
occupied, but the orders were now completed and 
the last shipment would be made on 15th inst. 
Mr, William Shedlock was engaged as engineer to 
the company, and he sailed for Ceylon on 23rd 
August, and up onhis arrival he will set to work 
to erect the machinery upon the property selected 
by Mr. Pearce as quickly as possible. 

The proceedings then terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman.—financial Times, 
Sept. 13. 

{To prevent mistakes we may point out, the 
gentleman who presided was not H. K. Rutherford 
who has nothing to do with the Company.— 
Ep. 7.4.] 
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PLANTING AND SPORT IN TRAVANCORE 


ELEPHANTS GALORE—A BIG SNAKE. 


An ex-Ceylon planter writes under 
21st Sept. :— 


“TY think you will be interested to know that 
I shot a cobra at the Kaduakarum bungalow 
lust December, 1899, which measured 10 feet1 inch: 
no snake yarn as I have the skin. 

“I resigned charge of T— estate to take up work 
here as a manager of three estates. These estates 
have been abandoned for a long time, so that 
I have a lot of work before me. The labour is 
plentiful as all the coolies going to and from 
Peermaad have to pass through Placart through 
which the main east road runs. Rice, of course, 
is the same and I can buy it from R3°50 to R4 per 
bushel. Wild animals are abundant, as are also red 
deer, elk or sambur, bison and elephants. I saw no 
less than 33 elephants in a flock yesterday, about 
800 yards away from my plackers, and I believe 


date 
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there were up to 30 of them, some of which had not 
come round the hill when they were disturbed. 
“Twill give you acreages, &c., later on as I 
have some tea to recover from jungle. The total 
in land is 1,258°98 acres.” ‘ 
ae 
ANOTHER SCIENTIST FOR 
PERADENTYA, CEYLON. 


Mr. AG Tansley, who studied botany at Cam- 
bridge, and there knew Messrs, Willis, Carruthers 
and Gardiner, and other of the younger scientists 
‘who have recently visited Ceylon, arrived on 
Sept. 30th, by the ss. ‘‘ Oceana,”—says our evening 
contemporary—to join Dr. Lang, who has been in 
‘this island two months, engaged in botanical in- 
vestigations. They will continue at Peradeniya 
together, until November or December, and then 
will start for the Malay States. Mr. Tansley, 
who will stay with Mr. Carruthers while at 
Peradeniya, will, during his six months in 
this part of the world, more especially study 
the lower forms of plant life. In August last, 
shortly before starting, he met at Cambridge Mr. 
J Scanley Gardiner, who recently conducted an 
exhaustive research in the Indian Océan atolls. 
‘[Mr. Tansley is, we believe, an old pupil of Dul- 
wich College—a school which is constantly 
. sending up scholars who attain distinction in the 
sister Universities. —ED. 7'.4.] 
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RUBBER INDUSTY IN MANICA. 


The “Manica Mining Journal” is complaining 
‘of the destructive way in which the rubber industry 
is exploited by Indians in Manica, Until quite 
recently (it says) the wealth of the country in india- 
rubber was known only to Indians, who traded with 
the natives at considerable profit to themselves. The 
Indian. stores buy yearly about 12 tons of india- 
rubber, of a value of nearly £4,000. On that sum they 
have something like 60 per cent. profit, or a net 
return of £2,400. The complaint is not that these 
Indian traders should make handsome profits on their 
transactions, but that in the making of them one of 
the most important natural products of the country 
is being ruined. The natives bleed the lianes very 
‘carelessly, in many cases killing them, in order to 
‘lessen the difficulty of their task. To mitigate, if not 
to remove, this evil, our Manica contempory suggests 
that the Mozambique Company should charge a 
yearly licence of £100 or more per stone to all 
india-rubber buyers, 
of the lianes should only be permitted to the con- 
cessionaires who bind themselves when the season 
is over and the crop gathered to plant again a certain 
number of new trees, and strictly forbid any working 
to the natives. Zhe Mozambique Company has 
already granted one concession under these condi- 
tions, and it is, no doubt, the intention to impose them 
in future contracts.—India-Ruberr Jownal, Sept. 17. 


<b 


THE GRAPHITE INDUSTRY OF BAVARIA. 


In a report on the economical condition of Bava- 
ria, Mr. Harford, of our Legation at Munich, 
gays that graphite is one of the most valuable ini- 
nerals found in Bavaria, and like the lithographie 
stone, represent almost a monopoly for the country, 
as the only formidable competitor in the supply 
of natural graphite is Ceylon. The production 
in Ceylon has, however, decreased in the last 
six years from 30,000 tons to 12,000 to _15,000 
tons ennually, causing a great rise In prices, as 
the deficit could not be made good from other 
sources. The price of Ceylon graphite ranges from 
£59 to £75 per ton. In Bavaria the graphite deposits 
are found near Passau, and are inferior to the Cey- 


and, further, that the working , 
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lon graphite, as, while the latter is nearly pure, 
the former has about 60 to 75 per cent of earthy 
substances mixed with it. ‘The Passau graphite 
however, can be puried by a very simple and 
inexpensive process, aud a substance produced 
ihat is quite equal to the Ceylon graphite. Un- 
fortunately this process is little used, as the de- 
posits are spread amongst a number of small pro- 
prietors, who work on a small scale in the 
cheapest manner possible ; the result is that there 
is waste of raw material, of which. it is said 
that nearly 90 per cent is absolutely thrown away 
owing to the unscientific system of working 
which must lead to the premature exhaustion of 
the depesizs. In 1898 there were 49 graphite 
works in Bavaria, employing only 216 men, which 
produced 4,593 tons of graphite, worth £19 583.— 
London Times, Sept. 10. , 


THE PRECIOUS STONE CUTTING 
INDUSTRY OF BIRKENFIELD. 


The cutting and polishing of precious and semi- 
precious stones forms the chief industry of the 
little principality of Birkenfeld, up among the 
hills of the Nake River in Oldenburg, and gives 
employment to oyer 5,000 persons. Although an 
improved factory system is gradually supersed- 
ing the laborious methods of former times, there 
are, nevertheless, plenty of the old polishing and 
cutting works, which bear evidence to the lives 
sacrificed to this industry. The United States 
Consul at Mainz says that in the early days of 
the trade, agate quarries existed in the adjacent 
hills, and this stone was cut and polished by a 
very laborious method, which is still practised 
although the agate quarries have long been ex- 
hausted, and the raw material—as well as 
amethyst, jasper, opal, topaz, é&c.—has been im- 
ported (since about 1834) chiefly from Brazil 
whence it is shipped to Birkenfeld, to be cut, 
shaped, and polished for the jewellery trade. 
The usual method employed in cutting and 
polishing these stones is as follows:—In a rude 
hut by a stream, which furnishes the power 
four large grindstones about 4 feet in diameter 
are so fixed that their axes are only about one 
foot above the floor, into which a slit is eut, so 
that part of the grindstone is below its level 
The lowest portion passes through the water. 
thus keeping the stones constantly wet. The 
operator has a bench or block of wood, about 
18 inches high, hollowed out to receive his chest 
and body. On the bench he lies at full length 
and with his fingers holds the small piece of 
opal, amethyst, or other stone which is to be 
cut, against the grindstene slightly above the 
level of the floor: in this position the men lie 
from morning to night, day after day. Con- 
sumption usually carries them off at an early 
age, but other men are found to follow this 
vocation, as the earnings are comparatively high. 
The operator usually owns his grindstone, or at 
least half of one. This represents an investment 
of about £20, and a skilled lapidary can earn 
from £3 to £5 per week. He does not usually 
cut and polish stones on his own account, but 
generally contracts with manufacturing jewellers, 
who supply him with the stones in the rough 
to cut and polish at a certain price per gramme 
(gramme = 15'4 grains). As the stones, even in 
the rough, represent quite an outlay of money, 
the honesty of the workman must be greatly 
relied upon, for nobody can say in advance how 
many grains of finished stones a certain piece 
of opal, amethyst, or the like may yield. Be- 
sides these semi-precious stones, precious stones 
such as diamonds, &c., are also cut and polished 
there, but this is an entirely different branch 
of the industry, and is chiefly carried on in 
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factories with modern ‘machinery. Another 
branch of the industry in the district of Birken- 
feld is the cutting of cameos. Pearls are also 
polished, drilled, and cut, and shipped in large 
quantities to all countries.—Jowrnal of the 
Society of Arts, Sept. 14th. 


a ey 
FRUIT-CULTURE FOR NORTH CEYLON. 


Itis quite the thing to talk and write about new 
industries for Jaffoa or for Ceylon, but much of 
what is written is impracticable, and hardly worthy 
of serious consideration. The Northern railway is 
how assured, and with communication with the metro- 
polis, it behoves Jaffna to be wide awake to its own 
Interests or others will be coming in and starting 
new enterprises and taking away the profits that 
really ought to belong to Jaffna. We should like to 
call attention to a matter of minor importance 
believing that the time has come when enterprising 
men should bestir themselves. We refer to the set- 
ting out of such fruit trees as will grow here 
readily, and the fruit of which will be in demand even 
more than at prasent when railway communication has 
been established. 

THE ORANGE 

for example, might be more extensively cultivated. 
Why should not men who have alittle capital, invest 
it in planting out two or three acres in orange trees 
of approved varieties. Colombo now gets shipments 
of oranges from Italy and Australia, but let our sweet 
uicy oranges once be brought upon the market and 
in spite of some defects, they will supplant those 
imported from other countries. Asit is, no one person 
has more than a few trees. We should like to seea 
number of small gardens—say two or three acres 
each—started in localities where these fruit will do 
well. If good healthy trees ure set out this year 
they willbegin tobear in threeor four years; and as 
the orange tree seems to be short-lived, new gardens 
should be planted every two years orso. Better also 
to graft on the good varieties, so as to be sure of 
your fruit. The oranges from Copay and vicinity are 
hought to be especially nice; they are sweet and 
juicy and have a thin outer skin or rind. And the 
experiment mightbe tried of grafting on scions of the 
Sicily, Florida and California navel, oranges. The 
soil should be thoroughly prepared and the _ trees 
- watered regularly and also properly pruned in order to 
insure the best results. Along with the orange could 
be raised limes which are already in demand. 

There is another fruit which might be more ex- 

ensively raised, and that is 
THE GRAPE. 

There seem to be two varieties, one more solid and 
less juicy than the other. Thevery sour grapes that 
one gets hold of so often, no doubt belong to one of 
these varieties, but the vine has not received proper 
treatment or the fruit has been gathered too early 
thus accounting for the acidity. The grape is grown 
principally in another locality of the peninsula in 
the vicinity. of Pandeterripoo, and we believe the 
cultivation could be largely increased if some men of 
enterprise and a little capital would take it up. 
There are other varieties that possibly might do well 
though it would be well to consult some authority 
betore investing. The vine needs careful treatment, 
and its enemies are numerous. As to 


THE PINEAPPLE 
it does not seem atall likely that the Jaffna variety 
will ever be in much demand when we have such 
luscious varieties of this fruit grown in Badulla, 
Matale and other localities in the hilly country of 
he island, But what about 


GRAFTED MANGOES ? : 
Would they not always be in demand? At present 
there are few, comparatively speaking, of grafted 
trees in the country. The fruit bringsa higher price 
in the market than the ordinary kinds, and there 
should be a good demand for it when the railway is 
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opened. Every year there is a greater demand for 
young grafted trees we are told, and in time there 
should be no lack of good fruit. 

Other fruits might be mentioned, but at least a 
beginning might be made with these. The attention 
of our people needs to be called to the changes that 
are bound to take place when Jaffna is no longer 
isolated. 

Our Assistant Government Agent, Mr. Leake, has 
started a class in Agriculture, but whether Horti- 
culture is included or not, we cannot say. It might 
be well for some of our prominent men to turn their 
attention to this branch of farming.—Jaffna '‘ Morning 
Star,” Sept 27. 
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THE PROPOSED ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN 
FOR COLOMBO. 


SITE SELECTED. 


The geographicai position of Colombo makes it 
eminently fitted as a centre at which might be or- 
ganised one of the very best Zoological Gardens 
in the East. An attempt to carry this out is about 
to be made by a syndicate of Colombo gentlemen, 
and from what we can gather, there is every 
promise of the undertaking proving a huge 
success. 

In an interview recently, Mr. John Hagen- 
beck, whose very wide experience in the organisa- 
tion of Zoological and Botanical gardens in 
various parts of the world will be available in 
connection with the starting and carrying on of 
the Colombo ‘‘Zoo,’’ stated that the site for 
the Garden had been selected in the Cinnamon 
Gardens 


CLOSE BY THE HAVELOCK RACE COURSE, 

The last novelties, the newest buildings, and the 
best possible arrangements will be introduced, and 
with this object in view Mr. Hagenbeck has been 
travelling all over the Continent and has got 
together a collection of sketches which will be of 
great value to him in makirg the gardens up-to- 
date and smart. The first object of tne gardens 
will be the education of the children, to show 
them what animals exist and where they come 
from. There will, at the same time, be some- 
thing for the scientific to see and leain. 


A band-stand is to be built, the Military and 
Volunteer bands will be engaged, and in the course 
of time moonlight fétes and concerts will be 
organized. There will be ‘‘ fashionable days ” for 
the more opulent visitors, and there will be days 
when a lower charge for admission will be made, 
Another feature is to be a restaurant, run, prob- 
ably, by one ef the local hotel managers, and it 
is hoped that the ‘‘ Thirty Committee ” may be 
able to see their way to establish a Tea Kiosk. 


COLLECTION OF CEYLON ANIMALS TO BE 
MADE FIRST, 


In the first instance a collection of Ceylon 
animals will be got together, and then Mr, 
Hagenbeck will obtain specimens from the four 
corners of the earth. He hopes, and we think 
he may confidently expect, to get help from the 
residents of Ceylon, European and native. Mr. 
Hagenkeck, in consequence of his business eon- 
nections in various parts of the world, contem- 
plates no difficulty whatever in getting together a 
varied and valuable collection ot animals, and 
firmly believes that the Zoological Garden is 
to be the future attraction of Colombo. Amongst 
other attractions will be a pleasure garden for 
the use of children, with swings, ‘ merry-go. 
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rounds, performing auimals and other forms 
of amusement. Elephant rides will, of course, 
be a prominent source of fun. It will be 
the endeavour of Mr. Hagenteck, in designing 
the plan of the Zoo, tu give as much space 
and freedom to the animals as possible. The 
cages for both birds and beasts will enclose as 
many trees asis necessary, and the surroundings 
will be as near nature as practicable. In all, the 
. grounds will cover about 20 or more acres. 


THE MODE OF ADVERTISING, 


With regard to advertising the Colombo Zoo 

and making it as widely known as_ possible, 
large boards will be fixed in prominent positions 
at the jetty, notices will be placed in the hotels 
and at various points of vantage in our thorough- 
fares. Anocher mode of ailvertisement will be 
the distribution of small hand bills, or ecards, to 
the passengers, the American style of advertising 
being followed as closely as possible. 
_ The Zoo is to be opened each day of the week, 
including Sunday—on which day, of course, 
concerts will not be held—and the time of closiug 
will be 6 p.m. or 6-20 p.m. A good portion of 
the revenue is expected to be derived from 
the charges for the elephant, dromedary and 
eamel rides. Help has been promised from the 
Zoological Garden proprietors in India, who offer to 
send animals at cost price. All gifts of specimens 
to the Zoo will be acknowledged in the papers the 
same as they are in London. 

“We hope to makean ‘actual start with the 
laying out of the grounds next month, and as soon 
as the buildings are ready wecan very quickly get 
the animals housed, remarked Mr. Hagenbeck. The 
site has'to be surveyed in order that the places for 
the ponds may be fixed uponand that the necessary 
levelling may be done, ‘‘It may be,” said Mr. 
‘Hagenbeck ‘that the gardens will be ready by 
the time the troops come back from China.” The 
directorate will be composed of about half-a-dozen 
well-known European and native residents of 
Colombo. 

Season and family tickets will be issued, but the 
charge for admission has not yet been settled. | 

The ideais to incorporate a botanical section 
with the Zoo, and in this connection, it is hoped 
_ that some help may be given from those in autho- 
rity at Peradeniya Gardens. 

_ We have every belief that under the experienced 
_and able guidance of Mr. Hagenbeck the scheme 
will turn out a success in every sense. 


a agree ee eee 


TROPICAL AFRICAN RESOURCES, 
(Before the British Association.) 


Mr, Edward Heawood, in the course of a paper 
dealing with the commercial resources of tropical 
Africa, said that at least 70 per cent. of the total 
trade of Africa fell to the countries of the extreme 
north and south, leaving the whole of tropical Africa, 
with an area of some nine millions of square miles, 
a total trade of at most £30,000,000, of which nearly 
£7,000,000 belonged to the small islands of Mauri- 
tius and Reunion. Among historical reasons for 
the smallness of the existing trade were the attrac- 
tion exercised during the age of great discoveries 
by America and the Hast and the consequent neglect 
of Africa, the political condition of the African 
peoples, and the effects of the slave trade; geo- 


graphical causes were found in the massive form . 


of the continent and consequent absence of natural 
means of communication aud 
the coa3t lands, That many of theso causes were 


the unhealthiness of» 
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not necessarily permanent was shown by a com- 
parison with Brazil. which afforded a close parallel 
with tropical Africa in many rsepects. This showed 
hat, given natural resources capable of supporti 

an increased export trade, the commercial futute 
of tropical Africa need not bé hopeless. The re- 


sources of a new country might be classed as 
exhaustible, principally minerals, and permanent, 
chiefly animal and vegetable products, the 


second group being more important. They might be 
again sobdivided into jungle products, which, though 
not necessarily exhaustible, were likely to suffer dimi- 
nution, and cultivated products. The former might, 
under cultivation, be transferred to the latter sub- 
group, which was the most important of all. In Brazil, 
for instance, the vast preponderance of the exports 
was made up by the four products coffee, sugar, to- 
bacco and cotton. Rubber and timber, at present 
jungle products, and cacao, made up the seven prin- 
cipal resour¢es of Brszil. In tropical Africa, jungle 
products, principally rubber and palm-oil and kernels 
(total annual value over £4,000,000), weze at present 
those on which the export trade mainly depended. 
A period of development of plantatlon products had, 
however, set in, and coffee, cacao, cotton, tea, &ec., lad 
been grown with success in various parts. The chief 
ditficulties to be encountered arose from the want of 
means of transport and the scarcity of labour; but 
these were now in w fair way to be overcome. ‘The 
modern tendency for each country to depend for 
tropical produce largely on its own colonies must 
favour the commercial development of Africa, while 
the comparatively low polulation of Africa per square 
mile rendered it probable that it would in the future 
play an important part in providing a food supply for 
the more thickly peopled continents,—London Times, 
Sept. 12. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA, 
(Before the British Association. 


Mr. G. G. Chishelm had a very instructive paper 
on “Some Consequences that may be Anticipated 
froin the Development of the Resources of China by 
Modern Methods.” He said that the subject, which 
was one of enormous magnitude and deserved a care- 
ful study, would cnugage the attention of the werld at 
large for a long time tocome. He assumed that the 
development of China was about to begin. There were 
political and economical causes which must force on 
this development in spite of the opposition of some 
sections of the people. The chief political cause was 
that the Ohinese had themselves been compelled to 
resort to the methods of Europe and America in 
self-defence. One railway, at least, was constructed 
by them for purposes of defence, and they were also 
compelled to have arsenals in different parts of the 
country. There were economic causes. So long as 
China desired to sell a pound of silk or of tea she 
‘must compete with other countries, and the 
competition of Japan had compelled the Chinese silk 
producers to adopt some of the modern methods. In 
the case of tea competition came not so much from 
Japan as from India and Cevlon. That competition, 
however, had also been continuous and progressive, 
and the Chinese had lately been compelled to make 
experiments with the leaf-rolling machinery used in 
India and Ceylon. Having learnt their lesson from 
this competition, they had established cottor mills 
with the most modern machinery in several places, 
and these were kept working night and day, in- 
cluding even the most sacred Chinese holiday. At- 
tempts had also been made to establish the iron 
industry. All these causes tended to introduce modern 
methods of transport into China. In his belief the 
objection of the Chinese to these improvements had 
been much exaggerated, Althongh, no doubt, the 
governing classes were hostile to them, the great 


| bulk of the people were inclined to welcome them, 


What, then, would be the consequences of this deve- 
lopment when if came about? First, there would be 


we 
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a rise of prices in China, especially in the industriad 
Yegions. The peculiarity of the position of China was 
this—that it wasthe one region in the world with all 
the means for industrial development on a gigantic 
scale that remained to be opened up. So far China 
had been a country of phenomenally low prices owing 
to the fact that the means of communication were 
80 bad that outlying parts were practically cut off 
from one another, and the cost of transport being so 
great, there was no outside market for the disposal of 
produce. ‘ihe country was enormously rich in coal, 
iron ore, andcheap and efficient labour. Three pro- 
vinces were especially richly endowed—namely, Hu- 
nan, Szu-chuan, and Shan-si. ‘The last-named gave 
the most promise of immediate development because 
of its remarkable mineral richness and its proximity 
to navigable waters. A district in the mountainous 
regions of this province was so rich in minerals that 
it was estimated that a railway would pay although in 
some parts it would cost asmuch as £16,000 a mile. 
A second consequence that might be anticipated from 
the development. of China was the creation of a 
demand for foodstuffs not likely to be supplied by 
China itself—a demand which in itself would be one 
of the powerful causes contributing to maintain the 
rise in prices. A third consequence would be the 
imparting of a great stimulus to all the food-producing 
yegions most favourably situated for meeting the 
demands of China, more particularly Manchuria, 
Siberia, and Western North America, probably the 
Pacific States of North America toa greater extent 
than Canada. But perhaps the most important con- 
sequence of all was that the result of China coming 
into the world’s market as a country demandiug food- 
stuffs would be the creation of a tendency to a gradual 
but prolonged vise in the price of wheat and other 
grains all the world over,’ reversing the process that 
had been going on since about 1870 as the consequence 
of the successive opening up of new countries. If 
this last-mentioned consequence of the development 
of China came into operation it would have an effect of 
very great magnitude, very wide-reaching in space, 
very far-reaching in time, very diverse, and very 
complex, 
—_ > 
BIG GAME IN AFRICA. 
(Lo the Editor of the Daily Graphic.) 

Sir,—Socalled ‘“‘ sportsmen” have been sc 
ruthless in the destruction of big game in 
Africa that, at the present day, large tracts 
of country which formerly abounded in 
hartebeestes, antelopes, koodoo, eland, &c., 
‘are now desert wastes so far as livestock is 
concerned. Inthe Daily Graphic of August 
10th I saw a paragraph dealing with this 
subject with quotations from a Consular re- 
port made by Myr. Commissioner Sharp. 
‘What led me to write this was a chance 
glance at an advertisement in a Cape news- 
‘paper, the ‘‘ Wynberg Times,” and advertise- 
‘ment which proves that big game is already 
becoming scarcein South Africa. It is as 
follows :— 
.. ANIMALS WANTED.--I will give £150 each 
for Mountain Zebras ; £100 each for ordinary 
Zebras, going in harness; £100 each Blue 
‘Hartebeestes ; £500 a pair Young Hippopo- 
‘tami: £40 a pair Wart Hogs; £50 a pair 
Cape Hunting Dogs ; £20a pair Kaffir Cranes. 
‘Large Antelopes, Brown or  Tortiseshell 
‘Hyenas, £40 per pair, Koodoo, Eland, or 
‘other large Antelopes high prices landed 
Southampton. Persons having friends up- 
country please communicate, &c., &c. 
. If something is not done many varieties of 
interesting animals will shortly become ex- 
tinct. Yours faithfully, 


* A TRUE SPORTSMAN,” 


THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. 
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CEYLON THA PLANTING. 

REPORT BY THE NEW INDIAN: EXPERT. 

Mr. Harold H Mann, who passed through Ceylon 
on his way to take up a post in India, has now 
issued a report on what he saw and gathered 
here. The following are references to it in the 
L.P.G. i= 

The appendix to the report contains a short 
report from Mr, Harold H Mann on his visit to 
Ceylon when en route to India. Mr. Mann’s 
remarks afford most interesting reading, The 
Committee of the Indian Tea Association desired 
that be would visit Ceylon on his way out to 
this country and the object of his visit was laid 
down in the following terms :—‘‘ You will take 
advantage of the opportunity to make yourself 
acquainted with the tea gardens in Ceylon, and 
to learn what you can as to the scientific 
methods and treatment of the plant which have 
been found of service, especially i increasing 
the yield per acre and in maintaining the health 
and vigour of the bushes. (The italics are ours.) 
Surely the sentence in italics was inserted bya 
mistake. With over-production staring us in the 
face, and thousands of new acres coming into 
bearing, what shall we do if we increase our 
yield per acre? Ceylon has already over-reached 
herself in this direction, and done an injury 
not only to herself but to us also in flooding 
the London market with cheap teas. If Mr. 
Mann’s mission to India isto teach us how to in 
crease our yield per acre, planters may well exclaim 
— Save us from our friends,” To increase our 
yield per acre in the same way as Ceylon has done, 
would, under present circumstances, simply spell 
ruin to us. It is to be hoped that Mr Mann has 
disabused himself ot the idea that Indian plauters 
want him to teach them how to increase’ their 
yield per’ acre. Mr Mann clearly points out in his 
report the vast difference that exists in planting 
condition between the island and ourselves, he 
emphasizes the entire difference in the method 
of culture and treatment of the plant in Indian 
aud Ceylon tea gardens. In India, while the pluek- 
ing of the leaf and the manufacture of tea from 
it is confined to the nine mouths of the year, 
—April to Deceimber—(Mr Mann says six months), 
in Ceylon it is continuous. This, of course, has 
ar enormons influence on the culture generally, 
on the manuring, and on the treatment of the 
pests and blights affecting the plant. Pruningis 
done, within limits, when most convenient, and not 
necessarily at any particular season. Except in the 
low districts, an annual pruning even is not. ne- 
cessary, and on some of the higher estates it is the 
custoin to allow three. or even four years to 
elapse between the pruning without harmful 
effect. Passing over Mr. Mann’s remarks as to 
the nature of the soil in Ceylon we will briefly 
notice what he has had to say regarding manur- 
ing. In the island a great deal of caretul and sys- 
tematic attentions has been paid to this matter, 
with the result that it is now almost considered 
essential to manure all except. the richest land. 
He states that in Ceylon it is universally recognized 
that 


MANURING SHOULD BE DONE. 


The differences of opinion on the subject are 
only concerned with the amount and. kind of 
manure which it will pay to apply. According 
to Mr. Mann the best authorities are in accord 
that the foundation of the manuring should be 
the burial of the green prunings, preferably 
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with lime or basic slag. Some danger has been 
anticipated from the encouragement given to 
fungoid pests by this means, but up to the 
present the danger has heen found to be illusory, 
especially since lime and basic slag have been 
buried with them. It seems essential, however, 
writes Mr. Mann, that the prunings should be 
(1) buried green, (2) completely buried, (3) buried 
with some ‘‘ blight destroyer” such as lime or 
basie slag. Of these two ‘blight destroyers,” 
basic slag is usually preferred as it also affords a 
means of applying phosphoric acid and the lower 
oxide of iron at the same time as the lime. 
Mr Mann has been assured that in almost every 
case where the trials continued for a sufficiently 
long time, this burial of the prunings had been a 
distinct success. Oa one estate he was shown 
prunings, buried six months before, filled with 
the feeding roots of the tea plant, while the 
pruninogs themselves had a pleasant ‘‘ leaf mould” 
smell, As to the further manuring of the tea plant 
opinions are divided, says Mr. Mann, as to whether 
amore or less ‘‘ forcing” mixture should be ap- 
plied as to whether the manuring should 
e for quantity or quality, and as to whether 
the manures should be forked in round the tree 
or buried in the holes where the prunings had 
previously been put. Opinion seems, however, to 
be tending in favour of not attaching too much 
importance to a large immediate increase of yield 
by means of a ‘‘ forcing” manure, the final 
result of which may be to wear out the bush, 
but rather to try and obtain a moderate increase 
of yield at once, at the same time build up the 
bush for future seasons. 


The manures Mr, Mann found chiefly in use 
were cattle manure, rape cake, castor cake, dried 
blood, sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of potash, 
superphosphate, basic slag, bones and_ potash 
manures. Castor cake was in much favour, but 
manures containing very much sulphate of am- 
monia or nitrate of potash were not recom- 
mended by the best authorities. 


Mr. Mann states that although green manur- 
ing—say, with a leguminous weed such as 
crocolaria striata—had been strongly recom- 
mended, he was not able to find an estate, in the 
course of his tour, where it had been tried. 
Green manuring with the ordinary weed growth 
of the land is not used in Ceylon, for on prac- 
tically all estates hand weeding is adopted and 
all weeds kept down. Mr. Mann was astonished 
at the general freedom of gardens from insect 
dests and fungous blights, after what he had 
previously heard. 


——___@—___—_ 
THE HARD WOODS OF PARAGUAY. 


Quebracho is one of the most profitable woods 
in Paraguay. It yields an extract used for tan- 
ning leather. The forests of Paraguay are said 
to be full of it, and among other trees in the 
unexplored territory west and_ north-west of 
Paraguay are the following :—Virapuita, virara, 
lapacho (very heavy, and a fine hard wood much 
in request in Buenos Ayres), jacaranda, palo 
santo (which derives a fragrant odour from its 
resin, and from which a fine extract is made), 
and curupay, which is excellent for building pur- 

oses, and whose bark contains tannic acid. The 

nited States Consul at Ascencion says that 
quebracho and the other woods named are found 
jn the west and north of Paraguay. In the 


pouth-castern part, 360 miles along the Alto 
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Parana, stretches a forest full of the most pre- 
clous hard woods as follows:—Incienso, with an 
extract used as incense in the churches; 
curupay and lapacho, the last more abundant 
than in the north; urudai, timbo, iviraro, 
piteribi, quayavi, &c. Cedar grows widely, the 
trees are about 80 feet high and 12 feet or 1d 
feet in circumference. The bark is used for ta n- 
ning. A league, of land in Paraguay containing 
cedar costs about £200.—Journal of the Society of 
Arts, Sept. 14. 


A rege apt is AO 
PLANTING NOTES. 


ForEsT CONSERVANCY.—The very pith of 
Mr. Broun’s Report for 1899 is in the fol- 
lowing :— 

RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT.—During the 
year under report the Department has made a new 
start and a vigorous one. The proposals of the Forest 
Re-organization Committee having been approved of 
by Government, no time was lost in carrying them 
into effect. Fellings. instead of being made, as 
hitherto, here, there, and everywhere, were concen- 
trated in specified localities accoraing to market 
centres, trees were stamped for sale, and enumerations 
of growing stock were made to ascertain the potential 
capabilities of our forests. At the same time. demar- 
cation lines were cut, round proclaimed reserves, 10 
feet broad, round other forests 6 feet broad, and 
compartment lines were cleared, the total length of 
lines cleared and re-opened aggregating to about 
1,084 miles. Notwithstanding the expenditure on 
these works, the surplus reyenue of the Department 
increased very considerably, as can be seen by refer- 
ence to Chapter V., and, generally speaking, the 
Department can congratulate itself on the progress 
made. 


Tue HEsparto Grass TrApr.—The Journal of the 
Board of Trade publishes reports from our consular 
officers in Tunis and Algeria on the causes of the 
diminished supplies of esparto grass. From Tunis it 
is reported that the low prices in England do not 
make it worth the while of the Arabs to pluck the 
grass and take it down from the mountains to the 
coast. Several years ago the price on the English 
market was £12 per ton, while recently it has been only 
about £3. When the barley crops are good it is much 
more profitable for the Arabs to attend to them than 
to collect esparto, and even when the latter is col- 
lected on the mountains the Arabs sometimes leave 
it there rather than run the risk of lossin carrying 
it tothecoast. Political troubles or military move- 
ments have had nothing to do with the supply of 
esparto. The acting Consul-General at Algiers says 
that the esparto business is mostly confined to two 
areas, in one of which labour could not be got to 
pluck the grass because of the barley harvest and the 
great fall in prices in recent years, while in the 
second, or Oran, area, political troubles and the mili- 
tary situation in Southern Algeria, as well as 
the excellent barley harvest, have had their effect 
on esparto. Much labour was required for mili- 
tary transport, and numbers of camels died, so that 
the means of carriage were diminished to a large 
extent. In addition, the esparto fields in part of 
Algeria are being exhausted by continual plucking, 
and the arrangements for transport to and payment 
in Great Britain are unsatisfactory, as there is ne 
regular communication and the practice is to pay in 
England according to weight and quality there. The 
atae Consul-General strongly recommends Houglish 
buyers to have an agent at the port of loading to 
look after their interests and make all necessary 
arrangements for them. Competition amongst buyers 
at Oran is said to be so keen that prices are being 
paid in the interior which are higher than the 
market value in Great Britain—Londen Zimeg 
September 14, j 
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SOLDIER SETTLERS IN SOUTH AFRICAs 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE (LONDON) * TIMES.” 


Sir,—My experience relates exclusively to the 
Transvaal, and is nob obtained from any hearsay 
or en passant information, butis the result of a 
13 years’ residence as farmer and landowner. 

The first consideration on the subject of soldier 
settlers is—What parts of the country offer the 
best prospects, and whatis the present price? Mr, 
Dicey, in the Fortnightly, states that there are 
millions of acres. of land throughout the veldt 
which could be had almost fora song.” I know 
of no part, going round the southern to the 
western districts from Standerton to Zeerust, 
where a farm of 10,000 or 12,000 acres could be 
bought for less than £4,000 even any of those 
where the natural supply of water is limited to 
the irrigation of ten or 12 acres of Jand, A 
relative of Oom Paul has a farm near Stander- 
ton, snitable for horse-breeding, for which he 
refused.an offer of £10,000. A farm in the 
Waterberg or Zoutpansberg districts could no 
doubt be boughtiat a much lower figure. Fourteen 
years ago there was a public sale by auction in 
Pretoria of a number of farms in those districts, 
the reserve price being £60, but’ not one of them 
was sold, No.Boer would think of buying a farm 
in those unhealthy districts to reside there ; they 
are also too far from Johannesburg, which is the 
only market in the Transvaal. I cannot endorse 
Colonel Stopford’s opinion in , the Nineteenth 
Century magazine that £500 would be sufficient 
to Stock a farm for cattle breeding, as a means 
of livelibood for soldiers settlers. Thirteen years 
ago L bought good cows for £4 or £5, oxen for 
£7 or £6, but since the rinderpest they are 
ifficult to get ab three times the amount, and 
it would take three years before any income 
could be derived from the capital invested. The 
Rustenburg district, which is justly called the 
Garden of the Transvaal, is the most'suitable part 
for soldier settlers; it is near the market, and 
anything will grow there from a potato to a 
banana. My own case offers the best argument 
in’ the matter. I was utterly unacquainted with 
farming when I bought my property, consisting 
of about ten acres of irrigable land, having one 
day’s water per week; the dwelling-house was 
separated from the land about 200, yards, and 
there was no water, no garden, not even a tree 
near it. I made a large dam and a water furrow, 
600 yards long trom the brook above (about eight 
or ten days’ labour). Iplanted in the early autumn 
abott 300 fruit trees—viz, orange, lemon, peach, 
apricot, apple, pear, plum, cherry, and fig.. The 
peach and apricot trees were three years old and 
bore fruit the next season, to the great surprise 
of my neighbours the Boers, who told me it was 
the wrong time of the year to plant and they 
would all die. Not less surprised were they at 
my-success in goat and pig breeding. ‘Their goats 
were continually sick, and they lost hundreds in 
two years. IL’ commenced with 17° and in three 
years’ time I had 60, besides those I sold and 
killed: «They would not believe ‘me when 
T told them that during the rainy season they 
should’ provide sheltered’ kraals for them., How- 
ever, when they found that my goats increased, 
they followed my example,and there is much 
Yéss mortality ‘amongst them now. It was the 
same with horses. I never lost one in ten years. 
T did not mention that the purchase of the ten 
aeres of waterland, which is called anev/, includes 
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the right of cutting wood for home consumption 
and grazing for cattle over the whole farm of ' 
8,000 acres ; in fact, the whole farm is the joint 
property often owners, and we can, if mutually: 
agreed, sell any portion of it, which we did last 
year, measuring out ten erfen, some of. which | 
were sold for £150. 

Thereis suitable land enough for five times the 
present agricultural population; it is simply a 
question of water, and as soon as the war is over 
cne of the first considerations engaging the atten- 
tion of the Government should be the construction 
of dams, without which the contemplated soldier 
settlements willbe a complete tailure. No Boer. 
would object to pay for the water; it would 
increase the value of his property at least 50 per 
cent., and the money invested by the Government 
would bring in good returns. I think the Govern: 
ment will encounter: fewer difficulties in obtaining 
land than in providing settlers with the neces- 
sery number of oxen for ploughing and transporb 
purposes, unless the oxen and mules now used for 
war. purpose were instead of being sold, appor- , 
tioned ,to the settlers. , 

There is little doubt that if roads are. made, 
new markets created, and money spent on its 
development the - Transvaal | will offer'a widely 
different future—an almost boundless field for 
the employment of industrial and agricultural 
immigrants; and to any man with a large family 
and a capital utterly disproportionate to the 
position in life to which they were born and in 
which he hopes to place them IJ confidently say 
—Go to the Transvaal, to its wider fields, its 
freedom from pretence and expense, its sunshine 
and pure, exhilarating air. Thereis nota happier 
being in the whole world than a Boer with his 
ten acres of waterland, a span of oxen, and a. 
wagon ; his only trouble is when his neighbour’s, 
pigs get into his: garden and he has to shoot,them. 

Steenbokfontein, Zwaartruggens. Ge Seis 


——___—_—_»—____—" 
TOMATOES AND COLD ASHES 


Coal ashes are generally conceded. to be deficient 
of mannrial constituents—at least of ammonia. , Ac- 
cording to ‘‘Johnson’s Gardeners’ Dictionary,” how- 
ever, coal ashes contsin carbon,. silica, alumin 
sulphate of lime, iron and potash, carbonate of lime, 
and oxide of iron, and are said to be a good manure 
for grass, Peas and Potatoes. Thus the assimilation o 
some if not all of these constituents is likewise beng. 
ficial to the Tomato, and probably in a marked 
degree. The relation of a casein point may go far 
to, prove this. It was experienced by my brother 
when resident at Rhode Island, New York. aving: 
no further use for a brick built pit, used for plung- 
ing half-hardy plants in pots in during the caval 
it occurred to him to add more furnace ashes to the 
pit, and plant Tomatoes therein. A shovelful of fresh 
cow manure was the only additional stimulant added. 
merely placing it beneath each plant, returning tha 
ashes to each hole, and then placing a plant on the 
spot, and when the plants became fully established 
the hose, was freely applied during the summer, re- 
sulting, in a heavy crop. of fruit of fine size and 
quality ; some of the plants extended to. eighteen 
feet in length, year after year in the self same ashes 
much to the astonishment, of the neighbouring 
gardeners. Moreover, the “spot” or “sleepy” disease 
never made its appearance. I mast state that the 
long deep pit was filled up the depth of five feet 
within eighteen inches from the: top, thus leaving 
space of wintering bedding stock and a single Tos 
mato plant was allotted to each sash space. Whilst, 
of course, the sashes were not requized for the Rompe 
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toes during the summen and autumn seasons, but long 
laths were laid over the pit to traiu the plantson. The 
cow manure, of course, afforded a stimulant for the 
young plants. I have seen the advantage of coal 
ashes for Tomatoes mentioned in the Journal of 
Horticulture by, Ithink, Mr. Iggulden, and the tes- 
timony I give may tend to increase their use. 

Were another case in point needed to prove the 
efficacy of coal ashes, 1 may instance that by an ama- 
teur grower of Zonal Pelagroniums, and whose success 
was remarkable with plants grown in 4-inch pots. 
The plants were grown iu pure turfy loam, with per- 
haps alittle leaf mould added; but nothing in the 
shape of manure was given afterwards, simply pure 
water. The roots, however, in due course penetrated 
through the bottom of the pots, and then completely 
permeated the layer of coal ashes, spread over the. 
staging up which the plants were arranged.—W. G 
—Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gardener 


Sept. 6. 
——————— ee 
INDIAN COMPANIKS. 
A very reliable London authority has 


favoured us with the following comparative 
statement showing the falling-off in profits per 
mature acre of tea in a number of the Indian 
Tea Companies during the past nine years, 
We have added the third column, and totals 
showing the actual decrease :— 


Companies. Profits per acre. Decrease: 
1890. 1899. 
et OPS dena coe Sedat) Sal Sagi 
Assam 62102082178 5 9 0 16 1 
Assam Frontier... 10 3 4 5 13 9 4) ONDE t 
Altareekhat ek Blt 3 117 4 Le) Va 
Borakai Seip Ou aa O TO) 2)..) 5a V6 
Brahmapootra .. 11 11 6 4 8 0 Ti SAAC 
ritish Indian .. 3 13 6 Beans 0 8 10 
Darjeeling shail eal s\n hath aii aA inne Um LZ et) 
Dejoo San AL ee Og OO, Ome same 
Dooars Ol rd OO Gra Bie came ted Gn 
DoomDooma ..10 13 8 9 60 #1 7 8 
IndianofCachar.. 9 18 3 AS oto 5 A738 
Jhanzie sae S901) & (089.9 Oa 2 
Jokai Gem Gina Glew By sia a By) yg) 
Jorehaut sen 2 OO) 1 i7 56 OVS at 
Lebong oo 4556 3 3 dw. 14078 0 
Majali ON Bie Oller deel me Qik msl ayia: 
Moabuand Peta} ated ka }i74 Bis 36 4a {9o.)8 
Scottish Assam .. 6 211 LeSni’ 4 14 4 
Total .o109 1811 61 410 48 14 LU 
Or a total decrease of about 45 per cent! 
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_ THE MANTIS AT THE Zoo.—The multi-coloured 
locust, which was sent home from South Africa 
by one of the C.I.V.’s, has unfortunately suc-— 
cumbed in the Insect’ House of the Zoo, but its 
place has been taken by a specimen of that 
curious insect known as the Mantis, which has 
also been brought from the Transvaal. These 
insects, of which, there are several varieties, have, 
in consequence of the grotesque attitudes which 
they adopt, given rise to no end of superstitious 
{deas, Mouffet stating, in regard to the Praying 
Mantis, so named from the prayerful position of 
the fore-legs, that ‘so divine a creature is this 
esteemed that, if a childe ask the way to such 
a place, she will stretch out one of her feet, and 
show him the right way, and seldom or never 
misses.” Like the mole cricket, these insects are 
very yoracious and cannibalistic, and if kept 
toyether will fight to thedeath. One variety, of 
Dy ential green colour, is held in much venera- 
tion by certain African tribes, and another re- 
gembles fragments of withered stalls.—Datly 
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4 ANTLTANNIC TEA INFUSER. 


An informal meeting of the shareholders of the 
Anti-Tannic Tea Infuser Syndicate, Ltd., was 
held yesterday at 98-99, High Holborn.—'The Chair- 
ynman (Mr. F S D Scott) explained that he had 
called the sharehelders together on account of 
certain articles which had appeared in a London 
newspaper. He contended that the concern had 
been absolutely undermined by Mr. Marshall, 
who was the patentee and manager of the syndi- 
cate, and in support of his contention he read 
extracts from various letters written by that 
gentleman while he was in the employ of the 
syndicate.—Mr. Marshall admitted that he was 
the author of the letters, and stated amid much 
laughter that his suggestion that the correspond- 
ence should be burnt. was made because he did 
not desire that the letters should be kept in 
existence. After a lengthy discussion it was 
resolved that an ordinary general meeting of the 
syndicate should be called at as early a date as 
possible for the presentation of the report and 
accounts, and for the appointment of directors.— 
Mr. Ashworth and Mr. Sampson were nominated 
as directors on the understanding that in the 
meantime they should investigate matters and 
report tothe ordinary meeting.—Financial Times. 
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MR. JACKSON'S TEA MACHINERY. 
A WEW PATENT CLIP-ACTION TEA BREAKER AND 
EQUALISER. 


We noticed a short time since the catalogue of 
Mr. Jackson’s tea-preparing machinery, manufactured 
by Messrs. Marshall and Co,, Limited, of Gains- 
borough, who, by the way, at the Paris Exhibition 
have just been awarded the Grand Prix in Class 35 
for portable, vertical, horizontal, and compound 
engines, steam road-rollers, and thrashing machines 
and the gold medal in Class 19 for coupled compound 
engine with Marshall’s patent trip-gear. Since the 
pablicatden of the catalogue of tea machinery, Mr. 

ackson has introduced a patent clip-action tea 
breaking and equalising machines, for which he claims 


special excellence, the points of advantage being the 
following :— 


Simplicity and low first cost for great amount of 
work performed. Small space occupied, and small 
power required. No discolouring of teas. 

Evenness ofsamples produced and freedom from dust. 

Safety device for stopping machine automatically 
when an obstruction gets in between cutting rollers. 
A very important feature. 


It is also claimed that there are no sharp edges 
to get gulled, and no wire mesh to get torn or 
knocked out of pitch. Positive feeding action of rollers 
and no complicated feeding apparatus. 


This machine is, we believe, the outcome of a 
series of careful experiments to ascertain the right 
class of cutting edges necessary for an all round 
apparatus suitable for treating both wnassorted tea 
2s it comes from the drier; also for reducing and 
equalising large Pekoe, Souchong and Congou. 


We understand that recent reports from users con- 
firm the suitability of the machine for a variety of 
work without in any way having to adjust or change 
the cutting rollers. 


The machine is of high-class construction, Messrs. 
Marshall’s name being a guarantee of this. The wear- 
ing parts, are few, and the wheel gearing is cut from 
the solid cast wron by svecial tools so as to ensure 
smoothness of running, and to avoid noise. 

The cutting rollers are made up of discs of 
special iron; the teeth can be sharpened as 
they wear, or turned round on the shafts, so as 
to present a fresh cutting edge te the material 
When necessary, ; 
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A safety trip device has beon introduced of a very 
simple nature, which is arranged to stop the machine 
when any foreign snbstance gets between the cutting 
rollers, and in the interim no wnbroken tea can 
escape; the driving pulley in the meantime runs 
loose on its axis until the obstruction is removed 
and the machine re-started. It is claimed for this 
machine, the cost of which is £31, that it is capable 
of breaking and equalising 1,200 lb. of tea per hour, 
if run at the standard speed given, making @ smaller 
percentage of dust than any machine in the 
market and without in the least giving the tea a 
grey or dull appearance. - 

A machine doing one third less work than 
the above-mentioned can be mounted and worked 
in connection with Mv. Jackson’s new balanced 
sifter to equalise the tea prior to sorting. 

The power required is stated to be nominal. 

The driving pulley is 9 in. diameter, with 22 in. 
face, and the speed is 280 revolutions per minute; 
the driving belt required is 2in. wide, which can be 
supplied at the option of the purchaser. 

é understand that the superintendent of the 
Dooars Tea Company, Limited, testifies to the excel- 
lent work done by this machine at the Bhogot- 
pore factory.—H. & C. Mail, Sept. 21. 


eS 
THE INDIAN TEA INDUSTRY. 
DEFECTS AND HOW TO REMEDY THEM. 


“COUNSELS OF PERFECTION.” 
Mr. J. B. Leslie-Rogers is writing a series of 
papers in the Pioneer, a good idea of which 
can be obtained from the following extracts:— 


To begin with directors and all such controlling 
agents—men in the above capacity should be chosen 
for purely business reasons and not because they 
happen te have a considerable number of shares in 
the concern, nor because they happen to be conve- 
niently handy. Money and brains do not neces- 
sarily go together and shares in a concera by no 
means imply that the holder is aw fait with the 
requirements of that particular industry. Two 
qualifications are absolutely necessary in all con- 
walling agents, be they proprietors or members 
of a 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

They must have a special business aptitude and 
training, and they must have a personal knowledge 
of tea generally ; and if among the shareholders 
men can be found with a combination of tlie above 
qualities, they should be unhesitatingly elected to 
the Board, regardless of how many shares they 
ossess. But as is very often the case, while purely 

usinessmen are available, there is no one with 
the requisite knowledge of tea production. All 
experience goes to prove that in such cases it 
would be infinitely wiser not to elect the full com- 
plement ofdirectors from among the shareholders, 
but to have at least one place on the Board filled by 
an outsider who is a tea expert: the latter to 
attend ali meetings and have the full powers aud 
usual fees of the ordinary shareholdiny directors. 
Some professional opinion is absolutely necessary 
on. every Board, as it is the only way directors 
ean logically presume to direet a professional 
planter. In cases where any great and excep- 
tional changes are contemplated in the working 
of an estate, —first the manager’s opinion should be 
invited andit should carry considerable weight 
_ with the Board. Too often the manager is alto- 
gether ignored, tothe detriment of the investors’ 
interests. If further opinioas are desirable, they 
should be obtained from leading planters from the 
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same district, and in extraordinary cases even 
from experts in other districts in India, All such 
information should be adequately remunerated on 
the same principle as opinions are paid for in the 
medical and legal professions. Every director 
should be required to visit his plantation at least 
once duving the first year of his election, ard make 
himself personally acquainted with the manager 
and assistants, and the conditions under which 
they have to work: the manager being granted 
sumptuary allowances for all such business visits, 
The failure of either of these essential duties 
should immediately disqualify a director from 
holding any further office on the Board. 

Proprietors who have a penchant for directing 
and controlling their own estates, might, with con- 
siderable advantage to themselves, follow some- 
what similar lines. Ivis the height of folly, ifmot 
presumption, for any one who is not himself a 
trained planter to dictate to | one, who : is. 
In most cases it would be advisable © for 
proprietors to leave the conduct of affairs to 
the discretion of their managers ; and if further 
professional or technical information is required 
it should be obtained from duly qualified men, 
and. paid for as above recommended. But in all 
eases it should be remembered that 

THE MANAGER 

is the real deus ex machina, and his opinions 
should carry the greatest weight in all matters 
appertaining to his estate. | Directors and pro- 
prietors are often too prone to excessive inter- 
ference: they forget that their duty is not to 
despatch dictatory and arbitrary orders on every 
little detail of work, but only to lay down broad 
guiding, principles for each year, within which the 
manager should have every possible latitude to 
use his own discretion and. professional knowledge, 
The less interference in actual executive work the 
better, as tea cultivation and manufacture cannot 
reasonably be carried on by fixed rules and regula- 
tions like an ink slinging Government depart- 
ment. The success of a plantation, or in fact any 
business, depends almost entirely on the personal 
ability, experience, and foresight of the man in 
actual charge: being on the spot he is the best 
individua! to judge what should or should not be 
done in the ever-varying conditions on a planta- 
tion; and his work should be judged more by, re- 
sults than by methods. To reduce a manager to 
a mechanical non-entity who merely carries out 
orders, often emanating from incompetent sourees, 
is to ixill all initiative responsibility and desire for 
improvements. No tea estate can remain station- 
ary: it must either progress or deteriorate ;ac- 
cording to the management it is subjected to. To 
enable it to go onwards and be up-to-date it 
must have at its head the best professional talent 
that money or other inducements can procure. 
Once such aman is secured, he should be given a 
stake in the shape of shares, commission, bonuses, 
ete., and his pay should be liberal, with a pro- 
spective pension at the end of a certain number of 
years. It ‘cannot be doubted thatit would be te 
the owners and shareholders’ interest to make the 
manager feel by generous and sympathetic treat- 
ment, that he had in future a settled and com- 
fortable home. No man can be expected to put 
forth his whole heart: and energy into. his work 
if he has the constant dread before him of being 
suddenly turned out of his post at the caprice or 
cussedness of his proprietors or directors, There- 
fore to put the matter in a few words, it is 
essential for efficient and profitable management, 


“able attitude towards their manager, 
‘course necessary to presume that ouly capable 
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fact that heterogeneous 
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that the manager should be a man ef ability and 


progressive tendencies; that his appointment 


“should be made congenial as well as permanent ; 
‘and that in his executive work he should be 
‘made practically independent of all outside inter- 


To enable owners to assume this desir- 
it is of 


ference. 


men are appointed to such responsible posts. But 


‘unfortunately such is not always the case; and 


consequently retired business men and pensioned 


* Government officials, who have no experience of 
“tea, and are past all active work, besides 


_NE’ER-DO-WEELS OF ALL SORTS 


and failures from every walk in life, are pitch- 
forked’ promiscuously into tea, regardless of the 
individuals who» have 
proved themselves incompetent before are not 
likely to shine brilliantly in their newly adopted 


‘profession.. By the above denunciation, 1 do not 


mean toimply thatthere are no good men in 
tea. There are many planters who would hold their 


‘own in any profession in the world, and for prac- 


tical all-round men would be hard to beat any- 
But unfortunately this class is not suf- 
ficiently numerous to leaven the mass, and give 
it a tendency towards progress, while the inertia 
caused by what may be designated the bad bar- 


gains is so great that it constitutes a very: serious * 
and tangible drag on the ‘profession. 


It is no 
-wonder then that after over half a century of 
tea cultivation ‘the industry is still worked 
on wholly’ unscientific and hap-hazard princi- 


¢.ples. The craze for economy, based generally on 
false premises, has 


also done much towards 


‘deterring good men from joining the profession. 


A penny-wise and pound-foolish policy is nowa- 
days much in vogue. Salaries are reduced, com- 
missions and petty allowances’ cut down, and 
‘often totally abolished ; and old hands dismissed 


‘and cheap substitutes appointed in positions: of 


responsibility for which the absence of all. per- 


«sonal and mental qualifications wholly unfit them. 
This false economy has ‘been carried to such - 


lengths that instances are known where native 


garden clerks have actually been shoved into 


their former superior’s appointments! A certain 


proportion of salary may thus be saved, and the 
‘clerical office work may be done to perfection—but 


at what a cost to the estate in other respects ! 


‘Who that has seen such an instance of purblind 


olicy,; can honestly say, that degeneration, dis- 


organisation, discredit and ultimate pecuniary 


--loss, are not the concomitants of such au 
» redeemably foolish system of management... There 


ir- 


is a wise native proverb which aptly illustrates 
the position. The saying is that ‘a load carrying 


a donkey cannot hope to vie with the  fleet-footed 
+) Arab,” and the inference is obvious in business 


matters as well as in the animal. kingdom. 
An ideal planter would be avery paragon of 
perfection, as he is expected to know almost 


anything under the sun: an agriculturist, an- 


organiser of labour and commander’ of men, a 
doctor, alawyer, a trader, a merchant, an engineer, 


‘anda eombination of half a dozen other learned 


professions. But without wasting our time seeking 
for such a compendium of knowledge, let me des- 
eribe what are the qualifications ~ absolutely 


‘necessary in'a manager if a plantation is to bea 


ability who can command obedience and 


real success. He must be a man of education and 
general 
respect. He must possess great powers of organisa- 
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tion and be fearless of responsibility, He should 
have a thorough all-round knowledge, both 
theoretical and practical of his duties, And, lastly, 
what is perhaps most important of all, he musv 
have progressive tendencies and scientific proclivi- 
ties, and be well. informed and up-to-date in all 
matters appertaining to his profession. Such a man 
is worth almost any salary for what goes towards 
his enhanced emoluments is recouped a dozen 
times over by increased efficiency aud more profit- 
able results. To enable such a manager to put forth 
his whole ability and energy in his work, he must 
be allowed a great deal of latitude and mustnot 
have arbitrary restrictions imposed on his. time or 
methods of management. You must, for ins- 
tance, necessarily reduce his  eompulsory 
oflice work to a mininum, so as to give 
him the ‘greatest freedom of aciion in his 
far more important duties. To harass 
and worry him with petty correspondence and 
useless accounts is to deprive him of the faculty 
of clear thonght, without which mo, real improve- 
ments or consecutive progress can be made. It 
would be sufficient, for instance, if he were required 
to submit iis accounts but once a month, 
accompanied by a short explanatory report for 
that period. Then atthe end of the year he would 
forward an epitome of the twelve months’ accounts, 
with a general report for the whole season. 
All forwarding of daily and weekly reports and 
accounts should be unhesitatingly abolished, as 
such finikin clerical work has the inevitable 
tendency to reduce the head of an estate ‘to 
the position of a mere mechanical automaton 
with atrophied mental faculties, unfit for res- 
ponsibility or advancement of any kind. 

A special allowance of one or two. hundred 
rupees a year should be embodied in the annual 
budget of expenditure for subscriptions towards 

TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFI€ PAPERS, 


journals, books, ete., published in’ England, 
America and india; and a smail library dealing 
with all professional subjects, connected however 
remotely with tea, should be maintained in 
every factory, Such adjuncts: to self-improve- 
ment are at present conspicuous by their ab- 
sence almost everywhere. \ Like the British offi- 
cer of pre-Transvaal days, the average planter, 
it is to be regretted, is still inclined to think it 
derogatory to be seen studying his profession from 
an intellectual point of view. Besides the above 
teachnical literature, at least two daily Indian 
papers should be allowed, to enable the manager 
to keep himself informed of ail political, commer- 
cial, and ‘social movements which may have any 
bearing on the tea industry. I have known many 
instances of thousands’ being made by quick- 
witted planters, who have gleaned a bit of in- 
formation from a daily paper, which has enabled 
them to secure large contracts, or important new 
markets, or otherwise change their working plans, 
before the non-reading individual was even aware 
that any new move was necessary. All local 
Planters’ Associations should make it a point to 
have frequent general meetings for tne discussion 
of any information that members may acquire 
froin the above technical sources; and the Indian 
Planters’ Association at Calcutta might be 
induced to offer an annual prize or medal tor 
the best essay by a planter on some professional 
subject chosen each year. Thesame idea might 
also be followed with advantage by our various 


tea journals in their own interests, as Well as 


“q 


, of ideas, whici 
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that of the industry generaily. My purposes in 
making the: aboye suggestions is to induce 


planters to read more, study more, and think, a 


Jittle more ; and thus create a greater interchange 
would eventually bring about 


some cohesion and community of interest, and 


result in raising tea-planting into what it ought 


to be, viz, a thoroughly organised and up-to- 
date scientific profession. 
There have been many suggestions of late about 
starting an 
EXPERIMENTAL TEA GARDEN 


somewhere near Calcutta. 
and ought to be encouraged. 


The idea is sound, 
It eminently claims 


‘the supportof the Imperial Government, which 


should, in’ my! opinion, start such a garden as an 


“eeononiie ‘branch of the Caleutta Botanical Gar- 


devoted entirely to experimental work alone. 


dens.’ But besides the above, I would strongly 


urge some modified form of experimental garden 
in each planting district, maintained by the plant- 
ers themselves. In large districts where’ funds 


are available, a whole garden, of, say, a couple of 


hundred acres or so, might be appropriated for 
this special purpose, with aselected man in charge, 
In 


smaller districts, where awhole garden could not 


be afforded, there should be no difticulty in setting 


_provided they were 
_ loss, | while 


‘aside a few acres in one or more gardens for such a 


purpose. [am sure enthusiastic managers would 
be found, who would freely give their services, 
guaranteed against actual 
working out the prescribed ex- 
periments for the community; and there is no 
reason why Government should not be expected 


. te support such local experimental. gardens with 


cial funds. 
‘above. scheme, 
official,experts in the Calcutta Central 
should not only be in constant communication 


annual grants of money: from Imperial or provin- 
To get the greatest benefit from the 
it would be necessary that the 
garden 


with the experimental district gardens, but that 


_ they should also be at liberty to make personal 


tours through all these districts from time to time, 
for purposes of comparison and mutual consulta- 
tions. The advantages, that would acerne to the 


tea industry by aseries of experiments under such 


varied conditions of soil, climate, and manage- 
ment, would_be simply incalenlable; and it is to 


_be hoped therefore that planters throughout India 


will heartily support the scheme, which promises 


to be so fruitful ot good results. 


_ Another suggestion, which I trust will receive 


,due consideration, is the growing of 
) - 


UAUXILIARY CROPS IN CONJUNCTION WITH TEA, 


“Every plantation has bits of waste land 
‘which thongh unsuited to tea, are quite 
capable of producing other profitable com- 


‘modities. Here again the experimental gardens 


would’ prove extremely useful in ascertain- 


~ ing the best products totakeun. For instance, fruits 
“vegetables, medicinal plants, herbs, roots, fibres 


tobacco, nuts, seed crops, and even good timber 


* might all be grown with advantage. There is also 
‘the well known fact that all leeuminons plants such 


“as peas, beans, etc., and ali pod-bearing trees, 


for the green minure and nitrogen they — 
supply the soil. Besides crops, why should 


are actually of direct benefit to the tea bush and 
should therefore be grown in among the bushes, 


‘not mule and pony breeding be carried out iv suit- 
‘able localities. There is a valuable and ready 


market for all such animals in the army and Gov- 
ernment departments ; and the Indian Govern- 


- are to be 
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ment, I am informed, would very materially sup" 
port. any planter who aided them in this direction. 
Unfortunately planters as a body have not as yet 
educated themselves up to thoroughly realising 
the great agricultural and commercial advantages 
of these extra aids to tea cultivation, Inexperi- 
enced and unbusiness-like proprietors and direc- 
tors are also much to blame in this matter, as 
without their active and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion it cannot be expected that managers will 
break new ground, and, risk their own interests. 
This short-sighted policy has gone so far thatin 
many instances managers have received explicit 
injunctions not to attempt the cultivation or pro- 
cuction of anything else but. tea on their estates. 
Under such arbitrary restrictions, of course, it is 
impossible to expect experimental work. or up-to- 
date go-aheadness of any kind. In every tea 
distriet there are peculiarities.of climate and 
soil that lend themselves specially to some parti- 
cular production... As soon as this suitable plant 
or animal is recognised it. should be taken ap 
without hesitation. by planters as an ‘‘ auxiliary,” 
to supplement the financial ‘‘shortcomings of the 
standards:tea crop.” When tea seasons are bad 
and prices low such ‘‘ auxiliaries” will often of 
themselves tide a garden over its financial and 
other difficulties. Relief and aid from. this diree- 
tion would be far more satisfactory than. burden- 
ing the garden with further calls on shareholders 
and local banks. As a matter of sensible precau- 
tion we should not place all our eggs in one basket: 
when, one Jot comes to grief, we should. still have 
others to fall back on ; and he is, a wise man who 
foresees this possibility before the crash comes.’ 


: —- 
A FARMER'S EVERY-DAY LIFE. 
NO... IIL. 
(By  Cosmopolite.) 


It does not often happen that old sayings, 
with regard to the weather, are verified,’ but, 
this year, we have had an instance thereof 
in connection with St. Swithin’s day, about 
which the old saw has it that, if it'rains on 
that day, it will do so for every day for 
the following six weeks. This year it did 
rain on St. Swithin’s day, and it continued 
to do so every day until the six weeks had 
run their course, when it suddenly cleared 
up, fine, dry hard weather set in, allowing 
us to complete the hay harvest successfully, 
and maturing the crops so quickly that now, 
in’ every direction, oats and barley stooks 
seen, whilst the whirr of the 
reapers and binders can be heard all over'the 
land. This is the first time during the past 
twenty years that the prophecy with regard 
to St. Swithin’s day has proved correct, so I 
consider it much more of a’ fluke than a 
moral certainty, and any one putting’ his 
trust in the old saying would be ‘apt ‘to 
find that he had backed the’ wrong horse. 
However, as things are going now, we 
farmers have forgotten already the weary 
troubles in connection with hay-making, and 
are cheered by the prospect of a dry season 
for harvesting the other crops. In this dis- 
trict the crop is 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD ONE, 
but, owing to the late wet weather and 


“heavy down-pours of rain, a great quantity 
“has been lodged and 


twisted, | so’ that it 
will be quite impossible to reap much of it 
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with binders, and 1 hear of many instances 
in which the farmer has decided not to use 
his binder at all, but has engaged extra 
hands; and this he finds will be cheaper 
than purchasing twine for the binder, that 
commodity having gone up terribly in price 
owing to the war in Manilla. In Britain, 
‘binders have not yet proved themselves such 
an unqualified success as they have in our 
‘Colonies, and this is owing partly to the fact 
that our crops are heavier and longer in 
the straw than the colonial crops, and so 
the binder is unable to clear itself; another 
drawback to binders is the fact that great 
downpours of rain occur often during our 
harvesting which make the ground so soft 
that heavy machines sink deep and are a 
“terrible drag on horses. When a farmer 
takes to a binder, he tries to work with 
- fewer hands, and then when he commences 
leading his crop and a fine day comes, he 
regrets the absence of these few hands which 
‘would have enabled him to work more 
carts and get through the work more ex- 
peditiously. In the Colonies several weeks 
‘of perfect weather can be depended upon 
Yat harvest time,'so the farmers there are 
not compelled to hurry themselves as we 
are, when a fine day comes to pas;. 

‘TI haye frequently mentioned my want of 
faith in 

( ARTIFICIAL MANURES, 

especially when bulky manure can be ob- 
tained, and I had my views supported in a 
remarkable manner the other day. I was 
travelling by train, and in the carriage with 
me there were several farmers” and their 
better halves. ‘Two of these agriculturists 
started a heated argument on the qualities 
of several artificials that they had been 
using, and whilst pretending to read my 
newspaper, I listened with rapt attention 
to the discussion. At last, with a view to 
settling their difference of opinion, one of 
the farmers turning to a very old gentle- 
man, who was sitting next to me, said :— 
‘“*“ What is your opinion, Hilly, about these 
‘manures ; you have been a long time farm- 
ing and, must know something about them ?” 
The old man mumbled away for a little, 
and then delivered himself of this opinion : 
—‘T am 91 years of age, and have lived 
on a farm all, my life; and during that 
“time I have known artificial manures 
do a great deal of good to the mer- 
chants who sold them, but I: never knew 
a farmer, who bought any of them, who 
was benefited one scrap by them,” and 
I softly said to myself, ‘‘ encore,” whilst the 
two disputants simply seemed to totter in 
their intellects when they heard the sage’s 
opinion. f ; ; 

Referring to railway travelling reminds 
me.-that the animated 


) HOLIDAY SEASON 
has been characterised by the ‘usual break- 
downs of the railway service in Aberdeet- 
shire, and much inconvenience have the 
farmers been put to, when going to sales or 
markets, by the uncertainty, of the hours of 
arrival of the trains. Platforms are given 
up to a crowd of excited excursionists, 
pushing, rushing and tumbling as if they 
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were all in the physical training of all foot- 
hallers. You pay for a first-class ticket and 
are becomingly grateful if you get accom- 
modation in a third-class carriage of antique 
design, built in the days when these were 
made after the similitude of cattle trucks, 
You are bustled and hustled, and have your 
coat nearly torn off your back, and, when 
you appeal to any one of the railway people 
for protection. they reply that you should 
be thanktul if they carry you without loss 
of life orlimb. The poet sings about ‘every 
door being thronged with suitors,” and I 
think he must have had the doors of the 
carriages on our local railway in his mind’s 
eye, when he thus unburdened himself. So 
much annoyance and inconvenience has the 
bad management, on our lines, caused the 
farmers, that most of them have again taken 
to the family gig and shult, or learned to 
ride the fiery, untamed bicycle, 

For some years back [ have observed that 
females, born on any farm, ave superior to 
males, whether these be the off-spring of the 
horse, the cow, the sheep or man himself. I 
have asked other farmers their views on the 
subject. but farmers are not very observant, 
and so, in no single case have I received any 
information. I have, however, taken the 
trouble to observe 


THE STOCK ON OTHER FARMS, 

and am quite convinced that there is some- 
thing in it afterall, one of my neighbours, 
for instance, having always been more suc- 
cessful in the breeding of males than females. 
If this is anything more than a coincidence, 
it must have some foundation in the soil cf 
the farm, and the food grown thereon. In 
my own case it has been somewhat remark- 
able. Ewes, bred by me, have for long 
maintained their position at the top price of 
the sale ring; but rams, of identically the 
same breeding, have failed to make their 
mark. Mares, bred on the farm, have 
proved exceptionally good, ‘whilst horses 
have run to leg and become weedy. Cows, 
bred by me, have been, without exception, 
dandies ; but bulls I have never bred to 
please myself. Hven my own laborers’ fami- 
lies tend in the same direction, and having 
been long in my service their children have 
mostly all been born on the ground, and the 

irls are strong, robust, healthy lassies, 
whilst the boys run too much to weeds, have 
a sort of white-black-fellow look about them- 
with nocalves to their legs. The neighbour 
I have referred to must have had a similar 
experience, although he had never taken the 
trouble to think about it, for, although his 
steers for years were in the first flight at 
Smithfield cattle show, and his young bulls 
fetched the top prices at the county bull 
sales, he never yet bred a cow that was any 
thing of a credit to him, My readers may 
be inclined to fancy that I have discovered 
a mare’s nest—well, perhaps Ihave. I only 
give facts and leave others to try to refute 
them. As another instance of my farm being 
more suitable for females than males, let 
me mention that I purchased, about three 
months ago, a number of cattle of both 
sexes; these have since been fattened and 
sold off the grass, the heifers having added 
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about 1 to 14 cwt. to their weight when 
purchased, but the steers not having added an 
ounce, in spite of their improved condition 
and appearance. ‘Facts are things that 
Winna ding.” 
. SS 


POULTRY BREEDING. IN BELGIUM. 


The ‘‘ poulet de Bruxelles” has a very wide- 
spread reputation not only among gourmets, but 
among all who have had the good fortune to 
travel upon the Continent and partake of it. 
The difference in quality between the fowl above 
mentioned and one of the same age and size of 
the ordinary variety is shown by the fact that 
the first is sold in nearly all. the markets in 
Belgium at double the price of the other. For 
example, a young poulet de Bruxelles which 
would be considered about the size sufficient for 
a meal for two persons is sold for about 4s., 
whereas one of the ordinary variety can be pur- 
chased for between Is 8d and 2s 6d. The ex- 
cellence of the fowl seems to depend, as far as 
can be ascertained, on the careful manner in 
which the sitting hen is treated, the cleanliness 
observed about her, as well as the careful feed- 
ing of the young chicken until sufficiently deve- 
loped for eating purposes. The United States 
Consul-General at Antwerp says that whether 
or not the methods pursued in Belgium differ 
from those followed by careful breeders in other 
countries it is impossible to say. The choice of 
eggs for setting purposes is considered a matter 
of great importance, and the. freshest obtainable 
are almost invariably used. The best breeders 
seldom take eggs older than eight days for rais- 
ing the best quality. Care is taken that the eggs 
Riven to one hen should be of the same age. 
‘he eggs when collected are kept at avery even 
and medium ‘temperature until given tothe hen, 
and are turned daily. This is done to prevent 
the yolk, which is lighter than the white of the 
eggs, from adhering to the topof the shell. The 
éggs chosen for the purpose above mentioned 
are also of an average size, those above medium 
being’ rejected; as they often contain double 
yolks. Eggs received from a distance, and con- 
sequently exposed to more or less shaking, are 
allowed to stand a day or two before being put 
under the hen. Great care is also taken that 
the eggs should be perfectly clean. The nest 
is prepared of straw or cut hay, perfectly clean, 
dry, and odourless. As a rule, 


THE SITTING HENS 


ave placed in corners where the greatest quiet is 
obtainable, and are not exposed to great light. 
When sosituated they are not distyrbed for any 
other, purpose than the placing before them of 
their daily supply of food and water. As the 
hen leaves the nest at least once a day to search for 
food to take exercise, etc., care is taken to place 
her food and water within reach of thenest, in order 
that the time that she is off the eggs may be 
materially shortened. When the young bird is 
hatched it retains in its body part of the yolk of 
the egg from which it was. produced, which 
suffices to nourish it for the first twenty-four 
hours, during, which period only warmth is re- 
quired, which is furnished either by the mother 
hen or must be afforded. by a warm cloth, in case 
ofthe necessity of awaiting the hatching of the 
rest of the brood. The food first given can be 
varied, but must be made up of ingredients con- 
taining large quantities of nitrogen, as this is re- 
quired for the formation of the tissues. It is 
necessary, in fact; that the food should) be com- 
posed. of matter resembling in character an egg, 
together with milk. It is customary to mix with 
theifood eggs, milk, and the blood of earth-worms, 
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field-worms, and that of a commoner vari 

fish ; _also to introduce, for the formation ares 
certain quantities of phosphate of lime, found in 
grain and flour. In the early days flour is gene- 
rally given on account of the facility of its dices: 
tion, grain being substituted as the birds begin to 
gain strength. Wheat-flour is generally used: 
The grain given is wheat, rice, millet, buckwheat, 
and Indian corn, raw or cooked. Cooked potatoes 
are also often given. as a change of diet, It is 
customary to vary the grain diet as much as pas- 
sible, and ‘to administer it mixed. The. food ordi- 
narily employed is made upas follows. Hard-boiled 
eggs and wheat flour are mixed in milk, ‘a little 
water being added. To this paste is added a small! 
onion finely cut up, together with lettuce when 
green food is scarce.. The mixture is usually quite : 
stiff, as food which is too moist is considered 
harmful for the young brood. After the first few 
days a small quantity of whole grain is mixed into 
the paste, but if rapid development is desired, 
the simple paste should be continued alone. Great 
care is taken to keep the young brood in a dry, 
warm locality, which precaution, together with 
the proper food, prevents inflammation of the in: 
testines, and similar troubles. Asia rule the birds 
are cooped up on wetdays, and allowed torun about 
as much as possible only in fine sunny weather, 
In winter a more generous diet is given to enable 
them to withstand the cold. The daily ration of 
grain for the fowls is from 24 to 4 ounces.— 
Journal of the Society of Arts, Sept. 14, 


—————“. 
PLANTING IN HAWAII. 


ONE OF THE NEW PLANTATIONS, 


A recent ride through the Olaa and Puna districtg 
of Hawaii shows rapid changes, which a few years 
ago would have been deemed impossible. The clear- 
ing off of stones, shrubbery and forest trees, which 
formerly gave the impression that the land was a” 
swampy jungle of little value for farming or cane 
growing, is a task that cannot be accomplished in a 
day. Sugar cane will grow in almost any part 
of Olaa, without irrigation, and apparently with less 
labor expended on it during growth than in most other 
districts of Hawaii. The company has already’ 
cleared off a large area, some of which has. been 
planted wita cane, sothat at this date perhaps 2,500 
acres are growing, not in one tract, but in irregular 
fields. Some of this will be used for seedj and for 
replanting, where fields require it. Cane grows here’ 
very rapidly and rank—both good qualities in a new 
plantation, where rapid progress meets many draw-' 
backs. The company has a heavy task before it in 
putting theland in good shape and condition including 
roads, which are too often hard to keep in good re- 
pair. Still, with a powerful mill, abundance of labor, 
and the best varieties of cane adapted to the various: 
elevations, which can only be learned by trial, Olaa 
will eventually prove a bonanza to those interested 
in it.—Planters’ Monthly for August. 


————— 
BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 


THE NEED FOR A RAILWAY. 


The small community of Europeans who reside 
in the British Central Africa Protectorate, and 
to whose enterprise is due the remarkable pro- 
sperity of that outlying part ot the Quneen’s 
dominions, have for several years been appeal- 
ing to the Home Government (says a writer in 
the Scotsman) to help them with the construe: 
tion ofa railway.. The railway has been surveyed 
some time ago. It is to eonnect the lower Shire 
River with Blantyre in the Shire Highlands, and 
then go onto Lake Nyasa, The traflic along thig 
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great trade route has of recent years become 
very considerable, and as yet no better means has 
been found tor its transport than the primitive 
one ef human carriers—men and women. Last 
year the export of coffee alone aniounted to one 
thousand tons, while the imports, at a very mo- 
derate estimate, exceeded 3,000 tons. All this 
material has been carried on the heads and 
shoulders of native men and women, with the 
exception of what is carried on ox or mule wag- 
gons—this being avery small proportion indeed. 
As the manager. of the largest of the Transport 
Companies in the country (the African Lakes 
Corporation, Limited,) said at a meeting of the 
Central African Chamber of Agriculture and Com 
merce :—‘‘In the present state of the country 
tenga-tenga (v.¢., carriers with loads on their heads) 
is. the only method which is practicable. Bullock 
transport is. twice as costly. Traction engines 
would cost double as much. There were 
not the cattle in the country to perform the 
transport. work, and from his corporation’s’ past 
experience cattle brought from the south had 
always proved costly in the extreme by reason 
of'deaths and’ other causes.” It appears, then, 
that—though something might be done by im- 
proving ‘the roads and ‘using lighter traction 
engines than have yet »een tried—for all practical 
urposes the alternative lies between humana 
abour and the railway. 


The arguments in favour of the railway have 
been frequently stated. The reasons advanced 
are briefly these:—(1) That the transport has 
become so enormous that the majority of the 
available labourers in the country are occupied 
carrying loads, while the coffee industry is 
suffering seriously for want of labour. Many 
plantations were nearly ruined last year for want 
of Jabourers, to hoe them, and in:consequence of 
this the output of coffee is.expected this year to be 
only 700 tons, instead of advancing, as it should 
have done, on the 1,000 tons ot last year. (2) 
That—large as the number of carriers employed 
is—there is during several months of each year 
an almost complete block in the transport. This 
year the block has continued beyond the usual 
time, and threatens to, become a permanent con- 
dition of things. The inconvenience co the planters, 
missionaries, and others of having their goods 
lying at the river waiting, it may be, many 
months for carriers is evident. (3) That it is 
inhuman to load native carriers with such heavy 
transport. The road from the lower shire river. 
Blantyre rises 3,000 feet inless than thirty miles, 
and up this steep incline practically the, whole of 
the 3,000 tons of imports, including such things 
as kitchen ranges, steamer’s boilers and plates, 
and sections of iron barges, has to be carried by 
sheer human strength. 


QUININE AUCTION IN BATAVIA. 


*'The.American Vice-Consul at Batavia reports as 
follows on the third Java quinine-auction of June 
27th ast, held at the Merchants’ Exchange :—This 
sale has been considered fairly successful, and the 
limits were mostly all realised: Beginning’ with 
P, N. IL., packed in cases of 22°68 kilos. (50 Ib), limi- 
ted in lots at 21fl, per kilo.’ some 4,173'12 kilos 
(9,200 lb) were sold at 21:05f. per kilo, thus ex- 
ceeding the limit. Offers were then made at 20°95f1., 
which were at first refused, upon which the limit 
was lowered, and seven lots were sold at 20'75f1. per 
kilo, This action brought forth a protest from the 


fret purchasers, who had brought at the limit of 
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2if. The limit of 214, was again asked, but lots 211 
to 300 were not sold, as the bids did not reach 
the limit. P.N. IL, packing at purchaser’s option, 
4 lots were sold at 21fl. per kilo, pnt there was very 
little demand for this unpacked article, 

P.N. IIL, was all sold at fair prices. Two hnne 
dred and sixteen kilos (476 lb) weresold at 25°40 and 
25°45 per kilo, and 24 kilos (52°91b) at 25f1 per kilo; the 
limit for these lots being 25f1. The limit of 21f 
for P. N.I1.is equivalent to the unit price of 00834 
(3:5c) for the bark in Amsterdam.—Chemist and Drug- 
gist, Sept. 22. 4 

oe 
PLANTING NOTES. 

LocaAL ProDucts IN THE HOME MARKET.— 
Coffee futures look tired for the present, and 
no decided feature. Sugar and quinine should be 
purchased. Cotton (American crop) may be 9% to 
114 millions. Coals are expected to be lower later 
on.—London Cor., Sept. 14. 


New TreA Macuinery.—Mr. Jackson is 
again to the front as an inventor and on 
page 322 will be found a deseription of 
a patent clip-action tea breaker and equaliser 
which he has just brought out, and details 
of its advantages. 


PRESERVATION OF THE NEW ZEALAND SNIPE« 
—It is urged by Sir James Hector that every 
efforts should be made to preserve the New 
Zealand snipe which was becoming’ very rare 
indeed. This bird, he says, is one of the smartest 
game birds that could be got. It retained all the 
characteristics of the English snipe, flew away ina 
zigzag manner, was difficult to shoot and afforded 
capital sport.—Auckland News, Sept.7. 


BANANA AND PLANTAIN.—Considerable con- 
fusion seems to exist regarding the identity of 
these two fruits, yet the case is quite clear. Musa 
sapientum gives us the banana, while tbe fruit 
of M. paradisaica (or as it is now generally 
regarded M. sapientum var. paradisaica) is known 
as the plantain., The majority of the large ‘* bana- 
nas” which reach our maikets from Cuba are, 
says American Gardening, the yield of this latter 
plant, and hence are realiy plantains. The true 
banana, which, by the bye, has a number of 
varietal forms differing in size, colour and quality, 
has been pushed out by the larger fruit of the 
plantation, though the quality of this is decidedly 
inferior to that of the best bananas. ‘It is the old: 
story of size versus quality. The plaintain’ is 
7-14 inches in length, produced 40-80 to the bunch;’ 
in form cylindrical, acutish and of a yellow colour : 
the flesh is firm and not specially sweet, and 
writers of authority on tropical fruits say it is not 
very good unless cooked. Lhe true type of banana 
is 3-4inches in length, 14-2-inches in diameter, 
about 50 fruits to a bunch. The fruit is rounded 
above, narrowed to a sessile base and bright yellow 
in colour. So far good, our distinctions are pretty 
well marked, but there arises a new complication 
in what is known as the Jamaica banana’ or 
Martinique variety, which is perhaps the one 
chiefly imported to this country. It is much like 
the plaintain, but smaller, 7-8 inches long and it 
has excellent shipping qualities. The plant is 
regarded as a sub-variety of paradisaica, hence we, 
are confronted with this relationship: | The plan- 
tain is a variety of banana, and a variety of the 
plantain again is a banana ! [Banana and Plantain 
are, in our opinion, synonymous terms.—ED¢ 
1.G.dP.J [In the East, bub not in the West, 
Indies.—ED, 7.4.] ; 
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NOTES FROM THE SEYCHELLES. 


ARRIVAL OF KING PREMPEH OF ASHANTI. 

It was in the forenoon of 11th September 
that the B.I. ss. ‘‘Dwarka” arrived at 
Mahi with King Prempeh of Ashanti, and 
King Asibi of Cocofai. Prempeh was accom- 
panied by three of his wives, his mother and 
one or two brothers and about 40 followers. 
All sent from the Gold Coast to be interned 
in Mahé, and [ suppose kept from further 
mischief. ‘The usual apathetic view of life 
which prevails among the Creole and native 
population of the island was somewhat ex- 
ercised by this 

ADVENT OF ROYALTY, 

to dwell with them and they gathered to 
some extent onthe pier to see them land, 
but it was decided to take them in 
boats to the house which the Government 
had assigned for their residence near the 
Coast about four miles from the township. 
The landing of their Majesties was therefore 
very unpretentious and it was nearly dusk 
before it was accomplished. The house rented 
by the Governmentifortheiraccommodationis a 
plain, but rather nicely situated building having 
about ten acres of ground round it, with 
flower garden and fruit trees. The party was 
accompanied by «a Wesleyan parson or 
teacher, also black, to act asinterpreter. I 
had an opportunity of seeing Prempeh the 
day before I left, as he then, with the chiefs 
of his following, paid a visit to the Adminis- 
trator at Government House. Owing to his 
arriving too soon, he was taken to the ver- 
andah of a little house where there was a 
a merry-go-round, the wocden horses of 
which appeared to excite his curiosity as 
something novel, He was sitting there, an 
attendant holding a large purple umbrella 
over him, whether he walks or whether he 
sits. 1 understand this umbrella is always 
held over him. Prempeh seems about 30 
years’ old and for an African is fairly good 
looking, although his features give one the 
impression of violent passions subdued by 
circumstances. His lips are not over thick, his 
teeth are fine, regular and very white, and 
he has good eyes and nose. His dress is 
similar to the toga of the old Roman-right- 
arm entirely bare with a loose white robe- 
striped with colors, one end of which is 
thrown over the left shoulder. A green 
ribbon circlet of an inch wide with patches 
of gold on it is his only head-gear. His 
walk is slow and not without a certain 
dignity. Two stools were borne by attend- 
ants, but I understand he sat on chairs at 
Government House, which he did not like. 
His Honor in uniform receiving him outside 
in the grounds. 

As regards matters generally 
Seychelles the visit of 

THE ‘‘ ECLIPSE” AND ‘‘ POMONE” 
i July helped to make social life lively for 
a week or so. We had also a visit from an 
Italian man-of-war, and the Hnglish yacht 
« Victoria,” chartered by the Prince de Broglie 
was there for some time, owing to the illness 
of the Prince. 

The last four months have been very. dry 
the rainfall for that period being only 10 in. 
as against an average for eight years of 21. 

, However, it seems to have suited the 
42 
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as rarely has there been seen such a promise 
of flowers as was everywhere apparent when 
IT left. They werethen commencing to come 
out abundantly and the total product of beans 
next year is variously estimated at from 
50,000 to 70,000 kilos. Several good planta- 
tions have been purchased by Englishmen, 
new arrivals within the last year or two. 
Liberian coffee is flourishing abundantly, but 
as the price is so low,(20 to 25 cents alb,) that it 
does not pay for the cost of preparation, and 
several planters are not taking the trouble to 
gather the berries. 

The B.I. Co. have, owing to the demand 
on their resources of steamers, thrown up 
their contract for the line between Bombay 
and Zanzibar calling at Seychelles. This does 
not suit the producers of coconut oil which 
will now have to find an outlet in and via 
Mauritius. 

It is much to be regretted that while one 
can get from Colombo to Mahé in seven days, 
the only way of getting back thereto is by 
the long round via Mauritius.—Cor. 

es 
CEYLON TEA IN PARIS. 
MR. R. V. WEBSTER TO THE FRONT, 

Mr. Jas. Westland has returned with a 
very high opinion of the extremely good 
work done by Mr. R. Valentine Webster at 
the Paris Exhibition, in Paris generally, 
and indeed throughout the world, on behalf 
of Ceylon tea. Mr. Webster has not only 
two central depots in Paris, but 20 Restaurants 


within and 52 outside. the Exposition, 
besides 63 hotels and 256 Thé-Cafés in 
the French metropolis all taking Mr. 


Webster’s Ceylon tea. 
has alsoalarge number of agencies and 
customers. Mr. Webster advertises freely 
in Paris by means of the motor cars, as 
well as in other novel and attractive forms. 
He has illustrated pamphlets and circulars 
in Frenchand his sample packets now before 
us are got up with much taste and just 
in the way to attract French and other 
Continental customers. Mr Webster has sold 
as much as nearly 1,000 francs worth of 
_ tea in his Expositionstandinoneday. Lipton’s 
agent, althoughina better position, didnotseem 
to be doing so much.—Mr. and Miss Westland 
spent sixteen days in France on the way out. 


-———agp— ———= 
INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 
FIRE INSURANCE—TEA PESTS—TEA IN 
TRAVANCORE. 
Caleutta, 25th Sept. 1900. 

The Nagaisuree Tea Company, Limited.—Con- 
sidered file of replies to the Committee’s Circular 
No. 45 of 13th August, in which the views of members 
of the Association were invited upon the rates fixed’ 
in the Fire Insurance Tariff on Tea Garden Buildings, 
which was introduced by the Calcutta Fire Insurance 
Agents’ Association in 1896. The principal items in 
this Tariff respecting which complaints had formerly 
been made were: (1) The additional rate of 2 annas 
per cent charged if the engine and boiler are inside 
the building, or in any building communicating there- 
with, except by double fireproof doors. (2) The addi- 
tional rate of 4 annas per cent charged if fans are 
used. (3) The excessive rates fixed for withering and 
fermenting houses. (4) The excessive rates fixed for 
carpenters’ shops. From the replies received it ap- 
peared to the Committee that the general opinion of 
members was favourable to the reduction of these rates 


In Switzerland he 
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being pressed for. But a number of other suggestions 
had also been made; and it was decided to submit the 
replies, for report, to a Sub-Committee consisting of 
Mr. A Tocher and Mr R Magor, who had been pre- 
viously asked to take up the matter. ( 
Considered file of papers regarding a proposed visit 
of Dr. Geo. Watt, CI HE, the Reporter on Economic 
Products to the Government of India, to the Darjeeling 
Tea District. Dr Watt hadinformed the Committee 
that he wasengaged on the preparation of a new edi- 
tion of his book on ‘“t The Pests and Blights of the Tea 
Plant ;” andas he had not hitherto visited the Dar- 
jeeling Tea District, he was desirous of seeing some of 
the chief estates there before republishing the book. 
He proposed to spend six weeks in the district, leaving 
Calcutta on the 8th October; and he asked that a tour 
extending over that period should be arranged for 


‘him. The Committee had been incommunication with 


the President of the Darjeeling Planters’ Association 


‘on the subject; and had been informed that arrange- 


ment were being made for Dr. Watt to visit a number 
of gardens, the names of which, and further particulars 
would be furnished as soon as possible. This iniorma- 
tion was to be conveyed to Dr Watt. It had been 
arranged that Mr. Mannshould accompany Dr. Watt 
throughout at least a portion of the tour. 

Considered letter, dated 17th September, from the 
Honorary Secretary, Central Travancore Planters’ 
Association, regarding the figures of tea production 
for Travancore given in the return of the Director- 
General of Statistics entitled “‘ Statistics of Tea pro- 
duction in India.” It was suggested that Mr O’Conor 


_be,asked to give. detailed figures from the various dis- 


tricts in, Travancore, viz, Central Travancore, South 
Travancore, and Kanan Devan. By so doing it was 
thought it would be possible to ascertain from which 
of the three districts the returns had been received 
which made the statistics for the whole area appear in 


“the statement as 13,657,103lb. of uncured leaf and 


8;775,789lb. of manufactured tea. It was added in the 
letterthat these figures were manifestly inaccurate ; 
andthe assistance of this Association was asked in 
the matter. The committee decided to draw the 


attention of the Director-General of Statistics to the 


figures which appeared to them to be clearly in- 
accurate.—Indian Gardening and Planting, Oct. 4. 


ee 


INDIAN AND CEYLON TEA, 


» It is a fortunate circumstance that as the pro- 


, duction of tea in our gardens in India Ceylon increases, 


so also does the demand grow—fortunate, that is, 
for the producer of the leaf. In Great Britain the 
“‘cup which cheers’’ is becoming ever more popular, 


“while on the continent of Europe, in Australasia 


~ 


and elsewhere the demand is steadily increasing. 
China as a producer of tea is now very far behind, 
although it is noteworthy that during 1899-1900 the 
imports from China into this country were higher 
by more than 84 million pounds than in 1898-9, 
when 34 million pounds wereimported. _ 

The continuous progress made by British tea is 
especially remarkable in countries which, a few years 
ago, did not know what the British grown tea was. 
A striking example of this is afforded by America, 
where in 1894 the consumption was 4,723,000lb. In 
1896 the quantity had more than doubled, and stood 


Lat 9,474,000 Ib. while last year no less than 17,226,000 


ib. of Indian and Ceylon tea were required. 

British planters can fairly be proud of this fact. 
It is due to their activity and foresight that the 
American market has been established. An extensive 


~ system of advertising was adopted, and the praises 


of British tea sung loudly and incessantly in the 
years of our friends across the Herring Pond, and, 
as it was found that the tea fully bore out the good 


» things which were said about it, a demand for it 


became felt, which is now growing in the manner 
indicated by the eloquent figures we have quoted. 
A circular issued early in the present year by 
a New York house drew an interesting parallel 
between the condition of the Hast Indian tea 
trade in Great Britain was thirty years ago and 
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that in’ America at the 


present time, 
the figures quoted :— 


We reproduce 


Gt. Britain. Lb. used America Lb. used 
1866 4,584,000 1594 4,723,000 
1867 6,360,000 1895 7.792.000 
1868 7,746,000 1696 ... 9,474,000 
1869 10,715,010 1897 11,362,000 
1870 13,500.000 1898 13,609,060 
1871 13,956 000 1899 17,226,000 

From these figures one obvious deduction may be 

drawn. Itis tbat if the teas are pnshed in America 


as they have been of recent years, the parallel 
between the two countries’ tea history will continue 
to exist, and all the leat which is likely to be produced 
in India and Ceylon will find a ready market with 
Anglo-Saxon buyers. The advertisement expenses 
are met by asystem of levying a “tax” upon tea 
growers, which in India is 4 annas per acre of cultiva- 
tion, and 4 anna per maund of tea manufactured, but 
the ‘Tea Associations of India and Geylon, which work 
together amicably in their siege of the world’s tea 
markets. While we are dealing with America, it is 
well that we should note the demand existing there 
for green tea, to which British planters are paying 
earnest attention. Experiments have not been alto- 
gether successful hitherto, but efforts in this direc- 
tion are not being relaxed. 

On the continent of Europe, British tea is also 
making headway. The opportunity afforded by the 
Paris Hxhibition is being made the most of in the Tea 
Court, which is under the snpervision of a gentleman 
experienced in exhibition work. British tea in cup is 
offered to all and sundry, while tastefully prepared 
samples are distributed gratis to visitors to the Court, 
Ceylon tea especially is making rapid headway in 
France, although it will have a hard and long fight 
to out China. he Frenchman has not yet learned to 
love tea as a beverage ; he looks upon it more as a 
medicine. The Tea Court at the Exhibition will doubt- 
less go far to disabuse his mind of this idea. China 
provides a very large proportion of the tea consumed 
in Russia, Germany, Austria and Belgium, bat in 
these countries also, in spite of many difficulties and 
prejudice India and Ceylon are going ahead. Mr. J § 
M Harrington has been commissiened by the Indian 
Tea Association (London) to tour through Eurape with 
a view to learning what steps can be taken to facili- 
tate the supply and increase the consumption of the 
tea in which the Association is interested. Mr. Har- 
rington’s report will be awaited with much interest. 

At home the consumption continues to inerease, 
although not by any means inthesame ratio as the 
production in India and Ceylon. It is with a view to 
the absorption of this surplus production that such 
strenuous efforts are being made to foster the demand 
in other countries, the only alternative being much 
lower prices in London, to the delight of hoase- 
keepers and the dismay of producers. We repro- 
duce a comparative statement of deliveries 
of tea in the United Kingdom for 
home consumption only. The table is taken from 
the report of the Indian Tea Association (London). 

1895-96 1896-97 1897-98 1898-99 1899-1900 


lb. lb. lb. lb. 
121,600,000 123,750,000 127,500,000 138,695,197 145,520,457 
i 76,000,000 


83,500,000 87,00°,000 80,168,167 92,105,165 


Ceylon. Indian. 


197,000,000 207,950,000 214,500,000 218,713,364 


237,625,622 


26,000,000 24,000,000 20,509,000 21,569,953 22,857,606 


other teas 


223,000,000 231,250,010 285,000,000 240,283,317 260,483,228 


Total for China and 
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ports into the United Kingdom, which in 1899-1900 
amounted inall to 309,895,353 lb. of which 39,325,590 
lb. were ze-exported. 

A severe blow to the tea industry has been struck 
by the imposition of an extra tax of twopence per 
pound as a result of the operations against the Boers. 
The man in the street believes that he is paying the 
additional tax. He is certainly paying more for his 
tea, while the prices obtained by the prodacer are 
lower. The troubles in China have helped to keep the 
pvice up. it is true, but it is also true that teais unduly 
taxed, Coffee, which is in strong competition with the 
fragrant leaf, and is of about equal value, if the 
impost be deducted in each case, bearsa tax of only 
three-half pence per pound, and cocoa only one 
penny. d : 

In spite of this, however, and in the face of high 
rates of freight and exchange, the one pound draft 
and heavy warehouse charges, the sale of tea goes on 
inereasing, and the great bulk of the increase 1s sup- 
plied by our great dependency and its neighbour, 
Ceylon. The keen, active, pushing planter will not 
waste time in groaning over the hardness of his lot, 
bub will go on seeking new continents to conquer, and 
by the excellence of his tea and the pushfulness of his 
agents, will find markets for his product which will 
take as much of the leaf as he is able to raise.— 
Investors’ Guardian, Sept. 22. 
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THE COOL PROCESS OF TEA 
MANUFACTURE. 


To the Editor, Indian Planters’ Gazette. 

Duar Str,—My patent cool-oxidizer is the result of 
special study and practical experience, extending 
over some years, and although it might be con- 
sidered by some a bold statement, I maintain that 
my cool-oxidiser will never be beaten by any other 
method. I have data of the proper speed the air 
should move over the Mal, so that it can take the 
necessary oxygen in just its proper quantities. I take 
it that the method of covering up the mal with 
cloths is still in vogue, and that this idea originated 
in the’ endeavour to keep eut the light; 2 7s wrong 
the Mal has no earthly chance of oxidising under 
cloths, and only undergoes putrid fermentation, as 
distinct a process from oxidation as chalk from 
cheese. Ican prove that there are, as your planter 
correspondent says, two distinct processes—one oxida- 
tion, the right one, and the other what I have de- 
signated above as putrid fermentation. 


Facilitate oxygenation, encourage it by giving the 
Mal oxygent through moving air; but move the 
air,ab the proper speed; have under control the 
moisture of the air supplying the Mal, Temperature 
75° to 80°O Fahr.; neither above nor below. Your 
readers may try “prolongation of the process by 
fotal absence of draught,” and ‘‘ refrigeration” if 
they choose, there is no invention or patent about 
this; butas sure asthe sun rises each morning and 
sets each evening the liquors resulting from teas so 
manufactured will be as ‘‘ soft” as castor oil. 


T claim to be the engineer who first knocked into 
shape a machine for oxidising tea leaf. I hold the 
patent rights and shall take such steps as the law 
provides against anyone making, selling, or infringing 
my apparatus; butifany planter is wishing to turn 
his present so-called fermenting room into 4 cool- 
oxidiser I shall be pleased to help him in doing so, 
without charging any royalty, provided the necessary 
equipment is obtained from me, and my designs 
faithfully adhered to. Itis more than probable that 
before 1901 is very old I shall be once more amongst 
your Indian readers, and although, as they say in 
the dramatic world, I have been “ resting’’ since 1897. 
T have not yet ceased to interest myself in tea 
jmachinery.——Yours faithfully, 
thie NATHAN SHARPE, 
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HOW TO DEVELOPE TRADE. 


MR. DE COURCY HAMILTON (FORMERLY 
OF CEYLON) TO THE FRONT. 
ENGLISH TRADE WITH JAMAICA. 

COMMERCIAL EXPEDITION, 


A correspondent informs us that yesterday the 
commercial expedition organised by the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce to visit the West Indies, 
for the purpose of promoting the home export 
trade to those islands, left Southampton in the’ 
Royal Mail steamer ‘* Orinoco.” The expedition, 
which is under the charge of Mr. de Courcy Hamil- 
ton, who has had a very extensive connection 
with the West Indies, is taking over one bundred 
cases of samples of all descriptions of merchan- 
dise, most of the chief manufacturers within a hun- 
dred miles of Bristol being represented. It is pro- 
posed to open an exhibition in Jamaica, to hold con- 
ferences, organise lectures, and in every possi- 
ble way to bring under the notice of the popula- 
tion of the West Indies the merits of the Eng- 
lish goods shown. The opening of the new 
fast mail and fruit service between Bristol and 
Jamaica, in January next, has stimulated the mer- 
chants of the West of England in the direction 
of improving the export trade to Jamaica and 
the neighbouring Colonies, and it is confidently 
hoped that a very large increase in this business 
will result from the present venture. Mr. AL 
Jones (of Messrs. Elder Dempster and Co., the con- 
tractors for the new service), together with many 
other gentlemen interested in the movement, 
journeyed down to Southampton, and gave the 
departing experts a hearty send-off. : 


In the course of the day the following telegram 
was dispatched to Mr. Chamberlain : ‘‘ Just off to 
Southampton to bid farewell to expedition going 
to Jamaica to open exhibition of all the manufac- 
tures within a hundred miles of Bristol. Bristol 
is entering very heartily into this great enterprise 
to resuscitate the trade of Jamaica. This will 
be pleasant news to you, who have the interests 
of the Colony somuch at heart. Shall do utmost 
to make venture a success.—A L Jones.” To this 
the following reply was received by Mr. Jones trom 
Mr. Chamberlain: ‘‘Thanks. I cordially wish 
success to expedition, and I anticipate great re- 
sults from their inquiries and your energy.— 
Chamberlain.” —Daily News, Sept. 20. 


Ee eee 
COVERING WOUNDS IN TREES. 


Mr. Peter Van Metchen says that the wounds 
made in the stems of trees by pruning or other- 
wise should have the wood preserved to keep it from 
decay till the new bark and wood extends over it, 
but he thinks gum shellac dissolved in alcohol far 
better than paint. He advices to put the shellac 
into a wide-mouthed bottle, cover it with alcohol, 
and let it stand twenty-four hours, ‘when 
it may be applied with a swab or a _ brush. 
It serves, as nearly as may be, as the substance ‘of 
bark; is not affected by heat, or cold, or wet, or 
dry weather; and retains the sap up the cut, heal- 
ing the wound without ascar, Any limbs cutof square 
on top will leave a dead end from 6in. to a foot. which 
will eventually dry androt off, Limbs should be cut 
off slanting ; never square on top, aS is sometimes 
done, but this would be quite a task in 300 or 400 
acre orchard,—Auckland News, Sept 14, 
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To the Editor. 
SCIENTIFIC MANURING AND TRA. 


London, Sept. 20. 

S1r,—The importance of the subject and 
the deep interest that is taken in the effects 
of manure by Ceylon Tea Growers must be 
my excuse for again addressing you, after a 
delay, owing to my absence from home. 

A point has been made by those who dis- 
agree with me of the fact; that I quoted the 
injurious effect on permanent pastures of the 
continuous application of sulphate of ammonia 
by itself, it being argued that those who 
understand the subject would not apply it 
by itself, but only when balanced by a pro- 
per proportion of mineral manure. I des- 
cribed the condition of the plot treated with 
sulphate of ammonia by itself for the same 
reason that I presume it was applied, namely, 
that it is only when one manure is used with- 
out others that its effect can be determined. 

But as regards the effect of sulphate of 
ammonia when balanced by other manures, 
on plot 9 of the Rothamsted experiments, 
since 1879 the following mixture has been 
applied per acre :— 


500 Ib. Sulph. of potash 
100 ,, Sulph. of soda 
100 ,, Sulph. of magnesia 


34 cwt. Superphosphate 

400 lb. Ammonia salts 
which, it will be admitted, is a complete or 
‘* balanced” manure: the average yield has 
been 58 cwts. of hay an acre, against 24 cwts. 
from the unmanured. The grass is however 
rank and of extremely poor quality, almost 
valueless for feeding purposes; the finer 
grasses here are dying in patches, so much so 
that I feel sure that no one who saw the 
plot as it is now, would care to risk the health 
of any perennial plant by the use of a manure 
so exhausting to the soil. 

I went over the Rothamstead experiments 
with Mr. Joseph Fraser and Mr. Forsyth 
and was glad of the opportunity of discussing 
the matter with two such good cultivators 
of tea and with one who understands 
manuring so thoroughly as Mr. Fraser. 

I pointed out to them what I venture to 
say those who study the reports only and 
do not see the plots, do not find out and 
that is that though the yield of hay is good 
from the plot referred to, small patches are 
failing and that the hay is almost valueless, 
owing to its being so rank, 

We went over, too, the Barley experiments 
which confirm the conclusion come to. at 
Rothamsted against the use of sulphate of 
ammonia; now barley obviously requires a 
quickly acting manure, for it has to grow and 
mature between May and September and here 
the plot manured with rape cake and 
mineral manure was in better condition and 
shows a higher average yield than that treated 
with sulphate of ammonia and mineral 
manure, though the quantity of nitrogen sup- 
plied in both cases is the same, i 

You will have seen that since I last wrote 
fo you on this subject, Sir John Lawes has 
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died ; in his death Agriculture has sustained a 
great loss and for myself I feel with deep 
regret that I shall no more be able to con- 
sult one who has always ready to give the 
result of his experience to anyone who 
showed an interest in scientific agriculture.— 
Yours truly. G. A. TALBOT: 


ARTIFICIAL MANURING OF 

REPLY TO MR. TALBOT. 

Lake Bungalow, Kandy, Oct. 9. 
Sir,—It is gratifying to see by Mr. Talbot's 
letter of 20th September to you that arti- 
ficial inmanuring of tea has its importance 
admitted, though tardily, in a quarter where 

all such manuring used to be deprecated. 
As regards the use of sulphate of ammo- 
nia, Mr. Talbot throws no further light on 
the question. Doubtless it was applied alone 
at Rothamsted for the purpose Mr. Talbot 
mentions; but its tendency to exhaust the 
lime in the soil must have been chemically 
known before the practical experiment, to 
which he refers, was made. In all probability, 


THA. 


- therefore, it was not applied for a series of 


years only to prove that tendency, already 
deduced, but to watch its general effects on 
permanent pasture. This can hardly be said 
to apply to tea cultivation. 

Nor, L think, can any rational conclusion 
be drawn, of any use to the tea planter, 
from the results Mr. Talbot quotes ot the 
application of a mixed manure over a series 
of years to a field of hay. The mixture is 
such as no prudent planter would apply to 
tea and there is not much similarity be- 
tween a hay crop and atea field, and a vast 
difference in the climates in which the two 
have to be grown. 

That an immense amount of information 
and interest for the tea planter is attached 
to the Rothamsted experiments goes without 
saying, but Mr. Talbot has not given us the 
benefit of anything useful yet, though I 
understand he lived in the neighbourhood 
and paid frequent visits. 

I have used sulphate of ammonia for ten 
years, but never, of course, alone, and I use 
it still; and it is within my knowledge that 
Mr. Joseph Fraser has done so for a year 
or two longer and still does so. No bad 
results of any kind have yet shown them- 
selves, and that is allany one can say. It 
may, however, interest your readers to know 
that Mr. Fraser wrote me after his visit to 
Rothamsted as follows:—‘‘The visit to 
Rothamsted disclosed no new fact, in regard 
to sulphate of ammonia and its distinct 
tendency to exhaust lime, that I was not 
aware of. As regards the appearance of the 
grass plots, it might quite reasonably have 
been expected,” &c., &ce. I need not take 
up more space vy quoting from his letter, 
for doubtless you will hear from him direct. 
—I am, &c., A. MELVILLE WHITE. 


ee 


Correx IN DutcH GuiANA.—Owine to the very 
low prices obtained for the coffee grown in Dute 
Guiana, which is almost entirely of the Liberian 
variety, it is on some estates being gradually 
replaced by cocoa. The crops for 1899 was 360,48) 
kilos. —Planting Opinion, Sept. 28, 
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THE SCIENTIFIC MANURING OF TEA. 


With -reference to the discussion started by 
Mr. Talbot in the Colombo papers as to the ad- 
visability of using sulphate of ammonia as a 
manure for tea, we learn that Dr. Koller, of 
Messrs. Freudenberg & Co., had already re- 
ferred the matter to Professor Dr. Wagner, 
who is looked upon as one of the greatest 
authorities on scientific manuring. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the reply received : — 

Darmstadt, 19th Sept., 1900. 

Agricultural Research Station for the Grand- 
duchy of Hesse, Director, Professor Dr. Paul 
Wagner, Privy Councillor to Dr. P. W. Koller, 
Colombo. 

My Dear Doctor,—It is a moot point, whether 
preference should be given to Sulphate of Am- 
monia over Nitrate of Soda _ or _ preference 
to Nitrate of Soda over Sulphate of Ammo- 
nia. About a year ago at the instance of 
the ‘‘ Deutsche Landwritschafts Gesellschaft ”— 
a number of German Research Stations agreed 
upon thoroughly investigating this question by 
means of extensive experiments. “At Darmstadt 
too this question has had our closest attentior 
Our experience tends to prove that on theave1- 
age—theefficacy of Saltpetre-Nitrogen is not quite 
equalled by a like amount of Ammonia-Nitro- 
gen. There are however conditions in which 
preference is to be given to the Ammonia salts 
over Saltpetre ; this is especially the case with a 
soil, light and permeable in which the Saltpetre- 
Nitrogen will be drained away very heavily during 
the rains. Also where no immediate return is 
looked for from the application of Ammonia salts 
should be given the preference. 

Our experience is that if as you say there isa 
marked deficiency in lime (or if in sprirg the 
weather continues to be cold and consequently 
the Ammonia does not act quickly enough) the 
crop will be smaller than if Saltpetre-Nitrogen 
had been applied. However, if care is taken that 
the soil has a_ sufficient supply of lime there 
need be no fear of the Ammonia acting too slowly ; 
for under the climate conditions’ prevailing in 
Ceylona delay in the nitrification of the Ammonia 
is impossible to occur. 

Experiments with tea plants we have been 
unable to make, but on the other hand we have 
no evidence to show that Sulphate of Ammonia 
should have a lesser effect on certain species 
of plants than on others. I cannot, therefore, con- 
cur with the view that there are positive reasons 
for deprecating the use of Sulphate of Ammonia 
as a manure tor tea culture.— Yours faithfully, 

Signed) WAGNER. 

We learn further from Dr. Koller that to 
those manure mixtures, of which sulphate 
of ammonia forms a part, the necessary 
amount of lime is always added by basic slag, 
sulphate of lime or coral lime, to replace 
the quantity of lime in the soil used up by the 
sulphate of ammonia.—Since writing the 
above, Mr. Melville White’s letter has come 
to hand confirming the use of lime in Ceylon 
along with sulphate of ammonia for tea, 
and also that twelve years’ actual experience 
has shewn no bad results. 


en 
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COCHIN COCONUT OIL TRADE. 


The Cochin Argus of the 6th inst. says:— 
Both millers and speculators have been evine- 
ing a desire to sell forward, and a good 
business has thereupon resulted. We quote to- 
day R89/8 for prempt and R88/8 for one to four 
months’ forward delivery per candy. 
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THE TEA INDUSTRY OF INDIA. 


THE SERIOUS FALL IN PRICES 


which has been brought about by excessive pro- 
duction has checked the opening up of more 
ground in this and other countries for the ecultiva- 
tion of the commodity, but, as it is, India has 
about half a million of acres under tea (or 82 per 
cent more than in 1885), which yield about 160 
millions of lb. in an average year (or 161 per cent 
more than in 1885). The totals of the production 
of tea in other supplying countries are not accur- 
ately known, but, as showing the great changes 
that have come over the sources of supply within 
a short period, the following table of importations 
into the United Kingdom, which appears in the 


Moral and Material Progress of India report, is 
instructive :— 


Year, From China. From India. From{Ceylon. 
1865 93 percent. 2 percent. 0 per cent. 
1875 86 do 13 do 0 do 
1885 66 do 30 do 2 do 
1895 16 do 46 do 32 do 
1898 10 co 52 do 36 do 
1899 12 do 50 do 35 do 


From this it appears that in the thirty-three 
years, 1865 to 1898, the imports from China fell 
off as much as 83 per cent; that in the thirty- 
four years, 1865 to 1899, the imports from India 
increased 48 per cent ; and that in the fourteen 
years, 1885 to 1899, the imports from Ceylon 
increased 33 per cent. Had it not been for the 
great success that rewarded the tea industry in 
Ceylon it is probable that Indian tea would now 
be almost as paramount in the British market as 
China tea was in 1865. But Ceylon, urged by the 
failure of coffee, took a leaf out of India’s book, 
and now seems determined to keep, and even 
Improve upon it. For the present, China has 
practically retired from the field of competition 
in Western Europe and America,* but she still 
grows much tea for her own and for Russian 
consumption ; and, given the opportunity, she is 
still capable of adding enormously to the supply 
of tea for the use of her former customers in 
foreign parts. She has not yet, apparently, dis- 
covered the method for placing in distant markets 
teas of delicate flavour, and careful manufacture, 
at comparatively moderate prices, and until she 
does this the coarser ,teas of India and Ceylon 
will continue to be preferred by the ordinary 
consumer of the cheering beverage. 

This, however, is pretty certain, that as no one 
who was counted wise in regard to tea in 1865 
could have had a ghost of an idea of the extraor- 
dinary changes in the course of the trade that 
would be broughtabout before the century came 
to an end, so no one who is prudent would venture 
on the prediction that the proportions of the sour- 
ces of supply will remain as they now are for many 
years to come. Most sincerely do we hope that 
India will not only retain, but will tighten her 
grip upon the tea trade of the world. But India’s 
hold of the trade is not so secure that she can afford 
to take it easy, or dare to be indifferent to the 
tastes and prejudices of consumers. If, as she may 
-well be, she is ambitious in respect of tea to live to 
please, she must bear in mind that she must please 
to live. Her consumption of tea is small as com- 
pared with her population ; but the taste for tea 


* No—not yet from America, to which 313 million 


Ib, China teajhave:gone up to Sept. 28th, this season, 
against only 194 million lb, to same date last sea: 
son.—Ep. 7.4, 
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grows with indulgence, and is stimulated by op- 
portunity and low price. The inhabitants of India, 
unlike the inhabitants of China, cannot yet be 
included among the tea-drinking populations of 
the earth. But this may not always be the case, so 
that at no distant date a great demand for tea for 
consumption in all parts of this country may set 
in, and bedifficult tomeet. But for the present 
tea is cultivated primarily for export, and the 
growing of it gives profitable employment to 
620,000 labourers in India, and adds some 5s 
millions sterling per annum to the value of India’s 
exports. Italso contributes considerably to the 
incomes of shareholders, mostly resident in the 
United Kingdom, in Indian ‘Tea Companies.— 
Madras Mail, Oct. 10. 


<< ~— 
THE CAMPHOR-MONOPOLY.  , 


The British Consul for the district of North For- 
mosa, in his annual report for 1899 (#. O. 2,525, 1d.) 
gives some interesting facts concerning the working 
of the camphor-monopoly, and as the bulk of his in- 
formation has been received direct from the Formo- 
san Government, it may be taken asofficial. There 
is now no camphor-trade to be done in Formosa out- 
side that of the monopoly, aud as we have already 
reported, the foreign merchants had entirely with- 
drawo from the business before the monopoly was 
instituted owing to the difficulties connected with the 
working of the camphor still in the interior, We now 
learn that the Formosan Government are assiduously 
planting young trees to make up deficiencies caused 
by consumption, and that a new Government refinery 
is to be opened this year, which itis expected will 
havea capacity for a daily output of 8.0001b, What 
has so far been refined is said to be of good quality, 
though it appears to be somewhat rich in oil. It will 
be remembered that Messrs. M. Samuel & Co., of 
London, wrote to this journal on April 7, pointing out 
that the Japanese Government did not intend to com- 
pete with British refiners, by refining camphor ; so 
Wwe presume the Consul’s remarks apply solely to 
‘half-refined ” or ‘‘ pressed’’ camphor. 

The report next traces the steps which were taken 
by the Government to establish the monopoly which 
occasioned much suffering to the natives and others 
interested in the factories, but by degrees other em- 
ployment has been found for them. A significant 
remark in the report is that the Government main- 
tains a staff of guards and rangers who supply funds 
for keeping up friendly relations with the savages, 
so that it would appear that the industry is not 
conducted without a certain amount of danger, which 
may diminish as time passes. The total amount of 
camphor purchased from the licensed producers or 
manufactured between August 5, 1899 and March 31, 
1900, was 20,437 cwt., and 15,535 cwt. of camphor oil. 
The report goes on to say that hitherto Formosan 
camphor was losing its good name in foreign markets 
‘owing to crude methods of production, but that the 
monopoly has done away with all these disabilities, 
inferior qualities having been got rid of, and more 
‘attention paid to the superior grades. As a proof of 
this the following table is given showing the amount 
‘of camphor produced under three grades, month by 
month, from August, 1899 (when the monopoly came 
into force) to March, 1900 :— 


Ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 
1899. Catties Catties. Catties. 

August .. 16,364 29,686 3,374 

September 205 38,404 50,892 15,635 
‘October ... 95,075 116,638- 21,829 

Novembor wd 156,722 103,856 21,807 

December a4 147,597 100,223 14,934 

1900. 

January .. BA 171,165 88,218 16,250 
‘February wy, 126,802 52,656 6,207 
‘March ist 241,098 74,819 7,925 

Total seo 993,227 616,088 106,464 
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INDIAN GOVERNMENT CINCHONA. 


Mr. W. M. Standen, director of the Government 
Cinchona-plantations, Nilgiris,has submitted to 
the Indian Government his annual report on the 
working of the cinchona estates and quinine- 
factory, for the year ending March 31, 1900. We 
gather from this that the season was altogether 
abnormal owing to the failure of two monsoon, 
but the drought has had no deleterious effect 
on the trees. The report shows that Mr. Standen 


has lost no time in utilising for the improye- 
ment of the factory and the plantations the 


valuable informatiou he gathered in Java last 
year, as he is now conducting experiments in 
connection with the shading of the stems of the 
trees from the direct rays of the sun in order 
to produce a higher precentage of alkaloid in the 
bark. Mr. Standen wishes particularly to as- 
certain whether it would pay to protect the 
stems of old trees for this purpose, and he has 
accordingly selected a plot of six acres inan ex- 
posed position, and closely covered the stems of 
the trees with grass. The trees being large, the 
cost of the work was high, amounting to d8r. 
2a. 10p. per acre; but the effect of the grassing 
on the appearance of the trees was most bene- 
ficial. The bark will be analysed when the trees 
have been under the protection of the covering 
for two years, and it will then be possible to 
show whether this mode of increasing the 
alkaloidal value of the bark is profitable or not. 
Another interesting experiment is being made 
to ascertain the yield of alkaloids from specially- 
manured plots. During the year 40,000 plants 
died, as against 47,600 in the previous year, nearly 
all the casualties taking place on the Hooker 
estate. Out of a total of 19,345 trees uprooted 
or coppiced on the estates for bark, 10.588 con- 
sisted of sickly and dying trees on this estate. 
Jt is observed that the land, originally poor grass- 
land and unfavourably situated, has been under 
cinchona for thirty years. 

The total quantity of bark harvested on the Goy- 
ernment estates during 1899-1906 amounted to 
140,279 lb., or about 40.000 lb. more than in 
the previous year, the increase being largely due 
to the heavy coppicing that was necessitated. 
In addition to this, 223,311 lb, were purchased 
in the local market. One magnifolia tree, thirty- 
four years old, was coppiced, and yielded noless 
than 120 lb. of dry bark. The total quantity of 
bark worked up by the factory during the year 
was 344,312 1b., consisting of 318,881 lb. crown and 
hybrid barks, and 25,481 lb. red bark, and the 
alkaloids extracted amounted to 10,188 Ib. 
(163,008 oz.) quinine sulphate, and 4,615 lb. (73,880 
oz.) of febrifuge. The output was less by 38,640 
oz. quinine sulphate than in 1898-99, but the idea 
was to make out 10,000 1b. of quinine sulphate, 
whereas during the previous year an effort was 
made to show how much quinine could be pro- 
duced in the factory in one year with the present 
machinery. The output in future is likely to be 
restricted to about 10,000 1b., as this is reckoned 
to be sufficient for all requirements, unless the 
demand should largely increase. The amount of 
quinine distributed during the year was the 
highest on record, being 7,378 lb. (118,048 oz.) com- 
pared with the previous year’s 2,748 lb. (43.968 02.). 
This increase was due partly to a considerable 
increase in the requirements of the Madras medical 
stores and of Native States. Ihe issue of febrifuge 
amounted to nearly 1,0001b. more than in the 
previous year, being 2,676lb. Upwards of 561,000 
5-gr. quinine-sulphate powders, at 3 pies per 
powder, were retailed to the public from the post- 
offices in the Presidency. The Government found 
itself able at the close of the year to reduce the 


price from: 3 pies to 2 pies—a reduction which 


it is hoped will encourage larger numbers of the 
poor to avail themselves of the benefit of thg 
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medicine in this cheap and readily-obtainable form. 

Coming to the financial part of the business, 
we find that the net profit on the operations of 
the estates amounted to 50,822, which is re- 
presented by stock valued at cost price; but, 
taking the stock of quinine at market value 
(is. 7d. per oz.), the profit would have been 
R154,631. Mr. Standen estimates that the total 
cost of manufacturing the 10,188 lb. of quinine 
sulphate was R129,590 3a 9p., or R12 lla. 2p. per 
lb. and, taking the value of the rupee at nominally 
Is. 3d., this works out at 15s. per lb., or about 
lljd. per oz. Since the commencement, of the 
operations of the Madras Cinchona Department 
the charges have amounted fo R33,19,101, and the 
receipts to R40,94,278, so that there has been an 
excess of revenue over expenditure of R7,75,177 ; 
while, after allowing for interest on receipts and 
charges, the net surplus to the enl of last year 
was nearly 14 lakhs of rupees.—Chemist and 
Druggist, Sept. 22. 


PLANTING. NOTES. 


JAVA QUININE.—The shipments from Java for 
June were five cases only, From July Ist to June 
30th (twelve months) the shipment have been :— 

1899-1900 1898-99 1897-96 
Cases d 1,352 1,619 458 
The following are the dates fixed for the remainder 
of the quinine-auctions to be held in Batavia this 
year .—Oct. 31 (4,000 kilos.), Nov. 28 (4,000 
kilos.), and December 19th (3,260 kilos.).—Plant- 
ing Opinion, Oct. 6. 


THE CAUVERY SCHEME: AMERICAN ‘TENDER 
. ACCEPTED.—The Mysore Government have at 


length finally settled all the points that were at 
-issue between themselves and the Government of 
Madras relative to the water of the Cauvery 
‘Falls, and they have accepted the tender (£140,941) 
of the General Electric Company of the United 
States, who have undertaken to complete within 
twenty months the installation of the plant re- 
quired at Sivasamucram to generate 5,900 horse- 
‘power and to transmit it a distance of ninety miles 
to a central station on, the Kolar Gold Vields, 
Arrangements are being made with the various 


“for the distribution of the electricity from the 
eentral station, and for the installation of motors 
to work the machines now driven by steam.— 
Pioneer, Oct. 1. 


VANILLA IN THE Socjery IsLtanps.--The quan- 
“tity of vanilla exported from the Society Islands 
during the past year has been greater than at 
“any previous period in the history of this Island, 
the figures being 130,113 lb. in 1899, as against 
75,740 |b. in 1897, and 92,137 ib. in 1898. Its 
price, however, has sensibly decreased since 1897, 
for, whilst in that year, it realised on the local 
market as muchas an average of 9s. 4d. per Ib., 
it fetched oaly part, to foreign markets being 
overstocked, but principally, to the indifferent 
_ manner in which a great portion of the Tahiti 
vanilla is prepared for shipment by the Chinese 


merchants who, in order to remit to San Fran- . 


' cisco and other places against goods received or 


_ ordered, buy up the green heans (often immature) . 


which they casually and imperfectly dry, cure, 
and pack, whereby much of the aroma is lost. It 
may be said, however, that Tahiti vanilla pro- 
perly treated before shipment, generally finds a 
fair market, although it cannot compete. in 
quality with that from Bourbon, Seychelles, Fiji, 
and the West Indies,—Planting Opinion. 
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RUBBER ON THE BuRMO-CHINESE FRONTIER. 
-—-The enormous rise which has taken place in 
the price of Indian-:ubber is stimulating the 
trade in this article on the North-East frontier ot 
Burma. The Kachins, however, have to fo even 
further afield to eet it. The township officer at 
Kaming reports that they continue to eut the 
roots of the trees, but that the competition among 
the Chinese rubber merchants is ‘so keen that 
none of them will risk their status among the 
Kachin sellers by reporting ‘specific eases. The 
practice accounts, nu doubt, for the fact that the 
ontput from the forests within British jurisdic- 
tion in this area has’ fallen off to’ someextent of 
late.Jndian Witness: 

Tur Dare 


in & Patm in. NorrH-Werst’ AvsTRALIA.— 
e /oods 


and Forests Department has sent 
to the resident magistrates along the’ North- 
West coast, and the wardens of the goldfields 
north of the Murchison, parcels of seeds of the date 
palm, for experimental sowing. Many of these officials 
are taking great interestin this effort to introduce 
the date palm, and have caused the seed supplied: to 
be sown in varions suitable spots throughout their 
districts. The warden of the Pilbarra goldfield, in 
particular, has paid close attention to this matter, and 
has promised to distribute a further supply of seed to 
travellers and otbers for sowing at pools, soaks, etc., 
all over his goldfield. The date palm commences to 
bear fruit ia tropical and sub tropical Eastern 
Australia at the age of eight years, and survives 
through years of drought. It would, in time, provea 
great boon to prospectors and others in the interior of 
the continent, and every effort should made not only to 
establish it in this colony, but to protect the plants 
as soon as they appear.—Perth Morning Herald, 
Sepe. 27. 

INDIAN AND CEYLON, TEA’ ComMPANIES.— 
Says the latest YW. and C. Mail :— 

Mr. Seton’s table, showing the results.of the 
working of forty-five Indian tea companies during 
the season 1899 has been favourably commented 
upon by nearly all the financial papers. The 
average profit per pound was 1.74d, as compared 
with 1.45d in 1898; the average ratio of expenses 
to receipts, which have improved to 79 from 84 
per cent, and the average profit on capital, viz., 


en A ; ' 6.59 against 5.56 per cent, are considered good 
7 5D 
gold-mining companies now at work on the Fields ; 


evidence that the industry is now on a more 
steady financial basis, and not so liable as formerly 
to suffer from severe fluctuations. 

This shows that 1899 was, on the whole, a 
better year than 1598 for Indian Tea Com: 
Hrom the tables given by our Lon- 
don contemporary we quote total results 
as follows :— 


24 Ceylon Tea Companies: 


Capital Acres Crop 1898  Crop1899 Reserve 
Total. Total. Total lb. Totallb. Total £. 
2,789,574 83,741 26,464,471 27,595,111 224,113 


Working capital Balance forward Debns. amount 
Total £. Total £. Total £. 


237.202 49,894 559,295 
And again :— 
45 INDIAN TEA. COMPANIES. 
. Total Lands, Total mature. Total young 


,) Acres. Acres. Plants. 
1 ; Acres. 
451,465 121,92 22,183 


6 
Average cost, per azre R43; per lb. 6°60 
pence; profit per lb. 174d. receipts per Ib. 
834 pence; ratio of expenses to receipts 79 
per cent., profit on capital 6:59 per cent. ; 
average dividend 5°64 p.c.; Total Reserve 
£569,153 or '7'14 p.c. on capital. 
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Fruir Cutture FoR THE NortTH.—A 
useful article on this subject, which will grow 
more pressing as the Northern Line advances, 
will be found quoted on another page. 
We are glad to see the emphatic advocacy 
given tothe practice of grafting, and pro- 
minence afforded to the orange and mango 
as two of the most suitable fruits for cultiva- 
tion in the Northern Province. 


Nuwara Exrya TEA Estates COMPANY.— 
As will be seen from the letter with which 
the local agents, Messrs. Leechman & Co., 
have courteously favoured us an interim 
dividend has been declared of three per cent 
for the past half-year, being the same as 
on the previous occasion although the full 
dividend for 1899 was seven per cent—a rate 
which we trust will be realised if not ex- 
ceeded this year. 


SUGAR INDUSTRY COMMISSION IN BEHAR. — 
Caleutta, Oct. 10.—The Government of Bengal 
has appointed a Commission consisting of Mr. J 
E ©’Conor, Director of General Statistics, Mr. D 
M Hamilton, of Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie 
and Co., and Mr. E A Hancock, Agricultural 
Chemist, to enquire into the prospects of a profit: 
able revival of the sugar industry in Bihar, includ- 
ing the question of erecting central factories. — 
Times of India. 


‘* Days oF OLD IN CEYLON.”—It is seldom 
now-a-days we hear from an ex-planter like 
“RR.” (writing from Dublin) on another page, 
who carries us back to the “forties,” almost 
to the very beginning of coffee ; and who 
passed through a time when £35,000 was 
offered for a Kadugannawa estate to another 
season when a bushel of rice cost a bushel 
of plantation coffee—the one being so high 
and the other so low in price! 


Minor Propucts —The following from the 
Friend of India is of lveal interest ; and per- 
haps some of our readers who have seen Mr. 
Mollison’s paper will favour us with particulars : 
—An interesting description of the methods of 
cultivation of the betel palm, of cardamoms, and 
of pepper, in voguein the Kanara district of the 
Bombay Presidency, written by Mr. J W Molli- 
son, M.R.A.C., has been issued by the Government 
Central Press, Bombay. It is pointed out that tne 
system of manuring with leaf-mould causes im- 
mense destruction to the forest growth, and Mr. 
Mollison recommends an enquiry into the efficacy 
of castor-cake or safflower cake as a substi- 
tute. 


Tue CAMPHOR CORNER.—That the cornering 
of camphor for its own purposes by the Japan Gov- 
ernment is now ancient history is proved by the 
fact that itis fully reported on in two consular 
reports which we deal with this week. Such reports 
are not regarded as the source of prompt informa- 
tion but sometimes they are useful in bringing 
together details of a course of events which reach 
trade journals in instalments, and in throwing a 
little official light on these particulars. It isin 
this way that what the British and American 
Consuls say on the camphor monopoly is useful. 
Our consular representative in Formosa has been 
furnished with a report from the government of the 
island, and extracts from this appear on a later 
page. 
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PEERMAAD, September.—Tea prospects here point 
to a shortness of crop, as we have had very abnor- 
mal rainin June, vuly and August. At the west end 
of the district we measured, in June, 58°50 irches, 
in July 86°30 inches in August 86°10 inches, against 
60,39°50 and 18 inches, in the same montlis last year. 
The wind has been worse than I have ever known 
it.—Indian Gardening and Planting. 

Tue Pisracuio Tene, Pistaciho vera, the species 
which yields the eatable pistachio nuts of commerce 
is deciduous, growing about 20ft. high, and a native 


of Western Asia. It is largely cultivated through- 
out Southern Europe. Its fruits are oval- 


shaped, nearly an inch long, and contain a seed 
with bright green cotyledons. The nuts are largely 
eaten by the Turks and Greeks, and also by the 
people of southern Europe, either simply dried like 
almonds, or made into articles of confectionery. 
Baron Von Mueller, in his list of plants for indus- 
trial culture, refers to an ingenious method of in- 
serting the pistachio seeds into dry figs, to secure 
their power of germination during transmission to 
remote places. Some of our horticulturists should 
try and grow the pistachio.—7he Planter, Sept. 22. 

Pracues IN GrorGIA.—In many sections of the 
State the Peaches decayed badly, owing to the exces- 
sive amount of rain during the latter part of May 
and almost the eutire month of June. Many of the 
early shipments were rushed into market in bad 
condition, consequently brought no returns to the 
growers others whose fruits was in good condition 
received remunerative prices. Some late consign- 
ments fetched handsome returns. The fruit industry 
in Georgia is rapidly growing, Heretofore, when we 
have hada large fruit crop, the market being glutted, 
enormous quantities of Peaches have been allowed to 
rot in the orchards. This in a measure is now ob- 
viated, as a number of firms are running canneries, 
evaporators and distilleries. One cannery in this 
State has a capcity of ten thousand quart cans per 
day. Growers are also exercising better judgment in 
placing their consignments, thus avoiding glutting 
the markets.—Jouwrnal of Horticulture and Cottage 
Gardener, Sept. 6. 

THE DECADENCE OF COFFEE.—No one can 
accuse us of disloyalty to the old king. We 
stood by coffee in prosperity and adversity ; 
but we must say we are compelled, albeit 
reluctantly, to abandon hope of its revival 
here. In India, too, its days would appear 
to be numbered, though it may hold on 
yet a while. An Indian contemporary thus 
summarises the situation:—The Halcyon 
days of the coffee-planter in India have ap- 
parently gone, not to return. At the end 
of 1899 there were 274,298 acres under coffee, 
all of it, with the exception of 450 acres, in 
Southern India. About 47 per cent of this 
area is in Mysore, where there were 128,010 
acres under coffee last year, while 118,514 
ocres are devoted to the plant in the British 
districts of Coorg, the Nilgiris, and Malabar. 
The yield has been very poor since 1896, 
that of last year being the worst of the 
series and representing only about 172 million 
pounds—or about half the production of 
fifteen years ago. The poverty of the crop 
is due to adverse seasons, the fall in prices, 
and leaf-discase. The production during the 
past ten years, on an average, has been 
30,092,413 lb. almost the whole of which was 
exported. The foreign coffee imported during 
the last ten years has averaged 1,581,171 lb. 
of which 735,862 lb. were re-exported, so that 
845,309 lb. of foreigh coffee were left every 
year for consumption in India, as against 
only 74,733 pounds of Indian coffee 
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TO ALL PARTS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA AND OCEANIA. 


ers a Plants of Commercial Products. 


Castilloa Elastica Cervantes.—Orders being: booked for‘the coming crop: of seeds available in 
June and July, selected seed from-very oldtrees. R.N. Lyne, Esq., Director of Agriculture, Zanzibar, 
writes uuder date 24th August, 1899 :—‘‘ Please send me: 200 seeds of ‘Castillon Elastica for further trial; 
the seeds of Castilloa you sent me last August germinatedivery well.” Price-and particulars in our Cireular 
No. 32; special quotations for large orders according to. quantity ; immediate booking necessary to avoid 

ise i nt. 

Oana eves Brasiliensis (Para Rubber).—-Orders being booked for the coming crop available in 
Aucust and September, 1900. This is the only crop of seeds in the year. All orders should reach 
us before the end of July to avoid disappointment, as we have to make-arrangementsin time; guaranteed 
to arrive in good order at destination. We have already, booked: a large number of orders. A leading 
Sumatra Planter, who ordered 50,006: Hevea Brasiliensis seeds) lasti:year'writes under date 27th February, 
1900 :—‘I received your favor of the 12th instant, out, of which I'learn that you booked me’ for 100,000 
Hevea Brasiliensis seeds for August and. September on'the'same conditions as before, but at the price of-—— 
per thousand.” Plants can be forwarded all the year‘round in Wardian cases. Price and particulars as per 
our Circular No. 30. A Borneo planter writes dating, Sancakan, 17th August, 1899:—‘‘'The last lot) of 
Para seeds turned out very well.” Our shipments of Para plants last year has exceeded over 300,000 to 
different countries. Special terms for large-orders onm:application, — 

Kickxia Africana (Lagos Rubber):;—One ofthe staple, articlestof commerce in Lagos grow very 
vigorously. realizing over 3s. per lb. in the Liverpool market. Seeds andiplants, price on application. 

Hancornia Speciosa (Mangibeira Rubber).—Besides the value of rubber, it bears delicious 
fruits, which is a great favourite with the Brazilians, cultivated for both purposes. Seeds and plants, price » 
on application. 

HE Coffee Arabica Liberian Uybrid, Maragogopie Hybrid, C. Stanophylla and other 
varieties. Price of seeds on application. : ; 

Ficus Elastica (Assam and Java Rubber).—Seeds supplied with instructions; price according to 
quantity. ‘This tree grows equally well in high and low land, in forest and grass land, its cultivation being 
extended largely by the Indian Government. For-price of seeds with particulars as per our Virealar No, 33. 

Manihot Glaziovii (Ceara or Manicoba Rubber).—Fresh seeds available all. the year round» 
price as per our Circular No, 31. , LE AO { 5 

Urceola Esculemta (Burma Rubber) and Landofphia Kirkii (Mozambique Ruober),—Seeds 
and plants, both are creepers. : 

Cinchona Seeds.—Different-varieties. —! res J 

Sterculia Acuminata.—(Kolanut). Superior.quality, seeds and plants; price on: application, 
packed to stand the transit well for.several months, a hardy tree, cultivation easy, 

Erythrina Lithosperma.—Thorntess variety, new crop of seeds ready in December, May and 
June. Price acccording to quantity on application. 

Seeds and Plants of Cinnamon, Nutmeg,:Clove, Sandlewood, Pepper, Cardamom, Vanilla, 
Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees, Shade:and*Timber Trees, Kucalyptus various varieties, 
also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, &c. ; 

Our enlarged Descriptive Price.List-of Tropicak;Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products. for 
Foreign Countries:for 1899-2900: are nowsbeing; forwarded to applicants in: different parts of-the. world, 
Also Descriptive: Price: Lists of Seeds and*Plants:of Fruit'Trees, Bulbs, 'Fubers.and Yams, and‘Orchids, 

‘sSoutm Arrica.”—The:greatiauthority-om' South African affairs of 25th March, 1899, says :— 
‘© An interesting Catalogue reaches us fromthe East. It is issued by William Brothers, ‘Tropical 
Seed Merchants, of emaratgoda, Ceylon, and: schedules:all.the useful and beautiful:plants:which wilt 
thrive in tropical and‘semi-tropicalsregions, We.fancyMessrs. Williams should do:good’business, for now 
that the great Powers‘have:grabbed-allzthe:waste»places:ofthe:earth, they must:turnsto.and» prove that 
they were worth.the-grabbling. Weerecommend:the great Powers-and-Concessionaries:under-them' to go to: 
William Brothers.’ 

Our new Descriptive:Price:Lists,of Seeds of Shade Trees for Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Cardamoms, &o-, 
Timber Trees, Trees:for Avenues, Hedges, Wind and *‘l:..ter Belts, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Climbin 
Plants; and Seeds and Plants.of Palms, Calamus, Pandanus, Cycads, -Tree-and:other Ferns, Crotons ani 
Dracinas, #ow being prepared andi willbe ready shortly. 

Special Arrangements made-with foreigr Governments, Botanical and Agricultural Depart- 
ments, Planters and others for supplying seeds:and plants of Commercial Products in large quantities. 


Agents in London :—Messrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co.,:90, Lower Thames Street. 
Agent in Colombo, Ceylon :—E. B. CREASY, Esq. 
Telegraphic Address : J. P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 


WILLIAM, VEYANGODA, CEYLON. Tropical. Seed Merchants, 
Lieber’s, AyJ..and:A.B:C,:Codes used, HENARATGODA,-CEYLON, 
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LIME AND MALARIA. 

EVERYTHING that tends to add to our 
knowledge of malaria—whether as regards 
the conditions which increase its spread or 
virulence, or the agencies which help to 
reduce its evil influence—is of interest to us 
as inhabitants of an Island which, despite 
its general healthiness, yields more victims 
to malarialfever thanto any other ailment 
or epidemic. Indeed, fevers account for 
more deaths, probably, than all other diseases 
combined ; and malarial fever is more widely 
revalent amongus than any other; and if 
it isnot directly fatal to the same extent 
as other fevers, it enfeebles and ultimately 
conquers in most cases in which prompt 
treatment is not followed by adequate 
nourishment and care. It is, therefore, en- 
couraging after all the literature that has 
confronted us on the mosquito,—which is a 
troublesome enough customer without 
being reckoned as an active agent in inocu- 
lating one with malarial poison—to find that 
there is something to set against the mis- 
chievous mosquito. Though one may not 
be able tooverpower the diminutive enemy 
directly with a coat of lime, lime has been 
found indirectly to be a _ potent agent 
against malaria. In France, Dr. Roche has 
discovered that the presence of lime in the 
soil or in the water, helps to exterminate 
malaria ;and it is a curious illustration of 
the inter-dependence of widely different 
industries that this medico-scientific dis- 
covery was first made in connection with 
experiments in Manuring! Thisfact is par- 
ticularly interesting to us as advocates, 
in season and out of season, ot adding to the 
fertility of the soil by the judicious use of 
manures. The disappearance of marsh ma- 
laria from Puisaye, after lime had been 
used in the district as a fertiliser, led to 
investigations which are still being carried on, 
and which reasonably point to the proba- 
bility that in lime a very effective agent 
has been found to neutralise the spread of 
malaria. Another medical man, Dr. Grellet, 
has-taken up the suggestion, the credit of 
which is primarily due to Dr. Roche; and 
he has written to the Revue D’ Hygiene, 
that the liming of the soil for agricultural 
purposes, in various provinces in France 
which were more or less affected by mala- 
ria, has resulted in the reduction of mala- 
rial .cases, almost in proportion to the 
quantity of lime used. It is for experts to 
say whether his statement that, in many 
countries whose conditions favour the 


existence of malaria, the freedom or 
prevalence of malaria is the accom- 
animent ofa calcareous soil is true. Lower 


ypt is cited as an__ imstance ; 
ore in France, the district of Beaune on 
one side of the Loire is free from malaria, 
whereasthe district on the opposite bank, with 
its sandy and clayey soils, is subject to it. 
So also the Channel coast of France is free ; 
while at the mouth of the Loire, malarial 
fevers are prevalent ; if the same observation 
applies to Algiers. Now this is a point 
which deserves special investigation in Ceylon, 
and we may add that there are peculiar 
facilities for observationin the compactness 
of our Island and in the free distribution of 
medical men throughout all the provinces. 
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PLANTING IN DOMINICA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir.—I venture to beg you to give publication to 
a few lines dealing with one of our West Indian 
Islands and claiming for it the attention of those who 
are interested in colonial enterprise. I refer to Domi- 
nica, one of the Leeward Tslands, and of whichI am 
administering the Government. 


Those beautiful isles, that are strong like a neck- 
lace across the throat of the Caribbean Sea, have 
never been ‘‘ boomed” by advertisements nor ex- 
ploited by chartered Companies, and it is to be 
feared that in the case of Duminica, in particular, 
there are few of my readers who know much more 
about the island than that it is ‘‘ somewhere in the 
West Indies,” and consequently only vaguely con- 
nected in their minds with buccaneers, rum, and yellow 
fever. I am, therefore, addressing you in the hope 
that this may meet the eyes of young men possessed 
of energy and a moderate capital, who are inclined to 
become planters in a tropical island, and who may 
be induced to associate themselves with the progres- 
sive fortunes of one of our most beautiful and valua- 
ble colonies. 

Dominica lies midway between the French islands of 
Martinique and Guadelope and, for administrative pur- 
poses, has been placed under the control of the 
Governor-in-Chief at Antigua. It is one of the most 
picturesque spots in the world, and its marvellous 
mountain scenery and tropical luxuriance evoked from 
Froude some of his finest pieces of word painting. 
Comprising nearly 300 square miles Dominica is one 
of the largest of our West indian islands, and offere 
& great field for agricultural enterprise. The cultiva- 
tion of sugar has been practically abandoned, and, 
after a long period of difficulty and depression, the 
island appears, at last, to be entering ona phase of 
prosperity that bids fair tobe permanent. Thanks to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s lively interest in our great “ un- 
developed estates,” the Imperial Parliament was, last 
year, induced to vote a grant-in-aid to Dominica and, 
by its means, the magnificent highlands and valleys 
of the interior are now being made accessible. Over 
100,000 acres of virgin soil are thus being rendered 
available for cultivation and the natural conditions for 
successful enterprise are present everywhere. 

Unfortunately, the actual inhabitants of Dominica 
are possessed of but little capital, and their scanty 
resources have been heavily strained in their efforts 
to replace the unprofitable cultivationof the sugar 
cane by their present industries. Unassisted by 
extraneous capital and energy, the salvation of the 
island will be worked out but slowly, while, on the 
other hand, its great natural advantages ought, if 
made known, to attract to it an abundance of unin- 
vested money and enterprise. The men who are 
wanted in Dominica are those of 


THE CLASS THAT HAVE MADE CEYLON AND BURMA 


what they are. They should be young, healthy, 
and energetic; supplied with not less than 
£1,000, willing to work hard, and to wait three 
or four years for a good return. In the course 
of the last two decades hundreds of Englishmen, 
attracted by judicious advertisements and “ puffs,” 
have been induced to sink their energy and capital 
in Florida and California, while our own colonies, far 
nearer home and presenting latent possibilities of much 
greater advantages, have remained unvisited and un- 
undeveloped. If those men had been induced to try 
Dominica, Grenada, Trinidad. or any of the other 
West Indian islands, where sugar is not the 
supreme fetish, they would probably have been rich 
today instead of bemoaning the struggles and losses 
caused by frosts, droughts, blights, and dear labour. 
The climate of Dominica is excellent and parti- 
cularly suited to those who are inclined to pulmonary 
complaints. Yellow fever has been unknown for 50 
years, and there is very little malaria. White children 
thrive remarkably, and those who live in the hills are 
as rosy and fresh as any in England. The temperature 
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is never excessive. It varies from 53deg. to 90deg., ace 
cording to altitude and season. The rainfall is abun- 
dant whilea vast number of streams afford water 
power. There are no venomous serpents, and mosqui- 
toes are not unduly obtrusive. The soil is remarkably 
fertile, and is admirably suited to the cultivation of all 
tropical products notably that of fruit. There isa 
fair supply of labour, and wages vary from 8d to 1s 
3da day. Taxation is light, and the cost of living 
moderate. 

The sugar industry, upon which the island- once 
largely depended, has now become a minor industry, 

and its place has been taken by the cultivation of 
cocoa, limes, coffee, spices, oranges, and other fruits. 

All these products yield very handsome returns, and 

large areas have of late years been planted with them, 

The value of cultivated land in Dominica has increased 
. very largely during the last two or three years, and it 

is asignificant fact that very few owners of estates 

that have come into bearing are willing to sell their 
properties, 

The exports of the island during last year were 
worth nearly double those of five years ago. Very 
goo’ incomes are being yielded by comparatively 
small estates, and the output of the island will, in 
a few years, attain a large volume. Over 1,500,000 
lb. of cocoa are already exported annually, while 
Dominica has always been the chief producer of the 
lime juice which is nowadays so extensively adver- 
tised, The soil and climatic conditions of the island 
are specially adapted to the production of oranges, 
bananas, and pineapples, and a small experimental 
shipment of the last-named fruit proved recently to 
be the finest ever received from the West Indies. 

A CEYLON PLANTER, OF GREAT EXPERIENCE, 

has lately embarked in the cultivation of coffee in the 

higher altitudes,and the finest grades of the famous Jam- 

aica “ Blue Mountain” bean are found to thrive re- 
_ markably in lends over 2,000 feet above the sea. This 
industry is about to be very extensively developed. 
Vanilla of very high quality is also being produced 
and will soon become an important article of export. 
There .s no reason why tobacco of the best grades 
should! not be raised, and there are vast,areas suit- 
able for rubber. 

The island possesses a valuable botanic station under 
the direction of Dr. Morris, c.m.c., Commissioner of 
_ Agriculture for the West Indies. Vast numbers of 
seedling plants of allthe best varieties of economic 
products are kept on hand and may be purchased at 
much under cost price. An intending planter can 
thus save a considerable space of time in thecultivation 
of his product, and the returns are proportionately 
earlier. The officers of the Agricultural Department 
are ready to give valuable assistance and instruction 
to inexperienced planters, and many costly mistakes 
may thus be avoided. 

CROWN LANDS MAY BE PURCHASED EoR 10s 
per acre, at present and facilities aregiven for payment. 
A planter who proposes to cultivate virgin lands should 
be able todispose of a capital of not less than £1,000. n 
_ Given this sum there is every reason to believe that a 
' energeti cman would ina few years realise & handsome 
income from his plantation, Pineaples and bananas 
yield a crop in less than two years, coffee inless than 
three years, oranges and limes in four years. Cocoa 
requires five to six years to give large crops, and nut- 
megs give a valuable return in eight years. The 
clearing and cultivation of virgin lands are very in- 
teresting operations, and, owing to the cool and clear 
atmosphere of the mountan lands, a white man can 
work as well there as if he were a couple of thousand 
- miles further north of the equator. The forests abound 
in valuable woods, and a bachelor planter could build 

a comfortable cottage out of native materials for 
less than a hundred pounds. The rivers are teeming 
with fish, and some shooting can be had. 

Social life is very pleasant, and cricket, tennis and 
golf are played. There are good schools, an hotel, 
and several boarding houses. Dominica can be reached 
ia 13 days from Southampton by Royal Mail steamers 
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single fare, first class, £25. Numerous lines of steam- 
ships call at the island giving ample facilities for 
shipment of produce to the United Kingdom. and, to 
the States. 1 
_If the foregoing induce any of your readers to con- 
sider seriously the prospect of becoming planters in 
Dominica I would be very happy to afford any further 
particulars that may be desired. Ishall be returning 
to Dominica on October 16 next; but in the mean- 
time any communications addressed to me, care of 
: Parliament-street, will 
receive my best attention. 

With many thanks for the space you have been 
good enough to accord me,—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

H. HESKETH BELL 
(Administrator of Dominica).) 


a 
GRAPHITE OR PLUMBAGO. 


_The least erudite laymen are aware at the present 
time that charcoal, graphite, and the diamond are 
primarily nothing else but carbon, and that each 
of the three bodies named represents an allotrophic 
modification of that element. Not long ago these 
substances were not properly distinguished from one 
another, and it was the common belief that gra- 
phite, lead sulphite, molybdenite, stibnite, and pyro- 
lusite, on account of their similarity in appearance 
were identical, or at least belonged to the same 
family. To have cleared up this misunderstanding 
is the merit of Scheele, a Swedish chemist, originally 
an apothecary, who, imbued from youth with a spirit 
of investigation, developed into one of the most 
successful chemists of his time. To his exertions 
chemistry owes the discovery of some of the elementary 
gases then absolutely unknown, and the first distine- 
tive features relating to the class of bodies enumer- 
ated above. Towards the year 1779 he found that 
graphite when warmed with nitric acid generated 
carbon dioxide; while molybdenite which was. re- 
garded asa kind of graphite owing to the-fact that 
it, produced a black streak on paper, changed under 
these conditions toa white oxide orearth, as these 
bodies were called at that time. From these observa- 
tions he drew the conclusion that graphite must be 
a body related to carbon, a result which has since 
found ample confirmation. 

The mineral graphite is of special interest to the 
mining fraterinity, for the reason that deposits of this 
mineral are found in various parts of the world. A 
short description of its occurrence and properties 
seems, therefore, to be in place, the more so asthe 
mineral is not always found in such a state of purity 
as to warrant its immediate application, and foreign 
admixtures or gangue must be eliminated in certain 
cases. 

Graphite received its name from the Greek term 
meaning ‘‘ to write, an appellation which is quite 
appropriate and characteristic, so that other designa- 
tions, like plumbago, blacklead, and even “ carburet 
of iron,” which have passed over into the present 
nomenclature from less enlightened times, must neces- 
sarily appear as quite superfluous and improper. 

Almost every part of the civilised world having 
contributed its quota to the production of graphite 
to some extent, the enumeration of the most pro- 
minent mines of this kind only seems of importance 
Thus the Borrowdale Mine, in Cumberland which 
yielded during the sixteenth and seventeenth cent- 
uries an annual revenue of £40,000, and remained 
during that period the only producer, placed only 
45 tons on the market in a recent year. The pro- 
duct from this mine was formerly considered as 
the best material for manufacturing pencils, and 
it was worked only for a few weeks in the year, 
for fear of exhausting the deposit. This diffidence 
in the capacity of the mine was only too well justi- 
fied, for the Borrowdale Mine does not count any 
more with the producer of graphite at the pre: 
sent time, 
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-oPhe next graphite deposit of extraordinary size— 
“having since its discovery become famous owing to 
the great quantity of material stored up in it—is 
the Ceylon mine, which, counting all the hands at 
work in mining and the manufacture of articles 
prepared from graphite, employs 24,000 men, women 
and children. A great deal of the Ceylon graphite 
‘finds, however, its way to Nuremberg, Germany, 
“where the well-known Faber pencils are prepared, 
and 5,500 people find employment in their manu- 


‘facture. Formerly the granular variety of graphite: 


found at Borrowdale was thought to be exclusively 
‘applicable to the manufacture of good pencils, but 
recently it has been found that pure material, when 
ground finely, then mixed with a cement, and the 
mass thus resulting subjected to heavy pressure, pro- 
dnces a good grade of merchandise. By the addi- 
tion of fine clay to the ground material, any degree 
of hardness can be imparted to the graphite stem 
enclosed in the wooden part of the pencil. The 
recently-opened graphite deposits of Southern In- 
dia are becoming of increasing importance as pro- 
‘ducers, although not, as yet, threatening the pre- 
‘mier position of their more southern neighbour, 
© Geylon. 2 l ( f 
Artificial graphite having been obtained in the 
-Jaboratories of chemists as a casual by-product, it 
-cwas expected that acloser study of the reactions 
oinvolved might lead eventually to its manufacture. 
This expectation, however, has not been realised 
“until lately, for the reasons that the methods known 
till 1894 were almost exclusively of an expensive and 
impracticable nature. Of these the method of heat- 
ing charcoal with molten firon, and dissolving the 
latter by means of acids from the mass resulting, 
‘deserves mention, for the reason that it was followed 
persistently with the intention of producing an arti- 
ficial graphite, and that it received an unusual im- 
etus by the introduction of the electric furnace. 
‘Henri “Moissan, a French chemist, has become 
rominent in this regard by his experiments performed 
in a reverberatory electric furnace of his own inven- 
tion, the apparatus having ‘movable electrodes and 
allowing of continuous operation. Moissan, having in- 
-syestigated the graphite formed in cast iron under 
warious conditions of temperature and pressure, found 
“that soft iron, when mixed with an excess of carbon 
from sugar, and heated in a carbon crucible in the 
electric furnace with a current of 2,000 amperes and 
©'@0 volts for ten minutes, dissolves large quantities of 
carbon, and becomes so pasty that the crucible can be 
inverted without the contents running out. The 
o'graphite obtained from this iron ignites in oxygen at 
‘about 650° ; it contains only 0°28 per cent of hydrogen, 
‘and is, therefore, mach purer than graphite from 
iordinary ‘cast iron. Large works are now established 
at Niagara Falls for the manufacture of artificial 
graphite by the Acheson process, the author of 
which isalso the inventor of the artificial abrasive 
carborundum.--Mechanical World. 


——————E EE 
BRITISH FORESTRY. 


Upon the Chiltern Hills, where beech is ex- 
tensively grown for the furniture-makers of 
‘Wycombe, well-managed beech woods are ne- 
turning five times, and in many cases six 
times, the annual income that the adjoiring 
agricultural land is yielding, Mr. John Nisbe- 
fells us in a pew book, In the case of the West 
Wycombe estate the account books show that 
for over a hundred years, the annual income 
from the woods has been thirty shillings an acre. 
These are, perhaps the best results that are now 
obtained in any part of England. In most cases 
the results are very different, partly owing to 
want of care, but more oftener te want of 
knowledge. Forestry is a science that must be 
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studied, and an art that must be practised as 


‘much as medicine or surgery. Dr. Nisbet men- 


tious a case of a landowner who, even under his 
present system of management, is getting more 
than £1,000 a year out of his woods and who 
pays his forester fifteen shillings a week. This 
means that a capital of over thirty thousand 
pounds in timber is being administered bya manof 
no education at a wage of £39 7s 6d a year ; yet the 
scope tor increasing the capital value and the 
annual yield must be enormous :— 


“Tt can hardly be denied that British land- 
owners as a class, are decidedly apathetic with re- 
gard to forestry. So far as game preservation is an- 
tagonistic to good management of the woodlands, 
that matter has been fully dealt with in the last chap- 
ter. Other three causes, perhaps in some cases equally 
powerful in this direction, are want of funds, want 
of encouragement offered by the State to induce 
landowners to plant waste land, and danger of fires 
along railway lines...... As most landowners have 
merely a life interest in their estates, and as the 
calls on their purse are many (beginning with the 
heavy demand on succession), they have not, as 
a rule, much woney to spare for forming plan- 
tations which are only likely to yield substantial re- 
turns after their individual tenure of the estate is at 
an end.” 


“As matters are, our woods and forests now only 
aggregate about three million acres, and are so in- 
adequate for the supply of existing requirements in 
timber and other woodland produce, that our im- 
ports under these heads amounted to the enormous 
sum of over twenty-five and a third million pounds 
sterling during 1899. Of this, over five million 
pounds were for rough-hewn and over sixteen million 
pounds for sawn or dressed timber, practically all 
of it coniferous timber from the Baltic, Scandina- 
via, and Canada, which might qnite well be grown 
in the British {sles. Making a liberal deduction for 
the value of labour included in these coniferous im- 
ports aggregating over twenty-one million pounds, 
the undeniable fact is laid bare that Britain annually 
pays, and principally to foreign countries, no less than 
between eighteen and nineteen million pound sterling 
for pines and fir timber'which could quite well be grown 
in Great Britain and Ireland. There are some sixteen 
million acres, now practically unproductive, available 
for this purpose; and if our existing woods and for- 
ests were managed on business principles, and State en- 
couragement were given for making large plantations 
under economical management, Britain might in the 
future be self-supporting as to all the coniferous wood 
xequired for building purposes........ If our present 
three million acres of woodlands were trebled in 
extent, and were well managed on business principles, 
in place of being under uneconomic management as 
game coverts and pleasure grounds asis now mostly 
the case with British forests, this would merely be 
able to supply existing requirements, and no more. 
Nay, even if we had twelve million acres under forest, 
and all under the best of management, they would prob- 
ably be just about able to supply the demand for timber 
likely to exist at the time plantations now ‘formed 
may become mature. Past experience has shown that 
the demands for timber are constantly increasing, de- 
spite the more extensive use of substitutes like iron 
and stone for constructive purposes.” 


eS 


CINCHONA.--The N. V. Vriesseveem cinchona- 
bark department at Amsterdam report the ship- 
ments from Java from August 21 to September 
24, 1900, at 1,249,000, Amst. lb., and the total 
from January 1 to September 24 at 6,450,408 
Amsterdam lb. The exports from Ceylon for-the 
week ending September 3 were 270 1b, only.—= 
Chemist and Druggist, Sept. 29, a 
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OUR PEARL FISHERIES. 


We are specially gratified to find that 
His Excellency the Governor and Mr. Chain- 
berlain have dealt so promptly with Sir Wm. 
Twynam’s special Report on | the Pearl 
Fisheries, and that the result is to secure 
so long and useful a Report from the Director 
of the Natural History Department of the 
British Museum, The whole Correspondence 
will be found elsewhere. Professor Ray 
Lankester, as is natural, rather magnifies 
the “mission” which he recommends should 
be taken up; and while we concede its 
importance, we cannot see why a Scientist 
“who would be allowed to continue his four 
months’ professorial work in England, each 
year, should, besides all expenses, have so 
handsome an allowance as £1,000. a year, con- 
sidering the local staff that would inevitably be 
‘necessary. Still, if the desired work could be 
accomplished within three years, this amount 
should not be grudged to a first-class man, 
and' we should suppose that Professor Herd- 
man of Liverpool (whom we met in the 
Isle of Man four years ago when he was 
leading a section of the British Association) 
stands in the very first rank, having given 
special attention to oysters and oyster 
fisheries. We are a litule disappointed that 
no reference is made to Professor Saville 
‘Kent, who has done so much valuable 
work around the Australian coasts on 
the fisheries, including those of oysters 
for pearl shells and pearls, and also has pub- 
lished (at three guineas a copy) a very 
elaborate, illustrated volume with the results 
of his labours. But, of course, Professor 
Herdman must be acquainted with all that 
has been attained in that direction. It is 
especially encouraging to learn from Pro- 
fessor Lankester that Mr. Holdsworth who 
came out for five years during the adminis- 
tration of Sir Hercules Robinson was not 
the right man in the right place, since he 
was nota trained Scientist, but only acquain- 
ted with sea-fishing as a sportsman ! 
(Those were assuredly the days when ‘‘jobs 
were freely perpetrated by the Colonial 
Office and Sir Hercules Robinson had _ his 
full share of them, e.g. when he wanted ab 
trained expert to reform and supervise the 

“Prisons of the Colony, a retired R. N. 
Captain, son of a peer, was sent out to him !) 
Dr. Lankester would have emphasised his 

“opinion as to the utter _ failure of the 

¢ Holdsworth” Mission, had he recalled the 
fact that that gentleman never had_ the 
ood. «© fortune to witness a Pearl 

Fishery while in Yeylon! We — there- 

“fore sincerely hope that the Council of 
the Royal Society may_ recommend, and 

the Government appoint, Professor Herdman, 
E.R.S.,, (or Professor Saville Kent) to come 
to Ceylon on a Three Years’ Mission, and we 
only trust that the four months’ Professorial 
duty at Liverpool may not clash with the 
best pericd of the year—February to May 

_—for inspecting and working on our Pearl 
Oyster Banks. It is of special importance 

' that the Scientist, whoever he may be, 
should have the practical help, and the 
“penefit of all the vast experience, of Capt. 
Donnan, while Sir Wm. Twynman can also 
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be referred to on moot points. Under these 
auspices we should certainly anticipate valu- 
able practical results from such a Mission as 
Professor Ray Lankester recommends and we 
hope it may be arranged for in time for the 
approaching working season at the Pearl 
Banks :—February-May, 1901. 


pada aS ERS RS ES 
MALIGNED MOSQUITOS. 


THEY WERE NOT MADE TO PREY ON HUMAN 
BEINGS. 


Some interesting information about mosquitos has 
been recently issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. It isnot much consolation to those 
who are subject to the irritating attacks of these in- 
sects to know that in the opinionZof Dr. Howard, the 
entomologist, the mosquito was not made to prey on 
human beings or any other warm-blooded animal. The 
fact remains that he does it. Besides being a nuisance 
the mosquito delights in intoxicating beverages. A 
male mosquito has been observed sipping beer, and a 
number of them—again males, be it noted—placed 
under a bell jar with a single drop of port wine became 
hopelessfy intoxicated staggering about in a ridiculous 
manner. 

It is only fair to the mosquito to say that the latter 
was an experiment by Prof. A EK Schwartz. There are 
bad mosquitos and those that are worse. But the 
worst of all seem to belong to a part of America 
(unnamed) where some soldiers were forced to sleep 
with their heads thrust into holesin the earth and their 
necks wrapped round with their hammocks, It iscom- 
forting to know that mosquitos cannot fly long dis- 
tances though they may be carried 15 miles by a strong 
wind, This at least keeps them to circumscribed 
areas. 

Numerous methods of combating and destroying 
these pests are mentioned such as pouring kerosene 
over marshy districts where they breed, the placing of 
carp in these marshesto destroy their eggs. In New 
Jersey a primitive but effective system is in vogue, A 
baking-powder box is nailed on the top of a long stick 
and some kerosene poured in. The merry householder 
then scans the ceiling and pushes the cup under the 
resting mosquito into which it soon falls—a victim of 
the Standard Oil Trust.—Worning Leader, Sept. 21. 


—————____—. 


ELEPHANTS IN MADRAS. 


Twenty-five elephants were. captured in. the 
Madras Presidency during the year ending the 30th 
June last, which is the largest catch on record. 
Of these, six died, and of the 25 captures, 18 were 
in North Malabar. All the five elephants captured 
in South Coimbatore died, owing, . it is said, to 
the extreme heat and want of suitable fodder con- 
sequent on the fprolonged drought on the Ana- 
malais. Besides elephants, 23 bison, 1 pig, 1 bear, 
19 sambhur, 1 tiger and 1 wild sheep also fell 
into the pits. Of these, 8 died or were’ shot, while 
the rest either escaped or were released. One of 
the men engaged in shooting the bear accidentally 
fell into the pit, and was so badly matled that 
he died soon atterwards.—Madras Mail, Oct. 12, 


———_—_ __ 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


ReGuLatine SuppLirs.i—We regret to learn that 
owing toa want of, unanimity the committee of the 
Indian Tea Association has resolved that it is not 
practicable this season to continue the arrangements 
for regulating the quantity of tea to be brought for- 
ward weekly, and therefore the responsibility will 
rest upon the brokers to advise their respective 
merchants as to selling ox holding back supplies, 
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Tau Russt4n TEA Marxet.—Accordirgto the Cus- 
toms-returns, the remarkable ,features in the import 
trade of Odessa in 1899 are the increased demand for 
Ceylon and China teas, which attuined the high 
figure of 7,500,000 lb.—a substantial advance of about 
1,000,000 lb. over 1898—and for coal, of which the 
importation has been nearly quintupled; that is, from 
32,480 tonsin 1898 to 160,200 tons in 1849. Ceylon 
tea is consumed in increasing quantities, and is com- 
peting favourably with China teas, Japanese tea has 
been introduced, but does not suit Russian tastes, 
and cannot compete with Ceylon teas, either in quality 
or in price. ‘The bulk of the tea imported into 
Odessa §passes in transit to Moscow and other 
towns. The trouble in China will, it is feared, affect 


this trade, as the vessels of the Volunteer Fleet, which . 


carry tea at preferential rates of freight, are at present 
engaged as Government transports, and in many in- 
stances have already declined cargo from merchants. 


——E———————E 
INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION, 
(LONDON). 


A meeting of the Committee was held on the 25th 
instant, when the following members were present :— 
Mesars. D Cruickshank (in the chair), GW Christi- 
son, J S Hulbert, F A Roberts, J N Stuart, and 
A @ Stanton. ( 

Work in Amenica.—A proposal to divert a portion 
of the funds towards advertising green tea in Canada 
was not agreed to, no green tea being yet available. 

Work on THE ContineNT.—A letter from Mr. J 
M Harrington, dated 22nd instant, with reference 
to certain tea rooms in Rome, was read, and the 
Committee resolved, before granting a subsidy, to 
await further particulars regarding the same. 

Eanest Tye, Secretary. 
—Home and Colonial Mail, Sept. 28. 


a 


COCONUT MILK. 


The Colonial Museum at Haarlem, in its an- 
nual report recently published, has raised, at the 
request of an old planter, the question whether 
a market could be created for preserved coconut 
milk. As thousands of tons of dried coconut 
(coprah) are annually shipped, the milk of which 
is thrown away when collecting the kernels, 
hundreds of gallons of coconut milk are wasted 
for want of a proper method of preserving this 
refreshing beverage. It has been suggested that 
by adding a slight quantity of silicic acid the 
fresh milk in air-tight bottles would prove to 
retain its qualities, so much appreciated in 
Southerncountries.—Sells’ Commercial Intelligence, 

SAGE APE, 


FHE WINTER RICE CROP IN BENGAL. 


From the preliminary forecast of the winter 
rice crop of Bengal for the year 1900 which has 
been issued we extract as follows :— 

The Provincial total of the normal area under 
winter rice now stands at 31,023,U00 acres against 
31,076,400 acres shown in the final forecast of the 
preceding year. The area sown with winter rice 
this year is estimated at 28,883,300 acres against 
31,344,700. acres in 1899. On the whole, the season 
has not been altogether favourable for the winter 
rice crop. i 

According to the estimates made by the District 
Officers, the outturn of the winter rice crop this 
year for the Province, as a whole will amount to 
$7 per cent of a normal crop, as compared with 90 
per cent as finally estimated last year.—Proneer, 
Oct. 11. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED ESTATES 
COMPANY, LTD. 


Ninth Annual Report of the General Managers 
submitted to the Shareholders at the General 
Meeting held at 34, Great St. Helens, E.C., on 
Wednesday, the 3rd October 1900, at 11-30a.m. 

The General Managers have the pleasure to submit 
their ninth annual report and balance sheet, together 
with statement of accounts for the crop year ending 
30th June, 1900. 

The profit and loss account shows a balance (includ- 
ing £671 6s. 6d. brought forward from last year) of 
£7,101 18s. 7d. after paying interest on the debentures, 
and an interim dividend of 4 per cent on the pre- 
ferred shares. 

Out of this sum the General Managers propose— 

To pay a balance dividend of 4 per 
cent on the preferred shares making 


8 per cent for the whole year, 
which will absorb ae £1,480 0 0 

*Toset aside for redemption of 5 per 
cent of the debentures at 103 2,575 O 0 

To pay a dividend of 5 per cent on the 
ordinary shares, requiring .. 1,950 0 0 
To place to Reserve Fund :. 500 0 0 
Carrying forward the balance, viz. : 596 18 7 
£7,101 18 7 


The following shows the result of the year’s working, 
viz. :— 
NET PROCEEDS OF CROP, 
1,651,410 lb. tea at an aver- 


age net price of about LO sag ee aes ads 
5 16-16d per lb. realised .. 40,742 11 1 
Cocoa, Cardamoms, Cin- 
chona Bark, and Cinna- 
mon -. 1,266 161 


Surplus on produce brought 
forward from 1898-9 as 


110 96 
Interest account 3 


188 68 
EXPENDITURE ON ESTATES. 

Messrs. George Steuart 

& Co.’s  drafts— 

R449,584 at an aver- 

age of 1/4 31-64 per 

rupee .. £30,885 6 8 
Less—Balance of 

coastadvances 42316 4 


42,308 3 4 


Bonus to Superintendents 
—R8,250 @ 1/4 1-32 DA 


30,461 10 4 


551 16 
———— 31,012 11 10 


£11,295 11 

The past season in Ceylon has been very favour- 
able for the flushing of tea, and this fact combined 
with the good effects of liberal manuring, and & 
system of somewhat coarser pulcking on some of the 
Company’s Estates, has resulted in a large increase 
in the intake of Tea: the total crops amounting to 
1,651.410 Ib. against an Estimate of 1,326,000 Ib. 
Unfortunately however this increase of the crops has 
been more than counteracted by a further fall in the 
price of tea and the rise in Exchange, but owing 
to some economies in the cost of production, the net 
result of the season’s working is about the same as 
that of last year. 

Exchange has again been rather more unfayourable 
to the Company, the average cost of the Rupee 
having been 1s 4 31-64 (for drafts at three months’ 
sight) against 1s 4-11-32 for similar drafts last year. 
The rate now currrent is, however, only 1s 4 516d. 
ee eee 

* By the Articles of Association it is provided that 
five per cent. of the Debentures must be redeemed 


before any Dividend can b ‘ a 
Shares, x © paid on the rdinary 
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No new properties have been acquired since the 
date of the last Annual Report, and the total 
acreage of the Company’s Estates remains the same. 
The following statement shows how this acreage is 
distributed. A slight error in the acreage of the 


Sorana Estate in the last Annual Report is now 
corrected, 
a : See 5) ite 
3 to 8D & ao 
3 a=} vents ie Oa . 
= te Sin DE et Ss 5 8 5 o0 
m Ss oO Q ~ a> cs 2 83 
ca] = A = 83 2. SES 3 
3 THT Me pr ~ 
) 2) — oom oOo 3 NO! 
° Cats esd oso OF Ping a 
ro B 2 wea bo aS 
Q 3° & ate ee 
g = ey a4 ax OH Sa 3 
e gs $6 g28 SOR Ss 
A iS) Sen ely wiedin O a 


Wattegodde Dimbula 
Hoonoocotua Kotmale 


Tallagalla Kalutara 515 Nil 102 60 23 700 
Ellagalla Matale 223 8 9 388 167 445 
Rutland Hewaheta 443 6 70 85 59 663 
Warriagalla Nilambe 493 61 26 57 624 1,261 
Sorana Kalutara 


263 158 125 81 131 758 
3,297 258 372 366* 1,191 5,484 

The capital expenditure for the purposes indicated 
inthe last annual report which was estimated at 
£3,000, actually amounted to £3,012 5s. Od. thus bring- 
ing the total amount at debit of the Factory and 
extension account to £4,333 13s. 6d., while for next 
season the expenditure on this account is estimated 
at about £1,800 (chiefly for the extension of the factory 
at Warriagaila to provide for the increased intake of 
leaf on that estate) which would increase the debit 
balance toa little over £6,000. To provide for this, 
and further requirements of the same nature, it is 
proposed at the end of this year to makea small issue 
of shares and debentures, full particulars of which will 
be given in two or three months’ time. The issue will 
in the first instance be offered on favourable terms to 
the shareholders then on the Register. 

A tabulated statement accompanies this report 
showing the progress of the Company since its com- 
mencéement, which it is hoped will be found interesting 
to the shareholders. They will see that notwithstanding 
the fall in the price of tea and the rise in exchange, 
the Company has been able to hold its own fairly 
well, chiefly owing to the gradual increase of crops 
arising from the extension of cultivation, and the 
General Managers recommend a continuation of the 
policy of such extension, provided the necessary ad- 
ditional capital is forthcoming. 

The Estimates for the New Season have been care- 
fully framed, and are as follows:— 


Expenditure. Tea Crop. 
R. lb. 
Wattegodde -. 107,916 400,000 
Hoonoocotua 73,044 -- 260,000 
Ellagalla .. 32,723 .. 110,000 
Tallagalla -. 59,599 -. 230.000 
Warriagalla 63,653 -. 230,000 
Rutland 63,502 .. 220,000 
Sorana -- 57,486 -. 230,000 


Totals R457,923 @ 1/48—£31,243 14s Od 1,680,000 


Also about 25,000 1b. of Cinchona from Rutland, 
7,500 lb. Cardamoms, and 1,680 lb. Cocoa from Warria- 
galla, and 15,0001b. Cinnamon from Sorana; the 
value of the whole of such products being estimated 
at about £1,500. 

The Ceylon Agents report that the Company’s 
Estates are in good order and appearance and that 
the Tea seems remarkably free from pests and blight, 
though the latter has given some trouble on Talla- 
galla. Samples of the soil from this Estate have 
been sent home and subjected to a careful chemical 
analysis with a view to ascertain the most suitable 
manures to strengthen the soil:and thus enable the 
bushes to throw off the blight. The recommenda- 


* Of which 299 acres are planted with Cardamoms, 
Cocoa and Cinnamon, 
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tions of an eminent Agricultural Chemist are being 
carefully carried out and there seems to be every 
hope of their proving successful. 

The General Manager have pleasure in informing 
the Shareholders that as the result of continued 
agitation on the part of Importers, the Wharfingers have 
consented to reduce their charges on tea by an 
additional 10 per cent. all round to take effect on all 
shipments that arrived after Ist July. This concession 
will result in a saying to the Company of about £200 
per annum. ARBUTHNOT, LatHam & Co., 
25th Sept. 1900. General Managers. 


RATWATTA COCOA COMPANY 
(CEYLON). 


The following is the report of the Directors 
submitted at the annual meeting held in the 
Queen’s Hotel, Kandy, last month :— 


THE DIRECTOR’S REPORT, 


The Directors beg to submit their report and 
statement of accounts for the season ended 30th 
June, 1900. 

The Directors regret to have to report that the 
original estimate of 300 cwts. cocoa has not been 
secured; this is attributable to the drought during the 
early months of the year. 

The total cocoa crop secared amounted to 208 cwts. 
2 qrs. 1 lb. which sold at an average of a little over 
R43 per cwt. 

The tea crop including 1,5201b. madefrom bought 
leaf amounted to 53,510 lb., against an estimate of 
50,000 lb., which sold for an average of 30°57 cents 
per lb. against an average of a little over 334 cents 
the previous year. 

On the year’s working the crop bearing portion of 
the estate shows a profit of R5,32065, which has 
been carried to credit of profit and loss account. 

The present appearance of the cocoa is very satise 
factory; no sign of disease and the trees looking 
healthy and vigorous. 

The prospects for the coming season for cocoa 
seem to be favourable, fine blossoms have for the 
most part set well. 


Now that the young tea clearings are coming into 
bearing, the returns of leaf should show a marked 
increase annually for some time to come. 


The estimate of cocoa for the coming year is 400 
cwts., and that of tea 75000 lb. together with 6,000 
lb. made from bought leaf against an expenditure 
of R33,807°50. 


The following is a definition of the Company's pro- 
perty as at 30th June:— : 


A. RP. 

Cocoa planted 1893 co CPA abi) 
Do do 1894 ee 8 0 29 
Do do 1895 65 2 07. 


! ————— 223 0 19 
Tea planted 1890 (and Cocoa) 118 3 27 


Do do 1896 do 4 0 00 
Do do 1897 do 99 3 27 
Do do 1898 do 75 0 00 
———-——317 3 14 
Grass AG a 3 0 00 
Total cultivated 543 3 33 
Jungle con se 181 0 00 
Total acreage 724 3 33 
During Mr. Gordon Pyper’s temporary absence 


from the island Mr. TC Huxley is undertaking the 
duties of Managing Director. 

Under the articles of association Messrs, T C Hux- 
ley and A Collingwood Smail retire from the 
Directorate by rotation, but are eligible for re-election. 

An Auditor has to be appointed for the current 
year. The appointment rests with the meeting. 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


“ RiRE INSURANCE TARIFF ON THEA GAR- 
DENS BUILDINGS.”—It will be observed from 
extracts in our daily that the — Com- 
mittee of the Indian Tea Association in 
Calcutta have been considering ‘excessive 
rates” fixed for various buildings; and a Sub- 
Committee is appointed to report. Should 
not the Ceylon Planters’ Association co- 
operate and work in unison with the Cal- 
cutta body in this matter ? 


‘INDIAN AND CEYLON TEA’’—is the head 
ing of an article in the Investors’ Review, 
which we take over in our daily and 7.A. It 
contains some interesting facts and figures and 
offers encouragement to persevere with the 
American and Continental campaigns. We 
see the Indian planters look to Mr. Har- 
rington to tour through Europe and report 
on the best steps for pushing their teas, 
Home consumption keeps up; but the war 
tax is strongly condemned. 

Tur BANANA. A MorAL Evit.—According to 
the report of Sir H. Johnston, we may congra- 
tulate ourselves upon the fact that the banana 
does not grow in England. _The idleness and 
vacuity of the lives of the natives in Uganda are, 
according to him, entirely due to this plant. It 
practically grows itself, and once it is planted no 
trouble need be taken about it whatever. The 
ree grows up, bears a couple of bunches of fruit, 
and dies down again in rather less than a year. 
However, it throws up shoot after shoot from an 
underground rhizome, and these in their turn 
grow up into trees and bear fruit. A banana tree 
planted seems to go on for ever, and the only 
thing its grower has to do is to pick the fruit. 
—HNail paper. 

“Prprmsy Mica.”—This is the name that 
has fallen to the thin films into which refuse 
mica plates are split—says an Indian con- 
temporary—and which find a market, even 
though classed as_ ‘‘ waste. The thin films ot 
mica are used in the preparation of micanite, 
an, American new patent, which serves as a 
cheap substitute for mica slabs of large sizes 
and is used largely in connection with elec- 
trical machinery. The films are laid out by 
hand with.a special gum cement between 
each layer and when sufficiently thickly built 
up they are subjected to enormous pressure 
under heat and when cold retain the cohesion 
of natural slabs of mica, Mica is a great resist- 
ant of heat, andit has also been suggested 
that mica “waste” might be used to advantage 
for overlaying the roofs of houses, in hot 
countries. The trade in “ flimsy ” mica 1s In 
its infancy and the prices realised seem to 
vary considerably with reference to colour, 
gize and thickness, so that it is by no means 
easy to fix an average value for the pur- 
pose of calculating the Government royalty, 
which is 5 per cent. ad valorem, and an 
inquiry on the subject has been dealt with 
by the Board of Revenue. As a tentative 
measure the Board resolves to fix the valua- 
tion of “ flimsy ” mica, at the rate of 6 annas 

er lb. for spotted, cloudy and lined mica ; 
andof 10 annas per lb. for clear mica. The 
rates now prescribed will be subject to revi- 
sion at the end of a year in the light. of the 
experience which may be gained during the 
interval, 
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INDIAN COOLIES FOR Fij1.—The ship Rhin€ 
arrived, from Caleutta, on Thursday, with 492 
coolie immigrants, after a prolonged voyage of 
ninety days. This is the fourth and last vessel 
due to arrive from India, this year. The number 
of passengers brought by the four vessels total 
some 2,000, while the departures amount to about 
400—an addition to the coolie population of 1,600 
people.—Fiji Times, Sept. 1. 

CLoyEs AND Suavegy.—As all the world knows, it 
receives its supply of Cloves from the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba; the yield last year was 
570,600 frasilas, or, at 35 pounds to the frasila, equal 
to 19,971,000 pounds! This is the largest crop over 
reported, and was 8,061,259 in excess of that of the 
preceding year. Notwithstanding this produce, how- 
ever, the plantations are not being cultivated as 
they ought to be—a falling-off in this respect having 
become noted over since the edict abolishing slavery 
was promulgated in 1897. Nature has been very 
bountiful, but she must be assisted more by free 
labour than appears likely to be given by those 
‘‘coloured persons’ who find laziness more congenial 
to their feelingsithan moderately hard work. Attempts 
are made by means of fair wages to get work out 
of the emancipated slave; he is also templated by 
free grants of land in exchange for a certain supply 
of labour, but the bait does not appear to take 
freely. Some effort has been made to raise crops 
other than Cloves, but the results are unsatisfactory. 
Only time and every judicious management of the 
native workers rescned from salvery can be trusted 
to retain for the Sultanate that celebrity it so long 
enjoyed by the aid of slavery.—Gardiners’ Chronicle. 

RUBBER PLANTING IN ToBAGO.—We direct 
the notice of our planting readers to the 
letter of Mr. Short, a Tobago planter, on 
the growing of rubber in the West Indian 
island. The reports of Castilloa growth in 
Tobago are encouraging, and in reply to Mr. 
Short we may refer him—on the point of 
obtaining rubber from _ seedlings—to the 
process of a French rubber-planter in the 
Far East, which was recently recorded in 
our Tropical Agviculturist. In the case 
veferred to the whole plant, bark and all, 
was taken and rubber extracted in paying 
bulk. Weexpect to hear more of the process, 
and how far it has been successful, before 
very long. The results willbe duly published 
inour Tropical Agriculturist. If proved sue- 
cessful, we see no objection to the close plan- 
ting, suggested by Mr. Short—exceptin so far 
asit is likely to hinder the rapid growth which 
wou'd be the main object of such cultivation 
asour correspondent would then carryon. 


SALE OF QUININE IN BuRMA.—The Sanitary 
Commissioner of Burma says the scheme for the 
sale of quinine by post-oflices in the interior of 
the province does not appear to have achieved 
much success. The Burman villager is said not 
to appreciate quinine, and though some are will- 
ing to use the drug if given to them, yet few 


wish to buy it and prefer their own remedies. In ~ 


some instances deputy-commissioners report. that 
the use of the drug is unpopular, and reeommend 


that the scheme should be given up altogether. 


The sale of quinine-powders by post-othee sub- 


ordinates increased from 547 packets in 1896 to’ 


1,527 issued in 1899, but the number issued to 
other offices decreased from 1,553 issued in 1897 to 
998 issuelin 1899. 


the outlying villages is dependent mainly on the 


district officers,, who take little interest in the’ 


matter.—Chemist and Druggist 


In Burma, where post-offices 
are sofew, the dissemination of quinine among - 
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“HUNTING” AND PLANTING IN CEYLON 
BY THE LATE G,. A. CRUWELL. 
A LEAF) FROM THE (PAST. 


Turning over old papers we have come 
across some! manuscript in the handwriting 
of the’ late Mr. Cruwell, which is well worth 
giving to our readers even now. Mr. Cruweil 
was a great hunter in his day :— 

Of course there are drawbacks to hunting as 
well as_ to billiards, card-playing, horse-racing, 
and other. sports—and not, only. drawbacks, 
but dangers. Who does not. recollect the fate 
of the unfortunate young German in Maskeliya, 
who was 
; KILLED BY A BUCK-ELK AT BAY 
striking the hunter’s knife into the heart of the in- 
experienced young hunter. Mr. F—— in Nuwara 
Eliya narrowly, escaped a similar fate.. Some- 
thing of the same nature occurred in Haputale 
when a party of planters proceeded to Wellan- 
witte for a few days’ hunting. They had to cross 
a swollen river over the log of a fallen tree. To 
enable. their baggage, coolies to do.so, they had 
provided themselves witha rope to be.stretched 
across. for the coolies to hold on by, .When 
clearing the brushwood on the opposite side one 
of the party fell into the river. The next moment 
the planter who was clearing the brushwood 
had him by the, collar and tried to pull him out, 
but not being strong enough the poor fellow, 
who had fallen’ into the river, felljin, a second 
time, and before any further assistance ,could be 
rendered he 

| FEUL ON THE OTHER'S HUNTING KNIFE 
which penetrated within a. hundredth. part 
of an inch of, his liver. He; had..a -iwery 
narrow squeak of it and a month’s confinement 
to his couch. This happened not far from the 
K— estate, and to show how, fast news will 
travel in less than, an ‘hour, half the coolies of 
that estate came, hurrying down to help their 
master, who was lying calmly, under a.huge tr2e, 
unable to move without experiencing agonies of 
‘pain. Dr. Moss was of the party and arrived 
‘on the scene just as W—— had sewn up the 
wound and successfully stanched the bleeding. 
He (the Doctor) took the more dead than alive 
hunter in hand... His coolies had in the mean- 
time constructed a litter, covered with a mattress 
and pillow, and after being moved into this, he 
/was carried back to his estate. In the night 
a fearful thunderstorm occurred, and the light- 
ning shattered the big tree under which poor 
.B— had .lain after the accident, all to atoms. 
The other: members of the party wished to give up 
the hunt, but: after consulting with the Doctor 
they ‘continued their journey to Wellanwitte. 
The | Doctor) argued that the wounded man 
might be needlessly alarmed if the others did 
not proceed; and that he would be cheered to 
‘a certain extent if he saw his friends indifferent 
about him. The sequel proved the Doctor to-have 
been right. i 

Ona recent occasion another young fellow, also 
of the same estate; when out pig-hunting, had 
a finger of the left hand smashed and had to submit 
to an amputation. A few years ago there was 
A YOUNG PLANTER KILLED BY HIS COMPANIO 
who mistook him for a red-deer. 

_ Hunting is especially, an amusement to the 
man who cannot shoot and who cannot 
ride, and to whom his hunting-knife and spear 
are sufficient weapons. True ther> are some 
“who combine all three accomplishments, but who 
that knew poor ‘dear James MacDonald will not 
admit that he was about the beau ideal of a 
hunter and he never carried a gun? De Mon- 
“tenac was another hunter of this class. 

This brings us to the “Circular” a great, firm 
Le ae tO the Superintendents in its employ. 
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Much, indeed, is. to be said on both sides. , The 
only individual planter who, rumour ‘says, flung 
‘the’ “* Circular” back at the sender’s head, was an 
able, trusted’ Superintendent who, by his estate 
books and: accounts, carried his employer’s appro 
val of his conduct, but who was given-to.a little 
penchant for hunting and! could ‘not resist the 
temptarion, when : 
THE SNIPE WERE IN SEASON, 

or. when he heard a: deer or an‘elk bark, to go 
hunting., No doubt he: made up for it; but his 
conscience pricked him and he resigned .at_ once. 
No one can blame him, nor can, anybody blame 
‘the firm’ which, however, did not , attach any 
particular weight to his ‘ 

HUNTING AND SHOOTING PROCLIVITIES. 
Submissiveness, humility, obedience are the 
attributes of slaves, and) we all: know , that 
“Britons never never, will be slaves.” And 
now since the métier of a coffee planter is to 
well understand and what coolies must and can 
do for a day's pay, when -the cost of pruning; 
handling, and manuring is all laid down by esti- 
mates, and when the prices, realised, for the 
coffee are satisfactory, one cannot help thinking 
that the great and good firm issued the ‘ Cir- 
cular” more with the intention’ of putting their 
Superintendents generally on their guard, ‘than 
for any other base or tyrannical motive. Certain 
it is the firm would never find fault ‘with a 
Superintendent: who would go at early dawn 
with his gun for a:few dogs to hunt a;hare or 
brace of hares or may-be a red-deer or go: snipe- 
shooting after ‘‘muster”. and running home to 
breakfast would . require, no _ . leave-asking 
for that. If again the Superintendent were in- 
clined to go for a week’s hunting or shooting 
in the low-country, he ought to write to the 
firm that’ he intended: doing so, and’ that the 
work in hand admitted of his doing so, and can it 
be doubted for a moment that the firm would 
grant him such a_ holiday? Quite’ another 
thing would. be going to, the Jymkhana: in 
Nuwara Eliya, in crop time;, orto. the Races in 
Colombo, in September ; or to the Badulla Sports 
in August. For such amusements, leave shonld 
be asked, ‘“‘ circular” or no “‘ circular.” 

In other respects, as has been previously stated, 
the ‘nature of the country ' forbids travelling 
through the district as a source of pleasure, except 
on foot; and there are very few planters fond 
of climbing and,descending. As arule, therefore; ; 


THE HAPUTALE PLANTER 
may be regarded more in the light of a slow 
fellow than in that of a fast one, often victimised 
by loafers from: other districts, but withal a kind- 
hearted and obliging creature. Almost the majo- 
rity are married men and the minority would soon 
follow sujt, if they had only the chance. .Card- 
playing ‘is, with thé exception. of a quiet 
whist party here and there, seldom indulged in, 
There is a billiard table at Haldummulla, which 
is chiefly monopolised by the few Europeans. of 
that station and perhaps by a traveller passing: 
through. There was often made an attempt at 
a Club; but it always sooner or later collapsed. 
eee 


RICE-GROWING; A NEW COMPANY 
REGISTERED. 


; IASC 
A new Company has been registered at thé 
office of the Registar of Joint Stock Companies, 
under the name of the Walaway Estate Co., Ltd., 
for purchasing, leasing or acquiring Walaway 
Estate situated at Ambalantota, and for carrying 
on cultivation in paddy and tea, for manufactur- 
ing copra, coconut oil, &e., and to carry on 
business as bankers, storekeepers and shipping 
agents, The nominal capital of fhe Company 
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to be R125,090, consisting of 205 preference shares 
of R100 each carrying cumnlative dividend of 8 
per cent, 225 ordinary shares of R100 and 595 
shares of R100 to be issued whenever found 
necessary. The profits, after paying cumulative 
dividend of 8 per cent for preference shares and 8 
per cent dividend for ordinary shares, are to be 
divided as follows; two thirds to go to the share- 
holders, and one third to goto Mr. E Elliott, so 
long as he manages the business of the Com- 
pany. The tollowing have signed the articles of 
Association purchasing one share each : —Messrs. 
H Creasy, G H Alston, G W Carlyon, A Thomson, 
W H Figg, R E Shaw and Whittall and Co, 


CHAULMOOGRA OIL AND ITS VIRTUES. 


‘We have to acknowledge the receipt of 
an: interesting and valuable monograph on 
Chaulmoogra Oil by Dr. G. Desprez of Paris.* 
The value of this oil, in. the treatment of 
various’ skin diseases, but especially of 
Leprosy known to India and China for cen- 
turies, has been sufficiently recognised by its 
inclusion, among the standard drugs of the 
Indian Pharmacopeia since 1868 and of the 
British Pharmacopeia since 1884. But what 
is not so well known is that the pure oil, from 
which alone the best therapeutic effects are 
obtainable, is hardly to be procured, unless 
it is specially extracted from the genuine 
seeds, which are themselves not easily dis- 
tinguishable from allied species. It is in the 
original researches made in, this direction, 
(for whlch he has been highly complimen- 
ted by Dr. Prain, the Superintendent of 
Botanic Gardens, Calcutta) more perhaps 
even than in the valuable compilation of 
clinical cases from various sources illustrat- 
ing the value of the oil in Leprosy, Syphilis, 
Tuberculosis, etc. that Dr. Desprez’s pamphlet 
will be appreciated by medical men in the 
East. It is possible that a full translation 
of the monograph may be read before the 
local Medical Association shortly, and we 
may hope that some information will be given 
as. to the cultivation of the plant yielding 
the genuine seeds, 
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RUBBER IN EQUATORIAL AMERICA. 


M. Henri Jumelle, professor of the Faculty of 
Sciences at Marseilles, communicates to the 
Rveue des Cultures Coloniales a letter received 
from M. E. Ch. Van Isschot, an Engineer of 
Guyaquil, in which it is stated that the produc- 
tion of rubber in that country is diminishing 
daily. The forests situated near the coast do 
not contain any more rubber trees and it is 
found necessary to search up to the forests at 
the foot of the Cordilleras in order to find 
specimens of Vastilloa, the destruction of which 
follows immediately on discovery. Rubber mer- 
chants have now commenced to search on the 
other side of the Cordilleras, but as it is neces- 
sary to descend again 1,000 metres (3,000 feet) 
info a country without roads or resources of 
any kind the exploitation is very different. All 
carriage is by porters.— Indian Gardening and 
Planting, October 11th. 


*de Chaulmoogra—Etudes Botanique, Chimi- 
jue, Pharmaceutique et Therapeutique par 
teorges Desprez, Docteur en-Pharynacie, Paris, 
J. B, Baillieve et Fils, 1900, 
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IMPROVEMENT OF COFFEE CULTURE 
IN S. INDIA. 


“Fred. D M.” writes:—At the meeting of th® 
U.P.A..5.I. held at Bangalore in August last, Mr" 
Gompertz, Chairman of the Shevaroy Planters’ Asso 
ciation, suggested the introduction of the Brazilian 
system of coffee cultivation, which he stated is to 
give the tree more space for growth than it is 
allowed in Southern India. In the Brazils the space 
allowed is 12 feet between the trees, and in some 
instances he said even that space is exceeded, the 
result being better growth and development of the 
trees, and an average crop of 5 lb, of coffee per tree ; 
and he estimates that the number of trees to the acre 
planted at 12feet apart would be 300, whereas plant- 
ing trees at 6 feet apart, asis now done in Southern 
India, the number fer acre is 1,210. This large diff- 
erence shows at once the great saving there would be 
in the cost of planting an acre of land by the Bra- 
zilian system—a saving probably of three-fourths or 
two-thirds of the present cost of cultivation—which 
would amount to something considerable in planting 
100 acres of land, The produce of 300 trees, according 
to Mr. Gompertz’s estimate of 5 lb. per tree, would 
average 12 cwts. 36 lb. per acre, which is about 
double the average crop produced at present from an 
acre of 1,200 cotfee bushes. He made mention of an 
interesting experiment that is now being carried on 
on the Shevaroys by Mr. Leeming, a member of the 
Association, to practically test the value of the 
Brazilian system—for which purpose he had removed 
from one ofhis estates every other coffee bush from 
a lime originally planted 6 feet apart, and by that 
means increased the space between the bushes left 
in the line to 12 feet from bush to bush. The trees 
or bushes in the line so treated, Mr. Gompertz told 
the Meeting, have made luxuriant growth and are at 
present bearing a heavy crop—what it would average 
per tree it was not possible to say then, but he 
expected that in time it would break the Brazilian 
record of 5 lb. per tree. 


I fully agree with the theory propounded by Mr. 
Gompertz, but I differ with him on one point, and 
that ismy doubt of the dwarfed coffee bashes of the 
South Indian estates being capable, notwithstanding 
the advantages of the improved system of cultivation 
suggested, of producing the estimated average crop 
of 5lb. per tree, in these days of leaf disease and 
repeated unfavourable seasons caused by drought; 
and it is upon the realisation of the estimated Bra- 
zilian crop of 5 lb. per tree thatthe advantage of the 
proposed change in cultivation hinges. From Mr. 
Gompertz’s silence on the height of Brazilian coffee 
trees that bears 5 1b. per tree, I am led to believe 
that although in his remarks he mentioned tree, he 
means the ordinary 43 feet bush grown on South Indian 
coffee estates. My impression is that the stunted 
coffee bush may, under favourable circumstances and 
improved cultivation, bear an average crop of about 
23 1b. per bush. Itis unfortunate that Mr. Gompertz 
did not, when remarking upon the Brazilian system 
of cultivating coffee, make some allusion to the 
height the tree tree is allowed to grow there, as the 
quantity of crop a coffee tree is capable of bearing 
depends as much upon its height as upon the space 
allowed it for development. 


There isa German method of lining for tree plant- 
ing by which 500 trees to the acre could be planted 
at exactly 12 feet apart. By the ordinary method of 
lining Mr. Gompertz gets only 300 trees to the acre; 
consequently, many a square yard of land that goes 
to make up the acre is wasted, not only by the 
coffee but also by the tea-planter. But by the German 
method of lining every square yard of land of the 
4,840 that go to make the acre is utilised, and, as 
stated above, after allowing 12 feet of space between 
the trees, 500 acres instead of 800 could be planted on 
an acre of land,—Madrag Mail, Oct. 16, by 
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TEA MANUFACTUREIN BAD WITHERING 
WEATHER. 


In reply toa reterence we made to Mr. A Cooke 
of the Chota Nagpore Tea Company re certain 
experiments made by him in tea manufacture 
that gentleman sends in the following, which will 
be of interest to our tea planting readers :—The ex- 
periment you read in my note had nothing to do 
with green tea. ‘The experiment referred to (I 
think) wag rolling heated leaf after it had got the 
proper colour—this improves the twist, without 
spoiling the liquor much. In bad weather, when 
withering is impossible or imperfect, I have always 
rolled theleaf and allowed it toget the proper copper 
colour for black tea; then, instead of firing the 
leaf fully, I warm it and get it flaccid, and then 
give a final ro!l; after which it is fully fired and 
dried, 

This improves the appearance wonderfully with- 
out doing any harm to the liquor. Good black 
tea cannot be madein this way, but the inter- 
mediate firing saves the appearance. Unwithered 
leaf makes awfui looking tea, all chips and ragged 
bits, and the liquor cannot be really good, but the 
above plan will give a fairly good appearance and 
no worse liquor. 

During the wet days of the late cyclone I had 
leaf three days old and still kutcha, and had to 
roll it anyhow, or it would bein to smell bad. I 
rolled twice, twenty minutes each time, very 
lightly within a period of three hours and the. leaf 
gota good’ bright colour. It was then heated and 
rolled again. Comparing the wet Jeaf in the 
sample cup with some ordinary tea made from well 
withered leat, I found that the coppery colour 
was brighter, and deeper in the withered leaf and 
the liquer was much darker. The plan I wrote of 
does not obviate withering, but it minimises the 
loss from under-withering.—Indian Gardening 
and Planting, Oct. 11. 


—~o— 


“PLANT SANITATION.” 


MR. J. B. CARRUTHERS’ LECTURE, 


Mr. Carruthers was called upon by the Chairman, 
Mr. E Webb, at the commencement of the meeting 
-of, the Northern Districts Planters’ Associationon 
Saturday afternoon to deliver his lecture on 
‘“Plant Sanitation” with special reference to 
cacao canker. 


The lecturer commenced by saying that sanita- 
tion was recognised in human medicine and with 
animals, but was not yet recognised with regard 
to plants. People recognised that dead bodies 
‘should not be left lying about and other such rules 
and he wished to impress on them the necessity of 
observing the same rules as applied to plants. 
‘Plant diseases, he said, could be grouped into three 
or four groups. First, diseases due to environment, 
%.@,, due to want of moisture, or excess of moistn’e 
-and due to too high or too low a temperatue. Those 
were neither contagious nor intectious, There 
were diseases caused by large animals as well as 
insects, such as the damage done by squirrels, 
helopeltis, red spider, ete. Those were subjects 
really looked after by his colleague, Mr. Green, and 
he thought heshouid not say anything about them. 
There was a more important disease in view of 
plant sanitation due to the tax of fungi and _bace- 
teria aud it was in these they had to try and use 
sanitary measures as they were nearly all conta- 
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gious or infectious to describe what fungus is, The 
lecturer took as the best instance the mushroom 
consisting of the spawn or mycleiwm. below. 
the ground and the portion above the ground 
known as the mushroom garrying the spores of 
thefungus which is the reproductive part. Spores 
may be considered as the seeds of the fungus. 
The mushroom was easy to see with the naked 
eye, but unfortunately the fungi which grow on 
cultivated plants were not so easy to recognise. 
The lecturer then went on to say that fungi were 
divided into two groups, viz, Parasitic. and 
Suprophytic. Suprophytic fungi grow only on 
dead organic matter and were not so interesting 
to the practical man as they did no damage to 
cultivated plants. The Parasitic fungi were most 
important to cultivators as they caused much 
damage and were fatal to cultivated plants. He 
then went on to say thau of the Parasitic fungi 
one that interested them most was the cacao 
eanker which he explained to the meeting by 
means of pictures. With cacao canker as in other 
tungi when the planter first observed it and wrote 
to him (the lecturer) or any other such worker 
saying that the disease had.just broken out, it had 
probably been in the tissues of the plant tor 
months or perhaps years. The way the planter 
generally noticed it was by the production of the 
fruits of the fungus, but that only meant that the 
fungus had been in the bark along time before 
producing its spores just as a flowering plant 
erew some time before produciag its fruit. It was 
very important for planters to learn to recognise 
this in their earliest stages. The cacao canker 
could be recognised in its earliest stages by the dis- 
coloration of the bark and cambriwm. The colours 
were different, from a yellowish tint to dark claret 
colour. This discoloration was due to the pre- 
sence in the tissues of the spawn or mycelium of 
the fungus nectria. His experience had shewn 
him that when this spawn had been in the tissues 
for some varying time from ten days to a year, 
the spores were produced and they were to be 
noticed as whitish with yellow or pink tint masses 
coming through the bark. The lecturer then 
shewed pictures of the canker. Inside those masses 
were found, if magnified with a microscope, spores 
of two kinds, and those spores, if they lighted on 
any other cacao tree, and in the presence of mois- 
ture, would cause a second patch of canker. The 
only thing necessary for the germination of those 
spores were heat and moisture. There was always 
suflicient heat in Ceylon, and during a good 
many months of the year there was sufficient 
moisture. The first spore was more or less egg- 
shaped and the size could best be understood by 
saying that a layer of tive millions covered a 
ten-cent piece. Almost simultaneously, or a little 
later, there were formed a larger spore crescent- 
shaped, having five divisions, 

He then explained how the spores began to grow 
in presence of moisture. After these white 
masses had been formed, a careful observer would 
see some minute red bodies forced through the 
white masses but that did not occur until the 
portion of the cacao tree was dead. Those red 
bodies, each about the size of a pin’s head, were 
seen in clusters containing another form of the 
fungus. On opening one of the red bodies he 
said there would be found a number of transparent 
bags or sacks, each containing eight spores, 
technically called asco spores; while the spores 
previously mentioned were called gonodia spores. 
The asco spores were fitted to carry the fungus 
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over a period of drought and it was probable that 
they could remain without growing, yet retain- 
ing their vitality for months, probably years,’ 
The gonodia spores were fitted! to quickly spread 
the fungus while damp’ conditions prevailed. 
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Untortunately this tungus did not live 
only in the bark of the ‘tree, it was’ found 
and’ only too’ commonly on the pods’ and 


its life history on the pods was the same as 
previously described except that’the time taken 
to produce all its spores was very much less.’ On 
the pod the whole life history could be gone 
through within under 10 days, whereas the same 
number of months only sufficed, when it grew 
on the bark. The canker on the pods was very 
important as it reduced the crop and it was still 
more important as it was the chief means of 
spreading the disease because of the rapidity the 
funges could grow in the softer ‘tissues on the 
pod. With regard to rules for combating this 
and other diseases, in the first place it was per- 
fectly clear that all spore masses as far as possible 
should be destroyed by burning and it was im- 
ossible to too strongly insist upon the’ funda- 
mental importance of that measure. The lecturer 
then mentioned an instance of a'small native hold: 
ing not far from Kandy, which he visited recently 
on his way to an estate. He ‘went to the hold- 
ing and on examination’ found over 100 
dead trees covered from top 0 bottom 
with spores, many others dying and the whole 
place practically, a spore farm. Unfortunately 
there was no Ordinance in Ceylon to compel 
owners to reduce danger of infection and it 
would be a matter of importance to planters to 
consider whether they could nov ‘arrange some 
means of getting such spore farms treated on 
sanitary principles. 
, At the conclusion of the lecture; Mr. CARRU- 
THERS, in answer to some strongly expressed views 
of Mr. Chas. Gibbon, deprecated the views widely 
held by planters that there was any special pre- 
‘disposition of the cacao tree to take the canker. 
‘The lecturer pointed ont that all views of that 
kind should be rigidly tested by carefully con: 
ducted experiments. In his experience healthy 
cacao trees were quite as liable as sickly ones to 
take infection nor did manuring enable a plant to 
“‘throw-off ’ the disease. This opinion was very 
common among horticulturists and farmers, but in 


the majority of cases of fungal disease it had 
‘no foundation. : 
__ Mr, GIBBON referred to the reported remark of 
Mr. Arden that cacao would cease. to be. culti- 
vated, owing to the canker. one = 

Mr, CARRUTHERS in reply said tiat Mr. Arden, 
who was undoubtedly competent in horticultural 
matters, had stated his views on insufiicient evid- 
ence having visited one estate and that badly can- 
kered but from Jsis (the lecturer’s) knowledge of 
Jarge areas of ¢acao, if care was used and money 
spent, the effects of the disease could be reduced so 
that cacao might be grown to aprofit and might 
go on and increase, ‘Nees 

‘The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Wms, proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Caruthers for his able 'lecture 
which was carried with acclamation.—Kandy Cor. 

— Oe i te 

HOME-MADE’ GUANO OF UNEQUALLED 
; EXCELLENCE. 


Save all your fow] manure from sun, and rain. 


To prepare it for use, spread a layer of dry swamp 
muck (the blacker,it is the better). on your barn 
floor, and dump on it the whole of your fowl 
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manure ; beat it into a fine powder with the back 
of your spade; this done, add, hard wood ashes 
and plaster (gypsum), so that the compound shall 
be composed of the following portions :— 
, Dried muck 3 bushels 

Fowl! manure, 2 bushels 

Ashes, 1 bushel 

Plaster, 15 bushel 

Mix thoroughly and spare no Jabour; for in this 
matter, the elbow-grease expended will be well 
paid for. A little before planting moisten the 
heap with water or, better still, with urine, cover 
well over with old mats, and let it lie till wanted 
for use! Apply it to beans, corn, or potatoes ‘at 
the rate of a handful to a hill, and mix with the 
soil before dropping the seed. This will be found 
the best substitute for guano ever invented, and 
may be depended on for bringing great crops of 
turnips, corn, potatoes, ete.—Queensland Country 
Life, Sept. 22. 
er NS 
PLANTING IN’ DOMINICA. 
(To the Editor of the Times.) 


Srr,—The very interesting acconnt given in the 
Times of today by Mr. H. Hesketh Bell as to the 
capabilities of Dominica applies to most of the West 
India islands. As head of the Jamaica Botanical 
Department for long period of years I cordially en- 
dorse Mr. Bell's sympathetic declarations as to the 
latent resources of these islands—resources which 
are unsurpassed with regard to most’ of the cultures 
to which he has directed attention. 

I shall not trespass on your space further than 
to say that Dominica, with which | am acquainted, 
presents peculiarly attractive conditions to young 
English adventnrers to embark upon most of the 
cultures indicated by Mr. BelJ. It may be further 
stated that it would be impossible to render a great 
service to hundreds of young well-to-do Englishmen 
than to recommend them to turn their energies te this 
most interesting feature of colonial life.—Yours obe- 
dient servant, ROBERT THOMSON. 


Grass Mount, Queen's-road, Forest-hill, Sept. 20. 
—London Times, Sept. 25. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA OR SALT- 
PETRE AS TEA MANURE. 


With reference to what has already ap- 
peared re Sulphate of Ammonia as a Manure 
for Tea, Messrs. Freudenberg & Co. have now 
placed at our disposal the letter of another 
German authority, Professor Stutzer of the 
‘Government Research Station at K6nigsberg. 
who has taken a great interest -in Scientific 


--Manuring in general and Manuring:of Tropical 


‘Plants in‘particular. The following is a copy 
of the letter referred to ;— { 

“JT have to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
‘of 21st August. Sulphate of Ammonia is an ex- 
cellent nitrogenous fertiliser and there is no 
reason why it should be discredited in the culti- 
vation of Tea. In Europe Sulphate of Ammonia 
has, ofiate, gained considerably in favor compared 
‘to Saltpetre and_ rightly so; the unit Nitrogen 
in the form of Sulphate of Ammonia now’ com- 
mands a much higher figure than that in 
‘the form of Saltpetre. Whether this is, in every 
ease correct I should not like to maintain, I only 
mention it to:show that our farmers fully ap- 
preciate the value of Sulphate of Ammonia, _ 

There is, no reason why Sulphate of Ammonia 
as a fertiliser should be discontinued ina Tropical 
Climate ; it can be applied to Tea as well as to any 
other perennial. That it ought not to be applied 
_by itself, but along with others Manures, sup- 
plying Phosphoric Acid and Potash, goes without 
saying.” CTBIT ES 
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VANILLA IN CEYLON. 
A NEW PRODUCT—AS AN ADJUNCT @O TEA: 


WE commend the following practical re- 
marks to the attention of planters up to 
2,000, 3,000 and in some climates even 3,500 
feet above sea-level. To have two or three 
acres of vanilla netting Ri,000 per acre is an 
addition to an estate’s income, not to be 
despised :— 


(By an experienced Planter.) 


GIVEN a favorable season, vanilla cultiva- 
tion—at the present price of the staple—is 
a most lucrative one, but the plant is keenly 
susceptible to climatic influences in its crop- 

ing. 
toes acre of vanilla, properly planted, can 
easily give 200lb of prepared pods, its pre- 
sent market value in Mauritius is R19 per lb. 

In Madagascar, Bourbon, Mauritius and 

Seychelles it is subject to a disease which 
sometimes completely wipes out the van- 
illeries; but the inhabitants are not dis- 
heartened—they open up and plant other 
land -to replant on diseased land is useless. 
The market value of vanilla depends on the 
latter being gathered at the proper stage— 
almost to a single day—and on its prepara- 
tion. The latter appears easy, and many a 
crop has been spoiled through a novice im- 
agining he ‘knows all about it’ after having 
seen a few hundred pods prepared, Only 
very careful observation and much practice 
will ensure satisfactory results in the pre- 
paration vanilla. 
«Ihe plant is not jealous as to altitude, It 
grows and flowers freely from sea-level up 
to 2,000 ft. in the islands mentioned. It re- 
quires a moist heat and a fair amount of 
rain, but is intolerant of anything approach- 
ing swampy and ill-drained land.—H. H. H. 
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PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Tue APATHY oF SHAREHOLDERS. The letter on ‘‘ Tea 
Companies and their Policy,’ which appeared in the 
Financial Times some two,months ago, under the 
signature ‘‘ Ex dividend,’ and was quoted in these 
columns, has drawn forth a note of sympathy from 
a correspondent serving with the Army in South 
Africa. This letter signed ‘ Anglo-Indian,’’ seems 
to bein harmony with the views of ‘‘ Ex Dividend” 
-about the apathy of shareholders in tea companies. 
“ Anglo-Indian,” who yearns after some kind of re- 
form in the management of tea companies, says: 
‘s™he general apathy of tea shareholders is a thing 
to be deplored, most general mectings of tea com- 
panies consisting of a gathering of directors and their 
friends. Being a shareholder in\one of the largest 
tea companies registered in London, the working of 
the estates’ of-which I was familiar with, I issued 
to the shareholders towards the end of the season 1897 
_a circular letter, in which I pointed out the reckless 
expenditure which was adopted ky the, company. 
Further, I particularised the meagre and conflicting 
-accounts invariably presented to the shareholders, 
and suggested certain reforms therein. In answer 
to that circular letter the directors issued a rejoinder 
which was generally acknowledged to be as feeble 
a prodaction as ever was ventilated by a presumably 
intelligent body of officials. I then issueda seco d 
circular letter hopping to stir the shareholders to 
combined action; which I pointed out was the only 
hope of reform, Namerous were .the . apparently 
‘grateful replies “I received to. both my cir- 
cular letters, and many were the congratu. 


-whereby 10,000 acres of land in 
‘to be devoted to rubber and perhaps. gutta 
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lations I obtained for having displayed several 
defts in the management of the company’s -affairs, 
not a little prolonged correspondence occuring with 
some, a few of whom were tea planters of many years’ ex- 
perience. Not unnaturally, I expected to find a re- 
presentative gathering of shareholders at the next 
annual general meeting. At that meeting there were 
not over half-a-dozen shareholders present, including 
myself. Two of ushad only had any knowledge of the 
tea industry, consequently the directors, assisted by 
one or two shareholders who I: was convinced knew 
little of what they were doing, and understood leas 
of what they were told, simply transacted business 
as they wished, and they have continued to do so to 
date. The outcome of such absolute apathy on 
the part of the shareholders is shown in the re- 


sults of the last two seasons’ working, and 
by the continued meagre ’ accounts presented 
to the shareholders, accounts which consist 


almost entirely of a series of bulked items, and are, 
therefore, unintelligible from want of detail. Never 
since the company was’ first formed have the share- 
holders been told what the estimates were for either 
crop or expenditure for the ensuing season, particulars 
which the directors are always in possesssion of and 
yet do not voluntarily disclose to the shareholders. 
The auaiting of the accounts is, so far as:I can judge, 
a farce, for no accounts such as those rendered to the 
shareholders are capable of being properly vouched 
for. Onthe other hand, if the accounts have been 
properly audited, the individuals responsible have 
received full and detailed information which has: been 
withheld from the ‘shareholders. I fully agree with 
- Ex Dividend’ when he says that the anditor should 
be the servant of the shareholders,”’ 


—— 


INDIAN” PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS FOR THE UNDER-SPECIFIED INVEN- 
: TIONS HAVE BEEN MADE. 

No. 330.—Samuel Molyneux Bailie, mechanical 

engineer, Suntok, Assam. A tea-packing machine. 

o. 382.—C S Bivar, tea planter, at present of 
Seconee, Silghat, Assam. Instantaneous wither- 
ing of leaf for the manufacture of tea, whether 
green or black, or for any other purpose for which 
such a system of withering may be suitable. 

No. 347.—Francis Dillon Bellew, licensed branch 
pilot, residing at 22, Royd Street, Calcutta, British 
India. A new or improved blender for tea and 
the like. 

No. 354.—David Miln Salmond, planter, Maria- 
watte tea estate, Gampola, Ceylon. Improvements 
in tea-rolling tables.—Indian and Hastern Engi- 
neer, October. 


RUBBER IN. BURMA ANE CEYLON. 
We had a very interesting visitor today 
in Major Wyllie (LS.C. in Civil employment) 


of Burma, who is returning from leave by 
the ss, ‘‘Shropshire.” He has for many 


years been interested in Rubber and Gutta 


cultivation, partly in connection’ with’ his 
official duties'in the Rangoon district and 
has’ been a student for a long’ time of 
our Tropical Agriculturist and’ Planting 
Manuals, particularly that ‘on’ Rubber 
(Ist and 2nd editions). With this interest 
and his well-known botanical and’ practical 
tastes, it is no wonder that the Burma 
Government: thought of Major Wyllie as 
the proper person: to take. charge.of the 
new enterprise, sanctioned by the, Viceroy, 
Burma are 


cultivation. Knowing this enterprise was 
coming off, Major Wyllie, while at home, tried 
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to get permisison to visit Brazil (for whichmis- 
sion his knowledge of the Portuguese lan- 
guage makes him peculiarly fit) to secure seed 
of different kinds of rubber—there is a species 
of castilloa which contributes largely to Brazil 
exports, of which little is known—and there 
are many other points which a good linguist 
and botanist (very different from an ordin- 
ary planter) could get cleared up. The 
India Office was at first favourable; but 
the China War breaking out with _ its 
call on the Indian Service, Major 
Wyllie was recalled and the trip to the 
West had for the time to be given up. 
We should think, however, with so large 
an investment as 10,000 acres in hand, that 
the Viceroy especially, will see the advantage 
of one so admirably suited as Major 
Wyllie being sent to Brazil and Central 
America, calling at Trinidad, as well as to 
Java, Sumatra and Ceylon to collate all 
useful information up to date and collect 
specimens. Here, in Colombo, Major Wyllie 
was only able to run to Heneratgoda 
Gardens where, however, he obtained some 
interesting specimens of different kinds of 
rubber. and other plants to take away with 
him. He much regrets having no time to 
go to. Peradeniya. He has been noting 
the ‘‘Hancornia” referred to in a recent 
circular from Haiti given in the 7.A., and 
he was interested in what we showed him 
of Mr. Godefroy-Lebeuf’s experiments in 
Paris. He was able to guess at the correct 
name of the species of ‘ Castilloa” men- 
tioned in the last letter from this gentle- 
man — “Castilloa Tunu” not ‘bunn”. as 
rinted the other day.— Altogether Major 

yllie reminds us much of Colonel Bed- 
dome of South Indian botanical fame—who 
used so often to visit Ceylon in days gone 
by, in his’ devotion to, public advantage 
and single-minded attention to the special 
department he has made his own. We shall 
watch with interest the progress of the 
Burma enterprise and trust Lord Curzon 
will see the propriety of sending Major 
Wyllie to all important rubber-growing 
countries to enquire, collect’ and report. 
Such a Mission could not fail to redound 
to the credit—as well as material ad- 
vantage—of the Indian Government which in 
times past did somuch to introduce and pro- 
mote cinchona cultivation, and to develope tea 
and other new industries. 


EXPORT OF INDIARUBBER FROM 
INDO-CHINA. 

The export of indiarubber from Indo-China has 
made considerable progress aud is raised to 79,158 
kilos for the first half of 1900, whilst in 1899 
it was only 51,000 kilos for the whole year. Of 
this Saigon sent 9,676 kilos, while Tonquin was 
the larger,exporter with 69,482 kilos, A great part 
of this came really from Laos and Annam and was 
transported to Tonquin.—Tonkin paper, Aug. 17. 

19.9) Sa a ae 


. THE SEYCHELLES.— We donot oftenhearfrom 
these out-of-the-way, vanilla-growing isles ; 
but on our sixth page today will be found 
some chatty notes from a recent visitor, 
giving interesting first-hand information as to 
“ Royalties” banished to the Seychelles; Men- 
of-war; and the Vanilla Crop. 
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CORAL REEFS OF THE INDIAN REGIONS: 


Interim, Report of the Committee, consisting of 
Mr, A Sedgwick (Chairman), Mr. J Graham Kerr 
Professor J W Judd, Mr. J J Lister and Mr. S$ F 
Harmer, appointed to investigate the Structure, 
Formation, and Growth of the Coral Reefs of 


the Indian Region. 

The Committee have received the following 
report from Mr. J Stanley Gardiner :— 

The expedition under my charge has been carry- 
ing out work during the last eighteen months in the 
Laccadives, Maldives, and Ceylon. 

During the month of May 1899I toured through the 
raised coral-reef areas of Ceylon and round the coast 
In the north of the island these form a succession of 
higher and higher raised reefs down to Dambulla, 
broken only by isolated flat-topped peaks of older 
rocks, on the sides of which the successive elevations 
are sometimes clearly visible in horizontal lines of 
wave action. It is only in the topography of the 
older, often much dolomitised country that the pre- 
vious existence of either barrier or isolated reefs ig 
indicated. The greater part is formed of a mixed reef 
sand, and appears before elevation to have borne g 
considerable resemblance to the large mudflats round 
the islands of Viti Levu and Vanna Ievu, in the Fiji 
group. 

Round the coast of Ceylon, especially to the south, 
a recent elevation of five to twenty feet was found 
in broad flats by the sea. These are now invariably 
being washed away down to the low tide level, at 
which they persist, to a certain extent, as fringing reefs 
of varying breadth. The greater part of the westand 
south coasts is devoid, however, of any reef-growths, 
the shore being rocky or formed of fine siliceous sand. 
In May 1899 the rocky shore near Bentota was seen to 
be covered with small coral colonies, which were 
evidently a growth of the previous north-east mon- 
soon, In September these had completely disap- 
peared, having been washed away in the south-weat 
monsoon. At Galle, Talpe and Weligama numerous 
recently living colonies of corals, particularly of the 
genera Porites and Pocillopora, of four to eight 
months’ growth, were found completely silted up 
with sand and dirt of all sorts. 

A noticeable point abont the reefs immediately 
round Ceylon is the comparative absence of reef- 
building nullipores, which are a marked feature of all 
isolated oceanic reefs. In connection with this an 
attempt was made‘to examine the shoals two to six 
miles off the south and sonth-west coasts of the 
island, which indicate with the soundings the possible 
upgrowth of a barrier reef. The weather, however, 
at that season was so unfavourable that I was unable 
to dredge, land, or anchor on any. 

Subsequent visits to south India and north Ceylon 
indioated clearly a former land connection between 
the two. The so-called Adam’s Bridge and the is- 
lands of Manaar and Ramasserim, which the former 
joins, appeared indubitably to be the remains of a 
formerly elevated limestone flat, which has been 
more or less cut down by the sea to the low-tide 
level. The coast lines, too, of Ramasserim and to 
the north of the Jaffna peninsula were also probably 
at one time continuous. 

The months of June, July, and August 1899 
were spent in Minikoi, an isolated atoll, the most 
southern of the Laceadive group, Here I was ae- 
companied by Mr. L A Borrodaile, who proposed 
t zatudy various points connected with the Crustacea 
and Chetopoda. Unfortunately Mr. Borrodaile, who 
had been collecting these forms in Ceylon, almost at 
once succumbed tothe climate, and after five weeks 
returned to Ceylon, whence he was at once ordered 
home. Every part of the island was visited: a 
survey was made and numerous cross-sections were 
run. From these it was clear that there had been an 
elevation of the original reefs to a height of at least 
twenty-five feet above low-tide level. Numerous 
observations were made on the currents at different 
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depths within the lagoon in reference to its shoals, 
&c. Work onthis point could seldom be carried on 
outside the reefs, as originally intended, owing to 
the heavy north-westerly winds which prevailed. 
The lagoon was dredged toascertain the distribution 
of its corals, and a few water samples ana tempera- 
ture observations were taken. 

Considerable attention was paid at Minikoi to the 
sand-feeding organisms, especially Holothurie, 
Hnteropneusta, and Sipunculida. These forms ap- 
pear to be largely instrumental in finely triturating 
the sand, the small particles being subsequently car- 
ried ont ofthe lagoon in a state of suspension. The 
boring organisms, too, are very important in causing 
the decay of dead coral and rock, especially in the 
lagoon. These, accordingly, do not form points of at- 
tachment for fresh reef-growths to arise, and owing 
to the larger surface exposed are the more readily 
dissolved by the water. Indeed all evidence collected 
showed that the lagoons of atolls may be, and are, 
vesy generally formed by the solution of the central 
rock of originally more or less flat reefs, 

In October 1899 I left for the Maldive group, to 
which I was accompanied by Mr. Forster Cooper, 
who assisted me in all the work and very largely took 
charge of the dredging. The Sultan lent us a schooner 
of abovt eighteen tons, which we at once fitted 
out in Male, subsequently cruising through the nor- 
thern atolls during the months of November, Decem- 
ber, 2nd part of January. About a hundred islands 
in the atolls. of Goifurfehendu (Horsburgh), § 
Mahlos, N Mahlos, N Miladummadaulu, S Miladum- 
madulu, Fadiffolu, and Male were visited, Numerous 
soundings were made and dredgings everywhere 
taken. Horsburgh Atoll and the two atolls of 
Mahlos Madulu in particular were thoroughly worked 
over. 

Parts of January and February 1900 were spent at 
Halule, a small island at the south-east corner of 
Male Atoll, this being the month of Ramazan, A 
thorough survey of this island and its reefs was made, 
the whole forming an atoll of the second order, an 
atollon on the rim of an atol], Large collections 
were obtained of the fauna of this atollon from all 
depths, together with observations on many special 
points. A set of corals of known period of growth 
was collected from an artificia! passage through the 
reef to thejlanding-place of the island. 

In February Mr Forster Cooper took the schooner 
off for ashort dredging cruise in Male Atoll, while I 
remainedin Mule making special observations on the 
water temperature, currents, food, &c. 

In March I was unfortunately obliged owing to 
illness, to return to Ceylon, where I spent some time 
in hospital. Mr Forster Cooper meantime continued 
the work, taking the schooner and dredging the attolls 
of S Male, Felidu, Mulaku, Kolumadulu, and Had- 
“dumati. 

In April TI returned with the s.s. ‘ Ileafaee,” a 
vessel of about 350 tons which I had _ char- 
tered. Mr’ Froster Cooper was relieved in Had- 
dumati’ Atoll and joined the steamer, the schooner 
being sent back to Male. We then proceeded 
to Huvadu (Suvadiva) Atoll, which we entered bya 
northein passage. The lagoon to the east was dredged 
and.sounded, the positions of islands and reefs observed 
and four islands visited, A move was then made to 
Addu Atoll, the outer slopes of which and also the 
lagoon were dredged and sounded. The islands were 
charted in with the assistance of Captain Molony, 
and the majority were visited by some member of the 
party. On returning to Suvadiva the south and west 
sides of that atoll were dredged. On account of the 
heavy weather we were prevented from seeing Mulaku, 
which we had especially desired to visit. f 

Proceeding north to Male we skirted Haddumati 
Atoll and crossed Kolumadulu, then visited and 
dredged S and N Nilandu Atolls, subsequently anchor- 
ingin Felidu and Ari. The passages were sounded 
. between ‘the following atolls: Kolumadulu and S 
Nilandu, Sand N Niladdu, Mulaku and Wattaru, 
Wattara and Felidu, N Niladu and Ari, § and N Male. 
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Three further lines of soundings were run across the 
central basin between the east and west lines of atolls. 

More than three hundred dredgings were taken, and 
in addition large and, we believe, very complete col- 
lections were made of the reef-fauna at Minikoi and 
Hulule four natives at least always accompanying and 
assisting usin this work. The collections of land- 
fauna we believe to be equally complete from these 
islands. Collections of the plants of five separate 
Maldivian islands are now in the hands of Mr J C 
Wills, Peradeniya Gardens, Ceylon. 

A large number of anthropological measurements 
and considerable enthnological colections were pro- 
cured, of which we hope to give the Association 
an account at some subsequent meeting. 


ee eo 
PLANTING NOTES. 


CaMPHOR,—The market in Japan is very firm, 
crude being quoted at from 182s 6d to 185s per 
ewt., ¢.i.f. Inquiries on the spot show there is 
practically nothing to be had, although 192s 6d 
is quoted. In the drug-auctions 100 cases of 
pressed Formosa camphor in cases of 133 |b. net 
each were held at 205s. per ewt. Today, German 
refiners have reduced their price by. 1d., per 
lb., and now quote 2s 13d_ per ton, c.i.f., for 
prompt delivery... Knglish refiners, however, are 
very firm, and the tendency is towards an advance, 
fi anything.—Chemist and Druggist, Sept. 29. 

THE TRIUMPHS OF ELECTRICITY.—Surely 
this is one of the most notable experiments 
with electricity in the East. An’ Indian 
contemporary writes, ‘‘ the Mysore Govern- 
ment have at length finally settled all the 
points that were at issue between themselves 
and the Government of Madras relative to 
the water of the Cauvery Falls, and they 
have accepted the tender (£140,941) of the 
General Electric Company ,of the United 
States, who have undertaken to complete; 
within twenty months, the installation of the 
plant required at Sivasamudram to generate 
5,000 horse-power and to transmit it a, dis- 
tance of ninety miles to a central station on 
the Kolar Gold Felds. Arrangements are 
being made with the various Gold-mining 
Companies now at work on the Fields for the 
distribution of the electricity from the central 
station and for the installation of motors to 
work the machine now driven by steam.” 


THE, CONSOLIDATED ESTATES COMPANY, 
Lp.—We give the very full Report of the 
Managers, Messrs. Arbuthnot Latham & Co., 
in our daily and 7.A. Ina separate table, the 
progress of the Company from the beginnin 
isshewn and we notice the figures for 1899-1900 


capital of £37,000 
and ordinary £39,000, the Company has 
£46,700 of debentures (or £2,500 less than in 
the previous year). The total capital £122,700 
represents 3,929 acres in cultivation so the 
rate per acre is not high, without counting 
366 acres reserve fit for tea and over 800 acres 
besides. The last crop of tea was 1,651,410 
lb. realising 515-16d average; the rupee 


_averaged Is 431-64d: total proceeds of crop 


£42,197 138s 10d and. the profit £11,295 
lls 6d. The dividends (8 per cent on prefer- 
ences and. 5 per cent ordinary) are the same as 
last year; but besides the reduction on de- 
bentures, the Reserve Fund now at £2,097 
is £426 above last year. Altogether, there- 
1008, the Company has done well quring 1800s 
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HUNTING AND HAPUTALE PLANTERS IN 


Days’ oF OLD.—On another’ page will be 


- found some reminiscences by the late G. A. 


ents . of injuries 


Cruwell which have never been in print 
before. They afford a peep of a Hapu- 
tale planter’s life in the hey-day of coffee, 
before there was any railway and only a few 
roads in Uva. G.A.C. gives some true incid- 
(some fatal) to hunters ; 
but’ ‘we never heard that he or MacLellan, 
Duff, Hood, Corbet or Rose suffered for all 
their gatherings in the ‘‘ merrie greenwood ” 
in the days when all was forest between 


*Radella and Adam’s Peak. 


‘establishment of a farm ? 


‘“‘OSTRICH-FARMING: WOULD IT DO IN 
Uva?”—It is suggested to us that one or 
more of our enforced visitors at the Diya- 
talawa Camp may have had experience in 


‘South Africa of Ostrich Farming, and may 


be able’ to say whether the uplands of Uva 
would ‘at all ‘offer a suitable region for the 
Of course the 
pursuit’ is usually associated with expanses 
of flat’ country’; but we do not know that 
undulating patanas would be objectionable. 
Sand, and ‘lime, or shells however, are said 


‘to be necessary for the birds for the deve- 
‘lopment’ ef: bone. 


Water supply and fresh 
vegetable food’ could be managed in Uva. 
The food of ‘ostriches in Egypt is said to 
cost 2d a day. Each ‘adult bird, five years 
old; is estimated as worth £40. ‘The annual 
crop iof ‘feathers, after three years old, equals 


about) £4.10s in value on an average, and 


there are the young ostriches hatched each 
year, to count ‘on against the general 


“expenses. ‘But perhaps there are enough of 


ostrich farms already in Africa ? ‘ 
‘How To FREE A TowN FROM MosqQuiTorEs.—In 


‘view of the now established connection between 


mosquitos and malaria. the following extract from 
the ‘British Medical Journal is likely to'be read 
with interest by many of our readers, especially 
in Calcutta. Expert’ opinion is pretty well unani- 
mous’ thatthe’ mosquito pest can be controlled. 
All that is'wanted is united action. . It is a fair 
field for village improvement societies. At ameet- 
‘ing of the Societa Medico-Fisica Universitaria of 


‘Sassari,’ on 23rd. March, Dr. C Fermi gave an 


account of certain experiments made in Sassari, in 
conjunction with Dr. Lumbauand Dr. Cossu- 
Rocea,: with the object of ‘freeing the town from 
mosquitos.‘ He was able to discover all their 
breeding places ‘in: different parts of the city, in 
‘drains,’ cisterns, puddles, etc. The method adopted 
was'the destruction of the larva by ‘means of pe- 


‘ troleum placed'in, the breeding grounds twice a 


month, The mosquitos were destroyed ‘in’ shops 


‘by means of'chlorine, and in houses by means of 


ulicides,such as a mixture’of pyrethrum, chry- 


’ anthemum flowers, valerian, and Calamus aro- 


maticus, ‘or the *‘ zanjoline’ of Celli and Casa- 
grandi, The results obtained were so satisfactory 
thatDr. Fermi concludesfromthem that it is always 
possible to freea town from mosquitos unless the 
conditions are exceptionally unfavourable—as, if 
it besituated in the midst ofaswamp. He. es- 
timates the expense of freeing a ‘town of fifty 
thousand inhabitants at 1,000 to 1,500 lire (about 
R1,000 to R2,000) a year: | This includes the wages 
of the staff required to carry out the measures 
prescribedi—Indian Gardening and Planting, 
Oct, 11, 
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THE PHYLLOXERA IN SWITZERLAND.—This 
pest made considerable progress ‘last year in 
Switzerland, and in Waadtlande (Vaud) the 
Vines were attacked with great virulence. Of 
the 6,568 hectares planted with’ Vines, thirty 
four hectares were devastated by Phylioxera. 
Although the percentage of 4 per cent., may 
appear small, the seriousness of the ease lies in 
the fact that sixty-eight out of a total of 183 
wine-growers, 1.¢€., roughly about one-third, had 
their vineyards affected. The owners hesitate 
to introduce the American Grape vines as stocks 
on which to graft, fearing a deterioration of the 
good quality of the wine, although nothing else 
can be done.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct. 6. 

CALIFORNIAN VEGETABLES FOR LONDON 
MARKET.—In so excellent condition do all kinds 
of fruit arrive from California, that if was deter- 
mined to try the experiment of introducing Aspa- 
ragus to the English market. As we are ‘told 
the experiment has been tried but the cool cham- 
ber of the steamer was a trifle too cool; the 
‘“ grass” was frozen and so rendered unfit for 
marketing. Next season every effort. will be 
made to furnish supplies of Asparagus in good 
condition to consumers here at a reasonable 
charge. It isa ‘‘loag order” from the Pacific to 
Covent Garden. by-and-by it may be tound 
possible to make it a paying concern to place 
orders for the same vegetable at the Cape.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct. 6. 

THE SHAN STATES.—The resolution of the 
Government of Burma on the reports of the 
administration of the Shan States during the 
past official year has lately been issued in Ran- 
goon. In the Southern Shan States the year 
was barren of incident; the people were pro- 
sperous, crime light, and the harvest good. Re- 
lations between the different chiefs were’ good, 
and those between Ken-tung and the ‘adjacent 
French and Siamese territories were also good. 
Slavery was abolished in Ken-tung during the 
year by the chief himself after a visit that he 
made to Burma and Ceylon. Dacoity has. dis- 
appeared, old roads have been improved, new 
ones opened, bridges constructed, and much 
other work of the same kind has been carried 
out. In the Northern Shan States also tran- 
quility has been maintained, except in’ one 
frontier State, where. the operations of the 
Boundary Commission between China and Burma 
were resisted by a petty local chief. Other- 
wise crime has decreased and many works. of 
publie. utility are being carried out by, the 
Another memorandum describes the trade 
of.the Shan States as nearly three-fifths of the 
total trans-frontier trade ot Barma. | Itamounted 
to 178 lakhs of rupees last year, and when 
communications with Burma are in a better 
state a large growth in this trade must take 
place. The States send down to Burma eattle, 
ponies, provisions, such as potatoes, tea, and 
other articles not grown in Burma, as well as 
pigs, geese, and fowls. A considerable quantity 


‘of teak also finds its way down to the coast 


from the States. Of all the regions adjacent to 
Burma the Shan States appear to be’ the ‘one 
in which land trade with that province is ‘mosb 
prosperous and most likely to increase. The 
reports, in the words of the resolution, “af- 
ford striking proof of the benefits which have 
accrued to the Shan States from. the settled 
government of the last 12 years,’—London Zimes, 
Oct, 6, fi 
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Gonrespondence. 
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To the Editor. 
IGNORANCE OF CACAO:—THIS PICTURE 
AND THAT, 

Oct. 22. 


DEAR Sir,— With reference to your remarks 
on cacao in Saturday’s Observer, one might 
regard the word of a botanist, according to 
the vehement criticism by Mr. Chas. Gibbon 
in the local ‘‘Times,” as something akin to 
the wand ofa conjuror. The young botanist 
from Kew, Mr. Arden, could not be expected 
to give an opinion from personal experience 
on cacao cultivation in Ceylon, nor do I see 
how his general remarks as reported by the 
‘Times ° can have materially influenced any 
person of larger experience.* Is it not a fact, 
however, that at Kew there may be seen 
growing on_a small scale practically all 
tropical products, the uses, value and culti- 
vation of which the students at that insti- 
tution are regularly taught ? Is it not through 
Kew that our best varieties of cacao have 
been introduced to Ceylon? + 

Mr. Carruthers, the Cryptogamist, in his 
report last year on the cacao disease, stated 
that ‘‘some estates are practically wiped out 
by the disease,” whilst leading cacao planters 
“declared that there were prospects of the 
cacao enterprise being doomed. It is not 
surprising therefore that a new-comer, taught 
in Kuropean principles of agriculture, should 
be led to the opinion that cacao ‘in the 
course of time” should have a bad time of 
it unless the present methods of cultivation 
were altered. ‘‘In the course of time” is 
an indefinite period. Mr. Chas. Gibbon, how- 
ever, calls this ‘‘ crass ignorance,” and makes 
‘a direct libel when he says that Mr. Arden 
‘‘goes on to describe a very exceptional in- 
stance of tapping trees to promote thick 
growth-’ Mr. Gibbon, for some reason of 
his own, interprets ‘‘topping” (which term 
in England meaning ‘‘coppicing,” he appar- 
ently is not acquainted with) into “ tapping ” 
and he takes pains to show that this is not 
applied to cacao, which is ridiculous. It is 
amusing to see Mr. Chas. Gibbon use such 
big words to make a ‘contradiction ” which 
he afterwards contradicts himself by stating 
that ‘‘the cacao has many enemies to com- 
bat.” ‘Ihat cacao can, however, luxuriate in 
many parts of Ceylon, with careful culti- 
vation, is amply testitied.—I am, yours faith- 
fully, ONE IN'ERESTED. 


LIME AND MALARIAL MOSQUITOES. 
Matale, Oct. 22. 


Sir,~-Last week you had an editorial, wishing 
to know the local experience of using lime as a 
preventive of mosquitoes. As you know there 


* How are people absent from Ceylon to know of 
Mr. Arden’s experience? We scarcely think he 
could have meant his words to be printed as they 
stand: he was very cantious in his conversation with 
ourselves.—Ep, 7.4, 

+ But what does Kew know of cultivation on at 
Pee BRA oe 
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are several places in Ceylon that have lime in the 
soil. The Matale district (notoriously malarious) 
is full of lime; and yet mosquitoes and their 
larvee are plentiful in every swamp. The only 
effective germicides are Jeyes’ Fluid or Kerosine; 
and as neither of these is expensive they should 
be used for every swamp or pool in malarious 
localities. 

By the way, can any of your readers explain why 
new clearings, digging up of soil, etc., should 
cause fever ? 

Iam a believer in the mosquito malaria theory; 
but the theory does not cover the cases where a 
deadly outbreak of malaria follow the disturbance 
ofthe soil ; asforinstance, the outbreak of fever 
when the railway to Galle was being opened. 

ENQUIRER. 

[The mosquitoes to give an attack of malarial 
fever have first to feed on an afflicted patient: 
but turning up the soil ina malarious district 
releases germs which, imbibed, result in fever.-= 
Ep. T.A.] 


VARIETIES OF CASTILLOA RUBBER 
IN CEYLON. 
z ss. “Shropshire,” Oct. 28. 


DEAR Srr,—I enclose a note of the 
references bearing on the dispute as tu the 
identity of tunu or wle with castilloa elastica, 
and of C Markhamiana with C _ elastica, 
also of C elastica with the tree yielding the 
caucho rubber of the Amazon valley. The 
matter is, I am afraid rather, obscure ‘still 
But it would appear probable that you have 
not got the true Castilloa elastica in Ceylon. 
Perhaps your Paris correspondent might be 
asked to tell us what he knows about tun. 

Besides the references I have quoted, I 
rememberreading an article (I think in the 
New York “India Rubber World,’ two or 
three years ago) on the prospects of trade 
in Honduras in tunw, but to the best of 
my recollection the writer claimed it to he 
the source of chicle or chewing gum, which 
would make it out to be the achras sapota. 
This’ rather adds to the confusion than 
otherwise, but my memory may be at fault. 
I am sorry I cannot fina this reference in 
my file My reference I. (b) seems to point 
to the possibility of twnu being a balata.— 
Truly yours, J. A. WYLLIE, 

L.—Ceylon Manual “ All about India rubber ” 
1899--p. exvii. 

(a) Plants sent out from Kew 1876 differ from 
ule of Mexico as described by Cervantes. : 

(b) Castilloa from Honduras three species 
Two=wule, the third is tunw—said to yield a 
gutta percha. 

(c) p. exix—item IV., description of tun, 

Il.—Ceylon Manual, p. cxx., Cross says thera 
is only one species—difference is due to growth 
in sun or under shade. 

TiIl.—Ibid p. exlviii. Clements Markham 
thinks there are two species—(1) C elastica (ii.) 
Markhamiana, 

IV.—TZropical Agriculturist Sept. Ist, 1899, p, 
206. Name ule or tunu=Castilloa in Central 
Ameriea, : 

V.—Ibid, March Ist ,1899. p. 602, C Mark: 
hamiana turns out to be a perebed species, sa 
Seeligmann says. 

Vi.—India-rubber World, Oct. 1st, 1899, p, 4: 
Dr. Huber (Curator, Para Museum), says 
caucho of Amazon valley is a Castilloa—identi- 
fies jt with C elastica or ule. 


THE 


RUBBER EXPERIMENTS. 
Paris, Sept. 25. 

Dear Sir,—Can any of your readers procure 
me sample of the plant you call Castilloa elastica 
in Ceylon? I believe the plant grown there is 
Castilloa bunn. Castilloa elastica is less injured 
by the temperature and there is an interest to 
know exactly what is the species grown. 

About rubber barks, the results obtained vary. 
If the bark has been quickly dried by exposnie 
to full sun, the rubber is more abundant than in 
barks slowly dried; fermentation in that case 
has destroyed parts of the gum. ‘The bark 
quickly dried can after be exposed to moisture 
with less inconvenience than bark slowly dried. 
It is easily proved by bags of bark partly musty ; 
if well dried first, the damage is not great ; 
but fermented barks affected after by 
moisture, are quite unfit for any use, So, it 
is important if any of your readers sent me 
samples—to dry these quickly. Our Company for 
Extraction of Rubber is founded, and will buy.on 
analysis any bark offered. The price will vary 
like for barks of cinchona.—Believe me, yours most 
truly, A. GODEFROY-LEBEUF. 

P.S.—I have introduced this year several new 
rubber products,—such as, Forsteronia. gracilis, 
Hancornia speciosa, Euphorbia speciosa—a new 
sort from Guinea, producing gum of inferior 
quality, but in very great quantity. 

[We have just sent Mr. Godefroy-Lebeuf a 
parcel of Para rubber from a Ceylon planter who 
wants a report after analysis of the same. 
Can any one spare a sample of Castilloa bar 


—Ep. 7'.A.] 


IMPORTANCE OF LOWCOUNTRY GREEN 
TEAS; AND THE GLAZING OF TEAS. 


Stagbrook, Peermaad, S. India. 

S1r,—I was interested to see by your issue 
of the 12th October, that Arapolakanda had 
obtained such anencourging average for low- 
grown green teas, though of course, it would 
have been more satisfactory had the sales 
been made direct in America, Canada or Rus- 
sia. However we may takeit for granted that 
Colombo buyers, as a rule, are on the sate 
side. This being so, I would remind you that 
lowcountry green teas has been a hobby of 
mine for some years, end you will find, that 
while on June 20th, Mr. I. F. Street, in an 
interview, says:—‘‘ I certainly do not recom: 
mend the lowcountry planter to make green 
tea, etc., etc.” that I not having seen his 
remarks, writing to the Press on 2nd July, 
1900, said :—‘‘ I am of opinion that low grown 
teas will make the best green teas, and have 
made experiments which tended to prove my 
theory.” If this opinion prove correct, or at 
any rateif ‘“‘ lowcountry ” green teas can get 
as favourable prices as high-grown green 
teas, it will be of great benefit to all interested 
in the tea industry, for I take it that it is 
much more to the interest of the Planting 
Community to get low-grown black teas off 
the market. 

I hope experiments are being made in 
“glazing ”.the teas as per my directions is- 
sued by Messrs. Brown & Co., Ld. as Iam 
certain it protects the teas and enables them 
to be kept longer.—I am, dear sir, yours 


faithfully, 
H, DRUMMOND DEANE, 
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THE MATURATA TEA COMPANY, LTD. 
DIRECTOR’S REPORT 
submitted to the Shareholders at the Third 
Annual Ordinary General Meeting, held at 


the Offices of the Company, 16, Philpot Lane, 
London, E. C., on Wednesday, 31d day of October, 
1900, at 12 noon :— 

The Directors herewith beg to smpmit their third 
annual report and balance sheet for the year ending 
3rd June, 1900, After bringing forward £678 163 3d 
from last year’s account, and after payment of 
Debenture Interest and London Charges (Directors’ 
fees, &c.), the net amount of Profit and Loss Account 
is £2,464 14s 7d. A dividend of 3 per cent. has been 
paid on the Preference Shares for the half-year 
amounting to £12). A further 3 per cent. was paid 
on tbe Preference Shares on July Ist, making 6 
per cent. for the year, amounting to £120. It is 
preposed to pay a dividend of 10 per cent., Jess in- 
come tax, on the Ordinary Share Capital which 
will absorb, £800. Thus leaving to be carried for- 
ward to next year a balance of £1,424 14s 7d. Total 
£2,464 143 7d. The past year has again showed very 
satisfactory results, and the yearly earnings of fhe 
Company have been snbstantially inereased. The 
Directors therefore feel justified in recommending a 
dividend of 10 per cent on the Ordinary Share Capital 
of the Company, as, after payment of this, there still 
remains a considerable sum to carry forward, £1,000 
of the debentnre debt has been paid off during tke past 
year thus enhancing the value of the Preferred and 
Ordinary Capita]. The thanks of the Company are due 
to the Superintendent for the excellent way in which 
he has worked the estate and more than maintained 
the quality of our tea notwithstanding that the factory 
during the greater part of the year, was in course re- 
¢ nstruction which made his work considerably more 
difficult. The last report from the Visiting Agent in 
Ceylon as to the condition of the estate is highly satis- 
factory. The crop for the past year amounted to 
159,054.1b., which sold at a nett average of 888d. 
For thecurrent year the crop is estimated at 140,000 .b. 
Mr. G, Alderson Smith retires in accordance with 
the Articles of Association, but offers himself for re- 
election as a Director. 


FERNLANDS TEA COMPANY, LTD 
ANNUAL REPORT. 4 


46% gé 
FERNLANDS, 
Tea in full bearing see 212 acres 
Tea in partial bearing 5 7 ris 
Grass and Jungle 36 52 * 
Total Hstate .. 271 acres 
_ ETON. 
Tea in full bearing od 150 acres 
Tea in partial bearing 50 9 5 
Tea not in bearing 50 5 55 
Coffee in bearing oop 47 9 
Cardamoms a6 14 ; 
Grass, Jungle and Scrub go 25 i 
Total Estate ... 250 acres. 


Grand Total 521 acres. 


The directors submit to the shar holders the ac- 
counts for the season ending 30th June last, 

The tea crop of 150,067 Ib, rerlised a net average 
of 48°35 cents perlb. after making a safe estimate 
for proceeds of tea for which closed accounts have 
not yet been 1eceived from London, Coffee crop was 
as foreshadowed inlast year’s report larger than that 
of 1898-99 though short of the estimate, 

Alter w iting off 10 per cent depreciation on build- 
ings and Machinery, the balance at credit of profit 
and loss account is R19,256°16. In March last an in- 
terim dividend of 2 per cent was declared and paid, 


© 
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which absorbed R5,500, and the directors now recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 4 percent, 
making 6 per cent for the year, and that the balance of 
R2,756°16 be carried forward to this ssason’s working. 

The estimated crops for the current season are 
155,000 lb. tea, 25 busihels coffee and 1,200 1b. -carda- 
moms, ol: an expend ture on the estate of R52,235°33. 

On the resignation of Mr. GH Alston the remain- 
ing directors appointed the Hen. WH Figg to the 
vacant seat on the board. b 

The appointment of a directorand an auditor will 
rest with the meeting. 


THE NEW DUMBULA COMPANY LID. 
REPORT, SEASON 1899-1900. 


The Directors have the pleasure of submitting 
the accounts for the financial year ending June 
30th, 1900. 

The season generally has been a _ favourable 
one for flushing, the yield has exceeded the 
estimated quantity, and is considerably in excess 
of that of the previous year. The fields affected 
hy the frost last season have recovered. 

Yhe net average yield per acre was 539 lb., 
compared with 456 lb. last season, and the net 
average price 8°76d as against 8°28d in 1898-99, 

The acreage of the Estate is— 

Tea in bearing 2,200 acres. 
Young Tea 150 


Timber ‘Trees as 108 
Grass Ravines _... 45 
Buildings 22 


600 


Total 3,125 aeres. 


The Estat: is reported on?as being in first class 
order, and the Tea very vigorous ; the Buildings 
and Machinery are kept in excellent condition ; 
an extension of the Factory has been sanctioned, 
so as to render the treatment of leaf as satis- 
factory as possible, a portion of the cost of this 
extension is provided for in the accompanying 
accounts. 

The accounts now presented show a surplus 
of £23,222 6s. 4d., after writing off the amount 
of Tea extension, viz., £309 12s. 6d., and the 
amount of the Factory and Machinery account, 
viz., £206 4s. 8d., and providing £1,000 towards 
extension of Factory. The Directors propose a 
dividend of.20 per cent. per annum for the year 
ended June 30th last, 5 per cent. of which was 
paid in March, together with a bonus of 3 per 
cent., and the placing of £3.000 to the Reserve 
Fund. 

VYhe Board wish to express their satisfaction 
with the management of the Estate while under 
the charge of Mr. S. Payne Gallwey. Mr. Dick 
Lauder resumed charge on January Ist, and the 
Directors feel that the continued good working 
of the Company’s property by the Resident 
Manager and Staff in Ceylon must commend 
itself to the Shareholders. By order of tie 
Board. ‘ A, CRABBE, Secretary. 


Forest and Swamp 


THE  DUCKWARIL (CEYLON) TEA 
-PLANTATION COMPANY, LTD. 


REPORT BY THE DIRECTORS TO THE TENTH 


ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF THE COY. 


The Directors have pleasure in submitting the 
Accounts for the year ending June 30th, 1900. 
Profit and Loss account, after writing off 10 per cent. 
depre-intion on value of machinery and _ buildings, 
shewg a credit balance of £1,313 103 2d for the 
year to which has to be added £1,514 8s 4a, the 
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balance brought forward from last season, maki 


a total of ic te £2,827 18 6 
which the Directors propose should be 
applied as follows :— 
(1) In payment of seven per 
cent. Dividead of Preference 
Shares £310 0 0 
(2) In payment ofseven 
percent Dividend on 
Ordinary Shares ... 560 0 0 
(3) In inereasing Reserve 
Fund by 500 0 OU 
a Enel G00 Oe 0 
Leaving £927 18..6, 


to be carried forward to next year, 

The returns of crop have been 321,026 lb. Tea 
and 8,779 lb. Cardamoms, against 277,408 Ib. Tea 
and 10,012 lb. Cardamoms last season. 

The estimates for the coming year are 300,000 Ib 
Tea and 12,000 lb, Cardamoms. 

The increased crops coming off the Company’s 
estates have necessitated the purchase of more 
machinery. The outlay on this, amounting to £412 
16s 5d, has been debited to capital account. 

Mr, Troutbeck retires from the Direction by rota- 


tion, and being eligible, offers himself for re- 
election. 

The Anditors, Messrs. Brown, Fleming and 
Murray, also retire, and offer themselves for re 
ppointment. 

P. G, Sprncz,’Chairman, and R. Cross Arrxen, 

Secretary, 


17, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., Oct. 19°0, 


THE HORNSEY TKA ESTATES COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT, 1899-1900, 


af The Diesicts beg Hy submit to the shareholders 
he report and audited Accounts for the i 
the 30th of June last. ey casas 

The crop has weighed out 191,844 Ib., against 
last year 172,139 lb., giving an increase of 19,705 lb. 
of paige £68 : 

The Directors regret that although the crop is 
the profit earned is somewhat inaliey fant nat 
year. This. result, bowever, is entirely due to a 
fall in prices, which has affected the whole in- 
dustry. The teas have been carefully made, and: 
the qnality has been quite as good as in former 
years. The markets, however, have been rather 
over-supplied with tea, owing to a season of very 
favourable weather in Ceylon, resulting in large crops 
and lower prices. 7 

The cost of production, with manufacture 
been 29:30 cents, against last year 31°12 cents 
in sterling, 43d per lb. Colombo, against 5a per Ib 

The sales in London have totalled 28,435 1b ‘of 
tea, selling at an average of 9-87d per Ib, and the 
balance of tbe crop has been sold in Colombo and 
realised an average of 3890 cents, equivalent to a 
London price of 74d per Ib., against last year 45°40 
cents, or 83d per lb. The average sale price for 
Pe whole itor nas been equivalent to a London 
p-ice of 7°¢ er Ib., or nearl i 
Inet seen sted nee Ib: epee een 

uring the 12 months the Coast Advance Account 
has been reduced by £97 183 84, leavi 
es Hes y , €aving only £81 33 3d 

The audited accounts show that, after i 
fixed charges and Preference Dividend for cene sa 
months, there is a balance at credit of Profit. and 
Loss of £412 9s 7d. The Directors propose to write 
off £224 6s from preliminary expenses account, and 
to pay a dividend of 13 por cent on the ordinary 
shares, absurbing £180, and leaving a small balance 
to carry forward. The Directors, in again writing 
off so large a proportion of profit to preliminary 
expenses account, are acting on the determination 
to close this account during five years, and next 


has 
or, 
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year being the fifth year of the Company’s existence 
the balance of £158 11s 8d outstanding should dis-, 
appear from the balance sheet. 

t is well known to shareholders that this Com- 
any does not possess a factory, and that the 
Batavia Company is manufacturing Hornsey 
leaf. This arrangement has worked satisfactorily 
up to the present time, but next year the agree- 
ment to manufacture between the two companies 
expires, and owing to increasing crops, Mr. Saun- 
ders, the Managing Director in Ceylon, strongly 
urges that the time has now arrived when this 
company should build a factory and manufacture 
its own tea. Mr. Saunders also claims that he can 
manufacture much more cheaply than at present. 
To meet the cost of a factory the Directors pur- 

ose issuing a further £3,000 in six per cent pre- 
erence. shares. 

The Directors desire to express their best thanks 
to Mr. W S Saunders and to Messrs, EH Benham 
& Co., the Colombo Agents, for the attention given 
tc the Company’s interest during the year. 

In accordance with the articles of Association, Mr. 
W S Sichel retires from the Board, and being eli- 
gible, offers himeelf for re-election. 

The Auditors, Messrs. Singleton, Fabian & Co., 
-also offer themselves for re election. 

Cuaries A. Reiss W. 8. Sicnen, Directors ; ALBIN 
B. Tomxtns, Secretary. 

51, Lime Street, E.C., London, 1st Oct., 1900. 

——________- 


PUBLIC SALES OF TEA IN COLOMBO. 


DURING THE NINE MONTHS ENDED §kPr, 30TH, 1900. 
Exchange Demand 


Offered Sold Avg. Drafts. 
1900, 1899 
Ib. Ib. Camsads s. d. 
Jan. 10 1,831,280 1,614,158 35 141-8 141-8 
» 17 1,364,973 1,185,022 36 145-16 141-8 
»» 24 1,139,005 827,628 34 143-16 143-32 
ss Sl 737,056 688,927 34 143-16 14 3-32 
Feb. 7 599,791 516,696 25 145-32 143-32 
» 14 782,790 653,888 34 145-32 141-32 
» 21 1,185,369 973,956 35 141-8 141-16 
» 28 740,953 566,329 34 1438-82 141-32 
Mar. 7 891,630 653,715 32 141-8 14 
» 14 819,391 681,953 34 143-82 14 
9) ee: 951,391 807,324 35 141-32 14 
» 28 902,110 744,408 35 14 14 
Apr. 4 887,021 813,242 86 1315-16 14 
5 10 1,006,717 782,748 36 14 14 
9 8 rane Br Tad eae sire 
3, 25 1,640,060 1,447,035 35 14 14 
way 2 842,428 722,417 36 1881-32 14 
> 9 912,161 765,843 36 1331-32 14 
, 16 1,038,550 792,090 35 1331-32 2331-32 
» 23 1,805,127 954,197 31 1881-32 1331-32 
>», 80 1,115,183 947,564 31 14 13 31-32 
June 6 1,005,763 803,025 30 14 1 3 31-32 
» 13 938,853 800,258 32 14 14 
» 20 926,733 772,084 32 14 14 
» 27 1,178,115 952,675 30 14 14 1-32 
July 4 ~~ 971,589 831,096 31 14 14 1-32 
» ll 1,011,171 914,153 34 14 14132 
» 18 1,224,480 1,135,262 33 1331-32 141-32 
» 2 992,287 921,723 36 131516 14 
Aug. 1 874,752 728,817 37 1315-16 1331-32 
ye 8 909,992 691,142 385 14 14 
» 15 776 355 638,447 36 1315-16 14 
yee 952,063 785,871 35 1315-16 14 
» 29 658,559 580,731 37 1331-32 14 
Sept. 5 668,701 600,818 36 133132 14 
» 12 628,281 507,424 37 1315-16 14 3-32 
7 eS 897,018 778,004 40 13 15-16 14 3-32 
” care rem ear a — 
Total: - ee ey 
for 


1900—35,298,997 29,520,670 343 
Same period 


1899—28,255,604 24,229,544 383 


141-16 141-22 
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PUBLIC SALES OF TEA IN LONDON. 


DURING THE NINE MONTHS ENDED SEPT. 307TH, L900. 


26 Gow. Wilsons 
Packages Packages 84 and Sianton’s 
Offered. Sold. #3 3 Average, 
eget a is oie 
1900 1900. 1899. 
Jan. 11 24,060 23,000 8 8 8 
sac al 31,000 29,000 72 cE eee 
- 25 38,000 29,000 74 WE a8 
Feb. 1 25,000 21,4100 ix if 8 
*) 8 24,000 22,000 lis 7k €i 
0 15 25,000 23,000 “es 74 8 
mifidet 0 23.000 21,000 73 7k 68 
Mar 1 32,000 29,000 72 7% «BE 
” 8 cpa! aa oz ae ae, 
*y 15 27,000 22,000 15 (cs 83 
i 22 98,000 26,000 75 7h © 84 
# 29 26,000 5,000 7} 73 = «BS 
Apr. 5 28,000 26,000 74 ip aaiee SF 
i il 27,000 24.000 74s 7% = 8 
» 19 = a a5 a es 
7 26 31,000 31,000 7% G24 83 
May 3 32,000 30,000 74 Teo Be 
” 19 39,000 37,000 (i 1s 82 
5, 17 27,000 24,00 74 te. St 
a 24 31,000 28,000 7 7 84 
a 31 34,000 32,000 63 6} 8 
June i — _ = — — 
+ 15 32,000 31,000 6} 6} is 
Siete eal 35,000 32000 64 by 
- 28 27,000 25.000 6% 63 7s 
July. 5 21,000 20006 6% 6 
Ree ee 97,000 26,000 cz pn 
7 19 21.000 20,000 7 7S op! 
” 26 27.000 27,000 7i (E3 Te 
Aug. 2 43,000 39,000 74 zt 
” 9 a a = = erare 
eT WEATG 45,000 42,000 74 7 7 
NDS 41,000 38,000 64 6z «63 
if 080 31,000 28,000 63 6&7 
Sept. 6 23,000 20,000 7 64 7% 
0 13 27,000 25,000 7 6z 12 
5) 420 31,000 26,000 62 6g 83 
ART 20,000 18,000 7 7 83 
Total for 
1900 1,003,000 919,000 74 Te) 8 
same period 
1899 832,000 740,000 


[The figures for local sales are compiled from the 
weekly circular of Messrs. Forbes & Walker, while 
those for London sales are from the telegrams receive | 
weekly. | 

——— 


PLANTING NOTES. 
THE OLp, OLD Story.—The scheme for starting 


‘a trust to contro! tobacco planting in Deli, Suma- 


tra), has fallen through from the impossibility 
of getting the planters to combine in the de- 
sired direction.—The Planter, Oct, 20. 

SURVEYORS FOR NEW GUINEA,—Brisbane, Oct. 
9.—The Surveyor-General was recently requested 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of New Guinea to 
select several surveyors for service in the island 
possession. All but one of these selections were 
made today. The appointments are :—Messrs. D 
Rutherford, Licensed Survey Department, ~ Bris- 
bane; H B Matthews, New South Wales; and W 
J Callendar, Queensland. Mr. Jchn R.chmond, 
of New South Wales, has been appointed drafts- 
man ab a salary of £300 per annum. The sur- 
veyors will’ each receive £400 a year, and he 
allowed an assistant at £200 a year. They are to 
provide their own instruments, but the New 
Guinea Government will supply camp gear, boats, 
and native crews,—S. A. Register, Oct. 9. 
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PROPOSED INDIAN TEA CESS. 


We publish below a letter from the Hon. Mr: 
G L Aeworth, to the Secretary of the U. P. A. 
S. 1., which has been circulated among the various 
District Planting Associations in Southern India. 
There is no reason to believe (says the MW. Mail) 
that Calcutta and London brokers would refuse 
to collect a cess in the manner Mr. Acworth 
suggests. Where there might be trouble, how- 
ever, is in respect to teas shipped direct to foreign 
ports and passed through the hands of brokers 
there, and teas bought without the intervention 
of a broker for shipment to foreign markets. 
Little difficulties of this kind will no doubt be 
taken into consideration by District Planting 
Associations. Mr. Acworth shows that a very 
important sum could be collected annually, and 
if this were prudently employed in advertising 
and pushing Indian teas, there would probably 
soon be an end to the cry of over-production. 

The following is Mr. Acworth’s letter:—‘‘As 
it is possible that the Government of Bengal 
may still decline to impose a tax on tea 
for the benefit of the Foreign Market Fund, 
it is as well to be prepared with some 
alternative scheme, which will be acceptable to 
the great majority of Indian tea planters, and 
at the same time result in a Fund which will 
compare favourably with that raised by our 
brethren across the water. Such a scheme has 
been evolved by Mr. A F Bruce, of Calcutta, 
and, having received his permission to make it 
public, I laid it before the Central Travancore 
Planters’ Association at ourlast General Meeting. 
With slight modification Mr. Bruce’s idea has 
been accepted by the C T P A and I now write to 
ask you to place the matter before other Tea 
Associationsin South India. Should they accept 
the proposal, it would be as well to pass it on 
to the Indian Tea Association in Calcutta and 
London at as early a date as possible. The 
scheme as accepted by the CT P A is as follows :— 
‘That a charge of half a pie per lb. be levied 
on all tea sold in India, and of 1-24 of a penny 
per lb. on all teas sold in London. That tea 
brokers be requested to enter this charge in 
their account sales, and to forward the proceeds 
when collected to the Indian Tea Association in 
Calcutta and London respectively.’ This charge 
would amount roughly to a sum of R4 lakhs 
per ‘annum, against the present pittance of 
barely one lakh collected by India. Every con- 
cern, whether a public Company or a private 
garden, would contribute in equal ratio. The 
levy is so small that it would be felt by nobody, 
There would be no expenses of collection, for 
I feel sure that the brokers, if approached, 
would keep the money and forward it to the 
right quarter free of charge.” 

———— — — <P 


RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO. 


(Suppli:d by the Surveyor-General.) 


i Av of 

1895. | 1896. |1897. | 1898. weet 30yrs. 1900. 

Inch.) Inch | Inch | Inch | Inch.}| Inch.| Inch. 
January ..] 5°00 | 2°92 | 3°81 | 2°32 6:98 | 3°22 3°72 
February ..} 0°81 | 0°35 | 1°63 | 1°98 | 2°78 | 1°93 | 0°63 
March oe] 1°84 | 5°64 | 3°66 | 4°21 0°88 | 4°78 3°71 
April 9°34 | 5°93. |10°97 | 22°81 6°66 |11°31 | 15°12 
May 10:09 | 9°31 | 8°30 | 5°60 117-73 12°09 | 10°63 
June --|18°99 | 8°37 {10°14 | 10°94 9:23 12/8330 7°83 
July 0°52 | 2°85 | 5°24 | 6°15 ibeabil 4°38 6°77 
August ..| 0°92 | 6°35 | 9°09 | 0°97 0°62 | 3°67 Es) 
September | 4°09 |10°99 | 4°58 | 6°90 | 14s | 5°01} 4-00 
October 30°36 | 16°78 | 4°71 | 20°60 {12 99 | 14°52 9°47 
November..| 5°83 | 19.8t |11°66 | 17°38 8°53 | 12°66 0 04° 
December..| 9°44 | 11°76 | 8°89 | 8-U5 | 4°44 | 6°39 

Total..| 92°23 |101°06/82°73 | 103711 | 73°48/S88°33 | 69:27 


{* Brom Ist to 2nd Nov. 0° 4 inches, that is up to 9-36 a.m 
on the 2nd Novy.—Ep. C.0.] 
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Rainfall. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


Srepr 1900.—-We append the Monthly Return of rain 
from which it will be seen that the highest fall in 


Sept. was at Padupola 


in the Central Province, 


38°45 inches, and the lowest at “Murungan in the 
Northern Province, 0:09 inches. 


WESTERN PROVINCK 

Negombo, Mr. Bucknall 

(6) 2 93 
Kalutara Mr, Gregson 


Rebun, Mr, Bond | 
(369) 18°01 

Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 
(33) : 


PRC VINCH. 
Mr. Morgan 
5°59 


CENTRAL 
Katugastots, 
(1,500) 
New Valley, “(Dikoya). Mr. 
Ward (38,700) ee Orel 
Helboda (Pussel!awa) Mr. 
Gosset — (3,200) 14°81 
Yarrow Estate. 
Mr. Padwick (38, 400) 8°98 
Peradeniya Mr. 
MacWillan (1 (340) 
Duckwari, Neteaecival 
(3,300) Be —_— 
Caledonia, Not received 
(4,273) Re = 
Pussellawa, Mr. 
Powell (3,0v0) 
Hakgala, Mr. us 
Nock (5,681) 
S. Wanarajah Estate, Mr. 
Tatham (3,790) w. 16:72 
Padupola, Mr. Ward. 


11 30 


(1,636) 
Mylapitiya, Mr. Fletcher 
1,7) 0°65 
Not. PHERN PROVINCE. 
Mullaittivu, Mr. Ondatje 
(12 ne 146 
Jaffna Mr. Macdonnel 
(8) 1°06 
Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr. 
Ebert (167) 
Elephant Pass, Mr 
Silva (7) 
Vangalachettykulam, “Mr. 
Oorloff (174) 0°85 
Point Pedro Mr, Chita.) ala am 
24 3°10 


0 80 


Jaffna College, Mr. Gouke 
Cy =. 0°96 
Kayts, Ae: Kretser 


. 0'6L 
Keeesey ea, Mr. Parara- 
chasinghe — (10) 2°48 
Pallai, Mr. Silva 
24) an 46 
Murikanay, (North-Central 
Road) Mr. Silva (7} 1°90 
Nedunkeni, Mr, Ebert 
(122) Bo IBY 
Chavakacheberi, Mr. 
Silva (16) 2°0C 
Odupiddi, Mr. Brow. 
85) 9 167 
Marichchukaddi, Mr. 
Thampue (14) 0°d1 
Murunzan, Mr. 
Walker (52) 0:09 
Ebert 


Vavuniya Mr. 
(818) 


SOUTHERN PROVINGRE. 
Ella Vella Mr. Cald:ec tt (262) 
10°69 
Kekanadura, do (159) 17:90 
Denagama, do (2%6) 11°€9 

Udukiriwila Mr. Leurensz 
(235) $21 
Kirama, Mr enderstraaten 

2 


(260) 
Hali-ela Mr. Caldicott Cony 


10°40 

Tissa Mr. Silva 
(2% 1:02 
Matara Mr. Caldicott «15)8°85 


Dandeniya, do (157) 12°29 


Urubckka, Mr. Caldicott 
(890) 13°90 
T ngalla Mr. Russell ($4)1°89 
Mamadola, Mr. Doole 
(56) = = 4:99 


EASTERN PROVINCE 
Irrakkunram, Mr. Bower (42) 


2°64 
Devilava, Mr. Vanderstraa‘en 
(136) 2°89 
Sagamata, Mr. Bower 
(40) See 46 
Ambare, do (65) 2°67 
Kanthalai, Mr. Carte 
(150) 118 
Altai, Mr. Carto (95) 13°63 
Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraaten 
(120) 160 
Periyakulam, Mr. 
Carte (20) 2°17 
Chadaiyantalawa, Mr. 

Edge (57) 3°49 
Kalniitien do (12) 2°87 
Rotewewa, Mr Bower(30)2 99 
Lahugala, do (70) 4:9) 
Naulla, do (33) 239 
Andankulam, Mr, 

Carte (41) 2°57 
Manaipuddy, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten 21) 1°58 


Maha-Oya-Tank, Mr. Vander- 
straaten (190) 1°40 

Fotuvil, Mr. Sinnayah 
(10) 1:90 


N.-W. PROVINCE. 
Mrgalawewa, Mr. Soopena- 
yan (176) 0°60 

Maha Uswewa tank, Mr, 


Adams —_ (160) Nil 
Tenepitiya. Mr. 
Churchill (8) 0°45 


Batagagoda, Mr. Madi hapola 
= 4 94 


N.-C. PRoviINoR, 


Kaiawewa, Mr. Chellappsh 
(26 38) 2°20 
Maradankadawala, Mr. 
Enersen (443), Pee aD, 
Mihintale, Not received 
(854) ue — 
Horowapotana, Mr. 
_undaatje (217) 5°60 
Madawachchiya, Mr, 
Ondaatje (285) 0°80 


Topare, Mr.Jayewardane (200) 


1°06 
Minneriya Mr. Eves | — leo, 
Uva PROVINCK, 
Bandarawela, Mr. 
Tocke (40vu) 2°20 
Haldummulla, Mr. 
Viramuttoo (3,160) 3-21 


Kumbukan, Nov received 
(445) ove 
Koslanda, Mr. 
Rowland (2,258) ... 3°41 
Tanamalwila, Not received 
(550) — 
Bibile, Mr. Silva (680) 5°16 
Taldena Mr. Fercands) 
(1,100) 157 
Alutnuwara—Mr, Leembrug- 
gen (500) 157 
SABARAGAMUWA. 
Ambanpitiya, Mr. 
Weerasinghe (729) 12°85 
Pelmadu:ia, Mr. Kotertson 


(480) 19°24 
Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 

oya) Mr Babre — (203) 1°17 
Avisawella, Mr, Claike 

(105) ie 15°64 


ioe) 
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SHARE LIST. 


ISSUED BY THE 
COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS’ 


Sell- 


ers. sactions 


al | | 


o 


biyull 


75 
1060 
360 
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en 
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Tran- 


a 
Iter 


loa 
ay 
nn 
i) 


cs 


LP1SSt Ptr rst iy birt iyd: 


142°50 142-50 


ASSOCIATION, 
% CEYLON PRODOCE COMPANIES. 
pard Buy- 
Company p. sh. ers. 
2a, Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 500 =1000 
Cone Tea and Coconut Estates 500 = 
Castlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 
Ceylon Hilis Estates Co. Ltd., Ld pa 
Ceylon Provincial Estates Co. Ltd. 400 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. 100 = 
Clunes Tea Co., Ltd. 100 75 
Clyde Estates Co., Ltd. 10050 
Diomoo “es Co., Ltd. 100 6) 
Drayton Estate Co., Ltd. 100 120 
Kila Yea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 1005 
Ystates Co., of Uva, Ltd. Bod 25 
watba 5 = 
Rintgow Esttate Co., Ltd. 500) 975 
Great Western Tea Co.,, 5.) 625 
Hapugahalende Pea Hstate Co. 200 =. 
Bigh Forests Kstates Co., Ltd 500 
Do part paid : 350 ae 
Aorekelly SE es Led, ns fae 
lutara Co., Ltd. BNC = 
endear Hiils Co., Ltd. 10U = 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. NO. 
Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. L0G cae 
Kirklees Estates Co., Ltd. 100 ws 
Knavesmire Estates Co., Ltd. L0G Nie: 
Maha Uva Estates Co., Ltd 600 387°50 
Mocha ‘Tea Go., of Ceylon, Ltd. 600 a 
Nahavilla Estate Co., Ltd. 600 ss 
Neboda Tea,, Co. Ltd 500 459 
Nyassaland Coftee Co. Ltd iy 
Ottery Hstate Co., Ltd. io = 
Palmerstua Tea Co., Ltd. oy 
Penrhos Estates Co., Ltd. 100 ae 
Pine Hill Mstate Co., Ltd. 60 ee 
Pitakanda Tea Company Gu = 
Putupaula Tea Co., Ltd. 10( =e) 
Ratwatte ee OS) pape Eu = 
Rayigam Tea Co. 4J.ta. 
Be ubaEry Tea Co., Ltd. 10g 60 
Ruanwella Tea Co., Lid. Oa 
St. Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. e 0 
Talgaswela Tea Co., Ltd. 30 +3 
Do 7 per cent Prefs. oC 2 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Ltd. 506 s 
Udabage Estate Co., Ltd. Loo a 
Jdugama Tea & Timber Co., Ltd. 50 
Union Estate Co., Tid. = 5uO 200 
Jpper Maskeliya Estate Co. : 
Led. 50u _ 
Dvakellio Tea Co., of Ceylon, 
Ltd 100 65 
100 
Vogan Tea, Co., Ltd. 
WenarajahTea Co.,Ltd. 500 ee 
Yataderiya Tea Co., Ltd. 10) 5 
Oryion Commercial (omMPaANIES 
Adam’s Peak Leo Ltd. 00 He 
1 Cc., Ltd, 2H 
Beiete) hee per cant Dubts 100 =-107°50 
Ceylon Gen. Steam Navgin. me 
., Ltd. ae 
Cole 1 bo Apothecaries’ Co. Ltd, 100 
Colompo Azsen bly Kooms Co., : 
Ltd. 20 15 
Do prefs. Ped eae 20) Wes 
Colombo Fort Land and Building re 
Co., Ltd. ie 
Colombo Hotels Company Drayece 
Galle Face Hotel Co., Ltd. ad 147'50 
Kendy Hotels os ey Oe os. 
Stations Hotels Co. \ 20 
pene Tavinis Elotels Co., Ltd. 50) Me 
New Colowbo Ice Co., Ltd. Hi ne 
Nuwara Eliya Hotels Co., ta. 10 ‘ 
Do 7 per ce. t prefs. 300 ie 
Public Hall Co., Ltd, 2 é 
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paid Buy- Sell-  Tran- 
Company p. sh. ers. ers. sactions 
Alliarnve Tea Co., of Ceylon, 10 83 9—10 * 
Anglo Ceylon Genera] Estates Co. 100 d= DU ae 
Associated Estates « 0., of Ceylon 10 es 2—3 oo 
Do. 6 Ver cent prefs, 10 - 63-—7i 
Ceylon Proprietary Co. il “rr 2-4 as 
Ceylon Tea Plantacion Co., Ltd. 10 -. 25—26 : 
Dimbula Valley Co., Ltd. 5 a 55—6 5 
() prefs. 5 25 an 
Eastern Produce & Estates Co. 5 we Om EF 
Ederapolla Tea Co., 10 an 8—'0 9 
{mperial Tea Estates Co., Ltd, 10 a 55 9-1, 
Kelani Valley Tea Assen., Ltd. 5 5 5—6 ns 
Kintyre Estates Co., Lad. 10 PE fa a 
Lanka Plantation Co., Ltd. 10 44 —5 rd 
Nahalma Ustates Co ,Ltd. 1 las z—2 as 
New Dimbula Co., Ltd. rf pe 2am 5 
Nuwara Kiliya ‘lea Hsiate Co., Ld. 10 — ee . 
Ouvah Coffee Co., Ltd. 10 6—7 Bs 
Ragalla Tea Estates Co, Ltd. 10 10 2 
Scottish Ceylon Tea Co.,Ltd. 10 13--15 , 
Spring Valley Tea Co,, Ltd. 10 5 4-5 A 
Stindard Te; C-., Ltd. 6 11i—114 
The Shell Transport and Trading 
Company, Ltd. 100 a 
Yativantota Ceylon Tea Co., Ltd. 10 74-8 ooh 
Do. pref. 6 o/o 10 -- 9 —10% 5 
BY ORDER OF [HE COMMITTEE, 
Colombo, November 2nd, 1900, 
* Latest London Prices. 
en 
THE LOCAL MARKET. 
(By Mr. James Gibson, Baillie St., Fort. ) 
Colombo, Noy. Ist, 1900. 
COFFEE :— 
Estate Parchment per bushel none 
Chetty one do " 
Native Coffee 
do F. 0. B } Per oon Nil. 
Liberian coffee:—per bushel 
do gleaned coffee:—per cwt 
Cocoa unpicked:—per ewt A 
do reared do i Nil 
Cardamoms Malabar per lb R100 to 110 
do Mysvre do R140 to 1°60 
Rick :— 
Soolai per bag of 164 lb. nett R9°37 to 9-50 
Ist quality:— per bushel R365 tu 3°70 
Soolai 2 & 3rd. do do R358 to 3°65 
Coast Calunda R4°25 to 4°50 
Coast Kara Ri vv to 4-12 
Kazala R3°55 to 3°58 
Muttusamba Ordinary R525 to 5°75 
Cinnamon per lb No 1 to 4 52¢ to 5ie 
do do 1 and 2 62e to 64¢ 
do Chips per candy R990 to 95 60 
Coconuts Ordinary per thousand B35-09 to 28 00 
do Selected do R36-00 to 39:00 
Coconut Oil per cwt R14:00 ta 14:25 \ business 
do do F. O. B. per ton R280-09 to 285°00 f at the lo- 
POONAC :— 


Gingelly per ton 


Coconut Chekku do R82°50 to 85:00 
do Mill (retai)) do Rs5 06 
Cotton Seed per ton R90°00 


Copra per candy 


Kalpitiya do R43°00 to 44°50 
Mavawilla do (Boat) R42:00 to 45:00 
Cart Copra do R36'00 to 40°00 
Satinwood per cubic feet. R200 to 2°95 
do Flowered do R500 to 600 
Halmilla do R1°90 
Palu do R160 to 1:12 
Ebony per ton 75°00 to 175°00 
Kitui fibre per cwt R30°00 to 32.00 
Palmyra do do R500 to 13-00 
Jaftna Black Cleaned per cwt RB 2° 0 to 13-00 
do mixed do R100 to 11°50 
Indian do R700 to 10°50 
a> Cleaned do R80 to 13-00 
Sapanwood per ton R475! to 5000 
Kerosene oi} Amcrican per cases, R700 to 7°25 
do bulk Russiur, per vin R32 to 315 
do Russian per cases Ri5i to 6°75 
Nux V« mica per cwt R200 to “50 


Croton Seed per cwt 


R2 00 to 22-00 


K309°00 to 700°60 


00 to 650700 


Ri50°00 to 450700 


Kapok cleaned fob per ewt R24-0u 
ao uncleined do R56 

Plumb: go Large lumps 

per ton, | Ordinary sizelumps  R250- 

according ;{ Chins 

tu grade J Dust 


R000 to 300°L0 


wer figure. 
R000! to 102.50 


Nov. 1, 1900.] THE TROPICAL 
COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. 


(Furnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 
EXPORTS. 


Colombo, 29th Oct. 1900. 


CarpAMous:— 
All round parcel, well bleached per Ib. R170 
Do. dull medium do. 1°35 
Special assortment, 0 and 1 only do. 1:85 
Seeds do, 1:60 


CincHonA Bark:— 
Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 11¢—For 14 to 3 o/o 


Cinnamon :— 
Ordinary assortment per lb. 59:. 
Nos. 1 and 2 only per lb. 64c, 
Nos. 3 and 4 only per lb. 54c. 


CinnAMON CHIPS :— 
Per candy of 560 lb R95:00 


Cocoa :— 
Finest estate red; unpicked per cwb R60) ; 
Medium do do Rbd4 | 
Bright native, unpicked and undried al 
Ordinary do. du do. R45 
Coconuts—(husked). 
Selected per thousand R48:00 
Ordirary % R38-00 
Smalls 5% R29-60 
Coconut CakE— 
Poonac in robins f. o. b. per ton R820 
Do in bags R60-00 
Coconut (Desiccated). 
Assoried all grades per lb. 14$c 
Coconut Om— 
Dealers’ Oil per cwt. R1l425 
Coconut Oil in ordinary packages, f. 0. b. per ton 
R322°50 
CorrEE.— 
Plantation Estate Parchment on the spot per bus.— 
None. 
Plantation Wstate Coffee f.o.b. (ready) per cwh - 


Ay 


scarce 


Ver 


one. 

Native Coffee, f.o.b per cwt.—None. 
SwrRoNELLA O1.— 

Ready do per lb. 6oc. 


Copra— 
Boat “opra per candy of 560 Ib. R45 00 
Calpentyn Copra do do R45 00 
Cart do do do R41:00 
Histate do do do R45°50 

Croton SEED per cwt none 

Epony— 


Sound per ton at Govt. depot— R205. 
Inferior R155. Next Govt. sales on Des 3rd. 


Fisres— 
Coconut Bristle No 1 perewt R150 
Do ape 3 none 
Do mattress ,, 1 %5 4:00 
Do at ce 5) 3°00 
Coir Yarn, Kogalla,, 1 to8 18:00 
Do Colombo ,, 1 to8 16:00 
Kitool all sizes 38°00 
Palmyrah 16:00 
Prpper—Black per Ib 28c. 
PLUMBAGO— | 
Large lumps per ton R700) » 
Ordinary lumps do 65) | o & 
Chips do 450 4 a 
Dust do 300] 2 3 
Do (Flying) 150) 9 = 
SapaNwooD— = per ton None 


Satinwoop (ordinary) per cubic ft. None 
i High Grown Medium Low Grown 


TeEA— Average. Average. Average. 

Broken Pekoe and Broken cts cts cts 
Orange Pekoe per lb 57 48 _34 
‘Orange Pekoe do 60 39 35 
Pekoe do 45 37 32 

| Pekoe Soluchong do 36 32 28 
Pekoe Fannings do 37 24 20 
Broken mixod—dust, &c. 


por lh 26 © 20 29 
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FOR SEASONS 


359 


AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1399 AND 19900. 


230 
220 
2045 
45 


bony 
ewts 
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1899 
ewts 


1004) 


1900 
ewts. 


Plumbago. 
ST 


104 
1999 
52 
444 


;. |}Coconuts, 
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Poonac | 
ewts 


eared 
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Cinnamon. 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
(Frum Lewis & Peat's Fortnightly Prices Current, London, October 3rd, 1900.) 
QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. 
ALOES, Soccotrine cwt.|Fair to fine dry és 44s a 85s INDIARUBBER, (Contd). 

Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, |Common to good . |208 a 60s Java, Sing. & Penang lb.|Foul to good clean ,,|8d a3s 3d 
ARROWROOT (Natal) 1b.| Fair to fine -|55d a 63d (\Good to fine Ball (28 8d a 3s 6d 
bHES’ WAX, cwt, | |Ordinary to fair Ball..|2s a 2s 10jd 

Zanzibar & § White ,, |Good to fine £6 a £7 10s Mozambique » ~ |Low sandy Ball ../ls8da1s 7d 
Bombay Yellow,, | Fair £5 15sa £6 2s 6d 1 |Sausage, fair to good . |2s 6d a 3s 3d 
Madagascar » |Dark to "xood palish |£6a £65s \ Liver and liv ery “Ball [2s 4d a2s 14d 
CAMPHOR, China » |Faix average quality 187s 6d Nyassaland -- | Fair to fine bali 33s lda 3s 13d 
Japan ” 19's Fr to fine pinky & white|3s a 3s 3d 
CARDAMOMS, Malabar Ib} Cli pped, bold, bright, fine|2s 8d a 2s 4d Madagascar Ee \ Fair to good black 2s a 2s 10d 
Middling, stalky & lean|1s 5d a 1s 7d |\Niggers, low to fine ..\1lda2s 4d 
Ceylon.—Mysore__,, |Fair to fine plump ls da8s 9d INDIGO, E.1I. “11 Bengal-- 
Seeds . |ls 6d a 2s Shipping mid togd violet|38 7d a 4s 6d 
0A Tellicherry,, | Good to fine .(28 llda 3s Consuming mid. to gd.) 3s a 3s 6d 
Brownish 2s 6d Ordinary to mid. 2s 9d a 48 3d 
Ap Long » |Shelly to good 2s1lda 3s 6d Mid. to good Kurpah 2s 4d a 3s 
Mangalore », |Med brown to good bold Is 10d a 8s6d Low to ordinary 2s a 2s 3d 
CASTOR OIL, Caleutta,, |ists and 2nds .|4d a 42d Mid. to good Madras |1sida Ys 6d 
CHIULIBS. Zanzibar cwt.| Dull to fine vright ./37s 6d a 47s Gd |MACE, Bombay & Penang/Pale reddish to fine 2sa3s 
CINCHONA BARK.- Ib.|Ledgeriana Orig. Stem 33da 62d per lb. Ordinary to fair ls 4dal1s 11d 
Ceylon Crown, Renewed 5d a 7d Pickings jIs3dais4d 
Org. Stem (sida 5rd MYRABOLANS, ewt|Dark to fine pale UG 6s a7s 
Red Org. Stem |4zda 55d Madras Fair Coast 5s 6d a 6s 
Renewed did a. 72d Bombay __,, |Jubblepore \4s 3d a 7s 
Roct 3gd a4d |Bhimlies 4s 9d a9s 6d 
CINNAMON Seley ists|Ordinary to tine quill |1lda 1s gd Rhajpore, &e. \4s 3d a 8s 
per 2nds ¥ m1 poe als 7d Bengal ,, |Calcutta 4s 6d a 6s 
ards » i %dadséd |NUTMEGS— Ib. |64’s to 57’s 2s 4d a 2s 6d 
4ths W 7 Sid a Iida Bombay & Penang ,, |110’s to 65’ l1jd a 2s 3d 
Chips 9) a9 oid a td 160's to 130's [6d a 11d 
CLOVES, Penang Ib.|/Dull to fine bright bold|5zd a 9d INUTS, ARECA ewt.|Ordinary to fair fresh 148 a 17s 
Amboyna -|Dull to fine toda 5ad NUX VOMICA, Bombay |Ordinary to middling 48a 4s 6d 
Zanzibar Good and fine bright 32d a 3id per cwt. Madras |Fair to good bold fresh |¢8 @ 10s 
and Pemba Common dull to fair 37d a 33d Small ordinary and fair|®5 6a 
Stems «| Pair 13¢ OIL OF ANISEED |b |Fair merchantable \6s 
COFFEE CASSIA According to analysis |®5 8d a 4s 


Ceylon Plantation ,, 


Native 
Liberian 
COCOA, Ceylon 


” 
” 


COT.OMRO ROOT a 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton 
Cochin ,, 
E, Brush 
re Cochin 3 oH 
Stuffing ,, 
COIR YARN, Ceylon ,, 
Cochin ,, 
do. 

CROTON SEEDS, sift. ewt. 

CUTCH 
GINGER, Bengal, ‘rough ,, 
Calicut, oe AG; 


Cochin Rouen ” 


Ja 
GUM AMMONIACUM s 
ANIMI, Zanzibar ,, 


Madagascar ,, 
ARABIC: E.I. & Aden 
Turkey sorts 

Ghatti 

Kurrachee 


Madras 
ASSAFGTIDA 


KINO 
MYRRH, picked 
Aden sorts 
OLIBANUM, drop ry 
pickings ,, 
siftings ,, 
INDIARULBEK,Assamlb 


Rangoon 
Borneo 


Bold to fine bold colory 
Middling to fine mid 
Low mid. and low grown 
Smalls 

Good ordinary 

Smali to bold 

Bold to fine bold 
Medium and fair 
Native 

Middling to good 


Ordinary to fair 

Ord. to fine long straight 

Ordinary to good clean 

Common to. fine 

Common to superior - 
a +, very fine 

Roping, fair to good 

Dull to fair 

Fair to fine dry 

Fair 

Good to fine bold 

Small and medium 

Common to fine bold 

Small and D’s 

Unsplit 

Sm. blocky to fine clean 

Picked fine pale in sorts 

Part yellow and mixed 

|Bean and Pea size ditto 

Amber and dk. red bold 

Med. & bold glassy sorts 

Fair to good palish 

red 
Ordinary “to good pale 


Pickings to fine pale... 
Good and fine pale 
| Reddish to pale selected 
ark to fine pale 
Clean fr to gd, almonds 
Ord. stony ‘and blocky 
Fine bright 

Fair to ‘tine pale 
Middling to good 

Good to fine white 
Middling to fair 

Low to good pale 
Slightly foul to fine 
Good to fine 

Common to foul & mxd, 
Fair to good clean 
Common to fine 


oer 


ad 


100s a 118s 
85s a 97s 6d 
75s a 62s 6d 
5d8a 75s 

30s a 708 

378 a 45s 

90s a 105s 

3’s a 90s 
778a80s 

12s a 20s 
nominal 

£13 1(s a £18 
£16 a £19 
£18 a £24 

£7 a £9 

£15 a £33 
£12 a £32 
£10 a £14 10s 
308 a 40s 

228 a 35s 

28s 6d 

30s a 1008 

358 a 72s 6d 
258 a 33s 

258 a 28s 

278 

20s a 45s 
£107s 6da £20 
£8 2/6 a £1010s 
70s a £9 2/6 
£5 10sa £7 10s 
80s a 100s 


.. |£4 88 a £8 
.. |£4 58s a £9 


35s a 60s 
67s 6da 85s 
12s 6d a 35s 


.. [528 6d a 55s 


30s a 4s 

238 a 358 

40s a 85s 

(VS a 25s 
Isals 3d 

658 a 75s 

508 a 60s 
35s 6d a 50s 
258 a 85s 

17s a 20s 

16s 6d a 18s 
28 103d a 3s O}d 
Is 4d a 2s Ga 
2s da 3s 3d 
Is a 2s 4d 
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Bombay, Logs ton, 
Chips veal 
Madras, Logs ., 
Chips ,, | 
ISAPANWOOD Ceylon ,, 
Manila ,, 
: Siam _,, 
SEEDLAC cwt. 


LEMONGRASS 
NUTMEG 
CINNAMON 
CITRON ELLE 
ORCHELLA WEED—cwt 


Ceylon ” 
Zanzibar. a 
PEPPER — (Black) Ib. 
Alleppee & Tellicherry 
Singapore 


Acheen & W. C. Penang 
PLUMBAGO, lump ewt. 


chips $5 
dust Sosa 
SAFFLOWER 


SANDAL WOOD— 


” 


SENNA, Tinnevelly 1b 


SHELLS, M. o PEARL— 
B 


ombay ewt. 
Mergui 70 
Mussel BS 
TAMARINDS, Calcutta... 
per cwt Madras 
TORTOISESHELL— 


Zanzibar & Bombay Ib. 
TURMERIC, eB ene ee: 


Good flavour & colour |34 


3d a 33d 
33d a Is6d 
llda 1/0sa 


liingy to white 

Ordinary to fair sweet 
Bright & good flavour 
10s a 12s 6d 


10s a 163 
lus a 11s 


Mid. to fine not woody 

Picked clean fiat leaf 
», Wiry Alozambique 

67d a 62d 


Fair to bold eae, ~lelaa etd 
2 (Le F3 


Fair 


Dull to fine 53d a6id 
Fair to tine bright bold 308. 4Us 
Middling to good smalij?\5# 328 
jull to fine bright 10s a 20s 
Ordinary to fine bright os a 0S 
Good to fine pinky _ (638 a 758 
Inferior to fair 40s a 60s 
Fair to fine flavour ..|£20 2 £50 
et i i. as a £8 
Fair to good flavour ..|*20.4 £20 


“4a £8 
“1£5 a £5 108 
~410sa£6 15s 


Inferior to fine 
Fair to good 
Rough & rooty to good 
\ bola smooth 
Ord. dusty to gd. soluble 
Good to fine bold green 
Fair middling mediun 
Common dark and smal: 


d 
51s 6d a 59s 64 
Sd a $d 
4d a 53d 
Gd a azd 
Bold and A’s 
D’s and B’s 
Small es 
Small to bold £5 12/6a £7 les 
Small to bold ‘88a 4218 
Mid.to fine bl’k not stony {5s a 16s 
Stony and inferior .{7s 6d a Tis 


£1a £529 6d 


Small to bold dark 
mottle part heavy 
Fair 


1]! i7sa 24s 


Madras » |Hinger fair to fine bola! 
“bright 25s a 278 6A 
Do. Bulbs .. | 0s a 21s 
Cochin _,, |Finger . (245. 
Bulbs « [(s 6d 
VANILLOES— qb. 
Mauritius ...\ Ists/Gd. erysallized 3} a 9inji7s 6d_a 273 
Bourbon «J 2nds/Foxy & reddish 44a 8 ,]15s a 2°s 
Seychelles 3rds|Lean and inferior . flus a18s 6d 
VERMILION 1b. |Fine, pure, brignt 4238 3d 
WAX, Japan, squarescwt|Good white hard yey (338 60 
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THE BRANDING OF CATTLE, 


(Continued from last number.) 


hides, some years ago a letter was 
addressed by the London Chamber 
of Commerce drawing the atten- 
ticn of cattle owners to the re- 
duction in the price of hides 


Caused by carelessness in branding cattle, and 
suggested the possibility of a distinctive mark 


being made on the horns and hoofs of animals. 
This latter suggestion I consider unsatisfactory, 
for obvious reasons, in a country where the 
technicalities involved in the art of cattle stealing 
are so well understood. An Australian leather 
merchant went the length of inserting an illus. 
tration showing brands placed on inferior parts 
of the hide, with an annougcement headed 
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important to stock owners, offering to give three 
shillings in advance of the market rates for hides 
not branded on the prime parts, the parts re- 
commended being the thigh, upper arm, neck 
and cheek.* If cruelty is to be avoided and at 
the same time the commercial valve of the hides is 
not to be depreciated, I consider the thigh and the 
upper arm the most suitable places, but I cannot 
give my support to branding on the cheek or 
neck. I have already given it as my opinion that the 
thigh and croop are the best places for branding and 
as a compromise with those who are anxious for the 
value of the hide I am so far prepared to modify 
my recommendation and join issues with them, as 
to consent to substitute the upper arm for the 
croop. Let these two places then-—the thigh and 
the upper arm—be fixed upon as the most suitable 
on all grounds for branding for identification. 
The branding might commence at the upper arm, 
and if the space available is not sufficient it might 
be continued on to the thigh, and provided even 
these two places do not suffice, the croop might 
be included as a dernzer vessort. 


I have yet another suggestion to make, and that 
is that owners of stock should possess a branding 
instrument in which the initials of the owner, or 
any. other selected letters or marks, should be 
designed in iron, so that the letters &c. might be 
of uniform size and conveniently impressed on 
the body by means of a handle to which the con- 
nected letters should be attached. That native 
blacksmiths are quite able to work out any design 
or initials in iron is evidenced by the fact that 
the Government Dairy branding iron represevting 
the reyal crown, and other irons representing 
initials, have been made by ordinary blacksmiths 
with no special qualification for the work. Such 
irons as I have referred to should not cost on an 
average more than Rl. If owners of cattle are com- 
pelled to produce their branding irons, the design 
of which should be registered with an appointed 
village authority, who should perform the duties of 
aninspector of brands(an office which exists in some 
countries) it would be 1 great deterrent to cattle 
stealing, 

Il]. Branpine For Arristic HFrecr. 

Branding with this object in view is cruelty 
pure and simple, without any shread of common- 
sense or humanity to recommend it, The man 
whose eye is pleased by artistic brandmarks must 
be put down as the product by a low state of 
civilization. The representations for artistic effect 
vary in design and magnificence. They are some- 
times geometrical, sometimes floral, and sometimes 
representative of mythological deities,or symbolize 
supernatural influences. There should b2 no half 
measures in dealing with this inhuman form of 
the decorative art, and summary punishment 
should be meted out to those who practise it. 


TV. Branpinc For ConcBALMENT OF THEFT. 

It is hy no means uncommon to hear of the brand- 
marks on stolen cattle being altered with the 
object of defying detection of the theft. These 


— 


[1 am informed .by a local authority that 
the loss on Ceylon hides due to depreciation 
on account cf branding may be put down at two 
“pence pgr pound, | 
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alterations are generally done under the plea of 
therapeutic or artistic branding, and in some 
instances are very skillfully carried ont. Let us, 
for purposes of illustration, suppose that a parti- 
cular bull bears three branded letters which are 
disposed of as follows: 9 for Mullegama on the 
thigh, a) for Kalu on the abdomen, @ for Banda 
on the shoulder, and that the owner Mullegama 
Kalu Banda loses the animal. When the bull is 
found in the possession of the cattle lifter (by 
name Kiri Banda) the letter @ standing for Mulle- 
gama is entirely disguised by a highly ornamenta- 
tive mythological design, and the necessary 
addition is made above the letter a to alter it 
into 2. so that the initial of Kalu Banda be- 
comes that of Kiri Banda. It requires expert 
knowledge to trace the difference between an old 
and recent brandmark, and very often itis quite im- 
possible to make the distinction for there are ways 
and means of making new marks appearold. But 
if my recommendation that the, possession of a 
branding iron with a specific design of letters or 
figures or marks be made compulsory, and the addi- 
tional precaution enforced of having these brand- 
marks registered, two objects will be served, for 
both the pain of branding and the possibility of 
cattle thieving will be minimised. When the un- 
lettered villager starts practising writing his initials 
with a hot iron, like a school boy at his first copy- 
book, one can imagime the slow torture that many 
of our dumb friends are put to. Now this torture 
would be practically absent and at the same time 
there will beno latitude for increasing the dimen- 
sions in length, bieidth, height and thickness, or 
the artistic effect of the lettering. 

In view of the fact that both therapeutic (so- 
called) branding and branding for artistic effect 
are used as a blind for the concealment of theft, 
there is all the more necessity tor prohibiting 
cruelty to animals practised on these excuses. 


Oo 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


The following are the references to agricultural 
matters in the Governor’s speech at the opening 
of the new Session of the Legislative Council on 
the 18th October:—The Commission which I 
appointed in January, 1899, under the presidency 
of Mr. Justice Lawrie, to inquire into and report 


on the advisability of establishing a Department 


of Agriculture, reported on 31st October, 1899. 
A majority of the Commission recommended the 
appointment of a Director of Agriculture to be 
assisted by an advisory board, and that there should 
be attached to the Department of the Director of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, a Mycologist, Agri- 
cultural Chemist, Entomologist, and Veterinary 
Surgeon. A majority also recommended that the 
Irrigation Department should be combined with 
the new Department. After careful consideration 
in Executive Council of this report, and also 
of the views expressed by Messrs. Willis and 
Ferguson and others, I decided that the time had 
not yet come when the appointment of a Director 
of Agriculture would be justified, but that the 
formation of an unpaid Central Board on the 
same lines as the Central Irrigation Board, and of 


- Provincial Boards under the Government Agents 
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would be desirable. The suggestion that a My- 
cologist, Hutomologist, and Agricultural Chemist 
should be attached to the staff of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens was approved, and has been carried out. 
In December last a Committee composed of the 
Hon. Messrs. Taylor and Ellis, the Director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, and the Director of Public 
Instruction were appointed to consider the sugges- 
tion that the Agricultural School should be trans- 
ferred to Kandy and placed under the direction 
of the Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
The Committee recommmended that the existing 
school be closed at the earliest possible date, and 
the buildings for the present be left in the charge 
of the Director of Public Instruction, and that the 
land be sold for building sites. They also re- 
commended chat if Government contemplated the 
addition to the Royal Botanic Gardens of an 
experimental farm or garden, the Agricultural 
Schoel should be transferred to Peradeniya and 
be established there as a part of the experimental 
garden, This proposal has been accepted by 
Government, and Mr. Willis has submitted a 
scheme, now under consideration, for acquiring 
jand suitable for the purpose at a cost which it 
is hoped will be largely covere« by the sale of the 
jund adjoining the existing school at Colombo. 


There has been a good deal of correspondence, 
in the local press, as to the advisability of 
manuring tea with Sulphate of Ammonia. We 
are not much in favour of using the more 
soluble artificial manures in perennial cultivation 
especially in the wetter districts and steep hill- 
sides, mainly owing to the fact that the practice 
is not to be recommended from an economical 
poirt of view; but weare far from saying that 
there is any positive harm to be feared—as some 
would make out—by the use of this fertilizer, if 
a due proportion of manures supplying the other 
important ingredients of plant food is also given 
to the plant. There is much harm done by the 
indiscrimmate use of special manures without 
seeing that at the same time that the other con- 
comitants of plant food are also placed at the 
disposal of the plant. The reason of so doing 
is obvious enough and needs no further elucidation. 


We are again growing lucerne from seed kindly 
supplied by Mr. J. W. Mollison, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay Presidency. ‘Two varieties 


were sent us, viz., Hnglish seed and Poona 
seed. Lucerne is grown as a profitable cron 
in India where it is used as hay for horses. ics 


ash contains six times as much lime as ordinary 
grass and the plant therefore requires a good deal cf 
lime inthe soil. Itis thus particularly useful for 
feeding young growing stock. The following is the 
composition of lucerne hay: Moisture, 14°38; ash, 
63; Albuminoids, 14:7; Fibre, 33°7; Starch, 
Sugar, &c., 28-5; Fat, 2°6. Of these the following 
proportions are put down ag ‘digestible’: — 
Albuminoids, 9°6; Fibre, Starch, Sugar, &c., 28-9; 
and Fat, 1:0. Lucerne hay contains twice as 
much flesh formers as wheat and oat hay do, 
bout the same amount of fat, but two-thirds the 
mount of digestible Starch, Sugar, and Fibre. 
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“Corre Tea” would appear to be ‘‘ queer 
mixture,” but it is really a“ tea” (¢.e.,an infusion) 
of prepared coffee Ieaves. It is said to be used 
by the Sumatrans, who practically live on boiled 
rice and coffee tea, doing an immense amount of 
work and undergoing much exposure to the 
weather. It is reported to give “immediate 
relief to hunger and fatigue.’ The leaves and 
twigs are “roasted” over a smokeless fire, then 
rubbed by hand into a coarse powder in which 
form it is ready for use, The Chemist is quoted 
to prove that coffee tea contains all the charac- 
teristics of the bean while richer in theine. The 
Hiditor of the Queensland Agricultural Journal 
pronounces coffee tea as “a pleasant refreshing 
beverage.” For ourselves we confess a partiality 
for ‘‘tea tea” (not that we have tasted any other) 
particularly when prepared from Ceylon leaf. 


co 
RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH 
OF OCTOBER, 150t. 
1 Monday  .. ‘57 19  Friaay aan. 
2 jLuesday_......- Nil 20, Saturday, 2. :61 
3 Wednesday... Nil 21 Sunday 1:35, 
4 Thursday .. ‘03 22 Monday Nil 
5 Friday Ol 33 Tuesday .. Nij 
6 Saturday .. Nil 24 Wednesday... Nil 
7 Sunday S01) 25) Thursday %.,sNil 
8 Monday Sep 26 cura ay Nil 
9 Tuesday. «.. °03 97 Saturday Nil 
10 Wednesday... ‘04 98 Sunday ae tee 
11 Thursday .. Nil 99 Monday ce S85 
12 Friday ody OLi(s SO Tuesday. | jh: oie 


13. Saturday .. 3°50 37 
14 Sunday bor 4810) 1 
15 Monday Beane AG 
16 Tuesday cael a 
17. Wednesday... ‘87 Total... 11°85 
18 Thursday 1-02 Mean.. 38 

Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 
on the 18th Oct., 3°50 inches. 

Recorded by Mr. C. DRIEBERG, 


—___—_@————_— 
GRAFTING THE MANGO. 


Wednesday... ‘15 
ursday .. Nil 


(Concluded. 

When the young shoots which have sprung 
from the grafts kave ripened, the old wood pro- 
jecting beyond the graft should be sawn off 
close at the base of the new growth. As the 
new wood continues to grow, it will coverup 
the entire end where it was sawn off. 

To remove a section of the bark for grafting, 
first make a cut through the bark with a small 
saw at the two ends, then take a broad chisel, 
the level side being set towards the piece to 
come out, and give ita smart blow. Now turn 
the chisel over to the opposite side, repeat the 
blow, and the piece will fly out if the sap is at 
allactive. Should the piece fail to come off, put 
the chisel into the saw cuts and raise gently. 
If it still sticks cut further into the original 
saw cuts, split out the wood with the bark 
adhering, and whittle the wood out of the sectiqn 


s) 
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that has been removed, by means of a sharp 
chisel, without injuring the bark. Do not be 
afraid of injuring your good tree by removal of 
Pieces of bark; the wound will heal in twelve 
months’ time, and instead of hurting, the process 
may make the tree more fruitful. 

Apropos cf this subject of making the mango 
fruitful, the writer of the paper from which 
we are making these notes, (Mr. Horace Knight) 
is led to conclude from his experience that 
root pruning rather than branch pruning is to 
be preferred. The object is obtained by checking 
the flow of sap underground, instead of mutilating 
the trunk and limbs. Of course root pruning 
would not apply to trees which have become 
barren through neglected cultivation, impoverished 
soil, or through any foreign agencies affecting 
the tree above ground. 

The object of grafting a number of good 
(different) varieties on one stock, is to get a 
good ‘‘ blend” by cross-fertilization, as the flower 
spikes of the different varieties being in close 
proximity to each other, the chances of getting 
anew type of fruit, combining the good qualities 
of the different varieties, are much more favorable 
than if the individual varieties grew at some 
distance dpart as separate trees. When the 
seedling from the tree bearing the grafts fruited, 
this new fruit tree will be available for future 
grafting or building. 

We now possess fibreless fruits, which, 
while extremely handsome are almost tasteless, 
while others are full flavoured but uninviting 
while some have size though not flavour in their 
favour. Here is where skill and judgment are 
required, viz., to unite all-the described qualities 
in one fruit. 


a te 


SIR JOHN LAWES—HIS LIFE AND WORK.* 


_ By the death of Sir John Lawes ou the last day 
of July, 1900, Agriculture loses one of the greatest 
benefactors it has ever had, 

Born in December 28th, 1814, in the old Manor- 
house at Rothamsted, Herts, where nearly 86 


years later he died, the deceased baronet was the © 


son of the late Mr. John Bennet Lawes, whom he 
succeeded in the paternal estates in 1822, at the 
early age of eight. After leaving Eton he 
proceeded to Oxford, and passed some time at 
Brasenose College. His inclinations, however, 
were not much in the direction of classical study, 
and he shortly found himself in more congenial 
surroundings in the chemical laboratory of Dr. 
Anthony Todd Thompson, at University College, 
London. On entering into possession of his 
hereditary property at Rothamsted in 18384, he at 
once began experiments upon plants growing in 
pots, the investigations being subsequently ex- 
tended to the field. One of the most striking 
results observed in these early days was the 
excellent effect produced upon the turnip crop by 
dressing it with mineral phosphates that had been 
treated with sulphuric acid. At once grasping the 
importance of this discovery, Mr. Liwes, as he 


*Abridged from a paper by Dr. Fream in the 
R.A.S.E, Journal.—Ep, A.M, 
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was then, obtained in 1842 a patent for the 
manufacture of superphosphate, and thus laid the 
foundation of a great industry. 

In the following year was taken the decisive 
step of establishing at Rothamsted a properly 
equipped agricultural experimental station. 

Simultaneously, Mr. Lawes secured the co-opera- 
tion of a young chemist, Dr. (now Sir) J. Henry 
Gilbert, and the association which was thus 
commenced fifty-seven years ago has been attended 
by the happiest results, as the numerous scientific 
memoirs that have issued year after year from 
Rothamsted amply testify. 

Two main lines of inquiry have been followed, 
the one relating to plants, the other to animals, 
In the former case the method of procedure has 
been to grow some of the most important crops 
of rotation, each separately, year after year, for 
ininy years in succession on the same land, 
without manure, with farmyard munure, and with 
& great variety of chemical manures; the same 
description of manure being, as a rule, applied 
year after year on thg same plot. Experiments 
on an.actual course of rotation, without manure, 
and with different manures, have also been made. 
Wheat, barley, oats, beans, clover and other legu- 
minous plants, turnips, sugar beet, mangels, 
potatoes, and grass crops have thus been experi- 
mented upon. Incidentally there have been 
extensive sampling and analysing of soils, in- 
vestigations into rainfall and the composition of 
drainage waters, inquiries into the amount of 
water transpired by plants, and experiments on 
the assimilation of free nitrogen. Lest any 
misunderstanding should arise as to the attitude 
taken up concerning the last-named subject, it 
may be useful to quote the following from the 
Memoranda of the Rothamsted Experiments, 1900 
(p 7): Experiments were commenced in 1857, and 
conducted for several years in succession, to deter- 
mine whether plants assimilate free on uncom- 
bined nitrogen, and also various collateral points, 
Plants of the gramineous, the leguminous, and of 
other families, were operated upon. The late 
Dr. Pugh took a prominent part in this inquiry. 
The conclusion arrived at was that our agricul- 
tural plants donot themselves directly assimilate 
the free nitrogen of the air by their leaves, 

In recent years, however, the question has 
assumed quite a new aspect. It now is--whetlier 
the free nitrogen of the atmosphere is brought 
into combination under the iufluence of micro- 
organisms, or other low forms, either within the 
soil, or in symbiosis with a higher plant, thus 


serving indirectly as a source of nitrogen to 


plants of a higher order. Considering that the 
results of Hellriegel and Wilfarsh on this point 
were, if confirmed, of great significance and impor- 
tance, it was decided to make experiments at 
Rothamsted on somewhat similar lines. Accord- 
ingly, a preliminary series was undertaken in 
1888; more extended series were conducted in 
1889 and in 1890; and the investigation was 
continued up to the commencement of the year 
1695. Further experiments relating to certain 
aspects of the subject were commenced in 1898, 
and are still in progress. The results have shown 
that, when a soil-growing leguminous plant is 
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infected with appropriate organisms, there is a 
development of the so-called leguminous nodules 
on the roots of the plants, and, coincidently, in- 
creased growth and gain of nitrogen. 

The experiments with farm animals began in 
1847, and have been continued at intervals nearly 
to the present time. Amongst the points that 
have been investigated are the following: 
1. The amount of food, and of its several con- 
stituents, consumed (@) in relation to a given live- 
weight of animal within a given time, (6) to 
produce a given amount of increase in live- 
weight. 

2. The proportion and relative development 
of the different organs, or parts of different 
animals, 

(3.) The proximate and ultimate composition of 
the animals in different conditions as to age and 
fatness, and probable composition of their in- 
crease in live weight during the fattening process, 

4. The composition of the solid and liquid 
excreta (the manure) in relation to that of tne 
food consumed. 

5. The loss or expenditure of constituents by 
respiration and the cutaneous exhalations—that 
is, in the mere sustenance of the living meat—and 
manure-making machine. 

6. The yield of milk in relation to the food 
consumed to produce it; and the influence of 
different descriptions of food on the quantity, and 
on the composition of the milk. Incidentally, 
the results obtained from the inquiries iust enu- 
merated have furnished data essential to the 
consideration of such problems as (a) the sources 
in the food of the fat produced in the animal body ; 
(6) the characteristic demands of the annimal 
—for nitrogenous or non-nitrogenous constituents 
of food—in the exercise of muscular power, 
(c) the comparative characters of animal and’ 
vegetable food in human dietaries. 

Amongst the field experiments there is, perhaps, 
nothing of more universal interest than the field 
—known as Broadbalk Field—in which wheat has 
been grown for fifty-seven years in succession, 
without manure, with farmyard manure, and 
with various artificial manures. The results show 
that, unlike leguminous crops such as beans or 
clover, wheat may be successfully grown for many 
years in succession on ordinary arable land, pro- 
vided suitable manures be applied, and the land 
be kept clean. Hven without manure, the aver- 
age produce over forty-six years, 1852-1897, 
was nearly thirteen bushels per acre, or more than 
the average yield of the whole of the United States 
of America, including their rich prairie lands—in 
fact, about the average yield per acre of the 
wheat lands of the whole world. Mineral man- 
ures alone give very little increase, nitrogenous 
manures alone considerably more than’ mineral 
manures alone, but the mixture of the two con- 
siderably more than either separately. In one 
case, indeed, the average produce by mixed min- 
eral and nitrogenous manure was more than that 
by the annual application of farmyard manure; 
and in seven out of the ten cases in which such 
mixtures were used the average yield per acre 
was from over to two to over eight bushels more 
than tbe average yield of the United Kingdom 
(which is rather less than twenty-eight bushels of 
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60 lbs. per bushel) under ordinary rotation. It is 
estimated that the reduction iu yield of the un- 
munured plot over the forty years 1852—1891, 
after the growth of the crops without manure 
during the eight preceding years, was, provided 
it had been uniform throughout, equivalent to a 
decline of one-sixth of a bushel from year to year 
due to exhaustion—that is, irrespectively of fluc- 
tuations due to season, Itis related that a visi- 
tor from beyond the Atiantic, talking to Sir John 
Lawes in Broadbalk Field, said, ‘‘ Americans have 
learnt more from this field than from any other 
Agricultural experiment in the world.” 

Another field experiment of singular interest is 
that relating to the mixed herbage of permanent 
meadow, for which seven acres of old erass land 
were set apart in Rothamsted Park in 1856. Of 
the twenty plots into which this land is divided, 
tivo have been left without manure from the com- 
mencement, two have received ordinary farmyard 
manure continuously, whilst the remainder have 
each received a different description of artificial 
or chemical manure, the same being, except in 
special cases, applied year after year on the same 
plot. No one can inspect this field during the 
growing season without being impressed by the 
striking evidence it effords of the influence of dif- 
ferent manurial dressings. So much, indeed, does 
the character of the herbage vary from plot co plot 
that the effect may fairly be described av kalei- 
doscopic. Repeated analyses have shown how 
greatly both the botanical constitution and the 
chemical composition of the mixed herbage vary 
according to the description of manure applied. 
They have further shown how dominant is the 
influence of season. To such an extent, it may 
be added, is this the case that a given quantity of 
gross produce of the mixed herbage may be one 
thing in one season, and quite another in- another 
season, both as to the proportion of the different 
species composing it, and as to their condition of 
development aud maturity. 

(To be concluded.) 


SOME BIBLE PLANTS OF CEYLON. 


Another tree familiar enough in Ceylon gardens 
is the Pomegranate (Punica granatum). Its 
fruit is mentioned in Scripture under the name 
of Kimmon. The tree itself corresponds with the 
Khoa of Dioscordus and the Side of Homer. 
The pomegranate is a native of Asin and wag 
common in Palestine. Moses, speaking of the 
Promised Land, calls it ‘*a land of wheat and 
barley and vines, and fig-trees and pomegranates” 
(Deut. viii. 8), while the spies who searched 
the land ure said to have “brought of the 
pomegranates and figs” (Num, iii. 23), Several 
towns and villages bore the name of Rimmon 
or pomegranate (see. Josh. xv. 82; 1. Chrou. 
iv. 82; vi. 77; Zech. xiv. 10). Saul tarvied 
under a pomegranate tree (1 Sam. xiv. 2) | 
the prophets Joel and Haggai refer to the po ..- 
granate (Joel. i, 12 Haggai ii. 19). The tree 
must have grown in HKzypt during the time of 
the Israelites’ sojourn there, for when in the 
wildness of Zin, they lamented the loss of the 
pomegranate (Num, xx. 5). 
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The pomegranate (the Pomum granatum or 
grained apple of the Romans) belongs to the 
natural order Myrtaceae or the myrtle family. 

The fruit is made frequent mention of in the 
Songs of Solomon, iv. 3, 13; vi. 7, 11; vii. 12 
and viii. 2). 

The fact that it was a favourite fruit in past 
times is evidenced by the fact that models of 
the fruits were used to adorn the capitals of 
pillars (see 1 Kings vii. 18, 20, 42; 2 Kings 
xxv. 17; 2 Chron. iii. 16, andiv. 13; Jer. lii. 
22), while the common pattern of embroidery 
work for the border of the high priests’ blue 
robe and ephod consisted of pomegranates with 
golden -bells between them. (See. Exod. xxviii. 
33, 34; xxxix. 24-26.) 

Besides the use of the fruit for its refreshing 
pulpy seeds, various parts of the tree are used 
medicinally, especially the root bark and rind of 
the fruit for tape worm. The latter is also used 
for tanning the finer kinds of leather. 
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MULCHING. 


Mulching is dene with more than one object. 
It is done to protect the roots of plants from 
injury caused by freezing and thawing and to keep 
the soil at aseven a temperature as possible, 
and, secondly, itis carried on in hot weather 
to prevent evaporation of moisture from the 
surface of the soil. 

All fruit trees, seys the Piwt Grower, in an 
interesting article on Mulches and Mulching, 
are the better if properly mulched, as also newly- 
transplanted trees. Old straw and forest leaves 
will do for the purpose, or any coarse Jitter 
may be used, even to fresh straw and coarse 
manure, and if nothing else is available, fine soil or 
ashes can bé applied. In the case of small crops 
grown over any extent, the whole surface of the 
soil should be protected, while in the case of 
trees a circle of at least 3 feet in diameter around 
the stem should on an average be covered—the 
size of the tree of course determining the 
extent of the mulching. In some soils mulching 
is of greater benefit than others, but asa rule 
it will be found profitable to mulch all small 
trees and newly-transplanted fruit trees. 

But if mulching is not properly. performed 
it might also do harm, and we would, therefore, 
quote the following passage from the Frutt Grower 
for the benefit of our readers, in order that 
errors might be avoided in carrying out this very 
useful operation of practical agriculture :— 

It is as well to point out one or two things 
with regard to the operation of mulching in dry 
weather, as thereis no doubt that its influence and 
efficiency are greatly misunderstood. The one 
great reason why mulches are applied in the 
summer months of the year is to prevent evapor- 
ation of moisture, as it is taken for granted pretty 
generally that in hot spells the damp nature of the 
surface soil is changed to dryness by the action of 
thesun. It is argued, asarule, thet the sun dries 
out the top layer of earth, and.as the result the 
growing crops suffer. Therefore, these reasoners 
continue, we must keep the soil damp by the use 
of a damp or mcisture-Jaden material, such ag 
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stable manure, and it is piled on thickly around 
the stems and over the roots of fruit trees and 
bushes. Now, the argument does not meet our 
views, and we shail show that it is not the damp 
material that is needed, for a layer of any dry 
material will secure the desired end in w far more 
efficient manner. Have you not noticed that 
wher the old stable manure mulch has been applied 
close up to the stems of the ordinary pea plunts in 
rows, that mildew generally results from the 
application? We have again and again, and there 
cin be no doubt that the hot, moist condition 
brought about by its use at the time referred to is 
generally attended with these results. This being 
so, the application must he taken to be a wrong 
one. We remember testing this method once on 
twice with sweet peas, treated as ordinary garden 
peas. We read that ‘‘the flowering period of 
sweet peas will be considerably prolonged by the 
application of a thick mulch of stable manure 
during the hot weather,” and we followed out this 
suggestion just to prove that it was unsound. 
Within a few days of the mulch being given we 
found the mildew running up the stems, and it 
was worse where the manure rested against them, 
Peas of any kind are not likely to be improved by 
mildew, however slight the attack may be. Now 
what we want to point out is that if the grower 
wants to prevent evaporation, he can do so by 
using a supply of dry ashes of any kind, and that 
dampness in this respect is not a consideration, 
By the use of a dry material we not only prevent 
evaporation, but do so in a manner which prevents 
any injury whatever to the plants or trees treated. 
The layer of dry material coming, as it will when 
distributed, between the airand the earth prevents 
evaporation and is a clean and natural process 
compared to fhe use of manure as someadyvise. It 
is an error to suppose that wet damp grass, 
manure, cut vegetable growth, or wet leaves, are 
better than a dry material for retarding moisture 
evaporation from the soil. If it is put to the test 
it will be seen that the dry material is the best 
and most effective of all, und though at first sight 
it appears strange to argue thus, yet it is true A 
dry mulch will do wonders in this respect, and 
the more it is used in hot spells the better, 
particularly when it replaces the old stable 
manure mulch. 


nee eed 
TOMATORS. 


The following notes are culled from an article 
on “The Tomato and its Culture” in Garden and 
Feld :— 

Raising Plunts.—Procure a small shallow box, 
such as a blacking box, or the top four inches 
of a kerosene tin, or half a kerosene tin cut 
on the flat, or a six inch flower pot, according 
tothe number of plants you want to raise. If 
the box be four inches deep put quite one inch 
of drainage. Broken brick, gravel or sifted cin- 
ders do well. Over these put a thin layer of 
coconut fibre, fine dry grass, or such material, 
and fill the box with a mixture consisting half 
and haif of rotten leaves and sand, or half sand, 
quarter old rotted cowdung and quarter fine 
free soil, Moisten this thoroughly’ without 
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soaking it, with warm water, and sow the seeds 
one inch apart. See that the soil does not get dry. 
When the plants are two inches high, or have 
four leaves besides the seed leaves, they sbould 
be pricked out and transplanted into three inch 
pots (for a limited number) or put three inches 
apart in boxes or in a bed. 


From here they are finally planted out as soon 
as they are found to have developed into sturdy 
plants, even up to the time they are 12 or 
15 in. high with shortly stalks as thick as 
one’s finger, and with crown blossoms and side 
branches, 

The tomato does not require a very great 
supply of water, but it must have enough to 
sustain its health and vigour of vegetation. 
For preference, rich, warm, mellow, loamy soil 
is best, but with care the plant could be grown in 
almost any soil. For early crops a warm, well- 
drained soil and a sunny aspect, sheltered from 
the south, south-west and south-east are necessary. 
The land should be worked deeply and manured 
well, preferably with both cattle manure and 
artificial fertilizers. The Americans find that too 
rich a soil, or one which is highly fertilized 
ig not desirable, such soils tending to produce 
a too rapid and too large growth of the vine, 
thus partially defeating the object in view, viz., 
a quick growth of the plant and a rapid develope- 
ment offruit. Theactive fertilizing matter should 
be concentrated within the reach of the roots. 
A soil not naturally very poor, in which the 
added fertility may be provided both as to place 
and time, as will best serve the purpose, is most 
desirable. A light sandy loam high and well 
drained is perhaps the ideal for tomatoes, pro- 
vided the proper nourishment is given from 
artificial sources. 

The plants are best set four feet each way. 
A well-proved American practice is to apply 
400 lbs. of Superphosphate and 200 lbs. of Potas- 
sium chloride per acre and thoroughly hsrrow it in 
when the plants are being set out, from 100 to 
150 lbs. of nitrate of soda per acre are applied 
to the places where the plants are to stand. 
Three or four weeks later another dose of 100 
to 150 lbs. nitrate of soda is given, the nitrate being 
mixed with very fine soil to ensure proper 
distribution. In this way the plants are in a 
position to readily make use of the nitrogenous 
manure and respond splendidly to the treatment. 
The soil should be well worked till the plants 
begin to cover the ground. 

Local growers seem to fight shy of artificial 
manures, and appear to think that they will 
harm tomatoes, but it is time they took the 
hint as to the use of artificials from American 
cultivators who are such successful cultivators 
of the plant. In New Jersey, the average yield 
for 2,500 acres under tomatoes is given as six 
tons per acre, though 12 and 15 tons per acre 
have been gathered from large tracts in some 
parts. With such experience surely credit should 
be given to the Americans for a knowledge of 
how to manure the tomato. At the rate given per 
acre, the proportion of artificial manures required 
for the small plots generally found in vegetable 
gardens should not cost more than a trifie, 
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In getting cut long stemmed plants it is best 
to bend down the length of the stem and 
bury it also, leaving the crown of the plant 
to come out perpendicularly from the ground. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE ARECANUT: IN 
BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


[A note by Mr. J. W. Monuison, Deputy Director 

of Agriculture, Poona. | 
( Concluded.) 

The bunches on a tree ripen unequally. 
lowest bunch first, the uppermost last. Moreover, 
in the same bunch some nuts may be ripe 
and yellow and others unripe and more or less 
green. The ripe nuts are much the same size 
aud shape as small apples. The outer skin is 
yellow, smooth, and shining. The inner. husk 
is very fibrous and not easily removed. The 
first process in preparing for market is to 
remove the husk. This is done very deftly by 
means of the hattigatt?. It is an implement like 
a sickle. It is fixed at the heel end of its 
blade securely into a hole near one end of a 
plank somewhat in the same way as if it were 
fixed in a handle. The back of the blade at 
the bent part rests in order to steady it in 
a notch in the plank. The blade of the sickle 
is presented in an upward position cpposite to 
the workman. He sits on the other end of the 
plank. The plank is about 3 feet long, 1 foot 
wide and 1$ inches thick. The husk from each 
nut is cut out in sections, A nut is grasped 
in the palm of the hand and pressed against 
the point and blades. The husk is thus cut 
through to the nut, then by leverage a sec- 
husk is jerked off. The nut with 
remnant of husk is turned in the hand so quickly 
that to an onlooker the action appears in- 
voluntary, and another. section of the husk is 
removed like the first. With four or five 
movements of this sort the whole husk is re- 
moved. <A clever workman can husk 5,000 
nuts per day, but 3,000 is nearer the average. 
The contract rate for the work is one anna per 
1,000 with two or three meals per day. The 
husked nuts are scraped free of fibre also by 
the matti-gattt. The process is essentially a 
scraping process and costs at contract rates 14 
to 2 annas per 1,000. The scraped nuts are 
next boiled for about two hours in fairly large 
copper pots. A handful of lime or of the ash 
of the bark of matti (Terminalia tomentosa) 
is added to the water. The presence of lime 
causes the water to become red or red-brown 
in colour as the boiling proceeds. The water 
also becomes thick with a resinous extract 
from the nuts. The boiling is continued until 
the eye-bud or germ of growth from each nut 
comes out or becomes absorbed in the extract. 
The nuts are removed by a long-handled ladle 
(zraia). The ladle has perforations in its bowl 
which allow the extract to drain from the nuts 
back into the pot. The extract is again and 
again used for boiling fresh supplies of nuts, 
pure water as required being added from time to 
time to prevent the decoction becoming too thick 
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and concentrated. The extract after being used 
for boiling repeatedly becomes deep red-brown 
and thick. It is then emptied into another 
broad-mouthed vessel which is placed under full 
exposure to the sun. The mass by evaporation 
thickens and areca catechu or kossa is the 


product. The nuts after boiling are dried in 
the sun and sorted into three kinds, chikni, 
betta, and gotu. Chikni.—These are unripe 


fruits got mostly from the upper unripe bunches 
of the tree. They become flat when boiled, and 
when cut are light coloured and agreeably 
flavoured. They sell by retail at a high price, 
but by the growers are uuually mixed with 
other sorts to ensure a satisfactory sale of the 
produce. These nuts after exposure to the sun 
are again soaked in the red extract, a basket- 
ful being immersed at a time. They are again 
exposed daily to the sun for four or five days, 
but are gathered up at night, otherwise they 
get dark coloured. The nuts are exposed to the 
sun in cane matting spread on a mandap. Some- 
times bamboos or other means of support are 
placed over the inner court of the household, 
and the matting spread over this framework. 
The nuts when dry are ready for market and 
should be shining and bright-red brown in 
colour. ‘ 

Betta.—These are ripe nuts. They are dried 
after the first boiling and then hand-rubbed 
with fairly thick extracts to which 3 or 4 per 
cent of lime has been added. This tends to 
deeper the colour. The process may have to 
be repeated two or three times. The colour 
becomes fixed by drying in the sun after hand- 
rubbing. When ready for market they are 
somewhat lighter coloured than Chekni and not 
so glossy or shining. They are rounder and larger. 

Gotu.—These are fully ripe or overripe nuts. 
They are usually fairly well coloured by the 
first boiling and after exposure to the sun for 
several days are ready for market. The colour 
may be deepened and improved by the same 
means as descrived for betta, The three varieties 
are usually packed together by the cultivators in 
sacks. Sirisi and Kumta are the chief markets. 

Ordinary prices for three varieties are :— 
Chikni R6 to R7 per maund of 48 seers of 20 tolas 
Betta 3to 4 ditto ditto 
Gota 2to 24 ditto ditto 

Betel palms are not much affected with disease. 
A borer does considerable damage. ‘Lhe borers 
cut a tunnel from the root upwards and in time 
reach to the growing top. The damage there 
done is so considerable that the top withers 
and when wind blows breaks off and falls to 
the ground. 
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ARTIFICIAL CHANGES OF PHYSICAL PRO- 
PERTIES OF SOIL. 


(Concluded. ) 


We thus see that not only the structure of 
the soil but also its temperature may be affected 
by mechanical means. Change from separate 
grain structure to crumbly structure generally 
improves, though to a small degree, the heat 
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conditions of a soiJ, principally by reducing 
evaporation. Rolling the soil is more effective 
because it increases the conductivity of the soil 
for heat, and therefore, under normal conditions 
of weather, raises the temperature of the soil. 
Loosening the surface of the soil by harrowing, 
boeing, &c., results, on the contrary, in a 
decrease in the temperature of the soil. By 
covering the ground with dead matter (mulching) 
the temperature of the soil is increased or decreased 
according to the behaviour of the covering toward 
heat. If, for example, a thin layor of black 
material (coal dust, black clay slate, &c.,) is spread 
over the soil, the temperature of the soil rises to a 
considerable degree, and crops on soils so treated 
are accordingly benefitted. Although this process, 
for evident reasons, is not applicable to cultivation 
on a large scale, still with delicate plants, 
especially in horticulture, it may be used to 
advantage. Spreading a layer of sand or gravel 
over humus soils causes a rise in the temperature 
of the latter, and wholly or partially prevents 
the frequent night frosts which occur during 
spring in such soils, Mulching with dead organic 
matter (stable manure, straw, &c.,) may be used 
to lower the temperature of the soil during the 
warm porticn of the year. By the same means, 
the influenca of the temperature of the air is 
diminished, and the soil protected from all ex- 
cessive changes in temperature. This is due to 
the fact that all the materials mentioned are poor 
conductors of heat. Allowing stable manure to 
remain spread out during the warm months on the 
surface of the soil for some time before it is 
worked into the soil may unfavourably affect the 
moisture of the soil. In the colder portion of the 
year, however, it may be beneficial on account of 
its influence in raising the temperature of the soil. 
Under such conditions, however, the covering of 
manure may exercise a harmful influence on tine- 
grained clay soils rich in humus by preventing 
the loosening effect of frosts, which is so important 
for such soils. Beneficial results may be obtained 
by thinly spreading a mulch in the late fall over 
fields occupied by perennial forage plants, thus 
protecting the plants against low, and especially 
changeable winter temperatures. As, however, 
such a covering retards warming of the soil, the 
andecomposed remains of the mulch should be 
removed as soon as the temperature begins to rise 
in the spring. Keeping in mind the fact that 
covering the soil in this manner retards warming in 
spring, this practice may-also be utilised to retard 
the blossoming of fruit trees, thus diminishing or 
preventing damage fromlate frost. If the ground 
surrounding the trunk is covered in spring with a 
heady layer of straw the temperature is kept low, 
and in consequence the amount of water received 
through the roots is small, so that the development 
of the leaves and especially the blossom is 
retarded for several weeks, or until the organs of 
reproduction are then in little danger of freezing. 
Finally, the practice of keeping fields fallow (ae., 
without crops) is a means of increasing the tem- 
perature of the soil during the warm season. When 
the rise in the temperature is accompained by 
an increase in the water content of the soil 
decomposition of organic materials is promoted, 
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and a greater or less quantity of plant food may 
be leached beyond the reach of the plants by 
heady rains. 

—_>——_- 


CHILLIES. 


In discussing the possibilities of Chili cultivation 
in North-East Australia, the Queensland Agrt- 
cultural Journal furnishes a good deal of useful 
information on the subject :— 

Why should not Queensland enter upon the 
production of chilies on a commercial scale? The 
capsicums grow luxuriantly in all parts of the 
coast country, and bear fruit almost all the year 
round. Their cultivation affords far less labour 
than the cultivation of cereals, sugar-cane, or, 
indeed, of any other farm crop except Sisal 
hemp. The plants should be set at a distance 
of 4 feet in the rows, and from 5 to 6 feet 
between the rows. They will grow on almost 
any kind of soil, but prefer a dry, rocky soil with 
sandy loam, containing some lime. It is diffi- 
cult toarrive at a correct estimate of the yield 
of the dried capsicums from a well-grown shrub 
during the year. Some estimate the annual 
return at 2 lbs., others say that 3 lbs. and even 
4 lbs. may be reckoned on. The Selling price 
of dried chillies in the London market varies 
from £18 to £34 per ton according to quality— 
for instance, in April, 1899, fair red Zanzibar 
sold at 29s. 9d.; good red Japan at 33s, 6d. 
to 84s. per cwt. The present wholesale price 
in Brisbane for dried chillies is ls. per lb., 
equal to £112 per ton. A sample of capsi- 
cums grown in the West Indies, dull and uneven 
in colour, was valued at 20s. per cwt. What 
is evidently required is an article bright in 
colour, even in quality, and possessing great 
pungency. 

The Government Botanist has received a sample 
of large red, sweet capsicum dried in such a 
manner that the skin is perfectly transparent 
and the seeds inside are quite dry, and can 
be shaken like the dried peas in a ‘‘rattle- 
vod.” We have no information as to how the 
specimen was dried, whether naturally or arti- 
ficially, but the pod was certainly not opened 
previous to drying. 

A consignment of capsicums 
this manner would, uo doubt, bring a good 
price in the English market. Another enticing 
method of preparing chillies for export is to 
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bottle the long red variety in a solution of  salt- 


and water. This preserves the shape and colour 
of the fruit, and gives it a very attractive 
appearance. 

The Bulletin of the Botanical Department, 
Jamacia, says on the subject of chillies: 
‘*Pod peppers or capsicums, the fruits of Capsz- 
cum annuum and allied species, are a_ well- 
known spice and condiment. They are an in- 
dispensable ingredient in curries, and are largely 
consumed in the fresh and dried state and in 
pickles. Some forms of capsicum known as 
Bell peppers are entirely free from the acrid 
and burning pungency so characteristic of these 
fruits, and may be eaten cooked as a veges 
table or in salads. 
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Chillies, Bird or Guinea Peppers, the fruit- 
of the shrubby Capsicum minimum (usually much 
smaller than the preceding) grow generally in 
tropical countries. .These are in chief demand 
in .commerce. When thoroughly dried and 
pounded, and afterwards passed through a hand- 
mill and sifted, they are the principal source 
of the well-known Cayenne pepper. 

It is estimated that about 100 tons of dried 
chillies are annually received into England from 
the West Indies and the Hast and West Coasts 
of Africa. 

In the Kew Bulletin (1892, p, 88) the following 
information respecting chillies was given in an 
article on the Agricultural resources of Zanzi- 
bar, contributed by Sir John Kirk :— 


‘¢The small red peppers, or chillies, are largely 
grown in the more dry and rocky part of the 
{sland, where the upheaved coal presents a 
honeycombed surface that favours the accumula- 
tion of rich soil in the crevices. The pods are 
picked when ripe, sun-dried, and packed in 
neat bags made of the split fronds of the 
Hyphene palm for shipment. This is’ an 
industry that has sprung up within the last 
thirty years.” 

Zanzibar chillies, as they appear in the market 
in a dry. state, are small, red, thin, carrot- 
shaped fruits about 1 inch in length, 

The following further particulars are contained 
in a report on the spice and other cultivation of 
Zanzibar and Pemba (F. O. Report, 1892, Misc. 
Series, No. 226) :— 

‘*The pepper plant growing in the island is 
Capsicum minimum, usually termed the ‘shrubby 
capsicum,’ and producing the bird’s-eye chillies 
forming the basis of cayenne pepper. This is to 
be found in a small degree in every shamba, but 
the principal source from. which the annual 
exports are derived is the eastern side of 
Zanzibar, and the cultivation here is chiefly in 
the hands of the Wahadinu people. 

“Judging from observations made during my 
brief visit to this portion of the Island, east of 
Dunga, the chillie cultivation struck me as being 
of a very scattered nature, generally small 
isolated patches from half to 1 or 2 acres in extent, 
and combined’ with tobacco, tomato, pumpkins, 
&e. I regret my inability to quote the annual 
total exports, but I believe they are large, and an 
undoubted source of revenue. As the chillie 
is, as yet, the only product of any value grown 
in this less favoured portion of the island, I 
consider that this cultivation could be extended 
and that a little fostering care must be productive 
of much advantage, It is a cultivation easily 
carried on, and calling for no special trouble 
or skill, and the returns are certain and profit- 
able. At present the people are so blind to their 
own interests as to purposely. depreciate the 
value of this product. I understand, through 
fear of possible shortage by theft on the way 
down, owners actually damp the chillies before 
despatching, and it is often necessary, on their 
reaching the Government Customs godowns, to 
dry ‘them as quickly as is possible as the only 
chance of saving them. 


“Another variety of pepper (? Capsicum 
annuum) bearing a larger red and yellow pod is 
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also cultivated, but the produce from this is 
all consumed locally.” 

The latest account of Zanzibar chiliies is 
contained in the report of Mr. Consul Cave, on 
the trade and commerce of Zanzibar, for the 
year 1897 (Foreign Office, 1898, No. 2129 Annual 
Series):—“The production of chillies has risen 
from 16,336 frasilas in 1896 to 17,698 frasilas in 
1897, an increase of 77,670 lb. The average price 
was 2 dollars 37 cents per frasila, as against 2 
dollars 57 cents per frasila during the previous 
year.* <A better price than this could doubtless 
be obtained for Zanzibar produce if a little more 
care and attention were devoted to its culti- 
vation and harvesting, but up to the present time 
it has been allowed to grow almost wild on the 
coral outcrop which covers the eastern portion 
of the island, and the slight personal discomfort 
which attends the handling of pods prevents the 
native from exercising any care in its picking 
and subsequent preparation for market. Attempts 
have lately been made to obtain a better sample 
on ground which has been specially cleared and 
prepared for the purpose, but the results are not 
yet to hand.” 

JAPANESE CHILLIES. 

In a note on Recent Additions to the Museum 
of the Pharmaceutical Society (Pharm. Journal, 
11th December, 1897), Mr. H. M. Holmes, F.L S., 
furnished the following interesting particulars, at 
an evening meeting of the Society, respecting 
Japanese and other chillies :— 

‘¢ During the last three or four years there has 
been in commerce a very bright red variety of 
Capsicum minimum, Roxb. (C. fastigiatum, Bl.), 
said to be imported from Japan. tn consequence 
of its clean, bright and attractive appearance, 
it has commanded a higher price than other 
varieties. Mr. J. C. Umney has recently directed 
my attention to the fact that this variety is less 
pungent than the Sierra Leone and Zanzibar 
varieties, although far superior to them in colour. 
On further inquiry I find that this fact is well 
known to drug and spice brokers. Mr. Umney 
points out that when an alcoholic tincture of 
either the: Japanese or Zanzibar varieties is 
diluted with about 14 parts of water, the former 
gives a much clearer solution than the latter, 
indicating less oily matter. All the bright red 
Cayenne pepper until recently in commerce is said 
to have been imported from Natalin that state. 
The entire pod pepper imported from Natalis a 
variety of Capsicum annuum, much larger than the 
chillies, and of a dark red colour and very pungent, 
whereas the powdered Japanese and Natal Cayenne 
peppers, placed side by side, are indistinguishable 
in point of colour. The other principal varieties 
of chillies, at present in English commerce are, 


* A frasila—=365 lb. avoirdupois. 
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I am informed, those of Sierra Leone and Zanzibar, 
the former being of a yellowish-red tint, and the 
letter of a dull, dark red, and often of inferior 
quality, containing badly dried fruits, stalks, and 
foreign matter, but both are more pungent than 
the Japanese kind. The latter is, however, quite 
pungent enough for most people, although perhaps 
unsuitable, by reason of its lesser pungency, 
for medicinal purposes, as an outward application, 
&c. Iam indebted to Mr. Young, of the firm of 
Messrs. Dalton and, Young, for information con- 
cerning the different commercial varieties and for 
specimens illustrating them, My object in direct- 
ing attention to these commercial varieties is to 
point out to students and to retail chemists that 
there are often differences in the qualities and 
appearance of the same drug, which are worthy 
of cireful observation, not only from a scientific, 
but from a commercial point of view. Nepal 
Cayenne pepper is made from a small variety of 
Capsienm annuum, and is remarkable for its violet 
odour, Neither this kind nor the Zanzibar gives 
a red, but a brownish, powder. 

The following comments on Mr. Holmes paper 
were made at the meeting by Mr. MacEwan :— 

‘‘The subject of cayenne pepper was interesting 
to many chemists quite apart from medicinal pur- 
poses, probably more capsicum being sold for 
feeding birds than for any other purpose. The 
pepper used in that way was tasteless, and 
seemed to contain a large amount of fatty matter. 
It was dark in colour, and the object was fo 
highten the colour of the feathers. It was 
supposed to come from Capsicum aunuum, and 
he should much like to know where it came from. 
It was only supplied by two or three houses, and 
attempts by others to obtain it had not been very 
successful. There was no doubt that the pepper 
as used was an untreated product. The late Dr. 
Brady, on his return from Japan, passing through 
Vienna, came across a comparatively tasteless 
pepper, which caused considerable discussion at 
the time, as there was a large amount of it on the 
market, but the substance had been pretty much 
lost sight of since. He thought it would well 
repay inquiry, as very little had been done on the 
subject of peppers since Dr. Thresh dealt with 
it about eighteen years ago.” 

According to a writer in Spons’ “Encyclopedia,” 
Div. V., p. 1803 :— 


‘¢ Several varieties of C. annuum have little or no 
pungency; one of these is abundantly grown 
in Hungary, forming the paprika of the Magyars. 


- Another variety, cutivated in Spain, is imported 


into this country in powder for giving to 
canaries, to improve the colour of their feathers. 
The Nepal capsicums, which have an odour and 
flavour resembling orris-root, ure the most 


esteemed as a condiment.” 
a 
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SOME CATERPILLAR PESTS OF 
THE THA PLANT. 
=== OWARDS the end of last year 
(1899) there were numerous 
complaints, more particularly 
from the Dikoya district, of 
serious and repeated injury by 
the small leaf-twisting cater- 
pillar known as the Tea Tor” 
trix. It was suggested, by the 


then Chairman of tite Planters’ Association, that a 
circular on the subject would be of assistance to 
he planters. Having insufficient data for the pur- 
pose, I asked for further particulars and dates of 
recent visitations of the pest, together with 
memoranda of the total monthly rainfall in the 
districts concerned. In response to my request a circu- 
lar letter was sent to the various branches of the 
Planters’ Association asking for the required informa- 
tion. In due course a large packet of correspondence, 
the result of this circular letter, was submitted to me 
by the Secretary of the Planters’ Association. It ap- 
pears, however, that in the letter in question the pest 
was referred to as ‘The Caterpillar Pest;” and it was 
at once evident, from the nature of the replies, that 
each observer had applied the term to the particular 
pest that had been the most notorious in his district ; 
and that the correspondence referred to some five or 
six distinct species of caterpillar. Under these circum- 
stances I have thought it advisable to draw up a cir- 
cular on Tea Caterpillars in general, giving detailed 
particulars of those species that rank as really serious 
pests. This plan will be quite convenient, as the 
general treatment suggested will be practically the 
same for all the different species. 

Asa rule, caterpillar pests are of less real impor- 
tance, and much more readily controlled, than are 
meny less conspicuons plagues, but there are some not- 
able exceptions, 


It will be well to briefly outline the life-history of 
insects of the Order Lepidoptera (Butterflies and Moths), 
of which the caterpillar,'is but one of the earlier stages, 
The series consists of (I )Ovum, or Egg ; (2) Larva, or 
Caterpillar; (3) Pupa, or Chrysalis (often enclosed in 
a-cocoon) ; and (4) Imago, the Butterfly or Moth. This 
constitutes the single generation. A thorough know- 
ledge of all these different stages is of great importance 
in the study of any injurious caterpillar. Such know- 
ledge enables us to determine which may be the most 
vulnerable stage in the life of our enemy, 

The destructive time is in all cases the caterpillar 
period, and to this stage, therefore, the chief attention 
must be paid. 


With most of our caterpillar plagues in Ceylon a de- 
finite rise and fall is noticeable, commencing with a 
small brood, limited very possibly to three or four tea 
bushes only. Unfortunately this initial brood is almost 
invariably over-looked. Prompt measures at this time 
would prevent all further trouble. But these pioneer 
caterpillars are allowed to go through their transforma- 
tions and eventually emerge as moths capable of repro- 
ducing their kind perhaps a hundred-fold, They distrie 
bute themselves throughout the surrounding tea, and 
pregnant individuals may be carried to distant quarters 
of the estate by the wind. They deposit their burden 
of eggs and die. In due course—varying according to 
the individual species from three or four weeks to as 
many months—a second and larger brood appears, very 
probably starting from several distinct centres. Even 
this more extensive brood may possibly not attract very 
much attention. The coolies observe a number of 
caterpillars about, but do not consider it their business 
to bring it to the notice of the superintendent. The 
consequence of this inattention is that a few weeks later 
the caterpillars appear in such countless numbers and 
effect such serious damage that it is impossible to over- 
look their presence. The superintendent becomes al- 
armed, collects and destroys as many of the caterpillars 
as he can, and probably prunes down the affected feld 
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and burns the prunings, which is certainly the best 
thing to be done under the circumstances. But a large 
proportion of the insects is sure to escape, and a fourth 
or even fifth extensive plague of the caterpillars may 
appear at regular intervals. Buta period is sure to 
arrive—varying usually from the third to the fifth 
brood—when the pest appears to reach its climax and 
to disappear as suddenly as it came, giving no further 
trouble perhaps for several years, This relief may be 
brought about by several circumstances. The natural 
enemies of the caterpillar (Jchneumon wasps and 
Tachinid flies) discover the plentiful sopply of food 
and increase proportionately until they obtain the 
upper hand once more. A peculiar epidemic, allied to 
or identical with the disease that is sometimes so des- 
tructive to silkworms, often kills them wholesale, and 
is usually the principal agent in reducing the pest. 
This disease appears to be very infectious. Caterpillars 
killed by it become rotten and have a very offensive 
smell. ‘The spores of the disease are distributed over 
the leaves of the plant and are eaten by the other 
caterpillars, which die in their turn, Fortunately the 
disease does not—as far as we know—affect the higher 
animals, but the process of tea manufacture would in 
any case purify the leaf. Weather is also probably an 
important factor in the rise and fall of these caterpillar 
pests. Though it may not directly affect the caterpillar 
‘itself it may have avery appreciable effect upon the 
enemies of the caterpillar. Thus, the damp warm at- 
mosphere following copious showers of rain is particu- 
larly favourable to the growth and spread of the 
fungal epidemic mentioned above. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES. 


In the case of leaf-feeding caterpillars considerable 
success has been obtained in other countries by spray- 
ing with mineral (usually arsenical) poisons. The 
Americans have paid great attention to these prepa- 
rations, such as arsenate of lead and ‘‘ green arsenoid,” 
and are manufacturing them at rates that permit of 
their being freely employed. I have hitherto never 
recommended the use of mineral poisons for spraying 
tea plants, fearing the (possibly very remote) danger 
of the mineral accumulating in portions of the manu- 
factured tea in poisonous quantities. But I now con- 
sider that all risk might be obviated by a simple 
precaution, namely, to stop plucking for a sufficient 
time after the application—10 days would be enough 
—to make sure that the plucked leaf shall have 
developed: since the date of the application. Spray- 
ing could therefore be done immediately after a field 
had been plucked. The actual leaves that will be 
taken at the next round will be still in bud at the 
time of this application, and will unfold in the 
usual interval. These leaves will be quite free from 
any trace of the poison. 


The most convenient form of sprayeris the knapsack 
type, which can be easily worked by one man with 
a second man to feed it. If arsenate of lead is to 
be employed as a spraying mixture, it may be 
used at the rate of 1 lb. to 100 gallons of water. 
The poison should be first made into a thin paste, 
and the rest of the water added subsequently. Tha 
addition of powdered lime (in equal weight to amount 
of the arsenate) is ssid to prevent any injury to 
delicate foliage. 


Moth traps of the following description will often 
destroy a large number of the winged insects. A 
small coconut oil lamp is placed in the middle 
of a large tin tray or basin containing water with 
a film of kerosine floating on the top. The moths 
are attracted by the light and fall into the water, 
where they are killed by the film of oil. This trap 
will be of use only when the moths are on the wing. 
It will be found more effective on dark still nights, 
and should be placed well away from any counter 
attraction in the shape of bungalow lights. It will 
be useless during moonlight, it being a well-established 
fact that few moths are on the wivg at such 
times. 
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But the good old rule that ‘‘ Prevention is better 
than cure” is particularly applicable in the treat- 
ment of insect pests. As has been shown above, 
plagues of caterpiliars are subject to more or less 
regular fluctuation, increasing until a certain climax 
has been reached, and then practically disappear- 
ing for a term. This disappearance is not complete. 
There must always be a few individuals carrying 
on the breed; their increase checked for a time by 
causes that are only partly understood, such as climatic 
conditions, natural enemies, and parasitic diseases, 
&e. It should be our aim to assist these natural 
checks by keeping a look-out for and destroying any 
caterpillars that may be seen during what we may 
call the “off season.’ The pluckers should be ius- 
tructed to always remove and crush avy twisted cr 
folded leaves observed ou the trees, and if any of 
the larger species of caterpillars are seen the tree 
should be marked and the fact reported to the 
superintendent, who should most carefully search 
that and the immediately surrounding trees and 
destroy every individual caterpillar found there. With 
plucking continued throughout the year, every siugle 
tea bush must pass under the hands of a cooly at 
intervals of about ten days, and if this system of 
observation is properly carried out it would seem 
almost impossible for any caterpillar pest of the 
tea plant to get out of hand. I cannot lay too 
much stress upon the importance of great attention 
throughout this off season or resting period, when 
the tea seems to be most free from attack. It is 
at such times that the planter is apt to be off his 
guard. 


When caterpillars have to be collected by hand, 


they may be conveniently destroyed by placing them 
in a mixture of phenyle aud water (1 to 20). 


The following species have at different times come 
under observation as serious caterpillar pests :— 

+i. Whey sPale) Lea. Lortrix 2 
Wik. 

*2. The ‘ Variegated Tea Tortrix,’’ Capua (un- 
determined species). 

8. The ‘ Leaf Rollor,’’ Gracilaria theivora, Wism, 

4, The‘ Blue-striped Nettle grub,’ Purasa legida, 
Cram. ¢ 

5. The ‘“‘Morowak korale Nettle-grub,’ Thosea 
recta, Hampson. : 

6. The ‘‘Green Nettle-grub,’’ Thosea cana Wik. 

7. The “Fringed Nettle-grub,’ Natada nararia, 
Moore. 

8. The “Red Slug,’ Heterusia cingala, Moore. 


Capua menciana 


9. The “Small Bagworm,” Manatha albiges, 
Moore. 

10. The ‘Large Bagworm,” Clania variegata, 
Snell 


ite The “Twig Caterpillar,” Boarmia bhurmitra, 


cae i.—TuHe “ Pate Tra Tortrix,” Capua menciana, 
“W1k. 


Eggs: not known, They are probably concealed 
at the base of the buds of the plant. 


Caterpillar: dull green or greenish white, with 
a shining black head and a black horny patch on 
the back of the second segment. There are about 
12 minute tubercles on each division of the body, 
from each of which springs a fine bristle. When 
full-grown the caterpillar is about 2 inch long. 


The larval stage occupies about a fortnight, after 
which the caterpillar fastens two leaves firmly to- 
gether and turns to a dark mahogany-coloured 
chrysalis. 3 


* Since the above was written and set up in print, 
specimens of Tea Tortrix have been kind!y examined 
by Mr. J. Hartley Durrant, F.E.S , who xeports that 
the supposed new species is not really distinct from 
No. 1: and that both these species should be re- 
ferred to an earlier name,—Capua coffearia Nietner. 
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The moth usually appears in from seven to ten 
days’ time, though one of my correspondents tells me 
that he his knowa twanty! days to elapse before its 
emergence. It is an inconspicuous insect. The fore- 
wings of a pale reddish-ochraous colour, with some 
indefinite diagonal lines The hindwings straw- 
coloured, without markings. The expanded wings of 
the female measure nearly one inch. The male is 
somewhat smallerand of a darker tint. When at 
rest the wings are folded so that their outline is like 
that of the section of a bell. 

The caterpillar of the Tea Tortrix makes itself 
obnoxious by its habit of spinning two or three tea 
leaves together and feeding upon the enclosed parts. 
When the pest is at its worst, the leaf may be destroyed 
over whole fields of tea, resulting in a very serious loss 
of flush. This species attracted notice ten years ago, 
and was reported, at intervals, from different parts of 
Dikoya and Dimbula. 

More recently a distinct species has come into 
prominence in the same districts.* It may be called— 

No. 2—Tus “ Variecatep TEA Tortrix,” Capua sp. 

The carterpillar is scarcely distinguishable from 
that of No.1. It isof the same pale-green colour, but 
the dark horny patch on the second segment is larger 
extending over the sides as well as the back of that 
segment. 

The difference is more apparent in the moth, which 
is consid-rably smaller than that of Capua menicana 
being little more than half the size of the latter, It 
is of 4 brownish colour, with a blackish spot at the 
middle of the front (costal) edge of the wing, a curved 
reddish-brown patch across the middle of the wing, 
anda similarly coloured patch across the extreme 
tip. There is avery prominent tuft of scales which 
projects on each side from the base of the wings when 
they are folded. 

From correspondence received, the pest seems to be 
most in evidence during the period from October to 
the following April. It is roticeable that the worst 
att.cks are reported in alternate months, viz., October 
December, February, and April. I do not find that 
the amount of rainfall has any very marked effeot 
upon the prevalence of the pest. Returns from an 
estate in Dikoya show that there was a very bad 
attack in October, a wet month, during which 23.73 
inches of rain fellon 24days. The previous month 
had also been wet, 13°78 inches falling on 19 days. 
The next bad attack was in the first half of Decem-. 
ber, with only 5 wet days, after a comparatively dry 
November. 

A report from Pundalu-oya notices a severe attack 
in February-March, both dry months, following a dry 


January. On this occasion the pest was said to 
disappear with the April showers, 
It would appear that the caterpillars are not 


directly affected by the weather, though they may 
be indirectly so. For when—as often occurs at the 
climax of the plague—an epidemic attacks them, the 
mo st atmosphere during rainy weather will be most 
favourable to the rapid growth of the disease. And 
this Ihave repeatedly found to be thecase. 

The districts chiefly affected by this particular 
pest are Dikoya, Dimbula, Pandalu-oya, and Amba- 
gamuwa. The following quotations from correspon- 
dence will give agood idea of the destructive habits 
of the insect :— 

‘ Dikoya, 17th December, 1899.—The fields attacked 
are generally three to six months after pruning, 
just when the very best flushes are coming on...,..... 
I collected in cooty sacks the eaten leaves and 
burnt and buried them, often burning 400 to 500 lb. 
& round ...........Ou Friday last I had 80 pluckers, 
and we did 20 to 25 acres, and collected and buried 
500 lb of this leaf. It isa great loss and delays 
all the work, besides the extra expense in collecting 
aud burying. We have had these visitations before, 
but I have never seen it so bad as_ it has been this 
year, and it materially reduces the yield, I pluck 
regularly £o as to try to keep ahead of the caterpillar, 
but sofar have not succeeded in keeping it under,” 

* See foot-note on page 372, 


— 


W* 
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“ Hatton, 3rd February, 1900.—Period from brood 
to brood of the carterpillar pest: three months. 
Duration of chrysalis stage:20 to 21 days. [This 
is an unusual length of time; in my breeding 
cages moths appeared after 8 days,—H.H,G.]......006 
The pest does not seem to be much affected by 
weather, as the caterpillar glues leaves together with 


silk, andsois not much washed byrain. It prefers 
@ sunny slope, andis not so marked where tea is 
exposed,” 


‘“Pundalu-oya; 7th May.—I always notice that 
after the first spell of wet weather the caterpillars 
seem to dieoff. This season the attack began in 
December, earlier than usual, owing to failure of 
north-east monsoon rains, Ihad thecaterpillars on 
surface of bushes thoroughly removed every 8 days 
when field was plucked, but it was impossible to 
get allthose in centre destroyed: coolies could not 
see them, nor could I, The effects, however, were 
manifested later on by the riddled appearance of 
bushes,........Here the Tortrix only attacks tea 9 
to 12 months after pruning, just whenit should be 
flushing its hardest, I calculate Ihave lost from 30 
to 50 tb, made tea per acre ou the 50-acre field 
attacked this season,” 

1t is evident, from the above correspondence, that 
when once the pest has reached the destructive 
stage, it is practically impossible to keep it under by 
hand-picking alone. It willrun its course and die 
off from natural causes after reaching its climax. 
But I must again repeat that by proper attention 
during the off-season the pest may be prevented from 
getting ahead. When it has become widely established 
the most likely means of checking its course would 
be to spray the trees—as suggested above—with 
arsenate of lead, Paris green, or some similar poison, 
immediately after around of plucking, the bushes 
being then allowed to run for from 10 tol2 days 
before next plucking. The leaf then plucked will 
have developed since the application and will be 
quite free from the poison. In the meantime—if 
the work has been thorough—most of the cater- 
pillars should haye died from eating the poisoned 
foliage, 

No. 3.—Tuer !‘ Luar Ronter, ’Gracilaria thevvora 
Wlsm. 

' Beg: deposited singly on the under surface of the 
eaf. 

_ Caterpillar: pale yellow or greenish, with an indis- 
tinct darker line along the middle of the back. 
few short colourless bristles scattered over the body. 
Length about three-eighths of an inch. ; 

Moth: fore-wings dark purple-brown, shining with 
iridescent tints and crossed by a triangular yellow 
patch ; hind-wings dull black; front of head bright 
yellow; thorax purple brown; abdomen black above 
yellow beneath. 

The life-history of the insectis interesting. The 
following description is extracted from my early 
work on ‘Insect Pests of the Tea plant” (p. 62):— 


“The egg is deposited by the parent moth on the 
under side of the leaf. Assoon as itis hatched the 
young caterpillar burrows into the tissue of the 
leaf and passes its early life as a leaf-miner. Its 
track is visible on the under side only, and always 
terminates on a small pocket formed by folding 
over a portion of the edge of the leaf. In _ this 
recess the caterpillar sheds itsskin, after which it 
deserts the burrow and takes to the leaf-rolling 
business. Iftheleaf in whichit has been mining 
is still tender enough forits purpose, itsets to work 
on the spot; but should this leaf be too old and hard 
the caterpillar will travel along the shoot to the nearest 
soft one and roll it up from the tip to about 
the middle, fastening the sides together with silk. 
Within this shelter the insect passes the remainder 
of its larval period, feeding upon the inner folds of 
the leaf, Sometimes two or more of the larvae live 
together, but usually each roll is occupied by & 
single tenant, When about to change into a chry- 
salis, the caterpillar spins a flat silken cocoon in @ 
shallow depression on the leaf, After about} twa 
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Weeks the moth appears. In this stageit may be 
Observed running about upon the tea leaves, or 
resting with the head and anterior parts erected 
and the body supported by the first two pairs of legs 
only, the other legs and the antenne being closely 
folded along the body. Several species of Ichneu- 
mon wasps prey upon the caterpillar. In wet 
weather many of the caterpillars are drowned by the 
water that accumulates in the cavities of the rolled- 
up leaves.” 

This insect does not often assume the importance 
of a pest, though it is always present in moderate 
quantities. ButI haveon more than one occasion 
received notice of rather serious attacks from the 
Badulla, Bandarawela, and Udapussellawa Districts. 
I quote from a recent letter giving particulars of one 
of these attacks :— 

“Bandarawela, 6th January, 1900.—The leaf-roller 
was prevalent here last season to a marked degree. 
It seems to appear onthe arrival of the north-east 
monsvon. Theinjucy became very noticeable about 
January. Every affected leaf was plucked off—as 
advised—and I found by about the end of February 
that the pest had disappeared, partly owing to my 
having pulled off the rolled leaf and partly owing to 
the grub being drowned by the rain. On the setting 
ia of the last north-east monsoon I noticed the 
caterpillar again starting work. I immediately gave 
to each of the pluckers a cooty sack to contain all 
the rolled leaves, which they were instructed to 
take off. I am pleased to say the estate is now 
practically free. I notice that the grub makes 
specially for young leaf on young tea. Into the 
older tea it has made very little incursion.” 

For this pest hand-plucking is the only practical 
remedy. Thecaterpillar is too well protected to be 
reached by any insecticide. The fact that in rainy 
weather it becomes drowoed in its retreat suggests 
that a plentiful spraying with plain water might 
bring about the same happy result, but such 
spraying would have to be repeated many times to 
produce anything approaching the conditions of a 
rainy season. 

‘““NETTLE-GRUB’’ is a@ popular term applied toa 
certain family of caterpillars provided with tufts of 
stinging hairs. When the caterpillars are accidentally 
or carelessly handled the sharp points of these hairs 
enter the skin, break off, and at the same time some of 
the highly irritant fluid that occupies the swollen base 
of the hair is expressed into the wound. This action 
has its advantages as well as its disadvantages from 
our point of view. The coolies, when plucking the 
tea bushes, will become quickly apprised of the pre- 
sence of the caterpillars: the spot can be marked, 
a careful search made at once, and the brood exter- 
minated before it spreads. Four separate species of 
these ‘‘ Nettle-grubs,’”’ have attracted attention as 
pests within recent years. 

. No. 4.—Tue ‘ BLug-stripeED NETTLE-GRUB,”’ Parasa 
lepida, Oram. 

Eggs: laid in clusters of from 15 to 20, closely 

overlapping each other like the scales of a fish, 
which they resemble also in their flattened oval shape. 
They are almost transparent; the embryo can be seen 
through the shell. 
' Caterpillar, broad and comparatively short; rounded 
in front and behind: bright yellow-green. with a 
rich lilac stripe along the middle of the back and a 
bright blue stripe on each side, each stripe bordered 
by a darker line of the same tint. The poisonous 
spines are arranged in tufts along the body; they 
are pale green, four tufts near the head and another 
pair near the tail tipped with scarlet; there are 
four large black spots at the hinder end of the body. 
Specimens that have been feeding upon tea are 
much more brightly coloured than those that have 
been {reared upon coffee leaves, The latter are 
ornamented with green stripes and spines upon a 
pale greenish ground. They might easily be mis- 
taken for a distinct species. The legs of these 
caterpillars are rudimentary, 
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Cocoon , hemispherical, dark brown, closely resem- 
bling the tea stems upon which it is usually placed; 
thin, bnt very compact. The chrysalis is contained 
in this cocoon. 

In from four to five weeks the moth makes its 
appearence, escaping from thecocoon by a lid-like 
opening at one end. It is a pretty insect; the fore- 
wings chocolate brown with a broad emerald green 
band stretching obliquely across them; the hind- 
wings buff, tinged with chocolate at the margins; 
frontand sides of the thorax emerald green: anda 
small spot of the same colour at the base of the 
two front legs. 

The caterpillars are gregarious, and are sometimes 
present in such large numbers as to completely defol- 
late the trees upon which they are feeding. A 
neighbour who sent we specimens told me that more 
than fifty of them had been removed from two adja- 
cent tea bushes. In another instance, a group of four 
or five trees were left quite bare, and the superinten-- 
dent, searching for the cause of the mischief, re- 
ceived practical demonstration of the stinging pro- 
perties of the caterpillars, 

Ihave had no recent complaints of damage from 
this species. It usually confines its attacks to a few 
trees only. The grubs when found should be removed 
and destroyed, but under the circumstances some 
other method than handpicking will be found advi- 
sable.—Loyal Botanic Gardens, 


(To be concluded, ) 
———— 
GREEN TEA—HOW TO MAKE IT. 


I have read with interest the various letters that 
have appeared in your columns lately on the above 
subject, and, being an old green-tea maker myeelf, 
a few words of advice from me might be of use to 
those intending to try their hands at it, In my 
Opinion, there is no necessity to make the slightest 
alteration in existing machinery, or in any way 
add to it; nothing could be better than a sirocco at 
a rather high temperature for withering the leaf. 
Treated in this way the leaf is in a far better 
condition for rolling than steamed leaf, and will keep 
for hours in the wet state without showing the 
least sign of fermenting. 

There is no reason why every planter, when he 
finds himself blocked with leaf in very wet weather, 
as often happens (and,7s one of the chief causes of 
poor quality owing to an imperfect wither leat being kept 
too long), should not turn some of the leaf into green 
tea, and thus get rid of the excess and make better 
black teas of the balance. But, though this would be 
very convenient and useful to many during the worst 
months of the monsoon, it would neverdo to depend 
on it entirely fox allthe green tea we want to make, 

We wish to capturea market already occupied by 
China and Japan, and todothis we must make tea 
that will equal theirs in appearence, as wellas beat 
itin purity andstrengh, and, to do this, we must 
alter our system of plucking andpruning. Anyone 
wishing to make green tea should set apart a portion 
of his estate to be treated exclusively for green tea 
and in doing this it is well to remember that the 
large leaf indigenous is not so well suited for 
green tea as the China or (so called) low-class hybrid 
jat. Most of the older estates in Ceylon have fields 
of this class, and these are the fields that should be 
chiefly devoted to green tea. 

In plucking for green tea, the Chinese never pluck 
the shoot with the stalk, as we do for black tea. They 
take the tip and then the leaves, the stems being left 
on the bushes. ZYhey do this even for thetr finest 
quality black teas,and, if we did the same, we should 
doubtless get better prices and there would be no need 
to make green tea at all, as this system of plucking 
would in itself reduce the yield fully 20 per cent. 

But, though this would be avery simple way out 
of the difficulty of over-production, planters are not 
likely to adopt it on a large scale, yet for green 
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tea itis necessary, asit is practically impossible to 
get atwist on such wet leaf. If the leaves are 
attached to the stem, many of these shoots will be 
found to have ~ relled into a big ball without 
separating at all; but the system of plucking as 
described ab. ve renders more frequent pruning neces- 
sary, though of course, not so heavy as is usually 
done in Ceylon, This reminds me to say that I 
firmly believe this heavy pruning is at the bottom 
of allour troubles. We hack our bushes down in 
@ most unmerciful manner, in order to make them 
run 18 or 20 months (hacking is the only word for it— 
we can’t call rt pruning) ; and the result is we have to 
wait 6o0r7 weeks betore we can begin plucking ; and 
then, for the next two months or more, we get leaf 
that is utterly useless for making tea, and if shipped 
by itself, would barely realise enough to cover costs. 
This is the leaf that should be destroyed if any, but 
what I sav is Don’T GRow IT, 

By pruning lightly every year, we should avoid all 
this useless rubbish, and I don’s think we should lose 
anything in quantity, as a lightly pruned bush is 
ready forplucking in about a month, and_ begins 
at once to give big and regular flushes, whereas a 
heavily pruned bush not only takes longer, but after 
all the pruning shoots have been gathered, it takes 
a rest for another month or so before it begins to 
yield big and regular flushes: so that, in the one 
case there is a loss of two-and-half to three months 
as compared with alossof oniy one month, Heavy 
pruning is necessary only once in five or six years. 

Iam glad tosee that the Indian planters have at 
last made up their minds todo something to relieve 
the London market; but, even now they don’t seem to 
have hit upon the right way—which is to capture the 
local market. [had some experience of that years 
ago, when I was myself an Indian planter,and I am 
positive, from what I saw and heard then, that, if 
the planters would set about in the right way to 
introduce their tea to the native commanity, 
50,000,000 lbs. would not suffice to supply the 
demand that wouldsoon spring up. Can’t we man- 
age to persuade them to do this?—Oxp Cua. in The 
Times of Ceylon. 
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TROPICAL PRODUCTS. 


A Demerara paper of recent date contains the 
following relative to cultivation of tropical products 
as pertinent herein these islands as there. 

Persons unacquainted with the past history of the 
colony are continually asking ‘‘ Why don’t you grow 
coffee?”’ or why not cultivate fifty other things? 
They hand youa long list, including cotton, cacao, 
rice, spices, and even ground nuts, without thinking 
of the local conditions of the countries in which 
these articles are already grown, and of the possi- 
bility of overstocking the market. Calculations are 
oft-n made showing that a certain product will pay 
at the present price, but no thonght is given to the 
probable effect of increased production. 

Sagar is a food, and as such its possibilities of con- 
sumption are greater than perhaps any other food 
products, except the different kinds of grain or corn. 
Rice may be put down as the best grain for this 
colony, but no one who has thought over the 
difficulty of turning a sugar estate into a rice 
plantation, and then of putting the product into 
competition with that from the East Indies, can 
come to any but an adverse conclusion. With other 
foods there will always be the possibility of over- 
production, and that very quickly. Indian corn and 
cassava can be grown here to advantage, but in the 
case of the first we shoud have to compete with 
the United States, and the second with Brazil. There 
is no probability of any very great increase in the 
consumption of cassava starch, farina or tapioca, and 
maize is so cheap that itisout of the question, Plan- 
tain flour might be useful, but unfortunately there 
is no market forit in quantity at present, 
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; The story of sugar cultivation in the colony is an 
interesting one. It was commenced by the West India 
Company about two centuries agoin the neighbour- 
hood of Kyk-over-al, from where it gradually ex- 
tended down the Essequebo and into the Demerara 
But, although commenced in the upper districts, it 
Was never auything of a success uatil the coast lands 
were taken up. ‘I'he experience of the early settlers 
agreed with the late deductions of the Government 
analyst, thatthe river banks beyond the alluvium 
were barren, and hardly worth cultivating after two or 
three crops had been taken off, Ouly the high price 
of sugar once made it possible to carry on the culti- 
vation by clearing new land as the old gave out. 
When it was discovered that on the lower banks and 
coasts this was unnecessary, the die was virtually cast 
which made British Guiana asugar colony. Never- 
theless the final decision was not come to all at once. 
Even thena sugar plantation required a large supply 
oflabor, and many a poor man with bata few slaves 
found lt suited his pocket to grow cotton and coffee, 
which then fetc.ed what we should now consider 
Magnificent —prices. 


Cotfee was introduced into Hssequebo jin 1725 but 
at first it wasa failure. The comparatively barren 


soil in the neighborhood of Kyk-over-al did not suit 
it, and then again the trouble of picking and prepar- 
ing the berries was against it. So great was the 
failure that, although 24 bags were shipped in 1728, 
afew years after the Commandeur had to get a 
supply for hisown table from Surinam or Berbice. 
In the last colony coffee cultivation was more success. 
ful, It was introduced from Surinam in 1720, and 
soon became of so much importance that Berbice 
coffee was well knowa in the markets of BHurope 
down to the emancipation. After Demerara had be- 
come settled coffee came to the front and took its 
place besides sugar. In the year 1745, when the first 
land grants in the Demerara river were made, only 
one bag of coffee was shipped from Hssequebo, but 
from that tmethe export increased until it reached 
in the early years of thiscentury about ten million 
pounds annually from Demerara, besides nearly 
seven militons from Berbice. Java,in No.1 Canal 
seems tohave been the principal coffee estate in 
Demerara, and Anna Clementia the most important 
Tne the latter producing 630,025 pounds in 

Besides the high prices of coffee and cotton, there 
were other factors which helped to prevent losses 
on their cultivation, Slave labor was reliable— 
there could be no strikes, nor was Saint Mouday 
observed anywhere. Then again the estate owners 
worked together, ‘“‘You scrateh my back, and Ill 
scratch your back’ wasin effect their motto. Qne 
lent his gang for picking, and in return similar help 
Was given when required. Coffee picking was no 
doubt tiresome, although by no means laborious, still 
it hadto be done, and doneat the right time. It is 
generally considered that coffee came to grief on 
account of the emancipation, but this was not al- 
together the case. A time came When sugar and 
coffee were equalin price, or when advantages of the 
the former were so great that, wWita a small labor 
supply, it would be foolish to keep upa plantation of 
of tue lower priced product. 

Although cotton was one of the articles brought 
from Guiana by the first traders, who brought it from 
extent until 
the middie cf the last century. In 1762 the produce 
of Demerara aud Essequebo amounted to oaly ten 
bales, andit was not until the surrender to Great 
Britain in 1796 that anything like a ** boom” took 
place. Then the three rivers were really opened, froe 
grants of land were made, with the result that the 
whole coast from the Kssequevo to the Corentyne, and 
even across to Nickerine, was a succession of cotton 
fields, Virgin soil, impregnited with salt, produced 
good crops, which sold at what would now be considered 
fabulous prices. The exports soon reached to over 
seven million pounds, and there seem to have been 
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prospects before the cotton planters. But very soon 
after the abolition of the slave trade, the Southern 
States increased their cultivation, and not being 
hampered by so many obstructions to their labor 
supply, the staple came down to a price which did 
not pay. Ruin was almost universal in Berbice, and 
Demerara was little better. 

Only sugar was left when coffee and cotton fell ; 
it was the survival of the fitt-st. Can we say today 
that there is the least chance of success with any other 
product? But, if there is hope, will it not be fora new 
body of men in new districts? Sach being the indica- 
tions, what a sad thing it would be for the eolony if 
the coast plantations were ruined. When cotton 
fell, coffee and sugar were left. When coffee fell, sugar 
was left. If sugar falls, what then? 
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SOIL AND NATURAL FERTILITY, 


A Rock is never avery simple agglomeration of 
chemical combinations, but the overiying soil—the 
dark, humus-stained, bacteria- riddled, worm-gathered, 
semi-organic mass—is a much more highly complex 
problem alike for the scientist and practical farmer. 
‘The former has to say how rocks can best be ren- 
dered into fertile soils, and the latter has to carry 
the work into practice. The soils of rocks may be 
roughly classed. 

1.—he granitic soils are generally poor in phos- 
phoric acid and destitute of lime. 

2.—Clay soils are compact and tenacious, poor in 
phosphoric acid, but rich in potash. 

3.—The liassic soils are remarkably rich ia phos- 
phoric acid and potash. 

4.—The calcareous soils are very fertile, but less 
tenacious than the preceding, 

5.—Ferruginous clays and sands are very poor 
soils, extremely deficient in lime and phosphoric acid. 

When fertility is merely considered, and the most 
practical way of gaining it in a given time, the soil 
problems go far beyond any geological or chemical 
formules we can express our thoughts in ag yet. 
They cannot tuke into account the vital action of 
millions of bacteria, or of the ground borers from 
the mole to the smallest grub. SHvery borer great 
or small, opens the ground and lets in the air, and 
the oxygen and nitrogen in their freely mixed state 
in the atmosphere have each a work to do in soil 
fertility. It is little use telling the practical agri- 
culturist that nitrogen is not taken into combination 
directly in a bare fallow. What is going on below 
the ground while the soil is kept free from vegeta- 
tion above? he demands, and is ready with a score 
of pointed questions at once. Why does soil grow 
richer and richer in proportion as it lies auused ? 
Why does nitrogen gradually accumulate under per- 
manent grass? Why does earth taken from a rich 
pea-growing soil, and lightly dusted over fleld sown 
with peas, produce a much heavier crop on the 
dressed portion? If the peas themselves are steeped 
for some time in a solution’ made by a rich pea 
soil and water, why do the plants grow more vigorously 
than those that have been sown undressed ? 

‘he nitrogen-fixing bacteria are everywhere, but 
in grass land more than in tilth, and where yard 
manure or cattle droppings are plentiful they are 
soon doing their beneficent work, aided by a free 
flow of moisture and air. Strange though it may 
seen to the ordinary agriculturist, the soil which 
seems to him such a solid thing is little more than 
an open sieve for admitting air and water. Grass, 
and good grass, too, can grow in “living water,” 
it is the stagnant pool of cold water choked with 
carbonic acid gas and marsh gas, which prevents 
vegetation by excluding oxygen, Fresh water fiows 
away into the earth drawing air after it, no small 
portion being entangled in it mechanically as well 
a3 absorbed. There cannot be a flow of water without 
a corresponding flow and inrush of air, and the 
soil requires both equally to reach the highest fertility. 
The nitrates, which gradually accumulating in the 
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ground would destroy the activity of bacterial life, 
are washed away, while carbonie acid gas is forced 
downwards to escape by the under-drains, which 
are specialiy valuable in carrying it off, aud there- 
fore should only be sunk at a reasonable depth in 
retentive clay land. Few men, indeed, even when 
geologists and chemists, appreciate fully the action 
of rain and air together as makers of fertility. 
Bacteria cannot work without moisture, and the 
all-important nitrifying bacteria cannot work without 
a changing inflow of moisture and air. The soil, 
from its open state and sieve-like capacity, provides 
both conditions in ordinary seasons. The finding of 
good flows of water when wells are sunk, speaks 
with the clearest voice to those who can understand 
about the double aeration of the soil, caused by 
every shower, from the air it drives before it and 
draws after in its train. No wonder, then, that a 
heavy thunderstorm will make the burnt-up pastures 
a lovely emerald green in the driest seasons. The 
bacteria had been working in the warm soil till 
the want of moisture and accumulation of nitrates 
prevented further vital action. Then came the time 
of short brown grass, which ‘“‘ burned’? more and 
more each day of brilliant sunshine. Broken weather 
and heavy rains dissolve the poisoning nitrates, feed 
plants with their rich store of food, and set the 
bacteria free to work by soaking everything with 
fecundating moisture and pare, cool air, which it 
brought entangled with it or inits train. The plants 
feed on the waste products of bacterial life, and the 
bacteria are busy purifying the soil by consuming 
all dead animal and plant substances, bringing them 
slowly into suspension and solution, ready for 
nitrification; fitting them for begioning the round 
of the life cycle once again. It is not much 
the presence of air in the soil as the presence of 
pure water and air together that makes a soil 
naturally fertile; and when the water is from the 
clouds it comes in the best shape, whether it be 
fluid or snow. Let those who find artificial manures 
cheap and paying use them as long as they will, 
or the soil will allow of it; but a gocd supply of 
organic matter in the soil seems to be nature's way 
of obtaining a growing fertility. The best manure 
yet made is that which the farm supplies through 
the bodies of its stock when fed on rich food. It 
is a good substitute for the work of the forest in 
making constant additions. of organic matter to the 
soil. If a uniform and steady growth in quality 
is the thing aimed at, there seems no other way 
in obtaining it, when the soil is a sufficiently rich 
loam to retain a store of plant food. Taere are 
sands so sieve-like and clays so stiff, that in one 
case the water washes everything away, and in the 
other it cannot enter to do its work at all. A siiff 
elay may grow good grass in time with 
care, but a barren sand is past praying for; if you 
add clay and lime in the right proportions to make 
it fairly good, you are buying your land a second 
time over for self or landlord, and can never hope 
for a return in on the outlay. “It never pays to 
make land where it can be bought ready in the 
neighbourhood. Give me a clay, or loam lying on 
the clay, the richer the better, and I will try to 
make the thing go; but a barren sand will hold 
nothing.’ It would be impossible for most of us 
in Jamaica to get enough animal manure of this 
kind. In the north where there are large cities 
where fat stock is in great and constant demand 
for the butcher, it pays farmers to stable or yard 
their stock and feed them by hand on highly con- 
ceatrated nitrogenous food, such as cotton seed 
meal, mixed with more bulky foods like hay, and 
sav- the manure, which is very rich in fertilizing 
elements, to apply to their fields; thas a double 
object is gained and there is no waste; the added 
weight of the cattle by the consumption of rich 
food pays the feeder, and the refuse saves the pur- 
cbase of fertilizers. What we must do, is to add 
potassic and phosphatic artificial fertilizers to our 
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soils (for neither is it possible to get a sufficiency 
of wood ashes to serve the same purpose) and grow 
leguminous crops, even if it should only be cowitch ; 
when such crops of peas and beans are so fertilized 
with potash and phosphates the bulk vegetation and 
the crop of seeds are both very large ; enough seeds 
may be saved for future crops, andif chosen, some 
may bo marketed if it is found to pay well enough 
to pick, shell, and cure; and the decaying leaves, 
stems and roots should then be broken up and 
mixed with the soil with fork or plough. This is 
copying vature’s methods of conserving the fertility 
of the soil. The grass sod is constantly withering 
away and new grass springs up and the old; when 
this goes on for many years there is a continuous 
addition of decaying vegetation forming a deeper 
and deeper layer of loam. Iu the forest the leaves 
and twigs drop season after season; then trees get 
old, rot and crumble away, so that thereis a con- 
stant addition of decaying vegetation covering the 
soil below where the roots are, and while the rain 
washes the fertilizing gases down, the rootlets strike 
upward eager toseize and absorb them. But nature 
works slowly, if surely, while man is impatient. 
So by planting peas and beans, which grow qnickly 
and feed partly on the air, absorbing the atmos- 
pherie nitrogen through their leaves, pumping it 
down into the soil through their roots and deve- 
loping profuse vegetation, the roots at the same 
time searching out and drawing up from the subsoil 
stores of potash which otherwise would have been 
locked up and unavailable to the principal crops, 
bananas or sugar cane, or whatever the crop may 
be, we can in three or four months, or at any 
rata twice a year, turn as much decaying vegetable 
matter rich in nitrogen and potash into the soil 
as nature might not do in many years in a forest. 
—The Journal of the Jamaica Agricultural Society. 
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IRRIGATED COFFEE. 


Mr. C. Meenacshayya writes:—Will you 
kindly permit me to supplement by afew words 
the letter which you published about irrigated 
eoffze. Most planters might have heard of the 
enormously large operations carried on by Messrs. 
Finlay, Muir and Co. in Travancore, in planting 
tex and coffee. One of their Chief Saperinten- 
dents, Mr. William Milne, under telegraphic 
instructions from Caleutta, paid a visit to my 
plantation here on the 3lst December, 1897, when 
my oldest plants were only two years old, plants 
which are now giving me about 7 ewts. crop. 
He was highly pleased, and told me that he was 
going to report very favourably. Under the im- 
pression that that Company might go in for 
irrigation coffee on a large scale in this Province, 
I mentioned the matter to the Dewan, Sir Seshadri 
Iyer, and he was so delighted with the prospect 
of that wealthy Company starting operations in 
this State, that he asked me to write to Mr. Milne 
giving assurance of every encouragement from 
the Durbar. I wrote to him accordingly, but I 
ascertained that the object of the visit was to 
see how far, if considered desirable, they might 
adapt their coffee-growing to a system of irriga- 
tion in Travancore. Mr. Brown, of the Cubbon, 
Bangalore, has a small plantation near Kengeri 
and he pumps up water from a perennial rivulet 
that runs below. I am not in a position to say 
what marein of profit can be attained if a small 
plantation is so expensively irrigated. There is 
a very large estate near Lavarakeri, about 15 
miles from Bangalore, where arrangements are 
made for pumping water, also from a perennial 
stream, to fill up tanks; but I understand that 
the object is to grow mostly paddy and sugar-cane, 
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though there is some coffee. A never-failing tank 
such as Berankenave or Marikanave will be the 
cheapesé source of water-supply. I would recom- 
mend the tormation of a Joint Stock Company 
amongst the planters, to raise a plantation ona 
large seale, say 500 or 1,000 acres under one of 
these tanks; the Durbar might be appealel to 
for granting land under special concessions. That 
acquired, the rest is plain sailing for which a 
small outlay will be adequate. Famine-years, as 
a rule, need not affect irrigated coffee. Famines 
occur, generally, not by a tetal failure of or a 
great deficiency in the rainfall of the year, but 
by unseasonable rains, when the dry crops, which 
are the staple food of the ryots, die out for want 
of seasonable rains; noamount of deluging after- 
waids could resuscitate them. A big deep tank, 
with a large catchment area, when once filled 
(it matters not in what particular month from 
June to January) will serve your plantation 
during the dry months.—M,. Mai, 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


Canapvian Fruit Exporr.—We learn from the 
Canadian Horticulturist for October that a cold 
storage car fur use on the Grand Trunk Railway, and 
special col! storage compartments of the same kind on 
board the steamer3, have been prepared in place of 
the unsatisfactory appliances hitherto in use. Man- 
chester will be the port to which the first shipments 
will be made,and should the results prove equal to 
ezpectations, other lines will be fitted up.—Gardeners 
Chronicle 


SprviAn Pruums.—From Belgrade we learn that 
during the present year, dried Plums to the value of 
6,000,000 francs have been exported from Servia, and 
Plum jam to the value of 2,400,000 francs. In the year 
1890, dried Plums were exported to the value of 
7,300,000 franc:,and jam to the extent of 1,300,000 
francs. Iv addition to all this,/considerable quantities 
of fresh Plums for use as table fruit, or for the menu- 
facture of spirits, are exported each year. A consider- 
able trade at one time existed with this country in 
dried Plums, but that has been sweptaway by exports 
from France and California of fruits which have under- 
gone a double drying process.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Conirers As Rain GauoGes,—According toa recent 
number oi the Revue Horticole, M. Felix Sahut has 
lately communicated to the Congres des  Societes 
Savantes observations respecting certain plants that 
act as registering rain gauges. ‘ Mention has already 
been made of the influence of certain more or less 
severe droughts in the French Mediterranean upon 
Pinus Lavicio of Corsica, and Cephalonian Fir. The 
lengthening of the branches of these two species is 
always proportionate to the quantity of rain falling 
during those months of the year when it is most pro- 
fitable to them. Co-efficients have been established 
indicating what the degree is for each month of the 
year. These co-efficients enable the relationship that 
exists between the amount of rain fallen, and the 
greater or less intensity of the vegetation which it has 
encouraged to be determined. It is shown that, under 
these conditions, it is possible to judge approximately 
the quantity of rain which has fallen by measuring 
exactly the length of the leader, or of the branch pro- 
duced yearly on these species of Pine, and \f the 
estimate is not absolutely proportionate tothe quan- 
tity of rain registered by the rain-gauge, it closely 
approaches to it; and a still closer estimation may be 
made by taking into account the relative value of the 
results produced by rain in the several months of the 
year. It is, therefore, possible, to a certain extent, to 
use plants specially selected for this purpese as actual 
registering rain-gauges,’—Revue Horticole. 
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NEW COFFEE SEED FOR B. C. 
AFRICA. 


Mr. Balfour Blair moved a resolution regard- 
ing the necessity of getting new Coffee seed for 
the country. Seconded and carried. The resolution 
was on the following lines :— 

This General Meeting of the B. C. A. Chamber 
of Agriculture and Commerce is unanimously of 
opinion that the Coffee seed should be imported 
into the Protectorate by H. M. Administration 
for the following reasons: : . 

(1 The present seed has manifestly deterio- 
ratel owing to continuous in breeding. Since the 
first Coffee plant was brought fo the Protec- 
torate from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, there have been very few importations of 
fresh seed and most of the importations which 
were made were not greatly successful so that 
nearly all.the plants in the Protectorate are 
from one plant and, as must infallibly happen 
in such cases, the stamina is steadily deterior- 
ating and cannot be improved without the in- 
troduction of a new vigorous strain. 

(2) In consequence of this large amount of 
in-breeding and the failure of stamina there is 
very grave risk of new fungoid and scale diseases 
breaking out the poorerifields, or, should any 
disease be accidentally imported the recent plants 
would have no strong existing power and would 
gsnecumb readily to any pest which, in the rresent 
circumstances, would mean the ruin of the Coffee 
industry. ; i 

(3) The deterioration of the present seed is 
noticeable in the number of weak seedlings which 
are produced from the seed ; in the failure to 
throw sound berry even in maiden crops; and 
ia the failure of whole districts and estates to 
produce good and sound crops. These failures 
are attribute! by many experienced planters to 
the deterioration of the seed. 

(4) Owing to the very strict Regulations 
against the introduction of seed from countries 
invested with Hemileia vastatriz, it has been 
impossible for Planters to import seed from nine- 
tenths of the Coffee producing countries of the 
world and those countries which from their proxi- 
mity to this Protectorate would be most suitable 
for seed purposes, such as india, Natal, ete., are 
absolutely debarrad. This Chamber has always 
loyally supported H. M. Administration in the 
Leaf Disease Regulations, but they cannot fail to 
point out that these Regulations, ach as a practical 
bar to the importation of new seed by private 
planters and hence onr request that H. M. Admin- 
istration should undertake this work. The few 
private importations which have taken place have 
mostly been trom Jamaica and owing to the long 
distance and-the delays incidental to private 
importation (owing to the Leaf Disease Regula- 
tions) these efforts have in many cases ended in 
failure as Coffee seel loses its vitality in less 
than six months. This Chamber is therefore of 
opinion that the importation could be undertaken 
most successfully by Government and they pledge 
themselves to bear any expense which might be 
incurred in introducing new seed. : 

(5) This Chamber would recommend that seed 
be imported by the Government direct from 
Jamaica (Blue Mountain Coffee), Trinidad, 
Brazil, Queensland, and any other places where 
H. M. Government find that there is no risk from 
Leaf Disease, such as the South Sea Islands some 
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of which grow Coffee. They would suggest that 
such seed should be sent direct to Zomba by the 
quickest possible route and distributed to Planters 
in conformity with their indents for which the 
necessary deposit money has been paid. 

(6) The Chamber recommend the above to the 
earnest consideration of H. M. Acting Commis- 
sioner as they are convinced that the matter is 
one of great importance and vital to the progress 
of the Coffee Planting industry of the Protee- 
torate whieh is in danger of extinction unless 
new and vigorous seed is introduced at an early 
date as is done in other Coffee growing countries 
of the world. 


——_—_—____¢__—_———— 


PLANTING NOTES. 


JAM FOR SoutTH AFrRicA.—The Imperial Govern- 
ment has arranged to obtain from New South 
Wales, for the use of troops in South Africa, 
300,000 lb. of Jam —peach and plum.—A griewltural 
Gazette N. S. Wales. 


Liguip MANURE FOR TOMATOES.—The follow- 
ing method of preparing liquid manure for toma- 
toes is recommended by a correspondent :—One 
peck of horse-droppings and half-peck of soot 
should be placed together in a bag, which should 
be sunk in any ordinary barrel with the head out, 
The barrel is then to he filled up with clean water, 
and the mixture may be used in the proportion ot 
one to four of clear witer until the soil about the 
plants is moist, This manure is suitable, not only 
for tomatoes, but for most other plants. In the 
case of tomatoes it would be an advantage to 
sprinkle a little of one of the cheaper torms of 
potash about the roots previously. Tomatoes do 
not require feeding with liquid or any other manure 
until the fruit is set and swelling freely. As the 
liquid is used, the barrel may be filled up with 
clear water, and after this hasbeen done once or 
twice the bag may bestirred round witha stick or 
spade, Inasmall garden the manure will list for 
three or four months, but when it is evident that 
the liquid is getting weaker, the manure and soot 
must be renewed,—Ibid. 


DRESSING FOR TENDER-SKINNED HoORSES.— 
Horses with delicate skins are specially subject 
to saddle-galls and sore shoulders, when worked 
to any extent in harness. Much may be done 
to render such animals less liable to injuries of 
this kind by the regular use of astringent 
applications calculated to harden the skin over 
their backs and shoulders. As dressings for this 
purpose, quite a number are employed by horse- 
owners in different parts of the country. One 
of the most popular, and also one of the most 
effective when properly prepared, is a home 
made decoction of oak bark. A brine made of 
common salt is also very extensively used, and 
usually with good results. Another excellent 
dressing, and one which is much easier to prepare 
than the oak-bark «decoction, is a lotion consist- 
ing of 2 dracbms each of alum and sulphuric 
acid in a quart of water. The parts which are 
liable to chafe should be freely sponged over 
with one of these dressings two or three times 
aday. After a time, skins so treated will 
harden, or toughen to such an extent as to give 
no further trouble.—Wattle bark broken up 
fine and stewel for several hours will make 
a good substitute for the oak-bark concoction, 
—EHachange. 
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CACAO INDUSTRY IN GRENADA. 


Cacao growing is the staple industry in the interest- 
ing island of Grenada. Its prosperity for many years 
when other portions of the West Indies were in a 
depressed condition was entirely due to the successful 
cultivation of cacao trees. With the view of drawing 
attention to the desirability of making every effort to 
maintain the productiveness of cacao estates in 
Grenada, the following interesting notes, written by 
Mr. George Whitfield Smith in 1892, are reproduced :— 

“Tt is pleasant to notice one of the few instances in 
Grenada of a Cacao estate where, as the result of a 
careful system of manuring and draining, the pro- 
prietor gets from only twelve acres of Cacao a 
return equal to what many others receive, from three 
times that area. I refer to Good Hope Estate in this 
island, owned by the Rev. G. W. Branch. On the 
advice of His Excellency Sir Walter Hely-Hutchin- 
gon, I called one morning on the proprietor, and was 
most courteously shewn over the whole plantation. 
Both Mr. Branch and his son, Mr. George Branch, 
most willingly afforded me all the information in 
their power. Wishing to be as clear as possible, I 
shall endeavour to adhere as closely asI can to Mr. 
Mr. Branch’s replies to my questions concerning the 
working of his estate. 

‘ «T have been the owner of the property for over twenty 
years. Good Hope contains 22 acres—eight acres of 
this are in canes and pasture. I estimate that the 
buildings, yard, and entrance occupy another two 
acres, so that my extent of Cacao cultivation cannot 
be much over 12 acres. I purchased the place for 
about £100; at thet timeit had a few neglected Cacao 
trees here and there. Many people ridiculed my 
attempt to grow Cacao there, as the land was consi- 
dered,by mcsi persons as almost valuless for that 

urpose. However, be that as it may, I could easily 
bostow £2,000 to-day onits security if I wished to do 
so. My soilis rather poor for Cacao when compared 
with many other places; as you will see, in many 
places there is a bed of ‘tuff’? not far from the su- 
face, and you know, when the tap root of a Cacao 
tree touches this, there is an end of the whole 
matter. 

‘How, then, do you account for the flourishing 
state of your trees, when, to judge from their size 
the tap roots must long since have come into con- 
tact with this layer of “ tuff”? 

‘My Cacao trees have no need so drive their tap 
roots very deep, as I will shew you when we are 
going through the orchard ‘The Cacao tree is natn- 
rally a deep rooter, but if it can meet with its 
nourishment near the surface it will undoubtedly 
develop its feeding spongioles wherever that nourish- 
ment is, andthat is what happensin the case of my 
trees. 

‘Please explain how you do this?’ 

‘Willingly. My cacao orchards are, as you observe, 
on the slope of ahill, skirting the sides; therefore, 
among the trees, I have roads cut by simply dig- 
ging down the slope to a level. These roads are 
sufficiently wide to admit the passage of a light 
donkey cart,and as they wind along the hillside in 
a corkscrew fashion you will understand how they 
serve atwo-fold capacity. First, they act as roads 
proper, and, secondly they act as drains, since a 
small canal always skirts the upper edge for the 
whole cf their length. Thus I have my Cacao field 
drained at regular intervals, and, in addition, my 
donkey cart can carry manure to any part of my 
estate.’ 

*How do you apply your manure?’ 

‘Very simply: I just have the cart filled, and the 
driver upsets if at regular distances over the lower 
edge of these roads. Ithen go round as I can find 
time andbury this in. I likewise collect all leaves 
and bush from time to time, and bury these also. 
You will now see the effects of my system. Look 
down onthe ground what you are walking on is 
not pure earth. Take upa handful of it. You will 
notice that it is a dense mass of fine rootlets or 
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spongioles! These have been called into being 
from the amount of nourishing material which they 
find here ready for them, and have no need to go 
deep in search of food, 

My system has converted the trees into surface 
feeders, and provided I keep them supplied with 
food Ican fairly be said to have them well under 
control. Now, without manure the case is different ; 
the tree has to push its tap-root deeper and deeper 
every year, in search of food, often it strikes “tft” 
or “clay ” then death ensues, Even when this does 
not happen, it stands to reason that a tree 
with a single tap-root supplied with afew scanty and 
half-starved rootlets, isin a poor way when compare 
with my healthy ard vigorous trees which have an 
abundance of young roots, al] eagerly sucking up the 
plant food around them. The good effect ofthis is 
easily seen when comparing the returns I get with 
those of neighbouring planters.’ 

‘What do you average as a return from your 12 
acres of Cacao cultivation ?’ 3 

‘About 87 bags per annum. This would represent 
a trifle over seven bags to the acre.’ 

‘The old trees which you found on the place 22 
years ago must be very old by this time: do they 
still bear vigorously ?’ 

‘Yes’ quite as well asthe young ones, and they 
seem good for many years yet, thanks to my manure 
system.’ } 

‘What do you consider to be a good yield per 
tree in pods per annum ?’ 


It would be difficult for me to answer this and 
indeed I havenever kept a record. My trees prac- 
tically never stop bearing, but my son counted 203 
ripe pods on one of the trees besides green fruit 
and flowers. As you can see most of them have 
each several dozen ripe fruit, green fruit, and flowers 
on them at the same time, so that my crop may be 
said to be continuous.’ ss 

‘Do you purpose extending your cultivation ?’ 


‘No; the remaining portion of my land is too mue 
swept by prevailing winds to be of any value for Cacao s 
besides, I find that it pays me better to keep a portion 
in cane cultivation or some other fodder, not from 
the profit to be derived from sugar, but because it en- 
ables me to feed my stock; withoat this 1 could get 
no manure, and without manure I could get no Cacao. 

look upon my stock, therefore, as part of my work- 
ing capital. People here seem entirely to forget 
this. I very often hear them speaking oi the hard 
work they are having to get their plantation ‘‘ covered 
in”? asthey callit, butif they knew what I know, 
they would findit more to their interest to keep one- 
fifth of their plantation in pasture Jands and fields of 
fodder plants, and to keep several heads of stock to 
fertilize the other four-fifths.’ AN 

‘What system do you adopt in storing your 
manure ?” ‘ 

‘The old Barbados system, which I have found to 
work so well. Ihave allmy animals kept in a pen, 
a portion of which is covered to afford protection 
in heavy weather. In this pen they stay nearly all 
the time that they arenot in use. Their excrement 
is consequently collected in one place. I regularly 
cover this over with cut bush and litter, and at in- 
tervals I spread a layer of mould over it, and recover 
with litter. The resultis, that at the end of a few 
months I have a mass five feet thick of the richest 
fertilizing material that I know of, and one that for 
our generous soil needs little assistance from chemi- 
cal manures, In addition to this I .use a large 
quantity of sheep manure, which I collect in a similar 
manner from my sheep farm at Point Saline.? 

‘Do you ever transplant your trees ?’ 

“Often: and here, again, the beneficial effects of 
my system become apparent. I take up large trees 
with pods on them. Thereis no danger. not being 
deep feeders, they give little trouble. Whena gap 
occurs through the death of a tree I fill it up as 
soon as possible.’ had awe Sy 
‘What do you doin the way of pruning? 
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"I go through regularly and often, and break off all 
young shoots, and cut out any dead wood. You will 
see that my trees are perfectly clean of vines and 
lichens. A tree can’t be heaithy that has the pores 
of its bark stopped with roots of parasiticial plants.’ 


‘What is your opinion about shade ?’ 


‘I find in my locality that shade is beneficial in the 
growing stage, but is inimical when the tree commen- 
ces bearing, at least heavy shade is. This holds good 
with even the ‘Criollo’’ Cacao, of which, as you see, 
Ihave a large number. With me this is one of the 
hardiest varieties, and bears profusely. My trees 
have crossed with each other andnow I have a great 
pumber of varieties shading off one into the other.’ 


‘Do you use any care in selecting seed?’ 


‘At first I wasanxious togetmy land planted up» 
80 raised whatever seed I could get. Now, I select and 
replace a bad variety with a good one whenever oppor- 
tunity offers.’ 


Do you grow other products with your young Cacao ? 


Always; such crops as yams, tannias, cassava, and 
canes come well with young Cacao, and, in my opinion 
rather do it good than otherwise, besides yielding catch 
crops of considerable value.’ 


| What processs do you adopt in picking and curing ? 


Do you separate the different varieties before sweating? 

‘With asmall cultivation like mine it would be 
difficult to get a sufficient quantity of Criollo or any 
other variety at any one time to set up separate 
sweating boxes. I see the advantages ofit, and regret 
that I cannot do so. My last account sales, however, 
are very satisfactory, and shew a receipt of 72 shilling 
er cwt., which, taking all things into consideration, 
is very fair indeed. The process of curing is that 

enerally pursued in Grenada, and needs no special 
explanation.” 


More recently the following suggestions have been 
prepared by this Department with the view of assisting 
ocal efforts to maintain andimprove the cultivation 
of cacao treesin grenada: 


Commissioner of Agriculture—to Governor of Windwar 
Islands. 
Barzsavos, 26th May, 1899 


Sir,—I have the honour to forward for Your 
Excellency’s information a Memorandum in duplicate 
prepared by this Department containing suggestion 
gor renovating old and neglected cacao trees on the 
ppper lands of Grenada. 


- 2, During my recent visit ‘to the island it was very 
forcibly impressed on my mind that, although the 
cultivation of cacao is steadily extending in the low- 
lands, the original areas planted in the mountains 
are gradually becoming unproductive. Hence it is that 
ghe exports of Grenada cacao have not increased in 
roportion tothe area actually planted. 


3. Inthe general welfare of theisland itis desir- 
able that the old cacao areas should receive special 
attention. Now prices are goodis a favourable oppor- 
tunity for doing so, and I would suggest that the 
subject be brought before the Grenada Agricultural 
Society with the view of eliciting the opinion of the 
members in regard toso important a matter. 


A. Itis possible thatthe Agricultural Society might 
assist small cultivators by affording information in 
regard to the best means for obtaining suitable manures 
at the lowest possible cost. It is desirable that all 
artificial manures supplied in the island should be sold 
under a guarantee that they contain the percentage of 
ingredients and the composition stated in the invoice. 
I would add that certified samples of imported manures 
forwarded to this office by the Government with a copy 
of the invoice would be analysed free of charge. 


I have, eto., 
(Sgd.) D. Mozrris, 


Commissioner of Agriculture 
for the West Indies. 
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MEmoRANDUM On methods torestore old and neglected 
cacao trees on the upper lands of Grenada. 

2. Pruning. All neglectedand badly formed trees 
should in the first place be carefully pruned. This 
operation might be undertaken after the crop, possibly 
the months of February, March or April would suit 
for this work. Cut out all dead wood and unhealthy 
branches. The utmost careshould be takento make 
all cuts perfectly clean, and as close to the main limb 
as possible. Too much importance cannot be attached 
to this point, especially asitis a practice in the West 
Indies to leave a small stump, of an inch or two in 
length. Whenever this happens it will be noticed the 
stump dies and decay spreads into the heart of the 
tree. Always trim the edges of a cut witha sharp knife 
The ensuresa more rapid healing of the wound, 

In the case of specially old cacao trees, it would 
be a good plan to make use of a sucker, preferably 
one springing from a point nearthe root, and allow 
it to grow upin the place of a parent tree. The old 
stem should then be gradually removed. By adopting 
this method and by paying proper attention to tillage 
and draining it is quite possible to transform, in a short 
time, an apparently hopeless field ufold cacao stems 
into a healthy bearing one. 

In very extreme cases it may be necessary to remove 
the parent stem altogether. This should bedone about 
2 feet from the ground, and one of the suckers allowed 
to grow up as described above. Where the main stem 
is entirely taken away the cut should not be made 
horizontally across the grain of the wood, but in a 
sloping direction, say at an angle of 450. The former 
method is strongly to be condemned as it allows the 
accumulation of rain water in the wood, tending to 
rot thestem and destroy the suckers. 

Lastly, it is advisable to dress all cuts with a mixture 
of coal tar and whale oil, in equal proportions. This 
not only encourages the formation of new tissues, but 
safeguards the wounds from the effects of rain and the 
attacks of the borer and other enemie: of the cacao tree. 

2. Cleaning the trees. By this is meant the removal 
of moss, ‘‘ Capitaine du bois ” (Loranthus), “‘ Love vine” 
(Cuscuta), and any other of the numerous parasitical 
plants which infest neglected cacao trees on the upper 
lands. The best season for this operation is during 
March and April. Showery weather shouldbe selected 
if possible,as at that time moss is easily removed, 
without the least injury to the bark of the tree. Blunt 
knives made of bamboo or preferably stiff fibre brushes 
should be used for the purpose. For removing “ Capi- 
taine du bois”’ all that is required is an ordinary 
cacao picking knife attached to a long stick of bamboo, 
Care must however be taken to completely remove the 
plant, as any portion of it left on the branch of a tree 
rapidly growsagain. The removal of the ‘Love 
Vine” (Cuscuta) is a more tedious operation. The only 
way in which it can be dealt with is to employ boys 
to climb the trees and toremove every particle of the 
plant by hand. The smallest portion left on a tree 
rapidly grows again. When this pest once becomes 
thoroughly established ina cacao field, it is then a 
most expensive matter to eradicate it. Apparently 
the plant is spreading in Grenada and every effort 
should therefore be made to keep it in check. 

3. Forking. With regard to the amount of forking 
reqaired for a cacao tree, the opinions of planters 
vary considerably. While some planters claim to have 
obtained the best results froma system of deep fork- 
ing and liberal root-pruning, others maintain that 
they prefer alight turning over or loosening of the 
soil with as little disturbance to the roots as possible, 
It is quite probable in the case of a perfectly healthy 
cacao tree with a well balanced head anda iull supply 
of leafy branches, that ary great disturbance of the root 
surface would not be beneficial. These conditions 
however do not apply to neglected cacao trees on the 
mountain slopes, Such trees, as a rule, have few 
branches; this indicates that they also have a corres- 
pondingly limited amount of roots. Deep forking and 
draining will be of immense value wherever this 
occurs. Care must be taken not to mutilate or break 
the large roots, as these serve to secure the upright 
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position of the tree in the soil. Any of the smaller roots 
which are unavoidably broken, during the operation of 
forking, should be cleanly cut back. New roots will 
spring from this point and continue to nourish the 
the tree, : 
Forking, by turning up soil, exposes it to the action 
of the sun andair. By this means the soil is loosened, 
the capacity for retaining air and moisture much in- 
creased, whileat the same time the removal of excess 
of moisture isgreatly facilitated. Asarule it will be 
Noticed that the soil around the roots of old and 
neglected cacao trees is water-logged and unwhole- 
some, No air can penetrate intoit, and, as the roots 
can only develop when air is present, itfollows there- 
fore that the growth of healthy rootlets insuch a soil 
is completely checked. It is also well known that 
chemical change can only take place in the presence 
of air. Such a change therefore is not ouly arrested, 
but injurious combinations arise which discourage or 
destroy the roots of plants. It is therefore evident 
that judicious forking increases the porosity of the 


soil. Its effectis further strengthened if all leaves 
and vegetable refuse are dug in at the same time. 
Vegetable refuse or humus performs a most 


necessary function in damp clay. It serves to keep 
the small particles of the soil farther apart, and it 
thereby permits the free admission of air, on which 
so many important changes and combinations de- 
pend. Itis doubtful whether it would be found 
advisable to bury vegetable refuse ‘in a green condi- 
tion in damp mountain lands. A better plan would 
be to allow it to become withered for a few days 
before digging it in. 

4. Drdéining. This naturally follows the operation 
of forking. When heavy rains fall on clay lands a 
certain quantity of the water is absorbed by the soil 
and the remainder either lies on the surface or is 
carried away by drains and streams. Some soils are 
extremely porous and rapidly part with their 
moisture after heavy rains, Claysoils, onthe other 
hand, retain water for too long a time, and thus 
become old and sour. The only remedy for this is 
drainage. 

It being established therefore that land is drained 
with the two-fold object of removing superfluous 
moisture and of promoting a free circulation of air, 
it isimportant toremember that, unlessthe water in 
asoil is keptin circulation, no air can enter between 
the particles of it. On damp mountain lands 
drainage has also another important office. It pre- 
vents landslips and washes, The rainfall is usually 
abundant in such localities and the soil cannot 
absorb the water asfast as it falls. Hence , land- 
slips occur. This never happens in forest land, 
because the soil is bound together with a network 
of roots. When however the forest is destroyed, ‘and 
the land tilled and planted with cacao, the loose soil is 
then easily swept away by heavy rains. After a 
shower each stream and watercourse demonstrates 
most clearly that a large quantity of surface soil 
has been carried away, until finally, unless care is 
taken to prevent this by a proper system of drainage, 
there isnothing left but the bare sub-soil from which 
cacao trees cease to obtain any nourishment, 

Surface drainage isthe only method practicable in 
cacao fields. Allsuch drains should be carefully laid 


out with a view to prevent washes. No 
drain should be made straight up and 
down the, face of a hillside. Advantage should 


be taken of ravines and natural water courses where- 
ever they occur and “contour ’’ drains, 18 inches wide 
and 2 feet deep, should be regularly led into them 
at a distance of 40 to 50 feet apart. These drains 
should be made at an incline of 1 foot in 15, according to 
to the steepness of the land. By having a system of 
drains made at any easy gradient, such as that above 
described, it is possible to recover a large quantity of 
the soil washed out of the land. It might be found 
beneficiai to have all contour drains cleaned out at 
yegular intervals during the rainy season and ‘the 
ould spread between the trees, — 
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5. Manuring isthe next step necessary to restore 
old cacao trees. Manures supply the soil with the 
food required by the plants. This food may be either 
deficient in the land itself or taken out of it by culti- 
vation. Tothe small grower pen manure would prob- 
ably prove of the greatest value. Pen or farmyard 
manure is what is known as a general manure, and can 
be applied with safety to all soils and to all plants. 
It isof the greatest value, not only on account of its 
manurial action, but also on account ofthe mechanical 
action, which the burying of large quantities of 
trash and other refuse exercises on the particles of 
the soil. Pen manure should always be applied 
about 4 feet from the stem of the tree, in a shallow 
trench, and should be lightly covered with soil. In 
cases where the soil has been long neglected and con- 
tains a large amount of sour organic matter, it may 
be fouud necessary to apply atop dressing of lime, 
afew months before using ;farmyard manure. Lime 
acts beneficially in many ways. It decomposes all 
kinds of vegetable matter in the soil and corrects 
any acidity due to the presence of organic acids. It 
also hasa good effect on the mechanical condition of 
soils. On stiff and retentive clays it pulverizes and 
lightens the particles, thereby improving the drainage 
and reducing any undue excess of organic matter. On 
soils deficient in available lime a top dressing of about 
4 tons per acre would probobly be; required. When 
applying calcareous manures they should be kept near 
the surface and not deeply buried in, as lime quickly 
sinks into the soil and has a tendency therefore to 
run away from the roots of the plants. 

Artificial Manures. Professor MHarrison after an 
exhaustive examination of the soils of Grenada re- 
commends generally Basic Slag or Thomas Phosphate 
powder. This should be applied broadcast in quan- 
tities of about 2 lbs, per tree on the forked surface. 
It should afterwards be lightly worked in and a top 
dressing ofabout { lb. of nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia per tree may subsequently be given. 
Governor of Windward Islands—to Commissioner of 


Agriculture. 
Windward Islands. 
Miscellaneous, 
No. 72, Grenada, 31st May, 1899 
Sir,—I beg to acknowledge and thank you for 


your interesting and useful letter G. 1439 of the 26th 
instant embodying suggestions for dealing with old and 
neglected cacao trees. 

2. Ihave directed the publication of your letter in 
the Official Gazette. Jt willalso be laid before the 
Grenada Agricultural Society as you desire. 

3. Too much importance cannot be attached to 
the question ofthe suitability and composition of arti- 
ficial manures locally importedfor usein the island. 
I had intended to have earlier written to ask you what 
quantity of each kind you required, and would suffice 
for purposes of analysis. Would it not help the 
question to have also specimens of soil from exhausted 
cacao areas? Kindly let me know.—I have, &c., 
(Sigd,) Atrrep Motoney, Governor 

— 


SOME FUNGI OF THE CACAO TREE, 
(With Plate.) 
BY J. H. HART F.L.S., 


zl Sunenoteudent Royal Botanic Gardens, Trini* 
ad. 

One of the earliest records of disease among 
cacao trees is that given by Long in his history 
of Jamaica. In 1671 Long states that there were 
as many as sixty-five “walks” in bearing, while 
in 1882, only small patches, of no great extent 
remained. Long also records that the Plantation 
were destroyed by a “ blast.” 

What this blast was there is little evidence to 
prove, but taking one interpretation of the word, 
“to xtrike with some sudden plague,” it may 
possibly have been. occasioned by the rapid spread 
gf some indigenous parasitic fungus. The time of 
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the occurrence has been fixed by a 19th, century 
-writer as ‘‘sometime during the last century.’ 

.. The late Sir L. A. A. De Verteuil, K.c.M.c., M.D., 
_in his book on Trinidad, page 431, states:—‘tThe 
prosperity of the Colony had now reached its 
culminating point, Cacao selling at a high price. 
But in the year 1727 according to Guimilla, not a 
disease exactly, but a blight attacking the pods 
‘under certain atmospheric influences, destroyed the 
crop,” Later, he records that the Forastero variety 
‘was introduced and succeeded beyond expectation, 
and writes. “It is this quality which is cultivated 
.inour days.” 

- In 1898 attention was specially called to a disease 
_which attacked the pods of cacao destroying a large 
.percentage of the crops in many districts in Trinidad: 

The matter was taken in hand by the Botanic 
‘Department and close investigation showed that the 

; pode were destroyed by a parasitic fungus which could 
_ be speedily propagated by inoculation with spores taken 
_from diseased fruit. Several culvures of the fungus 
Were made, and these, with other living materials, 
were sent to Kew for examination and report. 

The results of this examination were published 
‘in the “ Kew Bulletin’”’ for January and February 
1899, as follows :— 

‘* Microscopic examination revealed the presence of 
_two distinct fungus parasites; one being the well- 
-known Phytophthora omnivora, De Bary, a species 
‘closely allied to Phytophthora infestans, De Bary, 
the cause of the potato disease; the other a Nectria, 
_which, proves to be new to science, and will be known 
“as Nectria Bainiti. The Phytophthora was present 
_on all the pods sent and may be considered as the 
“cause of the present epidemic in Trinidad. 
“~The same, or a closely allied species, appears to 
“be the cause of the cacao-pod disease in Ceylon. 

PHYTOPHTHORA OMNIVORA. De Bary. 

“This fungus, 2s indicated by its specific name, 
sis not fastidious in its choice of a victim, and has 
been recorded as attacking various species of plants 
belonging to the following genera:— . 

Acer, Alonsoa, Abies, Cleome, Clarkia, Cereus, 
Epilobium, Fagus, Gilia, Larix, Lepidiium, Melocactus, 
Gnothera, Picea, Pinus, Solanum, Semnervivum, Salpi- 

“ glossis. 

If the fungus is confined to the fruit of the cacao 
“tree it is obvious that infection each season must 
_necessarily be derived from some outside source, the 
“spores for this purpose being in all probability often 
“produced on diseased fruit or ‘‘shells” lying on 
the ground under the trees; nevertheless, being able 
to leave on such a varietyZof host-plants, infection of 
B plantation for the first time might every possibly 
‘be attributed to wind-borne spores produced on some 
“other kind of host-plant. This may appear to be 
_ poor consolation. However, it is well to be in 
_ possession of all known facts and possibilities in 
“connection with the subject under consideration. 
©The life-history of the fungus is well known, having 


been carefully studied by De Bary, MHartig, and 
others, 
The conidial form of fruit appears as a very 


delicate white mould on the surface of the part 
attacked. The conidia or reproductive bodies are 
ovate or egg-shaped, being attached at the broad 
- end to avery slender stalk, which shrivels and liberates 
the conidium when mature, This condition of the 
_ fungus flourishes for a few weeks during the period 
of active growth of the host-plant; and as the conidia 
are produced in immense numbers and in quick 
succession, and are dispersed by wind, insects, or 
rain, being washed from diseased parts of a tree 
to healthy parts, it can readily be understood why 
the pest spreads so quickly when once established. 
Conidia that happen to alight on young pods ger- 
“minate at once, penetrate the tissues, and quickly 
‘produce a new centre of disease which furnishes 
more conidia in due time, 

Daring the period occupied in the production of 
‘fae external form of fruit described above, the 
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mycelium of the fungus spreads rapidly in the 
substance of the pod and gives origin to a second 
form of fruit imbedded iu the tissue of the pod. 
These reproductive bodies, known as resting-spores, 
remain for some months in a passive condition, 
and are eventually liberated by the decay of the 
pod: when they germinate, the bodies produced on 
germination being conveyed by wind to the young 
pods, germination in their turn, enter the tissue, and 
in a few days’ time produce the conidial form of 
the fungus on the surface of the pod. 

Preventive Measures.—lf it is ascertained that the 
fungus is not harboured by the other plants growing 
in the neighbourhood of the plantation, but is 
confined to the cacao trees, then prevention becomes 
aneasy matter. It depends on having every diseased 
fruit collected and burned; for the only possible 
cause of infection in the first instance must arise 
from the germination of resting spores developed in 
diseased puds, and so long as these are allowed to 
remain on the ground under the trees the disease 
will continue to spread. But the fungus may also 
attack other wild plants, and thus become firmly 
established and defy extermination. 

The following measures should be taken to combat 
the disease :— 

(1) Spray with Bordeaux mixture, commencing 
when the pods are quite young, and continuing at 
intervals of ten days. 

A dilute solution should first be used until its 
effect on the fruit and foliage is ascertained, A 
small quantity of dried blood should be dissolved 
and added to the mixture; its adhesive property is 
much increased and fewer sprayings are required. 

(2) Remove all diseased fruit from the tree, if 
practicable, otherwise a continuous supply of conidia 
will be furnished until the fruit decays. Do not 
allow diseased fruit or ‘‘shelis” to remain on the 
ground. All such should be collected and bnrned. 

(3) Endeavour to ascertain, by careful exami- 
nation, whether the fungus may not be also parasitic 
on other hosts; it very frequently attacks seedlings, 
and would be recognised by the wilting of the 
attacked parts, and by the delicate white mould- 
like conidial form of reproduction.” 

The disease had some years previously been observed 
in Trinidad, but no special study was made of it. 
It was detected by Professor Harrison in Surinam, 
and in Grenada by Mr. G. Whitfield Smith, but 
little notice however was taken of it until the end 
of the year 1898, when its rapid spread caused some 
alarm. 

The disease was observed to be most prevalent 
in places where the atmosphere was humid and where 
the pods had been allowed to rot beneath the trees, 

NECTRIA BAINI, Massee. 

“This parasite causes semi-circular dark blotches 

to appear on the pods, the diseased portion becoming 

soft and watery. At a later stage the blotches be- 
come covered with a lovely interwoven layer of 
yellowish-rust coloured or orange mycelium which 
is studded over with the minute red perithecia or 
fruiting organs of the fungus. 

This parasite may possibly be quite rare, but 
great care should be taken to arrest any attempt 
on the part of the fungus to attack the trunk of the 
cacao tree, for as already stated the destructive 
canker disease of Ceylon is caused by a Nectria.” 

‘“‘ Nectria Bainiit, Massee—Perithecia gregaria. my- 
celio maculiformi flavo—ferrugineo vel aurantiaco 
insidentia, sphaeroidea. rubra, lanosa, denum supra 
calvescentia, 300-350 Mzcrons diam. Asci cylindraceo- 
clavati, breviter pedicellati, octospori, 80—90x7—9 
Microns Spore distichw, oblongo-elliptice, utrinque 
subacute, 1 septate, 10—12 + 5 Microns hyaline.’ 
—Geo. Massee. 

“The Nectria appeared on two pods, and this 
again possesses Many points in common with the 
Nectria, which has caused such destruction to cacao 
trees in Ceylon by attacking the bark of the trunk 
and branches, as described by Mr. J, B, Carruthers, 
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At present, no mention is made of other other than 
the pod disease in Trinidad, but the fact of a 
parasitic Nectria being present, necessitates the prompt 
execution of measures calculated to prevent the 
parasite from extending its ravages.” a 

It will be seen therefore that the Kew authorities 
were of opinion that the Phytophthora was the cause 
of the destruction of the pods, and later evidence 
appears to confirm this view. 

There is however considerable danger to be appre- 
hended from the spread of Nectria, or second species 
discovered. 

Subsequently another, and yet un-named, species 
of Nectria has been found destroying the bark of 
cacao trees in Trinidad. Thus there are three dis- 
tinct fungi, which are known to attack cacao trees 
in Trinidad. 

It has been found that Phytophthora attacks pods 
at all stages of their development and frequently 
when partly ripe, and experiment proves that, owing 
to the attack of the fungus, there is a loss of weight 
of 25 per cent. in the beans produced, and, at the 
same time, a very considerable fall in their quality. 

In the old authorities quoted, there is some 
evidence that a disease existed which was very 
destructive to cacao, but the exact nature of which 
was undetermined, It is further reported that it was 
impossible to grow the indigenous varieties and an 
imported strain was introduced which proved to be 
more hardy. 

From the results of the attacks recently experienced 
coinciding in some points with the old records it is 
probably to be inferred that the diseases of the 18th. 
century were similar visitations to those of recent 
years. ’ 

There is distinct evidence, however, that the older 
kinds of cacao were not wholly obliterated, and that 
the introduced variety has since intercrossed with 
the original. It does not appear, however, so far 
as present imformation goes, that those strains 
bearing greater relation to the indigenous types, 
are more susceptible to disease than Jorastero, for 
the latter appears to suffer equally with others 
from the attack of Phytophthora. 

The evidence in support of the view that the 
older ‘‘ blasts” and ‘‘blight,’’ attacking the pods a 
century ago, are the same as those of to-day, is 
incomplete and wanting. The probability, however, 
that they are identical is an impression which is 
widespread. 

It would be no little satisfaction to the planter 
if they could be proved identical, as it would show 
the intermittent character of the pest, and relieve 
growers of the fear of constant attack. A fact, which 
favours their being identical, is their partial dis- 
appearance during the dry season of 1899 and 1900. 
This may however be due partly to the adoption of 
the measures of prevention which were recommended. 
So far as can be gathered from the evidence at present 

to hand, it would appear that although these fungi 
have only recently been discovered, and their life 
history and destructive character made known, it is 
probable that they have always been present, and, 
if sufficient care is exercised, may be kept within 
due bounds, and will not succeed in seriously damaging 
the crops. The character of the organisms and 
their mode of reproduction teaches that the care- 
less and. untidy planter will be the greatest sufferer, 
when a succession of seasons are, experienced favour 
able to their growth, while he who keeps his cultiva- 
tion clean, and in good order may expect to escape 
with minor injuries. 


ee et 


ANIMAL MANURES. 


A MALODOROUS subject is the dung-hill, withal it is 
one of great and growing importance to the agricul- 
turist and planter, lam afraid the best of us have 
more or less lamentably failed in grasping its full im- 
port in the economy of Agriculture, As usual in 
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matters of agriculture the Americans and Canadians 
are greatly tothe fore in entering deeply into the 
subject. 

I should suppose there is nothing more distressing 
to read than a lot of laboured satistics yet some statistics 
are really eloquent and interesting ofsuch a kind I con- 
ceive those in connection with manures of animal origin, 
For example the U.S A. Department of Agriculture 
ealculates there are in the States 16,000,000 horses, 
53,000,000 cattle, 45,000,000 hogs and 45,000,000 sheep 
and if these animals were kept in stalls the year round 
the fertilising properties of the manure produced 
would amount to 2,071,400,000 dollars. This enormous 
totalis derived froma consideration of the value of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash as commercial 
fertilisers. 

I suggest very seriously to the Indian Agriculturist 
that while we keep the mere phrase manure, we at the 
same time come toa serious consideration of the three 
great ingredients of soil fertility, namely, nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash; and look into the matter 
inthe same eminently practical business-like way 
the Americans do. A man seils 2,000 pounds of wheat, 
in that 2,000 lbs. of wheat, he has also sold approxi- 
mately R21-°8 worth of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash; that much of the fertility of his soil is gone in 
other words that much of his capital account is for the 
time being absolutely depreciated. And consequently 
unless such'an one means to deduct so much from cash 
account clearly he steadily works to nought, in other 
words he comes to a time when the sum total of the 
fertility of his soil is gone, save the indestructable 
residue, which will merely give the amount of crop 
derived from the fertilising properties of rain: and some 
consideration from rotation of crops, particularity 
legumes, This state of things may satisfy the Indian 
ryot, who apparently labours to merely live or rather 
exist, and whowould not labour at all if by any 
means he could exist without it: but the European 
planter, the intelligent zemindar, and the agriculturist 
who see some thing in life more than mere existence 
should bestir himself to a much fuller appreciation 
of the commanding importance of animal manures in 
agriculture. Elaborate and conclusive investigation 
into the character of animal manures reveala whole 
set of facts of great importance to the agriculturist; 
and many of which are sadly neglected, resulting in 
great loss to the soil and considerable revenue to the 
producer. First, it is important to note that very 
quickly after being voided animal manures commence 
to ferment : horse and sheep manure very rapidly, and 
pig and cow manure more slowly. This ferment is 
due to minute organisms belonging to two great classes 
those which demand an abundant supply of air and die 
without it, and those which grow without oxygen and 
die when exposed toit: known to science as aerobic 
and anaerobic ferments. In this matter of fermenta- 
tion lay a great deal, indeed all the possibilities of a 
rich fertilising manure, ora blackened mass of com- 
paratively worthless material largely depleted of its 
nitrogen, and phosphoric acid and potash. 

Dr. Voelcker’s experiments show that manure pre- 
served in heaps under cover aftera year had lost 14 
per cent of its nitrogen, the same exposed 30 per cent, 
and in thin layers exposed 60 per cent'at the end of 
one year. Hlaborate experiments by the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture show that after three 
months about, noadvantage accrues from keeping 
manure, on the contrary a steady depreciation seta 
in. It would appear that by this time the micro- 
organisms of the manure and which, by the way are 
largely excreted with the manure have done their 
work of breaking up and simplifying the organic 
portions of the manure quite sufficiently and that after 
this period further decomposition out of the soil is 
more likely to represent a loss than gain of soluble’ 
fertilising matter, particularly nitrogen. This apart 
the case is made out most abundantly fora system of 
preparing manure, so that it shall retain all or nearly 
allits fertilising properties, 7.c. its nitrogen, potash, 
and phosphoric acid, and this can only be done to thg 
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best advantage under cover where -it is not exposed 
directly to the sun, but most of all to heavy rains. 
Manures allowed to ferment their own way, and ex- 
posed to all weathers are very far from being what 
they look tobe; indeed they may be likened to the 
glitter without the gold, the form without the substance 
and since a worthless manure costs just as much to 
put on the field as a good one, the veryserious loss is 
inexcusable. A simple and_ effective, and cheap 
arrangement is that of the French agriculturist who 
make up two flats with cemented inclined bottoms and 
between the two isa pit cr small well, and into this 
is inserted a cheap manure pump for the purpose of 
systematically pumping out the drainings on to the 
munure heaps; ifthe draining is insufficient then 
water isaddedin droughtly weather. The cardinal 
principle is to prevent a violent ferment which 
sufficient moisture does, but the manure should also 
be compactly and firmly built up, so as to exclude 
excess of air which would give the aerobic ferment 
too much scope for action to the detriment of the 
manure. This is especially applicable to horse manure 
which ferments rapidly and violently, unless thoroughly 
wetted and well compacted. All sorts of odd places 
may do for the purpose of preparing manure where it 
exists in only reasonable quantities, but it should be 
under cover of some kind. The manure must be 
uniformly mixed, and if need be wetted and kept from 
start to finish thoroughly moist and all drainings 
regularly returned to the manure: then when the 
manure is ready it should ‘be promptly put on the 
field and ploughed in, or if this is not convenient I 
suggest the covering of it up witha layer of soil until 
required. Experimentsand analyses goto show that 
manure merely tossed intoa pit or heap and exposed 
to the elements lose half its fertilising matter in 
six months, while on the contrary carefully preserved 
and made manure under cover makes a difference 
of ten bushels of wheat and four tons of potatoes per 
acre. 


People in this country seems to hold a high 
opinion of cow manure, but the U. S. A. Department 
of Agriculture gives the relative fertilisiug value of 
manures as follows:—Poultry, sheep, pigs, horse, cows 
thus it will be seen cow manure comes last, but the 
sum total of manures from a cow is more than 
double that from a horse in the course of a year and, 
moreover, the fertilising value of a manure does not 
exhaust its value by any means least of allin a tropi- 
cal country like India: a good dressing of cow 
manure will last much longer and _ show ite effects 
long after a similiar dressing of horse manure has dis- 
appeared. 

Numerous analyses show that the value of all 
animal manures bears a direct relation to the kind 
of food they receive. For example, linseed and 
cotton seed meal abstract from the soil per ton 105 
and 185 lbs- of nitrogen respectively. Turning toa 
table showing the amount of nitrogen in manure 


from many kinds of feeling stuff, linseed meal figures - 


at 16 dollars worth of nitrogen per ton of manure. 
Cotton seed meal at 20 dollars ditto whereas turnips 
_ figure at 0°48 and Indian corn meal at merely 453 per 
_ ton and so on, 

Analyses show that all manures contain from 50 to 
95 per cent of the fertilising matter contained in the 
food stuffs consumed, soit necesarily follows that the 
value of manure can be gauged roughly from the 
nature of the food given. 

Animals which have reached maturity and do not 
grow, more or less, excrete practically all the fertili- 
sing matter of the food stuffs consumed. On the 
other hand milch cows and young growing animals 
excrete from fifty per cent of the fertilising matter 
consumed, 

The urine of animals varies considerably, but it is 
highly important to note the urine is even more 
available than tha manure of some animals, con- 
taining asit does a large percentage of perfectly 
soluble fertilising matter, especially so in the case of 
fagxses, and gheep, but analyses show that prine; is 
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nearly wholly deficient in phosphoric acid and that by 
far the best plan toobtain an uniformaly high fertili- 
slog manure is to usethe urine with the solid manure 

The following table shows the immense importance 
of securing the urine of all animals, and represents 
the amount of nitrogen in solid and liquid after 
complete removal of water from both :— 


Nitrogen, 
Solid Liquid. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Horses 2:08 a 10°9 
Cows os 1:87 10:0 
Swine Ae B00: Zi Srieee 12°0 
Sheep eee 1:78 10°4 


Generally one-half and sometimes much more of 
the nitrogen excreted will be found in the urine and 
a large portion of the potash, but little or no lime or 
phosphoric acid. Nearly, all the potash and phos- 
phoric acid in food stuffs is excreted by animals; and 
the urine is much richer in nitrogen than the solid 
matter, hence combination of both is the best of all. 

But since urines aie especially rapid and effective 
in setting up ferments, care at all times is required 
never to allow the heaps to over ferment or become 
dry, otherwise the loss of nitrogen in the shape maibly 
of ammonia becomes very great. 


CONCLUSION. 


(1) It isa matter of first class paying importance 
for the agriculturist to give the strictest attention to 
his manure heap; (a) for the high rate of fertilising 
matter properly managed it muy contain: (b) for the 
additional value in aerafing and keeping the soil in 
good physical condition. 

(2) Animal manures should be systematically kept 
moist and inthis country well ‘compacted into firm 
heaps under cover out of the way ofthe fierce sun- 
heat and rains. 

(3) No good purpose is served in keeping manure 
after three months out of the soil, but if unavoidable 
a good plan would be to cover over the heap witha 
good layer of soil. 

(4) Cow and pig manures being of a slow, steady 
fermenting character should be mixed with rapid 
highly fermenting manuressuch as horse and sheep. 

(5) itis highlyimportant to secure all urine and 
incorporate it with the manure. : 

(6) The fertilising value of all animal manures bears 
a direct relation to the quality of the food stuff the 
animals receive, highly fed animals giving rich manures 
and poorly fed ones light manure, 

(7) The following substances are good for fixing the 
nitrogen of manures and generally preserving them 
—superphosphate, gypsum, and kainit (a manufac- 
tured form of potash) for cow and horse manure at the 
rate of about alb.per 1,000 lbs. of manure and for 
sheep and pig manure about 4 ounces per 1,000 lbs. 

CAMELLIA. 
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Banana CALtIvATION in F1s1.—'’he exportation of 
fruits, and especially of Bananas, continues to rise, 
and according to the report of the German Consul, 
the value of the exports rose from £25,477 in 1898, 
to £30,606 in 1899. Nevertheless this crop is consider- 
ably less than could be obtained. The plants are 
subject to a disease, the cause of which is not as 
yet ascertained. During the first year no injurious 
appearances are remarked, and the plants bear 
handsome bunches of fruit, but suddenly they be- 
come unhealthy and must be grubbed up. With 
the aim of overcoming the disease, new plantations 
are laid down, but under the disadvantage of getting 
always further from the seaports. Some of the 
planters are importing varieties of Bananas from 
other countries,in the hope of obtaining one or 
more 
Chronicle. 


which may resist the disease.—Gardeners’ 
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hard work and devotion to their duties, 
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COFFEE IN DISTANT LANDS: 
GUATEMALA. 
In a short notice issued by one of the principal 
London commission houses, in March of this year 
(1900), we find the following words :— 

“The quality of coffee trom Guatemala up to 
date leaves much to be desired this year, and 
the great defect is frequently noticed that it 
has not been sufficiently dried, a fault which 
causes the fruit to suffer much both in colour 
and quality, Once more we advise our friends 
the planters to see that their coffee is perfectly 
dried, otherwise they expose themselves to inevit- 
able losses.”’ 

Such remarks call for no comment, only reason- 
able carefulness is needed so avoid such criticism 
as this. 

The political disturbances of the autumn of 
1897 were the cause of the planters losing a great 
part of their crops that year, owing to the Indians, 
who contract to come down for the picking 
season, remaining away through fear of being 
forcibly enlisted for the army. The most. pro- 
ductive coffee district was also for some time 
in the hands of the revolutionists. These circum- 
stances combined with the serious fall im prices 
that took place in the marks of the world had 
as a result, that the small quantity shipped, 
which was mostly of an inferior quality hardly 
paid the shipping expenses, to say nothing of the 
working expenses of the plantations. As a rule, 
also, the planters were left without any funds 
to keep their lands in good order free from 
weeds, which grows very rapidly here, greatly 
prejudice the bearing powers of the trees so that 
the foreign houses very reluctantly had again to 
provide funds to their customers in order that 
the following crop should not be lost. That crop 
(1898) again turned out very small, the planters 
had been properly eared for, for the owners 
only being able to do the most necessary work 
on them, and being deeply in debt they began 
to get disheartened. The prices of the coffee 
continued to fall heavily, and coffee-planting 
seemed, in this country at least, to leave a 
serious loss on the year’s working. 

As a consequence very little re-planting was 
done, and as this was also omitted to a great 
extent during the preceding two years, and old 
trees are continually going out of production, 
the next crop will also be likely to suffer some- 
what as regards quantity, and perhaps quality, 
as the young trees give the best beans. 

As regards the crop of 1899, now being shipped, 
it is again found to be below the average, but 
all is not yet shipped and statistics are not to 
hand. 

The quality is also said not to be as good as 
in former years. The weather last year was not 
favourable to the growing berries, and the pro- 
duct has sutfered both in colour and in size. 

On the other hand the prices realised in Hurope 
have been so far highly satisfactory, owing to 
an improvement in the position of the coffee 
market in general and probably owing also to 
the falling-off in the shipments from - Brazil. 

If this rise in prices continues, it is quite 
possible that many planters who appeared some 
months ago to be hopelessly involved may, by 
come 
well out of their financial difficulties. In order 
that they may so extricate themselves, however, 
it will be necessary not only that prices of coffee 
remain high, but also that internal tranquillity 
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should reign in the country, so that labour can 
be obtained, and also that the tax on the export 
of coffee should not be raised again immediately 
now that it appears that coffee-planting is once 
more a profitatle form the industry. — 

_ The high rate of exchange has of course 
immensely benefited planters as the expenses 
of production, shipping, etc., are paid by them 
in the depreciated currency of the country. 

The cost of production varies considerably in 
every district, but, putting it roughly, including 
shipping and forwarding expenses at 20 dol. per 
quintal, and the net result after sale of the 
coffce at 40s. per quintal, it will be seen that 
if the exchange were at 100 per cent. as it 
was a few years ago, before the commencement 
of the present economic crisis, there would be 
no profit at all. Consequently the present momen- 
tary prosperity of the coffee-planters depends 
almost entirely on the high rate of exchange, for 
it is certain that wages, etc, would not be 
correspondingly reduced should the natural 
currency again fall to par or to within 100 per 
cent. 

The planters who owe no money abroad, but 
who in times of prosperity borrowed money of 
the banks here and thus only have to pay in 
the depreciated currency are, of course, very 
favourably placed. For instance, local buyers 
of cotfee, at one time a month or two ago, paid 


freely the price of 65 dol. a quintal of parchment 


coffee, and as it probably did not cost more 
than 15 dol. a quintal (actual cost of labour 
without interest on debts or capital) the planter 
is in a position to credit his bankers a_ fair 
proportion of his debt including over-due in- 
terest, and retain a sufficient sum for working 
expenses during the year. Those (the great ma- 
jority) who borrowed gold in Europe are unfor- 
tunately not in such a happy position, for al- 
though they are also slightly better off for the 
rise in prices their profits when converted into 
gol do not leave them much with which to pay 
their debts and carry on the work of their 
plantations. 

The Director-General of Agriculture, a Depart- 
ment of Government only founded in the middle of 
the year, has issued an interesting report to the 
Minister of Public Works, in which he explains the 
efforts the new department are making to encourage 
and improve agriculture throughout the country 
Yo this effect a circular was addressed to each de- 
rartmental political chief calling on him to forward 
a yearly report of the agricultural and other works 
and statistics of his department. This being quite 
an innovation, the reports returned at the ‘end of 
the past year leave something to be desired in the 
way of detail, especially with regard to agriculture, 
but, on the whole, a decided impetus seems to have 
been given to the great national industry, and fuller 
and more trustworthy statisties are forthcoming 
than have ever before been obtainable. 

The Director-General says :— 

‘¢ The programme traced out for this department 
by the laws under which it is established is very 
wide, and if the circumstances of the Treasury were 
other than they are something would already have 
been done to encourage the various branches of in- 
dustry under its care, by means of spreading widely 
a knowledge of. the modern system of cultivation 
by the distribution of pamphlets and paper on agri- 
culture, seeds, pants, ete., all of which, however, 
would have necessitated outlay, which, for the 
present, Government is unable to make, 
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“The department has every confidence in the 
good results which agricultural experiments will 
yield in countries which, like Guatemala, may be 
said to be beginning to learn the art of cultivation, 
because the conviction of the truths spread in print 
is not grasped by the minds of the majority of 
agriculturists except when impressed by practical 
results.” 

The Director points out that a coffee planter may 
learn many useful lessons by watching the results 
of the methods employed by his neighbours, engaged 
in the same pursuit, and that as he studies the 
methods of others who grow various diffierent pro- 
ducts, his general knowledge of agriculture will be 
greatly increased. In view of these opinions, the Di- 
rector proposed to the Minister of Public Works the 
establishment of a model farm on the National 
lands as soon as the financial difficulties in the way 
should have beeo overcome. 

Various examples of the efforts of the department 
to encourage auriculture and implant confidence 
as to its impartiality were given, as for example 
labourers who had been sent by the local authori: 
ties in different departments to work on the planta- 

‘tions near the coast av the very moment when they 
were commencing to sow wheat and maize were 
upheld in their complaints, while, at other times, 
labourers ordered to work on the roards at the 

’ time of the coffee harvest, thus depriving the plant- 

ers of labour at the most important period, were 
sent back to the harvest. 


On the future of coffee production, the Director 


writes :— 

“This department under my care considers that 
the almost prohibitive duties which exist on coffee 
in toreign countries will always be an obstacle to 
aay scheme having for its aim the generalisation 
of coffee in the world is enormous, and as this in- 
creases, the consumption does not seem to increase 
at the same rate. ‘he instability of the merket 
for this fruit commenced about two years ago, 
and we can judge of the results by the compromised 
condition in which these countries find themselves 
which have devoted themselves entirely to its cul- 
tivation. 

“Tf for reason extraordinary we are still per- 
mitted to keep our place in the markets of the 
world, we must seize the opportunity ‘o think 
for the future. 

‘‘ Long is the list of vegetable products which 
we can export, with greater advantage than coffee 
perhaps, and certainly without running the risks 
to which is exposed a fruit produce by all the 
continents of the world with the exception of 
Europe. We have a multitude of plants whose 
utility we scarcely suspect, but which are well- 
known and valued abroad, plants which grow 
wild in our fields and which are continually des- 
troyed as their value is unknown. 

‘Such for example is the plant which the Indians 
use for thatching their houses, and whose long, 
flexible and strong roots are used abroad in the 
manufacture of brushes, brooms, &c. 

“This product is well-known in Europe, and 
Mexico exports this plant alone to the annual 
value of 3,000,000 dol., the preparation being of 
the most simple nature and consisting only in 
pulling out the roots with care not to break it, 
washing it and drying if in the sun. 

“The value of this product in New York varies 
from 7 to 17¢. gold per lb., and the cost of pro- 
duction and transport does not amount to 5c. 
We must also remember that this plant is ob- 
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tained in districts so arid as not to permit the 
cultivation of other planters and that the severity 
of the climate does not affect it, which has 
fruites, recommendation.”—Planting Opinion. 


a - 
PLANTING NOTES. 


“West InpiAn Butuerin,”—The fourth number ,of 
the first velume of the West Indian Bulletin includes 
paper on: Moth Borer in Sugar Cane, by H. Maxwenn 
LeErrRoy; Sugar Cane Experiments at Barbados, by 
Prof. J. P. p) AuBoauERQvE, and J. R. Bove ; Experi- 
ences with Seedling Canesin British Guiana, by F.J. 
SGARD; Sugar,Cane Experiments in Louisiana, Fixation 
of Atmospheric Nitrogen by Leguminous Plants; Tree 
Planting in Antigua, and Care of Pasture in Autigua 
by the Hon. Francis Watts; Cacao Industry in Grenada 
Fungi on the Cacao Tree, by J. H. Harr; Agricultural 
Education in English andin French Rural Schools ; 
and Fumigation of Seedsand Plants. The article 
mentioned above on the Caca disease is accompanied 
with an illustrative plate-—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Trrerx 1,010 Years Orv.—Experts seem to be divided 
as to which of the two hard woods—Jarrah and 
Karri—of Western Australia is the most durable 
Jarrah wood piles 2 feet 2 inches square, driven 
thirty-three years ago at the Largs Bay pier, were 
found on examination to be as sound as the day 
they were put in, Some specimens of Karri wood 
taken from a fence were examined in London, and 
though the wood had been underground for twenty- 
five vears it was perfectly sound. A specimen of 
Jarrah wood under similar circumstances showed 
serious decay. Timber of the Tamarisk or Shittem 
wood has been found perfectly sound in the ancient 
temples of Egypt in connection with the stonework 
which is known to be at least 400) years old.—Journal 
of Hoticulture. 


LAvenDER Farminc.—Why not earn a living by 
farming? That is the latest hint to the pel Bese a 
woman with acertain amount of capital. At Mitcham 
Willington, Sutton, Banstead, and through the neigh: 
bouring districts vast quantities of scent-producing 
crops are grown. A contemporary describes a recent 
visit to one of these scent farms, occupying an 
area of over 600 acres, covered with broad breadths 
of Lavender, Peppermint, Rosemary, Camomile, and 
Pennyroyal. In the centre of one field of Lavender, 
comprising some 70 acres, the owner has erected a 
two-storied chalet, from which commanding views 
are obtained of all the neighbouring fields. It was 
delightful in such a breezy atmosphere to breathe 
the delicious odours given off under the influence 
of a July sun, the power of which puts strength 
and merit into the oily organs of the purple blue 
spikes which wave in every direction. As there 


-must always be a world-wide demand for these sweet 


commodities, it would seem to be an undertakin 
eminently adapted for ladies. Firstly, the right ind 
of land must be acquired, a deep sandy loam 
preferably overlying chalk. A plantation of Lavender 
stauds four years, and it costs about £40 per acre 
to prepare and put out the young plants, so that 
thero is but trifling return the first year; after this 
they commence to be productive, and in favourable 
times the crop will give from 20 to 30 lbs. weight — 
of oil per acre, which in good quality is worth about 
40s. per lb. The fine odour and strength of the 

British product makes it worth from four to six 
times that of continental growth. August is the 
month for cutting and distilling. As the season 
approaches all is bustle and activity. Lavender is 

cut with a sickle, laid with regularity in mats 

carried to the great vats, and after a boiling process 
of about two hours’ duration the rich oil comes out ' 
through its proper channel, and is soon prepared 

for the wholesale druggist to handle.—Journal of 
Horticulture. 
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PEARL OYSTERS AND PEARL 
FISHERIES : 


MEETING OF THE CEYLON BRANCH ROYAL 
ASIATIC SOCIETY ON OCTOBER 27. 


The meeting on Oct. 27th at the Colombo Museum, 
was one of the most successful and interesting 
to the general public of those which have been held 
for a long time past by the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The presidency of His Excellency the 
Governor added distinction to the occasion and 
assisted towards attracting alarger audience than 
even the great interest of the subject might have 
secured. ‘The number present would doubtless have 
been increased but for the heavy rain which was fall- 
ing sometime before the meeting began, His Excel- 
leucy, in the speech of the evening, was in one of 
his inimitably happy moods, drawing together the 
threads of the discussion in dexterous fashion, 
Illuminating all with abundance of humour and 
adding just so much official encouragement as 
regards the development of onr pearl fisheries as 
was generally to be desired. The discussion elicited 
by Mr. Collett’s excellent paper and Captain 
Donnan’s practical remarks was valuable as well 
as full of interest. 

H.E. the Governor, Sir West Ridgeway, pre- 
sided, and was supported by the Bishop of Colombo, 
Mr Oliver Collett (the reader of the paper), Mr 
John Harward, Mr R Ponsonby, P.S. to the 
Governor, and Mr Gerard A Joseph; while among 
those present were :—The Hon. H H Cameron and 
Mrs Gameron, Mrs Coilett, Mr S M Burrows, Capt. 
J Dounan, Mrs and the Misses Donnan, Mr and Mrs 
Ferguson, the Misses Ferguson, Mr R H Ferguson, 
Mrs Collett, MrS JC More and Mrs More, Mr 
A Haly and Miss Haly, Mr F Crosbie Roles, Mr 
C Harward, the Rev. W Rand Mrs Peacock, Mr 
and Mrs Frederick Lewis, Miss Halliley, Mr H J 
C Prior, Mr E E Green, Mc C M Fernando, Dr. 
W G VanDort, Miss VanWort, Mr H VanDort, 
Mr A F Mahn, Dr. WH de Silva, Mr W E 
de Silva, Mr P E Morgappah, and a number of 
others. 

After the minutes had been confirmed, the 
foilowing new members were elected :—Messrs. 
J W Xobertson, w.a.D., J Perera, and A F Mahu. 

His Excellency then introduced Mr. Collett, 
who proceeded to read his paper :— 


MR. COUOLLETT’S PAPER. 


The Pearl Oyster Question, which has always 
had a special interest for the Members of this 
Society, has of recent years become one of grow- 
ing general importance; for, in proportion as 
diamonds are becoming more plentiful, the demand 
for pearls, asornaments, is likely to increase. 

It might be said that there is little that is 
new to be discussed before this Society regard- 
ing pearl fisheries, seeing that the subject has 
already found able mention in two valuable con- 
tributions to our Journals,* But, hitherto, no 
attempt has been made to treat the matter from 
a zuvological standpoint, or to go over the field 
of research systematically, with aview to show 
in what special particulars the methods em- 
ployed in conducting the various pearling in- 
dustries of the world chiefly differ. 

I now propose, therefore, to lay these aspects 
of the matter before you, and at the same time 

* (1) Vane, ‘Pearl Fisheries of Ceylon,’ Journal, 
R.A.S. (C.B.), 1887, vol. X., No. 34; (2) A.M. 
Ferguson, ¢.M.c,, Address on the “Jubilee Pearl 
Fishery ” at the Conversazigne gf the R.A.S, (C,B.), 
aa 26, 1887, 
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to endeavour to bring toa focus al] 
information thatis up to the preser 
on the subject of pearl fisheries. 


And first let me remark, in regard to tne 
term ‘ fisheries,” that its employment here is, 
in a strictly scientific sense, incorrect, since the 
animals by which pearls are produced properly) 
belong to the class Mollusca, and not to that 
of Pisces. However, in this connection we chance 
to have the opinion of an eminent zoological 
authority. 


Lecturing, in 1895, at the Royal Colonial {n- 
stitute” upon ‘* Whales and Whale Fisheries,’’ 
the late Sir William Flower, then Director of 
the British Museum (Natural History), re-' 
marked :— 


“Tt happened tomea few years ago to receive a 
semi-official inquiry from, the Colonial Office as to 
whether a lobster was a fish, because an important 
point in the dispute between the French and English 
about the Newfoundland Fisheries depended upon the 
interpretation of an old treaty in which the word 
‘fish’ occurs. After giving the modern naturalist’s 
definition of a fish, by which a lobster is clearly 
excluded from the class, of course, [found it necessary 
to remind my correspondents that in such a case the 
real answer to the question lay in the sense in which 
the word was used at the time of the treaty, and by 
those who were parties in drawing it up,and if that 
could be ascertained it would be more to the point 
than the strictest of scientific definitions. Now on 
turning to what was inthe beginning of the present 
century, our greatest authority on the meaning of 
words, I find in Johnson’s Dictionary (1 now quote from 
Todd’s edition, 1818) ‘fish’ defined as ‘an animal 
that inhabits the water.’ Without doubt this was the 
general and popular view, as the universally used 
expressions shell-fish lobster and oyster fisheries, whale 
fisheries, and even seal fisheries abundantly testify. I 
therefore cannot say that in a certain vague and 
antiquated senseof the word, ‘fish’ may not be 
appliedto the animals of which I propose to speak 
to you.” 

The seeker after detailed information con- 
cerning pearl oysters does not find an abundance 
of material at hiscommand. On the contrary, 
the literature dealing with these animals is ex- 
tremely poor and deficient. It is a remarkable 
fact that although countless references to pearls 
oceur throughout history, and although the many 
published accounts of the pearling trade form 
quite a literature in themselves, there exists at 
the: present time but one work in the English 
language devoted to pearls, their history, pecu- 
liarities, and various uses, and no single work 
(so far as Lam aware), in any language, which 
gives an account of the natural history, habits, 
and instincts of the animals by which pearls are 
produced. 


At the present time information upon 
these points is only to be _ obtained 
by laboriously searching over the many 


scattered statistical reports issued from different 
pearling stations. As a rule, these reports are 
drawn up for purely commercial purposes, or with 
the object of laying down rules and regulations 
for the conduct of the fisheries. Yet, here and 
there, valuable zoological observations occur, by 
means of which itis possible to form some idea of 


* Proc, Roy. Col. Institute, 18995. 

+ ‘Pearls and Pearling Life.’”—E. W. Streeter, 
London, 1886, 

Note.—‘‘Gold, Gems, and Pearls in Ceylon and 
Southern India ’’—published by the Observer Press in 
1888—contains much yaluable information on the 
Ceylon fisheries, ~~ 
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the biological conditions which exist at different 
pearling centres. And from such sources as these 
a great part of the material here dealt with has 
be:n derived.* 

VARIETIES OF PEARL OYSTERS. 

Pearls are produced by quite «a number of 
different molluses, and some of these are very 
widely distributed, Among the bivalves, the 
great Lridacna, the common oyster (Ostra edulis), 
and many species of Pinna produce pearls. 

They are also found in certain species, of Unis 
and Anodonta—tresh-water shells—which iur- 
nish the river pearls of Europe and North 
America. Certain univalve shells also produce 
pearls, for example :—Strombus gigas, the 
giant ‘* conch-shell,” and several species of Twi 
binella. These produce the pink pearis of the 
Bahamas and of the West Indies generally. 

The ordinary pearls of conimerce may be divided, 
roughly, into two classes, viz., talse or ‘‘ seed” 
pearls, and true or “‘ Oriental” pearls. The two 
kinds differ greatly both in beauty and value, 
and are produced by two very distinct genera of 
shells. These are (1) Placwna, with a single 
pearl-bearing species, which belongs to the family 
of Anomiide; and (2) Meleagrina, which 
includes several pearl-bearing species, and which 
belongs to the family of Aviculide. 

Placuna placenta, commonly known as the 
66 window-shell’* of the Chinese (because its semi- 
transparent valves are frequently used in China 
for illuminating dwelling-houses), is the ‘“‘pearl 
oyster” of the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, 
Karachi, the Bay of Tamblegam near Irinco- 
malee, and the Eastern Archipelago generally as 
far as Hongkong. Although it produces only 
‘seed ” pearls. an immense number of people are 
annually employed in its collection, The pearls 
themselves are seldom of much value, though 
there is generally a demand for them in the 
markets of the Hast. They are, however, of little 
importance in the present inquiry ; and so we 
need not further consider them here. 


TRUE PEARL OYSTERS. 


All of the species of true pearl oysters belong, 
as I have just said, to the family of Aviculide—or 
“wing-shells—and with this family it will now be 
necessary forus to form some acquaintance. In the 
first place, it is one of most respectable antiquity. 
No less than three hundred species have been 
recorded in the fossil state, some even from the 
lower Silurian strata. Asalarge number of these 
fossil forms have been discovered in northern 
latituces, it is probable that at one time in the 
earth’s history the family was very widely distri- 
buted, though it is now almost entirely restricted 
to tropical and temperate seas. At present only 
twenty-five recent species are known. Of this 
number, five, which belongs to the genus Melea- 
grina, are now fished for pearls, These consti- 
tute the pearl oysters of Madagascar, Ceylon, 
* J take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to 
Mr. R Etheridge, the Director of the Australian 
Museum, Sydney, N.S.W., and to Mr. Charles Hedley, 
the Conchologist of that Institution, for valuable 
reports and statistics. Also to Professor H A Pillsbury, 
of the Academy of Sciences, Philadelphia, U.S.A., and 
Mr. T Nishigawa, of the Imperial Fisheries Burean, 
Jokyo,Japan, for information kindly supplied. Further, 
I am under aspecial obligation to Mr. John Ferguson, 
of Colombo, who has most kindly placed at my dis- 
posal wvalnable collection of Papers relating to yarious 
pearl fisheries, a . 
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Japan, the South Sea Islands, Panama, California, 
and the northern and western Coasts of Australia. 
Zoologically speaking, they do not belong to the 
true oysters (OUstreide), but are much more 
nearly allied to the mussels, being furnished with 
a byssus, or “cable,” by which they are in the 
habit of mooring themselves to rocks and other 
substances at the bottom of the sea. 

The classification of the different species 
(and varieties) of Meleagrina has not yet 
been systematically worked ont;  conse- 
quently, their correct identification is @ 
matter of considerable difficulty. We find, for 
instance, quite a number of shells—bearing both 
pearls and mothet-of-pearl—desiguated by the com- 
mon name of M. margaritifera ; whereas, in all 
probability, they belong to very distinet species. 
True, MW. marygaritifera (the mother-of-pearl oys- 
ter) does frequently produce pearls, but it differs in 
many important particulars from the other pearl- 
bearing species of JJeleagrina-—the shells of which 
are not, asarule, of any value as mother-of-pearl. 

The geograpbieal distribution of the pearl-bear- 
ing species of Aviculide appears to be as 
follows :— 

1. dewula (Meleagrina) margaritifera, Lin.— 


The large tropical pearl oyster of Northern 
Australia, the Pacific, and the South Seas 
generally. It is the mother-of-pearl shell of 


commerce, and although it often contains pearls it 
s chiefly fished for the sake ofits shell alone. 

2 A. (M.) imbricata, Rve.—'the pearl shell of 
the northern coast of Western Australia. It 1s 
said to be closely allied to the Panama species. 
It produces pearls, but its shell is ot little 
value. 

3. A. (4.) fimbriata, Dkr.—The pearl oyster 
of the Gulf of California and the Bay of Panama. 

4. A. (M.) Martenstt, Dikv.— the pearl oyster 
of the Japanese Seas. 

5. A. (M.) fucata, Gould.—The pearl oyster of 
the Gulf of Manuar. It also occurs in the Torres 
Straits and (probably) in the ArabianSeas.* 

The pearls produced by the above five species 
are of every shade of colour, from the pale golden 
pearl of Northern Australia to che lustrous black 
gem of the Bay of Panama. ‘Those most generally 
admired however, aud which command the highest 
prices, are of almost transparent whiteness, with 
a slightly azure reflection. They are known as 
the ‘‘pearls of the Orient,” and are produced by 
the pearl oyster (MZ. fucata) of the Gulf of 
Mannar. 

NATURE AND FORMATION OF PEARLS. 

It will be necessary for us to pause here for a 
moment to consider what is up to the present 
time known of the nature and formation of pearls, 
an order that this discussion may have a sound 

asis- 


* Mr. Holdsworth, the Naturalist engaged by the 
Ceylon Government in 1867 to investigate the pearl 
oyster question (but who unfortunately never had an 
opportunity of seeing a fishery, and, according to Sir 
William Twynam, never saw a pear! bank with oysters 
on it), wasthe first to point out the distinction be- 
tweeu the Gulf of Mannar oyster and that of the 
Persian and Arabian Seas (Placuna placenta). Some 
shells from the Persian Gulf shown to Captain Donnan 
appeared to him to exhibit no differences from the 
Mannar species [‘‘ Gold, Gems, and Pearls,” p. 374]— 
from whichI conclude. having regard to his (Captain 
Donnan’s) great experience, that the Mannar oyster 
also occurs, though perhaps sparingly, in the Arabian 
Seas ; and this may account for the occasional dis: 
govery of fine “ Oriental” pearls im phat region, 
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Pearls are an excretion of super-imposed con- 
centric damine of a peculiarly fine and dense 
naecreous substance consisting of membrane and 
carbonate of lime. The question of their origin 
has a special attraction for the zoologist, since it 
still forms one of the unsolved problems of science. 
Pliny held the belief that they were drops of dew 
or rain which fell into the shells when opened by 
the animals and were then altered by some power 
of the molluse into pearls. This view obtained all 
over the East, and—strange to say—Columbus 
found the same belief popular among the natives 
of Mexico. Moore thus alludes to it in lis poem 
**Peri and the Pearl ” :— 

“ And precious the tear as that rain from the sky 

Which turns into pearls as it falls in the sea.” 

At the present day it is popularly supposed that 
all peavis have for a nucleus a grain of sand which 
has become coated with nacre by the animal ; but 
this is simply a conjecture which has gradually 
become regarded as afact. Asa general rule, it 
is some organic substarnee, which behaves in 
the same way as epidermis when treatel with 
certain chemical reagents. In some districts one 
kind of nucleus seems to be more common than 
another, and this is how the different results 
obtained by observers in different localities 
may be explained. The most generally prevalent 
nuclei appear to be the bodies or eggs of minute 
internal parasites—sueh as Ailaria Distoma, Buce- 
phalus, &e. This was pointed out by the late Dr. 
Kelaart, in his Report to the Ceylon Government 
on the Pearl Oyster of Aripo;* and his obser- 
vations were supported by Huinbert, the Swiss 
Naturalist, who accompanied him to the pearl 
banks in 1895. More recently, similar observations 
have been made by Mr. Edgar Thurston, of the 
Madras Museum ;7} ani the latest conclusions of 
Science appear to be entirely favourable to the 
** parasite” theory, 

The fact that pearls may be artificially produced 
by inserting small shot or grains of sand between 
the mantle and the shell of the animal has long 
been known. The Chinese have been specially 
successful in proluving pearls in this way; but 
the best of them are of inferior colour and bright- 
ness, and their value is comparatively insignificant. 
Linneus, who was aware of the possibility of 
producing pearls artilicially, suggested the col- 
lection of a number of mussels, piercing holes 
in their shells with a fine auger to produce a 
wound, and afterwards ‘‘ parking” them for five 
or six years to vive the pearls time to grow. The 
Swedish Government consented to try the experi: 
ment, and long did so. Pearls were produced, 
but were of little value, and the enterprise was 
finally abandoned as unsuccessful, 

The distinction between fine pearls and these 
intrusive bodies coated with nacre was rently 
demonstrated in an important Paper read berure 
the Académie des Sciences, Paris, by M Léon 
Diguet. He alleges that the latter have only 
the iridescence of mother-of-pearl, and are 
in origin analogous to the deposits which increase 
the shell. The true pearl, he contends, has no 
connection with the shell itself, but is a patho- 
logical ealcification or ‘‘stone,” and seems to 
“arise from parasites, It begins with a small sac 
of humour, which becomes gelatinous and 


oe Ee 

*“ Report on the Natural History of the Pearl 
Oyster, Trincomalee,” 1859. 

{+ “Pearl and Chank Fisheries of the Gulf of 
Mannar.” 1894 p, 18, 
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caicifies in a series of concentric Jayers, while 
atits centre may be found a cavity holding organic 
matter, the remains of the parasites which gave 
it birth. * 

‘* Pearl,” says Saville-lcent, ‘‘is, unfortunately, 
one of the substances impermeable to the recently 
discovered RG6ntgen rays; otherwise the solution 
of this mystery . might be easily achieved. 
May be, however, in the near future a new xx., 
Xxx., or other oceult luminant will be evolved 
which shall possess the property of laying bare 
and naked the nuclei of pearls.+ 


THE PEARL FISHERIES OF AUSTRALIA. 

The pearl fisheries of Australia have of late 
years developed considerable proportions ; they are 
conducted in the Torres Straits, on the coast of 
Queensland, and on the northern coast of Western 
Australia. Here the large pearl oyster M. 
margaritifera is fished, primarily for the sake of 
its shell, which furnishes the mother-of-pearl 
of commerce. Pearl themselves, when discovered, 
are regarded as more or less of a chance pro- 
duct, and are frequently appropriated by the 
hired diver and boats’ crew—and this may be 
said to be commonly the enstom in all the 
pearl fisheries of the South Seas. The total value 
of the pearl-sbell fishery of Queensland alone 
amounted in 1898 to £109,401 sterling 

On the northern shores of Australia, in addition 
to the mother-of-pearl shel! (from which almost 
all Southern pearls are derived), there oceur two 
other species, viz., WZ. imbricata, Rve., and M. 
Sucata, Gould, which produce pearls. The latter 
is identical with the pearl oyster of the Gulf of 
Mannar; but is, curiously enough, regarded 
with disfavour in the Australian region, where 
it is known as the “ bastard” shell,—probably 
because its shell is of little value as mother-of 
pearl, and also, perhaps, because it does not 
produce fine ‘* Oriental” pearls in the Southern 
Seas. 

The pearling grounds of Australia are leased 
out to various companies and individuals by the 
Government. These leases are granted only to ap- 
proved persons. and are subject to certain im- 
portant conditions and stipulations. No shell 
below a certain standard of growth is allowed to 
be removed from the banks ; and all shell shipped 
tor exportation must be submitted to the inspection 
of a Government official specially appointed to 
guard the industry. Pearls may only be purchased 
by licensed dealers, and the Government reserves to 
themselves the right to prohibit at any time the 
collecting of pearls and pearl-shellon any particular 
part of the coast. A constant guard is maintained 
over the banks, and certain areas are prescribed by 
the Inspectors when they have reason to apprehend 
any danger to the oysters from the results of over- 
fishing. 

In the Australian fisheries modern diving appa. 
ratus is largely employed, the same being periodi- 
eally inspected by Government in order to prevent 
the use of defective gear. Diving for pearls by 
native divers without ‘diving dress seems likely to 
be discontinued in this region—especially as it is 
now found that, as arule, the best pearl oysters 
flourish at depths beyond the reach of unprotected 
divers. 

On the whole, these fisheries appear to be condue- 
ted upon a more up-to-date and advanced method 
than elsewhere. Some interesting experiments in 
* “Comptes Rendus,” cxxviii., 1899, p. 1589-91, 
+ “ The Naturalist in Austraiia,” p, 201. 
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-eultivating pearl oysters were made by Mr. W 
Saville Kent, F'.L.S., late Commissioner of Fisheries 
to the Government of Queensland and Western 
Australia ; but the very short period over which his 
investigaticns extended, and the limited facilities 
which he enjoyed for the conduct of his research, 
rendered it impossible for him to achieve results of 
any value. He however showed that artificial fer- 
tilisation and incubation are quite possible, though 
the questions of conservation and protection from 
-enemies still remain to be dealt with.* 


THE PEARL FISHERY OF JAPAN. 


In the Bay of Agu, in the Province of Shima, 
Japan, an extensive pearl fishery exists. The pearl 
oyster of this region (IM. Martensii) appears to 
be the most northerly situated of the pearl-bearing 
species of Meleagrina, and it lives under con- 
ditions which more nearly resemble those which ob- 
tain on the oyster banks of Europe—where the true 
oyster (Ostrea edulis) is cultivated—than those 
which surround its own congeners in tropical seas. 
The Japanese pearl oyster lives in quite shallow 
water, and is left exposed upon the banks at low 

‘tide. This condition of things would seem to pre- 

“gent special facilities for artificial cultivation ; but 
unfortunately, on this very account large numbers 
of the shells perish of the cold in winter. Professor 
Mitsukuri, of the Imperial University, Tokyo, has 
inaugurated an elaborate system of cultivation, 
whieh gives promise of good results. One of the 
principal teatures of the scheme is the collection of 
the “spat” in shallow water, and its transference 
to comparatively deep water—6 to 7 fathoms— 
where the temperature is more equable. Here the 
young oysters are constantly watched and protec- 
ted against the attacks of predacious foes. I hope 
to be able to obtain further particulars of this in- 
teresting experiment as the work proceeds. At 
present fuller information is not available. 

Artificial cultivation after the Chinese method 
has also been attempted in Japan ; but, so far, 
only hemispherical pearls, whose bulbs are attached 
to the shell, have been produced. Japanese pearls 
are not commonly seen in the markets of London 
and Paris, probably because there is always a de- 
mand for these at home. 

THE PEARL FISHERIES OF CALIFORNIA AND 

PANAMA. 


In the time of the Jesuit Missionaries the Central 
American pearl fisheries were actively carried on, 
‘and produced great wealth to those engaged in the 
industry. But they afterwards fell into decay, and 
for many years the banks were thought to 
have been exhausted. More recently, however, 
the industry has been revived—chiefly owing to 
the introduction of mode diving apparatus, which 

s proved of great utility. ; ee 
MMe TOWnsen al of the U.S.A, Fish Commission, 
says: ‘Itisnot unlikely that the adoption of 
¢he submarine engineer’s suit by the pearl fishers 
of La Paz must have been the step which led to 
the continuance of the pearl fishing industry, for 
‘the search tor shells can now be pursued into 
deeper waters than in the days of the naked divers, 
the best of whom could not descend a dozen 
fathoms. Half that is rather more than a practi- 
eal working depth.” And again in the same re- 

ort, Mr. Townsend says “ Whatever of romance 
ae hitherto enshrouded the naked diver for 
pearls ia the sea, he is now practically a subma- 
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rine labourer who uses all the modern diving pa- 
raphernalia available. No longer plunging for 
sixty secords into the sunlit green water that 
covers a cora] bank, he puts on a rubber suit with 
glass-fronted helmet, and, suitably weighted with 
lead, descends for hours to gather pearl oysters, 
which are hoisted in a wire basket by his com- 
panions in the boat above, who also supply him 
through a rubber tube with the air he breathes,” * 


M fimbriata is the pearl oyster of this region, 
but M margaritifera is also fished here as else- 
where in the Pacific. Here again, mother-of-pearl 
shell is the principal object of the search, its value 
being sufficient to pay the expense of the fishing, 
leaving any pearls which may be ubtained a clear 
gain. In America also, asin Australia, the banks 
are rented out for fixed periods to different pearl 
ing traders. 


In the Pacific the oysters are usually opened 
with a knife. This, if properly performed, is said 
to be the best plan, for pearls are considered liable 
to become discoloured if the animal is allowed to 
decompose before the shell is opened. 


THE PEARL FISHERIES OF THE GULF OF MANNAR. 


The principal fishery in this region is that con 
ducted on the eastern side of the Gulf, in the 
neighbourhood of Aripo, Ceylon—the pearl banks 
on the Indian coast having now almosc ceased to 
be remunerative. t 

At the Conference Meeting of the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition in 1886, Sir James Longden 
(formerly Governor of the Island) remarked that 
the pearl fishery of Ceylon was ‘‘one of the most 
ancient—pethaps the most ancient industry of the 
world ; that it was carried on today as it had been 
for two thousand to three thousand years; and 
that it owed little or nothing to modern civiliza- 
tion in the manner of getting from the depths of 
the sea that wonderful beautiful product of Na- 
ture,—the pear}. t 


The Ceylon fishery, besides being entirely carried 
on by unprotected native divers, is further dis- 
tinguished from those which we have just been 
considering in being the only fishery in the Tropies 
where pearls alone are sought for, irrespective of 
the shells, the nacreous lining of the valves of the 
Gulf of Mannar oyster (JZ fucata} being of little or 
no commercial value.+ 


It will not be necessary for me to enter into 
details here regarding the methods employed in 
the conduct of the Ceylon fishery. They have 
already been fully described by Capt. Steuart, Sir 
-Emerson Tennent, Mr. Vane, Mr. Edgar Thurs- 
ton, and, quite recently, by Sir William Twynam 
in his very complete and elaborate report just 
published. § Let it suffice to say that the indus- 
try is now a Government monopoly, carried on 


* Bulletin, U S Fish Commission, vol. IX, 1889, pp. 
91-94. 


+ Proc. Roy. Col., Institute, 1886. 


{The mother-of-pearl oyster (12 margaritijera) also 
occurs, though very rarely, in the Gulf of Mannar. 
See Thurston, ‘‘ Pearl and Chank Fisheries of the 
Gulf of Mannar,”’ 1894. 


§ (1) Tennent, ‘‘ Nat. Hist. of Ceylon,” ». 373; (2) 
Capt. Steuart, ‘Account of the Pearl Fisheries,’ 
1813; (8) Vane, ‘ Pearl Fisheries of Ceylon,” RAS 
Journal, vol. X., 1887; (4) Thurston, ‘‘ Pearl and 
Chank Fisheries of the Gulf of Mannar’ 1894; (5) 
Twynam, ‘‘ Report on Ceylon Pearl Fisheries,” 1900. 
See also the many valuable “‘ Inspection Reports’ 
by Capt. Donnan, Inspector of the Pearl Banks, 
for the last thirty-seven years. 
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-under the inspection and control of specially ap- 
pointed officers, the system which was formerly 
in vogue of renting the pearl banks having been 
entirely discontinued since the year 1837. 

There appears to have always been a consider- 
able amount of uncertainty in respect of the 
amount of revenue derivable from this industry. 
Writing in 1697 for the instruction of the Political 
Council of Jaffnapatam, the then Commandant of 
that town justly remarked that ‘‘the pearl fishery 
is an extraordinary source of revenue on which no 
reliance can be placed ag it depends on various 
contingencies which may ruin the banks or spoil 
the oysters.” This statement holds good after a 
lapse of more than two centuries—indeed, the 
periodical disappearance of oysters from certain of 
the banks sometimes for many years at a time, 
may be said to form one otf the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the Ceylon fishery. 

Nevertheless, since the British occupation of the 
Island a sum equal to more than one million 
sterling has been derived from the fishery ; and the 
matter is therefore one of immense importance to 
to the Government of the Colony. 


CONSERVATION OF PEARL OYSTERS. 


The question as to whether any means can be 
adopted to conserve the oysters upon the beds and 
thus to place the industry upon a more stable and 
permanent footing, must in the first instance de- 
pend upon a knowledge of the physical and biolo- 
gical conditions ruling upon the different banks. 
There are reasons for supposing that these con- 
ditions undergo frequent change ; but the cause, or 
causes, thereof have yet to be definitely ascertained, 
It is well-known that the northern and western 
coasts of Ceylon are being @gradually uplifted 
from thesea. Onthis account" it is possible that 
an increasing amount of sand—which is very in- 
jurious to all bivalve molluses—is finding its way 
from the northern rivers into the waters of the 
gulf.+ 1t may also be that changes in the tempe- 
rature, and in the degree of salinity of the water, 
have the effect of rendering certain of the banks 
untenable to the oysters for more or less prolonged 
periods. Further, itis statedupon good authority 
that thestrong ocean currents from the Bay of 
Bengal, which sweep round the coasts of Ceylon 
and Southern India, contribute largely to the 
causes which denude the oyster banks. Altogether, 
it will be seen that this question is one of some 
difficulty, and that it must involve the solution of 
quite a number of local marine problems. 

On the western coast of South America, which 
is likewise at present being upraised from the sea, ¢ 
pear] fisheries formerly existed which gave rise to 
wealthy and populous cities—‘‘whose very ruins 
have nuw_ perished.” Yet, doubtless some day 
Science will provide means for the revival of these 
industries possibly—asin the case of the fisheries 
of Califorria—by the introduction of special 
diving apparatus ; for after all it may be found 
that the oysters have merely migrated seawards in- 
to deeper and more sheltered waters. 


- * Mr. Boake, in his Monograph of Mannar (1888); 
tellsus that a pearl bank atone time existed on the 

. north of that island ; and according to ancient Sinha- 
lese records, there were formerly pearl banks in the 
Vicinity of Mount Lavinia. Itis significant that of the 
85 pearl banks in the Gulf of Mannar, viz., 19 on the 
Oeylon coast and 66 on the Indian, only two the 
Cheval and Modragam banks, are now profitable. 


{ “‘Man-ar” is Tamil for “sandy river.” 
{ Darwin, “‘ Naturalist’s Voyage in the ‘Beagle.’ ’’ 
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In regara to the question of artificial cultivation 
and conservation it is important to observe that 
the pearl oyster—like the Strassburg goose—only 
becomes of special commercial value when it has 
developed certain conditions of organic disease.. We 
have already seen that pearls must be regarded as 
a pathological product, and we find this conclusion 
well supported in the records of the fisheries. 
These contain frequent references to the number 
of pearls found in diseased and dying Oysters 3 and 
experienced divers are apparently agreed that the 
probability of finding pearls is always greater 
when the oysters are crowded together, and_ be- 
come humped and distorted in shape;* and at the 
same time afford ceverfor all kinds of marine worms 
and parasitic creatures. Thus unhealthy conditions 
of living must presumably be encouraged in order 
to promote the diseases which lead to the formation 
of pearls. In the course of an address to the 
Malacological Society of London, in 1896, Profes- 
sor Howes, referring tothe peculiar characteristics 
of certain marine mollusca (chitons) remarked : 
“In its bearings on the conditions of local distri- 
bution in shallow water, on bathymetric extension, 
and specific variation as related to these influences, 
the experimental method appears to me to give 
promise of most important results in Malacology. 
Just as the physiological graduates off into the 
pathological, the full significance of many a 
healthy ora diseased state becoming intelligible 
only ona knowledge of its opposite, so, in the 
hands of the experimentalist, the normal 
phenomena of animal life will most assuredly in 
course of time become illumined by prolonged and 
careful study of the organism under changed con- 
ditions. And fromallthatis now going forward 
it is plain that the pathologist holds the key to 
many a life problem.” 


THE CHAIRMAN then called upon Capt. Donnan 
to offer remarks on the subject. Cat. Donnan 
spoke as follows :— 

Cart. DONNAN’S REMARKS. 

In regard to the remarks upon the similarity of 
the Gult of Manaar Pearl Oysters to those of the 
Persian Gulf, and the* suggestion that the former 
is comparatively rare in the Arabian Seas, I will 
relate how I came to ascertain that the Gulf of 
Mannar oyster is found in great abundance in the 
Persian Gulf. When I went to England in 1875 
I took witi me a small sample of Ceylon Pearl 
Oyster shells to ascertain if they were of any com. 
mercial value, and during my visit to London, 
I went into the office in Mincing Lane of Messrs. 
Brooks & Faith, Produce Brokers, saw the head 
of the firm, and asked him if my sample of oyster 
shells was of any commercial value. He looked at 
them and said ‘‘these are what we call Lingas 
from the Persian Gulf.” Treplied, ‘‘ that they came 
from Ceylon.” He said, “don’t tell me that, I know 
better,” and pointing to a shelf on which there were 
a large number of oyster shells, said, ‘there are 
your shells, they have come from the Persian Gulf, 
and large quantities of them are sent to us regularly 
from Bombay.” He then examined my sample and 
said, ‘* You have been polishing them up, and if you 
had not done so, they would have been worth thirty 
shillings per ewt.” I replied that the only polish- 
ing they had was that of being exposed to the sun 
and rain on the beach at Sillavaturai for twe.ve 
months. 


* These small thick oysters are called by the people 
“Koddai-pakku,” viz. “arecanut oysters” (Twynam’s 
Report, p, 59). 
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The Lingas on the shelf were similar in every 
respect to the Gulf of Mannar oysters. 

I have recently seen in print that the annual 
value of the Persian Gulf Pearl Fishery is £300,000. 

On my return to Ceylon [obtained the sanction 
of Government to send home atrial shipment of 
pearl oyster shells, and in December, 1876, the shells 
of 12,000 oysters that had been lifted for a sample 
of pearls for the fishery of the following years were 
seut to the Crown Agents to dispose of, in communi- 
cation with Messrs. Brooks & Faith, but subse- 
quently they reported that the shells were of no 
value. 

However, the Gult of Mannar Pearl Oyster shell 
must now be of some value, as during the recent 
fisheries men were sent by mercantile firms in 
Colombo to collect shells for shipment to Europ 

MIGRATION OF OYSTERS AND EMPLOYMENT 
OF DIVERS WITH DIVING DRESS. 

It has frequently been surmised when oysters 
were reported to have disappeared from a bed 
- and no traces left of them, that they had probably 
migrated to some other more suitable locality, 
into depths beyond the capacity of native divers 
to reach ; and that the employment of European 
divers with diving dress might be the means of 
tracing them, or of finding new heds of oysters. 

My experience of pearl oysters is that they only 
move about in their young stage, say up to one 
year old, and after that age they remain on the 
bed they settle down u>on, if a rocky bed, until 
’ they come to ripe old age, unless they are forcibly 
removed ; but if they happen to comeona sandy 
bed, they would have no means of hoiding on, and 
would most probably be drifted away and des- 
troyed. 

Tam led to this conclusion, by observing that 
it is only during their young stage that I find, 
when at anchor on a bed of oysters, that they 
attach themselves to the vessel’s cable. The fact of 
the oysters mooring themselves by such a strong 
cable as they do, would also bear out this conclusion, 
for if they were in the habit of moving about 
always, it would be unnatural for them to moor 
with many threads of their byssus, when one or 
two threads wonld be sufficient for a temporary 
restine place. But supposing they were in the 
habit of migrating and got into depths beyond 
the capacity of the native diver, say 10 fathoms 
as his greatest working depth, the configuration of 
the bed of the ocean, in the neighbourhood of the 
Pearl Banks is such, that a short distance would 
take them into depths beyond the capacity of 


even the diver with diving dress, ay the edge of . 


the bank of soundings is very precipitous. 

It has often been suggested also, that better 
results would be obtained on the pearl banks by 
the employment of divers with diving dress, both 
at inspections of banks, and at fisheries; but as a 
matter of fact, I have had experience of the diver 
with diving dress in both these cases. 

Some years ago a European diver was employed 
regularly at inspections of the banks, and in April, 
1884, I had four European divers along with native 
divers, employed in the fishing of a bank of oysters 
git Chilaw ; when [ found the native divers brought 
up in a Gay’s work as many oysters per diver as the 
European divers. 

At inspections of the banks, it is necessary to 
get over the ground quickly, as there are very 
Jarge areas to be examined, and the native diver, 
who can be taken about in a handy rowing boat, 
making a dive when wanted, during which he goes 
over a space of about 20 square yards, and brings 
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up a sample of what is on the bottom, over that 
area, all in about one minute, is just the man 
required. I have never known apy of the native 
divers employed at inspections to give a false 
report of the state of the bottom, and I have 
found that I could form a far better idea of the 
state of a bank from their reports, than 7 could 
fron that of the European diver, who could not 
move about as quickly as the native, 

In this connection I will relate an amusing incident 
that occurred during the fishery off Chilaw in April, 
1884. One morning the European divers reported 
to me that there were no oysters where the 
vessel was anchored, and ked for it to be moved 
to another part of the bank. I knew from the 
native diver’s report that the vessel was anchored 
on the best part of the bank, so I called up four 
native boats, and told the tindals to work elose 
round the ships, which they did, and their native 
divers sent up oysters, 50 to a dive. On seeing 
this the European divers began work again, and 
found oysters. Some time after they had been 
working, I was looking over the vessel’s side, 
and observing the'Jife line of one of the European 
divers being violently jerked, I called out to his 
attendants to haul him up quickly, believing 
that some accident had happened, and that the 
poor man might be hauled in unconscious or even 
dead, but when landed on the stage, he was 
very much alive, for when the front piece of his 
helmet was removed, he bawled out in astentorian 
voice ‘* Where’s the man who stole my oysters,” 
He then explained that he had kept a basket 
at the foot of his ladder to hold the oysters 
as he gathered them up, and that when he 
returned to the basket with the last handful of 
oysters required to fill it, he found the basket 
empty and oysters gone, and that his rage at 
this mishap caused him to tug so violently at 
the life line. ‘he oysters had been commandeered 
by one of the native divers (belonging to one of 
the boats working close by), while the European 
diver was awry from his basket. 

This I found ont some time afterwards, but 
as there was no evidence available at the time, 
the thief eseapedpunishment, much to the annoy- 
ane of the European diver. 


PHYSICAL CHANGES IN THE BED OF THE 
SEA ON THE PEARL BANKS. 


As far back as my experience goes, there have 
been no material changes of this nature. It is 
true the divers have at times reported small 
portions of the rocky part of a pearl oyster bed 
to be covered with a layer of sand a few inches 
deep, and on one occasion during a small fishery 
off Chilaw, the divers reported, the oysters were 
being covered up with sand; and that they had 
a difficulty in getting at the oysters as they were 
swayed to and fro by the sea. although they were 
at a depth of 9 fathoms. This was evidently 
caused by a heavy ground swell rolling in at 
the time, and if it swayed the divers about, was 
also probably causing the siltiog up of sand on 
the oysters. ‘These occurrences are, however, rare, 
or have been rarely noticed. The bed of the 
Cheval and Modrigam Paars seem to remain 
undisturbed by physical changes, as the area and 
configuration of their rocky portions have been 
fairly maintained during my time. No silting 
up or upheaval in their neighbourhood can be 
detected by the soundings, which have not de- 
creased during the last seventy years. Changes, 
however, are taking place on the shore in that 
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neighbourhood. The cliff opposite the ‘‘ Doric” 
is gradually washing away, aud much of the 
island of Karraittivu has disappeared since I first 
knew it. On the other hand the spit forming 
the western side of Dutch Bay has been extended 
into the sea ina N.E. direction about one mile 
during the last 40 years. 


ENEMIES OF THE PEARL OYSTER AND 


CURRENTS, 


The enemies of the Pearl Oyster are no doubt 
many, as it seems to be the nature of all animal 
life in the sea, to prey upon each other; but the 
chief ones to be feared and destroyed, if possible, 
are the various species of fish that feed on the 
bottom, and for that reason are commonly called 
rock fish. These, with the exception of skate are, 
however, only destructive to the pearl oysters 
when they are young and their shells tender ;say 
up to the age of 18 months or 2 years, after which 
age the smaller kinds of rock fish, which appear 
to be most numerous do not do much harm. 

Generally speaking, when i have been at anchor 
on a bei of young oysters, the crew of the vessel 
have caught many rock tish, the stomachs of which 
were found to contain many fragments of the 
young oyster shells, thus proving the source of 
their food. 

A bed of young oysters no doubt attracts these 
rock fish, which appear to come on it in great 
swarms, and although the young oysters are very 
numerous, and are generally very thickly spread 
over large areas, I have counted as many as 40 
attached to the fragment of an old oyster shell, 
yet their enemies are numerous also, and are 
capable of causing much destruction, often com- 
pletely annihilating the whole bed, leaving not a 
vestige behind when I visit the bank a year later; 
so that if some means could be devised of destroy- 
ing or keeping these rock fish away from a bank 
of young oysters for a couple of years, there would 
undoubtedly be more Pearl Fisheries. If, for in 
stance, fishermen could be induced to take say 200 
canoes to one of these beds of young oysters, and 
fish on it daily for 2 or 3 months, it would have 
a very good etiect, and might possibly cause the 
dispersion of the fish which readily take bait, 
and the numbers likely to be caught would well 
reward the fishermen. 

Currents must also be classified amongst the 
enemies of the pearl oyster, for although they 
bring the spat on to the oyster beds, they also 
occasionally sweep mature oysters away from 
the he's. 

The most noteworthy current on record is that 
which’ in December, 1887 swept away a very 
valuable bed of oysters, estimated at 155 millions, 
from the Cheval Paar. Ten millions of them were 
found during the fishery in the following March, 
from two to three miles in a 8.-easterly direction 
from their original position. Attributing this to 
a current I enquired of the man in charge of 
the steam tug ‘‘ Active” doing guard duty on the 
Chevai Paar at the time, and he reported that in 
the middle of December there was a strong 
current lasting a week, ranning in a southerly 
direction, and was so strong, about 4 knots, that 
he had to drop a second anchor to prevent the 
vessel being dragged away by it. The fishermen 
on Karraittivu island subsequently confirmed the 
existence of a strong southerly current running 
in December. 

The loss of that bed of oysters was a loss to 
‘Government of at least 20 lakhs of rupees, © 
Wants ; j 
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On this occasion I was able to make an ir- 
teresting experiment as to the ability of pearl 
oysters to resist acurrent. The divers had brought 
up a laige Pinna shell with several oysters. atiach- 
ed toit by their byssus. The ‘* Active” was got 
underway and the Pinna shell towed in the sea 
alongside. The oysters held oa for an hour, while 
the “Active” was going at a speed of 4 knots, 
but when the speed was increased to 5 Knots they 
shortly began to drop off one by one. Although 
the oysters resisted a 4-knot current for one hour, 
they evidently had to give way when the strain 
of a current of that velocity was prolonged for a 
week. I doubt very much their ability to resist 
ever a 3-knot current tor that length of time. 


Young oysters have a much stronger hold 
than oysters advancing to maturity. The divers 
otten remark when on young oysters, that 
they could not bring up many, as they were 
holding on fast; but when they come away easily 
the divers say they. are fit for jishing. 

There is no record of a current similar to thab 
of December, 1887, having occurred previously 
andl louk upon that one as very exceptional, parti- 
cularly as to its course which was in a S.-easterly 
direction. 

I am of opinion that it was caused by an 
unusually large volume of the N.E. Monsoon 
ocean current flowing into the Gulf of Mannar, 
and seeking an outlet by sweeping round the 
head of the Gulf, and down its eastern shore, 
until it joined the main stream, on its course 
from the coast of Ceylon towards Cape Comorin. 
It is well-known that the current from the Bay 
of Bengal in November and December, runs 
south along the east coast of Ceylon at the rate 
of 2 to 3 knots an hour. It curves round the 
south coast, and after rounding Galle, takes 
a N.-westerly course past Cape Comorin. Some 
times it follows the west coast of Ceylou to the 
north of Negombo, and then branches off towards 
Cape Comorin. A larger volume than usual 
coming this: way would probably advance further 
up the coast than Negombo, say to Chilaw and 
then branch off towards Cape Comorin, and in that 
case some portion of the stream might before 
reaching Cape Comorin be deflected along the 
Tuticorin shore and then follow the course I 
have described. I cannot account for a S.E. 
current on the Cheval Paar in December in any 
other way. 

There are also unknown enemies of the pearl 
oyster. For instance when oysters too young 
for fishing are found dying off in large numbers, 
it has not yet been discovered what causes them 
occasionally to be in that condition. 


The question of discovering means of success- 
fully securing pearl oysters against their enemies 
is a most difficult one to solve. Currents are 
uncontrollable, and as regards living and un- 
known enemies, success against their predations 
appears to me to be very doubtful. Yet in 
these wonderful progressive times there is no 
knowing what the employment of scientific skill 
to deal with these questions might be able to 
accomplish, 


ARTIFICAL CULTIVATION OF PEARL OYSTERS. 


Ihave tried a small experiment in cultivating 
Pearl Oysters, by depositing a quantity of young 
oysters in an excavation which I had made for 
them in the Sillavaturai coral reef, three mileg 
from the shore; but it was not successful, 
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In Marci, 1885, I had 12,000 oysters 18 months 
old lifted from the Cheval Paar, and placed in 
the tank on the reef, three hours after they 
were lifted; having been kept in the meantime 
in a boat half filled with seawater. But, when 
I returned to Sillavaturai the following year 
they had disappeared. I then constructed a new 
tank on a more sheltered part of the reef, 12 
feet square and 4 fect deep at low water, much 
mud was found between the branches of the coral, 
but it was allwell cleared ont, and a quantity 
of coral stone was placed in the bottom of the 
tank and around the side on top of reef to protect 
the tank from wash of sea at high water. 

When this new tank was completed it seemed 
an ideal place for such an experiment, beautiful 
clear water in it, and not asign of mud. 5,000 
oysters 24 years old taken from the Cheval Paar 
were placed in it; and 1,000 in a large wooden 
cage, made for the purpose, which was weighted 
with stone and sunk in 9 feet of water half a 
mile rom the beach. 

I left Sillavaturai on that occasion in hope of 
my experiment being successful; but alas! on my 
return a year afterwards I found the oysters in 
the beautiful tank on the reef—all dead—having 
been smothered in 18 inches of mud, at the bottom 
of it, which had been washed into it from adjoining 
parts of the reef by the S.W. Monsoon sea, and the 
cage was found broken up, and the few oysters left 
in it were dead: and thus ended my experiments 
in artificial cultivation. I subsequently thought of 
making a preserve on some part of the eastern shore 
of tne island of Karraittivu, but had to give up that 
idea, as I found on searching for a suitable spot, 
that it was all muddy bottom, which would have 
been fatal to young oysteis. ‘There appears to be 
no sheltered spot on the west coast of Ceylon 
suitable for pearl oyster cultivation. Some of the 
bays in Trincomalee harbour might prove suitable, 
aud if so, they would be, I believe, the only places 
likely to be found for this experiment in Ceylon. 
The late Dr. Kelaart succeeded in taking pearl 
oysters from Sillavaturai in chatties round to 
Trincomalee, and in keeping them alive for some 
time after. 

In connection with this subject the question 
arises whether or not, in the event of pearl oysters 
being successfully reared in shallow water, it would 
be necessary to lay them out in their natural beds 
to produce pearl. During a visit I made in 1867 
to the edible oyster preserves on Hayling Island 
near Portsmouth, I was informed that it was 
necessary, when the young oysters had attained an 
age of one year or more in the preserves, to lay 
them out on their natural beds to fatten, and this 
might be found necessary also in the case of pearl 
oysters for the purpose of producing pearls. The 
native headmen who were employed at fisheries and 
inspections of the pearl banks years ago, declared 
that oysters found in shallow water never con- 
tained pearls, and that only those found in deep 
water were of any value. I have not had an 
opportunity of testing this theory; but if it is 
correct, then any scheme of pearl oyster culture 
attempted hereafter would have to contend with 
the risk of young oysters, after transference 
to their natural beds, being at the mercy of 
their enemies, almost as much as they are now; 
and in that case, Trincomalee would be too far 
away from the beds in the Gulf of Manaar, as 
the cost of transference of the large number of 

oung oysters required to produce a fishery would 
te prohibitive, even if found;feasible, There are 
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no known _ pearl oyster beds on the east coast of 
Ceylon. The headmen’s theory is, however, sup- 
ported by the fact of a bed of pearl oysters on 
the Kondatche Paar being abandoned in 1855, 
owing to the oysters being unremunerative in pearls. 
This bank lies in 3 to 34 fathoms water, three miles 
from the shore. 

The following quotation from Mr. Edgar Thurs- 
ton’s Bulletin No. 1 on Pearl and Chank Fisheries 
of the Gulf of Manaar, 1894, is significant :— 

“‘The artificial cultivation of the pearl oyster 
was attempted some years ago in a nursery made 
in the shallow muddy water of the Tuticorin 
harbour without success; and in his final report 
to the Ceylon Government, Mr. Holdsworth ex- 
presses his opinion, with which I thoroughly 
concur, that there is no ground for thinking that 
artificial cultivation of the pearl oyster can be 
profitably carried out on the Ceylon coast, as the 
conditions necessary for the healthy growth of the 
oysters are not to be found inthe very few places 
where they could be at all protected or watched.” 


Discussion. 


Mr. HALY on being called upon to speak, re- 
marked, that he knew nothing more about the 
Pearl Oyster—nor did he take any special in- 
terest in it more—than any _ other inver- 
tebrate of the great Indo-Pacific Fauna. 
As to its migrations it shares that habit with 
numerous species of widely different classes. 
Last year, he accompanied Professor Gooderich to 
Trincomalee in hopes of obtaining certain species 
abundant there in 1887 and 1890; but although 
the whole coast and harbour were carefully 
searched not an individual was procured. In the 
same way a very large and handsome Aplysia 
or sea-hare and a species of Melibe (a most strange 
and remarkable mollusc) appeared in August and 
Septeriber in Weligama bay; this year the 
Aplysia cannot be found and the Melzbe is scarce. 
When he expressed his surprise to Mr. Goode- 
rich at the disappearance of the species formerly 
so abuadant at Trincomalee , Professor Gooderich 
stated that the same phenomenon occurs on every 
coast. A scientific inquiry on a large scale there- 
fore, into the Pearl Oyster fishery could not fail 
to beof great benefit to the Museum as tending to 
throw more or less light on the habits of numerous 
species ot widely remote classes. 

H.E. THE GOVERNOR next called on Mr. 
FERGUSON, who said :—I suppose itis because 
I am the oldest member on the roll of 
the Society in Colombo that I have been asked to 
propose acordial vote of thanks to Mr. Collett 
for the interesting and extremely useful paper he 
has read tous this evening. In any case it gives 
me very great pleasure to comply with the re- 
quest. It is interesting to nete that from time 
immemorial, there have been fisheries of Pearls 
and Pearl Shell all round the Indian Ocean, on 
the African, Asiatic and Austral coasts—from 
Mozambique to the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, to 
Karachi, the Gulf of Mannar—the Tinnevelly and 
Ceylon coasts—the Burma coast at Bahrein—tne 
Saigon, Philippines and Bornean as well as Chinese 
coasts and up some of the Chinese rivers, and 


also round one-half of Australia. Our Cey- 
lon fisheries are among the oldest and 
most famous, seeing that a European 


visitor found 8,C00 boats at work about the middle 
of the 14th century. But then in the Book of 
Job, some 3,500 years ago, there was mention 
made of toth ‘coral and pearls.’ In Europe, 


. 
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pearls of value have been got trom the mussels 
fished in our Scottish rivers—the pearls in 
the Scottish Crown now forming the regalia of 
Great Britain were all got in the Tay and the 
pearls gathered there in three years (1761-1764) were 
valued at £10,000. A fine pearl similarly found 
in the Conway is said to be in the Royal 
Crown of England. Now remembering that 
the Scottish mussel is allied to the so-called 
Ceylon pearl oyster, it will be seen that pearls 
ean be cultivated in quiet river estuaries as 
well as in the deep water on Ceylon banks, and 
in the case of Australia inside the barrier reefs. 
—I have taken a special interest in this question 
of Pearl Oysters and their Culture ever since I 
visited Western Australia in 1875. Sir Wm. 
Robinson, a brother of Sir Hercules, was 
Governor there and he kindly put all available 
information about the local Pearl Shell and 
Oyster fishing, then intheir infancy, at my disposal. 
I met the gentleman who first discovered that 
the blisters on the inside of the large pearl 
shells contained fine pearls, of a golden yellow 
or white colour, some of which were valued 
up to £1,500 each; while one cluster known as the 
‘©Southern Cross” was valued up to £10,000. 
Captain Donnan may be surprised to learn that 
in those early days so plentiful were the oysters 
within the barrier reef on the west and north-west 
coast of Australia that the pearlers simply waded in 
and pulled up from the reefsin shallow water an 
ample supply of large oysters, some of them 
with very fine pearls. This fact is also men- 
tioned by Saville-Kent ; but the case is very differ- 
ent now, all the fishing beingin deep water—only 
it seems to show that such oysters flourish and 
develop pearls even in comparatively shallow water. 
The readiness with which pearl oysters adhere 
by their byssus is shown by some 40 being 
found on a single Pinna or Razor sheli and 
by Mr. Saville-Kent’s experience of their growing 
above a mangrove swamp off N.-W. Australia, 
There is great encouragement, too, for culture 
when we know that the happy little tamily for 
which each oyster prepares a dainty home 
numbers, on an average, as many as 
12 million eggs and this when the parent is but 
ove year old. An English dramatist has told 
us that ‘an oyster may be crossed in love,” 
but there is ample margin to go upon ; and 
our little meleagrina is most enterprising and 
able both to climb a wall and take a walk, 
justifying that other poet of ‘* the Walrus and 
the Carpenter’? when he said :—‘‘ Oh, oyster 
come and walk with us.” (Laughter.) [ trust there- 
fore that the step taken with so much prompti- 
tude and public spirit by Your Excellency and 
approved by the Secretary of State, in re- 


ferring Sir William Twynam’s Report for 
the highest scientific opinion in _ England, 
may result in a Scientific Mission of 


Enquiry and Experiment. Professor Ray Lan- 
kester would seein to be alittle unjust to Mr. 
Holdsworth who signed himself F.L.S., F.Z.S., 
and who first showed us the difference between 
certain pearl or pearl-shell yielding oysters. But 
it was a fact that Mr. Holdsworth had never 
seen a Kshery or even a bank covered with our 
oysters; and therefore there was much reason to 
hope that Professor Herdman, F.R.S ,— if he came 
out, now that he and the scientific world knew so 
much more than in the “sixties,” and especially 
if he had the help and experience of our expert, 
ea and was also lent the aid of Dr, 
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Thurston by the Indian authorities (who ought 
to be asked to join in the Mission with Ceylon)— 
would be able to give us results worthy of his high 
reputation and keen powers of observation. There 
was a great deal of literature, including accounts 
of Pearl Fisheries and Experiments, to be collated— 
there might even be later Reports in reterence to 
Californian and Central American Fisheries, than 
Mr. Collett or himself had obtained ;—but 
not the least interesting contributions to place 
before Professor Herdman would be both the 
valuable papers read that evening, and Mr. 
Collett by introducing the subject and giving the 
Society so good a paper, had laid the members 
and the whole intelligent community of Ceylon 
under a debt of gratitude for which he deserved 
the cordial vote of thanks he thus proposed with 
great pleasure. (Applause). 


Dr. Vanport:—I have much pleasure in second- 
ing the vote of thanks to Mr. Oollett, for the ver 
interesting paper he has just readtous. Althoug 
it professes to be only a resumé of imformation 
derived mostly from sober scientific journals and 
statistical reports of a not especially enlivening 
nature, it has nothing of the dry-as-dust character 
traditionally associated with scientific papers, but reads 
more like an article intended for a popular monthly 


than a contribution to a staid scientific jour- 
nal like ours. To some extent, no doubt, he 
has been inspired by his theme which appeals 


to somany interests,—historic, poetic, economic, 
and even political over and above its scientific 
aspects, and has even allowed himself to subor- 
dinate the instincts of the born naturalist to 
the demands of literary art—as for instance in 
sandwiching the only technical portion of his 
paper—not the least important from a scientific 
point of view—between a quaint disquisition on 
the right of anoyster to be called a fish (reminding 
one of Baron Cuvier’s famous criticism of the French 
Encyclopedist’s definition of a crab)—and an interest- 
ing speculation on the folk-lore relating to the origin 
of pearls. I, for one, was hoping that while in this 
mood he would, even while accepting the ugly theory 
(if scientifically established which I doubt) of the 
parasitic origin of pearls, have protested against the 
scientific barbarity, which has no excuse, of robbing 
the pearl oyster,—our Ceylon oyster,—of its legitimate 
time-honoured beautiful Greek name, associated with 
a thousand poetic legends and at ieast one great 
Biblical illustration, and substituting for it a vile, 
inappropriate Latin term, which means, not only 
painted and coloured, but false and counterfeit. But 
like a true Englishman, it is the commercial, practical 
aspect of the subject which has engaged his attention, 
rather than its «esthetic side, so I am not surprised 
to find him strike the key note of his paper in the 
introductory announcement, that since Diamonds like 
Sonth African shares are going up, the Ceylon Govern- 
ment and the Ceylon Public had better look after 
their interests in local fisheries, as Pearls are sure to 
follow suit. After such a warning, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, that in the selection of his scientific facts, 
he has collated: them (if I may be excused the term) 
so as to keep in view all those that are likely to 
be of general interest and eschew what would be 
technical and comparatively uuinteresting. I should 
have wished, however, he had given the natural history 
of the bivalve he had selected for his subject, a little 
more of his attention on the paper he has read to us, 
as no one could have dealt with it better with his 
extensive reading and special researches in this section 
of Natural Science. I have no intention of detaining 
the meeting at this late hour and shall therefore con- 
fine myself only to one or two points of practical 
importance, on which I shall be glad to be en- 
lightened by Mr. Collett. The first refers to the ques- 
tion mooted originally by Dr. Kelaart in his Re- 
port of 1857, are oysters monecioys gr dimcious—ig 
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other words, are the two sexes found in separate 
individuals, or are they all female or hermaphrodite 
capable of breeding by self-fertilisation. Now, accor- 
ding to Dr. Kelaart, who is universally acknowledged 


‘to’ be the highest authority on the subject, there 


is no proper distinction between the two sexes, except 


- inthe contents of the ovarium or egg-bag, which in 


. and no ova at all. 


97 or 98 per cent contain ova at all stages of 
growth even from birth, and only in one or two per 
cent contains the fluid essential for cross-fertilization 
These oysters then represent 
individuals, though there is nothing 


the. male 


in the external coat, or internal structure to dis- 


' tinguish them from the others. 


The practical im- 
portance of this fact comes in with the light it 
throws on a possible frequent cause of the disappear- 
ance of oysters from old oyster beds. For, if cross fer- 
tilization be essential to the production of a healthy 
progeny as Darwin has established and large colonies 
of such progeny growing together are necessary to form 
a productive ‘‘band,’ as Kelaart has shown, the destruc- 


“tion of the few males by any accidentnl cause, may 


suffice forthe extinction of an entixe bank of oysters. 


' Mr Collett himself to whom I referred this point before 
' the lecture was good enough to explain to me that he 
_ believed that the female oyster has it in her power 


_ to change her sex, as often as she chooses, a wonderful 


“fact, if it be the case; only it is to be hoped that 


Nature haslimited this marvellous power of self-trans- 
formation to the oyster, which exceeds, I think all that 
the new woman with all her claims for woman's rights 
could imagine in her wildest dreams. But I believe 


“even Mr. Collett is not quite sure on this point, so 
‘that one of the most important problems connected 


“solved by science. 


with the life history of this bivalve stillremain to be 
Another point on which [ should 


‘ wish to be enlightened by Mr. Collett is with regard 


‘to the formation of pearls. 


3 He has given in his 
adhesion to the parasitic theory and even quotes 


“Dr. Kelaart in support of it—but a careful reading 


of Dr.Kelaart’s reports, both of 57 and ’68, seems to me 
to show that while he only countenanced the parasitic 
theory. as accounting for exceptionally, as it were, the 
formation of pearls in some cases, he never abandoned 
his original theory made from actual observation 
that the true nuclei of true pearls are the ova of 
the pearl oyster itself as arule, and only exceptionally 
the ova of parasites that enter its body with its food, 
while only inferior and irregular false pearls result from 
the artificial intrusion of particles of sand, etc., to 
serve as nuclei, So far as my reading goes Dr. 
HEvarard Home in the last century was the first to 
advance the theory of abortive ova being the nuclei 


‘of pearls, and Dr. Kelaart at first accepted it witha 


: pearls. 


‘modification by saying that it was not the ova which 


are left behin! in the ovarium but those which 
escape through the over-distended coat of the egg- 
chamber, when it ruptured as it may easily do near 


the hinge, when they would bury themselves in the. 


interstices of the mantle and so become the nuclei of 
But in his later report of 1859 he says 

e wasso fortunate asto find an entire ovarium charged 
with no less than 32 pearls, and still another which 
he did not open, but which appeared to contain as 


“many more—thus completely coufirming Dr, Home’s 


theory. Both these specimens he sent to Dr. Owen, 
and are now to be seen in the Museum of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London. How, or whence the 
nacre, or pearl-lining substance was formed 


for these pearls in the ovary, Dr Kelaart would not or 


could not determine, but he supposes with great probabi- 


‘lity—what science at the present day cau easily con- 


‘ firm—that the ovarium membrane can secrete it, For 
‘itis a curious circumstance that human pathology 


affords analogous illustrations, both of abortive ova and 
even embryos becoming the centres of new and yaried 
forms of. all growth--and sometimes of concretions 
of an intensely hard character known as lithopadia— 
but still more curiously that the lining membrane 
ef the ovary from which proceed these metamorphosed 


“but unimpregoated iva sometimes secretes the most 
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extraordinary structures such as bones, teeth, hair 

&c,, without any trace of embryonic formatior, which 
may even grow from the ovary of the embryo itself, and 
become serious pathological tumours in after-life, 
It is unnecessary for me to point out the bearing 
that this theory of Dr. Kelaari’s has on the proper 
method of oyster culture. Entirely opposed as it is 
to that now proposed, based on the theory that con- 
ditions which favour the entrance of parasites which 
foster disease are the best for pearl formation. In 
conclusion, I am sure that Mr. Collett will do Dr. 
Kelaart the justiceto acknowledge that although there 
may be no ponderous monograph in any language on 
the natural history of the oysters—and a great 
book, according to the great proverb, is not seldom 
a great evil,—his reports on the subject, though written 
nearly 50 years ago, ave as complete as far as they go 
onthe subject as could be desired. There hasbeen little 
that is new that has heen discovered-by naturalists 
since, tosupply the desiderata Mr. Collett refers to in 
his paper. [say this, because Ido not think Ceylon has 
sufficiently acknowledged the debt of gratitude she 
owes Dr. Kelaart for his researches, in conneztion with 
the Ceylon Pearl Oyster. One of the earliest sons of 
the soil—belonging to the Burgher community, who 
having secured a British degree, entered the Army 
Medical Service, where his reputation as a scientist 
generally—as Geologist, as Botanist, as Zoologist, es- 
pecially as a Conchologist in connection with the 
subject of Pearl Oysters—has received the recognition 
of the whole scientific world. (Applause.) 

After the vote had been carried by acclamation, 

Mr. COLLETT, in rising to reply, said he would 
like to answer one or two points raised by Dr. 
VanDort. Firstly, he would refer to Sir W 
Twynam as regards the pathological and zoolo- 
gical study of the oyster; that authority said 
that our knowledge in this respect was still 
almost nil. His own paper had been entirely 
theoretical, summarising the latess writings on the 
subject, and he (the speaker) had taken it up 
more as a zoological recreation for a busy planter 
than with any scientific experience of the subject. 
Dr. VanDort had expected him to put into the 
paper more than he (Mr. Collett) had intended. 
He was very gratified at the reception his paper 
had received ; he could feel that if it had done 
nothing else, it had elicited a most interesting 
discussion and he thanked them all for their cordial 
vote of thanks. (Applause). 

The BISHOP OF COLOMBO proposed a very hearty 
vote of thanks to His Excellency for occupying the 
chair that evening. In any assembly of theinhabi- 
tants of Ceylon they were very much pleased to have 
the Governor with them and the members of that 
Society felt that in a particular degree. They 
were very grateful to His Excellency for having made 
the effort to come out on that wet night. Cynieal 
outsiders might saythat a meeting of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society would be the very place to come 
to on a wet night, because they would be sure to 
find something dry. (Laughter.) Such a person 
would have been hopelessly wrong, on an occ.sion 
like that evening. He was not aware to what 
extent His Excellency: gave a personal study 
amidst his many vocations to those matters 
which particularly occupied them as a learned 
Society, but it was quite certain that 
in one branch of their proceedings H.H. 
encouraged: them by his presence that 
evening as in that part of their pro- 
ceedings in which they tried to lay or develop 
that scientific basis upon which alone could be 
soundly erected any structure of utility in any 
work, especially of production of any kind. 
And their Governor had shown ‘them: by the 
interest that he had taken and the efforts he 
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had made for promoting the scientific 
side of agriculture and providing a scientific stati 
for placing upon the most sound basis the great 
industries and productions of the Island, that he 
recognised what a Society like that tried to teach, 
what they were trying that evening and on all 
similar occasions to teach tothe people of Ceylon, 
i.e., that only upon athorough scientific study of 
the facts and the natural laws that commerce and 
production and works of usefulness can be well 
conducted. (Applause.) They were very glad that 
H.E. should be amongst. them on such an oc- 
casion and that they should have such support. 
There were many times when their papers dealt 
with matters, the utilitarian tendency of which 
could not easily be discovered. (Laughter.) The 
Society existed in a great measure in order to 
keep before the minds of men that knowledge 
was valuable forits own sake. There were also 
times when the bearing of knowledge, scientific 
knowledge in particuiar, upon the practical needs 
of nen and Governments came within their pur- 
view anid on such occasions they were extremely 
thankful to have the presence of their Governor. 
(Applause). 


Mr, S M Burrows said that, while he felt 
a strong sense of his unworthiness for the task, 
he congratulated himself on the honour done to 
him that night in his being asked to second the 
vote of thanks to H.E. the Governor for being pre- 
sent that evening. He said that His Lordship 
and he had often met on various boards that 
arranged no doubt adequately for the instruction 
of others. It was strange that they should 
thus meet on an occasion when arrangements 
had been made no doubt equally adequately 
for the instruction of themselves, (Laughter.) 
He came to the meeting that | evening 
knowing about as much of the pearl 
oyster as he did of Chinese, and he went 
away feeling he could pass a very fair exami- 
nation on the many scientific aspects of iis study— 
from the highly technical terms so glibly men.ioned 
by Mr, Collett to the case of the ‘‘ oyster crossed 
in love” so unexpectedly brought in by a later 
speaker, Mr. John Ferguson. He begged. to 
second a very hearty vote of thanks to His Ex- 
cellency for presiding, a ‘distinction which had 
heightened the interest of the gathering that 


night. : 
HE. THE GOVERNOK. 


His EXciLLENCcY, in returning thanks, said: I 
am extremely obliged to you—to you, my Lord, 
for the gracious terms in which you have proposed ; 
to you Mr, Burrows for the kindly terms in which 
youhaveseconded; and to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
for the cordial manner in which you have passed 
this vote of thanks which is in no way inerited hy 
me. It is a great pleasure to me to be present at 
the meetings of this branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and I only wish my duties would permit 
me to attend more frequently. Perhaps on ocea- 
sions when you are having a_ learned and 
scientific discussions [ might feel like a fish out 
of water or to use a more appropriate simile, an 
oyster off its bed, (Laughter). But when this 
Society 1s assembled to discuss an unusually 
utilitarian question, how to conserve, how to pro- 
tect and how to advance one of our great industries 
T feel moze at home. Nevertheless I must confess 
that it was with ccnflicting emotions that I 
learnt that the paper today was regarding Oysters 
and how to conserve them. (Laughter). A poet 
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of old,—Virgil, I believe—Mr. Burrows will 
correct me if 1 am wrong—said there is no one 
more bitter than a beautiful woman whose 
charms have been spurned, (Laughter). There is 
here no lady who has been . in that unpleasant 
position ; but my charms have been consistently 


“spurned by the Oyster sinceI assumed the ad- 


ministration of this Colony. (Laughter). And 
yet noman was more kindly disposed to the, 
Oyster than I was when I landed here. (Renewed 
laughter), I looked forward keenly to making 
his acquaintance and anticipated the great 
advantage that would follow upon such intimacy, 
(Laughter.) Indeed I may say that 1 built castles 
in the air, at any rate onhis shells I built many 
a railway and-many an irrigation scheme 
(Laughter). Unfortunately [have been persistently 
boycotted by the Cyster.. (Renewed laughter). 
And now my feelings towards the Oyster have 
greatly changed and I begin to remember that 
he has always been hostile to me personally— 
that I 


have never taken an Oyster that. 
has not disagreed with me. (Loud — laughter). 
Altogether I begin to look upon — the 
Oyster as a capricious, deceitful fish or 
molluse or, as Mr. Haly expresses it, an 


invertebrate creature. (Laughter). These being 
the feelings I entertain towards the Oyster when 
I was called upon to consider measures not'for its 
destruc ion, but for its conservancy, I was greatly. 
perplexed. (Laughter). Itis difficult for a just 
man to satisfy his own private vindictive feelings 
and do his duty as Governor of the Colony, but 
happily the difficulty no longer exists. Thanks 
to Mr. Collett these conflicting feelings have been 
reconciled because he telis us that the pearl is a 
pathological product ; that isto say, only disease 
in the dying oyster can produce the pearl ‘and 
therefore what we call the Conservancy of the 
oyster is only to produce those unhealthy conditions 
ot life which will make it diseased or dying 
(Laughter). Under those cirervmstances I am 
one with you all in your desire to conserve 
the Oyster. (Laughterand applause). Joking apart, 
I think this talk on our fisheries will not be 
without its advantages if it has induced us to 
consider and reflect whether more scientific 
treatment, more scientific procedure could not be 
adopted than that of two or three thousand years 
ago. Dr. Haly is not, but no doubt ought. to be 
a member of the Legislative Council :—if 
he had been he would have known that that wise 
and sagacious and far-sighted entity—the Hon. 
Treasurer, who is present will bear me out 
in deseribing it as such,—the Government 
of Ceylon (laughter) has already taken up the 
matter and has approached the Secretary of 
State, and through the Secretary of State the 
learned Societies and the learned Professors of 
these Societies, on this subject and that from two 
learned Protessors—Professor Ray Rankester and 
Professor Herdman—we have had two. very valu- 
able reports. Professor Ray Lankester, as. is 
the way with some scientific men, has, to use a 
vulgar term, opened his mouth too wide... (Laugh- 
ter). He has seen the opportunity of enriching 
the scientific world at the cost of Ceylon 
and he has proposed a costly mission which 
will no doubt collect much valuable. infor- 
mation which wou'd not only be to our ad- 
vantage, but to the advantage of all Oyster- 
hearing . countries. Therefore I think Mr. 
Ferguson’s suggestion is a good one that the 
cost of such a mission might. be divided 
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between those countries interested—India, our- 
selves, and others; but if such co-operation is 
not possible then I think we might adopt a 
middle course such as Mr. Ferguson also sug- 
gested and get Prof. Herdman if he can spare 
his valuable time to ccme over here and in colla- 
boration with Captain Donnan, our great prac- 
tical expert—they will be, I am sure, able to 
give us some very valuable information especially 
regarding that interesting question—the lite 
history of the oyster. Ladies and gentlemen, 
I think we must all feel very grateful to Mr. 
Collett for the very interesting paper he has read. 
He said it was his zoological recreation, To 
us it has not only beena zoological recreation 
but zoological instruction, and I think we are 
much indebted to him for this practical and use- 
ful discussion which has followed the reading of 
his paper. I thank you again for the very kind 
way in which you have received it. (Applause.) 

At the close His Excellency shook hands with 
Mr. Collett and Captain Donnan, and inspected 
all the illustrative objects displayed around the 
table, He evinced considerable interest in the diving 
apparatus exhibited by Captain Donnan and the 
‘specimens of pearl shell which had been laid out 
The audience was some little time in dispersing 
even after His Excellency had left. 

To Capt. Donnan, Mr. Collett and Mr. Gerard 
Joseph belongs the credit of adding much to the 
interest of the meeting by the display of these 
‘‘curios” as well as utilitarian displays connected 
with Pearl Fisheries. A section of a pearl was under 
a powerful microscope; a display of different 
kinds of oysters including the largest ‘‘melea- 
grina” from Australia; copies of Mr. Saville 
Kent’s large and profusely-illustrated books and 
other literature were made available and 
suspended at one side was an ample object-lesson 
of the mode in which the native diver did his 
work for Capt. Donnan, with stone held by coir 
ropes, place for his foot, the coir basket in 
which to gather the oysters, &c. The 
diving apparatus was mainly of coir and 
consisted of a rope with a heavy lead weight 
attached, beside a receiving basket of coir (in 
shape like an inverted tam-o’-shanter) into 
which the oysters were placed by the diver; as 
many as 100 pearl oysters could be placed in the 
one basket at a time. 

The function terminated shortly after 11 p.m. 


————— 
SNAKE BITES AND ANTIDOTES. 


The following from the paper on Suakes bY 
Dr. Gunther, of the British Museum, in th® 
British Encyclopedia, is worth reproducing :— 

No antidote issknown capable of counteract 
ing or neutralising the action of snalke-poison. 
Some years ago injections of ammonia or liquor 
potassee were recommended, but there is the 
obvious objection that hardly in one out of a 
thousand cases of snake-bite would either the 
appliances or the operator be at hand. Fayrer’s 
experiments, however, have distinctly disproved 
the efficacy of this remedial measure. Equally 
useless is permanganate of potassium; it is in- 
deed true that a solution of this compound des- 
troys the properties of snake-poison when mixed 
with it; and therefore such of the poison as 
remains in the wound will be neutralised by the 
external application or injection of the perman- 
ganate, but the remedy is entirely without effect 
after the poison has passed into the circulation. 
Treatment is therefore limited to endeavours to 
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prevent by mechanical means the poison from 
entering the circulation, or by chemical agencies 
to destroy or remove as much of it as possible 
that remains in the wound, and to save the 
patient from the subsequent mental and physical 
depression by the free use of stimulants. hat- 


- ever is or can be done must be done immedi- 


ately, as a few seconds suffice to carry the poison 
into the whole vascular system, and the slightest 
delay diminishes the chances of the patient’s re- 
covery. Courageous persons badly bitten in a 
finger or toe are known to have saved their lives 
by the immediate amputation of the wounded 
member. To the mode of treatment summarized 
by Gunter* but little can be added. (1) If the 
wound is on some part of the extremities, one 
or more ligatures should be made as tightly as 
possible at a short distance above the wound, 
to stop circulation ; this is most effectually done 
by . inserting a stick under the ligature and 
twisting it to the uttermost. The ligatures are 
left until means are taken to cestroy the virus 
in the wound and other remedial measures are 
resorted to, or until the swelling necessitates 
their removal. 2 The punctured wounds should 
be enlarged by deep incisions, to cause a free 
efflux of the poisoned blood, or should be cut 
out entirely. (8) The wound should be sucked 
either by the patient or some other person whose 
mouth is free from any solution of continuity. 
Cupping-glasses, where they can be applied, 
answer the same purpose, but not with the same 
effect. (4) By cauterisation with a red-hot iron, 
a live coal, nitrate of silver or carbolic or mineral 
acid, or by injections of permanganate of potas- 
sium, the poison which remains in the wound 
can be destroyed or neutralised. Ammonia applied 
to the wound as a wash and rubbed into the 
neighbouring parts is likewise undeniably of great 
benefit, especially in less serious cases, since it 
alleviates the pain and reduces the swelling. 
(5) Internally, stimulants are to be taken freely ; 
they do not act as specifics against the virus, 
but are given to excite the action of the heart, 
the contractions of which become feeble and irre- 
gular, to counteract the physical and mental 
depression, and to prevent a complete collapse, 
Brandy, whisky, and ammonia in any of its 
officinal forms should be taken in large doses 
and at short intervals. The so-called, “ snake- 
stones” can have no other effect than, at the 
best, to act as local absorbents, and can be of 
use only in the very slightest cases. 

Elsewhere he says :— 

‘Certain stones reputed, on insufficient grounds, 
to possess efficacy as antidotes to snake-bites 
are known as snake-stones.” 


——qq@a_____. 


ANTI-VENOMOUS SERUM. 


(Prepared by Dr. A. Calmette. ) 
INSTRUCTIONS. + 


The antivenomous serum is serum taken from 
an ass or a horse immunised against venom of 
snakes. It will retainits effects if kept in as cool 
a place as possible, away from day light and 
without taking the phial out ofits box. At or 
above the temperature of 50° Cent.—122° Fahr.— 
the serum becomes inactive. Its preservation has 
been guaranteed by adding a very small quantity 
of camphor. 

PREVENTIVE POWER.—The preventive power of 
the serum is, at the least, of 10,000 7.e., it is suffi- 
cient to inject rabbits preventively with a quan- 
tity cf serum equal to 1/10,000th of their weight 


*Reptiles of British India, London, 1864, 4to. 
+, Referred to a week ago, but held over daily 
owing to continuous pressure on our space. 
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to: enable them to bear, one hour afterwards, 
without their being intoxicated, a dose of 1 mil- 
ligramme of dry venom of cobra capella of medium 
activity, said dose sufficient to kill proof rabbits 
in less than four hours. 

THERAPEUTICAL Action.—Ifinjected in sufficient 
quantity to persons bitten by snakes, the anti- 
venomous serum will prevent the effects of the 
venom providing intoxication is not too far ad- 
vanced. It must be injected as soon as possible 
after the bite. Generally ils intervention is still 
very efficacious an hour and a half after the bite 
with adults who rarely die but three hours after 
the bite of the most dangerous species of snakes. 

The serum is active against the venom of all 
species of snakes existing in the ancient and new 
world. It has been experimcnted with the venoms 
of the cobra capeda and trimeresurus of Asia, 
the naja haje and cerastes of Africa, the crotalus 
of America, the bothrops of the West-Indies, the 
varieties of pseudechis and hoplocephatlus of Aus- 
tralia and the vipers of Europe. 

The dose to employ varies according to the 
species of the biting snake, the age of the person 
bitten and the time of the intervention. 

Generally 10 cubic centimeters are sufficient for 
children under 10 years and 20 cubic centimeters 
for adults. However, when the bite comes from a 
very dangerous species, such as the cobra capella, 
the naja haje, the crotalus, the bothrops of the 
West-Indies, it will be prudent to make one single 
injection at first of a double dose. 

‘TREATMENT OF VENOMOUS Brres.—The first pre- 
caution ‘to take is to surround tightly the bitten 
limb as near as possible to the bite and between 
the latter and the trunk, with astrip or hand- 
kerchief. 

The wound will have to be washed with a solu- 
tion of hypochlorite of lime diluted to 1 gramme 
for 60 of water previously boiled, titling between 
0 lit. 800 to 0 lit. 900 of chlorine per 1,000 cubic 
centimeters. 

The dose of serum must be injected in the sub- 
cutaneous cellulary tissue in the right or left side 
of the belly, and with the usual antiseptical 
recautions. 

Then, with the same syringe, 8 or 10 cubic cen- 
timeters of the solution 1/60 of hypochlorite of 
lime will be injected altogether, but in the differ- 
ent parts surrounding the bite and in the passage 
of said bite. These injections are intended to 
destroy, there, the venom which has not yet been 
absorbed. 

From that time, the strip can be taken away 
from the limb ; the patient must be frictioned and 
coffee or tea be administered, and he be covered 
warmly so as to provoke an abundant perspiration. 

The administration of ammonia or alcohol must 
be avoided ; it would only be injurious both to 
the patient and to the treatment by the serum. 

It is also unnecessary to cauterise the bitten 
limb either by red iron or chemical substances. 

IMPORTANT.—Drs. making use of the above 
serum are earnestly requested to communicate 
the results obtained by its application to Doctor 
A. CALMETTE, Directeur de l'Institut Pasteur 
de Lille (Nord).—Pastewr’s Institute of Lille. 


i 
MINOR INDUSTRIES: 
VANILLA; ALOE FIBRE; AND SOAP. 
(Communicated.) 


In the good old days when Coffee was 
king, the Ceylon planter scouted the idea of 
making money by minor industries. To have 
done so would have been to place himself 
without the pale of civilised society. But 
the collapse of coffee taught a salutary lesson. 
Planters are wiser in the present generation 5 
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and, so long 18s the calling be an honorable 
one, are not fastidious as to the 
which they can derive an Eoghan 
alrerdy been shown how valuable an adjunct 
vanilla would be to the main industry—tea 
Another product suggests itself, viz. : Aloe 
Fibre. There are thousands of acres in Ce fon 
suited to its cultivation. Once mianted it 
requires little or no attention. Its market 
value certainly fluctuates considerably, but 
there is always a margin for profit. At the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War it 
rose to over £30 per ton; its present value 
is from £22 to £23. The cost of cuttin 
carriage, gratting, baling, &c., is about R10 
per ton—tfreight and London charges £6 per 
pe It be seen om these figures that, 
at its present price, there isfa profi 
Sy ae I ere isfa profit of about 

Again, with coconut oil at our d 
are there no Soap factories ? With Cocoa 
oil as the basis, a good household soap could 
be manufactured in Colombo for about R250 
per ton. For anyone ‘‘in the know” there 
is a fortune in soap-making in Ceylon. 

E. H. E. 

[And yet our big Oil Mills, that a to 
manufacture soap regularly, could only find a 
market by exporting toCalcuttaand Mauritius 
though we imported about two hundred 
thousand rupees’ worth a year, the figures 
being R269,340 of soap last year! And now 
the local manutacture is abandoned.—A loe- 
growing has been tried, but the labour of 
preparing une Here ran away with the profit 
in the case 0 anters in the K egala and 
Uva dichicten Eel T.A.] TMG cine 


——___—_-5-—_____—_ 


PLANTING NOTES. 


FATAL SNAKFBITE.— The lamentabl 
ot one of Mr. Oliver’s Chief icine ue 
gineers on the Northern Railway from snake- 
bite, breaks through the record that for 60 
years no death of a European from this 
cause has occurred in Ceylon. The greatest 
sympathy is due to the young widow 
and other relatives at home. Mr. levers 
should see to it that Jaffna—Hindu temples 
and all—are cleared of cobras if it be true 
they are encouraged for some reason. Let 
a license fee be imposed, and there will be 
no protection, or a reward be offered for 


every snake’s head brought to the Kach- 
chert. i 


SCIENTIFIC CULTIVATION.—Ceylon tea and 
ore Biers wt be interested in the fol- 
owing extract from a letter i 
from My. Joseph Fraser :— mecetyed (py U8 

*T visited both the Rothamsted and Dalmeny 
manuring field experiments and found much that 
was interesting and suggestive. Those directing 
the Dalmeny experiments are strong on the need 
of getting the Jand into condition favourable for 
thei growth and development of the nitrifying 
organisms and where leguminous crops are being 
raised, to the conditions, favourable, (> Vive 
microbes involved, in the fixation of free nitiogen.s 
through the root nodules. The whole resultt 
are being drawn up for publication in pamphlea 
form, and form what I gathered when there, thé 
Sahay when worked out will be of great practica, 
value,’ 
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Goyrespondence. 


To the Editor. 


SNAKE-BITE AND CURE FOR HUMAN 
BEINGS AND CATTLE. 


Sir,—The terribly sad ease of snake-bite resalt- 
ing in the death of Mr. White of the Northern 
Railway Extension, reminds us that we should 
make known as widely as possible such treatment 
as has been attended with success in cases of 
vites, from venomous reptiles. In Ceylon we do 
not hear much of death from snake-bite among 
the natives (and it would be interesting to discover 
why this is,) bat the return of such deaths in 
India, for 1899, gave 22,480 for human beings and 
3,793 for cattle. Dr. Watt gives the following 
under the head of treatment :— 

‘‘Tmmediately on infliction of the bite, a ligature 
should be applied very tightly about the limb ata 
short distance above the wound and several other 
ligatures at suitable distances further up. The flesh 

‘around the marks should be excised freely, the sur- 
face of the wound should be scarified, washed and 
squeezed, and bleeding should be encourage?. The 
amount to be excised around the fang-marks must 
depend upon the looseness of denseness of the sur- 
rounding tissues, and their consequent tendency to 
allow the poison to diffuse freely or not. The actual 
cautery may be applied to the deeper portions of 
the wound, where the poison may not have been 
removed by the excision. Stimulants, such as alcohol 
or liquor ammonia in 15-drop doses in an ounce 
of water, may be given, bat over-stimulation should 
be avoided, and during the administration of 
stimulants, liquid nourishment should also be exhibited 
(prohibited ?). If depression be marked, mustard 
plasters may be appjied over the heart, on the pit 
of the stomach, or on the nape of the neck. The 
patient should be allowed to rest in a well-ventilated 
room, protected from the sun; in cases where the 
prostration is extreme, methods of artificial respiration 
and galvanism may have to be employed. Amputa- 
tion should at once be had recourse to in cases when 
the snake is known to have been one of a markedly 
poisonous character, and the bite is in one of the 
fingers or toes. In wounds of the larger members 
or of the trunk where free excision is possible, 
amputation may not be necessary. The intravenous 
injection of ammonia or of liquor potasse do not 
apparently do much good, but they may be injected 
freely into the poisoned part. The local application 
of permanganate of potash is strongly recommended 
by some authorities. Various methods of treatment, 
ail more ox less founded on superstition, are employ- 


ed by the natives of India, and every now and then - 


alleged specifics for the poison of snake-bite have 
been vaunted, but as yet no antidote is known which 
is capable of neutralising tho action of the poison. 
The so-called ‘snake stones” can have no other 
effect than at best to act as local absorbents. They are 
for the most part merely pieces of charred bones which 
by absorbing from the wound the poison charged 
blood may be of use in slight cases of snake-bite. 

There are, of course, numerous drugs used 
among the natives of Ceylon and reported to cure 
snake-bite, but we are not concerned with these at 
present, aswhat we would like to suggest 1s the 
use of some common and handy substance, such as 
chloride of lime or iodine, or other treatment that 
can be adopted without loss of time, for it is most 
important that whatever has to be done must be 
done quickly. i j 

Some time ago we read interesting accounts of 
Dr. Calmette’s work in Paris in connection with the 
preparation of a therapeutic serum against snake- 
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bite, and this preparation is, no doubt, now 
procurable for inocculation purposes. But Dr. 


Calmette himself recommends that in the absence 
ot the serum, chloride of lime isthe next best re- 
medy. The Doctor’s recommendation is based on 
a study of the blood of bitten animals. It was 
found that in such blood the corpuscles Jost their 
shape and agglomerated ; the blood was thus un- 
able to doits work ; in other words the fatal results 
were due to paralysis of the lungs caused by 
stoppage of circulation by the coagulated condition 
of the blood. This discovery led to some very in- 
teresting experiments with the resnlt that the 
chemical treatment referred to was found to he 
efficacious. The chloride of lime shonld be tree 
from absorbed water, and for use should be taken 
from an hermetically sealed bottle. One part by 
weight should be dissolved in two parts of boiling 
water, but the solution should never be made until 
it is about to be use’. This should be injected 
subcutaneously with a syringe all around the 
wound and also under the skin of the abdomen, 
that it may enter into the circulation as quickly 
as possible. Dr. Calmette estimates that from 20 
to 30 centimetres of the solution will suffice fo save 
the life of a man bitten, it being administered in 
doses of five-cubie centime each time. Of course 
time is an important elementin the matter. 

In conclusicn we would quote a passage with 
referenceto Dr. F. E. Brown’s cureforthe bite of 
rattle-snakes, which he says he used suecessfully 
in his practice in the, United States: ‘I have 
treated thirteen cases of snake-bite in my practice 
with simply marvellous results—even restoring 
lite and health when the patient was supposed 
to be dying. My first cure occurrel many years 
ago. A little child, say three or four years old, 
was brought home with two ugly gashes on the 
instep by a fair-sized rattler. i suppose Isaw the 
child about an hour after the bite, with limbs 
badly swollen and in great pain. 1 applied iodine 
to the wound and gave the child drop doses 
every ten minutes for anhour, then every half 
hour until decided improvement. The child took 
10 to 15 drops in all. Next morning the father 
reportedthat the child had perfectly recovered 
aud was playing about asusual. My Jast cure 
was about one year ago. A lad about 15 years 
old, while reaching under some boards for hen’s 
eggs was bitten on his right hand by a large 
rattler. He was brought to me with hand and arm 
enormously swollen, ‘and scarcely able to stand on 
his feet. I pursued precisely the same treatment 
asin my first case, except that I doubled the dose. 
He took in all perhaps 25 drops, He recovered 
rapidly, with no outward results, It is equally 
efficacious in the treatment of dumb beasts,” 
Dr, Brown here goes on to refer to the eure of a 
cow which was in a bad way after the snake-bite, 
which, on his advice, was dosed with 10 drops 
every 10 minutes for an hour, shen every hour for 
atime. The result was entirely satisfactory even 
in this case. It would beinteresting to know if 
any of the above remedies have been tried locally, 
and if so with what success, 


INTERESTED, 
CACAU IN CEYLON: AND MR. 
CARRUTHERS. 


DEAR S1iR,—As Mr. Carruthers’ remarks on 
cacao cankerat the N DP A meeting on the 
the 20th ult. have caused considerable dis- 
cussion in the press, Isend you a copy of a 


os 
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letter If have written to the ‘Ceylon Stan- 


dard” on the subject’ and should be glad if 


youcould find room for itinan early issue as 
{think what Mr. Carruthers actually did 
say, ought to be well understood.— Yours 
faithfully, HK. WEBB. 


MR. CARRUTHERS ON ‘“ CACAO.”> 


Hindugalla, Peradeniya, Nov. 3. 
The Editor ** Ceylon Standard.” 

Dear Sir,—My attention has been called to a 
leading article in your issue of the 29th ult. 
headed ‘‘Mr. Carrutherson Cacao,” whichiis, [think, 
calculated to give a very erroneous impression 
of the matter. In‘the first place Mr. Carruthers 
never offered to give a lecture, but, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of several members of the 
ND PA, I, as Chairman, invited him to be 
present at our meeting on the 20th and to give 
a short address on plant sanitation in  connec- 
tion especially with the cacao canker which was 
to be followed by a discussion so that those 
interested in cacao might have an opportunity 
of knowing what was being done to eradicate 
the disease. 

During the discussion, Mr. Carruthers, who, 
by the bye, spent a whole year in investigating 
the disease and in visiting various Ceylon 
cacao estates, stated, in answer to a question 
from Mr. C Gibbon, that as far as his eaxperi- 
ments went no predisposition in the trees was 
necessary for the attack of the fungus, but he 
never said cacao was doomed; in fact he reiterated 
his opinion that cacao would continue to be a 
most profitable product in Ceylon, if proper 
measures were taken, thoughas in duty bound, 
he warned planters against the disease. 

I think, such addresses and discussions, espe- 
cially if properly reported, should be most use- 
ful in keeping us informed up to date as to 
what is being done both by scientists and prac- 
tical planters to fight the diseases, cacao and 
our other products are liable to, and I regret 
that anything should be said in the press or 
elsewhere to discourage them. 

I should be obliged if, in justice to Mr. Carru- 
thers, you would give publicity to this in your 
paper, and I must say, I think it much to be 
regretted that you did not obtain more accurate 
information before writing the article.—I am, 
dear sir, yours faithfully. 

(S¢gd.. EDWARD WEBB, Chairman, N. D. P. A. 


MALARIA AND AGRICULTURE, 
Nanuoya, Oct. 26. 

DEAR SiR,—The following extract from re- 
marks by . Professor Celli (Director of the 
School of Hygiene, University of Rome) on 
the Epidemiology and Prophylactics of Malaria, 
will, fam sure, interest not only ‘‘ Enquirer’ 
but your other readers too. Under the head 
‘¢ Aoriculture and Malaria,’ the Professor says 
“It can now no longer be admitted that the 
simple stirring up of the soil in malarious 
places determines the liberation of the germs of 
this infection. On the other hand, any move- 
ment which in any way alters the hydraulic 
conditions of a given area may really become 
a local cause, predisposing to the development 
of malaria : marshy vegetation, composed of canes, 
rushes, water-lilies, cresses and conferow, is very 
favourable to the life of the Jlarve, and 
is, therefore, also favourable to and a concomitant 


of malaria by favouring the’ existence of the 


larvee of anopheles. Thus irrigated meadow 


lands in malarious places, whenever the water 


becomes quite or almost stagnant in the afferent 
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or efferent channels, and still more rice fields, 
with their clear and almost still water and typical 
palustral vegetation, constitute the best habitat 
of these larvee. Hence, as is known, the forma- 
tion of rice fields cau:es the re-appearance of 
malaria where it had become extinct and where 
it already exists, they are avery active focus of 
roduction.” 

The article from which Iam quoting is a very 
Jengchy one. But the above should suffice to 
throw light on ‘‘Enquirer’s” query... Later 
researches have both modified, but still more, sub 
stantiated the professor’s thories, and those 
interested would do well to read through his 
article fully in the British Medical Journal of 
Feb. 10th.—Yours faithfully, 

GEO. E. P. 


PRESERVING COCONUT MILK. 

«Colombo, Nov.. 10. 
DEAR Sir,—Referring to the article in the 
Tropical Agriculturist, yol. xx. page 342, I beg 
to say that ‘‘Silicie Acid, 7.e. Quartzose Sand ’, 
cannot preserve coconut milk at all, as 
is said in ‘* Sell’s Commercial Intelligencer.” 
I believe the writer of the article refers to 
* Salicylic Acid”, which chemical is often 
used for preserving wines, beer, etc., notwith- 
standing it is strictly prohibited in all Kuro- 
pean countries. I suggest the method of Prof. 
Sohxlet, viz., sterilising the milk at 212° F. a 
procedure that is much used for preserving 
cowmilk for infants. {should think this is 
also the best way of preserving coconut milk. 

—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
DR. P. W KOLLER. 


PLANTING NOTES. 

EUROPEAN PLANTS AND COMMERCE.—In Europe 
4,200 species of plants are gathered and used for 
commercial purposes, Of these 420 have a_per- 
fume that is pleasing, and enter largely into the 
mantifacture of scents and soaps. There are more 
species of white flowers gathered than of any 
other colour—],124 in all. Of these 187 have an 
agreeable scent, an extraordinarily large propor- 
tion. Nextin order come yellow blossoms with 
951, seventy-seven of them being perfumed. Red 
flowers number 823, of which eighty-four are 
scented, The blue flowers are of 594 varieties, 
thirty-four of which are perfumed, and the violet 
blossoms number 308, thirteen of which are 
pleasantly odoriferous,—From “Journal of 
Horticulture.” 

PLANTING IN NYASSALAND.— We have had 
many good letters from British Central 
Africa from our well-known correspondent 
“H. B.’—but none perhaps so crisp. and 
chatty and full of the right sort of infor- 
mation as the one we publish elsewhere. ‘*H B” 
specially points out how some of the surplus 
of Ceylon ‘‘creepers” could not do bett er than 
try B.C.A.—easy as A BO, we gather, would 
be the career before them—for great pro- 
gress has been made there. The drawbacks 


however, are hinted at, so that the advice 
is neither visionary nor unpractical. Further 


long accounts of ‘‘ Leopard” and ‘* Lion” 
experiences by ‘‘H B” must be withheld for 
the present and will probably appear most 
suitably in our Christmas number.—‘* H B”, 
gives a list of several Ceylon men now in 
Nyassaland, 
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THE CEYLON PEARL FISHERIES: 


PROBABILITY OF A SCIENTIFIC 
MISSION. 

Mr. Collett’s zoological recreations 
borne fruit to some good purpose, and the 
Council of the local Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, with Dr. Copleston as Pre- 
sident, may congratulate themselves on 
giving occasion for an interesting and pro- 
fitable evening, but above all for drawing 


forth the very encouraging utterances from the 
Chair made by His Excellency the Governor. 
There is good reason to believe that a local 
Enquiry and Mission directed by Professor 
Herdman, F.R.S., of Liverpool University, 
will be fruitful in useful practical results. 
He’ has long devoted himself to Marine 
Biology and he was selected to conduct the 
scientific enquiry as regards the edible 
“ oyster round the British Coasts with refer- 
‘ence to alleged diseases to which it gave 
rise. No doubt Dr. Herdman has also been 
a close observer of all that Mr. Saville 
Kent (who has apparently fallen out of view 
of the scientific world of late years) learned 
and did off the Queensland Coast, in Torres 
_ Straits and off North-Western Australia in 
reference to Pearl Oysters, and the Culture 
of the same both for Pearls and Pearl-shells. 
He must also have read of Dr. Thurston's 
enquiries and reports off Tinnevelly and in 
the Gulf of Mannar and he will have seen 
how he, as well as Holdsworth, and we 
suppose Twynam and Donnan, are well- 
nigh hopeless of the successful Culture or 
even Conservation of our particular oyster 
or mussel at any point round the Ceylon 
or Indian Coasts. On the other hand, he 
cannot but read with interest of the ex- 
periments of Dr. Kelaart—a worthy prede- 
cessor of the many ‘‘sons of the soil” who 
have reflected credit on Ceylon by their 
scientific and _ intellectual attainments— 
and then among the rest of his  success- 
fully transferring the meleagrina oysters 
from Arippu to Trincomalee; why not, 
with all modern appliances, establish a 
successful culture in some part of that 
sheltered bay ? Capt. Donnan thinks deep 
water essential to the formation of pearls; but 
Saville Kent did not find that to be the case 
in Torres Straits or off Western Australia. It 
may be said he wasdealing with a different 
kind of meleagrina; but he successfully 
experimented up to a certain point, with the 
small as well as the Jarge kind. And is it 
too much to anticipate that there may be 
an interchange between even Australia and 
Ceylon and India of their several oysters. 
Why, in fact, should Professor Herdman’s 


have 


Mission not embrace Queensland and 
Westralia (and indeed South, for North, 
Australia) as well as India and Ceylon. But 


if these Governments fail us,—although we 
are very confident that Lord Curzon at least, 
will readily respond to any reasonable pro- 
posal from Sir West Ridgeway or Mr. 
Ohamberlain,—yet, we think our Governor 
is right in saying that Ceylon alone even, 
should not hesitate to engage Professor 
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Herdman, if only the expense is made a 
little more moderate than was indicated by 
Dr. Ray Lankester. Ceylon has certainly 
the largest pecuniary stake. Not a million, 
but very nearly a million-and a half pounds 
sterling have been received by the British Gov- 
erninent from Pearl Fisheries in the 104 years 
it has aaministered Ceylon; and it cannot be 
said that any full and satisfactory Scientific 
Mission has, so far, ever dealt’ with the 
question of Conservation and Culture. Con- 
sidcring the many and varied ways in which 
pearls are formed—from the fresh water 
mussel’s treasures in Scottish and Welsh 
rivers, to the unequalled gems found 
in the meleagrina’s of the Gulf of Mannar, and 
yet again to the large golden yellow or white 
pearls “faked” or evolved by skilful experts 
out of the blisters on the large mother-o’- 
pearl-shell-yielding oysters of Australian 
waters; and considering also the several 
extremely interesting and even successful 
attempts at forming pearls artificially or 
through the aid of molluses in Europe— 
especially in France,—we think there is 
every reason to anticipate material as well 
as scientific advantages from such a Mission 
as that proposed for Professor Herdman, 
F.R.S., in connection with our Ceylon Pearl- 
oyster Banks and Fisheries. If it be the 
case that the erratic molluscs refuse to listen 
to the charming of our present Governor, 
charm he never so_ wisely, and that Sir 
West Ridgeway may have to leave our shores 
without ever seeing a Fishery or even seeing 
a Bank covered with millions of youn 

oysters ; yet His Excellency may rest eet 
that his name will always he associated 
with one of the most interesting and im- 
portant Scientific Missions ever arranged 
in connection with a Ceylon industry,--if 
we so may term the rich and romantic Pearl 
Fishery which has made our island and the 
Gulf of Mannar famous from time im- 
memorial. Surely after reading Saturday 
evenings proceedings in full, there is no 
intelligent person in Ceylon who will deny 
that a Pearl Fishery is one of the most 
valuable sources of public wealth, and that, ~ 
as an industry, it demands every attention 
and encouragement in the direction of 
judicious conservation and scientific develop- 


ment, 


Mr. Evuiort’s PAPER ON ‘‘ NATIVE AGRI- 
CULTURE” AND ITS IMPROVEMENT—referred 
to in the Legislative Council last month 
was published in full in the Tropical Agric 
culturist for November. Mr. Elliott draws 
a distinction between Planting and Native 
Agriculture: the former, he considers, can 
be served from Peradeniya; the latter by a 
reformed Agricultural School to be cen- 
tinued under the Department of Public In- 
struction. Our objection to this course is 
that it would not secure the personal in- 
terest, attention and responsibility of the 
Provineial and District revenue officers and 
their headmen, without which we are hope- 
less of any real permanent progress being 
made in the improvement of native agri- 
culture, 
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STATISTICS OF THE PRODUCTION OF 
COFFEE IN INDIA. 


[The two tables appended state the facts re- 
garding the production of coffee, the first in 
abstract for the fifteen years 1885 to 1899, the 
second in detail for the two years 1898 and 1899. 
ft should be noted, however, that the figures, 
for which the Government are dependent upon 
the planting community, are imperfect and 
defective,—planters, for unknown reasons, some- 
times withholding information. ] 

AREA, 


At the end of 1899 there were 274,298 acres of 
land under coffee in India, all, with the excep 
tion of 4€0 acres, in Southern India. The pro- 
duction of cotfee is in fact restricted for the 
most part to a limited area in the elevated 
region above the south-western coast, the cdffee 
lands of Mysore, Coorg, andthe Madras districts 
ot Malabar and the Nilgiris comprising 90 per 
cent. of the whole area under the plant in 
India. About 47 per cent of this area is 
in Mysore. where there were 128,010 acres in 1899, 
and <he plant is grown on 118,514 acres, being 43 
per cent of the whole, in the British districts of 
Coorg (72,296 acres), ‘the Nilgiris, and Malabar 
(46,218). 

In Madras cultivation on an extended scale is 
practically restricted to the two districts already 
mentioned and to Salem and Madura. Cofiee is 
also grownin Burma, Assam, Bengal, and Bom- 
bay, but in all these provinces on a very restricted 
scale. fh 

PRODUCTION. 


The yield has been very poor since 1896, that of 
last year being the worst of the series, and repre- 
senting only about 173 million pounds, this quan- 
tity being hardly more than half the production 
fifteen years ago. ‘“hough the recent poverty of 
the crop has been due in the main to adverse 
seasons in Madras, Mysore, Coorg,and Travancore, 
the fall in prices since 1897 has removed the stimu- 
lus which had been given for a few yeas to the 
further expansion of the ccfiee-growing area, while 
disease has combined with adverse climatic con- 
ditions to reduce the yield. 

Taking 100 to represent the area and production 
in 1885, the ratio of yearly increase or Cecrease is 


as follows :— 


Area Produ- Area Produc- 


ction. tion. 

1885 100 1060 1893 109 109 
1886 97 90 1894 117 101 
1887 103 109 1895 119 115 
1888 104 76 1896 121 Wi) 
1889 110 85 1897 116 69 
1890 114 63 1898 118 68 
1891. 11 1138 1899 115 50 
1892 110 7 


PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


According to the statements there were 27,634 
persons permanently, and 82,656 ten.:porarily, em- 
ployed on the coffee estates in 1899, making a 
total of 110,290 persons, which is equal to one 
person to about 24 acres. 

EXPORTS AND CONSUMPTION. 

The following figures are the average of the 

ten years ending 1899-1900: 


ib. 
. Production 30,092,413 
ea [Exports 30,017,680 
tele in India THBS 
a mports 1,581,171 
poreien | paexiorts 735,862 
Left in India 845,309 


The principal countries to which were shipped 
51. 
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the Indian coffee exported in the last three years 


were (in lb): 
1898-99. 1899-1900. 
17,392,480 17,640,000 


1897-98. 


United Kingdom 12,773,376 


France 8,607,872 9,356,816 10,847,536 
Ceylon ei 293,888 505,680 1,224,272 
Austria-Hungary 591,360 1,023,568 298,704 
cwermany 55 297,584 618,688 292,544 
Australia Bs: 199,024 265,440 272,496 
Asiatic Turkey 

and Persia 863,856 131,264 137,984 
Arabia 630,896 229,488 85,232 

PRICES. 


Coffee is not sold, as tea is sold, before shipment 
for export, and therefore there is no Indian quota- 
tion of price. The average prices in London for 
East India plantation coffee since 1874, are here 
subjoined with their variations, taking the price 
of 1874 as the datum =100. Prices dropped last 
year, as a consequence of the great expansion in 
the production of Brazilian coffee, to the lowest 
level known: 


 . Vari- Vari- 
Per cwt. ations Per cwt ation 
Saud: Ss. 

874 92 1 100° | 1887 94 x 103 
875 107 44 117 “(| 1888 85 4 93 
876 108 2 117 | 1889 99 10 108 
817 110 04 120. | 1890 106 4 115 
878 107 6 117 | 1891 105 24 114 
879 100 10 110 | 1892 104 25 )=—-118 
880 99 9 108 | 1893 105 44 114 
881 91 4 99 | 1894 101. — 110 
882 85. 4 93 | 1895 101 2 110 
883 85 7 93 | 1896 99 11 109 
884 76 44 83 | 1897 94-8 103 
885 75 33 2 | 1898 Oxy sl 85 
886 79 7 86 | 1899 6d 24. 71 


J. E. O’Conor, Director-General of Statistics, 
Septemiber 6, 1900. 


See ee 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 
THEA: A WARNING. 


Some recent comments made on the authority of 
the Calcutta “ Hnglishman’”’ by the “Globe”? of last 
Saturday are calculated to work a considerable 
amount of mischief to the tea industry of Imdia and 
Ceylon. The statement in the “Globe” is as follows: 
—Tf the Calcutta ‘Hnglishman’ is accurately in- 
formed there is a growing disposition among Indian 
tea-planters to follow the same suicidal course that 
brought China tea into such grave disrepute. Until 
recently, the almost invariable practice jin Indian 


gardens was either to destroy or uso as manure 
the sweepings of the factories. To some extent 
this rabbish is composed of tea dust, but 


sand, and even worse refuse, also enter largely into 
its composition. In some samples subjected to 
analysis, fully 50 per cent was not tea at all, and 
the buyer was consequently cheated out of half his 
money’s worth, The same discreditable fraud is said 
to prevail to an even greater extent in Ceylon, with 
the result of a downward tendency in prices, both 
in the colony itself and in the European market. As 
the sweepings only fetch five rupees a maund—801b— 
it cannot make much monetary difference whether 
they are destroyed or sold. On the other hand, the 
depreciation of market values, consequent upon the 
lowering of quality, must involve a serious loss to the 
whole trade, while sooner or later Indian and Ceylon 
teas will be ousted from Huropean favour by com- 
petitors with better characters. The matter is of 
such pressing importance that no time should be 
lost in dealing with it by measures of a sufficiently 
drastic sort. If nothing less will serve, the Indian 
and Ceylon Governments will have to prohibit the 
sale of sweepings under heavy penalties. It is not 
merely the commercial future of the industry that 
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is at stake, but the well-being of thousands of natives.” 
It is to be hoped, in the interests of tea growers, 
that the ‘‘ growing disposition” here referred to 
is not general, and that it will be promptly 
abandoned where it is practised. If the idea 
becomes prevalent amongst consumers that India 
and Ceylon teas are losing their reputa- 
tion for purity it will be a sorry look out for the 
industry. From inquiries made in London, we are 
sorry to find that there is some ground for the 
warning of the “Englishman,” although we cannot 
think that the practice referred to is carried out on 
a large scale. It would, indeed, bea euicidul policy 
if rubbish finds its way to market, and surely plan- 
ters do not need to be told that it would be likely to 
inflict incalculable injury on British-grown tea, 
which has hitherto been heldin high repute on ac- 
count of its purity. 


= Not so Goop as 1t Looxs.—Tea growers have been 
under the impression that tea dealing was a lucrative 
pursuit, and that inthe matter of profits it left the 
poor grower a long way in the rear. It is quite 
certain that large sums of money have been made 
by certain firms who advertiso largely, but that 
prosperity in the tea trade abounds seems to be a 
a eaeion, if we may accept the following on the sub- 
ject from the ‘Produce Markets Review.” ‘This 
journal, referring to the wholesale tea trade, says: 
“The great changes in the methods of the distribu- 
tion of tea during the past few years have had a 
very marked effect upon the wholesale branches 
of the trade. ..Hveryone regrets the disappear- 
‘ince of many highly respected firms as a proof 
of this, and it-is well known that those who 
‘remain in the business find it a very difficult thing, 
in some cases, to make ends meet, and in others, 
‘to maintain a sufficient return on their capital. 
When the difficulties commenced a wrong remedy 
was unfortunately adopted. The wholesale tea trade 
had been for so many years a very prosperous one, 
that it was thought that the way to make its pros- 
perity return was, not to cut down expenses, but to 
add to them, by making concessions to buyers, 
especially in the length of credit given. he result 
is notorious in the grocery trade, for while the re- 
' tailer pays promptly for his sugar and other goods, 
as in fact. he is obliged to do if he is to buy pro- 
perly, he keeps his wholesale tex house waiting. 
- Another inducement to trade has been to offer 
special discounts to buyers, which the sellers cer- 
tainly cannot afford. Such concessions simply add 
to the crushing expenses current in tea, which are 
far away and above a reasonable amount, and very 
much in excess of those in any similar branch of the 
grocery trade, It appears likely that a crisis is at 
hand, and that something will have to be done to 
check the tide of futile endeavours to attract trade at 


the cost of the seller, who gives away more than his - 


_ profit in unrecognised additions to his expenses. 
The only way to increase business is to sell cheaply, 
but to do this is irpossible if expenses are to be 
still further added to and then lost sight of. Let 
people openly cut in prices as much as they please, 

so long as they know what they are doing, but in 
tea. a vicious system of private concessions is end- 
ing in the ruin of the wholesale trade without real 
benefits to the retailer. Indeed, he also undoubtedly 
loses, if he is a man of means, by the encourage- 
ment of people with none, through the lax system 
of credits.”—Home and Colonial Mail, October 12th. 


—_—_$____¢-___—__. 
PARAGUAYAN FRUIT. 


Guava is one of the most abundant of Para- 
guayan fruiss. There are immense numbers of 
trees throughout the country and women bring 
the fruit in bushel baskets to Asuncion. It 
is a round yellow-skinned fruit about as 
large as a five shilling piece and contains 
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many small seeds. ~The tree looks like a plum 
tree and yields about one bushel and a half. The 
guava season is from Jan. to April ana commences 
againin August.-Uhisfruit, says the United States 
Consul at Asuncion, makes a delicious jelly, 
clear and light red in colour. ‘The fruit is also used 
to make paste. Naranjitas, or small bitter oranges, 
produce excellent preserves. They are about the 
size of a lemon. The bitter taste is remoyed by 
immersion in running water, and the orange 
entire—skin and pulp—is preserved. This orange 
is said to hold the flavour much better than the 
sweet variety. Three years after planting the 
tree is ready to bear and it sometimes bears twice 
a year. The lemon, or limon as it is called in 
Paraguay, isnot found in as great abundance as 
the naranjita, but is also of extensive growth. It 
is not quite as large as our lemon and is pre 
served entire like thenaranjita. The lemon tree 
produces from two to three bushels. Aguaiis a 
most delicious fruit, the size ofa plum, with two 
or three shiny seeds. The tree is the size of a 
large apple tree and yields about four bushels. 
Many are found in the vicinity of Asuncion, és- 
pecially in the town of Lambare, also in Campo 
Grande, Abacaxis is a kind of Brazilian pine- 
apple that has been introduced into Paraguay 
and grows abundantly. It is very juicy and ex- 
ceedingly sweet. It is stated by experienced 
persons in Paraguay that the abacaxis when pre- 
served will retain its flavour and remain fresh 
for years.—Journal of the Society of Arts, Oct. 12. 


<b 


SNAKE-BITE AND EUROPEANS 
IN CEYLON. 


Our evening contenm.porary is wrong in say- 
ing jthat no Kuropean previous to the sad 
death of Mr. L KF White, Railway Engi- 
neer, had been killed by snakebite in Ceylon, 
that is if Colombo harbour be considered 
part of the Colony. In the olden days 
when all the Colombo trade with Europe 
was done by sailing ships, barques and 
even brigs via the Cape, one of the last- 
mentioned lying low in the water was 
climbed by one of our deadly sea-snakes 
which got up the cable and lay close to ayoung 
sailor who was sleeping on deck. The latter 
towards morning turned round, was bitten 
and sereamed out, His companions saw 
the snake, and at once a boat was launched 
and the poor lad taken to hospital: but 
he died either on the way or soon after 
arrival there. That, we have always reck- 
oned, was the only authentic case of a 
European victim previous to this most 
lamentable occurrence in Jaffna. ‘* Most 
lamentable,” because, clearly, if Miz. White 
had known what to do, there is a possibility 


»that his life might have been saved. (Hach 


Engineer and indeed new arrival for the 
Ceylon jungle should have a copy of 
‘*Medical Hints” or some such useful pam- 
phlet for guidance.) First there ought to 
have been a simple, but very tight ligature 
tied round his arm above the bite but even 
before this, or simultaneously, the part 
bitten ought to have been cut freely witha 


penknife or razor and the part madeto bleed — 


freely. But let us give specific advice on 
the authority of the late Drs. Hlliott and 
Dickman :— 


SNAKE-BiITESs,—Pinch up the skin between the — 


finger and thumb and cut out a piece about the 
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size of ashilling. Besure youcut out the scratch 
made by both fangs of the snake. Ifyou cannot 
pinch up the skin, stick a pin or anything else 
to lift it up; but in any way cut or dig out the 
piece. Any knife—whether pen or table knife— 
will answer. Have no fear of the consequence of 
your cut: there is no artery near the surface 
that you need be apprehensive of opening. A 
bandage will therefore stop any bleeding that 
may follow. Cut, however late, and cut boldly, 
for life often depends upon your doing so. Liquor 
Ammonic in 20 or 30 drop. doses should also be 
given every hour or every two or three hours, 
according to the urgency of the symptoms. Pain 
is first complained of in the part bitten, which 
rapidly extends upwards; pain is alsocomplained 
of in the belly, aftewards breathing becomes 
laborious, an impediment in swallowing is felt ; 
and the pulse and respiration become barely 
perceptible, before dissolution takes place. 
Spasms are sometimes recognized. Bites from 
the Tic Polonga are sometimes followed by dis- 
charges of blood from the stomach. 

There have been many narrow escapes of 
Europeans from snakes in Ceylon : one of the 
most thrillmg was that of the V. A. in 
Belihuloya, resthouse who found on lifting 
his pillow in the morning, a good-sized cobra 
curled round his gold-watch and which had 
probably been under his head most of the 
night !—It is truly surprising that poor 
Mr. White did not at once take some 
step to deal with the bite on his arm. We 
trust the warning his case affords will be 
widely noted. 


a 


GOOD NEWS FOR CACAO PLANTERS. 


Good news for Ceylon planters of cacao 
will be found embodied in the ‘‘special re- 
port” from Mr. H. Hamel. Smith given 
Kelow. Discussing the prospects for 1901, 
the writer considers an increased  sup- 
ply of the product is necessary, and he is 
almost certain that prices are to go higher. 
Considering the careful study which our 
correspondent bestows on the market and 
countries of production for cocoa, much re- 
liance may be put on his judgment and 
estimates. It is true that he points out how 
higher prices may check the retail trade, 
and pleads for the maintenance of average 
moderate rates; but really does it not seem 
as if the retail prices of cocoa, as well as 
of tea, coffee, &c., have run too low; and 
that considering the good wages of the 
working classes, alittle stiffening; all round 
should do no harm? In any case, to judge 
by the crop and other statistics given, there 
is encouragement tor Ceylon planters to 
extend their cultivation, if only suitable land 
and the vigorous, suitable kind of plant are 
available. North America is fast on the 
way to become a great cocoa-consuming coun- 
try; but as Americans cannot get the supply 
fast enough, we trust that many will turn 
ee attention in that country to good Ceylon 

ea. 

COCOA PROSPECTS FOR. 1901. 
AN INCREASED SUPPLY NECESSARY. 
(By HaRoLup HAMEL SMITH.) 


' As far as can be judged, cocoa prospects for 
1901 point to the world’s supply being larger 
fhan this year’s, but not equal to the receipts 
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of 1899; yet in spite of this prices are likely 
to. go higher. 

In proportion to the supplies received in 
1899 it will, I think, be found to work out 
as 94 against 102, or about ten per cent less. 
Compared to this year (1900), counting teh 
year as from January to December, the 
Guayaquil and African crop will be larger; 
‘“Other West Indian,” Bahia and Carupano 
about ten per cent larger all round, whilst 
in Trinidad, Colombia and Para, I expect 
to see a decrease. 

The crop of the whole of the Island. of 
Hayti or San Domingo, which comprises Sa- 
mana, Sanchez and Jeremie, isan unknown 
quantity, and though ithas beome an im- 
portant one, it seems no trouble is taken 
keep a record of the number of bags that are 
shipped each year; hence it is often used, 
like the boy who stands in the centre of a 
seesaw, to “bull” or “‘bear” the market, 
according to the wish of the speculator. By 
some it is estimated at 50,000 bags, whilst 
others say that it must be nearly 200,000 bags! 
Those in whom I have most confidence put 
it at 75,000 to 80,000 bags. Lately attempts 
have been made to use the Cuban crop in 
the same way ; but from all accounts this crop 
will be unimportant for some years to come. 

On the other hand although next years 
receipts are likely to exceed this year’s, as I 
have already said, I believe the average price 
of cocoa ~ 

WILL BE HIGHER. 

That is not to say that at times, owing 
to pressure to sell for financial or 
other reasons, spells of low prices may 
not occur; but that at the end of. next 
year manufacturers will find that the average 
price of the cocoa they have purchased during 
the year (1901) will cost them, say 4s to 5s, 
higher all round, than what they paid) in 
1900,—same as this year it has cost them, 1 
am told, about 7s dearer (71s against 64s), 
than it did in 1899. A most satisfactory out- 
look, the planter will say; but if he goes into 
the matter properly, he will find that it is 
better for his interest to keep prices more on 
a parity, say at 72s to 75s for good red Tri- 
nidads, than to have it at 85s one year, and 
at 65s and even 45s the next, and this can 
only be done by keeping the market. suffi- 
ciently supplied with the raw material to 
preventits being pinched ; otherwise the high 
price will drivea large number of the smaller 
makers out of the trade, and instead of havin 

as now, more buyers than sellers, there wil 
be plenty of sellers, but only a few buyers, 

The reason why cocoa is likely to go dearer 
next year is not so much that the present 
rate of increase in the consumption will be 
augmented to any unexpected degree; but to 
the fact that last year manufacturers made 
very large purchases which enabled them to 
store up, in their private warehouses of 
which no returns are published, large invi- 
sible stocks, which not only rendered them 
independent of the market and enabled them 
to buy only when it suited them to do so 
but these stocks being an unknown quantity, 
prevented accurate estimates being made of 
what raw material there was on hand, and 
had a depressing effect on the market, By 
next year 
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THESE STOCKS 


will have run out, or have assumed very 
small proportions, and to carry on their 
trade properly, the makers must make 
them up again, and it is on account of 
the replenishment of these invisible stocks 
that I anticipate a higher range of prices 
next year, for the circumstances under 
which the sales will be made will be different 
to what they were in 1899, when the visible 
supply was 55,000 bags, move than it is now 
(on 8lst August the combined stock of London 
and Havre was 202,734 bags, against 257,734 
bags in 1899) and the sellers uncertain what 
stocks the makers held. 

This year has undoubtedly been a very try- 
ing one for makers in more ways than one ; 
for whilst selling prices have not been ad 
vanced with drinking cocoas, not only has 
raw cocoa been high, but the sugar, and with 
cheap cocoas, the arrowroot as well; even 
the packages, for this has been a famine year 
in the paper trade, and the tinfoil have been 
much dearer. Confectioners and retailers of 

‘eating chocolates are already complaining of 
the rise in the wholesale price ot the sweet- 
me«t, and being unable to put up the price 
retail, their profits are reduced to such an 
extent that, important as the chocolate trade 
has become, it hardly pays them to handle. 

Now this is just what must be avoided if the 

CONSUMPTION OF COCOA AND CHOCOLATE 
is to go on increasing, for it is to the eating cho- 
colate trade, more than to drinking cocoa, that 
we must look for any substantial and regu- 
lar increase in the demand, and there is no 
doubt that the demand will goon increasing 
if it is not prevented by the high price of 
the raw article, which must below enough 
to leave a reasonable profit to the retailer, 
and yet let them sell the goods at popular 
prices. Otherwise the goods will notbe pushed 
and as in this world nothing stands still, if 
you do not push your goods you cannot get 
on, and therefore, you go back. As to the 
prospects of the presence rate of consumption 
being maintained, if notincreased, the follow- 
ing paragraph taken from a book on Cocoa 
published by the largest manufacturer in 
America speaks for itself :—‘ If the increased 
consumption of the last 37 years is continued 
tintil 1934, and that is altogether probable, 
in view of the fact that cocoais one of the 
very few articles which contain all the 
essentials of a perfect food, the amount of 
erude cocoa required by this country 
(America) alone will be nearly 


600 MILLION POUNDS.” 


Hence it is tothe interest of every cocoa 
lanter not only to extend his cultivation, 
bat to increase the crop of what he has al- 
ready got planted, by improved methods of 
cultivation, manuring, Peng, &e. To 
make cocoa planting profitable you must be 
up-to-date in the methods employed, other- 
wise you lose the increase in the crop, that 
is part of your profits. and if this increase 
does not come, and pretty quickly too, there 
will be a scarcity of the raw material, and 
though at the time planters may feel elated 
at the high prices they would obtain, in the 
end they would suffer, for owing to their 


“spread out. 
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want of foresight they would he starving, 
instead of feeding up, the goose that is now 
laying them golden eggs. 


oe 
IMPROVEMENT ON COFFEE CULTURE 
IN SOUTH INDIA, 
(Lo the Editor ‘* Madras Mail.”) 


Sir,—I beg to differ with the idea prevalent among 
some of my brother planters that an acre of coffee 
in Brazil contains three hundred trees only though 
planted twelve feet by twelve feet. It is distinetiy 
stated in Liaérmess ‘ Coffee Culture in Brazil and 
Java” that in the former country the land is pitted 
twelve feet by twelve feet, and in each of these pits 
four coffee stumps are planted, one at each corner 
ofthe pit, so that this will give three hundred clumps 
tothe acre; fas each contains four trees, this 
works out 1,200 clumps to the acre. These four 
stumps being planted so close together naturally 
make very little growth inwards, that is towards 
each other, bnt grow Inuxuriantly outwards; hence 
this wide space of twelve feet between the clumps 
is essential to their healthy growth. If one side of 
a tree is cut away and kept free of shoots, the other 
side will make most abnormal growth, and this is 
what takes place in a lesser degree with the clumps 
If single trees were planted at twelve feet apart the 
spread of branch would not be nearly so extensive 
as that of the clumps; hence asmaller space would 
be just as suitable, say eight or nine feet. Bothin 
the Brazilian and Leeming’s system the trees are 
left to Nature and attain a height of twelve feet 
and upwards. Conclusions as to what is the right 
distance to plant apart cannot be drawn from seeing 
Mr. Leeming’s trees, as these were originally 
topped at the usual height four feet, and only 
wiil it be possible when his new clearings left en- 
tirely to Nature, attain maturity. Planters with coffee 
planted Gft. by 6ft, and who wish to adopt the 
ficeming system would do weil to cut ont every 
alternate row diagonally, which would leave the field 
83 ft. by 84ft. In these days, when the borer is 
committing such havoe in most Indian coffee dis- 
tricts, the fact must not be lost sight of that shade, 
both from the shade trees and the coffee itself, is 
inimical to its spread, and that open spaces with its 
attendant sunlight encourages the pest, also that there 
are four chances to one against the whole clump 
being destroyed by borer. 1 quote from Laérnes the 
following:—“‘In the Santos zone, the first step 
there is to dig a pit from 2 to 2% palmo square 
and of eqnal depth. It is immediately filled up half 
a palmo with the earth that has been thrown out 
which the slave presses down a little. Then amudag 
stump is taken and placed at one of the corners of 
the pit, in such a way as to allow the fibres to be 
After these have been coyered with a 
little earth, a second is planted and so on till there 
is one at each of the 4 corners. The spaces left between 
the plants are not uniform everywhere. According 
to difference of soil to the physical aspect of the estate 
and its height above the sea, planters in the Rio 
zone generally leave spaces of 12 ft. by 12ft. 192 ft. 
by 14ft., 146. by 14 ft. and even 15 ft. by 15 ff. 
palmos, while in the Santos zone the spaces are 
i4it. by 14 ft. 15 ft. by 15ft., and by way of experi- 
ment during the last 3 or 4 years sometimes 16 ft. by 
16 ft, 18ft. by 18 ft. and over 20 ft. by 20 ft. palmos, 
It is needless to observe that this method of planting 
does not produce Brazil single-trunked coffee trees, 
such as are almost universal in Jaya, but very wide- 
spreading coffee shruks, that is to say a brood of 
8,10 or 20 slender stems branching out from the 
mudas stump. Asregards the height of the shrub, 
though it is difficult to state an exact average, seeing 
that the breadth and growth of the plaut frequently 
depend on the altitude of the plantation, yet we may 
safely assume that inthe Rio zone the full-growg — 
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coffee tree is from 8 to 12 palmos high, while in the 
Santos the standard varies from 10 to 16 palmos.” I 
may here state that a palmo is equal to 83 inches. 

Shevaroys. C. K. Sort, 
—Madras Mail, Oct, 24. 


Sir,—-Adverting to “ H. W.”’s letter in your 
issue of the 25th instant, I fail to see how, apart 
from its impracticability in general planting, a 
greater number of plants than 302 can be got into 
an acre by conducting the operation in regular 
hexagons with 12 feet sides, and having a plant in 
the centre so that all the plants may be 12 feet 
apart. In a hexagonof this size every two adja- 
cent triangles form a rhombus whose sides are 
12 feet by 12 feet, and there are three such 
rhombic figures in the hexagon, whose super- 
ficial area, therefore, is 48 square yards, and this 
is space just enough for three plants. I[t will be 
observed that the centre plant of each hexagon be- 
comes the corner plant of a rhombus 12 feet by 
12 feeb so that this practically amounts to plant- 
ing 12 feet apart, only instead of in squares we 
have the figure slightly altered, bnt with the 
same area. I avail myself of this opportunity of 
correcting an error which crept into my Jetter 
of the 18th instant—in it ‘*more light rain” 
should read ‘‘ more light and air.” 

Gudalur. H, H. G. 


A SOUTH MYSO*%E VIEW. 


South Mysore, Oct, 26.—The interesting articles 
in your issue of the 16th, and subsequently, on 
“ The Improvement of Coffee Culture in 8S. India,” 
have been read with interest by many planters 
here. The progpect of picking such big crops 
with so little trouble is certainly a most dazzl- 
ing one, but I venture to think there is not one 
planter in this district who is sufficiently san- 
euine of success, to eut out any of his existing 
coffee on the mere chance of such a prospect at- 
taining fulfilment. Borer removes quite enongh 
of our coffee trees yearly, and the difficulty of 
growipg supplies, especially on old estates, has 
become a difficult and expensive matter. It is 
permissible to think that borer and leat disease 
would attack coffee planted 12 feet by 12 feet just 
as severely as coffee planted 6 feet by6 feet is 
now attacked. Shade trees are proved to be an 
absolute necessity in this district for the protec- 
tion of the coffee during the drought from Decem- 
ber to April and to reduce the devastation by 
borer to a minimum, This fact alone serves to 
demonstrate clearly ander what entirely different 
conditions coffee is grown hereto the conditions 
which obtain in Brazil and in some of the other 
coffee districts of 5S. India.—Madras Mail, Oct, 30. 


—_—_—_—_—____<>-- 
TEA CLEARING HOUSE. 


This Association was formed some years 
back for the mutual advantage of the wholesale 
tea trade and of the wharfingers. The insti- 
tution has proved beneticial in some respects, 
especially in promoting despatch in the deli- 
very of teas. Instead of the various whole 
sale houses having to send the documents round 
to the very numerous wharves scattered along 
the Thames bank, they are handed in to a central 
office in Mincing Lane, which saves considerable 
‘time, especially as the same system applies also 
fo the returns of theunused portions of warrants 
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to the owners. There is no doubt, however, that 
the Tea Clearing House, as at present constituted 
has become injurious to the interests of a con. 
siderable portion of the trade, and particularly to 
those of the tea planters and importers, and of 
the home trade. This is because the members 
onits formation, agreed only to buy teas lying 
at certain specified warehouses, while on the 
other hand non-members were excluded from the 
benefits of the Clearing House. People were also 
tempted to join it by being given discounts of 
5 per cent off some of the charges, on condition 
that these were not allowed to other people, such 
as the retailers who buy tea. We have always 
objected to the latter portion of the arrancement 
as coming perilously near those secret commis. 
sions which form such a canker in trade. These 
discounts have in some cas¢s been recertly in- 
creased, 


The result of the creation of the Clearing House 
monopoly has been that, while the imports of 
tea nave enormously iacreased, the warehouses 
at which it is placed have remained stationary in 
number. As a consequence, the dock and ware. 
housing charges cn iea have been maintained, and 
they are, as is generally admitted, exorbitant as 
conipared with those on any other commodity 
For instance, they are double those on coffee, an 
article which is dearer on the average than tea in 
bond. Tea warehousing has also become an ex- 
tremely profitable business, so much so that it has 
been embarked upon by syndicates of merchants 
and others, who have become part proprietors of 
Tea warehouses, and who import tea in order to 
obtain the housing. The whole system militates 
very greatly against the interests of the tea 
planters, who have, as everyone admits, very reat 
difficulties to contend with without the additional 
one of a warehousing monopoly in London coupled 
with excessive charges. No relief can be obtained 
from the Customs, who at present absolutely re 
tuse to license more bonded warehouses for ‘the 
storage of tea in London, and who will not re- 
ceive payment of duty except at the specifie- 
warehouses on their list. This acts as a@ great 
hindrance to the proper development of the tea 
trade in London, but while the Clearing House 
exists in ifs present form no change can be ex- 
pected. It is interesting to know that a leadin 
firm of wharfingers has now seceded from she 
Clearing House, and it remains to be seen whether 
the trade will or will not re-assert its liberty of 
buying where it pleases. Tea-growers, importers 
and dealers shoula also be represented in the 
working of the Clearing House. ‘ 

The following circularhas recently been issued on 
the subject, and it would certainly appear that the 
advantages of the Clearing House would be better 
acknowledged by an annual money payment, than 
CY se tea EN Sas monopoly. 

ea Clearing House i inci 
Ae Maer sea ommittee, 21, Mincing Lane, 

Sir or GENTLEMEN,—The Committe 
Clearing House beg to notify to you Sem reiuuee 
that Chamberlain’s Wharf Limited, are no longer 
members of the Tea Clearing House, and are there: 
fore, not entitled to its privileges. Having regard to 
the terms of Rule 14 the Committee have decided 
in order to avoid inconvenience to the trade to 
suspend that Rule so far as regards teas already 
purchased by buyers, and now lying at Chamberlain’a 
Wharf, and teas already catalogued for sale at that 


wharf. I am, your obedient servant, (Signed) G 
Poock, Secretary’” » (Signed) Gy 
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EXTRACT FROM RULES. : 

‘*Bule 14.—No subscriber shall be entitled to 
warehouse or deposit tea with, or employ in con- 
nection with tea, any dock company or tea ware- 
house-keeper who is not a sember of the Clearing 
House, or to purchase or sample any tea from the 
warehouse ofany non-member.”—Produec Markets 
Review, Oct. 6. 


—__.>—___—-_ 


MANURING TBA IN THE AGRAS, CEYLON. 


is going to be a bumper year for 
ea arte Fe group of estates on the 
Agras—Sbt. George, Hauteville, é&c. Under 
the very able management of Mr. W. . 
Jackson, this group has now reached an aver- 
age of 800 lb. made tea per acre all over which, 
considering the elevation, is as good as 
anything in the island. Mr. Jackson yes 
one of the first to commence burying his 
runings, adding some. lime, and latterly 
basis slag. He is a believer also in bones, 
castor-cake and some sulphate of ammonia. 
‘In fact, he has proved the advantage of the 
mixtures recommended by Mr. Joseph Fraser, 
for judicious cultivation, and {fs tea is 
throughout in very vigorous condition, 


ABUNDANCE OF TEAK FROM SIAM. 


The teak rafting season this year, at Bangkok, 
is expected to be one of the biggest on record. 
The rains have been very heavy in north Siam, 
and, with the great volume of water in all the 
rivers, teak that it has been impossible to Bet 
out for several years back is now being rafte 
down. It is confidently expected that long be- 
fore the end of the rafting season the present 
high prices for teak at Bangkok will begin to 
fall.—-Straits Times, October 23rd. 


STUDIES OF NATURE OF THE RUBRER. 


ust have occurred to every practical man 
Sontnied with the compounding and vulcaniza- 
tion of India-rubber, and thus confronted often 
with vexatious problems, that the source of much 
of his trouble might perhaps lie in the history of 
the material in his hands prior to the date of its 
arrival at the factory. The removalfrom a piece 
of rubber of moisture and foreign substances is 
comparatively easy ; the real difficulty is in the 
proper appreciation of the mass when nothing but 
rubber remains. Not even the work of the most 
expert chemist is a sure guide to whether a cer- 
{ain lot of rubber to-day, will yield exactly the 
game results in manipulation as a lot previously 
handled, of the same esieet ts grade and ap- 
identical in quality. 

pee peas the methods or processes of coagu- 
lating rubber will yet occupy a more important 
place in connection with the valuation of this 
material than has been true hitherto. It appears 
entirely reasonable that, all things else being equal, 
a difference in the treatment of two lots of rubber 
during the process of coagulation might lead to 
a difference in quality of the product when sub- 
‘ected to treatment in the factory, and particu- 
arly in the fabrication of the finer grades of goods. 
Who can say in howmany cases the early deterior- 
ation of an article of rubber manufac ture has 
been due, not to a lack of skill or care in 
compounding or vulcanization, but to the methods 


ox agents employed in coagulation 7 
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It is practically admitted by scientific experi- 
menters with the latex of the rubber tree, that 
the nature of the process which we term coagula- 
tion is far from being clearly understood. At 
least there is a want of agreement as to how this 
phenomenon occurs, and this amounts to the same 
thing. If, therefore, it remains to be pointed out 
how coagulation takesplace, the best coagulating 
agent for the latex of each particular rubber 
yielding species can hardly be named with 
certainty. 

On another page appears a contribution from a 
careful student of the problem here referred to— 
Superintendent Hart, of the Trinidad botanical 
department—whose conclusions appear to us to 
merit attention. Naturally, this is a branch of 
study which cannot be followed in a practical 
way by the great majority of our readers, but it 
may serve to interest the factory superintendent, 
the manufacturer, and even the dealer in rubber 
goods and the consumer, to know that scientifie 
investigation is attempting to prepare the way for 
amore intelligent supervision of the preparation 
of rubber from the initial stage. 

A single sentence from Superintendent Hart's 
paper will indicate that the nature of his studies 
has a more practical aspect than might at first 
be apparent to the casual reader. He says : 

A sample of latex treated with nitric acid in 
excess, shows that the acid absolutely destroys 
the rubber contained in it for general use, and 
deprives it of elasticity and its power of coagula- 

ion, 

It may be inferred that specimens of crude 
rubber affected injuriously by the coagulating 
agent, but not enough to produce the full efiect 
here mentioned, may find their way into the 
market, and finally to the factory, resulting in 
the production of decidedly unsatisfactory goods. 

Another assertion in the same paper will be 
received with interest by those planters in America 
and elsewhere, who have been looking forward 
to the production of rubber from young cultivated 
seedling;. It is this: 

The difference between Castilloa rubber taken 
from young branches and that from matured 
stems has been well observed at the Trinidad 
experiment station. ag 

The latter quotation recalls an article published 
in The India Rubber World of April 15, 1894, 
by Mr. Francis Harvey, an associate member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, of England, 
recording his observations in the rubber districts 
drained by the Orinoco river. He suggested that 
the quality of rubber produced in some sections 
had deteriorated as compared with a period several 
years back, owing to the admixture of the sap of 
mature trees with that of immature saplings, 
and also the mixing of the gums from trees of 


' different species, all of which he believed would 


be found an obstacle to the manufacture of high 
class rubber goods.—_India Rubber World, Oct. 1. 


————_—————- 
SOME TEA PROBLEMS. 


An intelligent anticipation of future develop 
ments as indicated by the direction of present 
demands must be a profitable recreation and 
therefore requires no apology for bringing into 
print. The planter has today thrust upon him 
some urgent demands which he must meet if 
he would survive. There is the demand for 
economy in expenditure on the production of 
tea, there is the demand for better quality and 
a greater proportion of it; and besides these 
the industry requires some measures to be taken 
for its future security from wasting blights and 
diseases. On the proper solution of these pro- 
blems depends the prosperity of Indian_tea- 
planting, and certain modifications in procedure, 
are indicated as at once called for, 


- Werse. 
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The first of these in spite of what has been 
said lately to discount the value of expert advice 
is to raise a greater outturn from the same area 
or to keep the outturn stationary on a smaller 
area. This the experience of Ceylon shows to 
be possible by the employment of manures, but, 
indeed, that object lesson was hardly needed 
to prove the already known value of scientific 
plant feeding. It is arguable that with manures 
twice the number of plants could be profitably 
planted in an acre of land than the 2,600 odd 
which seems to be the present allowance. 
What is wanted now is not a large quantity of 
big leaf, but a numerous progeny of tips. What 
serves the large Souchong leaf that the warket 
says must hereafter be left on the: bushes? The 
saving of labour in hoeing and weeding and the 
increased outturn of better quality per acre would 
very materially affect the general position. 

It is also worth while to ask whether. the 
system of pruning now followed will not have 
soon to be abandoned as radically wrong in 
principle. I would. have tea planted in solid@® 
hedges as in the old days and allowed to grow 
as such. The flat tabular form is, I think, the 
most unsuited that can be devised, having re- 
gard to the physiology of plants. Nature points 
out the pyramidal form as the proper one. 
Pruning then should become a process for elimi- 
nation of decadent or inferior growth only, very 
different from what it is now, and plucking 
might have to be done on stepladders. Planters 
who talk of ‘“‘ plucking surface” forget that that 
surface is never full, and, moreover, the bush 
would necessarily become just as broad in a 
pyramidal as in a tabular form, and plucking 
surface so far as that determines anything would 
not suffer. 

On improvement of quality I hardly think 
many planters set much store. Quality is a 
relative term, and all tea said to possess quality 
only holds that distinction in reference to some 
other not so good. It follows therefore that in 
‘a general improvement the position would not 
be bettered ; \nevertheless quality is a fad with 
many people whom we cannot afford to ignore. 

It is very doubtful whether better quality all 
round would hasten the annual increase in the 
consumption of tea, and better quality all 
round would certainly not of itself bring better 
prices without increased demand at the same 
time. I am notof those who believe that all the 
improvements and care of the last 20 years 
thave resulted in deterioration of quality. Mest 
certainly quality has gradually betterec, yet 
prices have gone down, and the man who says 
they have gone down relatively as quality has 
gone ‘backward is. not worth arguing with. 
_Much of the China crop is made in the same 
way it was ever made and under the same con- 
ditions exactly, yet there also prices have gone 
., down. — 

But for progress’ sake quality ought to—and 
-I believe does—steadily go forward and upward 
by slow degrees. The policy of ‘‘direct from 
tea-garden to tea-pot” has much to answer for 
in keeping down quality. Tea requires time 
-and a great deal of it to mature, and instead of 
“direct” being a recommendation, it is the re- 
Who that has tasted well-kept tea three 
years old would give it for tea three months 

old, ovr doubt the wisdom of hurrying it ‘‘ direct 
_from tea-garden to tea-pot.” Yet the phrase is 
a catchy one and for its sake the planter has 
~ suffered much in pocket and reputation. Doubt- 
less the planter can improve quality, but only 
at the expense of a decent volume of crop. 
» With closer planting and forced growth much 
‘may, however, be accomplished, and it is in 

this direction rather than in manipulation in 
the factory that his efforts will. be best rewarded. 
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All this so far as the tea plant is concerned 
is striving in an artificial direction, which Dr. 
Watt tells us involves blight and disease. Lo 
combat these by medicaments and decoctions 
of sorts is futile; when tea can only survive by 
virtue of sulphur and black soap, we shall be in 
a bad way indeed. In China 1,500 years of 
artificial treatment has not hurt the tea plant 
and can it be said that India has not the means 
of perpetuating her industry on similar lines? 
A disease-resisting hybrid is quite possible, and 
until that is forthcoming we have the old China 
jc itself. The present wants of the tea plant- 
ting world seem to point to a revival of the 
China jdt or its near relatives. Immune from 
most blights it grows. like privet, well nigh 
impossible to kill above ground; it may be 
slaughtered, but adventitious buds on the roots 
rejuvenate’ the whole plant in a few months. 
It is an early yielding plant. Hail might be 
laughed at by the owner of China jdt; you never 
come amiss to China, it always has a crop of 
silver downy tips during the growing season. 
With China, the planter may at will relax his 
field supervision, forin no operation can the bush 
be permanently damaged. The want of size in 
the bush is made up for by number. Until 
therefore a hybrid is produced combining the 
best proved qualities of the indigenous with 
those of the China, herelies the salvation of tea. 
In the day which is surely coming when only 
the extreme tip of shoots will be plucked, the 
China will be the heaviest cropper, and its leaf 
weight for weight with indigenous under the 
conditions, will, when manufactured, bring in 
more money than the other.—X. 

—Indian Gardening and Planting, Oct. 18th. 


——- 


A MONSTROUS BLACK COBRA. 
(Fron a Correspondent.) 


TRAVANCORE, Nov. 2nd.—It was a_ revelation 
to me to hear in the course of last week from a 
Mahomedan officer ot the Government Telegraphs 
that he saw, one noon, on the public road from 
Quilon to Sheneottah, 31st milestone, a black cobra 
(Krishna Sarpom or Kari Nagam as he called it) 
30 feet long, 15 inches in breadth, and having a 
hood which he roughly estimated at 18 inches 
broad. He and his coolies, who numbered about 
60, were working in the jungle when the monster 
appeared and the men were scared, as they took 
it to be a mountain-snake which they were afraid 
would devour them; but when they pelted at it, 
it could searcely move, it was so dull and slug- 
gish, due to the fact, as my informant believes, 
that it had hada heavy meal. But every time 
that the coolies pelted, it raised its hood and 
showed that it was a cobra. It was for some time 
moving forwards and backwards on the road 
while pelted, not being able to find out a way to 
escape, but at last ciscovering a crevice in the 
parapet wall on the road side descended into the 
ravine below and dashed off at an enormous speed, 
which my informant tells me was incredibly fast, 
He measured the trail of the snake with a tape 
and satisfied himself that it was 15 inches in 
breadth. The length he ascertained also with the 
tape trying to remember, as well as he could, 
the points on the ground where the snake’s head 
and tail were. This can only be approximately 
correct, as also the estimate of the 18 inches 
breadth at the hood. Will your readers enlighten 
me through your columns, whether they can be- 
lieve this story? There are specialists on the 
subject of snakes in Travancore, one of whom 13 
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Mr. H S Ferguson. For my part, I can assure 
him or other specialists that the Telegraph sub- 
ordinate, whose name I have taken down for 
future identification, has no motive for inventing 
a story of this kind or for wantonly exaggerating 
what he saw.—Madras Mail. 
|The easiest thing in the world to exaggerate 
under the above circumstances and probably the 
‘length and breadth were doubled.—Ep. 7. 4,] 
TN eg Se 


PLANTING NOTKS. 


New VARIETIES OF CACAO.—Those inter- 
ested in cacao planting will read with much 
interest the proceedings of the Cacao Com- 
mittee of the Planters’ Association which 
we publish on another page. Some very 
practical questions were circulated by Mr. 
Carruthers, the Government Mycologist and 
we trust that the result of the experiments 
that may be carried out will be such as to 
afford a guide to the prevention of disease 
and the healthy cultivation of new varieties. 


TEA ComPpANy MEETINGS.—We direct at- 
tention to the reports of several Tea Com- 
panies which we publish elsewhere. Speaking 
at the annual meeting of the Associatel Tea 
Estates of Ceylon Sir Alexander Wilson, who 
occupied the chair, gave a very full and clear 
statement of the position of the Company 
and pointed out that the directors had come to 
the conclusion that 1t was necessary to treat 
the principal estates more liberally with 


manure, the expense to be _ re-couped, 
it was hoped by the increased yield; 
and Mr. ethune also supported the 


policy of manuring. The Duckwari Planta- 
tion has done so well as to enable the di- 
rectors to recommend a dividend of 7 per cent 
on ordinary shares. Last month the annual 
meeting of the Ottery Tea Company was held, 
when a final dividend of 3 per cent, making 6 
per cent for the year was declared; under the 
circumstances ‘these must be considered satis- 
factory results. 

PLANTING, ESPECIALLY OF RUBBER, IN 
Mexico.—Mr. J. C. Harvey sends us an 
interesting letter on this subject,and especially 
onthe value of land in Mexico. What he 
tells us about the fertility of the soil and 
the growth of his Castilloa rubber trees is 
enough to make Ceylon rubber planters 
discontented, But there are drawbacks even 
in the Central American Republic and we. 
cannot have everything. Still at Henerat- 
goda, in two years, Castilloa trees were 16ft. 
high and 16 inches round the base of the 
trunk; and at ten years the largest was 38 
inches in girth a yard above the soil and 
about 50ft. high; while Major Gordon Keeves 
reported trees at 8to 10 years old 25 feet high 
and 30 to 36 inches in girth. The Castilloa 
‘Jikes a stormy climate and deep rich soil: 
inits native habit at it grows to 18) feet with 
a girth of 15 feet or 180 inches. All this by 
the way: Mr. Harvey shows the very 
different growth on poor gravelly soil. We 
hope he will write again and tell us about 
his Cacao and Vanilla as well as the pro- 
gress of his rubber. One grand advantage 
possessed by Mexican planters is the splendid 
market for their produce offered so near to 
them in the United States—no need to send 
any produce to Kurope. 
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RHEA Fipre.—An enquiry from an Uva 
planter the other day led us to enquire from 
Mr. Manley Power how his Kurunegala 
experiment with Rhea was getting on. He 
is good enough to send us, in reply, the 
following interesting information :—‘“‘In reply 
to yours of 20th, I beg to state that we cut 
the produce of our seven acres of Rhea fibre 
and decorticated it. I have just sent home a 
sample to see what they will give us for it, 
as we have some two tons of ribbons ready 
to send away if we get a good offer.” We 
trust the price offered may prove amply 
remunerative, and so encourage an extension 
of the enterprise. 


RUBBER.—The German Consul in Payt-Piava 
(Peru) reports the discovery of large rubberaorest 
on the Niera River, a branch of the Amazon. An 
expedition has been organised to start for the 
interior 1o secure the right to collect the 
rubber. The increasing demand for rubber has 
drawn attention to the advantages of cultivating 
gutta—a leading product of Java, and several of 
the neighbouring islands. A recent number of 
the ‘‘Straits Budget” points out that gutta- 
percha trees growing wild cannot meet the 
growing demand which must soon outrun the 
supply unless gutta plantations extensive 
enough to meet future needs are laid ont, 
Gutta leaves have been freely resorted to in 
order to eke out the supnly. A company 
has recently been formed at Batavia to develop 
we branch of industry.—Jndia-Rubber Journal, 

ct. 15, 


CoRAL REEFS OF CEYLON AND MALDIVEs, 
&c.—Mr. Stanley Gardiner’s Report which 
we published in our last issue is a 
very interesting one and we shall put 
it on record for reference (in a more correct 
form) in our monthly periodical. Mr. Gar- 
diner considers the whole of the North of the 
island as far inland as Dambulla ag compris- 
ing coral reef areas, and he shows that, un- 
doubtedly, Ceylon and India were formerly 
connected by an elevated limestone fiat as 
also Jaffna and Rameswaram. What he also 
tells us of his observaticas from Bentota 
southwards, the alternate appearance of 
coral colonies in the N.E., and their washing 
away in the South-West, monsoon is of much 
interest. We sincerely trust that Mr. Stanley 
Gardiner may be able to resume his observa- 
vious in Ceylon and the islands to our 

est. 


MANURING AND THE VALUE OF CATTLE 
MANURE.—We _ direct attention to some 
useful analyses of different kinds. of 
cattle manure, supplied by Messrs. Freu- 
denberg & Co., (of the Hulftsdorp Mills’ Man- 
ure Works) and given on another page. 
Planters cannot fail to be interested in the 
results given and especially in the summing- 
up which shows that ordinary cattle manure 
is really not worth for its chemical consti- 
tuents. more than R7 per ton, or if there has 
been no waste of nitrogen—the manure 
being covered in and otherwise protected— 
the value may rise to ahovt 12 rupees per 
ton! This is very little; but do the chemists 
make a proper allowance for the value of 
‘“‘bulk” in a fertiliser,—for returning to the © 
soil so bulky an article as cattle manure? 
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THE OTTERY TEA COMPANY OF 
‘CEYLON LIMITED. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Directors beg to submit to the shareholders 
their report and accounts for season ended 3cth 
September, 1900. 


The crop secured amounted to 172,956 lb. tea’ 
against an estimate of 160,000 lb., showing an in- 
crease of 31,401 Jb, over last season. 


The tea cost laid down in Colombo cts. 234 per lb. 
as compared with cts. 27°31 for year 1898-1899, 
whilst the nett average price realised was cts. 39°55 
against cts. 46°91 last year, and cts, 4240 in 
1897-98. 


A sum of R3,019'65 was spent on machinery, of 
which R579°65 has been charged to expenditure, and 
R1,183°99 for manure hasalso been similarly charged, 
making a total amount of R1,763'64. 


Last season R2,827°60 was spent on manure, of 
which R1,827'60 was included in the ordinary ex- 
penditure, the balance R1,000being paid for out of 
the Reserve Fund. 


After making provision for the interest on mort- 
gage, &., the balance of profit available amounts 
to R24,503:60. Of ‘this amount R8,940 was absorbed 
by the payment of an interim dividend of 3 per 
cent to 31st March last, and the Directors now 
recommend that the amount of R2,440, which has 
been transferred to machinery account (being the 
balance of R3,019'65 mentioned previously), be 
written off for depreciation, that a final dividend 
of four per cent be paid absorbing R11,920, and 
the balance of R1,203°60 be carried forward to the 
next account. 


In terms of the articles of Association, Mr.R H 
8S Scott resigns his seat on the Board, but, being 
eligible, offers himsef for re-election. 

An Auditor will also have to be appointed for 
season 1900-1901. 


THE SCOTTISH TRUST AND LOAN 
COMPANY OF CEYLON, LTD. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Report by the Directors of the Scottish Trust and 
Loan Company of Ceylon Limited, to the Twenty- 
third Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders, to 
be held within the Company’s Registered Office, No. 
123 George Street, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, the 
24th day of October 1900, at 2 o’clock afternoon. 
The Directors present their Twenty-third Report, being 
for the year to 3lst August 1900. 

Estates IN THE Company’s PossEssion.—The yield 
of tea for the year exceeded the estimate, though 
the estates, situated as they arein different districts 
and at different elevations, show varying results. The 
average yield per acre was 393 lb. While the general 
average cost of production was reduced, the net aver- 
age price realised was lower thanin the previous 
season. The return from coffee shows a gradually 
diminishing quantity. : 

Factorizs, BuinpiNas, anD Macuinery.—During the 
year additional motive power for Annfield and Sarnia, 
and,the formation of the Government road to Aunfield, 
necessitated considerable outlay. Minor additions to 
buildings, upkeep of young tea and of fuel reserves, 
had also to be provided for. 

In the current season machinery will be required 
fer Brookside and Sarnia, and an extension of the 
faotory at Alnwick cannot longer be delayed: 

DsEBENTURE DEBt.—The balance of the Debenture 
issue was paid off at the term ef Martinmas 1899. 

MoRTGAGES HELD BY THE CoMPANY IN CEYLON.— 
During the year the Tonacombe Estates Company 
Limited of Colombo repaid a sum of £1,000 to ac- 
ni of their dehentures held by this Company, 
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Accounts.—The balance at the credit of profit and 
loss account is we ac £5,827 19 2 

And the directors propose 
to pay a dividend of 5 per 
cent per annum, free of in- 
come tax we oe 

Note.—Two and a half per 
cent of this was paid as an 
Interim Dividend at Whit- 
sunday 1900. 

To pay bonus of 5 per 
cent free of income tax..... 


£2,250 0 0 


2.25000 4,500 0 0 
£1,327 19 3 


Leaving 
to be carried forward to next account. 
ACREAGE AND CULTIVATION oF EHEsratses.—The ol 
lowing figures may be of interest to the shareholders 
as showing the extent of the Company’s properties 
and the atea under cultivation :— 


Se as SS 

Cie PESO ear S ahh ge OS 

$ BOB e SS pe yy ae 

a Ae Oe ek ea ee 

° 9 3 E==) ° 

ral & oi 3 a 

Alnwick 348 132 234 227 ae 941 
Annfield, 251 od 28 sue 10 289 
Brookside, 181 60 35 1k 5 282 
Kaipoogala, 277 2 66 75 Ao 420 
Rahanwatte, 258 21 20 ©) ale 308 
Sarnia, 417 93 130 245 90 976 
Total, 1732 308 518 5574 105 32154 


In recording an expression of their appreciation of 
the services rendered by the Hstate Superintendents, 
the Directors desire to make epecial reference to the 
long and valued services of Mr Edward Hope, for 
many years Manager of Kaipoogala, who died in June 
last, on his way home, after retiring from the Com- 
pany’s service. 

Mr. A Gordon Dickson, one of the London Agents, 
returned to this country in February last, after a year’a 
residence in Ceylon, during which he visited the 
whole of the Company’s Estates. 

The Directors have taken advantage of the presence 
in England of Mr R S Templer of Messrs. Cumber- 
batch & Co, of Colombo, and of three of the Super- 
intendents, now on furlough, to discuss with them 
various subjects relating to the practical working of 
the estates. A conference with these gentlemen has 
been arranged, and will be held in EKdinburgh pres 
vious tothe meeting of Shareholders. 

The Director retiring by rotation is Mr John Wilson, 
who is eligible for re-election. 

The Directors have, with regret, to record the death 
of the Hon FJ Moncreiff,C.A.,for many years Auditor of 
theCompany. The audit ofthe accounts for the finan- 
cial year under review was entrusted to the late Mr. 
Moncreiff’s firm, Messrs. Moncreiff and Horsburgh, 
C.A. The Directors ask the approvalof this interim 
appointment, and recommend the election of the firm 
as Auditors for the current year.—By Order of the 
Board, FRANCIS A BRINGLOE, Secretary. 


KINTYRE THA ESTATES CO., LD. 


FOURTH REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 

to be submitted at the general meeting to be held 
on Thursday, the 25th day of October, 1900, at 
12-30 o’clock, at the offices of the Ceylon Asso- 
ciation in London, 61 and 62, Gracechurch Street, 
E.C, 

The Directors have the pleasure to present the 
accounts for the twelve months ending 30th June, 
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wards of 40,000 lb more than was harvested during 
1898-99. The average cost vf production was es- 
timated at 26 cents per lb, but a considerable 
saving on this figure was effected, the actual average 
cost being 244 cents, the lowest yet attained by 
the company. The board think these figures re- 
flect great credit on the management of the com- 
pany’s estates; the profit, however, is less than 
last year, owing to the lower prices realised for 
the company’s teas, the fall in price being $4, the 
produce of Ceylon estates of a medium and low 
elevation having generally fallen fully 1 a Ib. 
The net profit amounts to £4,586 6s 5d, and after 
paying directors’ and auditors’ fees, &c., income 
tax, and commission to superintendents, there 
remains a balance at profit and loss account of 
£3,961 8s, to which has to be added £121 11s lld 
brought forward from last year. The board have 
paid half-yearly, as usual, the dividends on the 
preference shares, amounting to £1,000, and an 
interim dividend of 24 per cent on the ordinary 
shares, which absorbed a further £1,125; they 
have set aside €250 for wear and tear ot build- 
ings and machinery (making a total of £1,000 
on that account), and they now recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 34 per cent on the 
ordinary shares (making 6 per cent for the year), 
for which £1,575 will be required, leaving £132 
19s 1ld to be carried forward to next year. A 
sum of £228 16s 5d was expended on the Ayr 
Estate factory and machinery, and on the upkeep 
of the 33 acres of young tea which is not yet 
in bearing, and this sum has been charged to 
capital account. The sum of £90 17s 8d has been 
added to coast advances during the year, and the 
whole of the advances outstanding have been cer- 
tified by the superintendents to be good and re- 
coverable. The average yield of teain full bear- 
ing was 650lb. per acre, and the gross average 
_ price realised in London was 7-03d. per 1b., while 
the average rate of exchange was Is. 4$c. per 
rupee. The estimates for the current season poinb 
to a tea crop of 521,000 lb., to cost 24.62 cents 
per lb.—H. and C. Mail, Oct. 19. 


KORALE TEA ESTATES. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

Report of the Directors, to be submitted at the 
Fourth Anntal Ordinary General Meeting of Share- 
holders,tobe held at the Office of the Company, on 
Thursday, 25th October, 1900, at 3 p.m. 

The Directors now submit the;Report and Accounts 
for the year ending 30th June, 1900 which have been 
duly audited. 

The net amount at Credit of 
profit and Loss Account after 


providing the General Ex- £ s d 
penses is ae .. 1,564 2 2 
To which should be added the 
_balanee brought forward from 
30th June, 1899 ... 169 611 £ sd 
_— bai}. G) sak 
To dispose of which, it is pro- 
posed to pay a dividend of 3 per 
cent. on the perference Shares 
which will absorb .» 1,436 11 O 
Directors’ fees ope dulss0)y 0) (0) 
Expenses of “ormation writ- 
ten off aa eee LOO MMONLO 
And to carry forward a bal- 
ance of ae 500 46 18 1 
— esiliees Al 
In presenting their Fourth Annual Report the 


Directors regret that though the estimates of crop 
from all the Jistates have been fully realised, and the 
quantity of tea secured has heen considerably in ex- 
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cess of last year’s yield the lower range of prices has 
reduced the earning power of the Company, and they 
are thus prevented from declaringas gooda dividcud 
as last year. 

In accordance with the Articles of Association Mr 
H W Brett retires from the Board, and being eligible 
offers himeelf for re-election. 

Daring the year Mr W S Bennett, the Chairman of 
the Company, visited Ceylon and reported favourably 
upon the effective and economical management of 
the Estates and their good order and condition, and 
despite the poor results of the past year, the Directors 
desire to record their appreciation of the services of 
the Agents and Managers in Ceylon, whose efforts they 
trust will during the current year be attended with a 
result more satisfactory to the Shareholders, 


ACREAGE OF ESTATES. 


TEA 
nt oa SA A eke ee es ae 
a oD 5g ta ned eee oc — m = 
ga 33233353 2 2 2 
Riverside 290 — — — 88 12 — 390 
Glenloch 1754 3 — — 82 554 — 316 
Karagastalawa 120 58 29 32 81 58 14 ‘892 
Wevesse 348 101 106 45 151 3 50 804 
9335 162 135 77 402 1285 64 1902 
Crop. Expenditure on 
Production. 
1899-1900 1898-9 1899-1900 
Exchange 1/4 29 64 
lb lb oS 4 Ge 
Riverside we 154,620 151,675 2,329 3 6 
Glenloch 60,427 60,000 1,265 18 11 
Karagastalawa 
including 
bought leaf.. 82,468 67,965 1,799 16 10 
Wewesse 95,000 86,547 2,129 3 4 
Cost of Pro- Av. Net Price Return 
duction. in London. per 
1899-00 1898-9 1899-00 1898-9 Acre. 
d. a. d. lb. 
Riverside 556 Bs 33 5°28 582 533 
piece 5 5 ] : (324 
aragastalawa - 
including ‘ Jee Se 
boughtieaf.. 5 5k 416 
Wewesse Boies 54 5°79 6°36 273 


THE GOOMERA (CEYLON) TEA ESTATES 
COMPANY, LTD. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The Directors beg to submit herewith their Sixth 
Aunual Report and Balance Sheet, for the year ending 
30th June, 1900. The accounts, after paying deben- — 
ture interest and London expenses, show a loss of 
£173 6s 64., which amount, 
£203 2s 8d., the balance standing to the credit of Profit 
and Loss from last year, leaves a credit balanceoi 
£29 163 2d. to be carried forward, The Directors very — 
much regret the poor result of the year’s working due 
entirely to the low prices ruling for the class of tea — 
which the Company’s Estates produce. The total — 
crop amounted to 269,1041b., realising a net average 
of 5:23d., against 234,817 lb. realising a net average — 
of 6:29d., last year. The Hstates of the Company are — 
reported to be in thoroughly good order. A few 
further improvements to machinery and factory have — 
been made, and charged to current expenditure during 
the past year. The Directors have been impressed by 
the necessity of largely increasing the output of the — 
Estates by higher cultivation, and have consulted the — 
leading authority on manuring in Ceylon, Mr. Joseph — 
Fraser, who has embodied his views in a volumingug , 


when deducted from 
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report which can be seen at the office of the Company- 
The Directors propose acting upon the advice given 
them, and trust that the result will be to the advan- 
tage of the shareholders. The Directors did not draw 
their fees for the latter half of the year and propose 
waiving them. Mr. B ¥ White retires in accordance 
with the Articles of Association, and, being eligible, 
offers h'mself for re-election. The auditor Mr. JD 
Stewart Bogle, c.A., retires and offers himself for re- 
election. 


PHE SOUTH TRAVANCORE TEA COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT, 


to be submitted at the fourth annual ordinary general 
meeting. to be held on Tuesday, October 30th. 

The directors beg to submit herewith their fourth 
annual report and balance sheet for the year ending 
30th June, 1900. The outturn of tea was 311,709 lb. 
being 38,291 lb., below the original estimate, against 
337,961 Ib., last year. This shortage was entirely due 
to an extremely severe and abnormal drought during 
a portion of the year, which adversely affected the 
flushes. The average price realised was 5°38d. per lb., 
as against 6°03d. last year and 5°55d. the year before. 
The gross profit was £2,158 13s 1ld., against £3,339 
15s 10d., last year and £1,304 15s 3d., the year before. 
After providing £250 for the Debenture Sinking Fund 
and placing £300 to coast advance reserve, the nett 
profit amounts to £853 19s. which, with a balance of 
£467 16s 2d. carried forward from last year, leaves a 
sum of £1,321 15s 2d. which the Directors propose to 
dispose of as follows :—Preference dividend for the 
year £825. (This has already been paid). Leaving a 
balance to be carried fsrward of £496 153 2d. In view 
of the present depressed state of the tea market, and 
of the falling off in the yield and prices during the 
past season, the Directors do not propose to distri- 
bute any dividend on the ordinary shares, but re- 
commend that the balance of £496 15s 2d. be carried 
forward to the new year. The area under tea now 
amounts to 730 acres. The reports on the condition 
of the Company’s properties from the Manager and 
the Visiting Agent are of a satisfactory nature. Mr. 
Stewart and Mr. MacDonald continue to give the Dir- 
ectors satisfaction in the exercise of their duties, and 
the falling off in the profits isin no way their fault. 
The Manager’s estimate for the present season is 
840,000 lb. In accordance with tbe Articles of Asso- 
ciation, Mr. T C Owen retires by rotation, and, be- 
ing qualified, offers himself for re-election. The 
Auditors, Messrs. Jackson, Taylor, Abernethy & Co., 
retire, and. being eligible, offer themselves for re- 
election. 


THE CAROLINA THA COMPANY OF 
CEYLON, LTD. 
REPORT 
of the Directors to be submitted at the eighth 
annual general meeting of shareholders, to be held 
at the offices of the agents, Messrs. Frith, Sands & 
Co., Winchester House, Old Broad Street, H.C, on 
the 83lst October, 1900. 

Your Directors beg to submit the balance sheet 
and profit and loss account for the year endivg 30th 
June, 1900. The nett profit is £6,926 83 4d ; amount 
brought forward from last year at credit of the 
ordinary shares £1,199 9s 9d == £8,125 18s1d. From 
which has to be deducted debenture interest £2,450, 
leaving an available balance of £5,675 18s 1d which 
it is proposed to appropriate as follows:—To re- 
serve fund £1,200; to new clearings, buildings and 
machinery £1,000; to a dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 6 per cent. (of which 24 per cent, was paid 
on 26th April, 1900) £3,000 = £5,200; and to carry 
forward to the credit of the ordinary shares £475 
183 1d. 

The crops secured during the season compare as 
follows with those for season 1898 1899:—Tea from 
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estates 1899-1900, 1,131,333 1b.; 1898-1899, 961,757 lb- 
Cocoa from estates 1899-1900, 414 cwt. 1898-1899 555 
cwt. The tea crop cost 4:78d. free on board Colombo, 
as against 4°61 per Ib., in 1898-1899, the increase being 
due to the higher average rate of exchange of 
Is 4 15-32d., as against 1s 4 9-32d. The average gross 
sale price was 7.06d., as against 7°65d. for the previous 
season. This fall being about on a par with the 
decline established in Ceylon teas generally, and 
alone more than accounts for the diminished profit 
shown by the returns. The yield of cocoa would have 
been larger had the Udapolla estate not suffered 
from severe drought during the blossoming season. 
The excess in the total expenditure on crop account 
ever that for the previous season, was caused by the 
increased crop of tea, and by the inclusion of asum 
of R4,653°80, equivalent to £319 6s 9d, for new clear- 
ings and upkeep, the cost of which in previous seasons 
had been placed to capital account. Including 
the sum of £1,200 to be added this year, the 
Reserve Fund now amounts to £9,600, besides which 
£1,009 is being placed to the credit of expenditure on 
new buildings, machinery, &e,, to cover recent out- 
lays on the Carolina factory, as referred to in the 
last report. Your Directors are pleased to state that 
ina special report on the company’s estates, which 
was wnade by Mr. Megginson, the late estates Man- 
ager, during his visit to Ceylon this year, he con- 
firms the advices previously before them that the 
properties are in a thoroughly satisfactory condition; 
that the extensionsto the tea area, on which much 
capital has eqen expended since the Company’s for- 
mation, have proved most successful and are giving a 
full return on the outlay; and that the estates are 
being worked on the most economic lines, consistent 
with efficiency and a due regard to their future. The 
staff in the Oompany’s employ continues to give 
entire satisfaction. Your Directors have appointed 
Mr. Wharram Megginson to a seat on the Board, 
rendered vacant by the retirement of the late General 
Hopkinson, ¢.s.1., so that they might avail themselves 
of his intimate knowledge of the estates and their 
wo1king. The Directors retiring Ly rotation are Mr, 
HSt. J Oscar Thompson and Mr, C A W Cameron, 
who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


coe 


PROGRESS AND PLANTING IN NYSSA- 
LAND, B. C. AFRICA. 


(By an ex-Ceylon Planter.) 
MLANJI, B. C. AFRICA, Oct. Ist, 1900. 


I had a run into Blantyre to see the annual 
AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SHOW 

which took place on the 5th and 6th ultimo, 
My daughter and [ left here at 7 a.m. and 
reached Blantyre, 40 miles, at 6 p.m., journey- 
ing in a machella, bammock slung on a 
bamboo pole with eight carriers each. What 
physique these niggers have to carry my weight, 
13 stone, two menat a time, one at each end 
of the pole, changing from one shoulder to the 
other and relieving each other by turns es 
they get tired, trotting along like a pair of 
Pegu ponies—coolies could not do it. Four men 
to a chair with a lady in it pumps the Tamil 
in no time. The Show was not up to much. 
The people in this country do not seem to realise 
the amount of good such an exhibition does, 
and people say : ‘Oh! what have I got to exhibit, 
so and so has better than me; it’s no use my 
trying, Vill get no prize, &e.” Of course if every- 
body was to say and think the same, there would 
be no exhibitors at all. 

We took in 20 exhibits and got 14 lst prizes, 
the principal ones being for coffee, ginger, tur- 
meric, tea, fibre, butter, jams, cheese, The 
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number of Kuropean visitors to the Show would 
be about 250 including ladies, whose bright and 
cheerful countenances and handsome dresses added 
charm to the scene. 


SIX CEYLON MEN 


sat down to lunch, the day of the sports, at one 
table—Anderson, Mogeridge, Robins, Power, Gay 
and myself. ‘There was only one absentee, Lloyd, 
who by the way turned up to the Concert on 
Saturday evening. I counted over 200 Europeans 
on the sports’ ground and every one looking the 
picture of health, including two Doctors. One 
ot the latter I asked if there was anybody in 
Hospital? ‘“ No,’’ was the reply, in rather a sharp 
tone! !—as if his professional services were not 
much required. He remarked, however, that 
the country appeared to be becoming more 
healthy. Notwithstanding the eritics who as- 
sert that we are dying off like flies, and 
gambling with life, living in such a climate, we 
can live and do live well enough and enjoy life 
and work too. It was said, not long ago, that 
children could not live here. Why? I saw 


FAT BABIES 


in Blantyre (by the way Mrs. Hardy’s, a Mlanji 
one, was the fattest, but I must not say the 
prettiest or I may get hauled over the coals by the 
parents of others) which would take a prize at 
any English Baby Show. What do you think ? 
There are also to be seen fat rosy-cheeked 
youngsters with big pith-hats on, the very 
pictures of health, playing about in the open in 
the sun all day ; surely with ladies and children 
galore, the climate cannot be so deadly as people 
would make out. 


Ceylon seems to be overstocked with 
CREEPERS OR GRUBBERS 


at present. Why not send some of them over here ; 
there is room enough in all conscience. Land and 
living is cheap, but I suppose they funk the 
climate, although they do not mind the glory of 
fighting the Boers.. By the way I have ason who 
has been all through the war, and has not got 
wounded even, lucky boy: it is really marvel- 
lous how some escape. 


COFFEE 
ig not looking over bright about Blantyre, There 
has been no rain for months, and the outlook is 
not promising by any means for the coming crop. 
We in Mlanji had 34 inches of rain last month, 
which brought out a good blossom and set it well. 


This is a better tea than coffee country, the ~ 


climate is so uncertain; but one likes to stick 
to coffee as it is not such a tedious cultivation 
as tea. 

We have one great advantage here having a 
Sanatarium at our very door. In five hours or 
so I can get upto 6,000 or 7,000ft. elevation— 
perfection of a climate, but too cold and frosty 
when the sun goes north—May to August; but 
it is cold and bracing enough down here then. 

I tried to kraal some 


ZEBRAS 
last month, but the men I sent to build the stock- 
ade built the gate on the wrong side, and the 
noise made in the changing of it drove the herd 
away. Iam going to try again soon. 

I bought a horse ont of a batch of about 20 
and it died from fly-bite within a week after I 
got it here, and the other horses all died, too, 
haying been bitten on the journey here. UH, B, 
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VARIETY OF PRODUCTS IN MEDIUM 
PLANTING DISTRICTS. 


In mentioning the sale of Alpittikande in 
July last, we referred to the variety of pro- 
ducts cultivated on this old favourite pro- 
perty, namely tea, cacao, coconuts (growing 
remarkably well) and arecanuts; but in addi- 
tion there are over 40 acres of cinnamon fit for 
peeling and 10 acres under paddy, in splendid 
condition; while among minor products, 
there are pepper, erythroxylon, coca, cam- 
phor trees (prospering well), rubber and 
vanilla. Ten different products on the one 
property must be an unusual sight, Can 
this list be beaten anywhere else on a hill or 
low country estate? 


———____»@———___ 
SUGAR-PLANTING IN THE STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS. 


DRAWBACKS AND DIFFICULTIES AS WELL 
AS PROGRESS. 

From an interesting letter from the Chief 
Manager of the large Sugar undertakings 
in the Malayan Peninsula to which frequent 
attention has been drawn in these columns, 
we learn that the present undertakings 
there have not been such plain-sailing as was 
anticipated :—‘‘On one estate, Geelong, I am 
glad to say that after fighting sickness 
amongst the coolies and staff, we have at last 
got over the troubles incidental to opening 
up new land. A fine new factory has been 
erected and starts working this week on an 
excellent crop of canes extending over more 
than 1,006 acres, which area should be 
quadrupled in two years. At another estate, 
Rubana, on the Perak River, misfortune has 
overtaken us in the shape of crowded hospitals 
from ordinary ailments, but latterly cholera 
which we have only just managed to stamp 
out. Then to crown all, the rats came 
swooping down on us and ate down the 
whole of the canes—some 500 acres—which 
throws the estate back nearly a year. It 
has been most disheartening; in fact a long 
night-mare to me, but I now begin to see 
daylight through it all.” 


—_—_———$<$—————— 


RUBBER FROM LEAVES. 

Dr. Axel Preyer treats in the German Tropen- 
pflanzer of the practicability of extracting rub- 
ber from the leaves of rubber-bearing trees. He 
describes certain quantitative experiments made 
with the leaves of the Hevea brasiliensis. In the 
first experiment the tree was aged 22 years ; 500 
leaves were treated; the latex was expressed 


from the leaves by manual pressure and coagu- 


lated with citric acid. Result 0°325 gramme (about 
5 grains) of utilisable caoutchouc. In the second 
the plant was aged 18 months, same number of 
leaves and same process. Result 0°27 gramme 
(about 4 grains) utilisable caoutchouc. Dr. Preyer 
makes the following calculation with regard to 
cultivation on a commercial scale. Hevea plants 
of 18 months require but 10 centimetres (4 inches) 
of space between them ; each plant carries 40 to 
60 leaves, on an average 50, which answers to 
‘027 gramme caoutchouc: there would then bein 
a hectare (2% acres) 1,000,000 plants giving 27 kilo- 
grammes (593 1b. avoirdupois) of caotchouc, even 
admitting that the yield could be doubled by me- 
chanical extraction, which is doubtful. Dr. 
Preyer considers that it would remain too insigni- 
ficant for remunerative culture.—Indian Garden- 
ing and Planting, Nov. 1. ; 
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THE NILGIRI GAME *ASSOCIATION. 
ANOTHER CONSIGNMENT OF TROUT OVA. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Ootacamund, Nov. 4.—A meeting, after a lapse 
of fully six months, was held in the District Col- 
lector’s office on Friday. Besides the President, 
Mr. CJ Weir, as Collector of the District, and Mr. 
G Hadfield, Deputy Conservator of Forests, who 
has undertaken the duties of Honorary Secretary 
of the Association, there were present Sir Fre- 
derick Price, Captain Beadnell, Messrs. Pascoe 
and Herbert Brown. .- 

A letter was submitted from Messrs. Andrews 
and Andrews, of the Surrey Trout Farm, express- 
ing their regret at the failure of the two last con- 
signments of trout ova, and offering to present 
the Association with 10,000 ova free of cost, provi- 
ded the Association would pay the necessary pack- 
ing and shipping charges, and suggesting that 
the consignment of ova be placed in charge 
of any of the members of the Association, who 
happened to be travelling back to India. The 
Honorary Secretary circulated a note with the 
above letter to the following effect :—‘‘ After the 
sad experience of the last two consignments, it 
is inadvisable to send for any more ova. Mr. 
Douglas may be asked if he could arrange with 
anybody in England to see to the careful packing 
of ova to ensure the safe arrival at Madras.” It 
was resolved tothank Messrs. Andrews and An- 
drews for their liberal offer, and say that the As- 
sociation would communicate with them later on. 
The Honorary Secretary was_ asked to place him- 
selfin communication with Mr. Douglas in this 


5 


connection.—Vadras Mail, Nov. 7. 
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TWO RUBBER-YIELDING TREES COM- 
= PARED. 


Dr. Axel Preyer in the German_ Tropen- 
yflanzer makes a comparison between Ficus elas- 
tica Castilloa elastica grown for rubber side by 
side near Subang in Java. The plantation visi- 
ted by Dr. Preyer consists of 49 hectares (100 
acres) of Ficus dating from 1864, but exploited 
since 1881. On an average of seven years this 
plantation aged 35 years gives a mean yield of 
600 grammes of solid rubber per tree per year. 
_ The yield from year to year however varies enor- 
mously. In 1899 the otal production of the plan- 
tation was 3,060 kilogs.; in 1895 about 3,520 kilogs.; 
in 1896 about 1,670 kilogs. ; 1897 about 3,270 kilogs. 
A kilogramme equals 2 1-5lb. avoirdupois. | At the 
same time there are astonishing variations be- 
tween the trees themselves ; from 100 grammes 
to 12 kilogs. The latter phenomenal yield was 
obtained one year, without apparent reason from 
a tree tapped exactly in the same manner 
as the others. For some years past Castillow 
has been put down, especially on the path bor- 
ders, in the cultivation of Liberian coffee. Judg- 
ing from the short experience of the planta- 
tion, sayS Dr. Preyer, the mean production 
of Castilloa aged 8 years would be 200 grammes 
of solid rubber per tree per year ; at the same time 
there has appeared the exceptional yield of 2 
kilogs. As there are 400 Castilloa trees to the 
hectare and only 125 Ficus, the yield for the for- 
mer at 200 grammes equals 80 kilogs. to the hectare 
and for the second at 600 rane only 75 kilogs. ; 
therefore even at present despite the difference of 
age there is an advantage of dkilogs. in favour of 
Castilloa. The rubber from the latter also fetches 
a higher price. In 1899 it was sold at Amster- 
dam at 520 florins per kilog. against 5 florins 
for Ficus rubber. Dr. Preyer however is of opinion 
that a plantation devoted to rubber on a large 
scale with European supervision would not prove 
remunerative even at present prices, Rubber 
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seems to him to be an enterprise specially suited 
to be pursued as an accessory in other cultiva- 
tions where the general expenses are already 
provided for otherwise.—Indian Gardening and 
Planting, Nov. 1. 
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THE EXPLOITATION OF RUBBER 
RESOURCES. 


A PANAMA RUBBER PLANTATION.—The rubber 
plantations of the Las Cascadas Piantation Co., 
Limited, which are situated at Las Caseadas, in 
the district of Emperador, department of Panama, 
republic of Panama. This plantation has been 
in existence since January, 1890, when the then 
proprietors planted 40,000 India-rubber cuttings, 
none of which has yet been tapped, and they have 
been adding to these year by year. They also 
have a large quantity of coffee and cacao trees, 
the majority of which are now bearing. 

DEVELOPMENT IN BOLIVIA,—The wealth of the 
rubber resources of Bolivia has been demonstrated 
fully, but they remain closed to the world in 
large part because (1) of the sparse population 
and (2) lack of capital in that republic, but still 
more so because (3) of the lack of convenient means 
of transportation. The only means of transporta- 
tion supplied by nature is the outlet through the 
river Madeira into the Amazon, and this is ren- 
dered almost impassable by numerous cataracts, 
From a Bolivian source comes news of a French 
undertaking to build a railway connecting the 
leadwaters of the river Acre with those of the 
Madre de Dios, the advantage of which will be 
that the whole navigable river system of Bolivia 
can then be connected to the Acre, which dis- 
charges into the Purus, and that into the Amazon 
—thus giving Bolivia access to the Atlantic sea- 
board without reference to the Madeira. The Acre 
district now exports about 2,000 tons of rubber 
yearly. It is estimated that the opening of the 
region which the proposed railway would make 
possible would soon increase this amount to 20,000 
tons yearly. 

CONCESSIOYS FOR GATHERING RUBBER.—The 
government of Venezuela has granted to Senor 
Juan Dall ’Orso, of Maracaibo, a concession for 
exploiting India-rubber and other products on 15 
square leasues of government lands in the district 
of Colén, state of Maracaibo, for a period of 
fifuy years. He agrees to pay 40 bolivars (=$7°72) 
for each 100 kilograms (=220 pounds) of Rubber 
exported; also, to distribute seeds of the Paré 
rubber trees among the planters of that district. 
A concession covering 18,662 acres has been 
granted to Senor Alejandro Ortega Martinez, in 
the same state, on the sameterms. Maximillian 
Doremberg has obtained a concession for the ex- 
ploitation of India-rubber, Chicle, and timber in 
the department of Palenque, state of Chiapas, 
Mexico, obligating himself to pay tothe govern- 
ment $24 (silver) per ton of Rubber and $18 per 
ton of Chicle exported. 

Export DUTIES ON RUBBER IN PERU.—A 
decree of the Peruvian government dated May 
23rd provides that for rubber Jands for which 
concessions are granted by the minister of public 
works, arental shall be paid of 2 sols per quintad, 
or practically $1 per 100 pounds, for all rubber 
extracted. In addition, an export duty is imposed 
of 5 cents per kilogram on Caucho and 1 cent (2) 
fine or Jebe rubber, there being 100 cents in the 
sol, worth 43°6 cents, gold, ~ 
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MEXICAN Norves.--The Tabasco Commercial 
Co., with neadquarters at Springfield, Wassachu- 
setts, are developing a tract of 15,000 acres in 
the state of Vera Cruz, Mexico, between Coatza- 
coalcos and Frontera, cutting mahogany and pre- 
paring to plant rubber aud other crops.—India 
Rubber World, Oct. t. 


—$———— rn 
CEARA RUBBER. 


has not always been considered of the highest 
value by the Ceylon planter. Sut from a report 
I have been reading, styled ‘‘The Diplomatic 
and Consular Report of Bahia” for July 1899, 
there isa good deal more to besaid for it, appa- 
rently, than what used to be, at all events, 
thoughtin Ceylon. The present day planter, of 
course, may, for aught I know, be more fully alive 
to the virtues of ‘‘Ceara” than his predecessor. The 
writer of the aforesaid report begins the subject by a 
description of Para rubber, which, though aware 
of its high place commercially, he rather depre- 
cates planters cultivating, on account of the un- 
‘healthy districts in which it flourishes. He 
suggests as alternatives the ‘‘ Mangalera,” 
and ‘‘ Manicoba” varieties, but as the former 
requires from eight to ten years growth before 
yielding, I passit over. Coming to 


THE ‘MANICOBA” TREE. 


he says :—‘‘ Considering everything the ‘ Mani- 
coba’ plant shows many advantages over other 
varieties. It is easily planted from seeds or 
saplings, grows in six or eight months in any 
kind of soil to a height of six feet, and will 
begin yielding in about three years a consider: 
able quantity of milk, far more in proportion 
than any other rubber tree in existence.” He 
then cites the case of a planter known to him 
who has recently planted over 100,000 ‘* Mani- 
coba trees”? and intends increasing the number to 
a million, being fully convinced that avery few 
years will show extraordinary results. 

But what has all this to do with ‘‘ Ceara,” 
some person may ask? Simply this, that in an- 
other pamphlet by Mr. Thistleton Dyer, he says 
that he has identified the fruitful ‘‘ Manicoba” 
tree with the ‘‘Ceara” plant. A retired Ceylon 
planter, with whom I+was discussing the subject, 
tells me he had many Ceara trees on his estate, 
and never once troubled to tap them ; he thought 
so little of them. If there are any planters still 
who are of the same way of thinking, the 
extracts quoted above may perhaps lead him to 
reconsider the question,—London Cor. 


WUSSREECES: 23 Ropes Dee eh ee 
A FARMER'S EVERY-DAY LIFE, 
No. 14. 

(By Cosmopolite.) 
HARVESTING AND SHEEP SALES. 


The month of September has been,--as 
usual with agriculturists,—a very busy month, 
harvesting’ having been in full swing, in ad- 
dition to all the big sheep sales of store 
lambs, so that those who deal as much in 
sheep as I do, have been kept pretty well 
on thg trot. The moon, which has just run 
its course, came in ona Saturday, and full 
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moon fell on a Suniiay, reminding one of the 
old prophecy :— 
“ A new moon on Saturday, 

On Sunday at its prime; : 

If it comes again in seven years, 

’T will come in plenty time.” 
It was during the course of a moon, with 
these characteristics, that 


THE TAY BRIDGE 
was b'own down and believers took every 
opportunity of drawing the public atten- 
tion to the result, as being in keeping with 
prophecy. This month that has just passed 
over to the majority, however, has not kept 
up its character, for it has been windless 
and rainless, but with heavy fogs at night 
and sunshines during the day, so that an- 
other of the cherished beliefs of our youth 
has gone by the board. Cutting has almost 
been completed, and in some cases, farmers 
with the earlier and higher crops have begun 
leading the grain to the stack yards, with 
the usual result that much of it is heating 
and spoiling, so that extra work has been 
caused by turning the stacks, to let them cool. 


PREMATURE ‘‘ LEADING.” 

The secalled practical farmer is very 
fond of leading his crop before it has 
had time to be _ killed in the stock, 
and no number of lessons seem enough 
to teach him wisdom. Yet he continues, 
year after year, to abuse the grain mer- 
chant for giving him a shilling or two less, 
per quarter, for his grain which has been dis- 
coloured, than what his more patient neigh- 
bour gets, who has allowed his crop to re- 
main in the stook until it was ready for 
leading, I fear that too much grain has been 
led before it was ready, this year, for I 
already hear the whirr of thrashing machines 
all around me, and excited farmers, whose 
stacks are heating, may be seen chasing the 
proprietors of travelling thrashing mulls, and 
begging of them to come and thrash out 
their grain before it is quite useless. The 
outcome of this ridiculous haste is that grain 
will be knocked down in price, as the mer- 
chants will only consent to take grain that is 
soft and discoloured at avery low rate, and 
unfortunately, this brings the price of a good 
sample down also. I was speaking on the 
subject to the doyen of the grain tradein this 
locality, and he darkly hinted at prices 


‘going steadily downwards, and all because 


the so-called, practical farmer will persist - 
in leading his grain kefore it is ready to be 
stacked. The grain merchant I refer to was, 
in the early fifties, a digger on Bendigo, at 
the same time as Lord Salisbury, and refer- 
ring to that circumstance, it appears that 
Lord Robert Cecil was considered one of the 
strongest men and best miners on the gold 
field, I have no doubt his early experience 
as a digger has been of service to him in his 
after-life as a politician and premier of Britain. 
THE WEATHER 

of the past month has been more delight- 
ful than any we have had this year, although, 
personally, I have had no complaint to find 
with the drippy weather of the past 
summer as it exactly suited my land. 
and I find that I have a finer crop than 
ny I have had during my term here, 
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and my men, who have been with me all the 
time, have formed the same _ opinion. I 
heard a story about a farmer, in this neigh- 
bourhood, who pins his faith on 
ARTIFICIAL MANURES AND THE “ FIVE 
COURSE SHIFT,” 

and who has had the usual result, namely, 
a poor crop. He was speaking to a neighbour 
of mine, and proudly boasted that he had 
finished his harvesting in three weeks’ time, 
and had his crop allsafe under ‘‘thack and 
rope.” My neighbour drily replied: ‘I dinna 
care for they shortsome haresties, I like ain 
that taksa hantleo’ wark and a lang time 
aboot it”; and these are my sentiments. 
When aman finishes his harvesting ina very 
short time, it is not a sign that he is a 
specially smart worker, but is generally proof 
of his being a mighty bad farmer and the 
grower of poor crops. I intended sending, 
this time, some peculiarly bright thoughts 
which occurred to me, in connection with 
the harvestirg of the crop, but found, after 
putting these into elegant language, that 
some Shakespeare or Longfellow or Carlyle 
had anticipated me, and not unfrequently 
used my very words. If those fellows had 
never been, it had been millions in my pocket, 


INSURANCE. 

Insurance of buildingsis not the only out- 
lay in that direction that farmers have to 
meet, for most of them insure everything 
about the place, not forgetting their stock 
and even their labourers, the latter being a 
very necessary item, in these days of a mas- 
ter’s liability. I have had my men insured 
for many years, but only twice have I 
put forward any claim against the com- 
pany, both occasions being on account of 
sickness, for which I received 12s 6d per 
week during:the time the sick man was off 
work. In the event of accident by which a 
labourer is permanently injured or killed, 
the Company stands between the insured and 
the claimant. Life insurance in Ceylon was 
a subjectreceiving considerableattention lately 
and clear proof was produced that risks were 
less in your island than in this country 5 
but IT lately read an article which proved 


that Ceylon was not the safest place in the 
' world to live in, but the fields of our up to- 


date battles. Cesar, it was pointed out, 


“thought very little of a fight in which 50 


per cent of the participants were not killed 
out-right. In Napoleon’s time the killed in 


‘battle averaged 25 per cent, in the Ameri- 


ean Civil War 20 per cent, and in our own 
little South African debate, it has been only 7 
per cent. “ At this rate,” the article con- 
tinues “ ina few years more, the only really 
safe place for a timid man, will be in a big 
battle, and the insurance rates on the lives 
of military gentlemen in active service will 
be lower than the rates on tract distribu- 
tors or hotel porters.” 

SUGARLESS TEA AND UNSALTED MUTTON. 

Referring to the war in South Africa re- 
minds me that I read in the Observer a 
letter from one who had been in the hands 
of De Wet as a prisoner. One sentence 


‘ran thus:—‘‘For the first four days 
of our captivity we lived on nothing 
but ,meat, and I can tell you we got 
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as weak as rats.”* Now this fact I can cor- 
roborate, tor, when I was a_ youngster, 
living, along with a companion, in the 
terra incognita of New Zealand, we ran 
short of everything in the shape of food, 
except tea and mutton; we had no flour, 
sugar, salt, &c., and, for four weeks, we 
existed on unsalted mutton and sugarless tea, 
and so weak did we become that we could 
scarcely walk a hundred yards, and we both 
became permanent believers in the old saying 
that ‘‘ bread is the staff of life.’ When the 
boat, which was wont to bring provisions 
to us, ultimately did arrive, my comrade 
seemed unable to justify his appetite, and, 
after watching the truly magnificent way 
that he gorged himself, 1 asked if he was 
enjoying himself. ‘‘Yes, thank you,” he 
replied, but what I don’t like is the long 
time that is wasted between the meals !” 


THE SWALLOWS 


left us, this year, on the 28th of September, 
the same date as they have chosen for their 
departure, 17 times out of the past 19 years. 
How they know when the day comes round 
is one of those things that no fellow can 
understand. 


PLANTS AND THEIR TREATMENT IN 
f AMERICA. 


We have to acknowledge with thanks receipt 
of the following from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington :— 

Progress in the treatment of Plant Diseases in the 
United States, by B T Galloway, Chief of Division 
of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology. 

Progress of Commercial Growing of Plants Under 
Glass, by B T Galloway, Chief of Division of Vege- 
table Physiology and Pathology. 

Progress of Plant Breeding in the United States, 
by Herbert J Webber and Ernst A Bessey, Division 
of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology. 

Two Diseases of Red Cedar, caused by Polyporus 
Juniperinus N Sp and Polyporus Carneus Nees. A 
Preliminary Report by Hermann von Schrenk, In- 
structor in Botany, Henry Shaw School of Botany, 
Special Agent, Division of Vegetable Physiology and 
Pathology. 


ed 


COFFEH IMPORT DUTIES IN FRANCE 


Havre, Oct. 15.—According to information ob- 
tained here, it is not correct, as reported from 
Bombay, that Indian coffee exported to France 
will in future have to pay double the duty levied 
upon Brazilian coffee. Coffee grown in British 
possessions will, on the contrary, continue to 
enjoy the benefit of the French minimum tariff 
indefinitely. Venezuelan coffee is the only coffee 
affected, as France has no commercial treaty with 
Venezuela, and the duty on coffee from that coun: 
try will therefore be double what it is on other 
kinds. The duty fixed on Venezuelan coffee was 
at first to be applied to all coffee coming from 
Venezuela after September 21; but since this 
decision was taken, and in consideration of the 
protests made by the different Chambers of Com: 
merce, this date has been extended until Decem- 
ber 31. Meanwhile, a treaty is likely to be cons 
cluded with Venezuela, and then the import duty 
on coffee will be the same for all.—Home and 
Colonial Mail, Oct. 19. 


—_———s 
* Because there was precious little of that meat 
if we remember aright, in this case.—Hp, 7,4, 
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THE TUTICORIN PEARL FISHERY. 

The preliminary arrangements for holding the 
pearl fishery off the coast of Tuticorin were made 
by Captain Baker, the Superintendent of Pearl 
Fisheries, Tuticorin; but as he was suddenly taken 
ill, Captain James the Port Officer, Negapatam, 
was deputed to carry out the work. The fishery 
commenced on the 12th March last and lasted 
untilthe 28th idem, whenit had. to be closed as 
the divers were unwilling to continue the (fishery 
owing chiefly to the immature condition of the 
oysters and the low prices realised by their sale. 
Though the revenue derived by Government during 
the fishery was more than sufficient to cover the 
expenses of, working, the net profit (R11,033) says 
the Madras Board of Revenue, fell much below 
the estimated income (R93,000) and the fishery 


cannot be said to have been on the whole a 
success. It proved disastrous to the poorer 
folk—the boatmen and the divers who are 
reported to have realised hardly enough 


money 60 provide daily food for themselves 
and their families, It began badly by a com- 
bination among the merchants to keep down prices 
and when it became an undeniable fact that the 
oysters were immature and had a very few pearls, 
a panic set in so that for days together there 
were no sales of the Government share of the 
oysters, and the boatmen and divers had_ to sell 
their shares for what they could get. Captain 
James attributes these results to the commence- 
ment of the fishery, a year tooearly. He estimates 
that the oysters were only four years old. and 
that they were too young to be fished. A sam- 
ple of 5,000 oysters was opened by him during 
the fishery and the pearis extracted from them 
were valued by a dealer at R17-4-6 only, that 
is at the rate of R3-7-3 per thousand. 
The valuation reported by Mr. Baker in 
respect of the sample of 8,500 oysters 
lifted in October last was R10-2_ per 
thousand, but, whatever the reason, the event 
has proved that that estimate was considerably 
over the mark, Having regard to the fact that 
valuation by experts is the chief practical guide 
for deciding whether or not a fishery should be 
held in a particular year, the Board considers 
that the method of estimation and appraising the 
pearls should be placed on a sounder footing. 
The question of the possibility of a further 
fishery next year is not dealt with either by 
Captain James or the Collector. As a large 
stock of oysters. appears to have been left on the 
bank, the Board considers that a sample should 
be lifted early in October or ‘November next 
and a Report submitted on their condition in 
view to decide whether there are any prospects 
ef a more successful fishery in 1901. It appears 
that some of the boatmen and divers of Tuti- 
corin were at feud with the Jadi Talaivan and 
that their obstructive attitude contributed partly 
tothe poor results of the Jast fishery. Mr. 
Bedford, the Collector, suggests that a system of 
rewards and punishments would be of use in 
dealing with a temporary panic such as that which 
took place on the present occasion, by enabling 
Government to exercise more control over the 
divers and boatmen. Heproposes to consider the 
question at the time of holding the next fishery 
and his views will be awaited. The Board regrets 
to have to record the death of Captain James, 
who took much interest in and did much hard 
work in connection with the recent fishery. Mr, 
Bedford considers that the strain and worry in- 
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cidental to the task must have told greatly on 
his constitution. The Government has approved 
the Board’s proposals and shares its regret at the 
death of Captain James.—Madras Mail, Nov. 2. 


a 
PLANTING NOTES. 


CASTILLOA RUBBER. —We direct attention 
to the letter with which Major Wyllie has 
favored us, Perhaps Mr. Willis may he able 
to settle the question raised as to the varieties 
of ‘‘Castilloa” rubber now in Ceylon. 


TEA FOR CAFFEINE.—In his report for 1899, the 
principal chemist of the Government Laboratory 
at Bombay states that 226 samples of tea, repre- 
senting 3,322 packages, were found to bemixed with 
sand and others substances, and were refused 
admission for home consumption. Tea which can- 
not be passed for use as a beverage is mixed in bond, 
with assafoetida and lime, and used for manufac- 
turing caffeine.—Chemist and Druggist, Octs 27- 


Durcu East INDiIES.—Tea Trade.—The Moni- 
teur Officiel du Commerce points out that the fall 
in the prices of coffee in the consuming markets 
has caused increased activity in tea cultivation 
in Java. Within the space of nine years the 
exportation of Java tea to Amsterdam only has 
more than trebled: in 1891 it was 20,639 cases 
(a case generally containing 40 kilos.), and in 
1899 it was 69,320 cases. At Amsterdam the 


prices of tea in 1899 showed the following 
fluctuations :— 
Highest price. Lowest price, 
Florins. Florins. 
Flowery Pekoe oe 1.52 0.88 
Orange Pekoe 259 0.60 0.30 
Broken Orange Pekoe 0.51 0.38 
Pekoe Souchong... 0.41 0.25 
Souchong <0 0.88 0.29 


A FRUIT PARADISE is Southern Arabia or Felix 
Yemen, as described by Mr. Zwemer in a book 
just published. We quote from a review in the 


Spectator :— 
“The day after leaving Mabek brought 
us to the beginning of the happy valleya of 


Yemen, very different from the torrid coast. A 
country where the orange, lemon, quince, grape, 
mango, plum, apricot, peach, apple, pomegranate, 
date, plaintsin and mulberry, each yield their fruit0in 
season; where wheat, barley, maize, millet and coffees 
are staple products, and where there is a glorious 
profusion of wild flowers—called ‘grass’ by the un- 
poetic camel-drivers. A land whose mountains lift 
up their heads over 9,000 feet, terraced from chilly 
top to warm valley with agricultural am phitheatres, 
irrigated by a thousand rills and rivulets, some of 
them perennial, flowing along artificial channels, or 
leaping down the rocks in miniature falls, A land s 
where the oriole hangs her nests on the dark ACACIA, — 
the wild doves hide in clefts of the rock and the 
chameleon sports his colonrs by the wayside under 
the tall flowering cactus. Such is Yemen.” 

“The road from Ibb to Yerim has perhaps the 
finest scerery of any part of Yemen; never haye E 
seen more picturesque mountains and valleys, 


green with verdure, and bright with blossoms,— = 


scabiosa, bluebells, forget-me-not, golden rod, 
four-o’clocks and a large oleander trees. The 
cacti plants were in full bloom and measured 
twenty feet against the mountain passes, Two 
thousand feet below one could hear che sound of 
the water rushing along the wady bed,’ : 
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pacts a Plants of Gommercial Products. 


Castilloa Elastica Cervantes.—Orders being booked for the coming crop of seeds available in 
June and July, selected seed from very old trees, R.N. Lyne, Esq., Director of Agriculture, Zanzibar, 
writes uuder date 24th August, 1899 :—‘‘ Please send me 200 seeds of Castilloa Hlastica for further trial ; 
the seeds of Castilloa you sent me last August germinated very well.” Price and particularsin our Circular 
No. 32; special quotations for large orders according to quantity ; immediate booking necessary to avoid 
disappointment, 

Hevea Brasiliemsis (Para Rubber).—Orders being booked for the coming crop available in 
August and September, 1900. Thisis the only crop of seeds in the year. All orders should reach 
us before the end of July to avoid disappointment, as we have to make arrangementsin time; guaranteed 
to arrive in good order at destination, We have already booked a large number of orders. A leading 
Sumatra Planter, who ordered 50,000 Hevea Brasiliensis seeds last year writes under date 27th February, 
1900 :—‘‘ I received your favor of the 12th instant, out of which I learn that you booked me for 160,000 
Hevea Brasiliensis seeds for August and September on the same conditions as before, but at the price of —- 
per thousand.’’ Plants can be forwarded all the year round in Wardian cases. Price and particulars as per 
our Circular No, 36. <A Borneo planter writes dating, Sancakan, 17th August, 1899:—‘‘ The last lot of 
Para seeds turned out very well.’ Our shipments of Para plants last year has exceeded over 300,000 to 
different countries. Special terms for }arge orders on application, 

Kickxia Africama (Lagos Rubber).—One of the staple articles of commerce in Lagos grow very 
vigorously, realizing over 3s. per lb. in the Liverpool market. Seedsand plants, price on application. 

Hancornia Specicsa (Mangibeira Rubber).—Besides the value of rubber, it bears delicious 
fruits, which is a great favourite with the Brazilians, cultivated for both purposes. Seeds and plants, price 
on application. ; 

Coffee Arabica Liberian Hybrid, Maragogopie Hybrid, C. Stanophylla and other 
varieties, Price of seeds on application, 

Ficus Elastica (Assam and Java Rubber).—Seeds supplied with instructions; price according to 
quantity. ‘This tree grows equally well in high and low land, in forest and grass land, its cultivation being 
extended largely by the Indian Government. For price of seeds with particulars as per our Cirzalar No, 33. 

Manihot Glaziovii (Ceara or Manicoba Rubber).—Fresh seeds available all the year round; 
price as per our Circular No, 2). 

Urceola Esculenta (Burma Rubber) and Landolphia Kirkii (Mozambique Rubdber).—Seeds 
and plants, both are creepers. 

Cinchona Seeds.—Different varieties, 

Sterculia Acuminata.—(Kolanut). Superior quality, seeds and plants; price on application, 
packed to stand the transit well for several months, a hardy tree, cultivation easy, 

Erythrina Lithosperma.—Thornless variety, new crop of seeds ready in December, May and 
June. Price acccording to quantity on application. 

Seeds and Plants of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Clove, Sandlewood, Pepper, Cardamom, Vanilla, 
Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees, Shade and Timber Trees, Eucalyptus various varieties, 
also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, &e. 

Our enlarged Descriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products for 
Foreign Countries for 1899-1900 are now being forwarded to applicants in different parts of the world, 
Also Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds and Plants of Fruit Trees, Buibs, Tubers and Yams, and Orchids. 

**Sourn Arrica.”—The great authority on South African affairs of 25th March, 1899, says :—- 
‘* An interesting Catalogue reaches us from the East, It is issued by William Brothers, Tropieal 
Seed Merchants, of Henaratgoda, Ceylon, and schedules all the useful and beautiful plants which wilt 
thrive in tropical and semi-tropical regions; We fancy Messrs. Williams should do good business, for now. 
that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they must turn to and prove thab 
they were worth the grabbling. We recommend the great Powers and Concessionaries under them to-go to 
William Brothers.”’ 

Our new Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds of Shade Trees for Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Cardamoms, &e-,, 
Timber Trees, Trees for Avenues, Hedges, Wind and Shelter Belts, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Climbing. 
Plants; end Seeds and Plants of Palms, Calamus, Pandanus, Cycads, Tree and other Ferns, Crotons:and! 
Dracinas, Bow being prepared and will be ready shortly. 

Special Arrangements made with foreign Governments, Botanical and Agricultural Departs 
ments, Planters and others for supplying seeds and plants of Commercial Products in large quantities. 


Agents in London :—Maussrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 90, Lower Thames Street. 
Agent in Colombo, Ceylon :—E. B, CREASY, Esq. 


Telegraphic Address : J. P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 
— Winriam, Vevancopa, CEYion. ~ Propical Seed Merchants, 


Bashers Aederand A.B.C Codes used, on HENARATGODA, CEYLON, 
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JAMAICA TO SUPPLY FRUIT TO 
HNGLAND, 


Our columus have this week borne testimony ot 
the fact that a new era is dawning in the relations 
of the United Kingdom with one of our oldest col- 
onies. From the beginning of next year a new line 
of steamers, built specially for the rapid conveyance 
of tropical fruit, will be established by the firm of 
Elder, Dempster, and Co. to run fortnightly between 
this country and Jamaica. Thesteamers are to be 
of large size and adequate speed, and will run direct 
from Bristol to Jamaica in about 12 days. They will 
carry mails and passengers, and the service will 
receive a subsidy of £40,000 a year, to be paid partly 
by the Imperial ‘Government and partly by the 
Government of the colony. It-is a condition of the 
contract that the owners of the line should purchase 
20,000 bunches of bananas for conveyance by each ship, 
paying for them atthe market price of the day. It 
will be seen at once that this is no ordinary develop- 
ment of maritime and commercial enterprise, though 
even from that point of view it is not without in- 
terest as reviving the old historic connexion between 
Bristol and the West Indies. It is really a great 
Imperial undertaking, warmly advocated by_ the 
late Royal Commission onthe West Indies, and now 
warmly espoused by Mr. Chamberlain as a salient 
feature of Imperial policy. The cultivation of the 
banana promotes and develops many other valu- 
able cultivations, as was shown at length by our 
Special Correspondent whose letters on the West 
Indies we printed at the close of last year. It 
isthus no extravagent estimate that the value of 
the fruit exports from Jamaica may in a few years 
exceed the present value of all the exports from 
‘the island and may amount in the end to at 
least £2,000,000 a year. In 1896 the export of 
fruit from Jamaica amounted to over 4,000,000 bun- 
ches of bananas, to nearly 10,000,000 coconuts, and 
to nearly 100,000,000 oranges, not to mention other 
“fruits, and it has since largely increased. In the 
height of the banana season it is no uncommon 
thing for eighteen steamers to leave Jamaica in a 
- week for the’ ports of the United States, principally 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. As 
the supply is inexhaustible the same thing may some 
day come to pass in the ports of this country, In 
the meanwhile the establishment of the new direct 
service, even onits present footing, should offer to 
those who love the sea a very inviting temptation 
to visit one of the most beautiful islands in the world. 
~The climate of Jamaica affords every variety of 
tropical temperature except those which are oppres- 
sive and relaxing; its scenery lacks no element of 
tropical majesty and tropical enchantment. Now that 
. it is possible to reach the island in less than a fort- 
night, and to spend a month tkere without being 
absent more than eight weeks from home, surely 
many a sea-loving Englishman, with imagination 
enough to appreciate the historic associations of the 
British Antilles and taste enough to enjoy the glories 
of tropical scenery atits best, will say with Kings- 
ley ‘At Last” and seek the shores of an island 
which more than any other perhaps in the whole 
world typifies and illustrates the Imperial instincts 
and triumphs of his race. Let us hope, too, that 
those who go will return convinced that Froude was 
mistaken in thinking that the sons of the Empire 
are no longer worthy to bend the bow of Ulysses.— 
London Zimes, Oct. 13, 


————_>————. 


THE FOREST DEPARTMENT. 


WesterRN Provincr.—The plantation at the 
Model Farm at Kalutara has been weeded each 
month, the expenditure on upkeep being R393°63, 
or R14'58 per acre. The jak are reported to be 
doing well and beginning to seed, while the in- 
gasaman and lunumidella are dying out. The 
Para rubber plantation at Midellena in the Pas- 
dun korale had to be abandoned. The top soil 


~ 
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' is through the nostrils he should inhale, and it — 
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was washed away by heavy rain, and elephant 
deer completed the destruction of the plants. The 
expenditure on this plantation up to the time 
when it was abandoned amounted to R128°47. 
There has been no expenditure on the other plan- 
tations, although I have requested the Assistant 
Conservator to remove the suppressed trees at 
Botale and Polonnaruwa. 


HILL REesERVEs.—In the Nanuoya strip planta- 
tions the HLucalyptus robusta are doing fairly 
well and require some light thinnings. but the 
strips originally planted with Hucalyptus Globu- 
lus and Acacia decurfens are nob a success, 
Luckily a large number of standards were left in 
these strips. At Conical Hill the strip plantations 
amounting to 387 acres in compartment I., have 
made a considerable stride since last year. The 
very fine plantation at Haputale now requires — 
thinning or coppicing in strips. The coppice made 
in 1896 is now almost as tall as the uncut strips 
of 1888-89. The coppice shoots areon an average 
over 12 inches in girth, whereas the uncoppiced 
poles planted in 1889 are only about 19 inches in 
girth. An additional area of 2 acres was coppiced 
and yielded 263 cubic yards of firewood, which 
were sold for R526. As the cost of coppicing 
2,223 trees was R111°15 and of bringing the wood 
to depot was R118°60, the net surplus on the 
transaction was R296°25, or R148 per acre, which 
for a plantation ten years old is good. Wind- 
falls in this plantation gave 142 cubic yards of 
wood and 290 small poles, which sold for R348"40, 
the cost of the work being R175‘40. 

In the nursery clearings at Nuwara Eliya the 
undergrowth of brambles, &c., was cut down. 
This plantation is doing well as is also the plan- 
tation of Hucalyptus Globulus behind the Kach- 
cheri, which should be coppiced. 


BREATHING TIME. 
HOW TO CURE PULMONARY DISEASES. 


If during the coming winter the observant pedes- 
trian should notice innumerable excited people 
striding through the streets with a stick across 
their backs and between their elbows, he must 
not jump tothe conclusion that London has sud- — 
denly lost its senses. For this form of exercise — 
is part of a treatment which is now rapidly be- 
coming popular—the cure for asthma, bronchivist 
and all the other pulmonary diseases which frou- 
ble and distress the dwellers in our foggy, smoke- — 
Jaden cities. Hitherto the asthmatic person has 
kept indoors as often as possible, carefully shut- 
ting windows and doors, and keeping a roaring 
fire blazing in the grate. Now he is bidden to 
fling his windows open, to sleep even with his 
windows open, and, moreover, to keep in the ~ 
open air as much as possible. But this is not — 
all. He is taught that it is not so important 
what he breathes as how he breathes. Breath- 
ing-exercises, then, are: part of the cure, and here — 
catarrh is — 
concerned, but even the woman of fashion anxious — 
to maintain her good looks. For fifteen minutes — 
twice a day women of fashion, asthmatic patients, — 
and, indeed, all the world, are bidden to stand out 
of doors, preferably in the sunshine, and holding — 
the chest up, to inhale slowly through the nose, 
and then as quickly exhale the breath through — 
the mouth. Of course, everyone knows that it — 


is quite probable that many of humanity’s ili — 
nesses are due to improper breathing; but, ab — 
the same time, it will be an almost superhuman — 
feat to make mankind breathe through the nog- — 


trils, —Globe, Oct, 19, 


* inereasing home 


would be obtained from his report. 
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SUN-FLOWER CULTIVATION IN RUSSIA. 


Our Consul-Geneval at Odessa says in his last 
report that there is a growing demand in Russia 


| for oil-yielding seeds, particularly for those of the sun 


flower. Until recently there were but few mills for 
expressing this. oil, and the grocers finding no 
market sent their seed abroad. Now,. however 
there are mills in Russia which require large 
quantities of it, and they offer the growers higher 
prices than those obtainable abroad, With the 
demand a decline in the exports of 
oil-seeds may be looked for in the near future. 
Samples of sun-flower seeds were asked for by the 
Government of Bengal, where it is intended to try 
them. The Consul-General from personal experience 
states that the plant will grow very luxuriantly 


| in-East Africa, and he suggests that it may be 


found a suitable crop for other British cvlonies. In 
Russia itis found that the best results in sunflower 
cultivation are obtained from a well-tilled soil, with 
not too much clay in its composition; it should be 
well-ploughed in the autumn and harrowed in the 
spring. ‘The seed should be sown in April or May 
in every second or third furrow, One or sometimes 
two or three seeds should be put into the ground 
at a distance of two to four inches apart. Broad- 
cast sowing may also be resorted to, care being 
taken that only one seed falls in every two square 
feet, The quantity of seed required per acre is twenty 
pounds; the yield, if good, should be about 1,606 
pounds. The yield in oil of seed in husks is seven- 
teen, per cent; without husks, twenty per cent. 
The seed is much liked as a light refreshment by 
the poorer Russians, and is sold in the streets 
by hawkers, to be eaten as nuts are eaten in 
England.—London Times, Oct. 8. 


—————— 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUDAN. 


FORESTRY. 


The Anglo-Soudanese Government has taken 
up the question of the development of the vast 
Soudanese forests, which may be a very pos- 
sible. source of future wealth, and an expert in 
forestry from Burmah has been appointed to 
study and report on the best methods of intr o- 
ducing improvements and utilising this potential 
source of wealth. Mr. CE Muriel, Deputy 
Oonservator of Forests in Burmah, has, with 
the consent of the India Office, joined the Anglo- 
Soudanese Government for one year, the un- 
expired portion of his furlough. Mr. Muriel 
arrived in Cairo on Wednesday from England, 
and will shortly proceed to the Soudan. 
Sir William Garstin, in his report on the 
Soudan, says: y 
“Tt is very much to be hoped that a scientific 
examination of the Soudan forests may ere long 
be carried out under the superintendence of an 
expert. An Indian forest officer (from Burmah 
for’ choice) might be deputed for this purpose. 
It is certain that much valuable information 
Such an 
appointment needs no recommendation—its neces- 
sity is obvious. A trained forest officer could, 
moreover, render good service by advising the 
Government as to the best method of preserv- 
ine the valuable fuel supply which at present 
exists on the banks of both rivers.” 

- Although it is only a little over a twelve- 
month since the report was published, the advice 
thas been acted upon, anditis to be hoped that 
some serious attempt will be made to restrain 
the enormous waste of most valuable trees that 
now goes on. The supply, although apparently, 
‘inexhaustible, must speedily diminish, unless the 
cutting and felling of the areas is carried out 
upon some regular system which will permit of 
the young trees growing up and replacing those 
‘ecutdown. It is, of course, inevitable at present 
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that the felling should be carried out in a waste- 
ful manner. Fatigue parties are landed from the 
boats and are required to cut the largest amount 
of wood in the shortest possible time. The men 
have no idea of the value of the trees, and natur- 
ally select those which are nearest to the water 
and easiest cut. Should this practice be continued, 
it is certain that afew years must see a great dimi- 
nution in the belt adjacent to the river. On, the 
Blue Nile even the valuable gum-producing aca: 
cias are being felled for fuel. 


The vast forests of the Scudan line the banks 
of the Upper Blue Nile and extend, in an easterly 
direction, to the Abyssinian frontier. In the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal Province also, particularly in the 
Bongo country, large forest tracts exist. The 
ebony tree (Dalbergia Melanoxylon) is met with, 
south of Karkauj,on the Blue Nile, and again in 
the vicinity of the Sobat River. This tree does not, 
in these latitudes, attain to a very large girth, 
nine inches being apparently its maximum dia- 
meter. It must, however, be very common in, 
these forests, as most of the principal houses in 
Omdurman are roofed with it. The value of the 
Acacia Arabica, from which the white and red 
gum is obtained, is well known; while the other 
kinds of acacia, such as Acacia Nilotica (in 
Arabic, ‘“‘Sant”), is the chief source of the fuel 
supply. The bamboo is met with in the ranges 
of hills to the south of Famaka, and, according to 
some, the mahogany tree is found in the forests 
round Fazogl and in the Beni Shangul country. 
The means of transporting such woods can only 
be by the river. Unfortunately, neither the ebony 
nor the acacia will float in water, and, therefore, 


such transport is debarred in these cases. If a 
good and _ serviceable timber tree can_ be 
discovered in the Blue Nile forests which 


can be floated down the river to Egypt, a 
large source of revenue will undoubtedly 
have been found. Extensive saw-mills might be 
erected at Assouan, utilising the power available 
at the dam, now under construction, and an im- 


portant timber trade might one day arise. 


On the White Nile, in the Bongoand Rohl dis- 
tricts, the india-rubber creeper (Landolphia Flori- 
bunda) is found in great profusion. If the rubber 
yielded by this creeper be not of quite so good 
quality as that obtained from the india-rubber 
tree (fics Elastica), it is still of sufficient value 
to be counted as an important asset in the 
future trade of the Soudan. This plant, which has 
large laurel-shaped leaves, and a white flower 
resembling a jasmine, requires several years to 
mature before yielding rubber in any quantity. 
The natives obtain what they require by tapping 
the stem, usually in such a reckless manner 
that the creeper dies under the operation. The 
india-rubber tree should certainly flourish well in 
most parts of the Soudan, more parvicularly south 
of Khartoum. Although this tree takes from 
twenty to thirty years to arrive ata girth suffi- 
cient to permit of regular tapping, its yield is 
so valuable (about 3l. per tree per annum) that 
its introduction into the country is well worth 
attempting. i 

The above brief resumé fully shows the neces- 
sity of beginning acaroful study of Soudanese 
forestry. It will be long before the Soudan will 
have a Woods and Forest Department organised 
on the Indian model, but the Anglo-Soudanese 
Government is to be congratulated on. having 
secured the services ofanexpert, and we shalllook 
forward to Mr. Muriel’s report with greatinterest. 


TOBACCO CULTIVATION IN THE SOUDAN. 


A proclamation, signed by Lewa Jackson Pasha, 
as Acting Governor General of the Soudan, ap- 
pears in the Sudan Gazette giving notice that the 
cultivation of tobacco is entirely prohibited North 
of Khartoum. South of Khartoum it is permitted 
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only with the consent of the Moudir. Such con- 
sent may be granted only in districts where 
tobacco was regularly grown in the time of the 
Dervishes.—Lgyptian Gazette, Oct. 16. 
oo 


A COLONY OF VEGETARIANS. 


A colony of vegetarians are living on Tagula 
Island, a tiny bit of land, inthe Dutch archipelago, 
about 700 miles south-east from New Guinea, and 
1,000 miles north-east from Australia. Under the 
leadership of a Methodist clergyman, the Rey. 
James Newlin, of Ohio, some seventy people sailed 
from San Francisco in 1890 for Hawaii. They 
believed that a higher plane of Christianity was to 
be reached by a vegetarian diet and freedom from 
contamination with degenerate mankind, So they 
gave up their friends and homes in the Eastern 
States. Tagula Island was finally chosen for their 
colony. There were about fifty good-natured 
natives there who welcomed the new comers. 
There have since been accessions to the colony of 
people from England, Australia and America.— 
New York Sun, 


——————————Ee 
IDENTIFICATION OF FIBRE. 


While a great deal has been published on the 
identification of the different fibres in commercial 
use, much of this has not had a truly commercial 
aspect. It is frequently difficult to identify a fibre 
from the description given in commercial text- 
books, especially where fibres closely resembling 
each other are examined under a microscope after 
the ordinary treatment or mount. : 

"A writer, in speaking of the microscopical 
identification of some useful fibres, says that the 
separation of the ultimate fibres by teasing is 
tedious, and often leads to a very unsatisfactory 
mount. The best way is to remove by chemical 
treatment the resins cementing the ultimate fibres 
into the filament. This is more difficult with some 
fibres than with others, those having a high 
content of silica being usually the most refrac- 
tory. In this particular, sisal and manila are 
the most noteworthy. 

In a commercial laboratory, where resultsshould 
be obtained as quickly as possible, a quick tem- 
porary mount has to be made which will show 
the characteristics of the fibre necessary for 
identification ; and in order to prepare the fibre 
for such a mount, a suitable chemical treatment 
not occupying too much time is a great desidera- 
tum. The best method consists in boiling the 
fibre in a 2-per cent solution of caustic alkali, 
washing and suspending the fibre in water, and 
passing a stream of chlorine gas through it until 
it is thoroughly bleached and the gums thoroughly 
destroyed. Thismay also be done by placing the 
specimen in a solution of chlorate of potash acidi- 
fied by hydrochloric acid. At thisstage the filament 
is entirely destroyed, but the ultimate fibre retains 
theform of the filament. The materialis then rinsed 
in alcohol, and mounted in Canada balsam in the 
usual way. Afterthis treatment there should be no 
difficulty in teasing out the ultimate fibre. 

The fibre may then be examined under a micro- 
scope or micro-photographed.. The best method 
for the examination of fibresis with artificial light, 
using a polariser. The joints or markings on the 
fibre seem to have a different rotatory power, or 
at least they are brought into a more distinctive 
effect in relation to the rest of the fibre. This is 
also true in photographing, and the best photo- 
graphs have been obtained by using an arc light 
and polarising the rays. The markings are more 
distinctly brought out when the analyser and 
polariser are in such relative positions that the 
background or field is almost totally dark, 
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To distinguish between sisal and manila is one 
of the hardest problems of ‘fibre identification, 
but little trouble has been found after treating 
the fibres in the manner described above. The 
characteristic appearance of manila is very much 
enhanced by the chlorine treatment, and the 
same is true of sisal. The sisal is very much 
coarser than manila, and tapers considerably 
more ; when properly prepared the dark centre is 
seldom apparent. It has, however, after the 
treatment mentioned above, peculiar markings, 
having transversal cross-makings which appear 
to form X’s upon the fibre. The peculiar forma- 
tion of the cotton fibre is so distinctive as to 
need no comment. Wool, with its peculiar sealy 
appearance, is also very distinctive, and where 
wool and cotton are found together they are 
readily distinguished by an ordinary mount. The 
above treatment has never been tried on animal 
fibre, for the reason that nothing would be gained. 

Silk is also distinctive ; it is quite even, but 
occasionally little nodules are noticed in the side 
of the fibre, and for this reason it is not as regu- 
lar in width as manila. It has apparently no 
markings, and its ultimate fibres are also its 
filament. 

Among the textile fibres the most difficult to 
distinguish one from the other are flax and ramie. 
They are used in the same class of work, when 
ramie is used at all, and have the same general 
microscopical appearance. Ramie, at first sight, 
looks very like flax, although, upon a minute 
examination, a difference will be observed. The 
ultimate fibre of ramie is usually coarser, the 
bamboo-like joints are larger and more marked, 
and have quite a different appearance from that 
of flax as seen with a moderately high-power 
glass.—Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


—— ee 


BANANAS. 


Sir Walter Besant in his columnin The Queen 
has the following :— 

Bananas should become cheap; they stood for a 
long time at the figure of 2d apiece which is now 
preposterous. They became popular about twenty- 
five years ago, being then sold, as I said at 2d. 
They are vow with many children almost as much 
an article of diet as potatoes, and I should say, 
more nutritious. There are seyeral ways of eating 
them. The best is the simplest and the most obyvi- 
ous; the next best is the banana fritter, made just 
like anapple fritter ; the third way is to “ triturate™ 
the fruit with a fork, to pour over it a tablespoonful 
of claret and to add a little sugar. It can then 
proclaim a rivalry with strawberries and cream, the 
more readily because the banana is generally taken 


when strawberries arenot in season. 


ee 


MOoLLuUscs AND PEARLS.—There is no end to 
the number of ways in which pearls can be 
secured naturally or artificially. Here is one of 
the latest reports of the kind :—‘‘ A novel 
method of producing real pearls from ear- 
shells (Haliotis) has been tried with some suc- 
cess by Monsieur L Boutan, who has described 
to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences for 1898. The method practised is 
to drilla small hole in the shell of the living 
molluse, at a considerable distance from the 
margin, and to introduce through this 
aperture one or more minute globules of 
mother-of-pearl; the mollusc being then 
returned toitsnative element. From their 
position, the introduced globules are prevent- 
ed from escaping, and in due course are 
coated with nacreous deposit thus producing 
really fine-pearls,” 
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CACAD CULTIVATION. 
Mr. CARRUTHER’S CIRCULAR. 


At a recent meeting of the Cacao Committee 
of the Ceylon Planters’ Association, Mr. Carru- 
thers spoke on the importation of new varieties 
of Cacao from foreign countries and stated 
that the Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, asked 
him to represent him at the present meeting: 
He thought he might safely promise on behalf otf 
the Director his co-operation and to undertake to 
get any small importation, 7.e., if any member 
could specify any particular seed. 

Mr. Carruthers read questions (annexed) which 
he had circul:ted lately to cacao-growing countries 
in the West Indies with a view to Ceylon planters 
also answering them. Mr. Carruthers also indi- 
cated that if the Committee will decide what ex- 
periments should be undertaken, action would 
follow. 

The Committee should accordingly draft a list 
of certain experiments desired by cacao planters. 

Mr. Carruthers hat drawn upa few notes 
which he read, both as to disease and as to 
means to combat or cure the disease; if 
practical men were satisfied that experiments 
had been successful; or if a cure had been effected 
in specific instances, what was the general effect. 
As regards native holdings badly diseased, in- 
fluence should be used in such cases to get rid of 
dead trees on these navive gardens in the 
neighbourhood of estates. 


Resolved: —“That Mr. Carruthers and Mr. Huxley . 


be asked to dratt suggestions for experiments to 
be undertaken, and that they be circulated to the 
Cacao Committee as soon as possibie, (II) that 
the Government Agents of the Central and North- 
Western and Uva Provinces be invited to use 
their influence with the Headmen in the cacao 
districts in the direction of getting proprietors of 
cacao estates and gardens to cut down and burn 
cankered trees with a view to preventing the 
spread of the disease which, if neglected, is likely 
to jeopardise the prosperity of the industry, both 
in European and native hands.” 

The Cacao Committee of the Planters’ Asso- 
ciation then adjouraed. \ 


QUESTIONS REFERRED TO WHICH MR. CARRU- 
THERS LATELY CIRCULATED TO CACAO-GROW- 
ING COUNTRIES IN THE WEST INDIES, 


Is the mature Cacao shaded, and if so for what 
reasons, 7.é€., from the sun or wind? 

What shade trees are used and at what distance 
apart in each case? 

Do you find the shading is beneficial to healthy 
Cacao? How does it affect the crop? 

Does shading affect the attacks of insects such 
as Helopeltis, Thrips or any local insects ? 

Wiat effect has the shade on diseases caused by 
fungi onstem, branches and fruit? 

What disiance apart do you. plant the trees— 
are they planted at first thicker and afterwards 
thinned out? 

Is any system of pruning carried out and if so 
what? Are suckers allowed to remain? 

What proportion of fruit that is set, eventually 
reaches maturity ? To what cases do you attri- 
bute the withering or drying up of pods in their 
initia] stages? 

What is the average number of ripe pods pro- 
duced by a tree in full vigour? 
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To what age does the Cacao grow under favour- 
able conditions? 


What is tlte average annual percentage of deaths 
of trees and to what causes are they due? 


How long do the individual leaves remain on 
the tree? 

Do any varieties suffer Jess from parasitic or 
other diseases, if so which? Have you any reason 
for attributing their immunity to any special 
characteristic?7—A PHiuip, Secretary, Planters’ 
Association of Ceylon. 


<o—=— 
PLANTING NOTES. 


IRRIGATION IN INDIA.W—We learn from 
Simla, 27th October, through the Pioneer, 
that the Government of India in reviewing 
the irrigation reports for 1898-99 state that 
21 productive works paid collectively 962 
per cent on the capital outlay, the least re- 
munerative being that of the Periyar project, 
which paid only 1:7 percent. The totalarea 
irrigated by all classes of works was 184 
million acres, the value of the crops raised 
being 39 1-7 crores of rupees. 


SoutH INDIA AND THE CEYLON TEA Ex- 
PORTS.—The Wynaad correspondent of the 
Madras Mail, writing upon the most recently 
revised estimate of the current year’s tea 
exports from Ceylon, says:—‘‘'Uhese figures 
are calculated to make the owners of tea pro- 
perty in this part of Southern India anxious 
as_to the prospects of their growing tea 
industry, but it is to be hoped that when 
all the well opened gardens on the plateau 
arrive at maturity we shall beable to record 
average yields of 600 lb. per acre, while the 
cost of placing and selling the teas will not 
exceed 54d., and that as Indian teas have for 
many years past averaged higher prices than 
those from Ceylon, our new staple will hold 
its own successfully.” Excellent confidence, 
but there is also the factor of ‘‘ pushing 
foreign markets,” in which campaigns we 
venture to think Ceylon is still some way 
ahead of India. 


AssAM RUBBER FOR WESTRALIA.—The Woods 
and Forests Department has received from the 
inspector-general of Forests, India, a supply of 
Assam rubber (Ficus elastica), a portion of which 
is; being distributed to resident magistrates, 
wardens, etc., throughout the tropical portions 
of Western Australia, for experimenta] sowing, 
and with directions as to cultivation. The rubber 
grows equally well on high or low land, in forest 
or grass country, but preferably on a light sandy 
loam, and, provided it is shaded from the direct 
rays of the sun in the early stages of its growth, 
is easily raised from seed. ‘To give some idea 
of the value of this tree, it may be stated that 
the import of rubber into the United Kingdom 
amounted in 1834 to 198,000 cwt., representing a 
value of £2,266,000, and the demand has vastly 
increased during recent years. In’ Assam a tree 
of Ficus elastica is tapped when it attains about 
the age of 25 years. When 50 years old the yield 
is about 40 lb. of rubber every third year, and 
continues till the tree is over 100 years old. The 
white sap flowing from cuts in the trunk is 
pcured into boiling water, stirred until it gets 
firm, and is then taken out, pressed, and finall 
washed with lime water. —Perth Morning Hi oral. 
October 11th. 
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MYSORE AND THE COFFEE STEALING ACT.— 
The report on the working of the coffee stealing 
prevention act in the Mysore Province shows 
only seven cases during the year against 19 in the 
previons year. The diminution is due to the 
deterrent effect of exemplary punishments 
awarded.— Times of India. 


Tue Pranur Or Inpustry.—The American Consul 
at Marseilles reporting lately on the peanut oil indus- 
try observes that moxecil is extracted in Marseilles 
from oleaginous seeds than in any other place in 
Kurope and the industry is beginning to flourish again 
after the depression produced by the introduction of 
American cotton seed oil and the failure of the seed 
crops elsewhere. As no special machinery or processis 
emp!oyed in the manufacture of peanut oil as distinct 
from other oil seeds the manufacturers crush avachides, 
or peanuts when the market is favourable but not to 
the'exclusion of other seeds. Last year over 
71,000 tons of peanuts reached Marseilles; at Bordeaux 
alarge quantity of West African nuts of good quality 
is crushedand there are some mills in the north of 
France, but Marseilles stands pre-eminent in the 
industry. The nuts are scarcely ever ground whole as 
this produces inferior oil and cake of little value. In 
fact a Jarge quantity of the nuts arrives shelled after 
which the inner or red skin is removed as much as 
possible by processes resembling those for cleaning 
wheat in flour mills. These are described in detail in 
the report. After the kernels have been separated and 
cleaned they are ground and enveloped in strong 
fibrous mats, are subjected to hydraulic pressure, and 
the clarifying of the cil done by means of filters and 
fuller’s earth. The husks are sometimes ground with 
the cake and fo'm an inferior food for cattle and 
when coal is dear theyare used as fuel in the oil mills. 
The crude oil runs out thick and troubled, and must be 
filtered to make it a bright yellow, while ifit isto be 
water white in colourit must be treated furtber with 
animal b.ackand fuller’s earth. It is stated that no 
alkaline lye is used, but the art is somewhat secret. 
The source of supply are Bombay, Mozambique, and 
Senegal. Insome years the African supply is wholly 
swamped by the supplies from India, and at one time 
itseemed that Africa would be unable to compete 
permanently with India. But thongh the latter still 
sends large quantities of nuts to Marseilles it appears 
to be using more and more of its crop at home, so 
that while the imports between 1890 and 185 were 
mostly from India, in 1896 to 1899 they were mainly 
from Afrjca. In the earlier year of the decade Ameri- 
can cotton oil menaced the crushing trade of Marseil- 
les with extinction because of its low price, but ap- 
parently new demands for oils have arisen for the 
production in Marseilles has returned to its former 
average and prices also after serious derangements 
have resumed their old level. There has been 2 world- 
wide decrease ic the amount of animal grease, while 


Americais consuming her own cotton seed oils in © 


vastly increased quantities and the consequenceisan 
increased demand for \vegetable oils. Although the 
production of the nuts in Africe is enormous no im- 
provement in the mode of cultivation or the price is 
anticipated for yearsto come, The soil is readily ex- 
hausted by the crop and nothing is done to restore its 
yirtue; labour, thongh cheap is thriftless and hard to 
obtain when wanted and transporation is defective, 
The uses of the oil are numerous; it is described as 
“the most polymorphous of all oils, acapting itself +o 
all purposes, ip eluding nutrition, light ng, Inbrication 
and blending.’ Itisthe most difficult of all oiis to 
detect when adulierating olive oil forits chemical 
reaction is white. The best qualitiesare in fact used 
for the table, cither pure or mixed with olive or sesame 
oil; as an illuminant it gives a soft white light; when 
ueutralised it is mach esteemed for lubricating and is 
always preferred to cotton seed oil. It isalso largely 
used inthe manufacture of soup, and is the character- 
istic component of the famous Marseilles white soap. — 
London Vimes, Oct. 13, 
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DENDROBIUM DENSIFLORUM.—Mr Fraser Smith, 
The Gaidens, Cullen House, Culien, N B, encloses 
a photograph of Dendrobium densifloram, grown 
by him, which this season has been much finer 
than usual, having twenty-one trusses of its beau- 
tiful yellow flowers. This is a special variety 
which he had sent him from Java, twelve years ago. 
It has much longer pseudo-Lulbs, and larger trus- 
ses of flowers, which are riche: in colour than in 
any other variety. The plant has flowered regu- 
larly for the past ten years.—Gardeners' Chro- 
nicle, Oct. 13. 


UGANDA COFFEE: BEST IN THE WoRrLD.— 
The development of the coffee-growing industry 
in tropical Africa is interesting as showing the 
rich resources of that region for plant production. 
The first coffee seed was introduced from Kew by 
missionaries less than five years ago, and frow 
it have sprung the extensive crops now’ under 
cultivation. Last season the quantity exported 
from Uganda alone was over one hundred tons, 
which will be greatly exceeded by this season’s 
production. Experts say that the quality of the 
Blantyre coffee is the finest the world ean pro- 
duce, the flavour being superior even to the 
famous Mocha. The great drawback is the lack 
of transport, which, however, will be met by 
the completion in the near future of the Uganda 
Railway.—Daily Mail, Oct. 8. 


EGYPTIAN PHOSPHATE DeEposits.—The 
Egytian Gazette of Oct. 10th, contains the 
following interesting information :— 

The Survey Department has just issued a Re- 
peut on the phosphate deposits of Egypt. The 

eport contains the result of the investigations 
of the members of the Survey in the Keneh 
Moudirieh, in the districts between Keneh and 
Kosseir, and in the Dakhleh Oasis. In the con- 
cluding chapter containing the chemical Report 
on the phosphates the writer, Mr, A. Lucas, says, 
““The native phosphates will be useful to all 
classes of Egyptian agriculturists. They will be 
useful to the Fellahin and small farmers who 
know nothing of superphosphates, nor would be 
able to pay for them if they did, for to these 
classes the choice is not between an imported 
soluble phosphate and a native insoluble phos- 
phate, but between this latter and none at all 
They will be useful also to those who do know 
and can appreciate the difference between a 
soluble and an insoluble phosphate, but whose 
conditions of work are such as to make the cost 
of imported manures prohibitive, and for whom 
it\is no longer a question as to which of the 
two gives better results. but whether it is not 
wiser to use what lies at their feet rather than 
to allow their land to become impoverished. And 
to the large landowners the native product will 
be of value in supplementing the imported and 
high priced article. I am strongly of opinion 
therefore that these recently discovered phos- 
phates ougkt to prove of great value to Hgyp- 
tian agriculture, for the following reasons :— 


1. They occur in immense quantities. 


2. With the exception of those found in Sinai 
and Dakhla they are easy of access and fairly 
close to the river and railway’ 


3. By means of a very inexpensive operation, 
namely, Simple grinding, they can be prepared 
ready for use, 

4. They constitute a really valuable ard chea 
manure of a kind that is much needed. re 


5. No other phosphatic manure of similar value 
exists in the country and the price of imported 
phosphate manures is such as to render them in 
many cases prohibitive. rtd 
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THE GARTON LECTURES ON COLONIAL AND 
INDIAN AGRICULTURE IN EDINBURGH UNIVER- 
sITY—is the heading of a paper by Robert Wallace, 
Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy 
in the Asiatie Quarterly Review from which we 
learn :— oes 

The expiring century seems an auspicious occasion 
for the new departure which has been made by the 
establishment and liberal endowment by Mr. Robert 
and Mr. John Garton, of Newton-le- Willows, Lanca- 
shire, of a course of at out fifty lectures on ‘“ Colonial 
and Indian Agriculture’? which are to be initiated 
in the current month in connection with the chair 
of Agriculture and Rural Economy in Edinburgh 
University, The first half of the course, which will 
be delivered by the Professor of Agriculture before 
the end of December, will be inaugurated on October 
18 by an address on ‘‘ Famine in India,” a subject 
likely to prove of peculiar interest at what, let us 
hope, may be the closing epoch of the most prolonged, 
if not the most disastrous, of the recurring trials of 

hysical endurance from starvation to which our 
Fecienn peoples have been periodically subjected. The 
ordinary work of the class will begin with a general 
view of the agriculture of India, including the main 
features of the Presidencies and other great political 
divisions, with special reference to geology, soil, 
elimate, peoples, and chief products. 

Further on we are told :— 

The smaller Crown Colonies will not be neglected, 
and the second section of the course will close with 
a discussion of such miscellaneous subjects as exports 
of agricultural produce from the Colonies and India, 
and the relations of the agriculture of the Colonies 
and India to that of the Mother Country. 


THe TRUTH ABOUT RAMIE.— We were 
always more or less suspicious about the 
glowing accounts given of the fortunes in 
“‘yamie” or ‘‘rhea” fibre, and we regret, 
in the interests of producers, and especially 
of plucky pioneers, both in, Ceylon and 
elsewhere, that the following discouraging 
bit of news comes to us from a Bradford 
correspondent of Sell’s Commercial Intelli- 
gencer, who writes in the latest issue as 
follows :— 

For the sake of planters in our colonies and in- 
-vestors at home afew words in review of the history 
and possibilities of ramie may not be out of place, 
From the manufacturer’s point of view the business 
career of ramie can only be regarded as catastrophic. 
No single English firm has yet succeeded in dealing 
profitably with the material, and it is quite within the 
truth to say that a quarter of a million sterling has 
been irretrievably lost in the attempt. To put the 
comparison with cotton in a nut-shell: raw cotton can 
be made into yarn for some 24d per pound; ramie costs 
in process at least 1s per pound. To compare the 
possibilities of ramie with wool and with silk betrays 
a complete ignorance of the nature of these two 
materials. Ramie is harsh and-wiry, with none of 
the warmth and softness of wool or the beauty and 
pliability of silk. Ramie is much dearer than flax, 
and has the unfortunate faculty of shrinking when 
wet; its lustre is metallic in appearance, and ramie 
cannot be dyed toa good black. Seven Hinglish firms 
to the writer’s own intimate knowledge have ruined 
themselves in ramie. Indeed the seven may be ex- 
tended to ten, if change of hands be calculated. Two 
concerns in Germany are moderately successful with 
the material, the process employed being the familiar 
one of carding in lieu of combing the “ filasse.’’ The 
Teutonic quasi success is attributable to cheap power, 
cheap labour, and to the fashion in yarn and fabrics 
differing from English canons. Ramie booming is a 
perennial] event, and it is as well to let the seamy side 
see light once ina while. Chapter and verse can be 
given in substantiation of the statements aboye— 
samples, prices, and all particulars, 
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CHINESE HEMP, OR RAMIE GRASS.—Ramie grass, 
ro hemp, as it is called in the Customs returns, 
has increased steadily, says a consular report 
from Kiukiasig (Chini), during the past few years, 
It is cultivated largely in the adjoining province 
of Hupei, and shipped from Kiukiang to the 
Shanghai market, whence it finds its way’ to 
Japan, Canton, Chinkiang, and other Chinese 
ports, where it is turned into the grass cloth so 
much worn by natives during the hot weather, 
Three crops are gathered:during the year; the 
first, which is planted in the previous autumn, 
comes to perfection about the middle of June, 
the second in July, and the third about October, 
The second crop is inferior to both the others, 
as it only remains in the ground about a month 
and the excessive heat stunts its growth. The 
first is generally the best, and in good seasons 
attains a height of 70 inches. It is made up in 
bales according to length of the stalks, and 
fetches from 12 to1) taels per picul of 133 lb., the 
price depending upon the market in Japan, whither 
about 60 per cent of the total out-turn is exported. 
The second and third crops average about 11 to 
8 taels per picul. The Consul adds, ‘*I have 
only heard of one consignment having been made 
to the London market. German merchants are 
said to be purchasing it in Shanghai, and one 
trial shipment has been made to Hamburg direct 
from this by a native heng, which practically 
monopolises, the trade here. . Account sales have 
not. yet been received, so it is not yet known 
how the venture has turned out.” The quantity 
shipped in 1895 was 37,009 piculs ; in 1896, 46,668 
piculs ; in 1897, 48,925 piculs; in 1898, 57,400 
piculs ; and in 1899, 70,156 piculs.—Chamber of 
Commerce Journal for October. 

MANGOES FOR ENGLAND —The London corre- 
spondent ‘of the Bombay Gazette, writing, on 
October 12th, says a conference between Mr. Tata 
and the Peninsular and Oriental Company on the 
question of establishing ‘the export of mangoes 
from Bombay ona commercial basis which, in the 
course of thesummer, was mentioned as likely to 
be held this autumn, duly came off this week. 
There were present Sir Thomas Sutherland, Sir 
Owen Burne, and other Directors of the P. and O, 
Company, as well as Mr. Tata and Sir George 
Birdwood. Nothing can be formally decided in 
the matter until it has been brought before a 
meeting of the Board, which will probably be 
held today, but I understand that the basis. of the 
arrangement come tois that Mr. Tata and those 
associated with him will guarantee a shipment of 
500 tons of mangoes and other merchantable 
Bombay fruits, the P. and O. Company during 
the next mango seasun, say April 25th to June Sth, 
providing for one or two of their refrigerator 
steamers engaged inthe Australian meat, butter, 
and fruit trade calling on, their homeward voyage 
at Bombay. Mr. Tata is now engaged in coming 
to an agreement with some of the London fruit- 
importers, but it is hoped he may be able to do 
better than that by establishing reciprocally ad- 
vantageous relations with one of the great co-opera- 
tive stores in the Metropolis. It would prob- 
ally be easy to dispose ot 500 tons of good 
mangoes in the West End alone in a single day 
at one shilling each. A few mangoes sentto a 
Bond Street shop last summer were — almost 
instantaneously sold offat five shillings each, and 
stringy turpentiny Madeira mangoes now on ‘sale 
in various London shojs are selling at one to two 
shillings a piece, —Pioneer, 
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PLUMBAGO MINING IN CEYLON. 
VIEWS OF AN EXPERT. 


Mr. Alfred J Hodgkinson-Carrington, C.£., M.E , 
A.M I.C.E., M.A.1.M.E., of 26 Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C., who arrived in the island on the 
12th October by the P & O steamer ‘* Rome”? 
from Australia, again made a brief stay at 
the Bristol Hotel, having returned from a visit 
of inspection to the Moragalla Mines ; and, after 
revisiting the mines, he left for England on 
the 22nd ult. Asked for an expression of opinion 
concerning the plumbago industry in Ceylon, Mr. 
Carrington stated to our contemporary that owners 
of mines are working by 


EXCEEDINGLY PRIMITIVE METHODS. 


They apply absolutely no scientific methods in 
the working of the mines, and, unfortunately, 
whatever machinery is used, has been put up by 
men who did not thoroughly understand mining 
engineering. This had, natura‘ly, caused a gene- 
ral prejudice among natives—miners and mine- 
owners—against any innovations in the methods 
of working, or the introduction of mining plants 
' to assist them in their operations. 

‘* There are very many mines in the Colony,” 
said Mr. Carrington, ‘‘ which have been worked 
by the primitive methods to a certain depth, and 
then abandoned, just at the stage when the working 
should have proved remunerative df under skilled 
direction and with proper machinery, This has 
a very prejudicial effect on plumbago mining in 
the island generally, and must be a source of great 
loss to the com:munity at large, and those engaged 
in mining in plumbago particularly. Such En- 
glish Companies as own miues in Ceylon are tak- 
ing steps for the working of their mines on a 
more highly-skilled basis, and it would be largely 
to the interest of the natives, who are the owners 
of the most valuable mining properties in the 
Island, if they weuld follow the example cf their 
European confréres.” 


EFFICIENCY OF NATIVE MINERS. 


Continuing, Mr. Carrington said he knew of 
several instances where good mines have been 
lost through the want of improved methods of 
working. He has been ratier struck with the 
efficiency of most of the native miners in different 

arts of the island. Thus it was not for the 
ack of good labour that the industry is at 
present in a crude state, for. the native miners 
uncer proper scientific supervision would be able 
to do good work. 


A SUGGESTION. 


The method of working in shifts of twenty-four 
hours is prejudicial to the health and _ efficiency 
of the miners. This custom might be discon- 
tinued with mutual advantage to miners and 
‘mine-owners., 
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MicA-MINING IN S. INDIA.—The Mica-mining 
community in the Hazaribagh and Gaya District 
numbers 42 Europeans and 7,500 natives. It is 
in contemplation to form a Mica-mining Associa- 
tion for the purpose of representing the views of 
this body to Government in all matters relating 
to the industry.—Madras Mail, Nov. 14. 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


BENEFIT OF CRITICISM TO THE TEA INDUSTRY. 
—All matters connected with the tea industry, 
says the ‘ndian Planters’ Gazette, are having 
the sharp shears of criticism applied to them, 
and they will come out of the ordeal all the better 
for the ‘pruning’: like the tea bush itself, the 
industry will be all the better for the cutting, and, 
like the tea bush, will prove itself ever green, 
taking afresh lease of life and all the better for 
the change. This is why we have such hope in 
the industry, the more it is assailed the better it 
will thrive. The old rotten time-worn branches, 
useless twigs, and leathery leaves being cut away 
and thrown aside, the tree itself will spring afresh 
into a new and vigorous life and yield abun- 
dantly, Pessimists would have us believe that 
tea is played out, bnt such is as far from the 
case as an old tea bush may be said to be played 
out. Itonly needs the knife to renew its youth. 


STONE CUTTING AND POLISHING.—An excellent 
little manual of instructions upon this subject, 
by Mr. Geo. Day, F.R.M.S., has reached us 
from the publishers, Messrs Dawbarn & Ward, 
6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C.—price 6d. It forms 
No. 26 of the Useful-Arts-and-Handicraft Series. 
Nos, 1:13 and 14-25 are bound in two volumes 
(post free, 8s) and form a possession, than which 
no more excellent giftcould be made to the ear- 
penter, smith, or other serious or fancy worker in 
wood, steel and even stone. Single numbers are sold 
at 6d each, Stone-cutting is a little more diffi- 
cult than the mere polishing of a pebble, and 
it may be developed into very elaborate and 
artistic work. It is undertaken fur various pur- 
poses, principally :— 

1, To provide a large flat surface (or two surfaces) 
for polishing, without having to grind away a large 
proportion of the pebble. 

2. To slit stones into thin layers, 
their translucency and beauty. 

3° To give stones several angles or facets, giving 
variety in coloring and reflection. 

4. To fit the stone for setting, 
nament or for some useful purpore, 
The quotation of the following ‘‘table of hard- 
ness”” may indicate to some extent the great 
usefulness of the knowledge which the booklet 
set forth, as well asthe simplicity of treatment;— 

1 Tale (jet, cannel coal, steatite, ete.)—Eusily 
broken or scratched with finger-nail. 

2 Rock Salt--Scratched with difficulty by the 
finger-nail, but readily cut with a knife, 

3 Calcite—Not to be scratched with finger-nail, 
but easily with a knife. 

4 Fluor Spar—Can be but slightly scratched with 
knife, but easily attacked with a file, 

5 Apatite—Does not scratch glass, 
does not give out sparks against steel ; 
with flint. 

6 Felspar—Hasily scratches glass, ie scratched by 
a file. and gives some sparks against steel, 

7 Quartz (agate, jaspar, chalcedony, etc.)--only 
slightly scratched by file; gives sparks readily against 
steel, i 

8 Topaz—Very lard ; is not scratched by file. 


9 Sapphire—Hardest of all except the diamond 3 
scratches all other stones, 

10 Diamond—Scratches 
scratched by any, 


increasing 


as a personal or- 


or only faintly; 
easily scratched 


all minerals, but is not 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor. 


PROTECTION OF BIRD-LIFE. 
La Martiniere College, Lucknow, 


November Ist, 1900 


Deak Sir,—The Government of India is desirous of 
making a further enquiry into the qnestion of the 
destruction of the bird-life of this country. Lt is prob- 
able that, if a proper case be made out, further res- 
trictions will be placed on the indiscriminate slaughter 
of birds for their plumage—a policy which has had 
such disastrous effects in other countries. . 

The Government has requested that a report on this 
matter be compiled as soon as possible, and, in order 
thatsuch may bear due weight, it has been determined 
to obtain the opinion of as many of the leading 
ornithologists in this country as possible. 

Feeling assured of the great interest that you take 
in the welfare of the birds, I venture to ask you to be 
so kind as to peruse the following questions and to 
return to me your opinions as early as possible. 

(I) Are you aware of any trade in birdskins, or 
feathers, being carried on in any district, and, if so, 
where? 

(II). Is the trade, if any, increasing or decreasing ? 

(III). If you know of any regular destruction of 
birds, please name the principal species affected, and 
furthermore state whether any of them are threatened 
With extinction, 

(IY). What effects have you noticed on the bird- 
life of closed or reserved forests, as a result of the 
latest Government regulations? 

(V). Hasthe destruction of any particular species 
in any way affected the agriculture of a district, either 
for good or ill? 

(VI). Avrethere any tribes, or castes, in your district 
_ (ifso name them) whose time honoured and imme- 
morial custom it has been to destroy birds for the 
sake of their plumage ? 

(VII). Do you think it likely that an act restricting 
the destruction of bird-life would be received favour- 
ably by the natives in your district, or do you think 
that any such legislation would be regarded as op- 
pressive and an interference with tribal customs ? 

(VIII). Do you think that, even if there is no 
trade in feathers in your district at the present 
moment, that the conditions are such that the trade 
if established would prove profitable to the merchant, 
and inimical to bird-life ? 

(£X). Do yorf think that it would be advisable {o 
introduce measures restricting the destruction of birds, 
they would such action in your opinion be un- 
necessary ? 

Trusting that you will give this letter your fullest 
and most careful consideration.—I have the honor to 
be, Your most obediently, WILLIAM JESSE. 


GOURAMI FISH FOR CEYLON:—A 
QUESTION FOR THE CEYLON 
FISHING CLUB. 

Oxley Island, Nov. 3. 


DEaA® Sirs,—I fell in today with a volume, 
six months of 1898, of your Tropical Agricul- 
turist, and was much interested in looking 
| through it. On page 482 Iwas reminded of 
| a forgotten promise to report the result of 
the frog experiment: pray pardon my faulty 
memory. I regret to say only a few of the 
| frogs lived, and they, after a few weeks, 
prepeited: 

4 
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I read with interest ‘“‘C.D.”’s letter about 
the Gourami. I presume you have by this time 
acclimatized it in Ceylon, If not, Imay.be able 
to assist youin the matter. Iam thinking of 
going to England about March next, and 
would be willing to take asufficient number, 
say fifty to eighty, to establish them in 
Colombo. I would undertake to do this for 
twenty-five pounds, delivered on board the 
ship into tanks supplied to me: a couple of 
tin, not zinc, lined boxes about 3ft. by 2ft. 
by 2ft. would do. I purpose taking ceratodus 
to England and the gourami might share 
their tanks to Ceylon. If youknow of any- 
one (or any club) that will agree to this 
proposal, please inform me at your earliest 
convenience so that the necessary arrange- 
ments may be made. lhe Superintendent 
at the Zoological Gardens, London, informs 
me that their two ceratodus, also those in 
Paris, which he had recently seen, are aliye 
and well.—Yours faithfully, 

D. O'CONNOR. 


— 


“THE THEORY OF MANURING”. (AND 
FARMYARD MANURE). 


Colombo, Nov: 9th. 


Dear S1r,—Referring to the extract from th® 
‘ Journal of Horticulture” dealing with the 
composition and manurial value of - Farmyard 
Manure, we beg to give below for comparis 
son seven analyses of cattle manure, A made 
by Mr. John Hughes, B made by Dr. Ruempler 
C D, and E by Mr. Cochran, F, the analysis 
quoted in the Observer, and G, an analysis recently, 
made by Dr. Koller, in charge of our Hultsdorf Mill’s 
Laboratory :— 


ANALYSIS OF CATTLE MANURE: PROPORTION 
OF NITROGEN, PHOSPHORIC ACID 


AND POTASH. 
& 
ceca 
Manure. 5 BB 3 a Analyst, 
ae ga & 3 
aati eee 
perc. p.c. pc. p.s. 
(A) Sun-dried 
Indian Cattle 


Manure 7-22 0°54 1:47 063 Mr. Hughes 
(B) European 
Cattle Manure 
with litter ? 0:32 068 0:80 Dr. Ruempler 


(C) CeylonCattle 


Manure No.1 80°4 0:25 0:45 0°95 Mr, Cochran 
(D) Ceylon Cattle 
Manure No.2 74°67 0:09 0°64 1°07 Do 
(E) Ceylon Cattle 
Manure No.3 67:00 0:08 0:47 0°86 Do 
(F) Farmyard 
Manure ? 0:22 0:40 04 From the 
to to to “ Journal of 
0:36 0:58 0°53 © Horticulture” 


(G) Ceylon Cattle 

Manure from 

Upcountry 50:34 0:86 0:33 0°41 Dr. Koller 

To facilitate comparison of the respective. value 
ef the different cattle manures, we have reduced 
the percentage of samples A, C, D, E, and G. to 
the amount of lb. nitrogen; phosphoric acid, and 
potash present in a ton of cattle manure dried at 
212° £, 
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ANALYSIS OF CATTLLE MANURE, DRIED AT 
' 9190 F.: PROPORTION OF LB. NITROGEN, 
PHOSPHORIC ACID AND POTASH PER 
TON MANURE. 


oS 
6 g 
Aig 2 c 
Manure. “BS 3 @ Analyst. 
Fe yesh! 
AY Zi Au 
(A) Sun-dried 1b. Woy5 2 lls), 
Indian Cattle 
Manure 13°04 35:49 15°21 My. Hughes 
(C) Ceylon Cattle 
Manure No.1 28-70 51°66 10856 Myr. Cochran 
(D) Ceylon Cattle 
Manure No. 2 796 56:59 94°62 Do 
(E) Ceylon Cattle 
Manure No.3 5:43 31°90 24°44 Do 
(G) Oeylon Cattle 
Manure from 
Upcountry 15°79 15:16 1809 Dr. Koller 


Now the comparison of these analyses shows a re- 
markable difference between the various me2nures, 
It is most marked in the percentage of potash and 
nitrogen, due no doubt to a large amount of urine 

‘in samples C. and D. 

As regards the percentage of nitrogen in cattle 
manure, this partly depends on the age and food 
- of the cattle, but to a great extent on the loss 
of nitrogen which has escaped into the air in the 
shape of ammonia. This loss in nitrogeon which 
we estimate at 9% lb. nitrogen per ton manure 
eqaal to 403 Ib. sulphate of ammonia, can be 
easily prevented by the use of an ammonia-fixer, 

But even then one ton cattle manure per acre 
would be insufficient to maintain so much as a 
small crop. Unless several tons areapplied per acre, 


‘ the soil will be more and more impoverished by 


each successive yield. To strengthen the plants and 
thus produce a larger yield, artificial manures should 
be used, The amount of plant food in cattle 
manure varies so much that planters can never know 
what they are buying in cattle manure, while arti- 
ficial manure has the advantage that it can be 
purchased on guaranteed analysis, However, if cattle 
manure can be procured at a low rate,it can be 
applied along with artificial manure. We take 
the value of one ton cattle manure to be as follows:— 
7% lb. Nitrogen, equal to 36 4 Ib. Sul- 


phate of Ammonia ate -. R400 
7% lb. Phosphoric Acid, equal to 174 1b. 
Conc. Superphosphate 50 -. R142 
92 1b. Potash equal to 183 1b. Muriate 
of Potash 50 to 52per cent potash R124 
R666 


If an Ammonia Fixer has been used about 8 to 
93 lb. nitrogean equal to 39 to 46 lb. sulphate 
of ammonia should be added which have a value of 
R426 to Rd. The total vaiue would be R11°66 out- 
side and we doubt whether at this figure cattle 
Manure can be procured in Oeylon. 

FREUDENBERG & Co., 


Hultsdorf Mills, Manure Works. 


THE TONGAN BEAN: A USEFUL 


VEGETABLE. 
Gampola, Nov. 5. 


Sir —I desire with your permission to bring to 
the notice of the public the merits of ‘‘ The 
Wonderful Tongan Bean” introdaced into Ceylon 
by our enterprising florist and seedsman, Mr. E 
Spearman Hughes of Kandy. The Tongan Bean 
isa native of Tonga, and it admirably suits our 
climate and soil, and its cultivation on a large 
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seale will profitably pay. It is a hardy ever- 
green perennial climber producing immense quan- 
tities of large flat beans of an excellent and 
nutritious quality, simply used like cur French 
Beans. In a moderately warm climate and good 
soil, { estimate that a few plants of this lean 
will supply a whole family with its delicious, 
wholesome, and nutritious vegetable for about 
eight to nine months in the year It is also a 
lovely ornamental plant; I have many trained 
on bowers and trellis fences surrounding my bun- 
galow. The beans are very delicious when picked 
very young, and boiled whole. The seeds are 
slow to germinate, so I have carried out Mr. 
Hughes’ instructions in soaking them in hob water 
before planting, and have met with remarkable 
success in raising heavy crops. I can confidentiy 
recommend them to any one requiring beans of a 
special quality fer their gardens. 

I have also some plants of the velvet or magnet 
beans just now, and will be able to give the 
public some details of its merits in my next.—I 
am, sir, yours faithfully, HG.L 


—_— 


HEAVIEST YIELD OF TEA, 


: 18th Oct. 
DEAR SrrR,—Can you, or any of your 
readers, give the highest yield ever given by 
tea, (Ceylon or India.) 
1. By an estate of 300 acres or upwards ? 
2. By a field of 28 acres or upwards ? 
Yours truly, 
5 “BY DAND.” 
[Surely, Mariawatte, Gampola, answeis the 
description ? See figures in our ‘* Handbook 
and Directory” where it will be found that the 
100=acre field has yielded an average of 
1,137 lb made tea for 14 years ; while over the 
whole estate or 450 acres about 930 1b, have 
been made per acre.—ED, 7A | 


CINCHONA PLANTERS AND QUININE 
MANUFACTURERS: 
PROSPECTS OF BARK AND A WORD 
OF WARNING. 


Str,—It is now some years since I predicte 
that the Quinine Manufacturers SoS RCT 1 
goose that laid their golden -eggs, 

The advice was not taken to hear. the conti- 
nuance of large profits was insisted upon 
necessitating a further depression of the unit 
and the consequence was that the goose died. 
When its actual decease took place, it is diffi- 
cult to state; but there is ample evidence that 
the manufacturers have atlast realised that the 
dear thing is dead, dead as +a door-n ail. 
Turning from metaphor to fact, 
deny in the face of the unit at present ruling 
that consumption of guinine has over-taken pro- 
duction. Nor is there any doubt that it will do 
so to a far larger extent during the next five 
or six years, for that at the least is the period 
necessary to bring matters to a state of fair 
balance again. ‘he reason for this ‘is evident : 
it takes five to six years under the most favour. 
able circumstances to grow cinchona fit to bark. 
Some of the quinine manufacturers may see fit 
to doubt this statement of supply and demand 
and no doubt think that as in the good old days 
they need only raise the unit for a time to 
induce large harvesting and shipment, and there- 
upon will be able to knock it down again and 
secure the large profits, incidental;to this often: 

v2 : 


nobody will ~ 
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repeated manceuyre. But they leave out of con- 
sideration, that, although they have grown fat 
and sleek upon it in the past, many cinchona 
planters have been ruined by it and their estates 
abandoned or planted up with other products and 
though some, who have been able to last out, 
are now reaping mighty profits from their ability 
to do so, they are in the minority. Once more 
the move may be effective, but only once and it 
will accentuate the difficulty they will have to 
deal with afterwards. 

_ What has been the reply of Java toa steadily 
rising unit? A decrease in shipments, as against 
the increase which manufacturers doubtless ex- 
pected. The bark shipments from Java for the 
last nine months ave a million and a half pounds 
short of what they were during the same period 
last year and a million lb. short of what they 
were the year before. These figures in them- 
selves are instructive, for they show that last 
year Java tried its best to respond to a higher 
unit and did put in half a million lb. more, 
(thus enabling the manufacturers to again re- 
duce the unit) only to fall short, all the more 
during the present year. I believe this fact has 
caused some astonishment everywhere, probably 
most of ali in Java itself. It is largely due to 
a theory that a comparatively small number of 
large trees per acre would give the same amount of 
bark as, or more bark thana number of smaller 
ones. In very many places the thinning out of the 
smaller ones has therefore been quietly pro- 
ceeded with and now that it is the turn of the 
large ones left, they are proving a disappoint- 
ment. Noris this strange; for it is not the bark 
on a large tree that is so much thicker and hea- 
vier than it is on a small one, it is the wood 
inside the bark. ‘This is no. doubt one of the 
reasons why oak is grown in coppice, when its 
object is to provide bark for tanning, though 
there are other reasons as well. 


But by this, I do not wish it to be inferred that 
there is not a lot of bark left in Java: such a state- 
ment could be so easily disproved that there 
would be no object in making it. What 
. 1 mean to indicate is that there is not the 
large amount of superfluous bark, either on 
the estates or held in stock that was expected. 
If there had been, it would have been rushed in 
and Java planters would have been unable to 
keep control of the market as they are now doing. 
It must not be forgotten that they serve two 
ends in doing so; they keep up the price of bark 
and they keep up the price of the quinine they 
themselves manufacture. 
of the most important factors in the situation, 
that they are no longer quite at the mercy of the 
quinine manufacturers in Europe, and they have 
probably all learnt the lesson that alb. of bark at 
a 2d unitis equal to3 lb. at a id unit as regards 
net results on every 4 per cent bark. 


As to India and Ceylon, they are just now 
putting in rather more bark than usual; but that 
is a flash in the pan, which will not last. Stocks 
of bark are exhausted and the area under cin- 
chona bark has dwindled to an insignificant acre- 
age. Take for instance, the district that I write 
from. This wasin past time, specially a district for 
einchona, which with a rich soil and suitable cli- 
mate was atits best. There were about 2,550 acres 
supplying a good deal of bark well known under 
the ‘‘ Elephant Brand”. Ofthese, there are only 
1,100 acres left and even a great deal of this 
has deteriorated, and has been coppiced. Speaking 
well within the mark, I should say there was not 
more than 1-3rd of the bark in the district that 
there used tobe. Any very large amount put into 
the market must therefore, of course, mean 
coppicing or uprooting. And, if this isthecase in 
a district that made cinchona its speciality and, 


That, no doubt is one . 
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because of its rich bark and well grown trees. 
was able to hold out longest, no further illustra- 
tion is needed, if what has happened in other dis- 
tricts even where cinchona has not died out of 
its own accord. 

As Iam one of those whose Cinchona prospects 
at all events have been ruined by the policy of 
the Quinine Manufacturers, I cannot be expected 
to look upon them with any particular favour.. 
Yet, Iceinnot blame them for doing the best they 
could for themselves, even while [ think thev 
were unwise in their way of doing so. It will 
at all events be interesting to know what they 
intend doing in the future. Their wisest policy 
would undoubtedly be to be as generous as they 
can, to reduce their margin of profil toa mini- 
mum and thus by a good and stable unit to en- 
courage the planting of as much cinchona as 
possible in the near future and the cultivation of 
every cinchona tree in existence. Itis, of course, 
impossible to tell what stocks of quinine they 
hold and what of bark ; but although these will 
form a larger factor in their calculation, they must 
put them against a period of, as I havestated, 
five to six years of decreased production and a 
steadily increasing demand. It will naturally be 
difficult for them to exercise the large-hearted 
policy I advocate ; yet in their own interests if not 


in the interests of humanity, it is necessary. Any .: 


manoeuvre, tending towards a rapid overthrow of 
the unit from its present position, would decrease 
the amount of cinchona which will otherwise be 
planted out in the near future. Whereas an ex- 
pression of opinion on their part and a desire 
shown to equalise profits as between themselves 
and the growers and to keep the unit up for some 
years to come, would foster schemes of planting. 
It would also prevent the owners of cinchona 
from rushing at their trees ‘and eultinge them 
down, so as to have their bark in, while the 
good times last. By this it would ‘tend to keep 
the supply of bark up 
new openings will require to grow into bearing. 
There is, however, another factor to be consi- 
dered by the quinine manufacturers and that 
is the deterioration of cinchona generally and. 
especially the deterioration of available seed. 
They may rest assured that a large amount of 
the cinchona planted out recently and. a 


during the time the - 


larger amount of that. about to be planted out ~ 


in the near future, will not grow into anything 
worth barking. 
be obtained and good plants raised there will not 
be much suitable land available. 
planter knows; but the manufacturer does ‘not 
know. It would probably be to the interest of 


All this the © 


the manufacturers if they were to send a capable © 
man round the Cinchona Districts of the World. 


and get a reliable report made for them. This, 


they should, in fact, have done a couple of years _ 


agc, or more, when they could and would pro- 
bably as a result have bought up a very large 
acreage at very low prices. That-chance they 
have allowed to pass, nobody is likely to part 
with cinchona now, excepting at a very high 
figure. 
which such a report would furnish them with, 


a hasis, which I feel sure would agree with my_ 
views aS above given, they could probably doa 


good deal to promote planting up of suitable 
land or acquire such land and get it planted 
up for themselves. It may be asked ‘Que 
diable prit il done dans cette galére?’ Why, 


But apart from the basis of calculation 


And even where good seed can . 


should this cinchona planter go and advise the, — 


quinine manufacturers what to do in theirown 
interests, instead of leaving them alone to re- 
duce the production of bark still further by 
promoting a rush of harvesting ‘‘ tout prix.” 
He surely, knowing all that he says, he does, 
would hoid his bark andcome in at the fabulous 
prices that would ensue, : 
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In answer to’ this I would state my belief that 
it is*better for the general success of trade in 
any article of commerce, that there should bea 
certain amount of stability as against sudden 
rushes up and down. Such stability, would I 
believe, be promoted by the policy I suggest. 

Again, I think it is doubtful whether a unit 
ruling much higher than the present one could 
be a lasting benefit to the cinchona planter. I 
do not believe that the present price of quinine 
will have any affect on its consumption, but if it 
went much higher this might occur. 

Again, a considerable rise in the price of 
quinine and bark might lead to a renewed im- 

ortation of large quantities of forest bark from 

outh America and thus again slump the market, 
or it might lead to chemical production of 
quinine from that all-producing coal tar at re- 
munerative prices. 

I believe that it will be best for the Cinchona 
Planter to be content with the 24d unit and the 
Quinine Manufacturer with the 1s 6d an ounce and 
it is with this object in view that Ihave written. 
Even these figures seem lacking in humanity, 
when so many thousands of fever-stricken are 
crying out for cheap quinine, but I have per- 
sonally suffered too much by cheap quinine, not 
to feel that even a medicine should be distributed 
through the world at some profit to the pro- 
ducer.— Yours very truly, 


J. VON ROSENBERG. 
Manalé, near Devikolam, 7th November 1900. 


——_—_@—____. 


PLANTING NOTES. 


THE Bombay TEA Company, LIMITED.—This 
Company, which is not an Indian company, as 
its‘name implies, but a retail trading company 
having branches in most of the Northern towns, 
has declared an interim dividend of 6 per cent 
per annum, on both preference and ordivary 
shares; being the same as previously. Dividend 
warratits were sent out on Friday, Oct. 26th, 190v. 
—Grocers’ Journal, Oct. 27, 


THkE TEA PLANTER.— The Revue des Cultures 
Cotoniales for August 5th has an article on 
tea, giving, an outline of an elaborate paper 

Mr. Jules Koch that appeared in Eng- 
ler’s BotanisclLe Jahrbuch (Botanical Aunual). 
“On the Genus Tea and China Tea,” ‘The 
article, it seems, is very carefully drawn up, 
in its original (Wilhelm Kngelmann, Editor’ 
Leipzig). 


GoURAMI FISH FOR CEYLON.—We direct 
the attention of pisciculturists, and especially 
the members of the local Fishing-Civb, to 
Mr. D. O’Connor’s letter elsewhere. We saw 
no better way of finding out whether Mr. 
O’Connor’s_ services were locally required 
than by the publication of his offer. The 

ourami is a very valuable tank fish and 

r. O’Connor has established a reputation as 
a zooloogist and collector and for his success 
in earrying specimens of different kinds 
from Queensland to England and vice versa, 
It may be a question whether the Ceylon 
Government should not be approached with 
reference to the introduction of gourami 
into some of the village tanks? ‘C.D.” will 
be interested in Mr. O’Connor’s letter,—Part 
failure should not prevent a fresh trial. 
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THE LANKA PLANTATIONS CO, LTD, 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Report presented at the Twentieth Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Lanka Plantations Com- 
pany, Limited, held at the Office of the Company, 
on Wednesday, the 14th November, 1900, at 
twelve o’clock noon precisely. 

1. [he Directors now submit their Report for the 
twelve months ending 30th June last, together 
with the Balance Sheet and Accounts of the 
Company made up to that date and duly andited. 

2. The coffee crop shipped to Lonton amounted 
to 174ewt. 3 qrs. 131b., and realised £573 8s 5d, Last 
year, the cropshipped was 722 ewt., and realised 
£2,843 10s 2d The acreage under cotfee aloue was 
nominally 120 acres, and of this, 70 acres areto be 
planted with tea this season, and the remainder*next. 

3. The tutal crop of cocoa gathered on Yattawatta 
amounted to 1,099 cwt.,and realised £4,1218s 5d. 
against 1,655ewt. Jast year, which realised £5,5 9 
18s 101. The cost of fourteen acres new land, and the 
net expenditure on clearings not yet,in beariny, are 
charged to capital account. On}ihesame’estate 565)b. * 
Cardamoms were gathered, realising £32 8s 4d. 

4, The tea received from the Company’s estates 
amounted to 947,194 lb., and has been sold at 
an average of 6°98 per lb. net, realising £27,566 
4s7d. last vear the Company received 769 578 |b, 
which was sold at an average of 7°44 per !b. net, 
and realised £23,862 4s 4d. ‘lhe season was favonr- 
able, and the older fields are responding to the 
manure that has Leen applied to them, 

5. The average rate at which drafts were 
negotiated on account of the season’s crops was 
1/43, per rupee against 1/4 9-32nds last year, 

6. Thefollowing statement shows the approxim- 
ate acreageand state of cultivation of the Company’s 
estates on the 30th June last, as per recent surveys 


ms) a 
, ; 229 223 

Estate. 2 @ ¢ €98 us Dy 

PMI gi sea = ys SiS) 

DH OO GOo co A 

meg e ae 20 444... 4 956 70 794 

Fruit Hill Pires PA Piccimmaie | e186) 237 
Fordyce, Garbawn, 
Gonagalla, and 

Paramatta do on Ys ag B53. 135 938 

Rappahannock ..., 822 .. 31 30 90 473 

Rillamulle soo) 343 22 560 

Thotulagalla LOO S261 see cee eG ee ell 556 

Yattawatte O60 cD ceoilon 19D) 309) 82 1,237 

120 2,267 7511351,012 510 4,795 


7._ The net profits for the past year amounted 
to £7,511 0s 2d, to which must be added the sum 
of £952 Is6d_ tie balance brought forward from the 
year 1898-99, making together £8,463 1s Sd. 

_8. Having already paid a half-year’s interim 
dividend on the Six per Cent. Pieference Shares 
to the 3lst December, 1899, amounting to 
£426 6s Od, the Directors recommend payment of 
the Dividend on these shares to 3th June last, 
requiring (less property tax) £422 12; 6d, and 
having deducted in anticipation £999 4s 5d, being 
one-tenth of the suns charged (o Suspense Aceount 
during the ten years ending 30th June, 1900, they 
further recommend a divident of 8s per sh re, eng 
4 percent (free of income tax) on the O ginary 
Shares, anioanting to £6,000, carrying f :ward a 
balance of £6'4 18s 9d to the next account, 

9. Mr.:Edward Pettit, the Director retiring on this 
occasion, being eligible, offers himself fox re-election. 

Mr. John Smith the Auditor also retires and 
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being a shareholder offers himself for re-election. 
—By order of the Board, 
C. M. Robertson, Secretary. 
12, Fenchurch Street, Londen, E.C, 2nd Novy., 1900. 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCE CEYLON 
TEA COMPANY. LTD. 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 

to be submitted to the Shareholders 


at their 


fourth annual ordinary general meeting, to be 
held at Botolph House, Ezstcheap, E.C., on 


Monday, the 5th November. 

The Directors beg to submit to the Shareholders 
the audited accounts for the year ending 30th 
June, 1900. The total crop of tea from the estates 
for the past season wag 843,388 1b., against 780,395 
Ib. of the preceding year, being an increase of 
62,993 Ib. The total sales, including bought tea, 
were 1,206,555 lb, averaging 5°683d per Ib., being 
‘Zid less than last year, equal to a loss of profit 
on the estate crop of over £2,000 by the fall in 
price alone. As regards cocoa, the erop amounted 
to 315 ecwt., against 533 cwt. last year, the 
average price being 663 9d per ewt. as against 58s 
4d. ‘There were during the season 243 acres of tea 
not yet in full bearing. The profits have again 
been slightly affected by a higher rate of exchange, 
which averaged Is 434d per rupee as against 
Is 4:23d last season. The net profits for the year 
amount to £3850 2s which with £1,873 4s 9d 
brought forward from last year, shows a sum of 
£5,723 6s 91 to be dealt with. Of this amount 
£1,500 has been applied to the payment of an in- 
terim dividend at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
on the Preference shares to 3lst December, 1899. 
The Directors now recommend a dividend of 6 
per cent per annum on the Preference shares to 
30th June, 1900, and a dividend at the rate of 
2 per cent per annum on the Ordinary shares, 
together absorbing £2,500 and leaving £1,723 6s 
9.1 to be carried forward to next account, as against 
£1,873 4s Sdlast year. The Colombo Agent and 
Director, Mr. F M Mackwood, is now in Eugland 
and he states that the Company’s places are in good 
order as to roads, drains, buildings, &e. 


COLOMBIAN RUBBER CO, LD. (67,537).— 
Registered Oct. 23, with capital £100,000, in £1 
shares, to adopt an avreement with the Compagnie 
Generale des Vaoutchoues de Colombie to develop 
and work, by extraction, cutting or otherwise, 
rubber forests in Colombia or elsewhere, and to 
carry on the business of rubber planters, growers, 
enltivators and merchants, timber merchants, saw- 
ill proprietors, ete.—Investors’ Guardian, Nov. 3. 
ee 
RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO. 
(Supplied by the Surveyor-General.) 


1895. | 1896. [1s97. ] 1898. | 1899. [AY 1900 
i : A iy * 13byrs. 
Inek.| Inch | Inch | Inch | Inch.| Inch.| Inch. 
Tanuary 5°00) 2°92 | 3°81 | 2°32 6:98 |) 3-22 3°72 
February .. 0°35 | 1°68 1°98 2°78 | 1:93 0°63 
5°64 | 3°GS | 4°21 0°88 | 4°78 3°71 
5°93 |10°97 | 22°81 6°66 | {1°31 | 15°12 
9°31 >| 8°30 | 5°80 -/17°73 | 12°09.| 10°63 
8°37 |10'1+ | 10°94 9°23 | 8:37 7°83 
2°85 | 5°24 | Ghd 111 | 4°38 he Gr77 
6°35 | 9°09 | 0°97 0°62 3] 3:67 7°35 
10°99 | 4°58 6°90 14s | 5:01 410 
16°78 | 4°71 | 20°60 |12 99 | 14°52 9°47 
YO.8SL J1165 [17-38 8°58 | 12°66 7 76° 
14°76 | 8°39 3-05 4°44 | 6°39 
Total.. "73 } 103711 | 73°48)88°33 | 76°99 


* From Ist to 28th Nov. 7°76 inches, that is up to 9-30 a.m, 
on the 29th Nov.—ED. C€.0.] 
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Rainfall. 


Tur P. W. D. MerrroronocicaL OBSERVATIONS FOR 
Ocr 1900.—We append the Monthly Return of rain 
from which it will be seen that the highest fall in 


Oct. was at 


Padupola in the Central Province, 


23°32 inches, and the lowest at Madawachchiya in 
the North-Central Province, 0:75 inches. 


WESTERN PROVINCE 
Negombo, Mr. Bucknail 

(6) .. 964 

Kalutara Mr. Emerson 


36 0 
Labugama, Mr. Bond 

(369) soo HY) 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 

(33) Sa 313:20 


PRCViNCE. 
Katuzgastota, Mr, Morgan 
(4,500) 10°50 
New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 
War l (8,700) 19 91 
He'toda (Pussellawa) Mr. 


CHNTRAL 


Gosset. (3,300) 14°88 
Yarrow Estate. ss 
Mv. Padwick (8,400} 13°89 
Peradeniya Mr. ce 
MacMillan (1,540)... | 8:42 
Duckwari, My. Edwin 
(3,300) 14:19 
Caledonia, Not received 
(4,273) ae — 
fussellawa, Mr. 
Powell (3,000) 927 
Hakgala, Mr. os 
Nock (5,581)... 7:97 
S. Wanarajah Estate, Mr. 
Tatham (3,700) se 129 
Padupola, Mr. Ward.. 
(1,636)  _... 23°32 
Mylapitiya, Mr. Fletcher 
(1,707) Fen laso 


NoRTHERN FROVINCH. 
Mullaittivu, Mr. Ebert 


(12) ie 
Jaffna Myr. Macdonnel 
( 


8) 10°73 
Mankulam, (N. Road) Mr. 


Ebert (167) 14°50 
Elephant Pass, Mr 
Silva (7) 13°32 


Vangalachettykulam, Mr. 
Oorloff (179) end 30) 
Point Pedro Mr. Chita:.j;alam 
2 3°59 


4 O50 

Jaffna College, Mr. Hastings 

(i see OMOO 
Kayts, Mr. Kretser 

(8) fee 5345 
Kenkesanturai, Mr. Parara- 

chasinghe — (10) 5°65 

Pallai, Mr. Silva 

24 


24) wer) HL OLAT 
Murikandy, (North-Central 
Road) Mr. Silva (7) 7°25 
Nedunkeni, Mr. Ebert 
(122) os 
Chavakacheheri, Mr. 


Silva (16) Ceo te Y/ 
Odupiddi, Not received 
3 x = 
Marichehukaddi, Mr, 
Lampue (14) 6°47 
Murungan, Mr. 
Walker (52) 8°25 
Vavuniya Mr. Ebert 
(318) 608 


SOUTHERN PROVINC3. 
Ella Vella Mr, Caldicott (262) 


9°36) 
Kekanadura, do (159) 5°13 
Denagama, do (286) 9:84 


Udukiriwila Nr. Leurensz 


(235) 6°76 
Kirama, Mr. Lorensz 
(260) 14°46 
Hali-ela Mr. Caldicott (200) 
14°14 
Tissa Mr. Silva 
(73) 16 27 


Matara Mr. Caliicott (15)8‘9L 
Dandeniya, do (187) 8°88 


Urubokke, Mr. Caldicott 
(890) 17°93 
T ngalla Mr. Russell (94)2°83 
Mamadola, _Mr. Doole 
(56) 11°87 
EASTENN PROVINCE 
Irrakkamam, Mr. Bawer (42) 


( we 6°46 
Devilana, Mr. Vanderstraaten 
(136) 5°49 
Sagamata, Mr. Bower 
(40) deen EB 
Ambare, do (65) 7:00 
Kantialai, Mr, Carte 
(150) 3°24 


Allai, Mr, Carta (95) 7°45 
Rukam, Mr. |Vanderstraaten 


_ . (420) 440 
Periyakulam, Mr, 
Carte (20) we ~=—6°06 
Chadaiyantalawa, Mr. 
Goodman (57) 3°03 
Kalmunai, do (12) 6°60 


Rotewewa, Mr Bower(30)5'64 
Lahugala, do (70) 7°30 


Naulla, do (30) 5°20 
Andankulam, Mr. 
Carte (41) ae = 486 


Mana!puddy, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (21) 1°91 
Maha-Oya-Tank, Mr. Vander- 
straaten (190) 8°76 
Potuvil, Mr. Sinnayah 
(10 5-71 


N.-W. PRrovincr. 
Magalawewa, Mr. Soopena- 
yan (176) 11°16 
Maha Uswewa tank, Mr, 


Adams (160) ee 11°60 

Tenepitiya, Mr. 
Churchill (8) woe 12°65 
Batatagoda, Mr. Madahapola 
— 17:48 


N.-C. PROVINCE. 

Kalawewa, Mr. Chellappah 

(268) 7:94 
Maradankadawala, Mr. 


Emerson (443) 1. 4°49 
Mihintale, Mr, Ondaatje 
(354) ab 2°55 
Horowapotana, Mr. 
Ondaatje (217) .. 4:27 
Madawachchiya, Mr, 
Mackride (285) 0°75 


Topare, Mr.Jayewardane (200) 
a6 12°35 
Minneriya Mr. Eves — 964 


Uva PRGVINCE, 
Bandarawela, Mr. 


Tocke (4,0)v) 10°91 
Haldummull:, Mr. 
Viramuttoo (3,160) 13°98 
chin tape Not received 
445) ove 
Koslanda, Mr 
HKdge (2,258) . 16°42 
Tanamalwila, Not received 
(550) ae — 
Bibile, Mr. Silva (680) 12°52 
Talcena, Mr. Fernando 
(1,100) ae 873 


Alutnuwara —Mr, Leembrug- 
gen (300) 12°59 


SABARAGAMUWa., 


Ambanpitiya, Mr. 
Gregson (729) 17°74 
Pelmaduila, Mr. Roberts nu 
(480) 16.9 
Kolenna Korale (Hulanda- 
oya) Mr Dabre (203) 10°74 
Avisawella, Mr, Clarke 
(105) s 20°74 


THE TROPICAL 
SHARE LIST. 


AGRICULTURIST. [ DEC. 


LONDON COMPANIES x 


1, 1909. 


paid Buy- Sell- Tran- 
Company bp. Sh. ers, ers. sactions 
Alliance Vea Co., of Ceylon, 10 §% 9—10 : 
meee Ceylon General Estates Co. 199 -- 45-50 
i: 5 ssociated Estates (o., of Ceylon 16 Za 2—3 
[SSD En a eee 6 per cent prefs, 19 * Op—15 
eylon Proprietary Co. 1 on 5—4 
COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS Ceylon Vea Plantacion Co., Ltd. 19 105-28 ee 
Dimbula Valley Co., Ltd. 5 ; 55—6 . 
ASSOCIATION, Do prefs. 5 = ce é 
Eaten Se Estates Co. 5 ri j-- ER 
7 1 derapolla Pea Co., 10 i 3-19 Th 
CEYLON FRODOCE COMPANIKS. fapenal a Estates Co., Ltd, 10 iD en ee 
3 = Celani Valley Pea Assen., Ltd. 5 ; 5-6 ose 
pord Buy- Sell. Tran- Eintyne stare Co., Lirt. 10 ep é 
- . ank: antati 10., Ltd. 9 4h 4—5 ia 
Company p. sh. ers, ers. sactions Reais frags ce Nea a0 3 3 
ca Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. £00 — 100 “on New Dimbula Co., Ltd. Lf ret 2 92g 8 
Coa Ysa and Coco nut Estates 510 — a _ BP aa oe ey ate Co., Ld. 1 = ies 
astiereagh Tea O td, 100 9 — uvah Coffec Co., Ltd. Bas - = 
Carer ee cast re Ltad., es = = aA Ragatla Tea Estates Co., Ltd. 10 10 10 
Ceylon Prov cial Hstates Co. Ltd. 190 500 510... Scottish Ceylon Tea Co.,Ltd. 19 - 13--15 
Claremont Hstates Co., Ltd. 109 — _ Sprins Valley: Tea Co., Ltd. 10 5 if 4 oe 
Clunes Tea Co., Ltd. 160 — 7A -- Standard fea Co., Ltd. — x ». 11-113 
Clyde Bstates Co., Bid. 100 50 — — The Shell Transport and Trading 
Daomoo Won Co., Ltd. 100 = 60Sts«GSS — Company, Ltd. ot 100 : 
Drayton Hstate Co., Ltd. 100 120. 150 — Yatiyantota Ceylon Tea Co.,Ltd. 10°... 8-9 
Bila Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 bd 50 == Do. pref, 6 0/0 " ) ia it=8 ° 
Estates Co., of Uva, Ltd. £00 — 250 250 : BY ORDER OF pa COMMITTEE, 
Ganezawatia 500 — = — Colomho, November :0th, 1909, 
Glasgow Hsttate Co., Lid. A asians * Latest London Prices. 
reat Western ‘ea Co., 5) 25 625 = a Loan 
Ganwanen de Tea Wstate Co. 200 = 50 a THE LOCAL MARMET 
ae Py s a ora Bou i Hy . *778 
iy ae care Ea orht UN tae ecm 2 Na (By Mr. James Gibson, Baillie St., Fort.) 
Horexelly netetes Co., Lite. wo = 70 — Colombo, Noy. 29th, 1900. 
Kalutara Co., Ltd. 506 — 300 = COFrTEE :— é 
Kandyan Hills Co., Ltd. 100 _ 70 — Hstate Parchment per bushel None 
Kanapediwatte Lta. 100 — 9 — Chetty do do 5 
Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. 100 -- = = Native Coffee \ per amit . 
Kirklees Wstates Co., Ltd. TNO nate AAD) . do PF. 0.B : Nil. 
Knavesmire Sstates Co., Ltd, Gn eas G8) = Liberian coffee:—per bushel 
Maha Uva Sstates Co., Ltd 600 40) a — do cleaned coffee:—per ewt 
Mocha TeaCo., of Ceylon, Ltd. 500 700 725 = Cocoa unpicked:—per ewt Nil 
navilla Estate Cr 5 iy ==) 35 = leaned do é 
Nanavilla Estate Co., Ltd. 520 3 WO Xe 3 
Nebcda Tea,, Co. ttd 500 500... Cardazzoms Malabar per lb R115 to 1°25 
Nyassaland Ceffee Co. Ltd i00 = = = do Mysore do R160 to 2°09 
Ottery Hstate Co., Ltd. 108 — = = RIcE :— F a ae 
Palmerston Vea Co., Ltd. 500 — 450 = Scolai per bag of 164 ib. nett RYY3 to 952 
Penrhos states Co., Ltd. 1 COh ei meel 01) 3 Ist quality:— per bushel R369 toe 2°65 
Pine Hill Hsiate Co., Ltd. 60 = 50 = Soolai 2 & 3rd. do do R353 to 3°69 
Pitakanda Tea, Company SOO si tame era co Coast Calunda R38’ to 4°00 . scares 
Putwpaula Yea So., Ltd. 109 =- a ie Coast Kara R3 85 to 3°99 
Batwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. 560 = = — Kazala R347 to 3°5) 
Rayigam Vea Co. Ltd. 100 50 55 os Muttusamba, Ordinary R575 to 6°03 
Roeberry Fea Co., Ltd. MOO rary 0, 70 Cinnamon perib No 1to 4 52e to 5ie 
Ruauweils ‘tea Oo., Ltd. 100 — 85 35 do ; do land 2 Ge to Gd4e : 
St, Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. 600 510... a do Chips per candy R900 to 92°50 
Talgaswela Tea Co., Ltd. WI) a Oe Bb) = Coconuts Ordinary per thousand R35°09 to 38 00 
Bo 7 percent Prets. 100 . = oo do Selected do B35°00 to 39:00 
Tonacombe Estate Go., Lid. 500 ae AQOW nee) Coconut Oi! per cwt Bid23 to 143 | Business 
Udabage Hstate Co., Ltd. 100 ve se o do do F. O. B. per ton R728500 to 287-50 done 
Jdugama Tea & Timber Co., Ltd. 56 +: : PooNnac:— : 
Onion Kstate Co., Ltd. 500 200 Gingelly per ton Ricd-9) to 102 £0 
Upper Maskelya Hstate Co. a Coconut Chekku do - B80 60 to 8-50 
1 rs i otten Seed per ton .90" 0 92°5 
Uvekeliie Tea Oo., of Ceylon, Re Pecan io Genmnetecondy 
Beet ¥ Ralpitiya 0 45°50 to 46°75 
Vogan Tes, Co., Ltd. 100 Oe Marawilla do (Boat) R4t-00 to 46°50 
Wanorajah'Tea Co.,Ltd. 500 1060. Cart Gopra do R36-00 to 43°00 
Yataderiya Tea Co., Ltd. MODE es BED Satinwood per cubie feet. R200 to 2:25 
ly . 5 oe 
Oxyion Commerciau CompaniEs rete Flowered do eee to 60 
vs Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 95 50 si Palu do R160 to 1°12 
Aa roto! Ce., Ltd. 100 ees 125 120 Ebony per ton R75°09 to 175°(0 
Do 7 per cent Debts 106 J07°50 ... eco Kitul fibre per ewt 30°00 to 32°0u 
Ceylun Gen. Steam Navgin. Palinyra do do RS-00 to 14°50 
Ce., Ltd. fats, AA 100 ae 000 Jane Black Cleaned pee ewt ae ug 140 
Apothecaries’ Co. Ltd, 1 co — o) mixe ts) 211700 to 12°06 
ae Hey SE BRoous Co., Indian do RY to 12°00 
“ta. 20 15 ete al as Cleaned do R800 to 13°50 
Do prefs. au) 000 = Sapanwood per ton R50) to 47°50 
Colombo Hort Landand Building Kerosene oil American per cases, 17°C) to 025 
Co., Ltd. 106 - Hee — ae Bie wae per tin R312 te no 
tele Compan 190 ve 2 ' () ussian per cases vh°37 «to 65 
Colo aa Col Tid, 160 150 — Nux Vomica per cwt R200 to 6°20 
Kandy Hoteis Co., Ltd. 100 p 12750 ... Croton Seed per cwt , R205 to 22°60 
Kandy Stations Ifotels.Co. 100 : 25 se Kapok cleaned fob per cwt R240 
Mount Lavinia Hotels Co., Ltd. 500 PANY by ao uncleaned do 35-50 ie 
New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. OO ares 190 190 Plum bago } Large lumps K300°C0 to 700°00 
Nuwara Wliya Hotels Co., Ltd, 100... nen 37°51) pe ton, Ordinary sizelumps 250-00 to 650-00 | 
Do 7 per cent prefs. 100 ae — 105 according { Chins Ri50°00 to 450°00 
Public Hall Co., Lid. 20 15 6 _ ty grade J Dust R60°00 to 300°60 


Dec, 1, 1900.] 


COLOMBO PRICE 
(Furnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 
EXPORTS. 
Colombo, 26th Nov. 1900. 


CURRENT. 


CaRDAMONS:— 
All round parcel, well bleached per lb. R200 


Do. dull medium do. 1:55 
Special assortment, 0 and 1 only do. 2°10 
Seeds do. 1°60 


CincHonA BARK:— 
Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 1lc—For 1% to 3 o/o. 
CinNAMON ‘— 


Ordinary assortment per lb. 59c. 
Nos. 1 and 2 only per lb. 64e, 
Nos. 3 and 4 only per lb. 540. 
CInNAMON CHIPs :— 
Per candy of 560 lb R92'50 
Cocoa :— 
Finest estate red; unpicked per cwt R60 
Medium do do R56 
Bright native, unpicked and undried Rb4 
Ordinary do do do R46 
Coconuts—(husked). : 
Selected per thousand R48'00 
Ordinary O15 R3800 
Smalls R29-00 


” 
Coconut Cake— 
Poonac in robins f. o. b. per ton R78°75 
Do. in bags None 


Coconut (Desiccated). 


Assorted all grades per lb I4%c 
Coconut O1L— 
Dealers’ Oil per cwi R14:37 


Coconut Oil in ordinary packages, f. 0. b. per ton 
R325°00 Business done. 
CoFrrEE.— 
Plantation Estate Parchment on the spot per bus.— 
None. 
Plantation Ustate Coffee f.o.b. (ready) per cwt - 
None. 
Native Coffee, f.0.b per cwi.—None. 
OIrRONELLA OIL— 
Ready do 
Copra— 
Boat Copra per candy of 560 Ib. R46-50 


per lb. 65c. 


Calpentyn Copra do do R46'75 
Cart do do do R43:00 
Hstate do do do R46'50 
Croton Srep per cwt None 
EBony— 


Sound per ton at Govt. depot—R205. 


Inferior R155. Next Govt.sales on Dec 3rd. 
Fipres— : 
Coconut Bristle No 1 percwt 10:50 
Do we 2 a None 
Do mattress ,, 1 53 4:00 
Do i) 50 3:00 - 
Coir Yarn, Kogalla,, 1 to8 18:00 
Do Colombo ,, 1 to8 16-00 
Kitool all sizes 33:00 
Palmyrah 16:00 
Prprer—Black per lb 33c. 
PLumMBaGco— 
Large lumps per ton R760 
Ordinary lumps do 650 
& Chips do 450 
Dust do 300 
Do (Flving) 150 
SapANwooD— per ton None 


Satinwoop (ordinary) per cubic ft. R2°50 
High Grown Medium Low Grown 


Tea— Average. Average. Average. 
Broken Pekoe and Broken cts cts cts 
Orange Pekoe per lb 52 40 35 
Orange Pekoe do 57 36 30 
Pekoe do 42 33 30 
Pekoe Souchong do 36 27 23 
Pekoe Fannings do él 19 19 
Broken mixed—dust, co. ° , 
: perle 20-2908 


CEYLON EXPORTS 
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AND DISTRIBUTION, 


> . - 
, 
FOR SEASONS 1899 AND 1966. 
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ALOES, Soccotrine cwt. 
Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, 


ARROWROOT (Natal) lb. 


BEES’ WAX, ewt, 
Zanzibar & { White ,, 
Bombay Yellow,, 
Madagascar 9 


CAMPHOR, China 
Japan a 
CARDAMOMS, Malabar lb 


” 


Ceylon.— Mysore 


” 


“3 Tellicherry,, 

Long is 

Mangalore Be 

CASTOR OIL, Calcutta, 

CHILLIES. anzibar cwt. 

CINCHONA BARK.— Ib. 
Ceylon 


” 


CINNAMON,Ceylon Ists 
Ib, 


er lb 2nds 
Mi 3rds 
4ths 
Chips 
CLOVES, Penang lb. 
Amboyna 3 
Zanzibar | 
and Pemba 
Stems Be 
COFFEE 


Ceylon Plantation ,, 


Native 
Jriberian 
COCOA, Ceylon 


COLOMRO ROOT 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton 

Cochin ,, 
FIBRE, Brush 


Cochin 2 

Stuffing ,, 

COIR YARN, Ceylon ,, 

Cochin ,, 

dOsraGs 

CROTON SEEDS,sift. cwt. 
GIN are Bengal, rough , 

G 
Caer Calicut, vToUED 
B&C,, 


Cochin Rough ,, 


Japan 
GUM AMMONIAC UM} pp 
ANIMI, Zanzibar ,, 


” 


Madagascar 


ARABIC F.1. & Aden 
Turkey sorts 

Ghatti 

Kurrachee 


Madras 
ASSAFCETIDA 
KINO 
MikRH, picked 
Aden sorts 


OLIBANUM, drop 


pickings ,, 
siftings ,, 
INDIARUEBLK,Assamlb 


Rangoon 


THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. 


MARKET RATHS FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS 
(From Lewis & Peat’s Hortnightly Prices Current, London, 
OT a a 


QUALITY 


QUOTATIONS 


Fair to tine dry 
Common to good 
Fair to fine 


Good to fine 
Fair 
Dark to “zood pa 


eeas 
Good to fine 
Brownish 
Shelly to good 


Ists and 2nds 


Ledgeriana Orig. 


” ” 
” 


” 


” 
” 


Common dull to 
Fair 


Common to fine 
” m9 ELY; 

Roping, fair to 

Dull to fair 


Fair to fine dry 
Fair 


Common to fine 
Small and D’s 
Unsplit 


Fair to good pa 
Ordinary “to 


Pickings to fine 


Clean fr 


Fine bright 


Middling to fair 


Slightly foul to 
Good to fine 


Borneo 


le re to fine 


Dull to fine bright 


lish 


Fair average quality 
Clipped, bold, briglit, fine 
Middling, stalky & lean 
Fair to fixo0 plump 
5 


Med brown to good bold 


Crown, Renewed 
Org. Stem 

Red Org. Stem 
Renewed 
Koot 


Ordinary to fine quill 


Dull to fine bright bold 
-|Dull to tine 
Good and fine bright 


fair 


Bold to fine bold colory 
Middling to fine mid 


Ord. to fine long straight 
Ordinary to good clean 


Common to superior 


fine 
good 


Good to fine bold 
Small and medium 


bold 


Sm. blocky to fine clean 
Picked fine pale in sorts 
Part yellow and mixed 
Bean and Pea size ditto 
Amber and dk. red bold 
Med. & bold glassy sorts 


lish 


red 
good pale 


pale ... 
Good and fine pale. 
Reddish to pale selected 
Dark to fine pal 
to gd. almonds 
Ord. stony and blocky 


e 


Fair to fine pale 
Middling to good 
Good to tine white 


Low to good pale 


fine 


Sommon to foul & mxd, 
air to good clean 


(445 a 


a &5s 
203 a 603 


.|5Ed a 6td 


£6 a £7 10s 
£515sa £6 7s €d 
£6a £678 Ud 
ls7s 6d 

195s 

28 8d a 2s 4d 
Is ida 1s 7d 

Is dads 9d 

1s €d a 2s 


.|28 lld a 3s 


2s 6d 


..|2s11d a 3s 6d 


is 10d a 3s 6d 
.|4d a 45d 


‘1378 6d a 47s Gd 
Stem 


aida bid 
5da 7d 

33d a 53d 
42d a 53d 
58d a 74d 
34d a 4d 
llda 1s 8d 
10d a 1s 7d 
93d a Is 6d 
83d a 113d 
24d a fa 
53d a 9d 
43d a 53d 
33d a 4dd 
33d a 33d 
lid 


100s a 118s 
85s a 9s 6d 


Low mid. and low grown]75s a &2s 6d 
Smalls 558 a 758 
Good ordinary 30s a 70s 
Smali to: bold 37s a 45s 
Bold to fine bold 90s a 105s 
Medium and fair Sis a 9Cs 
Native 72s a 80s 
Middling to good 12s a 20s 
nominal 
Ordinary to fair £13 lis a £18 


£16 a £19 

£18 a £24 

£7a £9 

£15 a £33 

£12 a £32 

210 a £14 10s 

3aCs a 40s 

238 a 358 

28s 6d 

80s a 1008 

34s a 77s 6d 

258 a 333 

25s a 29s 

278 

20s a 453 

£107s 6da £20 

£82/6a £1010s 

70s a £9 2/6 

£5 10sa £7 10s 

80s a 100s 

. |£4 88 a £8 

.|£4 5s a £9 

35s a 60s 

67s Gda 85s 

12s 6d a 35s 

..|528 6d a 55s 

30s a 4s 

.|238 a 35s 

40s a 85s 

6s a 25s 

Is als 3d 

90s a 107s 6d 

50s a 60s 

35s 6d a 50s 

258 a 35s 

17s a 20s 

16s Gda 18s 

28 103d a 3s 03d 

1s 4a a 2s 6d 
23 8da 38 3d 


ane 


ls a 28 4d 


INDIARUBBER, (Contd). 
Java, Sing. & Penang lb. 


6 

Mozambique ” 4 

Nyassaland A 

Madagascar ” 
INDIGO, E.I. » 


MACE, Bombay & Penang 


per lb. 
MYRABOLANS, } oat 


Madras 
Bombay 


Bengal ,, 
NUTMEGS— Ib. 
Bombay & Penang ,, 


NUTS, ARECA ewt. 
NUX VOMICA, Bombay 
per cwt. Madras 


OIL OF ANISEED 
CASSIA 
LEMONGRASS 
NUTMEG 
CIN AMON 
CITRON ELLE 

ORCHELLA WEED—cwt 

Ceylon 
Zanzibar. os 


PEPPER -— (Black) Ib. 
Alleppee & Tellicherry 
Singapore 

Acheen & W. C. Penang 

PLUMBAGO, lump ewt. 


lb 


” 


chips 
dust 
SAFFLOWER 


SANDAL WOOD— 
Bombay, Logs ton. 


” 
” 
” 


Chips 5A 

Madras, Logs ,, 

Chips rai 

SAPANWOOD Ceylon ,, 
Manila ,, 

Siam _,, 

SEEDLAC ewt. 


SENNA, Tinnevelly 1b 


SHELLS, M. o PEARL— 


Bombay ewt. 
Mergui af 
Mussel a 
TAMARINDS, C Calcutta... 
per cwt. Madras 
TORTOISESHELL— 


Zanzibar & Bombay Ib. 
TURMERIC, Bengalewt. 


Ven Japan, squaresewt 


Madras _,, 

Woe» 4p 

Cochin fp 

VANILLOES— Tb. 
Mauritius... Ists 
Bourbon 2nds 
Seychelles 3rds 

VERMILION Ib. 


October 


QUALITY. 


Low sandy Ball 


Sausage : 


Niggers, low 


Ber igal- = 


Consuming 


64’s to 57's 
110’s to 65’s 
160’s to 1380's 


Dingy to white 


” 


Fair 
Dull to fine 


Inferior to fair 


Inferior to fine 
Fair to good 


Fair 


Bold and A’s 
D’s and B’s 
Small 

Small ‘o bold 
Small to bold 


Fair 


bright 
Bulbs 
Finger 
Bulbs 


Fine, pure, brignt 


Good white hard 


Foul to good clean 
Good to ‘fine Ball 
Ordinary to fair Ball.. 


fair to good . 
Liver and livery Ball 
. |Fair to fine bali 
Fr. to fine pinky & white} 
Fair to good black 
to fine ..! 


Shipping mid to gd violet 
mid, to gd. 
Ordinary to mid. 

Mid. to good Kurpah 


Ordinary to fair fresh 
Ordinary to middling 
Fair to good bold fresh 
Small ordinary and fair6s 6d 
Fair merchantable ¢s 

|According to analysis 
Good flavour & colour 


Ordinary te fair sweet 
Bright & good flavour 


Mid. to fine not woody - 
Picked clean flat leaf . 
wiry Moza mbique, 


Fair to beld heayy 


Fair to tine bright bold| 
Middling to good small 
Dull to fine bright 
Ordinary to fine bright 
Good to fine pinky 


Fair to fine flayour 


Fair to good flayour 


| Rough & rooty to good 
\ bold smooth... 
Ord. dusty to gd. soluble 
Good to fine bold green 
middling medium 4 
Common dark and small 


Mid.to fine bk not stony 
Stony and inferior 


Small to bold dark 
motile part heavy 


Finger fair to fine bold 


Gd. erysallized 34a 9 in 
Foxy & reddish 44 a 8 wi 
Lean and inferior 
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5[st, 1900 


QUOTALTIONS 


3 He ade 3d 


ls Gd a 38 'd 
2s 4d a 2s 13d 
28s Ida 3s Tid 
as@ 3s 3d 
28a 2s 10d 
ida 2s 4d 
as 4da 4s 4d 
28 9d és 2d 
2s idavs 8d 
sida zs &d 
Is 10d a 2s 3d 


Low to ordinary 

Mid. to good Madras |1s€da 2s 8d 
Pale reddish to fine 2s a 2s 
Ordinary to fair Is 4da1s 1ld 
Pickings \Is8dals4d 
Dark to fine paleUG (¢s a7s 

Fair Coast 5s 6d a 6s 
Jubblepore 4s 3d a7s 
Bhimlies 4s9da9s 6d 
Rhajpore, &e. 4s 3d a 8s 
Calcutta 4s 6d. a 68 


2s 4d a 2s 6d 
lijda 2s 3d 
6da lid 

\lés a l7s 

4s a 5s 6d 

73 a 10s 


2s da 4s 
sd 

jed a 33d 
27d a 1s 6d 
llda 1/0ha 


10s al12s 6d 
10s a 16s 
10s a 11s 


f. \6;d a 62d 
..,|Od a Ged 
53da 62d 
\3-8a 40s 
i2'sa 328 
_|108 a 20s 
5S a 70s 
_ (658 a 75s 
40s a 695 


_|£20 a £50 
__ [58 a'£8 
_|£20 a £20 
_|£4a £8 
£5 a £5 10s 
pap abs 
é 


51s 6d a 59s 64 
5d a Sd 


4d a 53d 
14d a 43d 


‘ 


{ £40 £52s 6d 


-|£5 12/6a £7 10s 
.../18s a £2 1Cs 
15s a 16s 

.|7S 6d a Ils 


{ 


. 


17s a 24s 
28s nom. 


25s a 27s 6A 
.. {208 a 218 
.. |248 


17s Gd a 268 
15s a 2Is 
».{L0s a 18s 6 
+ (3S 3d a 
eee oa8 6q 
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REPORT OF MR. C. DRIEBERG, B.4., F.R.A.S., 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE COLOMBO 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


HE condition of the Szhool. of 
Agriculture remains the same as 
before, no provision having been 
made for givirg effect to the 
improvements suggestedjby me in 
previous reports, 

The Commission appointed by His Excellency 
the Governor “to inquire, into and report on the 
advisability of establishing a Department of 
Agriculture” has made no recommendation with 
reference to the re-organization of the school, so 
that the long-deferred question of setting it on a 
better footing has still to be dealt with. At the 
request of the new Director of Public Instruction 
I have just drawn up a lengthy special report on 
the school. 

The largest number of students on the roll in 
1899 was 22, the average for the year 16. This 
is rather below the usual number (about 20), and 
is to be attributed to the uncertainty of the 
future of the school. 

On the results of the final examination held in 
November, three students became entitled to the 
first-class certificate granted by the Department: 
HK. Jayatilleke, G. Jayasiighe, and P. C. F. 
Fernando. 

The third batch of Forestry students trained 
here passed out in February, and consisted of the 
following :—Messrs. J. 8. Perera, M. B. Senevi- 
G. Rajapakse, W. EH. Rowlands, W. 
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Ferdinands, and D. E. Tiathonis. With their 
departure anew class was formed, composed of 
Messrs. O. M. Mack, F, Jayatilleke, E, C. Fer- 
nando, L, B. Tennekoon, D. C, de Silva, and 
J. F. Cooray. 

The staff of the Colonial Veterinary Surgeon 
has been increased by the appointment of Messrs, 
D. Dias and A, M. Fernando (old boys of the 
School of Agriculture) as stock inspectors. 

The Government Veterinary Scholarship for 
the study of veterinary science in Bombay was 
awarded to J. HE. Fernando of the School of 
Agriculture, who left for India in November, 
The previous scholar, Veterinary Surgeon 
Chinniah, elected with commendable enterprise to 
sturt work on his own account, and now commands 
an extensive practice in Colombo, 

I have nothing special to report as regards the 
Training School and Practising School. 

The Government Dairy is now in its seventh 
year, The dairy herd was free from any form of 
contagious disease in 1899, and there were but six 
deaths for the twelve months, three among the 
cows and three among the calves. This is an 
excellent record considering the size of the herd. 
Thirty cows and three bulls were pnrchased at a 
cost of R!,564°86, while twenty-nine cows and two 
bulls and fifty-six young animals bred on the farm 
were sold for R4,337:26. 

Milk to the value of R21,89564 was supplied, 
of which R4,823:07 worth had to be purchased 
to meet the demand from the hospitals, which 
at different periods required more milk than the 
Dairy was able to supply. The necessity for the 
purchase of milk remains a serious defect in the 
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management, and the only way of avoiding it 
geems by the Dairy arranging with the Medical 
Department to supply only as much milk as it 
(the Dairy) produces. It should be possible to 
make a monthly forecast of the milk that the Dairy 
can supply under normal conditions, so as to 
permit the hospitals to arrange beforehand for 
the supply of milk in excess of the estimated 
quantity. 
Mr. H. ©. Morel, one of the agricultural 
students, who, with a view to acquiring a know- 
ledge of dairying and cattle management, 
voluntarily acted as assistant to the Dairy 
Manager (with much acceptance), has become 
Manager of Mr. De Soysa’s Bagatellé Dairy. 
The following statements and returns 
annexed :— : 
A.—Receipts and Expenditure of the Govern- 
ment Dairy, 1899. 

B.—Receipts and Expenditure of the Model 
Farm, 1899. 

C.—Financial Statement of Government Dairy 
and Model Farm, 1899. 

D.—Capital Account of the Dairy. 

B.—Balance Sheet showing the position of the 
Government Dairy Farm at the end of 1899, 

¥,—Live Stock Return. 

The success which attended the Fruit and 
Flower Show heid in 1898 suggested the resuscita- 
tion of the old Colombo Agri- Horticultural 
Society on 6th August of the same year, The 
first Show under the auspices of the revived 
Society was held at the School of Agriculture on 
Q1st and 22nd July, 1899. The Exhibition, which 
was on a much larger scale than that held in the 
previous year, was a most successful event in 
every respect. After meeting all expenses con- 
nected with the Show a balance of R586°40 
remained to the credit of the Society. It would, 
I think, be a good plan to hold future Shows in 
other centres in the Western Province besides 
Colombo; the benefit of the Show would then be 
more far-reaching than if they are always held in 
the capital. 

The following is a record of the rainfall at the 
School of Agriculture for the year 1899 :— 


are 


Inches. Inches. 
January 4:43 | July - OU) 
February 2°66 August 1:01 
March son aeede September.. 1:06 
April eo 9199 October .. 16°40 
May we 21°24 November.. 6°89 
June . 12°78 December... 6°30 


The total rainfall for the year was thus 85°10 in. 
The wettest month was April, but the greatest 
amount of rain which fell in any one day was 
7-65 in,. recorded on Friday, the 19th May—that 
is, between 930 a.m. on Thursday the 18th and 
the same time on Friday the 19th May. The total 
rainfall for 1899 fell short of that for 1898 by 
1°48 in. i 

The Magazine published in connection with 
the school is now in its eleventh year, and the 
publication is, I am convinced, appreciated by 
those whom it is intended to benefit. 

I trust that with the dawn of a new year and a 
new century some decisive step will be taken 
by Government towards placing the School of 
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Agriculture on a better footing, whereby it may 
fulfil its object more worthily. 
C. DRIEBERG, 
Superintendent. 


A.—Receipts and Expenditure of the Government 
Dairy for the Year 1899. 


: Amount. 
RECEIPTS. ms, (a 

January To amount realized by 
: sale of milk 2,041 98 
February ... do 1,680 52 
March bs do 1,816 68 
April is do 1,817 &7 
May 96 do 1,857 5 
June ia; do . 1,803: 29 
July Ae do iw pean” 
August pe do 1,888 9) 
September ... do 1,757 26 
October... do 1,801 43 
November ... do SE ee 
December ... do eet As 

Amount of fees for the 
services of the stud bull 25 0 
Cost of carriave of mik ... 26 0 


Total ... 21,895 64 
EXPENDITURE. 
Expended in the purchase of milk 4,833 7 
Vaid to the Manager as part salary 300 0 
Paid to Mr. Kuruppu as part salary 1:0 


Paid asrent of the Havelock Race Course 720 0 
Paid as rent of the meter for 1920 = 32 0 
Paid to Dairy coolies ; 15525, 0 
Paid to grass land coolies ... 1641 O 
Expended in trarsporting milk ee 305 U0 
Expended in repairing the utensils and 


the building ... = aa 120 46 
Expended in purchase of castor meal 

manure for grass lands ... 455 135 0 
Expended in purchase of oil and medi- 

eines 6 127 94 


Paid for licensing three grass garden 
carts Oe 50D i 15 O 
Cost of keeping two calves at the Model 


Farm for six months zs 51 23 
Cost of sealing wax, tape, and coir string 22 81 
Yost of three hurricane lanterns ce 7 68 
Cost of dieting Mr. H. O. Morel for one 

month oe we Ao 16 0 
Suncries ane i 2 30 
Cost of provisions for the cattle 9.554 15 
Neét profit 2.307 0 


Total . 21,895 64 
B.—Receipts and Expenditure of the Model 
Farm for 1899. 
RECEIPTS. 
Receipts of the Model Farm for the year 


1899 MiG 2 4,250 78 
Rent of the bungalow ‘ 120-0. 
Do Old link ee AD 30a 
Do New link ae a 150 05 
Do Health Depot ae 36 0 
Do Grass for the Municipality 6 21 
Damages for trees cut down by the Golf 
Club Si ae Ge 49 0 


Total .. 4,614 99 
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Amount. 

EXPENDITURE. Reva cs 

Pay of the watchers 240 0 
Rent paid to Government.. 1,350 0 
Nett profit 3,024 99 
Total 4,614 99 


O.—Financial Statement of the Government Dairy 
and Model Farm for the Year 1899. 
1899, RECEIPTS. 
Dee. 31...T'o purchase of stock in 1899 4,564 89 


To cost of advertising the sales 
and sending calves to Galle 


and Kandy... 134 25 
To cost of pending the Dairy 
buildings 750 0 


To cost of getting two cases of 


dairy utensils from England 219 17 
To amount paid to the Mana- 
ger for 1899: 6 per cent. com- 
mission on Rs. 2,307 138 42 
To Balance at credit on De- 
cember 31, 1899 , 13,532 84 
Total .., 19,339 54 
1899. EXPENDITURE. 
Dee, 31...By balance at credit, January 
1, 1899 e 604 29 
By nett profit of working the 
Dairy in 1899 2,307 0 
By nett profit of working the 
Model Farm, 1899 .. 8,024 99 
By sale of stock, 18:9 4,337 26 
By interest allowed by Bank... 66 0 
Total ... 19,339 54 


D.— Capital Account of the Government, Dairy. 
RECEIPTS, 
To amount expended from the sum of 
R22,980 voted for the establishment of 


the Dairy Farm in 1893 . .- 19,539 12 
To amount of special advances for the 
working of the Dairy Farm received in 
1894 506 dod : 1,500 0 
Total 31,939 12 
EXPENDITURE. 
By amount paid into revenue 
as proceeds of sale of milk in 
1893. 7,627 86 
Do in January, 1894 1,262 65 
— 8,890 51 
By amount paid to Treasurer 
in part settlemenet of the ad- 
vance on December 31, 1895 5,237 35 
Do December 31, 1896 2,087 55 
Do Deeember 31, 1897 4,175 10 
oe 11,500! 0 
By amount paid on June 13, in 
part payment of the original 
vote ... — 4,000 0 
By balance of vote not repaid 
fo revenue 50 a — 6,648 61 
we 81,089 12 


Total 


Poser S ay 
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E.—-Balance Sheet showing the position of the 
Government Dairy at lhe end of 1899. 

Amount, 


RECEIPTS, RoC. 


To balance of vote not nepatd to Govern- 
ment 


To assests over ‘liabilities on December 
31, 1899 ue se 26,269 23 


32,917 84 


Total 


EXPENDITURE, 
By amount paid as compensation to the 
late lessees of the Model Farm from the 


sum voted Z Att ... 4,400 0 
By estimated value of Dairy stock 
and utensils : . 14,985 0 
By balance at credit on December 31, 
1899 ; S . 13,532 84 
Total 32,917 84 


F.—Litve Stock Return of the Government Dairy 
for the Year 1899. 


So | 4 
a3 1/53/22 eel Ps| 2s 
a lem | es es ileg| 34 
oa ls, les lalem|2o | eol¢ 
Particulars.| 2 5 ag = Sales Ne 23|s 
® ae (>) 2 oo So oN (=) 
& we | ey of |e ned a 
SA ]Eeu|] 95 {5 a) ||) OS ete 
ae | 58 |A A n oS 
mo | A GA 
Cows 84 30 - 114, 3 £9 32 82 
Calves. 94 13 21. | 128) 3 56 59 69 
Stud bulls.. 3 3 _ 6) — 2 2 4 
Draught 
bulls”... 4 _— -- 4) — 1 1 3 
— 2 


RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 
. AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH 


OF NOVEMBER, 1900 
1 Thursday Nil 19 Monday . 1589 
2 Friday .. ‘06 20 Tuesday .. ‘27 
3 Saturday .. Nil 21 Wednesday... ‘04 
4 Sunday .. Nil 22 Thursday .. Nil 
5 Monday Nil 23 Friday .. ‘27 
6 Tuesday Nil 24 Saturday .. Nil 
7 Wednesday... Wil 25 Sunday .. “43 
8 Thursday ‘40. 26 Monday ., Nil 
9 Friday Nil 927 Tuesday .. ‘49 
10 Saturday Nil 2g Wednesday.. ‘39 
j1 Sunday . Nil 29 Thursday Nil 
12 Monday .. ‘ll 380 Friday .. 39 
13) Tuesday’ “192 81) Saturday... Nal 
14 Wednesday... °*14 1 Sunday pore 4] 
15 Thursday .. ‘OL 
16 Friday 1:04 enue 
17 Saturday _.. Nil Total., 6:98 
18 Sunday Ae napey) Mean.. ‘23 


Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hourg 


on the 19th instant, 1:39 inches. 
Recorded by Mr, DRIEBERG: 
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THE GOVERNMENT DAIRY AND_DAIRYING 
IN COLOMBO, 


The Administration Report of the Director of 
Public Instruction for last year contains the 
following appreciative remark with reference to 
the Government Dairy :—‘‘ The Dairy has done 
well, as usual. It has supplied excellent milk 
to various hospitals, and—what is still more 
important—-it has introduced a useful breed of 
cattle into the Island.” 

The financial statement attached to the report 
of the Superintendent of the School of Agricul- 
ture not only shows the working of the Dairy 
for the past year, but reviews the result of its 
work since its establishment up to the date of the 
report, and this retrospect only goes to prove the 
fact that as a commercial undertaking this 
instruction has been a success. 

Now there are many who would be inclined 
to ask how this success has been attained. 
We take it that it is to be ascribed to more 
than one cause, Of these, the selection of a useful 
breed of cattle, referred to by the Director, is 
perhaps the most important. To attempt to carry 
on a Dairy with the breed of cattle native to 
Ceylon would be a _ foolhardy undertaking, as 
good milking qualities—if they ever existed 
in them—long ceased to characterise these 
animals. The ordinary South Indian or 
66 Coast” breed of cattle found in our cattle marts, 
and usually kept as milking stock by the Tamil 
cattle-keeper and milk vendor, only suits the con- 
ditions of this class of people, and is by no means 
adapted to the requirements of an establishment 
such as the Government Dairy, the reason being that 
the average output of milk is too small for successful 
working. It must be remembered that the 
produce of dairy cows should realize enough 
not merely to pay for their feed but also for their 
attendants, and for both not only during the 
period they are in milk, but also when dry and 
until they come into full milk again. In addi- 
tion to all this there must be the margin of profit. 
Of course in the case of the native milkman the 
cost of attendance will be saved, as the owner 
himself tends his animals. There may be other 
good milking breeds of Indian cattle, hut 
they have yet to be disco¥ered and introduced 
into Ceylon as profitable dairy stock that will do 
well when kept in large numbers, The so-called 
Nellore cow and the English cow may thrive under 
special conditions and with individual attention, 
but they are unsuitable for a dairy of any size, 
The introduction of the Sind breed into Ceylon 
must, therefore, be put down as one of the chief 
factors in the success of the Government dairy, 
and for this the Superintendent must take credit, 
as nothing was known of these cattle in Ceylon till 
he “discovered” them and arranged for the first 
consignment of stock for the dairy, 


The adequate provision made in the way of 
building and grazing accommodation, and the 
precautions for preventing the Dairy Stock coming 
jn_contact with outside gattle, are other causes 
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of the Government Dairy’s success. The cows of 
the native milk vendor are usually poorly 
housed in crowded, ill-ventillated and damp 
localities, and either permitted no exercise or 
allowed to wander about roadsides at nights, 
exposed to the night air, so that they might find 
grazing as best they can and at the same time 
take the risks of contracting contagious and 
infectious disease, which, for want ofa sufficient 
surrounding area, even threaten them in their 
sheds. 

Another matter to be remembered as regards the 
Government Dairy is that it is under good super- 
vision and good management, both of which are 
Wanting in the so-called dairies scattered about 
the town, where no rules or regulations are 
enforced for carrying out the various operations 
involved in good dairying. Is it any wonder 
then, with so precaricuy a livelihood, that the 
native dairyman resorts to illicit means in order 
to supplement his legitimate income ? 


—_—_—_?>~—_—_____... 
CLINICAL NOTES. 


By D. A. CHINNIAH VETERINARY SuRGEoON. 


A case of cancer in a slut came under my treat~ 
ment about two months ago. The animal was 
brought to meon the 12th of September in a 
very emaciated condition, and as she shewed 
great weakness I could not perform the complete 
operation I decided on. For the same reason I 
dispensed with the use of chloroform, and then 
proceeded to make a vertical incision ia a line 
with the anal and vaginal openings. 

Unaer proper antiseptic precautions I inserted 
my fingers into the cavity and after a vaginal 
aud rectal examination with the help of my left 
hand, [ was able to trace and draw out the horns of 
the womb, but instead of removing the ovaries 
T only cut off about 24 inches of the horns 
together with the neck and appendages, The 
wound having been sutured and treated for some 
time, I performed a further operation on the 8th of 
October, and removed the cancerous mass, | had 
the satisfaction of ultimately seeing this dog 
regain its health, I may mention that the 
animal was the property of Mr. Chapman Dias of 
Mutwal, Colombo. 

Subsequent to my first operation for worm in 
the eye (Filarta Occuli) performed on the 22nd of 
April last year, 1 had two other cases brought to 
me. One came a day after it had been unsucces- 
fully punctured by a farrier and the other was sent 
from Matara in a state of complete blindness, — 
this animal, too, I was led to believe, having been 
previously punctured without good results. This 
subject was a property of Dr. Asserappa, and it 
was sent for the operation on the 8th of October. 
As on the previous occasion, I threw my animal, but 
dispensed with the use of Cocaine. I tried 
to use the speculum for the first time in this 
operation, but abandoned it finding my fingers 
more effectual in preventing the eyeball from 
moving. With the help of acandle light—which 
brings the parasite to the surface—I found ne 
difficulty in removing the worm, In both the 


waces tne eyes were restored to their former useful 


ondition, 


- = = 
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PRACTICAL HINTS TO HORSE— 
OWNERS. : 
By D. A. CHINNIAH, 0.S.V.C. 


CuaP. II. (continued).—FooD AND FEEDING. 


The question of quantity of food can only 
be decided on after considering the digestive 
capacity of the animal, his speed, amount and 
nature of work, and the climate in which he 
is being used. The time of feeding must also to 
a great extent be regulated by the owner. 


It is not advisable to use an animal much 
before two hours after feeding, as otherwise 
there will be a tendency to indigestion, and 


colic and other stomach troubles may result. In 
England horses are fed as frequently as four 
or five times a day,» but in Ceylon they are 
fed twice or at the most three times. As 
digestion in hot climates is slow, frequent feeding 
is not advisable. A fact that is as a rule ignored 
is that the concentrated food (grain, pulses, &c.) 
requires more time to be digested than the 
natural herbaceous diet. It is quite common to 
see a muttu giving his horse .an allowance 
of grass just after he has had his regular 
feed. This is not to be recommended. Let us 
for a minute consider the physiological functions 
of the horse’s stomach in relation to digestion 
of food. The stomach of the horse is for its 
size the smallest among our domestic animals. 
The digestion of concentrated foods (grain &c.) 
takes place mainly in the stomach itself, and the 
time occupied in the process varies approxi- 
mately from 24 to3 hours, On the other hand 
the digestion of the bulky grass or hay takes 
place in the larger intestines, while the absorption 
of water is carried on in the colon. On these 
physiological facts are based the following rule 
as regards feeding :—First give water, second give 
the grass, and third give the grain. It may 
not always be convenient to adopt this sequence, 
but it is as well to instruct muttus not to give 
- water or grass for about three hours after the 
concentrated food has been consumed. 

The main advantage of feeding horses on con- 
centrated food is that the capacity of the digestive 
canal is reduced, and that this allows of greater 
scope for the expansion of the lungs required by 
fast work. Ignorant of this fact, the hired-gharry 
muttu makes a point of stuffing his horse with 
grass during intervals of work, and in this way 
Tuins its digestion. Overloading the intestines 
just before work impedes the action of the lungs 
and causes broken wind, commnoly referred to as 
‘* panting.” 

Visitors to Ceylon who spend the greater part 
of their time in plying about in hired gharries, 
know the inconvenience of being drawn by horses 
attached to these vehicles, and Prof. Wallace 
on a recent visit made speciai note of the “ ruined 
digestions” of the common hired horses, caused 
undoubtedly by the indiscriminate use of grass and 
water during intervals between work. As a result, 
some of these unfortunate animals are found, to 
move with difficulty and discomfort to the 
fccompaniment of natural barrel organs within 


fheix stomachs | : 
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SIR JOHN LAWES—HIS LIFE AND WORK: 


(Concluded.) 

About 130 papers and reports on the Rothamsted, 
experiments have been published, most of them 
in the joint name of Sir Juhn Lawes and Sir 
Henry Gilbert. It would serve no purpose to 
enumerate the different subjects treated of, 
suffice it to say that much information of a useful 
character and founded upon the valuable data 


- supplied at Rothamsted was given tothe world 


in these papers. Sir John also contributed volu- 
minous papers to the philosophical transactions 
of the Royal Society, the Journal of Chemistry 
and other Scientific Journals, and drew up two 
valuable reports which were presented to 
Parliament. He also appeared on several ocea- 
sions as a lecturer on agricultural and allied 
subjects. A few years ago the Rothamsted 
papers were collected in seven octavo volumes 
for presentation to various national institutions 
throughout the world, 

The unique feature of Rothamsted—which is 
the oldest Agricultural Experimental Station in the 
world—is the long unbroken continuity of its 
investigations. It would have been nothing less 
than a national calamity had these ceased at the 
death of their founder, Sir Johu Lawes must 
have felt this, for be foresaw it, and with laudable 
munificence and admirable public spirit set asid 
a sum of £100,000 for their permanent cone 
tinuance. The fund is administered by thes 
Lawes Agricultural Trust Committee, the work of 
which began ten years ago, and will now go on 
uninterruptedly despite the lamentable “death 
of the donor. 

Prior to his death Sir John was approached with 
the view of his occupying the office of President of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, but his advancing 
years and the infirmities of age prompted him to 
decline the high honour. Among the many honours 
that were bestowed on the late baronet, was the 
awarding of the Royal Medal jointly to himself 
and Dr. Gilbert by the Royal Society, of which he 
was a member. In 1893, the year of the jubilee of 
the Rothamsted Experiment, a national monument 
was raised to Sir John Lawes, and the highest 
in the land joined to do honour to “one of 
the most disinterested as well as the most 
scientific of our public benefactors,” who had 
laboured for fifty years for the cause of agri- 
culture. 

In concluding his excellent account of the life 
and work of Sir John Lawes, Dr. Fream pays 
the late baronet this handsome tribute ;:— 

In his successsul efforts to wrest from the soil 
its secrets, Sir John Lawes established facts 
which were unknown—undreamt of, even—in the 
pre-Victorian days, when he first began his ex- 
perimental inquiries. Many of the truths that 
he discovered have now become incorporated 
with the stock of common knowledge, and have 
benefited the agricultura: practice of all pro- 
gressive countries, He worked, indeed, for mankind, 
and happily for the results, he was actuated 
throughout by an unswerving purpose. The fame 
of the Rothamsted Station is worldwide, and 
visitors from beyond the seas were always is 
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pressed by the charming old Manor-house, so 
beautifully set among its sylvan surroundings, 
a fit type of the “homes of England.” They 
invariably carried away, moreover,—as did all 
who visited the station,—rgreeable recollections 
of the goodness cf heart and the courtesy of 
the great yet unassuming man whiose remains 
were laid to rest, amid every sign of sorrow 
and respect, at the Parish Church, Murpendex, 
on Tuesday, September 4. Of bim it might well 
have been written:—‘‘Thou shall come to thy 
grave in a full age, like as a stock of corn cometh 
in his season.” 


—— 


MISS ORMEROD, ENTOMOLOGIST. 

We received by the last mail, from the 
author, presentation copies of the Manual of 
Injurious Insects and Methods of Prevention, and 
a paper on Flies Injurious to Stock, by Miss 
Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.R., Met. Soc, &c., the 
Consulting Entomologist of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England and Honorary and Correspond- 
ing member of various other societies connected 
with Agriculture and Entomology. The work is 
accompanied by an excellent portrait of Miss 
Ormerod from a photograph by Messrs, Elliot and 
Fry. 

We learn from the agricultural press that Miss 
Ormerod has quite lately received the honorary 
degree of L.L.D. from the Edinburgh University, 
and she is the first lady so honoured. The 
subject of our notice, who has a world-wide 
fame as an Economic Entomologist, has for the 
past twenty-three years devoted her attention to 
the study of insect life injurious to agriculture. 

Daughter of Mr. George Ormerod of Sidbury 
Park, Gloucestershire, she began the atudy of 
Batomology in 1853 from pure love of the science, 
and fifteen years later was awarded a silver medal 
by the Royal Horticultural Society for a remarkable 
colleccion of drawings and models illustrative of 
insect pests and their depredations. 

Miss Ormerod’s help has always been available to 
anyone communicating with her either in England 
and from abroad, and that too free of all charge. 
It is estimated that on an average she received 
and replied to 1,500 letters every year. _ 

In addition to her scientific qualifications, Miss 
Ormerod readsfreely Latin, French, German, Italian 
and Spanish, and with a dictionary at hand, 
also Russian, Dutch and Norwegian. Amongst 
her most appreciated scientific friends were Prof. 
Huxley, Prof. Westwood of Oxford and Dr. Riley 
of Washington. Miss Ormerod’s residence is Tor- 
rington House, a beautiful place standing in a 
garden of about two acres, at St. Albans. 

In the Preface to the new edition of Ler work 
Miss Ormerod makes special mention of the good 
work done by her sister Miss G, H. Ormerod, 
as her “colleague and unfailing and skillful 
helper.” And in concluding the Introduction to 
the book, she writes: ‘I fully trust it may 
often be found of service in lessening the losses 
which at present (and often solely for want 
af having o little plain information at hand) 


egdd greatly to the burdens which weigh dowg 
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agricultural prosperity,” and goes on to promise 
‘so long asit may be desired, and healch and power 
are granted me, I trust to labour to the best of 
my ability in the cause of Injurious Inseet Preven- 
tion.” We would desire to record in the pages 
of this little magazine our own high appreciation 
of the admirable work done by this gifted lady 
whose name is familiar enough even in far-off 
Ceylon, and to add the wish that she may possess 
an abundance of “health and power” to add to 
the good work she has carried on with so much 
We hope to summarise in a future issue 
Miss Ormerod’s excellent ‘‘introduction to Bn- 
tomology.”—containing many useful hints—for the 
benefit of our readers, 


--- a 


HINTS ON MANURING, 


The following useful information is summar 
rized from an article on Rational Manuring nt 
the Queensland Agricultural Journal :— . 

Agiicultural Chemistry has demonstrated that 
plant-life calls imperatively for three prime forms 
of food. _ These three are nitrogen, potash and 
phosphoric acid. The produce of the land 
(whether grain, grass, fruits, milk, &c.) remove 
from the soil large quantities of nitrogen, potash 
and phosphoric acid. A portion of these food 
elements would be returned to the soil if the 
manure of cattle kept in the land is used, but yet 
a good deal would still be Jost, and the pro- 
ductive capacity of the land can only be main- 
tained by the use of commercial fertilizers. 

The most popular materials for supplying 
nitrogen, and which are largely used in the prepar- 
ation of commercial fertilizers are nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia, in which the 
nitrogen is in a soluble and available form, 
Nitrate cf soda is particularly adapted for top- 
dressing during the growing season, and is the 
quickest acting nitrogenous fertilizer. Leguminous 
crops are known to draw on the atmosphere for 
their nitrogen, andhence nitrogenous fertilizers 
are unnecessary for such crops. On the other hand 
by taking advantage of this property of legu- 
miuous crops, we may obtain from them a portion 
(and sometimes even all) of the nitrogen required 
by other crops. If ploughed under, the legumes 
will not only furnish nitrogen to the soil, but also 
humus, which improves its physical condition. 
This is known as “green manuring.” On sandy 
land and in a hot climate, it is not advisable to 
plough under a heavy growth of these plants 
while in a green condition. If the soil is very 
deficient in vegetable matter, the crop should be 
allowed to die upon the land and then be ploughed 
under in cool weather. Ifit is necessary, however, 
to plough under a green crop, a good dressing of 
lime, not less than 80 bushels per acre, should be 
applied to prevent injurious souring of the land, 

Baruyard or stable manure is regarded by many 
farmers as “a complete fertiliser.” This is cor- 
rect, only so far as it contains all three of the 
fertilising ingredients, but these ingredients do 
not exist there in the proportions required by 
most crops, Stable manure contains propor 
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tionately too much nitrogen and not enough 
phosphoric acid and potash to be considered a 
‘*complete fertiliser.” 

By a proper rotation of crops and by ‘‘ green 
manuring,” stable manure can, in fact, be dispensed 
witb, and in come cases such a course is even 
preferable. The old saying that stable manure is 
indispeusable to successful farming is not now 
regarded as an axiom. A manure contaiving an 
excess of nitrogen will unduly inerease the growth 
of leat and straw at the expense of fruit or grain. 
To avoid such a result, stable manure sbould 
always be supplemented with artificial fertilisers 
containing phosphoric acid and potash. 

Wood ashes are a valuable source of potash, but 
the amount contained in them is small and 
variable. Muriate of potash (potassium chloride) 
is the cheapest form of potash and the best form, 
except in special cases where chlorine affects the 
quality of the crop, as with tobacco and oranges. 
For these latter sulphate of potash should be used. 
Kainit,is another form of potash salt, containing 
the chloride, and is specially valuable on sandy 
soils, It is valued not only for its fertilising 
properties but for its beneficial effects as a 
destroyer of insect pests and a remedy in certain 
forms of plant disease. 

The amount of kainit which should be added 
to fresh stable manure to prevent loss of ammonia 
through heating is 1 lb. per day for each cow or 
horse or for eight head of sheep. The kainit will 
save more than its cost in the value of the 
nitrogen which it retains, and will possess its 
original value as potash food. 

Swampy and peaty soils, which consist largely 
of humus, and which, as a rule, are rich in 
nitrogen, derive only slight benefit from stable 
manure. Such soils need lime, potash, and often 
phosphoric avid. The application of these forms 
of fertiliser is followed by largely increased crops, 
Phosphoric acid and potash will prove of slight 
value when applied as ‘‘top dressing” during the 
growing season. When so applied, these ferti- 
lisers will stay on the surface and out of the 
reach of the roots of the plants. Phosphoric aeid 
and potash are ‘‘ fixed” or retained by the soil. 
They are not volatile, nor do they leach through 
the soil, It is quite different with 
When organic matter, exposed to the air, decom- 
poses, a portion of the nitrogen present volatilises 
and is lost in the atmosphere. The remainder, 
unless absorbed by vegetation, is finally washed 
away. Nitrogen in the form of nitrates readily 
leaches through the soil. Nitrate of soda muy, 
therefore, well be applied as a top dressing 
during the growing season. 

The commercial fertilicers now in the market 
are the most desirable supplements and substi- 
tutes for stable manure that can be obtained by 
the farmer. In complete fertilsers the nitrogen, 
phosphorie acid, and potash are skillfully com- 
pounded in various proportions. They are ina 
finely ground and thoroughly commingled con- 
dition, can he applied by drilling, and can be 
easily mixed with the soil, Their value has been 
accurately determined by the various agricultural 
associations, and the interests of the farmer 
carefully protected, 
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THE CULTIVATION AND CURING OF 
TOBACCO, 
1. Soil and Climate. 

A light soil or sandy loam, well drained and 
containing an average amount of organic matter and 
rich in mineral matters is considered to be best 
suited for tobacco cultivation. 'Tob.eco grown on 
clay soils is too coarse and inferior in quality, but 
clay soils usually give heavy yields. Soils rich in 
organic matter or humus produce a better sort of 
tobacco of the kind fit for making cigars than clay 
solis. The principal tobacco-growing districts of 
Bengal are Rangpur, Cooch Behar, Jalpaiguri, 
Purnea, Darbhangs, Mymensingh, Nadia, Muzaff- 
arpur, Jessore and Manbhum Murshidabd, Dinaj- 
pur, Chittagong, Dacca, Tippera, Bhagalpur, Pabna, 
Monghyr, Cuttack, ete., named in order of im- 
portance. The Chittagong tobacco* commands 
the highest price in the market, viz., as much as 


“R22 per maund, tne Rangpur tobacco selling from 


R6 to R12 per maund. The tobacco of other 
districts enumerated above is sold at R3 to R7 per 
maund. Ignorance of the method of cultivation 
and of curing causes in many places inferiority in 
the quality of leaves, but the difference in flavour 
is, no doubt, also due to influences of the soils and 
climate.t 
2. Chemical Composition. 

Tobacco requires particulurly good soil and 
heavy manuring, as it is richer in nitrogen and in 
mineral constituents than almost any other crop, 
The composition of the leaves vary very much in 
both nitrogenous and ash constituents uccording 
to the richness of the soil or the amount of soluble 
plant food contained init. Theamount of nitrates 
in leaves may be as much as 10 per cent of the dry 
matter. The ash of Indian tobaccos varies between 
16 and 28 per cent, the greater part of which 
consists of carbonate of lime. The soluble portion 
of the ash chiefly consists of potash salts, the 
proportion varying from 5 to 85 per cent, 

The following table taken from Johnson’s ‘* How 
Crops Grow,” page 378, gives the average con- 
stituents of tobacco ash :— 

Percentage of ash... «. 24:08 
Composition of the Ash. 


Potash ... ba se ONG 
Soda... is peo GUL 
Magnesia aise -» 10°5 
Lime _... & coe ONO 
Phosphoric acid Boe seen! 130 
Sulphuric acid ain Bows Sse) 
Silicag sas. sae se SOLO 
Chlorine... o00 vo «= ASS 
100-00 


* The Chittagong Hill Tracts produce the best 
tobacco in Bengal. This is generally used for 
making cigars by the 1 urmese. ‘!'here are three 
varieties ; (1) Khao Doung; (2) Mri Kheoung, and 
(3) Rigri Kheoung. The excellence of these varieties 
of tobacco, it is said, is due to the speciality of the 
soil rather than to any peculiar mode of cultivation 
or of curing. The leaves are cured in the way in 
vogue in Rangpur and Jalpaiguri. 

t+ Cow-sheds are commonly used by the rayats for 


drying tobacco; this gives a bad flavour to the 
tobacco, 
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Potash should occur chiefly as carbonate (or 
ordinary wood-ash,)in the soil, and the richness of 
a soil for tobacco is chiefly due to the abundant 
presence of nitrogen, potash and lime, as nitrates, 
carbonates, sulphates and phosphates. Irom this 
it will appear that the most appropriate manures 
for the tobacco crop are ashes (or crude potassium 
carbonate), saltpetre, gypsum and lime. Bue as 
manuring is expensive, soils naturally rich ‘in 
nitrogenous and ash constitueuts, that is, very 
fertile soil should be chosen for growing this crop. 

3. Rotation. 

Tobacco is sometimes grown after juteor Indian 
corn has been harvested, but very often it forms 
the only crop of the year, It can be grown for 
three or four years successively on the same ground. 

4, Secd-Bed. 


The soil of the seed-bed is dug up with spade 
and manured with rotten cowdung and ashes and 
then raised artificially about 6 inches. When the 
ground has. been well pulverised, it is levelled. 
Seed is sown thin, so that each seedling muy have 

‘about one inck of space round it. After sowing, 
the seed is lightly covered up with earth. The 
seed-bed is kept covered with mats until ger- 
mination takes place. It is necsesary also to keep 
the seedlings protested from rain and heat of the 
sun. They may require to be watered at intervals 
of two or three days. Seed is generally sown in 
the middle of Bhadro (first week of September). 
In dry laterite soil it is best to do the sowing 
early, 2.e., about the second or third week of 
August. Half an ounce (14 tola) of seed is to be 
sown to produce plant required for one acre; but 
less invariably occurs owing to patches of seedlings 
growing too thick. It is therefore xdvisable to 
grow seedlings from one ounce of seed for one 
acre of lend. Sometimes ants do considerable 
damage to seed and seedlings when ashes sprinkled 
round and over the seed-bed prove efficacious. 


5. Preparation of Land. 

The soil for the tobacco cultivation should be 
prepared during the months of August and 
September. Hight to ten ploughings are necessary. 
Deep cultivation and thorough pulverisation of the 
soil are most important. The soil should be 
liberally manured with well-rotted cowdung and 
ashes. The soil is then to be leveiled with a light 
harrow. It is needless to say that even poor soil 
can be made to produce a good crop by proper 
tillage and heavy manuring. Soils destitute of 
potash, unmanured soilsor soils manured with flesh, 
humus, calcium chloride, magnesium chloride 
and potassium chloride produce a bad burning 
tobacco which is unsuitable for making cigars. 
The use of cowdung also should be avoided in 
raising tobacco for the manufacture of cigars, 
Potassium carbonate, saltpetre, potassium sulphate, 
and calcium sulphate (gypsum) are the best 
manures for tobacco intended for cigars, They 
give to the leaves a sweet flavour and burning 
quality. Gypsum is excellent as a top dresser, 
and its use is particularly recommended to Indian 
cultivators. Crops manured with it suffer less 
from the effects of drought and require less 
jrrigation, Gypsum is a byeproduct in the 
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manufacture of the zrated waters and can le ~ 


obtained very cheap,—at 4 to 8 annas per maund. 
The mineral manures are used generally from 24 
to 45 maunds per acre. Ordinary household ashes 
also are an excellent manure for tobacco. They 
contain a Jarge amount of potash and lime, and 
are particularly recommended for clay and humus 
soils, 
6. Transplanting. 

When the seedlings are about 3 inches high in 
the nursery, that is,-after they have shown three 
or four leaves, which takes place within six 
weeks from sowing time, they are fit for trans- 
plantation, The transplantation begins in the 
beginning of Aswin (the 3rd week of September), 
and extends as late as the end of Kartick (middle 
of November), Early planting is preferable, 
especially for dry climates. The seedlings should 
be planted in the evening 3 feet apart from one 
another. Smaller varieties, as Hingly, Motihari, 
ete., may be conveniently planted 2 feet apart. 
The transplanted young seedlings are to be care- 
fully watered for the first few days until they strike 
root. Irrigation may be afterwards necessary at 
intervals of about ten to twenty days, according to 
the nature of the soil, In Rangpur and Jal- 
paiguri a hand plough is repeatedly dragged by a 
man: alternately along and ecross the tobacco 
fields, which serves the purpose of hoeing and 
stirring the soil. This is done until the flower 
buds are seen. In places where artificial Irriga- 
tion is required, regular hoeing is wanted—twice 
after each irrigation, or four times in a month. 


7. After-treatment. 


A few days before the plants run to flower, 
their buds and lower leaves shoud be nipped off, 
and they should be so pruned that only eight 
leaves, and on no account more than ten, may be 
left to each plant from the top. In Jalpaiguri 
finely-powdered earth is used to stop bleeding or 
overflowing of sap from the broken parts imme- 
diately after pruning. This mode should be 
followed i other quarters. Plants reserved for 
seeding should be topped in this way, but left to 
flower and seed. The plants always bring forth 
shoots by the side of the stalks of leaves pruned, 
and care should be taken to prune off the shoots 
every now and again until the leaves are mature. 
The longer these buds and shoots are kept, the 
more injury is done to the leaves required to be 
gathered. —Indian Agricultursst. 


(To be concluded). 


ee 
GENERAL ITEMS. 

Senor V. Marcano, one of the leading medical 
authorities of Cuba, has discovered that the juice 
of the Pineapple materially aids in the digesting 
of the proteids of both animal and vegetable 
foodstuffs, while R. H. Chittenden, of the Con- 
necticut Academy of Sciences, asserts that the 
fresh Pineapple juice is a constant and powerful 
digestant of albuminous matters, acting in both 
alkaline and acid media, but more energetically 
in neutral than in either of the others. In fact, 
chemists have separated the active digestant 
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principle and put itiu the materia medica. This 
substance, closely analogous to pepsin, is known 
as bromelir, Pineapple juice has been found to 
be most efficacious in throat troubles and diph- 
theria, as the juice dissolves the fleshy tissue, 
such as is found in these ailments. A cure of 
diphtheria in a most marked and, in fact, 
abandoned case is reported in the Druggists’ Cur'- 
cular as follows:—‘For three or four years I 
have been hearing of the use of the Pineapple 
juice for the cure of diphtheria, but though little 
of it. Recently, however, it has taken better 
shape in the report of a case where the child was 
given up by the doctor, and a friend coming in 
"remarked that he had known children relieved by 
the Pineapple. The physician in attendance said, 
‘Get it and try it; itcandonoharm.’ A ripe 
Pineapple was got and the juice expressed and 
given in teaspoonful dosesslowly. It seemed to 
clear the throat, swallowing was much easier, and 
in a few hours the child was sleeping. Recovery 
followed. The Pineapple was used in a number 
of cases subsequently, with success, in the same 
neighbourhood, andthe people think it better 
than medicine.” In bronchitis, Pineapple juice 
hus been found to be excellent medicine by Dr. 
Flascher in softening the mucus. His formula is 
as follows: ‘‘Slice the fruit, sprinkle with 
sugar, heat to boiling and strain. Ihe dose cf 
syrup so obtained is about two tablespoonfuls,” 
fn Cuba the Pineapple is highly esteemed from 
the fact that it is in general use as a mild 
laxative. From the Pineapple itself pharmaceu- 
tical chemists have separated acrystalline sub- 
stance which they call mannitol, which is in 
active use in compounding prescribed medicines 
for throat and lung troubles. 

In reference to the polishing of rice we read 
in the Queensland Agricultural Jourual that 
according to the Grocer, fashion demands a bright 
lustre in rice placed on the European market, and 
this is secured by rubbing off a dull outer coating 
of the grain, which has been shown to have a 
food value nearly twice as great as therice grain 
after polishing. The polishing process, however, 
greatly improves the appearance of the grain, 
and it is now almost universally practised in 
cases where the rice is intended for the markets 
of the West. The material secured off is sold 
under the name of rice flour. The polishing 
is effected by friction against pieces of moose 
hide or sheep-skin, tanned and worked to a 
wonderful degree of softness, losely tacked round 
a double revolving cylinder of wood and wire 
gauze. After the polishing the rice goes to the 
separating and shifting screens, made of different 
sizes of gauze, by which it is graded before 
packing. 

The Banana seems much to the front at the 
present day, and comes in for a good deal of 
laudation: the banana plant, says M. de Lovedo, 
in El de Progress Mevico, will feed 150 men 
from the product of one hectare of land so planted ; 
while the same area in wheat would only 
supply food for six individuals; for the same 
space and under similar conditions of cultivation, 
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its produce is 40 times that of potatoes and 100 
times that of wheat. The fruit of the banana 
contains 72 per cent of water, 2°14 per cent of 
nitrogenous matter, and 22 per cent Of saccharine 
substances, the latter giving it its great nutritive 
quality. 

_ We have all heard of mpmmy wheat which 
is said to have been raised from grain found 
in the hands of Egyptian mummies some 3,000 
years old, and now comes the story which we 
read of in the Queensland Agricultural Journal 
of Mr. R. A. Stewart, a saddler of Kowes, Isle of 
Bute, growing peas from seed found in the 
tomb of an Egyptian king! A characteristic of 
this pea is that the white flowers have a beautiful 
red centre, surrounded by a white corona. The 
plants grew up strong and vigorous to a height of 
6 feet, the pods averaged 2 to 3 inches by half 
an inch, and the peas are said to be of excellent 
flavour. 


The chief Camphor-producing country is Formosa, 
where it is a Government monopoly. The reason 
for making it such appears to have been, among 
other reasons, the reckless destruction of trees 
and the great fluctuations in price, as well as the 
Want of uniformity in quality in the article 
previously. The Government has passed strict 
forest regulations, and by wire forest adminis- 
tration Formosa is capable of supplying the 
world with 6,000,000 or more pounds (English) 
of camphor annually. The quality is established, 
and the price fixed not only locally but abroad. 
Tenders are invited for the lowest price of sale in 
foreign markets, and in March, last year, the 
monopoly of sale in foreign markets was secured 
by Mr. TT. Arai of Messrs. Samuel, Samuel & Co. 
The above interesting facts are recorded in the 
Brisbane Courter. 

The Loutstana Cultivator referring to Indian 
corn says:—This wonderful plant that can so 
nearly supply all the food required for man 
and beast, bids fair to do still better in the early 
future. While it is now the dominant crop in 
American agriculture, it seems to promise even 
higher food values in the future. 1t stands 
supreme as a fattening food, and the basgsis of fat 
cattle and pigsin America, It is also fed largely 
to working animals, and analyses show that 
it contains sufficient protein to make it reasonably 
good food for them, though not so good as oats, 
the typical worker’s food, because of its high 
proportion of protein. This nitrogenous matter 
it found chiefly in the germ of Indian corn, hence 
the size of the germ in a measure indicates the 
proportion. 

If tomato plants show signs of disease by the 
unhealthy appearance of the leaves, or scabby 
fruit, they should be at once sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture of a streugth of 4 lbs. bluestone 
(sulphate of copper), 4 to 6 lbs. quick lime and 40 
gallons water. 


What does an inch of rain mean? Few persons 
have a definite idea. An acre, if calculated out, 
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will] prove to be 6,272,640 cquare inches. An inch 
deep of water on this acre will be as many cubic 
inches of water, which, at 231 to the gallon is 
equal to 27,154 gallons. This immerse quantity 
of water will weigh 228,190 Ibs. or 114 tons. 
One hundredth of an inch (:01) alone is equal to 
over one ton of water to the acre. 


It was reported in the Government News some 
time ago that for some unaccountable reason a 
large proportion of the rice grown in South-west 
Louisiana turned out red. ‘The coloured rice was 
found by chemists to be as nutritious as the 
white, buc still there is a prejudice against the 
former and this affected the selling price. 

The following recipes given by the Queensland 
Agricultural Journal to prevent rust: Melt one lb. 
lard and one ounce camphor. Skin the mixture 
carefully and stir in a sufficient quantity of 
black lead to give the metallic colour. After 
clearing machinery thoroughly, smear with the 
mixture and let it remain for a day and then 
rub clean with a soft cloth. 


Says the Sydney Mail:—Small particles of 
cinder and metal are constantly getting into the 
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eyes of engine-drivers and stokers. They have 
one invariable way of getting them out. No 
sooner has the driver of an engine got a nasty 
bit of grit in his eye, then his companicn, the 
stoker, opens the eyelids quite wide and licks 
out the unseen fragment—which might produce 
tragic results sometimes—with his tongue. The 
public knows little of this heroic remedy, but on 
every line in the world it is being applied every 
hour of the day, All surgeons recognise that this 
is often, with all their beautiful instrumente, 
the only way. And amongst the thousands of 
women connected with the English fishing trade 
who have to clean herrings it is also practised as 
the only method of getting ont of the human eye 
the very minute herring scales that lodge there 
and scon produce serious mischief if not removed. 


Four hundred ponnds weight of hen manure is 
equal in value to 2,4001b. of farmyard manure. 
In a ton of fowl manure analysis showed 48-60 Ib. 
phosphoric acid, 48 1b. potash, and 67 1b. nitrogen ; 
whilst farmyard manure contained only 6 Ib. 
phosphoric acid, 10 lb. potash, and 11 Ib, nitrogen 
inoneton. Much of the value of any manure 
depends upon its freshness, and whether it has 
been kept under cover and dry. 


x We 
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SOME CATERPILLAR PESTS OF THE 
THA PLANT.* 
(Concluded fiom page 874.) 

: 8O. 5.—THE ‘‘ MorowAsk KORALE 
NetTLe-crus.” Thosea recta, 
Hampson. 

The eggs of this species have 
not yet been observed, but they 
are probably laid upon the 
surface of the leaves, 

Caterpillar: lozenge-shaped, 


slug-like, of anapplegreen or yellowish-green colour, 
often with a series of irregular red patches on 
the back. Stinging spines arranged on small fuber- 
clesin a marginal and two dorsal series. Head 


- concealed on the under surface. The insect has no 


legs, but progresses ina slug like fashion. The fully 
grown caterpillar measures from3 to # inch in length, 
Coccon: dark brown, egg-shaped, compact, and 
smooth, attached either to the under surface of a tea 
leaf or in the angles of the twigs and stems. When 
the pest isat its height, the cocoons may be found 
inclusters on the twigs, the leaves of the trees having 
been completely devoured. Specimens kept in capti- 
vity remained as cocoons for from 17 to 21 days. 
Moth: grayish brown, with a rather furry body. The 
female has a blackish spotin the centre of the fore 
wing and two faint lines, one near the base and 
he other near the tip. The basal line stops short of 
the front or costal edge of the wing. The male 
has a darker patch at the base of the wing bounded 
by a short white streak which (as in the female) 
does not reach the costal edge. The male moth has 
an expanse of $ inch. The female is rather larger 
measuring slightly more than an inch across the ex- 
panded wings. The male may also be distinguished 
by the stouter (feathered) antennzx, the corresponding 
parts of the female being thread-like. (Excellent 
figures of the caterpillar, cocoon, and moth appeared 
in “The Indian Museum Notes,” Vol. IV., No. 2.) 


» *Royal Botanic Gardens’ Circular, No, 19, 


I have been acquainted with the present species 
as atea pest, for about eight years. A corresponue 
ent, writing inthe Ceylon Observer of July 27, says 
that he can remember a severe attack as far back as 
1885. I first received specimens from the Ambagas 
muwa district, where large acreages of tea were 
defoliated. I next heard of it from Balangodae 
The pest has probably asserted itself repeatedly in 
different districts, but the outbreak in Morowak korale 
seems to have caused a quite unprecedented scare. 
The superintendent of the estate on which it made 
its first appearance in that district has kindly sup« 
plied me withthe following particulars :— 


“T first noticed it on July 15; it was seen on about 
half an acre of tea. After two daysit had spread over 
about 3 acres, and then at the rate of about five acres a 
day over 25 acresoftea. [This rapid extension of 
the affected area could not have been caused by any 
actual migration of the army of caterpillars, which 
are sluggish andtravel very slowly. It is doubtful 
even if they wander far from thebush upon which 
they wereborn. It probably arose from successive 
batches of eggs hatching out on consecutive days, des 
posited by months which had dispersed from the centre 
of infection, where a smaller previous brood had undera 
gone its transformations unnoticed.—B.E.G.] The 
damage done wasnot of a permanent nature; but 
the caterpillars eat out almost every vestige of green 
leaf, and the whole 25 acres were stripped almost 
bare. When I found I could not prune quick enough 
to overtake its spread, I pruned broad belts round 
the area attacked, burning the prunings and sweep- 
ing the ground. I found the insects seemed unable to 
cross these belts, and asI pruned out allthe tea in- 
side it died fast, exposure to the sun and want of 
sustenanze apparently combining to kill it. 

“Tn about five weeks from its first appearance 
it had disappeared nearly entirely, although I found 
a few insects here and there in other parts of the 
estate. When, however, the young flush grew (about 
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five weeks after pruning) I found it covered with 
a@ minute form of the same insect. Under the lens 
it showed the same shape, colour, &c., as the original 
insect, and here andthere it grew to nearly full 
size after some days. I stripped all the young flush 
off for about four rounds, and after that it again 
disappeared and I have not been troubled with it 
since. [This renewed attack after pruning can only 
be accounted for by supposing that a number of the 
cocoons had escaped observation at the time of 
pruning, being possibly concealed in the angles of the 
stems and branches. These may have emerged as 
moths in three weeks’ time and, failing leaves for 
the purpose, laid their eggs on the bark of the pruned 
trees. The eggs would have hatched out in about 
10 days, when the young larvae would commence 
feeding on the new flush, It is doubtful if they 
would have thriven under these conditions, as these 
caterpillars usually prefer the more mature leaves 
and avoid the young flush—H, KH. G.] Icannot find 
out anything about its propagation, which has 
puzzled me completely. I could find no trace of 
the moth; buton all the trees attacked small round 
cocoons, black, about the size of a pea, with a smooth 
bark-like shell and a neat little trap-door at the top. 
were deposited thickly where the branches forked, 
. 1 was astonished to find that whereas at first in- 
sects about half or three-quarters size emerged 
from these shells, later on a considerable proportion 
of them hatched out a grub-like winged insect, 
something like a white ant, but with small wings. 
I found, moreover, that as the full-sized insects 
died they shrivelled up, andin many cases I found 
small white lice-like insects clinging to the carcasses. 
Iam inclinedto thinkit was from these that the 
very small grubs which attacked my young flush 
came.” 


There must have been some error of observation 
there. The insect develops in quite the normal way, 
from egg to caterpillar, caterpillar to chrysalis (en- 
closed in its cocoon), and finally chrysalis to wiuged 
‘moth. It is possible that some confusion may have 
arisen from cocoons having been broken open, when 
the caterpillar, reduced in size, would be observed 
‘awaiting its transformation into the chrysalis stage. 
I cannot explain the ‘‘ grub-like winged insects,” 
unless they could have been the newly-hatched 
moths, before their wings had properly expanded. 
‘The “ white lice-like insects ’’ were undoubtedly mites, 
which quickly swarm apon such dead matter, and 
could, of course, have had no connection with the 
subsequent brood of small caterpillars, 


Before this outbreak could have assumed the 
proportions described in the above correspondence, 
there must have been at least two earlier and smaller 
broods. I can only repeat my warning—to keep a 
good look-out for these preliminary broods, and des- 
troy them before they have had time to gain ground. 
“When the pest is at its height, if the attacked 
field is nearing the proper time, pruning will be the 
best remedy, care being taken to effectually destroy 
all the prunings, and to search for and remove. ail 
cocoons atlached to the stems of the trees. If the 
field is only just coming into bearing, the foliage 
may be thoroughly sprayed with arsenate of lead or 
some similar insecticide, which will poison the leaves 
and the caterpillars feeding upon them. No leaf 
should be plucked from such trees for at least 14 
days. The actual leaves that will then be taken 
will have been disclosed since the application of the 
poison, 

No. 6.—Tus Green Nerrie-crus,” Thosea cana 


Wik. 


The caterpillar of this moth is practically indis- 
tinguishable either inform or colour from that of 
Thosea recta described above. It is perhaps more 
usually without the red patches on the back, but 
this character is very variable in both species. The 
two insects have similar hakits and appear to be 
equally destructive, 
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The moth of 7. cana may be distinguished by its 
more uniform grayish-brown colour and by the 
absence of the short white-streak which marks the 
fore-wing of 7’. recta. 1’. cana has two indistinct brow- 
nish lines accross the wing, with a small brown 
speck in the space between them* 

Ihave recently received specimens from the Kelani 
Valley district, where the pest appearsto have been 
prevaient for more than a year, and to have steadily 
increased its area of attack in spite of persistent 
attempts to check it by handpicking. My corre- 
spondent wrote as followsin March of the present 
year :— 

“The insect is jnst now present in great numbers 
Iam catching as many as 2,000 per cooly. Itattacks 
the same field every time, a somewhat poor jat of 
tea, appearing—as far as I can make out—about 
every twoor threemonths. Sick and small bushes 
are quite denuded of leaves. On healthy trees the 
leaves are almost eaten through, a thin skin only 
being left on upperside of leaf. {This is the work 
of the quite young caterpillars. The older insects 
will eat right through the leaf.—EK.E.G].) This in- 
sect appears to me to change colour as it grows, being 
at nen green with vith with a somewhat trans- 
parent appearance. isis just before pupation.— 
E.E.G.] I can tind no boone nor aie aeane 
insect seems to comeallat once. (‘the eggs would 
be extremely difficult to detect. The cocoons are 
probably attached to the stems.—E.H.G.] Healthy 
Indigenous tea adjoining the fields attacked has so 
far escaped, with the exception of a very few indivi- 
dual trees. For the past three weeks we have had 
a most severe drought, and this attack is, I think, 
the worst I have experienced. A portion has just 
been cut across and allowed torun up again. Out 
of an area of 635 acres, all in one block, two fields 
only, one of 100 acres (23 years) and another of 100 
acres (14 year), are attacked. A field in which the 
insect first appeared is now quite free.” 

An examination of particulars of rainfall supplied 
by the same correspondent for the year 1899 seems 
to show that the pest was at its height during the 
S,W. monsoon. April, with 20:35 inches ; May, 27°55 : 
June, 21°52; July, 10-72; and August, 5°47, are brac- 
ketted together with the remark that the caterpillars 
were very numerous over 80 acres, ard that the collect- 
ing coolies were bringing in from 1,000 to 1,200 in- 
sects apiece. In September, October, and November, 
though a larger area was involved, the caterpillars 
are reported as being ‘‘ not nearly so numerous,” 

In the abcve case large numbers of coolies have 
been employed in collecting and destroying the cater- 
pillars, but apparently with little success in check- 
ing the attack. The fact is, that when once the 
pest has attained such vast proportions, it is almost 
impossibleto eradicate it by artificial means. Onee 
hundredth part of the same energy applied at the 
time ofthe earliest broods would have been much 


“more effective. In young ter, such as the above, 


whichis notin plucking, spraying with some arsenica] 
compound could be freely employed without any 
possible danger. 

No. 7.-Tue ‘“Frincep Netrir-crus,’ Natada 
nararva, Moore, 

Egg; very in conspicuous, oval, flattened scarcely 
raised above surface of leaf, very pale green, 
transparent, showing the colour of the leaf through 
it. They are laid singly on the upper surface of a 
tea leaf, and can only be distinguished by holding the 
leaf at anangle, when the surface of the eggs shine 
with a metallic iridescence, 


Caterpillar; varying in colour, pale green, yellowish 
green, or whitish green, often with a broad reddish 
brown or purplish stripe on the back, which is con- 
stricted or interrupted ata point near the middle 
and again near the hinder extremity. This dorsal 
stripe has usually a darker outline of the same tint- 
All round the margin is a fringe of long pointed 
tubercles bearing tufts of stinging spines, and a row 
of smaller spiniferous tubercles on each side of the 
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dorsal stripe. The spines on three or four of the 
tufts on Seah side nea the head are blackish; all 
the others are green. ‘I'he head, as usual in this 
~ family, can be withdrawn into a little pocket, and the 
caterpillar has nolegs. When fullgrown it is little 
more than half aninch in length, It rests on the 
ander surface of the leaves. : 

Oocoon; broadly oval, almost globular, dull reddish- 
brown, smooth, The moth escapes by a lid-like 
Opening at one end, The cocoons are attached 
either to the leaves or twigs of the plant, or to the 
fallen leaves and rubbish below the tea, 

Moth; male, pale ochreous, the middle of the 
fore-wing covered by a reddish brown patch, in the 
centre of whichisa black spot, Antenne strongly 
feathered. Expanse 2inch. Female, dull brownish- 


ochreous, fore-wing darker, Antenne  thread-like, 
Expanse 1 inch. 
Moths in captivity emerged from the cocoons 


after 17 days, ; 

The Uva tea districts seem to enjoy almost a 
monopoly of this species as a tea pest. Though it 
is a widely distributed insect throughout the Island, 
and certainly occurs in all the tea districts, yet. I 
have received no reports of damage to tea or ofits 
occurrence in unusual numbers ne Pentre 

rovince.* My first acquaintance wi it—in its 
eiaees of apes eae November, 1897, when I 
received specimens from Badulla. And quite recently 
several estates in Passara have suffered severely 
from the same insect. A correspondent writing on 

January, says:— ; 
Hee et was ft notired on this estate early in 
Ju‘ty last year, when the caterpillars were half-grown, 
alolng the roadsides, under the Grevilla trees, They 
yadnally spread over almost the whole | estate, 
e ripping about 100 acres of all leaves. For some 
time 500 coolies were collecting a bushel a day of the 
cocoons from under the fallen leavee. They seem to 
turn to chrysalis, moth, and caterpillar simultaneously 
in all parts of the estate, and run through the 
changes of their existence in about two months. 
Early last November, in many of the fields, clouds 
of the moths appeared at dusk. The moths were i 
existence also early inSeptember, They completely 
disappeared for about three weeks while the eggs 
were hatching. I have never identified the eggs. 
At the time Iwrite there are still a few cater 
pillars to be found, but i hope, if January cone 
tinues wet, the damp may kill the survivors, as 4 
has done before. ptouud them also on many jungle 
he tea fields.” 2 
Se etrrcspoadent adds memoranda of the monthly 
rainfall, from which it appears that the broods of 
July ‘August, and-September occurred during one 
spell of comparatively dry weather, but the pecod 
that was so noticeable early in November sollowed 
a distinctly wet month, October showing a fall o 

E i Eb eo. 
Benet cf the present yearI personally visited 
the Passara district andthe estates that had been 
subject tothis pest. The bushes had completely 
zecoverea from the attack, and no permanent dam- 
age was noticeable. The superintendent, however, 
was of opinion that there was not such good wood 
to cut intoat the next pruning as should haze 
been found in ahealthy field. I was informed that 
the cocoons were nearly always found under fallen 
leaves b elowthe bushes—often attached in clusters 
of five or six to Geae rasa deoyess seldom on 

x twigs of the growing plant. : 
eDuace ny ae moths of Natada nararia were 
flocking into the verandahs of the bungalow at dusk, 
attracted by thelights. 1 experimented with a simple 
moth-trap, a coconut lamp in the middle of a basin 
of water. But very few moths were captured in 
this way, possibly owing to the presence of a bril- 
liant moon at the time. This plan should be tried 
again on moonless nights. 


~* Specimens have since been received from the 
Rangalla district, 
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No. 8.—Tux “ Rep Stue,” Heterusia cingala, Moore® 

Egg: narrow, elongate, very pale yellow. I have 
never found the eggs in situ in the field, But some 
moths that were kept in a breeding cage for the 
purpose of study deposited their eggs loosely on the 
floor of the cage. It is possible that in nature 
they are deposited in crevices of the ground at the 
foot of the plants upon which the caterpillar is to 
feed, The young larve hatch out in four weeks’ time, 

Caterpillar: broad and comparative'y short. 
Browaish red to bright brick red. With six longi- 
tudinal series of small tubercles, on the summits 
of which are two or three short hairs and one or 
two pores which secrete a globule of clear viscid 
fluid, giving a dewy appearance to the living catere 
pillar, There are tne normal number of legs, six 
on the front ard ten on the hinder part of the 
body. Length of full-grown caterpillar slightly over 
one inch, 

The cocoon is formed in the fold of aleaf. Itia 
tough and closely woven, of a pinkish straw colour, 
It contains a creamy white chrysalis. Caterpillars 
that formed their cocoons in my breeding cage on 
January 2 emerged as moths on the 22nd of the same 
month. 

Moth: fore-wing black with metallic green re- 
flections, with a creamy white patch at the base, 
a broad creamy white bar just before the middle, 
and some creamy white spots towards the extremity. 
Hind-wing peacock blue suffused with black, with a 
very broad pale primrose-yellow band across the 
middle, and some yellowish spots towards the extre- 
mity. Anterior half of the body peacock blue and 
black, posterior half bright yeilow. Inthe male the 
antenns are broadly, in the female narrowly, 
feathered, The expanded wings measure ]{ inch in 
the male and 14 inch in the female, 

The moth flies in the daytime, and might easily 
be mistaken for a butterfly on accoant of its bright 
colours, When handled it emits some frothy matter 
which has astrong pungent smell very like that of 
the English ladybird beetle. which is thought to 
afford the insect protection by making it distasteful 
to birds, &ce, I have received reports of injury by 
this pest from the Pussellawa, Pundalu-oya. and 
Rangalla districts, and more recently from Passara 
and Lunugala. On some estates in the latter dis- 
trict the attack appears to have been very severe. 
Acres of tea bushes were completely defoliated, and 
the affected fields were said to have looked a3 if 
they had been burnt, The caterpillars were observed 
in large nombers in November, in the following 
January, and again in April; Ihave been unable to 
determine the exact length of the caterpillar stage, 
but the complete life-history of the insect appears 
to occupy about ten weeks. 

These caterpillars have no stinging hairs, and may 
be handled without any unpleasant results. They 
should be collected and destroyed whenever seen, to- 
gethe: with the cocoons, and all dead leaves should 
be swept up from below the bushes and burned, 

The caterpillars are fortunately subject to the 
attacks of a parasitic fly (Haorista heterusic, Coquillet.) 
This fly fastens its eggs upon the back of the 
caterpillar, the young maggots penetra.e the body 
of their host and feed upon its contents, taking 
care not to touch any vital spot until they are 
ready to undergo their own transformations, The 
diseased caterpillar has usaally sufficient strength 
to spin its cocoon, but collapses without turning 
into a chrysalis, The sudden disappearence of this 
pest, after reaching its climax is usually due tothe 
work of this useful parasi_.e, though sometimes # 
bacterial disease is still more effectual in the work 
of extermination, 


Bacworms AND Fsccotworms, 


These are the larvae of various species of moths 
belonging tothe family Psychide, They have all 
very similar habits, though differing considerably 
in appearance. The caterpillars construct for them 
selves cases in which they pass the greater part of 
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their existence. In fact, the female insect never 
leaves its case, but lays its eggs and dies inside 
it. These cases have always a strong foundation of 
finely woven silk in the form of a tube which 
closely envelopes the caterpillar, but differert species 
embellish the outsides of their cases in different 
fashions, Some (e,g, Clania crameri) arrange small 
twigs longitudinally all round, till the whole has the 
appearence of a small faggot of sticks. Clana 
wvariegata sometimes adopts the faggot form, and at 
other times uses large pieces of leaf as an outside 
covering. Another species fastens short lengths of 
twig side by side in a spiral, Another places the 

‘minute sticks transversely, forming a four-sided 
-case, Psyche ninor adopts a chevaux-de fiise-pattern 

of erect fibres and pieces of grass, and occassion- 

ally adds some minute snail shells by way of orna- 
ment, And a large number of the smaller species 
have smooth cases partly constructed of minute 
pieces of bark and lichens. As the caterpillar in- 
_creases in size,the case is let out from time to 
time and fresh material worked in. When feeding 
only the head and front part of the body is extended, 

the case meanwhile being moored to the leaf by a 

thin silken cable, At the slightest alarm the head is 
-retracted and a flexible curtain is drawn tightly 
_across the entrance. When the time for its resting 
_stage arrives, the caterpillar firmly anchors the case 
_to aleaf or twig and clcses the mouth of the tube 

with silk. It then turns round inside the case with 
its head towards the hinder opening of the tube, and 
- changes to a chrysalis in this position. If the insect 
happens to bea male, it will eventually (in from two 

to. six weeks’ time) emerge asa moth, usnally of a 

dull b:ownish or blackish colour, sometimes with 
_ colourless transparent wings. But the female insect 

does not leave her dwelling. She shuffles off the 
chrysalis skin, inside the case and awaits there the 
atteniions of the male. As the head of the female 
is next the only available entrance to the tube, and 
her body being some five or six times as large as 
that of the male, it follows that her partner must 
be possessed of avery flexible and extensile organ; 
acd we find that tre abdominal segments of the 
male moth are accordingly capable of very great 
longitudinal extension to meet the special circum- 
_ stances. After impregnation thefemale deposits her 
_ eggs—atill within the case—and dies. It is said that 
the young larve make their first meal from the dried 
carcase of their parent. They then emerge invo day- 
light and soon build small tubes for their individual 
protection. 

From the factthat the females are wingless, it is 
evident that these pests can spread only in the 
caterpillar stage. It is probable that the very young 
larve are distvibuted by attaching themselves to the 
coolies’ clothing, or they may be carried for some 
distance by the wind. Otherwise it would require a 
very considerable time before a large field could be 
affected from a given centre. : 


No. 9.—Tue “ Smaut Bacworm,” Psyche (Manatha) 
albines, Moore. 

It is this species that gives the most trouble on 
tea estates. The caterpillar lives in a conical grayish 
case, with afew fragments of bark or leaves attached 
to the outside. 


Tne male moth is dark brown, with white feet 
(wherce the specific name). It has a wing expanse 
of #inch. The female moth is a whitish, fleshy, 
grub-like insect, merely a bag of eggs. It remains 
concealed within its larval case. 


This insect has frequently been reported as des- 
tructive to tea plants in new clearings in the Kelani 
Valley districts. After defoliating the plants it does 
still further mischief by gnawing off the bark. 
Hand-picking is the only practical remedy. Plants 
in which the bark has been eaten away must be 
cut back below the injured part. i 

No, 10,—Tun “ Larcu Baaworm,” Clama variegata 
Snell, 
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This species is sometimes troublesome on local 
patches, but seldom affectsany large acreage, 

The caterpillar is enclosed in a bag of grayish silk, 
to which large pieces of leaves and an occasional 
twig are often attached. The male insect usually 
covers its case with pieces of twig, turning itself 
into a miniature faggot. But the larger-bodied 
female seems to find the cack-like case the more 
comfortable form. It remains there till it dies. 

The male moth has rather narrow pointed wings, 
streaked with different shades of brown. Expanse 
1Zinch. It is seldom seen, the females being much 
the more common, 

The species occurs commonly throughont the tea 
districts, and has been reported as defoliating small 
groups of bushes; but being a large insectit is easily 
seen, and should be collected and destroyed when- 
ever observed. 

No, 11.—Tue “Twice Carerrmnar,” Boarmia Bhur- 
mitra, Wik, 

The caterpillar has exactly the appearance of a 
dry twig when at rest. It belongs to the family of 
Geometiide or ‘* Luopers,’ which have only two pairs, 
of legs at the hinder extremity of the body and 
progress ina leech-like fashion. When at rest they 
clasp a branch with these terminal feet and extend 
the body rigidly, in which position they are almost 
indistinguishable from a dead twig. The colour of 
the insect assists the deception, being mottled and 
streaked in different shades of brown. A full-grown 
caterpillar measures 1} inch. 

The chrysalis is formed just below the surface of 
the ground. It isof a reddish colour, smooth and 
glossy. It remains in this stagefor about 14 days. 

The moth is very pale brown, minutely specked 
and spotted with darker markings which form wavy 
lines across the wings. Expanse from 14 to12 inch, 
The mothsrest, during the daytime, flittened against 
a tree trunk or rock, with wings expanded, in 
which position their colour harmonizes remarkably 
with their surroundings. 

I have been unable to locate the position in which 
the eggs are deposited, 

_ Although this insect has been observed commonly 
in Ceylon for a great number of years, it is only 
within the last month that it has been brought to 
my notice as an insest pest. Its work onan estate 
ia the Kandy district has now well earned for it 
this reputation, I was able to pay a personal visit to 
the place, and found the caterpillars simply swarm- 
ing on the tea, which they were rapidly d2foliating, 
I was shown a large Grevillea clearing, across half of 
which the plague of caterpillars had swept. They 
had_ stripped these trees bare, together with the young 
Cardamom plants growing below them, and had treated 
several Iron-bark Gums in the same manner. On 
turning up the ground underneath the Grevill:as, 
the chrysalides were found in large numbers just 
below the surface. The manager of the property has 
given me the following history of the pest, as observed 
by himself. It has been noticed on this particular 
Grevillea clearing for the previous three years, but 
toa smaller extent, increasing its area of attack 
each consecutive year. It usually appears in + ebruary 
and disappears during the rainy season. The pest 
always starts at the top of the ridge and works Jown- 
hill, directly against the prevailing wind. In the 
present year the plague of caterpillars continued 
well in August, at which time the moths were 
appearing in thousands, coolies being «mployed to 
catch them as they were re ting on the bark of the 
trees. Over 50,000 were said to have been destroyed 
in this maunerin the space of one week, a single 
cooly bringing in sometimes nearly a thousand 
moths. The showery weather greatly assisted im 
the success of this work, as the moths are sluggish 
at such times and donot readily take wing. The 
manager was advised to prune the zone of tea upon 
which the caterpillars were then feeding and to fork 
lime into the soil with a view tothe destruction of 
the chrysalides- All prunings were to be burned or 
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buried. At the time of my visit it was noticed that 
large numbers of the caterpillars were dying, attacked 
by some fungal disease that had an extraordinarily 
rapid action. Apparently healthy specimens collected 
that morning were dead and covered with fungus 
ten hours later. 

The fact that this pest makes its first appearance, 
each year, on full-grown Grevillea trees will make 
it difficult tostamp it out at its commencement 
without sacrificing such trees. The spread of the 
pest is not due to an actual migration of the cater- 
pillars, but to the fact that the moths move onwards 
and lay their eggs where there is food for the future 
larve. Between the months of February and July, 
the period when the pest is usually prevalent, there 
have probably been three or four distinct generations. 
It has not yet been determined what becomes of the 
insects during the rest of the year. This is a point 
that requires investigation. It is possible that a 
few individuals carry on the breed. Or it is again 
possible that eggs laidin July and August may re- 
main dormant until the following February. 

_ There are several other caterpillars that attack 

and do acertain amount of injury to the tea plant, e.g:— 

The Tea Borer, Zeuzera coffee, Nietner 
The Cutworm, Agrotis suffusa, Hubner, 
The Yellow Tussock. Dasychira, horsfieldi, Sauna. 
The Small Tussock, Urgyva postica, Walker. 
The Atlas Moth, Attacus, atlas, Linn. 
The Lobster Caterpillar, Stauropus alternus Wal. 

But the present circular deals more particularly 
with those that have been found to occur in such 
numbers as to seriously affect the crop. 

Tn concJusion, I would again emphasize the import- 
ance of being beforehand with the caterpillars. 
Stamp out the earlier broods before they have time 
to breed and to extend their area of operation ; pluck 
_ off all folded and twisted leaves as regularly as 
‘“banji’’ is now removed; and encourage coolies and 
kanganies to observe and report the earliest appearance 
of any caterpillars on the tea. Specimens of every 
caterpillar pest shouldbe sent into the Hntomolo- 
gical Department for identification. 

HK. Ernest GREEN, 
Government Entomologist. 
Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Peradeniya, August 15, 1900. 


——— —> 
TRANSPLANTING LARGE MANGO-TREES. 


Most men have their own particular way of removing 
and replanting trees of large dimensions, but to 
those who have not essayed the task this appears 
a big job to tackle, It is for such persons these 
remarks are intended. ‘The writer makes no preten- 
sions to a special knowledge of ithe subject, but 
having successfully removed and replanted a number 
of large-sized mango-trees, the method adopted is 
here given for what it is worth. 

Of course, there is a great deal to be taken into 
consideration to insure success, especially if it be 
intended that the tree shall retain its foliage. If 
this is not a consideration, the top may be cut back, 
and the labour of removing considerably lessened ; 
and thus the risk of losing the tree reduced to a 
minimum. If the tree is taken from a warm friable 
soil, and from a secluded position, and replanted 
in a position having all these favourable conditions 
reversed, success cannot be expected. If the soil is 
the only thing that is likely to militate against 
success, the unsuitable soil may be taken out and 
good soil be substituted for the reception of the 
tree. If the tree is removed from where it enjoyed 
all the moisture it required, and is placed ina dry 
position, and then neglected, total or partial failure 
will result. If the last condition is reversed, success 
is certain. Granted that these, and many other 
little matters which generally appeal to common 
reason, are carefully thought out beforehand, the 
work, instead of being a trouble, will proceed with 
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a fascinating pleasure, and, having succeeded, the 
man is justly proud of his accomplishment, 

A strong box, measuring 30 inches square by 20 
inches deep inside measurement, will do for trees 
having a height of from 8 to 12 feet and a corres- 
ponding diameter measure through the top; 10-inch 
by l-inch pine boards will @o for the sides and ends. 
The ends of the box will be exactly 30 inches long; 
the sides will measure just 88 inches long, You 
will want eight pieces of 3x 2 hardwood, 20 inches 
long; two for each corner. The ends of the box 
must be nailed on to the edge of the hardwood 
pieces; the sides to the hardwood on their flat, and 
all flush with the pine. You will observe the ends 
of the box are nailed to the hardwood on their edges; 
this brings the thickness to 4 inches at each end, 
so that, when the ends are put in, this takes up 
the 8 inches allowed on the sides, making inside 
measure 30 inches square, and outside 38 inches by 
32 inches, with the four corners bolted together on 
the outside. Having made the sides and ends, stand 
the two sides up—the hardwood outside— and put 
in the ends, hardwood outside. This brings all the 
hardwood pieces flat together, with l-inch thickness 
of pine between them. Now cramp the corners to- 
gether on an even floor, and bore 3-holes 5 incheg 
from the top and 5 inches from the bottom, and 
bolt together; 54 inches by 23-inch bolts will do 
nicely. When you are nailing the pine to the hard- 
wood, avoid driving nails where the bolt-holes will 
be, and be sure not to split the hardwood with the 
nails, Now you have a box without top or bottom 
as yet. These will be mentioned later on. You need 
not bolt one end in, as this will have to be done 
after it is placed around the tree to ba taken up. 

How the Tree is Taken up.—Place the three sides 
of the bax round the tree, and bolt in the end. 
See that it is all tightly screwed up, and square it 
so that the trunk of the tree is in the middle. Now 
proceed to cut away the soil all round the outside 
of the box, and, as every 3 or 4 inches are removed, 
drive down the box with a wooden maul, striking 
on the hardwood corners. A little judgment will be 
necessary, as the sole object is to get a solid cube 
of unkroken soil compressed inside the box. Should 
you encounter stones that will be in the way of the 
box going down, they must be carefully taken out, 
As soon as you uncover a root, cut it clean through 
with # chisel and mallet, so that the bottom edge 
of the box does not grind on it as it goes down. 
If you sever the roots as soonas they are visible, 
and without removing any more soil, there is a firm 
bottom to.cut on, and less injury will be done to 
the roots and cube inside the box. Continue 
cutting away the soil, and driving down the box till 
it is down level with the surface. (If the soil has 
been banked up around the tree, 1t should be removed 
and made level before the box is placed in position. 
Even then it may be found necessary to sink the 
box below the surface to get in all the side roots, 
but not to the detriment of tke surface roots.) You 
may now nail on the cover, from which it will be 
necessary to cut out two half-circles to fit the trunk 
in. Pack some grass or bagging tight between the 
edge of the boards and the trunk to act as a fender 
to prevent injury to the bark. Having put on the 
cover, you may excavate 1 foot deeper all round 
the box, giving yourself plenty of room and keeping 
the loose soil well out of your way. Now undermine 
the box on whichever side you intend to let the tree 
down (for the tree and box must come down «n 
its side so that the bottom may be nailed on). While 
you are undermining the box, and before you aticmpt 
to let down the tree, see that all the tap-roots are 
carefully cut through; for if any are left uncut when 
the tree comes down, they will pull the cube partly 
through the bottom of the box. This precaution 
will prevent unnecessary forms of speech and much 
waste of time, 

It will be just as well to prop up the front of 
the cube to preyent the tree coming down unex- 
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ctedly. Of course, you see the necessity of clear- 
ae Baas plenty of soil to allow the top of the tree 
to fall into a bollow space. If this is not done the 
tree, when down, will lie at an angle which will 
make it very awkward to trim off the soil and roots. 
We will suppose the tree, with the cube inside the 
box, is now lying on its broad side. Then proceed 
to cut away all the soil that is protruding beyond 
the bottom edges of the box. Cut the soil off nicely 
square across, and then whatever roots there are 
can be sawn off level with the soil The bottom 
may now be nailed on and the tree up-ended. 


If the sun is hot it soon suffers while lying down, 
for the under surfaces of the leaves are tender and 
quickly scald. Hence the necessity of getting the 
tree upright again as expeditiously as possible. Be- 
fore beginning operations, it will be as well to have 
a look round to see how near you can get to the 
tree and which position will be best for getting it 
into the dray. You will want strong hardwood 
skids—4 inches by 4 inches by 18 feet long will 
do. ‘The ends of these may be placed under the 
box before the tree is up-ended, with the other ends 
of the skids resting about 18 inches on the dray ; 

-a roller is placed on the bottom of the dray at 
the ends of the skids, it will land the box well forward 
with little effort. 


The dray must be well propped up fore and aft, 
and the wheels can be left down into the soil to 
reduce the incline. If the ruts are dug out the 
shape of the wheels, it will keep all steady, The 
soil can be cut away from the front of the wheels 
when you are ready to start away with the tree. 
Greasing the skids will help considerably. All lever 
movements must be made with great steadiness and 


recaution, especially when the tree is about midway 
on the skids, for if too much play is allowed, and 
a gust of wind comes along at the same time, an 
accident may result. Pieces of 3 by 1 hardwood 
battens nailed on the bottom flush with the outside 
edges will keep the box nicely square on the skids 
while you are levering the tree into the dray, which 
to the uninitiated looks a dangerous job. ‘These 


i of battens are just as useful to subsequently 
Fide the tree dowu the skids off the dray. 


lant the Tree.—Having placed the dray within 
mau He feet of the spot where the tree is to be 
planted, put one end of each skid under the box, 
the other ends to reach the hole, but to one side 
of it then slide the box gently down the skids till 
it reaches the ground. Now turn it over on its 
broad side with the bottom of the box presented to 
the hole it is to be planted in, with 2 or 3 inches 
hanging over. Prise the bottom off with the crowbar, 
and up-end the tree. This requires small effort, as 
the top will about balance the box. The tree being 
now upright in its new home, you can take the 


nuts off the bolts, and prise the box asunder with | 


par. Lift the pieces out, and fill in the hole 
Be 8 tne tree. If, when you are prising the box 
apart, you see the cube of earth is likely to fall to 
pieces, remove one side only, fill in that side, then 
take out another, and fill that in till it is all done* 
Tf a number of trees are to be shifted, the top and 
bottom of the box should be bolted together instead 
of nailing, For this purpose use 3-inch iron rods 
screwed down 2 inches at each end with nuts and 
washers to fit. The rods will need to be 24 inches 
long. The bottom, in this case, should be hard- 
weod, and the battens before mentioned can be 
parmanently fixed on the outside boards. Whether the 
top and bottorn are nailed ox bolted on, it will be neces- 
gary to cut the boards longer than the width of the box 
to allow for any bulging that may possibly occur, 
If bolts ave to be used, the holes should be slotted 
quite 1 inch long, Now, as the top and bottom 
cannot be put on at the same time, it will be best 
to screw on the top, temporarily putting the screws 
between the slots. The total cost of taking up and 
eplanting a tree such a8 shown on the dray (box 
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included), amonnted to £2. One man succeeded in 
doing all the work of the tree on the dray withe 
out any help whatever. 


[A precisely similar interesting process is adopted 
in Paris, where very large trees are often trans- 
planted. The Fvench foresters think nothing of 
transplanting trees 20 to 30 feet high with a corres- 
ponding diameter.—Ed. @9,A.J.] 


ee 
ORANGE GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. 


To those who are interested in fruit-growing, one of 
the most interesting sights in one of the two great 
horticultural tents inthe late Paris Exhibition, was 
the display of fruit staged by the Arlington Heights 
Fruit Company. Ifone can believe literally every 
thing which has been said and written about Riverside 
‘the greatest Orange growing district on earth,” this 
place comes nearest tothe earthly paradise of which 
the medizval poets and prose writers dreamed and 
spoke, Its advantages are bewilderingly numerous, 
and, inter alia, “‘it has no millionaires and no pau- 
pers.” The delights of Riverside, and the enterprise 
of the Arlington Heights Fruit Company are duly 
set forth in a dainty little pamphlet, and when our 
dear cousins across the water take up the cudgel—in 
this case itis a pen, we know that they are not going 
to be unpleasantly modest about their own achieve- 
ments. The present writer would gladly respond to 
the ‘‘ Greeting and invitation trom Riverside,” but the 
little pamphlet is silent on the ‘incidentals’ of 
passage-money and hotel bills! But the facts quoted 
in the pamphlet are of very great interest, and Cali- 
fornia is undoubtedly a wonderful country, whilst 
‘“« Riverside is the exponent and example of the bighest 
development in California—material, moral, social, 
intellectual.’’ He must be a cantankerous person 
who wants more thanthis. Mr. Chauncy M. Depew 
tells us that aman who owns 30 acresin California 
is a country gentleman. ‘‘ He does just about work 
enough to keep himself in good physical coudition 
and class from 3,000 dollars to 4,000 dollars a year. I 
know one man who makes 3,000 dollars a year on 10 
acres of ground. They press the button, and Nature 
does the rest.” 


The orchard area of Riverside is 30 square miles, or 
19,200 acres,in which are growing 1,536,000 Orange- 
trees, so that until some other district can adduce 
figures in excess of these, the claim of Riverside to be 
the greatest Orange-growing locality in the world 
must remain undisputed. These trees planted 20 feet 
apart, and the produce for this season is estimated 
at about 318,024,000 Oranges, and the product of this 
district is stated to be one-third of the output of the 
State. The money value of this enormous quantity is 
calculated at 6,000,000 dollars, or an average of over 
671 dollars for every man, woman, and child, in the 
district. Although Oranges are chipped from River- 
side every month in the year, the bulk of the crop is 
exported between Dec. 1 and May 1. Riverside is 
especially favourable for the cultivation of the Orange 
for it has all the essential elements of success; an 
ample water supply, the proper soil, the right altitude, 
and the absence offogs. The selling value of Orange 
(bearing) groves vary from 500 to 2000 dollars per 
acre. The most favoured variety in the Riverside 
district—where indeedit may be said to have been 
raised—is the Riverside Washington Navel, the king 
of Oranges; it has stood the test of twenty-five years 
cultivation, and maintains its superiority. 


Riverside, in its Magnolia and Victoria Avenues, 
possesses *‘ two of the most famous avenues inthe 
world ;” their combined length is 20 miles, mostly 
through continuous Orange-groves, and within the 
limits of the city ; whilst in the city park may be 
seen the largest and finest collection of Cacti in 
America, “if not in the world.” 


W. Roberts.— 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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RUBBER TRADE IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


With reference tothe report on the rubber- 
trees of the colony, Mr. Quelch said he found 
on enquiry that a report corresponding in detail 
to what the Society wanted, was being prepared 
by Mr. Jenman forthe Government, and as it 
would be possible to secure copies of this report, 
all he had judged it desirable to do was to pre- 
pare a short report merely, which might be 
distributed in the meantime to those enquiring 
about rubber-trees. He then read the following 
report, for which a vote of thanks was passed :— 

The rubber trees of the colony may be classed 
under two heads, namely, those that yield india- 
rubber proper or caoutchouc, and those that yield 
balata or guitapercha. In all cases, the product 
consists of the dried milky juice yielded by the 
trees when the bark is cut. Technically and eco- 
nomically, the differences between tle two pro- 
ducis are very marked, andeven in the rough 
state they are readily distinguished by the charac- 
ter that at ordinary temperatures india-rubber is 
always highly elastic, while balata is compara- 
tively inelastic. For the collection of both balata 
and india-rubber in the colony, licences are re- 
quired to be taken out, anda royalty is charged 
on the amount collected. 


Balata is obtained from the well-known bullet 
tree (Minvusops balata), which occurs widely 
distributed in the lowlying lands of the colony, 
more especially in the Berbice, Canje, Mahaicony 
and Pomeroon districts. The trees reach a height 
of about 100 feet, and adiameter of from three 
to four feet, yielding a hard, heavy and durable 
wood. In general appearance, size for size, they 
are not unlike the sapodilia trees, to which they 
are closely related. 

To obtain the milk, aseries of oblique right 
and left cuts along the trunk, leading to a central 
perpendicular channel, ismade, to the bottom of 
which a small clay cup or tin is fastened to 
catch themilk asit runs. The cuts shonld be 
carefully made soas not to damage the tree, and 
if properly done, they heal up within the space 
of about four years when the tree may again be 
tapped As the milk runs but for a short time, 
the quantity obtained at such bleedings is com- 
paratively small, and it has recently been pro- 
posed that the edges of the gashes should be sliced 
off daily for a few days, by which larger supplies 
are obtained, care being taken not unduly to 
drain the tree so as to cause its death. Experi- 
ments in Penang on Para ruktber trees have 
shown that by this means larger and larger 
quantities of milk are obtained for several days, 
and it is likely that this method is applicable in 
all cases of rubber production. 

The séparation of the rubber from the watery 
milk is practised in mary different ways:as for 
instance by drying in the sun, by artificial heat, 
by chemical precipitation, and latterly, it has 
been proposed, by centrifugal machines. It is 
claimed thatthe purest result is obtained by 
the last method ; but hitherto artificial heat has 
been chiefly in vogue, and has generally been 
productive of the most satisfactory results. The 
balata industry in the colony has been greatly 
extended recently, more than 330,000 lbs. having 
been exported last year, though the amount 
fluctuates considerably from year to year. 

@fthe native trees yielding india-rubber pro- 
per, but little is really known. It is certain 
that several treeg are to be found over the 
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colony generally, of many different species, that 


yield rubber—presumably of commercial impor- 
tance—but up to the present, little has been 
done to exploit this probable source of wealth. 


From the reports published by Mr. G. 8S. Jenman, 
Superintendent, Botanic Gardens, we know three 
of these rubber-plants from which small quantities 
of rubber have been obtained and examined, but 
larger quantities are needed before, from a com- 
mercial standpoint, they can be compared with 
the different kinds inthe market. These three 
plants pass under the common ra.nesof “ Hatie,” 
“Touchpong,® and ‘* Maewarrieballi.” 

The ‘‘ Hatie” (Hevea sprucean7) is closely allied 
to the Para rubber-tree (Hevea brasiliensis), and 
grows in the colony in corresponding situations 
to its southeru representative; that is, in 
alluvial lands more or less swamped and inun- 
dated at high water, The tree grows to a height 
of from 40 to 60 ft., with a diameter of about 
twenty inches, straight of trunk among other 
trees ef the forest, but spreading and branching 


by the waterside where it is exposed, ‘‘The 
leaves are trifoliate, on long stalks crowded 


together towards the ends of the branches from 
between which the flower opens. The leaflets 
are entire, oblanceolate in shape, acute, polished 
green above and bluish green beneath. The 


fruit is athree-cornered capsule with seed of 
the size of a small nutmeg.” The Hatie is 


common inthe upper estuaries of the great 
rivers and in the various creeks leading therein, 
but the trees are always more or less scattered, 
though an abundance of young plants can be 
obtained in their neighbourhood, 

The Touchpong (Saprvwm  biglanduloswm) 
appears to be acommon tree both on the high 
lands of the interior and on the lowlands of the 
coast. Examples are met with in many parts 
of Gedrgetown where they are known by the 
common name ot gum-tree. It is closely related 
to the Jamaica milk-wood or gum tree, and 
grows toa larger size even than the bullet-tree. 
It will readily be recognised by its broadly 
lanceolate, entire leaves, of fromd to 9 inches 
in length, with two glandular spots, on one each 
side of theshort stalk at the base. 

The Macwarrieballi (orsteronia gracilis) is 
one of the bush-ropes of the interior, where it 
appears to thrivein the more rocky and gravelly 
places. Mr. Jenman found it on the high ground 
near the Great Falls, Demerara River. It is closely 
allied to the milk-withe of Jamaica, and like that 
plant appears to produce excellent rubber. Being 
of comparatively small size, about 4 inches in 
diameter, the stem yields only a small amount of 
milk, but the milk is extremely abundant in re- 
lation to the size of plant. 

Besides these three species, others such as the 
kumakaballi and the cow-tree are also known to 
be rubber-yielding, and infact experiments are in 
course of completion at the Botanic Gardens for 
the identification of other species and their estab- 
lishment in cultivation, 

That foreign species of rubber trees can easily 
ke established in the colony, is evident from 
experiments in plantations in Ceylon, Penang, 
and other parts of the world ; but seeing that one 
of our native forms is so closely allied to the 
Brazilian plant thatis noted for the production of 
the best rubber, it would seem to be worthy of 
enquiry whether our own species is not equally 
valuable. The subject certainly deserves serious 
consideration,—Zimehri, 
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LRAINAGE OF LAND. 


Too much attention cannot be paid to this 
subject. Artificial draining is the primary part 
of successful agriculture, and even in the early 
days of Rome, the draining of land was exten- 
sively carried on, 

HOW TO KNOW WHEN DRAINING IS NECESSARY. 
1.—Whenever after rain water remains in the 
furrows or stump holes. 

2.—When the soil sticks to your shoes or horses’ 
feet and farm tools. 

3.—Whenever you see water in the footprints 
of a horse or other animals. 

4.—When animals sink deeply into the soil. 

5.—When the rays of the sun form a hard 
crust on the soil. 

6.—Whenever after heavy rain the little holes 
in the ground show more water in them than 
in other parts. 

7.—If after rain a stick is put into the ground 
and taken out, water will rise in the hole. 

8.—If crops will grow better when land is 
gathered up into small ridges 

Jn the first place we get rid of the stagnant 
water, both on the surface and below it. Stagnant 
water has an injurious effect on vegetation, it 
is deprived of its oxygen, and while it remains 
in the soil it prevents fresh water from taking 
its place. Water held in suspension is detrimental 
to plant life and must be kept moving, it also 
opens the soil and Jets the air in afterit. The 
theory of draining is well illustrated by a flower- 
pot with a hole in the bottom, the water will 
either give life ordeath to the plant; it gives 
life when it can pass through the pot, but plug 
the bottom up and let the water stop, and death 
is the result. 

SOME BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM DRAINISG 
LANDS. 

1.—Draining removes stagnant water from the 
surface and subsoil. 

2.—It lengthens the season, well-drained land 
ean be worked much sooner after rain. 

8—It deepens the soil. 

4—It warms the soil by stopping evaporation. 

5—It equalises the temperature of the soil. 

6—It carries down soluble substances to the 
roots ot the plants. 

7—It prevents injury trom drought and wet. 

8—It improves the quality 
the crops, 

9.—It increases the effect of the manures. 

10.—It prevents the heaving of the soil. 

11—It helps to prevent disease in plants. 
12—It increases the general health of the locality. 

A good soil, with a gravel subsoil, need not 
be drained, but with a stiff clay subsvil it is 
necessary. The deeper the drains are the farther 
apart they may be placed. Before commencing to 
lay down a system of drains; an outlet for the 
main drain must be found, and the drains marked 
out so as to give the necessary fall, a fall 
of 3ins. in a 100ft. wil] be sufficient, the bottom 
of the drain must be kept smooth and must be 
carefully graded. Care must be taken to avoid, 
if possible, bringing the subsidiary drains in at 
right angles to the main drain, as this impedes 
the flow of water at every junction, The main 
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and quantity of 
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drain should be made amply large enough to 
carry off the water from all feeders. Great 
difference of opinion exists as to the depths 
of drains, they vary from 13ft, to 6ft., much 
depends on the nature of the soil, retentive 
soily require deep drainage, the deeper the drains 
the wider they may be apart—Journal of the 
Jamaica Agricultural Society. 


i 
PLANTING NOTES. 


Mr. J. H. BURKILL, an assistancin the Her- 
barium at Kew, and formerly in that at Cam- 
bridge, has been appointed assistant to Dr, Watt, 
the Reporter of Economie Products, Department 
of Agriculture, in Calcutta, and will leave this 
countryin January next.—Gardeners Chronicle. 


LARGE SHIPMENT OF APPLES.—We learn from 
Boston, U.S.A,, that some two or three weeks 
since the largest shipment of Apples on record 
was made from that port for Liverpool, This 
shipment consisted of 28,285 barrels of all the 
best varieties suited for the Christmas market. 
—Tbid. 


LINNEAN Socrery.—On tl.e occasion of the 
evening meeting held on Thursday, December 
20, 1900, at 8 p.m., the following papers will 
be read: 1. ‘On the Strneture and Habits of 
the Ammocharides,” by Mr. Arnold T. Watson, 
F.L,S., &e. 2. ‘*The Flora of Vavau, one of the 
Tonga Islands,” by Mr, T. H. Burkill, M.s., F L.s. 
3. ‘‘Warning Colours in Insects,” by Prof. 
i. B. Poulton, M.A., F-R.S;, F,L.S.—lo1d,. 


A WONDERFUL Iris,—Mr, Peter Barr writes 
to us from Victoria, regarding a new German 
Iris staged by Miss Love at a local show :— 
“Those who visited the Tatura Show on Wednes- 
day, October 17, must have seen Iris Painted 
Beauty. It was conspicuous in the fine, but 
crowded, box of cut flowers staged by Miss Love, 
of Tatura, and was, during the day, the cynosure 
of the exhibits. Its beauty was of a very ex- 
ceptional, marked, and distinct character. An 
expert gave it as his opinion that no Iris of so 
much refined beauty had ever before been seen in 
this or any other country. It belongs to the group 
commonly known as German Iris. The flower 
is pure white.—Jbid. 5 


“FROSTING” SHRUBS. —Your 
“Ww.cC.,” will find the following 
factory if carefully followed out. Procure a tub 
or pail according to the size of the shrubs or 
branches to be treated, put in encugh whiting 
and water to make it of the consistency of paint, 
then add enough liquid-size to make it adhesive 
—about apint toa pailful of mixture; well stir 
it together, and keep it stirred while using. 
Having the shrubs ready at hand, dip them in 
the mixture, then let the supeifiuous stuff run 
off; having ready a flower-dredger containing 
“Jack Frost Powder” (which can be purchased 
atany good fancy shop), and sprinkle the shrubs 
there with while moist;let the dressing dry 
gradually, and keep them in a dry place till 
wanted. Small pieces of the common Gorse 
dressed in this way, and placed in pots or dishes 
with a groundwork of small Ferns and moss, 
make a striking contrast to small Codizeums and 
Cocos Palms for the decoration of the dinner- 
table for the Christmas season.— A, S. CoLE, Mon: 
creiffe Gardens, Bridge of Harn, N,B,—Ibid, 


correspondent, 
method satis- 
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THE CHARDUAR RUBBER PLANTA- 
TION, ASSAM. 


RESULTS OF TAPPING, 


Mr. J A McKee, Conservator or Forests, Assam, 
has recently published a report giving the results 
of tapping operations carried out in compartments 
3. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, etc., of the Chardauar Rubber 
Plantation in the past season of 1899-1900. 

AREA AND OUTTURN, 

2, An area of 474 acres, containing 6 810 trees, 
was worked over, yielding 4,502 lb. of clean and 
dry rubber, as per detail below, and it should 
be noted that the trees in compartments 3 and 
4 were tapped for the second year in succession, 
having been also operated on in 1898-99 :— 


Clean 

rubber 

yielded, 
Acres, Trees, lb. 
Compartment 3 1°66 25 24 
Do. 4 94°31 1,499 863 
Do. 5 126°84 1,849 1,176 
Do. 6 17°25 — 1,116 889 
Do. 7 80°39 1,060 833 
Do. 8 73°73 980 657 
Roadside trees 20°00 281 60 
Total 474°18 6,810 4,502 


COMPARISON WITH THE PREVIOUS SEASON'S 
OUTTURN, 


3. The above figures give an average outturn 
of 9-5 lb. of clean rubber per acre and ‘66 of a 
pound of clean rubber per tree. In the previous 

ear, the figures of outturn were very similar, 
Mane 9-4 1b. per acre and °52 of a pound per tree, 
the outturn per tree being reduced by the 
Bomani Hill Plantation containing 8 acres, in 
which the trees are planted much more densely, 
and are, therefore, smaller than at Charduayr, 
the actual density being 92 trees per acre in 
the former compared with only 14 per acre in 
the latter. It is, however, noteworthy that the 
~ Bomani Hill area yielded 9°5 1b. of clean rubber 
per acre, or about the same quantity as the 
average outturn for the whole area of 322 acres 
worked over in the season of 18£8-99—a fact 
which tends to prove (the trees being of equal 
age) that a densely-planted area does not yield 
more rubber than one sparsely planted—while, on 
the other hand, it must have cost more to plant 
out originally and to establish as a going concern 
—see also remarks in paragraph 15. i 


OUTTURN OF TREES TAPPED TWO SEASONS IN 


SUCCESSION. 

4, Compartments 3 and 4, which were tapped 
for the second season in succession, yielded prac- 
tically the same outturn as in the previous year, 
the figures for compartment 4, containing 1,499 
trees, being ‘60 and ‘58 of a pound of clean 
rubber per tree for the first and second year 
respectively, while the few trees (25) tapped in 
compartment 3 this last season yielded -96 of a 
pound fer ‘tree, as compared with *70 of a pound 
per tree obtained from the entire compartment 
in the past year, tiie greater outturn this season 
being doubtless altogether due to the fact that 
the trees operated on were specially selected ones. 


METHOD OF TAPPING : DIFFERENT TOOLS USED, 


5. Mr. Copeland, the Deputy Consexvator of 
Forests, under whose careful persona) superin- 
tendence and management all the operations, were 
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earried ont, reports that tapping was comménced in 
the first week in-December, or six weeks earlier 
than in 1898, the object being to escape the rain, 
which, however, does not seein to have been 
effective, rain having fallen off ana on during the 
whole tapping period. It is also reported that 


_ three different tools were employed on the work, 


compartments 6, 7 and 8 being tapped by Ne- 
palese and Assamese, in the old and usual man- 
ner, with kukris and dhaos, whereas compartments 
3, 4 and 5 were tapped by Garos with half-inch 
carpenters’ gouges introduced for the first time 
as an experiment. The gouge was worked with 
a small maliet and is reported to be the best of 
the three methods, asit does not damage the tree 
so much asthe dhao or kukri, shallow wounds, 
ouly bark-deep, being made, instead of the deeply 
incised and jagged wounds caused by the last- 
mentioned: tools. In this connection, it is impor- 
tant to remember that the rubber cells are located 
in the inner bark layers, and that to obtain the 
latee flow, it is unnecessary to wound any portion 
of the cambium,. It is, therefore, expedient that 
the tapping tool employed should be capable of 
being controlled and guided to a greater extent 
than is practicable with a dhao or kukri, which 
can be used only with a forcible, and, oftener 
than not, a damaging cut. 


6. The plantation was inspected by the Conser- 
vatoras recently as the 13th of the present month, 
when ib was observed that bark was already 
forming over the gouge cuts, that is to say, 
within eight months of the tapping operations, 
and if seems safe to predict that these kinds of 
wounds will be thoroughly healed twelve months 
after their first infliction. The dhao cuts, on the 
other hand, take longer to heal, and compart- 
ments 1 and 2 that were tapped in January 
1899, are only now recovering from the opera- 
tion. Roughly speaking, it may be stated that 
these kinds of cuts take six months longer to 
heal than those made with the gouge. 


COMPARISON OF RAW OUTTURN OBTAINED BY 
DIFFERENT TOOLS. 


7. The outturn of raw, uncleaned rubber ob- 
tained by the different methods was slightly in 
favour of the dhao and kukri, compartments, 6, 
7 and 8 yielding ‘79 of a pound per tree, as 
compared with ‘65 of a pound per tree yielded 
by compartments 3, 4 and 5. But the slight 
difference of outturn in favour of the dhao is more 
than counterbalanced by the greater damage 
caused to che trees, while it is reported by Mr. 
Copeland that the loss in weight caused by the 
extraction of foreign matters is in favour of the 
gouge—the actual ratio based on the results of 
carefully weighing the first two days’ tappings 
being as three to 5. Unfortunately, the clean 
rubber obtained from the different compartments 
was subsequently not kept separate, when ‘it 
became impossible to correctly differentiate be- 
{ween the clean outturn resulting from the use 
of the different teols, and the figures exhibited 
under this head in Statement A attached are 
considered to show results too favourable to com- 
partments 6, 7 and 8, at the expense of compart- 


“ments 3, 4 and 5. 


NEW TOOL RECENTLY DESIGNED. 


8. In this connection it may be noted that, 
with the help of Messrs, Ahmuty & Co., Calcutta, 
a new kind of gouge has lately been made, which 
promises to turn out better for the work than 
either of those above mentioned. 
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LOSS OF WEIGHT BY INTERMIXTURE OF FOREIGN 
MATTERS, &c. ; 

9. Considering the figures relating to loss of 
weight, owing to cleaning and drying, as a whole, 
it would appear that, on the raw material as 
first collected, this loss came to about 55 per 
cent—a proportion which compares favourably with 
the results of the previous year, when this form 
of wastage amounted to as much as 9 per cent, 
and which proves that some factor was present 
in the season’s operations which tended to raise 
the quality of the raw outturn obtained, 


DIRECTION IN WHICH CUTS SHOULD BE MADE, 


10. The cuts were made horizontal or ‘only 
slightly oblique, it being noticed that the wounds 
bled in proportion to their horizontal direction, 
and that any considerable deviation from this 
direction resulted in a slower and reduced flow 
of rubber. Experiments on untapped trees 
were made personally by the Conservator with 


the view of testing this point, arrow-shaped 
(the Brazilian method), oblique, as _ weil 
as horizontal cuts being made, when it 


was very apparent that the Jatex flowed far 
more freely from the last kind than from either 
of the others. “No examination of the bark or 
bast has yet been made to test the cause of this 
observed fact, which is not in agreement, it is 
believed, with experiments made elsewhere on 
rubber-yielding trees and plants of other species.” 
But an enquiry will be instituted with the help 
of Dr. Watts, the Government Economic Reporter 
and the Director of the Forest School, with the 
view of obtaining information on the point. in 
the meantime, it seems safe to hazard the opinion 
that the rubber cells must be placed in more 
or less vertical rows, and that, in fact, in ar- 
rangement they resemble somewhat an arterial 
system, when it will be readily understood why 
a horizontal cut must be much more effective in 
tapping their contents than a vertical or oblique 
eut of equal length. 
RUBBER RESIDUUM AND WASTAGE DISCUSSED. 
11.—Another point was tested at the same 


time by the Conservator, which perhaps helped - 


to create the opinion that the tapping operations, 
as performed in 1898-99, were of an unnecessarily 


careless or wasteful nature. Allusion is here 
made to the fact that, when the rubber is 
stripped from the cuts, a milxy, and 
sometimes copious, residuum runs out of the 


wounds down the tree, and as no arrangement is 
made to collect this overflow, the impression may 
have been carried away that ib represented wast- 
age. Butthe Conservator was able to prove to 
his satistaction that this residuum, which closely 
resembles rubber-milk in appearance, contains no 
caoutchouc, and is capable of being practically 
absorbed by blotting paper or of being evaporated 
in the sun. In fact, it consists practically of little 
else than water and contributes no appreciable pro- 
portion of the true wastage, which seems to be 
wholly represented by that portion of the latex 


* Vide Indian orester, XXVI., page 317. 
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which spurts out of the wound during the actual 
process of tapping and oveiflows on to the trunk 
or branches of the tree, or is spri:kled or drips on 
to leaves or undergrowth at its base. But all this 
apparent wastage is carefully col'ecied and cleaned, 
and although it sells at a greatly reduced rate in 
the London market, the proportion it represen ts 
to the quantity of clean, good material collected is 
not of any great importance. This last season, 
this particular kind of rnbber amounted to 128 
Ib. weight ont of atotal 4,5.2 lb. of clean mate- 
rial obtained, or rather Jess than 4 per cent; and 
it was sold separately in London at 1s 10d in- 
stead ot 33 7d per lb, which is equivalent to a 
gross loss (excluding charges) of R165 on a pos- 
sible K10,844, or about !4 per cent. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS ON RUBBER SOLD IN LON« 
DON. 12.—'ihe financial results of the operation 
were decidedly, satisfactory as will be seen from the 
following figures :— 


Less 
4,323 lb. of clean rubber (reduced in London 
to 4,280 lb.) were sold at 3s 7d per lb. 766 16 8 
128 lb. of ground rubber (reduced in London 
to 122 lb.) were sold in London at Is 10d 
per lb. sh ees Se 
Add—Interest, 7 days on £201-5-0 0 310 
Total receipts 178 4 2 
Deduct—London charges, including freight 
from Calcutta 59 17 11 
718" Bw 
f Rs. a. p. 
Equivalent at exchange of day 10,732 12 3 
Deduct—Culcutta charges 52 15:59 


: 10,679 12 6 
Deduct —For plantation charges, tapping, 
cleaning, packing, freight to Calcutta, 


etc. 3.839 2 0 


6,840 10 6 


— — = 


A net profit, therefore, after deducting all 
charges, of R6,840.10-6 was realised on the 4,451, 
Ib. of good and inferior rubber despatched to 
England from the Piantation, which is equivalent 
to R122-15-3 per maund of 801b. or Re 1-8-7 per 
pound as compared with Re 1-2-3 per pound re- 
alised last year. 

OTHER RUBBER. 13.—Besides the aboverubber 
sent to England for sale, a balance of 51 1b. was 
disposed of in the following manner, which will 
make up the total 4,5121b. obtained from the 
season’s tapping operations—see paragraph 2— 

Sent to; Reporter on Economic Products, 


Net profit 


Calcutta .. aie 10 
Do Agricultural Chemist, Dehra Dun 2 
Do Curator, Government Garden, 
Nilgiris .. 55 3 
Do Ranger Venkatramana, Forest s 
Depertment, Madras ay al 
Sold locally for R51-8-0 34 354 
Kept as sample in stock a0 2 
b1 


TAPPING CHARGES AND BROKER’S' REPORT ON 
QUALITY oF RuBBER. 14.—Full details of all 
figures diseussed above wiil be found in State- 
ment A attached to this report, and in this cou- _ 
nection it only seems necessary to draw attention — 
to two more points, viz., the reduced expendituie — 
effected on tapping operations and the favourable 
report of the Londen Broker on the quality of the — 
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rubber forwarded forsale. In regard to the first 
point, it should be noted that, in the previous 
season, anitem of R1,198 was incurred on the 
purchase of coal far for smearing over the wounds 
caused by the Aukris and dhaos, partly asa heal 
ing application, but chiefly as a preventive or 
check on illicit tapping that might subsequently 
be made on the trees that had been worked 
over departmentally. This lastseason no expendi- 
ture has been incurred under this head, as it 
seems doubtful that the application of tar is of 
any utility and the danger of illicit tapping is 
not considered sufliciently great to justify the 
considerable expenditure above mentioned. By 
eliminating this part of the original procedure, 
and by reducing the actual expense of tapping, 
the cost on the material Janded in Caleutia was 
reduced from R94 to R70 per maund of 80 1b., the 
actual figures being as follows :— 

Cost of 3,363 1b. of rubber obtained in 1898 99 R3,967 
Do 4,502 lb. do do in 1899-1900 3,839 
With regard to the second point mentioned 

above, Messrs. McLeod & Co. of Caleutta, through 

whose firm the rubber was despatched to London 
and sold, write as follows ;— 

“People who have examined our parcel inform us 
that itis the finest stuff ever seen here from Assam,: 
Last year’s shipment could scarcely be improved 
upon in matter of cleanness and condition, but this 
parcel is more presentable, the packing being better 
done.” 

Doubtless, the better packing in acme tea boxes 
lined with cloth, instead of despatching the pro- 
duct in bags, as was done in the previous season, 
had much todo with the better price paid, 3s 7d 
per pound having been realised as against 3s 43d 
in 1899. 

SUPPLEMENTARY EXPERIMENTS. 


15. In a Statement B, which is not here re- 
produced, Mr. McKee gives a cetail of the girth 
and crown or spread measurements of 10 per cent 
of the trees that were tapped last season. The 
results are interesting so far as they go, and 
tend to prove, as might be expected, that the 
outturn of rubber is in proportion to the spread 
of the trees, Abstracted, the figures give the follow- 
ing results :— 


. n . Ly wos 
Pes ee 8 8 
eee Be BE 
So Cb) © 4 Aig 
a et SS ee 
Big on EF 8 = & a Remarks. 
Ho BS oa 22 ol oS 
ea at a 26e e5s 
3 as @., 
Ba Sa 8a Sa5 Sc4 
P24) 0° de Sle A 
Ge Et, 
oe 3 4 5 
Spread per 
tree. Outturn per tree, 
—————  —_—_—_—_— 
tolas 
4 100 1,064 6,416 3,362 64’... 33i— °83 of a Ib. 
5) 162 1,446 9,844 5,414 61’ ... 334— 83 ,, 
6 95 7103) 6,035: 3\896) 63.:..,41-—100) ~,, 
iieoo) CAO R Orla eran nOON Gloves o On — a Olmaanars 
8 97 475 4,487 2,281 58’... 293—= °73_,, 


The girth measurements of the trees are so 
difficult of being made in a uniform manner, 
owing to air rocts which form supplementary stems 
having a tendency to anastomose, that the figures 
under this head may be ignored; but if the 
figures relating to the average spread, of trees 
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in the different compartments are compared 
and it is borne in mind that the trees in 
compartment 4 were tapped for the second year 
in succession, it seems that, as above stated, the 
largest outturn is obtained from the trees having 
the best and widest crowns. 


RESULT OF TAPPING TREES THREE YEARS 
IN SUCCESSION. 
16. Another interesting statement is that ate 
tached to this report as Appendix C, which shows 
the result of tapping 21 good selected trees in 
compartments 2 and 3 for three years in succes: 
sion, 1896-97, 1897-98, and 1898-99, This experi- 
ment should have been commented on in last 
year’s report, but seems to have escaped obser- 


verions Abstracted, the results were as fole 
ows :— 
Number of trees, Yield in lbs. 
1896-97. 1897-98, 1898-99, 
Q1 oe 46 48 9 


and they seem to prove that, although the first 
two years’ operations will yield nearly equal out« 
turns—agreeing in this with the figures quoted 
in paragraph 3 for compartments as a whole— 
there then, in the third year, comes a terrible 
falling off of 75 per cent. And as the trees in 
question, for the most part, are specially good 
specimens, and, in fact, are the dominant trees 
in compartments 2 and 3, the experiment should 
warn us to be very careful in working over the 
plantation too frequently, in successive years, 
without giving the trees sufficient time for re. 
cuperating from their former tappings. The figures 
also prove that the small quantity of rubber 
yielded per tree by our tappings must be con- 
sidered the maximum that can safely be extracted 
from them at present. Mr. Home’s estimate of 
2\b. per tree made when forecasting the outturn 
of 1898-99 was evidently of too sanguine a nature 
for the compartments as a whole. 


FUTURE OPERATIONS. 

17. With the meagre information as yet at 
our disposal, it is not safe to arrange for work 
more than one year in advance. Next season, 
therefore, it is proposed to tap compartment 4 
for the third year in succession, with the object 
of verifying, in a more decisive manner, the 
results obtained from the limited experiment 
mentioned in paragraph 16 and recorded in the 
attached Statemens C. But shonid the results 
ot tapping the first 100 trees of this compartment 
show conclusively that the outturn is much smaller 
than on previous occasions, the work in this area 
will at once be stopped. In addition, com- 
partments 9, 10 and 11 of the Charduar Planta- 
tion, containing 251 acres and 8,490 trees, and 
the eastern block of the f&hu'si Plantation, 
sontaining 88 acres and 2,400 trees, will be 
tapped for the first time. The Charduar trees 
will be 19 and 20 years old and those at Khulsi 
23 years old, and it expected that they will 
yield, at the rate of Dib. per acre, a tobal of 
3,051 lb. of clean rubber fit for despatch to Lon- 
don. Subsequent operations shou'd be guided 
ereatly by the result of tapping compartment 4 
for the third year in succession. If the outturn 
is pocr, it will, I think, prove that, in the present 
condition and age of the plantation, it is only 
less wrong to tap the trees two years than three 
years in succession, and the practice should be 
discontinued, As a tentative measure, under 
these circumstances, three years’ rest should be 
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allowed to each area after having being tapped 
over. On the other hand, if no bad results fol- 
low, the re-tapping of No. 4, compartments 1, 2 
and 3 that were last tapped in 1893-99 may he 
again operated on in 1901-1909, as well as com- 
partment 4 for the fourth year in succession. 


CONCLUSION. 


18, Inconclusion, the following deductions have 
been made from the points brought out by the 
figures and observations discussed in the above 
report. In some cases these observations atill 
require more proof before they can be formulated as 
rules for the guidance of future operations ; but it 
seems convenient and likely to be useful to at- 
tempt such deductions as a means of attaining 
steadily, if gradually, to a correct method of plan- 
tation management :— 


(1) That in the present condition of the plan- 
tation, only about 93 1b. ot clean rubber per acre 
can be safely extracted from the trees at one 
tapping (see paragraph 16), 

(2) That a densely-planted area does not neces- 
sarily yield more rubber per acre than an area of 
the same age in which the trees are relatively 
much fewer (see paragraph 3). 


(8) That the out-turn of a tree in rubber 
geems to be in proportion to its crown or lateral 
spread (see paragraph 19). 

(4) That acarpenter’s gouge or a modification 
of this tool is best adapted for tapping, as ib does 
less damage to the trees than the diao or kukri, 
and enables'the rubber to be collected with a 
smaller intermixture of foreign matters and dirt 
(see paragraph 5, 6 and 7). 

(5) That only horizontal euts should be made 
during the tapping process, as neither oblique nor 
vertical cuts yield the same quantity of rubber 
(see paragraph 10). 

(6) That the expensive application of tar to 
the wounded trees is not justified by any com- 
mensurate result, and may be discontinued (sez 
paragraph 14]. 

(7) That so far as experiments have been made, 
there are grounds for believing that the trees can- 
not be tapped three years in succession without 
showing signs of exhaustion, and that if this is 
proved to be correct, it is also probably only less 
wrong to tap the trees two years in succession (see 
paragraph 16 and Statement ©). 

(8) That neat and careful packing has an im- 
portant effect on the selling price obtained for the 
rubber in the London market (see paragraph 14). 


R. a p 
Packing, weighing and cost of Acme 
chests, etc. ee aa USie ee 
Carriage from Plantation to Vezpur 12 8 0 
Steamer freight, Tezpur to Calcutta 159 9 O 
rection and repair of camp huts... 243 14 0 
Clearing jungle and making paths 
for Inspection ae ate 909 4 6 
Measuring girth and crown and 
labelling trees oi 66 420 5 5 
Purchase of, and making, gouge .. pee = if 
iscellancous ose ci 
Miscellaneo sera 
Add—As per statement, cost of 
tapping and collection ind clean- 
ing of the rubber on De Oe BG 
Lotab os «= 88D A O 
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Add—On account of Agents’ charges :— 


8, d 
Privting, advertising and 
sale expenses cin eas 
Freight <=, | 6 A0a 
Whart charges aah ASO 
Brokerage san eG) 
Fire Insurance : 015 6 
Postage and petties 07126 
Agency and Superintend- 
ence, London ana Cal- 
cutta An sa) 20) Deo) 
40 811 = 604 5 2 
R a. p. 
Calcutta charges :— 
Shipping Bi eb 2) 
Insurance Ayre tae!) 
Blampsand postage .. 812 O 6215 9 
Total : 4,496 6 11 
£2 sd. 


Gross amount of sale of 

4,323 lb. ofclean rubber 

(reduced in London to 

4,280 lb,) at8s 7d perlb. 766 16 8 
Gross amount of 128 |b. 

of ground rubber (re- 


duced in London to 
, 122 lb.) at 1s10d perlb. 11 3 8 
Add interest for seven 
days of £201-5 Are erie she (0) 
118 A 2 
Deduct—Discount at 2% 
per cent oy ly DO 


758 16 2=11,837 1 & 
Deduct—Total expenditure as above 4,496 6 11 


.. 6,840 10 6 


es be chet 


Ner profit on 4,451 lb. of rubber 


Do per lb. 
—Indian Forester. 
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THE VALUTATION OF RAW RUBBER. 
BY H. L. TERRY, F.1.C. 

Probably there is no other body of 2 ees import- 
ance or intrinsic value which is bought and soldon 
less scientific lines than is india rubberin its various 
qualities, andit can be asserted with confidence that 
in the case of no other regular article of merchandise 
hasless progress been made in the way of putting the 
sale and purchase one scientific rather than “rule of 
thumb” basis. Not that there is anything to be 


“wondered at in this when we consider all the facts, 


the problem tobesolved being undeniably one of con 
siderable perplexity, but all the same, seeing the pro-« 
gress that has been made with regard to putting the 
sale of other organic products on a scientific basis, it 
might have been supposed that something would have 
been attempted in the case of rubber. As my present 
title may lead the reader to imagine thatI am here 
about to propose some scheme to effect the desired 
result, I may as well put ina disclaimer at once, my 
present effort being limited toa few casual remarks 
on the subject generally, though it is hoped that jsuch 
remarks may not be entirely without interest, even if 
their perusal fails to throwa gleam of light into the 
gloom that still surrounds the matter in the minds of 
those who are more competent to hold forth on it 
than Tam myself. In using the term rules of-thumb, 
J do not wish tobe understood as doing so ina deros 
gatory spirit, because, evenif the case is not similar 
in all trades, there is no doubt that the practical man 
who uses his senses of sight, smell and touchis in the 
vubber trade often superior to the scientist. For an 


ppinion of value ea many rubber produsta it ia mych 
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safer to consult a foreman of long experience with the 
particular class of goods concerned, than itis to refer 
to the scientific man unless the latter, which is not 
always the case, has studied the manufacture closely in 
the works. And this seems to hold just as strongly 
with the raw rubber; at the present time this is 
bought by the practical man who employes his senses 
alone and extreme caution should be evinced by those 
who say that this position of affairs is all wrong, 
and thatrubber should be bought and sold on chemical 
analysis. 

Now, as regards chemical analysis, everything 
depends upon the sampling. Unscrupulous mining 
agents can get any result they wish from a gold reef 
by omitting to work upon a really average sample for 
their assays. This sampling is a matter really of 
great complexity and occupiesa considerable amount of 
time, but its importance cannot be exaggerated. At 
the Rio Tinto copper and sulphur minesin Spain, the 
sampling, inorder to get a representative assay, is 
carried out in a very comprehensive manner, the 
company priding themselves on the effectiveness of the 
system which they have worked out. With rubber, 
the case is very similar unless a really average sample 
were taken from bulk, the results of the chemical 
analysis, say the determination of dirt, water and 
resin, might easily be very misleading. No doubt, 
with proper methods, an average sample could be 
obtained, but at what cost. of time and labour? Rubber 
is much more difficult to work thanis the case with 
the general run of minerals, and where time enters 
largely into the question, the difficulties, in my opinion 
at least, in the way of getting an accurate valuation 
of afew tons of African ball rubber would be found 
practically insurmountable. In some cases where the 
quality is pretty uniform, the chemical method might 
prove of utility, but we have to remember that unifor- 
mity isthe exception rather than the rule, so we must 
base our calculations accordingly. Itcertainly seems 
desirable that some agreement could be come to bet- 
ween dealers and buyersas to theamount of water in 
raw rubber; at present, where the amount of water 
yaries to such an extent,it is rather like buying a 
pigina poke. The subject has before now come up 
for discussion in the correspondence columns of this 
journal, but Ido not remember that anything definite 
was come to. Notsolong ago I remember reading 
of a casein London, in which arubber firm made a 
claim for loss of weight, the difference between the 
weight invoiced and that actually delivered being 
accounted for by the water which had percolated the 
oask. I forget howthe claim resulted, but the point 
isanimportant one. If some arrangement could be 
come to with the exporters to send the rubber on board 
ship with a maximum of, say10 percent. of water, 
there would be anadvantage in freight charges, and 
it would certainly prove an easier matter for the 
purchaser in England to arrive at the value of the 
shipment, Asthe case stands at present, the com- 
moner qualities of rubber are bought in a rather 
speculative way, and it becomes of importance for 
the management of the works to estimate their value 
for the several purposes to which it is intended to put 
them. Now, here considerable progress hasbeen made 
compared with former years, thouvh it must be con- 
fessed that the very elaborate methods of testing 
which have been worked out at some of the German 
works have not commended themselves to the trade 
as a whole, the suspicion having gained ground that 
unless you have a scientific staff employed at a low 
rate of remuneration the time and trouble involved 
in carrying out the tests are not justified on the score 
of expediency. It may not be without interest to give 
a few details of the testing system, as carried ont, 
or said to be carried out regularly at one of the 
largest German rubber works. The apparatus em- 
ployed is very similar to that used in testing tex- 
tiles or metals; that is, a weighing machine. to 
which is attached an irenrod with a grip, and at 
the pjhex end ay iron red witha .grip, worked by 
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a cog-wheel, asin the ordinary lifting jacks. 
explanation may not be particularly clear, but it is 
difficult to describe machinery in a few words or 
without the advantatious aid of diagrams. Fine 
Parais taken as the standard, and its stretching 
power and resistance to rupture ascertained, anda 
series of comparative tests are made with other 
rubbers, in which way it can be ascertained whether 
a particular rubber tested is not toodear, compared 
with Para reduced to the same standard. For instance, 
when the rubber tested is foundto be 35 per cent, 
under the quality of Fine Para, while its price is 
only 25 per cent. under, an indication of moment 
is obtained, For mill purposes, ® table is made 
showing the stretching and resistance to rupture of 
the varisus compounds andis referredto on occa- 
sions when itis proposed to alter the composition 
of the mixings. Inthis way it is found possible to 
avoid any variation in the quality of the goods, 
moreover, these tests, itis said, {hive proved useful 
in the case of claims brought against the firm for 
supposed defective work. This brief account of 
what is done in some quarters in Germany will 
suffice for the present occasion; it is a good illus- 
tration of the scientific bent of the German mind, 
and in this case, there is every reason to suppose 
that advantage accrues from its adoption. The 
German passion for detail, however, is not always 
justified by rrsults, and the Englishman is apt to 
treat its excesses with but scant respect. Iam open 
to correctionin the matter, but I do not think that 
the Gecman method of testing rubber finds its coun- 
terpart in England, thoughIam not atall inclined 
to say that it could not be introduced into our works 
with advantage. Some years agolI adopted a com- 
parative method of testing the value of washed raw 
rubbers, depending on the melting points. Naturally 
the rubber which contains the most resinous consti- 
tuents meltsthe soonest, and the relation between 
tensile strength and melting point isa very close 
one. The table which I made naturally commenced 
with Para and ended with African Flake, the other 
brands of rubber taking up their positions at inter- 
mediate stages. In this way, by strict attention to 
details of time, best results of value can be 
obtained, showing not only the difference which exists 
between the various brands of rubker, but also to 
what all extent variations occur in the tensile strength 
of rubber which is always sold under one name, 
and which is commonly supposed to be of uniform 
quality. There is no doubt that failure to recognise 
the differences existing in the quality of rubber is a 
fruitful source of trouble, because it leads to incorrect 
vulcanisation. Especially is this likely to be the case 
where the goods are submitted to mechanical tests of 
great stringeucy, as, for instance, in the case of buffers 
for certain of our railway companies, and it isa fair 
presumption that trouble which has occured in the 
past might have been obviated if the rubber, previous 
to mixing, had been put through some sort of test, 
such as indicated above, to enable an opinion to be 
arrived at with regard to its axact quality. In the 
absence of such testing, there must always be an 
element of chance about the results of vulcanised 
mechanical rubbers as regards the important partie 
cular of tensile strength, and when trouble arises it 
is rather too much the tendency to put the blame 
on some workman or other, whereas it is more pros 
bable that the real cause lies in the failure of the 
workman’s superior to recognise that the time of 
vulcanisation, or the percentage of sulphur might 
have been altered with advantage. However it may 
be said that here I am somewhat transcending the 
limits of my subject, though it is always permissible 
when advocating a change of policy or procedure to 
state clearly in what direction benefits may be exe 
pected to accruefrom the innovation, The subject 
as referred to above,is clearly seen to come under 
two heads, which have little in common, viz; the 
testing of raw rubber hefore purchase, and the tests 
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ing by mechanical means, of the purchased rubber 
to ascertain its fitness for particular purposes. At 
the present time, there does not seem much prospect 
of any improvement being effected in the first case; 
in the second case, however, it seems of moment that 
rubber manufacturers should seriously ask themselves 
the question as to whether the time and trouble 
which are devoted to the matter in Continental works 
are justified or not by results. It isa question which 
cannot be answered offhand, but only in the light of 
results, andl am not ina position to give what may 
purport to be a decided opinion one way or the other, 
I may, however, by way of commentary, remark that 
the troubleinvolved, to say nothing of the capital 
outlay on testing machines, ghould be in proportion to 
to.the output of the factory in the class of goods 
which the tests are ment to benefit; in other words 
as the sameemount of time and trouble in testing 
would be necessiated for the filling of a small order 
by a small factory, as inthe case of a Government or 
railway contract by one of our largest manufacturers 
what would be justifiable in the latter case might not 
be soin the former, as the expense incurred would 
not bear proportionately on the cost of production. 
There are other points, of course, that call for consi- 
deration, but the limits of space piscluge my saying 
moreon the present occasion, s0 1 lay aside my pen 
with the hope that these remarks may severe agsan in 
centive for some more competent writer to give the 
journal the benefit of his views on the subject. 


THE GARTON LECTURES ON COLO- 
NIAL AND INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 


PROFESSOR WALLACE. 
The Inaugural Address on Famine in India. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


Introduction.—General view of Agriculture of India; 
including the main features of the Presidencies and 
other great political divisions—Bombay, Madras 
Central and North-West Provinces, Punjab, Bengal. 
Assam, Bormah, and Ceylon—with special reference 
to Geology, Soil, L[rrigation, Climate, Peoples, Famines 
and Chief products, “ 

Tillage Implements.—Indian_ Ploughs, Native Har- 
rows, Hoes, Seed-drills, and Hand Implements. Euro- 
pean Implements and their suitability or unsuitability 
to Indian conditions. 

Cultivation and Crops.—Rotations and Mixtures, 
Tillage before and after sowing. Seed and sowing. 
Harvesting and preparation for market. Commercial 
uses. Diseases and Injuries. Classification of Crops 
into Cereals, Pulses, Oil Seeds, Fibre, Fodder and 
Miscellaneous Crops, with special reference to the 
roduction of Wheat, Barley, Rice (Paddy), Maize, 

lets (Juar Bajra and Ragi), and Sorghum—Gram 
Horse-Gram, Lentil, Pea, Ground Nut, Rape, Linseed 
Caster-cil Plant, Sesamum—Cotton, Jute, Ramei, 
and Hemp—Lucerneanud Guinea Grass, Sugar-cane, 
Tobacco, Cinchona, Tea, Coffee, Indigo, Poppy—the 
commoner valuable Grasses of India, and their culti- 
vation as practised at the Allahabad Grass Farm and 
other milstary stations in Northern India—Grass 
Cutting—Haymaking—Silage. 

Irrigation,—Land and other conditions suitable and 
unsuitable for irrigation, Location and relative ad- 
vantages of Canal, Well, and Tank (Lake, &c.,) Irriga- 
tion, Quantity of Water necessary for various crops 
and time of application. Water lifting appliances— 
The common leather bucket, the Persian Wheel, the 
Picotta (lever lift), and the hand scoop lift. 

Manures.—Village refuse, Nightsoil, Cattle Manure 
(partly used for fuel), Ashes, Bones, Fish Manures, 

altpetre, Green Manure, Castor seed refuse. 

Live Stock.—Characteristics of Indian Cattle— 
Mysore, Kistna River, Gujarat, Kankreji, Nagar, Sind, 
Horriaqnab, Malwi, Deccan, Southern Maratha, Konkan, 
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Kanevarya, Goranea, Bagondha, Madras Red, Trichin- 
opoli, Gir, Nellore, Kangam, and Cinhalese—value as 
working and milch cattle, Buffaloes—Jatfrabad 
Gujarat, Nagpur, aud common breeds—their general 
characteristics and special milking qualities. Horses 
and Mules. Goats and Sheep. Common Diseases_of 
the Domesticated Animals. 
EGYPT. 

Introduction. Physical features—Soil, Climate, 
Population. The Fellahin or cultivating class. 

Irrigation —The Rise and Overflow of the Nile—The 
Ancient Basin system of Upper Egypt—The Indian 
Canal System introduced into Lower Egypt—Drain- 
age—The system of washing Salt Land, 

Munure.—Pigeons’ Dung—Ashes Sabakh (Crude 
Saltpetre), 

The Claef Crops.—Divided into Winter, Summer. 
and Autumn Crops, with special reference to Cotton, 
Sugar-cane, Barsim (Clover), Wheat and Barley, Maize 
—Rotations and Methods of Cultivation. 


THE SMALLER CROWN CvJLONIEs. 


Main Points of Interest in—W est India Islands, British 
Guiana, the Straits Settlements, Uganda and other 
African Continental Possessions and Islands—Islands 
in the South Atlantic and Pacific Ocean. 

Miscellaneous.—Relationus of the Agriculture of the 
Colonies and Iudia to that of the Mother Country— 
Exports of Agricultural Produce, &c., from the Colo- 
niesand India, with special reference to WJarth 
Phosphates, Bones, and other manures, rozen Meat, 
Cotton, Grain (including Wheat), Tea and Coffee, Sugar, 
Fresh Fruits, Spices, &. 


ne 


MANILA HEMP AGAIN, 


Manila Hemp is not hemp at all, but itis the fibre 
of the bark of a species of plantain tree; its botanical 
name being Musa textilis, Nees and belongs to the 
familia Musacea, This fibre is produced only in these 
Islands, although no effort has been spared to pro- 
duce it in Borneo, Jasa, Sumatra, India, New Guinea, 
Australia and Africa, but without success. Formerly 
when it was shipped direct to she States it was invoiced 
as Plan'ain Bark Fibre, but during the past 40 years 
it has been called Manila Hemp. Its value was early 
recognised by the American whalers who used to fre- 
quent this archipelago over 100 years ago. Before 
the days of steam, when the crack American clipper 
ships ran between Liverpool and New York the 
smart appearauce of those ships with their sails of 
snowy cotton duck and riggings of lanila Hemp con- 
trasted very strongly with the British ships with 
their canvas sails and Russian Hemp rigging. No- 
thing in the world equals Manila ifemp for running 
rigging as it does not rot nor harden when wet like 
Russian hemp and its lightness and sirength as com- 
pared to Russian hemp made ita valuable article 
for standing rigging before the days of wire rigging. 
Formerly an American Steam Cordage plant was 
located at Santa Mesaandthe huge 12 and 16 inch 
hawsers for towing up the Hvogli to Calcutta were 
made here, as well as the famous whale line used by 
the Pacific whalers, which was shipped to San Francisco 
and Honolulu. The UnitedStates navy has a rope 
walk at the Boston Yard and the cordage for the 
navy is made there out of Manila hemp. The manu- 
facturing of cordage is a very simple matter, but it 
requires the services of men who know their busines 
and they receive high salaries. The Manila hemp tree 
requires a pecular soil and a certain amount of m-isture 
and sunshine, without these three conditions the fibre 
is valuless, besides the tree hasto be cut down ata 
certain period of its life otherwise it is useless for hemp 
purposes. The natives gointo the Lates or hemp 
plan tations is gangs generally of two mep, a woman 
anda boy. One man fells the trees or “‘ ponos,’”’ the 
woman trims the trunks and the leaves, and splits 
them into the requisite length, the boy carries ‘heseslabg 
to the other man, who with, his crude cointraption 
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separates the film fromthe pulp, The hemp is then 
dried inthe sun, and sold to the owner of the Late. 
On average days woik for agang of three persons 
is about 25 lbs. of cleaned hemp, The cleaning of 
the fibre from the pulp is very severe labor, and a 
man can only work at it for 3 days in the week, 
the earnings are very small and the life of a 
hemp cleaner is a short one, as arule, These un- 
educated natives go into the nearest hemp Late, clean 
up the hemp and deliver half to the owner as his 
share, then sell to him the other half as their share. 
The owner of a hemp Estate has no sinecure, if 
he starts a new plantation and sets out his ‘‘ponos”’ 
he will have the monkeys and wild hogs to contend 
with: the former pulling them up to seeif they are 
all growing and the latter rooting them up for food, 
what is left over requires from two to three years to 
mature, and during this period the ‘‘ Late’ must be 
kept clean from the vank growth of a tropical jungle 
in order that the young trees may receive their 
proper nourishment, then comes the tussle with the 
men, and ifthere is anything a native detestsit is 
clearing a hemp estate from weeds, Up to the present 
time no appliance has been invented to cleanse the 
fibre from the pulp, and it remains to be seen if some 
cute Yankee’? can get up such a labor saving 
machine. Fully 60 @75 % of the hemp finds its way 
eventually to the States where it isin great demand 
for “binder twine” for the wheat fields as well as. for 
the boring of artesian and oil weils, to say nothing 
of the demand for cordage. The principal competition 
it encountersas a “ binder twine” factor is the “ sisal ”’ 
grown in Yucatan, but a wheat farmer will readily 
pay double the price for Manila twine in ' preference 
to sisal, although the implement company may assure 
him that the latter is “just as good,” but a smart 
wheat raiser knows better.’ When the railroad 
through Siberia is completed, and the rich ‘ steppes ” 
along the line are converted into wheat fields, a new 
market may result for Manila hemp.—Manila Times. 


—————— 
DATE ~PALM PLANTATIONS. 


In his annual report the Conservator of Forests, 
writes as follows in reference tothe date palm plan- 
taions in the interior:—Iam glad to report that the 
date palms in the far north continue to develop ina 
most satisfactory manner. Progress has been especially 
markedin the seedling plantation at Lake Hamy, as 
well as aniong the Algerian palms planted there. The 
seedlings are now from 3ft. to 5 ft, high, and their 
general growth has been so unifoim that a person work- 
ing among them can on'y partly be seen. Many plants 
of either sex have also flowered. The Algerian palins 
have made great progress ; some are quite 10 ft. high, 
They have developed numerous suckers, and is anti- 
cipated that some of these will soon be strong enough 
to transplant, and thus increase the existing number, 
Sufficient fruit was borne by one or two this year to 
show that afine sample of superior quality may be 
ultimately expected when they getinto full bearing. 
Unfortunately the only one remaining of the two 
received from Algeria, which were marked as being 
male palms, has now turned out to bea female, and 
it produced a few dates this season. This is to be re- 
gretted, has had there been a male of exactly the 
same kind of date, the use of its blossoms as a 
meams of fertilising the others would have rendered 
it highly probable that the fruit subsequenely yielded 
by seedlings raised from the dates these palms pro- 
duced would have shown little if any departure 
from the original excellent type of date. Forttnate- 
ly, however, a parcel of fruit was obtained from Tunis 
last year through the courtesy of Professor Perkins, 
the dates from which are very similar in character 
to the ‘‘ Deglet Nour ” date from Algeria, and as seed- 
lings are being raised from this seed the loss sus- 
tained will be somewhht modified. 

The palms at Hergott continue to thrive and dates 
have again been ripened there, this being the eighth 
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season that this fruit has been produced in the north. 
The occurrence of light rains, however, during the 
ripening period rather affected the quality of the 
dates this year, as the unbroken continuance of & 
dry arid heat is indispensable to the thorough perfec- 
tion of the dates: but as this is a very exceptional 
experience at that time of the yearit may be a long 
time ere it occursagain. A further effort has been 
made during the year to increase the number of seed- 
lings in the experimental plot at Oodnadatta. On 
November 27, 1899, 286 seeds, which were obtained 
from ‘Tunis, as already indicated, were sown there by 
the foreman [Mr. N. W. Wilsen.] and most of them 
germinated, but only 24 were found to be living when 
he again visited the block on April 30, 1900. This 
number, however, with those that were alive the 
preceding year total 36, and witha little more atten- 
tion it isexpected that the area will be stocked quite 
full enough. 


As the train goes up from Hergott and back only 
once a fortnight it will readily be understood 
that the intermittent nature of the rail service renders 
operations here very difficult, and necessitates leav- 
ing the plants to take their chance, as under present 
circumstances a resident officer c»nnot be maintained 
without incurring too heavy an expenditure. But while 
this retards the ultimate completion of the plantation 
it affords valuable evidence as to what may be ex- 
pected when the seed are simply sown and left to 
themselves, which it was the object of the experiment 
to sow. 


The number of palms at Hergott and Lake Harry 
on June 30, 1899, was 3,013. The total increase from 
seed at Hergott for the year erding June 30, 1900 was 
9; and at Oodnadatta 36, The total alive at Hergott 
on June 380 last was 277; at Lake Harry, 2,475; and 
at Oodnadatta, 36.—Adelaide Advertiser. 


—_——_-__<—-— 
BANDA NUTMEGS. 


An Indian specialist, describing Nutmeg gardens 
in Banda, says: ‘The agreeable scent which is wafted 
from the wood invites us irresistibly, The high can- 
ary, warringin, and teak trees act as a protection 
against heavy showers and gales for the conical Nut. 
meg trees whose foliage is formed by pointed leaveg 
hanging down from the branches, shooting out regularly 
Between the shiny foliage sparkles the ripe open fruit 
of which the dark brown nut is the kernel, while the 
bright red mace envelops the nut as an elegant net- 
work. Occasionally we meet in the wood with bamboo 
bushes and other vegetation. Sweetly blows the cool 
air, invigorating and bracing is the scent of the Nut- 
meg, while the wood echoes with the merry voices of 
men and women gathering Nutmegs, and children 
picking canary nuts, mingled with the various sounds 
of the cooing nut-pigeons (manoek faloer,) parrots, the 
Indian nightingale (baikolie), the canary-yellow 
karajamoe,”’ : 


A peculiarity of the nut-pigeons inhabiting the 
Archipelago is that they swallow the fruit bodily and 
discharge the nut whole and undigested. This curio- 
sity, which no doubt leads to the distribution of the 
plant, was formerly connected even with its sex as 
shown in Vogel’s remarkable passage ; “If the bird 
that drops the nut isa male, the tree growing from 
it will be male too; if the bird is a female, the tree 
will be afemale as well, whilst ifthe bird happens 
to be still a virgin, the tree that grows from the 
swallowed nut will be one ofthe best in the woods.” 


Whilst nature produces 100 male against 100 to 200 
female trees, itisa fact that only the female yield 
fruit. On the whole the latter bear fruit when ten 
years old, but their produce at that age is still small. 
In the year immediately following, the produce in- 
creases rapidly, gradually again more slowly, until 
the highest point of production is reached between 
the'twentieth and twenty-fifth year continuing undimi- 
nished during twenty-five years. Only then, about its 
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sixtieth year, a decrease may be noticed. Many trees, 
however, reach a much greater age; some of them 
are said to complete a century. E 

The Nutmeg trees bear blossom and fruit without 
intermission, in every stage of ripeness, and so nats 
may begathered all the year round. The greatest 
abundance, however, falls Guring the months of July 
and August. : ( 

The Nutmeg itself is the kernel of the fruit, which 
is pear-shaped, of the colour of a peach, and consists 
of four parts; the outer fleshy part, then the mem- 
branous substances covering the shell of the Nutmeg 
and known to commerce es mace, then the shell, and 
finally the kernel or actual Nutmeg. 

The greatest care is required in gathering and hand- 
ling the fruit. Twenty-four hours after the opening 
of the fruit—a sure siga of its ripeness—the nut will 
drop tothe ground, thus injuring the mace-network 
and deteriorating its proper quality, asits lying on 
the soil makes it apt to become wormy. On the 
other hand, the closed fruit may be still unripe, and 
knocking these down would be highly injudicious, 

Work commences at 5 o’clock in the morning at the 
ringing of a bell, when men, women, and boys and 
girls over sixteen years go out into the woods armed 
‘with the gaaigaai—a long stick with a prong at the 
end—to break off the ripe fruit and a basket to carry 
the collected nuts. 

The wood istheall-in-all to the labourer. It is his 
place for work and recreation. It is his club, and even 
the spot where the young man seeks his future wife 
when the overseer is out of the way, notice of whose 
approach is kindly given by the friends of the young 
couples imitating the call of the nut-pigeon as a danger 
signal. New York Merchants’ Review. 


—EeEeEEeeeeeee 
RICE THRESHING AND HULLING IN 
INDIA. 


The Indian cultivator cannot be expected to 
understand the scientific cultivation of rice, nor 
can the Indian bunniah be expected to realise 
the value of mechanical threshing and husking, 
or hulling, of rice. From time immemorial the 
paddy has been threshed and husked by the most 
primitive methods, which the people of the country 
have found good enough to meet their require- 
ments, The importance of labowr-saving machi- 
nery is not yet appreciated, and we can quite 
understand that a mechanical contrivance costing 
a thousand rupees, and intended for the purpose 
of the husking rice, is looked upon as an expensive 
luxury. But when it is realised that such a 
machine pays for itself in one year, and after 
that is a source of clear profit to the owner, 
land-holders will begin to see that it is to their 
advautage to invest in such a labour-saving and 
money-making machine. In such matters, how- 
ever, it seems to be generally accepted that if 
the Sirkar were to take the initiative in intro- 
ducing labour-saving machinery in Wards’ Estates 
and show the advantage to be gained by such, 
the neighbouring zemindars would have an 
opportunity of seeing such machines at work, 
and thus be induced to invest in them to the 
advantage of their own as well as their ryots’ 
pockets. We are led to these observations by a 
perusal of a most interesting article in the 
Journal of the Jamaica Agricultural Society for 
July 1900, on the cultivation and treatment of 
rice in Jamaica, by Rupert H. Lindo, a perusal of 
which will repay anyone interested on the subject. 

After describing the cost of land, ete., selection 
of land, cleaning and preparing land, nursery 
for rice plants, planting out and reaping (all of 
which opperations are fairly well understood in 
this country), the writer goes into the questions 
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of threshing, drying, hulling and preparing for 
market. Threshing is performed in this country 
by the ancient method of trampling by cattle, 
but were a threshing machine usei out here, 
one small machine, worked by a small engine of 
two horse-power, could thresh 170 bushels per 
day of eight hours, each bushel, say, of 40lb., 
or equal to 6,800lb., equal to 170 maunds per 
day, Compare this with the outturn of the ryot 
by the old method, and we get some idea of 
the value of asteam thresher. 

The writer of the article under reference then 
proceeds to describe hulling and prepaiing for 
market, and we cannot do better than quote his 
own words. He says: ‘‘This is the most im- 
portant part of the process for treating rice, 
and it is the point that we have been aiming 
at from the very start;for, besides growing rice 
successfully, the next thing in importance is to 
place the paddy in the best condition possible 
for the huller to handle. Of course, one can 
always resort to the old mortar and_pestles 
[these are used in India.—EpD., J. G. & P.]j, but 
what can they do with 20 acres of rice yielding 
1,200 bushels of paddy? The huller I use is of 
the 1895 patent, and is made by the Engleberg 
Huller Company of New York, and cost, landed 
in Jamaica, £60. They are pefect machines, all 
things being equal.” The writer then g.ves 
detailed instructions as to how this machine is 
to be used, and suggests the central factory 
system for threshing and hulling rice. Such a 


- system would seem to be well suited to this 


country, as the small tenants and cultivators 
cannot be expected to invest in acostly machine. 
The threshing and hulling could be done on the 
same principle as the cane-pressing is done all 
over Behar by the proprietors and patentees of 
the Beheea Sugar Mills. For an innovation of 
this kiad to be successful it is essential that 
it should be initiated by the Government, as the 
people have faith in any undertaking that the 
Government patronises: : 

Those who desire to introduce mechanical 
threshing and hulling may be interested to know 
that the ‘Engleberg” Rice Hauller,.so strongly 
recommended by Mr. Lindo in the article under 
netice, can be had at Caleutta from Messrs. 
Macbeth Brothers and Company, 2, Pollock Street, 
whose advertisement has been appearing in our 
pages for some weeks past. The price of a single 


Huller complete is R1,100.—Indian Gardening and - 


Planting. 
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Limes 4s A GeRMicipE.—It may not be generally 


known that fruit acids are germicidal, but the infor- ~ 


mation is of special value to planters generally. The 
Juice of lime and lemon is as deadly to cholera germs 
as corrosive sublimate, or suiphar fumes, or any other 
disinfectant. It is so powerful a germicide that if 
the juice of one lime or lemon be squeezed into a 
glass of water, that if then left standing ten or fifteen 
minutes, the water will be disinfected. It makes 
little difference where the water has been obtained, 
or whether it has been boiled or filtered. This is 
a, fact worth knowing, for anyone may at any time 
find himself under circumstances in which it is 
impossible to get either boiled or filtered water. In 
such a case the juice of alime or lemon will purfiy 
the water perfectly.—Indian Planters’ Gazette. 
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COFFEE UNDER A CLOUD, 


[You might like to make extracts from the 
enclosed cutting taken from a recent number of 
the London Globe,—J. HUGHES, ] 


In a particnlar sense, tke fragrant beverage has 
for many years past been most appreciated in this 
position. The affinity of coffee with “the weed ; 
is an ancient discovery. There is a Persian proverb 
which declares that coffee without tobacco is meat 
without salt; while the Arabs say that a dish of 
coffee and a pipe of tobacco are a complete en- 
tertainment. And probably the majority of ‘‘ men 
who dine” would agree that no dinner can be 
regarded as complete without the presence of those 
comfortable peace-makers at the end of it. For 
some time past, however, coffee has been under a cloud 
of far greater density than that raised by the 
worshippers of my Lady Nicotine. It is admittedly 
an exquisite beverage; but there are fashions in 
the best of good things, and even perfect institu- 
tions at times come under their sway. For the mo- 
ment, coffee has almost entirely lost its domestic 
claims to consideration. Its presence on the breakfast- 
table is exceptional; and as for coffee at the great 
event of the afternoon—where is it? Or, to go a 
step farther with the cynic, what is it when it is 
there? We need not pause for a reply. As a 
social factor, the annual consumption of less than 
three-quarters of a pound of coffee per head of the 
population of Great Britain is quite insignificant. 
Tt leaves us, so to speak, at the very bottom of the 
cotfee-tree the top of which is reached in Holland ; 
the Dutch, with an allowance of twenty-three 
pounds per head, being by far the greatest coffee- 
drinkers in Europe. In England, therefore, coffee 
is now passing through a phase of almost total 
obscuration. Doubtless it will presently emerge, per- 
haps, to become again the radiant centre of social life. 
Of course, the connoisseur—the man who “‘feels”’ a cup 
of perfect Moka asa youthful poet does his first 
sonnet—still gets his coffee as of old. The majority, 
however, are obviously indifferent; they are content 
to wait till the cloud rolls by. 

The praise of coffee has been so universal 
that its: merits may well be taken for granted. 
More curious is it to trace the leading | cause of 
its decline. And that which probably underlies all 
the multifarious reasons assigned is the fact that 
its preparation involves a little more care and 
trouble than tea. Ours is a trouble-saving age, 
and we are apt to adopt what is narest and radiest, 
What is not easily done is easily left undone. 
Given good tea to begin with it is difficult to be 
at cross-purposes with the teapot. An optimist has 
even declared that ‘‘nothing is easier than to make 
good coffee.” But he is manifestly in error; it is 
easier to make bad. To say that “the dullest girl 
can be taught to make good coffee in three lessons” 
is against the common experience of domestic life. 
But as a rule the coffee-maker is not solely in 
fault; the common failure of the beverage to attain 
a, reasonable standard of excellence is due to more 
than one cause. Determined, however, to agitate 
in this useful branch of reform, and starting with 
the planter’s maxim, “old coffees, young teas,” 
there is no reason why ordinary householders should 
not mature the bean in their own store-closets. It 
should be kept raw, and preferably in small bulk; 
the grateful aroma being due to a volatile oil which 
is developed in the process of roasting. If kept too 
long afterwards the flavour deteriorates, but even 
this may be to some extent received by carefully 
heating the ground coffee before use. The conno- 
isseur declares that coffee should not be boiled, nor 
even allowed to ‘‘stand’’ for any length of time. 
And this, indeed, is the yery crux of the ques- 
tion. Of course the delicate aroma and fine flavour 
may be entirely lost by excess of boiling; and it 
is to avoid such a contingency that the expert 


day us that “right” coffee should be a simple 
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infusion, instead of the too customary decoction. 
Unfortunately, however, the experts themselves are 
largely at variance on this point. Some of the 
most experienced makers allow their coffee to ‘ boil 
up” for a single minute, and with a most satisfac- 
tory result. Others—among whom was Brillat Sas 
varin—simply infuse their coffee like tea. In short, 
scarcely two persons make it in precisely the same 
way at all points, nor is there any royal road to thig 
great achievement. 


————————_____—__— 
A FARMERS’ EVERY-DAY LIFE, 
NO, 15. 
(By Cosmopolite.) 
THE HARVEST, 


How delightful it is to sit at one’s “ain 
fireside,” listening to the howling of the wind 
in the chimney and the ceaseless patter of 
the rain on the window; and to know that 
everything on the farm is secure, the stacks 
in the yard, trim and cool and already for 
a harvest thanks-giving, as soon as the clergy 
may think proper to announce such a day 
of fasting. i know that all my neighbours 
cannot be in this equable frame of mind, but 
I speak for myself on this occasion, and am 
thankful that 1 have got through this rainy 
harvest so successfully, although it has been 
an anxious time whilst it lasted. The peri- 
patetic steam mills are engaged night and 
day thrashing out the heated stacks of the 
careless farmers, and the price of grain is 
going down by leaps and bounds. Ina month 
or so all this par-boiled grain will have been 
worked off the market, and then I hope the 
price will go up again, and those who have 
good grain to sell, may get afair price after 
all. There are great complaints about the 
grain turning out short in quantity, to the 
extent of a sixth of the expectations and I 
am, therefore, somewhat anxious to have a 
day’s thrashing, so as to get a fair idea of 
my probable outturn. It is avery amusing 
thing to hear some old farmers talk (especi- 
ally after their third or fourth nip) about 
the wonderful crops they have grown in their 
time, and the grand prices they got for them 
whereas now—alas! alas!! Comparisons are 
sometimes painful. But what imagination 
some of those old fellows must surely have 
particularly on the subject of 


OAT CROPS 


about which they expatiate with overwhelme 
ing eloquence, I suppose it is true that as 
one grows older one’s pleasure is chiefly found 
in reminiscence and so those farming racone 
teurs must find it a relaxing pastime to 
babble about their past history and achieve« 
ments, giving play to their fancy as they 
embroider the details of some specially enjoys 
able narrative. Why hasno eminent author 
sprung from the ranks of the agriculturists- - 
one who could give to the world, at a popue 
lar price, an edition of stories gathered on 
market days or in the peaceful retirement 
of the publican’s booth? Such a book en- 
titled “Fairy Fancies from Trivolous Fara 
mers”? would, no doubt, sell well and become 
a standard work on the shelves of all village 
libraries. 
During the past few weeks the great 


be 
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SHORT-HORN SALES 


of the North have been much in evidence, and 
exceptional prices have been agoing, the pur: 
chasers having been chiefly Foreigners, Hn- 
elishmen and Colonials. The top average was 
secured by Mr. Duthie, of Colynie, with 
£150 8s; bub even unknown breeders made 
of £50 and £60. Although the best 


€ ages J 

cements in Britain are bred in A berdeen- 
shire, this is not the class of cattle 
mostly kept by our farmers, the black- 
polled being the fancy breed of the 
district, and the one that has carried the 
name 0O Aberdeenshire to the front 


very show _ of beef-producing cattle 
oe hesoe. a held in Britain. Since McCombie 
of Tillyfour carried everything before him, 
at Paris, with his Black-Polls from Aberdeen- 
shire, the breed has never gone back, and 
these still remain the champions of the World. 


In every agricultural paper, as a matter of 

fact, the greatest number of articles and the 

createst amount of space 1s taken up with 
5 


Ehe subject of 
DAIRYING- 


Now, there is no doubt about it that monev 
js made by dairy-farming, but neither easily 
nor pleasantly. One hears a great deal 
about the joys of a dairy farmer's life; the 
buckets full of frothy milk, and the mild- 
eyed cows, chewing the cud_as they cheer- 
fully give up the lacteal fluid to their kind 
friend, the dairyman. But there is another 
side to the question, and one about which 
T have lately been cross-examining a dairy 
farmer,—a man who has gone through the 
whole curriculum, from under-milkman to 
boss of the milk buckets, and his views are, 
I think, likely to interest my readers. The 
ordinary routine of this dairyman s work 
is as follows :—He rises at 3-30, milks about 
a dozen COWS 3; washes himself in icy-cold 
water; takes a hasty meal by the dim 
religious light of a candle; drives off to 
town, a distance of five miles, and distri- 
butes the milk to his customers before 
seven o'clock, this being done in the dark 
during the winter time, unless when a 
moon happens to be on the tapis. He gets 
home again, just when most people are 
about to break their fast, and then he 
proceeds to cut chaff for a few hours, a 
horrible grind, which, however, gives 
him plenty of exercise. Then he has to milk 
the cows again, and, in the evening, feed them 
and get hisown supper. After that he has 
six hours in which to clean himself, get ready 
for next day’s work and try to get some 
sleep, and no sooner has he fallen into asound 


sleep than he hears the usual morning call 
and knows that it is half past three. pew. 
not for 


this jolly sort of a life goes rolling on, 
five or six days, but for seven in every week, 
‘and so, I think, no one should grudge the 
dairy-mon his profits, when the miserable 
existence which he leads is made known. I 
suppose I am the only farmer in Britain who 
-puys his milk, in preference to keeping cows, 
as I find it more profitable to doso; and also 
- pecause the work of the farm goes on more 
smoothly without the irritation connecetd 


with a lot of dairy cows, 
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COFFEE, CINCHONA -AND CARDAMOM 
PLANTING IN SOUTH INDIA: 
THE KANAN DEVAN DISTRICT. 


S1r,—In your issue of October the 20th, you re- 
print from the Investors’ Review without com- 
ment an article on the “Kanan Devan Produce 
Company, Limited.” I hold no brief for Sir John 
Muir or his Companies, have nothing to do with 
them in any way as a shareholder, or otherwise, 
and am as much disposed as anybody to criticise 
much of their action and policy. Ihave no doubt 
Sir John Muir and his co-Directors can take care 
of themselves as regards this attack and as clever- 
headed businessmen know what they are about. 
But the article in question is likely to harm the 
prospects of the Kanan Devan District generally, 
both as regards its credit and its position towards 
the Madras and Travancore Governments, For, 
although the Kanan Devan Produce Company 


own the greater part of the Kanan Devan Dis- 


trict, there are some private owners as well hole - 
ing a considerable acreage of land, and, although 
not dependent on the Company, the outsiders’ 
future is, to a certain extent, bound up with its 
prosperity, or otherwise. ‘Lhis is emphasised by 
the fact of there’ being a Planters’ Association 
in existence consisting of the Company’s repre- 
sentatives and the outsiders, of which I have 
the honour to be President, 

My opportunities for judging of the Company's 
prospects and properties are therefore consider- 
able and are augmented by the fact of my hav- 
ing been for nearly twenty years a resident plan- 
ter in the district. I am _not prepared to take 
the pessimistic views of the writer of the article 
in question, and, in justice to the credit and 
welfare of the district, I trust you will allow me 
to state my reasons in your columns, 

The figures quoted in the article, and which 
are no doubt correct, are, as_ they stand, mis- 
leading. No statement of the age .of the area 
opened is appended, and one would be led to 
suppose that almost the whole of the acreage is 
unproductive. Thisis not the case, 1s operations 
by the Company were commenced in 1894. While 
the estates purchased, several of them at very 
low prices, date back many years previously, 
there are at present on these Hills and belong- 
ing to the Company 3,000 acres in mature bear- 
ing and 2,000 acres in partial bearing ; 7,800 acres 
are immature. The reserve forest and grass in 
this district is some 100,000 acres. The latter is 
ignored in the article! In Assam, I believe, the 
Company hold between 2,000 and 3,000 acres of tea 
and some 7,500 acres of first class freehold forest. 

It should be recollected that a practically 
district has been opened up 
and that enormous difficulties of transport have 
had to be and have been successfully overcome. 
Thus, for instance, the capital outlay includes 
34 miles of cartroads with tramways, a wire 
ropeway from a ghaut of over 6,000 feet to the 
low-country and 3 cost of 10 miles of a cartroad 
in the low-country, the latter designed and built 
to take a light railway. 

“But the benefits of this liberal initial outlay 
will hereafter be apparent in many ways quite 
apart from the fact that any more land opened 
in the future will be capable of being brought 
to bearing point at an expenditure of not more 
than £20 per acre. The estates have been care- 
fully blocked into large areas and well connected 
and traversed by good roads and will, therefore, 
be easy of management and superintendence. 
The number of factories required will be re- 
duced to a minimum. The cost of transport of 
tea and other produce down and estate require- 
ments up will be rendered as low as possible, 
and thus only will produce be able to compete 
with other districts, more favoured as regards 

ee : 
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situation. It has been carefully calculated that 
the cost of a lb. of tea, f.o.b., will not be more 
than 25° cents. Thus, while produce will be 
put on the market at a low rate, it should be 
remembered that all the tea will be high grown 
from 4,700 feet to 6,500 feet, that it is all grown 
in magnificent forest land and that therefore 
both yield and prices should be high. It is true 
that, at present, prices realised are not very 
sumptuous, but this is partly due to Travancore 
teas not as yet obtaining the attention “they 
deserve in the market, a position that will 
remedy itself as a larger supply creates a larger 
demand; partly it is due to inadequate factory 
accommodation, a matter which is being remeaied 
as fast as possible; partly it is due to all the 
tea here being young and giving a cup of in- 
sufficient flavour and strength. The fact that 
the Company possesses considerable Cinchona 
estates in full bearing is slurred over in the 
article; these should, during the present year 
alone, give a nett profit of some £23,000. Speak- 
ing generally the estates and the district should 
be seen and compared with others of a like age 
before an attempt is made to criticise the Com- 
panys present position and future prospects, 
Armchair criticism of figures is an easy matter, 
but no doubt, these figures were carefully con- 
sidered before they were sanctioned and under- 
taken. 

But it is further impossible to look upon 
this large concern merely from the point of 
outlay representing so and so many acres opened. 
There are the huge reserves of land not yet 
dealt with and they represent a large share in 
the capital outlay, dormant at present, but which 
will in time undoubtedly be utilised. Thus, 
apart from the reserves of forest suitable for 
coffee, tea; and cinchona, there are large areas 
of land suitable for rice and other food products 
where some day the Company will be able to 
grow all that is required to feed its estate 
labour. F 

Then there is a large area of higher grass land 
in the Kundalé valley close to the wire rope 
outlet, eminently suited for a Hill station sani- 
tarium situated at 6,000 feet above sea-level with 
a rainfall not exceeding 450 inches with magni- 
ficent scenery and well watered by the clearest 
and coldest of streams, this should become 
a favourite retreat for the man from the plains. 
For this to come about and the land to become 
valuable for settlement purposes, the long- 
deferred railway from Ammayanaykanur will first 
have to appear. But as that also will again mean 
a reduction in the cost of tea, f. 0. b., there is 
no doubt Messrs. Finlay, Muir & Co., will see to its 
coming. Then there is the magnificent water- 
power, at present running to waste, but some 
day, though perhaps not in the immediate future, 
to be utilised in conjunction with the almost pure 
iron lying beside it. In conclusion, it is my be- 
lief that, in spite of the large capital drawn at- 
tention to in the article, the estates being well 
opened will pay well and that many years will 
not pass before this is one of the most flourish- 
ing among Planting Districts. 

J. VON ROSENBERG. 
—Planting Opinion, Novy. 17. 
- 


CINCHONA PROSPECTS. 

We direct the attention of all interested 
in cinchona (and we are glad to think the 
number is increasing in Ceylon) to the long 
letter given in our last issue—with which 
Baron von Rosenberg, of North Travancore, 
has favoured us. Our correspondent is 
well-known as one of the most enterprising 
planters of cinchona trees in Southern India, 
and as a proprietor who, through good and 
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evil report, has adhered to his first love and 
who has therefore, merited a better return 
for his capital and labour than has, we 
fear, as yet been secured by him. But the 
Baron well knows that heis only one among 
many thousands of planters who failed to 
1ealise their expectations in cinchona. No 
more romantic story has ever been written 
in connection with planting enterprise in 
the tropics than could be penned in the 
history of cinchona planting in India and 
Ceylon from the day Clements Markham— 
still hale and hearty in England—brought 
the first. precious plants from far Peru 
to the Nilgiris and Hakgala, forty years 


ago. At first utterly despised as — only 
a ‘*medicine” plant by the ordinary 
tropical planter, or put out as a quick- 


growing, handsome shrub for avenue or 
wind-belt purposes,—with the failure of 
coffee and the harvesting of the first bark 
from the said belts, (realising as much as 
10s per tree nett of crop), there came a wild 
rush into ‘‘cinchona” with the disappoint- 
ing result only too well remembered even now 
in Ceylon. Not only were planters bitterly dis- 
appointed, if not ruined, when the enormous 
export-in one year from Ceylon of fifteen 
million lb. took place; but cinchona dealers 
and brokers in London—who at one time 
monopolised and made a good thing out of 
the trade—found themselves utterly at sea 
in their estimates and with large unsaleable 
stocks in hand, and had to wind up and dis- 
appear. Even quinine manufacturers 
suffered severely and several factories also dis- 
appeared. If ever, therefore, any men had 
full warning as to the need of caution, they 
are the planters of cinchona, the dealers in 
bark and the manufacturers of quinine; and 
yet our correspondent today thinks a further 
and special word of warning not to be out 
of place. He holds that we are in now for 
a period of decreased production extending 
over the next five or six years—and this we 
can quite believe—and simultaneously, that 
the demand for quinine during this same 
period is likely to increase steadily. The ‘‘unit? 
should, in our correspondent’s opinion, be 
well maintained if not increased during this 
period, and that would enable planters to 
do justice to their trees, and would also 
encourage further and careful planting, 
especially in India and Ceylon. ‘There is 
much good sense in all this. We have to 
guard, on the one hand, against a temporary 
“boom” in prices leading to a rush into 
harvesting and even into ‘‘ prospecting” in 
South America ;and on the other, against 
such a fall as would discourage planting alto- 
gether. Baron von Rosenberg thinks that 
the happy medium is found in 24d. as_ the 
price per unit in bark and ls. 6d. as 
the selling price per ounce of quinine. 
If that be the case, long may such rates 
be maintained. Our correspondent winds up 
by giving a much-needed warning as to the 
seed used by cinchona planters. That seed 
generally has deteriorated, is only too true. 
We think that seed from old trees in Java, 
Ceylon and India should only be used when 
interchanged and that none should be 
utilised in the country of its growth, 
except under entirely new conditions» 
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Still better would it be to get a 
fresh supply of seed from Peru or Bolivia, 
if the collection and carriage were feasible 
at a moderate outlay. As regards “ planting ” 
we know that a good deal has been done 
in Ceylon in a quiet way this year. One 
proprietor in a favorite district is planting 
twenty acres with cinchona and doing all 
possible justice to the experiment; while 
others are following our advice about plant- 
ing up boundaries, the sides of paths, 
ridges, &c., with the graceful cinchona chiefiy 
of hybrid or officinalis varieties. May a full 
measure of success be attained in these ex: 
periments. 

—_+_—_. 


TOBACCO AS AN INSECTICIDE. 


An authority in the Antipodes gives, in the 
Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales, the following 
advice as to best way of using the ordinary dried 
tobacco leaf as an insecticide: ‘‘ For aphis, the 
roots of the affected trees are bared, and the 
tobacco, ground to powder, is dusted well over the 
roots and ground about them. A ring of tobacco 
dust is put round the trunk of the tree just below 
the surface. The earth is then thrown back, and 
when rain comes the nicotine is washed out of 
the tobacco, and gets spreadover the roots, killing 
all black or woolly aphides with which it comes in 
contact. Secondly, as a wash: one pound of waste 
tobacco will make about four gallons of wash, and 
half pound of soap is added to make it more ad- 
hesive. The leaf can be steeped in cold water over 
gight, andthe soap boiled up and added; but most 
orchardists boil up the leaf and soap together strain- 
ing the resulting liquor and applying it hot. To- 
bacco is a contact poison, and is the best known 
remedy for soft-bodied things like aphides, but it 
does not affect scale insects very much, when they 
are full grown and protected by their shelly outer 
covering. If tobacco wash could be sprayed on to 
the larvye# of scale insect it would destroy them 
wholesale.” 


eee Geers eee 
FRUIT &c. IN WEST AUSTRALIA. 


It has been said that ‘‘ Westralia is all Sin, Sand, 
Sorrow, Sore-eyes and Sir John Forrest.” This ig 
certainly most untrue, I have been on a visit to 
the Great Southend Agricultural District (on the 
Railway Line from Perth to Albany) and have seen 
enough to convince me that the precious ore is not 
the only attraction in this vast land. I stayed for 
about a week at Rataning, a great farming centre. 
The crops on many of the farmsare magnificent and 
the orchards, it would be difficult to equal anywhere. 
I saw fruit orchards on which not a drop of water has 
ever been poured and over the whole area of which 
one could travel and not finda withered leaf. The 
abounding vigour of all 
THE TREES AND VINES 
ig the outstanding fact that attracts the attention of 
most visitors. Oranges do not do well but apricots, 
apples, cherries, almonds, &c., are in their element— 
the two former doing splendidly. I saw cherry trees 
that you could not touch with your hand without touch- 
ing fruit. These cherries fetch one shilling per pound 
on the ground. In an orchard that despatched 33 tons 
of grapes last year I could not discover a single 
‘“supply” among the vines, though I went round twice. 
A Homestead Farm of 160 acres can be had in this 
district for £1. Of course, the canny Scot is here, 
and there are 19 Macdonalds alone in this one 
district. 
—_—_ -_-—_&- -—---—-- 
LIME AS A FERTILISER. 


Lime is a good fertiliser, but not for all plants. 
It is beneficial to some, injurious to a few, and 
ndifferent in result to others, ‘‘ Farmers’ Bul- 
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letin” No. 77, issued by the United States Goy- 
ernment Agricultural Department, gives good 
information on this subject. From itive gather 
that the following are some of the plants which 
have shown marked benefit from the use of lime. 
Spinach, lettuce, beets (all kinds), gumbo (okra), 
salsify (vegetable oyster), celery, onion, parsnip 
cauliflower, cucumber, ege plant, cantaloupe, as- 
paragus, kohl--rabi, cabbage, dandelion, Swedish 
turnip, pepper, pea, peanut, martynia, tobacco, 
sorghum, alfalfa, clover, barley, wheat, oats, 
timothy, and Kentucky blue grass. Not only was 
the crop greater, but in many instances it was 
ready for market much earlier where the soil was 
limed. here was at least two weeks’ difference 
in kohl rabi in this respect. Tobacco not only 
made a much better growth when limed, but the 
ash was-much lighter in colour. hose that are 
injured by liming are suradella, water melon, blue 
lupine, and common sorrel. Standing between 
the two groups of plants given above are a num- 
ber “which when they are supplied with all of 
the nitrogen they required in a readily assimil- 
able form such as nitiate of soda, show little or 
no benefit from liming. Among those are Indian 
corn, common millet, Hungarian golden millet 
rye, potatoes, carrot, Rhode Island bent (grass) 
and redtop (grass). On a very acid or sour soil- 
even those piants would be benefited by lime by 
virtue of its helping to change the nitrogen into 
readily assimilable nitrates, provided sulphate 
of ammonia, blood, tankaje, fish, cotton seed 
meal, plant-roots, ete., were present as sources of 
nitrogen, Intelligent farmers in malatious dis- 
tricts may make their own choice from the above 
facts and be properly guided in the use of lime 
for aericuliaray purposes.—Indian Agriculturist, 
oy. 
joo Sg eae 


HYBRID FRUITS, 


An article on “Conifers,” in a recent number 
of the Speaker mentioned the immense improve- 
ments which careful selection and cultivation 
have made in flowers and fruits: but the vast 
promise which the hybridisation of fruits seems 
to hold out was not mentioned—that is crosses 
between fruits of the same class. One may, 
perhaps, wonder whether something of the same 
sort might not be attempted between vegetables. 
A few years ago an enterprising amateur gardener 
and fruit-grower at Blandford had some hybrid 
fruits—crosses between. mulberries and Tasp- 
berries, blackberries and raspberries, strawberries 
and raspberries, &c. Perhaps it was prejudice, 
but I thought the uncrossed fruit superior. The 
other day, Mr. Forrester, Lord Portman’s steward 


and a famous and_ successful cattle-breeder, 


showed me some very fine hybrids, called Logan 
berries, between the raspberry and the blackberry. 
They were darker in colour than raspberries, 
and much larger and longer, and really very niece 
eating, though use has much to do with one’s 
appreciation of flavours. The Loganberry is re- 
ported to be an American hybrid between the 
red raspberry and the blackberry. The berries 
are of enormous size, fully as large as the 
largest blackberries, which in form and structure 
they resemble. They are deep reddish-maroon in 
colour, melting and withouta core, and very firm. 
Gathered, or on the bush after being ripe, they 
keep a long time without spoiling, The favour 
is rich and sharp, with a dash of the raspberry 
and of the blackberry, mellowed, and refined, but 
distinct from either, and so luscious, novel, and 
agreeable that the Logan berry cannot fail to 
become a great favourite as a dessertfruit, while 
as a preserve it is said to be unequalled. ‘The 
canes are strong and _ vigorous, semitrailing 
in.habit, and very prolific. They fetch 2s. 6d. 
each, or 248, a dozen, but no doubt should 
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they get into general favour prices would fall 
materially before long. 

A paragraph in the Yimes not long ago is 
suggestive and interesting: itssubstance is some- 
what as follows :—At a meeting this summer of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, a fruit was ex- 
hibited for the first time which bids fair to become 
very useful. Botanically, also, it is of consider- 
able interest, the plant bearing it being a hybrid 
between the raspberry and the common black- 
berry. As the ‘* Mahdi,” as it is called, was raised 
by Messrs. Veitch, its origin is wellauthenticated, 
the seed parent being a variety of the raspberry 
known as ‘‘ Belle de Fontenoy.”’ The same can- 
not be said for the Logan berry from the other 
side of the Atlantic, though forthis a somewhat 
similar parentage has been claimed. A high 
authority is of opinion that the raspberry plays 
no part in its composition, and that both its 
parents were and American species of Rubus. 
This may be so, but cooked Logan berries are 
certainly much more like raspberries than black- 
berries, and have none of the tartness of the 
latter, but closely resemble the former. The 
“Mahdi” has very much the habit of the black- 
beery, and in cultivation is trained in the same 
way. Its frus, says the 7imes writer, recalls 
the dewhberry of our hedges. There is the same 
bloom, but the number of fruitlets is greater. 
Careful investigation reveals many intermediate 
characters—for instance, the flavour of the 
“Mahdi” combines a preponderant influence of 
the dewberry with a suspicion of the raspberry. 
The present writer would therefore hold that 
its parentage would differ largely from the Logan 
berry, though the latter when cooked resembles a 
luscious raspberry, the blackberry flavour being 
hardly perceptible. Most important is the time 
of fruiting as regards the ecenomical future of 
the plant, for it comes into bearing as rasp- 
berries are failing and before blackberries are 
ripe; but the finest berries are produced early in 
the season—about the middle of July, that is. 
The ‘‘Mahdi” is very prolific and has consider- 
able claims asa decorative plant: it would not, 
however, be placed upon the market for probably 
at least another twelve months. 


The Japanese wineberry (Rubus Phoenicolasius) 
is another recent introduction to our gardens 
and should be mentioned here. It bids fair to be 
«a great acquisition to our gardens. Properly 
cultivated the plants bear a quantity of delicious 
fruit, which ripens wellina warm corner. The 
plant itself is hardy. It resembles in growth 
the blackberry, but the foliage is larger, with 
silvery reverses to the leaves, and the thorny 
stems have a deep crimson-brown tint, and are 
decidedly handsome. Until about half-ripe the 
fruit is concealed by a crimson, hairy, calyx-like 
covering, protecting it until it is as large as a 
fine blackberry; it has a clear wine-colour, trans- 
parent throughout. As each spray bears thirty or 
forty fruits and they are finely flavoured like the 
best sort of blackberry, it will be admitted that 
this latest addition toourfruit garden is not to 
be despised. Besides being valuable uncooked, the 
wineberry makes excellent preserve, its fine acid 
flavour making it specially suitable for cooking. 
The fruit is found on the wood of the former 
season, and the strong suckers thrown up in 
summer should be fastened back with wire, to 
expose them thoroughly toripening sunshine. A 
mulch of rich soil in June over the roots helps 
the fruit to swell better and the plant enjoys 
abundance of liquid manure and water. It is 
highly ornamental in August with its scarlet 
berries and should be largely grown. 

The Logan berry makes, as I can personally 
testify, most excellent jam and ina pie it is far 
better than the raspberry, while the blackberry 
is tart and commonplace in the comparison and 
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not intherunningatall. The seeds of the black 
berry are hard and disagreeable. Those of the 
Loganberry give no trouble. 

As some hybrids have been so successful, one 
can surely hope that a great future lies before 
fruit hybridisers. Shall we not live to see many 
practically new fruits, and seeing what careful 
cultivation has done for raspberries and straw- 
berries, it is possible that the gardens of the 
wealthy in a dozen years and, perhaps, too, in 
time, even those of the poor, may abound in 
splendid hybrid fruits, larger, more luscious, and 
more palatable than anything we now find in them. 

Mr. and Mis. Forrester, seeing my interest in 
a subject with which I can claim no special 
acquaintance, have drawn my attention to the 
Chinese artichoke (Stachys Wuberifera), a new 
vegetable of distinct flavour, to whichthe Royal 
Horticultural Society has awarded a first-class 
certificate. They say it is very palatable and 
profitable. It is described as a most agreeable, 
perfectly hardy vegetable, novel in appearance, 
and easily cultivated in any garden. ‘The roots 
may be left in the ground through the winter 
and dug up as required ; the surface of the earth 
should be covered to prevent frost hardening 
the soil. 

The plant grows to a height of 9 to 15 inches, 
is free-branching, and forms neat bushes. From 
the axis springs a large number of fibrous roots, 
on which thetubers grow in immense uumbers. 
The tubers are 1 to2 inches long, and are half- 
an-inch in diameter at the thicker end, tapering 
to a point at their attachment to the root. They 
have a spiral appearance, are pearly white, and 
eaten raw, are intermediate in flavour between 
a succulent radish and a Jerusalem artichoke. 
Boiled, steamed or roasted and served with 
melted butter, in much the same way as the 
globe artichoke, they are delicious and make an 
excellent dish. When planting soil should be 
throughly pulverised so that the roots can run 
freely and the tubers can swell without hind- 
rance. From 18 inches to 2 feet is the proper 
distance to put the rows apart and the distance 
between the plants should be 8 to 12 inches. 
Planted at this distance apart a bed 5 feet by 
30 would give agood return, sufficient for most 
families. As the tubers when exposed for any 
length of time get rather discoloured, they should 
be covered with soil till wanted for use. 

ALFRED J. H. CrEsSPI. 
ats SSN a 
CACAO PLANTING IN CEYLON: 
SPLENDID CACAO PODS. 


A Colombo merchant writes :—‘‘ When so 
much is being written about the cultivation 
of cacao, the accompanying specimens, grown 
on Katugastota estate, may interest you 
and show you that there is still a future for 
cacao.” 

We have scarcely ever seen finer pods. 
Here are the weights and measurements of 
the two pods before us, which we must send 
round Kort offices for inspection :— 

13 in. long by 13 in, in girth, weight 34 1b. 


14 do, by 14 do. do. 4 Ib. 
Can these be beaten ? 
——E SS 


THE SUSTAINING POWERS OF BANANA. 


One of the most ccurageous marches ever taken 


was that of Colonel Wilcocks to Kumasi. We 
hear that during the march from Kumasi the 
whole party lived on bananas. On one occasion 


they even waded shoulder high through a river for 
two hours. Does any one want a higher test of 
endurance on a vegetable diet than this ?—Journal 
of Horticulture. 
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A NEW GREEN TEA-ROLLER. 


It is stated that a well-known firm of Caleutta 
engineers will shortly introduce to the industry a 
new leaf roller, which has been designed by Mr. 
Perman, an experienced Assam engineer planter. 
The machine will be called the ‘‘ Express,” ap- 
parently the name is justified in view of the fact 
that 3001b of green texf canbe e'ficiently rolled 
in about 20 minutes. The new roller is circular in 
shape, occupies a space of about 4 feet sqnare only, 
and last, but net least, the cost will probably worl 
out less than that of other existing rollers. — 
Planter, Nov. 17, 


<—_ 
»’ 
BRAZIL COFFEE NOTES. 


The steamer “Dacia” which left Santos on the 
91st ult. carried 100,020 bags of coffee. This is said 
to be the largest cargo of coffee that has ever been 
shipped from the port of Santos. 

To a circvlar of the state government of S Paulo 
asking for estimates of the coffee crop for the year 

' 1900-1901 answers have been received from 71 munici- 
pal districts, whose production is estimated at 
3,643,867 bags. From 92 municipal districts no 
answers have yet been received. We presume that 
in those that have been reported the most important 
coffee-producing districts in the state are included — 
Rio News, Oct. 2. 

ear 
UGANDA: A PARADISE FOR COFFEE; 


COTTON, RUBBER, EBONY, TIMBER, AND OTHER 


PRODUCTS. 


Coffee grows wild over all the more hilly districts 
of the Uganda Protectorate. When properly prepared 
it has a delicious flavour. and is quite fit to be put on 
the market as gathered from the wild bushes. Coffee 
yields the most encouraging results under cultivation, 
Mr. Whyte is of opinion (and from the little I know 
T agree with him) that the Kingdom of Uganda and 
the adjoining districts of Busoga, Unyoro, and Toru 
are destined to be great coffee-producing countries, 
The soil, the water supply, and the abundance of shade 
from forest offer conditions and advantages rarely 
present in equal force, Socal labour is almost as 
cheap asin British Central Africa; but, of course to 
make coffee-growing possible as a commercial enter- 
prise, the railway must be completed to the lake, and 
steamers on the lake must gather up the coffee crops 
for transport to the rail-head and thence to Mombasa. 
Given the railway and the steamers, and I think no 
other part of tropical Africa could compete with 
Uganda as acoffee-country, 

Cotton grows wild, or half wild, in many places, and 
is to some extent cultivated in the Nile Province, 
chiefly on the sites of Kmin Pashas former settle- 
menis, It is of good quality and long staple, but, 
except for local purposes, it is not worth consideration, 
as it would probably never pay to export it over the 

ailway to the coast. i 
i Thee asteroil plant grows abundantly, and the oil 
which is very easily obtained by crushing, is very 
useful for lubricating purposes. ( 

Sesamum seeds yield good oil. They are met with 
here and there in Uganda, but not so abundantly as in 

ritish Central Africa. ; 
BE ies (chiefly from two species of Landholphia, 
from a ficus and perhaps from a tree called scienti- 
fically Tabernwmontand), is probably abundant in 
every thicket of the Protectorate below 5,000ft. in 
altitude. Rubber will probably become a very im- 
portant item of the Uganda expo.ts; but at present 
time, although the natives know of its existence, and 
of the trees which. produce it, they make little or 
no effort to collect it for sale, 


’ trunks of the date 
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The ebony trees (Diospyros) grows in the western 
forests, where also the camwood (Raphia) is found. 
A common tree in Uganda is the “ incense ’’ tree, 
the constantly exuding gum of which is the principal 
ingredient in increase. I do not remember to have 
seen thistree growing in such numbers in any other 
part of Africa, or for it to be so easy to obtain its 
delicious-smelling gum. As a matter of fact, when 
ever one wishes to fumigate a house or room, and 
to replace the mustiness of these dwellings by an 
agreeable odour, one has only to send a native servant 
to a short distance to scrape the exudations off the 
incense tree and place these on hot charcoal, and 
a delicious smell of incense at once arises. 

I should certainly thivk that the splendid timber 
which can be obtained from the Man forests would 
be au important article in the future exports of Uganda. 
This timber will be derived from three conifers— 
a juniper, aud two species of Podocarpus. I do 
hot suppose that this timber would be worth export- 
ing to England, but it would certainly vie with 
Scandinavian timbers on the Hast Coast of Africa, 
and even perhaps in India, the more soas it is said 
to be left untouched by the white ant, 

All the southern half of the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate to the south of the 2nd degree of north 
latitude is a country of forests. The forests of the 
Mau-Plateau, Mount Elgon, and the Suk Hills 
resemble in appearance more the woodlands of a 
temperate country. The trees belonging either to 
genera or epecies found in Cape Colony, or else— 
and toa considerable degree—in the forest of Abys- 
sinia. Some of this—so to speak—Abyssinian forest 
has rather a European look. and, no doubt, has 
European affinities. On the other hand, the forest 
of Busoga, Uganda, and Toru are essentially West 
African. 

All their great timber trees—African teak, Oldelan- 
dia, Diospyros, Parkia, Parinarium, Khaya and 
Vitexe—though they ave represénted to a great extent 
in Hast Central Africa as far as Nyassaland, seem 
to be more closely allied species to those of West 
Africa, Indeed, on entering these magnificent tropical 
forests—some of them the finest developments I 
have ever seen—one might believe one’s self in the 
Canieroons, in the Niger Delta, or in the Liberia. 
The forests on the slope of Mount Ruwenzori range 
from a purely tropical character up to the Abyssinian 
vegetation of the Mau Plateau. A great deal of the 
local timber, no doubt, would not be worth exporting 
but it is likely to prove of incalculable benefit to 
the country itself, as it serves for ship-building, 
house building, furniture, and the finest work in 
joinery. In the forest regions of Uganda below 5,000ft. 


. there are, I believe, only two kinds of palm repre- 


sented—Makindu or wild date, and a magnificent 
species of Raphia, which, unlike other Raphia 
palms, towers to a greater height of stems. he 
palms are employed for many 
purpose in buildings. They make excellent piles for 
wharves of piers ; columns for supporting the verandahs 
of houses ; in fact, they can be turned into a variety 
of purposes, and there is such a demand for them 
that some forestry regulations will soon have to be 
instituted to protect them from undue destruction. 
The mid-ribs of the Raphia palm fronds, which are 
of enormous length, are also very useful articles as 
rafters. 

I have touched on a few of the native vegetable Pro- 
ducts of Uganda, but it should also be borne in mind 
in considering the resources of the country that the 
soil and climate of about half of the Protectorate are 
admirably suited, at different levels, to the cultivation 
of cacao and tea. Mr. Whyte, who has had consider- 
able experience in years gone by in different planta- 
tions in India and Ceylon, considers parts of the 
Uganda Protectorate as singularly well adapted for 
the cultivation of the tea plant. He compares euch 
parts of Uganda as are suited for this cultivation to 
the estates of medium elevation in Ceylon, The rain 
fall, he remarks, is a little less than it would be in 
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such parts of Ceylon, but he considers it much better 
distributed all throngh the year. There is very great 
demand for tea amungst the more civilised natives 
in Uganda and Toru. Mr. Whyte thinks that the 
local demand for tea (as, indeed, for sugar, coffees, 
cacao, and other products) is worthy of consideration. 
No doubt, also, when communication by means of the 
river Nile is better organised and the sudd cleared 
away, large quantities of Uganda products could be 
sent down the Nile to feed the Soudan. 

The sugar-cane thrives wonderfully in the better 
parts of the Uganda Protectorate. I[t is cultivated in 
nearly all the native gardens. Individual canes are 
often met with 15 feet long, robust, and long-jointed, 
and as well developed as the average cane in the 
West Indies. The Uganda sugar-cane goes on ratoon- 
ing for years,and forms a considerable item in the 
native dietary. We have now got up machinery for 
crushing cane, and are ‘already turning out coarse 
sugur, which forms part of the rations of the Indian 
troops, and enable us to save considerable expendi- 
ture, as formerly this coarse sugar (gur) had to be 
imported all the way from India. : 

Almost all English vegetables grow and are grown 
in the Uganda Protectorate with encouraging success. 
Orange, lemon and mango trees, which were planted 
a few years ago, have done exceedingly well ; but, 
except on Mau Planteau, it would be impossible to 
grow stone fruit, apples, pear, or any of those trees 
which require areal winter.—ZanzibarGazette, Oct. 31. 


¢ 


ees 
TEA CULTIVATION {[N RUSSIA. 


Indian and Ceylon tea growers have not much to 
fear from competition with Southern Russia. The 
progressso far made with thecultivation ofteaalong 
the south-east coast of the Black Sea is but slow, 
and it is the opinion of many authorities that the 
industry cannot possibly assume any very great 
proportions for a considerable number of years. 
This information is afforded by the British Consul 
for the district, who adds that with the exception 
of the Imperial Domains and the firm of Popoffs 
of Moscow, no other tea planters of any im- 
portance have shown any inclination to purchase 
lands for tea culture, and that in reality the re- 
sults obtained up to date are not of such a 
nature as to inspire would-be tea growers with 
the necessary confidence to place capital in such 
enterprises. Messrs. Popoffs, who own three ex- 
tensive plantations in the neighbourhood of 
Bactoum, are apparently wearied of the results of 
their eight years’ experience in the business, and 
are, it is reported, negotiating the sale of their 
property to the Imperial Domain Lands.— Home 
and Colonial Mail. 


(Se 


THE GOURAMI FISH IN CEYLON.—We are 
reminded that at a meeting of the Fishing 
Club about a year ago, Mr, W, E. Davidson 
reported :— 


Mr. Davidson said that last week atub arrived 
at Colombo with five young Gourami fish from 
Messrs. Scott & Co., of Mauritius. This was a 
fresh attempt which Mr. Burrows had made to 
ntroduce this fish into Ceylon waters by way of 
an experiment. The fish were now with Mr. 
Fowler, who proposed rearing it in Colombo, as 
they only thrived at sea-level. He (speaker) had 
had a deal of correspondence on the subject with 
people, who were experienced in the rearing of 
this fish and had found out that they do not 
thrive above sea-level. 


We have some idea that Mr. Fowler after- 
wards reported a failure of the Gouvami ? 
But one or two trials should not suffice, 
There is room for another, 
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PETROLEUM AND KEROSINE OIL IN 
CEYLON. 


Very few, we suppose, hav 
of the importance of the Bulk 
tallations in this island, which have been 
established in connection with the regular 
visits of the Shell Transport and Trading Co 
Ld.,’s tank steamers, This Company is initself 
one of the Jargest in the world, with a ca ital 
of two millions sterling, and a fleck. of 
twenty-three steamers, besides numerous 
small craft. As local agents, Messrs. 
Delmege, Forsyth & Co., apart from ‘the 
headquarters’ installation at Kochchikade 
where 450,000 gallons of petroleum can be 
stored,» have now in full working order 
tank depots at Galle, Kalutara, Kurtnegala 
Kandy, Nawalapitiya, Hatton, Nanuoya 
and Bandarawela. We had the apes 
sion that the importation of kerosine vil in 
cases (oil-tins and cases coming from Russia 
principally, but a certain quantity from 
America) was due to the greater conve- 
nience of carriage of the case oil to certain 
districts not at present served by railwa g 
but we learn that the Tin-making Tastes 
at Kochchikade now turns out as many as 
1,000 tins a day. to meet the demand we 
speak of. This industry, together with th 
other work done at the Installations, altosethen 
requires a staff of 115 men—so that we 
have, in this entirely new industry, a great 
addition to the means of livelihood in the 
Northern division of Colombo where at one 
time some of our largest and busiest coffee 
stores were situated. : Ae 
_As vegards Liquid Fuel, for which there 
is also a large Storage Tank Installation 
at Kochchikade, adjoining but quite se ae 
from the Bulk Petroleum one, althou h 
there are now some ten regular local ae 
sumers, the demand has not yet developed 


@ a proper idea 
Petroleum Ins- 


to the point it may be ‘expe 

i cte 
reach, after proper _ trials ie ae 
made by the railway, and other large 


fuel consumers, and several of 
are to be begun very shortly, 
that the Company’s steam-hopper 
recently made a trip to Jaff 
wey up barat 14 tons of C 
x tons of liquid fuel returning —wh; ‘ 
the relative costs of the Zeal ec 
shows a very large saving by. use of the 
latter. Up to the present, the Company’s 
own sveamers have been the chief sea aus 
sumers, but certain other large lines are 
getting some of their steamers adapted. to 
use it, ce ue German war ship “ Riirst 
ismarc ook a suppl i 
ee pply here on her way 
So far, all the Bulk 
into Ceylon, has come 
the liquid fuel is 
pany’s lands in South 
a very; duce snetat of 
spent in developing the concessi hi 
is held from the Dutch Conca Roe 
the large refineries erected there get into 
full work, it is expected that the greater 
part of the Company’s Hastern trade will 
be supplied with refined Bulk Petroleum 
from there. Very large shipments of liquid 
fuel have already been made, from the Com: 


these trials, 
We learn 
** Attaka ” 
na.and on the 
ardiff coal, and 


Petroleum imported 
irom Russia but 
from the Jom. 
Borneo, wher, 
capital is bein 
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pany’s South Borneo ports, to Singapore, 
Hongkong, Bombay, Madvas, Calcutta, Suez 
and London, as well as large cargoes of 
Solar distillate for gas-making purposes and 
other petroleum products to London, 

The Company has Bulk Petroleum Tank 
Installations in full work, at Suez, Karachi, 
Bombay, Colombo, Madras, Calcutta, Penang, 


Singapore, Bangkok, Hongkong, Shanghai 
and other China ports, Nagasaki, Kobe, 


Yokohama, with liquid fuel storage tanks, 
as well at Suez, Bombay, Colombo, Madras, 
Calcutta, Singapore, and in process of erec- 
tion at Sydney, Melbourne and several other 
ports. Most of these are very much larger 
than the Colombo Installations. 


ee 


COFFEE AND TOBACCO. 

For the benefit of intending coffee and tobacco 
planters in Rhodesia or other parts of South 
Africa, Mr. Jackson, Keeper of Museums, Kew 
Gardens, has given the following list cf books : 
—‘The Coffee Planter of Ceylon,” by Sabonadiére 
(Spon) ; ‘‘ Coffee Planting in Southern India and 
Ceylon,” by Hull (Spon); the article on ‘* Coffee ” 
in Spon’s' Encyclopedia; ‘* Liberian Coffee in 
Ceylon.” published at Colombo by Messrs. 
Ferguson (1878); ‘‘ All About Tobacco,” Messrs. 
Ferguson, Colombo (Agents: John Haddon and 
Co., Bouverie-street, London, E.C.) the article on 
tobacco in Spon’s Eneyelopzedia — Globe, Nov. 9. 
—(Strangely enough Mr. Jackson omits the latest 
and most complete work on Coffee, namely ‘‘ The 
Coffee Flanters’ Manual” compiled by J. 
Ferguson (1899 edition) with a special chapter on 
“Pulpers” and other machinery—copies of which 
are also to be got at Haddon’s.—Eb. 7.4.] 


—-——— -} --—_——_—_ 
GERMAN RUBBER ASSOCIATION, 


The German Rubber Goods Munufacturers’ Assc- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Frankfort re- 
cently. Forty factories are represented in the assc- 
ciaion, of which sixteen employ under 100 hands, 
sixteen employ between 100 and 500, and eigth 
employ over 500. All important German concerns 
are connected with the institution, which wieldg a 
powerful influence. The Association has been con- 
sulted by the Government abont tke new tariffs 
to be arranged this year.—Chemist and Drugqgist, 
Noy. 10, 


a ee 
THF LINNEAN SOCIETY. 


‘* PATENAS” (2?) IN AFRICA. 


The opening meeting of the session was held 
on Thursday evening, last week, at the Society’s 
Rooms, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W., Pro- 
fessor Sydney Howard Vines, F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. : 

The closing paper, Mr. J E S Moore, dealt with 
the origin and character of the “ park lands” of 
Central Africa, and was illustrated by a series 
of lantern-slides. These park lands in the Tanga- 
nyika have quite the appearance of having been 
formed by the hand of man, but are really natural 
growths due to the fact that light surface soil 
has been laid down over what Mr. Moore takes 
to have been lake deposits. Any given line of 
country will show large plantations, with quite a 
homelike look, separated by grass lands; and, 
as Tanganyika is approached, they dwindle in 
size (ill they consist of a few shrubs, overs 
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shadowed by giant euphorbias, cactus-lile in 
appearance. Then come stretches of grass, dotted 
with euphorbias, and, last ofall, the salt steppes 
by the Lake, which is now held to have had at 
one time an outlet to the sea. Mr Moore’s ex- 
planation is that, at first, only the euphorbias 
would grow on the salt steppes; but as these 
Sprang up they afforded a shade and shelter to 
self-sown shrubs, each of which, as it established 
a footing, contributed to the natural planting of 
the area by the distribution of its seeds, till this 
process reached its highest development in the 
large plantations where the shrubs overtopped 
the euphorbias to which they owe their growth.— 
British and Colonial Druggist, Nov. 9. 


—— SS 
TONGALAND SUGARCANE. 


Mr. B Colenbrander, Magistrate, Ingwavuma, 
in his district report to the Agrieultural Jour- 
nal, writes: During the summer of 1898, I 
planted at this Magistracy, which is almost 
3,0001t. above sea level, a small portion of ground 
with what appeared to me an unknown species 
of sugar-cane, obtained from Tongaland, as I 
had never observed the same cane growing 
amongst the many plantations on the coast. The 
cane whichis very juicy, does not grow to any 
great thickness, and has alight yellow surface, 
turning into adeep brown whenever exposed to the 
sun. It has thrived very well, especially under 
the uusatisfactory cireumstances and in the un- 
suitable locality in which I planted it, aud ap- 
pears very prolific. 1 have counted as many as 
63 sticks to one stooe.—Natal Mercury. 


——__.—____.. 


THE GOVERNMENT DAIRY. 


The Government Dairy is now in its seventh 
year. The Dairy herd was free from any form of 
contagious disease in 1899, and there were but six 
deaths for the twelve months, three among the 
cows and three among the calves. This is an ex- 
cellent record considering the size of the herd. 
Thirty cows and three bulls were purchased -at a 
cost of R4,564°86, while twenty-nine cows and two 
bulls and fifty-six young animals bred on the farm 
were sold for R4,337°26. Milk to the value of 
R21,895'64 was supplied, of which R4,823°07 worth 
had to be purchased to meet the demand from the 
hospitals, which at different periods required more 
milk than the Dairy was able to supply. The 
necessity for the purchase of milk remains a 

_ serious defect in the management, and the only 
way of avoiding it seems by the Dairy arranging 
withthe Medical Department to supply only as 
much milk as it (the Dairy) produces. It should 
be possible to make a monthly forecast of the mill 
that the Dairy can supply under normal condi- 
tions, So as to permit the hospitals to arrange 
beforehand for the supply of milk in excess of the 
estimated quantity. 


— 
‘“VENESTA ” TEA CHESTS. 


‘* Venesta, Limited,” London, are anxious that 
it should be known among Ceylon tea planters, 
buyers, exporters, etc., that a circular recently 
issued by some large home buyers declining to 
purchase tea packed in certain ~‘* veneer ” chests, 
did not refer to the ‘‘ Venesta Tea Chest’ which 


is an entirely different package to the chest re- = 
ferred to, and does not resemble it either in lining y 


or construction, 


. 
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INDIAN TEA ON THE CONTINENT OF 


EUROPE. 
MR. HARRINGTON’S REPORT. 


There appeared to be a feeling (in India) that the 
American tea trade required special efforts no longer, 
but only ordinary business enterprise; that the 
Special Commissioner who had worked things up 
there might now do greater service elsewhere, and 
that the tea trade of the United States might, with- 
out prejudice to the interests of tea-planters iu India 
and Ceylon, be left to the American tea-dealer, 
aided or encouraged in some particular ways by the 
Associations referred to above. How far this idea 
was correct remains to be seev. A change of pro- 
gramme was introduced. The “‘ American Fund of the 
Indian Tea Association’’ became the ‘‘ American and 
Foreign Market Fund,” and the Association declared 
in favonrof the policy of canvassing vigorously for 
the lion’s share of the existing tea-trade of Germany, 
France &c., and advccating tea in preference to the 
rival beverages, coffee and cocoa. Accordingly, Mr. 
John E M Harrington was appointed special '‘ tourist” 
to the Indian Tea Association (Calcutta and Lo ndon) 
and on the 20th March last was instructed to make 
wa tour through various parts of the Continent of 
Europe with a view to (a) ascertaining by enquiry 
on the spot the present position and statistics of the 
tea trade in each country visited and (b) to report as to 
the most practical method of developing both the 
taste for teain general and the demand for Indian tea 
in particular. It was a somewhat ‘large order,’ but 
the absolute necessity for some such investigation as 
was undertaken was shown by the fact that, whereas 
in the British Empire some 90 per cent. of the tea 
consumed is British grown, in all the States of 
Europe practi cally 90 per cent. is supplied by one or 
more of the following producing centres :—China, 
Japan and Java, less than 10 per cent. falling to the 
share of India and Ceylon. 

The space at our disposal will not admit of a de- 
tailed review of Mr. HaArrineton’s interesting and 
instructive Report on his tour. The route followed 
included Italy, Turkey, Bulgaria, Austria-Hungary, 
Germany and Holland, and the time occupied was 
less than four months. This brief time was evidently 
fully utilised, for the Report contains a large amount 
of most useful information. In some respects, it 
shows previous ideas as to the potentialities of some 
of the above countries as tea-consumers to be cpen 
to rev sion; but, generally, it may be said to confirm 
the opinions we expressed long ago, that there isa 
market to be had on the Continent of Europe, but 
that it is not to be had for the mere asking. Snccess 
can only be achieved by systematic effort and a 
certain amount of outlay. It is not a case of advocating 
the merits of British-grown teas in tea-drinking 
countries where peoples bave a natural inclination to 
give the preference to products of portions of the 
Empire to which they belong. ‘The work that has 
to be done is to popularise tea among _ peoples 
more accustomed to drink coffee, cocoa, beer or wines ; 
among peoples largely prejudiced against, rather than 
predisposed in favour of, British products, and in 
countries where tea is to some extent heavily handi- 
capped by local fiscal tariff. These are conditions 
that preclude the hope of more than slow progress 
even with the most determined effort. Mr, Harring- 
ton’s Report shows that there is ground for this 
hope, and on the whole, it may be regarded as 
more encouraging than it was, perhaps, generally 
expected to be. Facts and statistics are given, 
suggestions are made, and the future will depend 
largely not merely upon the action taken upon the 
extent to which planters provide “the sinews of war” 
so essential to success in the conduct of a campaign 
such as that which the Indian Tea Association has 
undertaken. Conditions vary not only in different 
countries, but in different towns in the same 
country. For instance, Mr. MHarrington writes 
less ey about Naples than about Rome, 
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in which latter place there are more English 
and American travellers and a larger fashionable 
Scciety to follow the general example of such Society 
in other countries and adopt ‘Afternoon tea’’ or, as 
the French say, the ‘‘ five o’clockie.” Turkey offers 
a fair fleld, and, moreover, does no small amount of 
“transit’’ trade on behalf of Southern Russia and 
Persia. Low sorts are most in favour and long wiry 
leaf has a preference in the Persian trade, where 
Camel transport tends to breakup the tea. Bulgaria 
is mostly a coffee consuming country, the tariff on 
tea ishigb, and the language and trade customs are 
difficulties to the British trader. Myr. Harrington 
cannot recommend direct expenditure of time or money 
upon so smalla field, but thinks the market may be 
reached indirectly from Constantinople. As regards 
Austria. Hungary, various difficulties are pointed out, 
and it is remarked that ‘‘no practical method is ap- 
parent by which Indian tea could be rapidly and 
successfully introduced.” Very different is the case 
with respect to Germany, where Mr. Harrington 
thinks a good trade might be developed if proper ar- 
rangements were made and a liberal outlay faced for 
thefirst three or five years.— Madras Mail, Nov. 26. 


A BRAZILIAN RUBBER PLANTATION 
(To the Editor of the India Rubber World.) 


Is it possible to find in the United States, or 
elsewhere, some one who would be interested in 
a plantation of Ceara rubber? In March, 1899, 
we established a plantation in the state of Per- 
nambuco, about 12 kilometers from the capital, 
where we now have more than 100,000 trees of 
Manihot Glaziovii, vigorons and growing well, 
Raving now, however, other needs for our capital, 
we should be willing to sell the plantation, though 
our preference should be to retain our present 
nterest in it, provided parties can be found to 
Join us as partners, or found a company, with a 
view to supply the money needed for meeting 
the expenses involved during the few re- 
maining years, until the trees become productive. 
The plantation really promises a very handsome 
profit. The estate is now in fine condition, with 
laborers’ cottages and stables built by us, and 
pasture land fenced in and stocked with cattle. 
The location is healthful and only about 3,000 
meters distant froma railway station. The ex- 
tension of the railway past the estate is projected, 

Within three or four years the trees are ex- 
pected to begin yielding from 1 to 3 pounds of 
rubber per year. The Jabor of gathering the crop 
will be slight, because the trees will simply be 
tapped and the rubber will coagulate on the trunk, 
when it can be pulled off dry. With the monthly 
expenditure of $500 to $1,0.0, not only can the 
plantation be kept in condition, but, within two 
years, our original plan of inereasing the number 
of trees planted to 500,000 could be carried out. 

We prefer for the present not to publish our 
names in this connection, but will be pleased to 
have this appear in The india Rubber World, 
and to have you receive for us any corresponderce 
which may result. M. & Co. 
——, Brazil, October ist 1900. 

> 
ESSENTIAL OILS. 


From Semi-Annual Report of Schimmel & Co. 
(Fritsche Brothers) Leipzig, New York, London, 
for October 1900, we take the following :— 

CINNAMON O1L, Cryton.—There has been an ex- 
ceptionally large demand for this article, to satisfy 
which we haye been carrying on the distillation 
without interruption since the beginning of the 


year. The prices of the best qualities of chips fluc: 
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tuated between 33d and 33d per pound. In 
view of the animated .condition of the cinna- 


mon market, there is absolutely no prospect of a 
return to the previous values. he shipments have 
been enormous, The aggregate for the first seven 
months of this year comes to not less than 900,672 
pounds, of which neaily one fourth has been acquired 
by our firm. The distillation of the finest quality 
of heavy, sweet, cinnamon oi! is one of our speciuilties. 
CrrRONELLA O1u.—Since the publication of our 
previous Report, the value of this important article 
has suffered a further decline, and it would appear 
that the supply exceeds the consumption. ‘The 
statistics again show an important increase in 
the production. Recent quotations were a shade 
under ten pence, and were the lowest on record. 
This oil is largely employed for perfuming benzin 
and mineral oils, and it might also be found very 
useful for lac and oil paint. The Jaya variety of 
citronella cil has found great favour, aud in fact 
is fully entitled to be called the elite-quality. Its 
effect in the better qualities of soap is striking, the 
natural explanation being its high content of geraniel 
and citronellal. : i : 
Cuove O1t.—The information given in our last 
Report, as to the unsatisfactory result of the last 
' glove horvest in Zanzibar and Pemba, hassincebeen 
confirmed. The total yield is estimated at about 
50,000 bales, or say 3,000 tons, as compared with 
140,000 bales or 8,400 tons in 1898-99. The culti- 
vation of cloves is also undoubtedly influenced by 
the state of the labour market, which has gradually 
taken a very favourable turn since slavery was 
abolished on both islands. At the present quota- 
tions cultivation has become unremunerative, and 
it is bound to decline still further, so as to 
harmonise with the consumption, for the lower 
values are simply due to the continued over- 
production and the piling up of non-realisable stocks 
in Bombay, London and Holland. The latter, taken 
together, are so important, thet it would require 
several bad harvests to equalise the surplus. 
Briel SLC eiae 


RUBBER PLANTING IN SUMATRA. 


Jn answer to enquiry addressed to the St. 
Petersburg Company, the following letter has been 
received from its president, dated in Prussia :— 

To tHe InpIA Rusppr Woritp—-Gentleman: The 
Russian-American India Rubber Company, of St. 
Petersburg, Russia, has sent me yourfavour of August 
20th, because it is not my company, but inyself 
who is going to make a trial ona large scale with 
Ficus elastica plantation in Sumatra, east coast. 

As all experiences are to be made, I am sorry 
not to be able to give you any further informa- 
tions for the moment, except that there will be 
planted about sixty thousand trees per annum, be- 
ginning from this year._l remain, gentlemen, very 
truly yours, Frup. Krauskorr., 

“ President Russian-American India-rubber Co. 

Villa Hohenbuchen, bei Schlangenbad Wiesbaden, 

September 18th 1900. 
<————— 


TRAVEL IMPRESSIONS OF A JAVA 
PLANTER IN CEYLON. 


SOIL—V EGETATION—PLANTING— 
CsCAU—COFFER —-CINCHONA— 
TEA—COCONUTS ~RUBBER., 

Mr.J. Bley writesin Veysmanniaastollows :— 
ra cranvantonttr to lWurope [ stayed a fort- 
night. in Ceylon and had, thanks to good 
introductions, the opportunity of seeing a 
pretty good number of the various cultures ; 
the time was too short however to permit 
of thorough studies. Ceylon is such an 
interesting island, that I can assure every 
colleague, that it is well worth the trouble 
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to visit it. Travelling is everywhere united 
with expense; if one has not the money to 
spare for the extra excursion, let him 
travel in the (very good) second class of the 
‘“‘Norddeutscher Lloyd” or of other good 
lines, instead of in the first -thereby one saves 
enough money for the trip. The objects 
worth seeing in Ceylon are situated com- 
paratively close together, the railway com- 
unication is good, and even without being 
introduced one sees much of interest; it is 
only needful to be able to speak a couple of 
words of English. 

Country.—Ceylon has in the southern portion 
very few lowlands of importance for cultures, 
so that there is little: land there suitable for 
rice, native sugar-cane and such like cultures? 
Travelling by rail from Colombo to Kandy and 
the terminal station, Bandarawela, one reaches 
pretty quickly a considerable height (6,300 feet) 
through difficult hill-country. One misses, how- 
ever, the voleanoes with which in Java we are 
so well provided; Adam’s Peak alone has the 
same form, but does not appear to be of voleanie 
origin. One might very well think this of the 
high lying sanatorium, Nuwara Eliya. The 
country and the kind of soil are there very like 
the Diéng plateau. The land also has something 
of the lo-k of the Djampang districts in the 
Preanger, only it is wilder and rockier, 

The Soin of the districts that I saw consists 
almost everywhere of granite and quartz rocks 
with a very thin layer of poor earth above; the 
estates near Nuwara Eliya form an exception to 
this. They cannot, however, be compared with 
our good Java soils. 


From the nature of the case it is not 
possible in such a short time to form a 
judgment of the CLIMATE. I was there 


in’ the dry monsoon; according to the 
rain statistics the rainfall in the southern portion 
of Ceylon appears to be pretty much the same 
as in Java; it seemed to me, however, that it is 
there hotter at an equal height. 

LaND TENURE.—The land is freehold; conse- 
quently there is no emphytensis or ground-tax 
paid for it, which has greatly facilitated the 
transition to other cultures. If anyone wishes to 
have waste-land, he applies for a piece; it is in- 
spected by the Government and the forester, who 
fix a minimum price for it, for example £10. 
When it has been mapped out by the surveyor, 
it is put up for sale and sold to the highest 
bilder. If this is another than the first appli- 
cant, then he must repay the cost of measurement, 
&e. Lands belonging in freehold to natives may 
also be bought.. 

THE VEGETATION is poorer than in Java ; it is 
striking that so little bamboo grows there; that 
which is found there is almost entirely bamboo 
ampel and bamboe petoeng ;* the native houses are 
con equently built of brushwood and mud. 

‘Woods are seen here and there, but no large 
trees, so that timber, wood for tea chests, &c., 
must be imported. Perhaps the Netherlands 
colonies might be able to find a market there for 
wood. Gvod pasture-land is also not readily 
available, so that guinea-grass and roempoet peto-— 
engan t+ or kaldndjand — are planted. Singular — 


* Bambusa fera ani B. nigrociliata, B. aspera or B, 

gigantochloa aspera. Tem 
+ Mal. rumput, grass; petoenqan I cannot explain, 
{I cannot explain this. 
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is the contrast, when one comcs through ore of 
the many tunnels near the terminal station, Ban- 
darawela, where the drier northern portion of 
the island begins. In place of jungle and under- 
growth one suddenly sees the hills covered with 
clumps of short grass, which however does not 
appear to be suited for cattle fodder. 

The Botanic.Garden at Peradeniya is very fine, 
but not what the garden at Buitenzorg is; the 
European staff then consisted of only two per- 
sons and a third was just expected. The group- 
ing of the plants, it is true, appears at firs sight 
very picturesque; but when one looks for a parti- 
cular plant, one sees at once the great advant- 
age of the systematic method of planting at 
Buitenzorg. In addition the guides by their 
English-Sinhalese pronunciation of the Latin 
names makes them even more unintelligible than 
the Javanese mandoer, * who translated cinchona 
ealisaya into High Javanese as ‘‘kina lepen koelo.” 

Very beautiful in blossom certainly stood Mag- 
nolia sp. (Himalaya) with large white flowers, 
which should certainly suit the taste of our 
Javanlings [Javantjes]; further Poinciana regia, 
the flamboyant of Madagascar, a handsone blue? 
flowered shrub, as also the ‘cannonball tree,” 
so named from its shot-round fruits, &c., &e. 

POPULATION AND LaAsor. — The indigenous 
population of Ceylon are the Sinhalese, who ap- 
pear to have just as little inclination for manual 
Jabor as for instance the Malays of Sumatra. For 
the work on the plantations and in the factories 
therefore Tamil coolies from British India are 
generally imported. The pay per day is usually 
for men 35 and for women 25 rupee-cents, equal 
at the ruling rate of exchange to about 30 and 
20 of our cents. The coolies have frequently f 50 
and more of advance, may leave the estate, but 
are then obliged to vepay the advance, unless 
according to a common custom it be taken over 
by another estate. 

As may easily be understood, it is in the 
highest degree difficult to exercise control over 
them. Their skill and industry appear to be 
about the same as those of our Javanese and 
Sundanese. The planters generally converse with 
the coolies in the Tamil language, but to a 
strange it sounds unpleasant with an English 
aecent. One finds everywhere however natives, 
and especially Sinhalese, who know some Eng- 
lish, more even than in Java, who understand 
Malay, which is certainly an advantage for 
tourists, 

The people are more lomquacious, more?bust- 
ling and dirtier, but also more brutal—which 
generally see, to go together—than our Javanlings. 

MEANS OF TRANSPORT AND CATTLE- BREEDING. 
—The railway transport is both for persons and 
goods considerably cheaper and consequently the 
night trains also more comfortable than in Java. 

On the other hand, Ceylon has railways and 
tramways only in the industrial portion, The 
postal service appears to be cheaper and better 
managed than in Netherlands India, but of tele- 
phone communication, even in the towns, there is 
hardly any. In the principal places and at the 
hotels one can hire carriages, drawn by big 
Australian or Persian horses, pretty much for the 
same prices as in Java. There are also jinrik- 
shas drawn by Tamil coolies. The typical 
method of transport for persons in Ceylon is how- 
ever the little carts drawn by dwarf-oxen, 


* Jav., overseer, 
> 
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One sees big deelemaii * carts with two oxen, 
but many more hackeries [karretjes] and ban- 
dies with one ox in front, which go almost 
as quicxly as horses. The transport carts 
are drawn by large Bengal oxen evidently im- 
ported; on account of the rocky ground all the 
horses, as well as sappies + have iron shoes. A 
singular custom of the cartersis to brand entire 
designs on the beasts and often to furnish the 
horns with brass tips. It is said that several 
planters have tried to breed horses, but the results 
were bad. All the horses bred there were small, 
weak and often albinos, which must probably be 
attributed to the bad food. The horses are fed 
with feed imported from Australia or with 
plently of gabbah}{ and some locally grown grass ; 
the sappies with paddy straw, pressed cakes from 
the coconut ci! mills and grass, when that is to 
be had, which is often not the case. 

The roads are excellently traced and hardened 
with broken stone, but sometimes terribly narrow 
and the turns pretty sharp. It must have cost 
an amazing amount of work to eut the roads out 
of the rocks. An interesting and efficient means 
of transport is on many estates the ‘‘ shoots”; 
these are cable lines of the very simplest con- 
struction for the hill transmission of produce and 
firewood. A steel rope of 4 to $ Enelish inch 
diameter is, preferably without any other sup- 
port, stretched to one post or more, often high 
above ravines and roads. On this the load is 
hung by a light pulley, or in the case of a very 
great incline simply by a hook, and then runs 
down by its own weight to be taken up below. 
The pulleys are then pulled up again by persons 
for further use. This method of transport is not 
used for fragile articles, but for fresh tea leaves, 
coffee, firewood, &c. Nothing can be sent up- 
hill by the ‘‘shoots”; for that purpose however 
I saw the well-known cable lines driven by water- 
power : the contrivance is aowever very expensive. 
The firm of Walker Sons & Co. have erected 
many ‘‘ shoots” and cable lines. 

The fresh tea leafis also transported in large 
baskets, provided with divisions to prevent drying, 
and in cpen-worked sacks of coco yarn, which 
are lighter and stronger than gunny bags. 

CULTURES.—One stands amazed at the energy 
with which our neighbours undertake their ex- 
periments in cultivation, and one also comes to 
the conviction that English capital must be much 
easier or stronger than Dutch, or otherwise it 
would have been impossible in Ceylon to have 
been able to go over completely and entirely 
from coffee and cinchona to the cultivation of 
tea. One sees now and then indeed just as here 
‘and there in Java the ‘‘whole grocer’s shop” 
system carried out; I saw, for instance, planted 
amongst each other—tea, cacao, Arabian and 
Liverian coffee, two varieties of caoutchoue, pepper, 
cinchona &e.; as a rule however only tea is 
planted. 

CorrerE.—This culture seems to have pretty 
well been done with; at least I saw very little 
Arabian coffee left, and Liberian coffee does not 
appear to do in Ceylon, which ‘is probably chiefly 
due to the shallow soil. ; 

CINCHONA I also found almost non-existent, 
.and what IT saw was of inferior variety. It 
“is true that there seems to have been a 


* { do not know what this means, 
{+ Jav. sapi, oxen. 


| Paddy ? 
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tush to buy good Ledger seed from Java, but 
the necessary care does nob appear to have 
been taken everywhere bestowed upon if, so that 
very little seed germinated. Icertainly saw no 
soil that I shonld judge suitable for Ledger ; 
we need not therefore be very anxious regarding 
the competition of Ceylon; there is, however, 
much cause to fear that we in Java will ourselves 
again ruin the .market by too great planting. 
What is still harvested of cinchona bark is for 
the most part sold in Colombo on account of the 
German firms and despatched pacxed in square 
bales, 

TEA is now the chief culture of Ceylon. It 
is planted from somewhat above sea-level to over 
7,000 feet and on every sort of soil, even upon 
rocks. Only on two places did [ see no tea 
planted, namely on the roofs of the factories and 
between the railway rails ; everywhere else I saw 
tea on flat ground and on slopes only accessible 
for rock-goats on pretty deep yellow-brown soil 
(good exception) and on soils 4 to 2 feet deep 
‘above solid strata of granite and quartz, nay even 
on bare rocks each bigger than a factory, in fact 
everywhere where there is a crevice of a finger’s 
breadth or a handful of quariz gravel, which has 
the appearance of the government salt with us, 
tea has been planted. Each planter has his 
own opinion reparding method of planting and 
manufacture exactly asin Java. The most widely 
planted is the small-leaved Ceylon hybrid; I saw 
also, however, indigenous Assam or what came 
very near to it; it is found that a little hybrid- 
isation makes the plants stronger. Rust (helo- 
peltis) and other diseases I saw little of, though 
IT understood that borer, red spider, &c., were 
experienced, 

THE DISTANCE BETWEEZ PLANTS varies from 
8 into 4 to 5 into 6 and 7 feet; on high-lying 
grounds the conclusion has been arrived at that 
one must not plant too closely, Planting is 
generally in strait lines without terraces and 
without following the configuration of the land. 
On sloping grounds open drains without banks 
are cut in an almost horizontal direction. The 
ground is generally weeded quite clean or entirely 
surface-worked with the patjoel* ; blind drains or 
deep working of the soil asin Java I never saw 
practised. The ground is often therefore as hard 
as padast}; but it must not be forgotten that 
the large quantity of gravel gives a natural drain- 
age. It seems strange to me, that nearly every- 
where rows of SHADE TREES are planted along 


the boundaries and at distances ot 50 to 200 feet. 


throughout the estates, usually Grevillea robusta, 
and on higher lands varieties of Hucalyptus. 
The object of this is to break the winds, and also 
to obtain firewood, which is very searce ; more-= 
over wafiy planters on low-lands find light shade 
useful for tea. 

Much more care seems to be bestowed in Ceylon 
than in Java upon systematic pruning ; I believe 
that to this and to the excellent climate must 
be ascribed the good yield per acre. Pruning is 
done brasch by branch with pruning-knives some- 
what larger than those we use for the coffee, 
and the aim is to cause the bush to increase in 
breadth from below upwards; knots on the 
branches are not allowed to remain, but others 
wise different systems are followed. On high 
lying lands for instance heavy pruning is carried 


* Jav. pachal, hoe, mamoty. se 
t Bolidified earth. 
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out once in four yeais and then three months left 
before plucking ; on low-lying lands in shorter 
periods. 

MANURE.—They lave begun to recognize in 
Ceylon, that the very poor soils neeu manuring, 
and since stall manure is only exceptionaliy 
available, experiments are being made with 
** boengkil.* tish and tea inanure.” I was shown 
an old China tea garden, t'e production of which 
was, soit was said, brought up from 400 pounds 
to 1,200 pounds per acre, by putting into the 
ground every other year 80 rupees worth of manure, 
beside the cost of transport. 

PLUCKING I saw was the threeleaves about 
every ten days ; the women have for this a large 
basket on their back, which is suspended by a 
string over the head. The plucked leaf is often 
collected in the garden and then transported to the 
factory. (See Meansof Transport.) 

The TEA FACTORIES are mostly built with a 
more liberal hand and more all of a piece than 
in Java. The buildings are larger and especially 
higher, often two to three stories. Where it is in 
some measure possible, water-power is employed 
and then mostly turbines, so necessary with the 
help of steam and petroleum machines for the 
dry season. The buildings and machinery are 
generally erected by firms like Walker, Sons & 
Co,, Ld,, and others, who also supply all other 
needful appliances. Building oneself is much less 
in use thaninJava, The wood is imported from 
Canada, Burma, &c., and iron joists are also much 
used. 

WITHERING. —Witbering is carried out much 
more thoroughly here than in Java and generally 
artificially in lofts. Tampirs+ are not used for 
withering ; it is done on shelves that are generally 
filled in with ‘ Hessian cloth,” a kind of fine gunny 


stuff either flat or, for 
the more convenient filling and emptying, 


sloping and also 


\ 
f 


in such a way thatone end can be loosened: the 
e‘oth is then rolled up each time, and the work 
goes on in that manner by means of trained 
labor more rapidly (one woman per 100 pounds 
laf). I also saw shelves with their planks and 
also with loose meshes of yarn. Each one finds 
his construction the best, if more goes on it, 


~ ROLLING is done twice, thrice or even four times ; 


thrice is the most usual, that is to say, the leaf 
is first rolled with little pressure 4 to 2 hour, 
then sifted in the roll-breaker, the large leaf avain 
rolled $ to 2 hour, sieved, &e.; the times for the 
different rollings varies much. 

FERMENTATION is often entirely omitted on 
low-lying lands, prolonged roiling being sufficient. 
On higher lands however fermenting is well done 
and then often inrooms that are kept cool by 
means of ventilators and vet curtains, 

RE-ROLLING after fermentation seems to be no 
no longer usual, only on a high-lying estate the 
tea is first rolled for half-an-hour (in the dry 
season # hour), then fermented 14 to 2 hours, and 
after that only the coarse leaf re-rolled # hour (in 
the dry season one hour ) 

For DryInG all kinds of dryers are in use: 
IT saw mostly the ‘‘ Paragon.” SIFTING is mostly 


* Oil-cake poonac. 
t Jav. tampah, fan. 
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done with the oscillatory sieves of Jackson or 
Walker, the coarse leaf iscut with various sorts 
of ‘cutters,’ mostly ‘‘ Parnalls” and ** Jackson’s.” 
The usual mechanical packing is done to a sim Il 
extent inchests madeby the natives, for the must 
part in chests half an Eng. inch thick of so- 
called mommi [sic] wood, imported from Japan, 
sawn to seale and provided with dovetails. Chests 
are alsoimported from Canada 3 inch thick and con- 
sisting of three layers of wood glued together, that 
apparently is cut mechanically and not sawn. They 
are provided with tin corners, clamps forthe lids, 
etc, and cost in Colombo R130 net. Compressed 
steal chests seem to bevery little used now. 
PROSPECTSOF TEA CULTIVATION.—I believe that 
in Ceylon pretty well all suitable ground is planted 
with tea ; it is trne that some gardens have hardly 
come into bearing, but on the other hand many old 
gardens are retrograding in quantity as well as in 
quality of crop, so that one would judge that the 
top point of production has been reached, unless 
it should appear that manuring on a large scale 
gives the results that many expect fromit. The 
produce will certainly not, however, be cheaper 
thereby ; and when one sees how readily consump- 
tion takes up the large quantities of Indian tea, 
one is convinced that there will still remain a place 
also for the product of Java, Whether planting is 
being greatly extended in Assam and India 1 
could not learn, I was told, that only young 
men are being engaged as superintendents, who 
have studied some years as engineers, a )int for 
our young men, that it may come to that in Java, 
CACAO is still pretty largely planted in Ceylon. 
I visited an estate near Matale, the centre of the 
cacao industry,and saw also here and there smaller 
plantations. A red variety is mostly planted, 
whieh greatly resembles the Java sort, only the 
fruit issomewhat darker violet-red and the streaks 
more greenish ; experiments are also being made 
with other hardier varieties. All the diseases that 
we have on the cacao in Java I found also here, 
such as stem-borers, large borers in the fruits, and 
also stem-canker, which does much harm and 
which is attempted to be cured by entting out 
the bark and by coppicing. What I did not find 
was the dreaded disease in the fruits, which 
threatens to annihilate cacao cultivation in Java. I 
saw cacao being dried in sheds, the drying-floor 
of which was made of laths, covered with cheap 
coconut fibre stuff, which seems to answer well. 
V.aRious Byg-PpRoDUCTS.—Here and there one 
sees pepper, indiarubber, ete., planted, but they 
seem more to be experiments. Kapok* is every- 
where grown by natives, but experiments to plant 
kapok on alarge scale'do notseem to exist. The pro- 
duct is bought and exp rted by European mercan- 
tile houses, but the qualitty appears to be inferior. 
Coconut INDUSTRY.—It appears that this in- 
dustry in Ceylon is on low lands a counterpart of 
the tea industry on the high lands, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain any information re- 
garding it. The nuts mostly grown appear to be 
the same varieties as in Java, viz. klappa-idjoet 
and merah{ ; other kinds are also found. From 
of old oil has been expressed by the natives from 
the coconuts in mills driven by sappies, of the 
‘same system as the kadjang§-oil mills in the Solo 


* Silk-cotton. 
{ Jav. kalapa ijau, green coconut. 
t Mal. merah, red. 

§ Cojanus indicus ? 


t (Lochang is the Jav. name 
for pulses in general.) 
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district, only larger and heavier, Later on hy- 
draulic presses and crushing mills were ' erected 
by Europeans and wealthy natives, and e-pra 
exported which is generally packed in square 
bales, 

DESICCATED Coconur.—-An entirely new in- 
dustry hassprung up in the last few years in the 
manufacture of dried coconut preparations, which 
seem to be chiefly used by confectioners. | just 
managed after much fruitless effort togain admission 
to one of these factories. The course of mann- 
facture is as follows :—The nuts come to the 
factory deprived of their husk, are cut in quarters 
by a cirenlar saw, the flesh of the fruit is ex- 
tra.cted with achisel, then deprived of the brown 
sk!n by a kind of plane and further cleansed with 
a file, and the pieces washed first with warm and 
then with cold water. The cleaned nuts are then 
either cut in slices in machines constructed for 
that purpose, or rasped in another kind of machine, 
In the first case one obtains slices, in ‘he second 
case coarse flour; both are dried in a drying: 
machine just as teais ; the flouris so sifted, that 
three kinds are obtained and packed in tea chests 
with tea lead. In the factory that I saw this was 
done by means of a tea packing machine witha 
screw-press on it. 


Co1r.—Another important industry is the manu- 
facture of mats, bags, ete. of coconut fibre (coir) 
but I was not able to obtain permission to see it : 
only I heard, that the fibre and the raw yarn are 
prepared as a domestic industry by natives in the 
district between Colombo and Point de Galle and 
sold to the factories, which work it further with 
hand-looms. 


ALOE Fipre.—I was present at an experiment 
with a machine for the cleaning of aloe (agave) 


and other fibres. The machine worked in 
the same way as the Faure machines, only 
the leaf was mechanically put into and ont 
of the machine. It appears that this industry 


is there still in the region of experiments, just 
as with us. In conclusion a word of thanks to 
the gentlemen who afforded me the opportunity 
of seeing so many interesting things ia so short 
a time. 

———— 


COTTON PLANTING.—With a Cotton famine 
and its tremendous consequences to British trade 
and manufactures almost in sight, it is amazing 
how little is done to attempt to supplement sup- 
plies. With the exercise of a little energy and 
expenditure of some capital there is no reason 
why Manchester should not emancipate itself 
entirely from its present state of dependence 6n 
United States’ supplies, liable to be cut off at 
any moment. Cotton could be grown in the north 
of Brazil to clothe the whole world and, if under- 
taken on a large and comprehensive seale, 
probably at a much cheaper rate. Labour is 
certainly far cheaper here than in the States, 
whilst the advantage of a depreciated currency 
in such a competition is likewise not to be des- 
pised. The cotton growing States are moreover 
the most densely populated of the country, Ala- 
goas coming second in this respect only to the 
Capital itself. A powerful association for the 
plantation of cotton in the Northern States could 
not fail to be as profitable to planters as advan- 
taceous to home manufacturers if properly under- 
taken, and deserves to be seriously considered,— 
Braztlian Review, Oct, 23. 
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THE STATE OF AMAZONAS (BRAZIL) AND 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 


The State of Amazonas, the greatest in area of 
the United States of Brazil, lies between longitudes 
74° W. 54° W., and between latitudes 4° N. and 
16° §., having a total area of about 600,000 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by British 
Guiana and Venezuela; on the west by Columbia, 
Peru, and Bolivia ; on the south by the State of Matto 
Grosso; and on the east by the State of Para. 

On the north and west frontiers there are some 
highlands and ;lateaux, but for the most part the 
State consists of vast, low-lying, forest-clad plains 
intersected by the innumerable tributaries of the 
River Amazon. These rising in the Andes, converge 
to the main stream of the Amazon, named in this 
State the Solimoes. Flowing as they do, through 
flat coantiy, their course is generally extremely 
sinuous, and their current sluggish. The course of 
the main stream, on the contrary, is comparatively 
straight and thecurrent swift, that isto say, about 
four milea per hour, Flowing from west to east 
the Solimoes divides the State into two, about eqnal, 
parts, and forms a mostimportant highway for com- 
merce between Para, situated at the mouth of the 
Amazon, Manaos, the capital of the State of Ama- 
zonas, and Iquitos, situated in Peru, being navigable 
as far as the latter part at all times of the year 
for vessels drawing not more tban 12feet. The dis- 
tances between Manaos and other points on the 
Amazon and its tributaries will be found in Tables 
Nos, 1 and 3. 

It is noticeable that the majority of the larger 
tributaries of the Solimoes, namely, the Javary, 
which forms the boundary between Brazil and Peru, 
the Jutahy, Jurua, Purus, and Madeira, flow from south 
tonorth, whilst only one large tributary, the Negro, and 
two smaller, the Japura and I¢a, or Putumayo. enter the 
main stream from the north. Although no mountains 
occur until the extreme north and west frontiers of 
the State are reached, yet, on the whole, the part 
lying to the north of the Solimoes is considerably 
higher and less swampy than that lying to the south. 
On the Upper reaches of the Rio Branco, a tributary 
of the Negro, large grass-covered plains, known 
ocally as ‘‘Campos Geraes,’’ occur, on which a 
considerable number of cattle are raised. For this 
very reason, however, that part of the State is at 
present of less value, and is less explored than the 
southern part, where the immense tracts of swampy 
land produce the invaluable ‘‘ Hevea Braziliensis,” 
from which the rubber is extracted. 

The recent report of the British Vice-Consul at 
Manaos, from which the above description is taken, 
says that it may indeed be said that the whole com- 
mercial importence of the State depends npon the 
extraction of rubber which is the paramount native 
industry. 

The following tables show (I.) the distance from 
Manaos to the ultimate ports on various rivers, aad 
(IL.) to Para and to various ports abroad, and (III.) 
an estimate of the total world’s supply and con- 
sumption of rubber :— 

The State of Amazonas (Brazil) and the Rubber 


Industry. 
MAnaAos To— DIsTANCE. RIvrER. 
Miles. 
Sto. Antonio 697 Madeira, 
Days. 
Alto Acre v. 39a Purus 
Bocca do Breu 50a Jurua 
Ouro Preto 21a Jutahy 
Bocca do Jaquirana 20a Javary 
Pongo de Manseriche 24a Solimoes 
Oamanaos ee aS) Rio Negro 
Boa Vista ~» 10a Rio Branco 


a Steaming from Mamaos. 


Norre.—The number of days includes those spent at 
at various points called at during the voyage, 
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IL 
MANAos To— DisTANcE, 
Miles. 
Para fa se ae 86 
Lisbon a .. 4,14 
Havre 4,90 
Liverpool 5,149 
New York 4,240 
iil. 
Production of Rubber. 
EsTIMATED 
QUANTITY 
PRoDUCING COUNTRIES. oF RUBBER 
PRopUCED 
ANNUALLY, 
Tons, 
Amazon district (Brazil, Peru, Bolivia) 25,000 
Rest of South America 3,500 
Central America and Mexico , 2,500 
Java, Borneo, and Hastern Archipelago 1,000 
East and West Africa Ps 24,000 
Madagascar and Mauritius 1,000 
India, burmah, and Ceylon 500 
Total . 57,500 
Consumption of Rubber. 
EstimMaTED 
QUANTITY 
ConsumiInG CouNnTRIEs. or RUBBER 
CONSUMED 
ANNUALLY, 
Tons. 
United States and Canada ... 21,000 
Un ited Kingdom es -- 21,000 
Europe (excepting United Kingdom) 15,500 
Total 57,500 


{These estimates are, we think, taken from our 
‘ All about Rubber,” some of the figures being 
slightly altered and given in ‘‘ tons” in place of 
SSewt.”—EpD. 7.A.] 


—————————— es 
THE SUPPLY OF TEA AND LOW PRICES. 


(To the editor of the Home and Colonial Mail.) 


Sir,—In looking through the market reports 
of the various chroniclers of current opinion on 
Indian tea one is struck by the ingenuity dis- 
played in accounting for the depression in market 
values. ‘‘ The increase in the duty,” ‘ The gene- 
ral knock-out,” ‘* Irregularity in bidding,” ‘* The 
burden of 6d per lb duty, whilst coffee and cocoa 
escape at ld to 2d,” &c., &c,, every one of which 
reasons, I venture to think, would not matter 
in the slightest if the real reason were not predom- 
inant, namely, over-supply. It is quite appa- 
rent that the self-denying ordinance of last sea- 
son, or automatic feed regulator, is out of working 
oraer ; and the old policy of printing tea for public 
sale on the principle of ‘‘ Devil take the hind- 
most” has again been resumed. One _ broker’s 
circular recognises this by saying that ‘‘ the quan- 
tity offered was in excess of the requirements of 
the trade.” The total number of packages offered 
in public sale for the whole fifty two weeks of 
1899 was about 1,600,000 packages or, omic- 
ting five weeks’ holidays, an average of 
34,000 packages per week. And as for the last 
six weeks, the market suppiy has been 
over 300,000 packages, or 50,000 packages per 
week, with every prospect of more to follow ; 
the cause of the depression is not difficult to find, 
Itis@ maxim in political economy that ‘‘ limita- 
tion in supply is the most powerful augmentor of 
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value” ; and surely the converse is equally true, 
that over-supply is the most powertul depressor 
of value, What remedy to propose is not my 
present object. Buyers find no fault with cheap 
tea ; and if it suits the sellers to let them have it 
in abundance—well—it’s a free country.—l am, 
sir, yours, &e. D, F, SHILLINGTON. 


<> —___—_—. 
UNDOUBTED PROFITS ON TEA: 
WHERE DO THEY GO? 


A QUESTION FOR THE ‘‘ THIRTY COMMITTEE ” 
TO SOLVE. 

*«Cosmopolite "—an old Ceylon planter— 
writing on 13th November, says :— 

‘* Glad to see Ceylonis in such a healthy state ; 
hope tea will go up again; for it makes no difference 
to drinkers like myself, I pay just the same price 
for the same quality of tea, whatever the rise or 
drop of the market may be. So I always pray for 
arise, just as ahelp to my old friends in Ceylon. 
Where does the differencego? Can’t the ‘Com- 
mitte ot 30’ find that out? Somebody is scooping in 
the profit that has no right to it.” 

There can be no question of the great 
profits attending the distribution and retail 
sale of teas in the United Kingdom. A 
minor London Tea-selling Company reports 
by this mail dividends up to 10 per cent 
for its last year and from the “ABC” 
downwards, all such Companies go on pro- 
spering exceedingly. Pity that the poorer pro- 
ducers cannot have a share of such profits ! 

—_——_—— 
SNIPE SHOOTING BREAKS. 


(To the Editor of the “6 Asian.’’) 

Sir,—A certain amount of luck as well as 

straight shooting is necessary in order to make 
a long break of snipe. ‘The birds must be col- 
lected together in a small space; rise singly 
and within easy range for the shooter to make 
a long consecutive run of kills, Of course no 
one can kill with certainty when there is much 
walking between shots. 

One man I knew shot seventeen snipe run- 
ning (near Secunderibad I think it was). 
Another in the vicinity of Barrackpore killed 
thirty-four snipe in thirty-four shots: he had 
one miss in his break, but squared matters by 
knocking over two at one shot. As far as I 
remember it was his eleventh shot which was 
the miss. 

I should imagine that there must be several 
men in I[ndia who have killed 20 snipe or 
more consecutively. As a rule unfortunately, 
the only people who know of feats of this 
sort are the men who do them; and the 
better the shot, the more modest the man— 
consequently many a great deed is lost in 
obscurity ! ‘¢ FLEUR-DE-Lys.” 
—Asian, Nov. 27. 

[The writer of the above we have previously 
identified with Major GPL Birch K.A., now 
at Rawal Pindi, stationed at Trinccmalee early 
in the year for a short time.—Ep. 7.4.) 

ieee ae 


Dr. GEoRGE WaAtTr’s ANNUAL REPORT of 
the Economic and Art Section of the Indian 
Museum for the year 1899-1900—referred to 
in our Correspondence column elsewhere— 
contains much useful information respecting 
cotton, fibres, tea, coffee, timbers, etc., from 
which we may quote in our monthly later on. 
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SEYCHELLES WISH TO LEASE ALDABRAS 
ISLANDS. 


The authorities in the Seychelles are desirous of 
leasing the Aidabra Islands, famous for the turtle, 
for any period from nine up to thirty years. A few 
years ago. when Mr. Risely Griffith was Adminis- 
trator at Mahé, he visited the Aldabras, and found 
the islands in a very dreary and deserted condition. 
The turtle reigns supreme there, and grows to an 
enormous size, and itis not improbable that the 
islands will be leased by someone engaged in this 
profitable branch of trade. If the consumption of 
turtle in London is to increase in proportion to the 
accietion of mayors and aldermen, it may be a 
shrewd investment for some Leadenhall purveyor 
to secure the lease of the Aldabras. There is re- 
gular communication now between London and <he 
Sychelles.—Daily Chronicle, November 12th. 


A MEXICAN RUBBER PLANTATION. 


The statements printed in our last number 
under the head ‘‘Keturns from Rubber Plant- 
ing,” relative to the work in Mexico of La Zacualpa 
Rubber Plantation Co, have been supplemented by 
alater issue of Zhe Rubber Planters’ Bulletin, 
from the companys San Francisco office. In the 
first place, their resident director (in Mexico), 
O H Harrison, writes of a new method of pre- 
paring rubber from the Castilloa elustica, by 
Enrique Ampudio Chavero, the plantation mana- 
ger. It consists of the addition to the latex of 
the juice of a plant found on the plantati n, 
resulting in a more satisfactory coagulation than 
has before been seen in that country. The result 
is desuribed by Ashmore Russan, an English 
rubber expert who carried a specimen from 
Mexico to London lately, as a ‘‘ perfectly pure 
and almost white product.’’ Mr. Ashmore says, 
further : “I consider it equal to the finest Para, 
that is worth 4s 2d per pound (or say $1 gold). 
Certainly no Central American or Mexican rub- 


‘ber like the Zacualpa company’s has ever been 


put on the market. It is worth at least 50 per 
cent more than that prepared by the Indians.” 

A letter from Mr. Ashmore printed in this 
Bulletin states that on July 4 last he saw on 
the Zacualpa plantation a nursery of three acres, 
said to contain 2,000,000 plants ot Castilloa elas- 
tica, growing so regularly as to suggest that all 
the seeds planted had germinated. He inspected 
30,000 young trees, two years old from seed, 
growing amid maize and shaded by it, the 
majority looking healthy and strong. Plantec in 
other areas, also chiefly among maize, were 
270,000 other young Castilloas, looking well, and 
Manager Ampudia expected to plant 300,000 more 
during the season. On the company’s old plan- 
tation he saw planted trees ten years old being 
tapped. Some of these he was unable to span 
with his arms at four feet from the ground, 
“and few, if any, were under fourteen inches in 
diameter.” 

‘““The men were tapping the trees in the old 
Indian fashion, but it was probably the last time 
they would be permitted to do so. Senor Am- 
pudia and his colleague, Senor Lopez, are ex- 
perimenting with a view to discovering a less 
murderous, more economical, and more simple 
method, and as I am quite as keen as they are, 
I am going to send out some special tools and 
knives to further their experiments. I think, 
though, that they have hit upon a method which 
will enable them to do without machetes and 
knives. I have a pretty good idea as to what the 
method is, but at this stage I prefer to say 
nothing more about it.” 
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Mr. Ashmore attempted to cure some latex 
from Castilloaw trees by smoking, using a stove 
and corozal nuts for fuel. “ The milk coagulated, 
but the rubber was very spongy, and the process 
terribly slow.’—India Rubber World, Nov. I. 


ai se eo ns 
UNITED PLANTERS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE STRAITS. 


Carmrpinuars Arracktnc Co-2E8.—The Chairman 
informed the meeting that atur very careful con- 
sideration the Committee had coine to the conclusion 
that they were not in a position to recommend 
legislation, and that the Committee proposed with 
the sanction of the meeting to forward the follow- 
ing resolution to the Government. ‘That the Com- 
mittee of the United Planters’ Association do not 
feel disposed to take on themselves to recommend 
legislation on their own responsibility, but desire 
to express their great sense of the interest and 
assistance which the Government have shown in 
the matter, more particularly in connection with 
tue remedial measures proposed by the Acting Bri- 
this Resident, Negri Sembilan.”’—Carried. 

Tue PRoposED APPOINTMENT oF A RecRUITER oF 
» Tamin Larour For THR FEDERATED MALAy STATEs. 
—The Committee propose that the salary shoulda be 
$509 per month as an outside figure, but that that 
sum should command a, really first-class man. As 
to the method of contribution to the cost by non- 
Government employers of labour, the Committee 
proposed a capitation fee of $2 for coolies recruited 
by the proposed officer and 5 per cent on cash 
disbursements; in cases where the officer only acts 
as Agent, he would only charge 5 per cent on cash 
disbursements, drawing bills upon the employer, at 
the common usage. That the officer’s heacquarters 
should be at Negapatam. That the Committee are 
not in a position to name any one in particular 
to fill the post; but that T Heslop Hill’s name has 
been repeatedly mentioned in connection with the 
matter, and they feel sure that his appointment 
would meet with the unanimous approval of the 
planting community 

Exporr or Corrre to Kuropr—Letters from Mr 
Y H Hill were laid on the Table, also a letter from 
Messrs Sanderson and Co of London being a report 
on the samples previously sevt home 

Ccorren—Mr T H Hill- says: It is evident that 
the Malay Peninsula can compete with the Brazils 
in the cost of production of coffee. In the interests 
of all concerned the standard should not be left as 
it now is, viz'—“‘Fair average of the Season’ and 
at I have already said it will be seen it is un- 
reasonable to expect any one man to be able to 
deal with the matter, even if willing to face the 
delay and expense. I am informed that 24 monthly 
sales would probably suffice and when it is remem- 


bered that the export duty on coffee is fixed on a © 


sliding scale, and that the higher standard would 
pay the higher duty, it appears equally to the 
advantage of the Government and the Planter that 
such further standards should be sought for, and 
the Government might fairly be asked to grant a 
sum per cwt. towards the expense of the coffee 
shipped as indicated. The value is advancing and 
if such should be the case in the future each shipment 
would result not only in benefit tothe members of the 
Association but possibly in actual cash profit as well. 
If the two standards are now established in future 
I believe it would he a step in the right direction 
to make Liberian Coffee more popular and enable 
estates to carry on better in times of depressed 
markets. 

Sanpprion & Oo.—The chief thing to bear in 
mind is to take out all the broken and black ber- 
ries and keep the sample as even as possible in 
colour, viz. a bright golden yellow or brown, but 
not dingy and dull. Our present quotation for our 
fair average picked standard, is 38/—c &f, 
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Tue ComMmirrzE had decided to send 5 piculs of 
coffee to Aden, and to keep5 picnls at Port Dick- 
son: to test the advisability of storing coffee, the 
samples having been duly passed. That as an out- 
come of the correspondence which had been read 
to the Meeting, the Committee with the approval 
of the General Meeting had decided to follow Mr. 
TH Gill’s advice: end to forward monthly ship- 
ments of 100 cwt. at least to Messrs. Sanderson 
and Co. to be auctioned in the way Mr Hill sug- 
gested. That various planters had already given in 
their names as gnararteeing shipments for one year. 
That the management of the experiment was to be 
in the hands of six members to be elected at the 
meeting—three from Selangor, three from Negri 
Sembilan, The Committee to pass all samples, and 
see that they were upto standard. The ccffee was 
to be sized into two siz2s: to be sent to the Port 
Dickson Ccffee Curing Co. who wonld see to the 
bulking and shipment, and generally act as Agents. 

The following Gentlemen were elected: Messrs. 
Bailey, Toynbee and Prior from Selangor and 
Messrs Cuming, Coates and Lake from the Negri 
Sembilan. It was further unanimously agreed to 
send a special Jetter expressing the gratitude of 
the meeting to Mr T H Hill for all his efforts 
and recording a vote of thanks passed at the meeting. 

Expert.—A_ semi-official letter from the Secretary 
to Resident General addressed to Mr Carey was next 
read announcing the appointment of Mr Stanley 
Arden to superintend the proposed experimental plant- 
ing, and requesting the opinion of the Committee as to 
where his headquarters should be, and what sugges- 
tions the Committee might wish to make for carrying 
out his duties. The Chairman reported that the 
Committee had decided to name Kuala Lumpur as 
Mr. Arden’s headquarters, and that for the present 
the best that could be done was to carry out the 
suggestions contained inthe semi-final paragraph of 
the letter of the Secretary to Resident General, which 
read as follows: ‘‘ That he (Mr. Arden) should I 
think, visit all the estates where Para Rubber is 
largely planted and advise the planters on the subject, 
and should, later on, experiment with the cultivation 
of other products.” 

Tamit Coottes.-—During the last year, some $15,000 
have been expended by the Selangor Government 
in bringing Tamil labourers into that State. The 
Chairman stated that the Committee after dis- 
cussion suggested, with the approval of the meeting, 
replying as follows:—“That this meeting thanks 
the Secretary to Resident General for the informa- 
tion, but cannot realise that the sum mentioned 
represents the total sum expended on the number 
of coolies recently brought into Selangor by that 
Government.” 

———————— 

JAVA produces some 80,000 tons of teak timber 
per annum of which, however, only 10,000 tons 
are exported, chiefly in the shape of railway 
sleepers. At present the transport of long logs 
and squares is attended with difficulties which 
have not as yet been met; and though the annual 
possibility of the teak forests of Java is estimated 
at some 150,000 tons, no rivalry with Indian and 
Siam teak need be apprehended for some time at 
Jeast. 

Fowt MAnuRE.—A poultryman, who is noted 
for success in producing vegetables, states that 
he grows twice as much on an acre as formerly. 
He keeps 100 fowls, and has two lots of ground, 
one being given up to the fowls while the other 
is used for a garden. the lots being about 13 acres 
each. Thenext year he turns fowls on the garden 
plot, and uses for a garden the plot that was 
vacated by the fowls. By thus giving up his 
garden plot to poultry every alternate year, he 
keeps the soil very fertile—TZexas Stockman and 
Farmer. : 
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THE FUTURE OF TEA AND COFFEE : 


THE CRY FOR IMPERIAL FISCAL FrpERATION— 
‘* PROTECTION.” - 

The circular letter from the United Plant- 
ers’ Association of Southern India given 
in our Correspondence, appears at an in. 
opportune moment; for the news has 
only just been published that the ‘sugar 
bounties” of the Continent—the most noto- 
rious and obnoxious form of differential treat- 
ment—are about to be abolished and _ it 
is not likely, with that fact in view, 
that the British Government would enter 
on a policy so opposed to the principles 
of political economy which are now-a- 
days accepted by nearly all schools of 
statesmen. Not only so, but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in a recent speech in Lanca- 
shire, specially denounced the suggestions he 
had seen made in certain quarters, respect- 
ing differential duties ; and it is, therefore, in 
our opinion, a mere waste of time to try to 
move the Government of which Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach is so” prominent a member, to 
listen to the prayer of the circular before us. 
A united memorial on the part of all British 
tea producers against the ‘‘sixpenny duty” 
on tea is far more desirable and likely to bear 
fruit, though, we fear, not in the approach- 
ing budget. How then is “tea” to get 
relief from the accumulation of stocks and 
consequent low prices now threatening if not 
prevailing ? The first lesson surely to all pro- 
ducers both here and in India is to strive 
to the uttermost to pluck and manufacture 
better teas—no longer to sacrifice quality 
to quantity ; but_to pluck finer and aim at 
a higher standard of outturn. Native grow- 
ers and makers of tea are not likely to take 
such a hint and we must, of course, recog- 
nise the fact that a certain quantity of 
cheap common tea is bound to be manu- 
factured both here and in India; but we 
think there is encouragement to anticipate a 
new outlet for much of these cheaper teas in 
the movement now actively commenced by 
the Indian Association, Calcutta, to spread a 
taste and demand for tea among millions of 
the native community who can well afford 
to buy and use such teas. There can be no 
good reason why the vast population of 
India. Burma, the Straits and Ceylon should 
not follow, to some extent, the example 
set tnem in China and Japan in regard to 
the drinking of tea, morning, noon and 
night, albeit in the form of a very weak 
infusion, The custom cannot, of course, be 
expected to prevail generally for a good 
many years to come; but we hope to see 
each year make a difference in the local 
consumption of cheap teas. In this connec- 
tion we draw attention to the article from 
a Caleutta paper on another page entitled 
“the slump in tea.” 

At the same time the manufacture of “green 
teas” must go on, and the fight to win over 
fresh consumers for our teas on the Conti- 
nent of Kurope and America be strenu- 


ously maintained. There is still another 
means of affording possible relief to the 
local market, of making Colombo more 


than ever the great tea port of the Hast, 

and certainly of increasing the trade and 

business of this port. That is to be found 
60 
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in the abolition of the local import duty 
on tea, We are convinced that the sooner 
this is done, the better for our tea interests all 
round. For one thing,it must at once meet the 
convenience of our Russian friends and en- 
courage them more and more to concentrate 
their business at this port. If it further 
induced a local manufacture of ‘brick tea,” 
there would be a distinct gain through the 
proportion used of our cheaper teas; while 
as to “blending,” as it is notorious that 
Ceylon teas are blended at every port to which 
they are exported, we cannot for the life of 
of us, see why the blending should not 
be carried out in Colombo, rather than, or 
just as much as, in Melbourne, Sydney. 
New York or London. As for the risk of 
China, Japanese or Java teas being re-shipped 
from Colombo'as ‘“* pure Ceylon,” we have fre- 
quently pointed out that some of our Ceylon 
tea shipments have already done us as much 
discredit as any lots from other countries 
under our name, could possibly effect, but 
as @ matter of fact, experts in the different 
ports and countries. could not be deceived 
by any ‘‘pure ceylon” label , whiie fraudulent 
attempts of the kind might be penalised at 
the same time that the import duty was 


abolished. 
ee 


BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 
INTERVIEW WITH MR. C. E. KENNEDY, 
MANAGER OF NEW GUINEA DEVELOP: 

MENT SYNDICATR. 
THE COUNTESS OF HOPETOUN’S BROTHER--A 
COLONIST OF THE NEW COUNTRY. 


We had an interesting conversation last 
month with Mr. C. EK. Kennedy of New 
Guinea, who was on his way home and had 
spent nearly a month visiting Ceylon, up- 
country for the most part. Mr. Kennedy is 
a colonist of ten years’ standing in the 
comparatively new tropical colony, part of 
which is the same latitude south of the 
equator as Ceylon is north of it, and part 
of which reaches even to the equator itself. 
When Mr. Kennedy first went to New Guinea 
{asa lay worker for the C. M. S.) he was 
warned that it was a dangerous fever- 
stricken country and that he would never 
After ten years’ residence, Mr. 
Kennedy is now taking bis well-earned fur- 
lough, determined, like others who know 
New Guinea,~ to remove the impression, 
wherever possible, that the conditions of life 
in his adopted home are anything but un- 
favourable to white men who are careful 
and temperate, 

LABOUR 
which we believed was one difficulty, is re- 
ally very plentiful and obtainable for 
the equivalent cf ld a day! Amongst 
the independent Colonists, however, there 
is a feeling that. Government is spoiling 
the labour market by offering too high 
wages—in some cases as much as 3d per day. 
This is no doubt so as to secure permanent 
workers, ina place whereliving is so cheap 
for natives that they are not likely to work 
except when inclined. Skilled labour more- 
over is very difficult to get, but there are 
enough hands for the mining schemes on foot ; 
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no less than four companies for Gold Mining 
in New Guinea have already been floated. 
The country, Mr. Kennedy tells us, will grow 
anything that Ceylon will grow, from coco- 
nuts to tea. He himself has been growing 
coconuts (100 acres planted—1,100 acres 
reserve) with considerable success, and cacao 
also is making a start. Asked as to 
TEA 

Mr. Kennedy thought it was unlikely that 
tea would ever be grown in New Guinea ; it 
was already overproduced in Ceylon and 
India—not' to mention Java or any other 
place. The Far East New Guinea Colony 
facing the Pacific, Mr. Kennedy is quite sure, 
will one day become one of the most pros- 
perous, as it is one of the most fertile and 
extensive, under the British Crown ; it only 
requires that prospectors should get over 
their prejudice, visit the place and in- 
troduce more capital, fy a to presi very, 
apidly. An instance of this shyness was 
fonnd-in the case of Messrs. Lever Bros., 
of “Sunlight ” fame, who were urged by 
Mr. Le Hunte, the present Governor (suc- 
cessor to Sir Wm. Macgregor) to take up a 
tract of 5,000 acres for coconuts. to supply 
the oil needed in their soap manufacure. Mr. 
Kennedy himself was ready to take the 
charge, and, indeed, had been asked to in- 
spect the land—the 5,000 acres were offered 
without limitation as to locality —but after 
considerable consideration the offer was al- 
lowed to slide! Land may be had for 2s 6d 
an acre and only the diffusion of greater 
knowledge as to the resources and climate of 
the country is required before settlers will 
come in their numbers to. add civilisation 
and wealth to a new portion of the ever- 
growing Empire of Great Britain.— Coffee 
had been tried with success: -both Arabian 
on hill sides at considerable elevation and 
Liberian in the lowcountry grow well; but 
the plantations , Mr. Kennedy said, had been 
neglected. They are now likely to be taken in 
hand by a Sydney Mercantile house bent on 
developing a planting industry. A ready 
market for “coffee” is available, and, in- 
deed, Australia will take off a considerable 
supply of coconuts, coffee, cacao, &e. 

THE HOPETOUN INTEREST IN NEW GUINEA, 


THE TROPICAL 


From Mr. Kennedy, we further learnt an . 


i esting bit of information. It appenrs 
ae Pe C Commies of Hopetoun’s brother, 
the Hon. HKdward_ Dayrolles Lveleigh de- 
Moleyns, 4th son of Baron Ventry. has taken 
a liking to the country and intends to settle 
there. He has for some years been working 
in Queensland ; but hearing of the further 
Colony, chartered a yacht last year 
and took a nine months tour cruising 
round the coasts of New Guinea, and landing 
at various points, made several trips inland 
to explore the territory. He has now taken 
up 2,000 acres in the Kearns district myers 
with his brother (the Hon. Richard Andrew (?) 
8ra son of Lord Ventry), he intends to culti- 
vate. It is satisfactory that a scion of a 
family which now has an increased con- 
nection with Australia should thus be settled 
in New Guinea—not only on account of the 
force of attraction that such a circumstance 
contains for new and hesitating colonists ; but 
also because it may prove useful in arranging 
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for the amelioration of the laws and regu- 
lations prevailing which are as yet to some 
extent subject to the approval of the Governor- 
General on the mainland, as they have 
hitherto been to that of the Governor of 
Queensland. 

VARIOUS NOTES. 


It was interesting, and amusing to us, to 
see how much Mr. Kennedy knew about plant- 
ing operations in Ceylon in a variety of 
products, until we remembered that he had 
been a regular student of the pages of the 
Tropical Agriculturist as well as of several 
of our Planting Manuals. We begai to 
tell him that one of the finest plots of 
coconuts in the island was opposite Mount 
Lavinia Hotel, and how it got planted, 
when he replied, ‘‘ by Dr. Macvicar—lI’ve 
read about it in your book and have airveady 
inspected the garden with interest.” 

Mr. Kennedy’s description of the growth 
of his palms on the shores of New Guinea 
in three years, shows that good seed nuts, 
careful planting, rich soil and a suitable 
climate must all have been available We 
hope Mr. Kennedy will be able tc visit 
Goluapokuna and some of Mr. Jardine’s work 
on coconut plantations in the Kurunegala 
district. 

Our vVisitor’s ‘‘forbears,” of course, hail 
from that part of Galloway where the people 
used to declare:—‘‘ Were «a Jardine’s, 
Johnstone’s and Kennedy’s here;” but he 
—like his father before him—was born in 
Staffordshire, and never left it tillhe started 
for New Guinea. 


—__—_——>—___——_. 


CACAO IN CEYLON. 


Our notice of the large cacao pods which 
we received the other day from Katugas- 
tota estate and sent round the Fort offices- 
has attracted the notice of an authority on 
the subject, who says it is importance from 
an economic point of view to have the 
number and weight of the seed, as the fruit 
wall might be very big without correspond 
ing size of seeds. Fortunately the seed wer 
still available :—44 from the one pod, and 
36 from the other, the 80 seeds weighing 
as nearly as possible a quarter of a Ib. 
As regards the characteristics of the pods, 
we think they were more typical of the 
Forastero than of the Criollo variety 


a 


“TRAVEL IMPRESSIONS IN CEYLON OF A 
JAVA PLANTER.”—The interesting paper un- 
der this heading translated from the Dutch 
by Mr. D. Ferguson will be found on page 470, 
It is useful to see how a practical planter from 
another and foreign colony regards the 
country, soil, climate, land tenure, vezeta- 
tion, labour, &c., in Ceylon. As might be 
expected Myr. Bley makes mistakes which 
will be obvious to Ceylon readers.—We also 
expect to give shortly thereport by Mr. Treub 
of the Java Botanic Gardens on his visit to 
Peradeniya and the other Gardens. This has 
peen translated for us by Mr. Barrister de 
Vos and Mr. D. Ferguson and will be found 
both instructive and interesting. 
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FARMER’S EVERY-PAY LIFE IN 
SCOTLAND. 


No. 16. 
(By Cosmopolite.) 

In a former paper I expressed views any- 

thing but favourable to the value of 
ARTIFICIAL MANURES IN FARMING 

and as special attention was drawn to my 
opinion by the editor of the Observer, I may 
be permitted to supplement what I wrote 
then with a few remarks. Of course, I know 


that the vendors of artificial manures are - 


about the best customers any news paper has, 
as they advertise wholesale, and so naturally 
editors are chary of putting anything into 
their papers likely to be prejudicial to their 
customers’ trade. Iam not, however, wish- 
ing the proprietors of the Observer to adopt 
my views, at the same time I must be per- 
mitted, in these papers to tell what I have 
proved conclusively in my farming opera- 
tions. When I say that my artificial bill 
on my first few years’ farming in Buchan 
amounted annually to over £200, and at the 
present time it amounts to nothing, it shows 
that Iam at least, a believer in my own views ; 
and when I add that my crops only aver- 
aged 43 to 5 quarters per acre, during the 
years when I used _ artificials, and now 
when using cattle and sheep manure only, 
they average 65 to 74 quarters, I think I 
have good reason to compliment myself on 
the policy I have adopted. But although I 
am anon-believer in artificials, it does not 
follow that I take no interest in the investi- 
gations carried on at Rothamsted and other 
experimental farms, so that reading the ex- 
citing letters of Messrs. Talbot and Melville 
White, lately appearing in the Observer, has 
afforaed me much pleasure. Of course, 
when a sufficient amount ot cattle manure 
eannot be obtained, as so often happened in 
Ceylon, some sort of artificial has to be 
applied and I observe that sulphate of am- 
monia and nitrate of soda are_ specially 
selected by the gentlemen named; but it 
appears to me that they have not taken 
enough of trouble to learn what is the 
best time to apply these manures, but 
have done so in a somewhat haphazard 
style. With regard to nitrate of soda, 
for mstance, it isreadily absorbed and passes 
into the plant; so, in farming, it is always 
applied after the corn blades are well deve- 
loped. If I was a tea planter and was apply- 
ing nitrate of soda to my bushes, I would 
wait antil the flush of leaf had got a good 
start before doing so. Sulphate of ammonia 
on the other hand is not available until the 
ammonia absorbs oxygen and therefore does 
not come into action so quickly ; consequently 
it should be applied to the land sometime 
betore the plant is ready to absorb it. It 
may interest my readers to be told that 
nitrate of soda applied to hay increases the 
bulk of crop very much, but makes it so 
rank and disagreeable to the taste that ani- 
mals will refuse to eat it unless compelled 
by hunger to do so. Would not the same 
effe ibe likely to occur in the case of tea 
leaves and if so what would the tea-taster 
say about the flavour? I gather from Messrs. 
Jalbot’s and Melville White’s letters that the 

ject they have in view is not only the in- 
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crease of crop, but the upkeep or restoration 
of fertility to the soil. | may mention there- 
fore that so exhausting to the soil is nitrate 
of soda, that many landlords prohibit its use 
altogether, and f don’t blame them, for I know 
that sometime ago it became quite a custom 
with farmers whose leases were drawing to 
a close to manure with nitrate of soda for 
the last two or three years, and this took 
all the fertility out of the soil and left the 
incoming tenant some years of heavy ex- 
penditure in order to get the place into a 
productive state again. 


SES IE SORE 
PAPER MAKING LECTURE. 


THE POSSIBILITIES CF BAMBOO. 

Mr. Ainsley Walker, in his lecture on paper-mak- 
ing delivered at Croxley Mill, Hertfordshire, recently, 
dealt with raw fibres, aud the sources from which 
they were obtained, and described the machinery 
employed to cleanse esparto grass and straw from 
dust and other impurities. Speaking of straw, he 
pointed out its curious property of producing a 
greasy effect after having been put through the 
beater. This enabled them to produce a sheet which 
had more rattle, or to use the paper-makers’ phrase 
‘“ tinny effect,’ than could be secured from grass. 
Straw gave a very hard fibre, and as it consisted 
of parenchyma cells, which, however, served as fill- 
ing the proportion of bass fibres was small, and a 
sheet of less strength was obtainable than from grass 
was the result. Bamboo was introduced in 1870 by 
Mr. Routledge who was also the means of bringing 
esparto grass to the notice of paper-makers. So 
enthusiastic was Mr. Routledge over bamboo that 
he published a pamphlet on the subject, printed 
from, bamboo fibre, and excellent paper it was too, 
Mr. Routledge predicted that in years to come 
bamboo wouldbe the most prominent fibre used in 
industry. So far that prediction had not been ful- 
filled, because wood had in the meantime played such 
an important part in paper-making. Bamboo had 
been described as a gigantic straw, with which its phy- 
sical and chemical properties were closely allied. It 
therefore happened when they examined a sheet of 
paper under the microscope, that they found it no 
easy matter to differentiate the two classes of fibre 
for both had in considerable quantities the char,a- 
teristic parenchyma cells and the cuticular cells. Tec 
this day the problem of readily and satisfactorily 
resolving bamboo into fibre remained unsolyed. The 
difficulty he believed, was in knowing just how to 
boil it. He had experimented himself avd though he 
had obtained fairly good results, he had not really suc- 
ceeded. The subject thus presented a great opportu- 
nity tothose studepts who desire to obtain honours 
for original research. Mr. Routledge stated that 

THE BAMBOO YIELDED AS MUCH As 40 ToNS 
of green stem per acre, and that these when. dry were 
equal to six tons. The bamboo also grew at an 
almost incredible rate. It wassaid that it would grow 
to a height of 40 feet in 40 days, which was actually 
ove foot a day. Here were possibilities for paper- 
makers in these days of keen competition. Paper- 
makers had been told that they hada sad state of 
things to look forward to in the future, but, if suit- 
able means could be found for its treatment, they 
had bamboo to fall back upon. Therefore if the worst 
came tothe worst, they could go to the wilds of India 
and establish the industry where the raw material 
would grow at their doors. The stems of the bamboo 
were cut before the plants arrived maturity, and 
that was all the treatment that was necessary be- 
fore boiling. This brought them to those great 
sources of fibre—mechanical and chemical wood. 
Mechanical wood was obtained mostly from white 
pine, the poplar, and the aspen. These woods 
produced a fine, bright and white effect. They were 
cu} into lengths equivalent t9 the width of the 
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stone against which they were to be pressed by 
hydraulic pressure. The rough sand ‘stone tore the 
fibres asunder, and a stream of water, flowing over the 
stone, carried the fibres into a trough, from which 
they were passed forward to a series of cylinders, 
arranged with sieves of meshes of progressive sizes, by 
which the fibres were sorted according to their coarse- 
ness or fineness, At different stages the pulp was run 
into large vats with revolving cylinders, the idea of 
which, he believed, was taken from a machine invented 
by Mr. Dickinson. The pulp adhered to the revolv- 
ing cylinder, and when asufficient thickness was wound 
round it it was takenoff. This then was known as 
mechanical wood. Chemical wood was obtained by 
the use of certain liquors andboiling. Great care had 
to be taken that no knots were allowed to go through. 
Some authorities said they should be drilled out, while 
others said that all the hard knots should be removed 
from the soft pulp after it had been run from the 
boilers, He was a believer in this plan. All, how- 
ever, were agreed that any rotten wood or stained 
portions should be removed before boiling. The 
wood in some mills was carried on an endless 
revolving belt along which boys and girls were 
stationed in order to pick out the undesirable parts, 
' Then the wood was crushed. Theadherents of another 
process objected to this. They sawed the wood into 
inch discs, which were carefully packed in the boiler 
with a view to getting in the greatest amount of 
wood, and they also claimed to get by this plan a 
finer circulation. The great objection to this method 
was the loss by sawdust, which some declared amoun- 
ted to 19 per cent., a serious item. In this country 
the pine and the fir were the sources from which 
mechanical wood was supplied, but in America it was 
obtained from 25 different varieties, the chief of 
which were spruce and poplar. As showing the 
great interest taken in the supply of wood for pulp, 
he mentioned that about 50 years ago, Mr. Young 
suggested the use of poplar in this country, saying 
that it was the coming wood fibre. He even went 
to the length of planting poplars for miles upon miles 
on the banks of the Dee in Scotland, but the climate 
and the soil were not suitable, and much to every- 
body’s regret, the trees died off. Mr. Walker aiter- 
wards instructed a number of students in the use of 
the microscope.—Home paper. 


Ee 
ELEPHANT BREEDING IN MALAYA, 


Through the kindness of Sir Frank Swettenham 
the Resident-General of the Malaya States, a 
a correspondent of The Asian has been given 
some interesting items of information concerning 
the breeding of elephants in captivity. lt may 
be remembered that over two years ago we dis- 


cussed the ‘‘ Domestic affairs of the elephant” and | 


the information now placed at our disposal con- 
siderably amplifies the facts set out under that 
heading. The breeding of elephants is a question 
of little practical importance ; so high an authority 
as the late Mr. Sanderson stated that even if ele- 
phants did breed in captivity, it would not pay to 
begin stud operations as the youngsters are of no 
use for working purposes until 15 years of age; 
and this being so it was cheaper and more satis- 
factory to catch and tame, From the naturalist’s 
point of view the matter is full of interest, and it 
would appear that the sources of information Sir 
Frank Swettenham has made accessible to us, will 
provide answers (o many debated questions. From 
the fund of information presently furnished we 
select a few of the more important items. The 
Sultan of Perak, whose mahouts have supplied 
answers to the questions put for our correspondent 
states that the pairing of tame elephants as a 
rule results in the birth of a calf. ‘*'Lhe birth of 
calves can be regarded as a matter of certainty.” 
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This disposes of any idea that the production of 
caives in Malaya is only occasional or accidental, 
The young ones are taken in hand to be broken 
when about four years old, and are apparently used 
for ligi.t work at a much earlier age than the limit 
named by Sanderson. Bet there is probably a 
wide margin of difference between ‘‘ work” as 
understood by the late Superintendent of Kheddas, 
and as understood by the not very energetic Malay. 
We had, we confess, gained the impression that 
the domestication of the elephant in Malaya 
was complete, but our illusions are dispelled 
by the information now before us. The question 
was asked ‘‘whether a bull born in captivity 
has been successfully put to a cow born in 
captivity 7’ And the answer disposes of the 
‘‘complete domestication” theory in very few 
words :—A bull born in captivity has never been 
successfully pnt to a cow born in captivity. 
The fact is curious, and opens up a large new field 
of enquiry. Noenquiry was made as to whether 
a cow bornin captivity had been known to throw 
a calf to a wild bull; but there is little reason to 
doubt that the cow, which has never known free- 
dom, proves equally fertile with others when served 
by wild males in the jungle. The query ‘* Can you 
say whether a Lull born in captivity has been 
successfully put to a cow caught and tamed?” 
was, unfortunately, left unanswered. The point 
is an imy ortont one, involving, as it does, the ques- 
tion ot respective effects of captivity on the re- 
productive power of maleand female. The opinion 
that tame tuskers de not more commonly exhibit 
desire because hard-worked, is, we believe, pretty 
generally accepted ; two answers to leading ques- 
tions are answered by the Sultan’s mahouts in 
terms which strongly confirm this belief. “The 
bulls which cover most freely are those which are 
in the best bodily condition and which do not per- 
form hard work ;” and again ‘‘the bull which 
has been longer in captivity, has the stronger sex- 
ual inclination.” In regard to the latter, it must 
be born in mind that the work performed by tame 
elephants in Malaya is extremely light compared 
with that demanded of elephants in military or 
civil employ in Burma and in this country. None 
we areinformed, work all the year round, and 
most are worked for only a few months out of 
the twelve. Further, the Malay owner, when 
his elephant shows signs of failing condition, turns 
him out in the jungles for a considerable period to 
regain flesh. 

Sanderson’s dicta concerning elephants in con- 
nection with breeding have been proved erroneous 
in some respects, and the Malay authorities confirm 
the more modern views. Sanderson, it will be re- 
membered, favoured the theory that the period of 
gestation varied according to the sex of the calf, 
The Malay witness is not altogether satisfactory in 
his answers to questions concerning the length of 
the period of gestation, but as regards the length 
of period in connection with the sex of calf, heis 
quite definite—‘‘ It is the same whether a bull or 
cow-calf is produced.” Of this matter, however, 
we shall speak again. In considering the points 


in which Sanderson’s iuformants differ from our 


Malay informants, the difference in the conditions 
of the life led by tame elephants in this country 


and those surrounding the tame elephant in Ma- a 
laya must be borne in mind ; the latter far more — 
nearly approximate to the conditions of junglelife — 


and therefore we may conclude that natural habit 
and tendency is less disturbed. 


y Therefore while 
Sanderson’s informants may have been perfectly — 
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correct in many of the statements which are at 
variance with those made over the Sultan of Pe- 
rak’s signature, the seeming contradiction may 
probably be explained by the widely differing con- 
ditions prevailing in each country. Tius, Sander- 
son stated that musth is not of reguiar occurrence 
in the tame bull, which statement, everybody 
knows, is perfectly correct; the Malay authority 
says: ‘* With balls in sound and full condition 
which are over twenty-five years in age, the pe- 
riods of musth recur every year when the ‘se- 
pendurian’ isripein the jungle.” He does not 
mention the season at which the fruit referred to 
does ripen, but he makes it perfectly clear that 
the bull elephant goes musth at a recognised season 
in each year. This does not controvert Sanderson, 
On the contrary there is a negative confirmation 
of it in his remarks that musth rarely appears 
in animals much below par. Difference in con- 
ditions of life cannot explain so radical a physi- 
ological difference as the following—Sanderson 
says: ‘‘There is ample proof that it is not the 
male elephant that comes in season. In follow- 
ing single males with a view to capturing them 
with trained femalés, they may always be relied 
upon to make advances to the females usually to 
some particular one.” This is not very convincing 
evidence though it bears the stamp of observation 
for which Sanderson has deserved reputation. The 
Sultan of Perak’s men say that bulls do show signs 
of musth in the presence of a cow in season, and 
that the cows have no regular season, ‘* but 
merely follow the conduct or inclination of the 
bulls.” Sanderson, if we read him correctly, did 
not admit any correlation between musth and 
sexual excitement, adducing in proof that on 
four occasions on which he had opportunity of 
judging the bulls stowed no sign of musth. We 
think, however, that Sanderson’s judgment on 
this point is now generally admitted to have 
erred. 

It is curious that the answer to our correspon- 
dent’s enquiry concerning the length of the 
period of gestation should be qualified. ‘Those 
who are experienced with regard to the habits of 
elephants put the period of gestation at twenty-four 
months.” Inasmuch as opportunities of ascer- 
taining the correct period are as frequent as those 
offered by other domestic animals it is somewhat 
strange that no Malay expert has taken the trouble 
to observe this point. There is no doubt that the 
period varies considerably in length, the recor- 
ded cases range from 19 months to 203 months, 
and in contradiction to Sanderson’s native infor- 
mants the calf bora after the longest period 
was a female. There is evidently something to be 
learned from the Malay experts, as, in reply to the 
question whether the presence of man deterred 
bulls from leaping, the answer contains the state- 
ment ‘‘Others (elephants) again can be deterred 
by those men who have learnt the art of the ele- 
phant doctors of old times.” Wehave ‘elephant 
doctors” on this side the bay, but their practice of 
necessity lies in a groove different from that of 
the Malay who for centuries has had dealings with 
‘breeding stock” if wei may apply the term to 
animals whose state of domestication is so incom- 
plete that the union of two bornin captivity is in- 
fertile. It does not appear that enquiry was made 
concerning the maximum age attained by the ele- 
phant, or if made no answer was given. ‘Tre point 
is one which has been much, and sometimes 
fiercely debated, but facts worth recording are 
practically non-existent, From the circumstance 
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that the bull elephant, according to our Malay 
informants, reaches maturity at the age of twenty- 
five, we might speculate from this basis on the limit 
of age attained, but see no particular end to be 
acconiplished by so doing. Where is no good 
reason for indulging in conjecture now as our 
correspondent informs us he ispreparing a fresh 
series of questions for submission to the Sultan 
of Perak and hopes thereby to obtainlight on this 
and several other points. 


AN ORCHID FROM CEYLON, 


PRESENTED TO THE R B S., LONDON. 

A ineeting of the Fellows of this Society was 
held yesterday, Mr. Andrew Clark in the chair, 
Mrs. Scharlieb, M.D., was elected a Fellow, and 
the names of ten candidates were read. There 
were shown specimens in flower of the lily of 
the valley orchid from Ceylon, presented by Miss 
Drage, and a flower of the Victoria Regia water 
lily now in bloom in the Gardens.—Daily News, 
Nov. 16. 


ae a 
RUBBER FROM TOBAGO, 

An item which is likely to be of great impore 
tance in the future exports ot Tobago is rubber. 
The only rubber which has hitherto been exported 
is the gum of the indigenous balata tree. his has 
been done on a yery small scale, and could not be 
extended without rapidly exterminating the finest 
timber tree in the colony. Many cocoa planters, 
howeyer, are row experimentally planting on selected 
parts of their estates the more profitable sorts of 
rubber trees, and two large estates are now devoted 
almost entirely to Castilloa. On one of these, in 
Tobago, seventy thousand trees have been planted 
but, of course, some years must elapse before tb, 


produce is put on the market.—Chemist and Drugqgiste 
Noy, 24, 


ea 


ARTIFICIAL INDIGO had long been known as a 
laboratory product, costing far too much to be 
made upon a commercial scale. No one in this 
country thought of improving the process or in- 
venting a new one, everybody being well content 
to be practical and to make the things he was 
accustomed to make. A large staff of trained 
chemists, maintained for purposes of practical 
research by the Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik, 
turned their energies to this problem. It was, 
no doubt, a costly investigation, but not an un- 
remunerative one, since many good things were 
discovered by the way. At last the triumph of 
theory was reached in the perfecting of a process, 
which practical ability, combined with vast knows 
Jedge and enterprise, has made a great commercial 
suecess, ‘The output is now equal to the indigo crop 
of a quarter of a willion acresin Behar; and, as 
will be seen by another communication which we 
print today, the planters are now appealing to 
the Indian Government for aid in setting up a 
supplementary sugar industry as the only chance 
of competing with the German factory. It would 
be easy to give other illustrations ot the truth 
Professor Perry wauts to drive home—that our 
education is not sufficient to enable us to hold our 
own, that our adhesion to antiquated methods is 
forfeiting our industrial advantages, and that 
it behoves the whole community, through all its 
enterprises, whether private or Government, to 
awake to the necessity for a more strenuous 
pursuit of that organization and co-ordination 
of knowledge which is called science,—London 
Times, Nov, 9 
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TEA MANUFACILURE: SUITID TO 
REQUIREMENTS. © 

Tn discussing this question. theZ. P. Gazette 
has the following :—-We have been manufac7 
turing, in bulk, a class of teas which cannot 
possibly compete in price with Chinas and 
Ceylons, Dealers at Home can get common 
and medium low class teas, just as good as 
ours, from China and Ceylon at a figure con- 
siderably below ours. Therefore, for that 
very simple reason, they are not wanted. 
A drug on the market, they are only sale- 
able at a sacrifice ; at a figurein fact which 
cannot possibly cover cost. The worst feature 
about the market is-that even our better 
quality medium teas are now selling at prices 
which, in former years, were realised by 
our comamons; the whole-sale dealers and 
blenders are now using these in their Is 
canisters. The tea-drinking public are thus 
getting better value for their money; and, 
acquiring a taste for our higher class teas, 
will always demand the same quality for 
their shilling. Thus, whilst the price of teas 
is going down to the detriment of the pro- 
ducer, the wholesale dealer and blender and 
consumer are more and more getting their 
money’s worth, in that they are obtaining 
for the same money superior teas to the 
common qualities with which they were satis- 
fied in years gone by. We do not appear 
to comprehend this very apparent fact, that 
our common low grade teas are altogether 
going out of fashion. At present there is 
not a sufficient supply of the good liquoring 
quality teas to meet the demand, wholesale 
dealers and blenders have, therefore, perforce 
to take the less desirable kinds, but at their 
own prices: whilst they get better value 
for their money than they have hitherto got, 
the producer suffers heavily in that his pro- 
duct goes for a mere song. The chief cause 
then for the present slump in prices is un- 
doubtedly over-production of common and 
poor medium kinds. This is due in a measure 
to coarser plucking this season, fora large 
preportion of the current season’s crop has 
been of very indifferent quality; attribu- 


table partly to climatic causes and partly . 


to a coarser system of plucking. There was, 
unfortunately an altogether abnormal market 
last year for common teas, and although a 
note of warning was sounded by all the 
Brokers in this city it was unheeded, and 
orders were issued that quantity, and not 
quality, was to rule the roost. The inevit- 
able result has been that we have just played 
intothe handsof the wholesale buyers athome. 
The next cause for the slump in prices of 
most importance, we think, we may safely 
assert is the shipping of teas to the home 
market direct, instead of selling in Calcutta. 
It has now become an unmistakably patent 
fact that if the Indian tea industry is to sur. 
vive, and animation is to take the place of 
depression, Calcutta must take the place of 
London «as the chief mart for the sale and 
distribution of our teas. Mineing Lane has 
not the diversity of buyers which our local 
Market has. 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


GOURAMI FIsH IN CEYLON.—We are much 
obliged to Mr. Fowler, Government Agent, 
Southern Province, for the information which 
he gives us ina letter we publish elsewhere. 
It is extremely satisfactory to note that 
Mr. Fowler’s last attempt was so far success- 
ful, that two of the fish are flourishing at 
Galle, and that he is interesting himself in 
further introductions. Wetrust his example 
will be followed by some _ enterprising 
Rea eee in Colombo or its neighbour- 

ood. 

CASSAVA oR MANIoc.—We direct special 
attention to the letter of the Curator of the 
Botanic Gardens on this subject and we 
trust that intelligent cultivators in different 
districts will at once comply with Mr. 
Macimillan’s request, by forwarding to him 
specimens of the leaves and roots (flowers and 
fruit if possible) of the Cassava grown in the 
neighhbourhood.—Mr. Jardine and Mr. W H 
Wright ought to be able to help the Gardens 
in this matter. - 

THE KANAN DEVAN DistTRIcT.—We quote 
elsewhere a stout defence by Baron von Rosen- 
berg, of the Kanan Devan District in South 
India, against an article which recently 
appeared in the Investors’ Review which 
he thought was calculated to harm the pro- 
spects of the district generally, both as 
regards its credit and its position towards 
the Madras and Travancore Governments. 
His opinion is that before many years Kanan 

evan will be one of the most flourish- 
ing among Indian planting districts. 

PROSPERITY FROM CoOTTON-GROWING ?— 
The last product we should think likely to 
afford a promise of profit to planters is 
‘‘cotton.” The price has fallen so greatly 
in India that we doubt if any European 
could make the cultivation pay. No doubt 
where there is rich soil, a favourable climate, 
and above all a local demand, the cultivation 
of one or other of the superior kinds might 
prove profitable. But Sir W. W. Mitchell 
did a great deal by introducing new seed 
into Ceylon, without being successful in 
getting native and other experimentalists 
to make much out of cotton. Here, how- 
ever, is_a paragraph from the EHgypotian 
Gazette (Nov. 14th) which indicates that the 
American cotton vlant is to be tried in 
German West Africa and is expected to 
do well :— 

AMERICAN COTTON PLANT IN WEST AFRICA.— 
If the Germans do not attain to success as colonisers 
it will not be the fault of the ‘* Colonial Heonomie 
Committee” in Berlin. By the help of generous ex- 
penditure they are now enabling Germans in West 
Africa to make a most interesting experiment. 
Tr y have made an agreement with some American 
planters, to be accompanied by a hundred and fifty 
workmen, to introduce the American cotton plant 
into West Africa. It is anticipated that the plant 
will flourish well, and in that case the commercial 
prosperity of the district should be assured. 

No doubt soil is richand climate favourable 
in West Africa; and if labour prove abun- 
dant and cheap, the comparative proximity 
to the Liverpool market ought to tell. But 


abundant production will render competition 


keener than ever. 


= Ss ee 
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‘PLANTING IN MeExico”—is the heading 
of a very full letter by an ex-Ceylon Planter 
given in our daily and 7.A. It contains a 
greater amount of practical information than 
has hitherto reached us, more especially 
as regards “labour supply”; and it will be 
seen that the report given is not very 
favourable. On the whole, for the British 
capitalist and planter, the advice of our 
correspondent is to follow the flag, either in 
British Honduras or the Malay States. But 
“Planter” affords a great deal of miscella- 
neous information regarding Mexico and its 
sub-tropical industries. 


Sniepr.—An interesting letter to the Asian 
regarding snipe-shooting in breaks, is quoted 
on another page. The idea of such rapid and 
increasing destruction may ijar upon non- 
sportsmen; but the capture of live snipe 
a pparently leads to far more pain to the birds 
Live snipe, tortured by being tied together 
by the legs in bundles, are being exhibited 
for sale in the Calentta Municipal Market, 
says the Asian. Taken up and swung about 
in the faces of customers and thrown down 
dozens of timesa day, starved and maimed, 
the spectacle of the sufferings of these little 
creatures is a disgrace to those who have the 
power to put a stop to it. 


JAVA CINCHONA SEED.—In connection with 
-an advertisement of Java seed, we had the 
following note a short time ago :— 


We used to consider bark analysing up to five or 
seven per cent as valuable; but the advertisement 
from Java which we publish in our daily indicates 
trees with bark up to 17 fer cent! ‘he seed 
from such trees, if carefully plucked and transported, 
must bevery valuable. The prices fixed are from 
two to five guilders (each about 2s in value, we 
believe,) per gram, of which about 200 go to the 
ounce, The seed is, therefore, priced very high, un- 
doubtedly ; but we suppose an appreciable quantity 
is found even in each gram, or the 200th part of an 
ounce. Can there be any mistake in our calculation ? 
This was translated and copied into the 
Amsterdam ‘Indische Mercuur” of 25th 
September and has led Mr. H. Vaupel of 
the ‘“‘Preanger Culture Company,” Java, to 
send us (Nevember 4th) a letter of correction 
in Dutch, the substance of which (through 
the kindness of Mr. Advocate de Vos of 
Galle) we are able to give as follows :— 


“ Now, without discussing how the advertisemeni 
in your various issues, works out, I takeit that you, 
in Ceylon, are not up to the mark as tothe num- 
ber of plants to be got from a gram of cinchona seed. 
For this reason I to convince, you, send you a 
gram Ledgerseed, derived from original mother-trees 
with a standard of 17 percent z.w.k. and of which 
the price is 5 florins. The number of seeds in this 
gram is 3,700. In Java, it is expected that by care- 
ful cultivation of this amount of seed the yield 
should be 1,200 at 1,000 cinchona plants for the 5 
florins, making at most half cent the plant-which 
surely cannot be called dear.’’ 


We are much obliged for the correction and 
also for the gram of this very valuable Ledger 
seed, to which a careful trial will be given in 
a Nuwara Eliya nursery; while the resulting 
plants can be tried at different elevations 
as the Sanatarium is perhaps too high for 
pure Ledgerianas, 
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PEPPER AND CARDAMOMS.—-These two products 
are doing well in Southern India thongh the 
former does not realise in England anything like 
the prices that are paid for Singapore pepper. Why? 
—Planting Opinion, Dee. 8. 


PARA IN BrRAZIL.—The output of Para rubber 
this season may possibly be angmented (says the 
India Rubber World of Nov. 1.) by the fact that 
the drought in the state of Cena has become 
so excessive that the governinents of the Amazon 
States have been defraying the expenses of the 
famine-stricken Cearense peasants to Para and 
Manaos, whence they would be likely torroceed to 
the rubber fie'ds to find employment. During the 
first six months of this year the rainfall at the port 
of Ceara hal been less than one-tenth as much as 
during the same period in 1899. For the same rea- 
son, a falling off in the production of Ceara rub- 
ber is to be expected. 


Propucrion oF IpscaAcuanna.—Cne of the most 
widely used of all vegetable drugs is the powerful 
emetio ipecacuanha, which is cbtained from a Braz.- 
lian shrub, The French Conseiller de Commerce, at 
Cuyaba, in the State of Matto Groso, gives in a 
recent report an interesting account of this plant, 
which has in that State and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts its only habitat. The drug is obtained from 
plants which attain a height of from 12 to 16inches, 
The leaves are oval, dark green, and sharply ribbed, 
and the white flowers give place to an ovoid fruit 
containing black seeds. Besides the IJpecacuanha 
Cophoelis, or the ‘‘ white ipecacuanha,’’ as it is gener- 
ally known, there are several other varieties which 
are somewhat different, but all are used for the same 
purpose, and are distinguished as brown, black and 
striated ipecacuanha. ‘The drug is obtained from the 
root of the plant, where it occurs in quantities about 
the size of a yuill, between the layers. ‘The taste is 
acrid and bitter, andthe odour is nauseating. That 
found next tothe bark is most active in its effects, 
having in the highest degree the emetic property, 
due to the active principle known as ‘‘emetine,”’ 
The State of Matto Grosso which as before observed, 
is the habitat of the plant, is one of the richest in 
Brazil, amoug its many natural products being gold 
and diamonds, rubber, sarsaparilla, jalap, jaborandi, 
copaiba, various drugs and gums of several kinds. 
Ipecacuanha is found in the north and north-east of 
the San Luiz-de-Carceres, formerly in the Vila Maria 
region, and itshabitat covers an immense area com- 
prised between a nctwork of rivers in Brazil, Bolivia 
and Paraguay. The dense foliage of the forest of 
this region provides the dank and humid conditions 
which favour the growth of-the shrub. The Brazilian 
product is known as Rio Ipecacuanha, and the pro- 
duct secured from different shrub; in other countries 
passes under the name of the port from which itis 
shipped. Attempts have been made to transplant 
the shrub and to cultivate it in British colonies iu 
various parts of the world, but without success, and 
Brazil continues to be the only source of supply for 
the best grade. The process of gathering the plant 
is perfectly simple, and during the rainy season, 
when the ground is soft, is very easy. A stick is 
inserted under the root, and while this is raised 
with one hand, the entire plant is pulled out with 
the other. As little care is given to the protection 
of enough plants to secure a future supply, the out- 
put is growing smaller, and the price consequently 
higher each year. The scarcity of workmen is a 
great difficulty. In the dry season the roots cannot 
be gathered, and it is at this season when anyone 
adapted to the work is engaged in gathering rubber. 
During the rainy season, from October till April, 
when the plant may be easily drawn from the ground, 
women are usually employed for the work.—Scientific 
American, 
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Gotp IN TREES.—The impecunious man may 
soon be seen grappling with the monarchs of the 
forest for the wherewithal to pay his way. In the 
“ Zeitschrift fur practische Geologie” Herr Lung- 
witz writes of thegold in trees. It only amounts 
to trom about 5d to 5s per ton of ashes. The metal 
tends to collect in the trunk near the roots. OF 
course the quantity is greater according to the 
auriferous character of the soil, and probably, too, 
the intensity of growth, so thatin tropical countries 
gold may exist in many plants —Daily Express. 

A BOTANICAL ACQUISITION.—Botanists will be 
interested to learn that the important cryptogrami¢ 
herbarium of M. Bescherelle, a well-known Vrench 
hotanist, has just been acquired by purchase for 
the Department of Botany in the British Museum 
This herbarium which is one of the most complete 
of its kind in the world, consists chiefly of mosses, 
lichens and liverworts, collected in great part in 
the French colonies. where M. Bescherelle has 
practically had a monopoly in this respect for the 
last 30 years. The Manchester Guardian (Nov. 
23rd) understands that there are 15,000 specimens 

- of mosses and nearly 4,000 specimens of liverworts 
in this fine collection. 


Limirep ComMPANIES.—From ‘‘ Notes on the 
Companies Act, 1900,” by LL Worthington 
Evans, we learn Directorships will certainly 
not be so popular in the future as they have 
been in the past, especially (let us hope) 
among incompetent nobles sometimes called 
Decoy Ducks, The Act contains restrictions 
of the power and add‘tions to the liability of 
a director as well as ‘‘a formidable list of 
fines and penalties.” The responsibility and 
duties of the secretary are also increased ; 
and these additional requirements, as well as 
others in regard to registration, apply to all 
companies registered under the Companies 
Act. After the first day of January, 1901, 
no new company having share capital may 
proceed to allotment until the minimum 
subscription has been subscribed, and not less 
than 5 per cent. of the nominal amount of 
each share has been paid in and received by 
the company as application money. And 
both these conditions must be fulfilled within 
forty days after the first issue of the pro- 
spectus. In default of compliance with these 
and other conditions an applicant is entitled 
to receive back his application money in full ; 
and unless it is repaid within forty-eight 
days after the first issue of the prospectus 
the directors become 
liable for the amount. For all companies 

- registered after January 1, 1901, quite a 
number of new requirements are introduced, 
which, as Mr. Evans truly observes, will tend 
tomake the statutory meetings of the com- 
pany (ordinary and extraordinary) exceed- 
ingly important instead of the often useless 
formalities to which we are accustomed. The 
power of control possessed by the share- 
holders is vastly increased. At an early stage 
in the company’s existence a shareholder will 
be able to test many of the statements in the 
prospectus and ascertain officially the facts 
about the allotment, as well as the names 
of his fellow shareholders with whom he 
can combine for protection. The book con- 
tains an interesting chapter upon the duties 
and responsibilities of the auditor, whose 
appointment has now at last been rendered 
compulsory, and is to be made not by the 
directors, but by the shareholders. 


jointly and severally ~ 
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A Niw GOANESE INDUSTRY.—A contract has 
been entered into for the construction of an 
edifice for the Bombay and Goa Trailing Com- 
pany in the New City of Vasco de Gama. The 
firin consists of Mr, S J De Souza and of the 
representatives of the late Mr. Goculdass Tejpal 
the Bombay millionaire. The principal object of 
the firm is the erectior of a coir and rope fac- 
tory together with the utilisation of the other 
products of the coconut palm, The firm who are 
building the coir factory are in a position to 
operate in this commodity on a large seale. It 
is calealated that the company will require from 
24 to 39 lakhs of coconut hasks annually for 
fibre and coir yarn, and it could easily convert 
the coconut into copra and export the same or 
convert this last into oil and export it. It isin 
contemplation to order ont the latest machinery 
tor this purpose.—Pioneer, Dee. 3. 

OsTRICH FARMING IN AMBPRICA.—We call 
attention to Mr. T. A. Cockburn’s chatty notes 
in another column. From a circular he sends 
us, we quote as follows :— 

The Ostrich Farming Industry has been begun in 
San Antonio, Texas, by Mr. Thomas A. Cockburn, 
for some time the proprietor of the famous South 
Pasadena Ostrich Farm, of Southern California, in 
the hope of establishing this peculiar industry as 
successfully in Texas as has been done in California, 
Fifty of these magnificent birds have been trans- 
ported across the continent to their new home near 
San Pedro Springs, where there is every prospect of 
their settling down to regular Ostrich ways. Com- 
pared with the imported South Africa article, the 
local product is considered by connoisseurs much ~ 
superior, and after a careful examination of the large 
and varied stock of boas, capes, collars, tips, plumes, 
fans, etc., at the San Antonio farm, this opinion will 
be upheld by the general public. The birds vary 
in age from a few weeks to eight and ten years of 
age. <A full grown ostrich weighs about 275 pounds, 
and stands nearly eight feet high, both sexes are a 
brownish color until eighteen months old, when the 
males turn black and the hens grey. At four years 
old the selected birds are paired off, and soon the 
male bird digs a hole with his feet, in which the hen 
will lay an egg every other day, until from twelve 
to ofteen are in the nest, when they begin setting, 
the hen in the day and the cock in the night; in 
from forty to forty-two days the chicks should hatch 
out. In this country they are immediately taken 
away from the nest and raised by being fed on cut 
up green alfalfa.. They will then grow at the rate 
of a foot a month until six month old. The 
average life of an ostrich is about seventy years. 
The food consists mostly of alfalfa hay, cut up small, 
sugar beets, cabbage and corn. Bones and shells 
are occasionally given to help digest their food and 
form the shell, coarse gravel is also kept in the 
corrals for the same purpose. The eggs weigh three 
pounds each, the unfertile ones are blown and obtain 
a ready sale as souvenirs of the ostrich farm. The 
feathers are plucked every nine months and are graded 
into their various lengths and colors. These sell in 
the markets at prices varying from $5.00 to $100 per 
pound, the latter from the long white plumes taken — 
from the wings, only those feathers from the wings — 


“and tails are plucked, the body feathera are shed 


once a year and are gathered up in the corrals. 
Fivery feather has aselling price. Many and varied 
are the products of Texas, but the industry of Ostrich 
Farming is possibly the most interesting and peculiar 
to the general public, and no tourist should consider 
his trip complete until he has paid at least one visit 
to the San Antonio Ostrich Farm, There is no more 
pleasing or suitable souvenir to take back or send 
to some eastern friend than a feather boa or a bunch 
of tips manufactured from a Texas ostrich. Prices 
of birds of all ages on application to the proprietor. — 
Feather goods of all descriptions forsale on the Farm, 
at producer’s prices, 
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pecs @ Pantso: vommercial Products. 


Hevea Brasiiiensis.—Orders being booked for the coming crop August-September delivery 
1991, booking necessary before the end of April, quantities of 100,000 and over at special low rates. 
Plants available ailibe year round, 100,000 and over at special low rates. A leading Rubber planter in 
Sumatra, who purchased 59,00) seeds in 1899, and 109,000 in 1990, writes us, under date 15th Novembe, 
1200:—“T received your letter of 20th October, from which I learn that you added another case of 5,000 
seeds to replace the lnss, &e. Tain satisfied hereby, and even afterthis adding Iam satisfied by the whole 
delivery of this year.” 

Castilloa Riastica.—True superior variety cultivated in Mexico, seeds from specially reserved 
old untapped tices, Orders booked for August-September delivery 1901, booking necessary before the 
end of March ; larve quantities on special terms; Plants in Wardian cases. 

Manissot Glaziovii —Scels and Plants available all the year round, 100,00) and over at 
special low rates. A Mexican p anter in sending an order for this seed wrote on the 22nd August, 1900:— 
“ti they arvive fresh aud germinate easily I may send you larger orders, as they are for high ground 
where the Castilloa does not thrive.” : 

Kickxia Elastica.—(funtumi'a Hlastvea).—Seeds and Plants, orders booked. (Lagos rubber.) 

Ficus @lastica.—Seeds available in May-June; booking necessaiy before the end of March; 
also plants. 

Urciola Esculenta and U. Elastica.—Same as above. (Burma rubber.) 

Paramoevia Glanduiifera. —Orders booked for seeds for January-February delivery ; also plants, 
inumediate boosicing necessary. (A good rubber creeper of Malacca.) 

Landoiphia Kirkii.—Secds in July-Angust, early booking necessary. Plants can be supplied 

all the year round. (A highly recommended species. } 

Chonemorpha Macrophyltla.—Seeds and Plants; orders booked. (A very valuable rubber- 
yielding creeper.) 

Memusops Globosa ani Payena Leerii.—Seeds and plants in July-August, booking 
necessary before April. ? 

Achras Sapota, Willughbeia Firma, W. Edulis and other Rubber and Gutta Percha 
yieliling !rees and Creepers, Seeds and Plants. 

Cianamomum Zeylanicum (Cinnamon supericr variety). New crop of seed in April to June; 
booking necessary before the end of February ; also plants. 

Coifee Arabica, Liberian Hybrid and Maragogopie Hybrid.—New crop March-April ; 
immediate booking necessary. 

Cinchona Ledgeriana.—Seeds now ready, also other varieties. 

Seeds and Piants of Nutmeg, Clove, Sandlewood (white and red), Pepper, Cardamom, 
Vanilla, Cuca, ‘Pea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees, Shade and Timber Trees, Eucalyptus 
various varieties, also Palms, Bulbs. Orcluds, &c. 

Oar enlarged Descriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products for 
Foreign countries for 1901-1902, now being prepared, and will be ready in a few months. 

«Sour AFRIcA.”—The great authority on South African affairs of 25th March, 1899, says :— 
“An interestiny Catalogue reaches us from the Hast. [tis issued by WILLIAM BROTHERS, Tropical 
Seed Merchants, of Henaratyoda, Ceylon, azd schedules all the usefnl and beautiful plants which will 
thrive in tropic! auilsemi-tropicv regions. We fancy Messrs. Williams should do good business, for now 
that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they must turn to and prove that 
they were worth the grabbiiaz. We recommend the great Powers and Concessionaries under them togo 
to William Brothers.” 

Price List of Seeds aud Piants for CEYLON use post free on application. 

Our new Deseviptive Price Lists of Seeds of Shade Trees for Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Cardamoms, &e., 
Timber Trees, ‘Press for Avenues, Heiges, Wind and Shelter Belts, Ornamental ‘Trees, Shrubs and 
Climbing Plants; and Seeds and Plants of Palms, Calamus, Pandanus Cycads, Tree and other Ferns, 
Crotous, O.chid:, Bulbs, Dracinas, now being prepared and will be ready shortly. 

Special Arrangements m de with foreign Governmeuts, Botanical and Agricultural Depart- 
ments, Vianters and others for supplying seeds xd p!.vats of Commercial Products in large quantities. 


Agents in London :—Mussrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 90, Lower Thames Street. 
Agent in Columbo, Ceylon :—K. B. CREASY, Esq. 
Lelegraphic Address : J. P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 


WILLIAM, VisYANGoDA, CEYLON. Tropical Seed Merchants, 


Lieber’s, A.J. and A.B.C. Codes used, HENARATGODA, CEYLON. 
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Goyyespondence. 


To the Editor. 
PLANTING IN MEXICO. 


(By an ex-Ceylon Planter.) 
The Editor, Tropical Agriculturist, Ceylon. 
Mexico, Sept. 9, 1900. 


DEAR Sip,—In the 7. A. for January (which 
went amissing and only reached me in Angust) 
and for July, I notice a couple of letters from 
Mr. E O Darley on ‘‘ Planting in Mexico,” also 
your note on the same, asking for information re 
labour, taxes, police ete. In the July number, 
Mr. Darley has given you some information, and 
I now take the liberty of sepplementing the same. 
It must be remembered that Mr. Darley writes 
from the State of Tabasco, whereas [ amin the 
“State of Oaxaca, and therefore my remarks and 
statements mostly apply to this State, and to the 
district [ am in. But at the same time there is 
little or no difference between the States as re- 
gards taxation, comniunication, ete. I have now 
been nearly 18 months in Mexico, and have had 
ample time and opportunity for going fully into 
every matter that affects planting and give my 
actual experience. Imay preface my remarks by 
stating that I was planting in Ceylon from Jan- 
nary 1877\to May 1880 in Udapussellawa and 
Maturata, and from May 1880 to December 1898 
in Johore, the Federated Malay States, and 
West Coast of Borneo. I arrived here at the end 
of March, 1899. 

Soi, AND LAY oF LAND.—Beyond any doubt 
the soil of Tropical Mexico is exceedingly rich 
and of vastextent, and, in what I may call the 
low ’country, is of a rolling character with 
‘large areas of almost level country, generally 
along the rivers, and between the spurs of 
the main ranges, these spurs generally being 
of limestone formation. faken all round, 
however, the country is badly watered. 
For instance, in the whole of this Company’s 
lands extending to 111,000 acres, there are three 
large streams, miscalled rivers, two of which torm 
the North, East, South and South-Western boun- 
daries, one running through the centre of the 


block. There are only ten other small streams . 


running into these, and yet our land lies at the 
foot of the “Sierra Madre” mountain. Soil 
suitable for atmost any kind of tropical culti- 
vation ean be purchased for from $3 to $50 the 
acre, anywhere in the best part of Mexico. We 
sold for tobacco for the latter price here. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL.—Once outside the 
range of yellow fever “ vomito” which roughly is 
confined to a distance of about 60 miles inland from 
the sea, from Tampico to Coatzacoaleos, the 
climate for the Tropics is remarkably good and 
perfectly healthy. The rainy season begins about 
June and ends inSeptember, but during October 
to end of December there is generally a_ fair 
amount of rain, From January to May the 
weather is fine with oceasional showers. March, 
April and May are the hot months, November, 
December and January the cold; and even at this 
elevation, 615 feet, fires are often necessary at 
nights, anda couple of thick blankets. The rain- 
fall has been systematically kept only since ny 
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arrival, but commencing trom Ist July, aud I 
append it :— 


1899, Inches. Rainy days. Heaviest fali inches. 
July 21°30 19 3°40 
August 25°48 17 4:30 
September 17°31 11 6°00 
October 5°05 5 2-00 
November 3°52 2 2°72 
December 3°55 5 1°58 

1900. 

January 3°23 9 1:30 
February 1°83 2 92 
March 204 5 72 
April 1:30 2 1:00 
May 6:80 6 2°50 
June 13°83 ll 37d 
July 25°51 24 Pare 
Aug. 18°94 12 B45 


Gu the 18th February, the thermometer registered 
in the office 55° Fahy. at 11-3) a.m., about the 
lowest it has been since my arrival. 


COMMUNICATION ail over Mexico is by means 
of railway, river and tracks, Metalied or un- 
metalled roads outside the cities (and few even 
there) do not exist. ‘he rough jungle tracks, 
worn down by the feet of man and animals, that 
were in existence in, or perhaps before, Monte- 
zuma’s time, are the only ones that are available, 
and as these go up hill and down daie, one can 
taney what the travelling is like, especially in wet 
weather. As far as Iam aware, the Government 
has not even commenced tothink about road inaking. 
I will confine myself tothe Railways serving the 
tropical portions where plantations are mostly 
being opened. First there is the line from Vera 
Cruz to Alvavado, some 4) miles. [t now belongs to 
Sir Weetman Pearson, a bad line, badly managed, 
Ordinarily it takes four honrs to do the journey. 
Another line runs from Coatzacoaleos to Salina 
Cruz, across the Isthmus uf Teluantepec, and 
a branch line from the main line to the San 
Juan river. Another line is now under construe- 
tion from Mozorengo to Santa Luerecia on the 
Tehuantepec railway. All these are either under 
the management ef Sir Weetman Pearson or are 
being constructed by him. On paper, this seems 
to give amp!e communication, but one has only 
to look at the map tosee what a small portion 
it serves, especially asthere are no roads to serve 
as feeders. The lines, too, are chiefly strategical 
ones, as President Diaz does not intend toallow 
revolutions to grow unchecked. Now as to the 
rivers. Stern-wheel shaliow-draft steamers run all 
the yearround from Alvavado up the Papaloaparm 
river to Tuxtepee from Tlacotalpam (two hours 
steaming above Alvavado) up the l’esechoacan river 
to Tesechoacan, aud during the wet season up to 
and a little above Playa Vicente. There is also 
regular steamer cemmunication, all the year 
round up the San Juan river from Tlacotalpam, 
up the Coatzacoaleos, and some of the other 
rivers in the more Southern States, but how far 
the boats can go during web and dry seasons I do 
not know. What Ido believe isthat these rivers 
only serve a small part of the lands suitable 
for cultivation, and here again there are no roads 
as feeders. In the section l amin, during thedry — 
season, we have to depend on canoes for transport, 
and as the ‘‘canoeros” asa body area drunken 
lot, we are at their mercy. It has often taken 
three months to get goods up from Tiacotalpam — 
to where Iam (just above Playa Vicente) during 
the dry season. Freight from Tiacotalpam to — 
here, by canoes, is paid for by the piece of 200 1b. — 
and costs $28 (twenty-eight) the ton up and $17 — 
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down if you have xeturn cargo. By steamer it 
costs from $28 to $31 the ton both ways, the 
distance by river being about 120 miles. Freight 
from Tlacotalpam to Vera Cruz has to be added, 
but I have not the figures by me. There are 
besides handling and storage charges first at Playa 
Vicente (124ct. a package) Tlacotalpam same, 
perhaps at Alvavado, and finally at Vera Cruz, 
and I am much better off than the vast majority 
in this section. The freight from Vera Uruz to 
London is about the same as from Singapore to 
London. The next ‘* revolution” has got to come 
from the Government in the shape of roads, and by 
that time our grand-children willbe old men and 
women. Private enterprise will, most likely, have 
to undertake road-making, and pay Government 
for doing so. 

Laspour.—All who have gone in for Tropical 
Agriculture in Mexico have, with a strange un- 
animity, avoided this most important question and 
for very obvious reasons. First, the large holders 
have lands for sale, and soon, if I am not mistaken, 
the small buyers will be sorry they eyer bought. 
There are four classes of labourers employed in 
estates in Mexico :—lst labourers recruited from 
Oaxaca, Mexico and other cities and surrounding 
villages ona 3, 4, 6 or 180 days’ contract ; 2nd 
Serranos, 3rd, prisoners, 4th, villagers living in the 
vicinity of plantations. The 2nd and 4th class are 
by far the best labourers, but will not go far 
afield for work, and will only leave their villages 
for crop time (generally end of October to end 
of December). In fact unless the estate is in the 
hills or uear their villages this class of labour 
can only be depended upon for crop, but will not 
stay and work steadily all the year round. The 
3rd class ave taken out of the prisons on pay- 
ment of $5 to $10 a head, and this forms a 
more or Jess regular income to certain Government 
officials, not leaving out the highest in each 
State, This labour has to be worked literally as 
prisoners, and as regards treatment, wages, etc., 
the slave was far better off. They are generally 
the greatest scoundrels in a country that pro- 
duces a good many. 1| have seen them brought 
up ona steamer, bound together and guarded by 
armed police. They are invariably lozked up at 
nights and when not working. There is a good 
deal of this class of Jabour used on the tobaeco 
plantations. They cost anything from $15 to 
$35 landed on the estate per head and work from 
three to 12 months getting 25ct. a day and food, 
but in the majority of cases get nothing when 
leaving, and if they do have a balance are given 
every opportunity to abscond. Personally I have 
never worked this class in any of the estates 
under my charge. The Ist class is the one 
generally employed. My experience is with 
Oaxaquenos chiefly. They are recruited on 
a ‘180 days’ work”’ contract, the longest term 
they will agree to. This is illegal, as according 
to the Mexican constitution, no Mexican 
can contract his time. In practice the law is not 
enforced, but still it exists, The average advance 
comes to $16 for a man, and $9 fora woman, all 
recoverable. The recruiter gets a commission of 
$10 for aman and $5 for a woman which is not 
recoverable. Wages: men 37 cts., women 20 cts., 
boys and girls, 10 to 15 cts., a day, with tood. 
My average rate of wages from June 1899 to end 
of August this year, works out on all the five 
estates under my charge to -6518 cents per working 
Jabourer per diem. This includes wages, food, 
gommission, cooks, watchmen, water-carrigrs, cabos 
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(kanganies) wages and food and loss on absconders. 
Per contra the credit balances of absconders are 
also credited to the average. Working with class 
Nos. 2and 4, the average would be perhaps 5 cents 
less, and in the Sierras perhaps 10 to 12 cents less. 
Nearer the coast the average would come to about 
80 cts. As to the labourer himself, [ will sum up 
his chief characteristics—laziness, stupidity, care- 
lessness, drunkenness, callousness, self-conceit and 
an utter absence of ambition and thrift are the 
chief, lying and dishonesty coming a good 9th 
and 10th. When he first arrives, his chief idea is 
to abscond, but when treated fairly, he soon settles 
down. I am not judging him from a Huropean 
standpoint, but in comparison with Tamils, Sin- 
halese, Chinese, Malays, Javanese, Banjarese and 
Dyaks, all of whom I have worked during my 21 
years in the Kast. As regards work; in heavy 
weeding, he will do about 15 per cent more than 
a Tamil, but not as good work; and in clearing 
with the ‘‘ machete,” he is as good as the Malay 
with his “ parang ;” but in every other respect he 
is 10 to 50 per cent behind the Tamil as regards 
estate work. What can be expected from labour 
10 per cent of which are field hands, and the balance 
loafers, gaol birds, tradesmen, artisans, clerks, ete. 
No wonder they have to be constantly watched, and 
often as not locked up when not working andat night. 


Beyond weeding and using the machete, they 
know nothing about estate work, and by the 


time you have taught them something of their 
work, their contract is up and away they go and 
you have to begin again. By taking advantage 
of his thriftlessness, I have kept a good many 
of the best men in the place for a year by ad- 
vancing them goods from the estate shop, thus 
keeping them in debt and raising their wage to 
50 cents aday. None, however, will stay beyond 
the end of crop 7.¢. 18 months from date of con- 
tract. When they get a craving for change no- 
thing will keep them. Labour, such as it is, is 
scarce, and some Americans are beginning to in- 
troduce Chinese at a cost of $75 to $100 ahead 
and $1 a day wages without food, In the first 
place they are making a mistake by getting 
them through the San Hrancisco ‘‘ Societies’ and 
unless Planters and Government combine and 
get Chinese direct from China, they will end by 
being at the merey of the ‘‘ Societies,” as the 
Sumatran planters were; but under existing cir- 
cumstances such acombination is very unlikely 
tocome about. The present labour is bad, ex- 
pensive, aud insufficient and Chinese are the only 
ones that can be got. My experience of 18 years 
with them is that they work splendidly oncon- 
tract, but on day wages are very unreliable and 
do as little work as they can. 

Taxes.—Mr. Darley says: ‘ Tazes are low 
enoagh.” This being a country with a Protec: 
tive Tariff disproves the above. ‘he import duties 
are heavy, running in some cases to 75 per cent 
and 100 percent, This fact makesliving expen: 
sive, even plain living. But leaving out import 
duties, the following are the duties we pay in 
this state, 

INCOME TAX on incomes over $15 a month 4°33 
per cent per annum. 

Pott TAX on labourers (recoverable) 21 cents 
a month, payable by estate. 

TaxX ON GROSS SALES ESTATE SHOP 1:90 pet 
cent per annum, 

LAND TAX $13 on every $1,000 value im: 
proved or unimproved land or other property. 

PROPERTY TAX (readjusted every five years.) 
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CATTLE TAx, if over 10 are kept for breeding 
purposes. I de not know the tax, 

STAMPS ON INVOICES OR BILLS. 3 cts. on every 
$5 (or part of $5) value of goods bought. 

STAMPS ON CHEQUES 5 cts. Do on draft or bills 
$1C0 2 cts, $500 5 cts. beyond $500 let, for every 
$100 or fraction, 


Srames on LEDGER $1495, cash book $999, 
Journal 75cts, all liable to Government Ex- 
amination, a very good thing too. 


LEGAL Rate or Invrerest 6 per cent. The 
usual rate charged is 12 per cent. 

Export Dutiss on coffee remitted, cacxo nil, 
Rubber nil, Tobacco nil, Vanilla nil, Sugar ni!, and 
Aguardiente, none, : 

Import Duty has to be paid on all Tools, 
‘Machinery, Ploughs, Haraess, Bags, (if good 
ones are wanted) ete, that are used on an 
estate. (See enclosed letter from Mex. Commer- 
cial Company), 

Pouice.—-l maintain that Mexico is not well 


policed. I except the capital, towns and large 
villages. The nearest village to me is some 20 


amiles off and has two policemen, Being in Vera 
Cruz state, they are useless to me. The capital 
of this district is about 60 miles off, and takes 
three days, over a fearful track, to reach. These 
are the nexrest police that I can call upon. Since 
my arrival there have been four murders (two of 
which were by my own discharged men) that L 
have heard of, and one arrest, and this last due 
entirely to my action. As to minoi offerces, such 
as brutal and serious assaults, no notice is taken. 
Prisons are an absolute disgrace. Hanging is not 
allowed and imprisonment, no disgrace. The 
worst punishment is to send a man to the Army. 
A criminal or absconding labourer has only got 
to get into another state and is practically 
free from punishment ard arrest. Certain'y 
every estate can have its own police, 
but has to pay $20 a month per man, 
feed and house both himself and his horse. 
GoveRNMENT.—As in the United States, there is 
no ‘‘covenanted” Civil Service in Mexico, but 
unlike the United States, though a mock form cf 
voting is gone through. Practically all the 
Governors of the States, the Federal offlcials and 
t he members of the Legislature are nominated 
and appointed by the President, andit is lucky 
for Mexico that President Diaz still remains at 
the head of affairs. I consider him the ablest man 
in America. Every State official is under the 
thumb of the Governor, and as their appoint- 


ments only rests on favour, they with few ex- . 


ceptions do his bidding, and all hasten to make 
‘hay while the sun shines.” They are all badly 
paid. Each Stateis sub-divided into districts at 
the head of which is the Jéfé Politico and with 
him the Juez, or Judge, both responsible to the 
Governor. Each district again is divided into 
municipalities under an ‘‘ Alcalde ” and ** Agente 
Municipal,” who are responsible to the Jéfé and 
Juez. Until we got our own “ Alcalde” and 
“* Agente Municipal,” whom, of course, we have 
to pay, we were under two Indians who could 
neither read nor write a word of Mexican. I will 
give two examples of theresult. Iwo of my tiouse 
servants in a drunken fit, broke into the dispensary 
and drank some carbolic acid that was in a used 
whiskey bottle. One died and was buried next 
day. I notified these officials and three days after 
they came down, and 1 was informed by the 
Secretary that I was liable to a heavy fine for 
burying him before the officials had seen the body, 
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Oue of wy men whilst bathing in the river was 
drowned, though his wife and several others saw 
what was happenins and sever said a word or 
tried to he'p. This is not singular, for they all 
have a dread of anything that has to do with their 
courts stice. Ona Monday evening his body 
was found half a mile down the river and on 
Tuesday morning i notified the offieials, leaving 
his body whereit was found. Four days after 
they came down, only to examine a skeleton, as 


of j 


in the meantime the carrion eag’e had done 
the work for which ib is protected in 
this country. The machinery of the Jaw 


is slow beyond al! imagination, and justice, to 
quote Kipling, is “ to him who holds the longer 
purse” as rezards the state courts. I have had 
a simple cise on a pro-note eolug On NOW for a 
year and we are jist as we started, the Judge 
having taken one year to discover that the case 
was a ‘eivil”? andl not a ‘* commercial ” one, 
and there is every appearanee that this decision 
was given underiustructions. Lhe Sapreme Court 
of the Republic is, I beleve, beyond reproieh. T 
quote the words of an influential and well edu- 
eated Mexican merchant co me : —‘‘In the matter 
of justice we are far behind in Mexico, and 
General Daz seems to be more bent on mateyial 
progiess than wpon moral alvancement.” 
Propucrs, — Cultivation as understood in the 
East is quite unknown as yet in Mexico, unless 
amongst the few men of Eastern experience. From 
what { have seen, there is a want of even ele- 
meatary Knowledge of planting. Once2the plant 
is planted (often as not ‘stuck in”) three to 
four weedings or cutting down the weeds with 
a machete a year is all the cultivation that is 
given. The soil and climate do the rest. This 
want of knowledge is due in my opinion to the 
following causes:—Ist. The want of ‘* go” and 
education amongst the vast majority of Mexiein 
planters. 2nd. The bad and costly labour. 3rd. 
The richness and productiveness of the soil. 
Whether in the face of costly transport and the 
labour conditions, cultivation will pay, remains to 
be proved. What I do know is that at the pre- 
sent moment there are very few solvent coffee 
and tobacco planters in Mexico, and a large 
number of estates of the former have been aban- 
doned and of the latter put out of cultivation. 
Estimates coming from Mexican. or American 
sources I entirely mistrust; first, because the 
Mexican as a rule only caleulates the amount 
he spends on labour, and the American esti- 


mates come from men with land to sell. 
Crop estimates are more reliable, but even 
these should be discounted considerably. I 


have carefully worked out the cost of properly 
opening, cultivating and bringing into bearing 
the following products under existing circum- 
stances in this section and append the same. If 
I have erred at all it is on the expenditure side, 
as of course, every planter has his own ideas of 
how a work should be done. I have taken the 
acreage of each estate as 500 opened. 

COFFEE. —To bring into bearing, say 4th year 
$300 per acre. 
the acre, Cost of cultivation $120 the acre. lL 
have seen absolutely no disease. 5 

ToBacco.—The first year will cost $15 the arroba 
(25 1b, Spanish) value $18 the arroba. The 2nd 
year will cost 510 the arroba value $20 to $25 
the arroba, Only under expert management. The 
yield here for the Ist crop is an average 25 arrehag 

x 


Returns in full bearing 8 ewts. 44 
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per 1,090 plants. The following year 14 to 2 arro- 
bas. This is far under the Sumatran yield. 

RUBBER.—Vlanted 14’ » 14’ will cost to bring 
into bearing (ic. full Sth year)and if regularly 
-weeded $150 the acre. 

Yield Sth year 1lb. per tree cost per acre includ- 
ing gathering $95. 

Yield 9th year 21b, per tree, cost per acre inelud- 
ing gathering $150. 

Yield 10th and following year 31b. per tree, cost 
per acre including gathering $20). 

Cacao.—-Will cost to bring into bearing $250 
the acre. Yield in full bearing 8 ecwts. the acre 
cost $100 per acre. 

SUGAR AND AGUARDIENTE.—It is generally 
ealeulated that in this part the same field will 
go on yielding from 10 to 22 years (a pretty wide 
margin) and the profits range from $600 to $890 the 
‘hectara ” (24 acres). In my opinion, as I know 
nothing of sugar, a good deal of salt would mix 
well here. 

Ric Dry.—This is a crop that for years to 
come will pay, I believe, better than any other. 
Very little labour is required. There is a large 
local demand and pric s are good. Rice costs us 
here 12 cents the pound, 

VANILLA.—This is its home, bat I can gather 
no information about it. It grows wild in the 


. 


erops of Maize and Beans 
I do not approve of this mode. There 1s 
a large local demand for CAcAo, Mexico 
even iwporting it, hence the local high prices which 
Mr. Darley correctly quotes. There is also a good 
local demand for sugar, maize, beans, tobacco. 
The local demand for Aguardiente is enormous as 
the Mexican mozo or peon cannot do without his 
one, tivo or three “‘ copitas” (glasses) a day, and 
they begin drinking as children and gulp it down 
almost raw without a wink. It is their one remedy 
for almost every ill. When, however, this loc. de- 
mand is inet, and the planter has to compete in 
the open markets against countries with cheaper 
and better labour, cheaper transport and light 
taxes, how will he fare? Time alone will tell. In 
the meantime he has magnificent soil in his favour 
and a large and close market in the United States 
and Canada. It is true Americans are rushing in 
and taking up large tracts of lands. There area 
few exceptions, but the majority are buying only 
for adeal. They will dispose of these lands in 
small blocks to would-be planters, and I prophesy 
that these will be ‘‘ lett.” What Company can 
deal with 109,0°0 acres of land and over ; certainly 
not openit themselves? In my immediate vicinity 
there are 588,000 acres of magnificent land for sale, 
The truth is there 1s still a large land boom on in 
Mexican tropical lands and, what gces hand in hand 
with land booms, a plethora of exaggerated esti- 
mates like the one you published on page 36 of the 
July 7. A. 

LIFE ON A PLANTATION.--AsI have said pre- 
viously, living, even of the plainest, is very ex- 
pensive, unless one lives like a Mexican on dry 
beef, chickens, beans, rice and tortillas and coffee. 
If you offer a Mexican tea, he will decline saying 
thatheis notill. Suchathingas a good cook or 
house servant is not to be tound in Mexico, taking 
the standard of upcountry in Ceylon or in the Malay 
Peninsula. A plain cook, generally Chinese, 
will demand $30 to $40 a month and food and 
a house servant of the same nationality 20 to 
$30 and food and get it too. Mexican cooks 

; (women) get $12 to $15 and food and house ser: 


are yaised, but 
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vants $15 to $20 and food. The Mexican servant - 
is the most hopeless, lazy, ignorant and dirty brute 
I have ever come across, He has no idea of waiting, 
or general house work, and the cook is of the same 
class. Their worst point is that they will not 
learn, they have too mueh self-conceit ; and if 
you gsetone who is willing to learn, they will 
not stay long enough to be taught, and if they 
do, will only learn upto a certain point. I an- 
swered a cook’s advertisement in the Mexican 
Herald and enclose his reply. $100 a month 
and tood is not bad for a ‘*Mussleman from Con- 
pore” ealling bimself «‘ Charles Sherman.” 

The other delights consist of insects called 
“yodadores” that torment and bite one all the 
day and allthe year round, sandflies that do the 
same at night during the wet season, and mos- 
quitoes (these only bad in some places). During 
the dry season one cannot walk through the 
gfass without getting covered more or jess with 
ticks and lice. Of sport of any kind there is 
none, nor recreation nor society. If one is sur- 
ronnded only by Mexicans, all idea of civilized 
society and sociability has to be given up. To 
compensate for the life one would have to lead, 
would require larger profits than I am afraid any 
estate would yield. 

For rubber and coconuts, Mexico and adjoining 
countries will have a formidable rival in the Malay 
States where labour is from 100 to 125 per cent 
cheaper and far and away better, transport better 
and cheaper by at least 100 per cent, taxes 24 per 
eceub ad valoren. duty on produce. Any one 
thinking of investing in Mexico, I should advise 
first of all to visit British Honduras. I see no 
reason why British Honduras should be worse than 
Mexico as regards svil and climate. It isa British 
colony aad labour can be got from India undera 
five years’ agreement and for 50 cts. a day without 
food, cost landed £10 a lead, but irrecoverable. 

‘* PLANTER..” 


MANIOC., 

Matale, Nov. 26. 

Sir,—With reference to the poison of the 
cassava or manioe referred to in your issue of the 
25th, the natives hereabouts believe that some 
of the poison in the cassava is communicated by 
snakes who are said to be very fond cf this vege- 
table and nibble at the roots whenever oppors 
tunity offers. Further as the manioe is planted 
as a fence tree along with the “endaru”’ which is 
supposed to be poisonous, the ‘‘endaru” is said to 
have infected the manioe withits poison. All care- 
ful housewives as previously stated, eut out the 
poisonous part of the cassava before they begin 
cooking. I understand that manioe is very ex- 
tensively eaten in the Eastern Province and 
doubtless some of your correspondents there will be 
able to give valuable tips about the way toavoid 
the bad kinds. PAG: 


CASSAVA OR 


IMPERIAL FISCAL FEDERATION—FOR 
COFFEE AND TEA. 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India, 
Incorporated, 
Madras, Nov. 29, 


DEAR Srr,—I beg to enclose for your informas 
tion and for the favour of such comment 
as you may deem fit, a copy of a letter thab 
has been despatched to a very large number of 
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Chambers of Commerce and other bodies con- 
cerned with trade in various parts of the British 
Empire. Trusting that you will view favorably 
the action that my Association has taken in the 
hope of bringirg avery important subject under 
discussion,—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
HARRY ORMEROD, Secretary. 
Madras, 11th Nov. 1900. 

Dear Sin,—At the annual meeting of this Associa- 
tionon 8t August, 1900, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted :— 

“That considering the critical condition of the tea 

and coffee industries, this Association do communi- 
cate with the Indian Tea Association, the Ceylon 
Planters’ Association, the Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and the leading firms of merchants and 
brokers interested in tea and cffee, etc., in this 
country and in England and her colonies with a 
view to ascertaining whether a movement in favour 
of a commercial combination of Great Britain and 
her Colonies and India against the world (which 
would by a system of differential duties afford some 
protection to British-grown products and manufac- 
tures) would receive support.” 
' This resolution may be said to have resulted 
chiefly from the recent revision of the French 
Tariff in regard to Imports of produce from (inter- 
alia) India, and the British Colonies and Depend- 
encies. You are doubtless aware that the French 
Parliament, as an act of reprisal against Brazil, 
voted recently alaw doubling the duties on coffee, 
tea, and spices imported from countries not having 
Treaties of Commerce with France or not enjoying 
Most Favoured Nation Treatment, among which 
are India, the British Colonies and Dependencies 
(with the exception of Canada). ‘The French and 
Brazilians have made un their quarrel, but the French 
Tariff law, which was really directed against Brazil, 
still subsists. There appears to be reasonable 
ground for hope that it will not be put into force, 
but if it should, the consequence would ke,—to use 
the words of the ‘* Heononist’’—that the prohibitory 
tariff for Colonial produce would only be applied 
to countries, British Colonies among others, for 
which it was not intended. 

Although it is possible that the French Govern- 
ment may be induced to reconsider the action re- 
ferred to, yet what has been already done serves 
as an unmistakable warning of the grave risk to 
which British trade is at present exposed, and the 
burdens, it may at any time be called upon to bear, 

It is felt that there is a strong and growing feel- 
ing in England and her Dependencies and Colonies, 
in favour of what may be termed an Imperial Fiscal 
Federation forthe protection of British interests as 
against those of the rest of the world. The Asso- 
ciation is desirous of eliciting your views on the 
snbject, to co-operate for the purposeof submitting 
memorials to the Home Government and other 
Governments concerned, and would be glad of your 
advice as to the precise form such memorials should 
take. 

If you have already made any movein the direc- 
tion indicated, a copy of your proceedings would be 
welcome.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

H. PERCIVAL HODSON, Chairman. 
Harry Ormerod, Secretary. 


GOURAMI FISH AND ITS SUCCESSFUL 
CULTURE IN CEYLON: 
Galle, Dec. 1. 

Drar Srr,—I wrote an account some time 
ago of the various attempts that have been 
made to introduce Gourami into Ceylon, but 
I do not recollect stating that they would 
only thrive at sea level. I think that they 
would probably do well up to 1,000 feet m 
this climate, 
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Nuwara Eliya has been proved to be teo 
cold, as a large consignment of healthy fish 
died during the first night in their new 
quarters. This happened in 1893 or 1894. 

Of the five fish which arrived last year, 
three died, mainly, I think, for want of suit- 
able food. Though they fed greedily, they 
fell off in condition, and eventually died; 
while the two survivors, when turned out 
into a small pond where they could find their 
own food, throve well. I brought these two 
down to Gaulle, where, I believe, they are 
still flourishing. I have written to Mauritius 
for a further supply; but have had no reply 
yet. I hope that other attempts will be made 
to introduce this fish; butit is important that 
a suitable pond, well protected, and free from 
other fish, should be ready to receive the 
new arrivals. The difficulty in finding such 
a pond in Colombo is greater than would 
be imagined, and the best way would he to 
construct one specially for the purpose.—I am, 
sir, yours faithfully 

GHORGE M. FOWLER. 


HOW TO CHECK OVERPRODUCTION 
AND SECURE QUALITY OF TEAS 
—A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 

The Laboratory, Hyde Park Corner, 

Colombo, Dee. 7. 


DEAR Srtr,—Might I suggest the following 
partial remedy to minimise the present pro- 
duction, and improve the general quality of 
the tea coming into the market. It has been 
long known, and proved, that the young 
shoots after a medium or heavy pruning 
contain little material in their sap to pro- 
duce a good liquor, and this is perhaps equally 
the case even when manure has been applied, 
especially if of a forcing character. 

By leaving these shoots unplucked for a 
few extra weeks and then cutting back, the 
bush would have a much better chance of 
forming good wood and root grown and the 
temporary loss of leaf would be made up 
by the steadier flushes of better quality 
plucked ata later stage. As pruning is being 
carried out practically during eyery month 
of the year, there must be a constant sup- 
ply of this immature leaf going both to the 
local and home markets, which can but do 
harm to the name of Ceylon tea.—Yours 
faithfully, M. KELWAY BAMBER. 


CASSAVA AND ITS POISON. 


DEAR Sir,—It would appear that the ‘ poison- 
ous” variety of cassava is harmless enough—and 
is in fact the better of the two—if properly 
treated. Dr. Alfred Nicholls, in his text book of 
Tropical: Agriculture, says ‘* sweet cassava may be 
used as a vegetable without preparation: but 
bitter cassava contains juice of a very poisonous 
nature. This poisonous juice, in which there is 
much hydrocyanie or Prussic Acid is fortunately 
dissipated by heat, and so the bitter cassava is 
commonly cultivated as it gives much larger 
returns than the sweet kind.” 

The same author goes on to show that there isa 
use even for the ‘‘poison,” for he says, ‘The 
poisonous juice of the tubers of the bitter variety 
gf the cassava plant should not be thrown aways 
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as it can be converted into a valuable product 
known widely ascassareep. The juice is simply 
boiled down until it becomes of the consistence 
and appearance of molasses. In this condition it 
is a powerful antiseptic, and it is capable of 
preserving all kinds of meatina fresh condition 
for considerable periods. Itis the basis of many 
celebrated sauces, and of the well-known pepper- 
pot of the West Indies. Thus by reason ot the 
boiling process, this highly poisonous juice is 
converted into a wholesome food product, for which 
there is usually a ready sale in England and 
elsewhere.” 

We then have a reterence to the carelessness by 
which deaths are caused through bitter-cassava 
poison, and the following valuable hint is given: 
*‘The Indians of Guiana use red peppers (chillies) 
steeped in rum as an antidote to the poison.”— 
Yours faithfully, C, D, 


“INDIAN TEA FOR INDIA ” (AND CEYLON 
TEA FOR CEYLONKSE ?). 

Dear Sir,—With over two hundred millions 
inhabitants, fully seventy-five per cent of whom 
are capable of being converted into habitual tea 
drinkers, i6 seems absurd that India should still 
go on flooding the London Market with her teas 
Without miking any effort to capture the local 
market. No doubt a few futile attempts have 
been made by the Indian planters at odd times, 
but they have always failed for the simple 
reason that the tea was not presented to the 
natives ina way to suit their habits and require- 
ments. The commonidea seems to be that the 
natives will only buy the very cheapest low grade 
teas and these have been presented either in large 
packages or not packed at all, and then people 
wonder that so little Indian tea is consumed in 
the country, What is wanted is to study the 
native character andthen to supply the market 
in the way best suited to their habits. 

I remember writing on this subject more than 
20 years ago, giving my own personal experience 
in selling teas amongst the natives in the rural 
districts, but little or no notice was taken of my 
letters. At that time, however, India was not 
turning out much more than half ber present crop, 
and Ceylon had only just commenced to produce 
tea and the idea of over-production was scoffed 
at by most, if not all those engaged in the in- 
dustry; but, now that we are actually face to face 
with over-production, my words may have greater 
effect. : 

If you will allow me the use of your columns’ 
[ would like once more to give an account of my 
own attempt to introduce tea into the native 
bazaars which extended over two seasons and which 
thouzh productive of very little good at that time, 
sufficed to convince me that an enormous trade 
might by done be supplying the article in the 
way best suited to the wants of the native com- 
munity ;and had Lremained in India, and been 
given the opportunity, I felt sure of success. But 
let me give me a brief account of my experience and 
1 will then endeavour to show what is needed, 

My first altempt was made somewhere in the 
seventies entirely with black teas; and as cheap 
travelling was absolutely necessary, my arrange- 
ments were of the simplest. After loading several 
large bullock carts with about 10,‘ 00lb. tea ot all 
grades in one and two Ib. packets, 5 and 10 1b. 
Loxes and large quantities of Bohea, simply packed 
in bamboo baskets with paper lining, [hired a 
small single bullock haeckery for myself and set 
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off to traverse the rural districts and purely 
native towns, merely passing through the larger 
cities and perhaps halting for a day or two to 
rest myself and cattle. I generally took ad- 
vantage of this halt to send a few hundred lb, of 
tea to an auctioneer (one or more of whom are to 
be found in every large city in India) and 
attending the sale myself (unknown even to 
the auctioneer) I would bid for the tea till it 
reached a reasonable figure and then step ont, 
This was perhaps a bit of sharp practice and 
scarcely honourable; but I always stopped bidding 
as soon as a fair price was reached, and did not 
often buy in any quantity. Of course, some of the 
tea sold at these auctions was bought by residents 
for their own use, but most of 16 went to the native 
shop-keeper to retail to their customers. And now 
for my experience in the purely native districts. 
Tirstly, Isvon found that the idea that natives 
would only buy the lower grades, was a great mis- 
take. Nearly all the well-to-do native gentlemen 
would look at nothing but the very best tea, 
paying R2 per lb for O P rather than buy good sow 
at eight annas or Bohea at fourannas. 2nd,=One 
Ib. packets were easily disposed of, but 2lb packets 
wire sold with difficulty and at a reduced price, 
while five and 10lb boxes could only be got rid of 
by bartering for goods to sell again upcountry. 
3rd,~-Most of the Muhammadans preferred green to 
black tea. They say that green tea is less heating 


_ than black, and therefore better suited for hot 


weather; how they got this idea I cannot say. 
Probably from the Afghans and Persians who all 
drink green tea. Acting on the above information, 
I took care to havea proportion of green tea the 
second time, and this sold readily, and I might 
have sold double the quantity of greens if I had 
taken it. 

To capture this valuable market which might 
result in more than half the tea produced in 
India being consumed inthe country, all the I P 
A have to do is to start a Company to make up 
small paper packets of tea to be retailed at one 
anna and half annas the best grades at one and 
the lower grades at half, the quantity of tea in 
each packet being inade to suit the above prices. 
For instance the best O P could be put up in one- 
ounce packets to be sold for one anna, and the 
Bohea in two onnces to be retailed for half an 
anna—the other grades in proportion to their 
market value. These little packets should be en- 
closed inlead packets containing one dozen each 
or in air-tight tins. Then one or more travelling 
agents should be sent to scour the country and 
place these packets on commission sale with every 
respectable native shopkeeper all over the country. 
The Company should not rest till their packets are 
on sale in at least 50,000 shops. This would not bea 
(difficult task. In every case where I. tried them, 
i found the Bunaniahs always willing to take 
tea on commission sale and render monthly 
accounts and write for move tea when they 
wanted it. “hey are generaily honest enough in 
these matters and I don’t think the Company would 
suffer much loss throngh them nor would the 
business be expensive in other ways, as little or 
no money need be spent in advertising and as soon 
as a demand sprang up, no doubt many of the 
shopkeepers would buy their requirements from 
the Company rather than take it on commission ; 
but they would not do so at first. 

In almost every large city in India, China ter 
is sold in small paper packets, for a few pice end 
this constitutes the chief supply, so far as the 
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natives and Hurasians ave concerned, and is the 
sole reason why China tea still holds its own in 
the Indian bazaars. Neither the natives nor Kura- 
sians keep tea caddies and object to buying even 
a lb. of tea aba time, hence the necessity for 
these small paper packets, And [am positive the 
Indian market will never be captured in any other 
way, but a one-anna packet Company worked as 
suggested above would be sure to sueceed and work 
wenders in a few years, 

I give the advice for what it is worth and the T, 
P. A. must be mad indeed if they do not give it a 
trial. If Ceylon had had such a promising market 
at her door we should never have heard of the tea 
cess or the XXX Committee; but even Ceylon need 
not send an ounceofdustorfannings out of the coun- 
try. Ifa three-cent packet Company was started in 
Colombo on somewhat similar lines and it would 
put a stop to the sale of rubbish in the harbour, as 
the Company would naturally get the whole of that 
trade in their own hands. To start such a Company 
would not take a large capital and I should say 
any planter would be glad to take a ten-rupee 
share in it.—Yours faithfully, G.5. 


THA AND MR. BAMBER'S SUGGHSTION. 


DEAR SrR,—That was a very sensible letter 
of Mr. Kelway-Bampber (see page 499.) FEagree 
with him, the temporary loss in manufac: 
turing rubbishy tea from tippings would he 
more than made up by the extra root growth 
and good wood for pruning if the bushes were 
allowed torun. I had practical demonstration 
of this many years ago in the Kelani Valley 
when I knew very little about tea, and allowed 
the bushes (in about thirty to forty acres) to 
run and then passed the knife over them. The 
follow-ing year ! had splendid wood to prune 
on and [am sure more than made up for the 
loss.—Yours faithfully, 


WESTERN PROVINCE. 

FLOWERS AND FLOWER-GARDEN. 
DEAR Str,—I enclose a enutting from an old 
Magazine, abont the .‘‘Civiliznge Effects of a 


Taste for Flowers.”—Yours truly, 
LEISURE HOUR, 


Extract from ‘‘ Civilizing Effects of a Taste of 
Flowers ’:—‘ The Parish of Arucliffe, near Skipton in 
Yorkshire, situated in avery wild part ofthe country, 
and irhabited by a wild and lawless tenantry, had 
been for many years withont a resident clergyman, the 
living being a very poor one—not over £30) a year. 
The present incumbent, the Rev. Mr Boyd, determined, 
however, to set himself down among them, and to use 

‘utmost exertions in bettering theiy condition, 
To this end he surrounded his house with a_ fine 
garden, well stocked with lovely fiowers, and induced 
his peasantry—but with great reluctance, to come 
in one by one to see and admire his flowers, and to 
take them home and to cultivuie them. Now, for 
the first time they had light in their dwellings, 
and ultimately, through the kind and perscnal care 
which was bestowed upon them, they have become 
the most contented and happy set of villagers in all 
Yorkshire.” 


-—y—  — 


New GUINEA Rubser.-—I am glad to hear that: 


the natives of New Guinea are beginning to un- 
derstand the collection of raw rubber. At first 
they were inclined “to cut down the trees in order 
to obtain the milk, They are, however, doing 
better now.—IJndiarubber Journal, Noy. 26. 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


RUBBER IN SANTA CRUZ.—A great discovery 
of india-rubber forests of vast extent has been 
made in the Department of Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra, and on the Magdalena in the Department 
of Beni, and also some exceedingly rich gold 
deposits. This confirms the traditions of the 
Jesuits, who kuew something of that region, and 
who even worked its resources to some extent. 
In the Province cf Caupolican, Department of 
La Paz, there have also been discovered some 
splendid forests, in which there have been found 
some rubber trees of a species not before known. 
In Bolivia the only species of rubber trees hither- 
to worked are those known as ‘Ilevea,” or 
“Siphonia Brastliensis,” bat lately the species 
known as ‘*Castilloa,” which exists in Mexico, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Central A:neriea, ete, has 
been discovered. In the Province of Caupolican 
gutta-percha has been also discovered, which is very 
Important. In order to facilitate shipments for 
the products of Santa Cruz and Beni, the Gov- 
ernment has decided to open a port, with a 
national custom-house, on Laguna Gaiba, a 
beautiful creek of the river Paragnay, on its right 
bank at 17 deg. 48’ S. latitude. The prolonga- 
tion of tlhe North Centrat Argentine National 
Railway from Jujuy to the frontier of Bolivia, and 
thence to the city of Potosi, is an enterprise 
which London capitalists might undertake to 
their advantage, as they could obtain very 
advautageous concessions fron: both Governments, 
—India-Rubber Journal, Oct. 15. 


BANANA FLouR.—The banana, which grows in 
almost all tropical conntries, is very nutritive 
and forms a nearly perfect food. It contains 
more than 25 per cent. of «ssimilable organie 
matter, According to Humboldt, it is forty- 
eight times more nutritious than the potato, 
while Crichton Campbell has stated that the 
banenais twenty-five times more nutritious than 
the Lest wheaten bread. The analysis of DPhoms 
shows the presence in the flour of banana of 9:01 
per cent. of nitrogenous matter. ‘he bes 
wheaten flour centains no more than 9 to 11 per 
cent. Itis preferable to manufacture the starch 
from unripe fruits, because the starch is converted 
into sugar in ripening. In Venezuela the flour 
of the banana is given especially to children ; it 
is equally good tor aged people, convalescents, 
nursing women, and is of great service in the 
feeding of those suffering from complaints of the 
stomach. In Central America, Colnmbia, and 
Venezrela, the banana flour is prepared on a 
large seale, and sold under the name of Musarina. 
The flour of the banana may beused in the same 
way as wheaten Hour, except for the pieparation 
of bread, for which it is unsuitab'e, indsmuch ag 
it contains no gluten, Various formule are 
taken from the Tropenpflanzer for preparing banana 
flour for dieteticuse. Thus, a teasponfal of the — 
flour in acup of chocolate or cocoa facilitates 
the digestion of these drinks, and renders them 
more nutritious. This addition enables cocuz to 
be taken by those whose stomachs are in a weak 
state, Asustaining drink may be made by adding 
a teaspoonful of the flour to an ege yolk beaten 
up mixed with milk, and sweetened with sugar. | 
The sale of binana flovr in London is insignifi — 
cant, on account of its hich price, and the faet 
that its uses are not yet understood.—Revue des 
Jultures Colonicales. Z 
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THA COMPANIES’ REPORTS. 
CENTRAL TEA COMPANY OF CHYLON, 
LIMITED. 


The Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
General Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Ac- 
count for the year ending 30th June, 1900, duly 
audited. 

The netamount at creditof £ s. d. £ s. ad. 

Profit and Loss Account, 

including the _ balance 

brought forward at 30th 

June, 1899, and after pro- 

viding for General Ex- 

penses, Directors’ Fees, 

Income Tax, «c., is ah 
Dividends on the 6 per cent 

preference shares were 

paid for 1899/1900 (less In- 

come Tax) amounting to 1,299 7 6 
It is proposed to pay a divi- 

dend of 6 per cent (less 

Income Tax) on the Ordi- 

nary Shares which will 

absorb ae ... 1,054 10 0 
And to carry forward to 

next year a balance of... 513 2 8 


2,867 O 2 


The Directors trust the results of the year’s 
working of the estates will be deemed satisfac- 
tory by the shareholders, considering the fall in 
the market value of tea. 

The gross average price realised for the tea 
was 7°03d per lb. as against 787d per lb. last 
season, and the rate of exchange was Is 4 31-64d 
as against 1s 4 13-64d. ; 

The yield of tea was 406,646 lb., being 454 lb. 
per acre over a plucking area of 895 acres. 

The acreages of the estates are as under :— 


TEA. 

ee os 

Je 3a RR wx 
Estate. Rod ca 8,8 84 

vo ° Oo By ox) 
2 Ge OF ae So 

A A Ch 

Kabragalla 508... 49 - 380 3937 
Somerset coe Hel 2818} ae 33 483 

(Including Easdale 
and Loxa) 
Total 895 13 49 


413 1,370 


Under clause No. 24 of the Articles of Associ- 
ation Mr. H. K. Rutherford retires on this occa- 
sion from the Board, and being eligible, offers 
himself for re-election. 


THE GANGWARILY ESTATES COMPANY 
; OF CEYLON, LIMITED. 


REGISTERED OFEICES :—BILLITER SQUARE BUILD- 
“Ines, Lonpon, EH. C 


FouRtH REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. —To be pre- 
sented at an Ordinary General Meeting, to be held 
of the Offices of the Company, Billiter Square 
Buildings E. C., on Tuesday, the 16th October, 
1900, at 3°15 o'clock in the afternoon. 

The Directors submit herewith Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Account for the twelve 
months ending the 30th June, 1900. 

A new clearing of 27 acres has been made on 
Yelam-Mallai Estate and is being planted with 
Cardamoms. This will be increased to 40 acres, 
making the total clearing 100 acres and the culti- 
ated ares of all the Company’s Estates 1,017 acres. 
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The crops of all the Estates have been in ex- 
cess of estimates, but the advantage thus afforded 
has been almost dissipated by a further fall in 
prices. The total Tea made in the Season amoun- 
ted to 499,029 lbs. costing 26 cents. per lb. free on 
board Colombo. 

The total quantity of Tea sold amounted to 
527,139 lbs. including 28,1101lbs. of bought leaf. 
Of this 126,264 lbs. was sold in Colombo at an 
average of 27; cents. and 400,875 lbs. in London 
at an average of 6°06d per lb. 

The Cardamoms on Yelam-Mallai are reported 
to be growing well and a small picking may be 
looked for in the new season. 

Estimates for the Tea Crops for the twelve 
months ending 30th June, 1901, point toa yield 
of 475,000 lbs. Every effo\t is being made to keep 
down cost and atthe same time maintain the 
Estates in good cultivation. 

The Profit and Loss Account, after paying Divi- 
dends onthe Preference Shares to 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1898, shows a balance of £84 17s 9d brought 
down. Ihe profit for the year, after writing off 
£382 16s 11d from buildings, machinery, &c., 
amounts to £974 9s 4d, which added to the above 
gives an amount of £1,0597s Id. Out of this the 
Directors have paid a half-years’ dividend on the 
Preference Shares to the 30th June, 1899, leavin 
a balance of £740 17s 6d; they now iecominend 
that a dividend be paid on the Preference Shares 
to the 30th June 1900, which will absorb £636 19s 
2d, and leave a balance of £103 18s 4d to be carried 
forward. J. J. GRINLINTON, Chairman. 

4th October, 1900. 


THE CEYLON LAND AND PRODUCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Report of the Directors, to be submitted to the 
Sixteenth Annual General Meeting of Shareholder‘ 
to be held at the Registered Office of the Company- 
Nos. 353 and 354, Leadenhall Hall House, 101, Leas 
denhall Street, in the City of London, on Monday, 
the 12th day of November, 1900, at 2 o’clock p.m, 

Your Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
Annexed Profit and Loss Account and Balance Sheet 
for the Crop year ending 30th June, 1900, duly 
audited. 

1,103 shares of £5 each, being part balance of the 
6 per cent Cumulative Preference Capital, were allotted 
ducing the past year, and the premiums received, less 
cost of issue, transferred to Reserve Fund in the sum 
of £675. 

The amount at credit of Profit and Loss Account is 
£8,262 17s 10d, which, with the sum of £986 3s 10d 
brought forward from last year, leaves £9,249 1s 8d to 
be distributed. 

On the 21st July last an Interim Dividend of 74 per 
cent. on the Ordinary Shares and 3 per cent on 
the Preference Shares was paid, and your Directors 
now propose to pay on the 15th day of December, 
1900, the balance of the fixed Cumulative Dividend 
on the Preference Shares, 3 per jcent, making 6 per 
cent for the year, and 74 per cent. on the Ordinary 
Shares, making 15 per cent. for the year, all free of 
Income Tax. If is also proposed to transfer £1,825 
frem Profit and Loss Account to Reserve Fund, 
increasing jthat account to £20,000, to set aside the sum 
of £100 as a provision for possible losses on Coast 
Advance Account, and carry forward the balances of 
£1,473 1s 4d, subject to the Directors’ remuneration 
for the year under review and to the payment 
of Income Tax, &c. 

A sum of £1,575 spent upon permanent improve- 
ments during the year has been debited to Revenue, 

Your Directors are pleased to report that the total 
Crop of Tea for the year exceeded the Estimates 
by 64,518 lb.; there were also increases of 64,091 Ib. 
made from purchased leaf, and of 43,486 lb. made 
for others, the total excess amounting to 172,095 lb. 
It is a matter for regret, however, that the general 
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net average of the Compatty’s Teas has fallen from 
6.78d. to 6.21d. per lb.; during the same period ex- 
change showed an advance, and Freights were on a 
par with those of 1898-99. 

Your Directors have to report a shortage in the crop 
of cocoa marketed from the Alloowiharie and North 
Matale Groups. The estimates framed at the com- 
mencement of the season for these properties provided 
for 2,400 cwts., but the intake therefrom amounted 
to only 1,436 cwts. This shortage, in the opinion 
of your board, is mainly attributable to the abnor- 
mal weather experienced, but there is no doubt that 
‘‘canker’’ is also responsible in a measure. Iivery 
precaution is taken to prevent the disease from 
spreading, and latest advices from the affected pro- 
perties (North Matale and Alloowibarie) are to the 
effect that it is becoming less prevalent; the Cocoa 
on your other properties is, so far, quite free from 
disease. 

Duriug the financial year a total sum of R28,000 
has been spent on Manure and its application to 
Tea and Cocoa, the whole of which expenditure has 
been charged to Revenue; it is intended to continue 
generous treatment. 

A census of Coconut trees was taken at close of the 
year, shewing a total number of 40,195 planted 
amongst other products ; this is equal to 530 acres 
at the rate of 76 trees per acre. 

TrA.—The Market opened after the turn of the year, 
with a good general demand, and steady prices for 
nearly all descriptions. In the early spring months 
the Trade were much engaged with clearances, in 
anticipation of arise in Duty, This actually took 
place, to the extent of 2d per Jb, in March, after which 
there was less disposition shewn to purchase, and as 
supplies at Auction continued abundant, with a large 
percentage of poor liquoring and and unattractive par- 
cels offering, the average gradually declined until June, 
when it stood at 63d per lb; by that time the value of 
common leafy kinds had from January Ist fallen from 
6d to 5d per lb, Later on some improvement was dis- 
cernible in quality, and although Public Sales xe- 
mained heavy, this, together with actual reduced ship- 
ments andsmaller telegraphic estimates, somewhat 
restored confidence, so that the result became gradaally 
more favourable, the average being 74d per Ib for the 
month just ended. 

From ist January to 31st ultimo 1,111,700 packages 
of Estate Tea passed through the Mincing Lane Sale 
Rooms, realising 74d. per lb., against 8d. per lb, for 
964,500 packages, and 724. per lb. for 984,300 packages, 
in the corresponding ten months of the two preceding 
ears. : 
if The most noticeable feature presented by the 
Market throughout a great part of the period under 
review was the depressed condition of medium grades 
quotations for which, at times, were but little re. 
moved from those current for good common and fair, 
partly attributable to the unattractive selection sent 
home. For really choice flavoured invoices there wag 
2 good enquiry throughout. In view of the anticipated 
increase in the year’s output to 142 million lb., con- 
trasted with total shipments from the 
Island in 1899, which were 129 million Ib., 
it is satisfactory to notice that the growing de- 
mand from outside quarters has induced larger ship- 
ments from London to meet is, and also brought about 
more direct business from Colombo with Australasia, 
Rassia, and America, the amount sent from the 
Island to these countries’ for the first nine months of 
the year being— 

TO AUSTRALIA. 


1900, 1899. 1898. 
12,894,000 lb. 11,967,000 Ib, 11,259,000 Ib. 
TO RUSSIA, 

6,657,000 lb. 2,719,000 Ib. 1,915,000 lb. 
TO AMERICA, 


2,344,000 lb. 1,870,000 lb. 


3,463,000, lb. 
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COCOA.—Iit is gratifying to report that prices this 
year have attained a higher level than those of any 
time since 1893, the advance haying been gradoal and 
continuous, mainly attributable to the increasing 
general demand, and the falling-off in supplies from 
the island, which have been about 40 per cent less 
than last year, and about 30 per cent less than 1898 
The quality has shewn no improvement upon last 
year’s ont-turn, parcels of good and fine bright red 
being egain in small proportion to the bulk of the 
crop, and conseqnently the attractive lots hava 
realized good prices. A parcel from the Company’s 
Alloowiharie Estate obtained 1023 64 per cwt, being the 
highest price of the season, and above any secured 
since 1893. The future of the article appears favour- 
able, consumption shews a continuous improvement 
anda further increase in production wonld not mate. 
rially affect vaiues. 


Acreacrs.—The following Statement shews the 


BUPrOxtRiaie acreage of the Company's Properties at 
ate :— 


Name of Estate. Tea, Cocoa. 
| gee ae 
io 8 eats ee 
a $5 ose 
- a oe) Ais 
Alloowiharie Group... — — 1173 97 263 84 
Andangodde Estate... — — 162580 2 
Fetteresso Estate .. 5 — 4955 — — 
New Peradeniya Est, — — 12 382% 172 2 
North Matale Group. — 18 13 376 721 10 
Owella Estate 0. — 13 205* 
Bekerion EKetaie 3.2) a ome eon eee 
Strathisla Grou -. 39% 58 
Forest Land 46 ay = ie a ly ot 
46% 76 2083 2,002 1.106} 3834 
—_ a 
2,3912 1,4895 
* And Tea 
o Ea : 
q  S2¢- & 
0. Fae nees 
oe 
oa) ve —o 
sg #28 38 
3° lek} os 
All iharie G Te = a 
oowiharie Group... 1161 15 2 
Andangodde Estate... — aa 
Fetteresso Estate .. —_— 28 438° 
New Peradeniya Hst. —_ 543 4585 
North Matale Group.. 85 354 1,577 
Owella Estate a — 239 "457 
Rickarton Hatate ; — 56 596 
Strathisla Group 3 = 53 4382 
Forest Land . — 430 : 430 
2012 : 1,1812 5, 2644 ; 


N.B.—In the absence of detailed surveys these 
figures, as mentioned above, are approximate only. — 

Lhe Estimates for current year provide for a Crop | 
of 945.5 0lb Tea from the Company’s Estates, and 
265,000 \b from bonght leaf and Tea mide for o:hers, 
totalling 1,219,5.01b. The Crop of Cocoa is estimated 
to be 2,1 5cwts, At the higher elevations the intake 
of Tea at date shews a marked falling-off as compared — 
With last year, but your Directors trust the present 
shortage will be overtaken Itis too soon to spe 
with any cectainty regarding Mocoa, but, giveu favo 
able weather, it is hoped that a fair Autumn C 
will be harvested. : 


By Order of the Board, JAMES WILSON, Ch: 
man. ALFRED E, LOCKE, Secretary, 
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PEPPER, COFFEE AND TEA 1N THE 
WYNAAD. 
THE WYNAAD TEA COY., LTD. 


The ordinary general meeting of the Wynaad 
Tea Company, Limited, was held ab the Gitice of 
the company, 7, Mincing Lane, E.C., on Mon¢ ay 
last. The chair was occupied by Mr: J C Sanderson, 
chairman of the company. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said: When the diree- 
tors had the pleasure of meeting you last year I 
remember I told you we thought, the prospects for 
the then current season, viz., 1899-190, were en- 
couraging, and that we looked for a crop of 
78,000 lb. of tea, 20 tons of pepper, and 18 to 
2) tons of coffee, Unfortunately, these crops were 
not marketed, so our hopes have been disappointed. 
Had we secured those crops they would have 
eiven us within about £200 to £300 of the work- 
ing expenses of the season, which was all the 
board looked for. he pepper and tea crops 
turned out fairly well, but coftee failed us, and 
we picked barely ten tons, while the price real- 
ised was very low in consequence vf the state 
of the market; hence the deficiency of £1,446 
17s 4d, as stated in the accounts. 1 would, how- 
ever, like to point out that this deficiency is so 
large because £1,266 18s Sd has been eredited to 
the block account, being the proceeds for the tea 
from the acreage which is not yet in full beas- 
ing. The latter part of the season was a most 
trying time for both coffee and tea, «s they had 
the longest diought in the Wynaad experience 
for many years, which drought injured the coffee 
trees to such an extent that we picked, as I have 
already told you, half our estimate, and it was 
only very late in the season that the board was 
aware of this serious deficiency. With regard to 
the tea crop, up to the end of October we were 
fully 7,0001b. ahead of the estimate, but the 
long drought stopped the flushing of the bushes, 
aad the final outturn was about 2,000 1b short of 
what we had expected, Our pepper crop turned 
out larger than the previous year, although rather 
below the estimate. To turn to a more pleasant 
subject, I am giad to bo able to report that the 
outlook for the current season is so far satisfac- 
jory, although the past monsoon his been an 
exceedingly heavy one, indeed so heavy that some 
miles of the Ghat (the Government road) was 
washed away. (!his damage has since been re- 
paired.) Mr. R K Walker still considers his esti- 
matcs are fairly safe. At the date of the last 
letter from our superintendent, viz, October 13, 
he reported that the quantity of. manufactured 
tea was 67,4531b. which was. 27,266 1b ahead of 
last year, thus we have received nearly half our 
estimate, and we have the heaviest months to 
come. He said that although some li'tle injury 
had been done to the pepper vines hy the 
excessive rains, he did not think it necessary to 
revise that estimate. Ihave, however, the plea- 
sure to report that we have just sold the crop at 
the price of 64d. per lb. being 4d. per lb, more than 
last year, As to coffee, the latest report is, they 
were expecting to begin picking the crop about 
the end of October, and hoped to get the estimate 
of 35 to 4) tons, but as every colfee grower knows, 
there are always so many surprises in store for 
Lim up to the very last hour of harvesting his 
crop, that it is quite impossible to depend upon 
estimate, I do not think the directors will sell 
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this erop for arrival, as prices ruling are so low 
that it is better to take the chance of the 
market improving. I should like to eall your 
attention to the fact that we have planted a 
further fifty acres with tea, making the area 
now opened up to 630 acers, so that year 
after year we may expecb an _ increasing 
yield of this product, Our cost of produe- 
tion is, Lam glad to say, very moderate, and 
compares favourably with other tea-producing 
countries: At present weestimate we can put our 
tea, f.o.b., at slightly under 4d per lb, and as the 
yield per acre increases, that figure will, of course, 
be further reduced. You will notice from the 
report that the policy, of the board will contin 
tobe the developm nt of this tea industry 
indeed, we, would have liked to have planted a 
further fif’y acres during this season, but, in 
in face of the deficiency for the working of 
1889-1900, the directors decided to await 
the result of this current year’s trading, before 
any further capital expenditure was autho- 
rised. The directors, however, after having 
consulted Mr. R K Walker, decided to plant, as 
a catch crop, a certain area of the Adelaide 
Estate with chillies, and also to put out a small 
quantity ot ledger bark seed which they were able 
to procure from the Government gardens in Java. 
The cost of this worl will be trivial, so you see, 
gentlemen, your directors in England, and Mr. 
Rk K Walker in India do not allow the grass to 
grow under their feet; indeed, they watch the 
welfare of your company with the greatest care, 
and at the same time endeavour to work the 
estates with every possible economy compatible 
with efficient management and sound cultivation. 
—Home and Colonial Mail, Nov. 9. 


a ee cose 


THE UKUWELA ESTATES COMPANY, LTD. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Report of the Directors, to be submitted to the 
shareholders at the second annual general meeting 
to be held at Ingram House, 165, Fenchurch Street, 
Tiondon, H.C., on Friday, the 16th day of Novem- 
ber, 1900, at 2-30 pm. The Directors beg to submit 
herewith the accounts of the Company and their 
report for the year ending 30th June, 1900, showing 
a balance at credit of Trading Account of £2,373 1s 9d. 

After payment of Debenture Interest and Hstablish- 
ment charges, there remains a disposable balance, 
including £37 12s 7d brought from last year, of 
£1,190 tis 7d, and which the Directors have dealt 
with as follows :— 

One-third of Preliminary expenses 


written off ue £226 15 11 
Depreciation of Machinery, 

Plant, &c. 66 100 0 @ 
Preference Dividend for Year 567 0 0 
Dividend on the Ordinary shares 

at the rate of 37 per cent. per 

annum ob 264 5 O 
Balance carried forward to next 

year 3210 8 

£1,190 11 7 


Owing to the very dry weather which prevailed 
during the greater part of the year, the crop secured 
amounted to only 273,510 lb, Tea, being equal to 
790 lb. Tea per acre over the plucking area of 346 
acres (33 acres of which were plucked for the first 
time), against 927 lb Tea per acre, from 313 acres 
plucked during the former year. 

‘he net average price of the Tea was 5:02 pence 
per lb. against 5°12 for last season. Cocoa and other 
credits amounted to £478 Os. 11d, against £201 3s, 
3d, secured last year, 
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The Trading account shows a working expenditure 
of £3,710 16s. 8d. This includes a sum of £415 Os. 
5d. spent on manuring 166 acres of Tea, and from 
which little return has been secured during the year 
under review. The Hstate, however, will reap in a 
larger measure the benefit of same during the current 
season, The cost of production woiks out at 3°13 
pence per Ib. Tea, which includes cost of manuring, 
also £85 18s. 8d, loss on exchange, but excludes 
£233 9s, 8d. the amount spent on Cocoa and securing 
other credits. Last year’s cost of production was 
2°87 per lb. Tea. The increase arises entirely from 
the smaller crop secured, as compared with pre- 
vious year, and the cost of manuring as mentioned 
above. 


The accounts are worked out at an exchange of 
1/4 per rupee. The actual rate of exchange averaged 
1/4 23-64, thus accounting for the difference of £85 
183. 3d. as per Trading Account. 


The prices secured for the Teas during the Autumn 
and Winter were satisfactory, However, since then 
there has been a considerable fall and at present 
prices continue at a low range for common and 
medium quality Teas, 

Your Director in Ceylon estimates for the pre- 
sent season 300,000 lb. of Tea, which should be secured 
if weather continues of normal, as up to the end of 
the first quarter of the current year 82,160 ib. Tea 
had been secured, whilst the amount for correspond- 
ing period last year was 56,476 lb. The Cocoa crop 
is estimated at 90 cwt. 

Capital expenditure for year ending 30th June, 
_ 1900, amounted to £429 9s 11d; this sum includes 
cost of a new roller £172 14s 2d, the balance, 
£256 15s 9d, having been spent on factory and on 
cultivation of the Tea not yet in bearing. 


The present acreage is as follows, viz. :— 


Tea in full bearing 346 acres. 
Do to be plucked during season 
1900-1901 ie. 19 do 
Do not in bearing a 83 do 
Cocoa 48 74 do 
Grass Land sie 7 do 
Reserve Land available for culti- 
vation 66 79 do 
Total 35 558 acres. 


Mr. W B Anley, Director, retired in June last 
Mr. J P B Anley, Director, retires in accordance 
with the Articles of Association, but being eligible, 
offers himself for re-election. Messrs. Woodman 
Tullouch and Edds, the Auditors, retire, but offer 
themselves for re-election, 


F, G Amsrosz andJ. P. Benriny ANLEy, 
tors; IT. W. Paumer, Secretary. 
London, 7th Nov. 1900. 
THE CEYLON AND INDIAN PLANTERS’ 


ASSOCIATION, LTD: 
THIRD ANNUAL REPORT, 1899-1900. 


The Directors beg to submit their Report and 
the Audited Accounts for the year closing 30th 
June last. 


TrA.—The crops have exceeded the estimated 
yield by 67,009 lb., and show an increase over the 
corresponding tivelve months of 135,204 tb. of 
made Tea, Markets have, however, been lower 
owing to increased supplies, and no doubt the 
higher duty has also to sone extent had an ad- 
yerse effect on prices, the result to this Com- 
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pany being that profits earned during the twelve 
months show ja decrease of £631 15s 5d, which, 
however, is more thau counterbalanced by profits 
on Plumbago, detailed below. 


The crop has weighed ont 807,009 Ib. of made 
Tea, and the estimates for the current year are 
850,000 1b. The Kandaloya Garden still gives 
a very disappointing result, but the Directors are 
hopeful that as more Tea comes into bearing this 
year, returns from this place will be more satis- 
factory. 


The following table gives full information as to 
cost of production, &c, &e. ;— 


ANALYSIS OF THE YEAR’S WORKING. 
Ro 2 2 
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o = ior to 
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ANALYSIS OF COSTS F.O.B,. COLOMBO. 
Laxa- Maha St. An- Kandal- 


pana. Eliya,  drew’s. oya. 
Superintendence 2,58 2.87 3.26 4.06 
House Coolies roll 29 26 43 
Bungalows .02 544 .07 .O1 
Lines 06 02 15 383 
Factories, &c. 61l6) 34 .29 22 
Machinery -10 433 06 221 
Cattle Sheds _ 15 — — 
Contingencies 41 56 41 61 
Fire Insurance 18 +25 233) 80 
Water Course — .O1 cal ~ 
Visiting Fees —_ 76 — 331 
Supplying — — OL 
Roads, Drains, &c. .36 24 79 1 
Weeding 2.92 2.16 3:39 4.47 
Pruning .88 69 .86 1.89 
Forking 21 .93 18 ot) 
Cost of Manure 1.40 1,67 62 .40 
Application of 
Manure 88 aay \.22, 10 
Tools alli] 04 .16 alli 
Stock — 16 — OL — 
Plucking & Bas- 
kets 8.65 10,18 9.56 9.18 
Manufacture, 
Packages, &c. 3.46 4,21 3.87 5.14 
Transport to 
Colombo 1.30 OT; 1.47 1.85 
Shipping Charges .69 69 69 04 
Sundries 04 08 .08 08 
Cost in Cents 
per lb. 24.87 27.79 26.85 30.89 


PLUMBAGO.—The discovery of this mineral on 
Laxapana, which was notified to the Shareholders 
under date of the 25th January last, has proved 
of much importance to the Company, and the 
Directors are able to add a sum of £1,585 1s 4d 
to the profits from Plumbago mined and sold up 
to the 30th June last, and showing the result of 
seven months’ work. Mining is being carried on, 
and about 15 to 20 tons a month are now com- 
ing in. The Company is endeavouring toengage 
a competent miner so that the works may be 
developed to the best advantage, for up to the 
present there has been but little more than sur- 


face work done. Mr. George Greig reports that 


there is evidence of large deposits, and is san- 
guine that the veins will improve at depth, and 
that an increased ontput will be secured during 
the current season. 


The Accounts show that after paying interest 
on debentures, interest to agents, preference share 
dividend, and Manager’s commission, Directors’ 
fees, etc., there is a balance at credit of Profit 
and Loss of £2 4134s 8d. The Directors propose 
to write off £300 from Machinery Account ; £950 
from Preliminary Expenses ; and £348 16s 3d from 
Debentuie Issue Expenses Account, and to pay 
a dividend of 2 per cent., free of Income Tax, on the 
ordinary shares. In appropriating an amount equi- 
valent to more than 3 per cent on the Ordinary 
Share Capital to the extinction of the two latter 
accounts, the directors believe that they are act- 
ing in the bestinterests of the Company, and they 
trust that in future years they may be able to 
recommend larger dividends. 


The directors desire to record their thanks to 
Mr George Greigand the Staff in‘Ceylon for their 
care and attention to the business of the Company 
during the period under review, 
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DIGALLA CEYLON TEA ESTATE, CO.. LTD. 


Report of the Directors to be submitted at the 
fourth annual ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders to be beld at 20, Hastcheap, H.C., on Tuesday, 
4th Decmber, 1900. 

The Directors herewith submit the general 
balance sheet and profit and loss account for the 
year ending 30th June, 1900 duly audited. 

Ses. de £ s.d. 
The net amount at Credit of 

Profit and Loss Account, 
after providing for General 

Expenses, Directors’ Fees, 

Income Tax, &c., is 
Dividends on the six per 

cent Preference Shares 

were paid for 1899-0(less 
Income Tax) amounting to 346 10 0 
Leaving to carry forward 

to next yeara balance of 15310 8 
i —- £500 0 8 

The Directors agaia regret that the year has not 
been a favourable one on the Digalla estate. 

The crop has turned out 8} per cent under the 
estimate which was formed at the beginning of the 
year, but this can be fully accounted for by the 
fact that the rainfall has been 26 per cent under 
the average of the past eleven years, the average fluc- 
tuation from year to year being only 10 per cent. 
The shortage of crop has rendered the expense of 
cultivation much greater than would otherwise have 
been the case, and this, coupled with a decline in 
the market value of the produce, places the Direc- 
tors again in the position of not being able to declare 
a dividend on the ordinary shares. 


The acreage of the Company’s property is a 
follows :— 


Tea in bearing 


500 0 8 


is 550 acres. 5 


Lea not in bearing tan 50 do 
Jungie 151 do 
Total - toe 751 acres, 


The gross average price realized was 6.26d per lb., 
as against 6.84d per lb. last season, and the rate 
of exchange 1s 415-324, against 1s 44d.. The total 
crop amounted to 201,622 lb. plucked off 550 acres, 
of which 32 acres are in a partial bearing, giving 
an average of 366 lb. per acre. 


PLANTING NOTES. 


CULTIVATION OF EGYPTIAN CorTon In INDIA. 
—An experiment which gave definite results in 
Betul (Central Province of India) during the year, 
was the cultivation of Egyptian ‘‘ Abbasi” cotton 
as an irrigated rabi crop. A small crop was raised 
by one Motilal, Patel of Badora. The crop was 
valued by the Manager, Empress Mills, Nagpur, 
at K96 per bhoja, as against R65 ordinary bane 
The seed was sown at the end of September in 
light black soil, and watered about once a week 
till the end of the cold weather, after which it 
was irrigated once every three orfour days. The 
amount of watering was excessive, and had the 
effect of shrivelling the bolls so that although the 
plants were strong and fiowered freely, the outturn 
was small, Farm experience has shown that one, 
or at the most two, waterings a month are ample 
for this cotton even in the hottest months. The 
Deputy Commissioner considers that this cotton 
can be grown in Betul as a rabi crop with irriga- 
tion, and that it would be exceedingly interesting 
so see the effect of less watering. The Deputy 
Commissioner is of opinion that if a fair outturn 
ean be obtained, the crop should be of the greatest 
use to cultivators, This experiment will be pros 
secuted further.—Lgy/ptinn Gazetie, Noy. 28, 
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IN DIAN CATTLE-BREEDING SCHEME. 


THERE isa tendency at the present day to 
follow the example of India, and even in 
the case of education Ceylon is ahout to 
adopt the Indian system. We should like 
to see, however, the spirit of liberality and 
philanthropy, so much in evidence in India, 
infecting the people of this island. Owing 
to the appalling loss of cattle in Guzerat 
there is a great scarcity of animals there for 
agricultural purposes, In order to supply 
this want, a scheme (which originated with 
the Governor of Bombay) has been set on 


foot for preserving that excellent breed of 
both draught and milch cattle. The scheme 
rovides for the lease of 2,000 acres of grass 
and, for the procuring of 400 of the best 
cows, for ring-fencing the land, for a supply 
of fresh water and constructing yards and 
shelter sheds. The farm is to be under a 
superintendent, and the cattle-keepers of the 
district who have lost nearly all their animals, 
will be employed as herdsmen, The male 
calves will be disposed of as yearlings to 
the natives for breeding purposes. According 
to the estimate made, a sum of at least 
half a lakh is required to start the scheme, 
and an annual expenditure of R4,000 is 
anticipated for the first four or five years, 
after which the farm is expected to be self- 
supporting. The absence of any expectations 
of profit is indicative of the liberal principles 
on which the scheme is based. The sordid 
element of a return in revenue for money 
expended (an element which, we regret to 
say, is apparent in nearly every local measure 
intended for the good of the people) does not 
mar this scheme, the highest hope of which 
is that after some years the farm will 
support itself. The details of the project 
are in the safe hands of Mr. Mollison and 
Mr. Leley, and the funds for working the 
scheme are being provided by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, the Governor of Bombay heading 
the list with R1,500 and a number of others 
—Civil Servants, Merchants, -etc.—following 
with R1,000 each. It is intended to form 
a trust for the administration of the fund. 
A letter signed by the Governor’s Private 
Secretary commends the scheme, on behalf 
of His Excellency, to the favour of the public. 
We quote the final paragraph from this 
communication :— 

““ His Excellency, in now placing the scheme before 
the public, is confident that its objects are such that 
it cannot fail to command widespread sympathy and 
hearty support. He desires hereby to thank most 
cordially those gentlemen of Ahmedabad who have 
in so practical a manner testified to their agreement 
in the benefits which it is to be hoped will be derived 
from the scheme and so generously contributed 
towards its funds, besides agreeing to make over their 
cows for breeding purposes at less than market rates. 
His Excellency feels assured that this is a scheme 
which must appeal most strongly to all who are 
interested in the welfare of the country, and it will 
be a matter of the deepest gratification to His Ex- 
cellency if he can hereafter feel that he has been 
personally connected with a measure to promote the 
well-being of a Province which has been so terribly 
pflicted by the recent famine.” 
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COFFEE PLANTING IN COSTA-RICA. 
WALKER’S PULPERS. 
(By the son of a Ceylon Missionary, born in 
the island. ) 


Extract from a letter lately received from * archi 
Costa Rica, Central America:—“It is not too 
much torspeat my thanks for the ‘Coffee Planter’s 
Manual’ (Ferguson’s) which you sent me. TI con- 
sider that the mere perusal of the articles re- 
lating to artificial manuring, which are really 
only summaries of planters’ experiences in that 
part of the business, infilnenced our proprietors 
to adopt the practice on their estates, the result 
being that in August, I received a shipment of 
30 tons of a well-known coffee fertilizer (Ohlen- 
dorffs’s) from London, and a confirmation of a 
previous order to pick up or purchase all such 
manures as cattle-dung and cane trash that can 
be got cheap and handy, without limit. 

When the Bostun people zome down next 
month, I will draw their attention to Walker's 
Pulpers and shall be very glad if yon will send 
me one of their catalogues with prices. There 
is a probability of a further extension of our 
business operations in the near future in the shape 
of the introduction of new machinery of larger 
capacity and greater working power and of making 
advances to the native farmers for rhe delivery 
of their coffee to us. We have lately imported 
a monster turbine for the—station where improve- 
ments on a large scale have been projected.” 


Se 
RIVAL FERTILISERS. 


NITRATE OF SODA AND SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 


The rival claims of nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia as fertilising substances for agricul- 
tural land have for a number of years been the 
subject of much spirited debate. There are maby 
experienced farmers who pronounce anreservedly for 
sulphate of ammonia as tre best nitrogenous ac- 
companiment to minera] manures, while the major- 
ity perhaps hold as firmly to nitrate of soda as 
the more effectual dressing. This sharp conflict of 
Opinion is not surprising in a sense, for the acute 
dissension that exists on almost every point con- 
nected with the wide subject of manuring is one of 
the most remarkable features of modern farming, A 
closer examination of the testimony arrayed on either 
side of this long-standing debate, however, reveals 
traces of argument somewhat removed from the 
region of practical and unbiased evidence. The pe- 
culiar circumstance connected with the use of the 
rival nitrogenous manures is that the respective 
sides rigidly adhere to the substance of their fancy, 
whatever may be the character of the crop or of 
the soil. Unprejudiced discrimination seems ‘to be 
conspicuously absent, for the two materials seem to 
be seldom found on the one holding. A searching 
investigation of the relative merits of the two 
manures does not confirm the wisdom of the ex- 
clusive use of either of the invaluable materials. 
The substances are really less antagonistic than is 
usually supposed. They are similar in their che- 
mical contents but essentially different in their 
fertilising effects, and consequently the one sub- 
stance is often incapable of economic substitution 
by the other, as is intelligently shown by Professor 
Warrington in the paper that appears over his 
name in the Royal Agricultural Society’s journal. 
Nitrate of soda is, of course, the more Speedy in 
its action, and is thus peculiarly adapted for ap- 
plication as a top dressing when the established 
plants appear to need encouragement. It is also 
more effectual in dry seasons than sulphate of 
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ammonia. The latter, however, is a highly ad- 
vantageous manure for spring application, along 
with phosphatic and potassic materials, and while 
nitrate of soda usually gives the better yield as 
measured by bulk, sulphate of ammonia is the 
more efficacious in improving the quality of the 
crop. The selection of the nitrogenous dressing is 
distinctly a matter for careful and intelligent dis- 
crimination, and not, as is often supposed, one 
on which the fancy of the individual may be 
humoured with impunity —The Field. 


i. — i 
SUNSPOIS AND RAINFALL, 

Among the papers presented at the meeting of 
the Roval Society, was one by Sir Norman Lockyer 
and Dr. W. J. 8. Lockyer on ‘‘Solar changes of 
temperature and variations in rainfall in the region 
surrounding the Indian Ocean.’ 

PuusEs oF RAinFALL.—The authors’ object in study- 
ing rainfall was to ascertain whether the plus and 
minus temperature pulses in the sun were echoed 
by plus and minus pulses of rainfall on the earth. 

Inptan FAmines.—Unless the pulses either over- 
lapped or became continuous, there would obviously 
be intervals between the ending of one and the 
beginning of another. The plus and minus pulses, 
to which attention had chiefly been directed, were 
limited in duration, and when they ceased the 
quantity of water falling in the Indian area was 
not sufficient without water storage for the purposes 
of agriculture. They were followed, therefore, by 
droughts, and subsequently, at times, by famines. 
Thus, taking the period from 1877 to 1889, there 
was rain from the minus pulse in 1877-78-79 (part) ; 
no rain pulse in 1879 (part)-80-81 (pari) ; rain from 


plus pulse in 1881 (part) 82-83-84 (part); no rain 


pulse in 1884 (part)-86-87; and rain from the minus 
pulse in 1887 (part) 88-89. All the Indian famines 
since 1836 had occurred in these intervals, carried 
back in time on the assumption of an 11 year cycle. 
Thus, taking 1880 as the central year on the ascend- 
ing curve, it was itself a year of famine in Madras 
and the North-West Provinces ; also 

1880 minus 11=1869, N,W.P. famine (1868-69) 

1869 minus 11—1858, N. W.P. famine (1860) 

1858 minus 11=—1847, 

1847 minus 111836, Great famine in Upper India 
(1837-38). Again, taking 1885-1886 as the central 
years on the descending curve :— 

, 1885-86, Bengal and Madras famines 

(1884-85) 
(1885-86) minus 11=1874-75, N.W.P. famine (1873-74) 
Bombay famine (1875-76) 
Bombay and Upper India 
famines (1876-77) 
(1874-75) minus 11=1863-64, Madras andOrissa famines 
(1865.66) 
(1843-64) minus 11—1852-53, Madras famine (1854) 

It was clear from this table that if as much had 
been known in 1836 as was known now, the pro- 
bability of famines at all the subsequent dates in- 
dicated might have been foreseen. The dates might 
also be carried forward from 1880; thus— 

1880 plus 11—1891, N.W.P. famine (1890) 

Madras, Bombzy, and Ben- 
gel famines (1891-92) 

(1885-86) plus 11=1896-97, General famine 

Famine years iu India were usually years of low 
flood in Egypt, and it might be pointed ont that the 
highest Niles followed, at an interval of one or two 


years, the years of the plus and minus pulses, 


As to the great Indian famine of last year. the 
widened line curves, so far from having crossed in 
1897 or 1598, as they ought according to the few 
precedents available, had not crossed even now; in 
other words, the condition of ordinary solar mean 
temperature had not even yet been reached. Now 
India in a normal cycle was supplied from the 
southern ocean during the minimum sunspot period, 
and the rain was due to some pressure effect brought 
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about in high southern latitudes by the sun at 
minus temperature. But as this temperature con- 
dition was not reached in 1899, as it would have 
been in a normal year, the rain failed. ‘Thus the 
only abnormal famine recorded since 1836 occurred 
precisely at the time when an abnormal effect of 
an unprecedented maximum of solar temperature 
was revealed by the study of the widened lines.— 
London Times, Nov. 23rd. 

or 


INDIAN TEA ON THE CONTINENT, 


Turkey.—Mr. George Gatheral has been engaged 
as the Agent of the Association in Constantinople, 
as suggested by Mr. Harington. I would suggest 
consignments be sent to an address I would give 
in Syra, where the tea would lie in bond, and we 
would then avoid paying duty and_ being forced 
to sell to save such duty while I could direct 
such sales as made to Trebizonde or Russia. 

Holland,—The London Committee have resolved 
to assist the National Tea Union, as recommended 
by Mr. Harington, by contributing an equal 
amount of money to that fund by them for the 
purpose of advertising in Holland, up to a sum 
of £300. [Surely this is a mistake! We have 
always said that the Java tea-planters should 
exploit Holland and send none of their teas to 
London.—Eb. C.0.] 

Italy.—The London Committee have authorised 
Mr. Harington to suggest to Miss Babbington 
{English Tea Rooms) a grant of a sum of £50 to- 
wards advertising and pushing Indian tea in Rome. 

Germany.—The London Committee although 
they fear they cannot start a tea house as proposed 
by Mr. Harrington, are willing to subsidise a firm 
which might be prepared to initiate one. The 
matter is still engaging their attention. 

My own wish and aim is— 

1. To secure a General Agency in Germany for 
the Indian Tea Association. 

2. To establish an ‘Indian Tea House” in 
Berlin where tea can be sold both ia cup and packet. 

3. This to form a distributing centre for all 
Germany, opening branch agencies in all chief 
towns, and being charged with care of extensive 
advertisement, supervised by myself. 

4. The cost of such advertisement up to a sum 
not exceeding say £500 per annum for a fixed 
period of three to five years to be paid by the Asso- 
ciation, subject to conditions, The founding and 
first year’s cost of the ‘‘Tea House” in Berlin 
also to be borne by the Association up to a lump 
sum not exceeding £1,500. 

5. Supply of tea, chiefly Indian, and in any case 
British-grown only, to be arranged through myself, 
who will undertake all working details and be res- 
ponsible to the Association — 

(a) For quality of tea supplied submitting 
sample. 

(6) For control ot advertisement and general 
supervision in the Association’s interest. 

I regret that up to the present no arrangements 
on these lines have been completed; further 
negotiations can, however, be carried on and may 
be brought to a practical result in course of time. 
—Indian Planters’ Gazctte. 


SOURCES OF TEA SUPPLY. 
(To the Editor of the New York Herald). 
The news from India of a short rainfall in the 
tea districts, published and commented upon in the 


Herald is ,of,,considerable interest to the public ag 
well as to the trade, : 
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The trouble in China is likely to affect the next 
season’s supply more than it has this year’s, as the 
China season happened to be an early one, The 
movement of the crop was further accelerated by the 
troubles, and it was rushed down to the coast ports 
very early. The pinch will probably come next season, 
and no doubt the market here will respond before 
spring. 

The other sources of the world’s supply of tea 
are Japan, which last season sent avout forty-one 
million pounds to North America (the amount given 
in the //erald as the entire crop of 1888), and India 
and Ceylon. The crop in the latter two countries 
in 1888 was about one-third of the quantity now 
produced. : ie 

India shipped about one hundred and eight million 
pounds last season and Ceylon about one hundred and 
thirty million pounds. Increasing quantities of these 
teas are coming to both the United States and 
Canada, and if the troubles in China are not soon 
settled we may see the tea from that country en- 
tirely displaced here and to some extent in Russia, 


WHITTALL & Co. 
New York, Oct. 9th, 1900. 
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MICA AND GRAPHITE IN ZULULAND, 


The following are extracts from an o flicial 
Geological report, published in the Natal Mer- 
cury of Nov. 22 :— 

MICA. 

The mica properties in the Nkcandhla district, 
near Fort Yolland, are still held, but no work 
of importance has recently been done on them. 

GRAPHITE. 

It will be noticed that the prospecting areas 
in the Impetyini Forest, in Alfred County, have 
been given up. The prospectors found they could 
do nothing with them. 

All officers returning from South Africa have 
received G61 days’ leave. Rewter—in Egyptian 


Gazette. 
—___——____ 


NOTES FROM THE STRAITS. 
MR, STANLEY ARDEN’S FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 
Dec. 6th. 


Mr. Stanley Arden, recently appointed Superin- 
tendent of Government Experimental Plantations 
in the Federated Malay States, who stayed a 
month in Ceylon (chiefly at Peradeniya) on his 
way out to the Straits, writes as follows toa friend 
in Ceylon:—‘‘ Since my arrival, my time has been 
taken up with travelling in this and the neigh- 
bouring states, so as to gain a knowledge of the 
chief requirements of local agriculture. Every- 
where I have been, coffee is by far the largest crop 
grown. Its cultivation, however, is being gradually 
abandoned, not by any means on account of 
disease, but because of low-prices. Many planters 
go in largely for rubber planting, which with coco- 
nut cultivation is well suited to large portions of 
landhere. In many casesrubber Hevea and coconuts 
may be seen planted among the coffee, thus oust- 
ing the latter as did cinchona and tea in Ceylon. 
Tea would no doubt grow well here on the higher 
lands, but evidently the present price of labour 
would not make its cultivation profitable. The 
Agricultural labourers are nearly all Tamils im- 
ported from India, the natives being quite in the 
shade and devote their time to fishing, boating and 
other indolent pursuits. The Chinese, who are 
employed almost exclusively on the tin mines, form 
by far the largest portion of the population. Tin- 
mining is at present the chief source of revenue, 
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I was struck with the excelleney of the roads 
here, which are almost everywhere like cycle 
tracks. In some places they are metalled with 
marble, a luxury which not many countries can 
boast of. The railways are also good, though at 
present rather disconnected, being in sections 
which are sometimes separated by lagoons, ravi- 
nes, etc., over which one has to cross in a oat 
or otherwise to joina train on the opposite side. 

In other cases a long gharry ride is necessary 
from one station to the next. The durian fruit 
is now in season, and its efiluvia seems to | 
pervade everywhere.” . 


PLANTING NOTES. 

A FLORAL DispLtay—of a striking char- 
acter—is to be seen at present on the very 
fine specimen of Alstonia scholaris in Canella 
Villa, Turret Road. ‘The tree for height 
and general appearance is one of the hand- 
somest in 


Colombo, and its crown and 
higher sides today have been one mass of 
greenish-white flowers, highly odoriferous 

~ 
Ps 


and not at all unpleasant. There ought to 
be a rich crop of seed after so much blossom. 
The Alstonia scholaris is counted among the 
rubber-yielding trees; but Trimen does not 
refer to this. Here is what he says in his 
** Flora” of Ceylon : — 
Lowcountry up to 


3,000 ft.; common. FI. 
April; greenish-white. 


In the Eastern Tropics 
generally. The follicles hang in pendulous 
clusters, and the whole inflor. falls together, 
The wood is very light and soft, pale yellowish- 
white ; its principal use is for coffins. The bark 
isa valuable stringent tonic, much used in fevers ; 
it is an official drug in the Indian Pharmacopoeia. 
The explanation of the name is as follows :— 

Charles Alston was Professor of Botany in 
Edinburgh University from 1719 till his death 
in 1760. The Lignum scholare of Rumphius, the 
light wood being used to make 
school children. 


‘slates’ for 


THE THEORY OF MANURING.-—Plants required 
about a dozen chemical elements for their healthy 
nourishment, but in practice it is only necessary 5 
to supply three or four of these in order to make ¥ 
up for the requirements of ordinary crops. The 
plant food constituents in which soi!s are mest 
deficient are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
and it is these which it is the aim of the farmer to 
supply in such manures as he uses from year to 
year. The other food constituents required by 


plants, and including magnesia, lime, iron, chlo- 


rine, are usually present in most soils insutticient 
quantity to supply the requirements of the plants 
growing therein. It is different, however, with 
the nitrogen and phosphoric acid and potash. ns 
Analysis may show all or some of these to be we 
present in fairly large quantity, but, says the ve 
Farmers’ Gazette, the form or condition in which 5 
they exist is such that they are of no practical 
value to the plant because of the latter’s inability “i 
to assimilate them. ‘he object of applying : 
manure, therefore, is to supply these constituents 
in a form in which the plants can soon take 
advantage of them. The proportion in which these 
ingredients are 1equired in the soil is, after all, 
but very small, as isshown by the fact that a 
ton of farmyard manure supplies only from 9 to 
10 or 12 Ib. of nitrogen, about the same quantity 
ot potash, and only from 5 to 7 or 8 lb of phos- 
phorie acid.—Journal of Horticulture, 
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SPORT IN B.C.A. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF LEOPARDS 
IN BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA.—I. 
(By an ex Ceylon Planter.) 


In 1891 I had the good fortune to possess a 
donkey who was not much use tome, for I never 
rode him; so he wasallowed to go about the estate 
at the freedom of his own will, affording much 
amusement to the na ives who used to watch him 
braying in solenin silence and awe, til} the last note 
of music ended, when there was a stampede with 
shouts of laughter from the much amused crowd. 
One afternoon about three o’cleck my cattle keeper 
turned up with the information that my donkey 
was found dead at the river, and that no. one 
had gone near the beast for fear of being 
blamed for causing the death by witchcraft ; this 
sounded strange tor it is said a dead donkey is 
never found. 

{ proceeded to the spotand found the animal 
lying amongst the boulders in the bed of the 
river quite dead and apiece taken out of his 
flank ;some claw marks were visible on the neck, 
so I coneluded it was 


THE WoRK OF A LEOPARD. 
The carcase was quite warm and the fresh foot- 
prints of a large leopard were visible on the sand, 
I got some men and beat the bush round about to 
try and geta shot at the Jeopard but failed ; he 
had evidently cleared right away upon hearing 
the sound of human voices. 

MY PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 
of leopards led me to know that moving the 
carcase world not prevent him returning for a 
feed during the night, and as there was 
danger ofthe river rising at any hour and earry- 
ing the carcases away, I had it dragged above 
flood level and soon got to work, setting a spring 


gun with the string attached in such 
a@ way as to cover the approach to the 
carcase. Two friends who were living with 


me at the time suggested setting a shot gun 
loaded with No. 5 shot, as the distance was 
only five yards, and that it would be more 
certain to bag our game; so I adopted their 
suggestion and put a shot-cartridge into the gun 
instead of a bullet. About 8 p.m., bang went 
the gun and we then, armed with a double ‘577 
express and a lantern, set off in great haste to 
see the result of the shot. Aftera bit of a search 
however without success, although there was 
plenty of blood, we retired, deterring further 
search till the morrow. 


Atter some early tea, soon after dawn, with 
half-a-dozen natives, we set off in great glee 


EXPECTING A GRAND TROPHY 
in the sneaking carnivor who killed my donkey. 
We found upon examination of the spot plenty 
of blood, and that the leopard after receiving 
the full charge of No. 6 shot into his side had 
made one bound of about 20 feet on to the top 
of a large flat rock where he had evidently stood 
for some time, and left a pool of blood behind 
him. Beyond this not atrace of blocd was to be 
seen. After tracking till 9 o’clock we gave up 
the pursuit, disappointed and disgusted, offering 
a reward of 10s to any native who would find 
our game dead or alive, I had not the slightest 
notion that the leopard wonld come back to the 
carcas, but expected hyenas would and set a 
_ title covering the quarry, about 10 p.m, Off 


fe 
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went the gun again; I decided this time how- 
ever to wait till day-light to make our search 
in case of accident and, as events will prove, 
it is as well be did for itis not a nice thing to 
find a wounded leopard springing upon a person 
in the dark, 


After the first peep of daylight shone through 
my window, I was up and called W— and M— 
and off we set to the scene of slaughter, to find the 
gun had gone off and 
LODGED A BULLET SOMEWHERE IN THE ANIMAL 


but there was no sign of him anywhere about, 
dead or alive. 


Afteran hour’s search, we discovered by throwing 
stones into the bush grass, as we followed the 
blood tracks, the leopard lying in a flat hollow 
amongst large boulders and thick scrub, evidently 
alive, for every time a stone was thrownin, he 
began to growl. Now to oust him oue of his 
lair, came the job, for see him we could not. 1 
had a dog who bad often a narrow escape from 
leopards, and he stood on the top of a rock (right 
over where the beast was lying) barking most 
furiously. I managed with the assistanee of a 
nigger to scramble up to where the dog was and 
I gave the cur a lift with my foot sending him 
right into where the leopard was. This had the 
desired effect, for like lightning he 


MADE ONE BOUND AND STOOD WITH THE DOG 
UNDER HIS FORE-PAWS 


with his claws firmly set in the neck and ribs. 
My gun was at my shoulder in a minute and 
as I saw the snarling mouth and flashing eyes 
locking the picture of ferocity, I covered the 
latter and let drive. He let go his victim and 
made for me but was unable to ascend the 
rock as his spine was broken, although his fore 
quarters were strong. My second barrel was 
discharged at his head as he endeavoured to 
climb the rock. It was without much effect, 
for he turned tail to me and made off back to 
where I roused him from, Being anxious to 
secure a good skin, not riddled with bullets, T 
ceased firing and induced a native, rather bolder 
than the rest, to get on to a small rock close 
to where the leopard was lying and pelt him with 
stones, so that he would either die or give mea 
shot which would not damage the skin. This had 
the desired effect, although it took a lot of 
stones. After a tremendous amount of snarling 
and growling, out the beast rushed, and made 
straight for the nigger. Both rolled headlong over 
the other side of the rock and 


DISAPPEARED IN THE LONG GRASS 


before I had time even to bring my 
rifle to the shoulder. As quick as my legs 
could carry me IL was on the top of the 


flat rock and overlooking my prey on the other 
side, crouching low; covering the poor boy entirely 
with his long body; snarliog and looking savagely 
at me on the rock, How to shoot the beast with. 
out the bullet going through the native, was my 
study which seemed impossible from my elevated 
position, and to descend from the rock would be 
useless, for [ could not see the beast without 
getting right on the top of him; so my only 
chance was to fire from where I was and risk 
damaging the boy. So I fet go and sent a bullet 
through his shoulder and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the leopard let go his hold and sink quietly 
down beside his quarry, 


é 
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Neither the dog nor boy was much mauled, 
and their wounds were soon healed; they both 
doubtless owe their life to the badly wounded and 
weak condition of the leopard. He proved a full- 
grown male, measuring 6 ft. 10 in. in length and 
2 ft. 7 ip. in height, weighing 140 lb. : 

The following night I set a spring-gun again 
and shot a hyena, standing 2 ft. 10 in. at the 
shoulder and weighing 150 lb. Leopards are said 
not to be scavengers, but this I proved not to be 
the case, for [ have known them, take a bait of 
dead poisoned fowl, and upon this occasion I set 
a spring-gun over the carcass of the leopard we 
had secured, and another one came to have a 
feed off his probable brother and was shot dead. 
Although the gun was set for hyenas, we secured 
another fine specimen of a leopard. If have had 

VARIED EXPERIENCE OF THE CEYLON AND 
AFRICAN LEOPARD 
and I am satisfied that the African one is by far the 
most daring of thetwo, not hesitating to enter a 
native hut, but through the roof, lifting its occu- 
pant in thedead of night or lifting a watchman from 
the verandah of a house, even after being fired at. 
AN AFTER-DINNER ADVENTURE. 

One evening about seven o’clock, just as my 
cook had dished the dinner in the back verandah 
leaving no one in the kitchen, my two dogs lying 
near the fire, raised a fearful howling. ‘Thinking 
it might be a leopard, and as it was bright 
moonlight I seized my rifle and ran out just in 
time to see a leopard carrying away one of my 
dogs. As he was getting up the bank, I fired 
and hit him, for he dropped the dog and made off 
with tremendous bounds before I had time to 
fire another shot. Upon examining the spoor we 
found blood tracks for some 500 yards up through 
the garden, but owing to the want of a good 
Jantern, and knowing the danger of following a 
wounded Jeopard at night (even with a good moon) 
we returned to attend to the mauled dog who 
was found crouching by the dining-room fire, 
evidently suffering from a severe fright if nothing 
more, for he would not even answer to his name 
Chekumba (by the way a name given to him by 
myself as he was captured and taken prisoner at 
a war against a slave-raiding chief of that name). 
_ Upon examination of the wounds we found two 
holes, one on each side of the neck, and the skin 
broken on the top of the head, evidently made 
by the brute’s canine teeth. The wounds, how- 
ever, did not appear to be serious. 
was freely used to wash and cleanse the wounds 
well, after which strong carbolic oil and wadding 
was pushed well home in the sores, and Chekumba 
sent to bed with a bowl of milk beside him. 
My other dog had evidently a narrow escape too, 
for he was also lying by the kitchen fire at the 
time the leopard entered, but how he escaped a 
mauling no one knows; his voice was however 
audible enough howling all the way down to the 
niggers’ huts where it seemed impossible to 
restore him to his natural peace »f mind, for he 
continued barking all night, and never came near 
the house till daybreak, when be was discovered 
sneaking into my bed-rooin with his tail well be- 
tween his legs. Poor Chekumba next morning 
began to stagger about with his head down, and at 
7 a.m. succuinbed to the fatal poison, with a reck 
swollen to twice the size of his natural one. 

ON THE TRACK, 

Soon after this we (a party of three), my native 

overseer, @ shikari and myself, set out to track 
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the leopard. From the trail left the beast seemed _ 
to be bady wounded, for he was evidenly dragging 

his tail and hind-quarters on the ground, 

possibly injured on the spine. Although the 

African native is not such a good tracker 

as the Indian shikari, when a white man 

is behind him with a loaded gun, his natural * 
apathy disappears and the savage can and 

does track well, notwithstanding his natural 

inclination tocave in, because he firmly believes 

that master’s gun has got the proper medi- 

ciie to lay the beast hors de combat within 

100 yards of the place where he was shot at. 

Up to about 11 o’clock, we followed those 
wearisome footsteps through grass, serub, and 
village gardens until the virgin forest was entered 
and further tracking seemed impossible, and we 
were just about to return home, wearied and 
disappointed. After some cold fowl and biscuits 
and a drink of clear cold iey-water, from the 
mountain plateau stream, a desperate barking of 
baboons was heard on some large trees, just be- 
hind us, some 300 yards up the yalley. 

BABOONS, 

As the barking of the baboons continued with- 
out intermission for about 20 minutes, I asked 
my men what it all meant, and was told the 
leopard was the cause of all the row; and that 
those fierce members of the monkey tribe always 
bark when a leopard is in sight, and even go 
the length of killing their bitter enemy by attack- 
ing him in large numbers. This latter part of the 
yarn, I didn’t; believe; but the former, I proved 
beyond a doubt. Off we went to where the noise 
preceeded from, and found a_ herd of baboons 
showing their teeth and making awful faces, 
bobbing up and down, evidently in a most fear- 
ful rage. To stop their row, I fired at the biggest 
fellow I could see, and brought him down, Lut 
off he went as hard as he could scamper, and 
was out of sight in a minute. I fired at asecond 
and broke his arm ; off he went with his broken 
limb, dangling in the air, with any quantity of 
blood spurting down on the leaves of the lower 
jungle trees. Thrs shooting had the desired effect, 
and the whole herd made off, leaving us to look 
after the big fellow who tumbled down. We 
found him sitting under a huge tree, apparently 
in the last stage of life, indiffe:ent to all around. 
In fact, one man ran up to lay hold, but only to 
find there was still life, and asked me to shoot; 
I didnt care to do so, if the animal was 
really dead: but I introduced my gun barrel to 
his side. Before I could withdraw the weapon, he 
had it in his teeth and was zripping it like a 
vice. I pulled the trigger and finished off the 
monster. To skow the powerful canine teeth 
that a baboon carries, my gun barrel bears the 
marks (large dents) to this day. After shooting 
the baboon the second time, and he released my 
gun, I stood away a little distance and was 
thunder-struck to see the beast take the blood 
from his bleeding side with his hand, look at it, 
and then at me, as much as tosay, ‘‘You have 
murdered me,” and then expired. I vowed in myown 
mind, that I would never shoot another baboon, 
and I have not done so to this day, although 
I have had many opportunities since, Upon 
resuming our search for the leopard, I found 
close by a small cave, where he had evidently 
Jain all night, for there were splotches of 
blood on the dry ground, but beyond the cave, no 
trace could be seen. The baboons again began to 
bark some distance up the hill and we madg 
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tracks in that direction. This time, however, 
I determined not to fire a:shot ab the monkeys, 
but reserved it for better sport. We soon dis- 
covered the leopard who seemingly saw us coming, 
and was skulking away looking over his shoulcer 
at us, but turn round; he would not orgive me a 
decent shot. On the beast went very stiff ap- 
parently, with his hind qua*ters now and again 
giving way under him, Another rock cave came 


‘In sight, and we lost sight of our game for a 


minute, till we got pretty close up to the entrance. 
DONE FOR. 

My courage at this instant seemed to fail me, 
for I stopped dead to think fora minute what I 
was about. Gaining my preserce of mind, I looked 
back for my tracker with my spare gun, and was 
not a little surprised to find I wasalone. All 
was quiet ard still as night in the dense forest; 
the baboons even had stopped their hideous noise. 
[I grasped my rifle firmly although my legs were 
a little shaky. Just at this time, | heard the 
erackle of dead twigs behind me, which made my 
heart thump against my side, at a furious rate. 
Upon looking round I found to my surprise and 
no little delight my men with the spare gun. 

A dozen or more paces forward brought us in 
full view of a handsome leopard lying on the 
ground, patiently waiting our approach at the 
mouth of the cave, just in the same attitude asa 
cat assumes when watching a rat, before the 
final spring. The position was a bad one, as 
I was below the level of the animal, but to go 
nearer was too risky, for I was only twenty 
paces or less away; so no time was to be lost, 
and I fired, aiming right between the eyes. No 
sooner had my bullet been felt by the brute then 
he bounded out of his lair right towards us, giving 
me no time for asecond shot. The niggers were 
gone like a flash of lightning in one direction 
and in another. I pulled up after reaching the 
nearest tree and looked round to see if I couldn’t 
get a second shot, and saw my tracker aiming 
at the leopard about ten yards behind me; the beast 
had pulled up, whether from exhaustion or funk 
at being between two guns I don’t know; but he 
had the contents of both my trackers’ and my 
gun simultaneously and rolled over down the hill 
between us, now and again giving a bound in the 
air till all signs of life had gone. When we got 
up to the carease I found my yesterday’s bullet 
had gone right through his back close to the 
spine. My shot in the cave had torn a piece out 
of the side of his head, and my last bullet and 
my tracker’s had both gone clean through his 
lungs. The overseer was despatched to bring men 
to carry home our quarry. I was soon at the bun- 
galow, and after a bath anda change, was as 
fresh as a daisy. The baboons were not heard 
again that day, although many atime both night 
and day, too, afterwards [ was tempted to go 
out in search of leopards, presuming that 1 would 
geb some sport. I never again succeeded in 
seeing a leopard being bayed by bxboons again, 
I found on one occasion, however, the hind quar- 
ters of a baboon that had fallen a prey to a 
leopard who had jast left it on my arrival. 

LEOPARDS AND TRAPS, 

Leopards are very cunning, and dubious about 
going into a trap. I have frequently had a trap 
built of logs with a bait of a goat or dog in 
it, but never induced one to go in, although they 
have often enough walked round about the trap. 
On one occasion I had a dog put in the trap 
every night for about a month as a bait for a 
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leopard, and the beast often enough walked 
round about the house and had a look at the 
dog. Onenight, however, the leopard, very hungry 
evidently, began by biting and clawing at the far 
end of the trap (although the trap door was open he 
would not enter and be caught) until he managed 
to incroduce his forearm, and frightened the dog, 
so as to fore: him to make a most desperate 
effort to escape—till he did manage it, and came 
home in the middle of the night in a terrible 
state. Upon my examination of the surroundings 
next morning I found the leopard had hunted 
the poor cur at full speed from the trap to my 
very door, about half a mile. 

The African leopard is not destructive to cattle 
establishments and I have never heard of one 
entering a cattle kraal, although otten enough 
a stray calf has fallen a prey to their cunning 
in the bush without even the herd boy’s know- 
ledge. Goats and pigs’ houses are often entered 
by leopards, as also native huts, and the occupants 
carried away for a midnight meal, hen 
hungry the leopard will eat almost anything, 
even to mulberries on a road-side, till he nearly 
dies from diarrhoea. This fact once came under my 
personal observation with an old leopard of mine, 

A TROUBLESOME BEAST, 

Iwas very much troubled by a most daring 
leopard who baffled all my attempts to capture 
or destroy by any means in my power. He was 
always about the neighbourhood, catching stray 
fowls in the forest, or on the estate round about 
the buildings, or in the surrounding villages, 
My dogs also became a prey to this determined 
robber. Fowls accustomed to be hunted by a 
leopard are grand watchmen, and make the 
most awful row you ever heard when their enemy 
arrives in the vicinity at night, rousing a whole 
household.~ One night about 1 o’clock, my fowls 
made such a row that I thought the leopard had 
got inamongst them, I seized my Lee-Metford, and 
a lantern and made tracks for my fowl-bouse, 
my dog Dan leading the way, making a rush 
through the garden gate in front of me. I found 
upon reaching thefowl-house that all my servants 
had congregated ready for any sport that might turn 
up; but, alas, to our disappointment, after a 
thorough search, no leopard was to be found. 
Neither was my dog Dan; call as we might, he 
didn’t turn up; so I went off to bed, much dise 
appointed and disgusted. Next morning the dog 
was nowhere to be found and upon examination 
of the premises, 1 discovered that he had been 
caught and carried away by the leopard just 
outside the garden gate. We followed the track 
into the neighbouring forest for about half-a-mile 
and came upon half my poor dog’s carcase, but 
no leopard could be seen anywhere ; so the only 
thing left for us to do was, after considerable 
search, to retire and leave him his tit-bit, well 
primed with arsenic, in case he should return 
to finish the remainder of his meal during the 
night. Next morning ab dawn all were astir, 
and trackers with flint-locks and myself with a 
doutle °577 express set off in great haste, each one 
more eager than the other to get a close view of our 
troublesome robber. Upon reaching the remains 
of the dog, we found all the remains were finished 
except a foot. Silent and diligent search was 
made all round the spot till we found that the 
arsenic had taken effect: about 100 yards off. Vomit- 
ing of dog meat, and much rolling about, was 
evidence of the arsenic causing much pain and 
trouble in several places, but the leopard was noe 
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where to be seen, and it was evident he got away 
after discharging the contents of hisstomach, the 
dose of poison having been too much. He livid 
to give us some more annoyance as the following 
yarn will show. [Strychuine is a much safer poison 
than arsenic to administer to an animal as they 
never vomit it.] 5 
FEEDING ON FOWLS. 

_My fowl-house being well built with strong 
logs of timber,—in fact a regular American log 
house that no animal could get through, 
was a puzzle to Master Spots for many a day 
when he was on his midnight rounds. His foot- 
prints bore evidence of his having many a look 
through at the Kukus fewls, he was so anxious to 
reach, but could not. Although many a stray fowl 
sitting on eggs, as was their wont, fell to his Jotin 
the surrounding bush, he seemed to fail to enter the 
house where the herd of hundreds were visible. 

One night, after everybody had retired to rest, a 
fearful racket got up amongst the fowls, each 
one trying to croak louder than another, like so 

_ many huge frogs at work. All the household were 
soon on the move, and tracks made to the house 
to see what was the matter, all making sure 
the leopard was apparently killing Kukus by the 
dozen inside. Upon mustering at the door, cook, 
house-boys and everybody else were very brave, 
but to go inside and shoot the leopard was more 
than their feelings would stand ; so the door was 
most carefully opened a bit, and the lantern in- 
troduced to see what could be seen. I, holding 
my rifle half in at the door, expecting a charge 

every minute, determined to do for the beast. I 
was much disappointed to find a hole in the 
thatched roof with the woonlight shining 
in on the floor, where the leopard had evi- 
dently gone in by, for a lunch, sneaked a 
Kuku or two and evidently made his exit at the 
same hole, for search in every rook and corner 
failed to find him. Upon searching outside we 
discovered footprints quite deep in the earth where 
he had jumped off the roof with his prey. 

ON THE WATCH. 

Judging that one or even two fowls, which 
was as many as could be carried away at that 
time, would not snuifice for a meal but quite 
enough to prepare an appetite for a substantial 
meal, I offered a reward of 5s to anyone who would 
sit up and watch for the leopard, and shoot him, 
as I felt sure he would return later on in the 
night. My cookand another domestic volunteered 


to sit in the adjoining room, partitioned off from . 


the fowl-house. ‘he dividing wall only being six 
feet high the leopard could be seen and shot 
when entering his hole in the roof without much 
danger of a personal attack upon the watchers 
who considered themselves pretty safe and were 
quite jubilant at the prospect of being considered 
by all the neighbouring people brave, lion- 
hearted men who were brave and courageous 
enough to shoot a leopard which had a reputation 
not only for killing domestic animals but human 
beings also; for it was known to have the 
daring to carry away a boy and kill and eat him 
in broad daylight. 

About 930 p.m., just as all the household 
were retiring for the night, the shot of a ritle 
was heard and ont everybody bolted to see the 
result. Upon interviewing the watchmen and 
examining the hole in the roof and outside of the 
shed for some distance around we concluded that 
Somewa, the cook, had missed; for there was 
neither blood nor leopard to be seen anywhere 
about, Wow the watcher could have missed the 
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animal (who according to his own story, was 

half through the hole in the roof when he fired) 

seemed a mystery to all. The leopard, however, left 

marks of his having been there beyond a doubt. 
WANTING TO CATCH MEN. 

All the household had gone to rest again and 
were sound in the arms of Nod, when all were 
roused at 12°30 a.m. by the loud report of a gun, 
the hoarse growling of the leopard and the yelling 
of men, asif a fierce battle was raging between 
man and beast. I could hear distinetly ‘““Mpalugwe 
afmia cughura enza,’—‘‘leopard wants to catch 
men.” Of course, no time waslostin seizing my rifle 
and hastening tothe spot to find ncone any the worse 
of the scare. So I may as well tell ny readers in 
my cook’s own words what actually transpired. 

We were dosing, but not actually asleep when 
my companion roused me up wiih a nudge on the 
side with his fist ; and upon looking up, I saw the 
leopard’s head and neck throngh the hole in the 
roof, (Not a Kuku was on the *‘ prareli ” for him to 
seize, tor they had been all knocked down on to 
the floor during the previous attack and were as 
quiet as mice, not being able to smell the leopard 
in his elevated position.) I Jet him get in his fore- 
arm and fired. No sooner had I done so than he 
made a dive through the hole on to the fowl 
rack, and one spring right into the room where we 
were lighting in the midale and just as he reached 
the ground, my friend and [ plunged through the 
door, both leopard and ourselves, howling our very 
hardest ; both of us fell heels overliead outside the 
door, and to the right of it the leopard followed 
like lightning, but fortunately for us turned to the 
left and left us alive, and—well, this is all I know! 

T examined my men who were more frightened 


than hurt, and found some spots of blood 
on one of their cloths and on the side of 
the door some leopard’s hair and _ blood, 


evidence of the beast being severely wounded ; but 
how tuenigger escaped without a scratch seemed 
to me a mystery. Well, upon following up blood 
marks on the ground, we found that the brute 
had gone right through a  well-seeured doable 
bango end fence across our tennis ground, and 
through the fence on the other side, leaving ample 
evidence, in bloodstains and hair, on the fence to 
show that he was mortally wonnded. A little 
further on about 100 yards, in all, from the fowl 
house, groaning was heard, and my dogs began to 
bark fwiously. I knew by thistime,if the 
leopard had strength enough left in him, he would 
go for thedogs,so we got torches of dry grass 
and approached the spot where the groans were 
heard, to find the beast lyiug-on his side, breathing 
hard, but making no effort to move. He gave one or 
two kicksand my rifle wasup to shoot. ButI 
didn’t—he was dead ina second, and J was not 
called'upon to spoil the skin with more bullet holes, 

I have not related half the depredations of this 
scourgeofa leopard, for fear of wearying my 
readers, but suffice it to say that he was the most 
daring, impudent beast I have ever heard of and 
my reward was paid, and my cook who shot the 
brute was never afterwards called chicken-hearted. 
My readers may be surprised that I had not 
courage enough tosit up for the animal myself. 
My reason for not doing so was because my wife 
was ill with a severe attack of pleurisy, and it 


would not be right for me to do so under the — 


circumstances. It would not be the first leopard I 
sat up for and shot however. 

The daring of the beast to return a couple 
of hours after having been fired at within 10 
paces, seems incredible.—H. B. 


_to deal with an 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH “TEA” NOT FITTED 
FOR EXPORTATION ? 


We are reminded by an upcountry corre- 
spondent that when rinderpest was bad in 
Scotland (and we suppose in England) a fund 
was formed, whereby the owners of any cattle 
that had to be slaughtered, were indemnified 
for their loss. The question is, can the 
principle be adopted and a fund formed to 
deal with teas which ought not to be 
exported from this island to the detriment 
of the good name of Ceylon teas and _ to 
the injury of the London market? Naturally, 
and equitably, the money to form such a 
fund should come out of the Tea Cess; but 
for the present all the available collection 
has been voted away. Nevertheless, if any 
feasible scheme were formulated for buying 
up whatare talked of here as “rubbishy” teas— 
all produce sold below a certain fixed limit and 
thereby considered to be unsuited for exporta- 
tion—we cannot believe that the Government 
would make much difficulty in allowing 
the Cess collection to be forestalled in order 
emergency like that 
which has been disturbing the Tea Market 
lately. At the same time, it is possible such 
a lesson has already been taught and 
learned that the crisis may be said to be over, 
and that a continuance of 10 cents-a-lb. teas 
is not to be feared in the local market. 
We should like to be assured of such produce 
and prices being things of the past. But 
wise men should act against the risk of 
recurrence, and in order to prevent any 
possible chance of the further exportation to 
London, Australia, America—in fact, to any 
of our customers—of anything like 10 cents-a 
lb. tea. The parallel of ‘‘rinderpest ” would 
point to the destruction of the condemned 
tea; but might it not be dealt with chemi- 
cally to some useful purpose for the extrac- 
tion of the tannin and perhaps of a_ useful 
dye? If this could not be done in Ceylon, 
some precaution would have to be taken to 
ensure that only for chemical (and not 
for food) purposes was such tea sent out of 
the island, 


oe 
PRODUCE AND PLANTING, 


TEA AND CoFFER.—Some interesting and suggestive 
facts are contained in the Board of Trade report on 
tea and coffee just published. The English people 
and peoples of English descent are still the greatest 
consumers of tea among the Western nations. The 
average consumption of the home-staying Englishman 
is six pounds a year, while the Australian colonist 
consumes as much as seven and a half pounds, Why 
the fragrant leaf is less popular in the United States 
it is not easy to say. The Americans and the Russians 
are conservative in their taste,and continue to prefer 
China tea, but the work of pushing British-grown tea 
goes on steadily. The tea consumed in England is 
nearly all grown in India and Ceylon. The production 
of coffee, like that of tea, is largely increasing, and 
may be said, speaking generally, to have doubled in 
the lastten years. The chief producing countries are 
all in America, Mexico being the most northern and 
Paraquay the most southern of the countries of that 
continent where coffee is produced. The chief coun- 


tries of production, in the order named, are Brazil, 


Venezuela, the United States of Colombia, Mexico, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Hayti. The United States 
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holds a very similar vlace in the coffee trade to that 
held by the United Kingdom in the tea trade, the 
relative consumption in each case exceeding that of 
all the other countries of the civilised world put 
together. The coffee trade of the United States, there- 
fore, may be said to virtually control the trade, as 
well as to a certain extent the prices, of coffee 
throughout the world. 


Fist anp Irs Propucr,—A paper on ‘‘ The Islands 
and the People of Fiji” was read before the Royal 
Colonial Institute on Tuesday by Mr. Morgan L. 
Finucane, Provincial Inspector of the Provinces of 
Tarlever and Ra, and medical officer of the colony. 
Referring to the industries of the colony, Mr. Finu- 
cane pointed out that the wealth and future pro- 
sperity of the colony undoubtedly depend on the 
output of sugar, and it has been shown that in the 
Fiji Islands sugar-cane is capable of high cultiva- 
tion and growih in nearly every district with profit 
to the cultivator in spite of the falling prices in 
raw sugar. The sugar industry is entirely in the 
hands of the wealthy Colonial Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, who possess practically the monopoly for 
the supply of sugar in the whole of Australasia, 
and are even now sending Fijian-grown sugar into 
Canada. The system adopted is that of local planters 
—European, Indian, and Fijian—cultivating areas of 
cane land and selling the product to tbe central 
mills of the company; proper cultivation of the 
land is brought about by the terms in the company’s 
contracts with growers by which they are paid, not 
in accordance with the quantity of cane grown and 
delivered to the mills, but on the percentage of raw 
sugar obtained by analysis of the cane supplied with 
a sliding scale. Coffee grows well in Fiji, both the 
Liberian and Arabian varieties, and does best in 
shaded mountainous districts, such as are found in 
the upper reachesof the Wai-ni-Bukain Viti Levu; 
large areas have been put in by the Fijians as an 
addition in future years for the payment of their 
taxes and self-betterment. Vanilla grows well, and 
has realised good prices in the open market. ‘To- 
bacco, ramie fibre, cocoa, cincbona, tea, and india- 
rubber are all to be found in Fiji. Tea does exceedingly 
well, and has a delicious flavour, says Mr, Finucane: 
There were, when I went to the colony, two flou- 
rishing estates with a perfect soil and altitude for the 
growth of this beverage: at present the local con- 
sumption of the product is entirely drawn from the 
group, and it is also exported to New Zealand and 
Australia. 


AxyssiInIAN Corren.—A Consular report from Harrar 
says: ‘The Harrari coffee is of a very good quality, 
known inthe London market as ‘ Moka long berry,’ 
where it is preferred to the real Moka. Occasionally 
its price in London is higher than that of Moka, 
Plantations of coffee are increasing slowly, because 
the natives prefer to cultivate the Kiatt (Celastrus 
edulis) as more lucrative, 1]b. of leaves of which 
are sold for 1 dol., and sometimes 2 dol. ; the natives, 
as in Arabia, are eating these leaves. Nevetheless, 
more than 150,000 coffee trees have recently been 
planted, especially in the districts of Chercher and 
Itto.”—H, and C. Mail, Nov. 3). 


—— 


Sport IN BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA.—The 
second letter of the interesting series of 
letters we have been publishing on leopard- 
shooting in B.C.A.appears on page 501, The 
sport appears to be full of variety, the article 
describing the despatch of a leopard that 
raided a fowl-house through the roof and 
made its exit by the same route! We look 
forward to further ‘‘ experiences” from ‘H.B,”’ 
whose adopted country evidently abounds in 
sport of a hazardous nature, 
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FROM A FRENCH HORTICULTURIST. 


To THE Epiror or THE “InpIA RusBER WoRLD,” 


I have read in your instructive journal several times 
references to the extraction of rubber by pressure 
from young Oalisaya elastica plants. I dv not 
know what this means. Ihave twice sent one of my 
agents to America for the purpose of studying the 
extraction of rubber from tbe leaves of plants, bnt 
gained little information thereby. I believe that 
this is something to be developed in the remote 
future, if ever. 

But the extraction of rubber from the barks of 
trees I consider more practicable. I have been 
successful, it is true, with one American spe- 
cies, Hancorniaw speciosa, or ‘Mangabeira’”’ rub- 
ber, which is the easiest of all sorts to try by my 

rocess. Its bark is very friable, like sugar so that 
it is easily disintegrated. Ficus sorts from the 
Guianas give rubber, but in small quantity. How 
many species there may be that I have overlooked 
Iam unable to say. But, curious to say, I could 
do nothing with Hevea or Castilloa, though these 
are precisely the species in which my agent was 
interested. 

Forsteronia gracilis, of British Guiana, is a member 
of the same family as Landolphia, Vahea, Urceola, 
etc., which proves its richness in rubber, ard it 
should be susceptitble to treatment of the bark for 
rubber. What a beautiful climber, by the way, 
is this Forsteronia! My agent brought home only 
stems without any roots, but after six weeks I had 
stems two and half yards high. 

Success ought to be attained in tropical America 
with the Landolphia Hendelotii, which thrives ina 
sandy soil as well as loam, and yields a good rubber. 
Landolphia Owariensis, L. Klanei, and L. Kirkii, want 
more water and shade. ‘These and various other cree- 
pers or climbers producing rubber ought to be grown 
in America with more profit than anywhere else, as ex- 
perience will prove. They are easily propagated by 
cuttings and be utilised for rubber far earlier than any 
American species. 

Can you tell me what is the plant from southern 
Californix, yielding a good rubber from stems which 
can be cut yearly like asparagus? I have several 
stems, which look like Huphorbia, but I believe these 


are composite, 
A, GODEFROY-LEBEUF. 
Establissement d’Horticulture, Paris, Sept. 13, 1900. 


LAGERSTREMIA INDICA.—Among the,many tro- 
pical and subtropical plants which are said to 
make a very fine display in their native places 
many prove disappointing when grown under 
glass in this country. This, however, cannot be 
laid to the charge of the plant under notice, for 
it is said to flower quite as well here as in India, 
where it is one of the most favoured garden 
shrubs. To grow it well it should be planted in 
an intermediate house in loam, given a sunny 
position, and dried off in winter. On the approach 
of spring all the previous year’s wood should be 
shortened to get good strong young shoots. If 
a lot of growths are made, all the weak ones 
should be removed when a few inches long, by 
which means the inflorescences will be greatly 
improved. Flowering will commence about the 
end of July, every shoot being terminated with 
large panicles of pretty fringed blossoms. The 
flowers of the typical plant are pink, but vari- 
ation may be had by growing the purple, deep 
red, and white varieties. It can be readily rooted 
from cuttings of half-ripe wood, and can be grown 
and flowered as a pot plant. If grown in the 
latter way it must be well fed and thinned to 
encourage strong shoots,—D,—Journal of Horti- 
culture. 
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SHARE LIST, 


(Not made up during Holidays.) 


THE LOCAL MARKET. 


(By Mr. James Gibson, Baillie St., Fort.) 
Colombo, Jany. 8th, 1901. 


COFFEE :— 
Kstate Parchment per bushel None 
Uy eee do 
ative Coffee 
do F. 0. B } per cwl, Nil. 


Liberian coffee:—per bushel 
do _ cleaned coffee:—per cwt 
Cocoa unpicked:—per ewt 
do cleaned () 
Cardamoms Malabar per lb 


B41°00 to 44°00 
R44°00 to 52°09 


Rl’2) to 1°30 
do Mysore do R170 to 2°0) 
RIcE :— 
Soolai per bag of 164 lb. nett R9°L5 to 9°27 
lst quality:—per bushel R3°5) to 3°55 
Soolai 2& 3rd. do do K3°88 to 3:48 
Coast Calunda none ayailab!e. 
Coast Kara R39) to 40 
Kazala R3°30 to 3°35 
Muttusamba Ordinary Ri75 to 670) 


Cinnamon per lb No 1to 4 0053 to 00 5% 
do do 1 and 2 09°GL to 00 62 
do Chips per candy R900 to 92°50 

Coconuts Ordinary per thousand K33'09 to 380% 
do Selected do R36°0) to 39°00 

Coconut Oil per ewt Ri4'123 to 14°50 


do do F. O B. per ton R282°5) to 290°09 nominal. 
POONAC :— 
Gingelly per ton R100°00 
Coconut Chekku do R90 00 
do Mill (retaiJ) do R85°00 
Cotton Seed per ton R80°00 


Copra per candy 
Kalpitiya do 
Mara willa do (Boat) 
Cart Cupra do 


R15°50 to 4675 
R44°09 to 46°50 
R36°00 to 44°00 


Satinwood per cubic feet. R200 to 2°25 
do Flowered do R500 to 6700 

Halmilla do R1°90 

Palu do R160 to 1°12 


Ebony per ton 
Kitul fibre per ewt 


R75‘00 to 175°00 
R30'00 to 32°0) 


Palmyra do do R600 to 14°00 
Jaffna Black Cleaned per cwt R13°00 to 14°00 

do mixed do R11°00 °° to 2°00 
Indian do R600 to 12°00 


a> Cleaned do R800 to 12°00 
Sapanwood per ton R150) to 47°50 
Kerosene oil Amzrican per cases, R700 to 7°25 

do bulk Russian, per tin R312 to 3:15 

do Russian per cases RS'30 to 6°40 
Nux Vomica per cwt R2:00 to 6°50 
Croton Seed per cwt R26°00 to 22°00 
Kapok cleaned fob per cwt R24:00 

do uncleaned do R550 
Plumbago , Large lumps B400°00 to 650-00 
per ton, {Ordinarysizelumps R200°00 to 6 10°00 
according { Chins BR125°00 to 400700 
te grade J Dust R75°00 to 225760 


——o— 


RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO. 
(Supplied by the Surveyor-General.) 


Av of f 
1896. |1897. | 1898. }1899. 3Cyrs. 1900 1901 

Inch | Inch | Irch | Inch.} Inch.| Inch. | Inch. 

January 2°92 | 3°81 | 2°32 | 6°98 | 3°22 | 3:72 | 4°42* 
February ..| 0°35 | 1°68 | 1°98 2°78 | 1°93 0°63 
Mareh 5°64 | 3°66 | 4°21 0°88 | 4°78 3°71 
April 5°93 |10°97 | 22°81 6°66 |11°31 | 15°12 
May 9°31 | 8°30 | 5°80 |17°73 |12°09 | 10°63 
June 8°37 |10°14 | 10°94 9°23 |. 8°37 7°83 
July 2°85 | 5°24 | 6°15 111 | 4°38 6°77 
August . 6°35 | 9°09 | 0°97 0°62 | 3°67 7°35 
September | 10°99 | 4°58 6°90 1°48 | 5°01 4°00 
October 16°78 | 4°71 | 20°60 |12 99 |14°52 9°47 
November..| 19.81 |11°66 | 17°38 8°58 | 12°66 9°25 
December..} 11°76 | 8°89 8-05 | 4°44 | 6°39 5°20 

Total. .|101°06/82°73 }103°11 |73°48 |88°33 | 83°68 | 4°42© 


* From Ist to 8th Jan. 4°42 inches, that is up to 9-30 a.m, 
on the sth Jan.—ED. C.0.] 
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Rainfall. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 


Nov 1900.—We append the Monthly Return of rain 
from which it will be seen that the highest fall in 


Nov. was at Pallai in 


32°90 inches, and the lowest 


the Northern Province 


at Tangalla in the 


Southern Province, 2:07 inches. 


WESTERN PRoVINCE, 
Negombo, Mr. Bucknall 
6 reso SHS 


Kalutara Mr. Emerson 


(86) a 
Labugama, Mr. Bond 
369) cee neers 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 
(33 15°92 
CENTRAL PROVINCE. 
Katugastota, Mr. Morgan 
(1,500) 17°90 
New Valley. (Dikoya) Mr. _ 
Waddell (3,700) .. 1871 
He'boda (Pussellawa) Mr. 
Gosset (3,300) .. 20°21 
Yarrow Estate. es 


Mr. Padwick (3,400} 20°51 


(3,300) --- 18°00 
Caledonia, Not received 
4,27. oo 
Pussellawa, do 
: (3,000) BY = 
Hakgala Te 36 
Neck’ (5,681) 1614 
§. Wanarajab Estate, Mr. 
Tatham (3,700) 15°53 
Padupola, Mr. Waddel 
1,636) 1178 
Mylapitiya, Mr. Fletcher 
(1,707 Bs 
Aluta Mr. Daly Winter 
% -. 1478 
NORTHERN PROVINCE. 
Mullaittivu, Mr. Ebert 
2 


Jaffna Mr. 
(8 


) 4 
Mankulam, (N. Road) Not 
received (167) ... _ 
Elephant Pass, Mr .. 
Silva (7) ANS eB3 
Vangalachettykulam, Mr. 
Oorloff (179) ae 5°20 
Poiot Pedro Mr. Chita:.jalam 
24 See 
Jaffna College, Mr. Hastings 
91 co WAREES 
Kayts, Mr. Kretser 
8 0 


12°63 
Macdonnel 
1 


on US Hy 
Parara- 
19°14 


Kankesanturai, Mr. 
chasinghe (10) 
Pallai, Mr. Silva 
2. 


2 «. 932/90 
Murikandy, (North-Central 
Road) Mr. Silva (7) 22°56 
Nedunkeni, Mr. Ebert 
122) vee 25°20 
Chavakachcheri, Mr. 
Silva (16) Pa 
ea Brown 
3 


20°08 


¢ wei LES! 
Marichchukaddi, Mr. 
Tampue (14) 6°44 
Murungan, Mr. 
Walker (52) 11:95 
Vavuniya Mr. Ebert 
318 10 01 


SOUTHERN PROVINCE. 


Ella Vella Mr. Caldicott (262) 
13°46 


Kekanadura, do (150) 3°70 

Denagama, do (286) 824 

Udukiriwila Mr, Lourensz 
(235) -- 616 


Kirama, Mr. Lorensz 
260) 9°40 

Bali-ela Mr. Caldicott (200) 
11°25 

Tissa re Silva 
Matara Mr. Caldicott 


~ 5) #5013580 
Pantemiys, dg (187) 18 


11 83 


Urubokka, Mr. Caldicott 
(890) 26°49 
T ngalla Mr. Russell ($4)2°07 
Mamadola, Mr. Doole 
(56) PET gen 4) 
EAaSTEKN PROVINCE. 
Irrakkamam, Mv. Bower (42) 


ww. 15°44 
Devilana, My. Vanderstraaten 
(136) 14°60 

Sagamata, Mr. Bower 
mane 6149 
Ambare, do (65) 19°28 


a 5'28 
Allai, Mr. Carte (95) 21°28 
Rukam, Mr. Vandersitraten 
(420) 13°80 
Periyakulam, Mr, 
Carte (20) poo ey PUES) 
Chadaiyantalawa, Mr. 
Goodman (57) 22°63 
Kalmunai, do (12) 17°63 


Rotewewa, Mr Bower(30)13°58 


Lahugala, do (70) 8°46 
Naulla, do (39) 8°98 
Andankulam, Mr. 

Carte (AV) E rec eu 2, 


Manalpuddy, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten (21) 26°79 
Maha-Oya-Tank, Mr. Vander- 
straaten (190) 19°83 
Potuvil, Mr Sinnayah 
(10) 12°51 
Vakaneri Mr. Watts, 
3 Ser DBRS! 
N.-W. PROVINCE. 
Magalawewa, Mr. Crabb 
(176) ae 614 
Maha Uswewa tank, Mr. 


Adams (160) 2°45 
Tenepitiya. Mr. 
Churchill (8) 8°75 


Batalagoda, Mr. Madahapola 
= 10°88 


N.-C. PROVINCR, 
Kalawewa, Mr. Chellappsh 
(268) 2°59 
Maradankadawala, Mr. 
Emerson (443) ... 
Mihintale, Mr, MacBride 
(354) 


5°99 


oe 6°50 
Horowapotana, Mr. 
MacBiide (217) 
Madawachchiya, Not 
received (285) .. — 
Topare, Mr.Jayewardane (200) 
ae 16°06 
Minneriya Mr. Eves —1398 


14‘80 


- Uva PROVINCE, 
Bandarawela, Mr, 


Tocke (4,0)u) 18°60 
Haldummull1, Mr, 
Viramuttoo (3,160) 31°85 
Kumbukan, Not received 
(446) = 
Koslanda, Mr. 
Edge (2,258) ... 23°32 
Tanamalwila, Not received 


(550) an — 

Bibile, Mr. Silva (680) 16°94 
Taldena, Mr. Fernando 

(1,100) 18 06 

Alutnuwara—Mr, Leembrug- 

gen (300) 15°86 


SABARAGAMUWA, 


Ambanpitiya, Mr. 
Gregson (729) =19°61 
Pelmadulla, Mr, Bingham 
480 ; 17°68 


Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 
oya) Not’received (203) — 

Avisawella, Mr, Qlarke 

(0S "my 12 


, ¢ 


COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. : 
(Purnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 
EXPORTS. 
Colombo, 31st Dec. 1900. 
CarpDAMoms:— 
All round parcel, well bleached per lb. R1-90 
_Do dull medium do. 1:50 
Special assortment, 0 and 1 only do, 2°25 
Seeds do. 1:40 
CincHovna BAREK:— 
Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 9c—For 14 to 3 o/o. 
Cinnamon -— 


Ordivary assortment per lb. 57c. 
Nos. 1 acd 2 only per lb. 62c, 
Nos. 3 and 4 only per lb. 540, 


Cinnamon CuIPs ;— 
Per candy of 560 lb R92‘50 
Cocoa :— 
Finest estate red ; unpicked per cwt R58 
Medium do do R54 
Bright native, unpicked and undried Rs2 
Ordinary do do do R44 
Coconurs—(husked). 


Selected per thousand R50:00 
Ordinary R39-00 
Smalls = R30-00 


Coconut Caxke— 
Poonac in robins f. o. b. per ton R78°75 
Do in bags None 
Coconut (Desiccated). 
Assorted all grades per Ib 
Coconut O1— 
Dealers’ Oil per cwt 14°50 
Coconut Oil in ordinary packages 
R3825°00.—Nominal, 
Corrrrn.— 
Pisctpticn Estate Parchment on the spot per bus, 
8°50 
Plantation Wstate Coffee f.0.b. (ready) per cwt - 
None. 
Native Coffee, f.o.b per cwt.—None. 
OITRONELLA OIL— 


144c 


f. 0. b. per ton 


Ready do per lb. 65c. 
Copra— 
Boat Copra per candy of 560 Ib. R46:50 
Calpentyn Copra do do R46°75 
Cart do do do R42-00 
state do do do R46°75 
Croton SEED per cwt None 
EBony— 


Sound per ton at Govt. depot—R230. 
Inferior R155. Govt. sales of 3rd December. 


FiprEs— 
Coconut Bristle No. 1 perewt R10°50 
Do Pee ue None 
Do mattress ,, 1 3 4:00 
Do ee i 300 
Coir Yarn, Kogalla,, 1 to 8 18:00 
Do Cvlombo ,, 1 to 8 16°00 
Kitool all sizes None 
Palmyrah i None 
Preprer—Black per lb None 
PLUMBAGOo— 
Large lumps per ton R650) 
Ordinary lumps do 600 | 
Chips do 400 } Market 
Dust do 225 | dull. 
Do (Flying) 125 J 
SaPpanwoop— per ton None 


Satinwoop (ordinary) per cubic ft. 7.50; Sligh 
flowered—Govt. sales of 3rd December. piently 
Do per cubic ft. R19°50; Well flowered 
—Govt., sales of 3rd December. . 
High Grown Medium Low Grown 


Tra— Average. Average. Average. 

Broken Pekoe and Broken cts cts cts 
Orange Pekoe per lb 52 39 28 
Orange Pekoe do 55 36 29 
Pekoe do 45 32 24 
Pekoe Souchong do 32 27 18 
Pekoe Fannings do 25 20 14 


Broken mixed—dust, & 
perly 21 46 aq 


Bn 
IT 
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ALOES, Soccotrine cwt. 
Zanzibar & Heyatic ,, 
ARROWROOT (Natal) Ib. 
BEES’ WAX, cwt, 
Zanzibar & § White ,, 
Bombay Yellow,, 
Madagascar 


CAMPHOR, China, 
Japan 0 
CARDAMOMS, Malabar lb 
Ceylon.— ” 
Telli Cherry,, 
Long 
Mangalore’, 


CA BTOR OIL, Caleutta,, 
CHITLIES, Zanziter cwt. 


Mysore 
99 


» 


CINCHONA BARK.- Ib. 


Ceylon 

CINNAMON, Ceylon Ists 
per lb. 2nds 
3rds 
4ths 
Chips 
CLOVES, Penang Ib. 

Amboyna 

Zanzibar 

and Pemba 

Beene do 


COFFE 
Ceslon Plantation ,, 


Native 
Liberian 
COCOA, Ceylon 


” 
” 


COLOMBO ROOT 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton 
Cochin ,, 


FIBRE, Brush : 
Cochin ; 1 


Stuffing ,, 


coIR YARN, Ceylon ,, 
Soong me 


OROTON SIEDS, sift. cwt. 

CUTCH 

QINGER, Bengal, ‘rough, 
Calicut, ae A, 


Cocbin Rough ,, 


Japan iy 
GUM AMMONIACUM,, 
ANIMI, Zanzibar ,, 


Madagascar ,, 

ARABIC F.J.& Aden ,, 

Turkey sorts ,, 

Glatti ,, 

Kurrachee ,, 

Madras ,, 

ASSAFGTIDA i 

KINO fe 

MARK, Pcs i 

en sorts ,, 

OLIBANUM, drop ,, 
pickings 


siftings 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUTS 
(From Lewis & Peat’s Fortnightly Prices Current, London, December 19th, 1900. 


INDIARUEBEK, Assamlb ape to fine 


Rangoon 
Borneo 


a 


[Jan. J, 1901. 


QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. 
Fair to tine dry . (448 a €5s INDIARUBBER, (Contd). 
Common to good . |208 a €0s Java, Sing. & Penang lb.|Foul to good clean .,|8d a3s 3d 
Fair to fine «. (53d a 621d (\Good to fine Ball _,,./2s 8da 3s 4d 
| |Ordinary to fair Ball..!28 a 2s 103d 
Good to fine £6 a £7 10s Mozambique » 4 |Low sandy Ball ../18 3d a 1s 7d 
Fair £6 58a £6 158 | |Sausage, fair to good...|2s 6d a 3s 1d 
Dark to good palish |£6a £6 10s \ Liver and livery Ball . |2s 4d a 3s 14d 
Fair average quality 1822 €d Nyassaland .. |Fair to fine bali 3sa 3s 2d 
Sp bate 6p 192s 6d Fr to finepinky & white|3s a 3s 1d 
Clipped, bold, bright,fine|2s 2d a 2s 4d Madagascar a Fair to good black . |28a2s10d 
Middling, stalky & lean|1s 5d a 1s 7d Niggers, low to fine ..|J]1da 2s 4d 
Fair to fine plump .. |Is(da4s3d_ | INDIGO, E.I. »  |Bengal—- 
Seeds . |28 €d a 288d Shipping mid togd violet |38 4d a 4s 4d 
Good {o fine --|28 lld a 8s ‘ Consuming mid. to gd.\28 9d a 3s 2d 
Brownish .-|28 6d Ordinary to mid. 2s ida zs 8d 
Shelly to good 2s11d a 3s 6d Mid. to good Kurpah {2s 2d a 28 @d 
Med brown to good bold|25d a 384d Low to ordinary Is 10d a 28 Jd 
Ists and 2nds ../4d a 42d Mid. to good Madras |is€da 2s 8d 
Dull to fine bright .. /258 a 453 MACE, Bombay & Penang|Pale reddish to fine 2s aes 
Ledgeriana Orig. Stem|33da tid per lb. Feeney, to fair is 4daislld 
Crown, menewed oe fon Pickings Is3dals4d 
rg. Stem |3$daé2 MYRABOLANS, Dark to fine paleUG j€S 478 
Red Org. Stem |4¢da 5gd Madras } ewt/Fair Coast e 5s 6d a 68 
Renewed Sada 73d Bombay __,, |Jubblepore 4s td a 7s 
Root 3da4d Bhimlies 4s9d a 9s 6d 
Ordiary to fine quill |11d a 1s 8d Rhajpore, &c. 48 3da8s 
Pe a l0dals fda Bengal ,, |Caleutta 4s 6d a 6s 
m 0 %dai1séd |NUTMEGS— Ib. |64’s to 87's 2s 17d a 2s 6d 
” 9D 2d a 11$d Bombay & Penang ,, |110’s to 65's 11,4 a 281d 
gid a £A 160’s to 130’s 6d a 11d 
Dull to fine Dright bold id a 9d NUTS, ARECA ewt.|Ordinary to fair fresh lés a 17s 
-|Dull_ to fine . 4tda 54d NUX VOMICA, Bombay |Ordinary to middling |484 5s 6d 
Good and fine bright [ida 42d per ewt. Madras |£air to goodbold fresh |?S a 10s 
Common dull to fair |4da43 ed Small ordinary and fair|®8 €d 
Fair 13d OIL OF ANISEED Jb |Fair merchantable 5s 6da 589d 
CASSIA ,, According to analysis 3s da 4s 
Bold to fine bold colory|100s a 110s LEMONGRASS __,, |Good flavour & colour 24 
Middling to fine mid .. |g5s a 97s €d NUTMEG ,, |Lingy to white bd a 84d 
Low mid. and low grown|75s a 2s €d CINNAMON ,, |Ordinary to fair sweet aad a Is 6d 
Smalls 55S a 758 CITRONELLE ’ |Bright & good flavour lida 1/ohd 
Good ordinary 208 a 7038 ORCHELLA WEED—cwt 
Small to bold 26s a 423 6d Ceylon ., |Mid. to tine not woody.. |!08 a 12s 6d 
Bold to fine bold 20sa 100s Zanzibar. ", [Picked clean flat leaf .. |10S 4 16s 
Medium and fair 80s a 87s ,, wiry Mozambique|!0s 4 ils 
Native 683 a 7¥s 6d PEPPER-— (Black) Ib. 
Middling to good 12s a 208 Alleppee & Tellicherry|Fair to bold heavy , (63d a 6 5-16d 
nominal Singapore Fair os ry) d 
Ordinary to fair £13 113 a £18 Acheen & W. C.Penang|Dull to fine... 54da 6id 
Ord. to fine long straight £16 a £19 PLUMBAGO, lump cwt./Fair to tine bright pold|3e8 a 40s 
Ordinary to good clean|£ 0a £29 Middling to good smallj?'34 32s 
Common to fine £7a£9 chips ,, |Dul to fine bright 103 a 20s 
Common to superior £15 a £33 dust ,, |Ordinary to fine bright} 58 & 108 
» very fine |£12 a £39 SAFFLOWER ” |Good to fine pinky _ {66s a 75s 
Roping, oS to good |£10a £14 103 Inferior to fair , (0s 260s 
ull to fair 30s a 40s SANDAL WOOD— a 
Fair to fine dry 238 a 358 “Bombay, Logs ton.|Fair to fine flavour .. £20 a £50 5 
Fair 3.9 Chips 5, a, 5 Soars pce MEP eee BS 
Good to fine bold 0s a 1008 Madras, ide ”* |Fair to good flavour ..|£20 4 260 z 
Snell aun SA 38s a 77s €d ips ,, |Lnferior to fine ee apne 10 a 
ommon to fine bo 28s a 34s APANWOOD e on ,, |Fair to good s on 
Small and D’s 2€s a 30s y 28 Manila a Rough & Bot, to good £410sa£5155 
Unsplit 288 a 2038 Siam” bold smooth...|£7 a 
Sm. blocky to fine clean|20s a 45s SEEDLAC eyt.|Ord. dusty to gd. soluble|21s 6d a 59s 64 x 
Picked fine pale in sorts/£107s 6da £20/SENNA, Tinnevelly 1b Good to fine bold green dda 8 st 
Part yellow and mixed/£82/6a £1010s Fair middling medium dda a 53d wt 
Bean and Pea size ditto|70sa £9 2/6 Common dark and small yd a 33d oe oa 
Amber and dk. red bold|£5 10sa £710s|SHELLS, M. o’ PEARL— ‘a 
Med. & bold glassy sorts|80s 4 100s Bombay  ewt. Bold and A’s ° 
Fair to good palish ...|£4 8s a £8 D’s and B’s £317,6a£4 17/6 
” 0 re . |£4 58 a £9 Small = ; 
Ordinary to good pale|35sa 60s Mergui ,, |Smallto bold ..|£5 12/6a £7 108 
i 65s a 80s Mussel Ke Small to bold ...(228 a 578 6d 
Pickings to fine pale ,..|12s 6d a 35s TAMARINDS, Calcutta,,.|Mid.to fine bl’k not stony 15s al€és 
Good and fine pale ...|52s 6d a.55s percwt. Madras |Stonyand inferior ../7s 6d ails 
Reddish to pale selected|30s a 40s TORTOISESHELL— 
Dark to fine pale ... 1238 a 858 Zanzibar & Bombay Ib, |Small to told dark 
Clean fr. to gd. almonds/40s a 85s mottle part heavy { 1ésa.2is 
Ord. stony and blocky|6s a 25s TURMERIC, Bengalecwt.|Fair .../288 Dom. 
Vine bright Isals 3d Madras ,, |Finger fair to fine bold 
Fair to fine pale 9s a 107s €d bright 253 a 275 6d 
Middling to good 50s a 60s Do. Bulbs .. |20S a 21s 
Good to fine white 35s 6d a 508 Cochin Finger .. |248 
Middling to fair 25s a 35s ” |Bulbs » |78 6d 
Low to good pale 17s a 20s VANILLOES— Ib. 
Slightly foul to fine 16s 6d a 18s Mauritius ,,. 1sts|Gd. erysallized 34 a 9 in|16/ a 24/ 
28 103d a 8s 03d Bourbon ot 2nds|Foxy & reddish 44.48 ,./15/ a -18/ 
Common to foul & mxd.}1s 4a. a 2s 6d Seychelles 3rds|Lean and inferior oo [8/ &-13f- 
Fair to good clean  ,..|2s 3da 383d |VERMILION Jb. |Fine, pure, brignt » fos 8a 
Common to fing 1s a 28 4d WAX, Japan, rauensen a white hard ov: [338 GG ‘ 
mr 
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CEYLON: ITS BOTANIC GARDENS ; 
VEGETATION AND SHORT RE.- 
PORT ON A JOURNEY TO 
CHYLON.* 


As above mentioned, Iwas afforded the opportu- 
nity in the year under report of an official jour- 
ney to Deli and Ceylon, in the company of the 
hortulan. 


After a ten days’ stay on the Hast coast (of 
Sumatra], we crossed over to Penang,......in order, 
after a short delay there, to embark on board 
one of the P. & O.steamers bound for Ceylon. 


The visit to Ceylon had quite a different object 
from that to Deli, Agronomic questions were only 
of secondary importance: the main object being a 
proper acquaintanceship with the organization and 
working of the botanical establishments of Ceylon, 
consisting of the famed garden at Peradeniya—four 
miles from Kandy—and its four branch-establishments, 

In the afternoon of 22nd June we steamed alongside 
the island in squally cloudy weather. About sunset 
the vivid lightning over the land reminded us of 
the old stories according to which the Arabian 
mariners sailing in those waters considered the in- 
cessant lightning asa sure sign that they were near 
Ceylon. At about half past one a.m, we were in the 
harbour of Colombo. 

Scarcely had we landed the following morning 
when we were agreeably surprised to find that Mr, 
J. C. Willis, Director of the Botanical Establishments 
of Ceylon, had taken the trouble of undertaking a 
fairly long railway journey from Peradeniya to the 
low-country to welcome us at once on our arrival in 
Colombo, 


During our whole stay in Ceylon Mr. Willis always 
had the kindnessto spare no pains in arranging to make 
* Translated from Verslag omtrent den Staat van’s 


Lands Plantentuin te Buitenzorg over het Jaar 1898 by 
Advocate F. H. de Vos and Donald Ferguson, 


our journey ag instructive, profitable and pleasant 
as possible, This is therefore also the place to 
warmly repeat our gratitude to him, the assurance 
of which, of course, we had before given him verb- 
ally. We desire further to tender our thanks to 
Mr. MacMillan, the Curator of Peradeniya Gardens, 
and Mr. Nock, Superintendent of the MHakgala 
Garden, for all they did for us. 

Mr. Willis returned at noon to Peradeniya, where 
we were to follow him the next morning, having 
spent the night in Colombo, about which place, so 
far as they are appropriateina report of this kind 
will be found a few remarks at the end of this rai 

If there is no callto deal here in detail With ee 
capital of Ceylon, it were right to begin by cone 
sidering for a moment the climatic conditions of the 
island and the nature of its soil. This js necessar 
toa good understanding of what follows, as Ae 
to make a comparison between the conditions of 
primitive vegetation and husbandry jin Ceylon, 
the one hand, and Java on the other, 

In the centre of the lowest and broadest portion 
of Ceylon one meets with a great network of Tone 
tains running pretty steeply to the South, and more 
toa level to the North, and quite flat in the Northern 
half of theisland and the South-Hastern parts: of 
it. The south-west monsoon which lasts durin 
four or five months of the year, especially in May 
June and July, brings with it much Taine On 
account of the configuration of the island these 
rains however affect only the south-western part 
of the island. When once the Monsoon winds have 
passed over thetopsof the hills (7,000 feet, and 
higher) they are robbed of their Moisture and 
changed into dry winds which cause, during the 
south-west Monsoon months, the northern and 
south-eastern parts of the island to suffer from 
terrible drought, Indeed in the mountain regions 
situated behind the high lops 
drought is severely felt. 


on 


and ridges the 
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In October,. November and December there is the 
north-east monsoon which causes raio all over the 
island, so that there are two rainy seasons a year 
inthe south-western parts of the island. During 
these months of the north-east Monsoon the rain- 
fall at atime is so heavy in the north-west and 
east of tue island that there is relatively little 
profit to vegetation thereby, the country being 
completely under water for a few weeks and parched 
with drought for the remainder of the year, as 
Dr. Trimen, the late Director of Peradeniya Gar- 
dens, who died some two years ago, puts it.* 
Therefore one has,as Trimen says, to distinguish 
between a wet and dry Ceylon. The wet portion, 
which is specially regarded in cultivation, of any 
importance, is indeed the best known, but it only 
includes on an average a third part of the island, 
and the dry part—generally adopted for the culti- 
vation of products of little value—the other two- 
third parts. By this alone it can at once be ex- 
plained how it is that Ceylon; with an area of about 
One-half of that of Java, has only 3 million inhabi- 
tants against the 25 millions of Java. Therecan be 
also really no analogy between dry Ceylon and the 
central and eastern parts of Java where a pro- 
nounced period of drought is felt. 

Not less great are the differences between the 
soil of the two islands. The entire country of 
Ceylon consists of ironstone, chiefly gneiss. The 
weathering product of this hard sort of rock 
has a peculiar copper or almost tile-red colour 
which caused the ancient Sinhalese to call this 
island ‘‘Copperland’’+. Although here and _ there, 
rarely, hot springs are found in Ceylon, yet no- 
where is the brittle volcanic stones found—a stone 
which generally provides in Java a soil with such 
favourable physical qualities. Finally it appears to 
me, that—although in a much less degree than both 
the other factors—the violence of the winds in 
Ceylon as compared with those of Java, must be 
regarded. That these winds must be often heavy 
there, is apparent, in view of the lay of the island 
from a glance atthe chart. If one stands on the 
high cliffs from which Point de Galle derives its 
name (Gala in Sinhalese is hill or rockt) between 
that high-standing place and the distans uuknown 
regions which suyvound the South Pole no more 
land is tobe fouad. { 

Although, espécially on a brief visit, from the 
nature of the case, one does not at once perceive 
the influence of these violent winds on plantations, 
yet in this connection may be mentioned the large 
number of wind-breaks which they are obliged to 
plant in many places between the tea, for which 
purpose the grevillea robusta is generally used. b 

This influence, as it seems to me at least, is 
more apparent on the primitive vegetation of the 
hills. As Idesire to avoid the reproach of being 
led by passing, and therefore false impressions 
made on me by this vegetation, let me again 
cite Trimen in his remarks on vegetation at the 
altitude of 5,000 ft. and above. With the exception 
of certain grassy tracts..... «all “the hills are 
forest-clad over their summits—so he says. ‘‘ The 
climate is generally very wet, and the forest hag 
special characteristics. All the trees are evergreen, 
for the most part rather small, hard wooded and of 
very slow growth; they stand close together and 
form a very dark jungle” The dense under-growth 
is very largely made of gregarious plants known 
by the Sinhalese under the name of nilu. These 
are a species of Strobilanthes. 


* H Trimen, “ On the Flora of Ceylon; especially as 
affected by climate.” Journal of Botany, Vol 24, 1886. 

+ See the introduction to that splendid work of 
Messrs. Sarasin, Magebnisse naturwissen-schaftlicher 
Forshungen auf Ceylon, Wiesbaden 1893, 

} But the Sinhalese name is Gélla, not Gala, and 
hag nothing to do with rocke,—D.L’, 
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The hypothesis seems to me not too hazardous 
that the character of these Ceylon hill jungles, 
so different from similar high-lying virgin forests 
of most of our Javanese hills, must be attributed 
to, not only, the differencein the soil, but partly 
also to the frequent heavy winds that rage there. 
Setting aside this hypothesis, it is a fact, that, 
on the hills, even of the most humid parts of Ceylon 
no vegetation is to be met which can be compared 
with that on our Javanese hill-tops in moist dis- 
tricts at an elevation between 5,000 and 6.500 feet. This 
great C iference in character strikes one forcibly, 
coming from here, especially on account of the 
dearth of the large number of huge high trnnks 
found in our, as regards humidity, similar hill 
forests, As a whole it lacks further the peculiar 
cachet of equational luxuriousness so yery charac- 
teristic of most of cur hill-tops, at least of West Java, 
On the other hand, indeed, the same characteristic 
appears in the primitive forests of the low lands 
of the south-west wet Ceylon. This appearg 
clearly from the description of Trimen at p. 328 
(Zoc. cit.) of such jungle, 

On 24th Jnne early in the morning we set ont 
on our journey to Peradeniya, which is 3} hours’ 
journey by rail. Going to the Fort station, situated 
in the centre of the city, we made two observations, 
which may be incideutally set down here. The 
first is that Colombo creates a much pleasanter, 
one might say a homelier, impression than 
Penang or Singapore, because in both these, as it 
were improvised cities, the original native popula. 
tion is supplanted by others, whilst in Colombo, 
as in our Dutch-Indian cities, they hold their 
own. The second is that the Chinese element is en- 
tirely absent, not, as it was told to us, because the 
Chinese are systematically kept out. but as traders 
they cannot cope with the specially cunning 
“Moormen,’ the descendants of the Arabs and 
natives. The absence of Chinese artizans is not 
however explained by this reason. 

For the first three stations, Heneratgoda amongst 


them (of which hereafter), one continues in the 
flat country. Only after 40 miles by rail the 
country begins to be hilly. Small hills appear 


covered with vegetation from top to bottom. After 
this one arrives in a more and more beautiful 
and grand mountain district, and one climbs over 
a mountain pass of about 1,700 feet in elevation to 
descend again to Peradeniya about 180 feet. Al- 
thongh very fine and often indeed impressive the 
character of this landscape is quite different from 
that along one line of hills in the Preanger- 
Regencies. Instead of the relatively great and broad 
foreground surrounded from behind by high yol- 
canoes with their peculiar shapes, not only are 
the shapes of the mountains and hills yonder 
different—fantastic and often cupola-shaped—but 
there is a Jack of much foreground generally when 
once one gets into the mountain districts, since 
the levelling process is so much more gradual than 
with us. The smallest hills are so many hard 
masses of gneiss which require ages and ages to 
experience avy deterioraton of consequence by the 
gradual weathering. It will strike anyone who 
knows the Sawahs of Java how much lower is the 
state of rice-cultivation in Ceylon. The rice-fields 
seem to be badly cared for, in disorder and generally 
poor. The reason is chiefly becanse no nursery beds 
are used, but the grain is sown direct on the field. 
But in other respects there is by far not that 
trouble bestowed on vrice-fields which our 1atives 
take over their Sawahs. The Oeylon Government 
has taken enough trouble for the improvement of rice 
culture, it has however not succeeded in overcoming the 
peculiar psychical bond that exists between 
husbandry and the conservative [proclivities in the 
sinhalese husbancman. 

There is another matter, and that is to our eyes 
the relativoly little significance attached to the bamboo 
Almost exclusively one sees the yellow variety o 


a 
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Bambuse vulgaris, which is considered there to furnish 
only moderate building material. Indeed bamboo, as 
such, does not by any means play that important part 
in Ceylon which if does with us. This is one of 
the reasons why the native villages there, appear so 
dirty and unsightly. As regards cleanliness and 
neatness they cannot compare with our West Java 
villages. 

Having got out at Peradeniya station at 11 o'clock, 
we were, afew minutes later, hospitably entertained 
by Mr. Willis in his house. 

We owe a double debt of gratitude to Mr. Wills 
and his wife for their friendly hospitality, as Pera- 
deniya is indeed a station bat no town; there is 
only the little native village Iriagama on the other side 
of the river directly one crosses the satin-wood 
bridge. There are no lodgings to be had there for 
the public; and had it not been for the very much 
appreciated hospitality extended to us we should 
have been obliged to have often been on the run be- 
tween Peradeniya and Kandy, a distance of about 
four miles. 

The Botanical Garden at Peradeniya was established 
in 1821, thus only four years later than ours at Buiten- 
zorg, and managed by A, Moon, who was an ardent 
student of Ceylon flora, and in 1824, published a cata- 
logue of Ceylon plants. Unluckily Moon died in 1825 
of fever. j 

For Twenty years the institution was left to take 
care of itself, and coffee, breadfruit and coconut were 
cultivated for the Government, ‘whilst botanical 
science was completely neglected.” It is difficult 
to avoid the reflection in passing, in how many res- 
pects the history of the garden at Peradeniya is 
similar to that of our establishment at Buitenzorg: 
similar conditions resembling each other have had 
most prejudicial results at the beginning. In 1844 
there was much improvement in the condition of 
‘Peradeniya by the appointment of Gardner, a capable 
botanist and energetic traveller, who weut all over 
the island and, as a result of his travels, obtained 
a number of new plants for the garden. After 
Gardner’s death in 1849 Dr, Thwaites was appointed 
Director. It was under the directorship of Thwaites, 
extending over a periodof thirty years, that a series 
of improvements were introduced, and the institution 
acquired not only the necessary stability but a 
world-wide reputation. With his great merits, Thwaites 
had however also peculiarities in the catalogue of his 
time not quite inexplicable—of which I received 
assurances some years ago from very trustworthy 
sources, Himself thorougly knowing Ceylon plants, 
he thought that what was not serviceable to him 
was of no use to others, and labels on plants in 
the garden were considered quite unnecessary. More- 
over he had conceived the idea, more inexplicable, 
that a botanical garden in the tropics ought to be 
a small edition of the primitive vegetation with all 
its capricious varieties of forms. As a result of 
this way of viewing the matter, he not only did not 
strive to follow the principle of arranging all plants 
resembling each other according to the natural system, 
but purposely rejected the same. During this period 
ae entertained and carried out diametrically opposed 
ideas, 

Although there perhaps lurks just a spark of exaggera- 
tion in this proposition, it is certain that Dz. H. 
Trimen, who succeeded Thwaites, as Director, found it 
necessary in 1880—when the undersigned came to Bui- 
tenzorg—to cause some modification in both these said 
views, and many improvements were also introduced by 
him. When this amiable savant honoured us with 
a visit to Buitenzong some years ago, he was suffer- 
ing with deafness ; but we had then no idea that this was 
only the premonitory symptom of a serious illness, 
which ended in total deafness and partial paralysis, 
and a couple of years later brought this excellent 
and highly-qualified man to the grave. If the 
garden at Peradeniya is under a debt of gratitude 
to him, he has moreover built a lasting monument 
to botanical science by the compilation of his flora 
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of Ceylon, of which the greater part wag i 
during his life-time, The Sane of eens 
the work was due to the zeal of Sir James Hooker 
Our hospitable host, Mr, J. C. Willis, .a., succeeded 
Dr. Trimen. 

The choice of site for founding the garden at Pera- 
deniya was specially fortunate. On three sides it 
is bounded by the windings of the Mahaweliganga 
the broadest river of Ceylon, which forms as it 
were an eye in which the garden is enclosed. The 
banks of this splended river, in comparison with 
which our Tijiliwong is a little mountain stream 
are for the most part planted with a luxurious 
growth .of bamboos and create a deep and regal 
impression, especially when seen from the satinwood 
Bridge (a, from a technical point of view, fairly 
long suspension bridge built entirely of wood) on 
the south-west side of the garden, 

On entering the ‘“‘ Royal Botanic Gardens” of Pera- 
deniya one passes round a. beautiful grove of palms 
and reaches the commencement of a long straight 
road which runs to almost the back of the garden 
The first part of this roadis adorned on both sides 
with a large variety of bushes and low flower-plants 
standing partly along-side and partly under various 
fine trees. The attentive upkeep of this approach 
at once creates an agreeable impression, 

About half-way up the road it runs right through 
a very large lawn with a collection of palms in the 
centre surrounded by a circular path: “the great 
arch.” ‘The whole of this lawn and its surroun ings 
are laid out in the well-known broad English 
park-style. Conceived in the same spirit, but still 
prettier are the surroundings of the ‘monument road” 
(leading to the “Gardner monument”) with fine 
specimens of various trees (Pometia cxumia Ter- 
minalia Belerie, Terminalia Catappa, Ficus Saccifera.) 
Between this*‘Monument Road” and the aforesaid 
“great arch”’ but closer to the latter there are the places 
which serve as the office, museum, herbarium library 
and laboratory. The herba.rium is of course of much 
value especially for the or ginal specimens of Ceylon 
plants which it contains . there is besides a very in- 
tertesting and beautifully executed collection of coloured 
drawings of plants made in the institution itself, 
For the rest, to one from Buitenzorg, as regards 
the appointments there is not much to be said. It 
would be a break of that courtesy which demands 
that a guest should be no critic, to say that the 
arrangements as regards the laboratory were wholly 
inadequate, so that at the instance of Mr, Willis 
it was intended to build a special and properly 
equipped laboratory which probably is now in use, 
It is not without a feeling of perhaps well-grounded 
satisfaction, that one sees the idea, carried out 
in Buitenzorg 15 years ago, to have laboratories 


attached to the garden, adopted now in another 
botanical garden in the tropics. 
As the part of the garden where a systematic 


grouping of plants is adopted is still new and not 
extensive (behind the Director’s residence), and as 
in the greatest portion of the garden such an arrange: 
ment is not adopted—as appears from what has been 
said already—the principles followed at the foundation 
call for no special remarks. This is not the place 
to give a list of plant-names taken from our notes 
or from the ‘“Hand-guide to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Peradeniya.” However we ought to mention 
some strikingly interesting or specially well-developed 
specimens, and especially, in the first place, a male 
specimen in flower of Lodoicea Sechellarum, some 
what older than ours, and flowering and fruit bearing 
species of Couronpita Guyanensis, the remarkable 
West-Indian cannon-ball-tree which quite recently 
blossomed in our garden for the first time. Among 
the really fine specimens found in Peradeniya must 


- be mentioned Pterocarpus indica, Amherstea nobilis, 


Schleichera trojuga, Artocarpus nobilis and Pericops 
Mooniane. The same remarks applies to the remarkably 
large and robust collection of Burmese giant-bamboos, 
Dendrocalamus giganteus (the same kind of which a 
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large and small specimen are to be found at the 
entrance to our botanical gardens), which being 
present in large numbers constitu‘e one of the beauties 
of the garden at Peradeniya. Finally 1 cannot leave 
unmentioned a peculiarly pretty, although not long, 
lane of relatively still young specimens of Corypha 
wmbraculifera, the justly famed Z'aliput palm. 


Although the nurseries have been lately improved 
they are as yet not to be compared with what one 
sees at Penang and Singapore: From that part 
where the nurseries are, when one goes along the 
broad way which runs right through the garden 
parallel to the river, one comes on to a plot that 
is specially set apart for culture plants. To us with 
our extensive culture-garden at ‘Tijkenment, this 
gives no occasion for a special visit inside. It 
should only be remarked, as regard Cephaelis Ipeca 
cuanha,—as lately attention has been directed to the 
cultivation of this plant—that its cultivation in 
Ceylon has not been attended with much result 
as the Ipecacuanha plant, according to the statements of 
Mr. Willis, ‘‘seems to need some special conditions 
of soil or climate”. That the land cannot be success- 
fully cultivated in the open ground has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated first in Java and lately again 
in the Straits Settlements. It is only by garden 
culture in covered plots as evidenced by practical 
experience that any results can be expected. It is 
evident that the portion of ground reserved for 
culture-plants now in Peradeniya cannot be compared 
with a large garden specially set apart for cultivation. 
‘There appears to be however in this respect a pro- 
ject of great and interesting changes now in contem- 
plation. During the latter portion of our stay in 
Ceylon, rumours reached us of a serious intention 
to transfer the seat of a languishing Agricultural 
College now in Colombo, to a large tract of ground 
‘close to Peradeniya, to serve as an experimental 
garden and place for instruction in agriculture. At 
the same time, so the rumour ran, the arrangements 
devoted to pure and experimental botany and its 
allied branches should together form a special branch 
of the service—an ‘ Agricultural Department” 
in the spirit of the homologous establishments 
working under expert direction and with a specially 
trained expert staff, such as work so usefully in the 
other British colonies, and especially in North 
America. 


How far these remours will become definite plans, 
and what are the chances that these in their turn 
will reach fulfilment, the writer of this, speaking 
of his own knowledge, cannot say. Should the 
plans however be carried out, they would create a 
role of great importance at Peradeniya, of much 
use to agriculture ina colony where, just as in ours, 
though it may be in a somewhat less degree and cer- 
tainly on a very much smaller scale, agriculture is 
the chief source of revenue. 


The botanic garden at Peradeniya issues annually 
a detailed report of its operations, besides, at indefi- 
nite periods, according as occasion demands, small 
‘© Circulars.” The little brochures, the publication 
of which was begun by Mr. Willis (they are somewhat 
like our ‘‘ Korte berichten uitgaande van den directeur 
van’s Lands Plantentium” which are publisbed in 
Teysmannia), relate exclusively to practical experi- 
ments of value to the colony. 


The annual reports also include the reports of 
the “ Honorary Entomologist,” Mr. Green, who in 
a general way by his meritorious publications on the 
injurious insects of Ceylon had already been able to 
furnish very useful advice to agriculture there. 


On 27 June we set out on a journey, with the 
object of going to visit, under the guidance of Mr. 
Willis, one of the four branch establishments of 
Peradeniya, namely Badulla. For that purpose we 
had to travel by rail until evening as far as Bandara- 
wella, where the night was passed, in order to reach 
Badulla by the mail coach the following morning. 
In this expedition we had the pleasure of being 
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accompained by Mr. J. Parkin, a young English 
botanist, who was engaged at Peradeniya in very 
Interesting experiments with caoutchouc. 


_In spite of the fact, that all the lower and medium 
sized mountains that one passes are equally entirely 
denuded of jungle on behalf of cultivation, this 
railway journey is nevertheless from the point of 
view of natural beauty really astonishing. Again 
and again the eye is struck by the frequently im- 
pressive beauty of the environment. ‘To attempt, 
from a tourist’s standpoint, to give some idea of 
the landscape, would be a very difficult task, and 
one that in any case would be out of place here. 
The two principal impressions of those made upon 
us during this journey belong however to categories 
certainly coming within the scope of this report. 


The one is of an agronomic, the other of a botanics 
nature. 


_ Everyone acquainted with Ceylon knows that by the 
influence on agronomic grounds can only be meant 
the extent and importance of the tea culture. 


The tea district begins near Peradeniya. Immedi- 
ately opposite to the garden, at a distance of a couple 
of paces, are the gardens of the “New Peradeniya ” 
estate, which yields about one per cent of the whole 
tea product of Ceylon. 


Shortly after leaving the station of Peradeniya 
Junction, as far as and even above the station of 
Nanuoya situated at 5,300 feet, one rides literally 
continuously through tea plantations. I do not be- 
lieve that one will anywhere else—unless indeed in 
the wine-growing districts—meet with a culture, 
carried on upon so large a scale, predominating so 
greatly in a whole stretch of country. 


When one considers, that, as I found stated, in 
1875 only 282 pounds of tea were exported from the 
whote of Ceylon, and the export in 1898 amounted 
to nearly 120 million pounds, then one must have 
great respect for the energy of the Ceylon planters, 
The more so when one also knows that just in 
those districts great losses were suffered through the 
coffee-leaf disease. On many places where tea now 
stands coffee was earlier found, and partly also 
cinohona; in addition many waste lands were 
also cleared and planted with tea. It was originally 
attempted to obtain these lands at as high an 
elevation as possible, it being known that a high 
situation above the sea has a favourable influence 
upon the quality of the product. Hstates are even 
met with going up to 7,000 feet; among others a 
well-known estate above Nuwara Eliya famed for 
its good product. During the past few years the 
Government have, in order to prevent further devasta- 
tion of the forest jungle, given no more permission 
to denude lands situated higher than 5,000 feet of 
jungle and bring them under cultivation. 


When one sees tea planted everywhere and every- 
where, from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
railway to as far as the eye can reach,on mountain and 
in valley, upon the steepest slopes and the most un- 
likely-looking places, there involuntarily arises, 
with all respect for the strength of spirit developed 
by the Ceylon planters, the question, whether 
the praiseworthy energy has always gone accom- 
pained by a corresponding caution ; and whether, 
with falling prices, by means of increasing 
competition and _ other operative factors, the 
plantations formed on less favourable lands will, 
in comparison with the favourably situated estates, 
not have a very hard struggle. In very many 
places the soil of the tea gardens possesses extremely 
little humus, belonging in general to what one calls 
a poor soil. According to what Mr. Willis told me, 
this is met by some by means of manuring with able 
manure and guano, 

Whilst those persons living in Java who have a direct 
concern in tea cultivation are naturaily in the highest 
degree interested in Ceylon tea statistics, it is at 
the same time perhaps not unimportant to refer tg 


-upon them, one 
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the really enormous increase that the export of 
tea from Ceylon to Russia has undergone in one year. 
In 1897 that export amounted to 439,349 pounds 
and in 1898 2,714,005 pounds: thus nearly seven-fold. 
This in truth agrees with what I learned four 
years ago more than once in Russia, and what has 
since been repeatedly asserted to me by Russian 
visitors here, namely, that the non-Chinese teas 
will finda great sale in Russia. 

Before concluding these short incidential remarks 
regarding the tea culture, there is yet another ques- 
tion that deserves tobe touched upon, even though 
it be with a single word. Itis thatof labor. The 
person engaged in agriculture in Ceylon does not 
find as do his colleagues in Java (excepting the em- 
ployment of Madurese labor in Kast Java) the need- 
ful laborers amongst tbe population of the island 
itself. As arule there is no Sinhalese labor, but 
Tamil coolies obtained from British India, from the 
Madras Residency.* According to what I was told, 
these coolies are mostly easily to be obtained,at 
wages of 30 to 37(as maximum) rupee-cents per diem. 
Ifthe fact that the indigenous population counts 
for nothing or at any rate tor very little asa 
labor force, does not seem to cause the European 
agriculturists very much trouble and loss, it must 
certainly be without the condition of injury to the 
country itself. The Tamil coolies however—not to 
be confounded with the Tamil families living in 
Ceylon (comprising some 440,000 souls) in the north 
in and near Jaffna, and in the east in the region 
of Batticaloa—do not remain in Ceylon, but 
generally return after a pretty short time to their 
houses in British-India. The earned and saved 
sums of money, reaching, as I was assured to pretty 
considerable amounts, are carried home with them, 
or are often sent from time to time by post. All 
this money leaves the country and thus does not 
contribute to the increase of the welfare of the 
population in the districts where the European 
agriculturists carry on their occupation. This evil, 
there unavoidable, is not to be reckoned too 
lightly ; let one only think—to make a comparison 
with an equal tea-growing region of Java—of the 
evident welfare in our villages in the Preanger 
Regencies where the people work on and for the 
tea estates, 

Between the Nanuoya station and the small 
stopping place situated at the highest point of the 
railway (6,300 feet) the land under cultivation be- 
comes steadily more iufrequent and the natural 
vegetation in direct ratio comes more and more, 
and at last entirely, into the foreground, And it is 
in that sphere that the great botanic—or more 
strictly speaking vegetogeographical—peculiarity 
falls to be uoticed to which reference was made 
above. 

The mountain slopes are only partially covered 
with jungle. Among the woods, forming large 
complexes and strips, and bordering immediately 

sees grass-covered lands, which 
either form great bays in the jungles, or in the 


fashion of broad passages separate extensive forest- 


complexes from each other to assume elsewhere 


accidented grass-fields. 
There lands, whose prominent characteristic is, 
whatever in addition their form may be, that they 
are so remarkably sharply divided from the 
neighbouring pieces covered with jungle, bear the 
name of ‘“ patana.” Looking at a distance like 
rather short-kept lawns, these patanas are in reality 
formed of pretty high and coarse grasses (species: 
Androp ogon, Arthistiria, Pollinia, Garnotia, Arundt 
nella), amongst which occurs a peculiar flora, con-- 
sisting of pretty numerous ground-orchids, im- 
mortelles (Anaphalis and Helichrysum), gentians, 
wahlenbergias, &c; besides some low-growing 
bushes of the families of the Geguminosae, Rubi- 
aceae and melastomaceae, Asa further peculiarity 
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of these patanas it isto be noted, that, at least in 
the high-lying ones, literally only one variety of 
tree occurs, namely Rhododendron arboreum. Very 
scattered in the large grass-plains, standing alone, 
these rather low trees with short, mostly crooked, 
branches have as such no handsome appearance; 
covered, however, with masses of large blood-red 
rhododendron flowers they form s9.many brilliant 
bouquets standing out gloriously from the mono- 
tonous brown-green under-layer of grass. 

The whole landscape in the high patana region 
is sosingular and the demarcation between grass 
and jungle so abrupt and always so sharp, that 
one can hardly believe that one sees before one 
the work of nature alone, and one is constantly 
inclined to ask who can have been the genial 
designer, who had the audacity to cover the 
mountain slopes and tops witha park on a gigantic 
scale, wherein woods and enormous pelouses [lawns] 
leaving open bold perspectives, alternate with one 
another, 

Rightly says Trimen, in his article already quoted 
from onthe flora of Ceylon: ‘A curious pheno- 
menon, which strikes every traveller in the moun- 
tains, is the very abrupt line of demarcation bet- 
the patana and the forest; so sharply defined is 
this that it is hard to persuade oneself that nature 
alone has had a hand in it, The explanation 
appears tobethat in the course of vast ages a 
perfect equilibrium between the two floras has been 
arrived at, so that now neither can encroach on 
the other; the patana plants are unable to exist 
in the dense shady forest, whilst the seeds of the 
forest trees never get a chance even of germination 
in the closely occupied grass-land, so far as can be 
observed, this balance is now maintained without 
change.” 

That the equilibrium is formed and at the same 
time, so far as one can jndge, maintains itself 
unaltered isa fact that is indisputable. Neverthe- 
less it is quite enigmatic how it has arisen and 
also to a certain extent how it endures. specially 
is this an enigma, for the time being totally 
insoluble as it appears to me, since the patanag 
certainly are found rather on the dry side of the 
mountain range, but by no means exclusively. On 
the wet s:de of the mountains they also occupy 
large stretches; it was just there that we saw them 
for the first time, going up from Nanuoya, In 
this relative independence of the climatological 
conditions the patanas differ from the llanos of 
Venezuela and the savannas of Guiana, to which 
they otherwise have a resemblance. 

It was certainly wet enough at 6,000 feet eleva- 
tion, Clouds, mist and rain all together, caused cold 
shivers, to run through one’s limbs. 

But, in the strict sense, as by the stroke of a 
magician’s wand, all was changed. 

A few moments after one has passed the highest 
point, one comes through a long tunnel, followed 
by several smaller ones,and suddenly one isin dry 
Ceylon. By the landscape, by the uniform tints, by 
the feeling, in short by everything one recognizes, 
that one has been at once transported into a dis« 
trict as dry asacork. And that, when only half. 
an-hour previously one’s teeth were chattering, 
This extremely remarkable contrast also forms not 
one of the least of the surprises in which this 
journey so rich. 

The brief details given above, having reference to 
the chief causes that distinguish the climate of 
Ceylon, makes the rapid transition intelligible ; 
only a personal view, however, can convey a just 
conception of the striking effect of this unprecedented 
change of climate between the two sides of one and 
the same mountain range. 

Before the falling of theevening we reached the 
terminal station Bandarawela, under the impression 
of the selfsame panorama formed by hundreds of 
hills and mountain tops, all shining in those uni- 
form red tints peculiar to arid and dry regiong of 
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warm countries, And notwithstanding one finds 
ourself in the midst of atropical island lying seven 
degrees fromthe equator. 

At Bandarawela we spent the night ata small but 
well-arranged hotel. It is thought of making of the 
place a kind of sanatorium later on, just on account 
of the drynesss of the climate.’ If the place is to 
become really habitable then the great difficulty of 
the production of shade will first have to be over- 
come. As it is now——we experienced the follow- 
ing morning during a little botanizing expedition on 
the patana—although one is at a height of 
about 4,400 feet, after eight o’clock in the morning 
it isso scorching hot, that one hastens to flee in- 
doors, where the cold, in contrast with the terrible 
heat outside, does not feel pleasant, as being too 
great a contrast. 

By a difficult but excellently-made mountaim 
road a mail coach brought us, over a distance of 
18 miles, from Bandarawela to Badulla, the identical 
first object of our expedition. 

The garden at Badulla, or rather the gardenette, 
since the surface comprises not more than 11 acres, 
was founded in 1886 by the former Director, Trimen, 
with the object of there trying the culitivation of 
various useful plants, in order to find out which 
of those plants were adopted for the particular clima- 
tological condition of the province of Uva, of which 
Badulla is the capital. 

(To be concluded.) 


— 
SUGAR ITEMS. 


During the past seven years Queengland has sold 
sugar te the value of £6,500,000. Last year £1,163,010 
was paid into the colony for this single article of 
produce. The loss to the working classes by the 
destruction of this industry would amount to the 
wages at the fifty-eight mills and ten juice-extracts 
plants alone, of nearly 4,000 white men. There are 
in addition some 3,000 farmers, who grow cane for 
the mills. Probably 8,000 Europeans are employed 
outside the factories pretty well all the year round, 
besides some 10,000 indirectly engaged in the in- 
dustry. Thus they are actually some 25,000 white 
men employed to 9,000 kanakas, the labour of one 
of the latter enabling employers to employ nearly 
three whites, The 9,00U kanakas are employed in 
the field, but it is with great difficulty that the 
number can be kept up to the figure. 

In 1899 Qneensland exported 109,045 tons of sugar 
to Europe, the Australasian colonies, China, and 
Japan, &c. Does it ever strike any of those who 
cry aloud again black labour to try and calculate 
how many white men earn bread for their wives 
and families by means of this annual output of 
sugar? Do they ever consider the operatives in 
British factories who make the linen for the bags, 
the twine and the needles, the men who navigate 
the ships which carry it, the engineers who make 
the machinery—worth in Queensland probably some 
three millions? Again do they consider the numbers 
of horses and teamsters employed in the industry 
both on plantations and in the cities? Wharf la- 
bourers have to handle very once of sugar. How 
many comfortable homes are the direct result of 
the sugar industry? For every coloured labourer 
sweating in the canefields there are a dozen white 
men and women earning good wages, which they 
would not be able to earn where it not that there 
employers enaled to pay them those wages through 
the means of these reliable, yet not too cheap, 
coloured workers. Every ton of sugar produced in 
the colony is worth from £4 103. to £6 to the cane- 
producers, mostly hard-working men who, by sugar- 
growing alone, provide comfortable homes for their 
wives and families, and indirectly for thousands of 
wharf labourers, teamsters, and draymen’s families. 

Such an industry is well worth fostering, not by 
bonuses, but by assistance to introduce superior 
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methods of cultivation by which heavier crops and 
a higher sugar content may be obtained. During the 
present season a Fine engaged in sugar-growing 
took 70 tons of cane off 1 acre of his land, where 
others were only getting from 17 to 20 tons. It 
may be presumed that the land was rich, new, scrub 
land; but is it not within the power of srience to 


pat even worn-out land into the same condition 
by means at once cheap and effective? This is 
what it is hoped that Dr. Maxwell will bring to 


pass. He will be here by the time this Journal 
goes to press, and he arrives at the right time to 
at once put existing and intending planters on the 
right atrack, Should his work have the result of 
increasing the sugar output by 9 tons of cane or 
1 ton of sugar, the black labour question would 
cease from troubling. It would gradually die out, 
especially if it shouJd come to pass that the work 
of ‘“‘trashing” is found to be cuperfinous, and an 
effective cane-cutting machine be invented. We have 
seen in the introduction of a very useful cane-planting 
machine, and there i3 little doubt that ere long some 
inventive genius will discover a means of mechanically 
cntting and tropping cane plants in whateyer con- 
dition the crop may be, whether uneyen in height 
blown over by the wind. When that comes to pass 
the need for the kanaka will pass away, and the 
Northern canefields will no longer be the terror 
of the white man.—Queensland Agricultural Jounral. 


ne ESE 
HOW MUCH SEED TO USE. 


Last month we gave the quantities of seed o 
various crops required per acre broadcast or in drills. 
To this list we may addthe quantities required per 
acre in hills :— 

Maize, 8 to 10 quarts ; cucumbers, 2 to3 1b, climb- 
ing beans,8 to 10 quarts: rock-melons, 2 to 3 lb.; 
squash 2 to 3lb. pumpkins, 2 to81b.; water-melons, 
4 to 5 lb, 

The quantity of seed required to furnish a certain 
number of plants, approximately, and allowing for 
seeds which do not germinate, is—Asparagus, 1 oz, 
to 500 plants; cabbage, 1 oz. to 1,500 plauts; cauli- 
flower, 1 oz. to1,000 plants, celery, 1 oz. to 2,600 
plants ; egg-plant, 1 oz. to 1,000 plants; endive, 1 oz. 
to 3,000 plants; leek, 1 oz. to 1,500 plants; lettuce, 
loz. to 3,000 plants: pepper, 1 oz. to 1,000 plants; 
tomato, 1 oz. to 1,500 plants. 
~ Quantity of seed required for a givennumber of 
hills—Maize, 1 quarc to 200 hills; cucumber, 1 oz, 
to 125 hills ; musk-melon,1 oz. to 60 hills; climbing 
beans, Lima, beans, 1 quart to 100 hills; climbing 
beans, wax, 1 quart to 150 hills; pumpkin, 1 oz to 50 
hills; squash, 1 oz. to 50 hills; water-melons, 1 oz. to 
30 hills. 

Quantity of seed required fora given length of drill 
—Asparagus,l oz. to 60feet of drill: beets. 1 oz. to 
50 feet of drill; beans, dwarf,1 quart to 100 feet of 
drill; carrot, 10z.to 100 feet of drill; endive, 1 oz, 
to 100 feet of drill; okra, 2 oz. to 40 feet of drill; 
onion, 1 oz. to 100 feet of drill; onion sets, 1 quart 
to 50 feet of drill; parsley, 1 oz. to 125 feet of drill: 
parsnips, 1 oz. to 200 feet of drill; peas, 1 quart to 75 
feet of drill ; radish,1 oz. to 100 feet of drill ; salisify 
1 oz. to 70 feet of drill, spinach, 1 uz. to 100 feet of 
drill ; turnips, 1 oz. to 150 feet of drill. Queensland 
Agricultural Journal. 

PouisHine Rice.—There is a great deal in the style 
in which any product of the soil or manufactured 
article of food is got up for market. Coffee, rice, 
arrowroot, honey, ginger, preserves, and many other 
articles produced and manufactured in Queensland, 
have often suffered in competitive markets in con- 
sequence of being either carelessly prepared or 
badly packed, or put up in unsightly vessels and 
packets. The Grocer,an authority on such matters, 
says that fashion demands a bright lustre in rice, 
and this is secured by rubbing off a dull outer coating 
of the grain, which has been shown to have a food 
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value nearly twice as great as the rice grain after 


polishing. The polishing process, however, greatly 
improves the appearance of the grain, and it is now 
almost universally practised in cases where the rice 
is intended for occidental markets. The material 
scoured off is preserved andsold under the name of 
rice flour. The polishing is effected by friction against 
the rice of pieces of moose hide or sheepskin, tanned 
and worked to a wonderful degree of softness, loosely 
tacked around a double revolving cylinder of wood 
and wire gauze. From the polishers the . rice goes 
to the separating screens, composed of different 
sizes of gauze, whereit is divided into its appropriate 
grades. The rice is then packed in barrels or sacks 
and is ready for the market —Jbid. 

Destruction or Morus.~At Aigle (Switzerland) 
little boys armed with glued rackets go at dusk into 
the vineyards and catch the night moths, the eggs 
of which would produce the devouring worms which 
cause there such havoc amongst the  grape-vine 
leaves (Chochylis). This new way of hunting was quite 
successful. In afew days, and on a few acres only 
over 20,000 moths were caught, representing millions 
of eggs and worms. [We believe that the experi- 
meént of catching fruit-flies by means of butterfly. 
nets was tried with good results by Mr.C. 8, Voller. 
How would the sticky racket answer, fixed to handle? 
—Hd,Q.4.J. 

—-— - SS 
THE EFFECT OF SCIENTIFIC INVES- 
TIGATION UPON AGRICULTURE. 


The art of agriculture is as old as man, but the 
science of agriculture has not yet completed its 
first century. It seems at first thought im- 
possible to believe that, before the nineteeth 
century dawned, agricultural science was, to even 
the most advanced scientific workers and explorer, 
a—‘‘dark continent.” In 1804, De Saussure pub- 
lished a work entitled, ‘* Recherches sur la Vege- 
tation,” in which he gave the analysis of the 
ashes of many plants, and contended that they 
were absolutely essential to the growth of the 
plant, that they must be derived from the soil, 
and that probably these ash or mineral consti- 
tuents thatthe plant derived from the soil were 
the source of those foundin the animals which 
fed upon the plants. From 1802 to 1812 Sir Hum. 
plirey Davy delivered several series of lectures, 
which he published in 1813, under the title ‘‘ Ele- 
ments of agricultural Chemistry.” To him is due 
the credit of making the first attempt to reduce 
agricultural knowledge and investigation to ascien- 
tific basis. Tke work of these two men, together 
with that of Thaer, Sprengel, and Boussingault, 
prepared the way for the magnificent work of 
Liebig, whose publications appeared in 1°40 and 
1842, since which time many of the brightest minds 
in Europe and America have been investigating 
the composition of the soil, plant, and animal, 
and their relation to one another. 

Davy said. ‘‘ Discoveries made in the cultivation 
of the earth are not merely for the time and country 
in which they are developed, but they may be 
considered as extending to future ages, and 
as ultimately tending to benefit the whole race, as 
affording subsistence tor generations to come; 
as multiplying life; and not only multiplying life, 
but likewise providing for its enjoyment.” 

Liebig, in one of his productions, wrote: ‘‘I 
shall be happy if I sueceed in attracting the 
attention of men of science to a subject which so 
well merits to engage their talents and energies. 
Perfect agriculture is the true foundation of 
trade and indnstry—it is the foundation of the 
ricaes of states.” 
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Chemistry was the first science that came 
to the assistance of agriculture, and ever since 
agricultural science has been largely built uodn 
agricultural chemistry as a foundation, 

Its application in connection with soils and 
fertilisers, foods and feeding, and with dairyings 
is readily comprehended, A large portion of the 
work in other sciences could not be carried on 
Without the assistance of the agricultural chemist. 
Perhaps one illustration of the value of ehemistry 
may be sufficient for our present purpose. The 
beet sugar product in Germany has inereased 
from 360,000 tons in 1876 to 1,620,000 tons in 1896. 
The average product of beetroot is about 10 tons 
to the acre. In 1876 the 10 tons produced less 
than 2,000 lb. of sugar, whereas in1896the same 
weight produced 3,000 Ib; in other words, the 
beet-root of to-day contains over 50 per cent. 
More sugar than it did twenty years ago. To 
the agricultural chemist belongs the large propor- 
tion of the credit for this marked improvement, 

Botanists are at work studying the plants of 
the world, and helping inthe production of new 
varieties and the improvement of old varieties. 
Let me give you but one example of the value 
of this, About 6,500,000 acres in Ontario are 
devoted to grain-growing. If by selection and 
cross fertilising we ceuld obtain seed grain that 
would add only one bushel per acre to the crops, 
the annual grain product would be increased by 
6,5000,000 bushels. The grain crops, of Ontario 
in 1897 were worth over $50,000,000. An improve- 
ment to the extent of 25 per cent. is quite 
within the range of possibility. The President 
of the Agricultural College, in his report: for 
1897, referring to this work in improving varie- 
ties of grain, says :—‘‘ In this way some excellent 
foreign varieties have been introduced, tested, 
and distributed throughout the province—varieties 
which yield trom 6 to 8 bushels per acre more 
than any varieties previously grown. In oats 
and barley alcne., the varieties introduced and 
distributed by the experiment stations have, 
within the past four or five years, paid to the 
province a good deal more than the entire cost of 
the College for the last ten years.” 

Entomologists are studying the thousand-and- 
one insects and diseases aifecting our grains and 
fruits. One practical example will perhaps best 
illustrate the value of Entomology. About ten 
years ago thecomplete destruction of the orange 
groves of California was threatened by the spread 
of an insect known as the ‘“‘ cottony-cusbion scale.” 
The Vitality was being sucked out of the trees 
by millions of tiny insects that literally covered 
them. The pests got completely beyond the 
control of the fruitgrowers of that country, and 
in their despair they appealed for help to some- 
body or anybody. Professor Riley, who was in 
charge of the Entomological Department at 
Washington and who unfortunately met his 
death in 1895—one of the greatest benefactors the 
American people has ever known—at once began 
the investigation of that question. Being an 
expert entomologist, he knew practically every 
country in the world where that scale insect was 
common, and he knew that the place from which 
it had most likely come wag Australia. It had 
probably been introduced, some twenty years 
before that, in bringing fruit trees or vines. He, 
however, knew it had never become a pest in 
Australia. Now if it is found in’ Australia and 
later found in California and had not become a 
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pest in Australia, he concluded there must be 
something in Australia that will stop it, so he 
despatched two assistants fo Australia to inves- 
tigate it, and they sent back consignments of 
lady-bug beetles or lady-bugs as they are 
commonly known. You have seen these running 
back and forth over the leaves and branches of the 
fruit trees, doing great destruction to the other 
insects. Within avery short time, less than a year, 
although these scale insects had been increasing 
for twenty years and practically had the product 
of California by the throat, and, in fact, had taken 
ossession of the country; in less than a year, 
this little laly-bug had increased to such numbers 
that it swept the scales out of existence, or got 
it into such control, that the fruit interests of 
California were saved. I do not suppose that 
anybody could sit down and readily figure up 
the amount of money that was saved or made 
for the United States, by that simple little 
insect brought in by a man known to very few 
present. You do not see his name prominent 
in the newspapers. The fact was not heralded 
. broadeast in great flaming type. He was not 
given any great ovation. It is a question 
whether any monument will be erected to him 
by the United States, yet it is doubtful whether 
the United States has had any greater bene- 
factor than that man and his associates. The 
importance of economic entomology to the farmer 
is thusreferred to by the late Professor Panton, 
- of our Agricultural College, in an article contri- 
puted to the Farmer’s Institute report for 
1896-7 s— : : i 
“The study of insects in relation to man has of 
late years commanded much attention, and is 
usually referred to as economic entomology. While 
there are some insects beneficial to man there 
are many injurious. Some destroy his food, some 
injure his clothing, and others attack the animals 
that are of usetohim. Nearly 100 species have 
peen found preying upon his grain and forage 
crops} upwards of 40 upon his vegetables ; 50 upon 
the grape; 75 upon the apple. The pine has 125 
species as enemies; the oak, 300; the elm, 80; 
the hickory 170; the maple, 79 ; the beech, 150; 
while the unfortunate willow battles against 400 
insect foes. The following statistics show what 
an immense loss is sustained by man from in- 
sects :— 
1854—The United States lost $15,000,000 by 
wheat midge. 
1857—Canada lost $8,000,000 by the wheat 


midge. 
1864 The United States lost $75,000,000 by 
the chinch-bug. : 
1870—New York State lost $5,000,000 by tie 
cabbage worm: rE 
1873—The Southern States lost $25,000,000 by 
{he cotton worm. 
1874—United States lost $356,000,000 by the 
grasshopper. 
1884—Canada lost $5,000000 by the clover 
midge. 5 
rerage loss of the United States from 
serine ana 1884 is calculated to have been 
$400,000,000, and for 1891 $300,000,000. With 
such figures before us, in most cases under the 
mark, we must conclude that the study of a 
subject that will enable us to lessen this loss is 
syeat importance.” : 
CET alarel is studying the microscopic forms 
of life that produce plant food inthe soil, that 
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bring about the changes in stored foods, that 
control the fermentation in milk, butter, an 
cheese, and that cause the many diseases in our 
live stock. Thedebt that the whole world owes 
to the great! Pasteur should not be forgotten. 
He established the principles of winemaking, and 
saved the vineyards of France ; he laid the tound- 
ations for dairy bacteriology: he mastered 
anthrax, the terrible disease that threatened the 
annihilation of the herds, not of Fraree alone, 
but of all Europe as well. He was one of the 
greatest geniuses that the world has ever known, 
and agricultural science received a wonderful im- 
petus from the labour of his head and hands and 
heart. ‘ 

fo important is scientific research in connection 
with agriculture that one noble-minded English 
man set apart a great estate in England for that 
work, and endowed it with £100,000. For about 
half-a-century the work has been carried on at 
Rothamsted, and the Queen has recognised it 
by knighting its donor and assistants. Sir John 
Bennett Laws and Sir Joseph Gilbert are familiar 
names in the higher agriculture of the whole 
world. 

One of the hopeful signs of the times is that 
agricultural scientific investigation is attracting 
more and more attention on the part of our 
Governments, young men of promise are Leing 
drawn into its ranks, splendid opportunities for 
research are being provided in many countries, 
and we may confidently look forward toa great 
advancement in the next quarter of a century. 
The probable effect upon agricultural life of the 
application of scientific investigations and dis- 
coveries may well attract your careful attention 
—From Appendix, Ontario Bureau of Industries, 


ee 


Sir JosePH Hooke has been elected one of 
the Foreign Associates of the French Academy of 


Sciences, Institute of France.—Gardeners’ Chro- 
nicle. 


LINNEAN SocieTy.—The last meeting of the 
Society was held on Thursday, December 20, at 8 
P.M., when the following papers were read :—Mr, 
ARNOLD T. WATSON, F.LS., ‘‘ On the Structure 
and Habits of the Ammocharide;” Mr. I. H. 
BURKILL, M.A., F,L.S., ‘‘The Flora of Vavanu, 
one of the Tonga Islands ;”’ Prof. POULTON M.A., 
F.R.S., ‘On warning Colours in Insects.” Exhi- 
bitions—Dr. J. W. CORNWALL, F.L.S., two photo- 
graophs of composite flower which appeared on a 
‘white Foxglove growing in a garden near Godal- 
ming; Mr. B. DAYDON JACKSON, Sec. L.S. two edi- 
tions of Hills Flora Britannica with a note on the 
species of Statice included in them.—Jbid. 


THEY NEVER Drinz.—An exchange says:— 
There are hundreds of borses and thousands of 
cattle in the Hawaiian Islands which never take 
a drink of water throughout the whole course of 
their lives. On all the islands the upper altitudes 
of the mountains are given upto cattle ranges, 
The cattle run wild from the time they are born 
until they aresent to the slaughter-house. Hxe 
cept possibly two or three months in the rainy- 
season, there are no streams or pools of water in 
any parts where the cattle range, bnt everywhere 
there grows arecumbent, jointed grass known by 
he name of maninia, This is both food and drink. 
Horses and cattle grazing on it neither require 
water, nor drink it when offered._Journal of 
Western Australia. 
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CANNA OR INDIAN SHOT.* 


General Characters—Canna is a genus of the 
natural order Scitaminew, to which belong the Plantain 
or Banana, the Cardamoms, Arrowroot, &c, It con- 
tains upwards of sixty species and innumerable 
varieties. { 
natives of South America, only one species, Canna 
indica (“ Butsarana”’ of the Sinhalese), being indi- 
genous in Ceylon. Ordinarily they are characterized 
by a tuberouz perennial rootstock; herbaceous 
leafy stems, 3 to 6 feet high; large oblong Plantain- 
like sheathing leaves, green or bronze, with a strong 
mid-rib and prominent parallel veins ; the inflorescence 
being a spike or raceme produced at the apex of 
the stem. The flower includes three small greenish 
sepals which remain attached to the fruit or ovary 
after the rest of the flower falls away; three narrow 
petals which are somewhat showier than the former, 
and within these again a number (one, three, four, 
or even moret) of other petal-like brightly-coloured 
leaves, which constitute the most showy part of the 
flower. Oneof these bearsan anther and is the 
stamen of the flower; the others have no anther, 
and as they are usually supposed to have been 
derived from stamens which, as in double roses, have 
lost their anthers and become petals, they are often 
called staminodes- The only fertile (anther-bearing) 
stamen is situated in the middle of the flower, next 
to the petal-like stigma, the anther being attached 
down its edge. From this petaloid character of the 
stamens the flower may be considered to be naturally 
“ double.’ The fruit, persisting on the flower-stalk, 
ig round and oblong, with a warty surface; in the 
young or ovary state it contains many ovules (potential 
seeds), but even when growing wild only one or two 
of these become developed into fertile seeds. The 
latter when ripe are round, black, of the size of a 
pea, and very hard: hencethe name ‘Indian Shot.” 
The disposition to produce seed is still less in cult:- 
vated varieties, and, in the case uf the ‘ Orchid- 
flowering”’ class and some others, seed is seldom 
or never yielded. Thus the increase gained by the 
hybridist in size and brilliancy of flower may be 
said to be at the expense of the reproductive func- 
tions. 


Barrenness in the fruit may however ‘arise from 
other causes. Seeds never seem to be produced 
here by Canna edulis (‘‘ Butsarana’’), this being no 
doubt due to long cultivation and to the practico of 
propagating the plant exclusively by means of its 
yuderground tubers. 

As regards modes of propagation, infertility in 
Cannas may not be considered a disadvantage, except 
from the hybridist’s point of view, as the quickest 
and best means of increase is by division of the 
crowns (‘‘stoola”), the seeds being so hard that, 
even if steeped for some time in boiling water 
previous to sowing, they usually take several months 
to germinate; consequently filing the outer coat of 
the seeds is occasionally resorted to, whilst burying 
them for six months in a manure pit is also re- 
commended. 


The beauty of these plantsis not their only feature 
of interest, for some are also of economic importance 
on account of their underground tubers which yield 
an article of food, beiag ground and made into a 
flour, The well-known arrowroot ‘ Tous-les-mois ”’ 
is furnished by C. edulis, a native of the West 
Indies, but introduced and cultivated iu most tropical 
countries. Of less utilitarian value, however, is 
C. indica, the real “‘ Butsarana”’ of the Sinhalese, 
who gave it this name, which means ‘help from 
God,” on account of the seeds being used in rosaries 
by Buddhist worshippers. 


* Circular Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon Dec- 


ember, 1900. 


+ Usually fine in cultiyated varieties.—Curator. 
64 


The great majority of the former are. 
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History.—The introduction of the first Canna (C. 
indica) into Hurope dates back toabout 1570. With 
the exception of this no other species seems to have 
attracted notice until about the beginning of the 19th 
century, when several species were introduced for 
the first time into European gardens, At that time 
these were grown chiefly for the beauty of their 
foliage, and on this account became, and are now, 
much in favour in temperate countries for 
planting out in groups in the open during the 
summer months for sub-tropical effect. Therefore the 
largerand more robust the plants the more effective were 
they for this as well as general decorative purposes 
where foliage only is concerned, anil clumps growing 
10 to 12 feet high were no uncommon occurrence. 
Consequently any improvement attempted by the 
cultivator was directed towards the increase in size 
of stems and foliage. Since 1863 a great gain in size 
and brilliancy of flower has been gradually gained by 
the hybridist, which has resulted in the modern 
varieties of Cannas—a most showy class of “ flower 
ing plants,” very different in the form and appearance 
of floral characters from those of their progenitors. 
Few productions of recent times have created more 
general interest than the advent of these, or have 
proved a more valuable acquisition to floriculture. 
Robust growth of foliage may now be regarded rather 
as a disadvantage than otherwise, as plants of @ 
dwarfish habit are the most satisfactory for general 
purposes. In the Tropics, where Cannas have their 
natural home, probably the most popular class at 
present are the ‘‘ Orchid-flowered’’ forms, a designa- 
tion which has been applied on account of the general 
resemblance of the flowers to those of a Cattleya, 
They ave readily distinguished by their large and 
usually widely expanded and flat-surfaced flowers, 
which have invariably a rich velvety tint. These 
date their origin from 1893, being the result of 
crosses obtained by Messrs. Dammann & Oo., of 
Naples, between Canna flaccida (a red flo vered species 
of the Southern Unitea States) and garden varieties. 
Many of the older so-called ‘ Gladiolus-flowered ” 
type are not however to be despised, and in some 
respects are even preferable to their more recent 
congeners, especially for use as cut-flowers or for 
growing in pots or boxes. 


Cuutivation,—Few plants are more easily grown 
than Cannas, or more satisfactorily repay cultivation 
for ernamental purposes. Their evergreen foliage 
and perpetual habit of flowering render them excep- 
tionally useful, particularly in tropical gardens, where 
the variety of suitable-sized and showy flowering 
plants is comparatively limited. Though in Europe 
Cannas have an enforced period of rest in the 
winter months, during which time their tubers are 
stored away and kept dry, here they can be grown 
all the year round, especially at elevations below 
4,000 feet. They are naturally suited to a hot moist 
climate, and it is under these conditions that their 
ornamental character is best developed. Their culti- 
vation is very simple, the chief requirements being 
rich open soil and a liberal supply of farmyar 
manure, In this they do well, and require but little 
attention beyond wateringin dry weather and ocea- 
sional mulching and forking up of the surface of 
the soil. Before planting, the ground should be deeply 
dug or trenched and heavily manured near the sur- 
face, Cannas being essentially surface-feeding plants 
young off-shoots or small divisions of the crowns 
(‘‘stools”) may then be pianted out 2 to 3 feet 
apart. Any portion of the crown will grow and 
rapidly form new plants, provided it is furnished 
with a bud or a short tuberous root-like structure; 
this is really an underground stem, bearing rudiment- 
ary scale-like leaves, and will in due course develop 
into an ordinary stem with foliage, &c. In about 
six weeks after planting, the plants will begin to 
yield a display of flowers, which will be continued 
for several months. They quickly form clumps and 


. gradually spread over the ground, becoming in time 


overcrowded ; they exhaust themselves, so to speak 
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the flowering stalks becoming tali and bare by their 
continuous habit of flowering, and the flowers small- 
er and scanty. It is therefore advisable to lift the 
plants at least once.a year, replanting them a3 
already advised, the provess of digging and manur- 
ing being repeatéd each time. When grown in pots 
or boxes the plants should be allowed as much 
light and air as possible, as. otherwise they will 
become too tall and lanky. Those most suibable 
for such culture are probably the “ Gladiolus-flowered”’ 
varieties, which ave included under Class IL. 

Cannas will thrive at practicaily all elevations ia 
Ceylon, though they are best adapted for the low- 
country, where, uy to 3,000 feet altitude, their flowers 
will be larger as well as more plentiful and effective. 


As regards arrangement in planting out this is 
entirely dependent on local conditions and individual 
taste. Cannas are, however, especially adapted for 
planting in groups or masses, or at the back of 
borders; whilst they are also effective when planted 
amongst a mixed border or against a blackground of 
shrubbery; but in pots, tins, or boxes they are 
seldom satisfactory except as ‘’ foliage plants’’ when 
in healthy growth. The bronzeor purple-leaved kinds, 
apart from their flowers, may be made to afford 
a pleasant contrast with grecn or variegated foliage, 
and are worth growing on this account alone. It 
may be stated that an open, sunny situation, away 
from the shade of trees, is the most conducive to 
a floriferous habit. 


CuassIFICATION.—F'or botanical purposes Cannas are 
divided into four sub-genera, based on scientific 
distinctions in which the average grower is not mach 
interested; nor are these really of importance from 
a horticultural stand-point. In any case, with the 
garden varieties it is practically impossible to follow 
specific distinctions and, it being difficult to place 


these plants in any order of merit, an arrangement - 


in accordance with the purpose they fulfil in the 
garden will be of the most practical guidance to 
persons muking a selection. Thus considered, height 
of stems with foliage is probably of the first im- 
portance, next to this being respectively colour of 
leaves and flowers, The ‘ Orchid-fiowered’”’ class 
are easily distinguished, as already stated. They 
have large and usually flat-surfaced flowers, borne 
on spikes which become very elongated, and are 
generally coloured with rich velvety tints. In the 
purple-leaved section of these the flowers are generally 
smaller and more or less funnel-shaped: 


The ‘‘ Gladiolus-fiowered”’ varieties however do not 
seem to be so well defined. These are generally of 
a@ more compact habit of growth than the former, 
their form of inflorescence (usually a branched 
raceme) also being shorter, but more spreading, and 
forming round heads. ‘Though these include some 
of the best of the newer varieties raised, most of the 
‘older varieties which are not of the Orchid-flower- 
type may also, apparently, be classed under the same 
head. 


In regard to the following order, in which the 
different varieties are arranged according to height 
ana colour of leaves, it must be remembered that 
only the height of the foliage is taken into account ; 
even this will be found to vary in different soils and 
under dissimilar conditions, so that the figures given 
should be considered only as an approximation. In 
the case of colours—which most people describe 
differently—these are given in accordance with the 
opinion of the writer. The following selection in- 
cludes what are considered the most distinct and 
beat varieties at Peradeniya, where, however, several 
more are grown. When known the date of origin 
‘or introduction to horticulture is given in brackets 
after each variety. 


Royal Botanic Gardens, H. F, Macuimuan. 
Peradeniya, November 15, 1900, Curator. 


(Lists of varieties &c., are omitted,—Ep, 7’,A.) 
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ORANGE-CULTURE IN 


CALIFORNIA. 
By D. Wineate, 


The following excellent article on citras frnit eul- 
ture in California is taken from Chambers’s Journal, 
and may ipso facto be taken as authoritative. We 
have frequently been indebted to that journal for 
reliable information on various subjects, which are 
obtained from the best sources, and are treated in 
a manner at once clear and intelligible to all in- 
terested in the subjects dealt with:— 

The culture of the orange-tree has greatly in- 
creased in South California within the last few 
years, despite the many difficulties the growers have had 
tocontend with. Florida was once the largest orange- 
producing State in the Union; Riverside, a county 
in South California, is now the largest orange-pro- 
ducing district in the world. yen Covina, a 
comparatively new orange-section, also in South 
California, last season (1899) shipped 100,000 boxes 
more than the whole State of Florida, Given suit- 
able soil and plenty of sunshine, irrigation and 
cultivation have done the rest; and the result to-day 
is thousands of acres of beautiful trees in bearing 
averaging about a hundred trees to the acre, , 

The celebrated “seedless navel orange,’ first pro- 
duced in Riverside, practically gave South Oalifornia 
its world-wide reputation for orange-growing; and 
this orange has completely thrown into the shade 
other varieties—such as Mediterranean Sweet, Valen- 
cia, Ruby and Malta Bloods, St, Michael’s, and 
others less known. Growers have discovered that 
for size, flavour, and steady bearing, no other orange 
can compete with it, o 
d The first year of the orange-tree’s life in the orchard 
18 a most critical period in its existence, because it 
has just been transplanted from the nursery, in which 
during its growth for three or four years from the seed, 
it has been carefully nurtured, and is then worth 
from 50 cents to1dollar—that is, 2s, to 4s. The 
young trees are planted in the orchard in vows 
accurately measured off, 18 by 20 feet apart. 

The Washington nayel orange-tree fruits the first 
year in the orchard, but it is only sad to be in 
bearing the third year; and from that time it must 
be fed and watered with the greatest care if, at 
the age of twelve years, it is to produce 700 1b. or 
800 Ib, of fruit. Many of the most successful 
groves are of comparatively old growth, planted 
Some twenty-two to twenty-five vears ago; but the 
health and productiveness of these trees have been 
maintained by the generous expenditure of fertilisers — 
often amounting from 1 ton to 13 tons to the acre 
consisting of guano with necessary proportions of 
potash and sulphate of iron—and also by the regular 
Irrigation in summer every thirty days, and by in- 
cessant cultivation or breaking up of the so.l, which 
18 So apt to become baked by the sun. In the 
first instance the-virgin soil is extremely fertile 
but it cannot be drawn upon year after year with 
impunity; and the pioneers discover this, to their 
loss, when the decadence of their orange-trees become 
evident, Young orchards pay while the soil is virgin : 
but it is no economy to spare either water or 
ma nure after the first year or two of bearing, if the 
orchardist wishes his trees to maintain their pro- 
ductiveness. Some giowers state that slight blemishes 
on oranges denote too rich feeding of the trees: but 
I believe this opinion is held only by a mivority. 

‘The grower has practically nothing further to do 
with the oranges after they leave his orchard: the 
sorting, cleaning, giading, and final packing for the 
market, are in the hands of the association ‘packing- 
huuses—unless, of course, the grower himself has 
been able to establish a brand and a packing-house 
of his own. Usually the grower is supplied with 
boxes by the association, and into them the oranges 
are loosely packed by his pickers, piled up on wagons 
and taken into the packing-house, There the teamster 
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receives a cheque or credit note for the the owner, 
and these are kept three or four months, and used 
to check the amount then receivable from the associa- 
tion. The price depends upon the kind of season, 
also upon the grade of orange, and runs from about 
§0 cents (33. 7d.) or 1 dollar (4s.) up to 2 dollars 
50 cents (9s.) a box, the average being 1 dollar 15 
cents (4s. 7d.). 

The first process at the packing-house is to weigh 
the fruis, and label it with the name of the owner, 
then put it aside for the brushers. In large houses 
the brushing is done by a machine; in smaller houses 
by boys and girls, who use small hand-brushes. 
Generally the packing machine is conveniently 
placed so that the oranges roll down an incline to 
the sorters’ table. Here imperfections only are noted, 
the quick and critical eye of the sorter rapidly 
rejecting the ‘‘culls” as they are called—namely, 
those oranges even slightly discoloured or blemished. 
Great piles of these ‘‘culls’’ may be seen in 
labelled bins ready to be sold to the peddler for 10,25, 
or even 50 cents (5d.; Is., 2s.) a box; if totally 
unsaleable they are returned to the owner, and 
scattered over the orchard and ploughed in a3 a 


fertiliser. The next process is that of grading, by 
which the oranges are sorted according to size. The 
grader is a somewhat intricate machine. From the 


hopper at cne end, the oranges roll down an in- 
cline] by the side of the revolving cylinder, along each 
side of which are two long slits widening towards 
the bottom, each size falling through its own special 
chute into a box below. The three grades of market- 
able oranges are the fancy, the choice, and the 
standard. After being graded, the oranges next come 
nto the bands of the packers, who are marvellously 
dexterous in their handling.’ They stand in front 
of the box to be packed, with the bin of oranges 
ou the right and a bunch of tissue-paper wrappers 
on the left. Swiftly the right hand takes an orange, 
simultaneously the left hand seizes a wrapper, a 
sound of crumpled paper, and—hey, presto !—the 
Orange is in the box. The last layer is left slightly 
protruding above the side of the box; over this 
are nailed three or four thin laths, with a space 
between so that the air may have free access; and 
from the nailer the box goes direct to the railroad 
car. Many houses have a siding to the warehouse 
door. About 360 boxes, weighing 15 tons, are piled 
carefully into acar; the caris then sealed up, venti- 
lators only being open; a large ticket is tacked to the 
side-to tell where the fruitcame from; and at last 
the oranges are ready for the swift freight train to 
carry them eastward. 

The packing-house are extremely interesting, and 
in many instances have cost from 10,000 dollars 
to 15,000 dollars (£2,500 to £3,750) each, being equiped 
with the the latest machinery, run by electricity, 
gasoline, or steam-power. 

Quoting from the annual midwinter number of the 
Los Angelos Times: “ Last spring the assessment re- 
turned 2,072,417 bearing orange-trees and 1,227,397 
trees in their first year’s growth. These citrus trees 
produced in 1897, in car-loads of 336 boxes each, 
7550; 15,1°2 car-loads in 1898, and 10,350 car-loads 
in 1899. The value of the output of 1899 is given by 
the Chamber of Commerce as 7,000,000 dollars.” 

Lemons are always included in these assessments, 
as the railroad lines make no difference between 
the two shipments when reporting for the trade; 
as a rule the shipment of oranges is nearly double 
that of lemons. To the uninitiated there is little 
difference at a first glance between an orange 
orchard anda lemon orchard; there is the same 
precision in planting, the same glossy leaves, the 
same fragrant white blossom; but, unlike the orange, 
rarely does one see the lemon in its yellow rind, 
for it is picked green, andthus the treeis divested 
of its beauty, for the green lemon is «an insigni- 
ficant object. Latterly the orange, owing to the 
rivalry among the growers to be the first to ship 
granges from California, has been gathered unripe 
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but theso early shipments have brought so little 
profit tothe growers that the fruit is generally 
allowed to remain three months longer until it is 
ripe and luscious forthe table. Lemons are picked 
every month in the year; while oranges blossom in 
April, and the fruit ripens and is shipped from 
December of that year to June of the following year, 

As yet nothing has been done to utilise the large 
numbers of “ culls,” but as in France and Italy, 
manufactories will, no doubt, be started to obtain 
acids and essential oils from these ‘‘ culls,’ when 
the enormous water-power available in the moun- 
tains, at whose feet so many orchards lie, has been — 
fully developed. 

Many difficulties have been encountered in the 
orange-culture of South California, of which not the 
least has been the white scale, an insect pest 
which threatened atone time the entire destruction 
of theorchard. Hundreds of acres were ruined ; 
the trees seemed to be covered with snow, so 
greatly infected had they become. The climax 
was reached in 1388 89, when meetings were held 
by the growers, and the idea was mooted that some 
parasitic insect should be found. to wage war upon 
this white scale. Half-a-dozen ladybird beetles 
were imported from Australia by the Agricultural 
Department, and liberated in an orchard, and in 
about ayear the white scale totally disappeared. 
Other scales have caused trouble, but to no great 
extent. Fumigation is successfully resorted to each 
tree being covered with a tent, inside which is 
liberated cyanogen gas. The fumigation is done 
at night to prevent ecomposition of the fumes by 
the sunlight. It is a curious sight to see a whole 
orchard enveloped in these coverings, like a huge 
encampment on a field of battle. Frost, too, is an 
always expected danger, but it is not experienced 
to the same extent as by the Florida growers, and 
frequently two or three years will pass without 
any damage being done. Wind is almost as great 
an enemy as frost, forthe waving of the branches 
causes friction between the leaves and the oranges, 
the latter being more or less scarred thereby, 
Great loss, too, is caused by the windfalls, hundreds 
of oranges being lost to the grower before they 
have come to perfection. Frost, however, may be 
considered an insidious enemy, and on that.account © 
it is more difficuit to fight, for its effects are not 
immediately apparent, instaaces have occured in 
which the oranges have actually been shipped east- 
wards in good condition even to the eye of the 
grower and the packer, only to be declared un- 
saleable, as, on being cut open, the pulp was found 
almost rotten. An experiment to obviate the action 
of wind and frost has been tried—to house the treef 
collectively under one immense frame-work of wooden 
laths,so placed at intervals as to admit sunlight 
and air, but sufficient to break the force of the 
wind. This scheme has been carried .out success« 
fully on the Hverest Ranche, Riverside County, 
with such good results that the production of 17 
acres thus covered in has far exceeded that of any 
previous year. The more common expedient is to 
plant eucalyptus trees in long rows across the general 
direction of the wind, thus forming. a breakwind, 
much in the same way as the tea and coffee plants 
in Ceylon are protected. 

Notwithstanding all drawbacks, orange-growing is 
a pleasant and lucrative occnpation, especially when 
carried on in such a health-giving and equable 

South California.— Queensland, 
Agricultural Journal. i 
ee 


THE MANURE HHAP. 
WHAT MAY BE LOST BY INCOMPETENT 
MANAGEMENT. 

It is of the utmost importance to retain all the 
fertilising elements of the manure heap. In spite 
of the knowledge gained by experiment of the losses 
which accrue from an ill-protected manure heap 
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it is to be feared that much yet remains to be 
done before farmers are brought to a knowledge of 
the appalling loss that takes place annually through 
careless and indifferent management. Hxperiments 
have been made to compare exposed and unexposed 
manures. It was demonstrated that there is a greater 
loss of nitrogen and organic matter from exposed 
manure than from that protected. The former lost 
one-third of.its nitrogen and the latter about ones 
fifth. Ten per cent more organic matter was de 
stroyed in the exposed than in the protected manure 
There is practically no loss of potash and phosphoric 
acid from protected manure. lMxposed manure that 
is rotting may lose about one-sixth of its phosphoric 
acid, and somewhat more than one-third of its potash. 
The chief changes, due to fermentation, take place 
within the first months of rotting, and experiments 
show that there is no apparent benefit in rotting 
the manure longer than for a period of three months, 
When gypsum was used, 3 tons of horse and cattle 
manure, mixed in equal proportions, were allowed 
to ferment without the addition of any preservative, 
by way of comparison with an equal weight of the 
same kind of manure intimately mixed with ground 
gypsum (land plaster) at the rate of 50 Ib. of 
gypsum to every ton of manure. These lots were 
fermented at the same time, in separate bins, inside 
of a building, the manure being fresh and com- 
pacted as closely as possible, being undisturbed for four 
months (July to November), when they were weighed 
and analysed. The results showed that gypsum re- 
tarded, to a certain extent, the destruction of 
animal matter. The amounts of nitrogen in both 
lots were the same, no useful result from the 
application of gypsum being observed. The proper 
place to use gypsum is in the stable, as it is in 
the stable that a great loss of ammonia occurs. 


MANAGING THE HEAP, 


When manure is kept meist, the loss of potash 
eannot be prevented without a water-tight, non-absor- 
bent floor, but when the manure heap is kept com- 
pact and moist there is not any considerable loss 
of ammonia. Itis evident that if manure is exposed 
to rains, no matter what the absorb2nt materials 
may be, the water cannot pass down without carrying 
soluble matter with it,and when the water reaches 
he bottom it must either go downinto the ground 
or flow off in some direction. Whatever substance 
has been dissolved out of the manure remains in 
the water and passes off with it. ‘lhe remaining 
materials of the heap may be almost worthless, but 
they receive just as much attention, and as much 
abour is bestowed in hauling and spreading the 
substances as though the loss of soluble matter 
had not occurred. It has beenshown that when 
manure is compacted, and the air kept out, the fer- 
mentation of the mass is not so rapid, but when 
Joosened and the air admitted, fermentation begins, 
because the oxygen of the air influences chemical 
action. When manure is under shelter the rains do 
not dissolve the plant foodfrom the heap, and When 
the liquid manure is thrown upon the solid portions 
by pumping or otherwise, the solids become absorbent 
and assist in retaining the liquids. All locations 
for manure should have water-tight bottoms, for 
then any accumulations of liquids can be retained 
and added again to the heap, and tanks should be 
arranged into which allliquids from the stable should 
flow, 80 as to save the soluble matter. If the heap 
is then too wet, more absorbent material of some 
kind should be added.—armer and Stockbreeder. 
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COOK ISLANDS. 


In a recent report on the trade prospects and 
social condition of the Cook Islands, the British 
Resident, ieut.-Colonel N. H. Gudgeon, says 
that during his late visit to the outlying islands 
of the Federation, he found it necessary to com- 
ment in strong terms gn the fab that at least 
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two-thirds of the areaof the group was practic- 
ally unproductive, owing tothe owners of the 
soil having neglected to plant the coral formation 
witb cocoanuts, and to their having done com- 
paratively little to improve even the most fertile 
lands. He also pointed out that, in the event 
of a hurricane, many of the old cocoanut trees 
would be destoryed, and therefore the islands 
would have absolutely no export for the ensuing 
eight or ten years, since they had no young 
trees planted to take the place of those that 
would be destroyed. He could not say that 
he expected any good result would follow his 
remarks, inasmuch as the Cook Islanders were 
too easy-going to take into consideration pros- 
pective privations or benefits. But he was now 
in a position to report that his view of the 
situation had impressed the native owners 7f 
the soil to this extent, that they were planting 
both cocoanuts and bananas in very large quanti- 
ties, and therefore there was a prospect that 
at no very distant date the trade of these islands 
with New Zealand would be very largely -in- 
creased, for there was no reason why the export 
should not be fivefold the present quantity. 

He regretted that he had to report that the 
coffee crop of last year, which at one period bade 
fair to be abundant, had proved almost a failure. 
Late in the season the trees were attacked by 
the Ceylon leaf blight, which it would seem 
was introduced by a Mr. Dodge, who, about the 
year 1896, imported several hundred coffee plants 
to this Island ; the result had been that Raratonga 
was not likely to appear as an exporter of coffee 
for many years to come, since the whole of the 
old trees had been entirely killed. Fortunately, this 
blight had not reached the Islands of Mangaia 
or Aitutaki, but that was of small moment as 
compared with Raratonga, since the last-named 
island had always exported ten times the weight 
of coffee produced by the two former. The failure 
of this important item of export had made it 
imperative that copra should as much as possible 
take its place, and, therefore, that coconut 
planting should be encouraged. 

There was at present every prospect of a very 
large orange crop, and he confidentiy anticipated 
that the amount available for export would be 
at least twice that of last year. That was a 
position which might easily be maintained or 
exceeded, if the native owners could only be 
brought to see the necessity for pruning and 
artificial manures. At the present moment the 
natural impression on the mind of any stranger — 
would be that orange trees were grown in 
Raratonga not so much for their fruit as fo 


timber purposes.—_Imperial Institute Journa 
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THE RUBBER INDUSTRY OF 
SIERRA LEONE. 


The Kewattia, or rubber tree of West Africa, 
is one of the most beautiful trees of the forest, 
growing usually tothe height of from forty to 
sixty feet. Its leaves are from four to nine 
inches in length by from one to three inches in 
width, oblong and tapering towards the ends, 
supported by astem from eight to nine inches 
long. Thereare several species of vines which 
yield a grade of rubber inferior in some respects 
to that obtained from the trees ; however, when 
gathered with care, this commands a ready sale, 
The United States Consul in Sierra Leone says 
that the supply of Freetown market for the most 
part comes from the hinterlands of Sierra Leone 
and from the Foulah country inthe French pro- 
tectorate farther in the interior, That which 
come from the Foulah country is limited, owing 
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to the export tax of about three half-pence per 
pound placed by the French upon all rubber sold 
by natives outside their protectorate. Notwith 
standing this prohibitory restriction upon the 
native rubber vendors, there are several regular 
traders who furnish to the market a good quan- 
tity of Koulah rubber every season. This rubber 
is almost invariably adulterated with clay, yet 
it grades wellin the local market, and brings a 
better price. In former years Freetown was a 
better depot for rubber than at present, but 
since the establishment of the French protector- 
ate, which controls the output of the valleys of 
the adjacent northern rivers, the trade has been 
directed tothe French port of Konakry, seventy- 
two miles distant from Freetown. The dry 
season from November until May is the gathering 
season. Native chiefs supervise and control the 
sale of the output of their respective territories. 


The method of gathering the sap is very simple. 
The body of the tree is tapped and the juice flows 
untilit is exhausted; later, new incisions are 
mace. 
calabashes attached to the tree, so as to prevent 
impurities appearing in the rubber. The neglect 
of this precaution is responsible for a percentaye 
of the incidental adulterations, of otherwise good 
rubber, frequently found in the local market. 
The native, in his efforts to inerease his stock, 
frequently bleeds the root aswell as the body of 
the tree; this is fatal to the tree. The product is 
known as ‘‘root rubber,” and, besides containing 
large quantities of impurities, is very inferior to 
any giadeof tree rubb*r, and would be refused 
altogether by local buyersin order to discourage 
the destruction ot the forests, were it not for the 
sharp competition for export trade. The rubber 
is brought to market overland by caravans of 
natives, or most frequently by canoes. These 
cargoes are generally consigned tosome particular 
agent, though they are often sold to the one 
making the best offer. For convenience rubber 
is arranged in threeclasses or grades, known as 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 38, the character of the 
tissues and freedom from impurities being the 
determining factors, as well as the kind of adul- 
terants. Considerable ability on the part of the 
agent is necessary to enable him to properly assort 
and select the rubber and to detect adultereations. 
There are two classes of these—incidental and 
intentional. The former is the result of careless- 
ness on the part of the gatherers who do not use 
proper receptacles for the juice. Intentional 
adulterations are due to efforts to increase volume 
and weight by use of dirt, sand, bark, and some- 
times stones. Another species of fraud is the 
mixture of other non-elastic gummy substances 
with pure juice; still another isto soak rubber by 
placing it in pits close to the water for a long 
time. Rubber so treated is seriously injured in 
quality, and at the same time increased in bulk 
and weight. 


The Co'onial authorities, as well as the Chambers 
of Commerce, are endeavouring, by proper instrue- 
tions to those concerned, to discourage these abuses 
and to emphasize in every way possible the 
importance of improving the quality of the rubber 
brought to Freetown market. There is being 
inaugurated by the Governor and officiaisa plan 
to foster the planting ofrubber trees and vines 
in the colony. Tothis end they have caused to 
be issued pamphlets ot instructions in regard to 
seeding, transplanting, etc., through the depart- 
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ments of agriculture and horticulture. lt is 
hoped that there will be a decided improvement 
in the quality and quantity of the exports in 
the near future. Phe value of the rubber 
exported from Sierra Leone in 1898 was about 
£51.000, of which the amount shipped to Germany 
was £6,700. The remainder went to England, 
—Imperial Institute Jowrnal. 
=e aes 
THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 
[THE PROFITS OF SUGAR-CANE CULTIVATION 
AND OF CANE-SUGAR MANUFACTURE IN INDIA 
By F.N.G. GILL. } 


Now that the indigo industry of India is in such 
&@ depressed condition, and it has become a ques- 
tion with the planters of adopting cane cultivation 
more or less, the writer's experience may be of in- 
terest to them and others owning suitable land. 

The sugar planter’s business should be separate 
from that of the manufacturer, and where it is 
not it would be well if the planter treated the two 
branches of the business as separate businesses, 
each with its own account. In the present paper 
this course will be adopted. 

Making Jaggery will not pay if the planter can 
sell his cane toa central factory on the basis of 
K16-8 per 500 lbs. of jaggery yielded by it. Re- 
sults of ryots’ milling in South-Areot was found 
to be 72 tons of cane crushed by two mills in 
twenty-four hours and obtained 18,744 1b. of 
Jaggery, equal to 375 candies of 500 1b. (11°62 per 
cent on cane) :— 


3°75 candies of jaggery at R16-8 

Feed of 12 pais of bullocks at 6as 

15 cavidies firewood at R1-4 

4mwen tomill, 8 men to boil, 2 men to 
collect bagasse, and 2 sundry men, day 
and night working shee Seana tera LO 

12 gunnies at 3as 3p Seca aA senate 

Sundries, repairs and interest on capital 
Say phd ecnemcutneal pany ce ie 


R95 0 


making cost on spot R25 5-3 per candy of 500 Ib. 

Andto make the concrete with large steam 
mill, crushing one ton of cave in four minutes, 
and Fryevr’s coneretor, the writer found the cost 
of the concrete K24 per 500 Ib. bagged and on the 
spot. The ryots’ working shown above is un- 
necessarily wasteful in fuel, even for open boil- 
ing ; but «as the jaggery in qaantity would pro- 
bably not fetch more than R1S$ to R22 on the spot, 
there is little hope of a margin in any case in 
such system of work, 

The following are the results for 18 years 1879 
to 1896, of cane cultivation in the South Arcot 
district. of the Madras Presidency, obtained by 
native ryots with‘ Ribbon” cane grown under 
channel irrigation, and manured chiefly with 
ground-nut oil-cake, and by the richer ryots with 
indigo trash. The cane suffered considerably 
from water logging through neighbouring paddy 
cultivation, and its seasons of planting and 
cutting were forced into unfavourable seasons 
of the year by the requirements of paddy culti- 
vation. The whole of the cane of the area of 
cultivation referred to was sold to the sugar- 
mills on the basis of the weight of jaggery (con- 
creted juice) yielded by the cane. It might, be 
good or it might be indifferent—really bad cane 
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was rejected—jaggery, but the system was very 
much better than that of buying the cane out- 
right, as it gave the ryot a strong, though not a 
perfect all-round, interest in the quality of his 
cane. The juice of each ryot’s cane was accu- 
rately measured, and 15 gallons cf it weve boiled 
down to concrete over au open fire, in the country 
fashion, andthe weight of concrete obtained, 
together with the gallons of juice measured, 
afforded all the data required for the sett}ement 
of the party’s account. Such a system as_ this, 
however, would not go far enough with Huaro- 
pean sugar planters, even thongh they were the 
owners—as they should be—of the central factory. 
Nothing short of the measurement of the juice 
and its polarization (to arrive at the quotient of 
purity or per cent of sugar in wpparent solids) 
would be found to be satisfactory to all interests 
Results of Cane Cultivation in South Arcot for 

18 years during which the extent of the cultt- 

vation and the results varied :— 


From To And 
aver- 
aged 

Extent of cultivation 129 acres 1.728 8063 
Density of juice 9 Bauméld'2 9-4 
Cane crushed per acre ... 98 tons 182 15°0 


Jagegery, concieted juice ¢1°167 tons 2,189 1°754 
peracre ... ... (5°23 candies 9°80 7°86 
Jaggery, per cent on cane 11-9 11-6 11-7 


The weight of cane shown above is a closely 
approximate figure, arrived at on the basis of the 
jaggery being11‘7 per cent of the weight of the 
cane, the juice being of a density of 938 Baumé 
and being obtained at the rate of 140 gallon per 
ton of cane, equal to 66°7 per cent of juice. 

If R 16-8 per 500 Ibs., say R74 per ton, be received 
for the jiggery in the cane, the gross proceeds 
per acie, it isseen may vary from R 86-6 to R162 
with R129-12 as an average. What the cost of 
cultivation, cutting and carting-of the crop are, 
and thence what the profit is, must depend en- 
tirely on local circumstances of distance of the 
cultivation from the factory, cost of land-rent &e., 
labour, manure, and seeds. On _ the average, 
cane cultivation pays well if the jaggery in the 
cane can be sold for R16-8 per 500 lbs. delivered 
in the factory, supposing that the cartage to the 
factory does not costs too much, With yield of 
11:7 per cent jaggery on the cane, the ton of cane 
will give only 262 lbs. jaggery, and therefore 4 
annas per cart load, and with three cart-loads to 
the ton, will make a cost of Rl per 500 lbs. of 
jaggery, or R7-14 per acre of average cultivation. 
The profits of the central factory should be very 
considerable, buying the cane trom the planters 
on the above, or somewhat analogous terms; and 
working with multiple effect evaporators, vacuum 
pans, crystallizers in movement and quick-speed 
centrifugals, and with the factory designed for 
the conditions of the country. For a factory 
capable of dealing with 400 tons of cane a day 
and working for 100 days, equal to2,666 acres of 
cultivation cleared in the season, probably 5 lakhs 
of rupees capital for building and machinery 
would be sufficient, and sucha factory working 
an inferior cane with a refining value of the con- 
tained jaggery of 62°3 would turn out the bagged 
dry sugars at about R34 per 500 lbs.; valuing the 
treacle made at R6 per 500lbs. and allowing 7 per 
cent on the capital for interest and depreciation, 
and includiag cost of permanent establishment 
for the remaining 265 days of the year. The 
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cost would run out :—13,083 candies sugar, and 
7,560 candies treacle. 


ms... As 
Materials (21,000 candies jaggery) ; 
R16-8 and yield 62°3 per cent ... 26 8 
Repairs and renewals a pele s (Tire «| 
Establishment an me oie 
Fuel =) 5 ee Tee 
Gunnies, inner-bags and twine es 
Filter-bags and sheaths ... 0: ..2 
Oiland sundries... 1) 0: 8 
Charring Ss a coy Oni rad 
Permanent establishment (in slack 
season) and insurance a8 sas 5) 


Interest (5 per cent) and depreciation 
2 per cent on R5,00,000 at 7 percent 2 il 


rai fh 
Less 1,560 candies treacle at R6 Pen ck: | 
Net cost... R34 0 


The sugars would realise on the spot a minimum 
average price of R48 per 500 lbs., leaving a profit 
of R14 on 13,083 candies equal to R1,83,162. The 
realisation of the treacle, however, is a difficult 
matter, and is generally impossible in the work- 
ing of an inferior cane without a distillery, 
which todeal with the 7,560 candies treacle 
would have to be capable of turning out about 
29,000 gallons proof-spirit a month, and}{an out- 
let for this spririt would have to be found. The 
alternative, which would still leave a very good 
profit, of throwing away the treacle, in part or in 
whole, is not always possible, as there may very 
well be no place into which treacle in quantity 
can be run without causing a nuisance. If a 
distillery can be worked it can make its own pro- 
tit out of the R6 per 5U0 lbs. treacle paid the sugar 
house, the spirif costing only between6 annas 
and 7 annas per gallon proof, including 10 per 
cent 5 per cent depreciation, as it would work 
all the year round interest and depreciation on 
1} lakhs of distillery building and plant, : 

If the ‘‘ Ribkon ” cane be not water-logged, be 
planted seasonably in favourable soil, and be 
sparingly manured, its jaggery contents may have 
a refining value of over 74 percent as also may 
the ‘*Dikchan” Dr. Leather’s analyses of Shah- 
jahanpur, and the soft green cane turning mellow- 
yeliow when dead ripe of Coimbatore ; and then 


while the weight of cane per acre may be con- 


siderably less than more stimulated growth 
the greater value of the jaggery contents would 
permit of the central factory payinga proportionate 


price for it. Thus: 15,540 candies sugar and- 
5,040 candies :— 
Gross cost would be— 
Rs. A, P. 
R37-7@ x 62:3 ve DING 
74-0 
And treacle credit— 
7,560 x 6 
15,540 wasp DA asa 


Nett cost... Rs. 29 97 
The difference between this and R48, R19-6-5 
would be the profit per candy of sugar working 
the better cane— | 
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Rs. requiring 5‘6 tons of lime for its treatment, and 
15,540 cds. of sugar at Rs. 19-6-5 ... 3,01,491 giving in the saccharate formed—and which 
5,040 eds. of treacle at Rs: 6 ee 30,240 would be used for the destruction of the glucose 
Bae in the following day’s cane juice—rather more 
3,31,731 than twice the lime required for such 


13,083 eds. of sugar at R14 ...R1,83,190 
7,560 cds. of treacle at R6... 45,360 
228,550 


Diiference ... R1,03,181 
equal to R4-14-7 per candy of the 21,000 candies of 
jeggery which the sugar works can afford to pay 
the planter for such cane. 

On the other band, the planter can afford to 
grow as little as an average of 11 tons of cane 
per acre at R21-6-7 per candy of jaggery, as against 
15 tons with the jaggery at R168. 

There is another possibility with the better 
cane—that of working the treacle for its sugar 
through a preliminary treatment of the cane juice 
and a final treatment of the treacle, and so being 
entirely independent of a distiliery for the reali- 
sation of the treacle. As regards the preliminary 
treatment, the writer has not worked it on cane 
juice, but has worked it on several thousand 
tens of jaggery in refinery blow up and scum 
liquors and with glucose content of 4 and5d in 
the 100 apparent solids, equivalent to, in the 
case of ordinary constituted cane juice, ¢ to 1 
per cent glucose in the juice,and with the result 
that the treacle contained only !-4 glucose in the 
100 solids, or 1:2 percent and accordingly quite 
fit to be treated by the final—the Steffen Lime 
Separation—process. The writer has not worked 
this process but he went to Germany to inquire 
about it in 1885, and in 1891 he went to Europe 
specially to go into the question of the advisa- 
bitity of its adoption in consequence of the op- 
pression and vexation to which the _ business 
was subjected by officials through the distillery. 
The result wasthat the writer could not re- 
commend theimmediate adoption of the process 
which would have involved the outlay of 15 to2 
lakhs of capital,and with a distillery already on 
hand ; and when, too, it was found that what was 
urgent was the adoption of crystallisation in 
movement. Inthe end this view was not justified 
and with his experience now the writer would 
not recommend the investment of capital, under 
any circumstances, in a business dependent on 
official suffrance in India, where the revenue 
official of heterogeneous origin and early training 
is invested with absolute power in anomalous 
capacities andis free from the restraints of public 
Opinion. 

From the foregoing it follows that the writer 
would strongly recommend the adoption of the 
Steffen separaticn process in sugar making in 
India, where pos-ible. Applied to sugar-cane 
juice with the preliminary destruction of glucose 
referred to, the position would be as: follows, 


‘working the better cane with juice containing a 


maximum of one per cent glucose. 

Crushing 490 tons a day and obtaining 66°7 per 
cent juice* containing 1 per cent glucose there 
would be obtained 87 tons of treated treacle, 


* This was the yield ascribed with a censity of 
juice of 93° B, but the juice of the better, non-sti- 
mulated growth of cane would have a considerably 
greater density, and hence, probably, the yield of 


“juice would be greater; but this is a detail that 


need not be considered, 


purpose, 
Under the ci:cumstances the lime expense is 
limited to the treatment of the treacle. 
The following would be the cost ot treatine a 
day’s out-turn of treacle :—- = 
Rs AP; 
39 candies treacle at R6 .. 234 0 0 
Establishment :30 men at 3as. R5 10 
Supervision 10 0 
x OO, 
Fuel, LOcwt. coal (only pumping, 
stirring and lime-grinding required, 
decomposing the saccharate in 
the cane juice) at R15... 
Filter-bags aah 
Lighting and repairing Soul 
Lime, 56 tons at R11-8 ... es 64 
40 1. H. P.for cooling machine, at 
4lbs, coal per hour, for 10 hours 10 115 
Labour, oil, and sundries ae 4 80 
Fitting «te. 56 se Some en Sa0) 
Interest and depreciation (7 per 
cent on R10,000) ‘ Hs 


Rs, 428 1 
Value of 16 candies rough sugar 
in the cane, which if separated 
would have an average polarisa- 
tion of 94:7, at Rs. 35-8 .. 568 00 
Value of. 5 candies of treacle, 
say, nothing 


Rs. 1389 14 7 
or, say, R140 per day, R14,0°O forthe the season, 
but from which hasto be deducted the cost of 
the preliminary process of the destruction of the 
glucose in the juice, beyond the cost of the lime 
met in the final process. Plant, consisting of 
two large gas pumping engines (to take this boiler- 
flue gases), and gas-scrubbers, three large tanks 
pipes &c., and more filters would be required, 
involving a capital expenditure of about R30,000 
which at 7 per cent is equal to R2,100 debt 
which on 15,540 candies of sugar.—R0-2-3; and 
labour, fluel for gas-pumping, and more filter- 
bag wear, RO-1-9 total RO-30; per candy or 
R2,913:12, making a nett profit on the process 
of R14,C00 less, say, R2,814, equal to R11,086. 

The Steffen separation process, it may be men- 
tioned, consists in combining the sugar of the 
molasses with lime to make an insoluble sacchar- 
ate which can be washed free from impurities 
in a filter press. It necessitates the employment 
in the tropics of an ice machine, used simply 
as a cooling machine for keeping the temperatures 
of the liquors and water in use within 60° Fahr 
but as ice machines are at present made this is 
not a serious matter, and the cost of it has been 
fully provided for in the above statement. 

Tt will be noticed that a large quantity of 
lime is required. Further, the limestone burned 
must be very pure, and it niust be burned on the 
spot. A very good source of lime would be ccckle 
or such shells, washing them before bur..ing if 
sea shells. 

Summary of profits: Working 400 tons 
cane aday for 100 days 

1 Taking the inferior cane with its contained 
jaggery of 62°3 refiining value, costing R16-8 and 

(a) Supposing the whole of the treacle is worked 
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in a distillery, and the spirit sold at 1 
anna profit per gallon proof, equal toa 
selling price on the spot of, siy 8 annas. 
(b) Supposing there is no distillery, and that 
the treacle can be, and is, thrown away. 
(a) (b) 
13,083 cds. sugar at R14 h1,83,190 K1,83,190 
216,000 gals proof spirit at 1 anna 13,500 
Less value of 7,560 cds. treacle 


credited 45360 


R1,96 690 R1,37,830 

On capital of 64 lakhs==30 2% 5=27 5% 

2 Taking the superior cane with its contained 

jaggery of 74 refining value, and supposing that 

the treacle is worked by the Steffen process as 
described :— 


(a) Paying R16°8 for the jaggery in the cane. 
(b) Paying R21-6-7 forthe jaggery in the cane. 


(a) (0) 
15,540 eds. sugar at R19-65 R3.01,491 R3,01,491 
Profit of the Steffen process... 11,006 ,, 11,086 


B12 577) 3, 12/007 
Less R4-14-7 more paid 
on 31,000 eds. nA 1,038,181 


R3,12,557 _R2.09,396 
On a eapital of R6,30,000 ... 49°6% ,, 33°2% 


Tt isa question whether, in regard to the 
profits shown in working the Steffen process, if 
the treacle ultimately left weuld not have a con- 
siderable value for mannrial purposes, and cer- 
tainly the lime sludges (and wash waters) under 
favourable conditions of elevation of factory in 
respect to neighbouring cultivation would have 
such avalue beyond the cost of their distribution. 

All said and done, however, no process for 
the profitable absorption of treacle can beat that 
of the human stomach and it would be of im- 
mense value to the sugar industry of India; 
and to the working classes of India, if 
the popular consumption of treacle could be 
brought about: Cane treacle at 5 pies a .seer 
(2-05 lbs) on the spot, would be a_ remarkably 
cheap food stuff, and would give a realisation to 
the sugar works of R6-8 per 500!bs. for its 


treacle.— The Indian Agricultwrist, 
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ARROWROOT. 


The plant is propagated by division of the tubers, 
or by means of seeds. ‘The sets are planted in 
rows 3 feet or 4 feet apart and 3 feet apart in 
rows; the dril!s 6 inches deep. The crop matures, 
gay, in ten months. The bulbs may, however, 
be left in the ground for a moderate time with- 
out losing their qualities, but if to left too long, 
especially if rain has fallen, the plants begin to 
grow, and from that time onwards the quantity 
and quality of the arrowroot obtainable frcm 
bulbs then uscd niay be expected to diminish. 
The land should be ploughed and subsoiled and 
thoroughly tilled, for thongh very easily grown, 
like many other economic plants, the better the 
treatment it receives the better are the eventual 
results. The manner of treating the tubers is 
to firstly place them in a large revolving washer 
so constructed that the tubers are always 
gradually passing onwards to a grater, from 
whence the material passes into a long shoot, 
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the bottom of which is practically a long siev®s 
being constructed of fine wire meshes. As the 
material passes along with the running water, 
the starch or arrowroot is gradually falling through 
this sieve on to a sloping wooden shoot below, 
whereby it is graduaily run off into wooden 
troughs and allowed to settle. As the arrowroot 
settles, the dirty water is 1un off, and fresh, clean 
water run into the troughs, in whi¢gh the arrow- 
root is again stirred up. This process is repeat- 
ed several times until the arrowroot is sufficiently 
clean and white. It is then taken from the 
troughs and laid out en calica dryers in the sun- 
light, and here it remains until completely dry 
and fit to bag as marketable arrowroot. Ordi- 
narily, it takes two days of good sunshine and 
wind to dry the product, which is not spread 
too thickly on the dryers. Trouglis of galvanised 
iron should not be used if bright, white, market- 
able arrowroot is desired. On 26th August, 1897, 
a small area was planted with Canna edulis, 
at farm in New South Wales. The plants ap- 
peared above ground on J8th September, 1897, 
and grew vigorously from that time until har- 
vested on the 8th August, 1898. The crop raised 
was equivalent to a return of 33 tons per acre 
of tubers. One ton of these tnbers was taken 
to the mill and there treated, the result being 
2461b. of good, clean, white arrowroot. Some 
growers of arrowroot do not attempt any deep 
cultivation for the arrowroot plant. In the case 
of the experiment mentioned, the land was sub- 
soiled and deeply ploughed, and the bulbs were 
cleaner, heavier, ard larger than tubers ever 
seen elsewhere locally, and contained more starch, 
judging by the amount of arrowroot abtained. 
Probably, it is a satisfactory and payable crop 
where the methods are modern and complete, not 
crude makeshifts, especially in the matter of wash- 
ing and drying the arrowrcot. The result of this 
experimental crop would work out as follows :— 

33 tons tubers to the acre. One ton of tubers 
gave under treatment, 2 cwt. Oqrs. 16%b. 

33 tons of tubers equal 3 tons 10 ewt. 2qrs. 
24lb., which, at £14 per ton, is equal to the sum 
of £49 10s. per acre. : 

So far as Jamaica is concerned, it would all lie in 
the making of a fine enough and white enough arrow- 
root that people might try as being at least as good 
as St. Vincent or any other arrowroot iniported here 
Journal of the Jamaica Agricultuarl Society. 
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EXTRACTION OF RUBBER.—A novel process 
described recently before the Society of 
Civil Engineers of France for the extraction of 
india-rubber from the tree. The bark and roots 
are cut upand soaked in dilute sulphuric acid. 
The effect of this is to decompose the woody 
portions without affecting the india-rnbber. In 
this way a division is made between the valuable 
rubber and the rest of the bark and roots, and 
it is claimed that the rabber so produced it 
quite pure. It was stated by the author that 
1 1b. of india-rubber could be produced by the 
process ata cost of about 241.—Hnqineer. Two 
French chemists have discovered a process by 
which rubber may be obtained from Landolfia vine, 
which grows wild and Juxuriantly in all parts 
of Africa The process of tapping the Landolfia 
is impracticable, as the flow of rubber hardens too 
quickly. By the process ofiM, M, Arnand and Ver- 
neuil, the vine; is; crushed in hot water, hy which 
means all the rubber which it contains is extracted 
—Queensland Agricultural Journal, 
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OUR PEARL FIRHERIES : 
MR, SAVILLE-KENT, F.LS., F.ZS., 
TO THE RESCUE. 


We direct attention to the long and inter- 
esting letter (on page 541) with which Mr, 
Saville-Kent has favoured us by a late mail. 
It explains the circumstances under which his 
telegram was forwarded to our office ; and we 
are glad to see that he had previously ad- 
dressed the Governor, sending His Excellency 
full particulars of his capabilities and ex- 
perience with reference to the undertaking 
of an enquiry into, and, if possible, resusci- 
tation of, the Ceylon Pearl Fisheries. There 
can be no doubt of the unequalled position 
held by Mr. Saville-Kent in reference to 
exploration in this direction (Pearl-yielding 
and Pearl-shell oysters) outside of the United 
Kingdom and _ of Europe. No other scientist 
of the day—EHnglish or foreign—has had the 
same experience. This is testified to by the 
couple of elaborate and splendidly illus- 
trated folio volumes issued by Mr. Saville- 
Kent giving the result of his labours, these 
being entitled:—‘‘The Great Barrier Reef 
of Australia” (a copy of whichis in the 
Colombo Museum) and ‘‘ The Naturalist in 
Australia” (a copy of which is possessed 
by Mr. Oliver Collett, of Watawala, and 
also by ourselves). We suppose that the 
scientific world fully admit the great value 
of these two books. and of the prolonged 
abours, keen observations and successful ex- 
periments recorded in them in connection 
with Pearland other oysters. Why then, it 
nay be asked, was Mr. Saville-Kent’s name 
not forwarded to the Secretary of State by 
Professor Ray-Lankester? This, we think, 
is partly explained in the letter before us, 
and it is for that reason that we have 
thought it wise to give certain particulars 
which the writer intended more especially 
for our own information; but which we 
think, in Mr. Saville-Kent’s own interests, 
had much better be made known, since 
already we had heard remarks made about 
his having fallen out of sight in the scientific 
world of late years. This is explained by 
his untortunate connection with a syndicate 
started for commercial purposes to exploit 
a portion of the Australian Pearl Banks— 
which project, after much trouble and ex- 
pense to Mr. Saville-Kent, entirely collapsed 
—and also to the fact that the younger 
generation of scientists are not so _ well- 
acquainted with him and his work as were Sir 
Wm. Flower and Mr. Huxley, both, of course, 
deveased. Itseems to us that Mr. Saville- 
Kent has a plain, straightforward story to 
tell us, and that it will be a pity if his claims 
to service in the Ceylon Pearl Oyster Enquiry 
were put entirely on oneside. At the same 
time, we are by nomeans blind to the special 
qualifications and great scientific authority 
of Prefessor Herdman of Liverpool; and in 
the interests of the Colony we should feel 
quite safe if he were offered, and accepted, 
the appointment. But there are certainly 
two points to bear in mind :—(1) that Pro- 


' fessor Herdman has had no previous ex: 


perience of the Pearl-Yielding Oyster or of 
ee Fisheries outside of urope ; and (2) 
§ 


th 
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that he is not likely to be able with hia 
other engagements, to give continuous time 
or attention to the Enquiry in Ceylon. In 
other words, he cannot give up his Univer- 
sity duties which occupy, perhaps, six months 
of each year, apart from other engagements. 
It is quite possible, therefore, if Mr. 
Saville-Kent be eager for the Ceylon ap- 
pointment—as after his Australian experi- 
ence, he may well be expected to be—and will 
make known his claims in the proper quarters 
at home, as he has already done to the 
Governor of Ceylon,—that Professor Herd- 
man would himself support the appoint: 
ment, or withdraw in favour, of the gentlee 
man who has made a name as the ‘‘ Naturale 
ist in Australia.” 

It will be seen that Mr, Saville-Kent is 
prepared at once to apply his past experi- 
ence to the work required and feels san: 
guine that fisheries of the larger Australian 
mother-of-pearl oysters (which often con- 


_tain valuable pearls) could be established in 


our waters; while he hasalso dealt success: 
fully with the smaller oyster, M. imbricata, 
which is closely allied to our M. fucata, 
We have suggested the shores of the outer 
harbour at Trincomalee—or Tamblegam Bay— 
as a suitable spot for experiments in Pearl 
Oyster culture. But Mr. Saville-Kent’s 
ractised eye, inconjunction with the great 
ocal experience of Capt. Donnan, would 
speedily decide which was the best site, 
whether in the Gulf of Mannar or on the 
astern side of the island. 

It only remains to mention that if, as we 
suggested at the local Asiatic Society’s 
meeting, the Indian authorities would 
agree to join with the Ceylon Government 
in this Pearl-Oyster Enquiry and Experi- 
mental Culture, it’might be possible’ to 
secure the counsel and aid of both Professor 
Herdman and Mr. Saville-Kent,—to have 
the former as Consulting Naturalist, coming 
out for a few months each year; while 
Mr. Saville-Kent remained continuously in 
charge of the work undertaken. We think 
the interests at stake would fully warrant 
such a course. Ceylon has had as much 
revenue as R860,000 nett in one year from 
her ‘“‘harvest”” of pearl oysters, and that so 
recently as 1891; and India has also had 
handsome returns in the past; while there 
are incipient fisheries at more than one 
point, besides the Gulf of Mannar, in her 
wide-extending coast between Kurrachee and 
the Malay Peninsula. Indian trade also 
benefits by the Pearl fisheries in the Per- 
sian Gulf and any good results from the pro- 
posed Scientific Enquiry could be freely 
utilised. If his Excellency the Governor can 
only succeed in interesting Lord Curzon in 
the matter, an investigation on the wider 
and more satisfactory scale might well be 
arranged for; and there can be no doubt 
that conclusions arrived at by Professor 
Herdman and Mr. Saville-Kent in conjunc: 
tion, would be accepted by the whole scientific 
world as well as by the Governments con- 
cerned, as final—more especially as, we should 
hope, these results or conclusions would 
justify the outlay incurred by pointing to a 
revival of prosperous Pearl-oyster fisheries ig 
Gulf of Mannar and at other points, 
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IVORY CARVING IN ASSAM. 


Mr. James Donald, I.C.5., Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Golaghat, in the course of an interesting 
monograph on this subject says :—Once an im- 
portant art in the days of the Ahom rajas, ivory 
carving has since Assam came under British 
rule gradually declined. In those past times 
industry throve, the workers patronised by the 
rajas and leading men of the court reserved, as 
a return for their work, free grants of land and 
labour. In consideration for these privileges, a 
special class of workers known as Khanikars 
worked solely for the rajas, ‘Lhis would seem to 
indicate that the work in those days was much 
valued. 4 

In 1891, the census showed four ivory carvers 
in the whole of Assam, three in Kamrup, one in 
Sibsagar, while the Deputy Commissioner cf Syl- 
het now states—‘“‘ Ivory carving is a practically ex- 
tinct art now in Sylhet.” Bl 

Bringing the information up to date we might 
safely say that there is but one man in the whole 
of Assam whose occupation can be described as 
“Ivory carver,” Fizour, Mussalman, of Jorhat. 
From an important flourishing and honourable 
industry, it has, in thespace of 70 to 80 years, been 
reduced to the work of one man, and that spasmodic. 

But there are others who, while dependent for 
their living on other occupations, still possess a 
knowledge of the art. In_ the case of all, how- 
ever, the work is spasmodic, and entirely depen- 
dent on occasional orders received—generally 
from’ Europeans—which orders they do_ not 
always take the trouble to execute. The ivory 
carverin Sylhet (his principal occupation is that 
of ‘‘goldsmith”) whose speciality is fans, has re- 
ceived but oneorder for fans during the last ten 

ears. No other order has he received either from 
_ Europeans or Natives. And the others are ina 

similar position, although in the case of one or 
two more frequent demands have been made for 
. their work. ’ . 

The number of persons in Assam, who areac- 
uainted with ivory carving, may be roughly put 
own at fifty. Of these about forty depend for 
their living on agriculture, while the others have 
become carpenters or brass-workers. 

The nature of tke articles turned out depends on 
the demand. Practically the whole of the work 
done is the result of special orders, and generally 
any article ordered can be executed, The repre- 
sentative of the industry in Sylhet makes a specia- 
lity of fans, while the Jorhat worker has a pre- 
terence for salad spoons and forks and _back- 


scratchers. The latter carver, however, confines 
himself slavishly to these three articles 
and will not execute orders for other 
than these. Small boxes, paper knives; 


dice, chessmen, combs, handles for knives, um- 
brellas, &c., bracelets, rings, and models of ani- 
mals represent the general nature of the work. 
In these articles there is generally some ornamen- 
tation. Figures of animals as elephants and 
fish, and drawings of creepers and flowers, are 
common objects of ornamentation. Rubies and 
emeralds of a cheap nature adorn many articles 
as spoons, forks and bracelets and are used for 
eyes in the case of animals. Silver and _ gold, 
and brass, too are occasionally employed. In 
Fiznur’s case there is little or no variety in the 
amentation. 
ee Pee once flourished because nurtured 
and, as I haye pointed out, because not altogether 
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an optional industry. It decayed when both these 
influences ceased. It has now reached the point 
of extinction, not so much because there is no 
demand, but rather because the workers, from 
want of energy or material, haveso hidden their 
talents, that but few know of their existence.— 
Pioneer, Dec. 12. 
ee) 


PLANTING IN PERU: 
COFFEE AND OTHER PRODUCTS. 
(From a Planting Correspondent.) 


Oct. 27th, 1900. 

We are fully 4,000 feet above sea level, with a 
perfect climate ; neither wind nor great droughts to 
contend against, The roads are pretty good and 
are improving and a railway is expected to 
be laid soon to come within a short distance 
of this valley. To the Enropean markets 
we have very low freights, and as Peruvian 
coffee has taken second place in name, and first 
price in the German markets, and first place and 
first price in London, namely, an average of 70s. 
per quintal (109 to 112 Ib.) this gives general 
satisfaction. Also by this mail came from 
the Paris Exhibition—2 awards of gold medals 
to the Haciends, Za Perla and St. Olaya, 
on either side of this one. These are now in 
their sixth year, giving full crops of 1,000 
quintals. ‘This estate is in its third year, and 
great expectations may be realized if the weather 
keeps favourable, such as we now are enjoying. 
There are many questions I would like to ask, but 
especially these two :—Have you seen the results 
of the trial of Jadoo fibre, and is it sach a marvel- 
lous factor ? I would like to see a Company formed 
to take up land just here, or alorgside of the 
Peruvian Corporation. Their land is a day’s 
journey farther inland. It would open up this 
country, as labour is cheap and sufficient, and 
the Indians and Cholos are strong, healthy and 
active, and very peaceable, and with the courtesy of 
the Spaniard. Their daily pay is 50 and 60 centa- 
vos; all, or nearly all, are contracted by regular 
contractists (engauched) whose commission is 10¢ 
per tarea that they contract to work. We will 
employ from 15 to 40 men and 20 to 30 women 
during harvest. 3 

Readers of the Tropical Agriculturist might 
and it to their advantage, to come and invest in 
this neighbourhood again. 


=. —<>-—_____ 


BAMBOO MANNA. 


One of the last numbers of the Agricultural 
Ledger contains an interesting description, by Mr. 
D, Hooker, of bamboo manna, and a report by 
Mr. A. E. Lawrie, a Forest Officer in Chanda, of its 
discovery in the Central Provinces. Mr, Hooper 
points out that bamboo manna has been known for 
many years among native physicians in India, but 
the term is generally accepted to represent the 
silicious concretion found in the culms of the bam- 
boc and called banslochan or tabashir. This, he 
adds, ‘‘is a peculiar substance, and its origin is 
not satisfactorily determined. It occurs inside the 
stems of various species of bamboo, either in thin 
fragments or in masses about an inch thick, It is 
often mixed with dead insects in the stems, bub 
when calcined it becomes opaline or pure white. — 
Extraordinary properties have been attributed to : 
it, and it is said to be tonic, cooling, aphrodisiac 
and pectoral, but from its composition it would 
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appear to be quite inert asa medicinal agent. At 
aay rate, the trade in the drug has decreased within 
the last few years, and its collection by wild tribes 
is not by any means so active as it formerly was.” 
The Sanskrit name for ¢tabashir is trakkschera, or 
bark milk, an exudation on the out-ide of, whereas 
tabashir is always found inside the stem. Be- 
sides fabashir is quite tasteless, whereas the 
bark milk is sweet, so that the two substances 
are not identical, the confusion, Mr. Hooper sug- 
gests, being due, probably, to tabashir being called 
saccharon by Dioscoridesand Pliny, the substance 
to which the ancients gave this name having 
none of the properties of sugar, and being used 
in quite a different connection, especially as a 
medicine. The bark milk exudes from the modes 
of certain species of bamboo and becomes solidi- 
fied into pure sugar. Mr. Hooper adds that 
‘Indian travellers, and the most recent writers 
on the subject ot bamboo, have never recorded 
the spontaneous excretion of a substance similar 
to Manna appearing on the stem.” Mr. Lawrie, 
in his report, states that in November last the 
entire bamboo (Dendro calamus strictus) areas 
of forest for some miles along the Wardha river 
flowered, and shed ripe seed from early in Jan- 
uary, a very unusual occurrence. This seed — 
which has been known to sell for 40 to 50 seers 
per rupee while wheat was selling for 12 seers— 
was a great source of food for thousands of poor 
people during the famine, and kept them alive 
for. about three months. In February, Mr. 
Lawrie noticed that the culms of the clumps of 
bamboos growing ia poor soil in the drier por- 
tions of the forests were streaked all the way 
down with what appeared to be a white, brittle 
gum, similar to what which exudes from Odina 
Wodier, The Gonds had never seen it before, so 
Mr. Lawrie collected some, and tasting it found 
it to be perfectly sweet. ‘‘On reaching camp, I 
got hold of a number of villagers, both Gonds 
and others, and on enquiry they told me they 
had never seen or heard of this gum. I passed 
through a number of similar stretches in which 
the bamboos were covered with the gum. This 
sugary deposit only extended for about five feet 
along the culms and was entirely absent towards 
the tops. It was found both at the nodes of the 
bamboo as well as on the stems between the 
nodes.” Some of this manna was sent to Mr. 
Hooper, who found on analysis that it contained 
95:63 per cent of sugar related to, if not identical 
with, cane-sugar, was quite wholesome, and might 
with impunity be used for cooking or making 
sweetmeats in the place of ordinary sugar. Similar 
saccharine exudations are afforded by many other 
trees in the East, while three descriptions of 
manna are imported into Bombay, one obtained 
from the camelthorn, one from the tamarisk, and 
one from the shrub Cotoneaster nummularia, all 
of which growin Persia. Manna is also obtained 
from the Eucalyptus viminalis, which grows on 
the Nilgiris.—Madras Mail, Dec, 14. 


L —____—_—_ oe ___—__ 
SEYCHELLES AND MAURITIUS TRADE, 


The prosperity of the Seychelles, as is well known, © 


practically depends on vanilla, the exports of which 
to Great Britain in 1899 were valned at 873,728r, 
against 460,320r in 1898; France, 464,992r, against 
971,320r in 1898. A rough estimate places the area of 
land un@er Vanilla at about 2,000 acres. Nearly all the 
vanilla is now cured in properly constructed drying- 
rooms heated with hot air. The French method of 
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steaming the freshly picked pods has been trie 
but the boiling water process is generally adop- 
ted. In 1899 fine prepared pods fetched l6r to 
18r per pound (lrequal to 1s 4d). This year the 
price is from l4r to 16r. Green pods are now bein 
sold at 10r per one hundred pods. The Admini 
trator gives some hints concerning the method of 
planting, but similar information will be foundin re. 
cent volumes of the Chemist and Drugqgist. The exports 
of vanilla from Mauritius in 1899 were 3,709 kilos 
acainst 4,042 kilos in 1898, or a decrease of 303 kilos we 
Chemist and Druggist, Noy. 24. : 


——_ — —_-¢ > 
PROFESSOR KOCH ON MALARIA. 


FINAL REPORT ON THE GERMAN 
EXPEDITION. 
(TRANSLATED FOR THE Pioneer WITH HIS 
CONSENT. | 

On the 6th of August, 1900, we left Herberts- 
héhe (in New Guinea) for home. The North 
German Lloyd’s new line of steamers, plying 
between Sydney, New Guinea and Hongkong, 
and touching at the Caroline and Mariana Is- 
lands afforded us an opportunity of visiting these 
islands and obtaining, so far as the shortness of 
our stay permitted, a glimpse of their hygienic 
conditions. Mainly for this reason I chose this 
line for the voyage home, and was able to make 
investigations in Ponape on the 12th and 13th of 
Auguss, and in Saipan on the 17th, in which EF 
was assisted by Dr. Girschner, a medical man in 
the service of the Government. 

In Ponape (in the Cavrolines) we examined 79 
children, some of whom were from Colonia (the 
seat of the Government), the rest from six other 
places, some of which are pretty distant from 
there. In none of them did we find the swollen 
spleen and the malaria-parasites in the blood 
which are the characteristic symptoms of malaria. 
This proves beyond doubt that the island of Ponape 
is tree of malaria. A case of dysentery was said 
to have oceurred a good while ago. From what 
Dr. Girschner told me I judge that the skin- 
diseases which are so extremely frequent in the 
South Sea, and the disease called yaws, which is 
often mistaken for syphilis, play no great part in 
the island. 

In Saipan (one of the Mariana Islands) 24 
children were examined, and neither swelling of 
the spleen nor malaria-parasites were found ; 
whence we may infer that this island too is free 
of malaria. Among the many other people who 
were shown to me as suffering from syphilis, 
lupus, and leprosy there was not a single one who 
really was suffering from one of these diseases, 
Their disease was framboesia, which the English 
also call yaws. It seems to be very frequent in 
Saipan, and is extremely widely diffased in the 
South Sea. I have seen places in the Bis- 
mark Archipelago, where almost all the 
children hadit; and it is said that the children. 
of Europeans are sometimes attacked by it 
too. It is often mistaken for syphilis by non- 
medical and also by medical men, and [I 
am inclined to believe that the statements 
about the wide prevalence of syphilis in the South 
Sea and particularly in the German. Colonies 
there, are due to this fact. It is highly desir- 
able that a physician well acquainted with syp- 
hillis and diseases of the skin (a specialist, if 
possible) be sent to German New Guinea to make 
a more exact study of these diseases, : 
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A peculiar disease was said to occur at Saipan, 
the course of which, with fever and lasting para- 
lysis of certain limbs, could not but awaken the 
suspicion that it was beriberi. Of the patients 
of this kind who were shown to me one was sufter- 
ing from hemiplegia, others from articular or 
muscular rheumatism. There was.not a single 
indubitable case of beriberi. On the wholel got 
the impression that, as the islands of Ponape and 
Sdipan are free of malaria and also of other 
tropical diseases except yaws, 
condition is very good. From Hongkong we 
wenp by the main line of the North 
German Lloyd to Suez, where we broke 
our journey, in order to make ashort stay in 
Egypt. The purpose of our visit to Egypt was 
to find some explanation of the contradictory re- 
ports about the malaria there. This purpose 
was partly gained, for we found in Alexandria 
several cases of malaria which had indubitably 
originated in or near that city, and_genuine 
toci ot endemic malaria at Heluan near Cairo and 
at. Wadi Natrun, west of the Delta, in the midst of 
the desert. According to the last news I have 
received from Stephansort, dated the 8th of 
August, the favourable state of malaria there 
described in my reports had remained unaltered. 
In order to pave the way for the repetition 
ins Germany of the experiment that succeeded 
so well in New Guinea, Professor Frosch, who 
was at one time a member of the malaria 
expedition, has visited many apparently suitable 
districts in North Germany, and made careful 
investigations with a view to ascertaining whether 
there is any malaria there. He found everywhere 
that malaria is rapidly dying out, At many 
places which used to be notoricus malariasfoci the 
disease has almost entirely vanished; at others 
(in the marshy lands on the North Sea coast for 
instance) only isolated cases occur ; nowhere 
could a malariasfocus suitable for my purposes be 
found. : i 

Under these circumstances nothing remained bub 
to conclude the work of the malaria expedition 
for the present. 
instant Profese 


Berlin, .17.—On the 15th 
Berlin, Nov the Berlin and 


sor Robert Koch spoke to 


Charlottenburg section of the German Oolo- 
nial Society on the results of the malaria 
expedition sent out by the German Em- 
ire. The meeting took place in the hall of 


the Kaiserhof (one ot the biggest hotels in Berlin), 
and consisted largely of medical men, officials of 
the Colonial Department and officers of the army 
and navy. Koch was welcomed with loud applause, 
He began by thanking the Colonial Society for 
suggesting the malaria expeditions, and then 
stated what is now known about malaria. The 
gist of his lecture was this: : 

‘The germ of malaria, first seen by Laveran, is 
an animal organism, which lives in the blood of 
the malaria-patient and is so characteristic that 
the discovery of even one such parasite in a 
person’s blood justifies the opinion that he has 
malaria. There isa whole group of malaria-para- 
sites, and a corresponding group of malarial 
‘ diseases. Germany has two kinds of malaria, 
Italy three, and a fourth kind, tropical malaria, 
is found in the tropics. The parasite can _ live 
jong in ahuman body. Malaria reveals itself in 
a series of attacks each of which is the conse- 

uence of a fresh proliferation of germs. The 
yiolence of the attacks diminishes in the course 
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of the disease, but relapses take place, sometimes 
even after the lapse of years. The question how 
the parasites get into the blood used to be 
answered in several very different ways. Now 
it is known that they are conveyed from one 
human body to another by gnats. This discovery 
is due to an observation of Ross, who demon- 
strated that the germs of malaria undergo a 
long process of development in the stomachs 
of. gnats. The microscope shows that the deve- 
loped germs meet in the  poison-gland 
of the gnat. When a gnat sucks a hnman being’s 
blood it empties its poison-gland, and thus intro- 
duces the parasites into his blood. In August, 
1898, a German expedition was sent to ltaly to 
test Ross’s statements, and was soon able to con- 
firm them. It was also ascertained that the 
apparently different Italian forms of malaria are 
really one, that Italian malaria is identical with 
tropical malaria, and that, apart trom quartian 
and tertian which occur among ourselves there 
really is only one form of malaria, namely tropical 
malaria. 

In the spring of 1899 the German expedition 
went to Italy again, and took up its abode at 
Grosset, in the Tuscan Maremmae. Spring was 
chosen, because it is in spring that malaria 
breaks out afresh in Italy. At first there were 
few cases, and these were relapses of cases ef 
the year before. Not till the weather became 
warmer did the first fresh cases occur, but then 
their number increased very rapidly. They were 
uncommonly severe too, but tle patients were 
taken to the hospital so promptly that the system- 
atic treatment with quinine could begin in good 
time, and consequently the number of deaths was 
comparatively small. In autumn, after raging 
for four months, the malaria died out. Now, 
why is it that no fresh cases of malaria occur 
in Italy in winter, though there are gnats 
there in winter too? The reason is _ that 
the real home of malaria-germs is the body of 
a malaria-patient; they winter there. But 
the human body is not only the real home of 
malaria-parasites, it is also their only home, In the 
blood of monkeys, birds, and bats, indeed, orga- 
nisms strongly resembling malaria-parasites are 
found, but closer examination shows that they 
differ from them. That the malaria-parasite 
thrives only in the human body is also proved by 
the fact that malaria is not transferable to an- 
thropomorphous apes. The way in which malaria 
is propagated is this : a human being with malaria- 
parasites is stung by a gnat, which thus imbibes — 
malaria-germs, which then develop in it, and are 
introduced into the blood of another person whom 
it stings. The anopheles is the chief bearer of 
malaria-parasites, but it is probable that other 
kinds of gnats (the pulex for instance) play a part 
in the business. It follows that in the battle 
with malaria the point of attack must be the 
malaria-patient. 

The expedition then went to Java, and from 
there to New Guinea. Notwithstanding the 
great resemblance between the physical and 
biological conditions of those two islands, they 
differ most strikingly. Wherever you go in 
Java you see the fruits of prosperous human 
labour ; in New Guinea hardly a trace of it. 
But the history of Java teaches that New 
Guinea too may be made to blossom like the 
rose, All that is necessary is the judiciously 
managed colonisation of the country, and the 
ouly hindrance (but it isa most formidable one) 
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is‘malaria, which sweeps away men, women, and 
children, One most important hint for the 
eombating of malaria is furnished by the diss 
covery made by the expedition in New Guinea 
that malaria is at bottom a children’s disease. If 
you examine the children at a place where 
malaria is endemic, you find every one of them 
under the age of two suffering from malaria. In 
the older children, up to the age of ten, malaria 
fale are found but not so frequently. The 
est way to ascertain whethera place has malaria 
is‘ to examine the children. This method was 
employed in New Guinea and in the neighbouring 
islands, and it was found that there is only one 
point on the coast free of malaria, and that some 
of the islands are free, others not. The com- 
bating of malaria must begin with the children, 
but itis also of paramount importance to attack 
all mild or latent cases. The latent cases play 
the same part in the combating of malaria a3 in 
the combating of cholera. 

That this is not mere theory was signally 
proved by a practical experiment made by the 
expedition on the plantations at Stephansort. Of 
the 700inhabitants 137 were ill of malaria and all 
but a few isolated cases were cured. Special 
attention was paid to all new born and newly 
arrived children. Thosechildren arrived remained 
in. good health, whereas till then it had been im- 
possible to keep children alive there. The ex- 
periment which succeeded there on a small scale 
will succeed elsewhere on a large, The great 
decrease of malaria in Germany is significant in 
this connection. The draining of the swamps 
alone does not account for it. Gnats, and in 
particular the various kinds of anopheles, are 
everywhere to be found. The real reason is that 
quinine has become accessible even to the poor. 
In. the marshy Jands of North-West Germany 
everybody now keeps quinine in his house, but 
thirty years ago a doctor had to think twice 
before prescribing quinine for a poor patient. 
The dying out of malaria in Germany is strikingly 
reflected in the statistics of the army. In 1869 
the number of cases in the army was 13,500, in 
1879 9,000, in 1889 1,500, and in 1896 only 230. 

How is it with other proposals for the com- 
bating of malaria? One of them is to annihilate 
the gnats. Here and there perhaps this may be 
done by: pouring petroleum into swamps, but on 
a great scale it is impracticable. Another pro- 
posal is to protect people against gnats by means 
of ‘ethereal oils ; but the effect of such oils lasts 
only-a short time, Another means of protection 
is the mosquito-net ; but such nets are seldom 
worn after sunset, and they often let mosquitoes 
through. The mosquito-proof house is open to 
similar objections. All attempts to confer im- 
munity from malaria have hitherto failed. The 
prophylactic treatment with quinine, on the 
other hand, is of value, but it cannot be carried 
out general!y and long. 

How, then is malaria to be combated in our 
colonies? We must send out medical men trained 
to work with the microscope, and follow the 
example of the Dutch Colonial administration in 
giving the people quinine gratis. The first thing 
necessary is to send some medical men, es- 
pecially to New Guinea and South-West Africa, 
as malaria-doctors. This measure, based on the 
new knowledge we have gained of the manner 
in which malaria spreads, would afford the _pro- 
spect of our getting the upperhand of malaria 
ere long in the colonies, which is the preliminary 
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condition of their prosperity. Professor Koach’s 
lecture was received with loud applause and 
Professor Gerhardt (one of the medical luminaries 
of Berlin) delivered a short speech, in which he 
praised Koch as an investigator whoj not only 
-trought new facts to light, but also taught how 
to turn them to practical account.—Pioneer, 


Dec. 23. 
—_—___3_______. 


THE DATE PALM IN SOUTH ALGERIA. 


I have been reading a little pamphlet in French 
on the cultivation of the Date Palm in South 
Algeria by the Agriculture and Industrial Society 
of South Algeria. They have been exhibiting dates, 
and also Hau-de-vie made from dates at the Paris 
Exhibition. As the French mode of cultivation may 
interest anyone in India who may be inclined to 
try date plantations, I give herewith a translation 
of their method. 

The pamphlet says that when date seeds are sown 
they produce a preponderance of males and in- 
ferior varieties, although sometimes new varieties 
occur. Enpassant one might note that the trees 
which now produce the finest dates in the world 
could not have originated except from seeds. In 
Algeria they plant the offsets of the best sorts of 
secure the same kind of fine date trees. ‘Phe nativte 
plant their offsets out at once, but this method 
gives usually only 40 to 45 per cent that 
strike and grow. The South Algerian Society have 
adopted another method, which is the following :— 
They plant the offsets in manured soil in pote 
about 15 inches in diameter and as deep. Then 
they plunge the pots in a nursery, where they can 
be easily tended and irrigated. When they root, 
they are lifted out of the pots with their ball of 
roots, and planted in the form of a plantation. 
While the tree are growing, they take catch-cropa 
from between the rows, such as lucerne, barley and 
other low crops. Great attention is paid to the date 
palma by regular irrigation from artesian wells. By 
this method of striking the offsets, they secure from 
90 to 95 per cent of rooted plants. Their best sort is 
called deglet nour. They have also what are called 
dry dates, I suppose similar to those brought down 
to India by Afghan traders under the name of 
chohara, The latter sorts never ripen into the trans- 
parent sweetmeaty sorts, such as those we see in 
the London shops. E Bonavia, “uD. 


London, 28th Nov. 1900.—Indian Gardening. 
em — 
DR. WATT’S LATEST ON TEA PESTS. 


Dr. Geo. Watt, Reporter on Economic Pro- 
ducts to the Government of India, who, with Mr. 
Harold H Mann, has been on a tour through the 
tea districts, has returned to Calcutta, and has 
brought away with him a very large mass of 
material in the shape of specimens of pests and 
blights which attack the tea bush, and which 
will require much time and labour to investigate 
and ideutify. Dr. Watt's Pests and Blights of 
the Tea Plané will have to be revised and con- 
siderably enlarged after he has worked up all the 
specimens he has brought away with him. It 
should be noted that the specimens he has now 
brought with him, and which are being added 
to almost daily by Mr. Mann (who is still touring 
in the tea districts) are nearly all new. During 
Dr. Watt's travels among the tea gardens of 
Assain he found himself on one estate on which 
a certain kind of caterpillar was devastating the 
entire garden. The Manager told him that he 
had been capturing these caterpillars at the rate 
of ecght “Acme” chestsful every day, and on 
counting up his bag, found he had slaughtered 
2,700,000 of them! Had he not done this little 
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bit of. shikarring on his. own account, he would, 
at a moderate computation, have had to contend 
against 90,000,000. of these pests next year, with 
the ‘result that his tea bushes would have been 
wiped out, and would have gone to manure the 
land, on which they stood, The caterpillar is 
a peculiarly destructive one, and cunning, for it 
builds itself a round cocoon of the size and 
shape of an ordinary marble, and buries it in the 
soil, where it remains, and comes out in due 
course as a moth, which in its turn lays its eggs, 
which: hatch out into the tittle caterpillars. Dr. 
Watt ‘has brought away a number of these marble 
cocoons; and is cultivating them in the soil in 
which he found them, and will thus be able to 
study their life-history. Dr. Watt also found 
the little brown bug, that devastated the Ceylon 
coffee bushes, on a jungle creeper. The bug has 
commenced to attack the tea bush, and we have 
now. to learn what it will do if allowed to in- 
creased and multiply... It is as destructive to 
tea as it proved itself to coffee. Truly, the tea 
bush is’ proving itself a veritable host to all 
sorts and conditions of insect and fungoid pests ; 
yet it flourishes and ‘‘over-produc:ion” is the 
watch-word of tea men just at present. There 
is yet another interesting discovery made by Dr. 
Watt. He has found that several of the scale 
insects are attacked by certain fungi, and killed. 
He thinks that in such eases the fungi should 
be:employed to inoculate the, scale insects, and 
thus destroy them. He is {therefore making 
cultures of these fungi, and we may expect some 
nterésting results from his  investigations.— 
Indian Gardening and Planting, Dec. 20. 


~ RUBBER AND ITS PRODUCERS. 


We direct attention to another interesting 
lettér from Mr. Godefroy-Lebeuf of Paris, on 
this subject. Our correspondent writes won- 
derfully goodEnglish,—we only wish we could 
write French as well—and if he would only 
make. all botanical and unusual terms very 
clear, the printers would rejoice in his letters. 
The bark we: sent him from a planter, we 
understood to be from young ‘‘ Para” 
trees?—but we may learn more about this. 
Meantime, there is a good deal of interesting 
information in the letter before us; and in 
regard to the ““Sapium” we quote as follows 
from the ‘‘ Treasury of Botany ” :— 

Saprrum.—A genus containing about a score of trees 
or shrubs of the order Euphorbiacew, found in the 
tropics of both hemispheres, and all of them yielding 
a wilky juice, which in some is very acrid and even 
poisonous. Lhe leaves resemble those of the willow, 
the poplar, or the laurel, and at their point of union 
withthe stalk are furnished with two round glands; 
while the small greenish flowers are disposed in ter- 
minal spikes, the lower portion bearing the fertile, 
the upper the sterile flowers. 

S. indicum, a widely distributed eastern species, is 
known under the name of Boroo, where, according to 
Mr. Motley, the leaves are largely used for dyeing and 
staining rotang of a dark colour, The acrid milky 
juice produces a burning sensation like that from a 
capsicum. The young fruit is acid and eaten as a 
condiment, while at the same time the fruit is one of 
the ingredients used for poisoning alligators. The 
ripefruits are woody trilobed capsules, about an inch 
across, with three cells, and one oily seed in each. 


The Milkwood of Jamaica, 8. laurifolium, receives 
its: name from the milky juice which abounds in the 
stem, and isa source of annoyance to sawyers and 
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others when the wood is green, S, salicifolium affords 
in Paraguay a bark which is used instead of that of 
oak for tavning, Most modern anthors unite this 
genus with Stillingia, from which there are no reliable 
characters to distinguish it, 


If anything is to be done with ‘‘Chone- 
morpha” for rubber purposes, we may be 
sure the Director of our Botanic Gardens 
will see to it :— 


CHonEMorrHA—A genns of Apocynaces, closely 
allied to Echites, and differing from it principally in 
the funnel shaped corolla. The species are, moreover, 
Indian not American. The root and leaves of O, 
malabarica, a plant of Malabar, are used medicinally 
by the natives 


———— SS 


FIBRE EXTRACTION, 


Bahamas—The factory for extracting and preparing 
the fibre of the pita plant or agave sisalsna contains 
machinery driven by an oil or gas engine and the 
press for baling. The machine is placed at one 
of the extremities of the building with free commu- 
nication to the outside, where there is a mound or 
raised stand from which the operator feeds the 
machine, a continuous thin stream of water being 
conducted to and flowing into the machine, so that 
the fibre is washed clean during the process. of 
extraction. The leaves are carried by strong ‘‘grip” 
chains to large scutching wheels, which have brass 
knives passing across the periphery, and these knives 
scrape the vegetable matter from the fibre against 
brass or wood curves. At the other end of the 
machine, and inside the factory an operator is seated 
to receive the fibre as it emerges white and clean 
and from thence it is carried by other working 
hands to the outside, and is there hung ont to dry 
in the sun across posts and rails erected for the 

urpose. When thoroughly dried, the fibre is brought 

ack to the factory and packed in bales by means of a 
press exactly similar to a wool press, care being taken 
to turn in the ends of the fibre so as to give a smooth 


‘exterior surface to the bale when it is turned out of 


the press. Uniformity in weight is not attempted, 
they vary from 350 lb. to 500 lb. The maximum 
capacity of the best machine is about one ton of fibre 
per day. The following is a list of the machines 
which are or have been in general use :—Prieto.—A ma- 
chine made in Barcelona and in usein Yucatan. Todd. 
—An American patent. Several of these machines are 
in use in the Bahamas; it may be consider fairly 
satisfactory, but not so good as the Villamor, of 
which patent there is‘one in use in the Island of New 
Providence. V2illamor.—A better machine than the 
Todd in the amount of work done, andis not sa 
liable to break down. It is an American machine, 
but is not being made at present. It has hitherto 
been used a great deal in Yucatan. Torvella—A 
machine made by the same American firm that 
brought out the Villamor. The Torvella is now 
replacing the Villamor in Yucatan, and is very 
highly esteemed there: Stephens or Theband.—This 
is a large and expensive American machine. It is 
reported that a new machine is coming out on g 
new principle and probably cheaper.—Colonial Office 
Report from the Bahamas. 


ee 


TUBACCO CULTIVATION IN JAFFNA.—In some 
places the planting of the fragrant weed has com- 
menced, while in others the preparing of the soil 
and manuring it are going on preparatory to 
planting. All kinds of manures have gone upcon- 
siderably invalue. The area which will be under 
tobacco cultivation this time will be much larger 
than it was in previous years.—Hindu Organ, 
Dec. 19. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC CULTURE OF TEA AND 
y ITS CRITICS. 

It is extremely like ‘“‘ teaching ones grand- 
mother how to suck eggs,” to find our 
evening contemporary attempting to instruct 
veteran planters and visiting agents in the 
rudiments of their profession! The process 
also of trying to discredit and repress 
scientific cultivation in respect of our Tea 
planting industry, so frequently attempted 
in the same columns, bears a close resem- 
blance to Dame Partington’s vain attempts 


to drive back the Atlantic! Cultivation 
according to scientific principles is  ack- 
nowleged to be the only means to main- 
tain and render permanent—rather than to 
injure or destroy—an agricultural industry. 
The existence of Rothamstead and_ the _life- 
history of Sir John Lawes and Sir Henry 
Gilbert testify to this fact, and it is eminently 
satisfactory to know that Mr. Joseph Fraser 
has returned from his visits to Rothamstead 
and from interviews with the greatest agri- 
' cultural authorities of the age with a clearer 
ae of ‘the principles and means to be 

ollowed ; but without any conviction as to 
mistakes in the past, such as Mr. G. A. 

albot supposed he had discovered. It is 
abundantly evident that tea on_ old coffee 
land may as well be abanaoned if it is not 
liberally supplied with fertilizers and nutri- 
ment; while it is quite as evident that 
‘tea on many younger estates with poor 
soil, must be aided judiciously and scientific- 
ally if its heart is to be maintained. 

That means the use of “ forcing manures ” 
according to the ordinary but ignorant 
critic. ‘Give a dog a. bad name and you 
may at once hang him” is the equivalent 

“vulgar adage. But by following scientific 
teaching and at the same time watching 
the result of experiments—‘‘ science. with 
practice” in other words—the planter can 
settle for himself what is best for his 
plantation, his tea bush and his. pocket. 
This is exactly what has been done, for 
instance, on-Damboolagalla and Pitakande. 
These estates are, we suppose, open for 
inspection—we write without any communi- 
cation from Mr. Fraser who has a far 
greater stake in the permanent health and 
_ prosperity of the Ceylon Tea Industry than 
most.of his critics, and who has. verified 
again and again the. truth of the adage that 
. “the proof of the pudding is,:in the eating 
thereof,” while he can show his tea to be 
in better heart. and greater vigour now 
than when he commenced his operations. 

But does all this not mean an encourage- 
ment to overproduction, and especially to 
the overproduction of cheap. teas? We 
answer by enquiring who can be. more. in- 
terested in .doing the right thing for him- 
self, or for his.employers or Directors, than 
the average Ceylon planter. He is by no 


means the:shortsighted worker or downright . 


{-jdiot that some people would think him: to 
' ‘be. Last year, it -—paid well to manufac- 
“ture an abundance of tea of a cheap grade; 
pnd this year the same course being fol- 
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lowed, a similar good return might, have 
been experienced, were it not that Indian 
planters (see the editorial from a_ Calcutta 
authority. we gave yesterday) abandoned 
their usual course and, thinking to follow 
the example of Ceylon, rushed at the supply 
of cheap teas, so that the market was en- 
tirely overdone, and the finer teas have 
become scarce in proportion to demand, 
Now, there.is the risk of another swing of 
the pendulum; but the average Ceylon 
planter has a level head and he will give 
due consideration to the best course for him 
to pursue as to “plucking” and ‘*manu- 
facture,” while keeping up cultivation and 
utterly ignoring the ignorant or prejudiced 
ery about ‘‘forcing manures.” Even for 
returns of 450 to 600 lb. an acre, Ceylon tea 
requires a regular supply. of fertilizers if 
the bushes are to be kept in heart and not 
worn out prematurely, and we suppose not 
all the critics in the world—even. though 
led by a contemporary who knows nothing 
of planting and. backed by Mr. G,. A. Talbot 
—would keep the Directors and Manager of 
Mariawatte—to. take only one instance— 
from following the same course of liberal 
cultivation which they have proved. to, be 
right, as well as'successful, in giving hand- 
some financial returns, for the past eighteen 
years; and we trow that in point of health 
and vigour, Mariawatte tea will compare 
with any in the island ? 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE RISK OF 
OVER-PRODUCTION. 


The proceedings of the Planters’ Associa’ 
tion in Kandy last month may for once 
be criticised by onlookers as more of ‘aca- 
demic than of practical interest. ‘“ What is 
the use,” we may be told, ‘‘of agitating for 
the removal or reduction of an Imperial 
duty when Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has 
just been assuring a Deputation that there 
was more likelihood of it being increased 
rather than reduced ?” Nevertheless, we con- 
sider Mr. Metcalfe (whom we congratulate on 
a first appearance and an able maiden speech), 
Mr, Westland and_ their supporters. most 
amply justified in the course they have pur- 
sued. In the first place, the very best way to 
destroy the least chance of an increase in the 
tea duty is to send on Saturday’s Resolution 
urging a reduction ; and in the second place, 
even in the present House of Commons, we are 
not sure if the question of reduction were taken 
up on next Budges by some good speaker 
and leader, that the division would’ not 
show a very respectable if not considerable 
minority. But most important of all is it 
to begin an agitation now, and to continue 
it at intervals, if fruit is to be borne in 
the Budget of fifteen months hence, or in 
March 1902’ when the impost should be re- 
cues not to 4d, but to 3d per Ib. So mote 
it be. ; 

But now to turn from _ the ‘speeches 
given elsewhere with their serious tone. as 
to the risk of over-production and of non- 
paying prices, we direct attention to the 

liverance of the Chairman of the Planters’ 

L 
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Association as to the bestremedy for anad- 
mitted evil, which is contained in the letter he 
has addressed to us (see page 544). This letter 
will be read with the greatest possible interest 
both here and in India, It proposes a heroic 
measure, and Mr. Rosling deserves a high 
degree of credit for coming forward at 
this juncture with what must be regarded 
as a self-denying ordinance. For, we think 
there will be no difference of opinion as to 
the greater part of any loss falling on 
the higher districts and estates if Mr. 
Rosling’s proposal takes effect. In many 
of the older and lower districts, it is 
not too much to say that in a number 
of cases, not 10 but 20 per cent of the 
cultivated area might well be given a rest 
with advantage to the purse of the pro- 

rietor; while even with the present re- 
Aiced grade of prices, ten per cent less of 
plucking in the higher districts must mean 
a real loss in itself to owners. Still, there 
are cases where ‘“‘the common good” calls 
for united action, and it is very commend- 
able that the Chairman of the Association 
should make himself the mouthpiece of the 
community and come forward with a pro- 
osal to deal with an admitted evil, which 
is practicable and sufficient on the face of 
it, if only unanimity and a sense of honour 
in its support could be calculated on to 
prevail throughout the Tea Districts of India 
as well as of Ceylon. There lies the See em 
Did the issue depend on Ceylon alone, Mr. 
Rosling could make quite sure at once of 
his 80—nay 90-per cent. But how is it 
possible, in view of past experience, to expect 
any such result in the case of India? Surely, 
a far simpler demand on the Indian tea 
garden owners was the call for subscriptions 
to the fund for winning new countries to the 
consumption of their teas. But although 
this has been pressed year after year in the 
most urgent fashion and by incontroversible 
arguments, have 80 per cent. of the owners 
been gathered in as supporters of the Fund? 
We trow not. We doubt if one-half, or at 
most 60 per cent, of the estate owners have 
responded; and that would lead us to fear 
an even less proportion of responses to the 
present appeal. Nevertheless, we think it 


only reasonable and prudent that such an 


appeal should be made. If the failure be as 
we fear, in India, it will more and more show 
where the blame lies of doing nothing to pre- 
vent acrisis. First, Indian proprietors have 
never moved as they might and ought to 
secure the imposition of a Téa Cess after the 

attern set in Ceylon. Secondly, they have 
“failed to subscribe voluntarily to a Fund, 
the utility and advantage of which have 
been universally admitted; and now, thirdly 
let us see what they have to say to Mr. 
Rosling’s appeal ? To bring it formally 
before the Calcutta Tea Association and the 
various district bodies throughout India, 
would it not be well tor the appeal to bear 
the imprimatur (as a passed Resolution, say) 
of the parent Planters’ Association in 
Ceylon. Perhaps, this is Mr. Rosling’s in- 
tention and that his letter in the first 
instance is put forward as a ‘‘feeler,” to 
educe the opinions of representative men 
-_ gapong the planters ? 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


Mr. SAVILLE-KENT’s recent address at 
the Royal Colonial Institute in regard to 
Westralian Pearl Oysters and Pearl Shell 
and other Fisheries is given in full on an- 
other page, and makes good and interesting 
reading. We havea letter by this mail in re- 
gene to the Ceylon Pearl Fisheries from Mr, 

tanley Gardiner, the Naturalist from Cam- 
bridge University, who has done so much 
work in regard to coral reefs, etc., in the 
South Seas, Maldives, etc. It will appear-in 
an early issue. 

VOLATILE OILs.—We have received with 
the compliments of the world-wide-known 
firm of Messrs. Schimmel & Co., Leipzig, a 
copy of a beautifully-printed, well-bound 
volume * on this subject. There are several 
maps indicating the pathways of commerce 
(grocery and spices especially) in ancient, 
middle age and modern times. There is also 
a map of Sicily and Calabria showing the 
Districts of Production of Orange, Lemon 
and Bergamot Essences in Southern Italy, 
Calabria and Sicily. There is a chapter on *‘the 
Oils of Ceylon (Cinnamon), oil of Cinnamon 
leaves and root’’ and of course the oils from 
grasses—citronella oil, ete.—are largely dealt 
with, a map of our Southern Province with 
the Citronella Oil Districts being given. 

* The Volatile Oils, by E. Gildemeister, Leipzig, 
and F. RK. Hoffman, Berlin, written under the auspices 
of the firm of Schimmel & Co., Leipzig. Authorized 
translation .by Edward Kremers, Madison, Wis. 
With four maps and numerous illustrations, Mil- 
waukee, Pharmaceutical Review Publ. Co., 1900. 


THE Sisau Inpustry IN THE BanamMas.—The Co- 
lonial Secretary of the Bahamas, reporting on the 
pita plant, or Agave sisalana of the Bahamas, says 
it is not identical with the agave, or heneguen of 
Yucatan, though closely allied to it. The henegnen 
has long been known in various West Indian islands 
as the dagger plant, and has been used for hedges 
and by the country people for making rope for 
domestic use. The Bahamas plant is sent ie un= 
known in the West Indies. Six years ago it was 
imported to St. Kitts, and was planted in the island 
of Anguilla, where there were large areas of waste 
land. It is not known when it was introduced to 
the Bahamas; it is certain that it is not indige- 
nous there. It is superior to the Yucatan plant, 
and in the hands of Bahamas planters gives fibre 
of better quality and greater market value, while 
possessing all the powers heneguen to withstand 
drought, its hardihood, immense fecundity, and small 
demands on the labour and care of the grower. The 
name Sisal seems to be derived from the port in 
Yucatan from which heneguen was formerly ex- 
ported. The Bahamas plant is of a darker green 
hue, and there are no thorns along the edges of 
the leaf, but in other respects it resembles the 
Yucatan variety. The most suitable land in the 
Bahamas is that called coppice land, which is 
chiefly vegetable mould deposited over soft limestone 
on which the plant feeds largely. After four years’ 
fromth. or less in very favourable conditions the 
eaves are fit for cutting. They weigh from 1 lb to 
24 1b, and are scraped by machives which take off 
all the vegetable matter, leaving only the fibre, 
which emerges white and clean and is hung out 
across posts and rails to dry in thesun. When tho- 
roughly dried it is placed under pressure and packed 
in bales 3501lb to 5001b in weight, and is then 
ready for export. The quantity of the fibre exported 
last year from the Bahamas amounted to 1,358,682 
lb., valued at £16,942. There are about 14,400 acres 
under the plant, and factories for extracting the 


fibre axq on al! the small estates London Limes, 
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REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF TECHNI- 
CAL TESTS OF THREE PLANKS SUP- 
PLIED BY THE GCVERNMENT OF 
CEYLON TO THE IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTE. 


(In continuation of the report published in the 
Imperial Institute Journal, Vol. Vi., p. 1v4. By 
Herbert Stone, Esq., F.L.S., one of the Lapert 
Referees of the Institute ) 


DEL. Artocarpus nobilis, Thw. A large tree 
belonging to the Artocarpacee or Nettle and 
Bread-fruit tribe, confined to Ceylon. There is 
another Indian tree bearing the vernacular name 
of Dél, i.e. Bombax malabaricum, D.C., the 
Cotton tree, but the anatomical structure of the 
wood is so different that there can be no question 
that our sample is Artocarpus nobilis. 


The plank wasina bad condition. Decay had 
commenced in the heart and the sapwood was 

uite rotten. The heartwood, which was hardly 
dcGnasiehable from the sap except by a greater 
depth of colour, had a beautiful metallic green 
colour, which shows in vertical patches where 
the wood is hard, but, as there are alternate 
strips of hard and very soft wood, the appearance 
is not beautiful. The pores are very striking, 
being large and filled with a white substance. The 
wood saws moderately easily, but will not plane in 
any direction, as the soft parts ‘‘ pick up” in large 
furry patches with which nothing can bedone. Ib 
turns a little better but only the hard parts cut 
smooth, and the softer ones, even after being well 
glass-papered, are unsatisfactory. The same may be 
said of it when turned in the machine. A good 
finish can be obtained upon small pieces free from 
soft wood ; as the latter keeps absorbing the polish 
it is extremely troublesome and presents a poor 
appearance under the best conditions. The char- 
acteristic green colour becomes changed to yellow 
when polished. In Ceylonit is employed for furni- 
tureandcanoe-making. Weight39°31bpercubic foot, 


JAK. This is the jak-fruit tree, artocarpus 
integrifolia, Linn. A large and important tree 
belonging to the same genus as the foregoing. It 
is cultivated in India generally, except in the 
north. The wood is used for carpentry boxes, 
and furniture, and is exported to Europe for 
cabinet work, turning and brush-backs (Gamble). 
It yields a yellow dye which is used to dye 
priests’ robes. I have not heard of its use in 
England and presume it has not succeeded in 
gaining a footing in our market. If the pre- 
sent sample is a fair one it scarcely appears 
to merit a place among furniture woods, though 
it might have other virtues which would make 
it useful for building or engineering work. This 
wood works in almost every respect like Del, 
but not quite so bad. Before going into the 
question of its scientific name [ was much struck 
by the similarity in the working of the two, 
and suspected their relationship, The colour of 
jakwood is brown, otherwise its structure and phy- 
sical characters are very much like those of Del. 


The sample plank was very sound both as re- 
gards decay and cracks. The wood, according 
to Watts, is of a yellow or yellowish brown 
colour darkening on exposure. He considers it 
one of the handsomest furniture woods of India, 
an opinion which is scarcely borne out by our 
ppecimens, Weight 38°5 lb, per cubie foot, 
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SATIN-wooD. Chloroxylon Swietenia, D.C. A 
moderate sized tree of the Mahogany Family 
(Meliacee) growing abundantly in Central and 
Southern India, the Deccan, Ceylon and Coro- 
mandel. Thisis so well known in Hngland that ib 
is almost superfluous to enter into detail concern- 
ing it, unless the sample planks are more charac- 
teristic of the Ceylon-grown Satinwood than of 
East India Satinwood generally. 

There were three planks of this species. Two 
were of a biight canary yellow colour with the 
characteristic smell of coconut when being sawn, 
sound and in good condition ; the third, a badly 
shattered plank,.was rich yellow in colour and had 
a less agreeable smell. Although there was no 
other evidence of decay I conclude that this 
latter plank was partly gone. Allthree planks 
cut up readily and well with the saw, but planed 
execrably, worse even than Del, the soft bands 
being very broadand rough. It yielded, however, 
to glass-paper, and smoothed fairly well. The 
wood turned very well indeed by hand and machine, 
and took an excellent polish without trouble. 
Compared with the Satin-woods commonly met 
with here, these samples are decidedly inferior ‘to 
either the East India (2s commonly known) or 
Tamil Satin-wood, having none of the beautiful 
mottle or fire of these, but it is very much like the 
West India wood. According to Watts it is very 
durable and stands well under water. The Pera- 
deniya bridge of Ceylon, which has a single span 
of 205 feet, is made of this wood. Weight 56°5 Ib. 
per cubic foot. ; 

It is much to be regretted that more care was 
not exercised in selecting and seasoning these 
specimens. If anexamination of a species of timber 
is inteuded to assist possivle users in the choice of 
woods for special purposes, it is a matter of 
primary importance that the samples should be 
average specimens, sound and in good condition 
when felled, and treated with the utmost care 
possible, having regard to the peculiarities of each 
species. Some will stand exposure to sun or damp 
which may be ruinous to others, and I strongly 
suspect that when these various series were gob 
together they were practically subjected to identical 
conditions, hence the large pruportion of decayed 
or shaken logs. Except in the case of those which 
have been reported sound, the tests merely 
amount to a criticism of a number of individual 
logs which may not have the least bearing upon 
the timber they represent. I trust .that if the 
agents of any of our Colonial Governments have 
similar tasks to perform in future they will 
observe this simple rule :—Let the timber be pro- 
perly seasoned before it is shipped.—Imperial 
Institute Journal. 

a 
PLANTING IN NYSSALAND., 


(By Mr. Henry Brown.) 
DIFFERENT PRODUCTS. 


There are several products well suited for cultiva: 
tion in B, C. A., other than coffee, such as sugar, 
tobacco, arrowroot, ginger, turmeric, cotton, 
chillies, ete. These I dispose of (although they 
may pay very well) because the land requires to 
be prepared for them every time a new crop is 
required, and they are not permanent products, 

From what 1 know of eacao cultivation, and 
judging from the appearance of the solitary plant 
as faras I kuow in existence in B. O. A, at 
Lauderdale estate, Mlanje, this tree is not tg 
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succeed well in Nyasaiand. The plant at Lauder- 
dale is now about five years old, about four feet 
high, with a diameter of about tiivee feet. A cacao 
tree in its proper climate should be from six to 
eight feet in height with a spread of branches about 
five or six feet and in partial bearing at five years 
of age. For cacao Nyasaland has too greatextyvemes 
of cold and heat tothrive well. During the winter 
months the tree looks wretched and suffers much 
from cold and during the dry season from Septem- 
ber to December the air appears too dry for the 
tree to flower freely or set any fruit. 

Cinchona being a drug the market can be 
flooded any day, and the price reduced to a non- 
paying level. 

Rubber. —Ié is long before the tree yields enough 
to pay and a cheap substitute is likely to be found 
which will reduce the price, 

Vanilla and Pepper.—Although permanent occu- 
piers of the land the consumption is limited, and 
they for various reasons are better suited to 
native gardens or small cultivators. 

For the reasous given above I select tea as the 
most suitable product other than coffee for the 
consideration of planters, as it is in my opinion 
the best suited for European cultivation, being 
a permanent occupier of the land. Consumption 
is likely to keep pace with the production and the 
price cannot go below that which will yield a 
profit to the cu'tivator ; otherwise the production 
must be reduced, when the natural consequence 
‘of higher prices would ensue ag it is consumed by 
the masses. 

The general opinion of planters whom I have 
met in B.C. A. is that tea requires a heavier raia- 
fall than we have here. ‘Vo dispel this idea, 


however, I would point out that tea has awider 


range of cultivation and can be grown under more 
varied conditions of climate than any other pro- 
duct. Further, tea is grown as far north as the 
Caucasus in Russia and in Natal, our near neigh- 
bour in the South, and in both countries the 


~eultivation of the plant has passed the experi- 


‘months 


mental stage. 
“Natal where tea bas been successfully grown 


’has a similar rainfall to the drier parts of Nyasa- 


Jand, viz., from 40 to 48 inches per annum. In 
winter the temperature is at 6 a.m. from 50 to 
56 degrees Fahr, and at 11 a.m. rises to 80 and 
‘84 degrees. In summer at sunrise 64 degrees to 


970 degrees are registered and at 11 a.m. 92 to 


96 degrees, which is very similar to our own 
climate. Some of the Indian districts where 
tea pays well have a very limited rainfall and 
badly distributed, as there are four to five 
during which no rain falls at all. 
From official reports in the following tea dis- 
tricts the average for five years is as follows :— 
Dhubri, 70°37 ; Ganhabong 59 26 inches and Now- 
gong 77°68. 

The elevation at which tea can be grown is 
from sea, level to 5,000 and 6,000 feet. At extreme 
elevations a comparatively dry climate is an 


- advantage, 


A period of rest for tea such as some of the 


‘Indian districts, Natal and Nyasaland have during 


thecold season (three to four months), when prun- 


. 4ng can be done, is considered beneficial. 


Experience of tropical agriculture in other coun- 
tries as well as here should lead one to the con- 
yiction that B.C.A., judging from its soil and 
climate, is more suited tobe a tea than a coffee- 


producing country chiefly because thereis a very 


limited area fit for coffee growing. Coffee requires 
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either primeval forest or very rich virgin soil to 
prove a paying investment, with even greater 
advantages in cheap jand and Jabour than we 
possess, . . . « Anysoil in B.C,A. thatwould 
produce leaf may be reckoned good cnough for 
tea. Tea does not suffer much from weeds and 
bad cultivation. Lhave known tea clearings aban- 
doned fora year or more and when cleaned up 
the tea seemed to have grown apace with the 
scrub and had only to be cutdown and the flushes 
plucked asif nothing had happened to retard its 
growth. Indeed I see nothing to hinder Nyasa- 
land from taking a place amongst the tea-producing 
countries of the world. 


a 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


SHAREHOLDERS AND Terre GrriEvANcEs.—We have 
received a letter from an Indian subscriber of many 
years standing who, iu calling attention to the apathy 
prevailing amongst sharebolders in tex companies, and 
advocating certain reforms in the management of 
these concerns incidentally frames an indictment 
against the agency system. His charges amount to 
this—viz., that owing to the apathy of shareholders 
who fail to attend meetings, those who have the 
financial control of tea companies are able to do as 
they please. He quotes an instance in India where 
managing agents have charged commission upon 
gross expenditure, have supplied stores which were 
not ordered, while drawing agency salaries and 
directors’ fees. He asks how long shareholders will be 
content to suffer these things. So far as the apathy 
of shareholders is concerned, we may remark that 
when joint stock companies are prosperous share- 
holders in them are usually indifferent about details, 
accepting their dividends as a matter of course and 
taking very little interest in the proceedings whieh led 
up tothe profitable result and we fear, caring less. 
When times are bad they clamour for reforms, condemn 
the management and are generally on the rampage. 
Shareholders in tea companies are not exceptionalin 
this respect as some directors can testify and they 
can cry out about over-capitalisation and false pro- 
mises with sufficient empbasis to create an impres- 
sion. There are some things in connection with the 
tea enterprise which certainly need reforming. 
If we may judge by correspondence in the Indian 
and Ceylon newspapers the condition of the industry 
demands numerous reforms, but so far we have seen 
few practical suggestions on the subject. Amongst 
such reforms should certainly be included the efface- 
ment of all managing officials who act in the manner 
described by our correspondent. But we presume 
that he does not imply that the abuse of the system 
in the particular instance he mentions is a good and 
sufficient reason for promoting an agitation against 
managing agents generally or endeavouring to in- 
troduce a system which would mean the risk of (to 
use the expression ofone of Mr. Kipling’s heroes) a 
“ blooming republic” in tea. Such conduct as that 
referred to by our correspondent is surely quite ex- 
ceptional. Asa rule teacompanies are managed by 
those responsible with unusual care, attention, and 
integrity. Ifabuses have crept into the managerial 
system of any particular company conducted on 
the joint stock system, either in London or 
Calcutta, the shareholders have it in their power 
to look into them, and they are not backward in 
demanding investigation, especially when dividends 
are not forthcoming, Shareholders in tea companies, 
we take it, are not specially lacking in commonsense, 
and are as capable as any other body of shareholders 
of looking after their own interests. When they have 
quite settled amongst themselves the direction reform 


« should take, their apathy will doubtless give way. to 


a lively interest in the whole situation. They will 
then set themselves to earnestly consider the im- 
portance of those adverse factors so frequently referred 
to by experts, which are mainly responsible for glutted 
markets and the inevitable depression which ensues, 


“ 
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THE LATEST TEA ROLLER. 
TRIAL OF PERMAN’S EXPRESS. 


There was quite a large muster of gentlemen in- 
terested in the teaindustry, who were courteously 
invited at noon on Saturday by Messrs. McLeod 
and Company to witness a public trial at Messrs. 
Jessop & Company’s Works in Clive Street of 
Perman’s ‘‘ Express”’ roller, Among those present 
were Mr. Ormiston, of Messrs. Balmer Laurie & 
Co.; Mr. Macdonald, of Messrs. Duncan Brothers 
& Co.; Mr. Walker, Mr. Milne and Mr. 
Horne, of Messrs. Fialay, Muir & Co.;. Mr. 
Danby, of the Planters’ Stores; Mr. Kings- 
ley, of Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co.; Mr. 
Traill of Messrs. Octavius Steel & Co.; Mr. G F 
Playfair and Mr. F H E Lamb, of Messrs. Barry 
& Co,; Mr. Hall, of the South Syihet Tea Co.,; 
Mr. G Jamieson, fr. Staples, of the Carron Tea 
Estate, and numerous other planters. Perman’s 
‘*Express” roller claims to be the latest and 
most improved addition to tea machinery. The 
special advantages claimed for it are that it is 
simple in construction and easy to work efficiently, 
rolls 800 1b. of leaf. in twenty to thirty minutes, 
occupies small space in the factory, and requires 
little driving power and attendance. Perman’s 
‘*Bxpress”’ roller has been designed by a _well- 
known Assam Planter Engineer, and it is justly 
claimed by the Inventor, after series of exhaustive 
trials, .to be the only machine on the market, 
which combines rapidity of work, a perfect roll 
and a moderate cost. The whole construction 
is extremely simple, merely consisting of a 
stationary table, to which is bolted a circular 
leaf box, the bottom of the latter is a revolving 
dise, and at right angles to same there is a 
fluted cone. The leaf on being emptied into the 
box from the top is immediately carried round 
by the revolving disc, the cone in the centre 
which, turning in an opposite direction, causes 
the Jeaf toclimb the middle and side of the box 
and to fall-again to the bottom, keeping up a 
continual ebullition, by which means the leaf is 
thoroughly aerated. and heating effectually 
avoided. No pressure cap is required, as the 
weight of the leaf naturally causes it to fall to 
the bottom of the box. where the diameter of 
the fluted cone is greatest, and thereby gives the 
necessary twist and pressure effectually breaking 
the cells of the leaf, the most important function 
in rolling. The ‘‘ Express” does not ‘‘ ball” the 
leaf, consequently the above object is attained 
completely, The time occupied in rolling is trom 
20.to 30 minutes, thereby enabling one roll extra 
to be completed within the hour. The leaf is 
readily discharged from the door on the side of 
the leaf box. The roller has been inspected by 
Planters of repute, and in all cases iesu'ts 
proved most satisfactory, the machine giving the 
leaf.a good twist ina shorter time than is taken 
by other machines now on the market, costing 
nearly double the price of an ‘* Express.” The 
trial on Saturday proved eminently satisfactory, 
and several questions put by the gentlemen 
present anent the working of this new and _ latest 
machinery elicited a ready response by the in- 
ventor. Two hundred and twenty pounds of leaf 
were emptied into the box, and within half an 
honr were turned out with a pucca twist and quite 
cool. Considering that the leaf had to be brought 
from the Dooars, and that it was hardly in con- 
dition for rolling, the trial was very satisfactory 
indeed under the circumstances,—Indian Daily 
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News, Nov. 19, 1900. [Messrs, Brown & Co. 
have been appointed agents for the above roller 
which wiil shortly be on view at Hatton—Ep,. 
T.A.] 
ee eee 
TEA AND CACAO ESTATES COMPANY, 


COOPER, COOPER & JOHNSON, LTD. 
DireEctTors.—Hector F Monro (Chairman), 
Hamilton A Hancock and William Johnson, 


Managing Director: Edward H Hancock. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
to be submitted to. the Ordinary Annual 
General Meeting to be held at 2 o’clock on 
Thursday, 20th December, 1901. at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street :— 

The Directors beg to submit to the Shareholders 
the Report and Balance Sheet, together with 
profit and loss account for the year ending 30th 
June, 1900, also the revised accounts to 30th June, 
1899. ‘they much regret that the resuits are so 
disappeinting, but they feel confident not only 
that the revenue should not be taken as an index 
of future profits, but that the expenditure also 
will be very materially reduced. With regard to 
the -estates, the crop of tea, which is about 
2,450,000 Ib., has exceeded the estimate of 2,322,000 
jb., and is about 350,000 lb. more than that of the 
previous year; it has also been produced at a less 
cost than the estimate of 28 cents per lb. and at 
about 4d per lb. less than the previous year. It is 
anticipated that the production for the current 
year will be 2,550,000 lb. at a further reduced cost. 
Shareholders are, of course, aware that prices. have 
been abnormally !ow, probably lower than they- 
have ever ruled before, and when it is pointed out 
that 1d per lb. means £10,000 to the Company, it 
will be seen how much depends upon the expected 
improvement in the market. The cocoa crop. was, 
not a heavy one, and the board are advised that 
laiger results are already assured for the current 
year. The same applies to coffee and other 
products, Fresh arrangements have been tempor: 
arily made for the management of the wholesale 
and retail departments, and the Board are advised 
and believe that, if further capital is provided to 
extend these businesses, substantial profits will 
bb released. The Directors have also re-sold to 
Mr. Johnson the greater part of the business 
purchased from Messrs, Johnson, Dodds & Co., 
they have clused the American business, and 
have sold the Irish Branch, both of which were 
purchased from Cooper Cooper & Co. The above 
changes in these departments have been made 
with the approval of the Committee, and they 
not only do away with the recurrent heavy losses, 
but they have also given the opportunity of 
effecting very considerable economies in the work- 
ing. There is no doubt that Trading Charges, 
as well as the Establishment Charges, will be 
very materially reduced in the future. In Sept- 
ember the Board and Committee asked Messrs, 
Jackson, Pixley & Co. to investigate the books 
from the inauguration of the Company; they 
have in consequence prepared amended accounts 
ror he period ending 30th June, 1599, which 
they think show more accurately the position of 
the Company on’that date, the chief differences 
being on technical questions (whereby £9,830 3s 
10d is bronght forward to the debis of Profit and 
Loss Account instead of £2,005 4s 3d to the 
credit) relating to purchases of. businesses. ac- 
quired—which will be explained to the. shares. 
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holders ab the meeting. In the arbitration with 
Messrs, Vanderspar, an award was given in their 
tavour. ‘The cost of this action appears in the 
accounts. The Directors are now consulting with 
the principal shareholders and with those interested 
in the Compauy, to devise a scheme for placing 
the Company’s finances upon a sound basis, which 
must necessarily be taken in hand at once, This 
would have been proposed before had it been 
possible to have the revised accounts earlier. Mr. 
( L Davies has retired from the board since the 
last meeting. Mr. Wi!lam Johnson retires in 
rotation and offers himself for re-election. Messrs. 
Jackson, Pixley & Co., who were appoint2 
Auditors, offer themselves for election.—By order 
of the Board. 
Hrcror F. Monro, Chairman. 
London, E.C., Dee, 10th. 


o_o ——_———_—_— 
PEARL SHELLS AND OYSTERS OFF 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


' At the meeting of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute where Sir Gerard Smith read a paper on 
* Recent Observations in Western Australia,” 
--(at which among others Mr. R. B. Heinekey, 
Mr. G. B. Leechman, Sir Walter Sendall, 
G.c.MG., and Sir H. Noel Walker, K.c.M.G., 
were present,) the following speech was 
delivered :— 


> Mr. W, SAVILLE-KENT, F.L.S., F Z.S.:—While 
some few years of residence and travel inthecountry 
enables me to endorse much that Colonel Sir Gerard 
Smith has deposed to and described in his admirable 
address concerning the natural and industrial 
wealth of Western Australia, 1 must honestly ad- 
mit that [ should find myself very much ‘at sea” 
if I were to attempt to enter into an elaborate 
criticism or enlargement of the facts and figures 
that he has so lucidly brought before us. On vhe 
other hand—ifI may be pardoned the Hibernianism 
—JI shall feel very much more on terra firma if I 
may be permitted tosupplement Sir Gerard Smith's 
discourse with a few words concerning both the 
actual and unearned increment of wealth that 
awaits exploitation and development in the waters 
that intersect and lave the Western Australian 
coast-line. Colonel Sir Gerard Smith has inci- 
dentally, and by quotation only, mentioned pearl 
shell as being included among other articles of ex- 
port. Asa matter of fact, that marine product repre- 
sents one of the most valuable assets of the colony. 
Even worked on the primitive lines of simply col- 
lecting it from the natural fishing-grounds, pearl 
shells to the value of from £60,000 to £100,000 are 
raised and annually shipped from the Western 
Australian ports. There can be but little doubt, 
however, that in the near future the systematic 
cultivation of pearl shel! on Jines parallel to those 
pursued in connection with ordinary commercial 
oysters will become ayet vaster and far more valu- 
ableindustry. During those years in which I en- 
joyed the privilege of acting as Commissioner of 
isheries to the Queensland and Western Austral- 
ian Governments experiaients were initiated by me 
with the object of proying. that this shell, lke the 
ordinary oyster, was amenable to artificial cultiva- 
tion. These experiments were successful, and as 
an outcome of them the systematic commercial 
cultivation of this valuable shell has already been 
established, but most notably in Queensland. 
Furthermore, at the instigation of that progressive 
statesman, Sir John Forrest, experiments were suc- 
cessfully made by mein the direction of acclima- 
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tising this valuable pearl shell considerably to the 
south of its nacural habitat, that is, ontside tropical 
waters. Tuis means that very extensive areas on 
the Western Australian coast-line can be devoted 
to this industry with the advantage of its prose- 
cutors being free from that stress and strain 
upon the Anglo-Saxon constitution that is 
almost inseparable from prolonged labour 
within the tropics. As an indication of the 
intrinsic value that would be attached to 
such asuggested industry, it is sufficient to men- 
tion that the cultivation of ordinary commercial 
oysters, as prosecuted in British waters, yields 
highly remunerative retarns upon «a capital that 
must be assessed at several millions sterling. 
These commercial oysters, having a gastronomic 
value only, obtain a maximum wholesale price of 
no more than one or two shillings per dozen— 
mostly muck less. The Australian pearl oysters, 
on the other hand, while propagating as abun- 
dantly, and in ever-increasing demand for the 
manufacture of all articles composed of mother-of- 
pearl, realise in the wholesale market no less a 
price than from £7 to £10 per cwt., or on an 
average, say, thirty to forty shillings per dozen 
for well matured shell. It is obvious, I think, 
from this brief reference to the subject, that a big 
and prosperous future awaits the scientifie develop-- 
ment of the pearl-shell cultivation industry in 
Western Australian waters. Now, in the matter 
of ordinary oysters, Westein Anstralia, in com- 
pany with other of the Australasian Colonies, 
originally possessed what, with due care, would 
have constiiuted an inexhaustible stock of an 
oyster indistinguishable from our own world- 
famed British . native. Over-fishing, however, 
with no provision of reserves for future 
propagation, has almost, if not altogether, exter- 
minated that much-esteemed species. Time was 
when the Swan River estuary upon which Perth 
is built was one vast oyster-bed. The salt water, 
however, has retreated, leaving the oyster defunet,; 
and high and dry in such abundance that, at the 
time of my last stay in Perth, some four or five 
years since, they were being extensively employed 
for the groundwork of the new roads and streets 
that were being so rapidly constructed. With the 
completion of the new harbour works at Fremantle, 
and the clearance of the river’s mouth by extensive 
dredging, it is quite possible that conditions may 
be again made favourable for the growth of oysters 
in the Swan River estuary. And at all eventsa 


very favourable area for the re-establishment of ex- 


tensive oyster fisheries exists in the neighbourhoods 
of Albany and King’s Sound, where they formerly 
abounded. Ordinary de-criptions of commercial 
fish teem in Western Australian waters, and I will 
merely draw attention here to the circumstance 
that a species of pilchard and other members of 
the herring tribe are included amongthem. It has 
been referred to as 4 matter of reproach by Sir 
Gerard Smith that both butter and cheese have still 
to be annua!ly imported into Western Australia to 
the extent of several millions of pounds. The same 
reproach must be attached to the fact that, with 
the live fishin vast shoals on their coast-line, pre- 
served herrings, sardines, and anchovies are 
likewise annually imported in increasing quanti- 
ties from Europe. And this reproach applies not 
only to Western Australia but to all other of the 
Australasian Colonies. © With the new!ly-aecom- 
plished federation of the Australian States, we 
mey now, however, hopefully look forward to an 
immeuse impetus being given to the fisheries, 
agricultural, and all other industrial enterprises 
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throughout the Commonwealth in general and in 
Western Australia in particular, since the levelling 
of the Customs schedules, and of the high and 
uneven labour rates that have hitherto prevailed, 
cannot but exert a most beneficial influence on 
all the indigenous industries. 1 may, finally, 
mention that much has been done already in 
Western Australia towards providing attraction to 
the sporting and leisured classes in connection with 
the fresh water fisheries. The Colony possesses 
but few indigenous fresh water fish of any value 
within its southern and more thickly populated 
districts. Certain of the rivers, however, suchas 
the Preston, Collie, Blackwood, and others, were 
recognise by me as possessing conditions that 
were apparently favourable for the introduction of 
English trout and other desirable varieties. Here, 
again, Sir John Forrest took the _ initi- 
ative by providing a suitable location for a trout 
hatchery on his estate at Bunbury, and the fry 
hatched from ova imported from Tasmania have 
now been distributed throughout a very consider- 
able area, with the prospects of yielding very grati- 
fying returps in future years. Murray cod, perch, 
silver eels, and otherspecies have likewise been in 
a similar manner imported to, and distributed 
among other rivers of the Colony. These were 
mostly transported by myself from the Murray 
River in South Australia as small immature fish, 
special accommodation being provided for them for 
their thousand miles voyage from Adelaide. to 
Albany on the Orient and Peninsular and Oriental 
mail-boats; and, according to the latest intelligence 
to hand, these fish have already established them- 
selves and commenced to propagate. These few re- 
marks will, [ trust, conduce towards endorsing and 
further emphasising the conspicuous merits and 
advantages that are so amply possessed by Western 
Australia, and that haye been so ably championed 
by Colonel Sir Gerard Smith in the lecture we have 
listened to with so much interest.” 


——————————e 


CHINA TEAS IN LONDON. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


[ enclose a cutting from the Army and 
Navy Stores’ list. Note what they say re 
Chfna tea. Their sales are very large, and 
you might pass this on to ‘ Thirty Com- 
mittee : — : 

“Tn calling attention to the following, Mem- 
bers are reminded that the use of of China Tea 
is Strongly Recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession, in preference to the Strong and Pun- 
gent teas now so much advertised. 

—_____.—————_—_ 

PLANTING IN PERU.—A couple of Scots are 
busily engaged as planters in the valley beyond 
the Andes in Peru. which was reported on by 
Messrs. Arthur Sinclair, the late Alex. Ross 
‘and Mr. OD. Clark, of Balangoda; and 
one of them sends us a brief letter given 
elsewhere, showing that great progress has 
‘been made and that coffee crops are satis- 
factory. There is plenty of good land ready 
to be opened up, and we are told labour is 
cheap; but our correspondent should tell us 
the cost per day in the equivalent of English 
money? Is the ‘‘centrado” a hundred reis 
and how stands exchange? Then what is 
charged for land and how are the taxes ? 
Are there any forests of rubber-yielding trees 
near ? 
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MARIAWATTE ESTATE, CEYLON, 


THE HEAVIEST YIELDING TEA- 
GARDEN INTHE WORLD! 
1900 A FAVOURABLE YEAR. 
A YIELD OF 1,357 LB.—OR OVER 16 MAUNDS— 
MADE TEA PER ACRE! 

We are much indebted to Mr. Salmond, 
Superintendent of Mariawatte, for a state- 
ment showing the yield of the estate to the 
end of 1900. As Mr. Salmond says, last year has 
been an unusually favourable one, the yield 
being (with the exception of 1890's) the 
maximum one in the record. We embody 
Mr. Salmond’s figures with those given in 
our ‘* Handbook and Directory,” so as to 
make the return complete :— 

Mariawatte Estate. 
YIELD FOR THE WHOLE ES‘LATE, 


Actual area in bearing : 
458a. lr. 17p. 


Year. Rainfall. lb. 

*1892 ves 95°74 evo 643 per acre. 
1893 Ae BO 202i pele fey Blie G00, | 
1894 72:00 aos 750 54 
1895 WOO 28h G3f «2:1 B86 |, .77, 
1896 115°41 rh 896 i 
1897 AMT O5 ye lene 996.2003 
1898 79:007,.500- ° 738. 0 
1899 abe 106°81 an 749 a 
1900 eos 114:63 996 1 


Average for above nine years 8221b. per“acre. 


(Oldest and Special fleld :— Yield of 101} acres of tea: 
N. B.—Plucking began inOctober, 1880, ) 


Year. Made tea. Yiald per acre. 
Ib. lb. 
1880 ate 911 £6 8 
1881 -. 10,451 -- 100 
1882 es 31,207 -- 300 
1883 -» 55,031 «- 529 


Statement of Yield of Mariawatte old tea from 1884 
to 1900 showing average per acre :— 
4 wee 


109 230 ... 1,078 
1885 117 842 ... 1,163 
186 105 925 . 1,046 
1887 115,996 2a) LAS 
1888 106,410 ... 1,050 
1849 113,834 wee L124 
1890 140,144 ... 1,384 
1841 120,366 ... 1,188 
1892 139,909 w. 3,184 
1893 115,440 ... 1,140 
1894 110,448 ... 1090 
1895 118,560 ... 1,170 
1896 113,360 . 1,119 
1897 105,729 .. 1,044 
1898 108,423... 1,073 
1899 11: ,987 ... 1,108 
1900 137,066 .. 1,357 


D. M. SALMOND, Superintendent. 

Mariawatte Estate, 

Gampola, 3rd Jan. 1901. 
[Averaze for 17 years from 1884 = 1,144 lb.] 

It will be observed that over the whole estate of 
less than 458% aeres, the crop !ast year is the ia:vest 
per acre—996 lb. made tea— ever gathered! It isin 
fact not only a ‘‘record” for Ceylon, but also 


* Atgalla crops having been included; prior. to 1892 
figures are not available, 
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for ‘the world.” Nowhere in India or Java, we 
suppose, have 996 lb. (uearly 12 maunds) made tea, 
been harvested over so large an area as 458 acres? 
If we turn to the oldest field of Mariawatte, 
planted in 1879 and therefore in its 22nd year, we 
find the crop shews a large increase on the previous 
year, reaching the almost unprecedented figure of 
1,357 lb. per acre for the 1014 acres, against an 
average for 17 years of 1,144 1b. ‘he average for 
nine years over the whole estate is 822 |b. 


THE TEA TRADKH. 
IMPORT AND CONSUMPTION—CEYLON 
i PLANTERS' ENTERPRISE. 
{By AN ExpeRT CORRESPONDENT. ] 
INCREASE IN CEYLON YIELD. 


As regards Ceylon, owing to favourabie flush- 
ing weather during October and November there 
will be a small further increase in this year’s crop. 


| The import, it will be seen, is 9,500,000 1b, over 


the eleven months of last year, On the other 
hand, home consumption and export account for 
8,500,000 Ib. of this, leaving the small surplus in 
production over consumption of 1,000,000 1b. As I 
have said befure, England will this year receive 
its maximum share of the Ceylon crops, because 
itis probable our colonies and foreign countries 
will take direct from Colombo all the increase 
that may be expected from newly-planted lands. 
For instance, according to ‘‘ Ferguson’s Directory,” 
there were in 1897 350,000 acres planted, the 


‘whole of which will be in full bearing next year ; 


and asthe average Ceylon yield per acreis 425 
Ib. the 1901 crop will be about 148,600,000 Ib. 
Of this our colonies and other nations will take 
direct 38,000,¢00 Ib. calculated on the present 
rate of progress, leaving for export to England 
110,000,000 lb. In 1898 the planted area was 
increased to 364,000 acres. Thecrop in 1962 will, 
therefore, probably be 154,000 000 Ib. and the 
direct export to places other than England may 
be taken at 44,000,0001b. Ten years ago, if any 
person had predicted that the export from Col- 
embo to other countries than England would add 
up to 32 000,000 Ib. he would have been pnt down 
as a lunatic: yet shipments to this extent will be 
a fact by the end of this month. It is now gene- 
rally admitted that when consumers acquire the 
taste of Indian and Ceylon they case to appreciate 
the peculiar flavour of Chinese tea. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOREIGN BUSINESS. 


Australians, following the example of the 
British, have almost ceased to use the latter, 
and now the Russians are beginning to try the 
former. This year they have taken from Colombo 
8,000,000 lb. as samples. Ceylon planters have 
for some years past, as is well known, spent 
much money in trying to induce Americans to use 
their tea. Wearied at length with their tortoise 
rate of progress, they are trying to force the pace 
by manufacturing and shipping green tea to com- 
pete with the Japanese, and, to encourage the 
business, are paying substantial bounties on its 
manufacture. If previous experiments in the same 


“direction did not sneceed when the relative con- 


(fitions' of the two pioducing countries were equal, 
yow can they expect to beable to undersell the 
yapanese now that they are handicapped with a 


“30 percent. difference in the exchange, when the 


pounty funds come to an end? 1 think. the 
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tortoise pace is, asin the fable, the one to win 
the race. By the Board of Trade Returns it will 
also be seen that this country has secured 10,500,000 
Jb less from China this year, and has exported 
6,500,000 lb. more. Home consumption has 
dwindled down to. 12,500,000 1b. As far as we are 
concerned, it would bea matter of indifference if 
we didnot get any more tea from China, but to 
the British planter the duration of the present 
deadlock is of vast importance. If in lasts a few 
months Jonger Russian dealers may have to take 
precantions against being leftin the lureh. Where 
will they get what they require?—Financial Times, 
Dee. 14. 


pistons ey eo eel 
PLANT LIFE CURIOSITIES. 


(ABERDEEN DIOCESAN ASSOCIATION-) 


There was avery large attendance at the weekly 
meeting of the Diocesan Association last night the 
large hallof Kennaway’s rooms, being crowded in 
every part. The lecturer was Mr Arthur Sinclair, F LS, 
Oults, and the subject of his lecture ‘‘Some Curiosities 
of Plant Life’ was one on which he spoke from 
personal observation while travelling in Ceylon, the 
valley of the Amazon, etc, ‘Che chair was occupied by 
Bishep Douglas, who: breefiy introduced the lecturer. 
At the outset Mr Sinclair spoke of the importance of a 
knowledge of botany especially in these days of globe- 
trotting ;and remarked that the ignorance of that 
subject which was a characteristic of Scotch children, 
was not foundin Hastern lands. The youngest Hindoo 
child knows the name of every plant and flower 
around him; the Aberdeen child if asked the name of 
the commonest plant would probably say, ‘I dinna 
ken, an’ I'm nae carin’!” The luxuriousness of the 
tropical vegetation, might to a certain extent account 
for that . The Hindoochildren were brought up in the 
open air, and cradled among the plants and ficwers, and 
very soon became aware what planis and fruits were 
poisoned, and which were wholesome. Speaking of the 
effects of a want of botanical knowledge, Mr. Sinclair 
said tons of good food were lost by the neglect of 
mushrooms, caused by the inability to distinguish 
hetween the real wholesome mushrooms and the poi- 
sonous toadstool. He went on o speak of fungus, and 
described the coffee blightin Csylon and the fungus 
on the potato, adding some general rules by which 
poisonous fungi might be avoided. He spoke in 
passing of the greenhouse plants imported from the 
tropics, and now familiar in our gardens and green- 
houses, and described some huge tropical trees, point. 
ing ont that a very high value is placed by the Indian 
on the coconut palm and the plantain or banana trees. 
The bread-fruit tree and milk-tree were also described, 


- and the lecturer said that afew of these trees would 


support families of natives, who sought no other food. 
The same class includes the famous upas tree, which, 
he said, was now proved innocent of the many banefal 
qualities once attributed to it. rom the valley of the 
Amazon comes the rubber and the gutta-percha, the 
uses of the former steadily increasing, while without 
the latter, Mr, Sinclair said, ocean telegraphy would 
have been wel!-nigh impossible. To see nature in all 
her glory, it was necessary to go to the tropics, and 
especially to the western tropics, where: the 
luxuriance was oppressive. He spoke of the 
dangers and diseases to which orchid hunters 
were subject, and extolled the merits of cin- 
chona bark or quinine as a remedy for malaria, 
referring to the fact that that dread disease was now 
proved to be caused by the mosquito. The strange 


, flowers of tropical lands were graphically described, 


and, speaking of the “Venus Fly Trap” and the 
- Pitchor Plant” which is also a fly trap, he men- 
‘tioned the ‘‘Sun-dew,”’ which is found in’ abundance 


* jn our own marshes at Scotston, Belhelvie, and which 


is a well-known fly-catcher. My. ‘Sinclair, who en- 
livened hislecture with anecdotes and personal ex- 
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periences, was listened to with rapt attention, and at 
the close was warmly thanked for his most interest- 
ing lecture on the motion of the chairman, who, in 
the course of his remarks, spoke of the value of mush- 
rooms as food, and said he had in vain tried to per- 
suade the inhabitants of Orkney and Shetland to use 
the multitudes of mushrooms growing in their fields 
asa change from the monotony of their daily menu. 
In Rassia, he said, mushreoms grew luxuriantly im- 
mediately aiter the melting of the suow, and were 
eaten with avidity by the natives. Dr. Ogilvie, in 
seconding the vote of thanks, spoke of the great value 
of the discovery that mosquitos caused malaria, and 
said it onght to be of special interest to Aberdonians, 
because Dr. Manson, who discovered it, was an Aber- 
donian. The lecture was illustrated by beautiful 
lantern slides, supplied by Mr. Sinclair.— Aberdeen 
Free Press, Dec. 18. 


~c>— 


GAME PRESERVATION ON THE NILGIRIS. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


I referred the other day to the trout breeding 
experiments of the Nilgiri Game and Fish Preserva- 
tion Association, but the Association’s operations were 
not confined to these during the past year, a good 
deal having also been done by way of protecting and 
increasing game. 

The local magistracy appear to have supplemented 
the efforts of the Association in this respect by in- 
flicting substantial penalties when cases of illegal 
shooting were prosecuted. Hor instance, a fine of R50 
was levied fora flagrant violation of the role against 
trespass in a reserve, and R30 in the case of shooting 
a doe ibex, Iilegal fishing was let off with moderate 
punishment, never in any case exceeding a fine of 
R10. The Association attribute success in carrying so 
Many cases to conviction to the appointment of two 
‘competent game watchers at the foot of the Nilgiris, 
but they acknowledge, atthe same time, that a great 
deal remains to be done ou the plateau to stop poach- 
ing among some ofthe bill tribes, more especially 
the Bodagus and Kurumbas who inhabit remote and 
unfrequented partsof the district. 

The destruction of vermin, as a means of game pro- 
tection, has not been neglected. Jungle cats, mon- 
gooses, and wild dogs are great enemies of game 
aud play much havoe among them, Sportsmen will 
therefors, be glad to learn that no less than 279 cats, 
65 mongooses and .13 dogs were-accounted for during 
the twelve months ending on June 30th last. The 
Game Association bave a ditficulty to contend with, 
when they give good rewards for vermin destroyed, 
as these rewards tempt persons _to go outside the 
limits of the Association’s jurisdiction, kill the animals 
where they have no value, and bring them to the 
office of the Association and claim the reward. During 
the year under notice, this difficulty was still ex- 
perienced, but it is hoped surmounted by the bona 
fides of each applicant for a reward. being examined 
before it was paid. Hagles, which destroyed large 

-amount of feathered game, and others which catch 
and devour imported fish, when they can get them— 
were also disposed of in numbers, 

A very useful record, which the Association have 
been labouring to set on foot for some considerable 
time past, was started during the year. This is the 
‘Nilgizi Game Bag, to which the local taxidermist 
is almost exclusively the contributor on the present 
occasion. Mr. Van Ingen supplied what licensees 
were backward in communicating, and informed the 
Association that 11 sambur were killed, seven on 
the Kundahs and two on the slopes, which proved 
to be the largest, the spread of their horns measuring 
8Linches each. The biggest Kundah sambur measured 
an inch less. One spotted deer fell to the gun of 
a sportsman on the Westbury Estate, which lies 
‘on the northern slopes of the WNilgiris over- 
looking the Mysore plateau, two black bucks 
were also shot in the unfrequented forests conserved 
between the Nilgivis and the highlands in the north 
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andeveryday use here, and is destined 
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of the Coimbatore district. Among dangerous carnivora, 
Mr. Van Ingen states that three tigers, two males 
and a female, and four panthers, all "males had 
been killed, five bears, all males, were also shot 
The two male tigers measured 9 feet each from tip 
of tail to nose while the female was only theact 
inches shorter. Lhe largest panther was killed in the 
Westbury Estate, while ihe biggest bear was met 
ue a Mypaad. Although hyenas are known to 
abonnd on the Nilgiris only one 3 destr 

that malo at Mcgire) One 98° desired and 

ith the very limited resources at the dispos 
Association, falling short annually of R3 00D. ie teats 
satisfactory to find that more than a ‘third of that 
BpeL wae focnt lin rewards for vermin killed, and‘as 
as haif the rest was lai i ‘i 

St ae aus laid out in experiments 
It cannot be deniedthat the me 
tion already adopted by the Game 
had a most beneficial effect 
and that the future visitor 
look upon good sport as cer 
for it in likely places, 
for a holiday.—Pioneer, 


asures of protee- 
Association, have 
In preserving game, 
to the Ssnitariuam may 
tain, if he will only seek 
when he goes to the Hills 
Jan. 3. 


—»-— 
CARBIDE OF CALCIUM AND 
ACETYLENE GAS. 
A gentleman, 


in the subject, 
from home :— 


“T am amazed. to 


who seems to be well up 
writes to us by last mail 


; see Carbide Jal- 
cium pronounced by His Eecelleney "the 
Governor in Executive Council to “be a 
dangerous article on account of its being ez. 
plosive, and therefore classed with dynamite 
and gunpowder! It isan article of domestic 
a short time to revolutionise the Tiplitni et 
towns, houses, factories, etc., etc. ‘The Ger- 
mans are making rapid strides with it, see 
pense Consular proeont from Stuttgart. I 
ancy your Executive will hear i 
subject before long. Tse ooo Oa 
“Re Acetylene Gas from Carbide of Cal- 
cium, see the lectures hy Prof. Lewis at the 
Society of Arts. This article should be brought 
very prominently to the notice of the Ceylon 
public as being of great utility, as soon.as the 
mischievous notions of the Executive of this 
highly dangerous explosive(!) have been. dis- 
pelled.” 
Acetylene gas we see very hie rai 
posed Toe bs, ae Beat 
ations, and the like. P : 
Bees ae Should not Mr. Pearce 
From. Indian Engineering, Dec. 29, we 
a ee s ‘ 
arbide of Calcium is now bein retailed i 
India at the rate of four anifaete the Satine 
or about half the price it can be bought 
at inthis country. Inasmuch as India at present 
produces no carbide, it would be interesting to 
know where this supply comes from. The 
English Company cannot be suspected of any 
rash enterprise in that direction since it takes it 
all its time to attend to its own British customers. 
But the field in India for acetylene lighting is 
such an immense one that it may possibly have 
occurred tosome German producers of the chemi- 
eal to attempt its cultivation and to spread 
acetylene lighting by delivering quantities of 
carbide upon the market at a price that would 
offer what are naturally a very conservative class of 


quote 


buyers some inducement to experiment with jt, 
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RUBBER IN BRAZIL. 


Remarking upon the steady increase in recen, 
years in the production of india-rubver in Brazil 
La Gazette Commerciale casts strong doubt upon 
the need for any further, increase for a long time 
to come. The total quantity exported in the 


year ended June 30th, 1897, was, says La Gazette, . 


Commerciale, 22.216 metric tons of 2,205 lb. each; 
in 1897-8 itwas 23,439 tons, in 1898 9 24,000 tons, 
and in the ten months ended April 30th last 
23,439 tons. Probably, therefore, the exports for 
the whole of 1899-1900 will reach 26,000 tons at 
least, and they may substantially exceed this 
amount. Any further increase of moment is, how- 
ever, very doubtful. No doubt the forests from 
which the gum is derived are still of vast extent, 
and on the score of available supply it is ad nit- 
ted that there is no calculable limit to the produc- 
tion of india-rubber in Brazil. The practice of 
exhausting and destroying the trees which prevails 
is: not, therefore, for the present likely to have 
any effect upon the supply. But it is to be hoped, 
having regard to the future, that steps will be 
taken, even in Brazil, to provide for replanting. 
The important consideration in so far as the im- 
mediately prospective production is concerned, 
lies in the limited quantity of labour available 
for gathering the gum. Trained labourers are 
very scarce owing to the unhealthiness of the 
forests and the difficulty of the work, which puts 
a limit to the number of natives willing to under- 
take it. As for European immigrants, they are 
not to be looked for, because they are even less 
capable than are the natives of sustaining the 
fatigue and the risk of malarial disease incident 
to the climate.—India-rubber and Gutta percha 
Trades’ Journal, Dec. I0. 


—-—- > 


RUBBER. 


The German consul in Payta Piara (Peru) reports 
the discovery of large rubber forests on the Niera 
river, a branch of the Amazon, which can be reached 
from the middle of the tobacco plantations by 
eight days’ journey. Several German firms organzed 
a large expedition to start for the interior and 
to secure the right to collect the rubber. As the 
natives are very poor, it is expected that cheap 
native labour will facilitate the collection. A special 
road is projected, which will touch Iquitos, by way 
of which town it is considered best to send all material, 
as it would be difficult to find a route which is shorter 
open the Piara district.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 

ct. 18. 


—————— Es 


COFFEE CUI.'TURE ON THE CLARENCE, 
N. S. WALES. 


Mr. John Ball of Chatsworth Island, reports that 
his coffee crop this year is a great success. His 
last crop returmed 1,694 ponnds, which sold at 1s 
to ls 3d per pound. This year the crop is expected 
to amount to something like 6,000 lb. Mr Ball has 
mastered the manufacture of coffee of the highest 
quality, and finds a good demand for it. His trouble 
is to secure sufficient quantities of beans. In reply 
to inquiries made of Mr Holmes, a planter in Fiji, 
Mr Ball has been informed that, owing to unsatis- 
factory price offering in Sydney for the Fijian bean, 
the growers there were abandoning coffee-growing, 
Mr Holmes forwarded Mr Ball some seeds of the 
Liberia coffee, which isa sturdy-growing tree with 
deep tap root, and which bears a Jarger berry than 
the ordinary Arabian variety. In Fiji, even at the 
extremely low prices (3d to 5d per pound) paid for 
fhe beans, this variety returned 4s 7d per tree. Mr 
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Ball finds that he can pay ten pence a pound for 
good beans. His harvesting isdone by lads who are 
table to earn 15s a week at the work.—Agricultural 
Gazette of New South Wales, Dec. 1900. 


ee 


BRAZIL COFFEE NOTES. 


The Municipality of Cravinhos is smal], but it 
is very fertile and favourable for coffee production. 
It posseses eight millions of trees under production, 
and three millions of young plants, and has pro- 
duced an average of 151 arrebas (4,880°32 pounds) 
per thousand trees. This is equivalent to 488 pounds 
per tree, which is considerably above any average we 
have thus far seen,—Rio News, Nov. 27. 
—_<@—_—__ 


PLANTING NOTES. 


Coconut OIL SCARCE AND HIGHER—is the 
heading of an article in the Jatest ‘‘ New York 
Oil Reporter ” :— 

The soap trade has been quite active this fall. The 
consumption of coconut oil has been steady offerings 
have been light and short interests have been called 
upon tocover. The market from these very nataral 
causes has reached a most interesting stage. It is so 
bareon spotas to cause considerable anxiety on the 
part of consumers and to those importers unfortunate 
enough to be on the short side. A fair estimate of 
available Ceylon oil at the time of writing places the 
stock at but fifteen tons. Thereis considerably more 
Cochin, probably one hundred and twenty-five tons, 
but this is barely sufficient to keep a fair parity of 
price between the two grades, 


BoviviA is a country of vast latent resources, 
possessing even at the present time a very con- 
siderable trade. Its products, exported through 
Chilian, Peruvian, Brazilian, or Argentine ports, 
are generally credited to one or other of those 
States; as a silver producing country it ranks 
third. as a tin producer second; its output of 
indiarnbber—a comparatively new industry—was 
valued in 1898 at £1,300.000 ; it possesses valu- 
able copper mines and borax deposits, while the 
gold mines of Tipuani are probably not inferior 
in richness to those of Klondike, As a con- 
sequence its import trade is by no means insig- 
Hhificant, but, under existing conditions, it has 
a tendency to drift into the hands of our Ger- 
man competitors, who are more alive to its im- 
portance, and who leave no stone unturned to ex- 
tend their influence and their mercantile operations. 
—London Times, Dec. 19: 


INFERIOR SEEDS—A strong light has been 
thrown on the preparations now being made by 
unscrupulous merchants in Germany and America 
for supplying the simple-minded peasants of South 
Africa ‘‘with shiploads of the veriest rubbish ima: 
ginable” as soon as the war 1s over. A contem- 
porary says :—‘‘ Articles of such vital importance 
as grain for sowing and vegetable and othe: seeds 
have been manipulated by the German adulterant 
in a shameful manner. Husks, dirt-sweepings, 
weed seeds, and every conceivable kind of refuse 
have been done up into packets with a sprinkliag 
of the genuine seed, packed in covers printed in 
the English language, and labelled in a cruelly 
sarcastic manner, ‘Specially selected for South 
African cultivation.’ Fertilisers, composed prin- 
cipally of coal dust; ready made clothes, rotten 
with dye; hunting knives made of scrap iron; 
gilt clocks, warranted ; German concertinas with 
paper bellows, are a few of the other articles 
which are to flood our newly-acquired territory as 
opportunity may offer,—Commercial Intelligence, 
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Coyrespondence. 


To the Editor. 


THE CEYLON PEARL FISHERIES AND 


: THEIR RESTORATION. 
The Elms, Croydon, Surrey, England, Dee 6. 


DEAR Sir,—I am, presumably, indebted to you 
for the copy of the Ceylon Observer of October 
29th, containing a very interesting and important 
leading article on the subject of the Ceylon 
Pearl Fisheries, and in which you have been 
pleased to make sundry references to my work 
and experiences connected with cognate industiies. 
I anticipate that 16 was your desire in forward- 
ing m2 this copy to elicit my opinion regarding 
the prospects of resuscitating the depleted fisheries 
of the indigenous pearl-producing shell meleagrina 
fucata. 

1 have much pleasure in stating that I consider 
that it wonld be perfectly feasible to establish, as 
you have suggested, fisheries of the larger and 
more valuable Australian mother-of-pearl shell, 
meleagrina margaretifera, in Cingalese waters. 
Respecting the resuscitation of those of the 
indigenous species, [ should feel scarcely justified 
in pronouncing a decided opinion wiilhout having 
a personal acquaintance with the conditions and 
environments under wiich that pearl-shell grows 
upon your coasts. Atthe same time the spezies 
is so closely allied to one of the smaller Australian 
varieties, MM. imbricata, with which I have 
successfully dealt in the matter of re-establishing 
depleted fisheries, that I should anticipate no very 
serious obstacles in the accomplishment of the 
task. ; 

Tt. would afford me the greatest pleasure to 
contribute some practical assistance cowards the 
restoration of your fisheries and I greatly regret 
Iwas not made aware earlier of the existing 
position of affairs. I gather from your leading 
article. that negotiations are in progress if not 
completed for securing the assistance of Dr, 
Herdman of Liverpool to investigate ‘and report 
as to the best plans to pursue. As indicated in 
your leader Dr. Herdman, should he come, will 
approach the subject as an entirely new one and 
will be “Wependent, for preliminary information 
concerning it, on the recorded experiences of the 
very few previous workers in this field and notably 
niy own. In consequence, moreover, of Dr. 
Herdman’s important University engagements he 
will be unable to devote more than a limited time 
to his investigations and it will necessarily have 
to be left to others to carry out the most desirable 
subsequent operations that may be decided on. 

It lias occurred to me that under such cireum- 
stanees the Ceylon Government might like to 
avail itself of the opportunity of my assistance 
and practical experience towards the realisation 
of the objects in view. In anticipation of sucha 
contingency I-have addressed a commanication to 
Sir West Ridgeway stating that I should be pleased 
ta place my services at the Government’s disposal 
and have at the same time remitted to His 
Excellency copies of my reports made to ‘the 
various. Australian, Colonial Governments and 
other pamphlets testifying to my practical: ae- 
quaintanee with the subjects of Pearl and Pearl- 
shell Fisheries. I have also referred more particu- 
larly, to my two published volumes, ‘‘ The Great 
Barrier Reef of Australia” and ‘The Naturalist tn 
Australia,” in each of which [have incluled 
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a chapter specially devoted to these important 
subjects. These volumes being too. ponderous 
to transmit by post I have suggested that they 
will be found in the Colombo Public Library or ; 
in that associated with the Museum, 

In. the event of my services. being engaged, I , 
may add that my familiarity with the Austral- 
asian Pearl-shell grounds and past relationship - 
with the several Australian Governments. would 
prove of material assistance towards. obtaining» 
supplies.of the larger and more valuable Aus- , 
tralian shell for the establishment of fisheries 
of the species in Ceylon waters. I may. remark 
finally that my previous innrement to, and pre-.. 
dilection for, a tropical climate should serve me 
in good stead and greatly facilitate the execution 
of the work that may by confided to ime. 

I have no doubt, in conclusion, that the com-, 
“munication and documents I have addressed to 
Sir West Ridgeway will come under general , 
notice, and if in addition there are any points 
in this letter that you may like to, and think 
desirable to, make use. of, you are welcome, 
to. do so. 

Thanking you again for the copy of your paper 
and its interesting and importans contents, L. 
remain, Yours yery faithfully, 

W SAVILLE-KENT, F.L.S , F.z.S. 

Late Commissioner of Fisheries, Tasmania, 
Victoria, Queensland, and Western Australia, 

P.S.—Since writing the. foregoing. letter, I 
have made the discovery, that in addition to 
your leading article, your paper contains a 
full account ef the meeting of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society, at which this most important ques- 
tion of the Pearl Fisheries was discussed. His 
Excellency’s speech clearly sets forth that no 
definite arcangements had been arrived at with 
Prof. Ray Lankester or Dr. Herdman, Prof. Ray 
Lankester, in fact, having, as H E. put it, ‘‘ opened 
his mouth too wide.” The chances of my being 
permitted the opportunity of coming ‘to yours 
assistance are consequently increased, and Ihave 
deemed it worth while to cable outa few words 
to you intimating that I) am at. liberty and 
prepared to take up the work. A year or so 
ago when my great. friend, Sir William. Flower, 
was at the head of the Natural History Museum 
(to which I was originally attached) the matter 
would have been referred to him: and he would, 
I think, have indicated myself as the one 
possessing the © practical. knowledge and- 
acquaintance with the subject: of Pearl-shell 
cultivation that conld most. naturally assist. you ; 
at the present juncture. Unfortunately, both he: 
and Prof. Huxley—my original teacher .and 
scientific sponsor who sent me out to, Australia— 
have passed away and those new to power, 
are either Pharaohs that ‘‘knew not Joseph” 
or have other views. I am enclosing yon: in 
separate packet a few. duplicate and additional 
reprints of my reports and papers that have 
turned up since I despatched my batch to Sir 
West. Ridgeway. One of these—* The Oysters 
aud Oyster Fisheries of Queensland ”’—is- rather 
searce and in demand. Please have it. placed 
with the others. It would no doubt be weleome, 
after service, at the museum Library. 

Though to some extent, lost sight of during 
the past two years, 1 have been by no means 
-idle.. The fascinations of the newly-developed 
science of Natural Colour Photography and. its 
application to Natural Histery subjects, has 
*‘commandeered” much of my time with grati- 
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fying results and I shall hope to make some im- 
portant scientific use of the process if afforded 
the opportunity of its practical utilisation amid 
tropical’ surroundings. I have also in hand a 
scientific description or revision of the many 
species of commercial pearl and mother-ol-pearl 
shells, concerning the correct identification and 
nomenclature of which there is almost inextri- 
cable confusion even in the most widely-accepted 
text-books and well-appointed museums. Another 
circumstance, however, has more particularly 
tied my hands and compelled me, like Brer 
Fox, to Jay low this past couple of years. A 
syndicate of would-be company promoters  ap- 
proached me with the object of obtaining large 
concessions of suitable pearl shell cultivating 
areas on the Western Australian coast line, and 
of which they wished me to undertake the 
scientific direction. I went to tie trouble of 
using my inflnence with the W. A. Government 
to get a special Act passed (which did not ex- 
ist) and have paid several handred pounds out 
of pocket in securing the requisite leases, etc., 
and now after letting the matter drag on for 
all this time, they have failed to raise the 
capital which they said they could command, and 
left me with all the time’and trouble wasted in 
addition to the cash. 


Pere nee 


RUBBER :—PRODUCERS AND NEW 
SOURCES. 


Paris, Dee. 7. 

DEAR SiR,—I am very obliged to you, because 
you open so liberally your columns to my bad 
English ard my worse writing. Iam nearly sure 
that! all— readers, collaborators, printers, ete.— 
obliged by duty to make the light shine through my 
prose will, in a better life, receive superior encour- 
agement ! d z 

‘I send you one fruit of Castilloa Tunu* and you 
willsee that all the seeds are sunk in the support. 
In Castilloa elastica the seeds are exerted. Ido 
not know if you understand well what I write! 
I will ask for a botanical analysis to M. Posijor 
from museums and send to you. L 

“With same post I send you a little part of a 
young stem of Chonemorpha Macrophylla which 
is an Indian plant. Lf you look at one end of 
this you will find a little part of rubber and 
very fine rubber! Certainly, it is not much, but 
the stem is avery little part of the plant and the 
plant isa very robust one. Why don’t you pay 
any attention to so good a producer of rubber ? 
In many plants rubber is found between the bark 
and the wood, or more properly in the inner part 
of the bark. In Chonemorpha the rubber is found 
in the marrow. 

New sources of rubber are discovered every day. 
Ihave just received from a friend two tons of a 
rubber from one particular species of Sapium from 
Ecuador. I know that the plant is similar to 
Sapium biglandulosum var. Solimane, but I have 
heard such fantastic reports of that last plant that 
[ cannot believe it is the same. 

Consul Patin, the introductor of Sapium Soli- 
mane, says that that tree gives up to 40 English 
pounds of rubber every year!!! Mine from 
Eeuador gives four to six pounds and the tree must 
be felled (cut down). The sap begins to flow, 


" Not yet received.—Ep, 7.4. 
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only two or three days after. My friend has 


- collected this year 13 tons of rubber in the 


country; but the trees are so abundant that nobody 
can say when the rubber has been taken. In 
the main country lives the black rubber, Castilloa 
species. I do not know exactly the name. The 
rubber badly prepared does not reach so good a 
price as Sapium rubber or white rubber; but gives 
regularly by tapping. 

About tapping (saignée) my friend told me a thing 
that I have heard from others. The tapping must 
be made quickly, several cuts at once, for after 
{uur or five cuts made in the tree, the sap does 
not flow, the tree retains its sap ! 

Sapium biglandulosum is a very common plant 
on all the Americar. continent; you can find it 
from Mexico to the Argentine Repuvlic; but the 


_ form varies considerably ; therefore the two plants 


which have motived the name biglandulosum are 
more or less apparent. In some parts as in Ecuador, 
Columbia and Peru, the rubber is good ; in other 
parts it is considered to be very bad. The good 
rubber plant is always found at 2,000 feet high. 
I wait for enough from cooler countries. 

Did you hear of rubber made from sage bush 
from Mexico? This plant is extremely common 
in all the dry region of San Luiz Potosi, and an 
American Company has started a manufacture. 
It isasmall ligneous plant, two feet high. The 
rubber is obtained by a very curious process. The 
plant is boiled with soda? But I will be soon in 
a situation to give you particular information 
about the botanical name and the process, 

The bark I received from-you does not contain 
any rubber: kindly tell this to your correspondent. 
I have always been unsuccessful with Euphhor- 
beaceous plants, but you will see by the different 
sorts of barks Isend you by this mai! how rich 
are thé barks of Mascarenhosia, Landolphia and 
Hancornia. Break the parts and you will see the 
rubber very apparent.—Believe me, Sir, your 
most truly servant, 

A. GODEFROY-LEBEUF. 


‘* FOXINESS” IN COFFEE. 
Fairlands, Sidapur, Coorg, Dec. 29th, 1900. 

DEAR Sir,—Can you inform me of any publi- 
cation dealing with the foxiness in coftee, and 
would you kindly insert the following in an early 
issue of your valuable journal, and send me 
a copy and also further copies by VY. P. P. should 
any answers appear. 

Can you, or any of the numerous readers of 
your valuable journal, give me any information 
regarding the cause, prevention, or cure of ‘* foxi- 
ness” in coffee.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

PEKCY G TIPPING. 

[We ean find no reference to ‘‘ foxiness”: does 
it not mean a deficiency in the beans, due to 
drought, poor soil, or some such cause ?—ED. F.A.] 


REH AND IRRIGATED LANDS. 


30th Dee. 

DEAR Sik,—With reference to an article of 
yours on irrigation, I believe yon have taken too 
serious a view of the matter, regarding which 
I have reason to think that you are mistaken 
in supposing that the condition referred to is due 
to exhaustion of the soil. For instance, I have 
seen lands that have been under cultivation tor 
ten and twelve years giving good crops as a result 
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of irrigation; while in the case of other lands 
that have developed, irrigation, after three or four 


crops, was discontinued. As I mentioned in 
my previous letter, it is the position of the 
channel and the soil that it runs through, 
that has great influence in producing this 
condition. I believe I can _ accurately say 
whether, after a channel has been cut, the 
land below it would be affected or not. Besides, 


irrigation is not necessary for the production of 
reh, as I will point out. There are many sheets of 
water in this district called ‘‘wilas” and ‘‘kalapus” 
and in every case the banks of these sheets of 
water have reh. I shall send you by next post 
the only plant that grows on lands affected, and 
which the Sinhalese call ‘‘ Lunu-pala” or salt 
herb. The leaves are made into a curry, but 
they have to be well boiled and the juice expressed 
ar it would be too saltish for the palate, 1 have 
eaten the boiled article and even then found much 
salt in it. This plant also growson the edges of 
salt pans, and, I[ believe, nowhere else. It would 
be beneficial indeed to the goiyas of this district 
if Mr. E’liott had a few of his numerous acres 
affected by reh, as in that case, you may be 
sure he will not be long in consulting a scientist 
and tinding out its cause and  cure.—Yours 
faithfully, A. D 


( 


THE TEA PLANTING INDUSTRY AND 
' OVERPRODUCTION: SUGGESTION 


TO GIVE A TWO YEARS’ REST 
TO 10 PER CENT. OF THE 


PLANTED ACREAGE. 


DAR Sir,—It is generally admitted that the 
present position of the ‘ea Planting Industry is, 
owirg to overproduction, very unsatisfactory ; and 
unless some action is taken to curtail supplies, 
we must see the painful and prolonged process, 
“The survival of the fittest,” gradually force 
some of the poorer properties out of cultivation, 

This process must necessarily be a prolonged 
one as there are many estates which can just 
pay their way and which will continue to pro- 
duce so long as there is no actual loss, 

It has been suggested by certain gentlemen, 
amongst others Mr. A. Thomson, of Messrrs. 
Whittall & Co., that, in view of the enormous 
quantities of tea being produced, we should en- 
deavour to from a combination by which the re- 
quirements of the various markets may be met, 
without making any one of them the dumping 
ground for our surplus crops. 

It is necessary that any steps taken by Ceylon 
‘should receive the ful! support of India otherwise 
-eeuttailment of shipments trom here would merely 
-oallow of increased exports from Calcutta. 

The three possible methods suggested for re- 
ducing our crops are :— 

(1) Finer plucking which would tend to re- 
ss the output whilst giving a better quality 
of tea. 

(2) Making a certain percentage into green 
teas, 

(3) Resting a certain percentage of the acreage 
in bearing. 3 

The objection to No. 1 is that we should 
probably have too much fine tea produced with 
@ corresponding fall in its value ; and directly the 
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better and poorer classes of tea approximated 
in value, there would be a tendency to pluck 
coarse again. 

‘The objeetions to No. 2 are (a) the green tea 
market is not as yet sufficiently developed to afford 
material relief, and (b) the difficulty of making 
both black und green teas in the same factory, 

The advantages of No. 3 are that if you do 
not pluck a field fora certain number of months, 
you rest yonr bushes and you can hardly bring 
them into plucking again without pruning, thus 
doing away to a certain extent with a possible 
temptation to break out of the combination. 
The net result would be a reduced yield and 
improved bushes, 

I propose that all estate proprietors or their 
agents in Ceylon and india be asked co rest 
10 per cent of their acreage in bearing for two 
years from the Ist April, 1901, to 3lst March, 
1903. This arrangement to be subject fo aé 
least 80 jer cent of the acreage in both countries, 
agreeing to it in writing. 

An arrangement such as this should ensurea 
reduction of from-15 to 20 million lb. and I feel 
convinced that with this quantity taken off the 
market the rise in price would more than com- 
pensate for the amount of leaf lost. a 

At the end of two years the green tea market 
should be largely developed, and in the | black 
tea market consumption may have once’ more 
overtaken production, —Yours faithfnlly, 

EDWARD ROSLING, 


TEA OVER-PRODUCTION: 


RE MR. BE. ROSLING’S LETTER OF THE 
29TH DECEMBER 


Sir,—The success of Mr. Rosling’s proposi- 
tion to curtail supply is entirely dependent 
upon the ‘‘full support of India.” A very 
large order! 

Few Ceylon men nowadays belong to ‘the 
fugitive, flying community” and members, 
as we all are of one central, integral Plant- 
ers’ Association, and resident in a small 
island, it is perhaps a little hard for some 
of us to understand the extreme difficulties 
ot united action among tea proprietors in 
India. The vast distances, extending. from 
the extreme north of one Indian Presidency 
to the south of another, separating even one 
tea district from another; and the varying 
conditions and capacities of each district, have 
only to be realised to be appreciated. |The 
apparent supine lack of combination amongst 
Indian Tea Planters, in such matters as 
voluntary assessment, exploitation of new 
markets, &c., must, in my mind,. be attribu- 
sable to geographical. disability... It . would 
be hard to comprehend that a body of British 
colonists could otherwise be satisfied with so 
suicidal a policy as that of inaction during 
the past and the present. What. Indian men 
have failed to accomplish for themselves, 
would, I imagine, be an wltra vires task for 
Ceylon, On the above premises, the success 
of an appeal from Ceylon to disunited India, 
would, I fear, be very dubious, Combination 
with India is in my opinion chimerical. 

The present ‘“‘very unsatisfactory” con- 
dition of the tea industry, taken as a whole, 
demands however that any agitation, the 
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larger it is supported the better, that will 
convince British tea-growers of the necessity 
for concerted action, for the common good, 
is most. cesirable. 


Such an agitation would also sustain our 
right to relief, in reduction of the Home 
“Tea Duty, and in Ceylon, of surplus re- 
venues: i.e, of railway rates, of upkeep of 
-grant-in-aid roads, &c., We. 


Were finer plucking generally adopted, the 
higher cost of production, consequent on a 
‘lower yield, would partly equalize the pos- 
sible extra profit per acre. Supposing, how- 
ever, a glut of fine teas on our markets, 
prices for such would certainly come toppling 
_down and further minimise such looked-for 
profit. Nonconforming members to a general 
scheme would then score heavily by supply- 
ing the demand for common teas, 


High estates should now at least, with 
.-advantage to themselves, be .able to adopt 
a policy of finer plucking. Medium to low 
estates, where teas with any special - point 
cannot be turned out, would not, I believe, 
‘secure any much better price by plucking 
- finer. It would be insufficient to compensate 
for the loss in yield. and the extra cost. In 
other words, finer plucking, is not I think 
a remedy for the bulk of Ceylon. 


Green tea manufacture appears to me to 
be the present solution to this very difficult 
problem...The development of the green tea 
market is what we should devote our en- 
‘iergies to. I would suggest that approximate 
statistics be obtained and a tabulatec state- 
ment be published of the green tea con- 
isumption of the world: -1, Mame of country, 
amount’ of consumption. At present supplied 
by: 2, Standard samples, methods of manu- 
facture of such. Prices, equivalents in ster- 
_ ling, &c.. 3. Freights, dues, duties, &c., and 

any. other information which would Jead 
_ Ceylon and Indian men to see the possible 
scope that may exist for an invasion of the 
green tea market. This, however,. would 
take time to.accomplish.. It does not afford 
any immediate relief. 


My experience of “‘resting” a certain pro- | 


portion of an‘estate would lead me to expect 
“a subsequent icreased yield. 
~ 10th of our acreage were rested for twelve 
“months, then brought’ into bearing, another 
“10th in the following year and ‘so: ad inji- 
nitum, the result in the’ third year and on 
would I believe be an increased | yield and 
~ the last state of the colony would then be 
worse than the present, ‘Hstates would cer- 
tainly rest their weakest tea first. Would 
‘then the reduction in supply amount to 15 
‘or 20 million’ lb. ? and would such curtail- 
ment, by India and Ceylon combined, ensure 
a sufficient, compensating rise in’ price ? 
» But Mr. Rosling suggests, as a palliative 
_ only, an absolute rest of ten per cent of an 
acreage for two year's, to enable us to tide 
over our present difficulties by curtailing 
supply. This is ouly possible, as he. says, 
A the the ‘‘full support of India.” How to 
ensure unanimity ani a sense of honour in 
such support is the question, 
R. K, ©. 
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he 
Hiralouvah, Haldummulla, Jan. 2. ” 
De£AR SirR,—I was very glad to see in your 
paper of 3lst, how energetically the subject 
of over-production was being taken up, 
and that the remedy I suggested in my 
letter to your paper dated June 29th. 
“That all. planters should not pluck from 
a certain acreage each year, say one-eighth 
or whatever amount would be considered 
best, so as to reduce export by 13 million 
pounds or so,’’—is considered the best method 
of improving our position. A tenth will no 
doubt be better than one-eighth and I hope Mr. 
Rosling will be well supported in his scheme 
by.all proprietors and agents. J should think 
the Indian Planters would be only too ready 
to join a plan, so certain to be of benefit 
to the majority of them, especially when 
Wwe can show them that we in Ceylon are 
practically unanimous. 
The only pity is, that it was not begun 
earlier.—- Your faithfully, H, H. KIRBY, 


IIl. 

DEAR SIR,—I am very glad to see by letters 
in Observer lately, that the Chairman Parent 
P. A, has taken up the suggestion I made 
in June last, in mine to you ; only, as stated 
before, there must be some inducement, such 
as a refund of the individual estates contri- 
bution towards the tea cess, v.e. pay back the 
10 ct. per 100 lb: or say for ah estate pro- 
ducing 100,000 1b. tea pay the proprietor who 
stops plucking 10 per cent of his average 
in bearing, R100 per annum, which would 
practically cover half cost of weeding that 
portion of the estate resting. What would 
that leave our American Commissioner? Not 
much, I fear; but, if we raise prices by my 
suggestion it would pay us—if India will only 
join—to increase the cess so as to keep our 
good friend W Mck. going. Hither that, or 
reduce his advertising bill for a couple of 
years and get him to push his own hobby, 
Ceylon Green Teas.—Yours faithfully, 

SYN AR- DY HUN, 

P.S.—How much longer are we to keep on 
advertising in America in the face of an 
actual falling-off in the consumption of our 
teas there ? 


lV. 
Jan, 3. 

DEAR Sir,—Mr. Rosling’s letter is good, but 
he should, when he ‘went in for yearly 
letting slide one-tenth of tea area, have gone 
further and written one-fourth. One-tenth 
will not make sufficient impression.: ‘One- 
fourth would at once establish a large reduc- 
tion and bring the’ buyers to their sefises. 
India has been_too hard hitin: 1900; to: go in 


..for coarse plucking again, and no inerease of 


tea area would arise, as capitalists would 
know Ceylon had the one fourth of her area up 
hersleeve as it were, to pour in extra tea three 
months after pruning down their area, al- 
lowed to go fallow. ere 
The cornering crew will, ot course, object to 
Mr. Rosling’s views as their wish is to let. the 
weak go to the wall: a most cruel and 
abominable course to, pursue either as 
against India or Ceylon, Why should not 


~ |--Wiss. 
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the man who made his R30 an_ acre be 
allowed to live because the man who makes 
R70 wishes to make it R100 ? 
LIVE AND LET LIVE. 
NO. .V. 
Jan. 3, 
DrArR Str,—If I was quite sure it was Over- 
production that was all the mischief, Ros- 
ling’s proposal would appeal to me more. At 
any rate I hope his letter will do good. 
: ANOTHER V. A. 
— io 


PLANTING NOTES, 


THE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, including 
Ceylon and Burma.—We have to acknow- 
ledge receipt of a copy of the volume 
“Arachnida,” by R.. 1. Pocock, published 
under the authority of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, edited by W. T. Blan- 
ford. (London: Taylor and Francis, Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street; Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink & Co.; Bombay: Thacker & Co,, Ltd.) 
—It is a most useful compilation with 
numerous illustrations. 


' BANANAS AS SICK DIET IN TYPHOID. CASEs. 

-—An American doctor—says the British and 
Colonial Druggist, Nov. 30th—has lately con- 
firmed the belief, accepted in some, medical 
quarters, in the value of the banana as afood 
for typhoid patients. It is now. positively 
--asserted that. the banana is both safe and 
beneficial, the stomach practically absorbing 
the fruit. owing. to.its.nature. It contains 
only about 5 per cent of. waste matter, 95 per 
cent, possessing nutritive properties. 

TEA GROWING IN BURMA.—A very interesting 
note concerning. the tea grown by Kachins:in the 
Myitkyina sub-division of Burma is supplied. by 
the Deputy Commissioner to the last Report of 
the Department of Land Records and Agrieulture, 
‘Burma. We learn that tea is grown in three 
hills Mangin, Watu, and Panle, in the Sinlu 
circle. The seeds are dried and stored in Septem- 
ber, and after the jungle has been cleared are 
sown in nurseriesin May. Holes are drilled about 
four feet from one another and two” or three 
seeds on germinating are dropped into each hole. 
'Germination is said to take about one month. 
The plantation is carefully weeded and, aftera 
Yapse of three years, ‘in the month of April the 
tender leaves are plucked. ‘The leaves are either 
“boiled or steamed. Steaming is only practised by 
those who have ‘the necessary steaming pots, 
called in Burmese, panug gyaung. After” the 
above process, which softens and imparts a 
yellow tint, to the leaf, the leaves are taken out 
and spread on a mat for a night; next! morning 
they are put into, bamboo tubes) or in baskets 
lined with green leaves. The above tea.is known 
as pickled or wet tea, and is. sold at R2 per 10 
If the tea. leaves are not. sufficiently. soft- 
ened by boiling or steaming, they are’ rolled by 
hand on a. mat before being put into the basket. 
To make dry tea, the leaves, after being boiled 
or steamed, are pounded tight into a green bam- 
boo tube. The thickness of the. latter is then 
reduced as nicely as possible, and the tube is 
kept over a slow fire. Dried tea sells at R1 per 
four tubes, each weighing from 20 to 25. ticals. 
The Deputy Commissioner, Myitkyina, estimates 
that 300 to 400 square miles are available fer 
tea cultivation in bis distrieh—Pioncer, Dec. 1, 
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RUBBER ESTATES OF PARA.—Those who 
entertain ideas respecting the collection) of 
raw rubber should (say the JIndia-Rubber 
and Gutta-Percha Journal, December 24th,) 
study the report and the statements of the 
chairman of the Rubber Estates of Para, 
Limited, respecting the working of the’ com- 
pany which was formed in’ April, | 1898. 
During this time the company -had only 
carried on business forabout eighteen months, 
but had succeeded in sustaining’a -loss. of 
nearly £24,000. ‘Some of this, asthe Chair- 
man explained, should really be ‘placed to 
capital account, as the business necessitated 
getting a number of labourers on ‘to! the 
estates and establishing factories, workshops, 
etc. The return of rubber for the past twelve 
months of the report amounted to 27 tons, 
against 11 tons 12° cewt. in 1889, morerubber 
having ‘come into the possession of the com- 
pany, although the number of collectors had 
been reduced from 250 or 300 to 170 or 180, 
The collectors had, of ‘course, advances and 
stores to be afterwards paid for, but found 
that when they got into debt, they could 
collect their rubber and sell it elsewhere, so 
that the amount advanced was lost as well 
as the rubber, but Mr. Jacques hoped: that 
this robbery had now been stopped; so that 
We cannot altogether say that india-rubber 
collecting is a bed of roses. 


THe EUCALPYTUS : AMONG THE, BERBERS) OF 
ALGERIA: By Anthony Wilkins.—Here is a 
striking passage from this book according. to the 
Spectator. Around Constantine the, euvalyptus 
had been introduced about,seven years, back from 
Australia :— : : 

“Already magnificent groves of these quaint yet 
graceful trees had grown up as if by magic. Last 
winter came the snow,—heavy. snd deep, ,It blocked 
and trains had to 
be dug out. It killed every gum-tree and _ every 
cactus for fifty miles round. All are bare and dead, 
and the groves are littered with the sawn limbs 
and Jogs of young giants, who have thus disappointed 
the hopes of those who have striven—not without 
success in less bleak provinces—to acclimatise them 
in a strange hemisphere, These trees (come from 
a land which contains a British population, a good 
part of which is nearly four generations old, and 
a population which has begun to count itself by 
millions. Constantine was too cold for the trees of 
this land. How shall the French say that Algeria 
is too hot for them and for their children ? 

The French make bad colonists; that is a truth 
which Mr. Wilkin recognises, and he indicates 


. readily its causes,—the limitation of progeny, and 


also the nostalgre dw boulevard, that-eraving 
for the familiar social life of the café which is 
in every Frenchman’s bones, but not a whit more 
strongly than in the bones of Cicero and every 
Roman of his day. In spite of it, Rome made 
an Hmpire’ by utilising other populations ;/and 
Frenchmen are, ,as Mr... Wilkin emphasises, 
excellent administrators. In Algeria they have 
cleaned up an Augean stable; in’ West Africa, 
as Miss Mary Kingsley testified, their work com- 
pares very favourably with ours.’ For ‘the mo- 
ment, and possibly for an abiding future; ‘pro- 
gress in the centres of commercial Jife is checked 
by the madness of Anti-Semitism, concerning 


“which Mr. Wilkin is eloquent; but take the 


French where their work is merely in- ruling a 
half-subdued and alien people, and they areade 


. wirdble. 
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THE TEA CRISIS: 
OVER-PRODUCTION AND THE REMEDY. 


From one of the most experienced Inspectors 
of Estates in the island, wa have the following :— 

**Mr, Rosling’s proposal to ‘rest’ ten per cent. 
of the bearing tea on every estate for a couple 
of years should be dismissed for the reason that 
it would be impossible to get it carried ont in 
practice. In many instances the poorest fields on 
the estate would be selected fer such treatment, 
and probably any loss of crop that might thus 
be sustained would be made up the better cul- 
tivation and manuring ot the balance. Others 
might select young tea just coming into bearing, 
and in both cases subsequent returns would Le 
all the heavier. Another and very serious ob- 
jection to ‘resting’ teas is that the further the 
ushes: get away from pruning, the more liable 
they are to blight, and we should see this made 
the excuse for cutting down the tea before due 
date 
1: * My view of things is that both here and in 
India it will resolve itself into a question of 
the ‘survival of the fittest,’ and rightly so too. 
It is not the smallest use taking any general 
steps for the purpose of bolstering up rotten 
concerns. The sooner they gc, the better for 
the enterprise though not perhaps for the indi- 
vidual. , Philanthropy is all very well in its way, 
but it is not business... Why should a_ propri- 
etor of a good estate sacrifice his yield because 
his neighbour has got hold of the dirty end- of 
the stick and planted tea on unsuitable land ? 
It is contrary to nature to expect him to do 
anything of the kind, and does away at once 
with all the principles of competition. If my 
neighbour is fortunate enough to be on the back 
of a winning horse in a race, would he pull up 
in order to give a broken-down old (crock on 
three legs a change? Tea estates which do not 
pay, and cannot be made to pay, must in time 
drop out of cultivation; it will be a tedious 
process, but the sooner it commences, the better 
for those who are associated with sound con- 
cerns. 

‘*When coffee went down. in price many years 
ago to figures whfch made it impossible to work 
a number of estates to a profit, the acreage 
under cultivation was lessened, and production 
increased again with more prosperous times. So 
it will be with tea, and any attempt to interfere 
with the laws which govern supply and demand 
will, in my humble judgment, result in failure.” 

The .above letter and that of Mr. Melville 
White, elsewhere, following up that of the Chair- 
man, C, P. A., provide much food for thought 
and—action ?. Further correspondence and our 
comment on the same must be held over for 
the present. 

—____-_ > — ~ —--—— 


PEARL OYSTERS AND PEARL FISHERIES 
OF CEYLON, ; 


We direct attention to the following useful 
_ contribution to the subject of a development 
of. our Pearl. Fisheries, with remarks on 
pearl and pearl-shell oysters. Ooming as it 
does from a Oambridge scientist, Mr. J. 
Stanley Gardiner, whose recent valuable in- 
vestigations at the Maldives have aroused 
much interest and whose work upon the re- 
pults of these will occupy a space of four 
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or five years, we need hardly express the 
hope that his words will receive due notice, 

Mr. Gardiner commences with reference to 
the three species of pearl oyster fished for 
in the tropics. Two of these, pearl-shell 
oysters, have a steady market, but fetch poor 
prices as compared with the third, the true 
pearl oyster—valueless for its shell, but fished 
for its pearls. With regard to Ceylon Mr. 
Gardiner agrees with Captain Donnan as to 
the importance of currents and would sup- 
port the plea for selection of sheltered reefs, 
if actual experiments are to be undertaken 
here ; if these are found, Mr. Gardiner is of 
opinion that the cultivation of the pearl 
oyster could be successfully pursued. The 
conditions attaching to the formation of 
pearls in the oyster around the coast of 
Ceylon require to be somewhat more care- 
fully considered than off Westralia, for 
instance; and we have little doubt that the 
risk of unsatisfactory results can be re- 
duced to a minimum. Meanwhile we urge 
upon Government that there should he the 
least possible delay in securing the services 
of some duly qualified scientist Professor 
Herdman’s name was uppermost at the end 
of October last—to undertake the organisa- 
tion of the work, in order that local experi- 
ence may be availed of to the full, as Mr. 
Gardiner points out. This should be pre- 
ceded, we are told. by one, two or three 
years’ survey of the coastline by a compe- 
tent marine zoologist. Whether by them- 
selves or in conjunction with South Indian 
and Westralian experiments, we hope that 
the Ceylon pearl fisheries which have proved 
so remunerative to the Ceylon Government 
in the past, are not to undergo a very 
much more extended pericd of unjustifiable 
neglect. 


PEARL OYSTERS AND PEARL FISHERIES 
OF CEYLON. 


DEAR Sir,—A report of a meeting of the Ceylon 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society held on Oct. 
27., reprinted from the Ceylon Observer, has 
recently been placed in my hands. The paper of 
the evening was by Mr. Collett on ‘‘ Pearl Oysters 
and Pearl Fisheries,” a subject in which I in 
common with all marine zoologists am much 
interested. [Indeed the economic importance of 
the pearl industry in the eyes of man adds a great 
dignity and anthropological interest to the subject, 
which: will always preserve it from the ‘sneers of 
true men of science, 


In view of my work round the cvasts of Ceylon, 
the Maldives, Australia and various island groups 
in the Pacific Ocean, I have been asked to send 
to you any comments [may have to make-on the 
subject of general interest. So far as Tam aware 
there are three species of pearl oysters largely 
fished in the tropics : 

1, The true pearl-shell oyster of Torres Straits, 
characterised by its large size, edge or lip of shell, 
colourless inside or slightly yellow, F 

2. The black-lipped peari-shell oyster of almost 
universal distribution in the tropics ; size same as 
the last, but differing from it as its name implies 
by having a markedly black edge or lip to the 


‘shell, 
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. The pearl oyster of the Ceylon fishery, 
alae waliolers fo) its shell, but fished for its 
pearls. Marketable pearls are found also in the 
two pearl-shell oysters. They are, however, seldom 
as lustrous as those of the true pearl oyster, and 
indeed are merely a bye-product, the shell being 
the chief thing. ‘ : 

The value of the shell varies considerably, 
good shell of the first or true shell species fetch- 
ing about £100 perton. This is a tairly constant 
price, as the demand tor white buttons scarcely 
alters. At present the black lipped species is 
worth rather more, as fashion now demands a 
button, of a mixed colour. Its average price is 
perhaps £80 per ton, The true pearl oyster of the 
Ceylon banks is worth from £2 to £5 a ton for 
its shell, but the market is very small. The 
value of the oyster banks depends on the value ot 
the pearls obtained, and while varying with the 
market must always be very much greater than 
that of either of the shell species. This resultis 
very largely due to the fact that the pearl oyster 
is a social bea-t, ze. that thousands and even 
millions attach themselves to a single reef, while 
the two pearl-shell oysters are found scattered here 
and there, never, except formerly in a few areas 
of Torres Straits, in any very great quantity on 
any single area. It would be obvious however 
that the cultivation of either of the above three 
species would be, even if but very partially suc- 
cessful, extremely profitable, and from my ex- 
periences: elsewhere, there would seem to be no 
good season why it should not be quite success- 
tul on Ceylon reefs. I have indeed seen very 
many reefs round the coast of Ceylon, apparently 
absolutely identical in their physical conditions 
with reefs in the Pacific Ocean, and in the Maldive 
Group on which the black-lipped pearl shell 
abounds. Many quite protected shoals also to the 
north, east and south of Ceylon, appear to me 
eminently suitable for the growth of the true pearl 
oyster. 

In Ceylon I had the pleasure on several occa- 
sions of discussing the matter with Capt. Donnan, 
My experience agrees with his as to the immense 
importance of the currents ofany area. Indeed, 
in considering the fauna of any single reef in refer- 
ence to neighbouring ones, the physical conditions 
are the most important factors to be taken into 
consideration. I,would suggest, then, that the first 
thing to be done is to have made a thorough 
survey for 12, 24 or even 36 months, if necessary, 
of the physical conditions of the reefs in the 
Gulf of Mannar by a competent, practical and, 
if possible, experienced zoologist. The life history 
of the oyster can then be thoroughly worked out. 
The effects of currents, silt, etc., will be known 
as also the physical conditions of the reefs. 
Suitable reefs in more protected situations could 
then be searched for round the coast of Ceylon. 
On these, cultivation, on a large scale could be 
tried, and I have little doubt would be snecessful. 
Further the reefs and waters of Ceylon have im- 
mense possibilitles for the cultivation of the two 
pearl.shell oysters. Great areas are exceptionally 
favourable tor sponge planting, an industry, as 
experiments in the Adriatic have shown, not 
attended with any great difficulties. ; 

Capt. Donnan has immense, tong-continued and 
unique experience of the pearl industry of Ceylon. 
Should there be any intention to appoint a 
scientific man to the work, it should be done 
without delay, so that he may have the benefit 
of Capt. Donnan’s knowledge to the very fullest 
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extent. He should, too, be in close relation to 
the museum, as he would doubtless require to 
refer to it constantly for literature and special 
information as to the fauna. 

I may take this opportunity to thank all, with 
whom 1] came into contact in Ceylon, for: their 
courtesy, kindliness and sympathy.—I am, sir, 
yours obediently, 


J. STANLEY 
Cambridge University, Dec. 16. 
ee ee 
RUBBER IN FAST AFRICA. 


Mr. Marsden, the British Vice-Consul for the East 
African Protectorate, in his report on the}trade of 
the country, again emphasises his conviction, pre- 
viously expressed that there is money for the pri- 
vate individual and for the Government if the rubber 
industry in the Protectorate were more systema- 
tically worked. ‘Rubber,’ he says, “shows an 
advance of 40 per cent on the previous year, but is 
still far below what it should be and what the’ 
country is capable of producing. This is due in a 
large measure, to this industry being left to take 
gare of itself, and no properly disciplined or organ- 
ised effort mude to assist it. In times. of drought 
and bad harvests the natives fall back on the rubber- 
collecting industry to keep themselves from starva- 
tion, but in times of plenty the industry is more or 
less neglected, and‘only vines which grow in those pla, 
ces easiest of approach are tapped, and in many case 
ruined by being cut to the ground instead of tappeds 
It is somewhat surprising that the attention c- 
planters has not been previously drawn to the sys 
tematic cultivation of the rubber vines, Through 
out the {territory the‘soil is sufficiently rich to grow 
rubber vines in perfection without artificial aid, the 
only requisite being water, and on the banks of the 
Tana and Sabaki rivers that can be obtained allthe— 
year round. With irrigation and under proper ma. 
nagement the results should be as satisfactory ag 
coffee growing.” —India-rubber Trades’ Journal, Nov. 26 


—___$__ @—____ 
INDIA-RUBBER PROPAGATION, 


Colonel A, Bloomfield, writing to the Pioneer 
(Dec. 20) abont the propagation of the India-rubber 
tree, remarks that the simplest method of propaga. 
tion is to strike cuttings made of a leaf of the tree 
cut off with about an inch of the twig. above 
and below. Every leaf will strike readily. All 
the piece of twig must be underground. 

pein sete CU re Ue Vee : 

Our TEA Exports.—A Calcutta merchant 
in a private letter to the Editor of the 
Tropical Agriculturist, writes :—‘*I have 
been indebted during the past two years to’ 
your annual supplement for the figures 
giving the Monthly Exports of Tea to Great 
Britain and elsewhere. These cannot, how- 
ever, be tabulated during the course of-the 
year owing to the way in which the export 
statistics are published viz: to week ends 
instead of for the calendar month. I feel 
sure that, were the export statistics published 
in some such form as annexed, they would be 
of added interest and value to many who 
like myself try to follow the development of 
our Indian and Ceylon Tea Trade ; and Itr? ¢ 
it may be possible for you to give them .,: 
the suggested form.”—We referred this letter 
to a member of the Chamber’s Committee and 
we are glad to learn that it has been agreed 
to adopt the suggestion for the present 
year, 


GARDINER. 
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RUBBER ESTATES OF PARA. 


STRANGE EXPERIENCES. 


The ordinary general meeting of the Rubber Estates 
of Para, Limited, was held on the 17th inst., at Win- 
chester House, London, B.C , the Hon. John de Grey, 
the chairman of the company, presided. In moving 
the adoption of the report, which included complete 
accounts from the inception of the company down to 
June 380th, 1900, since the total loss, asstated in the 


accounts amounts to £23,769 12s 3d. This, the Chair- * 


man explained, should not be treated as a total loss, 
because, by the initial expenditure, they had established 
170 to 180:men permaneutly upon the estates, so that 
a considerably amount of the apparent loss might be 
reasonably called capital invested in putting the estates 
in working order, and establishing rabber ‘collectors 
upon them, which expense would not have to beincurred 
again. Turning to the result of the first season’s work- 
ing, the Chairman had to deplore that it was of a most 
unsatisfactory nature, and the board, since the last 
meeti.g of the company on June Ist, had given the 
matter its most earnest attention, with a view to 
ascertaining the cause which had led to that state of 
things and remedy them so far as lay in their power. 
The report stated that Mr. Milne, the Estates Man- 
ager, had resigned, and there was little doubt that he 
had* tendered his resignation because he had found 
himself ‘tnable to cope with the difficult problems 
that ‘he found in managing theestates, Mr. Jacques, 
the Para agent of the company, had been asked to 
proceed to the estates and report fully upon the situ- 
ation and had been appointed general manager. The 
Chairman statedthat Mr, Jacques had given the board 
entire catisfaction, and had furnished them with a most 
valuable report upon the property and the business, 
which shows he has a full grasp of the situation. 


In proceeding to summarise the difficulties to be 


encountered, first the indebtedness of collectors ; 
secondly, robbery by them to avoid paying their 
debts, and also robbery by private boats; thirdly, 
and most important of all—the badness of the labour 
system. 

Mr. Jacques reported as fullows :— 

‘¢ Admitted on all hands to be one of the wealthiest 
in the district,’ and which, he says, worked by suitable 
labourers, would be worth afabulous sum, acd would 
give ample employment to 1,200 hands, capable of 
producing 100 and 150 rubber trees, where it only 
produces one at present. ‘‘ Solve,” says he, ‘‘ the 
labour- question, aud the company can be madc a 
prosperous one indeed.” He says also that he con- 
siders ‘that apart from rabber, cocoa, sugar cane, 
bananas’and plantains, timber and wood could be 
cultivated with good results; indeed, that there are 
no tropical trees or fruits but can be readily 
cultivated on the estates. These are all matters to 
which ‘we shall direct our attention with a view to 
future developments. (Hear, hear.) Turning back 
to the! balance-sheet, under profit and loss I should 
like to show you what economies we have been 
able to effect up to the present time. 
put down in the second part of the profit. and loss 
account, from March 25th to Junz 30th, 1900—taking 
these. two dates--the salary of the Londoa manager, 
£2,200; that was at the rate of £1,200 a year, sol 
haye put it down in my notes as salary, £1,200; at 
the present date that is wiped out altogether, Then 
secretary and rent of offices appears at the rate of 
£550; that has been reduced to £450. Directors’ fees) 
appear as at the rate of £1,400; that has been re- 
duced to £550, and it will interest the shareholders 
to know. that since the meeting of June lst. the direc- 
tors have not drawn any fees, because they wished to 
delay doing that until the company is in a better 
position. (Heur, hear.) Then salaries of estate 
manager, accountant and inspectors were at the rate 
of £1,836 (£3,367); they are now reduced to £1,500 
a year. The special. remuneration to Para agents, 
£650, comes’ out altogether, Then with regard to the 
Para agents’ commission, that would come under the 


‘agement, £11,478 for eighteen months, 


You will find. 
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second item of estates trading account, consumable 
and general stores, and we estimate that to have been 
about £2,000 a year; against that we haye by our 
own Para establishment, under Mr. Jacques, a total 
expenditure which, including office and clerk, comes 
to £1,000. 


REDUCTION IN ESTATES MANAGEMENT, 


Then there is that. very heavy.item of estates man- 
Now, that 
would be at the rate of £7,600 a year, and we esti- 
mate—I cannot give you this figure exactly, but we 
know that great reductions have been made, and as 
nearly as we have been able to estimate them, they 
amount to £4,000, against £7,600 a year. I should 
now like to call yonr attention to the returns of 
rubber. The total returns of the whole season, so 
far as we have gone, to December 19th, are 27 tons, 
and last year they were 21 tons, and when you come 
to think that the collectors at the saine date last year 
numbered betweeu 250 and 300, and this year they 


are between 170 and 180, you will see that 
with a much less number, the directors haye 
got considerably more satisfactory returns, Then 


I should like to mention that at this time last 
year we had received no remittances of the moneys 
of the estates, but this year, either in hand or on 
the sea in the shape of rubber coming to us, we 
have a total amount of £1,200, which is sufficient to 
pay. one year's interest. on our debentures, the first 
half-year of which will be due in January, I should 
also like to read you a telegram which we received 
on December 15th from Mr. Jacques. He says: 
“Shareholders will be glad to hear that we do not 
give any further credit.” The meaning of that is 
that he has been able to stop that detestable system 
of indebtedness which has been—I will not -say the 
ruin, but which has militated very greatly against 
the successof the company. You know that according 
to the system which has prevailed up to the pre- 
sent, when you sent a man up to the estate as a 
collector, you were asked to equip him with stores, 
cash and various advances. I do not know whether 
it will be possible, from what has taken place, to 
completely change that system, but at any rate, it 
can be greatly modified, because our great cause of 
trouble up to the present time has been that collectors 
great advances farin excess of what they should do, and 
when they become so indebted, rather than liquidate 
theirindebtedness by giving their rubber to the com- 
pany to reduce it, they sellit elsewhere. Mr, Jacques 
is endeayouring to do away with that system altogether, 
and that telegram means that he is not going to make 
any further advances. In conclusion, I will only 
repeat what I said on June ist, 1900, ana which T 
think is borne out by what I have now stated to you. 
I said on that occasion :‘‘We are not going to try and 
make a large profit inthe first season. We do not 
want to run any risks. We want to confine our efforts 
to building up a proper system of management which 
shall bear fruit in the future, so that by gradually 
extending our operations in future seasons we may 
develop the undoubted resources of our property.” 
It is our confident hope that in time we may be able 
to carry out that policy with success. 

Questions on details of the accounts were put by 
Mr. Wilkinson and replied to by the Chairman, after 
which the motion was put and carried, , 

The retiring directors, the Hon. John de Grey and 
Mr. HK. T. Wolseley, were re-elected on the motion 
of Count de Torre Diaz, seconded by Mr, H. M. 
Baker, 

Messrs. F'. Davies, Meredith & Co, having been 
reappointed auditors, 

r, Leach Barrett moved a vote of thanks to the 
chairman and directors for the able manner in which 
they had conducted the basiness of the company. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Woodrow and 
carried unanimously, and, after a brief acknowledg- 
ment from the Chairman, the proceedings closed. 
—The — India-Rubber and Gutta-Percha Trades 
Journal, Dee. 24, ; 
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CAMPHOR MANUFACTURE, 


Formosa.—The so-called ‘‘ camphor factory” built 
by the Government at the capital, Taihoku (Taipeh) 
is the most imposing in appearance of any of 
Formosa’s industrial establishments. It consists of 
one main building containing the distilling apparatus 
for grade A camphor, one building equipped with 
the necessary apparatus for the extracting of camphor 
from camphor oil, a large warehouse for storing the 
drug, a packing house and numerous out-houses, in- 
G:udibg barrack-like quarters for the labourers, and 
neat little cottages for the skilled workmen, officers, 
&c., connected with the factory. The factory build- 
ings are big, solid structures of brick and stone, and 
provided with not only the latest hydraulic and steam- 
pressing machinery, but with much apparatus specially 
designed for the work, The grounds and buildings are 
illuminated by electricity supplied by the factory’s 
own plant. The buildings impress one as having 
been erected with the idea of permanency, and the 
Formosa, Government evidently hopes to ccntrol the 
camphor situation for many years. The preparation 
of the two grades, A and B (crude) camphor, is as 
foliows:—The camphor is obtained by steaming 
Camphor-wood chips in roughly built furnaces set up 
on the hill districts. A vapour arises from the 
Steaming wood, and condenses mm cooled wooden 
receptacles forming a snow-like deposit of camphor, 
containing, however, some quantity of oil. After re- 
moving the camphor from the condenser, it is 
all,wed to drain in tubs, until a considerable portion 
of the oil has run off. The camphor is then packed 
in canva3 bags, and transported to the central office 
aé the capital. The camphor destined for ship- 
ment as crude is not subject to further treatment 
after leaving the country districts, For ship- 
ment itis packed by hand in zinc-lined cases, hold- 
ing about 1 picul (133 pounds). This grade is similar in 
form to the crude camphorexported prior to the estab- 
lishment of the monopoly, although the Government 
has been able to improve it somewhat in quality, The 
camphor for grade A blocks is treated at the factory 
described above, The plant possesses six large dis- 
tilling furnaces measuring some 24 by 12 by 5 feet, 
and two crystallization chambers some 80 by 24 by 24 
feet, Several thousand pounds of the crude camphor 
are placed in one of the large iron retorts, and, after 
the openiugs in the latter have been closed and sealed, 
air is forced in to hasten evaporation, For the first 
forty-eight hours a slow fire is maintained, which is 
sufficient, however, to drive off the water aud oil, these 
passing through a pipe leading from the top of the 
retort into a tank cooled by water. The heat is now 
jucreased, and the above pipe having been shut off and 
a second one opened, the camphor fumes pass through 
the latter into the crystallization chamber the roof of 
which is cooled by running water. Here it crystallizes 
as flowers of camphor. The camphor is now ready for 
pressing. U'his is accomplished by first shaping the 
camphor into the form of a block by the use of wooden 
moulds. The block is then pressed by steam power, 
and, lastly, is subjected to a very high hydraulic pres- 
sure. The result is a hard, almost opaque bric of prac- 
tically pure camphor, weighing 10 kin (134 pounds). 
These blocks are nuw wrapped in oiled paper, and 
packed in zine-lined boxes holding ten, and, after 
receiving the Government label of “ crude camphor, 
pressed by the Formosa Government,” are handed over 
§> the selling agents. The Government factory has at 
present « yearly capacity of some 2,700,000 pounds of 
grade A, ‘The total Formosa Government expenses, 
including cost of camphor, are givenin the Budget for 
1900 as 2,127,611 yen ($1,063,805), and the receipts as 
3,455,035 ven ($1,727,512). This leaves a profit of 
1,327,424 yen ($663,712), or about 34 (yen $17) a picul 
(183 pounds), This is taking the maximum production 
for the year at 39,000 piculs (5,187,000 pounds). Some 
2,000,000 pounds of camphor are consumed in the 
United States yearly,—United States Consul ta 
Formosa. 
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COFFEE NOTES. 


Less than five years ago the first coffee seeds 
were introduced into Uganda by missionaries. 
Now there are extensive crops under cultivation. 
Last year 100 tons were exported from Uganda, 
and this year this amount wi!l be greatly exceeded. 
The quality of Blantyre cvffee is said to be the 
best in the world, superior even to the tamous Mo- 
eha.—Commercial Intelligence. 

The heavy receipts ef coffee at the port ot Santos 
in Brazil are attracting attention in the trade, as 
well they may. Notwithstanding that the arrivals 
are much below the normal volume, the total for 
the two ports is not far below the fignres a year 
ago, when prices were at about their lowest point. 
The effect of these heavy receipts on prices has] ean 
helped by the receipt of estimates pointing to a 
liberal crop of Rio and Santos eoffee the coming 
season,—Merchants’ Review, October 5. 

————(@____. 
INDIA AND FRENCH IMPORT DUTIES. 

Calcutta, Dec. 22.—A Press Communiqué 
issued here today by the Finance Depart- 
ment, states that the enhancement of French 
Import Duties on Indian coffee, pepper, etc., 
has been postponed for six months, till the 
end of June, 1901.—Madras Mail, Dece. 24. 


MICA. 

The mining community is much exercised at 
he determination of the Bengal Government 
to enforce the rule for the exaction of a royalty, 
of 25 per cend on all rough mica taken from 
the mines. The royalty clause has always been 
inserted in the leases, but hitherto it has remained 
a dead letter, owing to the difficulty in deter- 
mining the precise output of the mines. Not long 
ego Mr. Wild, the Conservator of Forests, Bengal, 
was round inspecting the mica properties within 
the forest area with a view of settling this ques- 
tiony and later on Mr. Grundy, the Inspector /of 
Mines, made an exhaustive examination of all 
the mines now being worked and collected data 
regarding the output of rough and dressed mica, 
average value of merchantable mica etc.; and it 
is believed that his report will embody the 
opinions of the chief owners as to the manner 
in which the royalty should be levied. The con- 
sensus of opinion is against the royalty being 
levied on the yross output, since much of the 
mica that comes to the surface is thrown away 
as being useless, and itis unfair todemand royalty 
on what is of no value. The better plan would 
be to exact a royalty on all naica conveyed to the 
dressing filcors. The amount and value could 
easily be arrived at, as it is well known that 
each maund of rough mica yields only one'third 
of a maund of dressed mica. The average price 
of mica (big and small) is R60 a maund in Cal- 
cutta, The cost of dressing and transport may 
be set down at R10, which would leave R50 as 
the net value of one maund of dressed, or three 
maunds of rough, mica at the pit’s mouth. This 
would mean a royalty of 74 per cent on each 
maund of dressed mica despatched from the mines. 
—Indian Agriculturist, Dec. 1. 

eee 

BURMESE GOVERNMENT'S RUBBER PLANTA- 
TION.—The Government of Burma proposes start- 
ing shortly an extensive rubber plantation on 
King’s Island, the principal island of the Mergui 
Archipelago.—Hongkong Weekly Press, Dec. 29, 
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THE CORPORATION LIMITED. 


(OF CEYLON). 

Directors.—Alfred Bull, Cyril Gurney, E H 
Hancock, T J GLawranze, R KR G Norman, V H 
Smith. - : 

Managing Directer in Ceylon, Frederick Tatham. 

London Agents, Antony Gibbs & Sons. 

Report of the Directors, and Accounts: for the 
year ending 30th June, 1890, to be submitted to 
the Annual General Meeting of Shareholders on 
the 6th December, 1900. 

The Directors beg to submit herewith the Ac- 
counts of tle Corporation for the year ending 
30th June, 1900, which, they are sorry to say, 
do not show the resuits reasonably anticipated, 
owing to the abnormally low prices which have 
prevailed in the tea market for a considerable 
time past. , 

The following figures indicate the results during 
the past three years :— 


Crop. Cost of Pro- Average Sale 
lb. duction. Price Nett. 
1897-98... 1,112,606 31 _ cents per lb. 5d. 
1898-99... 1,234,442 26°10 m3 5 15-L6d. 
1899-00... 1,276,139 25°60 is 5 3-16d. 


From these particulars it will be seen that the 
estimate for the past year, 1,250,000 lb., has been 
more than secured at a reduced cost ; only normal 
prices are required to enable the Company to 
show much more substantial profits, 

In vie w of the present relations ofsupply and 
demandyit has been decided not to develop the 
propert’ onthe lines roughly sketched in the last 
report. aa 

Economies have been effected by a reduction in 
the agency charges and in management ; the inclu- 
sive London charges onthe tea are now consider- 
ably under ld per lb. 

The total profit for the year is £6,037 6s 10d. 
After deduction of Debenture Interest, London 
expenses, etc., there remains a balance of £1,646 
14s 9d. 

Tne Directors have paid a further half-yearly 
dividend on the Preference Shares in addition to 
that mentioned in the last report as having been 
paid on Ist August, 1899, and regret their inability 
to further reduce the overdue Preference dividend 
at present. 

Mr. 'I‘atham hopes to secure about 1,300,000 lb 
of tea for the current year at about 26 cents perlb 
and advises the Board that a fair cocoa crop is 
practically assured. 

Forty tons of plumbago have been won during 
the year. The Directors have employed an Engi- 
neer to advise upon and assist in the mining opera- 
tions, and much had been done by the 30th 
June. Since that date there has beena substan- 
tial output, and it is hoped that a further profit 
may be shown this year after writing off aconsi- 
derable portion of the amount which at present 
stands in a suspense account. 


— 


VITICULTURE IN TRANSCAUCASIA. 


According to official figures supplied by the De- 
partinent of Agriculture ab St. Petersburg, the 
area of land under cultivation of the vine, and 
the production of wine in Transcaucasia are as fol- 
lows :—The Government of Tiflis 65,516 acres, and 
6,750,000 gals.; the district of Zakatal 1,938 
acres, and 22,000 gallons; the Government of 
Kutais 94,277 acres, and 4,050,000 gallons; the 
Government of Elizaretpol 33,701 acres, and 
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2,700,000 gallons; the Government of Baku 27,283 
acres, and 2,160,000 gallons ; the Government of 
Erivan 19.926 acres, and 675,000 gallons; the 
Government of Daghestan 6,420 acres, and 540,000 
gallons ; the Government ef Tchernomoria 1,493 
acres, and 135,000 gallons: and the district of 
Kars 121 acres, and 11,000 gallons. making a 
total area under cultivation of 250,675 acres, and 
a production 17,043,000 gallons. ‘The figures 
given above according to Consul Stevens do not in- 
clude the grapes grown for sale in the markets 
of the Caucasus, and the quantities consumed by 
the distilleries, the total of which amount was as 
near as possible 108,900 tons, Although viti- 
culture in the Transcaucasus is by no means a 
new industry, it has, nevertheless, not yet been 
able to reach that state of prosperity which could 
entitle it to be classed amongst the industries of 
the country that form one of the mainstays of 
the population. This, of course, is due in a 
great measure, to the ignorance of the inhabitants, 


and the lack of the knowledge necessary to carry - 


on the cultivation of the grape in a systematic 
manner, and on principles which would be more 
or less in keeping with the climatic conditions 
and varied soils of the different altitudes at which 
the vineyards are situated. Grapes grow in a 
wild state almost throughout the Caucasus, and 
with a little pains there is no doubt that the in- 
dustry might be raised to a state of efficiency 
which would considerably enhance the revenues 
ot a large majority of the population of the Cau- 
casus, and thereby increase the prosperity of the 
country. Although the production of wine has 
attained figures of fairly large proportions, most 
of the wine is consumed in the country, and only 
a very small quantity finds its way to St. Peters- 
burg and other Northern Russian markets. The 
greater partof the wine made is very inferior in 
quality, and in most cases is ‘‘heavy” and ‘‘heady.” 
With avery few exceptions, owing to the poverty- 
stricken condition of the wine growers who have 
no possibility of keeping their wines for any 
leneth of time, it is sold and consumed as soon 
as it is made. This, in itself, does not give an 
opportunity of properly testing the wine, which, 
if kept long enough, would doubtless undergo a 
complete, change for the better, as has been proved 
by the wine made on the estates of the Imperial 
Domains and those belonging to the wealthier 
wine-growers of the Caucasus. Other drawbacks 
in the shape of phylloxera, black-root, oidium, 
mildew, and the diseases of afungoid nature which 
have become chronic, continue to cause havoc 
among the vines, and are a constant source of 
trouble and anxiety to grape-growers. In many 
parts of the Caucasus severe local rain and _hail- 
storms have also ruined extensive areas of vine- 
yards.— Journal of the Society of Arts. 
z ———_—-&—____—__—_- 
PARIS EXHIBITION: SECTION 
OF CEYLON. 


MUSEUMS AND NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS TO 
WHICH EXHIBITS HAVE BEEN PRESENTED 
IN THE NAME OF THEIR EXHIBITORS. 

1.— PHILADELPHIA COMMERCIAL Musgeum, OU. 
S. A.—Plumbago, Mr J W C De Seysa ; Cinna- 
mon, Mr Jacob de Mel; coconut produets, 
Messrs Vavasseur & Co. ; coconut oi!, Mr Arnold 
Dias ; tanning products, Mr W D (Carolis; 
coffee and cacao, Lipton Ltd. ; coffee, Mr Gib- 
son ; coffee, Mr G H Barber; cardamoms, Mr J 
Westland ; cardamoins, Mr J A Spence; bixa 
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seed and paste, Anatto Dye Works; banana 
flour, Mr C Stouter ; white pepper and cloves, 
Messrs Darley, Butler & Co.;arecanuts, MrJ H 
Meedeniya, KR. M.; nutmegs, Government of 
Ceylon ; pepper, Government of Ceylon ; copra, 
Government of Ceylon ; rubber, Government of 
Ceylon; cardamoms, Government of Ceylon; 
wild fibres and ropes, Government of Ceylon. 

2.—STADISCHES MUSEUM BREMEN.—Al] the 
following exhibits of Messrs Darley, Butier & 
Co.:—Plumbago (in case), coconut oil, poonac, 
copra, fibre and yarn, kitul fibre, palmyra 
fibre, cinnamon, essential oils, Mr Jacob de 
Mel; mica, Mr Kuruppu. 

3.—JARDIN COLONIAL, PARIS.—Coconut and 
eopra, Mr W H Wright; plumbago (part of), 
Mr U D S Goonesekera ; cinnamon (part of), 
Mr Jacob de Mel; coconut oil, Mr A P Goona- 
tilleke, 

4,— AGRICULTURAL MUSEUM, BERLIN.—Plum- 
bago (part of), Mr Jacob de Mel; collection of 
wild fibres, Government ; collection of medicinal 
Fratte, Government ; coconut fibre and _ cord, 

fessrs C P Hayley & Co.; cardamome, cocao, 
&e., Mr J H Renton.. 

5.—FIELD COLOMBIAN MUSEUM, CHICAGO.— 
Plumbago (part of), Mr U DS Goonsekera. 

6.—MUSEUM D’ HISTOIRE NATURELLE, PARIS, 
—Plumbago (part of), Mr U D S Gunasekera ; 
plumbago (part of), Mr Jacob de Mel; Fauna 
collection, Government ; elephant and skeleton, 
peacock, 144 pairs of birds indigenous to Ceylon, 
two wild boar, one axis deer, one cobra, one 
ticpolonga, five flying foxes, group of wanderoo 
monkeys, two flamingo, and two junle fowl. 

7.—AUSTRALIAN IMPERIAL MUsEUM.—Plum- 
bago, Messrs Clark, Young & Co,; fibre, Horre- 
kelle Estate Co, ; cinnamon, Mr Jacob de Mel. 

8.—MUSEE DES COLLECTIONS, MANUFACTURE 
NATIONALE SEVERS.—Seven pieces Kandyan pot- 
tery, Government. 

9.—IMPERIAL AND ROYAL NATIONAL MUSEUM 
oF HUNGARY, AT BuDA PEsTH.—Five life-size 
figures in plaster, Government ; Model of a Tamil 
house, Government. 

10.—MusrE INDUSTRIEL, ROUEN.—Plumbago 
(part of), Mr U D S Gunasekera ; cinnamon 
(part of), Messrs Miller and Branwell. 

11.—Muskr INDUSTRIEL, Lyons.—Plumbago, 
Mr H B Fernando; cinnamon, Messrs Miller 
and Branwell. 

12.—RoyAL BoTANIC GARDENS, KEw. — 
Sample of tea, furnished by Mr J H Renton ; 
coffee, cacao, coffee and cardamoms, specimens 
of medicinal plants, Government. 

13.—STATE MusEUM, HAmBuRG,—Plumbago, 
Mr L B A de Silva; fibre, Mr U DS Guna- 
sekera; Cinnamon (part of), Mr J de Mel; 
coconut oil, Mr GC Warr. 

14.—INDUSTRIAL MusEUM, BonN.—Plumbago 
(part of), Mr Jacob de Mel; mica dust, Mr 
W Kuruppu ; coconuts, Messrs Murdoch and 
Branvell. 

15.—BRITISH CHAMBEROF COMMERCE AT PARIS. 
-—Plumbago, Messrs Delmege, Forsyth & Co. ; 
mica, Government collection ; mica dust, Mr W 
Kuruppu ; all pamphlets and reports available 
on Ceylon Tea and other industries, from the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Planters’ Asso- 
ciation. 

16.—IMPERIAL ART GALLERIES, VIENNA, (DR. 
EpER.)—Two landscapes, Mr W D Bosanquet. 

17.—IMPERIALINStITUTE, LONDON.—Collection 
of products of the coconut palm, Messrs G and 
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W Leechman; cardamoms, Mr J A Spehee: 
cinnamon, Mr. J W C De Soysa ; vanilla (part 
of), Mr Vander Poorten ; cinchona, Mr F GA 
Lane ; cinchona, Mr G S Anderson: cinchona, 
Mr G B Christie ; arrack (collection) (with model 
still), Mr Arnold Dias; plantain flour, Mrs 
Arnold Dias; anatto (complete collection), Mr 
A VanStarres ; piaintain flour, Mr W D Carolis ; 
varions flours, Government; pepper and cloves, 
Messrs Darley, Butler & Co. ; sugar, Jayasinha 
Mudaliyar; resin (collection of), Government ; 
various preserves, Ponnan Nendali and K A 
Perera; béche de mer, Government; metal 
cleaning-powder, D Johannes; dubbing, J Baptist. 
ee ee eee 
KOKARI FISHING IN THE ANDAMAN 
ISLANDS. 


BY MAJOR G. MASSY, 
(Badminton Magazine, January.) 

_ A somewhat novel methods of handline fish- 
ing may frequently be seen in the Andaman 
Islands by those whom fortune (or misfortune) 
should take to_that little-known penal set- 
tlement in the Bengal Ocean. The fishing is 
carried on during fine weather by certain 
native convicts of ‘self-supporting’ class, i.e., 
men on ashort of ticket of leave, who earn 
their own livelihood; and, as they can gener: 
ally get a ready sale for their fish, the pur- 
suit is a fairly profitable one. They fish from 
dug-out canoes, in handling which they ave 
very expert. The crew, as a rule, consists of 
a steersman, one paddler, and the fisherman, 
who sits inthe bow and is in command of 
the boat. They carry a good-sized casting- 
net, similar to those used in England, for 
catching bait with, and a large wicker basket 
for keeping live bait in. When required for 
use, this is slung overboard, and is provided 
with a canvas flapover the top of it, to pre- 
vent the bait from jumping out. It corres- 
ponds to the ‘courage’ which is employed 
for a similar purpose in sea fishing on some 

arts of our coast. In lieu ot a gaff, a long- 

andled spear, with a small barbed head, is 
carried. The fishermen say that it is much 
easier to use than a gaff; and certainly I never 
saw one of them missa fish with one. 

The handline, which is a fine one, made prin- 
cipally of silk, is about 150 yards long, and 
is kept carefully wound round a stick orin a 
ball, to ensure its running easily when play- 
ing a fish. I believe these lines are procured 
from the east coast of Madras. A medium- 
sized hook completes the tackle. From this 
it will be seen that, though a hand line is 
used, it is no means the pull-and-haul kind of 
business one generally associates with that 
kind of sport. Far from it. The line bein 
very fine, a light hand and considerable skill 
are required to ensure success. 

This fishing is usually carried on near the 
jetty on Ross Island. The water there is 
deep, and, except, of course, during bad wea- 
ther, of crystal clearness. Standing on the 
jetty, one can see countless numbers ef fish 
of all kinds in every. direction, and in the 
clear water every moment can _ be distinctly 
traced. Large shoals of sardines  disport 
themselves on the surface, occasionally mak- 
ing frantic dashes for safety under the 
wooden piles of the jetty, as the hungry 
kokaxi pursue then, and yeduge their pum: 
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bers; other enemies, too, are on the look-out 
for them—amongst them being harracouta, 
garfish and horse-mackerel ; and further out 
to sea seer-fish—but the kokari are the most 
numerous. But here come some of the fishing- 
boats, paddling as if for dear life now that 
they see the fish are on the feed—so we will 
watch one of them at work. Arrived near 
the jetty, the fisherman slings his basket over 
the side of the boat, prepares his net for a 
cast, and looks ont for a good shoal of sar- 
dines. As the sea is teeming with them this 
doesnot take long, and in a few minutes the 
net is hauled on board with a goodly supply 
in its meshes; these are quickly transferred 
to the basket, all hands working busily at the 
job. One or two more judicious casts, enough 
live baits have been caught to enable a start 
to be made, and our fisherman begins busi- 
ness. Squatting down in the bows, he un- 
eoils some twenty yards of line, and baits his 
_ hook with alive sardine by hooking it care- 
fully under the back fin. Keeping his baited 
hook in the water alongside him, he throws 
out two or three sardines about twenty yards 
from the boat to fattract the kokari. ‘These 
are taken almost immediately, and out go a 
few more, followed this time by the hooked 
one, which is dexterously cast into the midst 
of the others; there are several boils and 
splashes on the water, then the line tautens, 
our friend strikes, but is too late, and his 
bait is gone. He hauls in the. line with 
feverish haste and repeats his cast; this time 
with more success, and is at once fast ina good 
fish which dashes madly out to sea as fast as 
it can go. 

The canoe follows as quickly as the paddlers 
can make it travel. The fisherman, holding 
his hand well up, lets the line slip through 
his fingers, feeling his fish all the time, and 
not letting him take out line too easily. At 
the same time he excitedly screams contradic- 
tory directions to his crew, and curses them 
freely for not going fast enough. His object 
is to peep over his fish as much as possible. 
After going about a couple of hundred yards 
or so he gets a pull at his fish, and begins to 
recover some of his line, the boat still fol- 
lowing every movement of the quarry, and, 
when skilfully handled, doing half the work 
of killing it. 
the fish shows signs of being done, and he is 
gradually brought gasping to the surface. 
The man in the centre of the boat drops his 
paddle and takes up the spear—a_ sharp 
stab and a hoist, and the fish lies quiver- 
ing in the bottom of the boat , .. a 
grand fish he is, too, close on 201b. weight, 
Locally called a kokavi, he belongs to the 
Caranx family, bas a large deep head and 
powerful jaw arnied with numerous teeth; 
he is deep and somewhat flat-sided in the 
body. His pectoral fins are peculiar, being 
long and curved, and shaped somewhat like 
a sickle; he fines off very much towards the 
tail, which terminates in a large fork, and 
in some species the root of the tail is armed 
on either side with a sort of sharp bony 
ridge. The colour varies, a silvery hue pre- 
dominating, but some are of the most beauti- 
ful ultramarine blue. Aitogether he presents 
a very game and handsome appearance, 
which as tar as his fighting qualities go he 
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does not belie, as harder running fish it would 
be difficult to find, 

The boat is soon back at the jetty again 
ready to recommence operations, and with 
decent luck our friend will have two or three 
more fine fish before he leaves off, varying in 
size for 7 to 20 lb. It was very entertaining 
to watch them at work on a day when the 
fish were taking well, and I need hardly say 
that some of us who were keen fishermen 
were not content with watching only, but 
soon followed their example, using rods in- 
stead of handlines, but otherwise fishing in 
the same manner; and very good sport we 
frequently had, which made amends for 
being stationed in such an out-of-the-way 
part of the world. 


a 


COVFEE PLANTING IN SUMATRA. 


We are always pleased to hear from our old 
friend ‘‘W. T. McK.” who, after leaving troops 
of friends behind in Ceylon, has been so many 
years now in Sumatra without making a 
fortune. He sends us as usual a graphic 
letter (given in our daily and Tropical Agri- 
cultwiist) with some useful statistics, showiug 
that his district of ‘‘Serdang” has about 


10,000 acres under Liberian coffee. The 
photograph he sends, shows magnificent 
giant coffee trees (backed by Alhbizzias) 
laden with crop; for, of course, the 
soil is superior to anything we have in 
Ceylon. But then the market price of 
“ cotfee ” has, for a long time, been even 


more disappointing than that of tea! 


a 


ELEPHANTS IN BURMA. 


The year 1899 was a most disastrous one for the 
Government elephants in Burma, numbers of which 
died from an outbreak of a disease believed to be 
anthrax ; contractors and others suffered similarly, 
and elephants to replace losses cannot now be 
easily purchased. Several officers have therefore 
suggested instituting Keddah operations in Burma 
and the Local Government is now in correspond- 
ence on the matter with the Suprintendent of 
Keddah Operations in India. It seems clear, 
however, that operations in Burma will not be 
easy to arrange as thereis no chance of success, 
unless trained men are employed on the work and. 
money liberally spent. 


The Forest Officer in charge of the Mu Division 
writes :-— 

“The Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation, 
Limited, increased their stock of elephants in the 
division to almost 100 beasts. Contracters and 
licensees, however, are unprovided with these 
useful beasts, and cannot always pay R38,500 for a 
tusker and R2,500 fora cow, which are the pre- 
sent prices. Advances might do something in 
improving extraction, but one looks with longing 
atthe three or four herds of from 40 to 80 beasts 
each which roam over the division, and which are 
rapidly being shot down by Burman hunters for 
thesake ef afew rupees worth of flesh. ,Xheddah 
work, too, would beespecially easy in this divi- 
sion, asfor instance in the Thaw basin, where 
heavy forest is not continuous and the herds are 
often restricted to small isolated areas.”—Forest 
Administration in Burma for the year 1898-99, 
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CUR EXPORT IMPORT AND SHIPPING 
TRADH FOX 1900. 


The Export trade of 1900 compared with 
1899 must be recorded as not altogether satis- 
factory. For some products, prices were 
maintained; for a few prices were dearer; 
but against this, two of our most important 
exports fell seriousiy in value, and one 
further fell off in volume considerably. 

CARDAMOMS.—Vhe export to India increased 
Jast year 100 percent, but prices generally 
were lower both locally and in London. A 
slightly firmer tendency was noticeable as the 
year closed. The total exports exceeded 
those for 1899 by 27,496 lb. More land is 
coming into bearing and a heavier export 
must be looked for in 1901. 

CINNAMON.—The crops for 1800 were good, 
the result being an increase in export of quills 
to the extent of 163,080 lb and of chips to the 
extent of 34,279 lb. Prices, notwithstanding 
the increased production, have been main- 
tained. Quills (taking usual assortment as 
average) have not fiuctuated locally during 
the year more than 13 cent per !b and values 
in London have not shown much _ rise or fall. 
Chips have fluctuated between R87'50 and 
R92°50 per candy. Both quills and chips are 
more and more being shipped direct to-the 
consuming countries, and the result of get- 
ting at the consumer direct is very clearly 
shown by a perusal of the following figures :— 
Quills lb. Chips. Ib: 
1,894,514 441,447 
2,678,111 1,863,406 

783,597 1'421,959 

In 1890 usualassortment was worth 30 cents per lb. 
Chips R60 per candy. 

In 1900 usual assortment was worth 574 cents per jlb. 

Chips. R90 per candy. 
. Notwithstanding that during the decade we 
have increased our exports of quills by 35 per 
centand quadrupled our export of chips, the 
value of quills has advanced nearly 100 per 
cent and chips about 35 per cent. 


The export of wild cinnamon, which for a 
short time threatened to injure sales of 
plantation and garden cinnamon, has now 
practically ceased. The value of wild cinna- 
mon in London is barely sufficient to pay 
the freight and dock charges there. In one 
or two instances wild cinnamon chips have 
been mixed to a small extent with usual 
chips, and exporters will have to very closely 
watch deliveries. 


CincHOoNA.—This bark continues to decrease 
as regards quantity harvested and shipped; 
and ‘some years must elapse before recent 
plantings, tell. 

Cocoa.—The export for 1900 (33,476 cwts 
compared with 42,745 in 1899) shows the 
lowest record in volume since 1896. Prices 
in Europe ran high for good bright beans, 
and for really fine bright bold beans extreme 
prices were realised, the latter were worth 
R57:50 per cwt. locally at the close of the 
year, compared with R47 at the same time 
1899, It is hoped this year’s crop will be a 
larger ancLa better one, 


Fes, Ue 


In 1890 the exports were :— 
1900 ” ” 


Increase 
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COCONUT PALM Propvcts.—All the pro- 
ducts of the coconut palm :—coconut oil, 
copra, poonac, desiccated coconut, coco- 
nuts, coir rope, yarn and fibre exported— 
show a material increase in volume and 
prices have been fully maintained. livery- 
thing points toa continued good demand for 
these products, and coconut land may be 
looked upon as one of the soundest local 
investments. 

A., Coconut OiL did not fluctuate as much 
as usual during the year, prices in Colombo 
varying from R315 to R830 per ton f. o. b. 
Shippers have practically ceased sending oil 
to London and New York for “ spot” sales, 
and the almost entire absence of unsold stocks 
at these ports has kept exporters in Ceylon 
well supplied with orders. Exports show an 
increase of 2,149 tons over 1899, the increase 
being principally for U K and India. As the 
year closed, value of f.o.b, oil was R825 per 
ton. 1892 still remains the record year 
for export of coconut oil. 


B., Copra.—The increase in export for 1900 
was 1,853 tons, principally for Germany, 
Austria and Italy. Russia and United 
Kingdom show a falling-off. Prices gene- 
rally have been good, and during the last 
three months of the year ran very high, the 
arrivals not meeting the demand. for export. 
xtreme prices led to eagerness on part of 
growers to get copra into Colombo before 
reaction set in. This led to imperfectly 
dried copra arriving, the loss in weight 
on which must be a serious item for shippers. 

C., Poonac.—Withan increased export of 
oil, we must of course, be prepared for an 
increase in shipments of coconut cake. The 
export for 1900 was 9,299 tons against 8,739 ~ 
tons for 1899. Prices dropped during the last 
six months of the year from R8) to R7U and the 
outlook for 1901 was not very promising. 


D., DeEsiccATED CoconuT.—The export for 
1900 was 13,604,913 lb. against 13,571,084 lb. for 
1899, 


H., Coconuts.—A large increase in nuts 
exported took place last year, the figures 
being for 1900, 14,995,909 nuts against 11,723,392 
nuts for 1899, the increase being practically 
divided between U, K. and Egypt. 

F., Corr Ropr, YARN AND FierRe,—All 
these show an increase in volume exported, 
and prices have also been well maintained. 


CoFFEE.—This product in 1899 had improved 
somewhat over 1898, but figures for 1900 show 
even smaller exports than for: 1898. 


-EssENTIAL O1ns.—There is not much change 
to record in these oils. 


PLtumBaco.—The fall in values indicated ag 
taking place at the close of 1899 continued 
steadily during last year, notwithstanding a 
large decrease in quantity exported. In 1899, 
30,819 tons were exported against only 19,167 
last year. The principal decline in offtake was 
to U. K. 2,821 tons, Germany 1,159 tons and 
America 6,905 tons. The restricted local de- 
mand led some dealers to consign portions of 
their stocks to London and elsewhere for sale, 
a course of action more than any other calcu- 
lated to depress the market and force prices 
down, Shipments of an article like plumbagg 
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unsold, generally mean sacrifice, and only 
form a lever for buyers to force down prices. 
Values still paid locally are, however, good 
when compared with those ruling some three 
and four years ago, and many pit owners must 
still be getting good returns. 


The extreme prices paid for plumbago to- 
wards the close of 1899 and early in 1900 led 
to a rush after plumbago land, resulting in 
absurdly high prices being paid for land and 
leases, and to pits being opened up recklessly. 
In many cases efforts have not only been un- 
satisfactory, but in some instances have had 
disastrous financial results. Quite a number 
of pits were abandoned during the latter half 
of 1900. 

The following comparative table of quantities 
and prices at close of last two decades are in- 
teresting :— 

In 1890 exports aggregated 19,287 tons, in 1900 
19,167 tons and the following were respective values 
per ton. 


In Dec. 1890 In Dec. 1900 

Large lumps Ri70 to R250 R400 to 650 
Ordinary 

lump 325 to 295 200 to 600 

Chips lump 60 to 130 125 to 400 

Dust lump 30 to 85 75 to 225 


TEA.—tThis staple article is kept so constantly 
in print, that all our readers must feel well 
nourished. so far as “facts and figures” are con- 
cerned. A return to better teas from medium 
and low-country estates will, in course of time, 
remedy the disastrous state of affairs ruling as 
the year closed. Closer supervision is wanted 
in many factories as the samples of ‘‘ estate 
bulking ” go to prove. If one portion of the 
factory work is not carried out properly, it 

-is natural to concludethe manufacture of the 
tea is not receiving proper supervision. 
The following are Exports for the year 1890 
and for the past three years :— 


U. K. Continent. 
1890 43,756,912 ate 92,839 
1898 ae 96,133,833 3,591,106 
1899 ad 103,948,124 4,835,938 
1900 °° 113,760,193 10,213,169 
Australia, America, Other ports, 
1890 2,559,901 204,223 287,679 
1898 15,126,891 2,180,188 2,737,053 
1899 15,606,833 3,080,002 2,423,259 
1900 17,606,912 3,980,680 2,870,685 
Total. 
-1890 ois 46,901,554 
1898 eee 119,769,071 
1899 ee 129,894,156 
1900 «. 148,431,639 


EXCHANGE did not fluctuate 


suddenly 
during the year. 


The following is range of 


quotations. 
6 m/s credits 1/4 23-82 1/4 1-4 
3 m/s do 1/4 5-16 1/4 5-32 
3 m/s D.P. Bills 1/4 5-8 1/4 7-32 


IMPORTS. 


Exchange fluctuated to some extent during 
the past year, demand remittances ranging 
from 1/3 15-16 to 1/4 5-16 and 30 d/s paper 
London on Colombo ranging from 1/32 to 
1/3 7-8. Money was easy most of the year, 
local discounts ranging from 4 per cent to 
9 per cent. As the,year closed discounts 
were firming up apd with large crops’ to 
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finance in India and Burma during the next 
few months, we may expect money locally 
to be very dear. 


Corton Goons.—The American cotton crop 
of 1900 fell far short of expectations. result- 
ing in dear cotton all through the year. 
Mid Uplands ranged from 4d 13-32 per Ib in 
January to 743.8 in September. As the year 
closed, the price had gone back to 54d per lb. 

Dear cotton means dear cloth, and prices 
for all grey, white and coloured goods ad- 
vanced with the rise in cotton. The higher 
the price, the more restricted the off-take, and 
1900 was no exception to this rule. Only 
3,088 packages cotton goods were entered 
for home consumption during the first eleven 
months last year, compared with 3,821 during 
the corresponding period of 1899. - Locally, 
prices were generally unsatisfactory compared 
with costs laid down at Colombo. 

The following figures show the importation 
for the first eleven months of 1900 and 1899 :— 


1899 1900, 

Grey cottons, bales & cases 2,628 5,198 
White do do 2,259 4,135 
Printed do do wa dol 42 835 
Dyed do do s 91 1,720 
Coloured woven do .-- 9,012 7,441 
Sundry Bn 112 81 
Yarns, plain ae 1 30 
do dyed b 171 102 
15,976 19,542 


WOOLLEN Goops.—There is a growing 
tendency among the European as well as 
among the better-off Natives and Burghers 
to discard the time-honoured white drill suits 
for flannel clothes. This change has led toa 
large importation of coloured flannel. The 
initial cost to the buyer is greater, but in the 
end the flannel suit is perhaps the more eco- 
nomical and the better. 

~ Tospacco.—Theimportation of manufactured 

tobacco has increased considerably, due no 
doubt to a great extent to the influx of Boer 
prisoners and their guard. 

MALT Liquor AND Spirits —The following 
figures show the quantities bonded and entered 
for home consumption during the first 11 
months of last year compared with 1899. 


Bonded. In 1€99. In 1900. 

Malt Liquor, in wood, h’hds .. 1,615 1,223 

do glass, cases & casks 545 130 
Brandy cases 1,962 1,741 
Gin ~ do .., 7,296 5,986 
Whisky do Ay dL eB y/ 

Entered for consumption :— 

Malt Liquor, in wood, h’hds 1,692 875 

do glass, cases 205 482 
Brandy cases 2.055 1,881 
Gin do ~ 6,056 5,349 
Whisky do 5,362 4,255 


It will be gratifying to those who are in- 
terested in temperance movements to note 
the large decrease in quantities of all spirits 
entered for consumption last year compared 
with 1899. The free consignments of cheap 
unmatured whiskies which were made some 
years back are gradually being liquidated, 
and whisky exporters of any standing are 
devoting their energies to the sale of the 
better brands. : 

MatcHeEs.—The quantity imported last year 
exceeded requirements and prices obtained 
locally were frequently under laid down cost, 
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CEMENT.—Owing to rise in freights from 
Europe eastward, prices of cement advanced 
about 1s per cask. With oan article like 
cement freight is perhaps the chief factor 
in quotations. 

Merats.—A fair business has to be recorded 
in most of the standard importations. Prices 
gave away considerably for all iron and 
steel goods, chiefly due to drop in prices in 
U.K. following an exceptional output in the 
United States. The following show some of 
the chief fluctuations in prices laid down 
Colombo Harbour. 


Jany. July. Dec. 
Scotch iron R165 175 150 
4 oz. tea lead ,, 370 375 380 


Hoop iron ,, 240 230 220 

RicE.—Prices ruled high during last year. 
In January good Soolye could be got for 
R3 to R3-10 per bushel, but prices rose gra- 
dually, and as the year closed the value cf 
this rice was from R38«50 to R375 per bushel. 
Bumper rice crops are expected in Burmah, 
and Bengal, and if anticipations are realised 
prices will become _ easier. Cheap _ rice 
will be welcomed by all Tea Estates, many 
of which cannot now afford to write off 
monthly ‘‘losses on rice.” 

CoaLs.—The ‘‘Chinese Embroglio” led to 
a large number of warships and transports 
from Europe calling at Colombo to coal last 
year. The extra demand coupled with a rise 
in value at home led to exceptional prices 
being paid for ready local delivery. Prices 
eased off towards the close of the year and 
are now quiet but steady. The imports of 
Indian coal still continue to increase. In 
1899 there were 151,468 tons of Indian coal 
shipped from Ist January to 30th November 
from Calcutta to Ceylon, whereas last year 
for the corresponding 11 months the quan- 
tity was 297,803 tons, showing an increase 
of nearly 100 per cent in one year. 


SHIPPING. 
EXPORTS IN RELATION TO FREIGHT 
AND TONNAGE—1890-1900. 


The following figures—compiled from the 
Chamber of Commerce annual returns of 
exports and shipping—give the quantities of 
cargo exported from Ceylon, and the number 
of vessels by which this cargo was shipped. 
The figures for cargo exported are however 
reduced to ‘shipping tons” according to the 
Ceylon Tonnage Scale. 

Readers will bear in mind that cargo tran- 
shipped at Ceylon is not included in these 
returns. 


CEYLON 


Vessels Shipping Average 
cleared with tonscargo tons taken per 

In cargo, taken, vessel, 
1890 698 166,159 223 
1891 872 174,316 200 
1892 871 200,986 230 
1893 848 197,823 233 
1894 808 200,489 248 
1895 784 213,843 272 
1896 830 216,844 261 
1897 756 245,830 325 
1898 173 297,211 884 
1899 856 293,507 343 
19CO 826 316,004 382 


The net increase in shipping tons of cargo 
exported last year over 1899 and 1898 was 
22,497 tons and 18,793 tons respectively. It is 
gratifying to note that since 1890 the tonnage 
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of cargo exported has increased by 100 per 
cent. The following are the more noticeable 
fluctuations last year compared with 1899 :— 


Tons, 
Tea shows an increase of 18,537 
Coconut oil do 3,070 
Copra do 3,088 
Coconuts do 3,273 
Coir rope, yarn and 
fibie do 5,958 
Cocoa shows a decrease of 659 
Plumbago 11,652 


do 
Grouping together the products of the 
coconut palm—coconut oil, copra, desiccated 
coconut, coconuts, poonac, coir rope, yarn and 
fibre—we find last year shows an increase of 
15,983 tons, and the figures following are those 
for the last decade :— 


Tons. Tons. 
1891 69,879 1896 80,570 
1892 94,550 1897 100,614 
1893 79,935 1898 139,334 
1894 85,711 1899 119,154 
1895 84,567 1900 135,137 


Of the total exports last year— 


_ Tea gives 47 per cent. of shipping tons 
Produets of the i: aie 
Coconut palm 43 do do. 
Other products 10 do do. 


These figures very clearly show how im- 
portant the Tea and Coconut plants are for 
the shipping of Ceylon. If ‘the Planting 
community have suffered from over-produc- 
tion of teas, they have provided shipping 
with a large increase of fine cargo. 

The number of vessels which cleared with 
cargo last year was 826 compared with 856 
in 1899. The supply of tonnage has been ample 
during the year to all countries, with the ex- 
ception of Australasia. The carrying capacity 
of vessels running on regular lines touching 
at Ceylon continues to increase asnew steam- 
ers replace those taken off. 

Freights ruled low all the year round except 
to Australasia, as will be seen from the 
following table :— 


Rough Cargo Tea. 
Max. Min. Max. Min, 
rate rate rate rate 
5 s 8 8 

London 25 15 80 25 
Antwerp 20 15 30 20 
Hamburg 22-6 17-6 30 20 
Marseilles 20 12-6 30 20 
Genoa 25 20 25 20 
Trieste 27-6 25 30 30 
Odessa 40 35 40 40 
New York 35 32-6 37-6 35 
Melbourne R50 R40 R50 R40 


The raising of rate of freight from R40 to 
R50, combined with want of regular space 
available to the main Australian ports, has 
had a depressing effect on many of the local 
tea sales. Australian markets require Ceylon 
tea to arrive regularly, not occasionally in exces- 
sive quantities. Every effort should be made 
by exporters to secure aresumption of regular 
tonnage for tea to Australia. The following 
are fluctuations in {rate of freight on tea to 
London during the last decade :— 


Max. Min. Max. Min. 
1691 45 27°6 60 1896 25 78 
1892 35 15 Siete 1897 35 im) 
1¢93 30 12°6 C0 1898 40 20 
1€94 3d 20 OO 1899 30 25 
1895 30 176 1900 30 25 


Native vessels and vessels which cleared 
without cargo from Ceylon are not included 
in these returns, 
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EXTENSIVE COCONUT PLANTING 
THE MALAY STATES. 


Messrs. Price, Boustead & Co., of London, who 
have taken up 5,000 acres of land at Kuala 
Pahangfor coconut planting, have had a large 
area cleared and nurseries laid for 20,000 pants. 
—Perak Pioneer, Jan. 3rd. 


IN 


a oie rN Sa Ne Bi) 
THE RIVAL CLAIMS OF TEA CEH#s TS. 


The following is the full text of the letter ad- 
dressed by tle Tea-buyers’ Association, London, 
tothe Indian*Tea Association, London, relating to 
Patent Tea Boxes :— : 

I am inetructed by my committee to call the atte n- 
tion of your Committee to the very undesirable 
packages in which Indian and Veylon teas are being 
packed. ; j 

They believe that arrangements are now being, or 
are about to be, made by the gardens for next season’s 
crop, and they feel that now is the time to put 
on record their opinion as to the most desirable 

kage. 
BENG doubt merchants are entitled to pack their teas: in 
any kindof package they like but, nevertheless, my 
Committee think that buyers are entitled to say what 
in their opinion is the most suitable. é 

At present there are several kinds of package in use, 
‘viz, wooden chests with leaden linings, Venesta chests, 
Colinda chests, Eisma Colinda chests, and Acme metal 
and Acme veneer chests, There may be others. Of 
these mentioned my Committee are of opinion that 
the old wooden chest, with a good lead lining, is the 
best. None of the others are free from serious ob- 
‘ection. Metal chests, they consider, are the most 
unsatisfactory. It is a well-known fact that metal is 
a good conductor of heat and cold, and tea packed in 
metal chests is subject to every change of tempera- 
ture. There is a certain condensation on the meta 
fit times which tends to give the tea a weathery 
flavour. 

The tops and bottoms of these metal chests are 
very easily knocked out and, very frequently, buyers 
find several pounds cf tea wasted in their vans. 
Neither are they good forrepacking, and they cannot 
be cut down, or made smaller. 

The Acme Veneer chest has, my Committee believe, 
been condemned, and will not be used after this season, 
but they understand those who are using it at present 
propose using the Acme metal chest instead. 

The Venesta, Colinda, and Hsma Colinda are very 
much alike, being made of three Piywood and having 
a thin lead lining. They are much too weak, and are 
easily broken and punctured. If they were made of 


stouter material and stiffened at the corners with: 


battens inside, they would be much better. The leads 
used are frequently so thin, as to be of no protection, 
and my Committee are confident that the interests of 
the importers are considerably damaged by the use of 
such. 

The reason why merchants are using these patent 
packages is, my Committee believe, because of the 
difficulty of getting wood; but they are assured that 
an unlimited supply can be‘obtained from Sweden, and 
it would cost no more than the patent packages. 

I therefore desire to reiterate that the most satis- 
factory package is the old wooden chest with suffi- 
ciently thick]-ad lining, and some members of this 
Association have informed the Committee that they 
will not buy tea packed in any patent package, if they 
can possibly avoid it.—(Signed) J A Brown, Secretary. 


Al SEA OM alate NS TES 
UNITED STATES THA EXPERIMENT. 


For three-quarters of a century; attempts have 
been made to make tea-growing a profitable industry 
in the United States. At the South Carolina Experi- 
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ment Station, Doctor Shephard is endeayouring to 
utilize the labor of idle colored folk, including 
children, with fair success. In his annual report to 
Congress, Secretary of Agriculture states that the 
experiments so far couducted have shown that tea 
may be produced in the United states in two ways: 
First, by families in their gardens, as was demon- 
strated years ago to be entirely fexsible; second, ona 
commercial scale, after the manner followed by the 
British Hast Indian tea establishments and the beet- 
sugar industry. 

In the future special attention will be given to 
manufacture of pure green tea. This su! ject is now 
claiming the attention of both inyentors and plan- 
ters in the British Colonies, as they begin to realize 
the hopelessness of bringing American tea drinkers 
to use the black tea instead of the green. The manu- 
facture of green tea in the United States can be 
made successful only by the invention of machinery 
which shall take the place of expensive hand labor 
and prevent the waste which accompanies the latter. 
The questions are all being investigated by the De- 
partment, and, in addition, itis giving special atten- 
tion to a study of the conditions in various parts of 
the South, with reference to determining the loca- 
lities where tea can be grown to best advantage. 
Experiments have been inaugurated by some of the 
experiment stations, and plants distributed with a 
view of putting the work on a substantial basis. 
Much need is felt for young men capable of taking 
up this important problem, and it would be well 
for the agricultural colleges of the Sonth to bear this 
matter in mind.—American Grocer. Dec. 12. 


eS 


GOOD WISHES FROM A PLNTER AT 
HOME. 


Glasgow, Dec. 6.—I see by the weekly 
Observer which reached me a couple of 
days ago, that you have been celebrating 
your 40th year of workin Ceylon, and that 
appreciative notices have appeared in the 
local press. Iam not a whit behind anyone 
in my high estimate of the value of these 
services, and though late in the day would 
desire to add my voice to the general acclaim. 
A lot of the time you have been in the 
island I also cover, and all during that 
period I have always held that the Observer 
whose, free public life-work is most prominent 
has been consistently a high-class paper— 
with a conductor that had a conscience. 
May you have many more years ahead of 
you to continue your good work for the public 
weal, and may the public appreciate it in the 
form of supporting the journal—as it ought 
to do. 


SPORT IN THE SOUDAN. 


NOTABLE HUNTERS GOING OUT AFTER BIG GAME. 


Paris, Dec. 28. Now that the Soudanese Gov- 
ernment have afforded facilities for transport to 
Khartoum, several noted sportsmen are preparing 
expeditions to hunt and shoot over the territory 
bordering the White and Blue Nile. Big game such 
as elephants, rhinoceroses, and buffaloes are plenti- 
ful in thisregion, and French sportsmen are keen 
on being amung the first in the field. One notable 
sportsman, Prince Peter of Arenberg, [who came 
> Ceylon on ashooting trip a little over a year 
ago.—Ep. C.0.] has already arranged to go out to 
the Soudan with several friends and_ proposes 
starting immediately for Cairo.— Daily Express, 
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TO ALL PARTS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AMBRICA AND OCEANIA.. 


GGtISc riants of Lommercial Products. 


Hevea Brasilienmsis.—Orders being booked for the coming crop August-September delivery 


1901, booking necessary before the end of April, quantities of 100,000 and over at special low. rates. 


oe 


also plants. 


Plants available allthe year round. 100,000 and over at special ow rates. A leading Rubber planter. in 
Sumatra, who purchased 50,000 seeds in 1899, and 100,000 in 1900, writes us, under date 15th November 
12900:—T received your letter of 20ch October, from which [ leara that you added another case of 5,000 
seeds to replace the loss, &e. Tam satisfied hereby, and even aiter this adding Lam satisfied by the whole 
delivery of this year.” 

Castiiloa Elastica.—True superior variety cultivated in Mexico, seeds from specially reserved 
old untapped trees, Orders bookel for Auzust-September delivery 1901, booking necessary before the 
end of March ; large quantities on special terns; Plants ine Wardian cases. 

Manihot Giaziovii —Sceds and Plants available all the year round, 100,009 and. over at 
special low rates. A Mexican p anter in sending an order for this seed wrote on the 22::d August, 1900:— 
“Ti they arrive fresh aud germinate easily I may send you larger orders, as they are for high ground 
where the Castilloa does not thrive.” 

Kickxia Elastica.—(funtumia Elastica).—Seeds and Plants, orders booked. (Lagos rubber.) 


Ficus Elastica.—Secds available in May-June; booking necessary before the end of March; 


Urciola Esculenta and U. Elastica.—Same as above. (Burma rubber.) Aaa 
....., Parameria Giandulifera,—Orders booked for seeds for January-February delivery ; also plants, 
immediate booking necessary. (A good rubber creeper of Malacca,) 
Landolphia Kirkii.—Seeds in July-August, early booking necessary. Plants can be supplied 
all the year round. (A highly-recommended species. ), : 
Chonemorpha Macroplylia.—Seeds and Plants; orders booked, (A very valuable rubber: 
yielding creeper.) Sasi 
Memusops Globosa and Payena Leerii.—Seeds and plants in July-August, booking 
necessary before April, : 
Achras Sapota, Wiilughbeia Firma, W. Edulis and other Rubber and Gutta Perch@ 
yielding trees and Creepers, Seeds aud Plants. ; : 
Cinnamomum Zeylanicum (Cinnamon superior variety). New crop of seed in April to Jane $ 
booking necessary before the end ot February ; also plants. — 
- Coffee Arabica, Liberian Hybrid and Maragogopie Hybrid.—New crop March-April; 
immediate bovking necessary. 
Cinchona Ledgeriana.—Seeds now ready, also other varieties. : 
_. Seeds and Plants of Nutmeg, Clove, Sandalwood (white and red), Pepper, Cardamom, 
Vanilla, Cacao, ‘lea, Coca, Wibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees, Shade and Timber Trees, Eucalyptus 


‘various varieties, also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, &e. 


Our enlarged Descriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products for 


Foreign countries tor 1901-1902, now being prepared, and will be ready in a few months. 


“SourH APFRICA.”—The great authority on South African affairs of 25th March, 1899, says :— 
«An interesting Catalogue reaches us from the Kast. It is issued by WILLIAM BROTHERS, Tropical 
Seed Merchants, of Heuaratgoda, Ceylon, aad scliedules all the useful and beautiful plants which will 
thrivein tropical and seuii- tropical regions. We fancy Messrs. Williams should do good business, for now 
that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they me turn to and prove that 
they were worth the grabbling. We recommend the great Powers and Concessionaries under them togo 
to William Brothers,” 3i9: 

Price List of Seeds and Plants for CEYLON use post iree on application: ‘ ; : 

Our new Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds of Shade Trees for Coffee, Cacao, Hed Cardamom ie, 
Timber Trees, Trees for Avenues, Hedges, Wind -and Shelter Beles) ee Teese erites eens 
Climbing Plants ; and Seeds and Plants of Palms, Calamus, cannes Ne ale 9 
Crotons, Orchids, Bulbs, Dracinas, now being prepared, and will be ready sl . tls Onis i 

Special Arrangements mace with foreign Governments, RC ots iene vanities 
ments, Planters and others for supplying seeds and plants of Commercial Frocue seq ¢ 


Agents in London :—Mussrs. BP. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 90, Lower, Thames Street. 
Agent in Columbo, Ceylon :—K. B. CREASY, Esq. 
Telegraphic. Address : J.P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 
WILLIAM, VEYANGODA, CEYLON. Tropical Seed Merchants, 
Lieber’s, A.J, and A.B,C, Codes used, HENARATGODA, CEYLON: 
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SNAKE EOISONS AND ANTIDOTES. 


Captain R. H. Elliot, IMS, delivered an in- 
teresting lecture a few days ago on ‘Snake 
Poisons and their Remedies” to the members of 
the Madras Young Men’s Christian Association. 
In the absence of Dr. J. Kt. Henderson, of the 
Madras Christian Colleze, Mr. G. Benton Smith 
presided. Dealing with antidotes to snake poisons, 
Captain Elliott said that the fallacies that occurred 
in connectioa with snake poision antidotes were 1n- 
numerable, almost unbelievable, almost every 
village claimed to have unfailing remedies, most of 
them vegetable preparations for snake poison ! 
People were never in doubt as to their efficacy ; 
in fact they represented that they had tried and 
tested them and effected several cures with them, 
Several natives had come to him with such pre- 
parations and he found them all, by repeated 
experiments, absolutely worthless. The several 
s9-called cures they had effected with the prepara- 
tions had either been scorpion stings, pricks by 
thorns or by sharp stones, or bites by harmless 
snakes. He invited the many natives who came 
to him with ‘unfailing antidotes’? to submit 
themselves to an injection of a dose of lethal 
poison and then prove the effect of the cures on 
their own persons. Needless to say that the invi- 
pation was never accepted. In this connection he 
dealt with Professor Muller’s strychnine cure. 
He pointed out that Muller talked nonsense when 
he spoke of strychnine being an unfailing cure. 
From hundreds of experiments he (the lecturer) 
had made with strychnine on different animals, he 
found it to be absolutely useless. Professor Muller’s 
remedy had now been exploded altogether. In 
fact it was found that, in a large number of cases, 
victims of snake poison had been killed more by 
the administration of the strychnine than from 
effects of the poison itself. 

-monia as well as the swallowing of it were also 
spoken of as antidotes, but he was convinced that 
this was also useless. Alcohol was equally useless 
as an antidote; onthe other hand it did harm: 
Referring to the immunity of snake charmers, he 
was inclined to think that some of them had ob- 
tained a certain amount of immunity by rubbing 
small quantities of poison into abrasions in the 
skin. ‘Chey had a wonderful control over snakes 
which had,like horses, to beapproached and treated 
gently if they were to be kept under control. The 
mongoose had avery large amount of immunity. 
“fle was not then sure of the exact figure, but 
he believed that a mongoose, weight for weight, 
would require, to kill it, 25 times the amount of 
poison which would kill a rabbit. The pig also 
was somewhat resistent to snake poison. Pea- 
fowl and guinea-fowl which were commonly cre- 
dited with immunity, were no more so than other 
animals. Cats and dogs, which were also credited 

_ with, immunity, owed their reputation to the same 

» eause as snake-charmers, namely to their wonder- 

. ful dexterity. 

The serum of the Russel viper was to some 

- extent antidotal, but its antidotal powers were 

not sufficiently powerful to make it a marketable 
product. Besides there was a certain amount of 
risk in obtaining serum from snakes, The same 
was the case with the mongoose which was a very 
difficult animal to deal with. The serum of the 
horse contained certain protective properties out 
of which was prepared the anti-venine which was 
tried and found to bea good antidote against snake 
poison, But to his mind the hope of the future 
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in this matter lay in separating from the snake 
poison itself itsown antidote. It would be diffi- 
cult to tell them exactly how he thought it could 
be done. He thought it was possible that in snake 
poison itself there was not merely a lethal matter 
that killed, butside by side with it, at all events 
separable from it by heat nd chemical pro- 
cesses, there remained a remedy which would 
be very powerful as an antidote. He thought 
that possibly one might be able by very careful 
experiments to separate such a remedy from the 
bile of the snake. There was qnite enough to 
encourage them to think that there was a pos- 
sibility that either from bile or serpent serum, 
or possibly by inoculating these into a resistent 
animal, tiey would be able to obtain a body 
which would be more pow-iful and stable than 
anything that they possessed at present as an 
antidote. 

Captain Elliot then exhibited to the audience 
snake poison in a small bottle; which, he said, 
was the largest collection of snake poison in the 
world.—Ptioneer. 


ae 


RAMIE FIBRE. 
A PLANTER ON A BIG SCALE. 


Among the passengers stranded in Cey- 
lon for a fortnight or so, by the break-down 
of the French steamer *Sydney,” is Mr 
H. °C. Bluntschli, of Siak, Sumatra, who 
for seven years has been giving his atten- 
tion to the cultivation of fibre-yielding 
plants, chiefly Ramie, and the preparation 
of the fibre therefrom. Mr. Bluntschli (who 
has, for many years, been a reader of the 
Tropical Agriculturist), has just returned 
from Europe, where he has been making 
a systematic study of fibres in many of 
the Continental centres of manufacture as 
well as in Bradford and other places 
in the United Kingdom, and he has 
entered into an advantageous contract 
for a steady supply of his raw product. Mr. 
Bluntschli says the great matter is to get 
the right plant to grow (and he purposes 
visiting China to see some of the fibre 
plants there, specially China Grass.) He 
cuts a crop from his Kamie fields every six 
weeks—save that twice a year or _ so 
there is a rest from growth during the dry 
weather. The machines he uses gives 
from 1 to 3 per cent of clean fibre fit for 
shipment, while some use is made of hbyee 
products. Mr. Bluntschli has experimented 
with, pineapple fibre, getting £30 a ton for 
two tons to Europe, with an order for any 
quantity ; also with Aloe and other plants, 
But he deems Ramie, so far, the best and 
most profitable--the drawback, however, for 
the planter being that there ave at present 
so few buyers, most of the Bradford spine 
ners, after certain unfortunate experiences, 
refusing to touch Ramie. Mr. Bluntschli is 
to send us his latest report on the subject. 
He is to visit each of the local Botanie 
Gardens and Kandy and Nuwara Eliya, and 
we bespeak attention, hoping he will have 
a pleasant and interesting time. Our visitor, 
who is a Swiss, speaks English well; and 
we only wish we had a capitalist of his 


calibre to develope anew industry in fibres 
in Ceylon. , 


pay 
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OUR TEA EXPORT FOR 1901: 
CEYLON LIKELY TO SHIP LESS THAN 


IN 1990 BY 5 OR 6 MILLION LB. 


SucuH is the belief of Messrs. Forbes and 
Walker (who estimate our total export of 
tea at 142 million lb. of which only 100 millions 
are likely to go to London) and this, we think, 
is a very reasonable calculation, considering 
the general determination to be more careful 
about plucking and the probability of poor 
fields being abandoned, apart from the 
proposed ‘‘ten per ewt.” reduction taking 
effect. Our leading Colombo Tea Brokers 
deserve credit for the promptitude with 
which they put forward their Tea Exports 
Kstimate each year; and it will be. seen 
from the following table that, although on 
the whole they have been farther from the 
mark than the Planters’ Association — due 
perhaps to any revision on their part not 
being taken into account,—yet, in two 
seasons at least, their estimate was nearest 
to the aetual result. In the following table 
we cannot give the P.A. estimate for 1901, 
because it will not appear for some days 
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yet :— 
CryLton TEA EXporTs. 
n 4 ‘ . 3 
bog 23 Roa Saq 
Dads) Zo mica. 8O8 
Soa Bas sgo4 eis 
BAS ess Bees Bee 
Bee Hae BSHsS S$ 2 an 
Beet see ie kos Be S 
ca) 34 ae) H- 3 
lb. lb. Ib. lb. 
1901 at 142,000,000* =: — 
1900 142,000 000 125,000,000 148,431,639 — 
1899 125,100,000 124,000,000 129,894,156 129,661,907 
1898 120,00',000 120,000,000 119,769,071 122,113,573 
1897 119,0!:0,000 105 00),000 116,054,557 114,466,318 
1896 101,000,000 89,000,000 108,141,412 11,0095,358 
1895 90,90»,000 90,000,000 97,939,871 98,581,060 
1894 88,000,000 90,000,000 84,991,714 85.376,322 
1893 77,000,000 78,000,000 84,406,064 82,269,353 
* Observer Office Estimates : 
1892 80,000,000+ 71,153,657 72,279,984 
1891 68,000,000 €8,274,429 67,719,371 
1890 46,500,000 46,901,554 45,799,512 
1889 32,000,000 24,048,085 34,345,859 


Tt may be explained that the Customs enter the 
exports as each shipment is put on board a vessel 
in the harbour ; while the Chamber only takes cog- 
nizance of the vessels and cargoes as they clear 
from the port. i 
Seeing that 34,671,446 lb. of our crop in 1900 
went to Other Countries than the United 
Kingdom (or an increase of 8,725,414 lb. over 
1899), it is a very reasonable estimate to 
put down 42 millions as going to Other 
Countries in 1901. But that would leave 
only 100 million 1b. for London agéinst 
113,760,193 million lb. sent in the past year— 
ora decrease of nearly 13? million lb. So mote 
it be; for certainly that would be a great 
relief. We see the next Indian Tea Crop 
is spoken of as likely to be 5 million lb. in 
excess from new acreage in bearing; but that 


* Of which 100 million Ib. toUnited Kingdom ; 
and 42,000,000, to Other Countries. + Planters 
and merchants whom we consulted were greatly 
out in thei: anticipations, for this year, 
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more than this is likely to be. reduced 
through careful plucking, so that the London 
market in 1901 should see no surplus of tea 
supplies from either Ceylon or India. 

rr  — 
THE PAST YEAR’S TEA TRADE. 

In Messrs. Gow, Wilson and Stanton’s 
circular which we issue as a Supplement, 
some _ interesting observations are made 
regarding the progress of the Indian and 
Ceylon tea trade during the past year. 
The total crop for export is estimated to 
reach 325,000,000 1b. (183,000 Ib. being from 
India and 149,0001b. from Ceylon) as against 
305,000,000 lb. in the previous year; while the 
consumption at home and abroad was 
310,000,000 1b. so that there was a surplus 
production of 15,000,0091b. or two millions less 
than in the previous year. Reference is made 
to the adverse effect which the increase in 
duty has had upon the industry, and on the 
other hand to the satisfactory increase 
(13,000,009 1b.) that has taken place in the 
quantity taken by new markets, the greatest 
expansion being in Russia, and to the relief 
afforded by the reduction in warehouse 
charges. Dealing with Ceylon teas in parti- 
cular the well-known Rood Lane brokers ex- 
press the opinion that the heavy crop was due 
to the unusually favourable weather for flush- 
ing and the extensive use of manure, and while 
they admit that the quality from some estates 
has been very good, they show that on the 
other hand there was .a larger proportion of 
poor liquoring teas. The manufacture of 
green t is considered likely to afford 
much relief to the industry by reducing 
the production of black tea. Planters are 
also counselled to avoid coarse plucking. 
Figures are given of the imports, deliveries 
and stocks since 1897-8, and those for last year 
are given up to November, 


CONTINENTAL MARKETS FOR 
TEA. 
(To the Editor ef the Home and Colonial Mail.) 


S1r,—A good deal of interest attaches to the recent 
resport by Mr, Harrington on ‘“‘ The Position and Pro- 
spects of the Continental Markets for Indian Tea,” 
The real hope for the future of Indian tea lies in 
those markets. I have been a planter in India for 
many years, and have watched with much interest 
the gradual development of the market for 
our teas in England itself. One thing which has 
all along struck me forcibly is that our Indian teag 
cannot force any market by a direct frontal attack. 
In England we had from the first a great deal in our 
favour, from the mere fact that Indian tea is grown 
by our own countrymen and with our own capital, 
but for all that it took many years to educate people 
up to the fact that the Indian article was better than 
the China. People now fully acknowledge that it 
was only by blending Indians with Chinas that the 
market was captured at all; so that uutil about eight 
or ten years ago it was practically impossible to buy 

ure unmixed Indian tea in any town outside 

ondon. 

It was the same with the American campaign ; no 
success attended the efforts of the commissioners 
for India and Ceylon until they worked through the 
existing trade, and subsidised the dealers who were 
already in possession of the market for Chinas, when 
they made purchases of Indians, either for selling 
pure or for blending ag they might think fit. 
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The frontal attack isan old mistake, but it is still 
being repeated. The Indian Tea Association is 
attempting to force the consumption of our tea on 
the Continentin direct opposition to the merchants 
engaged in the China trade; even Mr. Harrington 
still clings to theidea, although he admits thas the only 
progress made hitherto bas been by blending, and, 
what is more, that the only hope in the future for 
strong Assams is by blending. “hen further on 1n 
his report he makes a sort of forced admission 
that ‘blending with Ceylon oreven China leat should 
not be entirely barred.” 

Tn the Continental market we have to face three 
things :— b 

“1. The general dislike of everything British, and 
the jealousy generally regarding our Colonial pos- 
sessions and trade. 

‘9. Tha existing taste for China tea, as distin- 
guished from Indian. 

3. The merchants engaged in the China trade. 

. Dhe third item is by far the most formidable, if we 
attempt to set up an “ opposition shop.” 
Let the committee of the Indian Tea “Association 
modify its policy. Don’t push the establishment of 
separate houses for the supply of pure Indian tea, but 
work mostly through the merchants already in the tea 
trade ; bring persistently to their notice the fact of the 
superiority of cur teas for blendiny purposes. In doing 
this a double purpose will be served—the consumer 
will be gradually trained to appreciate a stronger aud 
better tea, and the merchant will gradually use a 
larger proportion of Indian, until in course of time 
there will be no China left in his canister; ovr tea 
will beat it purely on its merits. 

This has heen exactly the course of events in Great 
Britain, in the Colonies, and will be everywhere.— 
Yours faithfully. C, B 
~H, and C. Mail, Dec. 28. 


— te, 
TRAVANCORE GREEN TEAS. 


To THE EDITOR. “INDIAN GARDENING AND 
; PLANTING.” 


S1r,—As I have just despatched a small invoice of 
green teas to America I send you as promised a set of 
amples. - Of course the teas are by no means extra 
fine, being made from ordinary medium pluckings, and 
as the hot weather is somewhat against manufacture of 
green tea leaf are almost certain to get a small amount 
of fermention while in transit from the ld. Ofthe 
quality of the leafithere is little to be said, as it is very 
ordinary, but I venture to say the teas have the 
chracteristics of true green teas of Mysore character. 
“| One set of samples are plain, the 
of. the some tea but slightly glized. We are 

‘shamefully treated I consider, im that owing to 
“the red tape rules of the, 1 P A.we are in 
epractice debarred from getting ‘the grant- 
in:aid,”” Theoretically we can do so by sending sam- 
-plesto Calcutta from our shipping agents at Cochin 
pnt we are told that the teas must not be shipped until 
the samples have been reported on and results made 
known, otherwise we lose the grant: this would mean 
©a delay of three wecks at least and, if a steamer was 
“missed during the interval, perhaps seven or eight 
‘weeks. 


® Common’ sense, one would think, would suggest 
‘that, the samples having been drawn and 
‘despatched to Caleutta by the Cochin agents, 


ethe teas might be allowed to depaxt by first 
steamer, the grayt-in-aid being sent to the shipper 
Gf the teas passed the standard. Unfortunately, no 
one here but myself takes any interest in the ques- 
*tion, and I am looked on as a sort of lunatic with 
“ea fad, but I-venture to prophesy that within two 
“years (unless prices mend, many will be making 
Sgreen tea for sale, of which there is # considerable 
seope in Canadien, American, and Russian markets, 
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Later on, when the rains commence, I hope to go 
regularly at it, and then I shall send you samples 
of some really fine teas for price. 

. H. Deumvonp DEANE. 
Stagbrook, Peermaad, Travancore, 8. India ; 2nd 
Jan. 1901. 


REPORT ON MR. DRUMMOND DEANE’S 
GREEN. TAS. 
TO THE EDITOR ‘ INDIAN GARDENING AND 
PLANTING,” 

DEAR Sir,—We have the pleasure to hand you 
our report, on your samples froin Stagbrook Estate. 

(GuszED) Youne Hyson.—Well twisted greenish 
glazed Pekoe leat, fair tip, pure pungent flavoury 
liquor, valuation nominal. ¥ 

(GLAzpp) No. ] Hyson.-- Well curled glazed Orange 
Pekoe leaf, good tip, pure pungent fayoury liquor 
valuation nominal. 3 " 

TMpzriaL.—Rather flat greenish Pekoe Souchong 
leaf, pure puugent flavoury Hguor, colour of infused 
lexf 1s good, " 

No. 1. Hyson.—Well twisted greenish wiry Pekoe 
fair tiv, pnre pungent flivoury. p 
_Youne Hysox.—Very well twisted Pekoe leaf, good 
tip, pure pungent flivonry. : 

(GuossED) Imprrrin.—Flat greenish Pekoe Souchong, 
leaf pure pungent fluvoury, colour of the infused leaf 
is good. 

These are as fine samples as we have seen of true 
Namuna green teas, They have not the appearance of 
green teas, as manufactured in China, but in our 
opinion, it is a matter of future experience whether 
the American market will take such teas on their 
merits 1D preference to teas'made on the old fashioned 
China methods. ‘Lhe only way to arrive at this is by 
selling an invoice in America, and we are confident 
such pure liquoring teas would meet with a favourable 
reception. MORAN AND CO, 

3, Mango Lane; Calcutta 9th Jaa. 1901, 


i aie gee 
TEA-GROWING. IN HUNGARY. 

The example of Russia has inspired Austria- 
Hungary with a belief that she can “ grow her own 
fea.’ On the initiative of Count Zichy, who recently 
returned from a tony through Asia, the Hungarian 
Minister of Agricalture ordered that trials should 
be made in various parts of the country with tea 
plantations, With this in view, large quantities 
of seeds, together with about one thousand tea 
plants, were imported from Shanghai; but, not- 
withstanding the utmost care, the plantations have 
been failures. -According to exports, when the 
selected plants arrived at Fiume, they were’ more 
fit for burning than for planting: The Agricultu- 
yal Department has not yet given up the hope: of 
obtaining favourable results, and has decided to 
make fiesh attempts ; for which purpose plants have 
been brought over from Tiflis. 'Dhese have been 
di-tribu'ed throughout Hungary to the State nurseries 
—Planting Opinion. . : 


eee 


CARDAVOMS IN INDIA. 


A report by Mr. J. W. Mollison, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Poona, according to 
an Indian contemporary, claims the carda- 
mom plant to be indigenous to \\estern and 
Sonthern India. It is found in abundance 
in Kanara, Mysore, and Travancore, and as 
here, affects rich, moist, forest soils—the 
essential conditions for successful cultivation 
being ‘‘a soil ofloam or clay loam consistence 
kept moist by favourable position, but not 
wet at allseasons;andthe garden should by 
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its natural situation 
Strong winds, and shade trees should be 
provided.” We suppose there is nothing 
new in this description; and Ceylon Plan- 
ters have little to learn froin it, and must 
only wish that they could always commard 
the above conditions. They- have, how- 
ever, succeeded with much less, though 
always appreciating sheltered nooks and 
shady ravines for the cultivation. The 
cardamom is not a product about which 
much is written now-a days. Its cultivation 
and preparation do not call for much skill; 
and those who are in it prefer to keep their 
own counsel, with their profits! Outside our 
Executive Council, it would be difficult to find 
ten men who think that the product is, in any 
sense, in the experimental stage. Still, it is 
interesting to Jearn that in Kanara the crop 
is chiefly raised from seed, while elsewhere 
the rhizomes used for propagation are sub- 
divided and planted with their leaves at- 
tached in 18 inch pits Hlled with leaf mould. 
Little guidance is obtained from the state- 
ment that a well-grown plant yields up to half- 
a-pound of dry cardamoms, as we know 
what such statements mean with coffee, or 
any other shrub or tree. It is the average 
yield which decides the profit and not any 
exceptional feature. 


The statement, however, that the cultiva- 
tion of cardamoms is attended with con- 
siderable risk, is one which it is well to bring 
to the notice of our readers, as prevention 
is always better’ than cure, and precautions 
against disease to which all plant life is 
liable can be taken svithout feeling or causing 
alarm. Our readers will please note that: ‘‘In 
most of the Kanara gardens aso called dis- 
ease has appeared in the cardamom crops 
and is restricting cultivation. The atfected 
plants do not present any particular in- 
dications of disease, but simply do not 
thrive. The leayes in parts become yel- 
low and wither. The effect is that the 
plants have no vigor of growth. It may 
_be taken as certain that the cardamom, 
like any other cultivated plant, degenerates 
when grown for long periods under precisely 
the same conditions of soil and climate and 
without any change in methods of propaga- 
tion or reproduction. The vigour of any 
cultivated plant may be renewed from time 
to time by change of soil, change of. seed, 
by votation of crops and. by other regener- 
ating influences. The Kanara cardamom 
erops have for a long period been grown 
without any changes in the system of manur- 
ing, propagation, and general cultivation, and 
Mr. Mollison is of opinion that the diseased 
conditions referred to have been induced by 
these causes. However, within recent years, 
borers and grubs have caused considerable 
damage to the cardamom crops, and the cul- 
tivators assert as a reason, that they have 
been prevented by forest conservation from 
using for leaf-mould the leaves and twigs of 
certain trees containing astringent properties 
and incapable of harbouring insect life. It 
is of interest to note that snakes and rats 
are particularly fond of the fruit of the 
cardamom plant.’ And so are porcupine 
and Kandyan villagers! 


be protected from 
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RUBBER, 


Sumarra Rusrer.—I have received a circular from 
the Tandjong Kassau Hstate io Sumatra, giving 
particulars of the cultivation of rubber on the Bander 
Betsy Hstate. This. estate is situated next to that 
of tne Russian American India-rubber Company, 
and a large number of Ficus Elastica trees have 
already been planted. Samples of the rubber already 
obtained can be had from Mr. J. Pot, Almaar, 
Holland. 

RupBer, In JAvVA—A meeting of coffee planters 
has been held at Malong, in Java. A German sci- 
entist addressed the meeting upon the subject of 
rubber cultivation, and admitted that it would 
hardly pay on a large scale; but mentioned that 
a factory had been started in Sipgapore for prepar- 
ing gutta from leaves on the lLedeboer system. 
One of the planters at the meeting, however, stated 
that the company had failed to raise the capital for 
the scheme, and that no share had been taken. 

RuBpepeR IN GamprA.—The report of the Adminis- 
trator of Gambia for the past year gives a highly 
favourable description of the conditions of the colony. 
The revenue was £46,840, and was the largest on re- 
cord, while the expenditure was £30,405, so that at the 
end of the year the accumulated surplus was £43,490. 
There is a large decrease in the exports of rubber 
on account of the practical extinction of the rubber 
plants by ignorant persons who wander about rubber- 
eutting in the bush, 

Rveper iN West Arrtca.—Under the auspices 
of the African Section of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce Mr. P. Hitchens, forest inspector 
Southern Nigeris, read an address at the Sale Room, 
Exchange Buildings, Liverpool, on the 3rd instant, 
on the district of West Africa, known as Benin 
City Territories. In the middle delta there are palm 
oil trees, cane, etc. In the upper regions there were no 
forests—there were grass lands, and here and there were 
to be found patches of rubber trees. In the middle 
belt also gutta-percha trees had been found, and 
next year he hoped large quantities would be shipped 
from the ports near to the Benin City ‘Territories. 
Having explained the method of tapping rubber 
trees and the means taken to preserve the trees 
from destruction, he said that seeds of rubber trees 
had been planted along four hundred and_ fifty 
miles of road and the seedlings were now growing, 
and would ultimately grow four deep along this 
length of roadway. The value of the yield at 2 
per pound wouldbe about £140,800. This plan would, 
he thought, solve the problem of the reafforestation 


of West Africa.—From India-Rubber Trades’ Journal. 
Dec. 10. 


<> 


SNIPE IN BANGKOK. 


Let others tall of the glories of grouse and 
indulge in rapturous talk about the purple 
heather, and all other delights of Highland shoot- 
ing. We are satisfied for the nonce with the 
bonny little snipe. Imagine the holy calm that 
reigus on a Siamese Jandscape as the sun, for a 
few short minutes heralded by the grey dawn, 
gilds the smiling fields of green rice and the tops 
of the palms and feathery bamboos. .The air is 
fresh and bracing, and the matutinal cup of coffee 
and modicum of fruit are eagerly welcomed.  Bril- 
liant drops of dew like rare jewels deck every 
blade of grass and giant-leaved shrub; and these 
brushed by the sportsman’s nether garments from 
the knee-high verdure strike with an icy chill. «-s 
to the skin. No time is lost in sallying forth and 
before a dozen steps are taken into the paddy tlie 
first brown patch, hardly distinguishable in the 
uncertain light, whirrs up at the sportsman’s feet 
and with a ‘‘tweet,” ‘* tweet,” is soon lost in 
rapid flight quite oblivious of the ill-directed 
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storm of pellets that are sent to arrest his retreat, 
Another few steps and another bird rises and 
then another, but the eye of the destroyer is too 
quicx for these and a couple of well-directed 
shots Jay them, with wings outstretched, on the 
water from which they have just risen. The day 
has now fairly begno and, only diversified with 
the advent of an occasional land rail, a plump teal, 


or perchance a gorgeous truncated pheasant, the © 


fun becomes fast and furious and the bright eyed, 
elegantly marked little snipe plentiful in the 
hand of the nimble attendant. Indefatigably the 
work goes in till near noontide when heat and ex- 
haustion call for a halt under some spreading clump 
of bamboos or peasant’s homestead, where, lost in 
dreamy indolence superinduced by the cool zeph- 
yrs rustling through the foliage, the eye wanders 
over the peaceful picture, the glorious tints of 
orange, rich brown, and amber. ‘Then, the basket 
contains the modest Iunch, consis:ing of a little 
curry, a sandwich and some fruit with a bottle 
of some innocnous beverage. With such simple 
fare the true sportsman is content. Buta truce 
to reveries—after an hour’s rest he sets forth with 
renewed vigonr until the lengthening shadows 
remind him of the necessity of returning. Then 
as te day wanes he can reack home, tired and 
foot-sore, may be, but feeling brimful of health 
and spirits, able todo ample justice to his dinner, 
conscious that he has worked for and shot his game 
like a man.—Bankok Times, Dec. 28. 


PALE DIINO ASABE : 
HOW TO MAKE TEA—AND SELL IT. 


A correspondent, writing to a home medical 
journal, asks how tannin can be eliminated from 
tea, We presume the inquirer follows the usual 
method of allowing his view |brew ?] to draw ad 
infin. When will it dawn on tea drinkers that 
stewing is not the proper method of treating leaf : 
despite reiterated advice a cup of drinkable tea is 
yet unattainable in Calentta, from the can of the 
peripatetic vendor of gui um cha among the ghari- 
wans to that dispensed by fair hands across 
boudoir tables. A tea kiosk at the Eden Gardens 
in the evening, and the neighbourhood of the Red 
Road in the morn, might stimulate consumption 
and teach our tea cencocters a lesson. Have our 
agency houses ever heard of Lockhart’s coffee 
rooms ? or are they too genteel ?—Jndian Planters’ 
Gazette, Jan. 12. 


————e— eee 
COCONUT OIL INDTSTRY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

ALSO SOAP, CANDLES, TANNERIES, AND OTHER 

INDUSTRIES. 


(Special Correspondence to the New York Reporter.) 
Tloilo, P. I., Oct. 13. 1900. 


The new administration of affairs in the Philip- 
pine Islands has bronght about many new and im- 
ortant changes in the industries of the former un- 
settled archipelago, This Spaniards always managed 
to keep the people of the country in sach a turmoil 
that the owners of 

THE LARGE COCONUT GROVES, 

never considered it safe to operate anything more 
than miniature oil-producing plant in connection 
with their immense groves of coconuts. The pro- 
prietors of the plantations and the operators of the 
plant in which the coconuts were pressed for the 
purpose of securing the oily materials therein, were 
subjected not only to heavy taxtation, but were 
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constantly in danger of destruction by raiders, looters 
aud incendiaries. Your correspondent has interviewed 
very many former wealthy owners of immense coco- 
nut groves and copra preparing establishments, who 
are now poor because of various forces of insurgents 
or revengeful Spaniards who burned the buildings 
and destroyed the trees. With the advent of the 
new administration, however, not only is peace as- 
sured to these industrial pursuits, but the taxation 
Is not so great as before, and the proprietors have 
some chance to make a good income from the busi- 
ness, In fact, some of the parties who have recently 
taken hold of the coconut oil industry in the Philip- 
pines are well on the way to success and _ pros- 
perity. Tvidently there is a grand opening here for the 
investment of capital in the immense tracts of coco- 
nut lands that may be found everywhere in the islands. 
These lands are often without ownership, and when 
owners appear, they can be bought offat ridiculously 
low prices. I have seen miles and miles of coconut 
trees, all floarishing in first-class order, sold at the 
rate of about $4 per acre. 

The coconut lands are in the low aud rich soil of 
the island, of which thereis an abundance. The trees 
grow from 5) to 100 feet high, and the natives can 
depend upon collecting crops frequently for the pur- 
pose of securing the meatof the fruit, the milk, the 
fiber of the husk, or the copra, the latter being ob- 
tained by cutting the meat into pieces and drying 
it. The oil 1s gotten by subjecting the meat to 
pressure as will be noted later. On horseback I have 
ridden for days along stretches of country in which 
the coconut groves are closely joined, every tree 
of full size and bearing considerable fruit without any 
cultivation at all, for the natives never give any time 
or attention to the trees, and go near them only to 
gather the fruits, % 

The natives 

GET AT THE FRUIT 
by ascending the tall trees by means of notches cut 
in the sides. They apparently walk up the trees with 
ease. Parties engaging in the copra or the coconnt 
oil business in the Philippines make it a point to 
first hire about ten natives for each grove of from 
ten to fifteen acres, and these natives are all capable 
of ascending the trees. They can be secured for ten 
cents per day. One or two other natives are needed 
to do a little cultivating and looking after the property. 
The process of getting 


THE VALUABLE OILS 
from the coconuts consists in first procuring the coco- 
nuts from the trees. The fruit is made into large 
pilesin the groves and is collected by other natives 
who operate the bull carts. The nuts are now taken 
to the bamboo sheds of the groves, aud usually an 
owner of several miles of groves will have the sheds 
near the centre of all of the groves, and he will 
there have his office. Anumber of natives are em- 
ployed at this point to remove the husks and the 
husks are by no means wasted, for they are spreadin 
the sun for a few weeks until thoroughly dry, which 
causes the fiber to open and loosen to such extent as 
to permit the coconut fibre workersto rip the fibre 
off and work it into strands for the making of cer- 
tain native yarns and fabrics. The sale of the husks 
brings in quite an income yearly. On a few zoco- 
nut plantations I noticed that the proprietors made 
quite a side issue by working the fiber themselves, 
operating several looms weaving fabrics which 
brought in good profits. After the husks are removed 
from the coconut the shells are broken and the meat 
removed by another set of natives, all working for the 
extremely low price of from ten to fifteen cents per 
day and doing a good, full day’s work at that, Further- 
more the natives calculate upon feeding and lodging 
themselves at this low rate of wages, but a good pro- 
portion of their food comes from the coconut meat, of 
which they are fond. Most of the owners of the large 
groves also furnish quantities of rice for their help. 
As to lodging places, the natives drop to the flocr or 
ground wherever they happen to be at dark and sleep 
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until morning. Some of the workmen have families, 
and these erect nipa huts in the locality and live there, 

After the meat is cut out from the coccnuts, it 1s 
chopped into bits by hand knives, mechanical devices 
fitted with rolls and parallelly arranged blades, and spi- 
rally fitted knives for accomplishing the same purpose. 

JHE CUTTING OF THE COCONUT MEAT 

involves considerable work, and alter it is done right, 
the meat is spread ont in the sun to dry. One may 
see wide expanses of white surface where this meat 
is distributed over extensive territory for purposes of 
drying. The drying is accomplished in a few days, 
after which the material whichis now called commer- 
cially ‘*copra,’ is ready for packieg, The coprais usually 
packed in mats of native make and shipped to Hurope, 
Japan, Russia, and sometimes to America. In nearly all 
eases the copra is nsed for manufacture of oils and 


soaps, although it finds its way into many lines of 


saleable articles whenit arrives at the final markets. 
Candy makers buy much of it, while bakers and 
others take certain quantities. 

Avery large proportion of the cocoanuts and the 
copra go to waste every season and this wastage is 
equal to goodincomesfor someone. ‘The writer has 
seen hundreds of hogs feeding on the rich coconuts in 
the groves simply,because no one cares enough about 
the product to collect it. There is many more times 
greater prodacts of the fruit here than is needed to 
supply the market at the present time, simply because 
the local raisers ot the fruit and the makers of copra 
do not provide to furnish the demand. If the purehasing 
agents of other countries could always rely upon ob- 
ainling allofthe copra they want in the Philippines, a 


_vasty greater number of orders would ve placed than 


at present. I know of many instances where repre- 
sentatives of foreign purchasing concerns have failed 
tosecure the quantity ofcopra required by then, ard 
of course this sort of thing tends to turn the market to 
other islands. 

THE COCONUT OIL FACTORY OF THE PHILIPPINES 


da fitted ordinarily with very crude machinery of 


ancient type. The principal piece of machinery is the 
press. In many cases these presses are only of the 
old screw pattern with a large worm sheit, and the 
wh ole force of natives employed in the vicinity of the 
works is called npun at the time the big levers are 
operated for turning the worm shaft. I have noticed 
usmany as thirty men onthe lever, They work 
at the lever for hours, pressing the big platen 
down on the bitsof cocoanut, pressing the last drop 
of oily matter from the same. In other places, they 
have steam presses, in which case the workis done in 
more of a mechanical order and on a much larger s:ale 
with considerably less manual labour. The steam press- 
es call for the employment of a steam-power plant, and 
this is one of the reasons why they are not so exten- 
tively used, Recently, however, there have been some 
turbine and other kinds of water wheels shipped here 
and the writer has observed that a number of cocoa- 
nut oil establishments have adopted these forms of 
power-producing devices for the operating of the 
presses. Where they can get a steady run of water, 
they are assured of good and regular service the 
entire year, Again ina few instances, where they were 
not required to operate the presses constantly, they 
were using windmills, obtaining the power from these. 
Again Isaw that they hadanimal traction employed 
at other places. In several of the more up-to-date 
works they were operating hydraulic presses to good 
advautage. Some of the Americans, who have taken 
hold of the industry and who are making rich returns, 
are using the hydraulic presses. As to taxation, fac- 
tories in which cocoanut oils are made pay $15 gold 
per year tothe Government, For each hydraulicor 
steam press $6 is charged in addition. Cocoanut oil 
refineries pay $15 gold. The collections are made 
quarterly bythe collectors of internal revenue of the 
islands, there being collectors at every port, andat 
all important interior cities and towns. At present 
army officers haye charge of the collections. Later on 
civilians will be in charge. 

With the general revival of manufacturing and other 
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INDUSTRIES OF THE PHILIPPINES, 


there has come a good demand for all of the products 
of the plantations and the shops. Oils are in very good 
demand for the purposes of lubrication, employment in 
making soaps, candles, illuminating purposes, and 
many others. There can hardly be enough coconut oil 
made here during the next five years to be equal to local 
demand alone, while the exporting demand has not de- 
creased. The result is that oils are coming in from 
other countries, and these, too, meet with quick con- 
sumption. I have been in localities where tor weeks 
the entire oil business is stranded for lack of any sup- 
plies. Prices take big jumps under such circumstances, 
Taking in rotation the various channels for consump- 
tion of cocenut oils inthe Philippines, for the benetit 
of Americans or others who are contemplating engag- 
ing in what is going tobe one of the best money-makin 
industries of the new possessions, we find that the oil 
lamps consume large quantities annually. The ship- 
ments of illuminating oils to the Philippines are chiefly 
kerosene, and the expense is so high by the time the oil 
is here that domestic oils are sought for. Therefore, 
many of the strect lights and lights for the churches 
and public buildings, as well as for houses, are made for 
burning coconut oil. The main consumption for the oils 
will be for these lights, and the amount 
consumed will always be: large for the reason that, 
in addition to ordinary lighting purposes, the natives 
utilize considerable oil in burning lights steadily at 
church and home altars, besides in the torches of 
numerous night religious processions. Wakes and 
feasts are always in progress, at which the burn- 
ing of oil is large. The result is that the oil 
manufacturers of the Philippines are constantly 
doing a lucrative business, 
HEMP 
has been one of the staple industries of the Phil- 
ippines since the beginning of the habitation of the 
country. Hemp manufacturers now manufacture 
many lines o: twines, threads, cords, and fabrics 
in which the fiber has received a high gloss by 
means of employing coiled surfaces in imitation of 
waxed textures. The oil is applied during the pro- 
cesses of winding and warping the yarns, and many 
gallons of it are consumed annually in the various 
textile manufacturing distiicts. After the oils are 
applied, the materials are subjected to the friction 
of brush rolls by which the gloss is further height. 
ened. 
THE SOAP MAKERS 
of the Philippines manufacture little white slabs of 
soap for use in washing both clothes and persons, 
These soaps contain large percentages of coconut Oils, 
andsome of the fats of animals. The coconut oil re- 
finers sell much oil to the makers of the so-called fancy 
soaps, which soaps are really dangerous to use, as the 
native manufacturers emp!oy some of the dye woods 
for coloring the scaps, which are poisonous, I visited 
several soap works where they were combining coco. 
nut oils with fats, and at certain stages of the opera- 
tion pieces of dye woods were strewn in the mass, 
the dye releasing itself and mixing rapidly with the 
whitish mass of oil and soap. The color was red 
in one case, in another yellow, while still another 
was almost green. Then, after enough color appeared, 
the dye woods were removed and the soaps finished, 
The soap makers take very considerable quantities 
of oils, and with theincreased additions to the soap 
making plants and the erection of new works the 
demand for coconut oils will be proportionately larger, 
THE CANDLE MARKERS OF THE PHILIPPINES 
do a thriving business, owing to the great amount 
of candle material consumed for religious purposes 
in both churches and homes, There are thousands 
of families who have lost dear ones and who haye 
erected altars in their houses in memory of the de. 
parted, at which series of candles are constantly 
burning. The candle makers buy the lower gradeg 
of coconut oils, and, together with fats-and greases, 
manage to turn out some low-grade candles suitable 
for the purposes of the islands, The best grades of 
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wax and sperm candles are sent here from other 
countries, but they cost too much for general service, 
and usually the home made, cheap candle is used, 
The Philippines have in them a great many more 
LEATHER TANNERIES 
than strangers suppose. There is a large consump- 
tion of leather here for the making of shoes for use 
on Sundays and feast days. Harness leathers are 
wanted, aud belts, etc. In nearly all of the cities 
or of the -country there are leather tanneries in 
operation, and these have taken new life since Ameri- 
can occupation. Your correspondent visited several 
of these native tanneries and found that in every 
case there had been increased orders, and that it 
was the intention to add more machinery and in- 
crease the capacity of the work. The native tanners 
find an abundance of tanning materialin the country, 
and this comes cheap to them. They alzo use con- 
siderable fats and oilsin the finishing processes for 
softening the fibre of the leather and in getting the 
necessary glossy finish. Since they have tried to make 
leather belting for the power plants of the islands, 
considerable oily substance has been called for. 
The natives formerly turned out belting so stiff 
and harsh that few would buy it, preferring to pay ten 
times higher prices for the imported belting that would 
work well on pulleys. But among the discharged 
soldiers of the United States Army there were some 
who were formerly tanners, and these men have seen 
the money to be made in the business, and they have 
interested themselves with the native owners, with 
the result that the belting turned out by the native 
tanneries is now suitable for the transmission of power 
on frictional surfaces of pulleys. 

It has become a general custom in the Phillippines 
to.always calculate upon certain important portions of 
articles shipped here from other countries to be mis- 
sing. Paints have been shipped here from American 
and other nations in vast lots during the past year, 
but the necessary oils are often absent, with the result 
that the native painter uses any available oil. I have 
scen these native painters dump quantities of coconut- 
oilinto colors so as to thin the colors and make them 
go over more surface. The oils prevent the drying 
of the colours for a long time, but no one minds this. 
The painters of the islands are good customers of the 
oils, and the coconut oil makers have no difficulty in 
selling theiz products, and the chances for additional 
manufacturers are good. 

Americans or others who would engage in the mak- 
ing of coconut oils in the Philippines should calculate 
upon securing the entire plant for the oil manufacture 
' in America, as there are no presses or refining appara- 
tus here. One can buy the engine here, also the vats, 
pumps, belting and small devices, All other equip- 
ments should be purchased ahead and sent here. ‘The 
pecessary labor can be secured in the immediate Vici- 
nity. J know of several Americans who are sitting 
back in their carriages and riding about, while their 
newly purchased oil works are paying handsome pro- 
_ fits under the superintendence of a Filipino oil manu- 
facturer at wages equal to about #1 gold per day, and 
a very small commission on profits. This superin- 
tendent hires several overseers of departments at 40 
to 50 cents per day and no commission, and the over- 
seers get all the labor they want at from 10 to 15 cents 
per day, The coconuts can be raised or bought out- 
right, or the copra can be purchased ready to crush and 
refine, There is certainly money in this business now 
that the soldiers of the islands afford the necessary 
protection to industries, If need be, soldiers will be 
provided to guard outlying works.—Oul Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 
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THE TEA TRADE IN 1900. 


In its review of tea for the past year the Grocer 
has the following :— 
CEYLON TBA. . 
This market, as regards priced teas, is ruled 
by the Indian market, but fine quality Pekoes 
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and all leaf teas suitable for export have a mar- 
ket of their own, more or less, while fine broken 
Pekoes move up and down 31 and 41 per Ib. 
throughout the year as quality improves or falls 
off. The enurmous extra supply, however, for the 
first five months of the year greatly added to the 
collapse of the common tea market. From January 
1, 1900, to May 31 we received 114 million lb. 
more than in 1899 to same date, while for the 
year we shall receive about 112 million lb. against 
964 million Ib in 1899, making a total increase 
of between 15 and 16 million lb. Deliveries, how- 
ever, head the list in increases, and are most satis- 
factory—viz, 11 million |b, or say 105 million 1b, 
agains 944 million lb in 1899. We have, Lowever, 
added on to our stock about 6 million]b, and, 
as we said in our remarks on Indian tea, the out- 
look for theynew year is nota bright one when 
we consider#that India and Ceylon together will 
add some f7 million lb on to the stock by January 
1, 1901. We can only hope that the present ruinous 
rates will help to curtail any extra supplies we 
might otherwise get from.our ‘*‘ spicy colony.” Re- 
exports are accountable for 1# million lb of the in- 
creased deliveries. The quality of this year’ssupplies 
has been afair average. The average prices of the 
fine liquoring leaf teasand brokens untilAugust were 
decidedly under previous seasous, but since then 
values have improved considerably, the trade 
having competed for thei, owing, no doubt, to 
the poor value oftering in Indian teas between 
8dand 1s per lb, In vrevious years Russian orders 
were generally 2d per ib over trade ideas, but 
of late we find the latter have been willing to 
take them at even more money. The market 


opened in January with a very strong tone and 


a quotation of 64d to 64d for leaf, but prices 
before the end of the month gave way for tlie 
lower grades, and showed small ups and downs 
for several months, while the better teas rose 
until May or June. Sweet common broken Pekoes 
were a feature at 54d to 6d, and have remained 
low for the rest of the year, with a rise ef $d 
per lb about July, only to fall away again later 
on. In July-August we find quotations of 5d for 
Jeaf, and since then there has been a more or 
less falling market for common kinds until we 
reached 44d and 4%d for fair leaf teas, and 54d 
to 6d for sweet broken Pekoes. The quality of 
fine teas was very good in October, and Jong 
prices were, and-are, being realised. Choice teas 
have been scarce throughout the year, but as we 
write we find that the lower grades are nearly 24 
per lb cheaper than they were at the end of 
1899. 


The exports for 1909 from Cclombo direct to 
other countries than the United Kingdom will 
be about 32 million lb, Russia beiag credited with 
nearly 9 million lb, or anincrease of more than 
5 million lb over 1899; while America and 
Australia both taken 1 million lb extra —Home 
and Colonial Mail, Jan. 4, 


—————— 


ARTIFICIAL MAnurRes —The Hnglishman un- 
derstands that ascheme is under consideration for 
the starting of a company having fcr its object 
the manufacture in India of artificial manures, 
This movement has had its origin in the important 
part that scientific methods of manuring have 
been found to play in improving the quality 
and increasing the yield of indigo.—Pioneer, 
Jan. 7. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor. 


TAX ON TEA. 
[To the Editor, ‘‘HoME AND COLONIAL MAIL.]” 


Str,—Tea is essentially the beverage of the 
masses—it refreshes, invigorates, and stimulates, 
without if properly brewed, possessing any baneful 
properties ; and it has come into such univeral use 
amongst all classes that it can no longer be looked 
upon as a luxury, but must be treated as an actual 
necessity to every man, woman, and child in 
Great Britain; and yet the policy of our Govern- 
ment has always been to do its utmost to restrict 
the use of tea by taxing it toa greater degree 
than any other necessary article of food or drink 
imported into our isiands. 

This tax at present amounts to fully cent. per 
cent upon seven-eighth: of the tea we drink,- 7.¢. 
tea that is sold at 61 per Ibin Mincing Lane has 
to pay ataxof another 6d per |b before it can 
reach the grocers, and in gross it yields a yearly 
total of fully £6,000,000, to the Exchequer. 

Now your ordinary readers will say that this 
subject does not affect them, inasmuch as the price 
of tea retailed to the public has steadily declined 
of late years, and thisin spite ef the addition of 
2d to the tax made iu the spring of Jast year. 

This, indeed, is the case at the present moment; 
but it cannot and will not last for, as, of course, 
is not generally knewn, although none the less an 
absolute tact, the entire sam produced by the ad- 
ditiosal tax has come out of the pockets of the 
unfortunate tea-growers and producers (who tor 
some years past have been working with avery 
small margin of profit), The result is that much 
more than half the tea now imported is selling in 
Mincing Lane considerably below the cost of pro- 
duction, and tea-growers are being ruined. The end 
is not far to seek—tea plantations or gardens,as we 
call them,cannot be carried on at aloss and many,if 
not most, of them will be closed altogether, thus 
throwing num erless peor natives and many of 
our own “ountrymen out of employment in India 
and Ceylon ; shareholders will be ruined, aud the 
total production will be naturally reduced, with 
the inevitable consequence that prices will rise 
again, and the English working man will have 
to pay probably half as much again for his cup 
of tea, or go without it altogether. The Govern- 
ment will find, wheu it is too late, that it has 
been killing the goose that has been laying the 
golden eggs, as it wil! have a very considerably 
reduced total upon which to levy its unjust tax, 
and then the only way in which it can recoup itself 
will be by raising the tax to 9d or 1s, which would 
in the course of a short time stamp out the in- 
dustry altogether. j 

The above is no exaggerated picture, but a plain, 
bare statement of facts, and of what must inevi- 
tably come about unless the masses of the tea- 
drinking Engiish public bestir themselves, and 
insist upon this most shameful and oppressive tax 
being at once very materially reduced, if not re- 
moved. altogether. 

Time was when we heard the cry ofa ‘‘ free 
breakfast table” sand we might yet have distant 
visions of this proof of the freedom and prosperity 
of our country, if every tea drinker in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, would raise a protest against 
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this erying injustice ; and even if necessary make 
it a party ery. For myself, staunch Conservative 
as I have been all my life, and had hoped to remain, 
I would be strongly tempted to vote Liberal at the 
next election if, failing our present Government, 
the Liberals would promise to redress this evil 
before it is too late. 

I have spent the best part of my life in growing 
and making tea, and, if you will believe me, really 
know something about the subject I have tried to 
treat of. Everything connected with the tea indus- 
try is very dear to me, and it was never in such dire 
distress before. This is chiefly due to the imposi- 
tion of that extra 2d on the tax last March. That, 
at least, was the lasc straw, and unless relief 
comes quickly the great Indian tea industry will 
before long have become in a great measure athing 
of the past. 

I enclose my card, and remain, sours: aichtullys 

vis. OH. 


London, Dee. 30, 1900. 


“MANURO-PHOBIA.” 
Jan. 15. 


DEAR Sir,—How prejudice can blind one 
to reason, is finely illustrated in Mr. N. C. 
Davidson’s letter which you published in last 
night’s paper. He has made up his mind 
against Mr. Rosling’s proposal, and bases his 
opposition to it on the ground that those who 
have not helped over-production by forcing 
manures, should not be called upon to suffer 
for the benefit of those who have, he thinks, 
brought about all the trouble. I do not say 
that Mr. Rosling’s is a scheme on which there 
cannot be two opinions; but it does nof call 
for any self sacrifice, as he clearly showed. 
On the contrary, if his expectations are ful- 
filled, it is the high estates which will 
benefit more than those in the low-country 
from enhanced prices. 

Over-production is a fact; but what is the 
warrant for the assumption, on which Mr. 
Davidson builds his opposition—that it 
is forcing manures which have caused 
over-production? It is only. within the 
last three or four years at most that forcing 
manures are alleged to have been used, 
Assuming the truth of the allegation, what 
have they forced the bushes to in four 
years? The exports have increased from 116 
million lb. of tea in 1897 to 148 millions in 
1900. Is a progressive increase of 32. million 
lb. in four years anything out of the way, 
simply allowing for the development of young 
bushes over about 60,000 to 70,000 acres, to 
say nothing of extensions? Apply another 
test, do 148 million lb. represent an excessive 
yield for about 400,000 acres under_tea? It 
works out an average of only 370 lb. an 
acre. The theory of forcing manures cannot 
be supported by statistics. It is a chimera 
of those who have forcing manures on the 
brain, and who do not understand manuring 
with brains. There may be a few hundred, 
or even a few thousand, acres which have 
been forced. Others have had only just and 
liberal treatment to keep the bushes in heart, 
but for which the acreage abandoned and 
the drop in exports would have ruined 
hundreds of stout and willing men. 


LIVE AND LET LIVE, 


THA AND 
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PER CONTRA. 
Amherst, Udapussellawa, Jan. 16. 


Sir,—In the footnote to my letter (vide local 
‘* Times ” of 14th) itis said that very little 
manuring of any sort is done in India, and 
that forcing manures are practically un- 
known there. If this is the case it only 
strengthens my argument, as it is quite 
absurd to think that India will join us in 
the abandonment of 10 per cent. of bearing 
tea as long as we goon_ glutting the market 
with artificial aids. _ Why don’t people who 
are crying out against the Over-production, 
ut it down toits real cause, viz., manuwre. 
know estates at high elevations (4,800 ft. to 
5,000 ft.) that have nearly doubled their yield 
from fields that would give 450 lb. to 500 lb. 
naturally and, pace Mr. W. D. Bosanquet, 
there are very few estates that have reached 
the stage of manuring half every year of 
their whole bearing acreage. A tew may be 
doing so,’ and they are more than anything 
else the curse of Ceylon and the tea industry. 
_ Mr. Kelway Bamber in his pamphlet page 74 
says: ‘‘ There is little doubt that the present 
crop of Ceylon could be increased by 4 or 
more, and this without the employment of 
very expensive, though somewhat stimu- 
lating, manures. But prices would drop, 
&e., &c.” With estates at liberty to use 
manure ad lib, the mere fact of abandoning 
10 per cent. of our acreage will have abso- 
lutely no effect on the present output and 
we should be worse off than ever. I would 
uggest :— 
ar i Put a stop to manuring by a prohibitive 
duty. Then abandon 10 per cent. if necessary. 
2. Get Ceylon and Indian Governments to 
put a stop to further increase of area under 


—Yours, &c., 
bb anoaiet NORTH C. DAVIDSON. 


THE SILVER OAK—A QUERY. 

Delta, Pussellawa, 19th Jan., 1901. 
Dear Siz,—Can you give me any informa- 
tion about the silver oak? Is it a quick- 
growing fuel tree or merely ornamental and 
about what size does it grow? Yours faith- 

fully, A. L. F, 
[In a list of over fifty kinds of oak with pop- 
ular English names, we cannot find ‘the 
Silver Oak.” Does our correspondent mean 
‘the silky oak” of Queensland, which is 
the well-known gvevillea robusta that ought 
to, and no doubt does, grow rapidly to be 
a very large tree in the delightful climate 
and soil of Pussellawa? There is besides 
the ‘‘silver tree” (Leucadendron argenteum) 
or ‘*‘ Witteboom” of Cape Colonists; but it 

is a small shrub useful for fuel.—ED. T.A.] 


OVER-PRODUCTION AND THE 
REMEDY. 
Jan. 23. 
sir,—Mr. Rosling’s proposal, which I have 
written in support of, is certainly not put 
forward from the altruistic point of view, 
nor does it usk anyone to give away a part 
of his profit for someone else’s benefit, or 
it would deservedly earn My. Wiggin’s 


ae 
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title of “‘Puerile.” The essence of the pro- 
posal is that the letting of 10 per cent of 
the acreage of India and Ceylon run un- 
plucked, will reduce the output of tea by 
25 million lb., and that 25 million lb., taken 
off the market, will raise the price of tea 
1d per lb. Granted the correctness of the 
above premises, and the rest is capable 
of proof, and each estate can work out the 
result for itself. 25 million lb. is about seven 
per cent, of the probablé yield for 190). I 
give a few examples of how the plan would 
work and each estate can correct the 
figures in the light of its own estimate. 
My own belief is that the high estates would 
benefit more than the low, and that the 
rise in teas of high quality would be more 
probably 13d per lb., as their loss would be 
more felt in the market.—-Yours ete.. faith, 


fully, 
WILLIAM D. BOSANQUET. 


Take 3 average estates of 500 acres giving at 
present 500 lb, of tea per acre at three elevations, 
HIGH ESTATE. 
500 Ib. per acre at 9d nett or 


54ets=250,000 Ib =R135,000 
Expenditure, at 30cts per Jb. .. =R 75,000 
Profit ea R 60,000 
50 acres at 400 lb. per acre taken 
out=20,000 Ib. 230,CU0 Ib. of tea at 
10d nett of 60cts .. ™=RI138,070 
Expenditure, less saving on 
50 acres K5,000 =R 70,000 
Profit R 68,000 
MEDIUM ESTATE. 
500 lb. per acre at 64d nett or 
89cts=250,000 1b. =R 97,500 
Expenditure, at 26cts per lb. =lt 65,000 
Profit R 32,000 
50 acres at 590 lb. per acre 
taken out=15,000 lb.; 235,: 40 lb. 
of tea at 73d nett or 45cts =R105,750 


Expenditure, less saving on 50 acres =K 62,000 


Profit R 43,750 


LOW ESTATE. 
500 lb. per acre at 44d nétt or 27 cts 
=25t,L00 lb.=R 67,500 
Expenditure at 22 cts per lb. w. ==R 55,000 


Profit : R 12,500 
50 acres at 300 Ib. per acre taken out 
=15,000 1b.235,000 lb. of tea at 53d 

nett or 33 cts=R 77,550 

Expenditure, less saving on 50 acres =h 53,000 


Profit R 24,559 
FINALLY TAKE THE BEST ESATE I KNOW. 
500 acres at 800 lb. per acre at 84d or 
51 cts=R2N4,000 


Expenditure, at 24 cts per Ib. =R 96,000 
Profit aD R108,600 


450 acres at 800 1b. =360,U00 Ib. at 
93d or 57 cts=R205,2u0 
Expenditure, less saving on 50 acres, ,R 90,000 


Profit —...._-_—«RI15,200 
The figures are, of course, only approximate. 
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Amherst, Udapussellawa, Jan. 23. 

Sir,—In a controversy such as is going on, the 
subject of over-production and its remedies, I am 
surprised at your admitting remarks like those 
contained in tne first two paras of Mr. A R Wiggin’s 
letter.* They might easily have been deieted. 
Abuse is no argument, and I do not suppose you 
are going to add a new suggested remedy to your 
list, viz., ‘ abuse those who : ave been deservedly 
elected as leaders by a plebiscite of planters.” 

1 was ene of the first to write in opposition to 
the Rosling-Rutierford scheme, bat I trust I nave 
more sense and better taste than to consider every- 
one who disagree with me or with whom I dis- 
agree, ‘‘puerile” ani ‘ brainless.”’ 

To turn to the object in view :—There is no rea- 
son to suppose that India will co-operate with 
Ceylon in any ‘‘ curtailments of output’ as long as 
Ceylon goes on using artificial aids to increase her 
yield, which India does nos employ. Mr. Talbot’s 
scheme does not suggest any ‘‘ curtailment of out- 
put,” but ‘‘an expansion of markets,” and is sure to 
be much ‘nore popular than any scheme that means 
self-sacrifice. I presume that he does not mean 
that we are to give away 5 per cent. of our green, 
and 5 per cent. of our black, teas. The Indian 
planters should take the macter up. If there is no 
caste prejudice against drinking our teas, there 
must be a vast untouched market in the Indian 
towns for black teas ; and in Afghanistan, Thibet, 
&¢c., for green teas, as the Afghans and Thibetans 
seem to he great green-tea drinkers. 

Isit-a fact that tippings make as good green teas 
as leaf longer from pruning? If so, surely it would 
pay green tea factories to buy tippings from their 
neighbours at prices that would he profitable to 
both producer and manufacturer. This alone would 
reduce the black tea ontput considerably and im- 
preve the quality of the tea at the same time; but 
I may have beea misled on this point, as I have had 
no ‘practical experience in green-tea making.— 
Yours, &c., NORTH C. DAVIDSON, 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES POISONING 
VEGETABLES. 


‘ Kandy, Jan. 22. 

DEAR SiR,— With reference to your extract 
in Ceylon Observer, Jan. 21st, entitled 
“Suggested Danger from Artificial Manures,” 
I beg to inform you that cabbages and tur- 
nips, manured with superphosphates, are 
surely poisonous; and I estimate the quan- 
tity of cabbages or turnips which should 
empoison a man to be at least- one ton daily.— 
Iam, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

DR. F. W. KOELER, 
Se 

VEGETABLE SOAP.—There are several trees and 
plants in the wold whose berries, juice, or bark, 
areas good to wash with as real soap. In the 
West Indian Islands and in South America (says 
the ‘‘ Family Doctor’) grows a tree whose fruit 
makes an excellent Jather and is used for washing 
clothes. The bark ofa tree which growsin Peru, 
and of another which grows in the Malay Islands, 
yields a fine soap. The common soapwort, which 
is indigenous to England, is so full of saponine that 
simply rubbing the leaves together in water pro- 
duces a soapy lather. 


* The letter was signed in full by a responsible 
colonist: had it been anonymous the case :would be 
different.—Eip, 7.4, 
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IN DAYS OF OLD. 


(By an ex-Colombo- O.B.C.-ekere.” ) 


Sitting by the ‘tingle neuk” in a long 
dreary, murky nicht in Auld Scotland, one’s 
thoughts often turn to far-off Ceylon, where 
the best of my years were spent, and an 
intense yearniug for another glimpse of that 
lovely land creeps in upon one’s soul as he 
recalls the many sporting adventures he had 
the pleasure to take part in with the many 
good old friends of his youth, who are, alas, 
no more! 


The writer’s earliest experience of 
ELK HUNTING 


was in 1868 with the late John McLeod while 
Superintendent of Kadianlena, and to him I 
was indebted for my first visit to a planter’s 
bungalow in Ceylon. 

On arriving from Colombo, it is un- 
necessary to say, I was received with 
that open hospitality and kindness, which 
were in those days extended to every 
stranger visiting them, by the planters of 
Ceylon. Their open-heartedness was pro- 
verbial then, and, I believe, continues to be 
so up to this very day. Reclining in a long: 
arm chair in the verandah after a good 
dinner, and while enjoying a well-seasoned 
““Trichi,” I can remember becoming much 
excited by the distant eerie cry of a pack of 
jackais as they began their nightly round 
of the Baharundrah slopes, hunting no doubt 
some unfortunate ‘‘moosul,” and as_ their 
screeching became louder and louder, and the 
pack came close down through the coffee to 
within afew hundred yards of where we sat, 
it took my friend some considerable trouble 
to check my youthful .and ardent de- 
sire to be up and join in the hunt, for 
I recollect it was a lovely moonlight night. 
Mine host having informed me, however, 
that he was going to show me another kind 
of sport on the following morning, and that 
we should require to be early on the move, 
I was reconciled to return to my comfort- 
able lounger, finish my smoke with the usual 
accompaniment, a ‘‘ peg” of good old Scotch, 
thereafter to ‘‘roost” and dream of the 
morrow’s chine. 


We were afloat before daybreak, and, 
when light dawned, well on our way, 
with a nice little level pack of hounds 
to the spot selected for our hunt. Young 
and vigorous as I was in those days, I soon 
found out that I was not in good enough 
training, once the hounds found, to keep 
within hail of them for any distance. All 
I can remember at this period is that, after 
going a couple of miles over beautiful patana 
Tland and through stiff jungle, I was quite 
out-distanced by Mcleod and the dog-boys, 
and left so hopelessly in the rear that I had 
to succumb and seek mother earth with 
“bellows no end to mend.” How long I lay 
on the patanas I cannot say, but it seemed 
hours before the huntsmen and pack returned 
with a handsome buck elk carried by coolies 
in the usual manner; and, thoughI had not 
the pleasure of being inat the death, I saw 
and had recounted to me enough of elk hunt- 
ing to satisfy me that it was about the finest 
sport extant. 
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HOW I KILLED MY -FIRST AND 


ONLY SPIKED BUCK. 


A goodly number of years had come and 
gone, and in the interval I had taken part 
in some very fine runs in and around 
Nuwavra Eliya with the late G A Cruweil, 
RB Downall, W W Wynn, é&c., when in 1875, 
or 1876, a couple of those gentlemen and the 
writer receiveda very cordial invitation from 

THE LATE LAIRD OF MATTAKELLE 
—than whom there was no grander old hunts- 
man at that time in Ceylon—to have a day 
with his celebrated pack in Dimbula. Well 
do I recall that (to me) memorable morning 
when we turned out on tothe large stretch 
of patanas lying at the back of Mattakelle 
bungalow. A bright crisp morning in Nov- 
ember after the monsoon rains had refreshed 
all Nature, and ‘‘Old King Coffee” looked 
as if the heyday of its prosperity would 
never decay—at least over that grand ex- 


panse of Dimbula lying betwixt us and the. 


Great Western range—and I had no mis- 
givings then as to the assured fortune of 
our genial and kindly host—the _ biggest- 
hearted soul lever met. How a few short 
years changed the’ circumstances of 
many hardy, honest, prosperous planters in 
those days, it would be useless for me to 
recount in this letter, so 1 will ‘‘ hie back” 


to the subject of my text. In the 
days of which I write nearly the 
whole of Dimbula, at least as far 
up as Radella, was under coffee and 
there was little jungle to be seen, big 


enough to hold game. About the far end of 
the patanas to which I have referred, how- 
ever, there was a conical hill of forest 
standing. 1 should at a rough estimate 
put it down at 100 to 150 acres, though 
we could only see the side facing the 
plains. Into this the hounds were slipped 
by the ‘: dog boys,” while the huntsman, 
Oruwell, Wynn and the writer squatted on 
the grass to await results. The Master 
knowing so well the habits of the elk as- 
sured us that when the hounds succeeded in 
forcing him to vacate his stronghold, the 
“quarry ” would break cover and take to 
the open on the side commanded by us. 


HUNTING THE QUARRY. 

‘The Laird” had that time in his ken- 
nels a magnificent specimen of the grey- 
hound, a half-brother to the famous Irish 
dog of that breed, ‘‘ Master McGrath,” a 
triple winner, I believe; for -the late Lord 
Lurgan of the Waterloo Cup at Liverpool. 
This hound was in leash and delivered over 
to my care. How long we waited on those 
patanas, listening to the distant “ tonguing” 
of the pack as they hunted _ their 
quarry round and round that jungle, the 
voices of the hounds every now and then 
being heard as they approached the ridge 
and then becoming quiet again as they 
descended on the other side—it is impossible 
exactly to say. Keener huntsmen than the 
trio who accompanied me it would be difficult 
to find, and yet when 9 o’clock arrived, and 
seemingly no prospect of any excitement, 
either their patience became exhausted, 
or more likely the cravings of hunger 
led them to make tracks for Mattakellet 
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for off they went and left me single-handed 
with only the grey-lound as a companion. 
I had not very long to wait before the 
virtue of patience was rewarded. From the 
far-off corner of the jungle [ could see the 
elk break cover, and come bounding down 
over those vast and rugged patanas with a 
couple of small half-bred hounds hanging on 
to his ears, and in the very direction 
wished for and exactly as indicated by our 
huntsman before he left me. 

Making the best use I could of my 
“understandings”, and pulled along at a 
tremendous pace by the straining power of 
the hound whom f was loath to slip until 
he had fairly sighted the game, I came almost 
to mortal grief over a cut drain in the 
middle of the plain, which was hidden by 
tall rushes. Unaware of this wretched “‘ man- 
trap” and going at such speed I tripped 
over the upheaved earth and stones, and 
landing ful length I came a cropper on 
some broken metal on the far side, and 
though clad in a stout pair of English corded 
“knickers,” I received a very severe cut 
close upon the knee cap (the mark of which 
I carry to this day) and I was thereafter 
only able to crawl to where the elk was held 
at bay by the assistance of the greyhound. 

THE ‘‘COUP DE GRACE” 

followed, and | do not wish ever again to hear 
that “uncanny” cry when my _ blade 
struck his heart and he bounded high 
up into the air, falling dead at my feet. 
He turned out to be a magnificent specimen 
of the Spiked Buck very rare in those days 
in Ceylon. The head was mounted and 
adorned Mattakelle bungalow along with so 
many other trophies of the chase; but I was 
promised that it shouldeventually find a place 
in my own house whenever I had the good 
fortune to settle down in this country ; and 
one of the very latest letters I had trom 
my late noble friend was to the effect that 
the head of my Spiked Buck would be sent to 
Scotland by an early opportunity. But it has 
never reached me. 

To finish my story, Making tracks for the 
bungalow, as best I could in my _ crippled 
state, I had not proceeded far, before 

ANOTHER DANGER 
lay in my path for my attention was soon 
drawn to the presence of three semi-wild 
buffaloes who came trotting along in our di- 
rection with up-raised heads looking as savage 
as only those brutes can look when raised. 
A means of concealment fortunately was 
close at hand, and into an open drain I 
dropped unperceived, dragging my _ grey- 
hound on the top of me, and with deep feelings 
of relief allowed these creatures to pass to lee- 
ward within about 30 yards of where we 
lay, and move out of sight. When I did 
manage to reach Mattakelle, exhausted with 
paino,l received much kind attention from Dr. 
D—then resident Surgeon of the dictrict—and 
who I am glad to know is still in Cevlon. 
By his orders I was laid up forseveral days; 
thereafter when convalescent travelling on 
to Kandy where I was due to take part in 
an important Oricket match,—Colombo vs. 
Planters. Thus ended the most enjoyable 
holiday I ever had in the Island pe ne 
ce the 
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BIG GAME IN THE SOUDAN. 


A PRICE PLACED ON EVERY HEAD TO BE 
SHOT AT. 


Cairo, Dec: 31.— The Soudanese Government, 
having received numerous applications from 
notable sportsmen to hunt and shoot big 
game in the Soudan, have decided to afford 
sportsmen the desired facilities under certain 
restrictions. Licences to kill big game will 
be granted at the following rates :—£25 will 
entitle a sportsman to kill four buffaloes, 
two elephants, one giraffe, six hippopotami, 
two rhinoceroses, antelopes, gazelles, and 
wart-hogs; in addition to which, for some 
animals killed a fee is charged—for a buffalo 
£6, an elephant £8, a giraffe £6, a hippopota- 
mus £1, and a rhinoceros £5. A £5 licence 
entitles a sportsman to shoot antelopes, gazel- 
les, aud wart-hog. In addition to the fees 
mentioned the duty on ivory has to be paid. 

These regulations have been instituted by 
the military authorities for the purpose of 
preserving big game, which is plentiful in 
the Soudan, from wanton destruction. Some 
of the rare species of antelope will also be 
protected in an edict shortly to be issued by 
the Soudanese Government. 


Captain Charteris is here, and has made 
arrangements with the military authorities 
for a party of sportsmen to hunt and shoot 
over the territory bordering the Blue Nile. 
Mr. E N Buxton, a noted English sportsman, 
is also here, and is arranging a shooting ex- 
pedition.—Daily Express. 
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Coca.—Erythroxylon coca.—It has been as- 
certained by practical test made in our experi- 
mental garden that the coca plant cannot be grown 
successfully in Madras unless it is partially shaded. 
Plants put out in the open did not thrive; they 
grew, but were stunted in appearance, aud the 
leaves were small and scanty; on the other hand, 
plants grown directly under the shade of a tree, 
although they grew to the height of 5 feet and 
looked otherwise in a healthy condition, failed to 
produce fruit, while plants grown in partial shade 
grew luxuriantly and bore fruit that ripened in due 
course.—Agri. Horticultural Society of Madras. 
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RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO. 


(Supplied by the Surveyor-General.) 


AV Of]. 9, 
1896. |1897. | 1898. |1899. |1900 3lyrs. 1961 
Inch | Inch | Inch | Inch.| Inch. | Inch.} Inch. 
January ..| 2°92 | 3°81 | 2°32 6°98 8°72 | 3:24-] 11°91 
February ..| 0°357] 1°68 | 1°98 | 278] 0°63 | 1°89 | 0 37* 
March I 5°64 | 3°66 | 4°21 0°88 3°71 4°75 
April 5°93 |10°97: | 22°81 6°66 | 15°12 | 11°43 
May 9°31 | 8°30 | 5°80 {17°73 | 10°63 | 12°04 
June «| 8°37 |10°14 | 10-04 9°23 7°83 8°30 
July | 2°85 | 5:24 | 615 | 111 | 677 | 4:30 
August 6°35 | 9:09 | 0°97 0°62 7°35 3°79 
September |10°99 |-4°58 | 6°90 | 1:45 4:00 | 4°98 
October 16°78 | 4°71 | 20°60 |12 99 9°47 |14°°6 
November..} 9.8 |11°66 | 17°38 8°58 9:25 112°15 
December..| 11°76 | 8°89 3-05 | 4°44 5°20 | 6°35 
Yotal..|101°06/82°73 }103°11 |73°48 | 83°68 | 88°03 |12°28° 


Ee 
>» Krom Ist to 6th Feb. 0°37 inches, thatis up to 9-30 a.m. 
on the 7th Feb.—Ep. C€.0.] 
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Rainfall. 


Tue P. W. D. MereorobLogicaL OBSERVATIONS FOR 
Dec 1900.—We append the Monthly Return of rain 
from which it will be seen that the highest fall in 


Dec. 


was at Manalpuddy in the Hastern Province 


48°06 inches, and the lowest at Mylapitiya i 
Cenvral Province, 1°01 inches. Deis ne 


WES?PERN FROVINCK. 
Negomvv, Mr. Bucknall 


(6) Ob 
Kalutara Mr, Emerson 

(36) (60 974 
Labugaima, Mr. Bond 


(369) oo aL 1D 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Silva 
(33) oa 5°75 
CENTRAL PROVINCE. 
Katugastota, Mr. Morgan 
(1,500) has 51 
New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 
Wa d-ll (8,70)... 371 


[e'boda(Pusselawa) Mr. 


Gosset (3, 300) 7°57 
Yarrow «state, 60 
Mr. Padwick (3,400! 9°6L 


Perademy. Mr. Macmillan 


(1,540) 7°20 
Duckwari, Mr. Edwin 
(3,300 to 5-74 
Cledonia, Vr. Shand 
4,273) 6°97 
Pussellawa. Mr. Powell 
(3,000) 7°89 
Hakgala, Mr. a6 
Nockoo G5581)) one 61 


8S. Wanarajah Estate Mr. 
Tatham (3,700° ... 619 
Padupola, Mr. Waddel £ 
(1,636) RRR9'45 
Mylapitiya, Mr. Fletcher 
(1,707) 1°01 
Aluta = — 
NoXkTHERN PROVINCH. 


Mullaittivu, Not received 
(12) 
Jaffna Mr. Macdonnelj 


(8) 

Mankulam, (N. Road) 

Mr Ebert (167) 
Flephant vass, Mr .., 

Silva (7) So TORY 
Vangalachettykulam, Mr. 

Oorloff (179) 8°50 
Yoint Pedre, Mr, Chita .; alam 

24 


7°76 
15°25 


2: ae 6 74 
Jaffna College, Mr. Hastings 
9; be 10°40 
Kayts, -r. Kretser 
8) 10°17 
Kankesanturai, Mr, Parara- 
chasinghe (10) ... 8°98 
Pallai, \’.. Silva 
(24) peste Ir 
Murikanay, (North-Central 
Road) Mr. Silva (7) 28°53 
Nedunkeni, Mr. Ebert 
(122) aon end re) 
Chavakachcheri, Mr. 
Silva (16) Se Sey" 
Odupiidi, Mr. Brown 
(“5) > ‘5 818 
Marichchukaddi, Mr. 
Tampue (14) 3°84 


Murun.an, Not received 
52 


Vavuniya, Mr. Ebert 
(318) 710 
SOUTHERN PROVINCE. 
Ella Vella, Mr. Caldicutt 


(262) 10°26 
Kekanadura, do (150) 3°87 
Denagama, do (286) 8:14 


U wkiriwila Wr. Lourensz 


(235) ~ £4 
Kirama, Mr. Lorensz : 
(260) 7°32 
Hali-ela Mr. Caldicott 
(200) 11°85 


Tissa, Mr. Silva 
5 2 


4 


a 
Matara, Mr. Caldicott 


(15) te 3:93 
Dandeniya, do (157) 7€4 


Urubokke, Mr. Caldicott 
890) 


(89 15°07 
Tangalla Mr. Russell (94)2°91 
Mamadola, Mr. Doole 
56) ae 4°57 
Easveinn PROVINCE, 
Trrakkumam, Mr, Bower (42) 


i ws 12°78 
Devilanua, Mr. Vanderstraaten 
13 i 
eReaae Mr, Bower nee 
40) see x 
Ambare, do (65) ee 
Kanthalai, Mr. Carte 
(150. 5°10 
Allai, Mr. Carte (95) 10°78 
Rukam, Mr. Vanderstraten 
; 120) 23°03 
Periyakulam, Mr, 
Carte (20) 35 6°07 
Ohadaiyantalawa, Mr. 
Goodman (57) 7°71 
Kalmunai, do (12) 6°55 


Rotawewa, Mr Bower(30)17-83 


Lahugala, do (zy 
) 10 07 
Naulla, do (30) 14°57 
Andankulam, Mr, 
Carte (41). 6°55 


Manalpuddy, Mr. 
Vanderstraaten 21) 48°06 

Maha-Oya-Tank, Mr. Vander- 
Straaten (190) 16°@8 

Potuvil, Mr. Sinnayah 


10 : 
Vakaneri Mr, Witte ne 
(8) 


Sin 11°45 
N.-W. PRovincr. 
Magalawewa, Mr. Crabb 
176) ; 


Maha Uswewa tank, ince 2 
Adams (160) 3, 5:55 
Tenepitiya, Mr. 
Churchill (8) 6°47 


Batatagoda, Mr. Madahapola 
— 5°26 

N.-C. Provinces, 
Kalawewa, ae Chellappah 
Maradankadawala, Mr. ie 
Euierson (443) .., 18°66 
Mihintale, Mr. MacBride 
354) ee 6°37 


5°28 


Horowapotana, Mr. 
MacBiide (217) 

Madawachchiya, Mr. 
MacBride (285) _., 5°28 

Topare, Mr.Jayewardane (200) 


d é ob 14°3: 
Minneriya, Mr. Eveg — 1633 
Uva PRovINCE, 

Bandarawela, Mr, 
Locke (4,0)u) 7°34 


Haldurnmulla, Mr, 
_ Viramuitoo (3,160) 10°32 
“umbukan, Mr, Devasa- 


gaiani (446) q 
Koslanda, Mr. ree 
Edge (2,258) .. 790 


Tauamalwila, Not received 


ee (550) . = 
Bibile, Mr. Silva (680) 12°33 
Taldena, Mr. Feriuando 
(1,100) 12°41 
ufnuwara—Mr, Leembrug- 
gen (500) 14°31 


SABARAGAMUWa, 


A™mbanpitiya, Mr. 


Gregson (729) 6:02 
Pelmadulli, Mr, Bingham 
(480) 14°06 


Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 
oya), Not received (203) — 
Avisawella, Mr, Clarke 


(105 561 
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SHARE LIST. 


LONDON COMPANIES , 


paid Buy- Sell- Tran- 
Company p.sh. ers. ers. sactions 
Alliay.ce Tea Co., of Ceylon, Lti. 10 8} 83-9; .. 
Anglo pevion General Sper sae 100 ae hag “5 
¥ Associated Estates‘ o., of Ceylon 10 -- 1§—7% 4 
[ISSUED BY THE Do. 6 er cent prefs, 10 4—6 ae 
eh PLOpEelery pie a 1 ae 3-4 
‘ ‘ 7 1 eylon Tea Plantacion Co., Ltd. 10 ator) NAS mBB iat | Be 
COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS Dimbula Valley Co., Ltd. 5 : 53-6 
ilps a Do prefs. 5 ae 55 6 
ASSOCIATION, Eastern Produce & Estates Co. Ltd.5 .. 43- & 
Ederapolla Tea Co., Ltd. a 10 se io : 
b m ’ A {mperial Tea Estates Co., Ltd, 10 any ayes A 
CEYLON PRODOCK COMPANIKS, Kelani Valley Tea Assen., Ltd. 5 a 5—6 don 
Kintyre Estates Co., Lod. 10 . 6—8 ° 
paid Buy- Sell-  Tran-  {snka Plantation Co., Ltd. 10}! \:. ioe 
Company p. sh. ers. ers. sactions Rb eee ee 4 * of 8 “a 
2 Nuware Hliya Vea Kxiate Co., Ld. 10 19-10 : 
Agca Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 500 — 1000 900ExDiv (Qyyah Coffe. Co., Ltd. 10 6—7 : Let 
Ceylon T2a, and Coconut Estates 600 a rea = Ragalla Tea Estates Uo., Ltd. 10 9—10 
Castlereagh Tea Co., Lid. 100 90 a Scottish Ceylon Tea Co.,Ltd. 10: 7 pf aBets 
Ceylon Hiils Hstates Co. Ltd., Wd —_ = ves Spring Va ley Tea Co., Ltd. 10 A 23—32 
Ceylon Provincial Hstates Co. Ltd. 500 — 490 Stindard Te» Cr., Ltd. 6 11—114 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. LOO seas nh jee a The Shell Transport and Trading 
Clunes Tea Co., Ltd. 106 — 75 -- Company, Ltd. 1 , wet OR 4 
Clyde Estates Co., Ltd. 100 we a Uknwella Fstates Co, Ltd. 2 — - 3 
‘D.omco Tea Co., of Ceylon Ltd. 100 ste a 20 valivauvoca Ceylon Lea Co., Ltd. 10 65—74 pas 
Drayton Estate Co., Ltd. LOO es Ueeclllbe Ao Do. pref. 6 o/e 10 10-103 .. 
Bila Tea Co., of Ceylon, Lid. 160 .. 40 a RY ORDER OF [HE COMMITTEE. 
Estates Co., of Uva, Ltd. 500 = 265) Colombo, February sih, 1901, 
Gangawatta BOO” Wirsded yas * Latest London Prices. 
Glasgow Hstate Co., Ltd. OU MERI ees = ~—— — -~& 
Great Western Tea, Co. Ltd. 9») 625. — THE LOCAL MARYET 
ahelande Lea Mstate Us. 2 _ _ L 4 te ° 
High Forests states Co., Ltd dou... 600... (By Mr. James Gibson, Baillie St., Fort.) 
Do part paid it uit eo MN rar Colombo, Feb. 7th, 1901. 
Aorekelly Hstates Co., Ltd. 100 50 65 _ CoFFEE:— 
Kalutara Co., Ltd. BOG, ise Oto 00) ieihaas Kstate Parchment per bushel None 
Kandyan Hills Co., Ltd. LOG (iyo) Chetty do do 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. 100 _ 9u — INSTR ERO CHEE 
Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. OOF Hi tls ae do F. O.  } Per cot Nil. 
Kirklees Estates Co., Ltd. LOO ee) ae Liberian coffee:—per bushel 
Knavesmire Estates Co., Ltd. 100 _ 65 A cleaned coffee:—per ewt . 
Maha Uva states Co., Ltd 500. Smee. War 24 Cocoa unpicked:—per cwt R41-00 to 44°00 
Mocha Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 600 a a Pp do cleaned do R44'0U to 52°00 
Nahavillz Estate Co., Ltd. BOD iaira fav a Cardamoms Malabar per lb R120 to 1°30 
Neboda Tea., Co. Ltd BIND Gp bo = ee do Mysore do R170 to 2°00 
Nyassaland Coffee Co. Ltd 10u — = => Rice :— 
Oitery Hstates Co., Ltd aa ret ome Soolai per bag of 164 Ib. nett R936 to 9°78 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. BN op | yee tr ist quality:— per bushel R370 to 375 
Penrhos Estates Co., Ltd. Bag RO aad aon Soolai 2.& rd. do do R3%S8 to 368 
Pine Hill Hstate Co., Ltd. SOE trate a Coast Calunda none available. 
Pitakanda Tea Company SU eae tr me Coast Kara R390 to 410 
Putupaula ea Co., Ltd. Luo MAW on TE. Kazala R352 to 3°57 
Batwatte Cocon Cor pbed te Tana ik Muttusamba Ordinary R4°75 to 5:00 
Rayigam Tea Co. Ltd. 2 a Cinnamon per lb No 1 to 4 RB: 0°53 to 00 54 
Boeberry Tea Co., Ltd. aby es do do land 2 


ROC61L to 00 62 


— 
> 
So 

J 
CS 


Bnanwella Tea Co., Lid. 


= ~ ee do Chips per candy B-5'00 to 96°00 
St. Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. po? cr Coconuts Orne per thousand B35'09 tu 28-00 
Talgaswela Tea Co., Ltd. Ton Seance do Selected do B36:00 to 39-00 
Do 7 per cout prehs. a Sewn it 350 me Coconut Oil per cwt R1415 to 15°00 | Business 
Toracombe Estate Co., Ltd. eS ar Be do do F.O B. per ton R283"5y to 300-09 f done. 
Udabage Estate Co., Ltd. 100 ast irae Poonkce= 
Jdugama Vea & Timber Co., Ltd. 50 An Gingelly per ton R110°0) 
Union Estate Co., Ltd. poe ss oo Coconut Chekku do R110 00 
pet Maskeliya Estates Co. oa pi do Mill (retai)) aS R906 
ta. a7 TS Jotton Seed per ton Rs0°00 
Cvakellie Tea Co., of Ceylon, 0 m0 Cae per nay 
Ltd. FO SAGERR? (lee es Kalpitiya do 48-00 to 4950 
Vogan Tea Co., Ltd. ; Raa es Marawilla | do (Boat) R47°00 to 48:00 
Wanarajau tea Co.,Ltd. a ng teen ‘ Cart Cupra do R3600 to 45-00 
Yataderiya Tea Co., Ltd. e BORE 4 Re Satinwooi per cubie feet. R200 to 2:25 
do Flowered do R500 to 6700 
Onyiton CommexroraL CompaAnigEs. Halmilla do R190 _ 
Palu do R160 to 1°12 
Adam’s Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 10075 + ole Ebony per ton R75‘00 to 175°00 
Bristol! Hote] Cc., Ltd. 100 12C 1225) = 120 Kitul fibre per cwt R30°00 to 3200 
Do 7 per cent Debts 100. 15 ae a Palmyra do do R600 to 14:40 
Ceylon Gen. Steam Navgtns Jatina Black Cleaned per cwt R13°00 to 14°00 
Co,, Lid. 100. ” +: do mixed do R11:00 to 2°00 
Colo; bo Apothecaries’ Co. Ltd, 100 135 eae glep Indian do R600 to 12:00 
Colompo Assembly Rooms Co., a> Cleaned do R8-c0 to 14-00 
Ltd. 20 15 ee one Sapanwood per ton Ri2°50 to 47°50 
Do prefs. 20 oo - ane) Kerosene oi] American per cases, R700 to 7:25 
Colombo Fort Land and Building de belk Russiur, per tin R3'!2 to 3:15 
Co., Lid. 1G0))) = 90 +. do Russian per cases Bi 0 to 6-40 
Colombo Hotels Company 100 an 295 295 Nux Vemica per cwt R2:00 to 6°60 
Galle Face Hotel Co., Ltd. WO 142") 1450 14250 Croton Seed per cwt R2 ‘00 to 22°00 
Kandy Hotels Co., Ltd. 100 ae 125 20 Kapok cleaned fob per cwt R24-00 
Vaunt Lavinia Hotel Co,, Ltd. 600 — on O00 ao uncleaned do R5- 6 
New Colowbo Ice Co,, Ltd. 1-200 vn te Plumbigo . Large lumps B100°00 to 650-60 
Nuwara Mliya Hotels Co., Utd, 80 ae oe 30 per ton, ‘ Ordinary sizelumps 2250-00 to 6 0-00 
Do 7 per ceut prefs. 100 iv mee 102°50 according / Chins Ri30°00-t- 400°00 
Public Hall Co., Ltd. 20 16 «616 i tu grade J Dust R60°00 to 250-00 
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COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. 


(Furnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 
EXPORTS. 
Colombo, 4th Feb. 1901. 
Carpamoms:— 
Allround parcel, well bleached per lb. R1:80 


Do. dull medium do. R140 
Speecial assortment, 0 and 1 only do, R220 
Seeds do, R135 


CixcHova Bark:— 
Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 9c—For 14 to 3 o/o. 
Cinnamon -— 


Ordinary assortment per lb. 563c. 
Nos. land 2 only per lb. 62c, 
Nos. 3 and 4 only per lb. 54c. 


CINNAMON CHIPs :— 
Per candy of 560 lb R90:00 

Cocoa :— 
Fipest estate red; unpicked per cwt R58 
Medium do do R54 
Bright native, unpicked and undried R52 


Ordinary do do do R44 
Coconuts—(husked). 

Selected per thousand R48:00 

Ordinary Ae R40:00 

Smalls s R30°00 


- Coconut Caxkr— 


Poonac in robins f. o. b. per ton R72°50 
Do in bags None 
Coconut (Desiccated). 


Assorted all grades per lb 14%c 
-Coconut O1L— 
Dealers’ Oil per cwt R500 


Coconut Oil in ordinary packages f.0.b. per ton 
R330°00 Business done. 
CoFFEE.— i 
ee Estate Parchment on the spot per bus. 
one. 
Plantation Estate Coffee f.o.b. (ready) per cwt. - 
None. 
Native Coffee, f.0.b per cwt.—None. 
OWRONELLA OIL— 


Ready do per lb.—None. 
Corra— 
Boat Copra per candy of 560 lb. R48-00 
Calpentyn Copra do do R49 50 
Cart do do do R43-00 
Hstate do do do R48'50; 
Groton SEED per cwt—-None 


Enony— 

Sound per ton at Govt. depot—R230 As per last 
Govt. cales of Dec 3rd. 

Inferior R155.—As per last Govt. sales of Dec 3rd. 
Fisres— 


Coconut Bristle No. 1 pcerewt R10°50 

to) ee} 5 None 

Do mattress ,, 1 is 4-00 

Do of) i 3:00 

Coir Yarn, Kogalla,, 1 to 8 18 00 

Do Colombo ,, 1 to 8 16:00 

Kitool all sizes hy None 

Palmyrah % None 

Peprer—Black per lb None 
PLuMBaco— 


Large lumps per ton R650 


Ordinary lumps do 600 
Chips do 400 No Enquiry 
Dust j do 250 
Do (Flying) 125 
Sapanwoop— per ton None, 
Satinwoop (ordinary) per cubic ft. None. 
Do do per cubic ft. None. 
High Grown Medium Low Grown 
TEA— Average. Average. Average. 
Broken Pekoe and Broken cts cts cts 
Orange Pekoe per lb 47 47 30 
Orange Pekoe do 52 36 32 
Pekoe do 43 32 25 
Pekoe Souchong do 43 21 20 
Pekoe Fannings do 2a 21 22 
Broken mixed—dust, &o 
perth 47 a? af 


= # 


CEYLON EXPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
(From Lewis & Peat’s Fortnightly Price Current, London, January 23rd, 1901.) 


ALOES, Soccotrine ewt. 
Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, 
ARROW KOOT (Nata!) Ib. 
BEES’ WAX cwt. 
Zanzibar & | White ,, 
Bombay Yellow,, 
Madagascar 
CAMPHOR, China as 


Japan me 
CARDAMOMS, Malabarl » 


Ceylon. Mysore 


ae Tellicherry ,, 


Long » 

Mangalore ,, 

CASTOR OIL, Calcutta,, 

CHILLIES. Zanziba: ewt. 

CINCHONA BARK.— Ib. 
Ceylon 


CINNAMON,Ceylon sts 


per lb. 2nds 
3rds 
4ths 
Chips 
CLOVES, Penang lb 
Amboyna . 
Zanzibar 
and Pemba 
Stems 
COFFEE 


Ceylon Plantation ,, 


Native 
Liberian 
COCOA, Ceylon 


»” 
ae) 


COLOMRO ROOT x 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton 
Cochin ,, 
FIBRE, Brush : 
Cochin } oe 
Stuffing ,, 
COIR YARN, Ceylon ,, 
Cochin ,, 


do. 
CROTON SEEDS,s: ft. ewt. 
CUTCH 5) 90 
GINGER, Bengal, rough ,, 
Calicut, Cut 4 ,, 
B&C,, 
Cochin Rough ,, 


Japan 
GUM AMMUNIACUM ,, 
ANIMI, Zanzibar ,, 


Madagascar ,, 
ABABIC F.1T. & Aden 
Turkey sorts 

G) atti 

Kurrachee 


Madras 
ASSAFCETIDA 


KINO 
M\ERH, picked 

Aden sorts 
OLIBANUM, drop 


” 
” 


pickings ,, 
siftings ,, 
INDIARULBL,Assamlb 


Rawgoon 
Borneo 


QUALITY. 


Fair to fine dry 
Common to good 
Fair to fine 


God to fine 

For 

bark to’ cod palish 
Fair average quality 


Clipred, bold, br ght, fine 
Middling, stalky & lea 
Fair to fine plump 
Seeus 

Good to fine 
Brownish 

Shelly to good 
Med brown to good bold 
1sts and 2nds 


Dull to tne bright m0 
Ledgeriana Orig. Stem 
Crown, Renewed 
Org. Stem 
Red Org. Stem 
Renewed 
Root 
Ordinary to fine quill 
»” ” 
” oe 
” ” x 
” ” 
-|Dull to fine bright bold 
-|Dull to tine 


Good and fine bright 
Common dull to fair 


-| Fair 


Bold to fine bold colory 
Middling to fine mid 
Low mid. ana low grown 
Smalls 

Good ordinary 

Small to bold 

Bold to fine bold 
Medium and fair 
Native 

Middling to good 


Ordinary to fair 
Ord. to fine long straight 
Ordinary to good clean 
Common to fine 
Common to superior 

», very fine 
Roping, fair to good 
Dull to fair 
Fair to fine dry 
Fair 
Good to fine bold 
Small and medium 
Common to fine bold 
Small and D’s 
Unsplit 
Sm. blocky t9 fine clean 
Picked fine pale in sorts 
Part yellow and mixed 
Bean and Pea size ditto 


Amber and _ dk. red bold|£5 10s a £7 10s|SHELLS, M. o’PE 


Med. & bold glassy sorts 
Fair to good palish 


60 RR IKE: : 
Ordinary to good pale 


Pickings to fine pale .. 
Good and fine pale... 
Reddish to pale selected 
jark to fine pale : 
Clean fr to gd. almonds 
Ord. stony ‘and blocky 
Fine bright 

Fair to fine pale 
Middling to good 

Good to tine white 
Middling to fair 

Low to good pale 
Slightly foul to fine 
Good to fine 

Common to foul & mxd. 
Fair to good clean 
Common to fine 


% 


QUOTATIONS. 


443 a~Es 


.|20s a 60s 


53d a 6d 


£6 a £71038 
£553a £6 17m Cd 
£6 a £61°%s 
isvs 6d 

192s 6d 

s3da 7s id 
is6dais7d 
Is6da4sid 

28s 6d a 2s &d 


.|28 lld a 3s 


2s 6d 

2s1ld a 3s 6d 
Ysa 3s 6d 
.|4d a 43d 


.}358 a 468 


33d a rid 
5d aid 
33d a 53d 


tid a 5ed 
53d a 73d 
43d a4d 
tld a 1s 8d 
i0dals:d 
94d a 1s 6d 
8,d a 114d 
adaid 
#d a 9d 
44d a 53d 
td a iid 
da 43d 
13a 


9-s a 110s 
380s a 90s 
7isav7s 6d 
60s a 60s 

3Us a 70s 

358 a 40S 
85sa 102s 6d 
758 a +2s6d 
60s 4 7Us 

128 a 2Us 
nominal 

£13 i(s a'£18 
£16a £19 
£20 a £29 

£7 a £9 

£15 a £33 
£12 a £32 
£10 a £14 10s 
315 a+0s 


sus a 1048 
33s a 77s 6d 
z5s a 34s 
25s a 30s 
2-sa 3038 
20s a 45s 
£107s 6da £20 


£8 2/6 a £1010s 
70sa £9 4/6 


80s 4 1U0s 

£4 83 a £8 

£4 58s a £9 
373 a 603 

65s a 803 

12s 6d a 35s 
523 6d a 558 
30S a 4.3 

238 @ 35S 

4Us a 85s 

6S a 25s 

Isa s 3d 

9's a 1078 6d 
50s a 60s 

35s 6d a 50s 
258 a 35s 

17s a 20s 

16s 6d a 183 
28 103d a 8s 04d 
1s 4d a 2s 6d 


.|25 8da 338d | VERMILION 


1s a 28 dd 


: Chips 
SAPANWOOD Cevlon 


INDIARUBBER, (Contd) 
Java, Siig. & Penang lb. 


Mozambique 


” 


Nyassaland 


M: dagascar 
INDIGO, E.I, 


” 


MACE, Bombay & Penang 


per lb. 
MYRABOLANS, } ewt 
Bombay é 


Madras 


Bengal ,, 
NUTMEGS— Ib. 
Bombay & Penang ,, 


NUTS, ARECA ewt: 
NUX VO ICA, Bombay 
per cwt. Madras 


OIL OF ANISEED Ib 
CASSIA a 
LEMONGRASS 
NUTMEG 
CINNAMON 
CITRONELLE 

ORCHELLA WEED—ewt 

Ceylon 
Zanzibar. aA 


PEPPER (Black) lb. 
Alleppee & Tellicherry 
Singapore 

Acheen & W. C. Penang 

PLUMBAGO, lump cwt. 


” 


chips 
dust 
SAFFLOWER 


SANDAL WOOD— 
Bombay. Logs ton. 
Chips ,, 
Madras. Logs SO 


” 
” 


Manila 
Siam 


” 


SEEDLAC 
SENNA, Tinnevelly 


Bombay 


Mergui 


Mussel a 
TAMARINDS, Calcutta... 
er cwt Madras 
TORTOISESHELL— 


Zanzibar & Bombay lb. |Small to bold dark 


QUALITY. 


oul togood clean 
Goo to fine Fall 
Ordinary t fair Ball 
Low sandy B ll 


QUOTATIONS. 


.. |8d a 3s 3d 
...|28 6d a 3s 24 


1s10d a 2s 6d 
ls 3d a 1s 7d 


Sausage, fair to good . (28 (da 3s 1d 
liver and Livery ball 2sida"s 
Fair to five ball 43 da 3s 
Fr to fine ; inky & white|¢st7d a 3s 
Far to god black ..|2sa 2s 10d 
Niggers, iow to fine lld a 2s 4d 
Bengal-- 
Shipping mid to gd violet|#s 4d a 4s 4d 
Consuming mid. to gd,|2s9da*s2d 
Ordinary to mid. 2s 4d a 2s 8d 
Mid. to good Kurpah |2s 2d a 2s 8d 
Low to ordinary 1s 1@da 2s id 
Mid. to good Madras | s 6da 2s#d 
Pale reddish to fine :sa 3s 
Ordinary to fair sida Islld 
Pickings Ils 3d als 4d 
Dark Y fine pale UG |6sa 7s 
Fair Coast 5s 6d a 6s 
Jubblepore 4s 3d a 78 
Bhimlies 4s “da 9s 6d 
Rhajpore, &c. 4s 3d a 8s 
Calcutta 4s €d a 6s 
64’s to 57’s d Ida fs 6d 
110’s to 65’s liddazs 1d 
160’s to 1230's 6a alld 
Ordinary to fair fresh |15sa lis 
Ordinary to middling a 5s 6d ~ 
Fair to good bold fresh |7s a 10s 
Small ordinary and fair|*s 6d 
|Fair merchantable as 6d a 5s 9d 
According to analysis | 8 8da 4s 
Good flavour & colour |3d 
liingy to white d adhd 
Ordinary to fair sweet |24d a 1s 6d 
Bright & good flavour |1 da Is 03d 
Mid. to fine not woody | 0s a 12s éd 
Picked clean flat leaf 10s a 16s 

» Wiry Mozambique} !0s a 11s 
Fair to bold heey .. (65d a 6 5-16d 
Fair .. |67d a 63 5-16d 


Dull to fine 
Fair to tine bright bold 
Middlae to good small 
lull to fine bright 5 
Ordinary to fine bright}: 
Good to fine pinks, 

air 


Inferior to 

Fair to fine flayour 

Fair to good flayour 

Inferior to fine 

Fair to good 
Rough & rooty to good 

bold smooth 
lord. dusty to gd. soluble 
Good to fine bold green 


Fair middling medium 
Common dark and small 


L— 
cwt. pou and A’s 


sand B’s 
Saal 
Small o bold 
Small to bold 
Mid.to fine bl’k not stony 
Stony and inferior 


mottle part heavy 


TURMERIC, Bengalewt.|Fair 


Madras yn 


Cochin 


VANILLOES— 
‘ auritius 
Bourbon 
Seychelles 


” 


1b 


ards 
Ib. 


|Fine, pure, bright 
WAX, Japan, squares eet white hard 


Finger fair to fine bold 


Lean and inferior 


5jd a 64d 
3 Sa 4us 
2sa 32s 


_|10s a 20s 


sa Os 
65s a 75s 
40s a 60s 


_|£20 a £50 


5s a £8 


.. /£2Ua £20 


14a £8 

£5 a £5 10s 
ieee? 15s 
5ls 6d a 59s 64 
da&sd 


33d a 44d 
Ida 33d 


£3 10sa£4 10s 


-|£5 12/6a £7 10s 


22sa t7s 6d 
15s a 16s 


-|7s 6d a 11s 


14s 6d a 21s 
28s nom. 


228 a 303 
les 

243 

7s 6d 


Ists Gd. crysallized 8} a 9 in|16s a 248 
@nds Foxy & reddish 44.48 ,./15s a 188 
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THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE IN 


RURAL SCHOOLS. 


I 
sa! HILST we have nothing but praise 
for the excellent system of State 
school education throughout the 
colony, whilst we respect and ap- 
preciate at their full value the 
State school teachers, and the 
splendid work they have done and are continuing to 
do inthe cities and townships throughout this great 
territory of Queensland, we believe we are justified 
in saying that there is still one channel through 


which the stream of instruction has not yet 
flowed—a channel which, if once filled and set 
flowing, will carry the beneficent stream through- 
out the land, eventually bringing wealth, health, 
and rural comfort to thousands of homes. This so 
long neglected channel is Agricultura! Education. 
Let us at once say that we do not advocate a 
systematic course of instruction in the science of 
agriculture in the State schools. In the nature 
of things such a course would be impossible— 
first, because the time spent at the schools by 
children in the rural districts is of short average 
duration, hence allowing an all too brief, period 
for mastering the three R’s and a certain 
amount of geography, history, &c.; secondly, 
because the teachers were never expected to add 
agricultural subjects to the ordinary school 
curriculum, and hence went through no course of 
preparation, nor were they required to pass any 
examination in agriculture. We may further 
point out that whatever pleasure the teachers may 
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personally derive from the cultivation of a piece of 
land in their spare and holiday times, or from the 
rearing of poultry and cattle, yet teachers are not 
farmers. The long course of arduous study and 
training gone through by them during their pupil- 
teachership, and whilst passing through the 
various grades to the higher classes, necessarily 
left them no time to study agriculture in a prac- 
tical manner. Instruction of comprehensive 
nature in the branch of education -can therefore 
only be given in an Agricultural College, or in 
Dairy Schools, where aJl the instructors are 
specialists in their own particular branch of the 
various industries coming under the head of 
“ agriculture. ’ 

But, these premises being conceded, we hold 
that it is quite within the range of possibility to 
render the instruction imparted in the schools 
under notice more consonant with the environment 
of the pupils than is now the case. It can be 
shown that without altering the curriculum in 
any way, without adding one single fresh burden - 
to the teachers or pupils, that carriculum can be so 
handled as to attain the desired end in a manner 
not only not burdensome, but rather enjoyable to 
teachers and taught. 

What is one of the most important duties of the 
teacher ? Is it not to train the faculties of obser- 
vation and research in the child. And how can 
this be better accomplished than by encouraging 
the spirit of inquiry—the curiosity, we may call 
it, so natural to every child ? 

More particularly should children be encouraged 
to observe the phenomena of Nature, and the 
results of her operationsinthe ordinary events of 


BTA 


daily occurrence everywhere about them. They 
should be invited to collect specimens of natural 
history, and to ask questions about all they see. 
Wherever possible, they should be encouraged to 
take a share in beautifying the school premises ; 
they should be allowed to cultivate small plots of 
ground, Whilst doing this, they would soon dis- 
cover that certain causes produce certain effects. 
They would find that their flowers, fruits, or vege- 
tables will not thrive except under certain condi- 
tions—such asa supply of necessary plant food, 
manure, water, heat, or cold. Insect pests would 
also claim their attention, and in a simple way the 
intelligent teacher would explain how all this 
comes about, and how the enemies of plant life 
are kept in check. Th2n he could cause them to 
observe the habits of insects and, point out how they 
act as fertilisers of certain blossoms. The harmless 
and dangerous insects and animals would come in 
for innumerable subjects for object lessons, There 
is no need for any text-books to be placed in the 
children’s hands; no set lessons should be learned 
by heart. All should be spontaneous on both sides. 
The teacher himself would no doubt refresh his 
memory, or gain some useful information from 
books; but no book should be employed in con- 
versation on any of these little subjects with the 
pupils. 

One valuable means towards inculcating a love 
of Nature in the youthfulmind is the taking of 
occasional walks into the country. Every one 
knows how chiidren, both boys and girls, will 
scatter about, following the bank of a stream, or 
wandering through the scrubs or fields picking up 
all kinds of insects, flowers, stones, and fruit. 
All these they should be encouraged to learn 
something about, notin a dry-as-dusi fashion, but 
in a pleasant, intimate, conversaticnal manner. 
There is another way of arousing their interest, 
that is, by stimulating the dormant faculty of 
imitation latent in most children, but very ap- 
parent in some. They should be provided with 
pencil and paper, or a slate and pencil, and 
induced to try and copy such specimens as they 
might find, but the most ludicrous efforts in this 
direction should be taken by the teacher as 
seriously as if they were models of art. Nothing 
so much damps a child’s enthusiasm as a sneer. 
Every little first attempt should be commended, 
and the pupil helped to improve. i : 

There are all sorts of other ways in which a 
painstaking teacher can inculcate a love of rural 
life in the children entrusted to hisor her care, 
but we have said enough for the present. We 
may state that the ubove remarks are dictated 
by actual experience. _They are not theory, for 
we put them into practice for several years, and 
always with the most enccnraging results. Yet 
the ordinary work of a school was never for a 
moment disturbed. We therefore maintain that 

‘what has been done successfully once can be 
done and should be done again, 
I. 

The idea that the elements of Agriculture should 
be taught in our rural State schools commends 
itself to the earnest consideration of all who desire 
to see a healthy, rural population growing up 
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around us, As matters are at present, there is a 
growing tendency on the part of the rising gener- 
ation in the country districts to gravitate towards 
the towns instead of going on to the land, and by 
steady application to farming or pastoral pursuits, 
building up for themselves in the future com- 
fortable homes, where by diligence and economy 
they may eventually become independent of 
“billets,” either under the Government or in 
private employ, the remuneration in which is, 
owing to the severe competition, barely enough to 
provide food and lodging. On this subject we 
print the subjoined extracts from the Bulletin of 
the Agricultural Department of the West Indies. 
At an Agricultural Conference held in Barbados, 
one delegate said :— 


“The time has arrived when it is absolutely 
necessary that elementary education should be 
made more practical, and I feel sure that these 
West Indian Colonies will do their utmost, with 
the limited means at their disposal, to make it so. 
There has been very little attempt made in the 
past to draw out and train the faculties of children. 
Our system must be remodelled so as to draw out 
these faculties. 

‘Tn too many cases’ (to quote from a paper by 
Mr. F. J. Lloyd) ‘the sole object of education has 
been to cram a certain number of useless and 
disconnected facts, or pseudo-facts, into what is 
termed the brain. Teachers recognise one faculty, 
and one only, viz., memory ; and to train this one 
faculty to the neglect of every other has been the 
sele object of education for ages past, and remains 
so mainly to the present day. It has entirely 
neglected to develop manual skill ; it has neglected 
to draw out or cultivate any mental faculty save 
memory; and even for this purpose has utilised 
subjects, the recollection of which would in no 
wise benefit the future fartaer. But, far worse 
than this, it has neglected the most valuable of 
Nature’s gifts to all of us, the strongest natural 
faculty we possess-—observation. What is the most 
striking faculty possessed by a child from three 
to six years of age? The power of observation. 
Watch that same child between the ages of thirteen 
and sixteen, and the power, though at times mani- 
festing itself, is gradually becoming dormant, 
partly. because it has not been cultivated, 
partly from its constant suppression by the 
ignorance and heedlessness of those who surround 
the child. Ten years later the faculty is practically 
non-existent, lost from neglect of use, as a singer 
may lose the power of song, or a musician the 
power of execution. The difficulty now found in 
improving agricultural education depends greatly 
upon this failure of the past.’ 

Be ours the task, as far as lies in our power, to 
try and remedy this defect in our educational 
systems in the West Indies.” 

Mr. H. Collens, Acting Inspector of Schools at 
Trinidad, in alluding to the objection some parents 
have to their children being taught to do anything 
entailing manual labour at school, said :—‘‘If 
there is an attempt to make a cuild in the 
schools do manual labour, the parents state their 
objections very forcibly. I agree with Mr. Hicks 
that, if our attempts to teach agriculture in ele- 
mentary schools are to be successful, the greatest 
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possible fact must be shown by the officers con- 
cerned. We must not drive or coerce the people ; 
above all, we must try and instil into the children’s 
minds a love cf Nature, and the necessity of learn- 
ing Nature’s methods. Jf we succeed in doing 
that, we may hope in time to turn their attention 
to field pursuits and to agriculture generally as a 
means of earning a livelihood. We must, however, 
proceed cautiously. In Trinidad it has been 
decided that the teachers should, first of all, have 
a course of lectures. and, in the event of their 
showing aptitude in teaching agriculture and 
passing an.examination in the syllabus laid out, 
they are to be rewarded by receiving a bonus on 
the results of the examination of their schools at 
the end of the year. 

“That is one encouragement; but we have 
another. We have made the examination the 
means for promoticn from the third class to the 
second. That is an important means of influenc- 
ing the teacher, because it directly touches his 
pocket. Then with regard to teaching in the 
schools, we make considerable use of Blackie’s 
Tropical Readers. These are used as alternate 
reading books. I feel a deep personal interest in 
this subject of teaching agriculture in elemen- 
tary schools, Ihave given consicerable thought 
to it, and I am convinesd if we are to do any real 
good we mnst exercise great caution, and always 
place the pleasantest side before the parents and 
the teachers. Othersvise, we shall fail.” 

A third speaker took a sentimental view of the 
question. 

“The eyes,” he said, ‘of the country child 
shoula be unsealed, He should be made to see 
the beauties and wonders that lie about his feet, 
and are to be found in profusion all round him 
A sympathetic, skilful teacher will invest rural 
life with an interest that will attract and fascinate, 
The life that was monotonous, dull, insipid, and 
purely mechanical will be changed into one full of 
interest, and with this there will be gained a 
discipline of the mind, a development of in- 
tellectual power which are promivent aims of all 
true education. The new knowledge and skill 
will be to the country boy as a new tool, the 
possession of a new power, and he will be eager 
to make use of it. 

“What is done on a small scale in a corner of the 
school plot or in the box-garden will be reproduced 
at home on a larger scale and with added interest. 
It will be his delight to show what he can do, 
and the useful results of his doing. He will find 
u-e for his knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic in conneciion with his observations 
and experiments in the study and mastery of some 
of the secrets of Nature. He will have a, desire 
to read 3 and, if we are wise, we shall see that he 
‘has opportunity by providing the school with a 
suitable library and some of the books specially 
applicable to country life.” 

In France and in the United States, agriculture 
has been introduced as one of the subjects to be 
taught with the express view of preyenting the 
constant drifting of the youth into the great cities 
Illinois has now decided to introduce elementary 
courses in agriculture into the State public schools 


with the primary purpose of interesting country 
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school boys in what may be their life work. The 
course will be adopted especially to the country 
schools, but it will be introduced into town and 
city classes in a modified form, One hope of those 
who have been instrumental in securing the 
adoption of the study is that it may tend to stem 
the tide of migration of the boys from the country 


to the city.— Queensland Agricultural Journal. 
io 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Mr. Kelway Bamber, Agricultural Chemist, has 
established a laboratory in Hunupitiya Road near 
the junction with Park Street, and not far from 
the Victoria Park, 


The students for the School of Forestry left 
Colombo on tour on the 5th. They proceeded to 
Kurunegala and established their first camp 
in the Sudugama forest. 

We have been hearing from Mr. C. F. Fernando, 
an old boy of the School of Agriculture, who left 
for South Africa to seek his fortune. He is still 
full of hope as tu his future in the new country, 
and we have little doubt that with his ability 
he will succeed in finding saitable work to do. 

Veterinary Surgeon Chinniah’s article on Vasec- 
tomy, which originally appeared in these pages 
has been taken over by the Veterinarian (London), 
Mr. Chinniah has repeated the operation on a bull 
at Grove Wstate, Ukuwella, withthe same success 
as before. The after treatment in vasectomy is 
very simple, and the bull operated on was able to 
go to work in a fortnight’s time. 


Mr. Chinniah is reprinting his papers on the 
Branding of Cattle, and it will shortly appear in 
convenient pamphlet form so as to be available 
to all. 

The closing of the School of Agriculture has 
been ordered by Government, and as a tentative 
measure agricultural work will be. carried on 
though rural schools with connected school 
gardens. The Superintendent of the School of 
Agriculture will assume the duties of Superin= 

—tendent of School Gardens. We are convinced 
that good results should foliow this new 
departure, and we notice the Ceylon press is of the 
same opinion. 

A gymnasium in connection with the School of 
Agriculture was opened on the 1st December in 
the presence of a large gathering, presided over 
by the Director of Public Instruction. 

The School of Agriculture re-opened after the 
Christmas holidays on the ldth January. On 
instructions received from Government a new 
class of students was not admitted this years 

Mr. J. Rodrigo, Manager of the Government 
Dairy went over to Madrason the 4th December, 
and brought over 22 cows for the dairy, ; 
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A sale of 8 cows and 12 calves drafted from the 
Government Dairy herd took place on the Gov- 
ernment Dairy on Thursday, the 17th inst., with 
the following results :— 


One cow and calf purchased by Mr. H. P. Rs. 
Rudd for 3 pac 50 

33 9, purchased by Mr. Chas Peiris ... 26 
99 99 ” Dr. Rockwood eee 55 
2 » Mr. P. Ratnasapapatby 50 
+> 9, and calf ,, », Chas. Peiris 57 
99 99 9 oy) ” eee 45 
ee ean ducati. s.r ie sac 21 
Seren ” », Richard Perera 40 
One bull calf » 4, W.B. deSaram 63 
eas, Fe Oath a@Atn Diaster. 48 

54 » Dr. G. deSaram ... 78 

” 4 Mr. Ekanayaka, Md. 62 

One cow calf ay Reale 9 0 40 
A sy) 04, Chas: Reiris «... 60 

99 99 9 99 Slee 38 

Fh » oy W. B. de Saram 47 

% 5) yy Ratnasapapatby 50 


ne ain fe Chas, ieirisia st... 57 
yy eee EeUdde s.. 47 
Chas. Peiris ... 47 


Rs. 981 


a 


RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH 
OF DECEMBER, 1900. 


1 Saturday .. ‘23 18 Tuesday .. 2°52 
2 Sunday .. °29 19 Wednesday 06 
8 Monday Nil 20 Thursday .. ‘59 
4 Tuesday 1:10 21 Friday Nil 
5 Wednesday Nil 22 Saturday Nil 
6 Thursday .. Nil 23 Sunday Nil 
7 Vriday .. ‘39 24 Monday Nil 
8 Saturday Nil 25 Tuesday Nil 
9 Sunday .. Nil 26 Wednesday Nil 
10 Monday .. Nil 27 Thursday ., Nil 
11 Tuesday .. Nil 28 Friday Nil 
12 Wednesday .. ‘71 29 Saturday Nil 
18 bursday .. Nil 30 Sunday Nil 
14 Friday .. 106) 481 Monday, ,... -;02 
15 Saturday Nil 1 Tuesday Nil 
16 Sunday Nil —_— 


Total. .5°76 
Mean.. ‘18 


Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 
on the 18th, 2°52 inches, 
Recorded by C. DRIEBERG. 


17 Monday .. 02 


ee D 
COCONUT MANURES, 


We are inclined to think that the complete 
analysis of the coconut made by Dr. Bachofen, 
the Chemist in charge of Mr. A. Baur's labor- 
atory, established in connection with the 
latter’s manure works, did not, at the time of its 
publication in the Press—nearly a year ago— 
receive the attention it merited. We are re- 
winded of this fact by seeing the results of the 
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analysis, as originally published in Ceylon, going 
the round of the Agricultural press in the various 
colonies. The analysis referred to is undoubtedly 
a valuable one, and shows in as definite a way 
as it is possible for an analysis to shew, the actual 
demands made by. the coconut upon the mineral 
constituents of the soil. On reading through the 
figures of Dr. Bachofen’s analysis, the most 


‘ remarkable facts are the large percentages (1) of 


potash (30°7 %) and commou salt (45°95 %) in the 
ash of the husk; (2) of potash (54 %) in the ash 
of the shell; (8) of potash (458%) in the ash of 
the kernel; and (4) of potassium chloride (41 %) 
and common salt (26°3 %) in the ash of the 
‘‘milk.” Calculating the quantity in pounds 
removed by a thousand nuts (assuming that the 
entire nuts are conveyed off the land) we find 
that the following are the figures for the chief 
ingredients of plant food : — 


Nitrogen + 86 Ibs 
Phosphoric acid... sae ry Nate 
Potash see TS eiieme gs 
Lime 93 mG 
Common suet 91°4 


It will be readily conceded by any one perus- 
ing these figures that,- to meet the demands of 
the coconut, the use of potash. manures and 
common salt together with the nitrogenous and 
phosphatic fertilizers usually applied, should not 
be neglected. That well-known authority, Pro- 
fessor Warrington, tells us that neither sodium 
nor chloride are among the essential elements of 
plant food, but that they are to be iucluded in a 
class, which, though not indispensable, yet 
perform useful functions in the plant economy. 
But certain plants have, so to speak, a ‘‘ fancy” 
for special ingredients of plant food—essential or 
non-essential, such as that of the glorias and 
diatomaceae for sillica, kumbuk, terminalia 
glabra, for lime (the bark containing no less than 
50 % of the carbonate species of solsola for carbo- 
nate of soda &c. It may be assumed in the case of 
the coconut that it has a decided penchant for com- 
mon salt), and this being sv, there is no justification 
for giving it so niggardly an allowance as finds its 
way into the palm with the ingredients of wood- 
ashes and other manurial substances. The very fact 
of the palm being found growing with impunity 
with its roots saturated with sea-water--a condition 
of things few cultivated plants are calculated to 
tolerate—is a direct enough indication that the 
coconut revels in well-salted food. We find the coco- 
nut has become reconciled to inland sites, where it 
grows and waxes strong on the rich soils of the 
interior, contented with a less salted diet that it 
had on the comparatively barren sands of the sea 
shore. So, too, cereals which affect sillica will 
grow even in the total absence of this ingredient. 
But with the large demands made by the palm, . 
as shown by analyses, for common suet and 
potash, it is only reasonable that the limited 
supplies in the soil should be supplemented with 
added fertility as regards these substances. On 
referring to Mr. Cochran’s published analysis of 
the. husk of the coconnt, we find very similar 
figures given to those of Dr, Bachofen for the 
percentage of potash and common salt. Mr. 
Cochran’s analysis gives the following percentages 
for the two salts respectively, 3'49 % and 4%; 
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those of Dr. Bachofen being 3°7 % and 45:95 % 
respectively. Mr. Cochran cites the case of 
the mangel, a plant with a strong predeliction 
for salt, (its roots containing no less than 45 %, 
and its leaves 87 % of sodium chloride) as being 
greatly benefited by applications of common salt 
together with the fertilizers, and makes the 
following important statement: ‘From the 
evidence before us, I am disposed to consider the 
coconut trees as one of the special cases in which 
salt is useful as a manure.” 

With the opinion of two of the three analytical 
chemists in our midst to guide him, the coconut 
planter cannot surely hesitate any further to 
recognise the importance of using potash salts 
together with common salt in the manuring of his 
palms. 

It would be interesting to ascertain the views 
of Mr. Kelway Bamber who has just established 
himself in a new laboratory in Colombo, as 
Government-cum-Planter’s Chemist. Mr. Bamber 
has come to us with e@ made reputation as an 
authority on the Chemistry of tea, being an Agri- 
enltural Chemist of high qualifications, his views 
with regard to the manuring of coconuts should 
prove most valuable. Where, we ask, is the 
Association that can come to the aid of the low- 
country planters? The consideration of the sub- 
jects, as set in for aboye shows the valuable work 
that a low-country planter’s associaticn, if formed, 
is able to undertake. We have now a number of 
technical officers who are capable of giving very 
good advice. But the coconut planter has no 
organized body through which he can indicate 
his wants. This isa state of things that require 
early attention, and the low-country planters have 
to blame themselves if they do not utilize the 
advantages offered to them.—‘“ Ceylon Standard.’s 

ao * 


INTRODUCTION TO HNTOMOLOGY. 
(Miss ELEANOR A. ORMEROD.) 


Insects begin their lives either by being 
hatched from eggs, or produced alive by the 
female; commonly they are hatched in the 
form known as maggots, caterpillars, or grubs, 

_ but they are never generated by the decaying 
vegetables, putrid water, bones, carcases, dung, 
or any Other matter, dead or alive, excepting their 
own insect forerunners, They come out of these 
matters constantly, but, if the observer will 
watch, he may often see the arrival of the insects, 
the laying of the eggs, and be able to satisfy him- 
self as to the gradual development and the method 
of breeding, and that the progeny is produced by 
the female insect. 

The eggs are usually laid soon after the pairing 
of the male and female, and are deposited on or 
near whatever may be the food of the larve. 
They are laid singly or in patches, and are 
sometimes attached by a gummy secretion to the 
leaf or whatever they are laid on}; occasionally 
they are fastened by a short thread, or raised 
(like the heads of pins) on a stiff foot-stalk of 
hardened viscid matter. Such insects as insert 
their eggs in living animal or vegetable matter 
are furnished with a special egg-laying apparatus 
or Ovipositor, such as a borer, ororgans enclosing 
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bristle-like points on saws, by means of which the 
female pierces a hole, and passes the egg down 
into the wounded spot. 

For the most part insect eggs hatch shortly 
after they are laid, but sometimes they remain 
unhatched during the water; and it is believed 
that, where circumstances are unfavourable to 
development, they may remain unhatched for 
years, but this pointis one of those subjects on 
which more information is needed. They have 
been found to endure intense cold without injury, 
and, besides some special and extraordinary 
instances, it has been found by experiment that 
insect-eggs may be exposed to a temperature 
lower than that to which they are usually sub- 
jected in this country, and coid enough to solidify 
their contents without destroying their powers of 
hatching. 

In avery few cases insects are partly developed 
before birth, otherwise, after hatching from the 
egg, or being produced alive (in the same first 
stage of development) by the female, insects pass 
their lives in three different conditions or stages 
successively. 

The first is that in which they are known as 
maggots, grubs, or caterpillars ; in the case of 
grasshoppers, cockroaches and some other insects, 
where the young are very much the same shape as 
the parent, only without wings, they usually go 
by the parent’s name; the young of greenfly 
are sometimes known as ‘*lice.” In this state 
they are active, voracious, and increase in size; 
and in this first stage all insects are scientifically 
termed larvee, 

Inthe second stage some orders of insects are 
usually inactive and cannot feed, us is the case 
with the cbrysalis of the butterfly, or the mum- 
my-like form of the beetle or wasp with its 
limbs in distinct sheaths folded down beneath 
it; some, however, are active and feed, as 
grasshoppers, cockroaches, aphides (or green 
fly) and others, and resemble the parent insect, 
excepting that their wings and, for the most part, 
their wing cases are not as yet fully formed ; 
and in this second stage all insects are scienti- 
fically termed pupe. 

The thirds tage is that of the perfect insect, 
in which (whether male or female, or of whatever 
different kind, as Moth Beetle, Cricket, Aphis. 
&c.,) it is scientifically termed an imago, 

The term Larva is from the Latin, meaning a ask 
or ghost, and signifies that the insect in his 
stage gives a mere vague idea of its perfect form. 

Pupa signifies an infant, and is fairly appro- 
priate to the second stage in which the insect is 
forming into the perfect state, but is not fully 
developed either in its limbs or functions, 


Imago signifies the image, the likeness, or an 
example of the perfectinsect. The appropriate- 
ness of the scientific names for the first and third 
stage does not seem very clear, but there is no 
doubt of the convenience of having some one term 
by which each different stage of life of any insect 
may be described; and these are the words 
that have been adopted; in the following pages 
some detail is given of these three successive 
stages of development, 
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THE CULTIVATION AND CURING OF 
TOBACCO. 
( Continued. ) 
8. Harvesting. 

When the leaves feel thick and gummy, and 
begin to turn yellow with brown spots, they 
are considered to be mature and should be cut off. 
Tobacco should not be cut overripe. Harvesting 
of a plot should not be done at once; the mature 
plants are to be- gathered first. The best time 
for harvesting is morning, as soon as the dew is 
off the plants. They should lie for some time in 
the sun, say for two hours, to make them sufli- 
ciently wilted, so that they can be handled without 
breaking. Care should be taken not to let them 
become too much sunburnt. It -is better to cut 
whole plants (close to the roots) than gather the 
leaves singly. Harvesting should be delayed for 
two or three days if there be heavy rainfall, which 
washes away the gummy matter of the leaves, 


9. Drying and Fermenting. 


Immediately after the plants are conveyed to 
the house, they should be hung up on strings 
beneath the roofs of a well-ventilated house six 
inches apart. They should remain in this state 
for more than two months, or until they are 
quite dry. When very hot or strong winds blow, 
the windows and doors of the house should be 
closed. In very dry weather, the floor of the 
shed should be occasionally sprinkled with water, 
in order to keep the air of the rcom sufficiently 


moist. In June, when the rains commence again, 


the plants are taken down, stripped and handled 
Best medium and worst qualities should be 
separated at the time of stripping. 16 to 20 leaves 
are tied up into one bundle. These are put into 
large heaps 3 to 4 feet square by 5 to 6 feet high, 
and well pressed down with hands. The leaves 
are transferred from one place to another at inter- 
vals of about a week or so; fresh heaps being 
made, top leaves going into bottom,and bottom 
leaves coming to the top. ‘This transference also 
involves examination of the leaves. Cure should 
be taken to prevent excessive heating. At the 
end of the rains the leaves are considered to be 
{ully cured and quite ready for sale. The heat 
may be broken up earlier, if so desired. 


10. Methods of Curing in vogue in Bengal. 


The modes of curing differ in the different 
districts; and it wonld be well to cite here the 
systems of curing in Rangpur, Jalpaiguri, Nadia 
and Tirhut, which are the principal seats of 
tobacco culture in Bengal. 

Mode of Curingin Rangpur and Jalpaiguri. —The 
methods of curing followed in Rangpur and Jal- 
paiguri are almost. the same. The leaves of 
mature plants are cut off singly in the morning 
and are left in the sun for all day long. In the 
evening small bundles of four leaves are suspended 
along the roof of the house—generally a cowshed. 
After two months, z.e,, about the middle of June, 
they are taken down. Hight small bundles are 
then tied up into a larger bundle, Leaves are not 
sorted according to their quality, though the 
gobacco growers are aware that the topmost leaves 
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are the best. The bundles of leaves are then put 
into a large heap. The bundles are taken out and 
dusted, and the heaps are made at intervals of 
eight or ten days, until the tobacco is wanted for 
sale. It is best to keep on tlie heap till about the 
close of the rainy season. Tobacco thus kept is 
said to bring higher prices. 

Mode of Curing in Nadia.—‘ When cut, the 
stems with leaves on them are allowed to remain 
spread out in the sun for two hours. They are 
then cut into pieces, each of which contains 
a pair of leaves and a portion of the stem. 
These pieces are then arranged on the ground 
in layers of 9 to 10 inches thick, and are 
allowed to remain in the sun for two days. Rain, 
of course, at such a time is most destructive. 
Tobacco in this half-dried state is taken home by 
the cultivator, who strings the sections together, 
and suspends them on rows of strings in the longest 
apartment of his premises, usually the cowshed. 
The leaves after being thus suspended for about 
a month are thoroughly cured. ‘They are then 
taken down on a damp or foggy day when they 
are a little soft, and made into bundles of about 
11 maunds weight each, the strips of ieaves being 
cut into lengths of about a yard, and folded over 
and laid one on another. The above description 
relates to the Hingli tobacco of Ranaghat; the 
inferior sorts appear to be merely made up into 
bundles and subjected to the alternate action of 
sun’s rays by day, and of the dews at night.”— Vide 
Collector of Nadia’s Report, 1874, 

Methods of Curing in Tirhoot.—* Plants are 
allowed to be on the ground as cut for a day or 
two; they are then carried to some grassy spot 
and laid out to catch the sun during the day, and 
the dew at night, being turned daily. After this 
has gone on for eight or ten days, every third or 
fourth day the plants are stacked together till 
they get heated, when they are again spread out 
to cool. If at this time the dew is thought not 
sufficient to cool the plant, at evening timea little 
water is scattered over the leaves as the lie; this 
goes on for twenty days or more. The plants are 
then brought into cover and stacked; they are 
changed every third or fourth day, the top going 
to be bottom, and so on. It is important now to 
prevent them getting over-heated: if the leaves 
show a tendency to get crisp, the leaves are 
covered with plantain leaves or damp grass, over 
which is put a blanket to make the heap sweat. 
The leaves are then separated by khurpi or huswa 
from the stem. ‘They are then tied five or six 
together with strips of date leaves and piled 
together. These piles are again watched carefully 
till it is evident that the leaves will not heat any 
more. They are then tied up in bundles of tour 
maunds each, wrapped round with straw, and are 
then fit for the market; if not immediately sold, 
they are stowed away in some dry place. If the 
leaves are not of a good colour, the cultivator 
may, before opening them for sale, get a little good 
tobacco, boil it, aud sprinkle the juice over them 
after the last process of drying; but this is more a 
trick of trade than a method of curing, which being 
really nothing more than a careful alternative of 
heat and moisture, no extraneous matter being 
introduced,” —Collector of Tirhoot’s Report, 


sot: 
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11, Seeding. 


The best plants are set aside for seeding. They 
are not topped like others, but the side shoots and 
suckers are removed from the stems, only the 
heads or tops of the plants being preserved for 
seed, The heads are tied to sticks to keep them 
straight. 

As soon as the seed is ripe, the heads of plants 
are cut off and hung in a dry and safe place. 
After a few days the seed are rubbed out of the 
pods by hand and stored. The seed should be 
preserved from damp and insects. 

The vitality of the seed can be tested by scatter- 
ing some on a piece of hot iron. If a sharp 
spattering sound is given out, the seed may be 
considered to be sound. 


12. Outturn. 

A well-grown crop is expected to yield from 
20 to 24 maunds per acre, the money value of 
which may be estimated at Rs. 100 to 120, Rs. 6 
being the average price per maund of country 
eured tobacco, 

13. Injures. 

The chief enemy of the tobacco crop is a kind 
of caterpillar which eats away the leaves at night 
and takes shelter in the soil by day. This cater- 
pillar cr cutworm causes serious damage to the 
young plants, They should be carefully looked 
for and killed when any injury from this source 
is noticed. MHailstorms often destroy the crop 
over large areas of the country. 

14. Suggestions for Improvements and Conclusion. 
—Tobacco is one of the most profitable crops 
grown in tropical and sub-tropical countries, 
India is one of the important tobacco-growing 
countries of the world; butas regards the quality, 
Indian tobacco is very inferior. The only chemi- 
cal deficiency of the Indian tobacco, according to 
the results of several analyses, is in carbonate 
of potash, proving the poverty of Indian soils in 
this important plant food. It may, however, be 
supplied by manuring the crop with saltpetre, 
which is easily obtainable at a moderate cost. 
Another direction in which improvemeat is 
possible is the cultivation of acclimatised foreign 
varieties, such as Havana, Dindigul, Samatra, 
Landreth’s, etc., which grow as well as any of 
the indigenous varieties, and are certainly better 
adapted for cigar making than the latter, which 
are extremely coarse for the purpose. Seeds of 
these varieties can be had from the Agricultural 
Department, Bengal. Defective curing is, how- 
ever, held to be the chief cause of the general 
inferiority of Indian tobacco. The curing of 
tobacco is a difficult art which requires to be learnt 
by experience. The simple directions for curing 
given in paragraph Y will, it is believed, lead to 
some improvement in the quality of the tobacco, 
They have been followed with useful results by 
Mr. B. Pal Chaudhry on his Home Farm at Natuda 
in the Nadia district.—Indian Agriculturist. 

—_—_—_—____. 


RICK AS A FOOD STAPLE. 
Rice is becoming more and more an important 
article of alimentation, as is evidenced by its 
increased importation, It remains a favourite 
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dish among sweets, is largely consumed in soups, 
and in madeup dishes, while being extensively 
utillized aleng with wheaten? flour to secure 
greater whiteness of the bread. It is also largely 
used to make starch. The rice emanating from 
South Carolina and from British Burmah are the 
two varieties most in request. Japanese rice of 
late meets with a fair demand. Indeed, when it 
is borne in mind that rice feeds one-third of the 
human race, and that it is considerably cultivated 
in Asia—no less than 100 different varieties alone 
are peculiar to British India and Ceylon, and 
Northern and Central America—the importance 
of the plant of its product will be much better 
appreciated. Its growth has been attempted in 
Northern France, and the experiment was tried 
with partial success of raising it south of the 
Thames, outside London. Rice exacts a warm 
climate, but above all, a humid soil; hence, why 
the growing crop has to be irrigated with so 
much care. Before being harvested, etc., the 
soil is freed from water, the crop duly cut with 
the sickle, and it is next threshed by means of 
the flail or by machinery ; in some cases the grain 
is simply trampled out by cattle. The rice which 
has been obtained in the latter way, in the husk, 
is called ‘‘paddy;” the grain adheres firmly to 
the husk, so much so, that specially machinery 
has to be employed in order not to injure or break 
the grain. 

The superiority of Carolina rice is due prin- 
cipally to the extreme care taken by the American 
growers to turn out clean samples. After it is 
husked, the grain passes through a whitening 
machine, which removes the inner cuticle or red 
skin. This done, the rice is fit for sale. Like 
the potato, rice is largely employed to prepare 
starch ; it is treated with a solution of caustic 
soda, which dissolves out the nitrogenous matters ; 
the starch deposits, and is weighed and dried, 
The analysis of Chemist Payen, and that which is 
generaliy accepted, gives the composition of rice 
as follows: Nitrogenous matter, 7°55; starch, 
88°65; dextrine, etc, 100; fatty matters, 0°80; 
cellulose, 1:10; and mineral matters, 0°90, Rice 
then resembles nearly the composition of the 
potato, which contains, as will be remembered, so 
much starch and so little nitrogen, fat and mineral 
substances. It explains also why rice is not a 
complete food, and why it is necessary to supple- 
ment it with meat, vegetables or fish. But rice 
possesses the great advantage of being easily 
digested, and does not fatigue or inconvenience 
the stomach. Hence, its efficacy as a remedial 
agent in cases of diseases of that organ, and of 
the intestinal channels. It exercises no laxative 
action as other cereals are reported to do, and 
which explains the efficacy of rice in cases of 
dysentery and diarrhea. China is able to yro- 
cure two crops of rice every year; the Chinese sow 
itin March and July; the inhabitants of the 
Flowery Land pride themselves on completely 
understanding its cultivation, the whole secret 
of which is to give the plant a great deal of water, 
It may not be generally known that the Ameri- 
cans were indebted for his grain toa Mr. D.. bois, 
who was treasurer of the Hast India Comp:uy, 
and who gave a smal] bag of the said grain to a 
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merchant of Carolina. This is how Huropeans 
came to be chiefly supplied from Africa with 
Carolina rice, and which is everywhere accepted 
as being much the finest of its kind, the grains 
being double the size of that which comes from 
the Hast Indies, and known as Patnarice. Rice is 
said to be best. cooked by thorough steaming; while 
in case of sickness, rice water can be prepared, 
sweetened and flavoured in the same way as is 
barley water. 

The rice when being turned out for market is 
sifted and classified into five categories; one, 
known as brokemrice, which is not to be disdained ; 
if well cleaned, it will form an excellent mucilage, 
or when ground into flour, it can be mixed along 
with some wheaten meal, and thus cheapen, as 
well as whiten loaves of bread. Japanese rice is 
said to be rich in nitrogenous substance, no 
matter whether it be the upland, mountains, or 
lowland varieties. In some districts of India rice 
is not allowed to be consumed until after a lapse 
of six months from the time it is gathered, many 
even prescribe a longer period. A good hour is 
allowed for the digestion of rice. If the rice be 
anyway old, itis of course more difficult to digest. 
A very strong spirit is obtained from rice called 
arrack, which is partly made frem it, being 
also mixed with toddy, which is the juice of the 
coconut tree. Sake is another national beverage 
prepared in Japan from fermented rice. In 
many countries rice is mixed with bean or pea 
meal; that combination is recommended to the 
parched rice travellers that have to secure that 
_kind when on long voyages in unknown lands. 
South Carolina claims to have obtained the first seed 
rice from the Island of Madagascar, between 
1700 and 1720. The importation of rice into the 
United Kingdom is nearly 80,000,000 of 
ewts. annually, and estimated at 3,500,000 of 
pounds sterling. . Strange, though nevertheless a 
fact, that rice was not known to the ancients, 
and there is no mention of it in the Bible.— 
London Correspondent in Grocers’ Criterion. 


———_—_».__. 
PEPPER CULTIVATION IN MALABAR. 


Pepper (Piper nigrum) is grown in Java, 
Sumatra, Ceylon, and other Asiatic countries, but 
that which comes from the Malabar Coast is 
acknowledged to be the best. The only taluqs 
in Malabar in which pepper cultivation is largely 
carried on are Kottayam and Kurumbranad. The 
conditions most favourable to pepper cultivation 
are said to be copious rains, abundant dew in the 
night, and a gravelly red soil. These are found 
in other parts of Malabar, so it is not understood 
why the cultivation is chiefly confined to these 
two talugs. Two varieties of pepperare produced 
in Malabar—the black and the white. ‘The fruit 
is gathered green when intended for black pepper, 
but must become quite ripe for white pepper, 
White pepper differs from the black only in being 
stripped of its covering. After stripping them, 
the black berries are steeped in salt water, and 
when they have been exposed to the sun for 
several days the chaff is rubbed off with the 
hands. ‘The process of cultivation is very simple. 
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The vine is generally propagated by cuttings. It 

1S usually planted at the base of trees, the most 

erumonly used being Murikku (Erythrina Indica) - 
her trees, such as the jack, cashewnut, and 

Mango-tree, may also be used, but they are not in 

favour with the Malabar cultivators. 


The first thing required for forming a pepper 
garden is to clear all jungle and root out all 
Stumps of trees on the ground, This must be 
done by the middle of May. The Murikku 
standards, on which the vine is trained, should 
then be planted, and about half a dozen cuttings 
ot the vine—each about 2 feet in length—should 
be planted at the foot of each stem. The soil 
should then be turned, up by digging, and the 
cuttings tied with a fibre on to the Murikieu crop. 
The tying 1s necessary to faciliate the growth of 
the vine, which sends out small roots at every 
jomt, which strike into the Murikku stem and 
enable the vine to climb up the prop. In three 
or four years the vine attains a height of six feet. 

The Vines begin to bear in the third or fourth 
year, and in four years more are in full perfection 
and continues so for 20 years, when they die. 
They blessom about the month of June, and begin 
to bear fruit in the following tivo months. The 
gathering season is January to March, The plant 
requires Constant rains during the blossoming 
season, The expenses of cultivation incidental to 
farming and maintaining pepper plantations are 
variously stated. But it may be stated approxi- 
mately that a plantation of one acre will not cost 
more than Rs. 300, together with an annual 
expenditure of Rs. 10 for its upkeep. The out- 
turns of the pepper harvest are also variously 
stated. The yield ranges from one to three 
bharams per acre (one bharam being equivalent 
to 660 Ibs). Tt is stated that a single vine pro- 
duces from one edangali to four edangalis of dried 
pepper. There is no doubt that pepper culti- 
vation is highly remunerative, and it is apity that 
it Is not carried on more extensively than it is at 
present. 

a 


USES OF SALT. 


Most farmers are aware that salt POssesses 
valuable manurial qualities in connection with 
some soils, but its application has not been nearly 
so extensive as is desirable. Salt consists of two- 
thirds chloride and one-third soda, and as the 
solvent powers of chloride are enormously greater 
than those of rain water, its ability to break up 
soil and leave its constituents free and available 
for nourishing the roots of plants is a highly 
valuable qualification. Salt absorbs moi-ture 
from the atmosphere and helps to retain it in the 


soil, thus compensating, to some extent, for a 


deficiency of rain, and it also purifies and decom- 
poses inert matter. When used in connection 
with stubborn soils they are made easier to work 

while, at the same time, it is of material assistance 
in helping to destroy wireworms, slugs, and other 
insect pests. Salt is especially valnable for sour 
pasture lands, its action being to make the grasses 
sweet and palatable for stock. It also neutralises 
the injurious effects of rank grasses on new 
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pastures. l’or strengthening the straw of 
cererals the use of salt is most important, owing 
to the fact that it seems to be the only substance 
which has the chemical power of setting free the 
requisite quantity of silica to nourish the stems. 
Salt, when previously incorporated with the soil, 
is useful for root crops on account of its power- 
ful moistening qualities and its action in prevent- 
ing disease. A plentiful application of salt to the 
manure-heap will not only fix the valuable am- 
monia, but will destroy millions of vermin, which 
otherwise would be carried onto the land to the 
damage of the crops. It is difficult tolay down 
a hard and fast rule for the application of salt, 
as so much depends upon the constitution and 
conditicn of the soil and on the season. Under 
ordinary circumstance:, from 6 ewt. to 8 ewt. 
per acre for cereals and about.10 ewt. for roots is 
generally recommended upon the breaking up of 
land, or the month before seed time. Salt should 
not be applied with the seed. Repeated topdres- 
sipgs in small quantities during the spring will 
be found beneficial, and it may be liberally ap- 
plied to fallows and on the stubble. The antisep- 
tic properties of salt render it highly valuable for 
sweetening aud preserving fodder ?and prevent 
hay from becoming mouldy.—Austialasian. 

oO < 

POULTRY NOTES. 


Tf eggs are required the best breeds are Black 
Minorca and white Leghorn. [f eggs aud flesh, 
the Orpington stands first. If flesh only the red 
Indian game is the best. 


The cross with the 
Dorking iy considered the best table bird in the 
English market. Enquiry in England, Jersey 
&e. has brought out the general opinion that the 
Orpington is the best all-round fowl for a 
poultry farm. ‘The bird is large, of a good 
flavour, lays very good eggs, and its constitution 
is good. But as a rule too heavy birds should be 
avoided, especially those heavily-feathered in the 
legs. 

There are many forms of the incubator, but 
among the most reliable are I[Hearson’s “ self- 
regulating,’ Tamplin’s “Gans Parpil” or Harris’ 
American incubator. The eggs in the incubator 
should be kept moist, This is the great feature 
of Hearsons, and is covered by patent. The cost 
for 100 eggs is about £12. Their address is 
**Chas. Hearson & ©., 225, Regent Street, London 
S.W. Avery useful and practical book is supplied. 


Fowls lay more the first year than any other, 
and in the second nearly as many,—in fact most 
of the eggs a pullet will lay are laid in the first 
two years. Iowls should not be kept over two 
years, as they do not then pay. This entails 
marking. The simplest way is by rings of alu- 
minium—the first year on one leg, and the 
second on the other; then sell. For breeding 
purposes, one cock is required for ten hens. 

The outside peel of onions is about as useless 
substance as one can think of, but when some of 
it is put into a hen’s nest (only the driest parts 
being used) it makes the nests disagreeable, and 
bhus)frees them from fowl lice. 
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To get rid of scales on hens’ legs, mix 
quantities of ground yellow sulphur and good 
lard well together and apply every day to the 
legs as an ointment for a week or ten days. 
Equal quantities of salad oil and kerosine mixed 
have a good effect in removing the rough scales. 


equal 


An excellent disinfectant for fowl houses, to 
be used when the birds are out, is a solution of 
bluestone (copperas or sulphate of copper), 
sprinkled by means of a watering can. It removes 
bad odours at once, aud is fatal to disea se germs, 

A skilled eye can tell the difference between 
fertile and unfertile eggs.in three or four days 
after setting, but it will be better for you to wait 
until the eighth night. Go to the sitting-house 
when it is quite dark, and take wich you a candle 
or lantern, preferably of the bull’s-eye type, and 
a fresh-laid egg. Take the latter between the 
forefinger and thumb, so that it is surrounded by 
a dark frame, and hold it up to the light. It 
will be clear and transparent, nothing dark 
showing behind the shell. Now take the eggs, 
whether fowls or ducks, one by. one from under 
the hen, and examine them in a similar way ; the 
unfertile will look like the fresh egg, the fertile 
will show dark patches behind the shell. The 
difference should be at once apparent; but if 
you are doubtful about any, it is safer to mark 
them and replace, and test again a day or two 
later. The unfertile should be removed and 
hard boiled for the future chicks. 


eae SUE OD Oot 
GENERAL ITEMS. 

The artichoke belongs to the Thistle family 
(Composit). It is botanically known as Ceynara 
scolymus. The bottoms of the flowers and the 
riblike sepals are used as food by man. ‘ie so- 
called Jerusalem artichoke, though belonging to 
the same family, is a member of a totally distinct 
branch. It is. named scientitically Helianthus 
tuberoses. The name Jerusalem is a corruption 
of the word Girasole, which is the term applied by 
the Italians to this plantas wellas to the sunflower 
(Hehanthus annus). The Jerusalem artichoke is 
said to possess exceptional drought-resisting 
properiies, which make it an excellent standby 
for both man and beast during protracted droughts, 
since it is in many respects a valuable esculent 
for man, as well.as a first-class feed for. cattle, 
horses, sheep and pigs, The green tops or stalks 
are made use of as green fodder, hay or ensilage ; 
but the main value of the plant lies in its tubers 
growing like potatoes in large numbers round the 
roots. These tubers (called in French Topinam- 
bours) form a very palatable food when fried in 
butter or boiled, or still better steamed, but best of 
all baked under hot ashes. For animals their 
feeding, milk-producing and fattening value is 
considerable. 


The Cape Agricultural Journal makes reference 
to two useful parasites on insects injurious to 
vegetation: one is the South African parasite 
destructive to the black or olive scale, a shipment 
of which has been made to America. Phe parasites 
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will be placed ona couple of dozen smalLolive 
trees, planted in pots, and covered with fine 
muslin so as to prevent their escape, and they will 
be released. After watching their action on the 
black scale on these pot plants they will be trans- 
fered to the orchard if they do well and permitted 
to scatter among the trees and propagate, 

The other parasite (Masicira pachytyl) has 
just been brought over to California together 
with dead grasshoppers in the refrigerating 
room of the steamer to prevent the development 
of the parasites on tle voyage. On arrival they 
were placed in a glass breeding jar, and after 
being allowed to issue, they were liberated in 
localities where the grasshoppers are now 
breeding. The parasite belongs to the genus 
Tachina, nearly all the members of which are 
parasitic or insects injurions to orchards, vineyard 
and farm products, and it is said that they 
cannot even be starved to eating any vegetable 
growth. | The parasite resembles a house fly. 
The eggs of the female are deposited on the grass - 
hopper, and their hatching produce maggots which 
burrow into the fly. It has been found that from 
60 to 90 percent of thé grasshoppers have been 
known to have been destroyed in districts where 
the parasite has been introduced. 

According to the British Medical Review, 
Dr. Jenni has found that it is possible to free a 
town from mosquitoes (unless the conditions are 
exceptionally unfavourable), and that the cost of 
bringing about such a consummation in a town of 
50,000 inhabitants will be from R1,500 to R2,000 
a year, The procedure consisted mainly of 
finding the breeding places of the mosquitoes 
and destroying the larvae by means of petrclenm. 


The New York Merchants Review has the fol- 
lowing amusing reference to the nutmeg tree :-— 
A peculiarity of the nut-pigecns inhabiting the 
Indian Archipelago is that they swallow the nut- 
meg fruit bodily and discharge the nut undigested. 
This curiosity which Jeads to the distribution of 
the plant was formerly connected with the sex 
as shown in Vogel’s remarkable passage: ‘If 
the bird that drops the nut is a male, the tree 
growing from it will be a male too; if the bird 
is a female, the tree will be a female as well, 
whilst if the bird happens to be still a virgin, 
the tree that grows from the swallowed nut will 
be one of the best in the wood.” 

The following are as nearly as possible the 
correct quantities to sow per acre:—Barley, 
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broadcast 1 to 15 bushels; drilled bushel. 
Beans (broad) drilled 14 bushel; (French) 14 
bushel ; (Horse) 2 bushels. Beet (drilled) 5 Ibs., 
Buckwheat, broadcast, 1 to 2 bushels. Cabbage 
(field), in seed beds, 2 lb. Carrots, drilled, 5 to 
7 1b. Clover, broadcast, 12 to 20 Ibs. Grasses, 
prairie, 1 bushel; Italian rye, 4 bushels; peren- 
nial rye, 2 bushels; rib,; } bushel ; couch, + bushel ; 
permanent mixed pasture, 3 bushels; imphee, 
20 lb. ; kohl-rabi, drilled, 2) Ib. Lucerne, broadcast, 
20 Ib. ; drilled 10 1b. ; Maize, broadcast, 3 bushels; 
drilled, 4 bushel. Mangolds, drilled, 5 to 6 1b. 
Millet, broadcast, 1 bushel. Oats, broadcast, 2 
bushels. Onions, broadcast, 5 1lb.; drilled for 
setts, 20 lb. Panicum, broadcast, 20 1b. 
Parsnips, drilled, 8 to 10 lb. Peas, broadcast, 34 
bushels; drilled, 2 bushels, Potatoes 14 ewt. of 
cut setts; if planted with the American potato 
planter 10 cwt. Rye for grain, broadcast, # bushel. 
If for saddlers’ use, 14 bushels. Sorghum for 
grain in drills 10 1b., broadeaat for green fodder 


20 lb. Swedes, 3 1b. to 4 1b. Turnips, globe and 
yellow, drilled 2 Ib. Vetches, broadcast. 3 
bushels. Wheat, broadcast, 1 to 14 bushels; 


drilled, + bushel. Paddy (rice), 30 to 40 1b. 
Cow pea, 8 lb. Jerusalem artichoke, 3 to 4 ewt. 
The weights per bushel of the principal farm 
seeds enumerated above are:—Barley, 50 Ib.; 
beans, 60 1b. ; buckwheat, 50 lb.; couch grass, 
40 lb. ; cocksfoot, 20 lb.; clover, 60 Ib. ; flax, 60 
lb.; grasses (mixed), 20 lb.; oats, 40 lb.; 
imphee, 40 lb,; prairie grass, 20 lb.; perennial rye 
grass, 20 lb.; peas, 601b.: rye, 60 lb. ; ribyrass, 
60 1b.; sorghum, 40 lbs.; lucerne, 60 1b.; panicum, 
60 lb.; maize, 56 lbs.; wheat, 60 Ib. 

When the bark of rubber-producing trees is 
soaked in dilute sulphurie acid, it is found that 
the acid decomposes the tissues without affecting 
the rubber which is thus got quite pure. This 
process is maintained by Hzginee as having 
been described before the Society of Civil Engi- 
neers Of France. To French chemists is also 
attributed the discovery ef extracting rubber from 
the Candolphia vine by crushing the vine in hot ~ 
water. The ordinary method of stepping is im- 
practicable owing to the latter hardening quickly. 
faMr. C. Staiger, late Government Analyst of 
Queensland, found the seeds of kekuna (Aleurttes 
triloba) tog consist of the following:—1l. The 
dry nuts; shell, 70 per cent; kernel, 30 per 
cent. 2, kernel, free from shell; oil 54°3 per 
cent; amylaceous and nitrogenous substances, 
45-7 per cent. 
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CEYLON: ITS BOTANIC GARDENS; 
VEGETATION AND SHORT RZE- 
PORT ON A JOURNEY TO 

CHYLON * 


By Dr. TREUB OF BUITENZORG, JAVA. 
( Concluded.) 

ADULLA, a= small _ inland 
place, lies at an elevation of 
some 2,200 feet, on the eastern 
side of the principal mountain 
group of the island. It is more 
dependent, as regards rain, on 
the north-east than on the 
south-west monsoon; that is 


to say, the climate there is considerably drier than 
that of places at a similar height situated on the 
western side of the mountains. Messrs. Sarassin call 
Badulla a big oasis in the unfruitful patana region. 
The branch of the botanic garden at Peradeniya estab- 


lished there is, consequently, to put it briefly, a 
kind of experimental garden for the drier 
mountain regions. When one considers that 


our visit took place in the endof June (she 28th) 
and that June and July are the months of the year 
when the least rain falls upon the place, it is not 
to be wondered at that the drought, when we were 
there, had caused its influence to be felt appreciably 
on the plants. Moreover at the beginning of the 
year difficulties had been experienced in obtainin 
the needful water, — 

A certain number of fruit-trees, for which the 
drier climate is suitable, were in good condition, 
namely varieties of Citrus; also some ornamental 
plants and flowering plants looked satisfactory. Among 
the trees we were specially struck by a fine specimen 
of Sapium biglandulosum, There is in the garden 


& 


* Translated from Verslag omtrent den Staat vans 
Lands Plantentuin te Buitenzorg over het Jaar 1898 by 
Advocate F, H, de Vos and Donald Ferguson, 


only a Sinhalese overseer; this produces, as regards 
care and upkeep of the plantation, the same difficulties 
that we know in Java, through exclusive native 
supervision over places situated too far away for 
continued Muropean control. At the end of 1899 the 
present overseer (‘‘conductor’’) will be replaced by 
someone else, on which occasion it is intended to 
effect. sume changes in the garden and in the method 
of working. 

The garden at Badulla bas various fruit-trees 
available, as well as eight varieties of palms, ten 
to fifteen ornamental trees and of ‘‘ economic trees 
and plants”: Bixa orelana (glingem), rameh, oils 
palm, coca, Para rubber, Ceara rubber, and nut- 
megs. 

Before the railway was laid over the high moun- 
tain pass, to get from Badulla to the similar moun- - 
tain garden ofjHakgala one followed the post-road 
Since the distance comprises thirty miles and one 
has therein to climb 3,690 feet, it is now simpler 
to return by mail-coach to Bandarawela. From 
there one goes back over the portion of the moun- 
tain railway, that is so beautiful, by train, to the 
station of Nanuoya situated at 5,290 feet, where 
one has to get out in order to reach farther on 
bs carriage the justly-iamed plateau of Nuwara 
Bliya. 


After only 34 hours’ rail one is again transported 
from dry Bandarawela to the moist mountain climate 
of the westerly mountain {slopes, In mist and 
rain we rode in three-quarters of an hour from 
Nanuoya to Nuwara Eliya, where the weather was 
much better and at once tempted us to a walk ; “walk” 
in this sense, that, clad in European costume, one 
had to assume a brisk pace in order to get warm. 

The plateau of Nuwara Iliya, situated at 6,300. 
feet above the sea,)is, although a great part of it 
is quite flat, not entirely horizontal ; there are more 
or less pronounced slopes, without great declivities 
however. Itis alarge plateau surrounded for a con- 
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Biderable part by mountain tops, among others by 
Pidurutalagala, the highest summit in Ceylon (8,280 
feet). 

With its well-laid-out and exceliently-kept driving 
and walking roads, big Jake, wide racecourse, ad- 
mirably managed hotels and number of villas lying 
up against the mountain slopes, their roofs modelled 
after the Hurcpean fashion with chimneys piercing 
through the green, the whole aspect reminds one 
of a small watering-place in Hurope. Solitary speci- 
mens of the handsome flowered [thododendron arborewm, 
having their origin in the adjacent patanas, in 
many places adorn the sides of the roads, in other 
parts one encounters extensive thickets, composed 
of the oddest combinations of Huropean, Japanese 
and especially Australian shrubs and trees (especially 
many acacias), whilst in the neighbourhood of the 
dwellings a profusion of European plants (heliotropes 
pelargoniums, pinks, mignonettes, roses d&ec., &c.,) 
blaze with a glory of flowers. Though neither of 
us very friendly to a stay, such as is usually en- 
joined in our higher Javanese mountain regions, 
both my travelling companion and myself were under 

| the influence of the special stimulus of the ensemble 
at Nuwara Eliya, and that although we were not 
there in the good season. As such however are 
said to be the months of December, January and 
February, when it freezes somewhat in the 
night and is bright sunny weather in the daytime. 
The mean temperature throughout the whole year 
varies between 13-5 and 15 degrees c. 56-3 and 59F'.) 

In the good season a number of visitors come 
from near and far to Nuwara Hliya, to spend some 
time there. The growing fame of this plateau must 
to a considerable extent be explained by this, that 
the fact has there been grasped, by the building 
and arrangement of dwellings, clothes, food, com- 
fort &c., of how itis necessary to live, so that one 
indeed experiences the refreshing, exhilarating in- 
fluence of the mountain climate, with its surround- 
ing country reminding one of beautiful regions in 
Europe, but kno bow to guard oneself against the 
unpleasant and harmful effects of such a climate, 
asserting themselves at other seasons and hours, 
by the mode of living, just as well as one knows 
how todoat home on bright spring and autumn 


days. 

iAitaouet Nuvara Eliya is generally called a 
“‘sanatarium,’ it is self-evident, that the climate 
thereis not suited to some invalids. IndeedI do not 
think I mistake insaying that the chief value, from 
w hygienic point of view, of a place like Nuwara 
Eliya lies in the preventive favourable influence of 
the climate. It tends to conserve the energy, brisk- 
ness and love of life of Europeans who for the 
greater part of the year must live in warm regions, 
and are only seldom 
desired refreshment of body and spirit by a journey 
to Europe. That especially in this last respect a 
stay on a plateau in the tropics, however well it may 
fulfil all requirements, cannot entirely take the place 
of a residence in Europeis self-evident. But, when 
one considers, that in the ‘‘season’’ months at 
Nuwara Eliya some 3,000 visitors come together 
from relatively neighbouring countries and not 
entirely from Ceylon, it is equally evident that 
one can complain very little of the entire absence of 
that peculiar psychic stimulus contained in the 
temporary removal of oneself to an entirely different 
environment, the meeting of various persons from 
entirely different countries and with entirely differ- 
ent aspirations, in short a sojourn in a centre not 
infused with the every-day spiril, 

Though the reputation of Nuwara Eliya is now 
continually extending, it must not be thought that 
the beginning was not difficult. The contrary is the 
case, Nuturally the difficulties had to be overcome 
of the site, from the nature of the case, with such 
a high-lying plateau, not easily attainable. Even 
more opposition was found in the common human 
inclination that is xo¢ diminished in intensity by a 
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residence in the tropics, in the case of every new 
thing, to look by preference at the dark side, and, 
by wishing for medals without a reverse, to hinder 
the carrying out of every new idea. 

A former energetic governor, Sir William Gregory, 
to whom Ceylon is much indebted, among other 
things, in spite of allreal and fictitious difficalties, 
took vigorously in hand the development of Nuwara 
Eliya. To bim is due the lake, which, by the induc- 
tion of a stream, was artificially called into life, 
and which now, perfect as ifdue to nature alone, 
adds _so much to the attractiveness of the landscape: 
Sir William Gregory’s predecessor, who was pig- 
headed with regard to the attempts to bring 
Nuwara Eliya tothe front, was, so runs an anec- 
dote, when he heard of the plan of his successor to 
make a lake there, so convinced of its impossibility 
that he declared himself ready in his own august 
person to drink up all the water that should come into 
the projected lake? And eleven yearsago an English 
member of Parliament, who wrote an account of a 
journey round the world,—whose style it is true 
seemed generally to incline towards the pessimistic, 
—had not a single word of appreciation or praise 
but only persiflage and ridicule for all that was then 
already completed at Nuwara fliya, | 

That those who, in the matter of sanataria and 
‘‘air-cure resorts,” want by choice“ five feet on a 
sheep,” do not allow criticisms of it to be tacking 
needs no demonstration. 

But, in spite of allopposition and criticism, the 
development of Nuwara Eliya was proceeded with in 
Ceylon, and, after the overcoming of difficulties without 
number, One can now point there with pride to the 
Ceylon “sanatarium.” # pur si muove! There is 
business-there; and it is daily increasing. During 
our stay in the island not only was a proposal of 
the Governor’s, to grant a considerable sum to Nuwara 
Eliya, for the carrying out of various improvements, 
unanimously agreed to by the Legislative Council, 
at its sitting of 29th June, but advantage was also 
taken of that opportunity by several members to 
set forth in terms mostly highly laudatory the great 
importance and utility of Nuwara Eliya. 

This somewhat long digression on the Ceylon plateau 
that is becoming increasingly more famed, is here, 
inserted purposely, because with us an attempt has 
begun to bring into existence something like what has 
taken place there. I lack the qualification and the data 
both to decide if the plans developed for Java offer 
more or less chance of success, and if there are 
present corresponding conditions which should pro- 
mise as gooda result as that attained at Nuwara 
Eliya. One conviction, however, I have brought with 
me from Ceylon by my own observation and by 
explanation and information obtained, namely that, 
whenever it should appear possible to call into being 
upon a plateau in Java something resembling 
Nuwara Eliya, the execution of such a plan should be a 
blessing to our colony. 

Six miles east of Nuwara Eliya lies the hill garden 
of Hakgala, the largest branch of Peradeniya. As 
such the garden has been conducted since 1882 only; 
before that (from 1869 onwards) the land was occupied 
by a cinchona plantation or experimental garden of 
the Government. 

The position of the garden at Hakgala, at 5,800 
feet elevation, is exceedingly beautiful. The con- 
ditions for the growth of most plants from cool 
climates are there in general favorable. Off and on how- 
ever they have had to suffer there, now from p -viods of 
too great drought, then again from phases when 
too much rain falls continuously, and tkere is too 
little sun. By chance both the one and the other 
were experienced in 1898. A worse disadvantage— 
because it happens regularly—to Hakgala as a place 
suitable fora botanic garden is the constant occur- 
rence of severe winds that cause damage. This 
evil has under the present conditions been reduced 
toa minimum by the extraordinary and continuons 
exertions of the superintendent, Mr. Nock. It ig 
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remarkable what exceptional results have been 
obtained in the sphere of cultivation by this zealous 
and capable manager. It is hardly credible that 
no where eise in the tropics will one meet with such a 
rich collection of flowers indigenous to temperate 
climates, in number of species and varieties, as that 
which oneis able to see at Hakgala, That the 
Eucalypti and other Australian trees thrive well there 
is due to the climate ; varieties of Cupressus also grow 
well there. Fine specimens of tree-ferns, both indi- 
genous to Ceylon and to New Zealand and Australia, 
also attract attention. In the lawns stand handsome 
specimens of Bocconia frutescens, whilst a large and 
well-grown example of Pinus longifolia strikes the eye 
by its dimensions. 

In the last annual report the mention of the one 
that was observed in the botanic garden at Penang 
gave occasion for a brief consideration of our hill 
garden at Tjibodas; something similar is now, on the 
ground of the visit to Hakgala, once more the case. 


Both the hill gardens, Hakgala and Tjibodas, are 
capable, as regards the object aimed at, of only a 
very limited comparison. The very great importance 
that, from a scientific point of view, attaches to 
Tjibodas as a station for the trial of the luxuriant 
flora of a primeval tropical hill forest is not to be 
sought after at Hakgala, because in that respect, 
the conditions there are in no wise so favourable 
asin our hill garden. Nevertheless the Ceylon hill 
garden can,in other respects, serve as an example 
to ours. In the first place thereleads to Hakgala a 
winding carriage road in excellent condition, so 
that the garden can be reached without difficulty. 
Herein acomparison with Tjibodas very far from 
turns in our favour, since we do not even possess an ele- 
mentary cart road to reach our hill garden. As 
it is to be feared that even such a simple road 
must as yet continue to belong to the pa vota, 
we shall have to resign ourselves to the thought 
that scientific students who visit first the Ceylon 
gardens and then the Lands Plantentuin—as some- 
times happens—will consider the accessibility of 
our mountain branch as not quite ‘up to date.” 
Hakgala also surpasses Tjibodas in the state of 
upkeep of plantations and roads, which is intelli- 
gible when one knows that about 11,000 rupees a year 
are spent on the Ceylon hill-garden, for all expenses 
inclusive. 

Onlst July we returned to Peradeniya, where 
another couple of days were spent at the head estab- 
lishment, after which the undersigned, under the 
guidance of Mr. Willis, set out on the journey to 
the northern branch, that of Anuradhapura. Mf this 
garden, which truly in comparison with the two hill 
gardens spoken of, those of Tijibodas and Hakgala, 
occupies a very inferior place, one can certainly 
not say that it is easily accessible. In order to get 
there one must first go inthe evening by train to 
Matale, where one stays the night in an excellently 
mauaged resthouse, After this one proceeds the 
following morning by mail coach in order, if all the 
circumstances are favourable, to reach Anuradhapura 
‘twelve hours later. Indeed we might consider it 
fortunate that the jcurney was accomplished in the 
regulated time, nevertheless the chief impression of 
that journey may be best expressed by the well- 
known quotation from the ’‘Camera_ obscura.” 
“ How hot itwas and how far.” 


The first portion of the road goes througha well 
cultivated and not yet too dry region; one rides, 
among others, along extensive cacao plantations, 
that stand under very dense shade, According to 
what I was told, the planters have adopted that 
as aremedy against the attack of helopeltis ; that they 
had thereby however fallen into the evil—and this 
view is very  plausible—of having by too 
much shade helped the development of parasitic 
fungi. On behalf of the Ceylon planters Mr. J. 
B. Carruthers, a competent and energetic young 
English botanist, had spent some time in the colony 
in order to make ag study of the parasites of vege- 
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table nature that do harm to the cacao culture. 
Many a useful hint to the planters has already been 
the fruit of this investigation. 

Farther up one comes into the true dry region 
that embraces so large a part of North Ceylon. 
Long straight roads over a gently undulating plain 
lead through a comfortless, monotonous, unfruitful 
and sparsely populated region, covered with brush- 
wood and low trees. And yet in earlier times this 
was different. Some 2,000 years ago Anuradhapura 
was the great and populous capital of Ceylon; in 
the vicinity were then found gigantic works of art, 
namely enormous water reservoirs—more strictly 
speaking artificial lakes—which by meaus of regular 
irrigation had to guarantee the fertility of the 
region. Of all this there remains nothing more 
than extensive portions becoming marshy or evapora- 
ting puddles, where thousands and thousands of 
herons, storks, ibises, plovers, cormorants and a 
host of other waterfowl alone have sway. 

Towards the fall of the evening we reached 
Anuradhapura, where, on a large plain, surrounded 
by strange and fantastic ruins and _ buildings, no 
longer easily to be disceraed in the gloaming, 
crowds of pilgrims with hundred of lights and lamps 
had pitched their camps in the most picturesque 
confusion near their carts and unyoked oxen. In 
a resthouse that, as regards accommodation and 
cleanliness, can easily compete with most of our Java 
hotels, and far surpasses our pasangrahans, we 
found a very grateful shelter, 

The little Garden at Anuradhapora was begun in 
1885, with the object of making of it a sort of 
culture garden, especially for those tropical plants 
that do not beara moist climate well and prefer 
drought and heat. Just inthe year in question the 
drought was so severe, that several plants in the 
garden died, both trees and shrubs and_ herbs, 
which have since been as far as possible replaced 
by new specimens. Aconsiderable portion of the 
labor force must be utilized in the middle of the 
year for bringing water and watering, That under 
such unfavourable circumstances the condition of 
the plantation is not flourishing is evident. 
Moreover the overseer can bebut little controlled 
owing to the great distance—through troublesome 
communication—that separates Anuradhapura from 
Peradeniya. The difficulé communication carries 
with it also the evil, that useful plants which, 
according to experiments made in the garden, will 
thrive well under the existing climatological con- 
ditions, as for example cotton, nevertheless as yet 
afford no opportunity for distribution for planting 
on a large scale, because the cost of transport of 
the product is too high. For the time being 
there is therefore not much to say about the little 
garden at Anuradhapura. When however the pro- 
jected railway connection shall have opened an easy 
communication with the south of the island, and 
greater certainty of water supply is arrived at, 
then it will be possible to propagate a larger num- 
ber of useful plants, fruit trees and others, in the 
garden at Anuradhapura and distribute them 
from there in the neighbourhood. 

The place could not be left without a visit toa 
great botanic curiosity, which, together with the 
ruins and the dagobas, is the object of the crowds of 
Buddhist pilgrims, who, especially at certain times 
of the year, stream towards Anuradhpura. I refer 
to the sacred bo-tree (Ficus vreligiesa), regarding 
which its seems to be known with certainty that 
it was planted 288 years before our era by a certain 
King Dewanampiyatissa. Of this tree nearly 2,200 
years old—probably the oldest of all trees upon our 
earth of which the age is known—some portions are 
still, surrounded by a high enclosure and carefully 
guarded by Buddhist priests, living, whilst in addition 
several of its off-shoots, also of a respectable age, 
grow vigorously inside an outer wall that separates 
the holy place from the outer world. 

Had it not been our intention to become personally 
acquainted with all the branches; of the botanig 
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garden in Ceylon, it is doubtful if the visit to the 
little garden at Anuradhapura was worth the tedious 
journey there and back. The expedition however 
in other respects fully rewarded us. In the first plaze 
Lecause the place is so remarkable from an archaeo- 
logical point of view, that the visit even for a 
layman is exceptionally interesting. In the second 
—and this has directly to do with the province of 
the writer of this—because it affords an opportunity 
of forming a good idea of the extensive dry northern 
Ceylon; which differs both botanically and economi- 
cally so markedly from the better known southern 
portion of the island. 

Yet one last ‘‘bye-garden’’ remained to be seen, 
namely, that of Henaratgoda, situated at about sea- 
level, at a distance of 16 miles from Colombo, a 
twenty minutes’ ride from the station of the same 
name. In my visit to this branch, which thus, in 
strong contrast with Anuradhapura, has a warm but 
at the same time equably moist climate. Mr. Willis 
had the great kindness to again act as my guide 
by coming down specially for that purpose, some 
days after our return from the north of the island, 

_ whilst I came from the adjacent Colombo, 

The Garden at Henaratgoda, which covers an area 
of 39 acres, was commenced in 1876, specially for 
the cultivation of caoutchouc-yielding plants imported 
from South America. Although many other plants 
worthy of observation are met with ia this garden, 
among others a young but fine specimen of Lodowicea 
Sechellarum, and many cultivated plants grow very 
well there, still the chief attraction of this branch 
yemains the caoutchouc-yielding trees, and more 
especiaily the Para rubber-producing Hevea brasiliensis. 
Of this useful tree one meets at Henaratgoda with 
such fine and vigorous specimens, that this alone 
amply repays the trouble of a visit. Here also prac- 
tice demonatrates the same as on the cultivated 
plant portion of the botanic garden at Singapore, 
namely, that the Heveas need a warm and moist 
climate and specially a moist soil in order to grow 
well and vigorously 

An enforced postponement of our return voyage 
for several days—in consequence of a fear of eventual 
quarantine in connection with the plague in British 
India—was utilized by us in obtaining, both by a 
journey to Point de Galle and in Colombo itself, 
some data regarding export products of vegetable 
origin. These data were obligingly furnished, or at 
least the way indicated how to obtain them, by the 
Netherlands Consul at Colombo, Mr, Wennink, to 
whom once more a word of grateful thanks must be 
offered for the general help and friendly guidance 
afforded to us. 

Especially in the districts round Point de Galle 
much is done in the culture of Citronella Grass, of 


the oil of which in the first half-year of 1898 no - 


less than 594.433 pounds were exported from Ceylon. 
And the cultivation of this grass is further increasing, 
as was told me on credible authority. For Huropeans, 
in Ceylon at least, the cultivation of citronella grass 
and the preparation of the oil does not pay. A 
European proprietor, living 15 miles from Point_ de 
Galle, who occupied himself therewith and extracted 
the product properly, certainly obtained higher prices 
than the native people for the citronella oil prepared 
Ly him, but nevertheless had to give up the business. 
That locally not much profits is to be made from 
it is proved by the following figures, which were 
furnished to me there, In the first two years there 
is no crop; then every year for a space ot ten to 
twelve years. Then the grass can be cut fonr to 
five times a year. From each cutting is obtained 
16 to 20 bottles of citronella oil per acre (bottles of 
22 English ounces). For this oil the native producer 
gets 5 cents a bottle, while his total expenses of 
production come to 70 cents bottle. Thus under 
the most favourable circumstances the profit obtained 
amounts per annum to 15 rupees per acre. 

It must be borne in mind, that all these figures 
as well as the following statement refer to 1898, and 
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that they rest partly upon verbal communications 
of very experienced persons. 

The export of all kinds of products of the Coco 
palms is very considerable, which is not to be 
wondered at, since from Colombo to Poit de Galle 
one rides continuously through such enormously 
extensive and fine coco plantations, that one under- 
stands how even a Junghuhu can declare never to 
have met with anything like itin Java and Sumatra. 
The shipment of coconuts as such (from the ports 
of Colombo and Point de Galle together) 1emained 
about constant in the years 1895, 1896, 1897 and 1898. 
In the last half of 1898 there were shipped some 5 
million nuts. ‘The export of ‘‘ desiccated coconut” 
also remained nearly the same in recent years (with 
the exceplion-of 1896, when much more was ex- 
ported), namely 45 million pounds per half-year in 
the years 1897 and 1898. ‘his dried coconut is packed 
in tin, in packages ofhalf-a pound. Whilst of coco- 
nat oil in the first half-year of 1895 there were export- 
ed 143,329 cwt., in the first half of 1898 it had al- 
ready risen to 177,282 cwt. Nevertheless the com- 
parison of the figures for copra for the same years 
gives the astonishing result that in the first half of 
1835 only 4,692 cwt. were exported, and from 1 Jan. 
to 28 June 1898, 176,211 cwt.In addition the export 
of ‘‘poonac’’—the resultant of the copra after the 
extraction of the oil, which is sent in cakes to Europe 
for cattle food—increased inthe same period from 
83,560 to 101,184 cwt. 

Of the fibres of the coconut, brought into the 
market, according to the method of preparation and 
treatment, under the three categories of ‘ rope,” 
“yarn” and ‘fibre,’ there were exported in the 
first half-year of 1895 respectively 5,785 ; 30,984 and 
43,678 cwt; quantities that, compared with the first 
half of 1895, taken all together, remained almost 
the same. 

The rope is made by the natives with hauds and 
toes and brought on the market in 14 numbers. 
Attempts to manufacture this produce by machinery _ 
have so far not succeeded; the preparation of the 
fibre howeyer is carried out by Huropeans in 
Colombo, 

The coconut oilis prepared by the native people 
in the most primitive mills, worked by oxen or 
buffaloes. In the insta'lations in Colcmbo it under- 
goes a further purification, by filtration, before being 
shipped. The careful measures that have to be taken 
against leakage and also,as I remember well—the 
higher freights, cause the export of copra and that 
of coconut rope to be more profitable than that of 
the oil. 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that from the 
coconut, arrack is prepared (although that article 
does not appear inthe export statistics accessible 
to me.) At Moratuwaa place situated on the rail- 
way to Point de Galle, at about 17 miles from 
Colombo, is an arrack distillery in which, as my 
informant told me, millions are earned. 

From the very great importance that all these 
products of the coconuthave for the trade of Ceylon 
itis pot to be wondered at, in travelling by rail 
to Point de Galle and in the vicinity of that 
place, one is struck by the evident prosperity of the 
population. Matara, a place yet further than Point 
de Galle and almost at the southern most point 
of the whole island, is known as the residence of 
many rich Sinhalese families of the lowlands. i 

Of Cinnamon there was exported in the first half 
of 1898 altogether (in ‘‘bales’’ and “chips’’) about 
one-and-a-half-million pounds, that is some four 
hundred thousand pounds more than in the like 
period of 1894. In spite of this still fairly remu- 
nerative trade, there is, so I was told, only one 
European who occupies himself with cinnamon 
cultivation, because it is not profitable enough for 
the European planter. The prices are on an average 
about 50 rupee cents per pound, varying between 
80 and 35 cents, according to the quality (from 
No, 1 to No, 5.) In recent years however the price 
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rose to a maximum of only 68 cents, while sixteen 
years ago the lowest prices—28 cents per pound— 
were realized. As has been said, the culture is still 
possible for natives with prices of 30 cents the 
pound. One reckons on an average annual return of 
100 English pounds per acre and a maximum of 
150 pounds. A certain quantity also—which is in- 
creasing—of cinnamon oil is exported, whilst from 
the leaves is prepared the ‘cinnamon leaf oly 
that realizes 22 cents per ounce. 


Of Cardamoms there was exported the quantity» 
that remained pretty constant during the last few 
yews, of about half a million pounds per year, at 
prices varying for R1-6 to R22 per pound. 

The export of Cacao, which is increasing, amounted 
in the first half of the year under report to 
97,010 cwt., generally taken at 37 to 38 rupees per 
cwt., whilst there is one estate the produce of 
which fetched 55 rupees. 


The export of Coffee from 1st Jan. to 28 June 1898 
amounted to only 6,560 cwt; against 38,397 in the 
same period of 1895; that of Cinchona bark in the 
same time 395,716 pounds against 498,973 in 1895, 


Ebony and Sapanwood are still exported, but in 
steadily diminishing quantities: in the first half of 
the year of report respectively 1,854 and 2,086 cwb. 

Of fibres were also shipped, in the period in 
question, palmyra fibre (of Borassus Aabelliformis) 
15,768 cwt , and kitul fibre (of Caryota wrens) 2,181 
cwt., more certainly than in both the preceding 
years, but then somewhat like the export in the 
first half 1895. There may be mentioned, that 
the fibre of Fourcroya gigantea is not exported from 
Ceylon, although the plant grows excellently there, 
because no profit is seen in the prices obtained 
from the cultivation and preparation. 

At the conclusion of these short data regarding 
the vegetable export products of Ceylon it may be 

‘repeated that of the chiefof those products, tea, 
inthe whole year 1898 were exported a trifle of 120 
million pounds, being almost 4 million pounds more 
than in the preceding year. 

Finally there remains just one word upon a subject 
totally different from the foregoing, namely, a visit 
to the Museum at Colombo. 

It isa handsome building of two stories in front of 
which isa large lawn witha statue of Sir William 
Gregory, the former Governor of Ceylon, already 
spoken of. Commenced in 1877 in the so-called 
‘‘Cinnamon Gardens,” the Museum was reserved 
for all that Ceylon produces in products of agricul- 
ture and industry, minerals and gems, collections of 
natural history and ethnological as well as anthro- 
pological collections, as aiso for a library. 

There is a special reason why the Colombo Museum 
is mentioned here; namely, the presence on the 
second floor of an exceptionally fine zoological col- 
lection, continuing to remain in an uncommonly govud 
state, also entirely confined to the Ceylon fauna, 

The present writer was also previously under the 
delusion that in a constantly moist tropical climate 
it isas goodas impossible to preserve a Zoological 
Museum in only a tolerable condition, A visit to 


the zoological collections of the Museum at Colombo 


shows, in the most convincing manner, the injustice 
of this opinion. The collections look so good and 
well preserved and the mounting is so effective, 
that one could not find better in any single Huro- 
pean Museum. This result, which cannot be too 
highly commended, was attained by continued ex- 
pert oversight and particular maintenance, Sach a 
zoological collection must be of specially great use 
for those that concern themselves in the natural 
history of the island, either from a purely scientific 
point of view or from practical interest. 

It is certainly a matter of shame tous residents 
in Netherlands India that we have not been able to 
produce anything in any way like this, 

“ The hope may perhaps be entertained, 
that within not too long a period we may 
get in Java a simple but well-kept Zoologica Museum 
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muintained under expert supervision, and in that 
way, with our rich fauna and our so much more im- 
portant island, no longer stand entirely behind Ceylon 
in the matter 1n question, 

Sach a Museum would for us be for two 
great importance. In the first place, because the 
number of zoologists that come to Java is steadily 
increasing ;in the secona, because a Museum sach 
as that referred to cannot be otherwise thana guide 
of great value for all questions of practical moment, 
especially as regards agriculture. 

On 15th July we once more embarked, in order to 
return to Buitenzorg viz Singapore, convinced of the 
great use that the visit to Ceylon had been to us. 
With the literally daily correspondence that the 
Lands Plantentuin has with foreign countries and 
the great number of foreign visitors that come 
there—both students of nature aud persons dependent 
on or interested in agriculture and horticulture—it 
is, for him who has the honor to superintend the 
establishment, of the greatest value to be able to 
learn by personal observation what there is in other 
colonies in the same or ina similar domain, 

Besides: if there is with us much, the superiority 
of which over that existing elsewhere may with 
justice be mentioned, that does not prevent the 
observations made abroad from being in not afew 
cases of service to our successors also, and the eye 
is opened to ways wnereby and directions wherein 
service can be rendered in our case also, and to which 
Prgsumably only very incomplete attention had been 
pala, 

In conclusion thanks are tendered by the under- 
signed to the heads of the Department for the assis- 
tance rendered to him in the compilation of this report. 


TREOB, 
Plantentuin. 


reasons of 


Director of the Lands 
Buitenzorg, July, 1899. 


So —-——}- 
PLANTAINS AND BANANAS. 
By Percy G. WICcKEN. 


Inquiries having been made as to the method of 
cultivation, and the best varieties to grow in West 
Australia, the following notes may prove of interest 
to intending growers :— 

The plantain usually attains a height ofabout 8 
ft., and in favourable pcsitions often reaching 12 to 
15ft., andthe stalks a foot in diameter, it is one 
of the most striking instances of tropical fertility, 
growing in afew months toa size that takes other 
plants in cooler districts several years to attain. 
The plantain is to many thousands of people in the 
tropical islands what rice is to the Hindoos, rye flour 
to the Russian, anc wheaten bread to the Englishes 
man, itis their staff of life. It is claimed as a 
native both in the old and new worid, and has been 
cultivated for ages in both hemispheres. 

The banana is similar to the plantain, but the 
fruitis smaller. There are several varieties to be 
obtained in Western Australia, viz., the sugar 
banana, apple banana, pear banana, Cavendish or 
Fiji, and the Chines? banana; this latter variety is 
the one most likely to prove successful in the stretch 
of country between Perth and Geraldton, It is a 
comparatively dwarf species, the stem attaining a 
height of only 5 or 6ft. Its robust and dwarf habit 
renders it particularly fit for exposed localities, and 
this is one of the reasons why it is so extensively 
cultivated inthe South Sea Islands. It is early 
maturiag, is not so exhausting on the land as the 
taller growing variety, and is very prolific. 

This variety, as well asthe plantain, should grow 
very well as far south as the Swan river, but itis 
not likely to give good results further south, There 
should be a good opening for several large planta- 
tions along the banks of the Swan river or the adja- 
cent country, and having a market close at hand, 
the cultivation of this crop should prove a profitable 
undertaking, Between the Swan river district ang 
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the Northern districts of the colony there should 
be plenty of spots where the cultivation of the 
banana might be undertaken ona large scale. 

It has been found by experiment that the banana 
will live, if in proper soil, without injury to the 
roots, at atemperature as low as sixteen degrees 
Fahr, the stalk will stand a temperature of twenty- 
five degrees without injury, and the leaves are not 
wilted until the air is chilled to thirty degrees. 
Although the banana is stated to live at this temper- 
ature, it would not be advisable to plant out ona 
large scale unless the temperature is considerably 
warmer than that stated. The site fora plantation 
should be in a sheltered position, and as near as 
possible to a railway line or convenient water 
carriage so that the fruit can be carted cheaply to 
market, with as little handling as possible. When 
the site is decided upon the land must be cleared and 
should then be broken up and subsoiled as deep as 
it is possible to doit. Strong teams of bullocks are 
pest to use for this purpose, one plough following 
the other and breaking up the soil in the same 
furrow without bringing it to the surface, The land 
then requires harrowing and rolling until in good 
‘order. If the landis low, and likely to be covered 
with water during the rainy season, it will require 
draining, and if toolow for underground draining, 
open drains should be cut out with the plough at 
a distance of about one chain apart: the banana 
likes a rich, moist soil, but will not stand stagnant 
water. 


The land should now be marked out into drills 
15ft., apart each way, and the young plants put 
in at each intersection of the drills, this will take 
193 plants per acre. By planting on the equare 
system we are able to keep the cultivation going 
between the rows until the plants are fully grown. 
The banana is propagated by suckers taken from the 
old plants that have fruited. Holes should be made 
in the ground deep enough to allow the roots to 
be placed in as deep as they were when taken from 
the parent plant. The suckers should not be re- 
moved fiom the parent plant until everything is 
readv for planting them out in their new home. 
The roots require planting as carefully, and in the 
same manner, as you would plant out a fruit tree, 
and the soil should be well packed round the roots. 
Tf the land between the rows is kept free from 
weeds, the plants will require nofurther attention 
except to replace any that may not have taken 
root. The shoots or suckers should be taken from 
the parent stem when from 2 to 3 feet high, their 
pulbs being divided from the principal bulb by 
means of amattock. ‘hese slips are cut about 8 
inches above the next, and placed in a slanting 
direction in the prepared holes, and covered with 
earth leaving insight only about two inches. 

The length of time which elapses between the 
planting of the slips and their fruiting | depends on 
climate, situation, and variety of species. 


During the first year a crop of maize, sorghum 
or other desirable crop may be grown between the 
rows, and willhelp to pay the expenses of keeping 
the land free from weeds; after the first year when 
the bananas begin to bear fruit, they will require 
the entire use ofthe land. The suckers will bear 
fruit from twelve to eighteen months from time of 
planting out. 

After thebunches of fruit have been harvested, 
the stems should be cut downto the ground, and 
two or three of the strongst suckers left for 
successive cropping, all the weaker ones should be 
cut out or carefully taken up if wanted for new 
plantations. If properly cultivated and _looked 
after a plantation will keep in good bearing for 
about seven years, but after that the yield is noti 
gatisfactory, and it is better to put the land under 
another crop. It is not advisable to plant bananas 
on the same land for some time to come, as it is 
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likely to encourage disease, but a system of rota- 
tion of crops is always desirable. 

The banana being a quick, rank growing plant, 
is naturally a gross feeder, and requires to be well 
supplied with manure, it requires principally nit- 
rogen and potash. The best manure to use is well 
rotted stable manura, dead leaves, etc., that will 
supply plenty of humus to the soil, it should be 
applied as a mulch during the summer months to 
keep the soil moist, and then worked well into the 
ground with a hoe during the autumn. [f artificial 
manure has to be uzed, a mixture of bonedust, 
kainit and sulphate of ammonia would give the 
best results, it should be mixed in the proportion 
of 200 1b. bonedust, 200 lb, kainit, and 100 sulphate 
of ammonia, and spread round the roots at the 
rate of about 3 1b. per plant; this would take abort 
5 ewt. per acre. It should be applied early in the 
spring. 

The amount of fruit obtained from a plantation 
of bananas is enormous, 70 lb. of fruit often being 
obtained from a single plant twelve montha after 
planting. A statement made by Humboldt, once 
thought exaggerated, that an acre of good land in 
the tropics covered with plantain would yield as 
much nutritious food as 144 acres of wheat, is now 
no longer denied or doubted. 


A Sacramento grower, in recording his experiences 
as to how to grow bananas in the garden, says :— 
‘‘My method has been to supply the richest food 
for this gigantic plant, and force it to its extreme 
growth. Everyone has old chip dirt, ashes, boots, 
shoes, clothes and manure which are often a nui- 
sance, Dig a big hole, bury this up, in the centre 
of the mass place a pailful of sand and plant the 
fresh bulb, This is to preserve the dormant plant 
from the wire-worms and insects which will not 
attack the growing plant. As the plant grows, give 
it an abundance of water, and all the slops of the 
house. Any kind of manure, fresh or old, ashes, 
leaves and vegetables will soon disappear, and be 
absorbed by this gigantic king of plants. As the 
rainy season approaches, pile all the leaves and 
twigs of trees around the plants. It protects the 
bulbs and makes the soil rich for next season.” 


In addition to its use as a fresh fruit, the banana 
is of considerable value as an article of food when 
dried. In adry climate, where there is plenty of 
sun, the fruits may be dried in the following 
manner:—They are exposed to th sun in bundles, 
and when they begin to wrinkle they are peeled, 
for the skin, if left on, causes a disagreeable flavor. 
They are kept for some time until an efflorescence 
of sugar appears ontheir surface, as on dried figs 
and prunes. They are then pressed in masses of 
in leaves or else 
packed in boxes, These methods canonly be adopted 
In countries where the climate is very dry. In 
others, recourse must be had to artificial means 
which are, unfortunately, more costly. There are 
three distinct ways in which the ripe banana may 
be dried—lst, exposing the fruit to an atmosphere 
of sulphric acid gas before the desiccation is begun ; 
2nd, boiling rapidly very ripe fruit in water which 
contains sulphate of lime; 3rd, by boiling it in 
syrup. By either of these, the albumen and caseine 
of the fruit coagulates, and the tendency of the 
banana to decay and ferment is stopped ata period 
favorable for desiccation, Experience shows that the 
second method is the best to employ in moist 
climates, without this precaution the fruit instead 
of drying becomes damp. ‘To expose the fruit to the 
sun’s rays after boiling, trays of bamboo or of any 
material which permits the free action of the air 
and light may be used. If rain falls they are dried 
n afurnace or an evaporator. The bananas when 
dry are pressed; and packed in boxes, Banana 
drying has been successfully carricd out in Queens. 
land. Amealisalso made by slicing the banana, 
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into flour, it 
and suitable 


drying in the sun, and thea grinding 
is very palatable, easy of digestion, 
for food for invalids and children, 

Vinegar may also be made from 
when a glut occurs in the market. ; 

The stem of the banana may be used in many 
ways, cattle and pigs both eat it with a relish, a 
starch is madeirom it, but the main use is for 
making fibre, and this is extensively carried out in 
Jamaica and other countries, Manila hemp and 
cordage are mide from a species of banana, and 
over £1,500,000 worth are imported into the United 
Kingdom annually from the Phillipine Islands.— 
Journal of the Department of Agriculture of Western 
Australia. 


the banana, 


———_———_ 


TOBACCO. 


A trial was made of a small area planted in 
tobacco at St. Clair in 1898-99. This produced a 
crop of tobacco which was of inferior quality, but 
nevertheless sold at a fair price in the local 
market. Mostof the tobacco grown in the Siparia 
district of Trinidad, although cured after the 
Cuban fashion by a native of that Istand, is 
characterised by the presence of a musty flavour 
which destroys its value. The texture of the 
tobacco is good, it burns well, and it would not 
be deficient in flavour if the musty character 
could be eliminated. The Cuban leaf, however, 
appears to be too thin for our climate, for in 
wet weather, the leaves becomes spotted and 
useless. Again, many native growers who do not 
follow the Cuban plan of curing, add to this 
fault by actually allowing a damp fermentation 
to take place, which has the result of rendering 
the tobacco leeves tender in places and generally 
inferior in quality. 


Discarding mainly the Cuban variety in 1899- 
1900, another kind was planted, which was grown 
from seed furnished by a Correspondent. This 
variety has proved itself much stronger In habit, 
and the leaves on being cured have given good 
sound tobacco of full flavour and aroma. Further 
experiments are to be carried on next season. 
The main feature of the experiment was that 
the seed was sown so that the crop ripened in 
the dry season of February and March. _In these 
months the curing can be carried on with more 
security from the attack of mould fungi, and a 
better sample results. 


I am confident if growers could only be per- 
suaded that tobacco does not require a damp 
fermentation. but should get what is known as 
fermentation only, a much better tobacco could 
be put in on the market. As described, our 
process (which is practically that followed in 
Guba) is to cut the leaves in pairs and hang up 
under cover until the mid-rib of the leaf is well 
dried and the leaf itself crisp and easily broken 
if handled’ in the driest part of the day. When 
this stage is reached, the leaves are packed into 
hands of some 10 or 12 leaves together, and 
again allowed to dry fora few days. This operation 
should always be done early in the morning 
when the leaves are limp and soft from the 
night air, but they should never be handled 
when crisp dry at mid-day. When all the leaves 
are ready they should then be tightly packed 
into a stout box and turned once a fortnight 
for some three months, when they should be 
sufficiently cured for manufacture. At no time 
should the bulk of the package appear damp to 
the hand, or even to develope heat above the 
normal temperature, more than by one or two 
degrees. j 

Concisely stated, tobacco seed sown in Septem- 
ber, planted in November, harvested in February, 
and dried and put to cure a month later, Turn 
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every two weeks, turning sides to middle each 
time, cover with dry banana leaves, and put on 
cover with weights to keep the bulk elosely 
together. 

Anyone following this plan will be sure to get 
a tobacco which will sell and give a good return. 
Our crop gave 809 lbs. to the acre, and is 
estimated to be worth not less than 12 cents 
per pound in the local market. The principal 
expenditure is for the labour ; the picking cater- 
pillars morning and evening being very expensive- 
but a return at the rate of £21 per acre will 
more than provide for this, and leave a good a 
good margin for the planter.—Trinidad Bulletin. 


RATIONAL MANURING. 


In onr remarks on the above subject published 
in March last, we dwelt mainly on the value 
of potash and nitrogen, and stated that a manure 
containing an excess of nitrogen will unduly 
increase the growth of Jeaf and straw at the 
expense of fruit or grain, and that, in order to 
avoid such a result, stable manure should always 
be supplemented by artificial fertilisers containing 
phosphoric acid and potash. These two ingredients 
however, should not be applied during the growing 
season, as their tendency is to injure the young 
plants and even the seed. We experimented on 
a bed of beans by applying these fertilsers when 
the plants were in full leat, the result being 
that all of them rotted off at the surface of the 
soil, To avoid such a catastrophe, phosphorie 
acid and potash should be applied for some time 


(several weeks at least) before sowing, in order 
that their minaral_ fertilisers may become 


thoroughly incorporated with the soil. The reason 
which makes it imperative that phosphoric acid, 
in some form or another, be applied to the soil 
is clear enough. Ali our cultivated plants contain 
a large amount of phosphoric, acid, which is 
wholly derived from the soi]. If the crops are 
removed either in the shape of grain, fruit, or 
green forage, then so much of this fertiliser is 
irrevocably withdrawn to build up the bony 
structure of the animals to which the crops are 
fed. Now, most soils are naturally deficient in 
the supply of phosphoric acid and what there is 
is so slowry available for plant food that it 
becomes an absolute necessity to supply it ina 
more readly assimilable form and in greater 
quantity. Seeing that the bones of animals are 
made up of phosphate of lime, if was concluded 
and rightly so, that ground bones would supply 
the want of phosphorie acid in the soil. The 
effects of an application of bonedust were so 
apparent that it was universally used by cultiva- 
tors of the soil. When, however, the discovery 
was made that certain minerals would supply the 
necessary ingredient, the consumption of bonedust 
fell off, as it was found that Thomas’s phosphate 
was not only cheaper than bonedust, but pro- 
duce better results, and was much quicker in 
its working. Superphosphates also came upon the 
seene, and thus bonedust was practically diseard- 
ed as an agent for replacing the phosphor'e 
acid in the soil. In both these, the latter is 
very soluble, and is easily absorbed by growing 
plants. It may be interesting to those who use 
basic slag, or who see it mentioned in reports 
of experiments on crops, to know what it is. 
Steel is made from iron, but if the iron ore con- 
tains much phosphorus this ingredient has to be 
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removed, or the best steel cannot be manufac- 
tured. It is got cid of by burning to an acid. 
Subsequently it was discovered that by combining 
lime with this acid there was produced a snb- 
stance called phosphate of lime. Now, this 
phosphate of lime, mixed with oxide of iron and 
some other refuse, floats on the top of the molten 
metal in the furnace, and is named basic slag. 


When it has been removed and cooled down, 
it is ground to powder, and thus an excellent 
fertiliser has been obtained from a _ substance 
useless to the ironfounder and the steel mann- 


facturer—the wiste of one industry becoming the 
support of another. ; 

This particular Thomas’s phosphate combines 
lime and phosphoric acid in the proportions of 
four to one, the lime being very soluble. 

When bones are converted, by being dissolved 
in one-third of their weight of sulphuric acid, 
a superphosphate of great value is produced, a 
value such that one bushel of superphosphate is 
equivalent to four bushels of simple Lonedast. 

Other srperphosphates are the produce of those 
phosphoric deposits found in the South of England 
consisting of masses of broken bones and teeth 
of prehistoric monsters—gigantic sea-lizards, 
whales, sharks; and also there are vast deposits 
‘ of so-called coprolites, now supposed to be fossi- 
lised excrements of the animals themselves. Thou- 
sands of tons of these are annually ground up 
and converted into superphosphates for which 
there is sn immense demand in the farming dis- 
tricts all over the world. , : 

However, it is not our intention to give a list 
of phosphates or supeiphosphates, but we wish 
to impress upon agriculturists the absolute necessity 
of supplying the phosphoric acid demanded by field 
and garden crops, and of keeping up the supply. 
Consider what a quantity of phosphoric acid some 
crop; require. Wheat requires 60 Ib, per acre ; 
beans, peas, &c., 80 1b. ; some oil-producing plants 
90 lb.; and small fruits 100 1b. Now, these 
quantities must be replaced, and stable manure 
alone is un:zble to furnish them ; therefore if heavy 
crops are demanded from the soil, it follows that 
an artificial manure, in addition to the stable dung, 
is imperative. Here isa very clear statement 
showing the comparative phosphoric value of stable 
dung and Thomas’s phosphate : 100 lb of hay de- 
mands from 1 lb. to 14 1b. of phosphoric acid , 100 
lb of stable dung contain only 23 02z to 4 0z of the 
ingredient, so that it would require 600 Ib of it 
at least tofurnish the phosphoric acid for 100 Ib 
of wheat, whereas, by using the artificial fertiliser- 
phosphate or superphosphate, 170 1b, would be 
enough for 1,6001b. of wheat.—Queensland Agri- 
cultural Jonrnal. 


———-1_—___—_. 
MANGOES. 


In article No. 308 published in the issue of the 
Bulletin for July, 1899, it was stated as tollows :— 
“There are several other mango trees in the 
Garden whieh will probably prove worthy of 


record Jater when they have been sufficiently 
examined.” 
During the end of la-t season several man- 


goes were examined, and out of these seven 
have been selected for record, the figures and 
descriptions of which are now given, It has been 
thought advisable to import, once more, a number 
of selected varieties from the Hast, and to this 
end application was made to the Indian authori- 
ties for vhe best kinds from the various provinces, 
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and cases of plants have been ordered from the 
Bombay-Bengal and Madras presidencies. It is 
almost certain that we do not possess all the 
types of the various strains of mango grown in 
the East, and although our number of seedling 
varieties is legion, yet it is probable that the 
introduction of further East Indian kinds will 
be of great advantage in tie endeavour to im- 
piove the strains now cultivated in the Western 
world. 


THE ‘‘MaupD” Mawnco.—A fine bold dark green 
mango having a most delicious melting flesh, 
without fibre, and perfectly sweet. Itis a seedling 
raised by the Hon’ble W. G. Gordon, and named 
in compliment to Mrs. Gordon, This mango must 
take its place among the best of our list. 


Derux-Doux.—This is a pretly Jittle mango, 
and as its name indicates, peculiaily sweet. Ib 
is one of those mangoes which the child needs 
no teaching to devour, as it only needs to 
follow on the lines on which it obtained its first 
nutriment to consume it to the greatest advantage. 
It is one of those mangocs to cut which spoils 
it. It has a soft melting pulp which will pass 
freely through a small hole made in the skin. - 


St. JAMES’ MAnGoO.—(Full size.) This is a seedling 
mango of peculiar form. It has a pronounced 
turpentine flavour, and a firm and rather fibrous 
sub-acid pulp, of a clean Jight yellow colour, 
The colour of the fruit when ripe is bright yellow. 
It could never be more than a second class niango 
at its best. 


Hoxrty MANGo.—Dark green fiuit, mottled 
yellow, with a slight purplish bloom. ‘The flesh is 
soft and melting, very sweet, having a decided 
honey flavour. It has no trace of the turpentine 
taint so common among th2 mangoes. 


THe “CAPTAIN ? MANGO.—This is a mango 
yellowish green spotted with yellow. The fruit 
has a decided mamillated point on the apex. 
The flesh is firm, without fibre, but with a 
decided turpentine flavour, which is more than 
covered by its extreme sweetness. This tree, 
though a large one, fruited for the first time 
in 1899. Being so far unknown to us, it has 
been named the ‘‘ Captain” to distinguish it from 
others, 


THe ‘“Martin’s” MAnco.—The Martin’s 
mango was first seen in July, 1899, when samples 
were kindly sent on to the Gardens by the Hon'ble 
C: Leotand. It isa pretty fruit with a fine 
purplish bloom on the check, but in the main 
the colour is green, dotted with the small 
yellow spots common to most mangoes. On first 
taste there may be detecced a suspicion of the 
turpentine flavour, but this is rather agreeable 
than otherwise, and before the fruit is eaten is 
entirely forgotten in the sweet and_ luscious 
flavour which overcomes it in the mouth. The 
flesh is bright yellow, melting and rather meaty, 
with short fibre next the seed. The kind was 
received through the hands of French cultivators 
in Martinique. 


Dr. De Boissierk’s MANGO.—The following 
description is taken from a manuscript left b 
my predecessor, Mr, H. Prestoe, dated 15th July, 
1869 :—‘‘ "lesb farinaceous-fibrous, but very tender 
— strong mango flavour, with only a dash of the 
turpentine taint; bright orange colour outside as 
well as inside, round, full aud very succulent— 
a first-class mango—little liable to be attacked 
by rot or sourness.’—Trinidad Bulletin, 
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THE ERADICATION OF LANTANA 
SCANDENS. 


A good deal has already appeared on this subject 
in the pages of the Indian Forester. The question 
has, however, been re-opened recently by the Inspector- 
General of Forests, and the conclusions arrived 
at during the year may be of interest to our 
readers. 

In May 190) a suggestion was put forward by the 
Inspector-General to introduce into the country 
some well-chosen natural enemies of the Lantana 
in order to assist in its eradication. 

‘“*The Lantana scandens invasion of Ooorg,’’ wrote 
Mr, Ribbentrop, ‘has become a scourge to the 
country, and is spreading rapidly in other parts of 
Southern India. 

“ Originally, I have heard, introduced by the wife 
of a missionary as a hedge plant, it has taken rapid 
possession of open places in the forests, occupies 
grazing grounds, and threatens cultivation by spread- 
ing over every fallow area, even ata distance from 
the original stock, the seed being probably carried 
by birds. 

“The eradication of the plant, when once it has 
taken possession of the ground, is an expensive 
business. It forms perfectly impenetrable thickets 
in which the sun does not reach the ground and 
nothing can grow. The Lantana takes sole possess- 
ion. Once such thickets have formed, it is said in 
Coorg to be more costly to eradicate them than to 
clear virgin forests. The ryots, looking apon the 
invasion as an unconquerable pest, do nothing to 
help themselves and the evil is naturally spreading. 

“Jn Berar the Forest Department took up the 
eradication of Lantana systematically and with con- 
siderable success. The Municipalities, and lately, I 
hear, the ryots, have followed suit. ~ 

“The first operations were naturally expensive, 
costing, however, but Rs.4 per acre, against Rs. 30 
estimated by the Commissioner of Coorg, where, 
however, it is to be said, the evil has taken a much 
longer and greater hold of the country. In Berar 
we have not succeeded in eradicating the plant; but 
at a cost of Rupees 30—50 per sauare mile, which 
is decreasing year by vear, we keep it under sufficient 
subjugation to render it pactically harmless. A 
pre-considered plan for the work and a careful and 
steady adherence to it are, however, a sine quanon. 

‘Dr, Watt, when in Coorg, was consulted by the 
Commissioner, and he advised that enquiries should 
be made in South America (but Mexico I think it 
is), whence the plant originally came, what its 
enemies were in its own country and to import them, 
This plan was considered fantastic and was not 
acted up to and I think nothing else was done 
either. I am of opinion that a possibility of success 
underlies Dr. Watt’splan, and I would advise that 
in the first instance enquiries in this direction should 
be made from the Kew authorities, who are in touch 
with the botanists of the world. 

“Tt may be possible, that somebody would have 
to be deputed to the original home of the Lantana 
to study the question locally, but even that would 
be but a small matter in comparison with the 
object in hand. 

That it is feasible however, to keep the Lantana 
within reasonable bounds, without introducing: its 
enemies into this country, by unremitting attention 
towards its destruction, at a considerable cost it is 
true—but nothing compared with the estimate ofthe 
Commissioner of Coorg—has been proved in the 
Ellichpur district in Berar, where the plague assumed 
the most threatening appearance; and this might be 
pointed out to the Coorg authorities.” 

This view of the matter did not, -however, re- 
commend itself to Major Prain, the Director of the 
Botanical Survey of India, who wrote as follows :— 

“Tam not favourably impressed by the proposal 
to depute an officer to America to learn what the 
patural enemies of Lantana in its original habitat 
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are. There are two well-known enemies of Lantana: 
both of them, as cures, are worse than the disease. 

* One of its enemies is a Sunflower (7%thonia), 
which is becoming naturalized in many parts of India. 
It is found in Ceylon that where this runs wild it 
kills out and replaces Lantana. So different is the 
point of view that Ceylon planters look upon Lantana 
as a ‘blessing’ and think nothing has done so much 
as it has to renovate abandoned coffee land. The 
Sunflower they find, when re-clearing, to be more 
difficult to eradicate than Lantana is, and they_be- 
lieve that in place of renovating the soil the Sun- 
flower greatly exhausts it. 

‘The other enemy is fortunately not yet very 
well known in India. This enemy is a scale-bug 
(Orthezia insignis) originally discovered at Kew, where 
it was causing damage in the plant houses It was 
noticed in Ceylon in 1893 or thereabouts, and was 
supposed to have been introduced from Kew, because 
it was first observed in the Royal Gardens at Pera: 
deniya, to which place plants are often sent from 
Kew. But this is not clear to me, because the pest 
is also known, and gives trouble, in Natal, It was 
first noticed on Lantana in June 1898. By August 
1898 it had spread, still on Lantana, with alarming 
rapidity, completely destroying, so it is asserted, 
the patches of Lantana it attacked. 

‘““This Orthezia is one of the most destructive 
scale-bugs known. It by no means confines its 
attention to Lantana, but attacks, and is equally 
destructive to, many other species. When it is 
known that these include Tea; Coffee, both Arabian 
and Liberian; Cinchona; the Orange and all the 
other species of Citrws; Capsicums ; and the Tomato, 
it will be seen that the alarm with which it suddens 
appearance on Lantana was viewed in Ceylon was a 
well-founded alarm, and it will be granted that the 
Government of Ceylon and the planting community 
there were justified in immediately taking the most 
drastic steps to stamp it out. 

‘“*Among the enemies of ZLantana in its native 
country this or some similar pest may be numbered. 
It may well be that in its natural environment such 
a pest may cause no trouble, But remedies of this 
kind are apt to prove double-edged weapons, because 
there is no possibility of saying that in the new 
environment to which they are brought these will 
not get as completely out of hand as Lantana itself. 

‘* As regards the methods detailed in the attached 
correspondence for dealing with the plant, I have 
little to say. I note that the cost of clearing land 
of Lantana in Berar is given at Rs, 15-8 per acre. 
This is interesting, because it agrees so well with 
the estimate given for Ceylon during a controversy 
that arose there so far back as 1881. It was found 
in Ceylon that land under Lantana for 12 years or 
more, and therefore as thickly covered with the 
shrub as it was possible to be, could be cleared by 
contract, the contractor cutting it down, uprooting 
every plant and burning the roots and stems, for 
Rs.15 per acre. I find it stated that at present 
the plan used in Ceylon is to uproot the Lantana 
by bullock teams, and that the method is easy and 
effective. Its cost I have not seen noted. 

‘‘In Honolulu, where the experience has . been 
exactly that of India and Ceylon, it is usually only 
the small plants that are uprooted. Large plants 
of Lantanahave their stems cut across close to the 
ground and kerosine is then poured on the cut 
i Aa se This is said effectively to prevent any further 
rowth.’ 

S As to the steps taken at Chikalda in the Berars, 
mention of which is made in Major Prain’s letter, 
Mr. Cecil Bagshawe, Conservator of Forests, gives an 
interesting account, 
Lantana (scandens) clearance in the Station of Chikalda 
and the Melghat TZaluq, EHllichpur District, Berar, 
1894-95 to 1899-1900. 

It seems well to describe the position of the 
Chikalda station and the Melghat hill, where the 
work was carried out 
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1. Chikalda is on a plateau 3,600 feet above sea-level 
with more or less precipituous, dry ‘and rocky slopes 
to the south, andon the north ravines with easy 
slopes and good, fairly moist soil, interspersed with 
steep and precipitous ground. Oa the north there 
are perennial streams;to the south torrent beds 
with waterfalls during the rainy season. 

2. The Melghat ‘aluq* includes a southern 
extension of the Satpura range, is hilly throughout 
aud varies in elevation from 600’ to 4,000’ above 
sea level. 

The Tapti river and many of its tributaries rise 
inthe Melghat and fall into the Indian Ocean, 
while the source of a main tributary of the Godavery 
is also within its limits, so that it forms a hilly 
well-watered part of the backbone of India. 

The average rainfall is 73,!" which falls mainly 
from June to September; but the south-east and 
north-east monsoons sometimes give heavy showers 
in the autumn and winter. 

3. Lantana was introduced into Chikalda about 
1865, and was largely planted out for hedges. It 
flowers, fruits and the seeds germinate within a period 
of some five months andthe plants grow freely from 
cuttings. Lantana was not recognised as a pest until 
about 1889, when it had overgrown the ravines, was 
Spreading on the plateaux and even growing on the 
steep southern slopes. 

In 1893, when the health of Chikalda and appa- 
rently any reproduction of valuable forest growth in 
the vicinity was endangered, the general eradication 
of Lantana was decided on. 

4, To facilitate systematic working, the infested 
areas of the taluq were classed as— 


(a) Very dense growth, including heavy hedges 
several miles in length and masses of Lantana 
matted into forest growth in the ravines 
where it sometimes climbed to the tops of 
trees 30—40 feet high. : 

(b) Dense growth scattered over extensive areas, 
but generally more accessible and easily des- 
troyed than the (a) area in and near Chikalda.- 

(c) Scattered plots, dense in places, but easy of 
removal and in connection with which the 
chic expenditure was incurred in finding the 
plots. 


The method adopted was to cut downf and 
thoroughly root upthe plants, haul them to open 
spaces, and theredestroy with fire, Rootlets left in 
the ground, it was found, did not shoot up, but 
plants and branches left lying on good soil readily 
took root. 

This operation wascalled ‘clearing ” and embraced 
the 1st year’s workin each area dealt with. 

In the 2nd year the areas were systematically gone 
over and all seedings etc., dug up, the operation being 
called the ‘‘1st cleaning.” In the case of dense 
areas cleared, the following rains brought up a most 
complete crop of seedlings, which by August attained 
a height of 2—3 feet and flowered. 

In the 3rd year seedlings were less plentiful, 
but the growth from 2nd year seedlings, broken off 
inthe course of extraction in the 2nd year, gave 
much trouble and another systematic 2nd cleaning 
was made. In areas of very dense growth a 3rd 
cleaning was necessary. 

Subsequent operations were called ‘“‘scouring,” to 
Carry out which gangs of weeders in lines in open 
order were taken rapidly over the areas, »nce at the 
beginning and if possible, again at the close of the 
rains. 

6. It is evident that the cost of the operations 
described cannot be correctly given by means of the 


* Avea 1,650 equare miles, and Chikalda, which is in 
tie South-East of the taluq being about 77°30° HE, and 
25:30° N. 

+ Mechanical arrangements for hauling out with 
blocks and tackle were {ried, and failed on score of 
expense, . e 
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average cost per acre for the whole aea, and it ig 
therefore given by classes :— 
(a) Areas (b) Dense 
of very butmore (¢) Scat- 
dense scattered tered 
growth. growth, Browih. 
R. a: p: R. a, p- 'o Bs 
CLEARING: e i Set 
Per acre an ih bey Hey () 012 ha 0 110 
Persqr. mile... 7,280 0 0 483 5 4 73 5 4 
1st CLEANING : 
Per acre ae 0105 08 0 00 9 
Per sqr. mile... 420 0 0 120 0 O 30 0 0 
2ND CLEANING: 
Per acre a3 0 27a 009 oo" 2 
Per sqr. mile... 96 10 8 30 0 0 30 0 C 
3RD CLEANING; 
Per acre D225 — i 
Persqr. mile .. 96 10 8 = ee 


The cost of scouring cannot be given per ac 
from 1900-1 about R1,000 a year is Pons es ore laut 
ing over the whole taluq in areas formerly infested, and 
destroying any plots that have been previously over- 
looked. ‘This charge will fall steadily from year to 
year, but the work must be continued for many 
years or until the destruction of Lantana at sight has 
become a custom. 

The cost of clearing and cleaning operations may 
seem high, but it is difficult to vividly describe the 
labour of digging and removing dense masses of prickly 
Lantana from narrow ravines and wooded hillsidee, 
_ 7. Taking the whole Melghat (1,650 square miles) 
into account, R24,896 have been spent during the 
six years 1894-95 to 1899-1900. Acres 32,135-50— 
Square miles, covered with Lantana, were cleared at 
a cost of R8,461 or R169 per square mile, whiie 
R16,435 were spent on cleaning aud scouring. The 
average cost of cleaning isput at R54 per square 
mile, but the cost of the two operations cannot be 
given separately. It may be said that the eradci- 
cation of Lantana has been most successfully carried 
out; the plant is rare in Chikalda, and has to be 
searched for in other parts ofthetalug. Still watch- 
ful care is needed to prevent the scattered plants 
spreading. 

8. When work was started in the Melghat, the 
extirpation of the plant throughout Berur wis also 
aimed at, and a clearance started with fair success 
in all districts. It may, however, be said that the 
growth of Lantana is generally only luxuriant in 
Berar in hilly districts; 1,400 feet and upwaards in 
elevation, and in places with fair soil and moisture. 


ee 


PRUNING THE ToMATO.—When the fruit-bud 
appears we want to look out for suckers, which 
must be piucked off as fast as they appear. Keep 
in mind a straight, upright stalk, instead of the 
usual crawling vine we so often see. When the 
young fruit begins to form, put a stake about 
4 feet long down on the opposite side of the 
fruit-bud, tie a cotton string around the tomato 
stalk immediately under the fruit-bud, leaving 
the cord loose, and then to stake, repeating this 
as the fruit-buds appear. This holds the plant 
firmly and causes it to grow straight and grace- 
ful, instead of falling all over the garden. Keep 
the suckers off by all means. When from four 
to eight fruit-buds appear, according to the 
fertility of the soil, top the plant, and you wiil 
have a magnificent crop of tomatoes, whereas if 
you Jet them go to vine you will have but very 
few. If they fail to ripen, a few leaves cut from 
the lower part of the stalk to admit the air will 
hasten if. Keep the suckers down, and the fruit 
will continue to ripen a long time if they have 
water and attention.—Quecnsland Agricultural 
Journal, ; : 
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ANTIMALARIA CAMPAIGN. 


The Roman correspondent of the Lancet has sent 
the following account of the systematic action of 
Italian physiologists in experimenting on the bites 
of mosquitoes at the cause of malaria 


The strenuous efforts now being put forth in Italy 
to combat malaria and tuberculossis make it neces- 
sary to return frequently to these topics in order to 
follow the progress of the campaign against them. 
In regard to malaria the Academia det Lincet pub- 
lishes the first report of the experiments undertaken 
by Professor Grassi and others along the Battipaglia- 
Reggio line of railway from San Nicola Varco to 
Albanella, over a distance of some eight miles. 
The objects aimed at were two: (1) to prove that 
malaria can be contracted only through the bites of 
anopheles; and (2) to find means of overcoming the 
practical difficulties that stand in the way of an 
efficient prophylaxis. Altogether 104 persons, in- 
cluding 38 children under 10 years of age, were 
kept under observation, all of them being railway 
employes with their respective families, living at the 
two stations andin various houses, 10 in number, 
along the line. The locality chosen, the Plain of 
Capaccio, isamong the most unhealthy in all Italy. 
The persons selected for the experiment had all been 
examined during the non-malarial season—that is 
to say, before the anopheles had become infected 
—and those found to be malarious had been treated 
with quinine. ‘I'he preventive measures adopted 
were the protection of the houses from the entrance 
of mosquitoes by wire gauze over the windows and 
the wearing by any persons obliged to be on duty 
outside after sunset or during the night of a simple 
veil attached round the hat with elastic, and of 
thick cotton gloves with tight sleeves. All who 
could went indoors at sunset and did not come out 
again till after sunrise. It was found very difficult, 
especially at first, to induce the people to observe 
these simple precautions in the efficacy of which 
they had no faith, but, nevertheless, of the 104 in- 
dividuals experimented upon, excepting three cases 
of relapses which had escaped the previous treat- 
ment by quinine, not one has so far been attacked 
by malaria. This is very fortunate, for in spite of 
all precautions some anopheles succeeded in inflict- 
ing their bites, and although the proportion of in- 
fected insects is small(l per cent.) one of these 
latter might easily have found its way into a house 
and inoculated some of the inmates. The better 
to supervise the experiment Professor Grassi spent 
three days a week on his field of operations, sleep- 
ing at the station of Albanella with open windows 
(covered, of course, with the wire gauze), and the 
same was done, though forshorter periods by Dr. 
Martirano and Dr, Blessich who assisted him. 
While the subjects of the experiment thus enjoyed 
a complete immunity from malarial fever the other 
inhabitants of the same locality, who may be re- 
garded as so many control subjects, not having 
been protected in any way against the anopheles, 
fared very differently, having, it is stated, been all 
attacked, even those living under otherwise superior 
conditions. Other similar experiments have been 
carzied out by Di Mattei in the Val Savoja* and 


by Dr. Fermi and Dr. Tonsini on the Island. of 
Asinara,t near Sardinia. The former place is 
exceedingly malarious, and the mosquitors re 


numerous ; nevertheless, by the aid of wire ¢ uze 
over the windows of the house, and the use cf cil 
of turpentine on the hands and faces of the five 
jnmates who carried out the experiment, the mos- 
quitees were kept away, and no case of malaria 
occurred during a period of four months. Hlse- 
Where in the locality malaria was raging. In Asinara 
the conditions are peculiarly favourable for testing 
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the practicability of entirely ridding a ‘given area 
of malaria by destroying the mosquitoes infesting it, 
Dr. Fermi and Dr. Tonsini, by destroying the larva 
with petroleum, and the adult mosquitoes by means 
of pyrethrum, chrysanthemum, valerian, and zanzo- 
lina, succeeded in exterminating anopheles in the 
island, and greatly diminishing the number of 
culex pipiens. Atthe same time use was made of 
wire gauze over the windows of the houses to 
protect the inhabitants from being bitten, with 
the result that no fresh case of malaria occurred 
inthe island, althovgh in the previous year 40 per- 
sons had contracted the disease there. The experi- 
ment was carried out last year from June to 
November, and is being oontinued this scason. 


The last number of Wature -also contains a notice 
of the work of Dr. L. Sambon and Dr. G. C. Low, “6f 
the London School of Tropical Medicine, in a part 
of the Roman Campagna, near Ostia, where scarcely 
a person- spends a night without contracting a 
malarial fever of a virnlent type. No quinine or 
other drug was to be taken as a _ precautionary 
measure, but the investigators were to live in a 
mosquito-proof hut from an hour before sunset to 
an hour aftersunrise, so as to avoid being bitten 
by mosquitoes, which only feed during the night. 
The experiment was planned to test the reality of 
the connection between malaria and mosquitoes, 
and the British Medical Jownal reports that it has 
been most successful. On September 13, Prof, Grassi 


visited the residence of the investigators with 
several other men of science, and gave his testi- 
mony as to the value of the experiment in the 


following telegram to Dr. Manson :—‘: Assembled in 
British mosquito-proof hut, having verified perfect 
health experimenters amongst malarial stricken in- 
habitants, I salute Manson who first formulated 
mosquito malarial theory.—Grassi,” So far as_ the 
experiment has gone, therefore, the result is entirely 
satisfactory, and affords the strongest support tothe 
mosquito theory of malaria. Additional evidence is 
given by Dr. Elliott, a member of the Liverpool 
expedition sent to Nigeria some time ago to investi- 
gate the subject of malaria fever, who has recently 
returned to this country. He reports that the mem- 
bers of the expedition have been perfectly well, 
although they have spent four months in some of 
the most malarious spots. ‘They lived practically 
amongst marshes and other places hitherto supposed 
to be the most deadly, and they attribute their im- 
munity to the careful use of mosquito nets at night. 

Another experiment arranged in connection with 
the malarial investigation in the Campagna is des- 
cribed in the British Medical Journal. Drs. Sambon 
and Low have shown that by avoiding mosquitoes 
they avoid malaria; but this is, after all, only 
negative evidence, and its full value can only be 
appreciated in connection with the actual production 
of malaria in a healthy person in this country. by 
the bites of mosquitoes containing the germs of the 
disease. The evidenceis now forthcoming. A con- 
signment of mosquitoes which had been fed onthe 
blood of a sufferer from malaria in Rome, under the 
direction of Prof. Bastianelli, was received ‘in 
London early in July. A son of Dr.. Manson, who 
offered himself as a subject for experiment, allowed 
himself to be bitten by these insects, and, though 
he has never been in a malarious country since he 
was a child, heis now suffering from well-marked 
malarial infection of double tertian type, and micro- 
scopical examination shows the presence of numerous 
parasites in his blood. Full details of the experi- 
ments will be publishedin due course ; meanwhile, 
they must be regarded as affording the most. strik- 
ing confirmation of malaria by mosquito bites that 
has yet been obtained. 


The number of the Lancet for September 29th 
also contains a paper by Dr. Patrick Manson on 
‘‘Hixperimental Proof of the Mosquito Malaria 


Theory.” —Journal of the Society of Arts. 
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THE CHEAPEST FORM OF NITROGEN. 


One of the best authorities on the value and 
action of sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
goda on certain crops, Professor Warrington, 
writes to the quarterly Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, England, as follows :— 


NITRATE BEST FOR LIMEY SOIL. 


On land containing no carbonate of calcium 
(or, in other words, lime), sulphate of ammonium 
cannot be profitably used as a manure, though 
nitrate of soda may. 

2, On land containing a large amount of 
carbon:.te of calcium (lime) sulphate of ammonium 
will seldom give its best result if applied as a 
top-dressing. On such land the proper course is 
to cover the manure with soil by the plough, 
and harrow it immediately after being distributed 
over the surface. ‘ 

3. Though sulphate of ammonium may often 

be successfully used as a top-dressing upon ordi- 
nary land, it gives its best return when it is 
loughed or harrowed in before sowing the seed. 
it is thus speciatly suitable for application to 
apriag corn and potatoes. _ . 

4, Ammonium salts do not become available 
as plant food till they have become converted 
into nitrate of calcium. ‘This nitrification will 
not take place in a dry soil, but in most arable 
soils it will speedily occur in showery weather. 

5, Nitrate of sodium, being immediately avail- 
able as plant food, and distributing itself in the 
soil more rapidly than the nitrate of calcium 
arising from the nitrification of sulphate of 
ammonium, this manure is generally more suit- 
able for use as top-dressings to growing crops 
and for late applications. 


SULPHATE HAS MORE GRADUL EFFECT. 


6. The effect of sulphate of ammonium is 
always more gradual than that of nitrate of sodium, 
and is especially prolonged in soils containing 
little lime, and in oid grass land, or when 
associated with organic manures. This implies 
a more gradual or a longer continuance of growth 
in the crep receiving it, and results in some 
cases in a better quality of produce. 

7. The character of the climate or season 
frequently determines whether nitrate of sodium 
or sulphate of ammonium will be the more pro- 
fitasle manure. In a dry season nitrate of 
sodium always gives a better return for the same 
quantity of nitrogen applied, while in a wet summer 
the advantage is frequently with the ammonium 
salt. This influence of climate is most clearly 
geen in the case of cereal crops, or on grass 
land; it is less perceived in the case ef crops, 
like potatoes and mangels, which have a long 
period of growth. : : 

g. The greater crop frequently given by nitrate 
of sodium is in part due to the soda which it 
supplies, the soda acting beneficially both in the 
soil and in the plant. 


PRODUCE YIELDED. 


9, The produce yielded by sulphate of am- 
monium is more dependent on the presence in 
the soil of an abundant supply of cinereal plant 
food than is the case when nitrate of sodium 
is employed. Kainit is an excellent addition to 
sulphate of ammonium. ; 

10. On an average of ten series of field ex- 
periments with cereal crops, continyed throughout 
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many years; in which equal quantities of nitrogen 
in the forms of nitrate of sodiurh and ammonium 
salts were applied to soils -well supplied with 
potash, soda, and phosphates, the average return 
in corn was 93 by ammonium salts for 100 by 
nitrate of sodium, and in straw 79 by ammonia 
for 100 by nitrate. The return in corn is thus 
not very different by two mannres, but the re- 
4urn in straw is considerably larger when nitrate 
of sodium is used. The quality of the corn wae 
a Uibhle getter where ammonium salts had been 
employed. 
SOME FIELD EXPERIMENTS. 


11. In three series of field experiments on grass 
hay, conducted in the manner thus described, 
the average return by ammoninm salts was 85 
per cent. of that given by nitrate of sodium, 
when the first cutting of hay was alone considered. 
When the second cutting of hay was included, 
the return by ammonium salts was in two series 
of experiments 88 per cent. of that given by the 
nitrate. 

12. In the first ten years of the Rothamsted 
experiments with potatoes, the produce by am- 
monium salts was on an average fully equal 
to that yielded by nitrate of sodium. No dung 
was used, but alkali salts and superphosphate 
were applied. 

13. The weight of mangel roots yielded by 
ammonium salts during seventeen years at 
Rothamsted was on an average only 76 per cent. 
of that yielded by nitrate of sodium, but when 
the superior quality of the roots grown by am- 
monium salts is taken into account, the return 
by the ammonia is probably 82 per cent. of 
that given by the nitrate. No dung was used, 
but alkaki salts and superphosphate were applied. 


FARM EXPERIMENTS IN SCOTLAND, 


14, The farm experiments made on turnips in 
Scotland and the north of England, with small 
quantites of sulphate of ammonium and nitrate 
of sodium generally do not show any consider- 
able difference in the effect of these two manures. 

15. Sulphate of ammonium of average quality 
will contain 244 per cent. of ammonia. Nitrate 
of sodium of 95 per ceut. purity will contain 
nitrogen equivalent to 19 percent. of ammonia; 
19 1b. of sulphate of ammonium will thus supply 
as much nitrogen as 244 lb. of nitrate of sodium. 

16. If the nitrogen in the two manures pro- 
duced the same effect on crops, their money 
value would be determined simply by their con- 
tents in nitrogen. Thus when nitrate of sodinm 
was £8 a ton, sulphate of ammonium would be 
worlh £10 6s. Under various circuinstances already 
described, the nitrogen in sulphate of ammonium 
is sometimes as effective as vuhat in nitrate of 
sodium, and sometimes gives a smaller return. 
—Queensland Agricultural Journal. 
st 


“FOXY COFFEE.” 


To Editor “ Planting Opinion,” 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. P. G. Tipping’s 
query re ‘‘ Foxy Coffee” in your impression of 
the 5th instant, I think he will find the follow- 
ing information of some use. Speaking on the 
subject at the U. P. A. S. I. Me-ting in 1899, 
Mr. Graham Anderson, C.I.E., sai:t :—‘ This term 
(‘‘foxy”) denotes a reddy-brown. appearance of 
the seed caused by the adhesion of the silver 
skin into which the colouring matter contained 
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in the outer skin and fruity portion of the cherry 
has infiltrated. This appearance is undoubted 
evidence of the fruit having been picked when 
quite ripe (italics mine); and nearly all really 
good, cherry-dried coffee, which is so _ highly 
esteemed in France, is thus indelibly marked. 
The quality of the coffee is inno way injured, 
the stain being superficial and confined to the 
silver skin, which can easily be scraped off 
with a penknife. If roasted carefully, the aroma 
will be found excellent, which is another proof 
of maturity. If a quantity of ripe coffee fruit is 
heaped, or kept in a cistern, fermentation will 
take place, and the red colouring of the skin 
and fruity portions will sink into the gummy 
substance surrounding the  ‘* parchment,” pre- 
cisely in the same way that aniline ink pene- 
trates the gelatine slab used for copying letters. 
If prompt measures are not adopted, not only 
will the parchment be permanently discoloured, 
but the silver skin below will be stained and 
firmly gummed onto the seed. If observed in 
time, the remedy consists of getting the fruit 
pulped as soon as possible ;in closely watching 
the subsequent fermentation, and having the 
parchment thoroughly washed as soon as_ the 
gum has changed into a state in which 1t can 


be acted upon by water. In warm, rainy 
weather similar changes occur in very ripe 
cherry before it is picked from the trees. Some 


pulpers do not work satisfactorily and allow a 
large quantity of skins and half-pulped cherry 
to pass into the cistern along with the parch- 
ment. If these are not pronerly separated, before 
fermentation takes place the seeds they contain 
- will be moreor less foxy. The ripest richest and 
most succulent fruit is always the first to suffer 
in this way, or from any delay occurring in 
* picking, pulping or preparation.” 
Last s2ason, in his desire to 
quality of his coffee, a proprietor hereabouts 
allowed his coffee to get dead, or purple, ripe 
on the trees before pickingit, and to his thun- 
dering surprise, it was reported on from the 
“Coast as foxy. Now his coffee had never before 
been reported on as foxy. His surprise was even 
greater when he was told that the ‘‘foxiness ” 
had probably been produced by his allowing the 
‘fruib to become over-ripe on the trees before 
gathering it. On the other hand, on a neigh- 
bouring estate, the coffee, which had previously 
to last season been nearly always pronounced 
foxy, was that season singularly free of ‘‘ foxi- 
ness.” This was attributed to a uniformity of 
shade over the place which seems to have been 
attained for the first time in 1898-99; but the 
“‘ trick’? seems to have been done by washing 
the coffee twelve hours after pulping it, the 
-pulp-house having a position facing south-west, 
and the aspect of the estate being throughout 
nearly the same. 
The obvious precautions which suggest. them- 
selves from the foregoing are— 2 


enhance the 


(1) To avoid, as far as_ possible, allowing 
the berries to become dead, or purple, ripe on 
the trees. They should be picked as uniformly 
red-ripe as possible. A spot of green on the out- 
side pulp will make no difference, the bean 
being nearly always matured before the pericarp 
has been fully coloured, 

(2) To pulp the coffee as 
in as possible, The operations 
measuring might go on 


soon after taking 
0 of pulping and 
simultaneously. Some 
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power more expeditious than 
desirable in this connection. 

(3) To pulp as cleanly as possible. If pul- 
pers are not working satisfactorily, this must be 
dore with the aid of a sieve, the skins and 
half-pulped cherry being passed through the 
pulpers a second time. 

(4) To wash the coffee as soon as the muzil- 
age is ready to be acted on by water. This can 
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cattle-power is 


be determined by experiment. For the rest, 
trust in Providence. I trust that this small 
contribution on the question will promote a 


healthy discussion which will lead to the eluci- 
dation of a subject which there is no gainsay - 
ing is of great importance to the planting in- 
dustry.—H. G. R. ‘ 
——__.¢—__. 


COFFEE SUBSTITUTE. 


Read the following letter from Dr. G. Watt, 
Reporter on Economic Products to the Govern- 
ment of India, dated Caleutta, 14th June, 1900, 
In answer to our query about the value and 
analysis of Spermacoce hispida seeds sent :— 
*‘T have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter No. 899, dated the* 25th May, 
1900. In reply I beg to say the question was 
referred to Mr, D. Hooper, F.Lc.. F.C.S,, who 
reports “that the seeds of Spermacoce hispida 
have the same shape as coffee berries, but are 
brown in colour and much smaller, 4x1-12 inch: 
The seeds were powdered and analysed with the 
following results:—They contained a thick 
greenish oil dissolved by ether; a quantity of~ 
astringent matter givinga greenish colour with 
iron saltf; a bitter principle soluble in alcohol 
having the re-actions of an alkaloid; a colouring 
matter giving an orange solution with alkalis; 
mucilaginous and albuminous matter soluble in 
water, The moisture of the seeds amounted to 
10°75 per cent. und the ash 67 per cent. These 
seeds contain similar constituents to Coffee and 
afford a substance of similar odour when 1oasted 
over a fire, They appear to have nourishing and 
stimulating properties different to other seeds 
offered as substitutes for Coffee. Their commer- 
cial use depends upon the abundance of the 
plant and the labour of collecting the seeds,” 
Madras Agri-Horticultural Society. 


—_——:. 
BANANA DISEASE. 


The disease, which has been so prominent a 
feature among the banana family in Trinidad 
appeared at the St. Clair Station experiment 
during of the first year of cultivation, and many 
plants were killed out by it. This disease ig 
caused by a species of fungi known as Maras- 
mus semiustus, which attacks- the older leaves 
eventually causing the whole stem and fruit to 
decay. From the fact of some plants growing 
in soil which was of a rich character not succumb. 
ing to the disease and developing their fruit in 
perfection it was inferred that the growth and 
spread of this disease was in a great measure 
due to the want. of proper manurial: constituents 
in the soil, in which they were growing. 

To test this view of the case, a parcel of land 
was especially prepared by heavy manuring, and 
suckers from diseased roots were planted therein, 
The result has been a growth as good a: couid 
be wished, and although the fungus can |: -cen 
to be present, it is not able to fight agaius.: and 
overcome the ‘‘vegetative vigour” of the plants 
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under these conditions. These results seem to 
point to the supposition that the fungus is itself 
really only a saprophyte, (#.é.,) living usually upon 
dead material, but at the same time one able, 
under conditions of impoverished growth, to 
attack and destroy living vegetable growths which 
have been weakened by starvation or other causes, 
as is probably the case with the cane fungus 
Trichospheria Sachari in abnormal seasons, and 
in unsuitable or impoverished lands or where the 
constitution of the growing plants have been 
weakened by other causes.—Trinidad Bulletin. 


————E 


CHILE PEPPER CULTURE. 


Mr. J. B. Neff, of Anaheim, California, dis- 
courses on chile pepper culture in the Californian 
Cultivator, on the basis of his own experience 
as a successful producer of hot stuff :— 


How Plants are Grown.—A hot bed is made 
by excavating about 16 inches deep; fill in to 
within 4 inches of the top with damp stable 
manure, trampling down vrey solidly. Spread 
about 4 inches of sandy loam over the manure. 
The seed is sown quite thickly over the loam, 
and then about 4-inch of loose sandy soil placed 
evenly over it, and all kept damp. When the 
‘plants have two or three leaves, thin to 14 inches 
apart each way. The plants must be watered 
while in the hotebed by sprinkiing. Greab care 
should be taken to protect from frost. 


Soil and Preparation.—Rich sandy soil is 
the best for the chile pepper. It should be 
ploughed cleeply, and be put in a state of thorough 
cultivation. Kidges should be made 3 feet apart, 
and the plants set 24 feet apart on the ridges. 
All plants must be on a water line, and to get 
this the ridges should be made, water run down 
the furrows, and the plants placed about 2 inches 
above the water-mark. This insures every plant 
receiving water when irrigated, Plant as soon 
as danger from frost is pasc. 


Cultivation —Frequent cultivation is necessary 
until the plants get too large to allow of a 
cultivator and horse passing between the rows, 
All weeds must be pulled out. When the plants 
are set as before noted, all the ridges will be on 
one side. This must be worked down with a 
cultivator, and then a plough used to throw 
earth on either side of the furrow, so that the plants 
will be midway on the ridge. 


Irrigation.—While the plants are small water 
will be needed about once in twenty days, but 
as they get larger it will be needed as often 
as once a week, though only in small quantities. 
The plants seems to have nu deep roots, conse- 
quently the surface soil must be kept damp. 


Picking.—The field should be gone over about 
once a week after the peppers begin to ripen, 
all that are fully ripe being taken off. Great 
care mast be exercised to pick all the stem with 
the pepper. They should be allowed to lie in the 
sun one day after being picked in order to 
toughen the stems and prevent them breaking 
during the process of curing. 

Stringing.—The common method is to cut 
strings of strong smooth twine 8} feet long. Draw 
this through a needle about 12 inches long, which 
is often made of a bicycle spoke. Peppers having 
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any breaks or blemishes must be thrown away, 
as they would decay before drying properly. Of 
course, where an evaporator is uSed these can 
be saved. After the strings are full and tied 
they are hung on nails driven into a rough pole 
or other framework standing about 6 feet from 
the ground, and left until dry; or if shelter is 
available they may be moved before becoming 
fully dry and hung closely together until such 
shelter, but where there is a free circulation of 
air. : 

Evaporating._-Many growers prefer evapora- 
ting instead ot drying. The evaporators used are 
of various designs and sizes, but they should be 
large enough when the peppers are dried on 
strings to hold not less than 500 strings. The 
usual plan is to have a furnace with several 
turns of 8 to 10 inch pipe in the basement, the 
peppers being placed in the second storey over 
a very open floor and with good ventilation. The 
temperature must be kept at 110 degrees Fahr., 
and in this way the house can be refilled about 
every four days. 


Yield and price.—Both of these, of course, vary 
with the season, soil. and water supply. Two 
hundred and fifty strings of 51b. each is called 
a paying crop, but with all conditions favour- 
able, including a late, warm season, as high as 
400 strings, or even 2,400 lb. per acre, of dried 
peppers may be grown. Prices range from 35 to 
75 cents. per string if sun-dried, and 74 to 12% 
cents. per lb. if evaporated.—Queensland Agri- 
cultural Journal. 


—_—___—____—__ 


A NEW VEGETABLE. 


A new vegetable, and one that promises to be 
a great acquisition, says the Australasian, is the 
asparagus pea, introduced into Victoria by Lord 
Hopetoun. It is extremely prolific, and most 
people wonld pronounce it a delicious vegetable 
when properly prepared, combining, as it does, 
the pronounced flavour of asparagus with the 
delicate suggestion of the table pea. The method 
of culture is that of the ordinary pea, and the 
particulars as to price of seed, &c., can be obtained 
from Messrs. Adamson and Son. Amongst other 
places where it can be seen in full profusion is 
the Leengatha Labour Colony, and the head 
gardener there states that it is suited to all 
classes of climate, thriving almost equally well 
with or without watering. The plant is of a 
prostrate nature, branching much hke a rock 
melon, and spreading nearly two feet. Stem 
prostrate, leaves trifoliates leaflets spatulate 
ovate, an inch in length, two stipules ovate, 
flower axillary, and of a scarlet red and purple, 
giving the appearance of a field of red clover. 
Pod square, with fringe on each side, 2in. to 4in, 
long, containing six to ten small peas. The pod 
is cooked and eaten with the fingers, after the 
manner of asparagus. With reference to the 
above, Mr. Wicken of the Department of Agri- 
culture, to whom the matter was referred, said : — 
“‘T have grown this for several years. When I 
came over here last March I brought a small 
quantity of this seed and sent some to Subiaco 
for trial, and some to Drakesbrook. They both 
came up, but that at Subiaco has not done very 
well, while that at Drakesbrook was not suffi- 
ciently forward to report on at my last visit,” 
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THE PLANTING OF MANGO GROVES. 


The following brief account of the method 
employed in Thana, Bombay Presidency, for the 
planting up of open spaces with mango grafts, 
may interest some of your readers, who have 
not had experience in such planting. 

Pits 4.x 4’ are dug and left open for three or 
four days. Grass and dead leaves are then placed 
in the pits and burnt so as to destroy the roots 
of any other trees that may happen to be there. 

Fresh earth from the margin and bed of dried- 

up tanks, and from cultivated rice tields is brought 
and the pits are then filled up, each with an 
alternate layer of tank-earth and field-earth. The 
sites of the pits are well watered daily for about 
8 or 9 days. 
' The mango grafts are brought growing in 
earthenware pots. Holes 1 to 14 feet deep are 
prepared in the sites of the old pits and in them 
the grafts are inserted. But betore insertion a 
little fresh earth from the spoil bank above is 
thrown into the holes to render them shallower 
and a layer of cowdung ashes is spread over this. 
Itis needless, perhaps, to remark that the earthen- 
ware pots in which the grafts exist are broken and 
that the resulting ball of earth surrounding the 
roots is inserted in the holes. 

More earth is then thrown into the holes and 
carefully arranged with the hands around the 
ball ot earth surrounding the roots. Then a 
second layer of cowdung ashes is applied, and 
over this another layer of earth. When the holes 
are completely filled, a third layer of cowdung 
ashes is placed at the surface surrounding the 
stem, and the ground is well watered. 

The graft is now established and the grafted 
portion of the plant is ox a level with the surface 
soil. In order to induce the plant to grow erect, 
a bamboo support is tied to it. 

One month or 14 months after planting the stock 
is pruned near the summit, and six or eight months 
bite it is cut oft almost down to the point of the 

raft. 

e The three layers of cowdung ashes are applied 
to prevent the roots being attacked by white-ants, 
ete. 

Mr. Jagannath Damajee, an expert in planting 
mango grafts, for he has established over 2,000 plants 
successfully in Thana informs me that when the 
plants are 3 to 5 years old, a layer of salt, about 
an inch or two deep, should be placed 10und the 
stem, commencing at a radius of about 14 feet 
from it—to further protect the plants from 
insects” attacks. ; 

He forms mounds of earth round the stems 
during the rains at this age of the plants and 
removes them (the mounds) in the hot weather.— 
G. M. R.—Indian Forester. ° 


—_—__——_ 
PLANTING NOTES. 


ANIMAL MANURE.—From a series of careful 
experiments which have been made from time to 
time, it has been shown that a well-fed horse 
-produces from 5 to 6 tons of manure per annum 
during the time he is in the stabte. A steer of 
1,000 Ib. produces about 20 tons of manure a 
year. A sheep weighing 6: lb. would produce 
about three-fourths of a ton, and a pig from 2 
to 3 tons of manure yearly, ‘These amounts ine 
clude the necessary bedding to keep the animals 
comfortable—Queensland Agricultural Journal, 
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INDIA-RUBBER IN SIERRA LEONE.—The United 
States Council at Sierra Leone reports favour- 
ably on the local india-rubber industry. He 
states, however, that the native collectors are 
now frequently bleeding the roots of the tree as 
well as the body—a proceeding which is as fatal 
to the tree as to the quality of the rubber. 
—Queensland Agricultural Journal. 

KEEP THEM Busy.—Hens that go in the corner 
and sit down should be put to work. In the 
morning give them about one-third as much food 
as they can eat, so as to have them hungry, Then 
get some leaves, cut straw or dirt, and scatter 
about a tea-spoonful of wheat, corn, and oats 
(mixed) through it, The hens will soon get hungry, 
and finding one grain will hunt for another. That 
is just what you want. Give them nothing until 
night, then feed all they want. Do this every 
day. Keep them hungry during the day, but 
feed them well before going to roost, and they 
will keep well and lay.—Farm and Fireside. 

Frencu Scent Farms.—The flowers mostly cul- 
vated on the French scent farms are the violet, 
the jonquil, and mignonette, which are picked in 
February, March and April, though when the 
winter is mild and rainy, violets begin to flower in 
December. Roses, orange blossom, thyme and 
rosemary are gathered in May and June, tuberose 
and jasminein July and August, lavender in Septem- 
ber, and acacia in October and November, Bat 
the most important crops of flowers are the roses and 
orange blossoms, the others being mostly grown by 
small cultivators inthe rural districts among their 
vines and olives. One of the largest flower farms 
is one at Seillans, about 2,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and 20 miles from the coast, until the 
southern slope of the Alpes-Maritimes.—Australian 
Field. 

A RupBer PLANT FOR TEMPERATE CuLIMES.—In a 
recent lecture at the Paris Academie das Science 
(says Das Handetsmuseum), Messrs, 1 Dybowski and G. 
Frou introduced anew rubber furnishing plant, a 
native of Northern China, which is at present cul- 
tivated with great success at the- Jardin des 
Plantes, the Paris Horticultural Gardens. Up to 
the present time rubber has been extracted from 
trees only, and efforts have been made to accli- 
matise those from the Netherland East Indies in 
the French colonies, bnt unfortunately, without any 
result whatever. This new plant, called Hncomia 
tllinoides, whose fruits contain over 27 per cent. of 
indiarubber, has great economical advantage. It 
can easily be acclimatised and cultivated in countries 
of even a moderate climate.—Queensland <Agricul- 
tural Journal. 

GERMINATING OLIVE SEEDS.—The olive tree is, 
as a rule, propagated by means of truncheons, or 
cuttings, or from the tips of the branches, but 
it may also be grown from the seed, the latter 
being first cracked and well washed. Experiments 
have lately been made in Italy to determine 
the effect of different temperatures of water on 
the germination of the seeds. After removing 
the pericarp from a number of olives the seeds 
of eigbt lots were subjected tor ten minutes to 
the action of water of different temperatures, 
the initial temperature of which varied from 30 
to 100 degrees C. ‘The seeds were then planted, 
and the germinations for seven months were 
tabulated. It appears that the germination of the 
olive seeds was accelerated when they were treated 
with water heated to from 40 to 50 degrees, and 
the maximum was reached at 70 degrees C. 
When the water was hotter than 90 degrees C, 
there was no germination, the seed having been 
killed.—Queensland Agricultural Journah. 


598 THE TROPICAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF OUR COCONUT 
PRODUCTS. 


The Distribution lable compiled by the 
Chamber of Commerce, showing the destina- 
tion of our Exports, is of continuous interest 
to the statistician and the businessman. The 
figures for last year bearing on the products 
of the Coconut palm, are, like those of pre- 
vious years on which we have commented, as 
puzzling in some respects as they are intev- 
esting. There is one circumstance which 
must strike the observer—the wide distribu- 
tion of these products, going, as one or other of 
them does, (several in some cases) direct to 18 
out of 19 countries whose names appear on the 
Export list. And the fact that these coun- 
tries take up practically all that we produce 
every year, and that the result has been 
attained without any special efforts, such as 
have been found necessary in the case of Tea, 
is evidence. that the supply is not outstrip- 
ping the demand, and that the Palm holds 
what may be called a steady market. Our 
remark applies, not only to the older products, 
such as Oil and Poonac, in which business has 
been done with the outside world for gene- 
rations, but also to more recent exports like 
Copra and Coconuts in the shell, and to the 
entirely new industry of Desiccated Coconut 
which already finds its way direct to twelve 
countries, most of which are, probably, centres 
of distribution. The time that the palm takes 
to bear, has, doubtless, been its chief safe- 
guard against the rush which quick returns 
pevenan the case of both Tea and Coffee, 

oth of which of late, have had _ to 
contend with the problem of over-production, 
and the inability of the markets of the world 
to take up all that was being hurried into 


them. 
But to deal with distribution, the United 
Kingdom was our largest customer for Oil— 
having taken 257,655 cwt., or nearly three- 
fifths of the output of last year. In the 
previous year it took only one-half, though 
then too, it was the largest buyer, America 
coming next with more than one-fourth to 
its credit. But last year America took little 
more than one-half of the previous year’s 
purchases, or one-seventh of the total exports, 
and was distanced by India, which claimed 
88,148 cwt. In 1898, however, India stood 
at the top of the list, having taken 125,687 
cwt., against 123,316 cwt. by the mother coun- 
try; while Singapore which has dropped 
off to 6,052 cwt. in the latest returns, stood 
third with 91,893 cwt.! What is the expla- 
nation of these violent oscillations? The 
demands of the United Kingdom and America 
where the Oil is chiefly used for soap-making 
and candles, are believed to be regulated by 
the abundance or scarcity of animal fat 
and the imports of African palm _ oil ; 
but in India and the Far East the Oil is 
largely wanted for food and lighting ; and 
it is a puzzle how they can do with so little 
one year, when so much can be taken off 
another year. Nor do we find, on the as- 
sumption that the Oil taken by Singapore 
is intended for the American market, any 
correspondence in the exports to the two 
countries, : | 
ise 
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In Copra, Russia stands facile princeps, 
having taken 99,620 cwt. out of 362,467 cwt., 
Belgium coming next with 77,988 cwt. and 
Germany third with 65,599 cwt. In 1899, too, 
she stood (more easily) first with nearly 
105,000 ewt., against 76,634 cwt. for Belgium ; 
while in i898, the year of our largest export, 
Russia had no less than 143,688 cwt. to her 
credit, out of 506.000 cwt. The mother 
country continues our best customer for 
Desiccated Coconut, having taken nearly 
nine million lb. out of 133 millionlb. exported ; 
but in 1899 she had nearly 94 million lb. out 
of a smaller output. America is the next 
best with 1,829,280 1b., followed by Germany 
with 1,149,471 lb. The other countries which 
take large quantities are Australia, Belgium, 
Austria, France, Holland, Africa and China ; 
so that, if only quality keeps up, there is 
no reason why there should not be that 
steady growth of the trade which we 
anticipate. Our Poonac is not sought by many 
countries ; but with Germany taking a little 
more than a half, and Belgium somewhat 
less than a half of the output, there is not 
much left for other countries. The mother 
country stands first again for Coconuts in 
the shell, having taken over ten million nuts 
out of less than 15 million sent away. Africa 
comes second with over 24 million, and India 
third with over a million; and almost all the 
continental nations are among our customers 
for nuts.) Ceylon Coir, in its various forms 
of Rope, Yarn and Fibre, find their way to 
almost all the countries on the list—Singa- 
pore taking all but 1,000 ewt. of Rope, and 
the United Kingdom almost seven-eighths of 
ihe yarn, and more than one-half of the 

res. 


o— 


“RESTING” TEA AND MINOR 
PRODUCTS. 


A correspondent writes ;— 


** An idea has just occurred to me that, perhaps, 
the Hakealla or Peradeniya people might be able 
to suggest a Product that we could grow between 
the lines of our tea, while the fields are resting : 
anythirg that would pay for che weeding of these 
fields would be a help; pine apples grow well 
where the climate is hot and forcing, and pine 
fibre might be of use if machines could be intro- 
duced at little cost for its preparation ?” 


A good authority replies on the above ;— 


“T am afraid I cannot recommend anything to 
grow among tea that is likely to pay, as I think 
the tea plants require all the ground allotted to 
them, The roots of the tea would not allow 
anything else to have achance. Where the tea is 
widely planted and in good soil, the ‘ ground 
nut,’ pine-apples and tomatoes may struggle 
along; but I don’t think they would pay, as the 
tea bushes would soon smother them. I under- 
stand the resting of the tea to mean that it should 
be allowed to run for three years and then to be 
pruned down and start afresh in general culti- 
vation. In this case if the ground is in fair heart 
the tea would grow so quickly that few weeds 
would grow afd very little weeding would bg 
required,” 


Beiser:, 


Marcu PIO | 


THE ENDURANCE OF TROPICAL HEAT. 


Dr. William Hunter Workman, M.A., M.D, 
¥.R.G.S, writes an article of nearly six 
columns in length in the Pioneer this month 
entitled : ‘‘The Endurance of Tropical Heat, 
«a Study from Personal Experience,’ and 
endeavours to combat, and claims to destroy, 
some of the prevailing notions regarding 
heat in the tropics. Dr. Workman is known 
in Ceylon for his five months’ tour here 
with Mrs. Workman, whose fame, by the 
Way, springs rather from her being the 
first lady mountaineer in the world than 
from. any cycling achievements.” He cer- 
tainly achieved longer rides per diem in 
our hill and lowcountry than are usually 
performed by the ordinary resident in this 
island; but his experiences in India, not 
in endurance of inere heat alone, but of 
thirst, becoming continuously more intoler- 
able, which is the outcome of long distance 
wheeling in the peculiar heat prevriling on 
the driest routes traversed, certainly sur- 
passed anything undergone in the .way of 
physical hardship in our midst. Here we 
may quote an interesting passage :— 

** We carried four felt-covered aiuminiuim water- 
canteens, each containing a quart. If the contents 
of these had been used with any such freedom as 
thirst demanded, our supply would never have lasted 
beyond noon, and usually not till then. We found 
jt advisable when passing a railway station at any 
time during the day to stop to fill our canteens, and 
drink as much water as we possibly could. Other- 
wise we replenished our stock as occasion offered 
at. dak bungalows, or failing these, if we passed 
through a town lange enough to have a postmaster, 
we appliedtu him, though we drank with misgivings 
unboiled water obtained from natives. In riding 
through the Bhil country and other famine districts 
in February, 1900, we had no opportunity to obtain 
any water except at ap occasional railway station. 
Nearly all wells, streams and tanks were dry. When 
all the above sources failed, we had to endure the 
tortures of thirst, from. the time our canteens gave 
out till the journey’s end.. On one such occasion 
when our last-drop of water was exhausted at three 
o'clock p.w. we arrived at our destination in dark- 
ness at half-past seven so. used up and with throats 
so parched that we could only with difficulty utter 
an articulate sound.” 

Survivors of such hardships, we would 
point out, must be persons extremely well- 
fitted physically for the trials of endurance 
undergone ; and we do not hold this to be any 
proof of what may be done by the residents 
of longstanding in the country, who bear 
the heat and burden of the day, working 
in their offices, and are only able to take 


comparatively brief exercise before our 
briefer tropic twilight. The advice Mr. 


Workman so vividly describes, as warnings to 
him that he must not do thisand that, was, of 
‘course, given by people who have become 
more subject to the effect of the tropical 
sun; and, even if well meant, has, we adit, 
proved more than mistaken in the case of 


this successful tourist over islands. and 
continents of no mean size. What we 


would emphasize is that Mr. Workman had 
experienced a good deal of foreign travel, 
involving physical endurance, before his 
-agduous wanderings in India, and that he 
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was therefore in a condition. to ‘stand 
far more than the Anglo-Indian, how- 
ever abstemious, who becomes slightly 


more subject to the effects of tropical heat 
—not necessarily of the sun’s rays, for though 
Mr. Workman half hints that exposure’ to 
these: in India need not do. harm, he 
does not exactly say so—with each 
succeeding year. Mr. Workman ‘dodges ” 
this question of sun’s rays with the: ability 
of a mountaineer on the prose slopes that 
correspond to those of Parnassus! In Kashmir 
he has stepped into the open Sunlight: with 
only a cap on his head, but—at 5,000 feet 
above sea; in America, at close on 100 degrees 
Fahr., he has seen young men expose 
themselves for hours to the burning sun and 
done the same himself; but no mention is 
made of similar exposure in the plains. Hven 
if such was. undergone, his) subsequent 
mountaineering feats prove that he and 
his active wife were persons of no common 
powers in the endurance of extreme heat and 
extreme cold, in the art of pedalling an ex- 
tensive mileage and of making stiff pedestrian 
ascents. 

** Moidart,” in the Pioneer, writes a: witty 
and useful letter in reply to Dr. Workman, 
but the record of his tar more dependable 
experience is spciled by attributing exag- 
gerated conclusions to Dr. Workman’s long 
and, throughout, able article. Nevertheless 
we give two extracts, the first for its prac- 
tical worth, the second for the entertaining 
advice given; and with these we conclude:— 

“As to what to do to stand the heav, I say 
only general rules can be given which each man 
must adjust to suit his own constitution. Watch 
your health. Wear what clothes you can... Prickly 
heat will soon explain if you make a mistake. 
Wear a hat of thickness which will allow. you to 
stay out from 10 to 3 without aheadache, and.see 
that it is well ventilated above the hair. Don’t 
go out, unless obliged, before the sun is up; as 
nothing gives a headache more quickly than hori- 
zontal sunrays which strike yoar neck below your 
hat. Take as much exercise as your organisation 
will permit, as you must never allow yourself to be 
overtired. It upsets. digestion and banishes sleep, 
Sleep as long as you can. Goodness knows it is 
little you get at some seasons of the year. 

“I presume we shall soon hear of Dr, Workman 
lecturing in Europe on the failure, through .their 
own bad management, of Europeans in India to 
enjoy the glorious climate they are privileged to 
live in: also advice as to how they should bear 
heat and, I mus6 not forget, quench thirst, this 
time, 1 hope, in a temperature above 130 degrees, 
On the chance of this meeting his eye, L wouid 
humbly and with due deference suggest that, to 
assuage abnormal thirst after a hot day, a more 
effectual and perhaps more comfortable remedy, 
than pouring gallons of fluid down his throat, would 
be to soak himself in a warm bath and then sip a 
cup of boiling tea or, still better, one cold, weak, 
however pernicious and despised whisky and soda.” 


THH SISAL MATTER, 
(Lo the Editor of “the-Speaker.’) 
Str—I should like to make afew remarks in 
reference to a letter signed ‘* Observer” in your 
issue of the 15th inst, In the first place, your 
gorrespondent has misread the report of the Oo. 
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-lonial Secretary of the Bahamas, who says ‘‘ hen- 
nequin,” or ‘‘ dagger plant,” the fibre of ‘ ucatan, 
and not sisal, grows all through the West Indies. 
In Yucatan there are two varieties, the Bahama 
and another. Mr. Morris imported in error an 
aloe from Ceylon, which was planted in Jamaica 
and probably in other islands, but I do not believe 
it is ‘‘hennequin,’ neither do I believe the dag- 
er plant,to be hennequin. As to the statistics 7e- 
erred to, all sorts of mis-statements were made 
under the ‘*Shea” administration, so Mr. 
Churchill’s estimates may be more correct ; but I 
should mention that an acre of land in the Baha- 
mas must not be confounded with an acre in this 
country ; the first would probably be equivalent 
to one-fourth of an English acre, probably less, so 
much of the land being nothing but plate rock, 
‘* Observer” is right as to the question of origin : 
that has been settled in the minds of all truth 
loving people by the Refutation of |ja Romanee 
of a Governorship, but I have already had my 
gay upon this point. On Mr. Chamberlain’s spe- 
culation in sisal I need not enter, except to 
wish for hisown sake he had bought the lands I 
inted out to him. Results might then have 
een very different, and the colony would not have 
lost the great assistance in its development which 
his investments in theislands would have brought ; 
but under the influence of Sir Ambrose Shea he 
did otherwise. I wonder if Sir Ambrose’s friends 


give him credit for this disastrous result of 
his want of judgment and knowledge. ‘‘ Obser- 
ver” refers to the “Crown Fund” of the 


eolony. I am of opinion that, under the sole con- 
trol of many Governors, it has not been properly 
administered. The ‘ options” given on Jand, for 
instance, were without any binding agreement or 
fine, and so the fund is not nearly so large as 
it ought to be, if any reasonable _ fore- 
sight had been exercised. Really, this Colony 
manages its own affairs so intelligently, that it 
‘would be well if Mr. Chamberlain turned over 
the Fund to its Legislature, who are the proper 
parties to administer it.—Yours truly, 
AUGUSTUS ADDERLEY. 


Ss 


SUGGESTED DANGER FROM 
ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 
(A tit-bit for Ceylon’s daily alarmist.) 

The “Lancet” says:—‘‘ During the past 
week our laboratory commissioners have un- 
dertaken the examination of a number of sub- 
stances, including certain foods and-drugs in 
common daily use, in the preparation of which 
sulphuric acid is used. It will be found, after 
«a few moments’ consideration, that a fairly 
lengthy list of articles of everyday use may 
thus be drawn up. The results are not yet 
ripe for publication, but we feel bound to 
divulge one important result, since the disturb- 
ing announcement has this week been made by 
the analyst of Manchester that arsenic has 
been found in malt in a quantity equal to that 
found in glucose or malt substitutes. More- 
over, :usenic was found in beers which were 
known to be brewed from malt and hops only. 
Now that this remarkable statement has been 
made, we may say that we have found, in the 
course of the inquiry alluded to, artifical 
manures to be rich in arsenic easily soluble in 
water. This is hardly surprising, since the 
basis of artifical manures—namely, superphos- 
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hate of lime—is made by acting on ordinary 

one ash with common oil of vitriol. The im- 
portant point is that it has been established 
that plants to which arsenical manure is ap- 
plied take up arsenic in their tissues. Cab- 
bages and turnips gathered from fields 
manured with superphosphate have given un- 
mistakableevidence of the presence of arsenic. 
It is probable that arsenic accumulates in the 
soil which is constantly being dressed with 
superphosphates, so that plants raised on such 
soil would absorb arsenic and exercise an in- 
jurious effect on the healthof man and animals. 
The question arises, therefore, may not the 
arsenic In malt be traceable to the somewhat 
large amount of arsenic inevitably present in 
artificial manures? This aspect of the sub- 
ject is very serious, and needs further inquiry. 
Ve shall return to it in a future issue, when 
we hope also to be able to record the results 
obtained in an examination of other more or 
less familiar articles in which arsenic may be 
possibly introduced through the employment 
of impure sulphuric acid in the course of the 
manufacture.’ 


eee ee 
TEA; POSITION AND PROSFECTS AT 
END OF YEAR IN LONDON. 


McMEEKIN & Co.’s Nores ON INDIAN ADD 
CEYLON TBAS. 


INDIAN.—As practically all Teas on which 
duties were paid in anticipation have now passed 
into ordinary consumption, the anuualsummary 
may be taken as fairly correctly representing the 
year’s trading inteain the London market. 

From the producers’ point of view, the statis- 
tical position cannot be regarded as at all satis- 
fac.iory. The imports during the calendar year 
showed an increase of some 12,000,000 lb., while 
the deliveries only increased by about 4,000,0001b., 
and it must be remembered that of this in- 
crease over 2,000,000 lb. went into Export trade. 
It is evident that Ceylon teas have again gained 
materially in home consumption as compared with 
Indians, the reason doutless being the lower level 
current for the former duriug a large part of the 
year. For two months, however, quotations for 
Indian teas have been very low, and the effect is 
being quickly seen. 

At the closé of the year the total of seasonal 
imports recorded showed an increase of about 
3,000,000 ib. only, while up to the same date 
some 9,000,000 lb. in excess of the 1899 figures 
had been shipped from Calcutta alone, irrespec- 
tive of the increase due from Southern India. 
Besides, the quantity offered to date for the seven 
months was much below the figure for the same 
seven months of 1899 and the accumulated stock 
showed an increase of 8,500,000 lb. 

The position is a most serious one to face, as, 
in addition to the London market being over- 
supplied, the other important outlets—Australia 
and America—are in a most congested state owing 
to the excessive shipments injudiciously consigned 
to them; and the strong demand from Eastern 
Europe has been temporarily well supplied. 

A proposal is now under discussion to arrange 
for a voluntary limitation of production during 
1901 by a mutual arrangement of producers. 
Should anything of the kind be arranged an 
made effective by the conclusion of Ceylo 


<< 
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growers, if must rapidly and_ seriously affect 
prices. A reduction of even five per cent in 
the yield from both India snd Ceylon could not 
fail in present circumstances to lead to a marked 


advance in the value of the remaining 95 per - 


cent produced. 

CkEYLON.—The statistical position appears rather 
more favourable than that for Indian teas. Within 
1900 there was an increase of 15,000,000 lh. in 
the imports, while the deliveries showed the 
marked advance of 11,700,000 lb., of which under 
2,000,000 lb. went into Export Trade. The 
large alvance in home consumption has _ been 
bought at a heavy cost in the level of prices 
realized. The year closed with an increased stock 
of 84 million pounds, while the quantity shipped 
from Colombo to London within 1900 exceeded 
that received in the latter by fully 3 million 
pounds. The congested state of other large 
markets, referred to above, affects Ceylon tea 
fully as much as it does Indian, and serves to 
explain the very heavy export from Colombo to 
London during December. It may also have an 
important bearing on the volume of shipments to 
London during the early part of 1901. 

The expectations of yield for the new year again 
point to probable large increases, if no steps are 
taken in the direction of restricting output. 


pie ES ba bee eS 7 
COFFEE AS A BEVERAGE. 


Sir,—I notice that a great deal is being said at 
the present time in the public Pressregarding the 
remarkably small consumption of coffeein England. 
It appears that more than 30 times as much coffee 
per head is drunk in Holland asin England. Ib 
also appears that the United States of America is 
anextremely large consumer of coffee; in fact, 
nearly half the coffee produced in the world is 
consuined in that country. As the Americans and 
the English are practically of the same race one 
would naturally suppose that the consumption of 
coffee per head would be about the same in both 
countries. Various writers have lately been at- 
tempting to arrive at the cause of this great dis- 
parity in the consumption of coffee. Why is it 
that England consumes such a small quantity, 
and Holland, Germany and the United States such 
an enormous quantity? One writer speaks of 
coffee in the following language :—‘‘ Coffee affords 
the human frame energy and vigour, and con- 
sequently ameliorates the ill-effects of overwork 
or excessive study, and neutralises the coase- 
quences of deficient, poor, or unwholesome nour- 
ishment,”’ 

The coffee berry in its raw state contains, on 
‘an average, about haif of one per cent of caffeine, 
Caffeine acts asa stimulant. It strengthens the 
action of the heart, and stimulates the whole vas- 
cular system. It removes fatigue, and, in fact, 
has an exhilarating effect similar to alcohol. Caf- 
feine is the only substance known which can pre- 
duce these exhilarating effects without an after de- 
pression. When coffce is well roasted and well pree 
pared drinkers acquire a certain coffee habit very 
much like that of smoking. In some countries, 
like Greenland where no alcohol is either imported 
or made, the natives produce a species of intoxi- 
cation by drinking very large quantities of strong 
coffee. If anyone is a habitual coffee-drinker, 
he feels great depression if he misses having his 
coffee at the usual time, 
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In the United States of America there are abso- 
lutely no restrictions on the importation of coffee 
oronits use. Hven when coffee was dutiable, after . 
the duty was once paid the purchaser was at per: 
fect liberty to do anything he liked with the coffee. 
But in England the case is quite different. The 
Governnient is not satisfied with simply receiving 
the duty ; coffee is hampered in every way by 
restrictive laws. No other adulterant is permitted 
but chicory. In France the children are provided 
in the morning witha large cupor bowl of coffee 
and milk, into whichthey break theirbread, and eat 
it very much the same as they would eat bread 
and milk. In the United States a very cheap 
drink is prepared by mixing roasted cereals with 
coffee, which is practically the same thing as mix- 
ing bread with coffee. In this way a very delicious 
and cheap beverage is produced, which is not only 
stimulating in proportion to the coffee it contains, 
but at the same time serves as an excellent 
food. A cup of so-called evffee prepared in this 


‘way is quite as good asa bowl of soup, and what 


is more, it is exceedingly cheap and palatable. It 
is because the Americans are allowed to use cof- 
fee in any way they like, either as a beverage or 
as a flavouring material, that the consumption is 
so extremely large. 


In England, on the other hand, coffee can be 
adulterated with nothing but chicory, because 
chicory pays a duty. Now it so happens that 
chicory is a root, not altogether unlike beetroot. 
It contains a large amount of very impure sugar 
similar to raw beetroot sugar, When this chicory 
is properly roasted, it communicates to the coffee 
a great deal of colouring matter. Moreover, the 
roasted impure sugar which it contains becomes 
extremely bitter ; and as an adulterant of coffee, 
as far as bitterness and colour are concerned, no- 
thing could be better. When the quantity of 
chicory is limited to one-third of the whole, it 
produces a very pleasant drink ; but unfortunately 
chicory has a medicinal effect. It is like a great 
many other things which may be quite palatable 
at first ; but if chicory is consumed day after day 
one soon tiresof it,asitis like all other impure 
sugar. It produces slight nausea, and in this 
way, unless one has a very strong stomach, it 
soon becomes quite unpalatable. Therefore, as 
coffee is always associated with chicory in England, 
coffee is discarded hecause the consumer finds that 
chicory causes indigestion, and does not agree 
with him.. As coffee contains only half of one per 
cent of caffeine, and as a largeamount of this 
is dissipated in roasting, and as the relative 
amount is still more reduced by the addition of 
chicory, it follows that the actual amount of 
caffeine contained in an ordinary cup of coffee, 
such as one finds in England, is quite insufficient 
to produce any exhilarating effect. On the other 
hand, tea contains sufficient caffeine to produce a 
perceptible amount of exhilaration. The result is 
that people take to tea aud avoid coffee. 


If the Government really wished to increase the 
revenue from the importation of coffee, the best 
course would be to let people adulterate it with 
anything they saw fit, instead of confining them 
exclusively to chicory. In countries where com- 
mon cereals are used for adulterating coffee people 
never tire of it, but in England, where only chic- 
‘ory is used, coffee has become very unpopular.— 
Yours, &c., HIRAM STEVENS Maxim, 


—London Globe. 
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A THRIVING WATTLE PLANTATION. 


On the mountains, not far from Mavitzburg, in 
Natal, the Town Hill Wattle Company eight years 
ago acquired a tract of 3,000 acres, and commenced 
to plant wattle trees for bark. At the present time 
2,400 acres aré planted, the trees standing six feet 
wpart in rows tivelve feet wide. The soil is poor 
in quality, of a red colour, and light and porous. A 
correspondent of the Natal Agricultural Journal 
recently -interviewed the manager of the planta- 
tion, Mr J AP Ellis, and it is thought the follow- 
ing particulars from his report may be of considerable 
value ‘to people in New South Wales interested in 
the production of wattle bark, for which there is so 
great a demand and so little-provision. ‘The land is 
broken up about Christmas-time and well harrowed, 
‘In February the planting is done, and the ground 
‘veceives no further attention until the autumn of the 
following year, when the space between the young 
trees is ploughed to aerate the soil, and at the 
same time protect the trees from the ravages of 
fires, Trees in Natal do not reach their prime, either 
as regards bark or timber (the company have a market 
for all their wattlé timber for mining purposes and 
‘firewood) till about the tenth year. Insect pests, in 
the shape of locusts and bag-worms, do cousidera- 
ble damage to the trees, and grass-fires are a great 
source’ of anxiety. ‘In August and September no 
plantation in Natal is absolutely tafe in the event 
of fire starting with a high wind, for the undergrowth 
in most cases is sufficient to feed a fire in hot 
wind.” ‘Jo protect their plantation, the company 
have nearly fifty miles cf fire-breaks, boundary and 
dividing. It is costly work, but is regarded as a 
sort of insurance premium, The stripped bark is 
brought in by means of a tramway, which also 
connects with the nearest railway station. 

The shed. for drying the bark is 250 feet in length, 
with its back to the weather quarter. from the 
back, along the whole front of the building, a series 
of,very broad-gauge tram lines, six feet six inches 
orom the ground, on wattle posts, like an overhead 
railway, run, out a distance of 126 feet. On~ what 
may be called these tram-lines there rests a flexible 
ladder of thin poles overlapping the rails on either side 
by a foot. The sides of the ladder are light chains, a 
*dog-spike at the extremities of the wire rungs entering 
the chains at fifteen inches apart. he last rung isa 
-stout pole for the hauling wire, which. wire runs. overa 
pully at the extremity ofthe tram-line. As the bark 
arrives for drying it is thrown over the rangs of 
the extended ladder. When rain or mist threatens, 
a wire from the back of the shed is drawn by a 
couple of oxen, ‘and the flexible ladder with its load 
comes under the shed, the load of bark hanging from 
‘each rung being closed up compactly like the bellows 
of a concertina or the laths of a venetian blind, if they 
were run in horizontally from a couple of guides. 
On the return of fine weather, the ladders are again 
drawn out, The capacity of the shed is one hundred 
and twenty tons. At one time there was apprehen- 
sion. that if _might become necessary to send the 
wet bark down the hill below the mist line for dry- 
ing—for much depends on the proper drying of bark 
—bnt this system of shed drying has disposed of the 
necessity for such costly procedure. f 

Close by is the shed for chopping the bark, sawing 
the poles, &e., the motive power being a twelve-horse- 
power engine. All the machinery is well set on ex- 
ceptionally solid foundations and the shed seemed 
adyantageously planned for avoiding unnecessary hand- 
ling, both as yepards the placing of the machinery 
and the run of the tram sidings. In reply to ow 
question, Mr Pllis said hehad not been able to do 
anything profitably with tannage or cutch. The 
former; as many know, is an infusion of tannic matter 
derived generallyfrom the waste small branches of the 
tam trees, and the latter (cutch) isthe same inspissa- 
ted—evaporated to a solid consistency. For making 
cutch, he said that a plant of vacuum pans, &e., 
costing £8,000, would be required. 
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From a commercial point of view the company’s 
operations have been attended with great success.— 
From The Agricultural Gazette, New South Wales, 
for December, 

Se 


1UBBER TRADE IN LAGOS. 


At a meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Com: 
merce, on the 12thinst., Mr. John Thomson, presi- 
dent, in the chair, the minutes of the African 
Sectional Committee containing the report of a dis- 
cussion by the committee on the Iuagos rubber-tree 
regulations, which were recently brought under iss 
notice by the Lagos. Chamber, were laid before the 
Chamber, The“ Manchester Guardian,” in a report 
of the above meeting, states that it appears that, 
with a view to the preservation of the rubber in- 
dustry, the Lagos Colonial Government has placed 
restrictions on the “‘tapping” of trees and thesale 
and purchase of rubber in certain districts. The Legos 
‘Chamber a few weeks ago addressed a letter to the 
Lieutenant-Goverr-r of the colony urging that these 
restrictions should be removed, or at least modified. 
It was stated that “trade is extremely bad in the 
colony, andthe Chamber is of opinion that it is partly 
due to the restrictions, which are diverting the 
rubber industry to other colonies.” The African Com- 
mittee having last week had the advantage of an 
interview with Sir William M‘Gregor, the Governor 
of Lagos, resolved to recommend to the Board that 
a letter be addressed to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to the following effect; (1) That the 
Chamber is not sufficiently well informed to express 
an opinion on the demand of the Lagos Chamber 
that the restrictions on the rubber trade should ke 
withdrawn. (2) That the matter is of sufficient im- 
portance to make it advisable that the Governor 
should receive instructions to inquire into all the 
points raised by the Lagos Chamber, after his 
return to the colony,so that he may be in a position 
to judge whether it is possible tomodify the restric- 
tions. (3) That in the opinion of the committee 
some restrictions are needed, and that the best way 
of making them effective is by securing the goodwill 
of the chiefs and by working through their agency. 
(4) That the chiets should be encouraged to prevent 
overtapping the trees and to plant young trees in 
place of those which are killed. (5) That it is desir- 
-able to pass an Ordinance making it penal to buy 
or sell ‘‘root rubber,” (6) That measures should 
be taken which will render it impossible for the 
native police to show the undue harshness to the 
people which is alleged to have been manifested. 
The Board sanctioned the despatch of a letter to Mr. 
Chamberlain in accordance with these suggestions. 
—India-Rubber Trades’ Journal, Dee. 24. 


en oe 
HOW MUCH SEED TO USE. 


Most people are very indifferent as to how 
much seed to use. In writing us for seed corn 
lately, some correspondents thought a quart of 
corn should plant one acre, others seemed to think 
that it would require a bushel. From my own 
“experience, I find that four quarts will plant one 
‘dere, not more than four grains to a hole, 4ft 
“by 4ft which is a good standard distance to se- 
cure a favourable return. Where rats and mice 
‘are giving trouble by eating out the seed, it is 
“judicious to steep the seedin a decoction of bitter 
wood or in water with kerosene added, for a few 
hours, but even that does not Secure immunity 
from some mysterious pests, (which J know are 
not rats or ants—the people say the cifenders are 
frogs, but Ido not be lieve it) which scoop out a 
hole and do away with the grains. For this 
reason, it is better to drop six or eight seeds in 
the hole and thus give a better chance to secure 
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agood stand. [tis easier to pull some of the 
plancs out if too many escape harm and come up 
than to go and plant more seed, for nothing is 
more annoying thanto haveto do this; you have 
to make holes again, even though the ground have 
been ploughed, drop seed, cover up and after all, 
these later plants never do well, for they are 
shaded by the older plants and dwarfed from 
the start, Therefore in planting six or eight 
‘seeds to the hole you would allow eight quarts 
to the acre. With pumpkins which ean be planted 
through the corn afterit has half grown, two to 
three pounds per acre is the rate for seed setting. 
Asageneral rule the following will be found 
fairly correct :—Beans in drills 14 to 2 bushels; 
Peas in drills 2 bushels, broad cast 35 bushels; 
Corn in drills 4 bushel; broadeast 3 bushels ; 
in hills 8 quarts ; Guinea Corn, broadcast or hitled 
1 bushel ; Cow peas to 8 quarts; Rice 30 to 
40lb: Cabbage (in seed bed to plant an acre) 
216; Guinea Grass 1 to2 bushels; Turnips in 
drills 2lb; Jerusalem Artichokes 8 to 4 ewt. 
“Red Peas” allow a bushel per acre in holes, 
tomatoes 1 ounce to 1,500 plants, egg plants 1 
ounce to 1,000 plants, onions 5 to 6 1b, potatoes 
cut in two sets 32 to 14 bushels of whole potatoes 
orallow 4 to 8 barrels to plant whole or in sets. 
The weights in]b per bushel of different seeds 
are :—Beans and Peas 60lb. Beggar Weed 60 lb. 
Guinea Grass 20:1b. Guinea Corn 40 lb. Country 
Corn (Maize) 56 lb. Oats 40 Ih. 
Journal of the Samaiea Agricultural Society. 


case ee 
RUBBER FIND. 


A great discovery of india-rubber forests of vast 
extert has been made in tho Department of Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra, and on the Magdalena in Bolivia, 
In the province of Caupolican, Department of La 
Paz, there have also been discovered some splendid 
forests, in which there have been found some rubber 
trees of a species not before known. 

In Bolivia the only species of rubber trees hitherto 
worked are those known as ‘‘ Hevea,” or ‘* Siphohia 
Brasiliensis,” but lately the species known as ‘ Cas- 
tilloa, which exists in Mexico, Colombia, Equador, 
Central America, etc., has been dicovered. 

In the Province of Caupolican gutta-percha hag 
been discovered, which is very important. In order 
to facilitate shipments for the products of Santa Crnz 
and Beni, the Government has decided to open a 
port with a national custom-house, on Laguna Gaiba, 
a beautiful creek of the River Paraguay, on its 
right bank, at 17 deg. 48 S. latitude.—India-rubber 
Trades Journal, Dee, 24. 


THE SUMATRA FIBRE PLANTER. 


Topacco ABANDONED FoR RAMIE. 


“Mr. Bluntschli, with a friend, visited the 
Peradeniya Gardens on the 18th and enjoyed 
a round of the Gardens—being of course 
chiefly interested in fibre-plants, more es- 
pecially Ramie, which he grows on a large 


scale in Sumatra. He has had nearly 
eight years’ experience of Ramie cultivation 
now, so that he can speak with au- 


thority on the subject. It is not however 
every planter who can afford the patience 
or means to persist for seven years(!) 
at a cultivation like Ramie, as Mr. Bluntschli 
has done, before any profits are reaped. 
Previous to this he grew tobacco extensively, 
but becoming dissatisfied with the returns 


Wheat 60 lb.—: 
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from this he ventured to try Ramie on alarge 
seale, which is the only condition under which 
it can be made profitable. But it was a case 
of ‘‘ out of the fvying-pan into the fire.” Still, 
patience has its own reward, and Mr. 
Bluntschli is now sanguine of respectable 
and steady returns, for he now-employs 24 


decorticating machines at his different 
factories, which are all lighted with the 
electric light. Mr. Bluntschli grows six 


distinct varieties of Ramie. though he con- 
siders there are no less than thirty more 
varieties in existence. Yet he was shown a 
species at Peradeniya which was quite new 
to him, viz: Behmeria pulchra, which as the 
name signifies, has beautiful velvety dark- 
green leaves. This seemsto contain as good 
a fibre as any of the family, and is. easily 
grown. JB. nivea Mr. Bluntschli considers the 
best, and he confirms local experience (in 
the Gardens) by condemning the variety 
tenacissima, whichis often said to be the best 
variety for high elevations. Mr. Bluntschli 
purposes a visit to Mr. Power’s ramie clearing 
before leaving the Island. Then he goes on 
a tour to China and Japan for the purpose 
of acquainting himself with the methods of 
Ramie cultivation in those countries and with 
the different varieties grown. 
RE Nr UE a) 
THE NILGIRI GAME ASSOCIATION, 

This Association held its annual meeting on 
Fiiday last at the Collectovr’s office, There were 
present Sir Frederick Price, Messrs. C M and W 
Mullaly, Colin Mackenzie. H P Hodgson, Her- 
bert Browne, Van Ingen, Wilbrahaw, Church 
and Captains Bagnalls, Van Agnew and Swan. 

The Honorary Secretary, MrG Hadfield, pre- 
sented a Report of the year’s operations of the 
Association, which was recorded satisfactory. 
Of the prosecution under the Game and Forest 
Laws detection had considerably improved owing 
chiefly to the appointment of two competent 
watchers, at Mettapollium and Satymungalum 
ranges. 

The other measures of game preservation referred 
to was the destruction offvermin. A schedule of 
what had been done during the yearis appended to 
the Report and testifies to rewards having been paid 
for 141 eagles, 279 wild cats, 65 mongooses, 24 cow 
pheasants, 13 wild-dogs and an otter. These figures 
were in excess of those of the previous year. 

The question whether there had been an in- 
crease of game as the result of measures of pro- 
tection was answered in the aflirmative and the 
amount of success achieved, the Secretary con- 
tended, justified perseverance in the course adopted. 

Among measures inaugurated during the year 
was the Game Bag and Shikari Register. Mr. 
VanIngen was the only contributor to the former 
and from lists of game shot in the district tur- 
nished by him, it appeared that 11 sambur, 1 
spotted deer, 3 tigers, 4 panthers, 5 bears, 4 munt- 
jack, 2 black bucks and 1 hyzena, were des- 
troyed. ; 

From the details supplied in Mr. VanIngen’s 
list, we learn that the largest stag, with 34 inches 
of antler, was met with on the slopes of the 
Nilgiris, while the Kundahs and the Drug fur- 
nished two others of 33 and 323 inches, respectively. 
Phe spotted deer was shot on the Westbury 
estate and the Jength cf its right horn was 32 
inches and of its left 31, The biggest tigers killed 
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were one male on the Kundahs anda female at 
Westbury each measured from nose to tail 9 feet. 
Westbury also supplied Mr. VanIngen with the 
largest skin to cure, which measured 6 feet 8 inches. 
Nellacotta, in S-EK Wynaad, accounts for the 
largest bear destroyed, which measured 5 feet 11 
inches, and was a male, 

The meeting then adverted to the trout culture, 
undertaken by the Association; and to Major 
Bagnall having taken up the duties so ably per- 
formed by Major Grant, V.C. Major Bagnall 
arranged what he had to communicate under 3 
heads—(1) attempts to procure ova, (2) the evid- 
ence of the existence of trout in Nilgiri waters 
(3) the existence of other fish, wo consignments 
_ of ova were sent by Messrs. Andrews and Andrews, 
of the Surrey Trout Farm, the first consisting of 
S. Fario by the ‘‘Goleonda,” the second of the 
American rainbow trout or S. Jridens by the 
‘“¢Manora.” Every precaution was taken this side 
of Madras, but owing to the apathy and utter 
want of appreciation of what was required on the 
part of the individual into whose custody they 
were (lelivered on board the ship, both the con- 
signments arrived in a hopeless condition, 

H.E. Lord Ampthill, it was resolved, should be 
asked to become the Patron of the Association, 
and a few additions were made to the Committee 
or the year. 

ee 


CINNAMON IN LONDON. 


It was searcely to be expected that the 
extraordinary prices which some parcels of 
fine Cinnamon fetched at the August sales 
would be maintained. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that at the last quarterly sale for 
the year, held in Mincing Lane on the 26th 
ultimo, prices receded to the extent of ld 
to 2d per lb. This falling-off was, however, 
only onthe qualities which had received an 
abnormal fillip, and it represented a return 
to the range of prices which had previously 
ruled. A fictitious or unusual rise generally 
does harm by inducing illegitimate specula- 
tion; and if some people teel disappointed 
that the August prices were not maintained 
last month, they should derive consolation 
from the fact that there was not a serious 
drop, by way of reaction, and that prices 
were not forced down by an excessive sup- 
ply. The finer qualities which are usually 
‘“‘worked” in London, by being unbaled, 
examined and re-baled, all found buyers at 
prices which must be considered satisfactory 
—the difference between the bids for the 
three First sorts being far less than usual, 
and one lot of Seconds actually fetching 
top price! Only about onehalf of the 
offerings of ‘‘ unworked ” spice found buyers 
in the room; but the drop in their price 
did not exceed 3d a lb., for marks on which 
August prices were not maintained. The 
quantity catalogued was a fair average 
one, and the leavings need not mean accu- 
mulations, as Cinnamon is generally taken 
off at auction prices soon after the sale. 
The prospects of the spice may, therefore, 
be regarded as good, looking both to prices 
and stocks. Another circumstance which 
renders the outlook hopeful, is the determin- 
ation of the trade to have nothing to do 
with so-called wild Cinnamon. Would that 
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if were possible to secure a similar, eftectual 
boycott for rubbishy Teas, by which we do 
not mean sound Teas of interior quality— 
Cinnamon counts four sorts—but Teas manu- 
factured of coarse leaf, leaf that does not roll, 
and adulterated with stuff that does not 
generally enter into consumption as food, 
We quote as follows from the Cinnamon 
Report of Messrs, Forbes. Forbes & Co,, 
Ld.:— 
CINNAMON. 


London, E.C., Nov. 27. 


The last series of quarterly sales for this year were 
held yesterday, when a total offering of 1,587 bales 
plantation Ceylon quill was catalogned, against 1,141 
bales in August, and some 2,900 bales plantation at 
this period last year. With only a moderate enquiry, 
about 900 bales passed the hammer at generally easier 
prices. The exceptionally high prices realised for 
‘“ Worked” quill at_ the August auctions were not 
maintained. as we had anticipated, and prices for 
these marks then unduly forced up, now gave way 
to the extent of Id. to 2d, perlb. The ‘ Unworked” 
spice realised about last sale prices to one haifpenny 
per lb. decline. ‘The whole of the “ Worked” quill 
—296 bales—was sold, firsts 1/4 to 1/7; seconds 1/2 
to 1/7; (one lot at 1/8; thirds 1/1 to 1/6; fourths 
/9 to 1/3; of the 1,391 bales ‘*‘ Unworked,” 601 bales 
were cleared, firsts 11d. to 1/; seconds 94d, to 11d; 
Thirds 94d. to 103d; fourths 9d. 

A few lots quillings andchips sold, the former at 
74d, to 10d. per 1b., and the Jatter at 32d. per Ib, 

1401 bales and 2,500 bales wild cinnamon and bark 
were again brought forward and, as before, were 
totally neglected. 


3,032 bales quill 1899 1898 


Stock of : 
Ceylon 2, against f 
x aad adtsala 3,659 & 6,116 
Chips 2,743 bags 1899. 1898. 


Wild bark, &e, 7.450 ,, ¥ 6,705 & 1,920 
The next public sales willbe held 26th Feb. 1901. 

Owing to the strike of Thames lightermen the Cin- 
namon on board, the SS. “ Alcinous” was shut out 
ot the auctions, 


SOME NOTES ON CHRISTMAS FRUITS. 


By Sampson MorGan. 


The present Christmas season will be connected 
with the fact that it is a record one as far as 
the supply of fruit is coucerned, and that never 
before has there been such a varied show of festive 
dainties in the windows of the fruit-shops, not 
only of London but of the United Kingdom, Until 
afew years ago the fruit-supply for Christmas 
was confined toa few well-known fruits, suchas 
the grape, orange and apple; now shippers ran- 
sack every quarter of the world for new fruits, 
so that they may be put on the markets at a 
time when an insatiable demand and high prices 
prevail. That is why this Christmastide we have 
the grape-fruit from Jamaica, the persimmon from 
the South of France, the custard apple from 
Madeira, the mango from che Canaries, lychees 
from China, and golden-skinned apples from the 
Pajaro Valley. This apple is known on the 
English markets as the Californian Newton pippin. 
16 is, however, nothing of the kind. It is the Pa- 
jaro Newton, and is grown in that fruitful valley 
from whence it.derives its correct name, One 
fact about the development of the Christmas fruit- 
trade deserves a special notice. The public is in- 


clined naturally to take it that we are as a na. 


tion importers of Christmas fruits, and importer, 
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only. Thisis a slight error. At the present time 
English hothouse grapes areon sale in the Jead- 
ing fruit-shops of Berlin, Paris and New York. 
The English hothouse grape stands above all com- 
petitors, and is of magnificent appearance and 
quality. These grapes will be on the tables of many 
of the richest families in Germany, France and 
America, this Christmastide, and the fact, though 
generally unknown, deserves notice. But things 
will not even be permitted tostop here. We sug~ 
gested the development of the export fruit-trade 
from this country to the Continent many years ago 
and now a Covent-yarden firm has, we betieve, 
opened a shop outside the Halles Centralles in 
Paris, so that best English fruits will be obtainab'e 
in Paris in large quantities for the festive season. 

Another important feature of the Christmas 
fruit-trade is the unique position taken up by 
the Denia orange. Of course, no city in the world 
isso well and cheaply supplied with oranges as 
London is. At one time the flat St, Michael was 
the Christmas orange ; then it gave place to the 
round Valencia. This in turn was eclipsed by the 
oval-shaped Jaffa; then the Navel orange sur- 
passed that, for not only was it of a similarshape 
and size, but contained no seeds, Higher prices 
in Canada and New York have diverted the sup- 
plies of Navels from London, so the Denia enters 
the list, and to-day holds a foremost position with 
all comers. 


This Christmastide the English hot-house grape- 
growers have for the first time had to tace serious 
Belgian competition. True, Belgian fored grapes 
have been sold in previous years, but this season 
the fruit has been put up in special little wicker- 
plaited baskets, and by this means have come to 
hand in perfect condition, with the bloom quite 
untouched and as fresh as when they were packed 
by the growers. The quality is not equal to the 
home-grown fruit, but they are excellent imita- 
tions, and few of the public will be able to tell 
whether they are buying English or foreign fruit. 
Great expectations had been raised with regard 
to the arrival of huge quantities of bananas from 
Jamaica, but the public will have to depend upon 
the shipments from Madeira and the Canaries for 
the yellow-fingered fruits this Christmas-time. 
Without doubt the quality of the Madeira 
banana is as near perfection as possible. The 
banana is the coming fruit. It is wholesome, 
highly nutritious, and when fully ripe may be 
said to be devoid of starch, hence its great value 
as afood product. Among dates those that come 
from Tunis are immensely popular, and the public 
prefer them to the Tafilats, which are sold loose, 
though the latter are twice and three times their 
size. Then there are the Elvas and Carlsbad 
plums. These have met a larger sale this season 
than ever, and have taken a good hold upon the 
public taste: The American figs in little wooden 
drums are also highly appreciated. Lady-apples 
from France, packed with dyed moss and with 
one layer of crimson-cheeked fruits in a case, 
have become so much sought after that they will 
command high prices this year. 


Nuts are plentiful—the cokernut (szc/) particularly 
so. What wonder when we know that in Ruatan, 
off Spanish Honduras, the Carib Indians never 
work, because the cokernut trees drop their har- 
vest of nuts about them, and repeat the process 

tor balf a century before losing their fruitfulness. 

In other parts of the world it is the same, and 
the cargoes which reach us from Trinidad and 
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elsewhere prove the prolifieness of this wonderful 
tree. Brazils and almonds are plentiful. Kent 
cobs are abundant, so are the small Spanish nuts, 
There are good stocks of chestuuts on sale ; the 
best come from Naples. France sends a good- 
quality nut to this country. Walnuts are re- 
presented by samples from Naples’ and Grenoble. 
The former are kiln-dried, and the latter what 
are termed fresh, In its dried state the almond 
is known to everyone in this country now. In 
Italy their culture for commerce receives special 
attention, Around Catania and Syracuse they 
are grown in profusion, but the nuts are also 
eaten when they are soft and green as a dainty by 
the rich classes. In either form, whether green 
or ripe, they are a useful article of diet, and always 
appreciated. The almonds of Catania are well 
known in fruit-trade circles. 

In addition to the other dried fruits that have 
been named there are huge stocks of figs, and a 
fine and varied display ot fruits in thick sugary 
syrups. 

Possibly in time we shall have the privilege 
of adding a considerable number ot fruits to the 
extensive list wealready possess. Were the fruit- 
growing centres of India alone exploited by deal- 
ers asthey should be, we should soon be having 
a plenteous supply of oranges, bananas, custard: 
apples, guavas, pomegranates, limes, lemons, dates, 
figs, and mangoes from that possession alone, and 
in prodigious quantities too. As to melons, those 
of India are of the finest quality, and would be 
prized in this country.—St. James’s Gazette. 


Mea Se ENN 
DESTRUCTION OF GAME IN I\DIAN 
NATIVE STATES. 


Government would do well to direct attention to 
the game laws and their administration in Native 
States. In Mysore it appears that a wholesale destruc 
tion of game takes place allthe year round, whilst a 
gun license may be had for the nominal sum of 
four annas. No animal is spared, whatever its age, 
sex, or season, and the result will be that eventually 
not aliving thing will ke left in the forests. The rivers 
also are suffering from netting, and representations 
by the local Government appear to be barren of 
result. In Hyderabad half the State is annually 
closed to Huropean sportsmen, but tbe destruction 
by native shikaris proceeds apace in a country where 
every man is armed. The natives, however, destroy 
only harmless animals, and do not keep down beasts of 
prey, with the consequence that the latter prey 
almost entirely on domestic animals and not in- 
frequently take to man-eating; the predaceous 
animals are thus likely to largely increase in num- 
bers and destructiveness.—A sian, Jan. 15. 


<$>— 


THE FoRTHCOMING BURMA RtIcE Crop, ac- 
cording to the estimate, will be the largest on 
record. As it is to be hoped there will be no 
famine in India, prices will probably be lower 
than those of 1900. In Siam the prospects of the 
present crop are said to be excellent, and Bangkok 
and Saigon will coubtless supply a good deal of 
the demand for China and the Straits. Japan 
now buys Burma rice pretty regularly, finding ib 
more profitable to export her own grain. No at- 
tempts seem to have been made to introduce the 
Japan variety of rice into the province and 
it might ;be worth while to _experiment in 
doing so, 
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REPORT ON CEYLON THA, 1900. 


EWART MACCAUGHEY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


The New Year’s Auctions opened pretty well on the 
same lines as Indians. The market was strong up to 
74a per lb while over this prices were irregular, al- 
though, where quality was unmistakably good, buyers 
were prepared to pay up. A fair amount of Pekoe 
Souchong for price was available at 63d per lb, and 
Broken Pekoes generally were relatively much cheaper 
than leafy grades. The very strong tone died out 
towards the close of the month and partly owing to 
inferior quality, but chiefly no doubt in sympathy 
with Indians, prices fell all round until 6d per lb 
teas in particular were showing wonderful value. 

In February better teas brought a better market, 
and with both home and export buyers coming in 
and fine teas in small compass, prices advanced, 
finer kinds selling up tols 7d per lb or 1s 8 perlb, 
while in Common Leaf there was no quantity to 
speak of under 64d perib. Prices for Common did 
not, however, remain vp very long and the end of the 
‘month brought lower quotations for all tea under 
7a per 1b with a fair number of 53d per lb quotations. 

The first auctions after the Budget opened with an 
irregular tone and very shy bidding, Pekoes at 6d 
per lb, wonderfully cheap, and tea generally a full 4d 
per lb down from highest point. Quality was im- 
proving, and in March we had a_ strong enqniry for 
fine teas, while at the other end of the gamut low 
grades had receded to 5:d per lb. Throughout April 
and May quality was indifferent, but prices were 
useful, and with 6d per Jb grades showing wonder- 
ful value a large business was done, the blenders 
in particular operating freely as prices exaculy 
suited them, All the enquiry was however for 
leaf, and Brokens were going anyhow. 


May closed quietly with bad tea and easier prices. 
There was plenty of Pekoe Souchong and Pekoe at 
54d per lb., anda fair amount at 55d per lb. Huor- 
mous quantities were being offered and this not only 
killed the Ceylon enquiry but reacted on other 
markets as weil. Poor quality and more tea thao 
the trade wanted at this time of year had brought 
down the average price to 63d per lb. as against 73d 
per lb. in the previous season. 

In June again the market was entirely overdone 
with tea and prices receded to 54d per lb. for leaf 
and 5d per lb. for Broken, practically the whole 
weight of tea selling between 5d per lb. and 7d 
per 'b. : 

Quality improved in July and a better market re- 
sulted, and by the end of the month the average 
price had risen to 73d per 1b., with 54d per lb. 1e- 
presenting about the iowest price for common leaf, 

Auctions had been heavy right through what is 
usually the slack season and this led to a deal 
of fluctuation in prices, and by the end of August 
we had a decidedly slumpy market, with a much 
larger supply of od per lb. and 537d per Ib. tea. 
This feeling was even more pronounced in Septem- 
ber, and the very bad condition in which a large 
proportion of the tea was landed tended to create 
a further knock-out in prices. 

Quantities dropped cff a little in October, and 
there was rather less 5d per lb, tea, but, except 
in the case of finest, there was a poor market. 
Free buying in the upper grades, especially by the 
blenders, hardened up prices for anything with 
quality, and to show that fine tea is appreciated, 
there were Pekoe Souchongs selling at ls per lb. 
and ls 1d per lb. during the brief period in Octo- 
ber when really good tea was being offered, 

The last two months of the year showed a con- 
tinuously weak market for Common and unfortn- 


nately the very low class of much of the tea offered - 


(the worst ever seen) tended to keep down quota 
gions, and {9 discredit Ceylon Tea generally, That 
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buyers would rather deal in good articles was shown 
by the fact that while the grades up to 5d per lb. 
were neglected, there was nearly always a strong 
enquiry for useful medium between 6d per lb. and 
9d per lb, 

Doring the past twelve months it was more than 
ever noticeable that the planters are sacrificing 
quality to quantity, and this is much to be re- 
gretted especially as the export branch of the trade 
has of late years steadily increased. The Continental 
orders are now an important factor but if Ceylon tea 
1s to hold its position, quality must be considered as of 
the first importance. 

A result of the low prices, and a most satisfactory 
one, was the very considerable increase in the Export 
of Indians and Ceylons to other countries and this 
opening up of new outlets capable of absorbing large 
pag aie must prove of the greatest value in the 
uture. 


After the experiences of the past season planters 
will doubtless see that it is to their interest to reduce 
production by plucking finer, and we hear that pro- 
posals are afoot for combined action by both Indian 
and Ceylon Garden Owners to bring about this desir- 
able consummation. If carried out efficiently this 
would be an enormous advantage to every branch of 
the trade as it would raise the standard of quality 
all round, 


An unsatisfactory feature nas been the large pro- 
portion of tea which was laid down here in a tainted 
condition. A certain amount of friction and endless 
trouble has resulted, and never before have we seen 
anything like the same number of parcels thrown 
up or contracts cancelled. Unsuitable packages, no 
doubt, largely account for the flat teas, but in‘the 
case of real taint we are bound to look for other 
causes, and shippers, rightly or wrongly, are be- 
ronng very suspicious of some of the steamship 
ines, 


PLANTING NOTES. 


A LARGE AUSTRALIAN PUMPKIN.—Canon Gar- 
land has sent to the Minister of Lands a huge 
pumpkin, of the ironbark species, which was grown 
by the. boys of the Swan Orphanage. This great 
vegetable when weighed turned the scales at 30 Ib. 
—Westralian paner, Jan. 14. 


THE SEYCHELLES.—Mr. CHAMBERLAIN lias 
given his sanction to the establishment of a 
botanic station in the Seychelles, which, with the 
co-operation of the Director of the Kew Gardens, 
will be started cn the first day of the coming 
century, ‘Some people have actually assigned 
the site of the Garden of Eden to the Aldabra 
group in the Indian Ocean, now famous for 
little else than the gigantic land tortoises, 
of which so many have been sent to the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens through the instrumentality of 
the Hon. WALTzR ROTHSCHILD, M.P, Every 
description of plant which is likely to be of the 
slightest economic value will be obtained from 
uther countries, and the treatment of the soil 
will be made the subject of special experiments. 
The islands are in direct communication by 
steamer with Colombo, Mauritus, Aden, Zanzi- 
bar, and Bombay, a factor which is likely to 
play an important part in the development of 
their internal resources. Our contemporary, the 
Daily News, overlooks the famous double-cocoa- 
nut, around which so many legends have col- 
lected, the most fantastic being the theony of 
the Jate Gen. GORDON above alluded to, that 
a was the forbidden fruit,—Gardener’s Chr, 
HUG, WEES 
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THE WORLD’S SUGAR. 


The map which we print on page 11 shows 
roughly the area of the world where sugar is pro- 
duced. It will be seen that the sucar-cane is not 
cultivated beyond the 40th parallel of latitude 
while the beet can be grown to the 60th parallel, 
Until a few years ago sugar was extracted from 
the cane in the warmerlatitudes by an antiquated 
method of labour and ineffective system of machi- 
nery, but as agood price was obtained for the 
Sugar no attempt was made to improve the me- 


thods of production. It was never anticipated that . 


sugar could be produced in a comparatively cold 
climate, and when the beet sugar came in the sugar- 
cane planters were quite unprepared for the 
new development. They had to face a fall in 
prices, the introduction of bounties, and improved 
methods by capitalists and companies in other 
hands and they went under. 

Beet sugar is now grown in most of the couns 
tries of Europe, and the following figures, which 
are published by the International Union for Sta- 
tistics on Sugar, show the number of acres that 
have been planted with beet sugar seed. 


BEET SUGAR PLANTING, 


1899 1900 Increase 

Country Acres Acres Per cent 
German 1,057,939 1,090.521 EYAL 
Austria-Hungary 804,063 839,151 44 
France 626,480 685,391 9°4 
Russia 1,261,614 1,356,075 T5 
Belgium 158,235 170,028- 15:0 
Holland 109,703 112,878 29 
Sweeden 65,238 71,271 9°2 
Denmark 34,594 84,594 — 


The beet sugar production of Europe this year 
is over 5,500,000 tons, while the production in the 
United States amounts to 73,000 tons. The beet 
sugar shows an increase over 1899 of 500,000 tons, 
while cane sugar shows a decrease of 250,000 tons. 
The Louisiana crop, according to the New York 
Journal of Commerce is put in at but little more 
than half of what it was last year, the Porto 
_ Rico cropis charged with a large ratio of decline 

and the Cuban crop is sat down for 45,000 tons 
less than last year, and at much less than one-third 
of what it was in each of the two years next pree 
ceding the revolution, In Queensland and. New 
South Wales the crop is estimated as very much 
below last year’s figures, the decrease in the for- 
mer colony being 40,000 tons or nearly one-quarter 
and in the latter 12,500 tons, or not much less 
than one-balf. 

To cope with the unremunerative nature of the 
cane industry, Barbadoesis endeavouring to obtain 
the capital to erect central factories which would 
enable the colonists to extract more juice out of 
the canes, and also to produce a better quality of 
sugar which would be more suitable to the Cana- 
dian and British markets. At presen nearly all 
their sugar finds its way into the United Statés, 

PROGRESS OF THE EUROPEAN INDUSTRY. 

To show the progress of the Huropean beet 
sugar industry, ib may be stated that there are 
213 factories in Austria-Hungary alone, the tetal 
output of raw sugar from this country in 1899 being 
computed at 1,083.000 tons. The Government set 
aside a sum of £750,000 for the payment of export 
bounties. The decision of the Legislative Council 
in Calcutta—following the example of the United 
States—to introduce a countervailing duty on 
bounty-fed sugar imported into India has made no 

change worthy of special notice in the trade 
between Austria and India, The chief burden of 
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the countervailing duty, which is equal in amount 
to the export premium accorded to sugar in its 
country of oigin, is thrown upon the Iadian cons 
sumer, who has not only to pay more for the 
bounty-fed sugar, bub also for the colonial sugar, 
which sympathetica ly rose in price. 

_ Russia is now the largest producer of beet sugar 
in Europe, there being altogether 23 beet cultiva- 
ting provinces in this country. | 2he industry in 
Germany is able to keep going 400 raw sugar 
works and 150 refiners, 

There ave about 230 sugar factories now at work 
in Cuba, whieh is only about 60. per cent of what 
there were before the war. Owing to the present 
competition of beet sugar, it is unlikely that the 
mills which have been destroyed will be replaced. 
During 1899 about 324,000 tons were exported. 

: There has been an improvement in the sugar 
industry in Jamaica after a persistent decline for 
many years ; 360,748 tons were exported last year. 
In British Guiana many of the sugar plantations 
ean hardly pay their way, and future prospects 
are not encouraging. About 100,000 tons were 
exported from Georgetown, Demerara, in 1899. 
The whole of the sugar production of the Hawaiian 
Islands, amounting to 282,807 tons in 1899 went to 
the United States, ; 

Large quantities of cane sugar are preduced 
in Southern China, Formosa, Java, Philipines, 
Mauritius, Central and South America and other 
tropical and sub-tropical countries, bué the rise 
of the beet sugar affects them all. The bounty 
system has also meant the ruin of more than one 
commercial housein this country. Bristol, which 
was once the centre of an extensive sugar-refining 
industry, closed the last of her refineries a little 
while since. In this country there are now only 
about five refineries—two in London, twoin Liver- 
pool and one down Greenwich way,—Homepaper. 


---—<— Fane 


THE REDUCTION OF THE TEA OUTPUT, 


(To.the Editor of The Home and Colonial Mail.) 


Sir,—Last week you were kind enough to publish 
a letter we wrote you on the subject of over-supply - 
and consequent low prices. 

We are pleased to learn that this matter is being 
taken up energetically by influential producers. 

Some three weeks ago we wrote a similar letter 
to that published by you to the Editor of the Ceylon 
Observer, and according to a telegram published in 
the Daily Express this week the idea has evidently 
caught on in that island, as the telegram reads as 
follows :— 

‘With a view to reducing the excessive production 
of tea, Mr. H. R. Rosling, chairman of the Ceylon 
Planters’ Association, suggests that all Ceylon and 
Indian tea planters shall iewve one-tenth of their tea 
unplucked for two years.” 

There can be no getting away from the fact that 
the law of supply and demand dominates the tea 
market as it does ail others. In other words, the 
present demand must be increased or supplies must 
be curtailed in order to beneficially affect prices, 
The demand, or consumption, has been artificially 
reduced by the advance in the duty, and if any 
further change is made at the next Budget announce- 
ment the chances appear more in favour of a iurther 
advance than any reduction in the tax, There is, 
therefore, no hope of relief from materially increased 
demand, so that the question of supplies must be 
dealt with if the situation is to be improved, or even 
saved. If nature does not produce a diminished crop 
then some scheme of artificially accomplishing that end 
must be devised, and such s scheme must be 
thoroughly and enthusiastically carried out by all 
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concerned, whether growers of fine or common tea. 
It is a mistake to thirk that all parties are not in 
the same boat; it is the weight of tea that is 
crushing the market quite as much as, or more than, 
one particular class. Certainly the high grown 
estates are, end should be, getting larger propor- 
tionate profits on their smaller outturns, but how 
badly do those prices compare, epeaking generally, 
with those ruling but afew years back. If there is a 
demand for 250 million lb. of tea, and 275 millions 
are supplied, then the market must decline whether 
all that tea is fine or common. 

There is one other point we should like to men- 
tion, viz., that the idea of voluntaxily plucking finer 
would not inspire confidence among buyers, as they 
would feel that in the event of a rise in price the 
method of plucking might be changed by telegram, 
and in six weeks or two months the market might 
be flooded and stocks greatly depreciated in v«lue. 

The producer must inspire confidence in the trade, 
and the same can only be dune through reduction 
in the supply being absolutely assured.—_We are, 


pear Sizs, yours faithfully, BrokEks, 
—————-—— 
RAISING OUR OWN NITROGEN. 


Everybody believes that the soils of California 
are abundantly rich, yet in a Los Angelos paper, 
Professor A J Cook stated that the orange 
growers spend an average of $50 an acre for fer- 
tilizers, Florida needs fertilizers even more, but 
they believe there in raising their own nitrogen, 
not buying even cottonseed meal, except, perhaps, 
to get a start. Desmodium (beggar wee) cow- 
peas, and velvet beans, are legumes, and have 
power to draw nitrogen from the atmosphere 
through their rootlets, and transit it to the soil as 
food for future plant growth. Nitrogen is the 
most expensive element of our fertilizers, costing 
17 cents a pound, while phosphoric acid costs 6 and 
potash 5. The planter shonld aim to raise every- 
thing that he must have, which le possibly can 
raise, instead of paying cut his hard-earned 
money forit. No farmer can afford to buy rough 
nitrogen for fertilizer when he can so easily raise 
it. Desmodium makes the best of hay, .if sown 
thick, so as to reduce the size of the stalk, and at 
the same time it enriches the Jand. If put in tall 
narrow cocks and capped, and left to cure for a 
few days without getting wet, then opened and 
aired for half a day before being hauled in, it 
makes the most valuable hay the planter can 
produce. Horses not only relish it, but they 
actually fatten upon it without oats or other erain. 
Immediately after cutting, another growth starts 
up and makes a heavy second crop. Some farmers 
prefer to save this for hay, because the rainy 
season is passed, while they cut the first crop and 
leave it to roton the ground, as it comes in the 
rainy season. 

The effect of this plant on the soil is almost 
magical. Not only do the roots draw nitrogen 
from the atmosphere, but they also run down 
deep and bring up mineral fertility to the surface. 
A Middle Florida farmer, a native of the State, and 
accustomed to Desmodium all his life, has stated 
that he raised a crop of corn for twenty years 
consecutively on thin, sandy land, and the yield 
increased a little every year, with no manuring 
except that given by a crop of Desmodium follow- 
ing the corn each year. There is something which 
cannot be explained which makes heavily-shaded 


soil gain in fertility. It is nature’s way of enrich- 


ment. Afler plowing down this dead Desmodium 
gue can grow almost anything with astonishing 
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results ; the shading of the land has made jt 
mellow, and it is full of nitrates. Potatoes revel 
in such a situation; melons, pumpkins, cucum- 
bers and beans grow like the proverbial gourd—- 
Florida Fruit Grouer. 
Peal als Ra Sd ee 
TEA PLANTS FKOM CHINA. 


According to the ‘‘ Annales de la Sociedad 
Rinalde Argentina,” the . Department of 
Agriculture in that country has procured 
a quantity of tea plants in good condition 
fromm China, These have been distributed 
among the State Agricultural Colleges for 
purposes of cultivation, and, as in the 
Argentines there is a choice of climates, 
it is anticipated that erelong a_ suitable 
locality will be found, and that an im- 
portant development in the direction of 
tea cultivation may be looked for in the 
future. But, of course, there, as in most 
South American countries, the labour question 
is the lion in the way. 


eee 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN TEA. 
LEAF WITHERING., 


The results recently obtained in Ceylon from 
the artificial witheri:g of tea-leaf are of so much 
importance to the whole tea industry that they 
deserve some spevial refereuce in our columns. 
Messrs. Davidson & Co., Limited, of Belfast 
whose ‘‘ Sirocco” Tea Machinery for every other 
process in the manutacture of the leat is so widely 
knew and highly appreciated. claim the credit of 
having solved the ditticult subject of tea leaf 
withering. The experiments made by them in this 
connection extend over a period of fourteen years, 
during which, and more pariicularly within the 
last four years, we believe, that they expended 
well on to £10,000 in apparatus, plus cost of con- 
ducting large scale trials in different factories in 
India and Ceylon before attaining the present 
satisfactory results. 

These experiments were carried out by Mr. 
F G MaGuire, under Mr. SC Davidson’s euidance 
and directions, and the resulting outcome is that 
now, at a small outlay to the tea garden pro- 
prietor, thorough contrul of the wither is, it is 
claimed, so periectly obtainable that the quality 
of the tea produced is equal to that from leaf 
withered naturally under the most favourable 
circumstances of temperature and weaiher; and 
the time required for producing the wither is 
greatly reduced, so that the output capacity of 
the exsisting withering space is thereby increased 
to such an extent that in many instances large 
extensions to withering houses have been obviated. 

A cold wither, it is stated, can now be obtained 
of such satisfactory quality that, if a small quan- 
tity of the leaf be pressed beiween the hands, it 
will stick together, showing that the leaf has ‘at- 
tained that desiravlesoft and clammy condition 
which is soconducive towards the prvduction of the 


‘best results during subsequent manufacture. - 


A large number of faciories in Ceylon, ranging 
from sea-level to over 5,000 ft. elevation, have, we 
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The opinions expressed by the proprietors and 
iianagers of the tea factories in which the new 
system (the principal item in which is the special 
adaptation of the new Sirocco fans in existing 
withering lofts) refer, we understand, in the highest 
terms to the results obtained. 

Mr. F G MaGuire is now in this country, and 
will, we are informed shortly, visit London in the 
interest of Messrs. Davidson & Co., so that their 
numerous clients, representative of the important 
tea, industry, will be enabled to gather further 
particnlars from him as to this new system of 
Withering ‘he dataand details of numerous trials 
which have been reported on various estates, where 
the entire crop of leaf is now being withered on 
this system, can. we learn, also be inspected.— 
Home Colonial Mail Jan. 11. 


Soe 


CINCHONA AND QUININE IN _ 1900. 


The year 1899 ought to be a memorable one for 
quinine speculators, as the article has again proved a 
veritable will-o’-the-wisp. The makers have done their 
best to stem the tide of speculation by refusing to 
make contracts with speculators, but they have only 
been partially successful. At the first cinchona- 
auction in Amsterdam an average of 890c per unit 
was paid, but at the second one the price advanced 
to 10 65c, dropping tu 10-C5c at the third and rising to 
1010c¢ at the fourth. From this period to the eighth 
auction in September there was an uninterrupted ad- 
vance to 1225c (the highest point touched). In 
November the unit dropped to 1090c, aud again this 
month to 8c. The gradual advance from 10°10 to 
12°25¢ was due to a falling-off in bark-shipments 
from Java, but unexpectedly large shipments were 
made during September, October and November. 
There was then a deficiency of 1,100,000 Amsterdam 
pounds to make up before the year closes, of which 
470,000 was wiped off inthe first half of this month" 
Meanwhile the second-hand quinine-market has been 
influenced by every little wind that blew; but 
makers have been very passive, only raising their 
price when absolutely compelled, and at one period an 
advance of half-pence was made when quite two-pence 

-had been expected. Prices are two-pence cheaper 
today than in January. The notable alterations by 
makers were a reduction of two pence in April and 
ove of three pence in December. The highest figure 
of tho year 1s 7d, in September, at which time the 
second-hand market stood at ls 6%d spot—also the 
highest.— Chemist and Druggist, Dec. 29. 


CINCHONA. AND QUININE. - 


Recent events in the cinchona and quinine markets 
have rather upset the calculations of those who 
conceive and act upon short views of the course of 
these articles. With such an artificial and highly 
—in fact, one might say, fantastically —sensitive 
market as that created in London by speculative 
dealing, the natural trend of things is often obscured 
and even retarded fora period. It has bee our gond 
fortune to point t) the promising positions: f+’ e 
market just before each occasion of late when) 3 
advances have setin. These have not been sos: +. « 
and consistent as natural causes acting alonew i 
have made them. Speculators have paid the penalvy tor 
their weakness, or their rashness, or their misc.l2ua- 
tions. Many of them haveshown again their peculiarity 
of carefully keeping out of the market until it has sus- 
tained several mate ial advances—then rushing in 
as if believing that quinine only wanted a start to 
carry it to goodness knows where. They never 
allowed for set-backs to compensate for the unnat- 
urally rapid advances, and when some of them were 
involved in disaster the others had to pay a double 

nalty. 
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But to the men of long views the situation seems 
only temporarily clouded. They will find their ideas 
reflected in a letter from a planter which appears in the 
Tropical Agriculturist. Much of what this planter 
says reads like a re-echo of remarks in former notes 
of ours. For instance, he leads off by stating that - 
nobody will deny that consumption of quinine has 
overtaken production. He continues as follows :— 

“Nor is there any doubt that it will do soto a far 
larger exteat during the next five or six years, for that 
at the least, is the period necessary to bring matters to 
a state of fair balance sgain. The reason for this is 
evident; it takes five to six years under the 
most favourable circumstances to grow cinchona fit 
to bark.” 

Five or six years is the time we allowed for those 
planters to be ready with, new bark who had perceived 
the situation and had begun to extend their plantations 
in view of this. The planter whom we quote is bitter 
towards the quinine manufacturers who according 
to him, ‘“‘have grown fat and sleek” by their mancouvr- 
ing in the past, though ‘many cinchona planters 
have been ruined by it.’ He believes the move of 
raising the unit temporarily, in order to stimulate 
the shipments, is about played out, and he alludes 
to the low shipments from Java during the first nine 
months of 1900 to illustrate this. The Java planters, 
according to this correspondent, have now “probably 
learnt the lesson that a pound of bark at a twos 
penny unit is equal to three pounds at a penny 
unit as regards net results on every four per cent 
of bark.’’ Turning from bark the planter has next 
some advice to give to quinine manufacturers. He 
says he is ‘‘ one of those whose cinchona prospects 
have been ruined by the policy of the manufacturers sa 
yet he does not blame them for doing the best for 
themselves, but for the way they have done it. Now, 
he thinks their wisest policy is a generous ove. This 
is to reduce their margin of profit toa minimum and 
thus by ‘a good and stable unit encourage the 
planting of as much cinchona as possible in the 
near future, and the cultivation of every cinchona 
tree in existence.’ It is, of course, impossible, he 


says, to tell what stock of quinine and bark 
they hold [all the evidence shows next to none, 
say we]. They have, however, to reckon on a2 
steadily increasing demand, and ‘five to six 


years of decreased production.” Any manceuvre tende 
ing towards a rapid overthrow of the unit would 
decrease the amount of cinchona which will otherwise 
be planted out in the near future. Hyen with an 
increase in the plantations, it is pointed out that much 
will not grow into anything worth barking, suitable 
land aud good seed being difficult to find. Manufac- 
turers are advised to investigate for themselves what is 
the state of the cinchona Gistricts.—B, and C, Drug- 
gist, Jan. 4, 
oo Se Ne 

NEW VEGETABLES.— Were it not that humans 
are creatures of conventional habits, the probabi- 
lities are that our sources of food supply would be 
very extensive, and we should not be as dependent 
on certain known and cultivated species as we are, 
Argning on this line of thought Za Science 
Frangaise puts forward the following sugges- 
tion :—‘‘ Our present garden vegetables are culti- 
vated varieties of wild species; why do not our 
1 rticulturalists seek for other wild plants that 
could bé introduced with profit to our tables? A 
fortune awaits lim who does this successfully. We 
may be shy, at first, of a dish of iris, ora saxifrace 
salad, but the papers will relate how Bernhardt cr 
Coquelin ate and liked them, and then the iris and 
the saxifrage will become popular, like the 
potato.” The possibilities of the vegetable king- 
dom as asource of food supply are immense, and 
the suggestion thrown cut above is well worth 
pondering over.—Indian Gardening and Plante 
wg, February 7th. 
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CINCHONA IN MYSORE, 

The reader will probably smile at this head- 
line, thinking that he is to see something after the 
style of the chapter on Snakes in lceland, which read 
‘There are no Snakes in Iceiand.” We have 
no such plagiarism in view, however, for there 
actually 7s ciuehona in Mysore. That it is ap- 
parently not worth removing the bark from it is 
quite another matter. flicial statistics show the 
following figures for 1898-99 :— 

No. of Plants. 


eo my 


Matuve. Imma- lb of 
ture. bark. 


; C Succirubra 49,160. 43,200 25 
Kadur { », var. Condaminia 9,840 4,500 
© Succirubra 1,749 75 
Mysore 4 ,, Calisaya a 
5, var. Condaminia 502 19 
Hassan ,, 4 1,940 120 


———— 


63,191 47,914 
In 1894-95 there were 350 acres under cinchona 
in Mysore, in 1898-99 only 279; in 1894 95 there 
were 207,783 cinchona plants in permanent planta- 
tions in Mysore, only 111,105 in 1898-99; the 
quantity of bark collected had decreased from 
160 1b in the tormer year to 25 1b in the latter. 
.C€an any Mysore planter oblige us with a his- 
to riette of the Rise (?) and Fall of the Cinchona 
Industry in the Mysore State? The above figures 
suggest that there is something to be told that 
is worth the telling: 279 acres, 111,105 plants 

and yield—25 lb!—Planting Opinion, Jan. 26 
—————— 
A FARMER'S EVERY-DAY LIFE, 


XVIII. 
(By Cosmopolite. ) 
The New Year has begun with a dry change, 
fer which we have Jong prayed: 

THE WEATHER OF THE PAST YEAR 
having been the wettest in North Kast Aberdeen- 
shire, of all the years of the 19th Oertury, so, 
at Jeast, says the oldest inhabitant and he ought 
to know ; and now farmers, when they get the 
chanee of a dry day, can’t push fast enough in 
order to make np lee-wayin the work which has 
been retarded by the bad weather. I have managed 
to get 300 loads of turnips carted, but it has 
been a terrible job, the mud up to the box of 
the cartwheels causing the work to be extra hard 
both on man and beast. My turnip crop has been 
an exceptionally fine one, and it gratifies me, when 
reading the reports of the prize competitions for 
the growing of turnips with artificial man ures, to 
find that I have beaten the best record bya good 
deal, althongh I have only used bulky manure. 
The best record that I bave read about has been 


23 TONS PER ACRE 


except in one instance when 28 tons were got 
from a field dressed with cattle manure only. 
Having sold a few acres of my turnips, as I had 
such a heavy crop that I was not likely to require 
them all myself, one of the purchasers, who had 
bought an acre, carted his to the railway sta- 
tion, where they were weighed and trucked South, 
and the aggregate was just a few pounds 
shors of 30 tons, and this, I think, may safely 
be considered one more victory scored to the 
eredit of bulky manure. 

“I see that many agriculturists are publishing 
complaints, in the press, about the habit which 
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has been adopted, by the farm-servants, of drink- 
ing great 
‘* BLASHES” OF TEA, - 

not only in the afternoon, but ‘during the Sore- 
noon also. One writer, who farms in Peebles shire, 
tells how his ploughmeun’s children carry hot tea 
to their fathers, in the field, at 8-40 a.m., no 
matter what sort of weather is in evidence ; and 
again, about 3 p.m., the same arrangement is car- 
ried out. Headds that he would not object to this 
during harvest time, or when workis from 6 to 6, 
but thatsurelyit is unealled for at the present 
time of-year, when the work is only of seven 
hours’ duration. This custom on the part of farm- 
servants has not yet reachec our northern count- 
ies, so that I eannot speak from personal exper- 
ience as tothe effect which it produces on the 
men and onthe work; but, no doubt, the habit, 
will be highly approved of by Ceylon tea-planters, 
as providing another outlet for the disposal of 
some more of theirstap!e. Another singular habit 
obtains in England, which, I am thankful to 
say, has uot yet reached Scotland, namely the 


DYEING OF HAIR AMONGST THE LABOURING 
CLASSES, 


The fact is that the working man has, Jong since, 
found that, if he looked old or white-haired, per- 
sons to whom he applied for a manual job would 
seldom entertain him if they could get a younger 
man, Even amongst clerks this habit prevails in 
a great measure, and soine of these, of upwards of 
60, are wonderfully made up. Writing on this 
theme reminds me of the rhyme of one’s childhood. 
‘“The sudden fright unnerved her quite, 
She fainted dead away ; 
Her hair turned white in a ‘single night, 
But she turned it brown next day.” 


THE LONDON CHRISTMAS MARKET. 


has been a complete frost this season, the price 
being very much under what the same class of 
stock was selling at, in provincial markets. This 
is easily accounted for, although, I fear, it will 
take many years yet before the dealers who 
patronize the London market will learn  wis- 
dom and become converts to the well-known fae- 
that London is the city in which the worst mea 
in Britain is retailed. Formerly London was cele 
brated for its roast beef and Highland mutton 
but now, owing to the vast quantities of cheap 
foreign meat at their command, the London butch- 
ers do not care to buy the better quality and 
higher-priced article that Scotch feeders send 
them. Their customers grumble away at the 
tough meat they get, and for which they pay top 
price, but they make no attempt to improve mat- 
ters, and it never seems to dawn upon them that 
they aresteaks off the gully-rakers of Argentina, 
and frozen roasts off the working bullocks of Aus- 
tralia that they are eating. 

It would be very different if these butchers 
were compelled to disclose the origin of the article 
they sell, and foreign meat be sold for what it 
really is, 

THE BEST BEEF AND MUTTON 
is now to be got at the small village butcher shops 
where the public see and take note of every 
animal that is slaughtered; where it came from, 
who bred it, how it was fed Xe. And he 
would be a foolish butcher indeed who attempted 
to bring intoone of our villages a frozen carease 
of an animal bought at a distant market. The Lon- 
gon Parish Council elected to do away with private 
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slaughter houses, so the buickers of the metropolis 
have gradually given up killing on their own ac- 
count, but purchase their supplies from the freezing 
depots or the dead-meat market, henee the tough- 
ness and the poorness in quality of the meat re- 
tailed in the London shops. Now that the Christ- 
mas season is past, with its glutted markets and 
its low prices, I am preparing to send off my 
usual weekly consignments of sheep to the fat 
sales, When all the rest of the Agricultural 
world was flooding the markets with stock, 


IT HELD MY HAND, 


and so, for the past few weeks, I have sent none 
forward for sale. “The price is now going up, how- 
ever, and as there appears to be ascarcity of stock 
owing to so much having been sent off at 
Christmas time, I hope that my_ patience 
may be rewarded by a good price. The 
season of ploughing matehes has — once 
more come round, but, as I referred to these 
entertainments in an early article, I will not 
again revert to what is undoubtedly of the 
greatest interest {to our farm servants. Horses, 
with their coats shining like satin, are to be 
seen at work in every direction, the extra groom- 
ing which they are receiving being preparatory 


to the day when the man who looks after 
them, is to face the music on the ploughing 
mateh field. The harness also shines like ena- 


mel and the buckles glitter like silver, whilst 
the men put in them spare time in plaiting 
faneifully coloured ribbons into rosettes, with 
which to decorate their teams. 


AN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


was lately opened in our country town, and it 
has been acknowledged, by good judges, to be 
by far the best that Aberdeen has ever pro- 
duced. A singular fact in connection therewith 
has been commented upon, and, as it refers ina 
measure to agriculture, I take notice of it, It 
appears that the best judges of art, the chief 
connoisseurs of paintings in the Silver City by 
the sea, are al], more or less, connected with 
inanimate farming prodace. One is a wealthy 
scap manufacturer, which is made from the fat 
of stock; another is a felt-monger and tallow 
merchant, whose stock in trade is all derived 
from agriculture; another is a miller, whose 
grain, of course, also grows on farms, and, al- 
though he is dead now, the gentleman who- did 
more for art in. Aberdeen than any other, m-de 
a fortune in the granite trade, the quarry which 
he worked being on my own farm, and which is 
still in full swing, Granite, perhaps, can hardly 
be said to be the produce of a farm, but let that 
pass; with regard to the other three, however, 
there can be no doubt. I have never heard it 


said that agriculture tended to the making of an _ 
artist, but, who knows, I may, even at my time . 


of life, break out as a modern Titian or a suc- 
cessor to Sir Frederick Leighton. 


Reg ESS Se oe 


PARAGUAYAN TEA FOR WESTRALIA.—The 
secretary of the Westralian Departinent of 
Agriculture is making arrangements to try 
and cultivate the tree or shrub that produces 
Paraguayan tea. It has been cultivated suc- 
cessfully in the Botanical Gardens, Melbourne, 
and it is considered that it should find a suit. 
able home inmany parts of Westralia, especi- 
ally in thenorth-westand south-west divisions. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEA TRADE. 


We quote the following from Harrison’s and 
Crosfield’s: Tea market report,—the local branch 
of the firm being Crosfield, Lampard & Co., 
Colombc,—dated 38, Great Tower Street, Lon- 
don, E.C., Wh January, 1901 :— 

The Statistics just published having closed a 
Century of remarkable expansion in the cone 
sumption of Tea in the United Kingdom, it may 
not be altogether uninteresting to note the 
varions developments in the Vrade, together with 
the changes in the Duty, market value &e., as 
they have taken place trom time to time. At 
the beginning of the Century the entire Luport 
of Tea was in the hands of the Kast India 
Company ; and the Duty was collected through 
them, by an ad valorem percentage on the 
prices realised in their Public Sales. The mono- 
poly granted in their charter having come to an 
end in 1833, this method of levying the Duty 
‘as no longer found practicable, so a_ specific 
rate per pound was adopted instead, and it has 
continued to be so levied ever since with the 
undernoted variations in the amount. 


Table showing the quantity of Tea consumed 
in the United Kingdom at the various points 
in the 19th Century when changes of Duty were 
made: and the quantities of Indian and Ceylon 
Teas consumed after their introduction. 
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a Duty assessed by percentage on value, 
b Hast India Company’s Monopoly abolished, 
¢Crimean War Budget. 
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THE POTATO INDUSTRY IN KUMAON, 


The last monsoon of this century must be set down 
us a rascaliv bad one for this important crop of the 
province of Kumaon. I do not remember a more 
highly promising spring than the last during the 
past dozen years; the weather was ideal and could 
not have been better made even in Germany up to 
the month of May. But after that date and all 
through the month of Jane what rainfall there was 
—and it was very little save in places—came in non- 
effective driblets, and so progressed the monsoon 
period until the 11th of July when it did rain in 
real earnest, but the destructive drought had done 
its work: and in fifteen days after the real rains 
had set in it was quickly seen the potato plant had 
had enough and would do no more in the way of 
plant-production. Meantime the weather continued 
exceptionally warm and vapoury, and the great de- 
velopment of the rainfall was not as usual in July 
but near the tail end of the monsoon. In consequence 
of the altogether premature closing of plant growth 
three things ensued. First, there is this year a great 
dearth of large potatoes compared with normal years. 
Secondly, there is an excess of small potatoes; but 
thirdly, and worst of all, potatoes have supertuberated 
badly—indeed I have never seen this evil so pronounced. 

Few people probably out of the province are fully 
aware of the amount of excitement, speculation, and 
finesse the native growers impart to the trade 
of growing and dealing in potatoes. For example 
one would think the best possible thing fora potato 
after digging it up was to dry and clean it, to 
separate bad from good, large from small. and 50 
forth, and soit is in reality. But the native growers 
do nothing of the kind, but this is what they do. 
They remove about a foot deep of earth in circular 
form, the size being ruled by the amount of pota- 
toes to go into this base for a conical pile of pota- 
toes, which may, and does, vary from 5 to 100 
maunds. Soon after digging up the potatoes go into 
these conical heaps, all the sorting being for the 
veriest mites that grow; these are saved for 
seed. Now at digging up time it is usually bril- 
liantly fine by day, the sun is hot, and the pota= 
toes damp as they go into the heaps; tie moment 
these are completed a layer of grass is put round 
them and on goes a pile of earth an inch or two 
thick. There are here all the elements for keep- 
ing the tubers very thoroughly moist, drawing 
moisture up from the earth in fact, besides 
that with the potatoes already. The dealers 
buy from these heaps. The potatoes are lifted and 
weighed with extraordinary rapidity and a des- 
perate kind of earnestness, dirt, small stones, 
bad and good, and all finding their way into the 
dealer’s sacks with despatch. The dealer -says but 
little besides seeing he gets weight, but he is, how- 
ever, far from the apparent fool a casual observer 
might take him to be. When the weighment is over, 
he draws out a coil of rupees from somewhere and 
deals out so many: but the settlement day is at Hald- 
wani, a3 many a grower knows full well. 

The native grower is devoid of any consaming kind 
of honesty in growing potatoes, I have mentioned 
that this year potatoes have supertuberated badly: 
which is to say the crop in large measure, particularly 
the late-dug-up potatoes, grew again or commenced to 
grow. Nowthe effect of this is practically to spoil the 


tubers for table use, end also to produce seed which © 


when planted shows much irregularity, some coming 
strong, others weak, and yet a lot more very much 
behind the rest in growth. The growers however lump 
them all in and say not a word tothe buyers of such a 
fact. This year, however, there is heart-burning among 
the wily growers, for the Bengali dealers have come 
along with a terrible tell-taleweapon none other than 
a homely knife. With this they slice up samples of 
potatoes longitudinally ; in a very few minutes, your 
supertuberated tubers tell their own destrution, being 
either of a congealed watery consistency, or with 
black markings, in either case they are inedible. 
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The buyer wants potatoes, the seller wants money; 
but the advantage is with the buyer, because he 
has grown more astute than in former years when 
he purchased direct from the field, whereas now he 
buys at Haldwani, know:ng full well once the pota- 
toes are there none but a madman, and scarcely he 
even, will take them back again: and so he seizes 
the bad samples, forthwith quoting terms, which are 
this year anything bunt magnificent. I greatly fear 
Kumaon potatoes will come in for a bad name this 
year; it is certain many hundreds of maunds are 
bad—very bad. But I hasten to eay it is an entire 
mistake for any one to assume, and I happen to 
know some have assumed, that it is the disease. The 
evil is supertuberation, induced first by the extreme 
lateness of the monsvon, and its loug continuation 
beyond the usual period. This is quite sufficient to 
turn many potatoes either black inside, or hard and 
stony. I believe a normal season will establish the 
fact that the province is practically if not entirely, 
free from the dreaded disease known in other parts 
of India and all over Europe. 


I endeavoured to persuade many growers to hurry 
on with digging up, and mind nothing else for the time 
being, and pointed ont that the late-dug potatoes 
would be very inferior, but the native will have 
none of these ideas; he is waiting, watching the 


Haldwani market, keeping a man there indeed 
fo scent the fluctuation. This year he is being 
pretty well punished and it serves him right. 


Two years in succession previous to this the Haldwani 
market floundered about between R3 and R6 per 
maund, due ina large measure to astute spe ulation, 
and practically false information, for which the dealers 
were made to pay through the nose; the growers 
reaped a fine advantage; but the middleman as usual 
the best of all. 


There is no doutt whatever at the present time 
the Kumaon patatoes for seed purposes are of very 
material advantage to practically the whole of India. 
The native with his extraordinarliy cheap way of 
working thecrop makes incomparably the best profits 
out of potatoes, and for this very reason there is a 
growing evil which itis earnestly to be hoped Govern- 
ment will once for all put down, particolarly at this 
opportune moment of settlement operations. I 
refer to the monied speculators—they have become 
monied solely through this crop. They are in 
every place where potatoes are grown, andgenerally 
absolute strangers. These mea are the wire-pullers, 
always prompting a dummy to pet in applications 
for land: and promptly stepping in afterwards. Now 
my contention is no man has a natural right to 
land in this way, entirely out of his own puttie, and 
removed from his own village and home. There ig 
a rule in the province now that no man can acquire 
lands without property qnalifications: and Iam sure 
there is no rule that has been during the past 
seven to ten years more technically observed, but 
virtually and in reality more absolutely broken. 
What is required i: to kil) the speculative part of 
this trade, and for Government to fully recognise 
that.it requires steady progress and uniformity of 
grants for potatoes, every man to be limited to hia 
own capacity for production of this crop, and to his 
own putte, and no bunniahs to receive grants at 
all. I should suppose 2,000 or 3,009 acres during 
the past 10 years have been exploited by people 
who had precious little right to the land since 
they have done nothing to cultivate it, but 


brought in the outsiders from distant puttics. 
Potatoes are the sum and substance of matter 
to him, Lest it should be supposed I have some 


animus against bunniahs I may be alowed to 
quote a true example seven or eight years ago. A 
banniah came from somewhere, not in the imme- 
diate district, and obtained a small piece of land for 
which he paid Government the magnificent sum of 
R5 ver annum, It wasto my certain knowledge and 
direct personal observation, as jungle,one of the 
finest pieces in the puttie. The way that insigni- 
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fieant beginning grew into a considerable piece many 
times larger than the original was a marvel. In ad- 
dition this same man obtained another piece, stuck 
. up@bunniah’s shop where one was absolutely not 
required at all, and thereby annexed a piece of 
resting land for ponies and _ Bootias. Further, 
he hacked the jungle in the barbarous jhooming 
fashion right up to the Government Road, in flat 
contravention of another rule about jungle adjacent 
to Government roads. Yet again this same man im 
conjunction with another put in application for yet a 
third piece of land, but the officer before whom it 
came wasone toomany forhim. He has since died, 
having made a heap of money: since which Go- 
vernment, I believe, has resumed the original grant 
The wisdom of this sort of thing seems to me con- 
spicuous by its absence. NICOTIANA. 
—Pioneer., Jan. 17. 
se a 
PLANTING ON THE ANNAMALAT HILLS, 
(from a Correspondent. ) 


Ihave on one or two previous occasions given an 
account of planting progresson the Annamalai 
Hills, Coimbatore District, aud a further report 
may be interesting. Over 2,000 acres have now 
been opened, about 1,000 of this being 

COFFEE 

the growth of which is quite satisfactory. I have 
picked about 14 tons of crop from plants, afew 
hundred of which were put out very late in-1897, 
the balance in 1898; and at the present time not 
only all the 1898, but a large proportion of the 1899, 
planting has a large, even spike, promising a fine 
blossom after the next rain. Quality of bean looks 
excellent, and{ am having the above small lot 
cured and shipped. If coffee is to keep down in 
price (it is useless going into the pros and cons of 
such a question here) good quality means salvation, 
and I am trying both the Maragogipe and Costa 
Rica coffee to get a fine bean; bu: from experience 
of various districts I am convinced that however 
useful careful selection and cultivation are, the 
natural conditions of soil and climate are mainly 
respunsible for quality. No manuring has been 
doue as yet, but 150 acres of the clearing are being 
trenched at present. It is worth mentioning that 
there has been no failure of the S. W. Monsoon 
during the recent cry years, 


CARDAMOM 


clearings are doing very well ; and though a wary 
and somewhat pessimistic old planter, who was 
going round mine a few day ago, remarked that 
‘good growth was all very well, but no doubt 
cardamoms would be selling at a penny a lb. ina 
couple of years,” it is not an expensive cultivation, 
and if there must be asurvival of the fittest such a 
natural home of the plant should be amongst the 
survivals, It must not be forgotten that there is 


a large market in India for \his product, so large ~ 


that the local price is not dominated by Euro- 
pean rates, and the producer therefore does not 
suffer from the crushing effect which the Is 4d 
rupee has on the coffee and tea grower. Over 
1,000 acres in all have been opened in cardamoms 
up to date. Mysore seed has been tried, not all 
ways with success, I donot know whether it is 
unusual, but I notice that the short plump 
Mysore or Ceylon cardamom, and also the long 
Malabar fruit, are picked from. indigenous plants 
growing side by side, and, I think, off the same 
plants, but this latter I cannot be sure of as yet. 
The partial clearing necessary for cardamoms costs 
us 15 ta 18 rupees per acre, ; 
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TEA, 
24 years old, covers the ground well. I am not 


making tea from the few acres which I planted, 
more to see how it grew and to encourage others 
than for any other purpose, so. the bushes, though 
they have been eut down, are some eight feet high 
or so, A planting at stake, on another property, 
is, ] am told, coming <n well, and from the great 
rapidity with which my plants grow and spread 
I can quite believe that the Annamalai tea-planter 
will be among the survivals, if quality cau be 
obtained. 
CINCHONA 


I am very pleased with. Last year I planted 
C. Ledgeriana, believing that we bad just 
the right conditions to suit this valuable 


but delicate variety. The plants were very swall, 
too small in fact to put out at all until August 
and September, 1900, but there are many ldins. 
high now, and their healthy appearance is all that 
can be desired. A large amount of this variety, from 
the best Java seed, will be planted this year, the 
very free, deep soil, with its splendid drainage, 
appearing to suit to perfection. Some neigh- 
bours are giving Succirubra and Hybrid a trial, 
thinking that Cinchonidine and quantity of bark 
will yet pay. Personally, if, as seems probable, 
we eventually settle down toa penny unit, [ pin 
my faith to good class Ledger, as, if it grows 
as well as it now promises, we shall have no 
difficulty in holding our own against the Java 
average of 5} per cent SQ. or even the Java 
Government average of 7'16 per cent. With cin- 
chona also it is very marked how thoroughly suit- 
able conditions tell on the quality of the bark and 
send up the analysis, 
PEPPER, 

according to my experience, does not do well, pos- 
sibly, as has been suggested, because the elevation 
3,6U0', is rather teo great, and our evergreen forest 
climate is not forcing enough. 


HEVEA BRAZILIENSIS 


is making what I am told is excellent growth, 
but I know little about Para. I should have 
thought the elevation too great. Work on the 
ghaut road has gone on steadily, and we hope 
this will be completed to the nearer estates in the 
course of the year, labour has presented no 
greater difficulty than in other districts, and 
the jungle tribe of Kaders has quite taken to 
long periods of steady work on the estates. 
Health generally has been excellent. On the 
whole, in spite of the general depression among 
planters, L feel sure that the youngest planting 
district will be by no means last in the race.— 
Madras Mail, Feb. 7. 


<p -—-+--- 


COFFEE PRODUCTION IN MADAGASCAR. 


Recent reports by the French Bureau of Foregn 
ommerce contains statistics relating to the tea and 
coffee industry of the Protectorates of Annam and 
Madagascar. The production of coffee in the eastern 
coast of Madagascar isexpected to deveolp soon into 
important proportions. In the past it has been 
insignificant, but the French Governmeut has pub- 
lished figuresshowing that in a short time an esti- 
mated crop of 713,000 kilogrammes (1,568,000 
pounds) may be looked for. The receipts of coffee 
from all the French colonies in 1889 were only 
963,000 kilogrammes 2,118,000 pounds, —From Journal 
of the Society of Arts: Deo, 28, 1900, 
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TEA 1N FRANCE, 


CEYLON AND INDIAN VERSUS ANNAM. 


A recent report by the French Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce contains statistics relating to the tea 
ndustry of the Protectorate of Annam. ‘The year 
1894 was the first in which tex from one of her 
colonies was offered in France. In that 45 
7,500 |b were received from Annam. In 1896 the 
receipts increased to 10,296 lb ; in 1897 to 13.000 
Ib, In 1898 the imports of tea from Annam into 
France were 42,2621lb. Tne figures for 1899 are 
not yet available, but it is estimated that the 
exports will not be less than 54,0001lbs. Up to 
1892 Annam tea was cultivated only for use 
among the natives, and the proposition to cultivate 
it for Kuropean consumption seemed a chimera. 
But the consumption of tea in France was inereas- 
ing very rapidly. From 1,447,635 lbs, consumed 
in 1892, the quantity rose to 1,794,832 Ibs in 1898, 
and increased by nearly another 100,000 1b in 
1899. The supply was almost entirely from China 
‘an Ceylon. The teafron: Annam is said to equal 
the finest article produced in China. Jtis in very 
general use in the French army in Annam, and it 
is only believed to be a question of time when it 
will meet the entire demand in France. The pro- 
duction is daily increasing. The old colonists are 
going into the business of growing tea, finding it 
more profitable than any other occupation. The 
above statements, culled from a I'rench report, are 
not very favourable as to the prospects of Indian 
and Ceylon teain France. ‘They must, however, 
be accepted with a considerable ‘* pinch of salt,” as 
itis highly improbable that Annam tea will ever be 
able to compete with the Bvitish-grown product. 
It is hoped that the standard of tea will be raised 
in France and that the Ceylon staple will be sup- 
plied to the army. Strenuous efforts are being put 
forward to achieve these most desirable results.— 


T. P. G. Jan. 19. 


—____@—___ : 
OVER-SUPPLY—LOW PRICES. 


[To the Editor, Home and Colonial Mail.| 


Srr,—There is no doubt that the advance of 2d 
per lb. in the duty was imposed in a most in- 
opportune year for the producers of tea. Even 
though the duty had not been increased, we should 
doub:less have had a fall in values due to 
over-supply, but this fall hes been aggravated by 
curtailment of demand, owing to fictitious or 
forced increase in the retail or consuming price of 
. the article. The planter is thus smitten on both 

cheeks. What is the remedy? There is only 
“one: reduction of supplies. 

There are various schemes suggested, having 
this object in view, some more absurd than others. 
One goes so far as te propose burning or destroy- 
ing a portion of the tea. To these various sug- 
gestions let us add one more. [tis this: that 
every producer should agree, under penalty, to 
allow 10 per cent of the total area of his estate vo 
remain unpruned and untouched for one year, 
The area lying fallow would unquestionably be 
improved by the year’s rest, and if the scheme 
were workable and succeeded, then that particular 
10 per cent of acreage could be cultivated the next 
year, and enother 10 per cent could then be 
given a well-earned rest. ‘The effect should be 
about 10 per cent less tea, which might mean 
an advance in London in price of perhaps 1d or 
a per Ib., or say, roughly, 20 per cent, 
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We like to make practical suggestions, but as 
we think insarmountable aiftieulties might crop 
up which would make this sugvestion impractic- 
able, we desire to subseribe ourselves,—Yours 
truly, BROKERS. 

London, January 3, 1091. 


—f}—--- — 
PLANTING NOTES. 


GOOD PRICES: A HINT TO THE TEA FOLK. 
We are interested to learn from Mr. Geo. 
Christie that the estate, Kanapediwatte, of 
which he has charge, sold 2,947 Ib. cinchona 
bark in November last, and that it fetched 474 
crs per lb. in Colombo. Better than Orange 
ekoe: 


ELEPHANTS IN N, SIAM, Elephants have 
srown so scarce in northern Siam that a’ special 
law has just been passed for their preservation. 
Any person wrongfully killing an elephant is made 
liable to fine or imprisonment. Formal permission 
to catch an elephant must be obtained from the 
authorities, and one in five of those so caught 
will be the property of the Government.—B. 
Gazette, Noy. 21. 


TREATMENT OF Mosquito Brres. —M. Manquat 
recommends, forthe treatinent of the bite of the 
mosquito usually met with in France, the em- 
ployment of tincture of iodine, formol, or men- 
tholised eau de Cologne. Applying the tine- 
ture of iodine on a brush causes thie disappear- 
ance of the itching at the end of about 
ten to twenty misutes. Although the iodine 
acts much more quickly when it is applied at 
once, still it does not luse its efficacy when the 
papules are enveloped and inflammed. Usine 
formal, five grammes are taken of a forty per 
cent solution, and mixed with ten grammes of 
ninety per cent alcohol and ten grammes of 
water. Thisis applied in a thin coat and renewed 
as 1b evaporates, care being taken Lo discontinue on 
the appearance of any cauterisivg effect. This is 
said to act even more quickly than the iodine 
mentholised ean de Cologne, or mentholised 
alcohol of a four or five pe: cent solution, also 
soothes the itching.—British and Colonial Drug- 
gist, Jan. 25. i 


EXTRACTION OF RUBBER,—A novel process 
was described recently before the Society of 
Civil Engineers of France for the extraction of 
india-rubber from the tree. The bark and roots 
are cut upand soaked in dilute sulphuric acid. 
The effect of this is to decompose the woody 
portions without affesting the india-rubber. In 
this way a division is made between the valuable 
rubber and the rest of the bark and roots, and 
it is claimed that the rabber so preduced is 
quite pure. It was stated by the author that 
1 1b. of india-rubber could be produced by the 
process at a'cost of about 244.—Hnqgineer.—Two 
French chemists have discovered a process by 
which rubber may be obtained from Landolfia vine, 
which grows wild and Juxurianily in all parts 
of Africa . The process of tapping the Landolfia 
is impracticable, as the flow of rubber hardens too 
quickly. By the processof M,M, Arnand and Ver- 
neuil, the vine is crushed in hot water, by which 
means all the rubber which it contains is extracted, 
—Queensland Agricutwral Journal, 


Marcu 1}, 1901.] 
Eoyrespondence. 


To the Editor. 


TEA PROSPECTS AND OVER- 
PRODUCTION. 


DEAR SiR,—It is only natural that current rates 
for low-priced tea should cause producers in India 
and Ceylon some alarm, and, as many enquiries 
have reached me regarding the reason for, and 
probable duration of, the present state of things, 
T should be obliged if you could find space in 
your valuable paper for this letter which may 
interest some of your readers and, at the same 
time, be a reply to ail my correspondents. 

he usual London statistics being merely rough 
estimates based on asupposedaverage nett weight, 
I have obtained the official figures from the Board 
of Trade returns, and they show that notwith- 
standing the increase of 2d per Ib in the Duty, 
the actual consumption of Indian tea in the United 
Kingdom during 1900 showed an increase of 
4,006,105 1b and of Ceylon tea an increase of 
7,332,063 lb or a total of 11,338,168 Ib (whilst 
China tea shewed a decline of 4,106,895 lb) and 
the export also shows a moderate increase of 
2,548,002 Ib Indian and_ 1,631,026 1b Ceylon; so 
that London practically disposed of a total of 154 
millions out of the 214 millions increased ship- 
ments from India and Ceylon. These figures, in 
my opinion, should at once remove any serious 
canse of alarm; the expanding consumption of the 
article disclosed by the figures of the Board of 
Trade being an unanswerable argument as to the 
inherent soundness of the industry. The extremely 
high prices ruling for common tea during the 
latter part of 1898 and the commencement of 1899 
induced most gardens to go in tor making the 
maximum quantity at the minimum cost, and of 
the lowest quality. Helped by an abnormally 
favourable season and also, to some extent, by 
the aid of manure, the result has been an increased 
shipment from Ceylon to the United Kingdom dur- 
ing 1900 of 10,850,000 lb, and from India 10,397,000 
Ib totalling 21,247,000 lb, thus leaving a very dis- 
tinct surplus over and above the increased con- 
sumption : and this surplus is made up entirely of 
common tea, which is demonstrated by the satis- 
factory rates ruling throughout the year for all teas 
with any pretensions to quality. The theory ad- 
vanced by some that a large quantity of the tea ex- 
ported from Ceylon and India this year is too com- 
mon to be consumed readily may be dismissed ; for 
in 1898, teas which today are difficult to realize at 
from 3d to 4d per Ib were readily taken by the 
trade at from 6d to 7d; and were the position 
today the same as in 1898 the same rates would 
be obtainable. The position, however, is altered. 
Instead of ascarcity of common tea every market 
is glutted with it; and as the addition of 2d per 
lb to the English Duty has resulted in the prac- 
tieal abolition of all the retail canisters under 
Js 4d—for which canister competition forces the 
trade to pay from 6d to 7d perlb. The consequence 
is that the best value offering at about that range 
finds a ready market, whereas anything distinctly 
inferior is almost entirely neglected, its chief out- 
let being for export. 

The duration of present prices rests entirely with 
planters, and willvontinue as long as the policy of 
flooding the English market is persisted ‘in, only 
more so. Many suggestions have been made to 
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rectify the present state of things, the mos? re- 
markable being that 10 per cent of the land under 
cultivation should be abandoned. This does not, I 
imagine, come within the range of practical politics, 
nor, in my opinion, is it necessary. By combination 
in both Ceylon and India, in three months a totally 
different range of prices for common tea could be 
established. Are the Associations in Ceylon and 
India sufficiently strong to bring this about? An 
agreement universally to adopt fine plucking for 
the period stated would have an immediate effect, 
if it were known in London that it would be rigidly 
adhered to. 

To deal, however, with the output of the in- 
creased area under cultivation (which, in both 
Ceylon and India is as yet not in bearing or only 
partially so) the further development of the 
markets in Colombo and Calcutta is essential. 
Not only should more teas of all descriptions be 
offered locally, but steps should be taken to make 
conditions for buyers in the Hastern markets as 
favourable as those in forcé in London. All teas 
offered in Colombo and Caleutta should be more 
carefully bulked on the estates and more care- 
fully graded and packed even than those shipped 
to London. The object in selling locally is tode- 
velop a foreign trade, where uniformity of leaf, 
freedom from dust, and good packing are all points 
of the greatest importance. At present, while 
eare is taken in the bulking and packing, &c., of 
teas destined tor direct shipment to London, this 
care by many estates is considered unneces- 
sary in teas intended for local sale. As a 
matter of fact it is more important that care 
should be exercised there; for in foreign markets we 
meet in competition China and Japan teas, which, 
as regards packing, freedom from dust, and uni- 
formity of leaf, are immensely superior to Indian 
or Ceylon teas. 

The chief aim of India and Ceylon should be 
to avoid sending to England more than she re- 
quires ; for todo so means lowering the price of 
British-erowa tea throughout the world. London 
is still the barometer of the world, as far as 
British-grown tea is concerned, with the excep- 
tion of Australia; lower that barometer by over- 
supplying her market, and prices drop all round, 
Far wiser, in need, to sell a few millions 
cheap in Calcutta and Colombo and so encourage 
the development of a foreign trade than send to 
London a few miltions over her visible require- 
ments, which means reducing the price generally 
on an immense quantity of tea. There are many 
interests which tend to draw tea to London, but 
the price obtainable is not always one of them. 
If, however, the policy of flooding the ruling and 
most important market of the world is continued, 
no material alteration or improvement can be 
looked for until consumption again overtakes 
production. Apologising for trespassing at such 
length upon your space.—I remain, yours truly, 

ARTHUR LAMPARD, 


CACAO 
POLLINATION AND 10 CWT PER ACRE. 


DEAR S1r,—Mr. Carruthers, among other things, 
I believe, is devoting his attention to pollination 
of cacao flowers, and I have ventured to collect 
a few ideas on the subject. 

If only a tenth of the female flowers that 
annually appear on a cacao-tree set, 10ewt per 
acre would be common. Bub there are dangers 
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ahead, and in our endeavours to avoid Seylia it 
would be well at the same time to have a care 
of Charybdis. i 

Thus a tree bearing at the rate of 5 ewb per 
acre—and this is surely a low estimate in the 
event of successful pollination—should yield about 
50 average-sized pods per annum. But this is 
reckoning 300 trees per acre. . s : 

It is nob probable that the average Ceylon soil 
will stand the drain of 5 cwb per acre for very 
long, therefore systematic manuring is bound to 
be more or less generally adopted, sooner or later. 
Nor ean it be expected, however much it may be 
heped, that so delicate a plant, as the chocolate 
tree has proved itself to be, will absorb and con- 
tinue healthfully to assimilate the coneentrated 
nourishment of impoverished soil highly impreg- 
nated with stimulants. Moreover, the best arti- 
ficial inanure for cacao has yet to be named. 

Ceylon planters have only to look abont them 

to be fully assured of the fact that 20 to 25 
years at a remunerative rate of yield, say 3 ewt. 
per acre, and a hundred trees for every hundred- 
weight, should be the outside life-limit, of 
the cacao-tiee, It is useless to point to individ- 
ual trees, whose locality is an open secret, whose 
age may be stated at 30 or 40 years, and whose 
fecundity is astonishing. The comparison fails (1) 
because the individual tree in question is not one 
of a number of others planted at say, 12 
feet by 12 feet; (2) because cacao so planted 
will have been treated far more drastically than 
the solitary tree which bears so munificently ; and 
(3) beeause, in the case of Forestero (to which 
these points more especially apply), there is not 
in the whole island a field of any useful extent 
planted up with only one particular variety. 
Such trees are altogether exceptional. So that 
every 20 to 25 years the estate will need to be 
renewed. For canker will help. 
- Now, the lower a tree, the cheaper the crop- 
gathering; therefore suckering will continue in 
voeue. But the treehaving been heavily manured 
there will be an abundance of “suckers,” and 
this means extra expense. But as the tree will 
achieve a great spread, this need not be taken 
into consideration, for then 300 trees per acre 
will become an impossibility. Probably 150 trees 
per acre woald be nearer the mark. 

In order to obtain 5 ewts. per acre from 150 
trees, each tree will need to bear 100 pods, and 
there will probably be no decrease in the expense 
of manure. Being set further apart the trees are 
likely to live longer, however ; and this is already 
a big step in the right direction. : 

To qualify this I am _ personally acquainted 
(and concerned) with fields of Forestero cacao 
whose trees have an average perimeter of 25 ft., 
and they are not yet at their maximum. 
Let me, therefore, suggest that their maximum 
spread will be 30 feet—a low estimate—say, there- 
fore, 50 trees per acre. This indicates that in 
order to obtain 5 cwts. per acre, each and every 
tree must bear on an average of 300 pods per 
annum. 

But a tree with a perimeter of 25 ft. must of 
neccessity be some 15 ft. to 20ft. in height, and 
probably much more. The cost of po'linating, 
an expensive process at best, now becomes some- 
thing that may be felt. Picking will be dearer, 
for the trees will be very tall. Moreover, the 
cost of seed, and the planting of it is not ex- 
cessive, so nob much will be saved by having 
fewer trees per acre. 


[Mancn 1, 190}. 


Trees planted at 25 ft, will find some difficulty 


at first in covering the ground; therefore 
weeding will become of more consideration 


than usnal. In order to avoid this, the cacao 
might be planted at 12 ft. or 15 {t. and alter- 
nate trees cut out later. It is doubtful 
whether the crop fora year or two will make up 
for the trees so cut out. There might be two 
lean years. 

Finally, cocoa will drop to 15s per ewt, through 
overproduction ! 

Now, the first answer to all this is that there 
already exist inthe Island fields—few indeed !— 
which give, or recently gave, up to 8cwl. per acre 
But this does not dispose of what may be con- 
demned as a reductio ed absurdwm. for such 
fields are of the red variety of which planters 
are becoming more and more shy. Morever, any 
attempt at pollination in such fields yonld be 
justified only if the owner were wi:ling and pre- 
pared to cut out and replant every 15 to 20 yeas. 
Under such cireumstances (8 ewt. per acre) even 
the greediest planter would be inclined, I sur- 
mise, fo leave-well alone. 

Manifestly, then, there is a point at which 
pollination, as. fertile as I assume, and apart 
from the physical capacity of a tree to produce 
flowers which might set, must cease in order, 
paradoxically, to become beneficial. So that pol- 
lination is to be welcomed more in respect of that 
cacao which is not giving more than two or three 
cwt. per acre; otherwise the trees wil become 
worn out in a very few years. 

Some may say ‘“‘ What though they do become 
worn? The younger the trees, the larger the pods 
(the less, therefore, to the ewt.), and the older the 
trees the more liable they become to canker, Let 
us plant np afresh two to three years—(and with 
grafted cocoa it is hoped this will be possible)— 
before we cut ont every 20 years, so long as we 
get our 10 cwt. per acre.” Once recognise the 
fact that the life of a cacao-tree as at present cul- 
tivated is as stated, and the answer is obyious. 

But if it wer2 possible to obtain eight to ten ewt. 
per acre without cutting down—if, by means of 
pollination, asixth of the trees per acre of a virile 
and prolific variety of Forestero could be made to 
bear as well as a Criollo field at 300 trees per 
acre, can there be any choice as to whi+h of the 
two methods is to be recommended ? 

But as there is no field in the island of only one 
variety of Forestero, so there is no field of 


- Forastero in the Island which gives—I speak under 


correction—more than two to three ewt. per aere; 
and on the top of this comes pollination. — 

But is there any known jat of ecacao—Criol!o, 
Forestero or Calabacillo—which can be depended 


_on for 300 pods per tree per acre per annum? 


For purposes. of argument I propose to halve 
this figure: 25 to 3 ewt. per acre show a very 
decent profit. There are Forestero fields givin 
that now, and successful pollination should double 
and treble this yield. 

And the second answer is that cacao, like 
everything else, is worth precisely what it will 
fetch in the market. Verb sap. POD. 


‘“ SILK-WORM SEED” FROM 
CONSTANTINOPLRE. 
Colombo, Feb. 11, 


DEAR StR,—! send you herewith for inspec- 
tion a sample-box of silk-worm “seed,” 
reared in Constantinople, in which, the sender 
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says, ‘‘a large export trade is done, consider- 
able quantities being sent to Kashmir and 
other parts of India.” J should wish to know 
if you or any of your readers have any ex- 
perience of the process of ‘‘ rearing,” and if 
it is done to any extent in this island. I 
have received also a pamphlet in Turkish 
explaining bow the silk-worms are to be 
1eared from the eggs or seed; but as the langu- 
age is not familiar here, it will be useless to 
give extracts.— Yours faithfully, 
M. L. M. ZAINU DEEN. 

[For a concise account of what has hitherto 
been done in ‘silk ” experiments in Ceylon, 
see page 129 of our review in last ‘‘ Handbook 
and Directory.” The Northern Province is 
expected to be best suited for the silk-worm 


and mulberry tree, being so dry. Major 
Gordon Reeves of Madulkele and Father 
Palla of the R. C. Mission, Galle, were 


amongst the most recent experimentalists, 
and they might be glad to have some of the 
‘‘seed.” We add the following information 
for the benefit of our correspondent :— 
The eggs of the silkworm, called gruine (seed) are 
hatched out by artificial heat at the period when 
the mulberry leaves are ready for the feeding of the 
larve. These eggs are very minute—about one 
hundred weighing a grain; and a vast number of 
hatched worms may at first be kept ina small space ; 
but the rapid growth and voracious appetite of the 
oaterpillars demand quickly increasing and ample 
space. Pieces of paper punctured with small holes 
are placed over the trays in which the hatching goes 
on; and the worms, immediately they burst their 
shells, creep through these openings to the light, and 
thereby scrape off any fragments of shell which, ad- 
hering to their skin, would kill them by construction. 
The rearing-house in which the worms are fed (Fr. 
magnanerie) must be a spacious, well-lighted, and well- 
ventilated apartment. in which scrupulous cleanliness 
and sweetness of air are essential, and in which the 
temperature may to a certain extent be under control. 
The worms are more hardy than is commonly sup- 
posed, and endure variations of temperatare from 62° 
to 78° F withont any injury ; the higher temperature 
is very detrimental. The lower the temperature 
at which the worms are maintained the slower is 
their growth and develcpment; but their health and 
vigour are increased, and the cocoon they spin is 
proportionately bigger. The worms increase in size 
with astonishing rapidity, and no less remarkable is 
their growing yoracity. Certain races moult or cast 
their skin three times during their larval existence, 
but for the most part the silkworm moults four times 
—about the sixth, tenth, fifteenth, and twenty-third 
days after hatching. As these moulting periods ap- 
proach, the worms lose their appetite and cease eating, 
and at each period of change they are left undisturbed 
and free from noise. The worms from 1 oz. of graine 
—numbering, say, 40,000—consume in their first stage 
about 6 lb. of picked leaf, inthe second 18 lb., in the 
third 60 lb., in the fourth 180 lb., and in their final stage 
1,098 1b.,—in all 1,362 1b., of mulberry leaf; but from 
that. is to be deducted about 590 1b. of unconsumed 
fragments removed in the litter, giving of leaf really 
consumed 7721b. An ounce of graine so treated may 
‘yield from 80 to 1201b. of cocoons, 85 per cent. of 
which consists of the weight of chrysalides and 15 
per cent. of pure cocoon. 
—Ep. 7.A.| 
=o 
KURUNEGALA, Feb. 18.—The weather is hot 
and dry. We had some most welcome rain on 
Saturday night—the showers were heavy and 
lasted some time. Sunday evening looked threaten- 
ing, but no rain fell. The mornings are misty, 


prognosticating a sultry day, 
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PRODUCE AND PLANTING, 


Important to MANUFACTURERS OF SuGAR MAcHINERy. 
British Central Africa will soon occupy a prominent 
position as a sugar-producing country. In the rich, 
fertile district around the Lower Zambesi and the 
Shiré rivers the sugar industry already promises to 
become very important within the next few years, 
One company alone has 1,100 acres under cultivation 
at the present time, and shortly intends to bring in 
a further tract of 2,500 acres, while several other com- 
panies and private planters are either making pre- 
parations for planting sugar or have already started 
plantations. The land ‘according to reports re- 
cently to hand,” is highly suited to the growth of 
sugar-cane, and there seems to be an ample supply 
of labour, while the sugar grown is said to be 
superior to that from Egypt. Sugar-cane growing 
is an industry, moreover, that gives a good return 
for a comparatively small outlay of capital, and, 
with the experience gained in Natal, the ‘district 
round Chinde ‘‘ should speedily become one of the 
great cane-sugar-producing centres of the world.” 
A hope is expressed that British manufacturers 
of machinery and agricultural implements will 
not fail to grasp the opportunity which presents 
itself. As the country is staked out and divided up 
into plantations the demand for tools and imple- 
ments will steadily increase, and as the canes grow 
mills for crushing and refining will become necessary. 


RicE-CLEANING Macuinpery.—The British Com- 
mercial Agent in Russia has received an inquiry 
from Samarkand (Turkestan) asking for names of 
British firms supplying rice-cleaning machinery of 
newest type of construction, and, if possible, such 
as have received prizes and ewards at the Paris 
Exhibition. The catalogues would probably be more 
serviceable if well illustrated, and it wouid be of ad- 
vantage if the technical descriptions were in the 
Russian or German language. Further information 
may be obtained from Mr. Henry Cooke, British 
Commercial Agent, 88, Petroyski Bouleward, Moscow, 
to whom all communications should be addressed, 


Tue Zanzizpar Cuove Trape,—The ‘1899 ” crop of 
Zanzibar cloves was the heaviest on record, and was 
570,600 frazils, or 7,061,250 lb above that in the pre- 
vious year; but whether this excessive outturn will 
be equalled in the future is a question which is 
beginning to exercise the minds of the trade generally. 
No reliable estimates of the total crops for _1900 
have yet been published, and it is doubtful if the 
yield of cloves for the coming season will again be 
of similarly large dimensions. The grounds for enter- 
taining this supposition are that circumstances in 
connection with thesystematic cultivation of cloves 
in Zanzibar have considerably altered within the last 
few years, it beimg no longer carried on by compulsory 
slave labour as formerly, and time has not been 
afforded the planters to recover from the disastrous 
effects of the severe drought that existed during 
1899-1900. Since the importation of slaves was vro- 
hibited, and the blacks were granted their freedom 
in 1897, the svarcity of labourin Zanzibar has been 
keenly felt. Prospects of a continued abundance of 
Zanzibar cloves are, therefore, not particularly cheer- 
ful, and as this condiment isin universal demand, 
any serious diminution in supplies would have an 
instantaneous effect in forcing prices up to a higher 
point. Speculators have already been busy enough to 
send quotations in Mincing Lane up to 44d and 43d, 
which is 1d per lb beyond what was paid on the spot 
in January last, and judging from the extensive pur- 
chases of Zanzibar cloves’ to arrive, made from time 
to time, it is reasonable to anticipate a further im- 
provement in value as the season advances,—l/ome 
and Colonial Mail, Jan, 25, - 
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OUR PEARL-OYSTER FISHERIES AND MR, 


SAVILLE-KENT, 


Lasr mail brings us a letter from Mr- 
Saville-Kent in which he states that he sent 
in his application to the Colonial Office 
for the appointment to investigate our Pearl 
Oyster Fisheries, backed by 1 strong testi- 
monial in his favour from Lord Avebury 
(Sir John Lubbock); but Mr. Saville-Kent 
feared he was too late, though he understood 
the steps to be taken with regard to our 
Fisheries had not been finally. determined on. 
Mr. Saville-Kent adds :— Pa 

‘I certainly feel confident that within three 
or four years, and with the assistance and support 
contributed by the local officials, very substantial 
headway might be made towards both the re- 
establishment of the present fisheries and the 
inauguration of new and, what would in all 
probability eventually prove to be, still more 
profitable ones. I have read up the pamphlets 
and reports bearing on the case kindly forwarded 
me by Mr, Collett, and was previously in posses- 
sion of those by Mr. Edgar Thurston and others. 
Their perusal has still further convinced me that, 
with the advantage of my previous experience, 
the difficulties to be contended with are by 
no means insuperable, and I have in fact already 
sketched out some of the earliest and most 
essential steps in my plan of campaign that I 
should propose to follow or suggest, should the 
work in any form be entrusted to me.” 

UN ied Ree EM 


CAMP HOR INDUSTRY. 


One of the chief events of the year has been the 
fruition of the Japanese Government scheme for the 
conservation of the camphor-industry, which we out- 
lined in March last. As was inevitable, the monopoly 
which was created has entirely altered the condi- 
tions of the market, the speculative market to a great 
extent having been obliterated. The price was 
originally fixed at about 180s, cif. in March, but 
since then values have considerably advanced, 190s 
spot being quoted in November and ‘ pressed” at 
905s. For fluctuations in prices the palm must be 
given to refiners of German camphor, as no fewer 
fhan fifteen alterations have been recorded in 
1900. On the other hand, English refiners, who 
are not influenced by speculators to the same 
extent, only raised their prices when absolutely 
necessary, and during the twelve months there 


have only been four advances, the year opening 


at 23 and closing at 2s 44d.—Chenust and Drug- 
gist, Dec. 29. 
——eEe 


PHOSPHATE IN THE MALAY 
ARCHIPELAGO. 


AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


A discovery of considerable importance to India 
has been madein a remote island of the Malay 
Archipelago. Tomake the story plain, it is neces- 
sary to go back some years when a party 
of scientists were sailing the seas in the now 
famous vessel the ‘‘ Challenger.” Amongst the 
most distinguished of them was Sir John Murray 
who has recently been in India [spending a 
week in Ceylon first.—Ep C.0.] This gentleman 
had studied the question of the deposits of the 
deep-sea bottom, and when the ‘‘ Challenger 
was off Christmas Island a lovely place in mid- 
ocean to the South of Java, he found phosphate of 
great purity in the haul brought to the surface 
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from the bottom by the deep-sea dredger. Now 
phosphate is an exceedingly valuable manure 
Treated with sulphuric acid it forms the super 
phosphate that is in demand for indigo culti- 
vation. Sir John did not let tne matter rest. 
Phosphate on the sea-floor might be valuable 
but it was not easy ot access. It had been formed, 
he surmised, by the dropping to the bottom. 
through countless ages, of the remains of dead 
marine animals from the two geographical zones 
that here meet each other, the intermingling of 
water of different temperatures cansing the mortal- 
ity to be excessive; the fish from the waters 
of the north unable to stand the warmth of 
southern seas; those from the south similarly 
discomforted by the colder current. The island 
hard by might have had an analogous origin, 
so he examined it. It proved a veritable plios- 
phate heap. Negotiations were~ commenced 
for its annexation. But years elapsed before this 
was affected. The British marine authorities 
indeed declared, at first, that the place was 
useless, and at one time mining operations 
narrowly escaped being undertaken under Dutch 
auspices. But at last the British flag floated 
over the possession, and a number of borings 
were made, the result fully confirming the 
sanguine expectations of the discoverer. A 
European chemist was brought out to superin- 
tend the the operations, and now large quantities 
ef phosphate are being raised at a profit. The 
matter is of more than academic interest. Not 
only does it offer possibilities of supplying an 
indefinite amount of the dressing needful for 
the indigo fields, but the process of preparing 
the raw article for application means a de« 
mand tor sulphuric acid which may not be 
without effect on the question of making the 
mining of the sulphurous copper ores of Western 
Bengal remunerative—Bombay Gazette, Jan. 27. 
————_—— ——_—__—— 
TWO ISLANDS SET APART FOR 
CULTIVATION. 


From the Globe of December 21st we learn 
that the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has set aside the islands of Panay 
and Panitani in the Iolo Islands for the 
cultivation of India-rubber, as the Aicerican 
supply is failing. On the other hand reports 
from South America do not indicate any 
falling-off in rubber supplies from the back 
country of the Amazon aswell as the Andean 
Valleys. 

—_—_—_————S= 
NEW TEA MARKETS SUGGESTED. 
EAST AFRICA AND FIJI. 


There are two possible openings for establishing 
a trade in our medium teas that should not escape 
notice, the one in Mombassa, in East Africa, where 
not only are there many Indian emigrants among 
whose rations tea might well be inelnded, and another 
in Fiji, the coolie trade to which isassuming increas: 
ing proportions. The rate of coolie pay in Mom: 
bassa is, we are intormed, £1 per month, but the 
rations come up to an extra £2, while once out of 
his indentures the laborer nets a clean £5, It is 
not only among the imported labor that we may 
look for consumption but there is a steady influx 
of people from all parts, and our informant (a ship’s 
officer) says that there is quite as marked a pre- 
dilection for teaas for the home-grown coffee; the 
latter, however, owing to the cost of labor given 


ore 
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above, places it beyond the reach of the masses, 
while the use of the former is confined to the-well- 
to-do. As for producing tea on any commercial scale 
with the wage rate ruling so high, that is out of the 
question, although the tea plant, grown as an ex- 
eximent, has been successful enough. The deve- 
opment of East Atrica is proceeding at as rapid 
arate as Australia in 1850-51, so those first in the 
field ought to establish afirm business. 


The tea trade with Fiji proper would be of a 
limited character ; but as the coolie vessels subse- 
quently go to the South Pacific ports to load for 
Europe, we have in these an as yet untouched 
market, while not far north there are thousands 
of labourers employed on the western terminus of 
the Nicaragua Canal in the Gulf of Panama. 
These small markets are bound to expand into 
large ones, offering better facilities for introducing 
a novelty than those already occupied by es- 
tablished rivals; not that we suygess any relax- 
- ation of efforts in Hurope or America, but merely 
ask that places at present considered of minor 
importance should receive a fair share of atten- 
tion.—J. P. G., Feb. 9. 


ee 
MEASURING RAINFALLS. 
THE WORK OF 3,500 AMATEUR SCIENTISTS. 


In every district, in every county, of the British 
Isles there are amateur scientists who take 
measurements of every fall of snow or shower of rain 
that occurs. This work is of immense interest, 
directly or indirectly, to all classes of the com- 
munity. It is controlled by the Rainfali Organiza- 
tion. Yesterday Mr. Sowerby Wallis, who has 
made it his duty to receive the reports of these 
systematic observations and record them, gave an 
account of the work to an ‘‘Express” representative. 
‘* Forty years ago,” he began, ‘‘my predecessor, 
Mr. Symons, commenced to study the rainfall of 
the British Isles, and found that there was very 
little knowledge on the subject, and even that was 
in a chaotic condition, In 1861 he wrote to all 
the observers, of whom he was aware, for 
records for the year 1860, with the result 
that 168 were sent in, and afterwards pub- 
lished. This gave a stimulus to observers, 
with the result that their number now exceed 
3,500. The subject bas been studied scientifically 
for the purposes of water supply, flood prevention, 
drainage, and river conservancy. The great 
majority of the observers are amateur scientists 
among doctors and clergymen. A large number, 
too, are maintained by the engineers of corpora- 
tions and water companies.” As a rule the work 
is done thorougily. But that the observers are 
_ Sometimes slack the following stories will show :— 

“A Scotsman religiously kept his gauge out in his 
front garden during the: daytime, but always took it 
in at night, His reason for this was that he was 
afraid it might be stolen. Another time a country 
parson, instead of sending in the record, posted the 
amount of the previous Sunday’s collection.” 


HOW IT IS DONE. 


‘*How is the rainfall] measured? By a gauge 
_ costing from 12s 6d to £3 3s. For use in ordin- 
ary localities we recommend the Snowdon pattern. 
This consists of a copper or galvanised iron 
cylinder 15in. deep and 5in. in diameter, and 
containing a funnel and jar. Every week or 
month the jar is emptied and measured in a tube 
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which is divided into 1-100ths of an inch. Snow, 
of course, has: to be first melted. The gauge is 
placed on a level piece of ground at a distance 
from shrubs, trees, walls, and buildings. Kead- 
ings are taken at9 a.m.” ‘‘ Knowledge of rain- 
fall,” continued Mr. Wallis, ‘“‘is of the greatest 
importance to the country.” All water is rain- water, 
whether it be stored in tanks, water-butts, wells, 
springs, or rivers. When a town wants an increased 
water-supply the first thing to look for is a district 
where there is a heavy annual rainfall. That in- 
formation we supply. Again, to agriculturists 
trustworthy statistics as to the annual rainfall in 
a country is of the utmost value. To river conserv- 
ators figures showing the time it takes for a fall 
of rain over a given area to run off allow pre- 
cautions against floods, such as the opening of 
locks and sluices, to be taken. 


“In France the various parts of the great rivers are 
in telegraphic communication with one another. A 
heavy rainfall in the upper reaches, with its neces- 
sary .consequences, is known at once lower down. 
With such a system on the Thames a great deal 
of destruction of property during storms would be 
avoided.” 


The work ot the Rainfall Organisation is purely 
voluntary. The money derived from the sale of 
‘* British Raintall,” which is a general summary 
and epitome of the year’s work, supplies the neces- 
sary funds. Mr. Wallis calculates that he spends 
at least six weeks every year in giving evidence be- 
fore water committees and inquiries, His work is 
therefore recognised. At every Parliamentary In- 
quiry or Commission dealing with water questions, 
since thejNuke of Richmord’s famous Commission, 
Mr. Wallis and the late Mr. Symons have given 
evidence. Among the ‘‘ observers ” have been three 
Speakers of the House of Commons ; the Dukes of 
Wellington, Westminster, and Argyll; Lord Ad- 
dington, the late Mr. W H Smith, and many mem- 
bers of Parliament.—Daily Express, Jan. 10. 


ee ee 


OuR BoTANic GARDENS AND VEGETATION. 
—The special feature of February’s issue of 
our Tropical Agriculturist is the Report by 
the accomplished scientist and botanist, Dr. 
Treub, head of the Buitenzorg Botanical 
Gardens, etc., in Java, on his visit to Ceylon 
and its Botanic Gardens over two years ago. 
It was published in Dutch and translated 
for us, the first portion by Mr. Advocate 
de Vos of Galle, and the rest by Mr. Donald 
Ferguson of Croydon. We regret the delay 
in giving the translation to the readers of the 
T.A., but the concluding portion will appear 
in the March issue. Dr. Treub’s observations 
are full of interest for their realistic freshness, 
and for a stranger he makes singularly few 
blunders. He accounts for Java, with only 
double the area, having eight times the popu- 
lation of Ceylon, by the dry if not thirsty 
climate over the larger portion of our island 
and the comparatively poor soil. He shows us 
how superior is the Javanese system of rice 
cultivation to that of the Sinhalese; he is 
delighted with the contrast between patanas 
and forest; does justice to the work of 
Thwaites and Trimen; as also to the energy 
of Ceylon planters, and generally writes a 
very appreciative notice, at least so far as 
Part I goes, 
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ADVENTURE WITH A LEOPARD. 

The  iown of Nagercoil, in Travancore, was 
thrown into astate of wild excitement on Satur- 
day mcrning last wher it was reported that a 
leopard had found its way into the town and was 
hiding in afield near the Ooluganachery bridge. 
Large numbers of people collected at the spot, 
and, taking up positious at convenient distances, 
watched the movements of the brute, which had 
already attacked two men. Word having been 
sent to Vadasary, Mr. J Duncan Roberts aad 
Mr. F A Cox hurried to the field, and while they 
were walking along the bund, without seeing any 
sign of the leopard, the bystanders called out to 
them that the brute was lurking in the grass. 
Turning round and walking a few paces, Mr. Cox’s 
attention was arrested by a low snarl and on 
jooking round he saw the brute spring on Mr. 
Roberts. A Shanar man who happeued to be 
near rushed forward, and diverted the attention of 
the animal on to himself, while one of the shikaris 
present fired and killed the brute. Mr,- Roberts 
‘was badly mauled on both hands and suffers a 
great deal, but his injuries are believed and 
hoped tobe not dangerous. The leopard is a fair- 
sized one and well-marked. The presence of mind 
and pluck shown by the Shanar, in saving the life 
of another at imminent risk to his own, are beyond 
praise.—Madras Mail, Feb. 14. 

<——>--— — 


PRESERVATION OF THE WILD ANIMALS 
OF THE SOUDAN. 


A CEYLON MAN TO THE FORE. 

The Anglo-Soudanese Government is forming a 
**Soudan Wild Animal Department,” the object 
of which is to preserve the wild beasts of the 
Soudan, which between the time when the country 
was closed after the death of General Gordon and 
the capture of Khartoum had greatly inereased. 
Tndiscriminate slaughter in this, one of the few 
preserves left in the world, will be checked and 
regulated ; and one of the branches of the depart- 
ment will be the supply to Zoological Gardens, 
Museums, &e., of live and dead specimens. The 
Soudan Government offered the post to Mr. 
Butler, who, 

SINCE HE LEFT CEYLON AND TEA-PLANTING 
four years ago, went on an expedition to the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, collecting birds 
for Mr. Walter Rothschild, of ‘Tring. The work 
he found delightful, but it was very hard, and he 
resigned, taking up similar work in Perak. He 
then obtained under the Selangor Government the 
curatorship of the Straits Museum, and occupied 
this position when he received the offer from the 
Soudan Government. As may be well imagined 
the number of candidates suitable for such a post 
is limited, but the offer made to Mr. Butler 
required his quick decision. He wired assent, 
threw up his post in the Straits, and booked a 
passage by the Japanese ss. “ Shinani Maru for 
Port Said, 

The action of the Anglo-Soudanese Government 
in taking steps to preserve the wild animals of the 
Soudan is most praiseworthy. It is only neces- 
sary to glance at the recent records of travel, not 
merely in Africa, but in other haunts of big’ game 
in various parts of the world, to see that valuable 
types are following the dodo and great auk into 
premature extinction, We need hardly dwell on 
the pity of this event. On the lowest ground it is 
extremely bad economy to use up in one great 
hattue the sport of generations to come ; on higher 
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grounds it is acrime against posterity to deprive 

the science of the future of the very elements of 

practical investigation.—Hgyptian Gazette, Jan. 28. 
Oo 

PRODUCE AND PLANTING, 


Tue MovemMEnT FoR REsTRICTING THE OUTPUT OF 
TzA.—The Calcutta correspondent of the Times cables 
under date January 22:—‘‘The Indian Tea Asso- 
ciaticn has addressed a circular letter to all proprietors 
and agents of estates with a view to limiting the 
output and consequently enhancing prices. Opinions 
are invited on the following proposals: The tem- 
porary abandonment of 10 per cent. of the area in 
full cultivation ; the fixing of a date for closing manu- 
facture in each district ; generally finer plucking ; and 
that a percentage ofthe crop consisting of low-grade 
teas be placed at the disposal of the Association, and 
utilised for encouraging the consumption of tea by the 
natives of India.” 

A Wise SuccEstion—Mr. Cuthbert Burgoyne, 
writing from Mount Ophir Vineyards, Victoria, puts 
in a plea for Imperial products which will specially - 
commend itself to Indian and Colonial planters 
and producers, and he says: “At the b. ginning 
of a new century, when the civilised world is throb- 
bing with the growth of the Empire, a plea for pavriot- 
ism, even in trade, may not be misplaced. In the 
daily struggle for existence patriotism should not be 
lost sight of, If ‘self’ had dominated onr feelings, 
the British; Empire would not hold the powerful sway 
it does today. By giving preference to Colonial pro- 
ducts, the grocer cau assist in the augmentation of 
Britain’s power without detriment to his own pocket. 
The British Empire produces from some corner of 
her vast dominions everything needful to mankind. En- 
courage, then, the tea-planters of India and Ceylon, 
the Colonial cane sugar mills, and push the cocoa 
of the British Colonies. New Zealand and Australian 
butters are quickly creeping into favour, and the full- 
bodied Australian wines have made their mark on 
French imports, and have come to stay. Spices are, 
to a very great extent, Colonial, and before many 
years the grocer will be able to place British dried 
fruits and coffees before his customer. Whatever is 
good for the British Colonist is good for the Empire, 
Let us always bear in mind that Greater Britain has 
her vineyards, her tea and sugar plantations, her 
rice fields, and her spice and orange groves, and, that 
in the present condition of the world, commercial 
interest are all powerful. Give preference to 
Colonial products, overrule the Englislman’s preju- 
dice against a new article, and the commerce of the 
Empire will be strengthened. As unity is strength, 
if we all work to one end, the result must be to the ben— 
efit of the empire-’ This idea might commend it- 
self to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in connection 
with the tax on tea. While the Government does no- 
thing in particular to foster British-grown produce, 
we fear that individual members of the great trading 
community throughout the British Empire cannotbe 
expected to give such evidence of true patriotism as 
is indicated by the correspondent from Mount Ophir. 
The prosperity of the British Colonist or the Anglo- 
Indian weigh very little against the needs of the Im- 
perial Exchequer.—H. and C. Mail, Jan. 25. 


-_ i 

CacAo CULTIVATION.—We direct attention 
to a very suggestive letter on this subject 
by a practical cacao planter. It deserves 
the careful consideration of his brethren, 
whose criticism on any of the points raised 
will be welcomed. The problem submitted 
by ‘‘P.O.D.”, as to what could be done with 
a limited number of trees per acre, specially 
treated as regards pollination, is eminently 
one adapted for experiment in the Peradeniya 
Gardens where ‘the -soil is, we suppose, no 
more than a fair ayerage of our cacag 
districts, ih 
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THE KALUTARA COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ACREAGE, 31ST DECEMBER, 1900. 


Tea in bearing te 518 acres 
Tea in partial bearing vs 140 do 
New Clearings ae ad 24 do 
Arecanuts, Grass, Ravines, &c.. 10 do 
692 do 
Forest ce co A 392 do 


Total 1,084 acres. 

The Directors herewith present the accounts for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1900. 

The erop secured (including 4,653 lb. manufactured 
from purchased leaf) was 292,305 lb. tea against an 
estimate of 333,000 lb. The average net price re- 
alised w2s 31°32 cents per lb., against 3689 cents 
per lb. obtained in 1899. The cost of the tea laid 
down in Colombo was 26°07 cents per lb. which 
included a sum of R5,691°75 spent on manuring. 

In addition to 1 fall in price of 5:57 cents per lb, 
in common with most other low country estates, 
it will be observed that the crop was 40,695 Ib. 
short of estimate. This most disappointing result 
was directly due to a local dronght of unprece- 
dented severity, experienced in the early months 
of the year, from the effects of which it took some 
time for tea bushes to recover. The reduction 
in amount of crop also added to the cost per 1h. 
of securing it, which was in consequence dis- 
tinctly high. ; 

The new clearing, 24 acres in extent, planted 
during the past year is coming on satisfactorily. The 
growth of Para Rubber is promising and the Direc- 
tors purpose extending its cultivation on the Com- 
pany’s estates. Adi 

After making ample provision for depreciation of 
building and machinery and paying the interest on 
the preference shares, there remains a_ balance at 
eredit of Profit and Loss Account on the the year's 
working of R1,006'56, to waich has to be added the 
balance of R5,921°79 brought forward from 1899, 
making in all a sum of R6,92835 to the credit 
of Profit and Loss Account, which the Directors 
recommend be carried forward to the current season’s 
account. 

The capital expenditure for the past year amounted 
to R6,571:61, chiefly on the opening up of 24 acres 
in tea and for new lines. 

For the year 1901 the estimate of crop from the 
Company’s estates is 324,715 lb. Tea, as against 
an estimated expenditure of R73,693°69 on working 
and R3,448 on capital account. The latter expend- 
iture being mainly on lines and the upkeep and 
supplying of the new clearing. | 
_. During the year under review Messrs. R § 
Templer and G H Alston resigned their seats on the 
Board on their departure for England, and Mr. H 
Cumberbatch and the Hon. Mr. W H Figg were 
“appointed to fill the vacancies respectively. 

In terms of the articles of Association Mr. H 
-Cumberbatch now retires from the office of Direotor, 
but is eligible for re-election. 

The appointment of an Auditor for the current 
year rests with the meeting. 


THE GANGAWATTA ESTATES COMPANY 
As OF CEYLON, (LTD.) 
ACREAGE ; 


Tea.in full bearing 335 acres, 
Do partial bearing 2 do. 
Do not in bearing 8 do. 
Grass and Ravines 10 do. 
Total 355 actes. 


The Directors beg to submit their Fourth Annual 
Report and Statement of Accounts for the year 
ended December 31st, 190), 


for providing the factory with fans. 


AGRICULTURIST. €21 


The Tea crop amounted to 171,406 lb., against 
an estimate of 160,000 lb., which was disposed of 
as follows :— 

Sold in Colombo 170,983 Ib. for R61,515°88 


Sold on Estate 291 1b. 263°96 
Carried forward to 
next year 132 1b. = 
171,406 lb. 61,779°84, or an 
average per lb.. of 36:07 cts. as com- 
pared with 40°16 ots, last year. 
Cost of production was 25°65 cts. 
including Manure ae 2°95 cts. 
As compared with last year 27°06 cts. 
including Manure a 2°70 cts. 


The season was an undoubtedly favourable one 
throughout the Tea districts, and is responsible in 
great measure for the heavy output of tea and the 
consequent overloading of markets and fall in price, 

The area manured with artificial manure was 120 acres, 
which, with 60 acres manured last year, leaves five 
acres only untreated on the Gangawatta division 
of the property. 

The working account shows a surplus of R18,001:01, 
an interim dividend of 3 percent. has been already 
paid, and the Directors progose to pay a final one 
at the same rate making 6 per cent. for the year. 

After this payment, interest on mortgage, com- 
mission to Superintendent and Secretaries, and 
Auditor’s fees, a balance will remain of R3,190-06 
subject to payment of Directors’ fees, and it is 
proposed to carry this sum forward to next year. 

A regrettable accident of the year was the loss 
of the newly-erected wire bridge in the floods. of 
June; half cost of reconstracting this remains to 
be met in 1901. 

Some expenditure will probably have to be incurred 
In times of 
pressure the withering accommodation is at present 
insufficient, No provision for this is made in the 
estimate, : 

Mr. Hayes reports that the property isin good order. 

Crop estimate for 1901 is R170,000 lb. Expendi- 
ture is estimated at R44,70€°50, which includes 
R425,725 for manure. This will be applied almost 
entirely to the Bitterne division. 

In terms of the Articles of Association Mr. S. H, 
Hayes retires from the office of Director, and being 
eligible offers himself for re-election. — 

The appointment of an Auditor for the 
year rests with the meeting. 


AGRA OUVAH ESTATES COMPANY, LTD, 
THE REPORT. 


The Report was as follows ;— 
ACREAGE, 31st December, 1900. 
Agra Ouvah. 


current 


Tea in full bearing eo 302 acres, 
Tea not in bearing te vs 
Grass and Jungle aie eek 
3 Total Estate .. 381 acres. 
Fankerton, 
‘Tea in full bearing 15 acres. 
Timber clearing vise Onn 


Grass, Patana and Scrub 18 
193 acres. 
Grand Total 524 acres. 

The Directors now have to present to the Share- 
holders the accounts for the past year. 

The crop secured amounted to 374,274 lb. (being 
84,274 lb. in excess of the estimate) as az:inst 
293,908 lb. in 1899, 

The average nett price obtained for the tea was 45:02 
cents per lb., against 48°90 cents per lb. in 1899. After 
deducting the cost of manufacturing outside leaf, the 
cost of laying down the Company’s tea in Colombo 


” 


Total Hstate .. 
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was 23:18 cents per lb. The yross income derived 
from manufacturing tea for other estates was 
B11,975:90. 

Allowing for Depreciation on the same scale as last 
year, the amount at credit of Profit and Loss Account 
for the year’s working is R79,989°34 equal to 21°30 per 
cent on the Capital of the Company, to which must be 
added a sum of R2,794'58 brought forward from last 
year, bringing up the total at credit of Profit and Loss 
Account to R82,783:92. An Interim Dividend of 7 
per cent was paid on 30th July last, absorbing R26.250, 
'The Directors now recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 13 percent, making 20 per cent for the 
year; that a sum of R5,000 be transferred to the 
Reserve Fund for the equalization of Dividends, and 
that the balance of R2,783°92 be carried forward to the 
current season’s account. 

The estimate for this year is 343,750 lb. Tea on an 
expenditure of RS2,092'39, including a sum of R6,220 
for manuring. 

During the year under review Messrs. Alston and 
Polson resigned their seats on leaving the Island, and 
their places were taken by Hon. Mr. W H Figg and 
the late Mr. A E Wright, at whose loss the Directors 
desire to record their deep regret. Mr. Jas. Forbes 
was appointed to fill the vacancy thus caused on the 
Board. 

In terms of the Articles of Association the Hon. Mr. 
W H Figg retires by rotation from the office of Direc- 
ort, but is eligible for re-election. 

The appointment of an Auditor will rest with the 
Meeting.—By order of the Directors, 

Wuittatt & Co., Agents and Secretaries. 

Colombo, 25th January, 1901. 


Ss 
CEYLON MINING AND THE 
¢ GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


We omitted the other day to refer to 
the promised Geological Survey of Ceylon 
as an indispensable preliminary to the devel- 
‘opment of the mining industry of the 
Colony. When this Survey is completed, 
the Government will be much better able 
to revise and formulate definite regulations. 
—In this connection we may refer to the 
discussion following on the reading of a 
Paper on ‘‘ Metalliferous Mining in India” 
by Dr. Evans (ex-State Geologist and Chief 
Inspector of Mines in Mysore) before the 
Society of Arts. We quote as follows :-- 

Mr. ALEXANDER RoGeERs writes :—At the conclusion 
of the discussion on Dr Evans’ paper yesterday I said 
that I had intended to lead the discussion in a new 
direction, but that I refrained from doing so because 
the luteness of the hour would not permit of my ex- 
patia ting properly on thesubject. I now write to ex- 
plain what my subject was, aud to call attention to 
the subject of the mining regulations issued by the 
Government of India, which appear to me admirably 
calculated to crush all mining enterprise, instead of 
encouraging people to develop India’s great nrineral 
resources, as they should do. This is specially the case 
inthe part of Central India which has not been map- 
ped in the Geological Survey map of the country, as 
it is here particularly that there is the largest field 
open for research. It is all more or less under the 
charge or administration of political agents, who, as 
a rule, are military officers or men whose studies have 
not led them to inquire into such subjects. The 
greater, therefore, ie the necessity for encouraging 
the efforts of outsiders to ascertain and develop the 
resources which at present are lying dormant for want 
of exploitation. I propose now to give you an in- 
stance, which I can personally vouch for, of the 
method in which the supposed intention of the Govern- 
ment of India to open out the country is acted up to 
locally. There are two villages on the outskirts of 
a low range of hills in the Rava Kanta political 
agency to the north-east of Baroda, which contain- 
extensive deposits of the finest iron; Having dis 
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covered those valuable deposite, which are particularly 
rich in the villagesmentioned above, I applied for a 
prospecting licence in them with a view to temporarily 
keep other prospectors out of the field, and suggested 
that a small sum of 50 rupees should be paid in each 
village. I received an answer that I had not complied 
with the rules of the Government of India by fixing 
on the exact spot where operations were to be carried 
out. I could not have done this without the advice 
of a mining expert. It was then suggested that the 
difficulty could be met by taking licences for the 
whole area of the two villages, which had never been 
surveyed, at the rate of 4 annas an acre. The esti- 
mated area came to 1,800 avres, so that the amount 
demanded was 450 rupees, in addition to 100 as a 
deposit on each licence, or a total of 650, which 
would only have protected me for asingle year. I 
wrote to expostulate with the Supreme Government, 
and was finally offered by the Government of Bombay 
licences at 1 anna, in place of 4annas an acre; that 
is, for 350 instead of 650. This has been finally 
declined, and I only bring it forward in order to 
chow the penny-wise-and-pound-foolish policy that 
is being pursued, a policy which appears to me well 
calculated to stop all mining enterprise. Prospecting 
or exploration licences of the protective character 
asked for should, I think, be granted gratis, some 
kind of security only being required in order to pro- 
vide against wilful injury to any property having an 
appreciable money value on the part of prospectors 
or explorers. I willnot go further at present to inquire 
into the condition for mining licenses offered by 
the rules, but would suggest that such mining firms 
as J. Taylor and Sons shorld be consulted on the 
subject, especially with regard to such particulars 
as that no two shafts should be sunk within a certain 
distance of each other. 

Dr. Evans:—I cannot concur in Mr. Rogers's 
censure of the Indian mining regulations. They may 
not be perfect but compare not unfavourably with 
those of other countries. If any one interested in 
mining believes a particular region to possess mineral 
wealth, he can take out an exploring licence at a cost, 
which varies in different parts of India, but never 
exceeds ten rupees. This gives him, it is true, no 
definite rights, but it is expressly laid down that in 
considering rival claims for mining concessions, ‘* due 
regard will be had to operations conducted under cover 
of an exploring licence.” If a valuable deposit is 
found, but the limit of its occurrence cannot at once 
be readily determined, a prospecting licence may be 
taken out over a comparatively larger tract till a 
proper survey can be made, When this is completed, 
the licensee is entitled to a formal mining lease of the 
block he ultimately decides to select, In most other 
wining countries not only is the amount of mining 


‘land which the prospector can take up much less, 


but he can acquire no rights till he has actually 
“pegged out” tne boundaries of this small area. Mr. 
Rogers would have been far worse off in Australia, 
for instance, for there he would have had no means 
of safeguarding his rights while waiting for the 
arrival of his mining expert. Icannot regard a penny 
an acre, amounting altogether to £7 103., as an ex- 
orbitant charge for obtaining preferential rights over 
nearly three square miles for a whole year. The R100 
£16 13s. 4d ) is only in the nature of a deposit. 
—— 


A LABORATORY 1N COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION.— 

“ At Hakgala, we have just learnt,” a Nuwara 
Eliya correspondent writes to us, ‘‘ that a labora- 
tory is being built av the Gardens with a 
special view to Research work being  car- 
ried on there, as well as at Peradeniya, by 
Professors whocome out to Ceylon for that pur- 
pose. Rooms are also to be put up adjoining the 
laboratory for the scientists to stay in, So far 
only the. timber is being felled ready for the 
building, but they hope te have the work in hand 
shor tly.” 


ies: 
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Seeds & Plants of Commercial Products. 


Hevea Brasiliensis.—Orders being booked for the coming crop August-September delivery 
1991, booking necessary before the end cf April, quantities of 100,000 and over at special low rates. 
Plants available all the year round. 100,000 and over at special low rates. A leading Rubber planter in 
Sumatra, who purchased 50,000 seeds in 1899, and 100,000 in 1900, writes us, under date 15th November 
1900 :—‘‘I received your letter of 20th October, from which I learn that you added another case of 5,000 
seeds to replace the loss, &c. Iam satisfied hereby, and even afterthis adding I am satisfied by the whole 
delivery of this year.” 

Castilloa Elastica.—True superior variety cultivated in Mexico, seeds from specially reserved 
old untapped trees, Orders booked for August-September delivery 1901, booking necessary before the 
end of March ; lar¢e quantities on special terms ; Plants in Wardian cases. 

Manihot Giaziovii.—Seeds and Plants available all the year round, 100,000 and over ab 
special low rates. A Mexican planter in sending an order for this seed wrote on the 22nd August, 1900:— 
“Tfthey arrive fresh and germinate easily I may send you larger orders, as they are for high ground 
where the Castilloa does not thrive.” 

Kickxia Elastica.—(Puntumia Elastica).—Seeds and Plants, orders booked. (Lagos rubber.) 
Ficus Elastica.—Seeds available in May-June; booking necessary before the end of March ; 
also plants. 

Urciola Esculenta and U. Elastica.—Same as above. (Burma rubber.) 

_ Parameria Glandulifera.—Orders booked for seeds for January-February delivery ; also plants 
immediate booking necessary. (A good rubber creeper of Malacca.) 

Landolphia Kirkii.—Seeds in July-August, early booking necessary. Plants can be supplied 
all the year round. (A highly-recommended species.) 

Chonemorpha Macrophyila.—Seeds and Plants; orders booked. (A very valuable rubber” 
yielding creeper.) 

Memusops Globosa and Payena Leerii.—Seeds and plants in July-August, booking 
necessary before April. 

Achras Sapota, Willughbeia Firma, W. Edulis and other Rubber and Gutta Perch® 
yielding ‘I'rees and Creepers, Seeds and Plants. 

Cinnamomum Zeylanicum (Cinnamon superior variety). New crop of seed in April to June $ 
booking necessary before the end of February ; also plants. : 

Coffea Arabica, Liberian Hybrid and Maragogopie Hybrid.—New crop March-April 3 
immediate booking necessary. 

Cinchona Ledgeriana.—Seeds now ready, also other varieties. 

Seeds and Plants of Nutmeg, Clove, Sandalwood (white and red), Pepper, Cardamom. 
Vanilla, Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees, Shade and Timber Trees, Eucalyptus 
various varieties, also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, &c. 

Our enlarged Descriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products of 
Foreign countries for 1901-1902, now being prepared, and will be ready in a few months. 

“ SouTH AFRICA.”—The great authority on South African affairs of 25th March, 1899, says :— 
* An interesting Catalogue reaches us from the Kast. It is issued by WILLIAM BRoTHERs, Tropical 
Seed Merchants, of Heuaratgoda, Ceylon, amd schedules all the useful and beautiful plants which will 
thrive in tropical and semi-tropical regions. We fancy Messrs. Williams should do good business, for now 
that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they inust turn to and prove that 
they were worth the grabbling. We recommend the great Powers and Concessionaries under them togo 
to William B rothers,” 

Price List of Seeds and Plants for CHYLON use post free on application: 

Our new Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds of Shade Trees for Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Cardamonis &e., 
Timber Trees, Trees for Avenues, Hedges, Wind and Shelter Belts, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and 
Climbing Plants ; and Seeds and Plants of Palms, Calamus, Pandanus, Cycads, Tree and other Ferns, 
Crotons, Orchids, Bulbs, Dracinas, now being prepared, and will be ready shortly. 

Special Arrangements made with foreign Governments, Botanical and Agricultural Depart- 
ments, Planters and others for supplying seeds and plants of Commercial Products in large quantities, 


Agents in London :—MeEssrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 90, Lower Thames Street. 
Agent in Colombo, Ceylon :—K: B. CREASY, Esq. 

Telegraphic Address : J. P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 
WILLIAM, VEYANGODA, CEYLON. Tropical Seed Merchants, 
Lieber’s, A.I, and A.B.C, Codes used, HENARATGODA, CEYLON: 

Q 
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PLANTING IN THE STRAITS. 
EXPERIMENTAL PLANTATIONS :—RUBBER, 
GULLTA, SUGAR, COCONUTS, &c. 
REPORT BY SUPERINTENDENT OF EXPERIMENTAL 
*+PLANTATIONS. 

Srr,—I have the honour to submit a Report 
of my visit to Penang, Province Wellesley and 

Perak. : 

Acting on instructions received from the Acting 
Resident-General, W. H. Treacher, Esq., c.M.G., I 
left Kuala Lumpur on 25th October with the object 
of visiting the Botanic Gardens in Penang and the 
estates of Perak and Proviuce Wellesley, with 
a view of obtaining a knowledge of the country 
and the requirements of the planters, and, at the 
same time, selecting a suitable place as head-quar- 
ters for the Experimental Plantations which 
Government are about to establish, 

In Penang I met Mr. Curtis, the Superintendent 
of the Botanical Gardens, and with him visited 
he Gardens, where rubber-tapping was in progress. 
Although the trees here are not growing under 
the conditions generally recommended for Hevea 
' praziliensis (Para-rubber)—being planted on a dry, 
sandy bank—it is interesting to note that the 
returns are very favourable; the average annual 
yield for the last three years amounting to rather 
more than 1 lb. of dried rubber, It appears, there- 
fore, that not only does Hevea thrive under varied 
conditions, but that it givesa fair return, which 
statement does not apply to Ficus elastica, the 
“Gutta rambong” of commerce. 

I journeyed to Kuala Kangsa, and, accompanied 
by Mr. Derry, inspected the Para trees recently 
tapped by him, and other economic plants growing 
in the Government grounds. The average yield 
per tree was 1$lb. of dry rubber, the trees ranging 
from six to thirteen years of age. As this Officer 
points out, ‘‘the tappings were not exhaustive,” 
and it is probable that more might have’ been 
extracted without impairing the health of the 
trees. What this amount is, has yet to be deter- 
mined, neither Mr. Curtis nor Mr. Derry having 
attempted to decide the question. 

Kuala Kangsa having been suggested as a 
suitable place for head-quarters, I made the visit 
here a special feature of my tour. After duly 
considering the matter, however, I must say 
that I fail tosee that this district offers any 
special advantages over other places I have visited. 
Tam of opinion that Kuala Lumpur, or its imme- 
dite neighbourhood, would be more suitable, 
seeing that it is much more central. 

From Kuala Kangsar I proceeded to Sungei 
Siput, and, after visiting the Kamuning Estate, 
went on to Ipoh, where i had the benefit of an 
interview with the Acting British Resident, 
Colonel Walker, ©.M.G., who advised me to go to 
Batu Gajah to see the estates in the vicinity 
and the Government Plantations at Parit. This 
T accordingly did, and, accompanied by Mr. Cecil 
Wray, I also drove out to see the large rambong 
and Para trees. 

In the limestone districts of Kinta rambong 
grows very luxuriantly ; but, so far as lam aware, 
it does not occur naturally either in the marshy 
districts or along the coast. 

On returning to Ipoh I had a further interview 
with Colonel Walker, and, acting on his advice, I 
retraced my steps to Taiping, with the object 
of visiting the Kvian district and the Province 
Wellesley sugar estates. I might here remark that 
it is the opinion of Mr. Turner, the Manager of 
Caledonia Estate, that sugar might be success- 
fully cultivated in some parts of the interior, 
This is somewhat important, in view of the fact 
that beet-root sugar cultivation is on the decline in 
Furope. 

From Prye I proceeded to Teluk Anson via 
Penang. Here Mr, Brewster kindly enabled me to 
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visit the coconut estates on the Perak river and 
the rubber plantations at Setiawin, by placing 
the Government launch at my disposal. 

At Setiawin there are a number of fine specimens 
of Hevea and Ficus, which would be suitable for 
experimental work. 

In reference to Ficus elastica, I would like to 
point out that it has been proved in Bengal and 
elsewhere that “although it grows with undimi- 

nished rapidity and luxuriance in districts remote 
from the hills . . it fails to produce caoutchouc.” 
Dr. Morris also says that, in spite of the abun- 
dance of the tree under cultivation in the tropics 
of both the Old and the New World, it has no- 
where proved so valuable for the production of 
rubber as in the mountainous parts of Assam. 

It seems, therefore, that there is a possibility of 
this tree failing to come up to the expectations of 
the planters of this country, and I would advise 
Government to allow me to proceed to Setiawin, 
to experiment on these trees with a view to obtain- 
ing reliable data concerning their yield. It would 
be necessary to rent a sufiicient number of Ficus 
from the Penghulu, The Para trees are Govern- 


ment property. 
STANLEY ARDEN, 
Superintendent of Bxperitmental Plantations, 
6 
BIG TEA-GROWING SYNDIGAE IN 
CAROLINA. 


A syndicate has purchased 4,000 acres of land 
15 miles from Charleston, South Carolina, United 
States of America, where a tea farm will be started, 
Unlimited capital is behind the venture and the 
syndicate will deliver at least 300,000 lb of tea 
for the American markets annually after the 
area isin bearing. Tb is evident that Americans 
are beginning to look upon tea as a possible indus- 
tcy.—_Indian Planters’ Gazette, Feb. 16. 


—____@ 


THE USE or SorcHumMs.—The use of the 
sorghums as forage plants is rapidly increasing 
in all countries which are semi-arid or subject to 
frequent long summer droughts, As the use of 
the plant increases there is an increasing desire 
to use it as pasture, but there is a reluctance to 
do so from the fact that there has sometimes been 
a loss of stock fed upon the growing plant which 
could not be accounted for upon the theory that 
death was caused by ordinary bloat. While these 
cases have been rare, yet they have occurred, 


and the cause is not yet known, The Nebraska 


Experiment Station has been thorough in- its 
investigations, but so far has learned nothing. 
Samples of sorghum which had killed a eow 
within a few minutes after eating it disclosed 
no trace of any poisonous substance When 
analysed afew days later. The station autho- 


-xities are forced to conclude that sorghum some- 


times, when growing or freshly cut, contains 
poison which soon disappears in the process of 
curing, so that by the time the samples reach 
the laboratory and are analysed they are harm- 
less. There is at any rate no danger in feeding 
cured sorghum, and a great deal of sorghum is 
pastured with no injurious results, and yet the 
fact that deaths, not from bloat, have sometimes 
occured fromits use makes it an undesirable 
pasturecrop untilwe know more about it. Ib 
is suggested by the station authorities that in cases 
where poisonous effects followed its use the plant 
itself was probably unhealthy and yellow, but 
there are not suflicient data on that point to 
justify a very strong opinion,— Weekly Chronicle, 


Ce tee eee 
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PLUMBAGO: 
CEYLON’S ONLY MINERAL OF COMMER. 
CIAL [PORTANCE. 


We learn with much regret that the Morgans 
Crucible Company—represented here by Mr. R. 
C. Fielding —have decided, after much considet- 
ation, to vive up mining for plumbago in Ceylon, 
since neither th: laws nor the conditions seem to 
them to offer any inducement for the investment of 
capital inthe industry. This would be a matter de- 
demanding the serious attention of Government, 
wereit notfor the undeniable fact that native 
capitalists seem to prosper and to multiply as mi- 
ners, under the same laws and conditions as are 
deemed so inimical by the great Battersea house, 
so long identified with the purchase and utilis- 
ation of Ceylon plumbago. Have we not here 
another illustration of the fact that there are 
certain trades and industries in this tropical 
island in which Europeans are unable to com- 
pete with the natives? It used to be an axiom 
in the Fort, during the ‘‘seventies ’ and ‘ eigh- 
ties,” that no Kwropean merchant could suczess- 
fully compete with the Chetties im the importation 
and sale of rice. The most notable attempt to 
develop a rice trade was by C. Shand & Co. 
who had, for several years, a special Agent (as 
hrewed a Scot asever did business) stationed ab 
Chittagong to buy rice at first hand, and ship 
ic to Colombo; but after a time, the agency was 
pot found to be profitable and had to be aban- 
doned. The spell has been broken within the 
past few years by the advent of Calcutta experts 
in the trade, and here we may speak of an ex- 
ception to the rule of the previous decade. But 
again, in regard to ‘‘gemming” and Mining for 
Gems, Europeans have on several occasions en- 
tered the field, operating through Syndicates and 
Limited Companies; but so far without success, 
And now it would appear as if Plumbazo min- 
ing were to be added to the failures; for, cer- 
tainly, no Company or Association in the world 
eould have entered the local field with a greater 
backing of capital, authority and experience of 
the mineral sought for, than that represented 
by Mr. Fielding. A‘ the same time ib cannot 
be forgotten that our plumbago industry has been 
one of considerable and growing importance for 
the past fifty, sixty and well-nigh seventy years, 
though the mining was confined entirely to na- 
tive hands. So far back as 1836, the export of 
plumbago was 12,644 cwt.; in 1846 (with many 
fluctuations in the interval, down to 423 ewt. in 
1839) it was 25,037 ew; in 1857 (again with ex- 
traordinary fluctuations between) ib stood at 33,497 
ewt. : in 1869 there was an enormous increase 
to 226,131 ewt. which was only exceeded in 1881- 
9-3- when 262,714 cwt. was reached in the last- 
mentioned year. Since then, the average annual 
export for the five years ending with 1888 was 
216,472 ewt., rising in the quinquennial period 
ending with 1893 to 408418 ewt,; while for the 
next four years the Export was very steady at 
between 335,000 and 357,000 cwt. Then in 1898 
came a rise to 4738,000cwt. and in 1899 to the 
exceptional maximum of 616,000 ewt,—falling lasb 
year to 383,000 ewt. Now, until about five or six 
years ago, when the late Mr. C. Tottenham— 
with the remarkable prescience for which he was 
distinguished—interested himself in _plumbago 
mining and finally got out Captain Tregay, as 
a practical Cornish Mining Engineer, to develop 
the mine on his Monerakande property,—it can- 
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not be ‘said}:that Huropeans took any practical 


share. or much interest in the industry. We have, 
therefore, a purely native plambago mining in- 
dustry which has built up an export of over 400,000 
ewt. (it was 427,030 ewt. in 1892) with practically 
no extraneous help and which may, therefore, be 
supposed to be equal to the present trade, if not 
the actual requirements of the European and 
American markets. All this must be taken into 
account in dealing with the question as it now 
stands, as weil as the fact ot the withdrawal 
of the great Battersea Company after little 
more than three years’ mining experience, 

On the other hand, no civilized, progressive 
Government can content itself with the actual 
results we have shown, without taking into ac- 
count the means by which they were produced. 
Until of late years, the working of Piumbago 
Mines in Ceylon was a disgrace to the British 
Government. There was no inspection, or care 
for the manner ia which the lives of the labourers 
were endangered, and, if all accounts were true, 
no reports or enquiries were made in reference 
to numerous casualties. Even now that we have 
Inspectors, we have statements reaching us that 
many of the employees in the pits are little 
better than slaves, are badly treated and badly 
paid, and are ailowed or encouraged to become 
demoralised by constant arrack-drinking—an illi- 
cig trade (not in the sense of cheating the Go- 
vernment, but of breaking the law) being de- 
veloped round nearly every large mine or group 
ef plumbago pits. Then again, it is alleged that 
a great deal of plumbago is illegally dug, and that 
bribery and corruption prevail to a large ex- 
tent in certain native districts in connection with 
the mining. Of course, while failures of Euro- 
peans to make plumbago or gem mining (or even 
a rice trade) profitable, are notorious, one scareely 
ever hears of the many native pioneers or capital- 
ists who may have gone under, and whose non- 
success may possibly be due to causes which 
ought to be removed by a wise Government. And 
now we may consider the list of ‘ obstacles,” 
put forward by our evening contemporary,  en- 
countered by a European Plumbago-mining Com- 
pany as doubtless experienced by Mr. Fielding 
and his principals. These are :— 

(1) No owners of lands (whether natives of Euro- 
peans) that have ever been transferred from the 
Crown have any title to the minerals on them, accor- 
ding tothe position now taken up by the Government. 

(2) A good title to native-owned land, whether 
originally transferred from the Crown, or not, is 
practically impossible to find. 

(3) The present mining rules do not offer a fair 
inducement to prospect and mine Crown lands. 

(4) The delays in granting prospecting licenses, 
even after payment of the large deposit (R1,000) 
demanded by Government, forms a separate and 
most serious obstacle, 

Practically therefore, the opening up of mineg 
is barred in all directions under existing circum- 
aces in Ceylon. 
in contrast with these ‘‘ obstacles” we are told 


of the much more favourable terms and condi- 


tions which prevail in India.* One great difference 
--and the difficulty which lies at the foundation 
of most of the ‘‘ obstacles” above specified—is 
the absence of a ‘cadastral survey” in Ceyloh 
Good titles cannot be got to much “ plumbago” 
land, because the Crown is not as yet ina po- 


* ‘The Indian Mining Law is generally condemned 
by the Indian and English trade papers. 
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sition to say, definitively, to whom the land 
belongs. Natives, probably, dig with impunity 
in many cases, on lands to which they have neither 
right nor valid title. A cadastral survey is now 
in’ progress and when completed—or further ad- 
vanced—all this could be rectified. But many 
years will be required before this is accomplished ! 
—unless indeed the Governor gives orders to 
concentrate and strengthen the survey in the 
‘*plumbago” districts as the most pressing claim 
on official attention. 

But apart from this question of survey, and 
in view of what we have said as to the mode 
in’ which Native Mines in many cases are carried 
on. and still more in view of the great diiference 
between the Mining Laws and condivions prevail- 
iug in India and Ceylon, there is a case, in our 
Opinion, for immediate Enquiry and Report. A 
Commission ought to be appointed, before the 
European gentlemen who have acquired so much 
unfortunate expsrience, leave the Island. Their 
evidence as well as that of leading native mine 
‘owners and managers, ought to be recorded, and 
could not fail to be valuable to the Government 
as well-as to the public; and we sincerely trust 
His Excellency the Governor will take advantage 
of the opportunity now presented, to arrive at 
a right conclusion in respect of the working of 
the local Industry in Plumbago Mining. 

Finally, we have to notic2 a letter on our 
sixth page which may be regarded as, in some 
sense, a warning to the Ceylon Gevernnent. 
But so far as substitutes for ‘‘plumbago” (as 
also for ‘“‘rubber”) go, we do not think much 
need be feared. The risk of discoveries of the 
mineral in other lands must, of course, he faced ; 
but so long as Ceylon can give from 15,000 to 
20,000:tons of its mineral to the world ata fair 
price, we think it should hold its own. Curi- 
ously enough last mail biought us a letter from 
the great American business house of “ Joseph 


Dixon Crucible Co,” of Jersey City, in which _ 


while anxious to get information on certain 
points—the request arriving in the nick of time 
to have the answer embodied in our ‘‘ Hand- 
book and Directory,’—they say not a word about 
““substitutes” or new ‘‘finds” of plumbago. It 
cannot be forgotten that the United States is 
our largest customer for plumbago, its demand 
far exceeding that for the United Kingdom. We 
are anxious to compile a reliable list of all the 
principal Plumbago Mines at present open in the 
island and trust to have a due response from 
the owners and managers to whom ‘‘ forms” 
have been issued. Meantime, we repeat, the 
time is ripe for an Official Enquiry by Com- 
mission into the working of Ceylon Plumbago 
Mines, into the nature and effect of local 
Mining Laws as compared with those of India 
and as to how “ prospecting licenses” can be 
more freely and promptly granted. 


CEYLON PLUMBAGO CRISIS. 
IMPORTANT LETTER FROM THE MANA. 
GING DIRECTOR OF THE MORGAN 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY. 
SUBSTITUTE ALREADY FOUND IN AMERICA.— 
THREATENED REVOLUTION OF THE TRADE. 
Sir,—I have read your* articles on Ceylon’s 
iniping laws and mineral wealth with great in- 
terest, and feel that you have rendered a great 
public service in calling attention to this sub- 


* A. local daily paper, 
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ject, which is of such vital importance to Ceylon 
I consider, Sir, that such serious economie ques- 
tions should be diseussed in an absolutely calm 
and philosophic manner and free from anything 
approaching personality. I do not, therefore, en- 
dorse your strong strictures on local authorities 
as I believe that the official apathy and opposi- 
tion is due, not so much to any wish to dis- 
courage the industry, as to an entire want of appre- 
ciation of the risks and cost of prospecting and 
mining operations, which is, perhaps natural 
in a Colony whose principal industry is, planting. 

It is obvious to anyone that in clearing jangle 
and growing tea, for example, the planter must 
spend his capital, and the approximate cost per 
acre can easily be caleulated—what he does is 
easily recognised. The work of the prospector 
too frequently leaves nothing to show tor itself 
and the mining laws now in force in the island 
are evidence that it is neither understood nor 
appreciated by Governinent. 

It is well-known that more gold is put into 
the ground than ever comes out of it as the 
rare reward of the successful prospector. What 
is difficult to make clear is the cost of even 
superficial prospecting in a country like Ceylon 
where heat, jungle-fever, etc., are serious factors, 
Even if, at last, some indications of that most 
“chancy” mineral, plumbago, are found, expense 
on a far larger scale must be incurred to prove 
in nine cases out of ten, that it is one that will 
not pay to mine. 
with the subject more as if they had well-de- 
fined and accurately-located coal measures which 
they wished opened up by private capital than 
jungle land’in which, possibly, one acre in ten 
thousand may contain some deposit of plumbage 
that would pay, to mine. 

In your first article and at the end of your fourth 
you allude to the fact that users of plumbago 


may. be forced to find. some cheaper substitute. * 


On this point, perhaps, I can give you a liitle 
information. 3 
accompli” in that they are learning to do with- 
out Ceylon plumbago, A great many trades are 
Ceylon’s customers for plumbago. “One of her 
best is the American manufacture of crucible steel. 
[The Shettield industry has never used plumbago 
crucibles for this purpose.] Iam well within the 


mark in putting down this customer. for 3,000, 


tons a year. Just betore leaving EnglandI re- 
ceived a letter from America, from one whois 


in a position to know accurately the course of. 


trade there, telling me that recent enormons 
prices had set the biggest people to work to do 
without plumbago, and that the result was a 
complete success and would revolutionise American 
consumption of plumbago. Another large. cus- 
tomer of Ceylon is manufactured stove polish—- 
a customer extremely useful as it takes the in- 


evitably produced and otherwise unmarketable. 


common dust. 

Just before leaving England, again, I saw, for 
the first time, Chinese plumbago. of a new char- 
acter, and was informed that 1,000 tons of this 
Welk poborted. inte the United States last year, 
and tests show that it will be equall reci- 
ated in England. ee 

The enormous rise in plumbago priecs in 1899- 
1900 has. been regarded in the Halt ofa blessing 
to Ceylon, and as a subject for congratulation 
by Government, native pit-owners, and owners 
of estates, But if more were known of the 
course of trade hitherto dependent on Ceylon 


The Government have dealt; 


In a great measure thisis a “ Fait: 
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plumbago, it would have filled them with con- 
sternation instead of rejoicing. It was a tidal 
waye which will leave ineffaceable marks in the 
form of permanently diminished demand. In the 
twentieth century the price of a commodity can- 
not be trebled in twelve months with impunity 
and without ensuring that the ingenuity of man 
will devise a means of defence against a recur- 
rence. The best friend of the Ceylon plumbago 
industry at the present moment is he who can 
do anything to assist in reducing prices. That 
the Government have not hitherto realised this, 
and have failed to appreciate that the interests 
of Government and plumbago consumers are iden- 
tical, is, I consider, Sir, a subject of serious 
regret. The dry logic of facts, in the fcrm of 
diminished exports of Ceylon plumbago, will, 
however, inevitably prove it in time.—I am, &¢., 
Basin E. PEO, 
(Morgan Cracible Company, Limited, London.) 
Colombo, February 11th. 
——<>—_—_—_—_— 


RUBBER AND GUTTA-PERCHA. 


East Africa.—An interesting discovery has 
recently been made that the fruit of a tree which 
grows principally at—Dunega will on being tapped 
With a knife produce a white fluid, which when 
placed in boiling water coagulates into a substance 
closely resembling gutta-percha ; this in the process 
of cooling becomes hard, but can in its previous 
soft state be mwulded into any required shape. The 
fruit somewhat resembles a peach in shape, but is 
of the size of a small melon. It was intended that 
samples of this product should be taken to London, 
and doubtless by this time expert opinion has de- 
cided whether it is actually gutta-percha or not. [t 
is not improbable that it will prove to be an in- 
ferior order of that article. Siould it be found to 
be worth anything, however, a large source of 
reyeaue may be derived from it, particularly if, as 
_is quite likely to be the ease, it is discovered in the 
sister island and upon the mainland.—Central 
Ayrican Times. 


ee 
WYNAAD PLANTING NOTES. 


Wynaab, Feb. 13—The coffee spike is so well developed 
upon bashes which yielded only a light crop recently 
that the recent showery weather,if succeeded by more 
wet within a reasonable time, will open and set an 
excellent blossom, A considerable amount of pruning 
has already been accomplished, but this work will 
prove more costly: and tedious than in 1900, as the 
quantity of old wood, from the heavy crops borne 
by. estates, is necessarily larger than in the preceding 
Season. 

A weeding on weedy estates, if carefully accom- 
plished after the termination of coffee crop work, is 
a judicious means of keeping down expenditure in 
weeding during the May and June ensuing, as the 
weedsdonot, in such instances, require further attention 
till July ; and this leaves labour available in the 
two earlier months for burning borer stumps, 
handling, and supply pitting. A hot weather weeding, 
(on weedy estates,) if undertaken in February- 
March, can be finished for R2 per acre, especially 
where much local. labour is to the fore for the opera- 
tion. Whezefunds are available, in addition to the 
weeding, a light forking and the application of bulky 
fertilisers is also progressing, and by the end of 
March nearly the whole of such important opera- 
tions should have teen concluded and low country 
labour discharged, betore the Vishoo festival, generally 
held early in April. 

South Indian planters have every need to be buoyed 
up by the assurances and views of such as hold op- 
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timistic theories regarding the future prospects of 
coffee and tea, for a prominent London merchant, 
largely interested in such industries, as well as in 
Ceylon tea gardens, writing under date the 18th 
ultimo. holds that ‘“‘ we have a bad time before us 
which will not be improved by our dear friends the 
French putting 10d. per lb. duty on Hast Indian 
coffee, and letting Brazil in at about 24d. “The 
ouly hope is that I cannot conceive anyone drink- 
ing Brazil coffee who has ever tasted anything beter, 
and yet 70,000,000 of Americans drink it; but then 
their state of civilisation is inferior in all matters of 
taste.”—Madras Mail. 


——___._____ 
INSECT PESTS. 


Planters will be interested to learn that Mr. De 
Niceville, the newly appointed entomologist of the 
Indian Museum, will spend several months each 
year on tour, for the purpose of investigating insect 
pests wherever they occur. He will also deliver a 
course of lectures annually at Dehra Dun,— 
Indian Agricultwrist. 


ae ee, 


GUTTA-PERCHA.—The exports from Singapore 
are shown by the following figures to have 
swollen considerably in the last decade, and those 
who look with anxiety to the continuance of the 


supply will be seen to have cause for their dis- 
quietude : 


ToT bshe Leaealaate 7,013,440 Ib 
TIO /os 4 eterna 6,437,733. ,, 
1899 ae lG lel Soe 


These figures are certainly somewhat start- 
ling in more than one respect, and no doubt 
the Pacific Cable scheme has had a_ good 
deal to do with the conversion of a _ decrease 
into ‘such a large increase. How long the 
proiucing districts can stand the train is a 


speculative matter of great importance, and it is , 


regrettable that the system of gathering by natives, 
as practised in Borneo, cannot be cfiectively 
controlled by responsible persons. As things are 
at present, the natives do pretty much as they 
like, and there seems to be no way of enforcing the 
regulations as to cutting down trees which have 
been issued by the Governor of British North 
Borneo. We are promised a supply of gutta- 
percha in the future from French and German 
colonies where transplanting is being carried out, 
but it will probably be some time before supplies 
from the new sources affect the Singapore market 
—if, indeed, they ever doso. Still, what is being 


done by France and Germany is worthy of all: 


praise, and our own Government might. do 
well to take some decided action in the matter. 
Seeing how little success has attended the various 
schemes for the preparation of gutta-percha from 
the leaves of the tree, it is somewhat surprising 
that an attempt was recently made to form a 
new. company for this object. Whether the pro- 
moters have succeeded I do not know, but cautious 
investors will surely take warning by what has 
oeeurred in che case of a large London company on 
the prospectus of which the names of distingnished 
scientists occurred. ‘There seems to be a_ great 
difficulty in getting regular consignments of leaves 
to Kurope, and the idea of suecessiully working 
the extraction process on the spot in the fore s 
is scouted by men who are familiar with 
the country,—Gutta-Percha Trades’ Journal 
Jan. 21. 
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The report of the directors was submitted as 
follows :— 


ACREAGE. 
Teainfull bearing ... a0 358 
Tea in partial bearing,. fs 16 
Jungleand Waste land.. 20 199 
Total gh 573 


year. 

The crop secured amounted to 167,125 lb., being 
12,875 lb. short of the estimate. The average nett 
price realized was 27°72 cents per lb., a drop of 6:94 
cents per lb, on last year’s prices shared by most other 
estates in Ceylon situated in the low country. 

After providing a moderate sum for the deprecia- 
tion of buildings and machinery, and setting aside 
R1,000 for doubtful Coast Advances, the profit for 
the year amounted to R2,073'62, to which has to 
be added the sum of R72°67, the under-estimated 
value of tea unsold of the 1899 crop, and the balance 
of last year’s account amounting to R4,635°73. The 
total now available therefore is R6,783'02, which in 
the present very uncertain state of the tea market 
the restore recommend carrying forward to the 
current season’s account. 

The crop estimated for this year is 200,000 lb. 
tea on an expenditure of R45,851:09, in which is 
included a sum of R5,828 for manuring. 

During the year under review Mr. G H Alston 
resigned his seat on the Board on leaving the 
island, and the Hon. Mr. W H Figg was appointed 
in his place. Mr. Melville White now retires from 
_ the Board in accordance with the article of Associa- 

tion, and being about to leave Ceylon does not offer 
himself for re-election. 

The appoiatmnent of an Auditor for the current 
year rests with the meeting. 


KIRKLEES ESTATE COMPANY. 
THE REPORT. 


The report of the directors was submitted as 
follows and adopted on the motion of the CHAIR- 
MAN seconded by Mr, ARMITAGE OGDEN. 


ACREAGE. 
31st December, 1900. 
Tea in full bearing... ... 810 acres. 
Do partial bearing MOvers 
Tea not in bearing ... ee Re DOlan 
Timber and Cardamoms, about ... 122 ,, 
Uncultivated Land ... ee ane 
Total 717 acres. 


The Directors have now to present to the Share- 

holders the Accounts of the Company for the past 
ear. 

y The crop secured amounted to 148,682 lb. Tea? 
(including 4,526 lb. made from purchased leaf) 1,183 lb. 
Cardamoms and 19 bushels of C>ffee. The prize 
realized for the Tea was 33°49 cents per lb. as 
against 39°80 cents per lb. in 1899, while the Carda- 
moms sold for Rel‘32 per lb. nett, as against Rel-49 
in the previous year. 

The Directors much regret the very disappointing 
prices realized for the T'ea crop, and having provided 
extra withering accommodation trust that prices for 
this year will be wore in proportion to what might 
be expected from a district favourable for the growth 
and manufacture of good Tea. 


After making provision for depreciation of Buildings 


and Machinery and paying the interest on Pre- 
ference Shares, the profit for the past year amounted 
to R2,558°23, equal to 255 per cent on the Capital 
of the Company. To this has to be added the 
balance brought forward from last year, making a 
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total of R3,625°45 at credit of Profit and Loss Account. 

his sum the Directors recommend carrying forward 
to the current season’s account. 

The estimates for this year are 160,000 Ib. Tea and 
2,000 1b, Cardamoms, on an expenditure of R44,465, 

In terms of the Articles of Association Mr, Jno, 
Gordon now retires from the Board, but is eligible 
for re-election. : 

The appointment of an Auditor for the current 
year rests with the Meeting. 


THE TALGASWELA TEA COMPANY OF 
CEYLON, LIMITED, 
THE REPORT. 


The report was adopted on the moticn of the 
CHATRMAN seconded by Mr. CHRISTE. 


ACREAGE. 
Acres, 
Tea in full bearing 455 
Abandoned 135 
Cinramon and Tea abandoned 43 
Ravines 113 
Forest boundary belts 53 
Forest 1229 
Total Acreage 2028 - 


Acreage.—Under instructions from the shareholders 
a detailed survey of the tea has been taken and the 
above figures represent the actual area, of the estate in 
cultivation. 

The Directors beg to lay before the Shareholderg 
their Thirteenth Annual Report, with a duly audited 
statement of the Company’s affairs to the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1900. 

The yield for the year was 195,243 lb including pur- 
chased leaf and tea sold locally at an average of cents 
28°63. 

Mr. R Morrison last visited the estate on 18th Jan, 
and reports that the general improvement of the tea 
bushes and condition of the estate during the past sea- 
son is most satisfactory. 

The expenditure on manure was R6 000, and is debi- 
ted to crop account. After paying for this and putting 
all machinery in thorough order, and writin 
off the usual depreciation on buildings an 
machinery, the balance at credit of profit and losg 
account is R4,991°31 ; out of this the directors propose 
paying a dividend of 2 per cent per annum, which will 
absorb R4,000, leaving R991°31 to be carried forward 
to 1901. 

The crop estimate for coming season is 170,0001b and 
expenditure during coming season will be kept down as 
far as possible. 

Messrs, J A Henderson and J G Russell resigned 
their seats on the board when they left for England, 
and Messrs. Hector Van Cuylenburgand W Rae Sands 
were elected in their stead. 

Mr. W Rae Sands retires by rotation and offers him- 
self for re-election. 

The appointment of an Auditor has to be made. 


COLOMBO TEA TRADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


The annual report was then submitted as 
follows :— 

Your committee have now pleasure in presenting 
their Report for the year 1900. 

Tra Pacxaces.—The subject of Tea Packages has 
again occupied the attention of this Association, 
which: sought the advice of Mr, A. F. Broun, Con- 
servator of Forests, and his Assistant, Mr. F. Lewis, 
An exhaustive and interesting Report by the latter 
gentleman upon Ceylon woods suitable for tea boxes, 
for which the Committee herewith acknowledge their 
indebtedness, has been printed and circulated amongst 
members, and a Special Sub-Committee has recently 
been appointed to report further on this matter, 
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Trea Leap,—Severe complaints reached the Com-' 


mittee last October with regard to the inferior tea 
lead being largely used in packages offered for local 
sale. The interests of trade were finally protected 
by a new Rule passed at a Special General Meeting 
held on the 16th Novemter last. providing that all 
teas in packages weighing gross over 28 lb. and 
packed in lead under 40z. shall be so declared by the 
Selling Broker before selling. This rule came into 
force on the lst January. 

TEA Sates.—Some confusion having arisen on one 
occasion through the sale having taken place at 
10-30 a'm. instead of 11-30, without apparently the 
knowledge of the entire trade, your Committee re- 
commended that in future it shall be understood 
that tea sales sre held on each Wednesday at 
11-80 a.m, except the first sale after a Tea Trade 
Holiday, when the time shall be 10-30 am, This 
is now recognized as a custom of the Trade. 

AuvsTRALIAN FreigHT.—Much dissatisfaction has 
been felt for a long time amongst Buyers at the 
scurcity of tea freight to Australian Ports, aud this 
was intensified by the subsequent raising of freights 
by all mail steamship lines from R40 to R50 per 
shipping ton. A Special Sab-Committee was ap- 
pointed to report upon the subject, and its recom- 
mendations were forwarded to the local Agents of 
the mail steamship lines. Your Commitaee regret 
to; state that no relief has so far been afforded to 
shippers, though the arrival of a few outside 
steamers quoting R40 per shipping ton is a satis- 
factory feature. 

GREEN TeEAs.—The unsatisfactory state of the black 
fea market together with the bonus offered to 
makers of Green teas has caused a very cousider- 
able growth in the offerings of these kinds. In order 
to prevent gthe bonus fostering the making of in- 
ferior teas, a Special Committee was appointed by 
the “Thirty Committee’ under the auspices of 
your Association to arrange « standard of quality 
below which no tea would be eutitled to receive the 
Special bonus. A standard was agreed to and the 
grant is to paid ont any teas notipassed. 

InrERIon TEAas.—Several complaints of shipments 
of inferior tea both to London and Australia have re- 
ached your Committee during the past year, and 
attempts have been made to trace them to their 
original shippers, and through them to the estates, 
the chief offenders, but so far without success. 

The total exports for the year were, as per Chamber 
of Commerce Returns :— 


1900. 1899. 
United Kingdom .. 113,760,193 103,948,124 
Australia ate 17,606,912 15,606,833 
Russia ae 8,917,185 3,949.740 
America dé 3,980,680 3,080,002 
Other Countries 4,166,669 3,509,457 
Totals .. 148,431,639 129,894,156 


Totals for 1898 and 1897 :— 


1898 ie 119,769,071 

1897 ce 116,054,567 
The following figures show the quantity offered 
locally in public sale for the last four years, with 
the average price obtained for complete invoices sold:— 


Average 
‘ike cents. 
1897 33,886,809 37 
1898 »» 35,958,819 35 
1899 ee 38,377,318 38 
1900 47,681,826 34 


The following is the Committee for 1900 :— 
THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Buyers.—Messrs. Tarrant, Henderson and Company, 
Messrs. Finlay Muirand Oompany. Mr. F' F Street, 
S J Tokmakoff. 

Seviters.—Messrs. Whittall and Oompany, Bosan- 

uet and Company, J M Robectson and Company. 

eo, Steuart and Company. 
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The number of members belonging to the Asso- 
ciation is 42, against 43 in the previous year. 

The accounts for the past year made up to 31s 
December, 1900, and submitted to you shewa credi 
balance ot R1,387°61 


--— = 
PLANTING NOTES. 

RUBBER-PLANTING has gone ahead in the 
Kalutara district during the past year, and 
much of certain tea plantations has been 
covered with it. Mnemies abound, however, 
in cattle and especially porcupines, for which 
as much reward as Rd a head is offered. 

INTRODUCTION OF TROUT INTO KASHMIR. 
—A very interesting account of the one 
experiment made so far, to introduce trout 
into Kashmir, is given im a recent issue of 
the Pioneer. The preparations were wonder- 
fully elaborate and complete; but as 
usual the fault lay at the other end, 
and the recent attempt failed. 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA.—‘‘ H.B.” sends 
us another useful and chatty letter on the 
subject of life and prospects in British 
Central!Africa, He is certainly able to present 
us with several names and residential terms 
which stand to the credit of the white popu- 
lation there, but in contrast with this we 
have a comparatively large obituary list, 
for a brief period, in a paragraph quoted else- 
where from a Central African paper. Never- 
theless it is plain that the country has a 
future before it and that as the land 
becomes opened up—we hope by the way, 
to see aB.C.A. railway sanctioned before long 
—the life of the white man in this fertile 
territory will be rendered more popular for 
intending colonists by increased comfort and 
safety in its conditions. 


COFFEE WITHOUT CAFFEINE.—At the laSt 
meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences an inter- 
esting paper was read by M. Duclaux on‘ The 
Chemical Composition of a Coffee of the Grande 
Comore,” the results of experiirents by M. Gabriel 
Bertrand, of the Pasteur Institute. It appears 
that this coffee grows in a wild state in an island 
off the coast of Africa, where it was found by the 
explorer Humboldt, and is signalised on account of 
of the peculiar fact that it does not contain the 
slighcest trace of caffeine, to which ordinary coffee 
owes its excitant properties. One quality of this 
coffee is, therefore, that it can be taken as an after 
dinner beverage at night without any fear of in 
insomnia. Referring to it from a scientic point 
of view, Mr, Bertrand drew attention to the fact 
that well-known Botanists, such as Professor 
Fieehner of Berlin, and Professor Baillon of Paris, 
have not been able to agree as to the specific 
nature of this coffee. The French Botanist holds 
that it belongs simply to the same species as ordi- 
nary coffee, Coffea Arabica, while his German 
colleague treats it as a new species, and gives it 
the name of Coffee Humboldtiana. As a matter of 
fact, the botanical characteristics are practically 
identical with ordinary coffee, but there is a dis- 
tinct difference in the chemical composition. This 
is not apparently due to any difference of soil or 
climate, as an analysis of Coffee Arabica culti- 
vated on the Island shows it to contain 13 gram- 
mes of caffeine per kilo. M. Bertrand is of opinion 
that the subject opens a new field of study to big: 
logists, Chemist and Druggist, Feb, 2, 
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CULTIVATION OF TEA IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 
(The London Times, Monday, Feb. 4.) 

The possibilities of tea production in the United 
States cannot fail to be of considerable importance 
to those who are interested in the tea industry 
in various parts of the British Empire; in India, 
Ceylon, and Natal for example. In his recently 
issued annual report, the American Minister of 
Agriculture takes a hopeful view of the prospects 
of tea cullivatioi in the United States. It 
appears that for several years Dr. Charles U 
Shepard, of Summerville, South Carolina, has 
been experimenting with a view of obtaining 
information as to the practicability of producing 
American tea, and his efforts promised so much 
of value that it seemed proper for the Department 
of Agriculture to render assistance. ‘To this end 
arrangements were made with Dr. Shepard, 
whereby certain machinery, &c., were to be 
furnished in order to settle some questions per- 
taining to the commercial production of tea. 
Throughout the work the question of labour 
has been an important one; but through Dr. 


Shephard’s efforts there has been adopted 
a-method for utilising the labour of colored 
children, What he has accomplished in 


this matter in his region could undoubtedly be 
brought about in other sections of the south, 
where much idle labour is awaiting proper utilisa- 
tion. He has established schools on his place, 
and in these the children are received and edu- 
cated, and at the same time are taught to pluck 
tea and perform other work in connection with the 
-production of the crop. For such work fair 
wages are paid, and in this way interest is 
maintained. The experiments have shown that 
tea. may be produced in the United States in 
two ways:—l. By families in their gardens, as 
was demonstrated years ago to be entirely feasi- 
ble; and (2) on a commercial scale after the 
manner followed by the British East Indian tea 
‘establishinents and the beet sugar industry. 
The work at Summerville was started with a 
view of ascertaining whether, under favourable 
conditions, tea plantations could he made to 
yield as much as the average Oriental production, 
and whether the crop could be marketed at a 
fair profit. The results obtained have been af- 
firmative; the crop of 1900, although not so large 
as expected early in the season, exceeding that 
of any previous year by at least 12 per cent, and 
the entire product being sold before it was all 
gathered to a prominent Northern distributing 
house ata price that gave a fair profit. As fur- 
ther evidence that tea can be profitably grown 
in the United States capitalists are already 
making. preparations to begin the work in certain 
parts of the South on a more or less extensive 
scale, It has so far been shown that a good grade 
of tea can be grown and put on the market in 
bulk at acost not exceeding 15¢ per lb, Under 
average conditions an acre will yield “400 Ib. of 
marketable tea, and this at 15¢e per lb, would 
make the expense of growing it 6) per avre. 


The tea should sell in bulk for at least 
30c per lb. and the profit on this basis 
would be 100 per cent. Besides the cost of 


marketing, however, there are other expenses to 
be considered, such as the salary of a superiuten- 
dent and the interest of the money invested in the 
plant, which would, of course, cut down the profits. 

From considerations such as the foregoing itis 
inferred that the commercial possibilities of tea 
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production in the United Statescan no Jonger be 
questioned, but there are still many points to be 
settled, especially as regards the improvement of 
the product, During last year experiments were 
undertaken for the purpose of determining the 
effect of irrigation on tea, and also the effect of 
shading the plants from the direct rays of the sun. 
Work has likewise been inaugurated with a view 
of reducing the cost of the preparation of tea, 
especially the green tea. The experiments in irri- 
gating aud shading, which will be continued, have 
given promising results, the shaded plants afford- 
ing nearly double the yield of the unshaded, and 
«a inuch finer grade of leaf. In the future special 
attention will be given to the manufacture of pure 
green tea. This subject is now receiviny the notice 
of both inventors and planters in the British Colo- 
nies, as they begin to realise the hopelessuess of 
bringing American tea drinkers to use the bla¢k 
tea instead of the green. ‘The manufacture of 
green tea in the United States can be made sue- 
cessful only by the invention of machinery wbich 
shall take the place of expensive hand labour and 
prevent the waste which accompanies the latter. 
These questions are all being investigated 
by the Department of Agriculture, and in addition, 
it is giving special attention to a study of the <on- 
ditions in various parts of the South with reference 
to determining the lccalities where tea can be 
grown to bestadvantage. Tixperiments have been 
inaugurated by some of the experiment stations 
and plants distributed with a view of putting the 
work ou a substantial basis. Much need is felt 
for young men capable of taking up this important 
problem, and the subject is especially commended 
to the notice of the agricultural colleges in the 
Southern States. 

[Dr. Shepard is certainly making a stir; but 
all the same it is impossible he can compete, 
commercially, with the cheap lacour aud teas of 
Ceylon aud India.—Ep. Z7.A.] 

is Morir sad 

RAw RUBBER AT BULL WHAR?.—We are en- 
abled, hy the courtesy of the proprietors of Bull 
Wharf, to give two illustrations of the method of 
sampling india-rubber and gutta-percha for the 
market. The crude material arrives at this wharf, 
which is one of the most important in the rub- 
ber trade, from all parts of the world, and a 
consignment very often includes a large variety of 
qualities. These have- first to be unpacked and 
classified ; the packages are then tared, and an 
average sample of each parcel is taken and for- 
warded to the selling brokers. The firm having 
been for many years connected with this branch 
of the Rubber Trade, and having on their staff 
men who have been used to the work all their 
lives, they at once appreciate the various points 
connected with the quality and different features 
possessed by each package, so that they can at 
once classify them according to their market value. 
In dealing with materials like india-rubber and 
gutta-percha, which have such very varied appear- 
ance, and can beadulterated in so many ways, ib 
is important that this work should be done by 
men who thoroughly understand their work. The 
staff know approximately what a package should 
weigh, and it it is either too heavy or too Jight 
they would guess that something was wrong, and 
would immediately investigate the cause, and 
consequently place the package in a different 
class to that which its ordinary denomination 
might envitle it to.—Gutta-PerchaTrades Jour 
nal, Jan, 21, ss 
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THE “TEA” PROBLEM: 
THE VIEWS OF THE LONDON 
BROKERS: 

“SWEET CLEAN CEYLON PEKOE SOUCHONGS” 
SELLING FOR 34D.—AND ‘‘NOW IS THE 
TIME TO PAY ATTENTION TO 
CHINA TEA”! 2? 

WHY ARE AMERICA AND EUROPE NOT SWEPT 
CLEAN OF CHINA-JAPAN TEAS—WITH 
“ SWEET CLEAN CEYLONS” 

SELLING AT 3}D. PER LB.? 


‘In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety ’; and surely if the scriptural adage be 
true, the position of the tea-planters of 
Ceylon ought to be safe enough! For, apart 
from the _prolonged discussion before and 
at the Planters’ and Merchants’ annual 
meetings, our Correspondence columns shew 
that there is no abatement in the interest 
felt in the subject or in the varied advice 
tendered to the tea-grower. The latest letter 
of importance comes from a gentleman, who 
mentions that he bas had residence and ex- 
perience in China to guide him and whose 
name and firm will be recognised as con 
nected with some very. extensive tea inter- 
ests in Ceylon. The gist of the warning 
tendered by Mr. M. P. Evans is that the 
growing inferiority of Indian and Ceylon 
tea, if continued, is bound to encourage a 
revival of the China tea trade with the 
United Kingdom; and, secondly, that in 
“going for quantity ” without caring about 
quality, Ceylon planters, or certain of them, 
have taken the surest step to ruin the re- 
putation of their teas and to injure fatally 
the trade in thesame. Now, with very few 
exceptions (‘“‘the blacksheep” who may befound 
in every large community) Ceylon planters 
do not mean this year to go for ‘‘ quantity ” 
at the expense of ‘‘ quality.” 
determination, we believe, is to ‘pluck 
fine” and to turn out better teas; and if the 
same is donein India, we may be sure that 
the overplus of common teas will soon dis- 
appear. But why is it that our London. 
friends and advisers do not confess that much 
of the blame for the deplorable state of 
things during 1900, lay at the doors of the 
London tea trade. How long ago was 
it—during 1899 ?—that we had the 
commoner grades of tea so much in de- 
mand, that the prices closely approximated to 
those paid for the higher, that is for the fine 
teas, and this continued so long that, of 
course, it set the mass of producers to go 
in for the very policy of ‘‘quantity ” latterly 
condemned. Now, we are bound to have 
the other ‘‘swing of the pendulun:, and 
we shall see how long it will be befor. .iere 
is a cry at home of ‘‘too much fine tea” ? 

But is the mass of the Ceylon tea that 
has been selling in London of late at 3d to 
4d per lb. mere ‘‘rubbish”? We have good 
reason to doubt this; and here is our autho- 
rity in the report of a London Broking 
Firm who must know what they are writing 
about—note the sentence we have italicized :—- 
J. A. RUCKER & BENCRAFT’S WEEKLY TEA 

CIRCULAR. 

LONDON, THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 7TH, 1901. 

Tea.—CryYLon—Deliveries for January shew an in- 
crease of one million pounds over those of same month 
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last year, but as Imports were very large, we are 
carrying a stock of 28 millions against 2l millions, 
As the Indian stocks are nearly 75 miilions compared 
with 63 millions, the position is adverse to price, and 
we are now lower than ever. 

The market feels the weight of common tea, which 
is now at about 31d for clean sweet Pekoe Souchonys 
with fuir leaf, such us were selling at 640 per lb, same 
time tn 1900. i 

Ceylon Tea is really not doing so bidly as Indian, 
as deliveries in the past eight months have increased 
by four millions of pounds, while those of Indian Tea 
are less by nine millions. Very heavy clearances of 
both kinds are being made, ia prospect of a further 
increase in the Duty. 

Tn the first three working days of February 4,327,000 
Ib. all kinds were cleared against 2,200,000 Ib. last year 


Now, here we have a most important ad- 
mission, and we want to know from tea 
authorities, both here and at home, why it 
is with ‘‘clean sweet Pekoe Souchongs with 
fair leat” selling at 34d, there is (1) a single 
million of lb. of China tea wanted in the 
London market; (2) why the American 
market for ‘ black teas” is not swept clear of 
Chinas and Japans from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast. [Some years ago we were con: 
stantly assured that only the high price pre- 
vented Ceylon’s superseding Chinas and 
Japans in America; that the importers and 
dealers could not get their profits out of 6d 
to 9d teas. Well now can our ‘sweet 
pekce sonchongs” ever be cheaper than 
3td and why does Commissioner Mackenzie 
not report that they are clearing out the 
black teas of the China-Japs? It is all 
very well to divert attention by crying up 
‘‘ereen teas”; but after all America con- 
sumes more black than it does of green tea 
and now or never should be the time to get 
the dealers and drinkers accustomed to the 
‘*clean, sweet,’ cheap machine-made_ teas 
of Ceylon. Is the ‘Thirty Committee” awake 
to the fact and should not their Agent be 
even now in New York urging this new 
phase on the dealers’ attention ?—'That we 
should have here a splendid opportunity for 
winning the Continent of Europe is equally 
true.] But (83) we have to ask, how it is that 
another London Broking Firm—Messrs, St 
Rucker, Marshall & Co.—on the same date, 
7th Feb, urgeon the Trade, that now (with 
,f clean sweet P.S.’s” at 34d) is the time to 
pay more attention to China tea! Here 
is their report :— 

Lonpon, HE. C.,7th February, 1901.—Business during 
the past month has been exceptionally quiet, prices 
for all descriptions showing a heavy decline ; the larga 
quantity of Indianand Ceylon Teas offered at public 
auction, combined with the heavy duty payments 
made owing to the fear that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may again increase the Tea Duty, has 
tended to depress the China Trade more and more, 
neither the Dealers nor Shippers showing the slightest 
inclination to buy, even at the exceedingly low prices 
now ruling. In our opinion the Trade would do well 
to pay rather more attention to China Tea, as in all 
probability they will never have such an excellent 
opportunity of securing such good value again. 

Cryton.—During the past month the market for 
Ceylon Tea has been very irregular. Up to the middle 
of January it remained fairly steady, when owing 
to the large quantities brought to auction prices fell 
away all round, especially for common sorts, Com- 
mon Pekoe Souchongs have been sold as low as 34d 
per lb., and common Pekoes at 3d to 4d per lb, The 
export trade is quiet. During January 148,520 packages 
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were brought to auction, and realised the average 
price of 63d per Ib. 

Verily, the puzzles of the Tea Trade are 
interminable : just as we might expect China 
tea to disappear with our own clean sweet 
leaf down to 34d, sharp city men in the 
trade, say ‘‘Now is the time to pay atten- 
tion to Chinas.” What does it mean? 

Next for some more counsel to our planters 
which we find this time in— 

McMEEKIN & CO.’S NOTES ON INDIAN AND 
CEYLON TEAS, MONTH OF JAN. 1901. 

Indirectly the business of the Tea trade has been 

seriously affected by the war in South Africa, The 
~ derangements caused by the large clearance prior to 
the production of last year’s Budget, and by the im- 
position then of an extra Duty were not fully over- 
come when another movement to pay Duty in anti- 
cipation of thia year’s Budget set in, During January, 
the total of the Duty paid on all Tea was £740,000, 
while the monthly average for 1900, (taking the whole 
at 6d per Ib) was only £520,000. Consequently, 
£220,000 of the available capital resources of the trade 
is nowlocked up in Duties beyond current requirements, 

"and, in addition to that the whole value of the Tea has 
had to be paid over to the Importers in order to clear 
it from Bond, as now required by His Majesty’s Cus- 
toms, this would absorb about £250,000 more. The 
lock-up in question is doubtless responsible for some 
failling off in the activity of the demand towards 
the close of the month. 

The proposal to restrict output has been seriously 

taken up by most of the larger producers of both 
Indian and Ceylon Tea, and if the scheme suggested 
is carried out there should soon be little excess 
beyond reasonable requirements to deal with. It is 
to be hoped that production wiil not be cut down too 
much, as anything approaching to inadequate sup- 
plies would certainly lead to speculative dealings, 
which have always proved bad for the trade. 
Not only may speculation set in at home if 
Indian and Ceylon shipments fall off much; 
but are not China and Java exports to 
London bound to increase? Thereally great 
cloud overshadowing the future in our 
opinion lies in thearea of young tea coming 
into bearing, especially in India — 11,000 
acres in one block on the ‘‘ Kanan Devan” 
property in North Trayancore; 2,000 acres 
more in ‘Travancore proper and_ perhaps 
between 20,000 and 25,000 acres of tea in 
Northern India on well-selected soil, On 
the other hand, many gardensin the poorer 
parts of Sylhet and other Indian districts 
must contract their plucking area, and this 
leads us to consider the case of our older 
and poorer estates in Ceylon. Well does a 
London merchant (with no personal interest. 
we believe, in such poor old estates) write 
to us by this mail with reference to the 
‘survival of the fittest” theory :— 

“ Terrible times for tea growers. Combination is not 
philanthropy and the retention in cultivation of the 
poorer estates is the safety of those less poor. If 

oor places shut up there is plenty of good land to 
Be had in India!” 

Here is another risk before Cevlon; but 
surely no capitalist will be so foolish as to put 
money in opening more tea land during the 
next three or four years? Thesupporters of the 
“10 per cent reduction of area” plan allege 
that it gives great security against any tea- 
planting extension ; but all the same, we are 
not convinced that it must be the duty 
of every proprietor in Ceylon to subscribe 
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to this plan. As we have already indicated, 
we should like to see tea estate proprietors 
have an opticn between the following answers 
ite the . A. circular) or something like 
them :— 


(1) We, or I, agree to abandon for the year 1901 
one-tenth of my plucking area ;—or 

(2) I agree to make one-tenth of my output into 
green tea, in place of reducing plucking extent;—or 

(3) I cannot consent to reduce plucking area; but 
I guarantee that my estate sends one-tenth less 
outturn or crop into the market during 1901 than in 
1900 ;—or 

(4) Tnasmuch as my estate gave no more cropin 
1900 than in 1899 and therefore did not contribnte 
to the overproduction, I cannot agree to any one 
of the above proposals. but intend to pluck carefully 
and get no more than au average crop during 190]. 


Surely if theabove programme, were univer- 
sally adopted—that is, if one or other of the 
answers were sent in, signed and honorably 
maintained—the object in view as regards 
“combination ” and a reduction in produc- 
tion, especially of common teas, would be 
attained. ; 

As to Mr. Robert H. Elliot’s ‘‘ currency ” 
remedy, we are quite with him in realizing 
the great benefit of a cheaper rupee, to 
producers and exporters ; but what about the 
dislocation of Banking, Trade and Revenue ? 
Is there the slightest chance of reversing a 
Currency policy so deliberately arrived at, 
and which from the point of view of thé offi- 
cial, the banker and the merchant, has given 
such special satisfaction ? If Mr. Elliot thinks 
there is, he will agree that the agitation 
should begin and be mainly carried on by 
Indian exporters, as little Ceylon is but as 
‘the fly on the wheel” when compared with 
the exporting interests of all India. 


A NEW CEYLON TEA COMPANY. 


The Investors’ Guardian (of Feb. 9.) has the 
following details of a new undertaking :— 

Kobonella Estates Company of Ceylon, Limited, 
(69,280).—Registered January 29th, with a eapital 
of £30,000, in 1,200 preferred shares of £10 each 
and 18,000 ordinary shares of £1 each to acquire 
the four estates known as Deanston2, Kobonella, 
Horakanda and Meenagella, in the Central pro- 
vince of Ceylon, to adopt an agreement with 
J Greig and others and carry on the business of plant- 
ers, farmers, graziers, cultivators and growers of 


tea, coffee, cardamoms, cocoa and oilicr crops, 
miners, merchants, ship-owners, agents, etc. ‘The 
subscribers are :— 

Shares. 


J R Hughes, 30, Mincing Lane, E.C., Merchant 500 
EB Smith, The Cedars, Norwood, Gentleman, 
Director of Balmoral Estates Company. 

E § Anderson, Oak Bank, Elgin, Planter. 
T J Anderson, Dunster House, Mincing Lane, 
E.C., Tea Share Broker, 
J{N Layton, 30 Mincing Lane, £.C., TeaBrokor. 1 
E J Young. 9, Fenchurch Ay. E.C., Planter 50 
E J House, 66, Old Broad Street, E.U., C.erk. 1 
Minimum subscription (if ay shares offered to 
public) 450 preference and 9,500 ordinary shares, 
The number of directers is not to be less than 2 
nor more than 4 ; the first are ES Anderson, J R 
Hughes and E Bowden-Smith ; qualification £5110 ; 
remuneration £50 per annum. Registered office, 66, 
Old Broad Street, E,C, 


500 
500 


THE TROPICAL 
NEBODA TEA CO., OF CEYLON LIMITED 

THE REPORT 5 
was submitted as follows :— 


ACREAGE. 


Tea in full bearing 
,», in partial bearing 
», not in bearing 
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.. 231 acres. 
.. 152 ,, 
Real eins 


Total Tea -. 495 acres. 
Forest land, &c. Bo Oh, 
Total . 735 acres. 


The Directors submit their Report and Accounts 
for the year ending 31st December, 1900. 

The Crop secured for the year was 194,600 lb., and 
was sold in Colombo at an average rate of cts, 28°82 
per lb., as against 35°09 for 1899. The cost of pro- 
duction, including manuring, was cts. 22,176. ; 

Allowing for area pruned during the year, the Tea in 
full bearing has maintained the yield of the previous 

ear. : 
7 The estimate for 1901 of 200,000 lb. made Tea is 
based upon the finer plucking already adopted. Com- 
pared to previous style of plucking this will effect a 
reduction of 20 per cent. in yield. 

The Directors recommend that the 69 acres pur- 
chased last year for fuel be sold, as the completion of 
the cart road to Neboda renders the ample forest 
reserve there available for firewood. 

The balance at credit of Profit and Loss Account 
was R13,609°63 which sum the Directors recommend 
should be disposed of as follows—to place R13,250 
to credit of Reserve Accountas a set-off against Capital 
Expenditure for the year, and to carry forward the 
balance. ae 

In terms of the Articles of Association, Mr. Joseph 
Fraser retires from the Board, but is eligible for 
re-election. 

The Meeting will appoint an Auditor for the current 
year, 

—— oe 


KANAPEDIWATTE TEA COMPANY. 


THE REPORT 
The Directors beg to lay before the shareholders 
their report and accounts for the year ended 31st 
December, 1900, which they regret are not so satis- 
factory as in past years. 
The usual table shewing the crop, cost and average 
of the tea for the past three years is attached for 


omparison. 
1898. 
: Crop in Costin Nett 
y 7 Hest lb. Colombo, Average, 
rom Hstate Leaf.. 142,267 8 . 
From Bought Leaf., 30,330 } ao1U 82:71 
172,597 
1899. 
Grep in Costin Nett 
Tb. Colombo. Average. 
From Estate Leaf.. 151,030 F i 
From Bought Leaf., 38,565 } aT oa 2016 
189,595 
Crop in Costin Nett 
' Ib. Colombo. Average. 
From Bstate Leaf.. 151,121 : 
From Bought Leaf, 52,195 } 2,407 27°72 
203,316 


_ It may be mentioned that the estate tea by it- 
self cost cts. 23°89 as against cts. 19°94 in 1899 and 
cts. 20°52 in 1898. 

’ It must be borne in mind, however, that applica- 
tions of manure cost cts. 1:39 per lb. of estate tea 
this year, or cts. 1:24 more than in 1899, 
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The crop was 13,879 lb. short of the estimate, 
which was in great measure due to abnormal rain- 
fall in July, August and September. 

The nett profits for the year amount to R20,065:98, 
which is equalto six per cent on the paid up capital 
of the company, as against 13 2-5ths per cent in 1899 
and 12 per cent in 1898. 

A sum of R660°'70 has been written off for coast 
advances, which unfortunately could not be re- 
covered, leaving # sum available for distribution, 
after adding the balance brought forward from last 
year, namely R480°39, of R19,885°67. Of this sum 
R6,680 was absorbed by the payment of an in- 
terim dividend to the 30th June last of two per 
cent, and the Directors leave it to the meeting to 
decide what dividend shall be declared ont of the 
available balance R13,205:67. 

In February last, Mr. Geo. Christie, one of the 
Directors (and also Manager of the properties of 
the Company) resigned his seat on the Board to 
proceed to England, and Messrs. W P Metcalfe 
and EK M Shattock were appointed to act tempo- 
rarily in his place. 

He has now resumed charge of the estates and 
taken up his old position on the Board as a 
Director. 

In terms of the articles of Association Mr. W 
Kingsbury resigns his seat on the Directorate, but 
is eligible for re-election. 

The Auditor, Mr. J D Forbes, offers his services 
for 1901. 

The report was adopted. 


eee eee ee 


THE KELANI TEA GARDEN CO., LD, 
THE REPORT, 


ACREAGE, 

282 Aeres Tea in full bearing 
52 * » Planted 1896 
B04 ge Cg ap SOF, 
34 ” ” ” 1898 
10 ” ” ” 1899 
eye ety ep OS 

422 9 

313 » Reserve 
11 » Ravines, Waste and Grass 

746 Acres. 


The Directors beg to submit to the Shareholders 
the accounts of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1900. 

The crop secured amounted to 198,877 lb. made 
Tea, realizing R55,838'32 or an average price of cents 
28'08 per lb., as against an expenditure exclusive of 
items under Capital Account of cents 20-92 per Ib., 
including R1,843:77 spent on cost of Manure and 
application. 

The balance at credit of Profit and Loss Account 
after allowing for depreciation of Buildings and 
Machinery is R6,319°99, which the Directors 1ecom- 
mend should be carried forward to next account. The 
Directors regret the unsatisfactory result of the year’s 
working, which may be attributed to the adverse con- 
ditions of the Tea market prevailing for low-country 
Teas during the latter part of the year. 

The manufacture of the Tea also has been seriously 
interfered with during part of the year owing to 
alterations and extension in the Factory, but these 
having now been completed, better prices may reason- 
ably beexpected, 

The estimate for the current season is 200,000 
lb. made Tea, to be delivered into Colombo at a cost 
including manuring of cents 21.92 per lb. 

Mr. Fred. Hadden retires from the Board in terms 
of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and 
being about to proceed to England does not seek re- 
election, It is suggested that Mr, & UL Olemente, 
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who has recently been appointed Visiting Agent to 
Kelani Mstate should be elected to fill the vacancy ou 
the Board, 

The appointment of an Anditor rests with the 
Meeting. 


YATADERIA TEA CO., OF CRYLON, LD. 


The Directors haye the pleasure to submit thy 
balance sheet and profit and loss account for the year 
ending 31s December, 1900, duly audited. 

Including extraneous profit from outside manufac- 
ture the profit for the year is R43,575'04 to which must 
be added R6,405'80 balance from 1899. An Interim 
Dividend of 123 per cent. absorbing R23,750, was paid 
last August, and the Diréztors propose that a further 
Dividend at the rate of 124 per cent. absorbing R23,750 
be declared and made payable as the Directors may 
determine in meeting on 26th instant, leaving a 
balance of R2,480°84. é 

It will be seen that the property representing Capi- 
tal stands in the Balance Sheet at approximately 
R197 per acre cultivated, as compared with about 
R197 in the previous year’s accounts, and that the 
profit is R47°72 per acre in bearing, and 2293 per 
cent, on the capital. 

The total Tea crop was 643,360 lb. or 63,360 lb. 
more than the estimated qnaiutity, the latter part 
of the year having been more favourable. The plucking 
area was 913 acres, in addition to which the 29 
acres of 1898 tea was plucked towards the close of 
the year. Whe total quantity of Tea for disposal was 
660,419 lb. including 17,059 lb, made from purchased 
leaf, of which 17,805 lb. were sold locally averaging 19 11 
cents per lb. and 642,614(]b. were shipped in London, 
of which 176,342 lb had still to be accounted for; but 
the average obtained “for the 484,077lb as yet ac- 
counted for is 28°14 cents per lb. The cost of the 
Tea delivered to buyers or put on board ship, includ- 
ing all charges, was 18:95 cents per Jb and the nett 
value realised from sales (a portion being estimated) 
was 26°43 cents per lb. 

The Company’s property consisted on the 3lst De- 
cember 1900, of ;— 


Acres Tea per Acre. 
Tea. Ib. 
172 planted in 1885 yield in 190C 620 
208 do 1887 do 605 
100 do 1888 do 570 
42 do 1889 do 968 
6 do —«:1890 do 1,009 
52 do 1891 do 1,015 
12" do 1892 do 904 
68 do 1894 do 697 
37 do 1895 do 782 
75 do 1896 do 772 
33 do 1897 do 299 
29 do 1898 do 62 
24 do 1899 do not in bearing. 


22 Acres cocoa and Factory site. 
10 Acres cardamoms, 
255 Acres forest, &c. 

Total 1,253 Acres as per last report. 

966 Acres Tea. 

Average yiceldfrom 913 acres 702 lb, 

The estimated crop for 1901 is 594,045 lb Tea. 

Mr. V HH Masefield retires from the Board, and the 
Shareholders will be requested to elect a Director and 
also an Auditor for the current year. 


THE CEYLON PROVINCIAL ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
THE REPORY 


vas submitted as follows :— 

The Directors beg to present their report for the 
year ending 3let December, 190), tozether with a 
statement of accounts for the same period, 
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‘The tea crop amounted to 506,207 Ib. against an 
estimate of 455,000 Ib. for the year, or an average of 
5621b, per acre from the tea in bearing. 

The total profit for the year was R91,047°16. The 
cost of producing the tea was R24 42 cts, including 
R197 cts. expended on manuring as compared with 
R24'35 cts. end R1-50 cts. respectively for the previous 
year, 

The nett selling price of the teas shews a falling-off 
from 1899 of 1206 cts. per lb., the average for 1900 
having been R42°56 cts. per lb, as against R4462 cte, 
obtained tke previous year, 

Including the sum of R587-03 brought forward from” 
last year, the profit and loss account shews, after the 
payment of an interim dividend of 3 per cent, interest 
on mortgages, bonus to Superintendents, Secretariat 
and other items, an available surplus of R57,42631, 
which the Directors recommend being disposed of, by 
paying a final dividend of 6 per cent, making 9 per 
cent for the vear and absorbing R39,960; by setting 
aside R10,000 towards the liquidation of one of the 
mortgages and by carrying forward the balance to next 
year after providing for Directors fees. 

The estimates for the new season point to a yield of 
500,000 1b. of tea costing R24-98 cts. per 1b. which 
includes asum equal to R2-33 cts. per lb. for manur- 
1ng operat’ons. 

A fresh survey has been made of Glassaugh, and the 
following is the present acreage of the estates :— 


Glassaugh. Brownlow. 

Tea in full bearing 452 acres 423 acres 
3, partial bearing P/ ts ies 80 ,, 
», notin . 20) = 3 
Totalin tea AQ2»: ¢,, 5030 4, 
Fuel trees — "5 255 
Forest A [Se BD. 
Grass jE oe 2 es 
Scrub and Waste QDs se 20 ,, 

Total 519 acres. 585 acres. 


Mr. E'§ Grigson retires from the board in terms of 
the articles of Association, and is eligible for re- 
election. 

The appointment of an Auditor for 1901 rests with 
the meeting. 


—_——_— $$ 
PLANTING IN B.C. AFRICA, 


COFFEE AND TOBACCO—OLD RESIDENTS— 
HEALTH —FEVER—SOIL—MONEY-MAKING — 
ROOM FOR MEN OF THE RIGHT STAMP 

—RAILWAY—COFFEE CROPS. 


Mlanje, 7th Jan. 1901. 


You ask me if I could name half a dozen 
men who have stood this climate as long as 
I have, and kept as good health, and if any- 
body has made money here. I would not go 
beyond this district itself to answer the first 
question. 

Mr. A C Simpson has been over 25 years 
in this country, arriying with the first steamer 
for the Shiré, and has had various ups and 
downs in the Country ; serving on Lakes and 
Rivers as engineer, trader, and latterly settled 
down to planting and trading ine Mlanje 
where he has been for the past eight years 
or more, and has only been home twice, [ be- 
lieve, during all those years. A.C.S. looks 
as fit and as well as any man could do at 
the present time. 

J W and Mrs. Moir of Lauderdale. who 
are ab present at home, enjoying a trip to — 


‘ 
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the old country, have been over 20 years in 
Africa, and eight years in Mlanje anl Tecan 
safely say they both enjoyed good health in 
this country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith, of the Church of Scot- 
land Mission, have been 12 or 14 years in 
Blantyre and here, and are also in good 
health. 

Mr. and Mrs Herd of the same Mission 
have been nine or ten years out and are 
also in good health. 


Mr H B Bradshaw, my neighbour, and 
Mr. D_ Ritchie have been in Mlanje 
nearly as long as myself, and both 
have only been home for a run once 


fra few months, and finer specimens of 
robust olanters you could not find in any of 
your mountain planting districts. I need 
Say no more in response to your query 
although I could name many in other districts 
who have been over 20 years in B.C.A. and 
are perfectly well at the present time. 


The fact is, as I have said before, people 
must learn how to live in Africa as well as 
in other tropical climates, and those who have 
been long resident in B.C.A. have done so. 


Now that scientific research is. bringing to 
light somuchon the subject of malaria it 
will soon be possible to be perfectly safe from 
fever inany country. Notwithstanding the 
mosquito theory I do not think it safe to live 
here without taking quinine. Mosquitoes 
are not numerous here in Mlanje, and one is 
only heard and seen occasionally during the 
rainy season, but I would not like to risk 
giving up taking quinine in preference to the 
mosquito netting. I have not had fever for 
five years now, and do not want to get is. 


With regard to money-making in B.C.A. 
I know of only two planters who have 
left the country for good having made money 
at coffee-planting. Messrs J—— and D——., the 
former some £6,000 and the latter about £3 000. 
The former was only about six years 
here, and was fortunate in getting some 10 
cwts. per acre from a coffee estate he opened 
up during that time, and his other invest- 
ments proved gocd;so he sold out and has 
gone to S. Africa to start business in one 
of the coast towns. 


The other was some 25 years in BC.A. 
but only about 10 years planting coffee, and 
he sold out—clearing, [was told, the above 
amount and is now living with Mrs. D. in 
Scotland. 

It must be remembered that this country 
is young, and that the agricultural resources 
of the land havé not yet been developed. 
There are few men with capital to enable 
them to prove what can-be done with the 
different products which might be, and are, 
grown successfully here; most private 
planters have really got very limited means, 
-and everybody knows what uphill work it is 
anywhere working under such circumstances. 
We all know it requires money to make 
money, especially quickly, so give us a 
chance. I can safely say, however, that there 
are no planters or others hard up in this 
country, and all seem able to make a de- 
cent living either at planting or trading or 
something else. 
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I donot believe theve isa single individualout 
of employment in the country at the present 
time; and I am quite sure x» few more are 
wanted to take up billets. So it is perhaps 
a good thing that the country has got such 
a bad name for sickness, at least it prevents 
us being flooded with men on the staff, es- 
pecially those of the loafer stamp who are 
not wanted. 

Any one coming here should be of good 
character and have sufficient means to leave 
the country again if need be—but it would 
be better still if emigrants had the means 
to engage in some independent industry. 
The transport and other firms, or companies, 
are all doing swimmingly well and some of 
them have paid dividends of Tand 8 per cent. 
They have great trouble with their employ- 
ees, who find when they come out here that 
they can better themselves, try all sorts of 
dodges. and do all sorts of things to get 
sacked; they of course, forget the fact 
that they were brought out by their em- 
ployers, and were of little use till they learnt 
the language, etc. I cover the sketch of a 
draft prospectus which has been sent home 
to try and get capitalists to take up the con- 
struction of our railway. Comments onthe 
paper I leave to yourself. It may torce the 
hands of our newly-tormed home Government 
to take up the matter. We have certainly 
more claim on the Imperial Government for 
a railway than Uganda has. and ours is far 
more likely to be a paying line. 

Ve are going to have a very short crop 
in Nyassaland this year: the blossoming 
season was upon the whole very unfavour- 
able, being too dry. Although we, in Mlanje 
began well, the latter end of the season was 
a scorcher, and with the dry heat came on au 
unusual nuinber of spotted bug, and thrips; 
the latter is as bad as a severe dose of leaf 
disease, carrying. off the leaves and killing 
back the branches and withering up the 
crop, which drops off to single berries. For- 
tunately this latter pest only comes witha 
very dry season. Inever saw them in Ceylon. 
Our trees are now making wood fast and 
throwing off the thrips. 

A good many planters are going in for 
tobacco, &c, not to have all their eggs in 
one basket. TI have grown tobacco here for 
over two years now, and have at last got a 
market for it which pays me very well.. So 
there may be money in the weed, if over- 
production does not reduce the price. 

—— 

THE EFFECT OF LiME,—Lime, though chiefly 
mechanicalin its action, also acts chemically upon 
the constituents of the soil. One of the great 
purposes which it servesis that it sets free plant- 
food which would otherwise remain locked up in 
the soil.—Z7he Journal of the Jamaica Agricul- 
tural Society. 


Big New SUGAR AND ParER Company.—An 
English company has just bought 10,000 acres of 
sugar lands, and will not only make sugar, but 
turn the bagasse into paper, The immense re- 
claimed sugar land areas in Florida below the 
frost line are now attracting foreign promoters, 
and with more reason even than those in Loui- 
siana,—New York Commercial. 


636 
THE EXTERMINATION OF WILD 
ANIMALS IN INDIA. 


The qnestion which is often raised in these 
days, regarding the extermination of wild animals 
in the shooting grounds of the world, admits in 
India, at least, of being examined, to some ex- 
tent, by the light of statistics. Statistics are 
proverbially capricious things to deal with, and, 
unfortunately the records [have at my disposal 
only go back to 1885, but they may help us a 
little. Let uscommence then with that monraca 
of Indian big yame, the tiger. The number of 
tigers destroyed and persoas killed by tigers since 
1885 is as follows :— 


Tigers Persons 

destroyed. killed, 
1885 1,355 838 
1886 1,464 928 
1887 1,408 1,063 
1888 1,473 975 
1889 50 1,312 985 
1890 1,276 798 
1891 BS 1,293 979 
1892 6 1,323 947 
1893 6 1,267 969 
1894 1,311 864 
1895 ote 55 1,381 909 
1896 a Be 1,502 944 
1897 i g 1,569 1,071 
1893 ola on 1,257 927 
1899 1,570 899 


The foregoing figures, itshou'd be observed, deal 
with Madras, Bombay, Bengal, tue N.-W. Pro- 
vinees and Oudh, the Punjab, Barmah, the Central 
Provinces, Assam, Coorg, Banga'ore, Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts, and Ajmere-Merwara. They 
consequently furnish no data regarding Mysore 
or the Native State of Hy:erabad, nor of other 
tiger districts, which, though not so important 
as the two lere mentioned, must certainly be re- 
garded as tactors of great weight in influencing 
our generalconclusion. If we break up the totals 
for the whole of British India into Provincial 
totals, we ottain the following figures: — 


TIGERS DESTROYED. 


: 3 
& Tw Oo ao: 
7S i ° : a as 3 wo 
BB go8 BO ee ae 
Oe > F - 9 OF Pie 2 da 
payee TELE Sey ie Ny eS fap abt fer tet tS A 

@ a} i=] i=} 0 2 «ml oO 3 Oo o 

4 Saha AO, Oude OM ney acd 
674 83 12 83 221 347 4 9 266 122 34 
245 74 4 121 253 486 4 4 209 97 17 
269 99 4 120 222 438 7 9 149 72 19 
376 100 Tl 74 (315° 323° 6 +6 203 957 ‘19 
318 683 3 76 281 3837 2 12 175. 49 96 
275 8 — 76 208 384 2 6 150 72 18 
239 106 4 87 347 377 6 12 137 49 99 
256 69 5 121 274 343 — 10 150 68 Q7 
236 73 11 133 207 367 5 6 1382 82 15 
271 ~=«66 3 14) 361 3856 1 6 141 49 16 
336 77 12 152 225 360 4 6 116 54 39 
861 96 15 171 323 353 — 6 105 48 99 
546 121 4 173 222 387 2 3 110 22 929 
292 112 1 200 262 293 2° 1 102 44 48 
356 108 5 233 233 411 1 #5 129 51 38 


The only deduction to be drawn from these figures 
is that from 1885 onwards there has been no 
apparent dimiuation, nothing worth speaking about, 
in the number of tigers available for killing, In 
1885 Bengal, Madras and Bombiy returned figures 
which they have never reached since, but in the 
North-West, in Burmah, in the Central Provinces, 
in Assam, and Assigned Districts, a full table of 
tigers always seems to be forthcoming. The Bur- 
mah figures are, perhaps, a little misleading. Up 
to 1890 the returns apparently date with Lower 
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Burmah only ; since that date the whole of Bur 
mah has fa'len under the intelligent classification 
of the Statistical Department. Hence these 
ligers! Though in Bengal 674 tigers were-killed 
in 1885, considerable circulspection is required 
in deiling with rhis total ; for the very next year, 


the Provincial bag dropped to 245, and 
indeed, from the shikari point of view the 


three years following 1885 were nothing like as 
good as 1897, and 1898, and 1899. It must also be 
insisted on that in the last three years of the series 
more persons were killed by tigers than in the 
first three, and after all said and done T sup- 
pose nobody will seriously maiutaiu the doctrine 
that men should die so that tigers may be kept 
alive. Wersonally [ can’t see that India would 
be any worse off if there wasn’t a tiger in the 
country. So far as leopards, bears, wolves, hyenas, 
and other wild beasts are concerned, the num- 
bers 1ecorded as having been killed since 1885 
hardly lead to the conclusion that the stock is 
diminishing, Hyenas and wolves, perhaps, are 
the exceptions. The figures for 1885, 1886, and 
1899 are here given:— i 


Leopards. Bears. Wolves. Hyenas. Other 
wild beasts, 

1885... 5,466 1,874 6,278 2,238 5,939 

1886... 4,051 1,668 6,725 1/630 6,852 

1899... 4,548 1,585 2,357 776 7,989 


Matters far more serious for India than the ex- 
tinction of beasts of prey, however much their 
disappearance might be made the theme of la- 
mentations from sportsmen, are the everlasting 
slaughter that goes on among deer, the ruthless 
destruction of Indian wild birds, and the deteriora- 
tion and diminution of agricultural Stock. 
SAMBHU 
—Times of India, pel et 
——_—_—_ 23> _—___ 


THE INDIAN TEA CROP, 1900. 


In September last the Indian Tea Association 
gave an estimate of the outturn of the present 
season's crop of Indian tea showing a total of 
182,144,874 lb. 

The Association now give the following figures 
showing the actual outturn of the crop :— 

Ib 


Assam 50 90 «se 67,928,770 
Cachar 5 35 e- 27,299,230 
Sylhet . 990 ... 33,854,808 
Darjiling D0 te «» 7,474,098 
Terai of 50 «+ 3,378,075 
Duars Be 30 «ee 29,997,065 
Chittagong 50 45 ee 1,065,300 
Chota Nagpur .. 35 55 185,089 
Kangra Valley.. 200 .-» 3,000,000 
Dehra Dun con 40 «. 1,785,000 
Kumaon (estimated) 40 ee 300,000 


Gardens from which no returns 
have been received, including 
Private and Native gardens 
(estimate) .. AY «. 11,260,000 
a Total ..187,527,435 
The outturn from the Duars district shows an 

excess of rather more than 7,000,000 Ib. over the 

estimate of September last. This excess is, toa 
large extent, an apparent one only. Owing to in- 
complete returns it was necessary when framin 

the estimate to include about 6,000,000 Ib, of 
tea under the general heading of “ Gardens from 
which no returns have been received,” This quan. 
tity has now been accounted for by the final re- 
turns from Duars gardeas and is deducted from 
the estimate of 16,168,000 Ib, for ‘ Gardens from 
which no returus have been received,” 
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To the Editor. 


TEA OVERPRODUCTION :—JUDICIOUS 
VERSUS INJUDICIOUS (AND. ‘“ WILD”) 
MANURING OF TEA—AND THE 
“RESTING” PROBLEM. 

DEAR Srr,—Your leading article of 21st inst- 
gives startling figures, [ will not repeat them 
though they look simple enough, but Ishould think 
India will pause before agreeing with Cey'on to 

rest any part of her cultivated area. 

17,717 tons manure means 53,15] acres of tea 
manured, The friend you support —on his style of 
working—would expect quite 200 lb. per acre as 
the legitimate extra quantity of tea to be pro- 
duced by the application of this manure that 
equals 10,630,200 Ib. extra tea. With the present 
labor supply in the country there is nothing to 
prevent a still larger increase in manuring opera- 
tions for 19)]. What is the us2 then of resting 
One portion while we go on increasing our pro- 
duction in this way from the remaining area. 
Does not above go to prove that it is not the 
resting of 10 per cent of our tea that is needed 
(any benefit from that is doubtfrl) but anaetual 
reduction in output of say 10 per cent. This 
could be leased on the actual crop of the last 
two years ; thus an estate averaging lJ ',000 Ib. for 
the twoyears should undertake to put only 90,000Ib. 
on the market leaving it to the proprietor to 
decide whether he would pluck fiuer, rest a por- 
tion, destroy hislow grades, or sell to the natives 
of Jaffna, ‘Trincomalee or India ; just reduce as 
it best suits his own taste or individual estate. 

In some such way only shall we get any re- 
duction in output that will be of any help tous. 
Still we must support the best scheme that is 
brought forward so as to make a beginning and do 
our best to make it workable in such a way as 
shall benefit us all. [I donot think your friend 
was unjustly critivized. Wedo not object to 
manuring, it is fair legitimate cultivation ; but 
we do object to everything being taken that 


the bush will produce, and this at the lowest 
possible cost — of plucking so making 


and throwing on the market all unnecessarily 
increascd quantity of low class teas that are 
spoiling our good name and ruining our industry, 

In olden days we made tea so as to get the 
best price obtainable, the question was not— How 
cheap are you plucking ? or—What is your yield 

er acre? but—What price did you get for your 
ast break ? 

If men would work now on these lines, and 
manure so as to keep their bushes healthy, we 
should not hear so much about over-production; 
high and low estates would each in their own line 
get better prices than even your highly manured 
old coffee land has given during the last year or two. 

Here are figures from atypical old coffee estate 
averaging over 40 years'cultivation in that product. 
Not a single acre of new land has been opened 
for tea and it is not in a favourite district, Area 
in tea, 356 acres, carefully plucked and manured 
just sufficient to keep up the fertility of the soil. 
Season 1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 1900 
Total 

crop 184,539 182,133 173,000 169,000 175,000 185,000 
Spent on 
manure R1,982 2,521 


2,800 
Yours trnly, 


2,149 1,705 2,712 
MANAGER, 
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THE ‘‘ OVER-PRODUCTION ” DIFFI- 
CULTY—AND HOW TO MEET IT: 


[A copy of the following letter has been 
placed at our disposal from London.] 
Brookfield, Carnoustie, N. B., 


January 21, 1901. 

To the Chairman, Planters’ Association of 
Ceylon, Kandy. 

DEAR Sirn;—I have received copy of Mr. 
Rutherford’s letter to yourself for which I 
am much obliged. The proposals for re- 
ducing our over-production of ‘Tea are very 
well worthy of consideration, but are quite 
impracticable, unless it is absolutely certain 
that India joins with us, and not only joins, 
but does so exactly to thesame extent as we 
do, and either by the same system as Mr, 
Rutherford proposes, or in such a way as 
will in its working show us that a bona jide 
10 per cent reduction is being carried out by 
them as well as ourselves. I note that Mr. 
Rutherford says he has reason to believe 
that Indian Planters will co-operate with us ; 
this of course must be made a certainty, 
otherwise they willl walk away with the 
enhanced price which we hope ourreductions 
will create. I doubt very much however’ 
whether our Indian con/reres will care to 
tall in with our proposals. We must call 
to remembrance that Indian men were grow’ 
ing Tea long before us, and that it is we 
who have done Indian planters much harm, 
(even though we have opened up new 
markets, and done such splendid advertising) 
by growing these enormous quantities of Tea, 
and not only great quantities of Tea, but 
poor cheap stuff, that has still more added 
to the harm, and to the present lamentable 
state of the Industry. 

The greatest injury that has been done to 
our Industry has been caused by sacrificing 
quality to cheap production, and this has 


been done almost without exception by 
every individual and Company _ in Ceylon, 


and I venture to say Mr. Rutherford’s own 
Company is in this respect as great a trans- 
gressor as any. My cure for the present 
poor prices is first—to improve the quality 
of our Tea, in every possible way, and to do 
so let us firstly cease to cut our trees to 
pieces immediately the poor coolie finds it 
impossible to drag 10 to 12 1b. of green leaf 
per day out of them: secondly, instead of 
asking superintendents to pluck for 7 or 8 
cents give them 12 or 14 cents per lb. for this 
work; thirdly, never prune oftener than 
once in 18 months in the very worst climatic 
districts, and 2 to 2s years in more favoured 
districts. If, as many of my friends tell 
me, their fields will have ceased to yield 
before these months have expired, then I say 
all the better for themselves, their trees, 
and the general prosperity of the Tea 
Industry. x 

Why do fields go so quickly out of yield ? 
Simply by the bad treatment the trees get, 
caused by this wicked and accur:««! cheap 
working, 7e., cheap plucking and pruning. 
My plucking used to cost 13, and often 14, 
cents per lb. of Tea, when many of my 
friends were doing it for 8 or 9 cents or 
even cheaper, but my profit per acre equalled 
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some and beat many easily. Cheap plucking 
means wretched quality and it acts in many 
ways. First, the coolie has to work so 
quickly that many mature leaves are missed 
and when the next turn to pluck them 
comes these leaves, instead of producing 
broken pekoe and pekoe, are only fit for 
making souchong and congon, if indeed they 
should not have to be discarded altogether ; 
secondly, this cheap plucking means ripping 
the trees when the shoots are young and 
succulent, causing the trees to cease yielding 
much sooner than they would otherwise have 
done had they been more gently and care- 
fully plucked; thirdly, to secure this cheap 
working, continual pruning at short inter- 
vals is done, adding fuel to the fire in the 
shape of poor thin weak Teas. Then this 
pruning must also be done cheaply, which 
means that the trees are hashed to pieces 
in the same way as a Sinhalese man cuts 
varitchies with a blunt vettu cattie. 

I have only to add further that for the past 
eight years my prices have kept exactly 25d 
above the rate for all Ceylon, with careful 
plucking and pruning once in two years. 
The yield has been over 500 1b. per acre for 
these years and for 1900 is 5301b. without 
manure. Improved quality means less quian- 
tity ; the tea itself being worth more money 
and a less quantity being produced, our 
position will be thereby doubly benefited — 


am yours faithfully, 
RGBT. C. BOWIE. 


OVERPRODUCTION—AND GIVING TEA 
BUSHES “ LEST’? ri 
(THE BUSH MUST AYE BE GROWING AND PRO- 
DUCING. FRUIT IF NOT LEAP.) 
Feb 5. 

Sir,—I co not believe in the recuperative effect 
of allowing tea bushes to remain uuplucked. If 
they ceased to grow, it might have that effect, 
but as they do not, they draw nourishment from 
the soil, and as they grow, they become fruit 
bearers, and reqnire much more nourishment, 
and the bigger they srow, more fruit do they 
produce, and naturally require much more food, 
Just asa cat requires more food than a mouse, 
and a “tiger more than a cat, the largera fruit 
bearing-tree is, the more it exhausts the ele- 
ments that sustain it. 

It is the general opinion amongst tea planters, 
that plucking the bushes exhausts them more or 
less ; they think that, when a bush has been 
plucked continuously for twelve months or two 
years, and the shoots get clogged and form what 
are called crows’ nests, and it almost ceases to 
flush, this is a sign of weakness, or ex- 
haustion. I do not think it is anything of the 
kind. It is in my opinion simply asign that the 
bush wants pruning, if you want it to flush. 
For when itis pruned, what happens? Tt grows 
with inereased vitality, and flushes again for an- 
other couple of years, when it again ealls upon 
the planter to piune it, ifhe wants it to flush. 
At onetime, I thought that frequent pruning 
was injurious, but subsequent observation and 
reflection convinced me that it was not so, 

{ have seen Cinnamon bushes ent down annually 
for cropping purposes, for fifty years, and they 
grew up again with increased vitality, and 
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these bushes, grown apparently in the poorest 
soil, had been treated in whe same way 
for fifty years previously by the Duteh. 
Moreover [ have seen yew, privet, and thorn 
hedges, in England, which had been cut down, 
and trimmed, for hundreds ot years, without 
shewing any signs of being injured by the opera- 
tion. I think, therefore, that an exhanstion of the 
soil, from nourishing the bush, and old age 
will alone diminish the vitality and fiushing 
powers of the tea plant, after itis pruned. The 
longevity of the tea plant, in suitable soils anu 
climates, is still undefined. 

As an illustration of its vitality, | may men- 
tion a surprising incident within my own know- 
ledge. In 1860 the Agent of my firm at Chitta 
gong sent a large quantity of tea seed to Ceylon. 
This was planted ina nursery amidst coffee planus; 
the field of coffee was abandoned in 1862 and with 
it the nursery of tea. Twenty years afterwards the 
Chena—20 fect high—was felled, and burnt off, 
and apparently all vegetation was destroyed. 
With the first rains, wondeifni to say, the tea 
shot up most luxnriantly, as if it had only been 
ent down, whilst all the other plants burned 
off were killed! 

©. 8. 


P.S.—I have written the above, because I 
notice that many experienced planters talk of 
giving the plants rest by not plucking them. If 
they could send them to sleep thereby, like Kip 
Van Winkle, it might have that effect ; but that 
soit of rest mears increased exhaustion of the 
soil, by converting a small lesf-Lcarer into a 
large frvit-bearer.—C. S. 


TEA: OVER-PRODUCTION AND ITS 
REMEDIKS. 


HOW THEY ARE AFFECTED BY CURRENCY. 


Hill Grove Hotel, Coonoor, Nilgiris, Feb. 23. 

Sir,—I have lately visited Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, and Madras, and I am now confident 
from all I have been able to hear that the 
Government must either sacrifice its Indian 
exporting industries or its currency policy ; 
and (I say) exporting industries, because an 
industry like that of coal is not at present 
affected as it is produced and sold in silver. 
Were thereno artificial rate of exchange the 
struggle between India and her industrial 
rivals would be determined by the relative 
cost of labour, and India having cheap labour 
would well beable to hold her own. But the 
Indian Government compels its producers to 
pay ls 4d for a rupee while the competing 
countries can purchase one for 113d. When 
prices were high India could still continue to 
struggle through under a disadvantage of 
about 25 per cent, but with low prices profits 
made either vanish or descend to a very low 
level. Even taking the rupee at 124d the 
difference between that rate and one of is 
4d would entail on the Indian producer a 
loss of £583 en every £4,000 worth of an 
exported article. But the producer could 
live on £583 per annum till better times 
came round. Without that sum he must 
starve, or at any rate approach that dis- 
agreeable condition. The ultimate point of 
the struggle between India and her rivals is 
not one of the comparative cost of labour, 
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_but the comparative rate of exchange, 1.e., 
between the natural state of exchange 
enjoyed by India’s rivals, and the artificial 
rate created by the currency policy of the 
Government. And this artificial rate, by 
much worsening the position of the producer, 
naturally much lessens his credit. The 
profits and the credit of the producers having 
thus been heavily attacked by the Govern- 
ment, the ultimate result of the contest 
between them and their rivals in the com- 
peting countries cannot be doubtful. I do 
not wish to under-estimate the value of the 
various expedients which the planters propose 
to adopt with the view of relieving the 
pressure of the situation, but I would re- 
present to them that, do what they may, 
the ultimate result must be dominated by 
the artificial advantages which the Govern- 
ment has conferred on India’s rivals. The 
planters then should continuously press on 
the Governmert that it must either sacrifice 
its currency policy or its exporting indus- 
tries; for it is absolutely impossible that it 
can have both. The planters, too, should 
practically understand that to move our 
governing countrymen, two things are neces- 
sary :—(1) a long continuous hammering to 
convince their reason, and (2) a still longer 
steady course of representation in order to 
move them into action.—Obediently yours, 

ROBERT H. ELLIOT. 
P.S.—1 think it would interest many of 
your readers tv look at the Silver chapter in 
my ‘Gold, Sport, and Coffee-planting in 

Mysore” (Archibald Constable & Co.). This 
was written in 1893 when the Currency Act 
was passed. I may mention that I have no 
pecuniary interest in the book.—R.H.E. 


IJ—THE SERIOUSNESS OF THE SITUATION. 


5, Dowgate Hill, London E.C., 8th Feb., 1901. 

Sir,—I have read with interest the various 
expressions of opinion that have appeared 
in your local press with reference to the 
Rutherford-Rosling and other suggestions 
that have been put forward with a view to 
help the present unfortunate position of the 
British tea-growing industry. The majority 
of correspondents are satisfied to find fault, 
some even make the position a subject for 
levity, but very few appear to realise the 
true gravity of the situation now, and ahead 
of us, and the necessity there is for organi- 
sation amongst those dependent on tea grow- 
ing for their livelihood. There can be no 
use in asserting that but for extensions, 
manure, and the rest, we should all be well 
off. The extensions have been made, and 
the results to be obtained by cultivation bave 
been proved, and what we require is a re- 
medy that provides an effective means of 
controlling the over-production which already 
exists and promises to increase owing to 
these causes. Some possessing favored pro- 
perties at the higher elevations are inclined 
to the view that the true remedy is to allow 
natural causes to work a cure, but I venture 
to think that a policy of drift will in the 
end prove disastrous to everyone concerned. 
Financial credit will be shaken. The process 
of killing out the weaker estates will be a long- 
ae one, and before abandonment every de- 
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vice of cheap production will be resorted to, 
which must tend to breed blight and diseaseand 
bring discredit on the whole industry. We 
have in British-grown tea an industry which 
has shewn itself so far able to meet success- 
fully all its competitors. The industry, from 
an agricultural point of view, is thriving and 
healthy in every respect, the one thing at 
fault is the price, and that is the one factor 
that we have it in our power to control. 
Surely then it behoves us all to give this 
matter our most careful attention, to give 
those who bring forward schemes of relief 
a careful hearing, and finally to give to that 
scheme which seems to be the best our 
heartiest and most loyal support. It must 
be borne in mind that we have to find a 
remedy effective both for the protection of 
high and low grown interests, and accept- 
able both to Ceylon and India, and this may 
seem difficult of attainment, but itis by no 
means impossible if the majority are deter- 
mined to work together in the matter. The 
tea growing industry is easy to organise in 
comparison with numerous other complex 
interests that have been brought together 
and now exist as examples of what can be 
done by organisation.—Faithfully yours, 
ALFRED BROWN. 


a 


MINES AND MINING IN INDIA, 


Writing to the Journal of the Society of Aris, 
Mr. W Sowerby, C.E., says :— 


The coal mines are of the greatest importance, 
Iron mining and smelting is surrounded with great 
difficulties, though there are vast deposits of iron 
ore of every kind and very rich in metal, but the 
climate and labour are unsuitable. Mr Henwood’s 
visit in 1854-5 was on the suggestien of the late 
Colonel Drummond to establish colonies of iron workers 
in the Himalyas, but the qnestion of the fuel put 
a limit to that experiment. The clearances of forest 
were too rapid, for it takes six tons of wood to make 
a ton of charcoal, and two tons of the latter to 
make a ton of iron; so the value of the wood 
would be about £15 which would be the cost ofthe 
iron for fuel only. Of the greatest importance is 
the development of the coal-mining. Seams of coal 
were discoveaed at the foot of the Himalayas, but 
the §geological superintendent, the late Dr. Oldham, 
and Captain (now Sir Richard) Strachey discouraged 
the idea of further search. There are also indi- 
cations of coal in Kattyawar, also oil, which the 
writer of this noticed when occupied there. While 
in Scindh, the late Mr John Brunton, c.z., found, 
mined and used some coal, which was tested onthe 
Indus steamers, but it has been entirely ignored 
and remains unexploited. It is stated by Dr. Evans 
that when Lord Curzon visited the gold mines of 
Mysore he was very pleased to see the work and the 
forty thousand labourers. What, however, is that ta 
250 millions t> find employment foc in India. The 
occupation of the masses must be agricultural, but 
on a better system than that which is now being 
followed. Then so farfrom the country being over- 
populated, as suggested in the discussion, double the 
population might be maintained. Unworked and un- 
proved gold mines can never be correctly valued ; the 
prices asked and obtained in 1882-3 for Indian mines 
was ridiculous. Gold mining*is best in the hands of 
Government in an old country like India, In new 
colonies they attract emigrants, but in India no such 
immigration is either desirable or feasible, 
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THE TRAVANCORE TEA ESTATES CO., LD 


The ordinary general meeting ot the Travancore 
Tea Estates Company, Limited, was held at th2 
ae of thecompany, 2), Eastcheap, on Monday 
ast. 

The chair was occupied by Mr W Mackenzie, 
Chairman of the company. 

The Secretary (Sir William Jonston) read the 
notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said—I do not think we oaght 
to begin the business of our meeting without ex- 
pressing our deep regret at the death of Her 
Majesty the Queen and of our sympathy 
with the Royal Family. Since our last re- 
port death has deprived us of the very useful ser- 
vices of our colleague, Mr Tod, and Mr ‘Talbot, 
another of our directors, is abroad, The report and 
accounts you have had tor some days and, unsatis- 
factory though they be, may, I presume, be taken 
as read. The crop was 128,00016b more than the 
previous year, because of the larger area being 
plucked. But for the absence of rain, which caused 
the Indian famine, and the excessive downfall of 
the last two months of our financial year August and 
September, when 3in fell daily on an average, the 
yield would have been considerably larger. In the 
repoit you are told that 1,702 acres gave 304 Ib. 
per acre. But as yon will see, one-half of that 
area was immature tea. For thecurrent year the 
estimate from the same area is 743,0001b, I say 
the same area, because nothing of any consequence 
can be gathered this year from the 1,500 acres, 
more or less, planted in 1898. During the first 
three months of this financial year to end of 
December the crop from the },702 acres has been 
49,0001b. more than for the same three months of 
last year. Moreserious even than the falling-off 
in cropfrom the bad weather has been the fall in 
tea prices. In the early half of the year we were 
doing well, and we were quite justified in paying 
the interest on preference shares to end of March. 
But the unprecedented fall which has occurred 
since then has upset all calculations, and has 
brought the average price from 7:18d in the previous 
year to 6'20d, a dcop of ‘98 of a penny per lb. .The 
average price of Ceylon teas since June has been 
7-48d, against 842d the previous year, and Indian 
teais also all but 1d lower for same period. The 
yield we anticipated four years ago has been 
realised, except during the final months of 
the last financial year, when first drought, causing 
famine, and then an excessive rainfall lost us 
nearly 50,0001b of tea. The cost of production 
from mature tea has been Jess than we expected, 
the price alone is responsible for our present 
difficulties, Another misfortune we have to 
record is the loss of about £2,800 in advances to 
native contractors, This money was given out 
three to four years ago, when we were preparing 
for the large development in acreage made in 
1998. The acting manager who advanced this 
money has been resident in Travancore tor many 
years, and was well acquainted with the native 
contractors. He was home here a year ago, and 
was then confident he could recover three- 
qnarters of the money on his return: As yet, 
however, he has not been able to do so, This 
advance system is universal jin the Kast, but is 
seldom attended with loss in Ceylon. In some of 
the great tea-producing districts of Northern 

“Jndia, however, 1t is quite understood that labour 
costs K100 per head for a coolie, and it is seldom 


and developed. 
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that any of this is recovered. In Travancore we 
trust this may be our only loss under the heading 
The result of the several misfortunes 1 have men- 
tioned, the loss of crop from bad weather, the fa!l 
of id in price and the loss on these advances, isa de- 
ficiency in our resources ot abont £6,000. To cover 
this we propose to issue £7,000 of Preference shares 
and if your and our property is to be protected 
something equivalent to this is absolutely neces- 
sary. At the present moment the average price of 
our tea is 14d less than last year’s average of 6 20d, 
and this means that itis being produced at a loss. 
How long this is tocontinue we, as directors, have 
no better means of forming an opinion than you 
have. Wereit togo on for years, then ib were 
better not to throw away more money but to allow 
the properties to pass to the Debenture-holders. 
But, pessimistic as we all are at present, I doubt 
whether anyone in this room really believes 
that prices are not to rise within a reasonable time. 
The laws of supply and demand will assert them- 
selves. Planters will not goon producing 5001b 
to 600 lb per acre at a loss of ld perlb, when they 
can produce 400 lb of a better tea which may 
show no loss. The demand is increasing all over 
the world. The crisis has been brought on us by 
the great success of the tea-planting industry four 
to six years ago, which induced companies to open 
up hundreds of thousands of acres, the produce of 
which has swamped the market during the last 
two years. I might say much more in explana- 
tion of the position, and as encouragement for the 
future. But I refrain, as we have no wish to 
persuade shareholders against their convictions. I 
do not even wish to advise them. As directors we 
can merely make suggestions. Iv is for you to 
decide. But failing this scheme, the only resource 
known to us, short of handing over to Deberture- 
holders, is a reconstruction, or rather a re-arrange- 
ment, with a call on the shares. The sum we 
propose to raise, viz., £7,000, is what 
appears to us sufficient for the preseit. But 
it must be clearly understocd that, with a 
continuance of present prices, the whole of this 
might be used up in paying debenture Interest, and 
the difference between cost of produztion and sale 
prices; but such a condition of things, though 
we cannot, of course, say it is beyond the range of 
possibilities, we can only hope may not arise as 
the enormous tea industry ef India and Ceylon 
would in that case also became involved in a 
general disaster. We show you in our report what 
we expect from the working of the company if 
our teas fetch 64d per Ib. when the land is in bear- 
ing. The price is 2d per 1b. below that at which 
the company’s teas stood when the company was 
formed, and if youthink that is a fairand reason- 
able figure to assume when production and con- 
sumption have adjusted themselves, then I think 
you should have no hesitation in subscribing for 
your share of the extra capital. The matter 
rests entirely in your hands, however, and you 
must judge for yourselves. With regard to the 
debenture issue, 1 may state that when the com- 
pany was formed there was not the slightest in- 
tention of issuing debentures. It was stated in 
the prospectus that the first issue of shares was 
for the purchase and working of four estates, 
therein named, aggrecating 2,371 acres. It was 
also stated that further lands would be. acquired 
This latter entailed the raising 
of more capital, and the total acreage is now 7,163 
acres. ‘lhe directors considered that the issue of 
debentures presented the best and cheapest form 
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of raising the necessary capital. The directors were 
of opinion that the company from the first would 
be asuccess, and there would be no difficulty 
raising ordinary and preference share capital when 
it was required, but as the price of tea gradually 
fell and tea investments were not in public favour 
they saw clearly it woulkl nos be pos- 
sible to obtain the necessary capital from the 


shareholders. The contemplated acreage of 
development was very materially curtailed, 
but what was begun had to be brought to 
completion. The directors have given constant 


and anxious attention to the affairs of this com- 
pany from its inception to the present time, with- 
out fee or reward of any kind, and respectfully 
maintain that as they could not foresee thac 
Travancore teas would fall from 8.50d per |b. (the 
price when the prospectus was issued) to an 
average of 6.20d per Ib,, the present state of the 
company’s finances is solely attribntable to low 
prices. Anyone experienced in tea cultivation 
knows that £35 per acre is a reasonable price at 
which to bring tea into bearing with buildings and 
machinery, so it cannot be said the shareholders’ 
money has been squandered, No new clearings of 
tea have been made for the last two and a half 
years, and it is practically three years since the land 
was onened out, roaded, and drained, for planting 
up. ‘The properties are good, and have been well 
‘eared for, and the whole position entirely rests 
with the future market price of the produce, which 
we must all hope will soon take a turn for the 
better. I now move the adoption of the report 
and accounts. : 
Mr. H K Rutherford, in seconding the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said:—I would add a 
few words to what has fallen from your Chairman, 
and to recount the history of this company, It 
was started in 1897 as a tea company to develop 
and open out tea estates from jung'e lands, having 
as a nucleus a certain acreage of land under tea, 
The land was 1eported on most favonralbly by the 
Ceylon manager of the Ceylon Tea Plantations 
Company, a gentleman of very high standing and 
experience in tea cultivation—and we have no rea- 
son, even at the present moment, to doubt the 
capabilities of the land to be less than he estimated, 
The principal vendors were your Chairman and Mr 
Knight, our manager in India—two gentlemen of 
the highest probity, The price paid was a reason- 
cable one, and I believe they could, had they been 


anxious to do so, have sold these proper- 
ties for cash to others, but they were de- 
sirous of retaining a large interest in the 


concern, as they had absolute confidence in the 
potentialities of the property. That interest your 
Chairman afterwards considerably increased by 
purchasing a large number of shares, Your 
Directors, from their intimate connection with tea, 
shared in the confidence of the Chairman, an: 
had not the slightest hesitation in investing anc 
joining in the management of the company. Let 
us now consider why results have fallen sc much 
under our anticipations, There is one fact very 
patent, that it is not over-capitalisation that is 
the cause, as the price at which our estates 
stand is a fair normal cost for opening out and equip- 
ping tea properties, and therefore the company 
stands at practically bed-rock price without infla- 
tion. When we negotiated for these properties 
exchange stood at Is 24d, and theprice of the 
teas at 83d, and at the present time the former is 
Is 4 15-32d, and the latter 64d. When I have 
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stated that simple facet I have stated the whole 
of our case. [ do not know if any shareholder 
has taken the trouble to apply the condition of ex- 
change and the price of tea in 1897 to the accounts 
in this report, but if so you will find that, had 
these two factors held good, instead of showing 
a loss we would have earned Debenture and Pre- 
ference interest and 7 per cent on the Ordinary 
shares, and further, if you continue the appli- 
cation to the estimate of crops’ which it is 
practically certain the estates will yield, the 
Ordinary shares would earn something like 50 per 
cent. dividend. I ask.you, therefore, as reason- 
able men, even if after allowing what one would 
consider a safe discount in the 1897 conditions of 
exchange and price of tea, if it can besaid any 
of us—either we as directors, or you as share- 
holders—went rashly into this venture. Share- 
holders may complain today of minor matters 
of “nance in ovr accounts which in a success- 
ful concern might have been looked at as 
virtues, but, believe me, the real crux of our 
position is the price of tea. If you believe 
this state of things cannot continue in the 
tea world very long, then you ought to keep 
this company afloat. It has potentialities if tea 
recovers, and if you stick to the ship I have no 
doubt whatever that you will reap a fair return in 
due course. So serious is the position of tea 
producers at the presentmoment that efforts are 
being made to bring all into a co-operative 
movement to reduce the output of British-grown 
tea for this season in India and Ceylon. If we 
make no profit whatever out of our estimated crop 
of 743,000 lh. of tea, then our debit balance, after 
paying Debenture interest, will be some £8,200, 
and therefore the £7,000 1b. we ask you for would 
not suffice, and we would again require to come 
to you. We do not wish ta call upon you for 
one penny more than necessity demands, and ib 
becomes a question for you to decide whether in 
the meantime it would be better to make this 
call in the hope that it may be sufficient to tide 
us over, or at once re-arrange the company. No 
one could have foreseen the difficulty, and we must 
leave the matterin your hands. 

Mr. Dangerfield thanked Mr. Rutherford for 
his remarks, and stated that, although the posi- 
tion ‘was an unfortunate one, the explanations 
given would, he felt sure, meet the views of the 
shareholders. He also asked how the required 
capital was to be raised. 

The Chairman stated that that Directors 
would leave the shareholders to decide how 
that was to be done. They were, however, 
prepared to put it,pro rata, The position of 
the tea market was accentuated since the report 
was drawn out. The market might fall again 

iy, and they could not say what might hap- 
jen. They did not anticipate amonth ago what 
had now happened. That being so, the Directors 
would not pledge themselves that the amount 
as stated in the report would be sutticient. The 
call would be spread over a number of years, and 
would be made as easy as possible. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report 
and accounts was then put to the meeting, and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. D Reid proposed the. re-election of Mr. 
Rutherford as a director. He remarked that in 
doing so it was no easy task he was asking Mr. 
Rutherford to assume. He had always carefully 
watched over the interests of the Company, and 
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had devoted much time and thought to their in- 
ferests. They had been deprived of the assist- 
ance of Mr Mackenzie, the chairman fora greater 
part of the year, as that gentleman had been 
travelling in Canada and the States with the ob- 
ject of trying toraise the consumption of Indian 
and Ceylon tea. He (the speaker) joined the 
board of this Company four years ago, believing 
that it had good prospects, and that tea from 
Travancore would realise a good price. The Di- 
rectors could not foresee that such a mass of tea 
would be thrown onthe market. He thought it 
would be very unfortunate for the shareholders 
to throw up the sponge. He believed the depres- 
gion would pass away, as a great industry, such 
as the tea industry, could not goonas now. The 
Directors were all willing to lend a helpirg hand. 
They did not get any fees, and the item for keep- 
ing the books, &c., was a mere trifle, so there 
was no such thing as bolstering up the company. 

Mr Dangerfield, in seconding the proposal, re- 
marked that the shareholders could take it for 
zranted thatthe whole of the board were acting 
in good faith. He had perfect reliance on them, 
and believed that if thecompany could be pulled 
through they would do it. 

The resolution tor the re-election of Mr Rutherford 
was then unanimously agreed to. 

On the proposal of Mr Worthington, seconded 
by Mr Dangerfield, the Auditors were re-elected. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to 
the Directors.—H and C Mail, February 8. 

pe ane Ss he 

THE LIMITATION OF TEA PRODUCLION— 
A TEA PLANTER’S VIEW. 


To the Editor of the Home & Colonial Mail. 

S1r,—May I ask your permission to make a few 
remarks on this important subject, more particu. 
larly from a planter’s point of view? The various 
conditions are sufficiently complex to make the 
problem somewhat difficult of solution, I believe, 
however, that a means may be devised which may 
be practicable and acceptable to producers. The 
following scheme may to some extent, perhaps, 
assist in the matter :— 

ESTABLISHED OR MATURE GARDENS. 

1, All factories whose tea crop of season 1900 
realised, say, lld per lb gross be exempt from 
restriction. 

2. A graduated scale of restriction as to yield for 
all estates whose tea crop of season 1900 realised 
an average price of less than 11d per lb at, say, 
from 5 per cent, for the finer, graduating to 12 
per cent. for the coarser teas. 

8, All five-year-old planting to be classed as 
mature, and four years and under to be exempt 
from restriction. 

ENTIRELY NEW PLANTATIONS. 

4. All new gardens of five years’ planting to be 
limited to the average yield per acre of mature 
plant of the district. 

5, All four years’ planting and under to be ex- 
empt from restriction. 

n making these varying distinctions consideration 
has to be given to the following :— 

a. The makers of high-class teas have not con- 
tributed unduly to the present glut and therefore 
should be exempt. 

b. The factories producing low. class teas are mainly 
responsible for the present over-production, and 
should rightly be, subject to restriction, 

-@. In the case of new planting of four years and 


under it would obviously be unfair to tax such planting ~ 


to repair a difficulty to which it had not contri- 
buted to any appreciable extent. 
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6. In order to calculate quantity to be produced 
by each garden a return of crop of season 1900 to be 
gent in to secretary of the respective Tea Associa- 
tion, together with statement of new planting for 
the years 1900, 1899, 1898, 1897, and in the case of 
entirely new gardens return of area planted in 1896. 

7. All gardens manufacturing a special make of 
coarse tea sent down under aseparate mark, not the 
recognised mark of the garden. to furnish statement of 
such teas produced in season 1900 to secretary of their 
Tea Association. 

8. All factory marks to be registered with the Tea 
Associations. 

A form of agreement as between two contracting 
parties could be adopted by which each producer 
covenants with the joint Tea Associations as repre- 
senting the whole orany one of the members of the 
Tea Associations to carry out the engagement as to 
allotted output, &c., under pain of whatever penalty 
may be agreed upon. 

It occurs to me that the agreement contracted shonld 
extend over at least two years—with provision, of 
course, for such modification as circumstances may 
render necessary, for little good will be gained by 
merely clearing away the present accumulation in 
order to make room for another, The present produ- 
cing capacity of Indian and Ceylon gardens is far in 
excess of requirements. It will be necessary, there 
fore, that production be cortrolled until itis overtaken 
by requirements. This brings me to a eubject about 
which I will, in this letter, only remark that the time 
has arrived when the scope and sphere of influence of 
the Tea Associations of India and Ceylon should ke 
extended.—Yours truly, James Hopces. 

Erdington, Birmingham, Feb. 12, 1901. 
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PRODUCE AND PLANTING, 


THe Crisis In TEA.—The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is, we fear, not in a mood to lend a kindly ear 
to proposals to reduce taxation, but the two members 
of a sub-committee appointed by the Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation (London) have thought it advisable to direct 
public attention to the causes whicb have contributed 
to the present crisisin tea, In the circularissued by 
these gentlemen, and reproduced in another column, 
it is mentioned that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will be 
asked to reduce the Government royalty on tea from 
sixpence to fourpence per pound. In the circular it is 
pointed out that the closing of the mints and the fixing 
of the rupee at the artificial value of Is 4d by the 
Indian Government have increased the cost of pro- 
duction by some 20 per cent, while the addition of 
twopence to the duty last year, instead of coming out 
of the pockets of the consumer, nas fallen almost en- 
tirely on producers, A still more cogent argument 


is that the home Government reaps an anuual har- ° 


vest of six millions sterling from tea, and the total 
revenue at home being 120 millions, the impost is 
out of all proportion to other taxes levied. The 
object of the circular is to invite all those who are 
interested in the production of tea to help the move- 
ment by at once communicating with their local 
members of Parliament (irrespective of party), asking 
them to support Sir Henry Seymour King in his en- 
deavour to get the tea tax reduced to its former rate 
of 4dperlb. We trust that the statements put forward 
will direct public attention to the grievances of the 
tea producer, who sees that unless some remedy for 
the existing state of things is found the important 
industry developed with such care, patience, and 
expenditure of capital is seriously threatened. 


A Traps VIEW OF THE TEA Position. —‘‘ As a natural 
consequence of the rapidly increasing production of tea 
within the last tew years—that of Indian alone ex- 
panding from 148,252,000 Ib. in 1897-98 to 182,144,000 Ib 
as the estimated crop for 1900-01—the market here has 
been so over-supplied with the article,” says the 
Grocer, “ that steps have been recently taken by a 
Select Joint Committee of the Indian Tea Association 
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to call upon the proprietors and agents of estates to 
restrict the output of tea in India and Ceylon during 
the current season, and so bring the general supply 
more under control than it has been hitherto. Be- 
sides attaining unmanageable proportions, the quanti- 
ties of British-grown tea have contained a much 
greater percentage of common, spurious, and undesir- 
able qualities than ever before known, and in this 
respect cultivators of tea in Ceylon have been the 
principal offenders. In November last it was remarked 
in our London trade report that ‘ Some very inferior 
teas have lately been shipped from Ceylon, and 
such quality has been termed by the trade a 
disgrace to the island. It would be better if these 
teas instead of being shipped were destroyed in Ceylon, 
as buyers here have refused to have anything to 
do with them, and the Customs are apparently at 
fault in allowing this rubbish to pass.’ Having seen 
and examined the teas in question we can vouch for 
the truth of the above statement, certain samples 
bearing a close resemblance to cinnamon chips, as 
coarse as chaff or stubble; and one firm of Mincing 
Lane brokers advises the planters to ‘dig into the 
ground a large quantity of this common red stuff 
as withered leaves, or to utilise it, after burning, in 
the form of ask,’” 
i 
AN AMERICAN VISITOR. 


LARGELY INTERESTED IN CINCHONA SUPPLIES. 

Amongst the most recent arrivals from the 
Far East is Mr. F. L. Seely of St. Louis, 
Mo., U.S.A., who has come from. America 
via Java, travelling for the Paris Medicine 
Company of St. Louis and London. Mr. 
Seely has been spending a month at the Gov- 
ernment plantations, Java, and has shown 
us photographs of some splendid trees of 
aderiach and plantations of Succirwbra 
which give no less than 12 per cent yield. 
Any tree, in fact, that gives less is rooted 
out from the plantation. In one case as much 
as 16 per cent was yielded. Mr. Seely is 
travelling in the East to gain some idea of the 
quantity of supplies of quinine that are likely 
to be forthcoming in the future, tor the 
Company of which he is Secretary and 
Treasurer buys an immense quantity annu- 
ally. Mr. Seely informed us that the pre- 
parations sold by it are advertised in every 
paper in the States, $225,000 being spent 
annually on advertising alone. Mr. Seely pro- 
ceeds to Kandy on Monday, and, after visiting 
estates with Cinchona here, will proceed to 
the Nilgiris, before returning to the States. 


———————— 


RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO. 


(Supplied by the Surveyor-General.) 


Av ef 
1896. |1897. | 1898. |1899. |1900 3lyrs. 19C1 

Inch | Inch | Inch | Inch.}| Inch. | Inch.} Inch. 

January 2°92 | 3°81 | 2°32 6°98 3°72 | 3°24 | 11°91 

February ..| 0°35 | 1°68 | 1°98 2°78 0°63 1°89) | 3 55* 
March 5°64 | 3°66 | 4:21 0°88 3°71 4°75 
April 5°93 |10°97 | 22°81 6°66 | 15°12 | 11°43 
May 9°31 | 8°30 | 5°50 |17°73 | 10°63 |12°04 
June 8°37 |10°14 | 10°94 9°23 7°83 | 8°35 
July 2°85 | 5°24 | 6°15 Lil 677 4°30 
August -| 6°35 |9°09 | 0°97 0°62 7°35 3°79 
September |10°99 | 4°58 | 6:90 | 1°48 4:00 | 4°93 
October ..|16°78 | 4°71 | 20°60 |12 99 9°47 | 14°36 
November..| 19.81 /11°65 | 17°38 | 8°58 9-25 | 12°5 
December..}11°76 | 8°89 | 8-05 | 4°44 5°20 | 6°35 

Total. .|101°UG|82°73 } 10311 |73°48 | 83°68 |88°03 |15°462 


* From lst to 27th Feb. 3°55 inches, that is up to 9-30 a.m 
on the 28th Fe2.—Ep. C.0.) 
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Ceylon Rainfall. 


Tue P. W. D. METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 
Jan 1901.—We append the Monthly Return of rain 
from which it will be seen that the highest fall in 


‘Negombo, Mr. Bucknall 
6 


Jan. 


was at Manalpuddy in the Kastern Province 


32°71 inches, and the lowest at Udupiddi in the 
Northern Province, 0°24 inches. 


WESTERN PROVINCE 


Kalutara Mr. Emerson 
(36) tea 7 01 
Labugama, Mr. Bond 
(369 BO UREY: 
Henaratgoda, Mr. Bilva 
33 a 8°54 
CENTRAL PROVINCE. 
Katugastota, Mr. Morgan 
(1,500) Bep757, 
New Valley, (Dikoya) Mr. 
Waddell (3,700) ... 687 
Helboda (Pussellawa) Mr. 
Gosset (3,300) 2°65 
Yarrow Estate. 20 
Not received (3,400) — 
Peradeniya Mr. Macmillan 


(1,540) 2°00 
Duckwari, Mr. Edwin 
3,300) 4:75 
Ciledonia, Mr. Shand 
(4,273) 3°25 
Pussellawa, Mr. Powell 
(3,000) 50 3°42 
Hakgala, Mr. bo 
Nock (5,681) 3°61 


S. Wanarajah Estate Mr. 
Tatham (3,700)... 6°35 
Padupola, Mr. Waddel 
(1,636) es 705 
Mylapitiya, Not received 
(1,707) 50 
Aluta — .do 
NoxnTHERN PRovINCg, 


Mullaittivu, Mr. Ebert 
(12) 
Jaffoa Mr. Macdonnel 


(8) y 
Mankulam, (N. Road) 
Mr. Ebert (167) .. 1°10 
Elephant vass, Not 
received (7) 60 — 
Vangalachettykulam, Mr. 


Oorlofé (17) 1:20 

Point Pedre, Mr. Kre’ser 
(24) ee BLOT, 
Jaffna College, Mr. Hastings 
(94 a 0°44 

Kayts, Mr. Kretser 

(8 5 3°74 
Kankesanturai, Mr. Parara- 
chasinghe (10) ... 9°42 


Pallai, Mr. Krester 
24) .. 050 
Murlkandy, (North-Central 
Road) Not received (7) — 
Nedunkeni, Mr. Ebert 


122) ve 10°98 
Chavakachcberi, Mr. 
Krester (16) 1°55 
Odupiddi, Mr. Brown 
(25) : 0 24 
Marichchukaddi, Mr. 
Tampue (14) 3°24 
Murungan, Mr. Walker 
52 3522 
Vavuniya, Mr. Ebert 
(318) 114 
SOUTHERN PROVINCS. 
Ella Vella, Mr. Caldicott 
(262) : 
Kekanadura, do (150) 047 
Denagama, do (286) 4°71 


Uaukiriwila Mr. Lourensz 


(235) - 4°76 
Kirama, Mr. Lorensz 
(260) 13°80 
Hali-ela Mr. Caldicott 
i 16°89 


200) 

Tissa, Mr. Silva 
75 

Matara, Mr, Callicott 


(5) . 8°89 
Dandeniya, do (157) 2°79 


Urubokka, Mr. Caldicott 
(890 


15°15 
Tangalla Mr. Russell (94) 1°03 
Mamadola, Mr. Doole 

5°78 


EASTERN PROVINCE. 
Irrakkamam, Mr. Bower (42) 
ae 6°10 
Devilava, Mr. Sua‘ inathan 
(136) 3°47 
Mr. Bower 
(40) z 4°31 
Ambare, Mr Kretser (65) 7:29 
Kanthalai, Mr. Carte 


Sagamata, 


(160) 166 
Allai, Mr. Bartlett (95) 3°07 
Rukam, Mr. Suaminathan 

120 0°38 
Periyakulam, Mr, 


Carte (20) 0°76 
Chadaiyantalawa, Mr. 

Goodman (57) 4°52 

Kalmunai, do (12) 4°74 


Rotawewa, Mr Bower(30) 5 26 


Lahugala, do (70) 2°33 
Naulla, do (3)) 7:94 
Andankulam, Mr, 
Carte (41) 1:06 
Manalpnddy, Mr. 
Susminathan (21) 32°71 
Maha-Oya-Tank, Mr. 
Suaminathan (190) 9°65 
Potuvil, Mr. Sinnayah 
10) 499 
Vakaneri Mr. Watts, 
(8) ta 641 
N.-W. PROvINCE. 
Magalawewa, Mr. Soope- 
rayan (176) ed 5°97 
Maha Uswewa tank, Not 
reeeived (160) ... _ 
Tenepitiya, Mr. 
Churchill (8) ... 6°70 


Batalagoda, Mr. Madahapola 
— 174 


N,-C. PROVINCR, 
Kalawewa, Mr. Chellappah 
68 Or41 


(2 
Maradankadawala, Mr. 


Emerson (443) ... 2°49 
Mihintale, Mr, MacBride 
(354) tig 1°55 
Horowapotana, Mr. 
MacBride (217) 2°70 
Madawachchiya, Mr. 
MacBride (285) 045 


Topare, Mr.Jayewardane (200) 
3°81 


Minneriya, Mr. Gordon 
= ‘ig 510 


Uva PROVINCE. 
Bandarawela, Mr. 


Tocke (4,00v) 2°48 
Haldummull), Mr. 
Viramuttoo (3,160) 8°41 
Kumbukan, Mr. Devasa- 
gaiam (446) 1:27 
Koslanda, Mr. 
Edge (2,258) .. 9 66 
Tanamalwila, Not received 
(550) an — 
Bibile, Mr. Silva (680) 3:99 
Taldena, Mr. Fernando 
(1,100 6°54 
Alatnuwara—Mr. Leembrug- 
gen (300) 4°22 
SABARAGAMUWA. 
Ambanpitiya, Mr. 
Gregson (729) 4°39 
Pelmaduila, Mr. Bingham 
(480) 661 


Kolonna Korale (Hulanda- 
oya), Not received (203) — 

Avisawella, Mr, Clarke 
(105) > 9°69 
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CEYLON PRODUCE COMPANIKS. 
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paid Buy- Sell- Tran- 
Company p.sh. ers. ers. sactions 
_Agea Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 500 — 925 ia 
Asian Ts, and Coconut Kstates 500 — = wt 
Castlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 $0 85 xd 
Ceylon Hills Estates Co. Ltd., 100 = SS =a 
Ceylon Provincial Estates Co. Ltd. 600 —. 500 xd 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. 100 -- as a 
Clunes Tea. Co., Ltd. 0G hes 
Clyde Estates Co., Ltd. 100 Phere" Ee rx 
Daomoo Tea Co., of Ceylon Ltd.100 i0 — pak 
Drayton Estate Co., Ltda. 100 ge se ve 
Eila Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 is 40 — 
Estates Co., of Uva, Ltd. B00 — 250) 
Gangawatta aS f: 
Gikesdw Estate Co., Ltd. 500 Bs as 
Great Western Tea Co., Ltd, 5 == 
Aapugahalende Tea Estate Go. 200 — — 
High Forests Estates Co,, Ltd 500 ‘ 575 at 
Do part paid 400 = ae as 
‘Aorekel’ey Estates Co., Ltd, 100 65 La By 
Kalutara Co., Ltd. 50C — 300 = 
Kandyan Hills Co., Ltd. 10¢ — 70 faa 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. 100 — 8&8 it 
Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. 100 -- — Fa 
Kirklees Fstates Co., Ltd. 100 = 120 * 
Knavesmire Estates Co., Ltd, 100 — , 625 
Maha Uva Estates Co., Ltd 600 = Ea pee, 
Mocha Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 600 — ae patie 
Nahavilla Estate Co., Ltd. 500 — 360 ae 
Neboda Tea,, Co. ltd 600 .. 500 — 
Nyassaland Coffee Co. Ltd 1¢ 60 — = 
Ottery Estates Co., Ltd 100 pada 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 500 set 450 = 
Penrhos Kistates Co., Ltd. 100 —sei Ov = 
Pine Hill Estate Co., Ltd. 60 ee 50 es 
Pitakanda Tea, Company 500 — = piles 
Putupaula Tea Co., Ltd. 100 ca = pe 
Batwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. 600 #6 
Rayigam Tea Co. Ltd. 100 «+» 47:60 cm 
foeberry Tea Co., Ltd. 100 ni 70 — 
Ruanwella Tea Co., Lid. 100 — 30 
3t. Heliers Tea Co.. Ltd. 600 — =: ys 
Talgaswela Tea Co., Ltd. 100 25 oe 
Do 7 per cent Preis. 100 70 “UE 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Lid. 600 395 ois 
Odabage Estate Co., Ltd. 100 on ees 2 
Jdugama Tea & Timber Co., I.td. 50 5 is 
Onion Estate Co., Ltd. 600 . 200 i 
Cpper Maskeliya Estat«s Co. 2a 
Ltd. — = gly 
Uvakellie Tea Co., of Ceylon, P 
ae Ltd Li ener er os col 
ogan Tea Co., 3 50 
yee aah Tens Co.,Ltd. 50) a 1060 iy 
Yataderiya Tea Co., Ltd. 100 — 350 — 
QOxyLon OoumeroraL ComPAniEs. 
1s Peak Hote! Co., Ltd. 100 9% oi a 
fatatol Hotel Cc., Ltd. 100 — 12). 1llbxd 
Do 7 per cant Vere 100-105 We = 
en, Steam Navgin; 
Bon. id. 130) case 225. 
Colon bo Apothecaries’ Co. Ltd, 100 135 = 185 
Colombo Assembly Rooms Co., 
Lt 20 15 i kee 
Do prefs. ; 20 ms é BAS 
Colombo Fort Land and Building a ‘s 
., Ltd. = va 
colombo Hotels Company 100 4. 295 o 
Galle Face Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 145xd 145xd 
Kandy Hotels Co., Ltd. 100... ~=«=—:125 12260 
Mount Lavinia Hotel Co.,Ltd. 5009 — a ra 
New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. 10% = 210 at * 
Nuwara Eliya Hotels Co., Itd. 30 .. 30 ae 
Do 7 per cent prefs. 100 ss» 102.50 an 
Pablic Hall Co., Ltd. « 20 15 «16 pt 
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paid Tran- 
Company p. sh. ers. ers. sactions 
Alliance Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 10 we | IBS SOS res 


Anglo Ceylon General Estates Co. 100 ~. 25-45 
Associated Estates Co., of Ceylon 10 « 13-23 


Do. 6 per cent prefs, 10 an 4—6 =4 
Ceylon Proprietary Co. 1 on a ee 
Ceylon Tea Plantation Co.,Ltd. 10  °.. 24-25 .. 
Dimbula Valley Co., Ltd. 5 af CS 

Do prefs. 5 as 53-6 vee 
Eastern Produce & Estates Co. Ltd.5  .. 45--6 .. 
Ederapolla Tea Co., Ltd. 10 see A THIO., noee 
Imperial Tea Estates Co., Ltd, LO. | su) pase 
Kelani Valley Tea Asscen., Ltd. 5 nie 5—6 ane 
Kintyre Estates Co., Ltd. 10 we §=68 8 ai 
Lanka Plantation Co., Ltd. 10 et 4—5 oe 
Nahalma Estates Co ,Ltd. 1 bt nom a 
New Dimbula Co., Ltd. 1 wo 22-3 i 
Nuwara Kliya ea Hsiate Co,,Ld.10 ... 10-10} ... 
Ouvah Coffee Co., Ltd. 10 rears RO Ae tame 
Ragalla Tea Estates Co., Ltd. 10 ae 9—10 .. 
Scottish Ceylon Tea Co.,Ltd. 10 . 13-15 Nee 
Spring Va'ley Tea Co., Ltd. 10 63 oj 5h ae 
Standard Tey Ce., Ltd. 6 li—1lz_.. 
The Shell Transport and Trading ; 

Company, Ltd. 1... 2g-33 a 
Uknwella Fstates Co., Ltd. 25 — par ae 
vatiyantota Geylon Tea Co.,Ltd. 10 ... 63—7% “ce 

Do. pref. 6 o/e 10. ... -10=104 0 

BY ORDER OF (HE COMMITTEE. 
Colombo, March ist, 1901, 
- 4 Latest London Prices. ¥ 
faction a —$_—$__—- — 
nl ni 3 
THE LOCAL MARKET. . 
(By Mr. James Gibson, Baillie St., Fort.) 


COFFEE :— 
ffstate Parchment per bushel None 
Chetty Ae do 
Native Coffee 
do F. 0. % } per CoE: Nil. 


Liberian coffee:—per bushel 
do cleaned coffee:—per cwt 


Cocox unpicked:—per cwt R44-00 to 52:00 


Colombo, Feb. 28th, 1901. 


do cleaned do R52-00 to 55°00 © 
Cardamoms Malabar per Ib Ro0's0 to 1°00 
do Mysore do R1'25 to 1°60 
RIcE :— 
Soolai per bagof 164 lb. nett R935 to 9°77 
ist quality:—per bushel R370 to 3°75 
Soolai 2 & 3rd. do do R3°60 to 3°68 
Coast Calunda none. 
Coast Kara R390 to 4°00 
‘Kazala R357 «to 3°60 
Muttusamba Ordinary R4°75. to 5°00 » 
Cinnamon perlb No 1 to 4 R0'53 to 00°67 g seat 
do do land 2 2 Rate il 
do Chips per candy R87'50 


Coconuts Ordinary per thousand R42°00 
do Selected do B50°00 
Coconut Oil per cwt R15'C0 
do do F. O B. per ton R2v0°00 
POONAC :— 


Gingelly per ton Ri (0°00 
Coconut Chekku do R110 00 : 
do Mill (retai}) do R80'0C Very scarce 
Cotton Seed per ton R80°00 
Copra per candy 
Kalpitiya do R49°00 to 50°C0 ~ 
Marawilla do (Boat) R47'50 to 49°00 
Cart Copra do R43'00 to 44:00 
Satinwood per cubic feet. 1 Nil 
do . Flowered. do a 
Halmilla do R1'90 


do R160 to 1°12 
Rl0 ‘00 to 230°00 
K30°00 to 32°00 
R750 to 14°00 
R250 to 14°0u 
R10°00 to 1.°50 
R750 to 12°00 


Ebony Ber ton 
Kitul fibre per cwt 
Palmyra do do 
Jafina Black Cleaned per 
do mixed do 
Indian do 
d> Cleaned do R10°00 to 13°00 
Sapanwood per ton R40'00 to 45°60 | 
Kerosene oil American per cases, R6°80 to 7°50 
do bulk Russian, per tin R312 to 37°19 
do Russian per cases R640 to 6°45 
Nux Vomica per cwt R250 to 7°00 
Croton Seed per cwt R200 to 23°00 
Kapok cleaned fob per cwt R23°50 
do uncleaned do R550 
Plumbago ee lumps R275'00 to 600°00- 


cewt 


per ton, Ordinary size lumps R275:00 to 575:00 
according { Chins BR160'00 to 375°00 
to grade J Dust R60°00 to 200-09 
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COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. CEYLON EXPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION, 


Af boo Ut FOR SEASONS 1909 AND 1901. 
(Furnished by the Chander of Commerce.) ea Wag [ome —_ TE Se RES a Aha 
EXPORTS. Bil ag [5 ‘8 | & 
o Colombo, 25th Feb. 1901. & SN Bik FEE Boe MUO a AG | 
ARDAMOMS:— 
Allround parcel, well bleached per lb. R1-70 | as [3 S"Sh ao & a 
Do. dull medium do. R1:40 ESPON scar ea asi A GARR ee 3 
Special assortment, 0 and 1 only do. R200 | ele |e DUS ROR 
Seeds do, R1i:40 TS GI oo 
CincHona Bark:— & Er ® a 88 Ss 
Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 94c—L4 to 3 o/o. SN OA Tay Myce B 
Cinnamon -— e| Se | SoH EE 
Ordinary assortment per lb. 57c. S | 
Nos. 1 and 2 only per lb. saa Scarce, 5 ap le 3 38 Sars rr 
Nos. 3 and’4 only per lb. 53c. oe ee CS asseettarals 5 
CINNAMON CuHrP3 :— aE aaa ios a 
Per candy of 560 lb R87'50 J 
Cocoa :— | 2 IR B 8 SaaS a 
Finest estate red; unpicked per ewt R55 55/2 a Ss | 
Medium do do : R52 6z,|13 if a4 } x 
Bright native, unpicked and undried R49 | : zie | o 
Ordinary do do do R43 AES 
Coconuts—(husked). 2 [ane dan Sirs | & 
Selected per thousand R52:00 Bi =& Siva tage. tis chiehbet «aie nh a 
Ordinary a R41:00 | Very scarce, Shiite BT). 6-0) 6B B BiB os 8 lBer Biting 
Smalls ” R30-00 | DOS DnSS 1 
Coconut Caxe— [3 4 | ana 3 3 arse | = 
Poonac in robins f. o. b. per ton R72°50 : hasgsi]g3 ° = = EG B 
Do in bags None Ass | : 8 : mt 
Qoconut (Desiccated). | °8 | 
Assorted all grades per lb 16c MSE OR teria ee ES USS ng 
Coconut O1m— 3 | yw |Se88S 8 Sa Ss 
Dealers’ Oil per cwt R15-00 al g lesoac 8 ee ph et 
pocaau Oil in ordinary packages f, 0. b. per ton 3) | 2 | : hy Wn Py 
CorrEE.— maloz [28 ad alc pie Bud ania is 
eae Estate Parchment on thespot per bus. °}S¢E Cig ety a meen a SciatiOMRES 3 
one, s! | 
Be ae Ustate Coffee f.o.b. (ready) per cwt. - 3 | RE 2 882.5 i. 3 
{ Bante) t a NS was o ao 
Native Coffee, f.o.b per cewt.—None. 5) E Es ie: sits, C0Gon gS IT) Re): ie | co 
OITRONELLA O1L— ay 
Ready do per lb.—50c i [ISSSRSRS 8 = | 8 
Corpra— : al og |SBRaacs 78 Set tart}: file & 
Boat Oopra per candy of 560 lb. R49 00 B |6= | i m | x 
Calpentyn Copra do do 150 00 a7. BAOaO=s=so o ST es Se 
Cart do do do | R44-00 Aileen (Soaneesus ee ae 
Estate do do do R50:00 oa ne Ro ed ie ca Heol eng =tgr ae tol aih betes 
Cerin SEED per cwt—-None 1m | a f j ; | = 
BONY— n {@ ex a] 1 = 
Sound per ton at Govt. depot—R230}As per las 5 mS as & S | 3 
Govt. sales of Dee 3rd. 4 a ei El | ee oC As Shohpegas | > 
Fae R155.—As per last Govt. sales of Dec 3rd g = = = 
IBRES— Sy See ands Sg (oS 8 as 
Coconut Bristle No. 1 percwt R10-50 8 | B a eI aeaetep? Oia =) eT: | * 
Do ip ” None ° a rst oth = oo = (mee » 
Do mattress ,, 1 mn 4:00 SIRE IATE Vee. oe ae « aS iS 
Do pp 59 300 as | S Wiktea war! ali | 
Coir Yarn, Kogalla,, 1 to 8 18:00 3 \ Bee Ve Ney Sie pe ber 
Do Colombo ,, 1 to 8 16:00 t| £ | : 
Kitool all sizes 7 None 2 ol 220s t202) Stoneman at 
Palmyrah None eel zy ee —— 
Prrrer—Black per lb None STO dpe siesta eh iy, 2 ot Fil iwite 
PiumBAago— =e ree. ; 
Large lumps per ton R600 ai ae ROSA UE MOSS STS 
Ordinary lumps - do 575 qe fee SS GSSSSSRSnqrs aI Ss 
Chips do 375 SA [BUIAS RUAN SReh or is] s 
Dust ei do 200 ai esol Ss iS an = 
°o ving) 125 2 DOR TAD HOCDDOMNSCSON 
SaPANWwooD— per ton None. =? nee SOS SO a SORES SEA MS 
RATOIWOOP (ordinary) per cubic ft. None. S42 joa SSH" eo gsaage S| 8 
[o} do per cubic ft. None. = i Woo 
High Grown Medium Low Grown ee 
Tra— Average, Average. Average. D poker ng Maa he oes ee cre om 28 
Broken Pekoe and Broken cts cts cts = = 
Orange Pekoe per lb 60 48 31 a ec 
Orange Pekoe do 50 = «40 33 S > s 235. {5m 
=e : 28,8 Bim aS 7.es. | ea 
Pekos do 46° 34 23 Si) PASSES S57 SH e8Ee]/ sh 
Pekoe Souchong do 41 20 24 Z |MEQEES RR esus sel eces| es 
Pekoe Fannings do 27. 994 24 =} » BSE OMSR ERE Ss < 440258 |= 
Broken mixed—dust, &o 2 & SEO R RRR CE RRR SGE OCHRE ~ 
perlk 16 15 19 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS. 
(From Lewis & Peat’s Fortnightly Prices Current, London, February 22nd, 1901) 


27 No Price Current having reached us by latest mail, we omit the usual quotations 


and fill with other matter. 


THE COMMON BIRDS OF 
By EH A.* 

“Kha” is well-known by the volumes 
“The Tribes or my Frontier,” ‘* Behind the 
Bungalow” and ‘* A Naturalist on the Prowl”; 
and this latest volume will be welcomed by 
all who wish to know about the birds that 
abound in the land of their adoption. ‘To 
enjoy this book, one does not need to have 
previous scientific knowledge; the author 
has watched the habits, haunts and customs 
of the birds, and in an easy conversational 
way he tells the reader enough to enable 
him to recognise and name the feathered 
songsters around him. Boys are always 
ready to hunt for birds’ nests. Let them take 
this book out of doors with them and follow 
up the mother-birds sympathetically, watch 
them, their ways, their haunts, and the study 
may be quite as useful to them in after years 
as thatof Latin or French. 

Thetelling pen-and-ink sketches in this book 
are an additional help to the identification 
of birds, while the English naines so 
freely given, make the stories life-like 
and real. The volume has 195 pages, and 
the chapters (32 of them) follow the natural 
orders :—The Birds of Prey, the Perching 
Birds, the Moaners, the Scrapers, the Stalk- 
ers, and the Swimmers. Among the Perch- 
ing Birds or Insessores, the most interesting 
and best-known are the Woodpecker and 
the Coppersmith, the Sunbirds and the Hoo- 

oe, the Babblers (which include The Seven 

rothers) and the Bulbuls and Orioles. In 
the introduction, birds are very sympathetic- 
ally described, thus :—‘‘ Though beasts rank 
above them anatomically and physiologically, 


BOMBAY 


birds have in many respects a higher nature. - 
fo) 


Their wits are quicker, their thoughts 
sweeter, their tastes finer, and their passions 
and appetites less gross, With respect to 
manners and morals they stand on a higher 
plane altogether. . The great. majority 
of them are monogamous during the nesting 
season, and many pair for life and 
become devotedly attached to each other. 
Brides are won by courtship. Much 
of their time is spent in the duties, or 
pleasures, of the toilet. Many of them bathe 
regularly in water, while others prefer a 
dust bath. Nature gives them an entire new 
suit every year, sometimes two, in which 
case the summer and winter suits are often 
different. If there is any difference in the 
sexes, it is the male which is most beauti- 
fully, or atleast most brilliantly, dressed ; as 
is fit, for he is in the front ranks, fighting 
and making love, while her place is in the 
sweet backgrounds of life, and quietness 
and modesty adorn her best.” We must 


* Thacker & Co., Bombay. Price R450, 


quote the description ot the Sunbird :—‘** Our 
common Sunbird (Arachnethra Zeylanica) 
seen at a distance and in a dull light, is a 
tiny bird of a dull brown colour, excepé on 
the breast and lower parts which are yellow. 
But see it at close quarters, with the sun 
shining on it, as its admiring mate sees it; 
the top of its head glitters with a hue which 
Jerdon defines as ‘ bright, metullie, glossy 
green,’ while Mr. Oates calls it ‘ metallic 
lilac.’ Its throat and the whole of its back 
glow with the tints of an amethyst, the 
shoulders and wings are of the richest maroon 
red and the tail is black. The admiring 
mate is herself dressed in the heauty of 
simplicity. She also is yellow on the under 
parts, but paler than her lord, while her 
head, back and wings are of a greenish 
dusky colour. They are a loving couple and 
I think the union is for life, for one seldom 
sees a single Sunbird. Belt and other ob- 
servers have stated that Humming-birds 
frequent flowers less for the nectar than for 
the little insects in them. I am sure this is 
not true of the Sunbird. It eats plenty of 
little insects, especially spiders, but it seeks 
flowers fortheir nectar. Sometimes it hovers 
in front of them, like a hawk moth, explor- 
ing their recesses with its long tubular 
tongue; oftener it clings with its minute 
black feet, throwing its lithe body into all 
manner of acrobatic attitudes, while it thrusts 
its slender, curved bill into each tube in turn. 
And ‘between whiles’ it skips about, slap- 
ping its sides with its tiny wings, spreading 
its tail like a fan, and ringing out its cheery 
refrain, ching-ching, chikce, chilee, chikee, as if 
it could not contain all the happiness that 
filled its little frame.” For the description of 
the nest and the eggs, our readers must:refer 
to the book itself. 


—______2_____ 


THE LONGEVITY AND VIGOUR OF TEA.— 
The veteran colonist who writes above the 
initials ‘‘C.S.” has some interesting ex- 
periences to relate in the letter which we 
publish elsewhere. The old Kandyan who 
declared that the tea-bush was a regular 
jungle plant, nothing could kill it,—was not 
far wrong. 


IMMENSE RUBBER AREA ACQUIRED IN MEXICO. 
—The newest company organized to go into the 
planting of rubber exclusively is the Obispo Rub- 
ber Plantation Co., which has been incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey. It will acquire.a 
large plantation known as ‘‘ La Republica,” in the 
state of Oaxaca, Mexico, a property consisting of 
$000 acres, of which at least 8000 acres will be 
planted entirely in rubber, 200 trees to the acre. 
This will form probably the largest rubber planta- 
tionin the world.—India Rubber World, 
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AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION FOR interdependence of the mineral, vegetable ‘and 
VILLAGE YOUTHS. animal kingdoms is what is wanting in the villager 


ao» Nour last issue we took over two 
interesting articles on this subject 
but had no opportunity of adding 
our own views. As might have 
been inferred, however, from 
the absence of comment on 
our’ part, we are entirely in sympathy with the 
movement that has found favour in Eogland, as 
well as the Australian and West Indian Colonies, 
and do not hesitate to say that the system of 
agricultural instruction in rural schools may be 
expected to be as fruitful of good results in Ceylon 
as elsewhere. 


It must be borne in mind that what is aimed at 
by this new scheme is not technical education in 
_ the science and practice of agriculture, but rather 
the directing of the young mind to the study of 
nature, so that the natural surroundings of the 
village lad may present new beauties and fresh 
interests and possibilities to him and reconcile him 
tothe so-called dull monotony of a country life. 


To most of our village population {the germiua- 
tion, developement and reproduction of vegetation 
are a mystery, and the realization that plants are 
living and breathing organisms performing all 
the’ vital functions of such, must.come as a 
great revelation to the majority of our rural 
friends. A knowledge of the forces of nature 


as they work through plant and soil, the. 


wonderful adaptations of these forces and the 


who sees nothing of design and _ recognises 
little of the sequence of cause and effect in his 
“common round and daily task.” Under such 
circumstances is it any wonder that he becomes 
discontented with his lot, which he is wont 
to associate with manual labour pure and simple? 
Jerome, in one of his books; hasa beautiful passage 
referring to the companionship of plants. It ie 
this companionship which the new scheme 
seeks to establish in order that the life of 
the rustic may present’ a new charm for 
him which so long it lacked, and his environment 
appeal to his instincts in a manner that he has 
never experienced before, 


An intelligent knowledge of nature in her 
various phases should be so much power in the 
possession of the youth of the village, which 


‘ he will be able to use to his advantage. With such 


knowledge his lot will be infinitely more congenial 
to him, his prospects moré cheerful and (what is 
devoutly to be wished) his inclination will be to 
remain amid his rural surroundings and apply him- 
sélf to the cultivation of the land with a new zest. 
Thus it isto be hoped will the people of the country 
be led to develope its agricultural resources, and 
while the cities are relieved of the congestion of 
disappointed place seekers, the country be made the 
home of the industrious and contented husbandman 
bent on making the most of his newly-recog: 
nised opportunities. We trust the hope will 
be realized, 
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THE MONTH 


OF JANUARY, 1901. 


TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE DURING 


1 Tuesday Nil Friday 18 22 
2 Wednesday .. Nil Saturday 19 °05 
3 Thursday .. ‘Ol Sunday 20 1:85 
4 Friday .. ‘84 Monday 21. (94 
5 Saturday .. ‘23 Tuesday 22 Mil 
6 Sunday . Nil Wednesday 23 Nil 
7 Monday .. ‘Ol Thursday .; “24-201 
[8 Tuesday 2°96 Friday ,. 25 Nil 
9 Wednesday .. ‘17 Saturday .. 26 Nil 
10 Thursday .. °32 Sunday 27 «Nil 
ll Friday .. ‘02 Monday 28 Nil 
12. Saturday Nil Tuesday 29 Nil 
13 Sunday Nil Wednesday 380 Nil 
14 Monday Nil Thursday .. 31 Nil 
15 Tuesday Nil Beiday s\n Le Nal 
16 Wednesday .. ‘09 --—— 
17 Thursday .. '26 Total. .7°48 


Mean.. °24 


Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours 
on the 8th, 2°96 inches, 


Recorded by C. DRIEBERG. 
———__ > —__——_ 
OCCASIONAL NOTKS. 


The Agricultural Magazine for August, 189 , 
contains an article entitled ‘‘ The Queen as Agri- 
culturist,” in which a short history of Her late 
Gracious Majesty’s connection with the agricul- 
tural interests of England was given. Inconclud- 
ing the article we said, ‘‘ Whatever be the fate of 
English agriculture in days to come, the Royal 
family will be sharers in its prosperity or adver- 
sity, the bright traditions of the reign of Queen 
Victoria will be honoured and observed for many a 
day.” King Edward the Seventh may confidently 
be expected to protect the interests of the agri- 
culturist, for has he not already earned the 
sobriquet of ‘‘the Friend of the Farmer ”? 


At the great Scottish Annual Show held last year 
in Edinburgh, Sir John Gilmour speaking at a 
meeting over which King Edward—then Prince of 
Wales—was presiding, referred to His Majesty as 
‘a Prince who followed so well and fully in the 
footsteps of Her Gracious Majesty, our Beloved 
Queen, and who had so thoroughly gained for him- 
self the title ‘The Friend of the Farmer.’ ” 

The following typical little speech by His Royal 
Highness delivered only a few months ago will be 
read with interest at this time when the Prince 
that was is King, and the Duke of York who is 
about to visit onr shores is the Prince Elect :— 

The Priuce of Wales, in responding to the vote 
of thanks, said: My Lords and gentlemen—and, 


may I say, brother agriculturists?—I am deeply | 


sensible of the kind terms in which Sir John 
Gilmour has proposed the voteof thankstome. I 
am also most grateful for this: cordial, reception 
and the kind words which fell from the Lord 
Provost of this great city, JI need hardly tell you, 
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as I mentioned to-day already, the great pleasure 
it gives me to be your President at this great Show 
at Edinburgh at the close of the present century. 
One has often heard of walking in one’s father’s 
footsteps. Well, in this instance, gentlemen, I 
am walking in my son’s footsteps. In 1893 you 
kindly elected him to be President for the year. 
He had a good reason for not coming, for he 
married a wife and could nof come. But he came 
the following year, and presided at your Show at 
Aberdeen. I shall always look back to this visit 
with the greatest pleasure and satisfuction, and for 
the kind and cordial way in which you received 
me. I hope before I leave to-morrow to have had an 
ample opportunity of seeing all that is of interest in 
this Show. I am glad to think that it has reached 
already the one hundred and fifteenth anniversary 
of its existence. At the Centenary Show, I believe, 
there were the largest exhibits of horses, sheep, 
cattle, aud swine, amounting to 1,536. I think we 
have done very well this year when we hare 
exhibits in these classes, as I believe, to the number 
of 1,417. I can only allude for a moment to the 
Scottish Agricultural Benevolent Institution. It 
has only been in existence for two years. From 
what fell from the lips of Lord Mansfield, it is 
indeed an institution, though young, which is, I 
think, well worthy of your support. Anything 
that can be done to alleviate the suffering of the 
agricultural class, male and female, deserves our 
sympathy and philanthropic efforts. I need 
hardly say it will give me great pleasure on this 
occasion, if. I may do so, to give a donation of 
£50 towards it. I shall not keep you longer, as I 
think on these occasions that brevity should be the 
soul of wit ; but I thank you once more for your 
kind reception, and I can assure you how proud I 
have been to take the chair to-day. 

Veterinary Surgeon Chinniah’s paper on the 
Branding of Cattle—reprinted from the pages of 
the Agricultural Magazine—has appeared in 
pamphlet form, and been favourably noticed by 
the local press. 

Mr. A. F. Broun, Conservator of Forests, has 
left the Island on leave, his duties being discharged 
by Mr. Alfred Clark of the same department. 
‘The work of the Forestry School will be in abey- 
ance during the absence of Mr. Broun, who during 
his holiday. expects to revise his lectures on Sylyi- 
culture and Forest Utilization with a view to their 
publication. The students who have just left the 
Forestry School are Messrs. D. W. Goonesekere, 
C. A. Bartlott, S. Lovell, W. Amerasekere, C, S, 
Fernando and J. T. de Silva. A Syllabus of the 
School, printed at the Government Press, is now 
available. 


We welcome back to the Island Mr. W. &, 
Davidson, ©¢.C.s., who proceeded to Varis as the 
Delegate of the Ceylon Government: at the Great 
Exhibition of 1900. Mr. Davidson has done much 
to advance the agricultural interests of the 
Colony, and his excellent handbook prepared for 
the Paris Exhibition is a compendium of the 
latest and most reliable information about Ceylon 
and its industries, 
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We have to thank Mr. A. Chinniah, Veterinary 
Surgeon, for a photograph of. the Calculus, the oper- 
ation for the removal of whichis described by him 
in his contribution on Crystology to the present 
number. Considering the weight of the stone 
(3¢ 0z.), its circumference (73 in.), and the fact 
that the patient was discharged within 3 weeks, 
we cannot but commend the-skill with which the 
operation was done and the successful antiseptic 
after-treatment. 


Comparing the rainfall at the School of Agri- 
culture and the Fort, we find a difference of about 
8 inches for the year 1900, the larger rainfall 
being in the Cinnamon Gardens. 


Some months ago a question was asked in the 
Press with reference to the most approved way of 
placing a thermometer for getting reliable readings, 
and if we remember aright, it was given as the 
opinion of an expert that the nature of the shade 
proviced was not of consequence. We should 
like to state that we have found an appreciable 
difference between the readings under a Calicut- 
tiled roof and one covered with the old-fashioned 
half-round tiles, and we have no doubt that 
there will be a difference where the roof is 
of galvanized iron and again of olas.. It would, 
therefore, be as well that there should be a 
uniformity of conditions, particularly in the 
tropics, as regards the conditions under, which 
thermometers are kept. 


In this connection we might refer to a case where 
the conditions under which rain was registered 
could not possibly have helped to give correct 
readings. The rain gauge, in this case, was‘so 
placed that a ‘Union Juck” fluttered on its pole 
above with the result that the precipitation of rain 
. must have been seriously interfered with. 


—— ——$_—_$_$_ 


CYSTOTOMY. 


By VETERINARY SURGEON A. COHINNIAH, 
CoLOoMBO, CEYLON. 


History.—A black waler gelding pony about 14°2 
high, eight year old, the property of W. W. Kenny, 
Esq., of Colombo, was brought to my surgery with 
the history that the animal had been’ passing 
highly blood-colouredjurine. It was treated by me 
fer some time with palliative drugs as in the case 
of ordinary Haematuria; but when the case 
, assumed an obstinate nature I suspected that 
there must be some mechanical agent—such as a 
Calculus—doing the mischief, as the symptoms 
suggested. The animal was examined per rectum, 
and the presence of the Calculus was diagnosed 
with certainty. 


Symptoms.—There was painful straining dur- 
ing micturation, but at times the urine passed 
was of normal colour and consistency.’ After 
brisk exercise the urine passed contained blood 
corpuscles and pigments in abundance, and the 
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expression of the patient during the passing of 
urine indicated great pain. The appetite was all 
throughout good, and there was no noticeable rise 
of temperature. As soon as the proper diagnosis 
was arrived at, I informed the owner that. the 
animal must stand the operation, which, if it 
succeeded, wasthe only means of saving the life 
of the beast. 


Modus Operandi.—The instruments taken for 
the operations were scalpels, sharp-pointed, bis- 
toury, Symes’ artery forceps, bull-dog forceps 
stone forceps, Gullion’s lithotritor, male catheter, 
and the female washing catheter. 


The animal was thrown on the near side and 
general anaesthesia (chloroform) was administered. 
The penis was pulled out, washed and lubricated, 
and the catheter was passed and the penis retained 
all throughout in this position by an assistant 
told off for the work. The off-hind leg was 
drawn a bit in front, I took my position. just 
near the croup. The tail was washed antisep- 
tically and given in charge of another assistant 
to be kept in the desired position. An incision 
was made two inches below the rectum along the 
middle line of the perinium downwards. When 
the urethra was reached, the sharp point of the 
bistoury was introduced into the tube (urethra) 
which was eventually slit open to admit the 
passage of the forceps. When the forceps were 
in the bladder the stone was grasped with the, 
assistance of my left arm in the rectum. Several 
attempts were now made to remove the stone 
without performing cystotomy or lithotrity, but 
they proved futile. 


T finally decided, to perform Cystotomy. The 
bistoury was passed along the urethra into the 
mouth of the bladder, and guided by my left hand 
per rectum to prevent any rectal fistula, an 
incision was made dividing the mouth of the 
bladder, prostrate glands and (unavoidably) the 
pudic artery. The latter was promptly caught 
and ligatured, This made the cperation simple, and 
with the help of the hand, per rectum, the 
removal of the Calculus was easy enough, 

The Calculus weighs 3% ounces and its circum- 
ference is7{ inches. It is not spherical, but convex 
on oth. surfaces, and the margin unbroken 
and round, The outer layer is apparently com- 
posed of Phosphate of Lime and the urine of 
Oxalate-of Lime, 


After Treatment.—The bladder was washed 
a tepid solution of Boracie acid. The 
wound was antiseptically treated and painted 
with Jodoform and Eucalyptus oil and left 
open. The animal micturated soon after the 
operation and passed urine both through the 
wound and along the natural passage. The 
passage through the wound ceased after the 
first day of the operation, 27th January, 1901, 
The wound was daily dressed antiseptically 
with what I call an antiseptic emulsion, composed 
of, Boracic acid, Carbolic acid, Iodoform, Euca- 


/lyptus oil, aud Glycerine, and satisfactory pro» 


gress continue to be made. The animal waa 
discharged from my Surgery today, 16th February, 
1901, 
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THE VELVET 


BEAN. 


The following notes from the Queensland Agri- 
cultural Gazette refer to results of experiments 
made’ in Mackay, Queeusland, by Mr. A. A 
Ramsay :-— 

The velvet bean was planted at the beginning 
of November, 1899, and the analysis refers to the 
crop at 81st April, 1900. The crop was sown in 
drills. 

Date of Planting—4th November, 1899. 
Date of Harvesting—3rd April, 1900. 
Yield in tons per acre—18°250. 


‘The analysis gave of moisture 92°370) % 


1. Mineral matter ... 4-232 % 
2. Organic matter ... 23°398 % 
100-00 


1. The Mineral matter contained of potash *2990 
Phosphoric anhydride "0600 
2, The Organic matter continued nitrogen "8250 

Per cent nitrogen in dry substance 2°9858 

. Moisture per acre of crop . 13°208 tons. 
1. Mineral mitter do Lh ARQ, 
2. Organic matter do WARIO! ,, 


18°250 tons. 


122°23 Ibs. 


1, Containing potash boo 
Phosphoric anhy dride ... 24°53 ,, 
9. Containing nitrogen 837°26 ,, 


‘Money value of. potash, phosphoric anhydride 
and nitrogen per acre £13 10s. 9d. 


oe 


‘“ UNCULTIVATED” OILS 


“THE 


Among the exhibits sent from Ceylon to the 
great Exhibition at Paris last year was a small 
collection of the most useful oils produced by 
forest trees and uncultivated plants. Some of 
these from their importance as medicinal agents 
are worthy of special attention and examination 
by experts, and it is with the object of bringing 
them: to the notice of medical men and \others 
who may be interested inthis subject that we 
are led to enumerate the oils and write short notes 


on their medical virtues, as known to the matiyes - 


of Ceylon and India. 

1. DuHUDU OIL.—This is the product of 
Celastrus paniculatus (Celastraceae) sometimes 
called the oleum nigrum plant, from the dark 
colour of the oil. The plant is of the nature of 
a scandent shrub. It is from the. seeds that the 
dark red oil is extracted. This is acrid and pun- 
gent in flavour, and has a tendency to deposit a 
fat when kept. Medicinally the oil is used, in 
India for beri-beri, rheumatism, dropsy, and also 
as a diuretic, diaphoretic and nervine stimulant. 
_ Among the natives of Ceylon it is considered to 

strengthen the brain, purify the blood and cure 
_internel and external sores and boils, while it is 
highly recommended for external application in 
rheumatic and gouty pains. 

2. IrryA Orn.—This is the product of Myris- 
fica Wye (Myristicaceae) a moderate-sized ever- 
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green tree. The oil/from the bark is used in the 
treatment of sores. 

2. WAL-DEL O1L.—This is the produce of 
Artocarpus nobilis (Urticaceae) a fairly large- 
Sized tree. The juice of the bark is used to kill 
maggots and is said to be used in other ways in 
cattle treatment. The oil which is not made 
mention of in any botanical works I have had 
access to, is, as 1 am informed, extracted. from 
the seeds, and as the outer shell cf the seed 
when roasted is considered good eating, the oil is 
probably also edible. 

4. MAKULU: OIL.—This is the product of 
Hydnocarpus venenata (Bixineac) a large tree 
generally found on the banks of rivers. The seed 
yields an oil of the consistence of soft butter, 
known in South India (Kanara) as Thertag oil. 
Externally the oi] 1s used in cutaneoms diseases, 
and is considered specially valuable in the treat- 
ment of leprosy, being recommended asa substitute 
for the well-known chalmugra oil (got from 
Gynocardia odorata). 

&. ‘DIVIKADURU OIL.—This is the product 
of TLabernaemontana dichotoma (Apocynaceae) 
also known as the ‘* forbidden fruit,” and “ Eve's 
apple. ‘The tree is small in size. The oil is 
extracted from the seeds and is used in the treat- 
ment of sores and ilcers. 

6. MApboL O1L.—This is the product of 
Garcinia echinocarpa (Guttiferae),—a tall tree of 
the forests in the lower mountain zone. The 
thick oil is extracted from the seeds. Thwaites 
mentions that it is burnt but yields a poor light. 
The leaves and bark are used in dropsical affections, 
and also. as a vermifuge: no mention is, however, 
made of the oil being medicinally employed. 


(To be concluded). 


MILCH CATTLE AND THEIR PRODUCE. 


The latest volume of Transactions of the High- 
land and Agricultural Society contains an in- 
structive paper entitled ‘‘Lessons of a Milk 
Reccrd,” in. which important deductions from a 
properly-kept record (which every dairy farmet 


_ should have) are given by the writer for the 


benefit of dairy farmers. 

ln keeping’ a ‘mill record it is ree nioded 
that the milk should not be measured but weighed, 
and the most convenient way of doing this is by 
using a,.spring balance in which the scale is so 
set that no deduction is necessary for the can. 

There are so many causes that affect. the quality 
and quantity of milk that only a long series of 
records and_ tests can be expected to supply 
data for reliable deductions. Rough treatment, 
exposure to rain and rough weather, “change 
of diet, change of milkers, rapidity of milking, 
length of interval between. milking, unusual 
excitement, or sickness, all tend to temporarily 
affect the richness of milk and the quantity yielded; 
while it is the case that some cows’ milk varies 
considerably without any apparent cause. 

Cream tables for testing the percentage of cream 
in milk are tobe at once put down as absolutely 
unreliable, In testing the milk of 20 cows, it 
was found that while the percentage of cream ag 


an 


cause of the disease is the, entrance 
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shown by setting varied from 4-7 to 203 me 
“percentage of butter fat. varied only from 32 

5:°6, these limits being exceptional, the ig 
of fat, records approximating 3°5 per cent, while 
the cream records were Vv ery inconsistent. 

En passant, the writer gives his vote in favour 
of separating over cream raising, in view of 
the former producing more constant and larger 
_percentages of cream and butter. 

The most convenient and rapid way of ascer- 
taining thie percentage of fatin milk is by using 
Dr. Babcock’s machine. 

The percentage of fat as recorded in the case of 
a milking herd through a period of 5 years varied 

. from 3°45 to 3°68. 

The milk was richest when the majority of 
cows were pretty far on in the period of lactation, 
exemplifying the old. story that, when the quantity 
decreases the quality increases. 

Again, cows were found to give richer milk 
when young than they did after they reached the 
age of 8years or upwards. At) the commencement 
of keeping the record in 1894 it took 25 lbs. of 
milk to make 1 lb. of butter, and with the same 
cows 5 years later the quality had degenerated 
go much, that 274 lbs. were required for the same 
result. Such facts as these, it will be admitted, 
aré most important to the dairy-farmer, and 

| prove the value of milk records. 

As regards milking we are told that a good 
milker will get more and richer milk than one 
who does not put life into his work. Continental 
experiments all point, to.one conclusion—rapidity 
of execution and, thorough stripping are essential 
to good dairying. But, as remarked before, there 
are cases which baffle the most careful experi- 
menters, where every condition may be favourable 
and yet the precentage of fat is abnormally low. 

With milking records available we have the best 
means of selecting not ouly our dairy cows but 
also (what is of more importance) the stud bulls 
of the farm. It would, therefore, appear that, a 
little time, given to the testing of milk as to 
quantity and quality (it need not be every day, 
but regularly) will greatly, facilitate our own 
work and the work of others im the dairy, and 
help to make dairying a more exact science than 
it is at present. 

* ————————_ 


QUARTER-ILL. 


This is a highly, fatal disease that effects the 
bovine species, It may effect other animals but 
this must be considered as very exceptional. The 
into the 
system of a specific germ—the quarter-ill bacillus, 
The germ is most, readily found in the tumours 
localised in the muscular parts of the body, such 
as the quarter, shoulder, &c. 

Quarter-ill, like distemper in the dog, affects 
young growing animals, There is a. difference 
of opinion as toa plethoric or non-plethoric con- 
dition being predisposing, but. the majority of 
authorities rather incline to favour the, former 
view. Very young calves and full-grown animals 
are, as indicated above, never attacked except 
under the rarest circumstances, so that itis to be 
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inferred that the muscular tissues are at a 
particular age a fit habitat for the bacillus, which 
thus enters the animal organism from the soil 
where it first exists. 

The most striking symptom is the localised, 
paintul and hot swellings generally about the 
quarters and shoulder. The chief character of 
these tumours is the crackling sensation they 
impart to the touch—due to the pressure of gas 
within them, Asa rule, lameness follows, de- 
pending in degree on the localisation and severity 
of the tumours. Fever aud other indications of 
derangement in the healthy condition of :the body 
are apparent on examination. 

There may be said to be three methods of treating 
quarter-ill :—(1.) The depletory method recognises 
the use of purgatives, setoning, &c., which are 
employed also as preventative measures. , (2,) 
Preventative inoculation advocated by French 
Veterinarians. (3.). Natural prevention, which 
consists of preserving the surroundings of the 
animals in a condition that is distateful. to the 
bacillus. 

The germ, like most other germs thrives in the 
soil under certain conditions, “and therefore may 
be said to have a, limited existence in it, 
Contaminated soils would be most prolific in 
the propagation of the germ, so that it is only 
reasonable that the greatest precautions should be 
taken in the disposal of quarter-ill carcases which 
are best burntor buried deep with lime. 

Land, on which quarter-ill has prevailed, 
should be well drained and cultivated, though it 
is problematic whether, it is safe to allow the 
stock to consume the fodder: under any circum- 
stances itis best to prevent all young from grazing 
on sucn land. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY. 
(Miss ELEANoR A. ORMEROD.) 


Larva (Maggot, Grub, Caterpillar, €c.).—If an 
insect-egg about to hatch is held against the light, 
or examined as a transparent object ‘by means of 
& strong magnifier, it will be seen that there is a 
speck inside which increases 1n size and becomes 
more regular in shape daily, until itis too large 
for the egg to contain, when it breaks through 
this thin film which serves as an egg-shell, and 
often begins life by eating it. This is the larva. 
It is usually hatched from an egg, but sometimes 
is produced alive (as some fly-maggots, or Aphides 
during the summer months). Whenit is coloured 
and has many feet, it is usually called a caterpillar ; 
white fleshy, larvae, such as those of many Beetles 
or Flies, are commonly known as _ grubs or mag- 
gots; such as resemble the parent insect are usually 
known by the name of this insect; but the term 
of “ worm” or ‘‘slug” is objectionable, as it leads 
to confusion. 

Larvae differ very much in appearance: some 
are legless, cylindrical, or blunt’ at the tail, and 
tapering at the head end, with the head:(which is 
soft and furnished with hooks by way of feeding 
apparatus) capable of being drawn some way back 
into the maggot; many Fly-maggots are of this 
kind, 
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Some larave“are legless or with the mere rudi- 
ments of a pair cf Jegs on each of the three rings 
behind the head, fleshy, smallest at the tail, and 
furnished with distinct Lead and jaws; such are 
some kinds of Beetle—and Wasp-grubs; others are 
strong andifat, a few inches in length, with three 
pairs of legs wel! developed—as the Cockchafer 
grub. 


The caterpillars of the Butterflies and Moths are 
often beautifully marked, and have for the most 
part a pair of articulated feet on each of the three 
segments behind the head, and pairs of fleshy 
appendages called sucker-feet on some of the other 
segments and at the end of the tail, not exceeding 
sixteen in all. These ‘‘Sucker-feet” enable the 
caterpillars to hold firmly to the twigs they fre- 
quent. Proceeding onwards still by number of feet, 
the caterpillars of the Sawflies will be found in 
every case (Corn Sawfly, C. pyymoeus, excepted) 
to have, besides the three. pairs of true feet, five, 
six, or seven pairs of sucker-feet, and also the 
pair at the end of the tail (known us the caudal 
pro-leg): 

Sometimes, as with Grasshoppers, Locust, Aphi- 
des or Green Fly, Plant Bugs, &c,, the young in 

‘the first stage—whether produced alive or hatched 
from the egg—much resembles the parent, that is, 
has a distinct insect shape, of head with horns, 
trunk or thorax, furnished with ‘six legs, and 
abdomen; and differs mainly in size and in being 
wingless ; but, whether in this shape, or what is 
known as grub, maggot, or caterpillar, or whatever 
kind of insect it may belong to in this stage, it 1s 
scientifically A. Larva. 


In this larval stage the insect feeds voraciously 
and often grows fast: the skin does not expand 
beyond certain limits, and when this pointis arrived 
at, the larva ceases feeding for a while; the skin 
loosens, cracks, and is cust of by the creature 
inside, which comes out ins fresh coat, sometimes 

'jike the previous one, sometimes of a different 
colour or differently marked. This operation 1s 
known as moulting, and occurs from time to time 
till the larva has reached its full growth, The 
duration of life in the first or larval state is various ; 
in some instances it only extends over a week or 
two; in some, (as with the wireworm and cater- 
pillar of the goat. moth) it lasts for a period of 
three, four, or five years. 


As far as observations go at present—that is to 
say, with such kinds as have at present been 
obscured—larvae are not injured’ by an amount of 
cold much beyond what they are commonly called 
on to bear in this country, but they are liable to 
injury from over supply of moisture, whether from 
sudden rain in warm weather or from full flow of 
sap of their food-plant, and in this point of their 
constitutions we have a principle that may help 
much towards getting rid of them. ) 


When the larva has reached its full growth it 
ceases feeding, and (in the forms known as cater- 
pillar, geub, or maggot) it usually either goes 
down iuto the ground and, forms a cell in the 
earth, or spins 4 “cocoon” (that is,a web) round 
itself of threads drawn from the lower lip (as in 
the well-known silkworm-cocoon), or in some way 
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it.makes or seeks a shelter in which it changes 
from the state or larva to that of pupa. ‘These 
various changes are not mere matters of curious 
enquiry, but can be used very serviceably; in 
prevention of recurrence of attack. 


COMPOSITION OF INDIAN COWS’ AND 
BUFFALOES’ MILK. 


Agricultural Ledger (Caleutta), No. 19, treats 
of this subject. 

The information on the composition of Indian 
Cows’ and Buffaloes’ Milk is very mejgre. “One 
analysis of cows’ and one of buffaloes’ milk was 
published in the Proceedings of the Madras Board 
of Revenue in 1892 (vide Board's Procesdings 
No. 387, dated 25th May, 1892), and the average 
composition of each kind of milk is published in 
Mr. Collins’ Agricultural Chemistry, page 28. 
The latter were deduced from a number of analyses 
which Mr. Collins made at Poona, but unfortun- 
ately the Note Books containing the details were 
lost in transit by rail in 1898. 

The composition of cows’ milk has been found 
in England to be very regular for different breeds, 
and to possess a relationship between the several 
component parts for all the breeds. It as of 
importance to know whether these relationships 
hold good for Indian breeds of cows, and to what 
extent they vary in the case of the buffalo. 

The anitlyses published by the Madras Board of 
Revenue are only two in number, and aré there- 
fore quite insufficient for the purpose in any case. 
In additior, howevey they show the proportions 
of Proteids and Lactose to be alltogether different 
from anything met with in the case of English 
cow’s milk. 

Mr. Collins found, on the other hand, that the 
composition of the milk of the several breeds of 
cows at Poona coincided with that of Huglish 
breeds. The miik of the buffalo he discovered 
was characterised by a higk proportion of butter- 
fat and considerably more Proteids than that of 
the cow. Owing to the loss of the detailed notes, 
it seemed to me very desirable that the work 
should be repeated, and in the following pages I 
give the composition of the milk of some of the 
cows and buffaloes at Poona, and that of the cows 
at the Saidapet. Agricultural College Farm. This 
information is set out in the accompanying State- 
ments Nos. I., If. and III. 

It has been found in England that (a) there 
exists a relationship’ between the Solids-not-Fat, 
the fat and the specific gravity, and (6) between 
the proportions of Proteids, Lactose and Mineral 
matter (ash), avd that these relationships are 
constaut, within certain limits, for all the several 
breeds. 

Regarding the former, several formule exist. 
That of Richmond (zzde “ Analyst,” Vol. XX. 


Another recently worked out by Leonard is 
expressed :--F == § (T—S) + (0°30-004T— 
0°01G) where T = Total Solids ; S = Solids-not- 


fat; I’ = Fat; G— the excess of gravity over 


1,000, The latter formula gives results which differ 
only slightly from’Richmond’s, The proportions of 
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Proteids, lactose and Mineral matter in Hnglish 
cows’ milk has been found to be approximately 
1s9:15:2. Jt is of interest then to consider in 
how far those relationships hold good for Indian 
cow’s milk, 

In the case of the Poona cows’ milk, the specific 
gravity was not determined, but this was done 
for the milk at Saidapet. The results are set out 
in the lower part of Statement No, III., from 
which it will be seen that the relation between 
the Solids-not-fat, the Fat and the Specific gravity 
is the same as it is in the milk of Hnglish cows, 
the variation between, the proportion found by 
analysis and)that calculated by Richmond's formula 
lying within the error of experiment. Similarly, 

_in the lower part of statement, No. II. is set out 
the proportion of Solids-not-Fat found and cal- 
culated for those buffalo milks. in 
specific gravity was determined at Poona, and 

’ here also the relationship holds good and is the 
same as for English and Indian cows’ milk. 

Regarding the relation between the proportions 
of Proteids, Lactose, and Mineral matter, State- 
ment No. IV. exhibits it for two samples of the 
average milk of the Poona cows, for three samples 
of the average cows milk at Saidapet, and for the 
average buffalo milk at Poona. 


Statement No. IV. 


Pro-  ‘Lac- Mineral 
. teids, tose. matter. 
Cows’ milk, Poona, aver- 
age, 6th February, 1899 9:20 12°86 1°94 
Cows’ milk, Poona, aver- 
age, 28th February, 
1899 nie Tou G20) 1 1272208 
Cows’ milk, Saidapet, aver- 
age, 29th March, 1900... 8°66 12°25 2:09 
Cows’ milk, Saidapet, aver- 
age, 4th April, 1900 8°71 18°25 2:04 
Cows’ milk, Saidapet, aver- 
age, 7th April, 1900 8°74 13°31 1:95 
Buffaloes’ ff milk, Poona, 
average, 6th March, 1899 10°78 11°35 1°89 


From these figures it is evident that in this 
Tespect also, the milk of the Indian cow cor- 
responds to that of the English one, and that the 
proportions of Proteids, Lactose and Mineral matter 
is approximately 139:13;:2. Inthe case of the 
buffalo milk the relationship is different, that 
of Proteids being distinctly higher, that of Lactose 
lower than in cow’s milk, 

Generally, it may be said that :—(a) The milk of 
the Indian cow containsa high proportion of butter- 
fat, varying from 4 up to6 percent, Buffaloes’ 
milk contains usually much more, varying from 
5 or 6 per cent up to as muchas 10 per cente 
(5) The percentage of Proteids (Albumen and 
Casein) usually varies in cows’ milk from 31 up 
to 3°5; in buffaloes’ milk from 3'5 up to 4:3. The 
buffalo, Nevasi, was exceptional. Such _pro- 
portions as 5:0 and 5'2 percent of Proteids as 
stated in the Madras publication referred to, are 
never found; (c) The percentage of milk sugar 
(Lactose); in the cows milk varies from 4:4 to 
5:0, and in buffaloes’ milk it is present in about the 
same proportion. It is never so low as is stated 
in the Madras publication; (d) The percentage of 
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Mineral matter in the cow’s and buffaloe’s milk 
varies from about 7 to 8 as it doesin English 
milk, 


> 


ORIGIN OF THE SEEDLESS ORANGE, 


The first seedless orange-trees. were apparently 
freaks of nature, Their counterparts have never 
been found. In the summer of 1872 William F, 
Judson, United States Consul at. Bahia, Brazil, 
heard an account from natives of a few trees in 
the swamps on the north bank of the Amazon, 
some sixty miles inland, that bore oranges with- 
out seeds. He had heard of the starting of orange 
groves in Florida, and he believed that. seedless 
orange-trees were well worth experimenting with 
there. So he sent a native up the river to cut 
some shoots of the trees and get some of the fruit. 
When the native returned the Consul was delighted 
with the specimens. Forthwith he sent six of the 
orange-tree shoots, carefully packed in wet moss 
and clay, to the Agricultural Department at 
Washington for propagation: The trees-did not 
excite as much attention in the Department. as 
the enthusiastic Consul had expected. Two of the 
shoots, which were no bigger than horse-whips, 
died from lack of care in the Department grounds, 
and the others were almost forgotten in a few 
months. 


In the winter of 18738, Mrs. Horatio Tibbetts, 
who was collecting specimens of fruits and shrubs 
suitable for experimental propagation in southern 
California, among other things got from the 
Department grourds the four surviving orange- 
tree shoots from Brazil. The trees reached Mr, 
Tibbets safely at Riverdale, Cal,, a week later and 
were immediately planted. That was in December, 
1873. Two of the shoots died from neglect and 
another was broken and chewed up by a cow. 
Five years passed and the two surviving trees came 
into bearing. In the winter of 1878-9 they bore 
sixteen oranges, the first seedless oranges ever 
grown in North America. The specimens were 
carried about southern California, and shown to all 
ranchmen and fruit-growers, There were many who 
doubted whether the trees would annually bear such 
royal specimens of orange culture. Nearly every- 
one believed that the fruit would become coarse 
and tough ina few years more. So the second 
crop was awaited with curiosity among the 
neighbours. There were about a box of oranges 
in the second yield, and they were even better 
than those of the first crop. 


The planting of groves of seedless orange trees 
propagated from buds from the two original trees 
on the Tibbetts’ place began in earnest throughout 
southern California in the winter of 1882. 


A year or two after the orange trees that hed 
been propagated from the ‘Tibbetts’ trees began to 
bear, and they themselves furnished tens of thou- 
sands of navel buds as good as those from the two 
original trees. Then the first navel orange groves 
began to bear fruit, and from that time the boom in 
naval orange groves has continued-—New York 
Sun, 
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A curious way of dwarfing plants for table 
decoration, says an exchange, is to take an orange, 
and, having cut a small hcle in the peel, to 
remove all pulp and juice, fill the skin thus emp- 
tied with some coconut fibre, fine moss, and 
charcoal, just stiffened with a little loam. In the 
centre of this put an acorn, date stone, or the 
kernel of any tree that it is proposed to obtain u 
dwarf from. Place the orange peel in a tumbler 
or vase in a window, and moisten the contents 
occasionally with a little water through the hole 
in the peel, and sprinkle the surface with fine 
wood ashes. In due time the tree will push up 
its stem through the compost and its  rocts 
through the orange peel. The roots must then 
be cut flush with the peel, and the process re- 
peated frequently for some time. The stem of 
the tree will assume a stunted gnarled appear- 
ance, making it look like an old tree. When 
the ends of ‘the roots’ are cut for the last 
time, the orange peel which curiously enough 
does' not rot, may be painted black and varnished. 
Has’ any one given this a trial? It is worth 
trying whether it will succeed with us in a 
tropical climate. 

Mr. Ranglaret, a Frenchman, has discovered a 
very simple means of stopping bolting horses, 
It consists of a pair of moveable blinkers fixed 
with the ordinary blinkers, and connected by 
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means of a string which passing through a ring 
attached to the collar or saddle is held by the 
driver. On the horse bolting the string is simply 
pulled till the false blinkers close up the eyes 
of the horse so that he cannot see and etops bolt- 
ing. Itis said that experiments carried out 
before the French Minister of War proved entirely 
sitisfactory. 


The imperial ewt. of 112 lbs. may be taken in 
an average fed animal as representing 64 lbs. 
carcass or dead weight. Prime animals would 
give a larger percentage of carcass, perhaps as 
high as 72 Ibs. in very choice bullocks, anp 
inferior cattle a less proportion down to 60 lbs, 
per cwt. live weight. 


The following is recommended as the best 
ration for a horsé during u sea voyage: 5 Ibs.’ 
oats, 5 Ibs. bran, 10 Ibs. (about 3 cubic feet) hay, 
8 lbs, straw, % gill vinegar, 4 oz. nitre, and 8 
gallons water. 

To avoid the labour of constantly stirring jam, 
in the course of preparation, place half u« 
crown in the bottom of the cooking pan, before 
putting the fruit in. You will find (says tlie 
Australian Farm and Home) that the trouble will 
be overcome. The movement of the coin caused by 
the operation of boiling prevents burning quite as 
much us stirring will. Remember that the effect 
will be spoiled if any stirring is done. 


aQriChb 
We 
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CACAO PODS AND THEIR SEED. 


(By J. B. CARRUTHERS, F.L.S.) 


ACAO is grown for its seed, 
and the value of the fruit 
depends upon the quality and 
weight of the seed contained 
in it. 

In selecting Cacao pods for 
seed planting, it is important 
to know if any external 

characteristics can be used as guides. 


As arule, 
in Ceylon, Cacao planters have their individual 
methods of selection by colour, shape, size or other 
character. Thus, one man chooses the biggest pods, 
another the longest which have a knobby fruit 
wall, another those of a certain shade of colour. 

In order to test the value of characters such as 
these, [ have begun to measure and weigh a series of 
pods of different varieties, grown under varying 
conditions, and so far as my experiments have 
gone (only to the examination of some two or three 
hundred), the characters of size and weight of the 
fruit do not afford any criterion of the weight of 
contained seed, which is the only consideration to 
the planter growing Cacao for the market. 

The diagrams (pp. 656-657) are drawn to scale, 
and they show so far as they go that the size of 
the fruit is due chiefly to the thickness of the fruit 
wall and gives no clue to the number or weight of 
the seeds in the pod, 
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The investigation of these and other pods points 
to the uselessness of any selection of pods for seed 


by external appearance. A more hopeful method 


and one calculated to improve the Cacao plant, is 
the selection of seed from parents possessing marked 
advantages over their fellows, such as abnormally ' 
large and regular production of fruit, i.¢., large 
number of pods on the tree or large number of 
heavy seeds in the pod, hardiness against vary- 
ing conditions, production of fruit at a suitable 


dry season of the year, quickness in growing to 
maturity and the fruit-producing period, These 
and similar advantageous qualities in parents 
should by selection be perpetuated as far as possible, 

When a larger number of records of these 
measurements and weights of the fruit of Cacao 
have been collected, more definite knowledge will 
be gained as to methods of selection by fruit 
characters. The diagrams, however, of these 
twenty fruits will perhaps induce planters to make 
such observations, and so gain imformation 4s to the 
nature of the Cacao pod which would give the best 
return to the cultivator and the least waste, so that 
selection should be carried on in the right direc- 
tion. The waste material in pods 2 and 7 is in the 
proportion of 13 to 1, whereas in 1, 3 and 4 it is 
less than 4 tol. The magnificent proportions of 
pods like these two (2 and 7) must be considered 
in the calm light of the commercial value of the 
seeds which at once brings them on a_ level ° 
with pods of an average or even diminutive size, 
and the tree in producing the latter is not using 
its forces to form so much material which brings 
no monetary return, 
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15” by 10” 


Seeds 32 
unop. pod 439 gr. 


143” by 104” 


98°5 gr. 


Seeds 30 


upop. pod 410°5 gr. 
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9 
“ 


28” by 14” 


153” by 93” 
143” by 92” 


124” by 92” 


119 gr. 111 gr. 110°5 gr. 110 gr. 


Seeds 44 Seeds 37 Seeds 32 Seeds 31 
unop. pod 1665 gr. unop. pod 357 gr. unop. pod 392 gr. unop. pod 397-5 gr, 
7 


26” by 13” 


10 


16” by 14 
144” by 113” 
14” by 10” 


98 gr. 95°0 gr. 95°0 gr. 78:0 gr. 


Seeds 36 Seeds 31 Seeds 27 Seeds 37 
unop. pod 1462 gr, unop. pod 447°5 gr, unop. pod 526 gr. unop. pod 3945 gr. 
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15” by 103” 


143” by 93” 


142” by 103” 144” by 11” 


134” by 10}” 


——— 
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73°D gy. 71 gr. 70°5 gr. 69°5 gr. 69°0 gr. 
Seeds 31 Seeds 36 Seeds 24 Seeeds 23 Seeds 24 


unop. pod 325 gr. unop. pod 342°5 gr. unop. pod 379°5 gr. unop. pod 3990 gr. —_unop. pod 390°0 gr. 


19 
18 
154” by 92” ethaes aunt 20 
Be ue oir 14” by 113” 
13” by 94” 
11” by 8” 


63°5 gr. 63°5 gr. 60°5 gr. 54°5 gr. 32°7 gre 


Seecs 22 Seeds 18 Seeds 16 Seeds 19 
unop. pod 349°0 gr. unop, pod 3565 gr. unop. pod 318 gr, 


Seeds 12 
unop. pod 370°5 gr. unep. pod 199-0 gr. 


The figures in the unshaded part of the diagrams are the two perimeters, z.e., measurement round 
lengthways and circumference at the thickest part, in inches. The figures under the shaded part are the 


weights in grammes of the seeds in the pod. The total weight of unvpened pod and number 
of seeds are given below each figure. 
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The 


local 


‘¢ Times ” 


THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST. 
TEA SALES {N COLOMBO LAST YEAR. 


has 


been compiling 


the estate and total averages for last year’s 


Colombo Sales. 


On the whole, the result is 


encouraging for supporters of the Colombo 
Sales, and we trust the cay is not far distant 
when through the abolition of the absurdly 
anomalous import duty (accompanied by 
expert Customs inspection) the business and 
importance of the local Sales may increase, 
of more buyers to 
what ought to be one of the greatest tea 


leading to the arrival 


markets in the world. 


the results :— 


ANNUAL TOTAL AND AVERAGE. 
lbs. 


1891 .. 


9,578,611 
1892 .. 11,578,869 


1893 ... 14,365,017 .. 


1894 .. 15,723,020 
1895 .. 19,668,116 


High Forest 
Monukswood 
Palmerston 
Devonford 
Sutton 
Glassaugh 
St. John’s 
Naseby 
Mocha 
Warleigh 
Summer Hill 
New Galway 
Agra Elbedde 
Tymawr 
Agra Ouvah 
Hrroll «ood 
Gonapatiya 
Dunbar 
Avoca 

Ireby 
Stafford 
Tona 
Strathspey 
Ovoca 
Glasgow 
Kenmare 
Hatton 
Middleton 
Cleveland 
Roeberry 
Fetteresso 
Mt. Everest 
Wallaha 
Bunyan 
Eton 
Lynsted 


Haputalewelle 


Dambagas- 
talawa 
Adisham 
Cullen 
Stamford Hill 
Forest Creek 
Warwick 
Carfax 
Marigold 
Svenagolla 
Clarendon 
Annandale 
Fairlawn 
Harrow 
Nahavilla 


lbs. 
278,000 
173,600 
92,000 
67,000 
43,500 
203,000 
136,500 
108,000 
177,000 
21,500 
188,800 
17,000 
97,000 
170,000 
373,000 
86,000 
160,600 
95,400 
62,000 
99,000 
35,000 
104,000 
53,000 
62,000 
380,000 
23,000 
91,800 
102,000 
62,000 
212,000 
17,000 
113,800 
73,000 
10,000 
24,000 
50,400 
12,000 


84,000 
45,000 
37,000 
105,000 
317,000 
51,500 
66,200 
138,000 
65,000 
32,000 
107,000 
79,000 
121,000 
136,000 


Meantime here are 


cts. lbs. cts. 
41 1896 ... 25,402,624 .. 41 
41 1897 ... 26,512,099 . 36% 
43 1898 .. 28,847,212 DD) 
43 1899 .. 32,472,010 ... 384 
47 1900 .. 38,442,926 ., 344 
HIGHEST ESTATE AVERAGES FOR 1900: ‘ 
cts. lbs. cts 
59 Gomalia 30,100 42 
55 Ardlaw & Wish- 
55 ford 174,000 42 
54 Bittacy 65,000 42 
53 Ben Nevis 53,000 42 
53 Queensland 130,000 42 
03 Rahatungoda 101500 42 
52 Osborne 56,500 42 
52 Drayton 89,000 41 
52 Killarney 108,000 41 
51 Glentilt 23,000 41 
50 Biroam 9,000 41 
49 Choisy 103,000 41 
48 Frogmore 24,300 41 
48 Harrington 116,300 41 
46 Lindupatna 58,000 41 
47 Blinkbonpie 86,000 41 
47 Columbia 85.500 40 
47 Troup 15,000 40 
47 Inverness 90,000 40 
47 Oakwell 17,000 40 
47 Passara Group 141,000 40 
46 St. Pauls’ 186,000 40 
45 Fairfield 66,000 40 
45 Doonhinde 47,000 40 
45 Anchor Mark 34,000 40 
45 Tonacombe 280,000 40 
45 Mansfield 109,000 40 
45 Templestowe 185,000 40 
45 Pendle 38,0°0 40 
44 Tyspane 40,000 40 
44 Rothes 25,000 39 
44 Kirrekelle 37,500 39 
44 Passara 40,000 39 
44 Marlborough 80,000 39 
44 Callander 71,800 39 
43 Non Pariel 22,600 39 
Castlereagh 213,000 39 
43 Ruanwella 123,700 39 
43 Maskeliya 141,000 39 
43 Gampaha 158,000 39 
43 Dunkeld 212,000 39 
43 Mandara 
43 Newara 59,700 39 
43 Mossend 25,000 39 
43 Lameliere 112,000 39 
43 Rowley 66,900 38 
43 Erlsmeze 138 000 38 
43 Hornsey 156,500 38 
42 Rookwood 248,000 38 
42 Oonoogaloya 114,000 38 
42 Munukattia 85,600 38 
42 Aberdeen 137,000 388 


New Valley 


128,000 


lbs. 
Maha Uva 280,000 
Mt. Vernon 62,000 
Mousakella 95,000 


BandaraHliya 276,000 


Lyegrove 28,000 
Gangawatte 173,000 
Stockholm 19,000 
Bargany 50,700 
Beverley 16,200 
Corfu 58,000 
Ohiya 55,000 
Brownlow 306,000 
Yapame 37,000 
Walton 47,500 
Kelaneiya and 
Braemar 112,000 
Deaculla 138,500 
Kolapatna 34,0U0 
Whyddon 71,000 
Oakham 46,000 
Parsloes 100,600 


Galapitakanda 97,000 


Penrhos 202,000 
St. Heliers 95,600 
Ottery 159,000 
Gonavy 155,000 
Deyanilla 15,000 
Gingran Oya 39,500 
Nillomally 165,800 
Luuckyland 18,000 
Hopewell 69,000 
Loughton 55,000 
Kirklees 140,000 
Ingrogalla 77,000 
Battawatte 169,000 


Grange Garden 79,000 


Mahanilo 139,000 
Galella 100,000 
Deniyaya 141,000 
Great Valley 231,000 
Dickapittia 115,000 
Doragalla 210,500 
Elchico 60,000 
Agars Land 29,000 
Glengariffe 135,000 
Maldeniya 89,000 
Ferndale 115,000 
Nyanza 134,000 
Coreen 70.000 
Battalgalla 83,500 
Coslanda 67,000 
Theydon Bois 110,000 
Dammeria 254,000 
Rambodde 74,600 
Lonach 169,300 
Mora Ella 101,000 
Bidbury 20,500 
Patisgama 97,900 
Galloola 135,000 
Perth 120,000 
Little Valley 89,000 
Orpington 15,500 
Cotswold 45,000 
Attampettia 15,000 
Dalhousie 70,000 
Maragalla 39,300 
Agra Oya 108,000 
Telbedde 38,000 
Ouvahkellie 14.000 
Hayes 267,500 
Pallegodda 308,000 
Cooroondoo- F 

watte 90,000 
Old Madde- 

gamme 102,000 
Arapolakande 267,000 
Clyde 187,000 
Woodstock 12,200 


cts. 
38 
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lbs, cts. 
Kandaloya 156,500 34 
Kellebokke 43,000 34 
Wadhurst 16,000 34 
Oonankande 26,500 384 
Oonanagalla 27,000 34 
Weemalla 20.000 34 
Yakka 26,000 34 
Jak Tree Hill 37,700 34 
Gwernet 23.000 34 
Macaldenia 77,000 34 
Rickirton 20,500 34 
Digdola 76,000 33 
Meddakande 61,300 33 
Tembiligalla 115,000 33 
Yarrow 173,000 33 
Suduganga 57,000 33 
Theberton 41,700 33 
Ravana 54,000 33 
Ranasingha- 
patna 174,000 33 
Bollagalla 62,000 33 
Palawatte 11,000 33 
Waitalawa 103,000 33 
Dea Ella 73,000 33 
Kotagaloya 17,900 33 
Yahalatenne 22.000 383 
St. Johns Wood10,000 33 
Villehena 33,500 33 
Stisted 44,000 33 
Kincora 121,000 33 
Hopton 155,000 33 
Glendcen 131,000 33 
Malvern 91,000 33 
Massena 63,500 33 
Cairn Hill 29,500 33 
Thedden 79,500 33 
Tientsin 9,500 32 
Ksslande 72,000 82 
Aberfoyle 48,000 32 
Dryburgh 65,000 32 
Hangran Oya 152,000 32 
Glenalmond 21,000 32 
Monte Christo 46.000 382 
Matale 88.000 32 
Farnham 218,000 32 
Tavalamtenne 35,000 32 
New Rasagalla 60,900 32 
Morankande 70,000 32 
Sapitiyagoda 67,700 32 
Meddegodde 19,400 32 
St. Catherine 30,000 32 
Pine Hill 190,500 32 
Richmond Hiil 24,500 32 
Gampai 50,000 32 
Wahagapitiya 8,000 32 
Vogan 446,000 32 
Ella Oya 118,600 32 
Chesterford 334,000 32 
Glencorse 183,000 32 
Anningkanda 77.500 32 
Mapitigama 63,000 32 
Galphele 93,000 32 
Kvalgolla 46,000 32 
Panilkande 113,500 32 
St. Martin 24,000 32 
Raven Oya 12,800 32 
Murraythwaite 88,000 $82 
Morahela 151,500 32 
R ndura 190.000 32 
Hiralouvah 361,000 31 
Choughleigh 33,500 31 
Pindeniya 37.600 31 
Kelani 212,000 31 
Torwood 170,000 31 
Weyunga- 
watte 193.000 31 
Putupaula 191,000 31 
Trex 31 
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Ibs. 

Ganapalla 264,000 
Pitadeniya 22.000 
Harrisland 28,500 
Bloomfleld 63,600 
Gansarapolla 22,500 
Waratenne 63,700 
Arduthie 9,000 
Dalukoya 68.000 
Amblakande 56,000 
Ciaremont 33,600 
Kurunegalle 

Estate Co, 45,500 
Ravenscraig 82,800 
Galpottagama 17,000 
Hentleys 25,000 
Galkadua 59,500 
Talgaswella 197,600 
Bevey 12,000 
Neboda 191,600 
Raven Oya 15,£00 
Walpita 92,000 
Yataderia 58,000 
Raygam 250,000 
Siriniwasa 106,000 
Mel Villa 13,600 
Eadella 47,000 
St Edwards 16,300 
Elston 51,700 
Kuruwathai 21,300 
Bickley 68,000 
Shrubs Hill 212,000 
Freds Ruhe 134,000 
Gallawatte 136,000 
Holmsdale 35,000 
Yellangowry 22,700 
Sindumallay 49,000 


Mahapahagalla 18,000 


EKwhurst 18,700 
Kitulgalle 65,000 
Errachs 292,000 
Amblangoda 60,800 
K. P. W. 211,000 
Halwatura 198,000 
Kakiriskande 16,700 
Knavesmire 326,000 
Wewawatte 20,600 
Kotuagedere 101,000 
Lower Dikoya 43,000 


Maddagedera 103,000 


Horagoda 44,000 
Kosgama 34 000 
Wewatenne 40,000 
Forest Hill 52,000 


KeenagahaLlla 63,000 
Auburn 40,900 
Hapugastenne 84,700 


Tempo 80,000 
Weoya 191,000 
Yaha Ella 24,000 
Syston 44,000 
Woodthorpe 45,800 
Neuchatel 208,500 
Mahatenne 88°400 
Halgolla 105,000 
Ratwatte 73,000 
Handrokande 11.000 
Roseneath 72,000 
Harangalla 211,000 
Doocsevale 8,500 
Dikmukalana 62,000 
Ladysmith 176,000 
Havilland 51,000 
Narangoda 113,000 
Carney 53,000 
Warakamure 182.000 
Mary Hill 63,000 
Sirikandura 70,500 
Kalupahana 18,000 
Nugagalla 69,000 
Torrington 61,500 


est. 
Bal 
eal 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 


31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
bl 
3l 
31 
31 
3L 
bl 
31 
31 
31 
30 
30 
30 
30 
380 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
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Ibs. . cts. 

Nillicollay- 

watte 41,500 29 
Polgahakanda 104,000 29 
Silverton 55,000 29 
Lyndhurst 64,500 29 
Bodawa 13,600 29 
Ninfield 58,500 29 
Holton 60,000 29 
Beaumont 106.000 29 
Ascot 21,000 29 
Doranakande 169,000 29 
Yellatenne 10,000 29 
Clunes 200,000 29 
Weriatenne 21,000 29 
Nuawella 51,500 29 
Carendon 34,000 29 
Monrovia 149,000 29 
Hatdowa 90,000 29 
Kahatagalla 8.000 29 
Myraganga 266,000 29 
Gangwarily 69,000 29 
Wendtra 31,500 29 
Mousa Hliya 30,000 29 
Caledonia 11,500 29 
Eladuwa 37,000 29 
Moragalla 20,000 29 
Kanangama 97,000 29 
Sada Mulla 43,000 2 
Ingeriya 103.000 29 
Honiton 60.900 29 
Ferriby 116,000 29 
Ailandhu 25,000 29 
Labugama 66,009- 2 
Depedene 112,000 2 
Graceland 23,700 29 
Mahayaya 27,400 29 
Pannawatte 17,000 2 
Waragalande 22,000 29 
Mahalla 36,600 29 
Oakfield 25,000 29 
Udapolla 27,000 29 
Kitie 16,000 28 
Henhurst 46,000 28 
Mary Land 15,000 28 
Manickwate 52,000 28 
Karulugalla 67,000 28 
Hanagama 113,000 28 
Beausijour 36,000 28 
Salawe 75,000 28 
Paradise 43,600 28 
Welgampola 24,000 28 
Bellongalla 106,000 28 
Hila 227,000 28 
Geragama 233,000 28 
Ambragalla 225,000 28 
Galkanda 47,000 28 
BRokutua 8,500 28 
Yatiyana 30,000 28 
Polatagama 405,000 28 
Primrose Hill 33000 28 
Palm Garden 22500 28 
Pansalatenne 90/000 23 
Dooroomadelle 51,000 28 
Glenesk 41,000 28 
Bogahagoda- 

watte 42,000 28 
Wilpita 39,000 28 
Horagaskelle 8,600 28 
Charlie Hill 35,000 28 
Selvawatee 23,000 28 
Hapugas- 28 

mulle 49,000 23 
Killin 59.300 28 
Kadienlena 26,000 28 
New Angamana28,000 28 
Puspone 60:600 28 
Woodend 222.400 28 
Halbarawe 22,000 27 
Lunugalla 48,000 27 
Hanwela 27,500 27 
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Ibs. cts. lbs. cts, 

Poilakande 238,000 27 California 25,300 26 
Yspa 21,000 27 Ambalawa 57,700 26 
Neetiagoda 8,000 27 Halloowella 9,800 26 
Avisawella 912.000 27 Danawakande 9,400 26 
Oaklands 64,000 27 Bloom Park 19,000 2% 
Allagalla 16,800 27 Udabage 37,000 26 
Mawiliganga- Kosgahahena 31,300 25 
watte 187,000 Kosgalla 88,300 25 
St. Leonards 27 Maligatenne 62,000 925 
on Sea 52,900 27 Paragahakande 23,1°0 25 
T. Vila 50,800 27 Tiddydale 36,400 25 
Natuwakelle 38,000 27 Orange Field 26,800 25 
Yogama 18,000 27 Sangaly Toppe 8,000 25 
Vincit 63.500 27 Mossville 7,500 25 
Damblagolla 36,600 27 Dumbarton 16,690 25 
Elkaduwa 28,500 27 Uda 80.00) 24 
Riseland 15,000 27 Koladeniya 31,000 24 
Ketadola 31,000 27 Pituville 10,000 24 
Mousakanda 41,500 27 Bowhill 11,000 24 
Patulpana 17,000 27 Florida 25,000 24 
Citrus 95,100 27 Llukettia 20,000 24 
Labuduwa 11,000 27 Ossington 32,000 &4 
ittavolla 15,000 27 Attiville 67,000 23 
Mt. Clare 57,000 27 Ahamad 27,090 23 
Hurstpierpoint 11,000 26 Kerenvilla 18900 23 
Bope 12,000 26 Akkara Totum 9,700 33 
Uragalla 10,000 26 Dartry 16,800 23 
Mount Temple 36.500 26 Trewardene 10,800 22 
Mount Pleasant 5.500 26 Kananke 14,000 22 
Nakiadeniya 81,500 26 Mahaousa 38,000 21 
Kuralana 18,000 26 Dehiowita 26,000 20 


—_—_———_>—___—_- 
THE AGRIOULTURAL CHEMIST TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF MYSORE. 


The following are Extracts from the Report of the 
Agricultural Chemist to the Government of Mysore 
for the year 1899-1900 :— 


LABORATORY. 


As a Chemical Laboratory is a matter of prime im- 
portance to an Agricultural Chemist, several plans 
for such a laboratory were prepared by the Agricul- 
tural Chemists and State Geologist. The plan select- 
ed by the Government provides for the chemical 
work of the Geological Department being done iu 
the same building asthat containing the laboratories 
and office of the Department of Agriculture. In it 
the present “Geological Laboratory ” is included, 
The fixtures are being made similar to those of the 
laboratory of the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
Ganada, and will, it is hoped, prove as eminently 
satisfactory as those from which they were copied. 
Before building the necessary additions, the Depart- 
ment of Public Works are kindly undertaking to 
make all the changes requiredin the present build- 
ing to adapt it tothe new requirements. This wil 
give the Chemist some space in which he can begin 
analytical work before the entire building is com- 
pleted—a kindness for which he is very grateful 
to Government and their Department of Public 
Works. The chemical apparatus has been selected 
from various catalogues so as to get the best value. 
As always, a portion of it had to be made to order to 
meet special requirements or to embody improve- 
ments which appeared desirable. A large portion of 
it has arrived. 

SAMPLES. 


Chemical.—Twenty-five samples taken in connection 
with thestudy of various problems of general interest 
to coffee planters are awaiting analysis. In addition 
to these, ten miscellaneous samples have been received. 
To dispose of this work only will require at least 
three or four months, and numerous other samples 
are waiting to be sent as soon as there is some pros- 
pect of their being taken in hand. 

Mycological,—Eleven samples of plants affected with 
fungoid diseases were received and disposed of as 
circumstances permitted, All that could be done was 
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to recommend the application of Bordeaux mixture 
where practicable. 

Entomological.—Three parcels of larve of injurious 
insects were received during the year. For leaf- 
eating insects not protected by a covering, an appli- 
cation of Paris green cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended, provided care is taken not to poison domes- 
tic animals or men. Paris green is an arsenite of 
copper which has been iargely used as a pigment ; 
and isnow one of the most popular insecticides. It 
may be applied either asa spray when suspended in 
water (aboutone ounce toten gullons of water) or 
dusted on the plants in the dry condition when mixed 
with 100 times its weight of perfectly dry fine flour or 
better still ‘land plaster” (Gypsum) if it can be got, 
Since the close of tne year, several samples of injurious 
insects and plant diseases have been received. These 
made it necessary to visit several fields, and 
have led toa practical demonstration in applying 
Bordeaux mixture. Paris green could not, uufortun- 
ately, be obtained at the time. In the near future it 
may be necessary to write a bulletin on the subject. 
When sending insects it is absolutely necessary to 
provide them with some of the leaves of the plants 
on which they are feeding. 

Much more important thanthe correspondence, in 
the way of giving information, were the interviews 
inthe office; and more important still, the talks and 
lectures on the estates, the villages, or the fields and 
gardens visited when on tour. But of these no record 
ig kept. In response to an invitation from the Onited 
Planters’ Associution a general outline of plot ex- 
periments and some of the fundamental principles of 
manuring were discussed at their meeting held in 
Bangalore. 

TOURS, 

The three principal tours 
year were :— 

1. To Bidadi and Closepet, 
2. To Koppa. 
3. To Shimoga District and Mangalore, 

A tour to Koppa was undertaken in July to become 
personally acquainted with the effect of the very 
heavy rains which usually occur during that season 
of the year in the Malnad Districts. But owing to 
the practical failure of the monsoon, not even a 
moderately heavy shower of rain occurred during 
the stay of nearly two weeks, The time was occu 
pied in noting what could be seen of the diseases 
of coffee and arecanut. These diseases are of a 
fungoid nature. The condition of the moisture 
which largely influences the growth of the specific 
fungus, especially Koleroga, is doubtlessly one of 
the most important factors in the spread of the diseases 
mentioned. But as the vitality of the trees has 
doubtlessly something to do with resisting the attack 
of the disease, the task of finding a remedy is not 
absolutely hopeless. 

The coffee works at Mangalore were visited to see 
the last step of the preparation of coffee for the 
European market.—Planting Opinion. 


undertaken during the 


RICE CULTIVATION. 


(Prom a Correspondent. J 


Some weeks ago you published a letter from your 
South Mysore correspondent which contained, amongst 
other interesting details of planting news from that 
locality, an allusion to the fact that some Mysore 
planters are embarking in rice cultivation, in con: 
junction with that oftheir coffee estates. An agri- 
cultural undertaking of this description requires 
practical experience in order to insure its being pro- 
fitably conducted, and the following particulars may 
therefore prove useful to those who have not essayed 
the cultivation of paddy, or to such as_ have still 
something to learnon that subject, the more so, as 
with the acute crisis through which the coffee in- 
dustry is now passing, every estate proprietor will 
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hail with satisfaction any facilities for augmenting 
the revenue accruing from his holdings. There are 
probably many blocks held by planters which either 
include lands within their boundaries suited to the 
profitable growth of paddy, or which, from their 
close proximity tothe latter, can be conveniently 
taken upfrom Government, or from private land- 
lords, while the advantages of utilising such areas 
for raising an article of consumption available for 
the labour employed, both in the growth of the cereal 
itself and on that engaged on their estates, are so 
obvious, that it seems strange rice has not hitherto 
been more largely tried by European planters. 
There are two methods by which paddy can be 
successfully grown in the planting distric.s, namely, 
by indigenous, 7.c., local labour and by imported 
coolies, the former being preferable, as it is counti- 
nuously available, and better trainel1 tothis special 
work, The scale of remuneration ruling for local 
labour employed on wet lands usually consists of a 
daily payment in the form of doles of grain, a man 
receiving fora full day’s work approximately 4 lbs, 
of paddy, and a woman 3 lbs., while one anna in 
cash is disbursed weekly to such of the former as 
may have laboured for not less than five days in each 
week, and twice a year all hands are presented with 
a couple of coarse white cloths, on the anniversary 
of their two principal festivals, in April and August. 
Imported labour is, however, paid in specie at the 
rate of 4annas per man and2t annas per woman 
daily. It may be assumed that, on the average, 
the value of paddy in the planting districts does not 
exceed R2 per maund, of 82 lbs, and upon such 
hypothesis the rate of remuneration earned by im- 
ported labour israther more than twice as high as 
that paid to local coolies. When, therefore, framing 
an estimate of the necessary outlay incidental to a 
paddy cultivation, it will be fairest to strike an 
average, and charge the account with the labour at 
an all-round rate of 3 annas per diem. A forty- 
acre stretch of wet land sufficesto grow seedlings 
raised from 40 maundsof carefully winnowed seed 
grain, and aherdof 40 ploughing buffaloes are 
essential to work the block successfully. In addi- 
tion to the initial outlay connected with the first 
season’s cultivation, the cost of bunding the:land 
may have to be met. Good ploughing buffaloes are 
procurable at about R15 apiece, so that the outlay 
onthe latter, and on the seed grain, would amount 
to R680. If, however, the land taken up possesses 
the requisite bunds, from the last ryot’s occupancy 
no block disbursements on earth work is required, 
and as this is the rule on tracts thoroughly suited 
for growing rice, it seems scarcely necessary to 
allow for special expenditure under this head. The 
accruing manure from a herd of 40 buffaloes should 
suffice to liberally fertilise every pertion of the land 
at least once in two years, or to manure half the 
extent in each season, while the animals are utilised 
(1) for ploughing and harrowing, and (2) for threshing 
v.e., treading out the grain. : 
Irrespective of the block expenditure on seed grain 
and on buffaloes, as well as on a few ploughs and 
tools, a sum of about R750 would be required to 
cover the whole of the first season’s expenses, up to 
hulling the grain. while in the following year it would 
be unnecessary to incur any outlay under the three 
former headings. Paddy, on an average, takes about 
four months to mature, and on some lands, where 
special facilities for perennial irrigation are available 
two harvests can be raised annually; but as a ruie 
on hill tracts a single crop of grain is grown in 
each season. There are a ccuple of methods of 
cultivating paddy profitably (a) from seedlings, and 
(0) by sowing the seed broadcast; but the yield 
where the work is well done, is far more satisfactory 
from the former than the latter plan, and no weed- 
ing is required for seedling planted paddy lands, 
whereas on areas treated the other way weeds and 
grass cause some loss and troukle, As regards the 
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yields from paddy grown from seedling, or under 
the broadcast system, a crop of from 15 to 30 fold 
is obtained on liberally cultivated lands of the former, 
but rarely in excess of 15-fold from the latter. ‘Ihe 
following details of expenditure connected with cul- 
tivating a compact block of 40 azres of wet land 
are based on actual experience of such work, but 
the figures quoted as regards yield are slightly below 
what it has been found that fairly good land will 
bear in favourable and in bad seasons. Where the 
area treated is smaller, the outlay under all heads 
except that of supervision is necessarily minimised ;— 
Block Outlay. R. 
To cost of 40 ploughing buffaloes aH 600 
To cost of purchase of 40 maunds of 


seeds grain ae ate vee 80 
To cost of 12 ploughs and tools ee 30 , 
——— 710 
Revenue Outlay R. 
To herding 40 buffaloes Ab0 90 
To ploughing 40 acres of land 
each square, at least 6 times, 
before planting, as also cost 
of repairing bunds bo. PAD) 
Application of manure we 20 
Sowing seed in seed beds ... 40 
Reaping the grain OG see 40 
Threshing and winnowing .. 40 
Overseer’s salary As ar) AAO) 
Rent of land aS cee LOO 720 
R1,430 
Value of crop of 600 maunds 
of paddy, or 15 fold, at 
R2 oe 00 te 1,200 
Value of straw yielded .. 250 
R1,450 20 


Balance profit nee R1,450 

It will be observed that the first season’s operations 
show merely a nominal profit, because Block expenai- 
ture, amounting to R710, is added to current Revenue 
account ; but the former would not be required in 
the following year, and hence, the sum so shown 
would be approximately the net profit on the second 
season’s operations, if the grain is reserved and 
used as paddy, but a far more lucrative result can 
be obtained by allotting a moiety of the paddy crop 
in the husk for the second season’s contingencies, 
and by disposing of the other half asraw rice. The 
Bubjoined figures indicate how this scheme works 
out :— 
Cost of hulling 300 maunds of 

paddy at 3 as permaund .. R56-4-0 
Value of 7,200 measures of clean 

rice, accruing from 300 maunds 

paddy, refined, sold at the rate 

of 9 measures per rupee oe 
Net profit on bulling . -R744-12-0 


R800 


R800-0-0 

The foregoing calculations, which have been framed 
upon data actually acquired from experience, demon- 
strate what a highly profitable undertaking rice 
cultivation can be made when conducted on approved 
principles, as the value of the produce, that is of 
300 maunds paddy, and 7,200 measures clean rice, 
shows a large margin of profit over working ex- 


penditure, icrespective of the value of the straw itself. 
—Madras Mail. 


THE DATE PALM (PHC@NIX DACTY- 
LIFERA). 

Undoubtedly, next to the cocoanut palm, the 
date palm is of the most value to man. 

It is a beautiful and majestic tree, the stem forming 
a cylindrical column rising to a height of 50 or 60 
feet. From the summit of the trunk it throws out 
a crown of leaves which are equally graceful in their 
formation and in their arrangement, We, in Queens: 
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land, should ultilise this beautiful palm not only 
for garden ornamentation, but for its fruits. One 
reason that this palm has not been more largely 
planted is that it is dicecious, having the male 
flowers on one plant and the female or fruiting ones 
on another, One male plant will fertilise a number 
of female plants, but it does not appear that a 
male plant is absolutely necessary to induce a female 
plant to bear dates. It is probable that the seeds 
of the dates will, in such a case, not be fertile, but 
the tendency of the age is to produce fruit without 
seed. There are at the present time two date palms 
growing in Brisbane laden with fruit—one in the 
Botanic Gardens (an illustration of which is here 
given), and the other in the garden of the late Dr. 
J. Bancroft, in Ann street. The seeds of these 
palms may not be fertile, but that is of little 
moment—the fact remains that the date palm 
(Phenix dactylifera) will fruit in Queensland, and 
that freely. his palm shouldbelargely planted— 
jn suitable districts—around water boxes, where 
they wouldina few yearsform oases in tracts swept 
by hot winds, andin time they would become a real 
boon. They mightalsobe planted on the islands 
along the coast. Plants can be raised from the seed 
of imported dates, butitis some years before such 
plants fruit. Offshoots taken from fruiting plants 
are best tor planting, as these will fruit in about five 
years. A few years ago anumber of suckers were im- 
ported and distributed by the Acclimatisation Society. 
Some of these should now be fruiting, and from 
them offshoots could be obtained. 

There are several varieties of Phenix, all of which 
are called date palms, but which are useless, except 
for decorative purposes, so care should be tiken 
to obtain Phenix dactylifera, all other kinds being 
useless for fruit-bearing. 

In South Australia the planting of date palms has 
proved very successful. At Lake Harry (in the far 
north) the seedings are now from 3 to 5 feet high, 
and many plants of either sex have flowered, The 
Algerian palms have made great progress, and some 
are quite 10 feet high. There have also: deveioped 
numerous suckers, such as Mr, Pink describes as 
best ior transplanting. Good fruit has also been 
produced by several of the trees. The variety planted 
is the ‘‘Deglet Nour.” At Hergott Springs the fruit 
has ripened for eight seasons. Here, there are 277 
thriving palms. At Lake Harry there are 2,745, and 
at Oodnadatta 36. Our illustrations, for which we 
are indebted to the Conservator ef Forests of South 
Australia, give a good idea of the plantation Hergott, 
— Queensland Agricultural Journal, 


A NEW ASSAM TIMBER TREE. 
By D. PRAIN, I.M.S., F.L.S., &e. 


In October, 1886, Mr. Barker, of the Forest 

Deparment, called attention to the existence of a 
tree which he was unable to identify, occurring at 
the foot of the hills in the North Lakhimpur dis- 
trict and known to the Assamese as the ‘ Sia 
Nahor.” Hehad submitted specimens for identi- 
fication to the Forest School at Dehra Dun, but 
having received no definite reply he sent a flower- 
ing example to the Calcutta Herbarium. Mr, 
Barker’s specimen was not a very good one; it 
sutticed, however, to show that while ** Sia Nahor” 
belongs to the same natural order as the ‘* Nahor” 
proper (Guttifere), it is not like ‘ Nahor,” a 
Mesua but a Kayea, The specimen sent was, as 
a matter of fact, tentatively referred to Kayea 
floribunda, a not uncommon tree in the lower hill 
forests of Sikkim, Bhootan, Khasia! Cachar and 
Lushai, known in Cachar and Sylhet as ‘* Kurun ? 
(Wallich) or  Kurul” (G. Mann), The flowers 
of Mr. Barker’s specimen were, however, so much 
smaller than those of Kayea floribunda, that it was 
clear from the first that ‘* Sia Nahor” was at least 
a distinct variety of ‘* Kurul,” 
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Nothing further was heard at Calcutta of Sia 
Nahor for thirteen years when, in December, 
1899, Mr. Young, Deputy Conservator, sent a set 
of specimens, this time in fruit, for identification. 
Mr. Young writes as follows :—‘‘ The tree is to be 
found on the north bank only, and is most 
plentiful immediately under the hills in the 
North Lakhimpur sub-division. This fact probably 
accounts for its absence from Peal’s list of Assam 
Timber trees, as I understand his coilection was 
confined to the south bank of the Brahmaputra. 
‘The tree is large, with a straight bole 60 feet 
and more to the first brinches, bark grey, wood 
close-grained, hard and very heavy. It is said 
to be very good for structural purposes, but decays 
rapidly in contact with the soil.’ 3 bee: ; 
An examination of Mr. Young’s fruiting speci- 
mens wade it clear that the Sia Nahor was not 
Kayea fioribunda, but before preparing a formal 
description, fuller material was desirable. Mr. 
Young was accordingly asked to send flowering 
specimens to correspond with the fruiting ones 
already sent. With this request, Mr. Young very 
courteously complied in June, 1900. These plainly 
showed that in ‘* Sia Nabor” we have to deal with 
a, hitherto undescribed species of Kayca. To make 
this absolutely certain, the material now available 
was submitted to Sir George King, who has kindly 
compared the specimens with those in the collection 
at Kew and, in confirming the view that the species 
has not before been described, has kindly under- 
taken the joint responsibility as toits name. A 
formal description of the tree is given below. 
KaYEA ASSAMICA, King and Prain,—A. tall 
handsome glabrous tree, bark grey, wood hard, 
close-grained ; young branches pale, slender, 
cylindric. Leaves opposite, firmly coriaceous, 
entire, ovate lanceolate, base cuneate, apex shortly 
caudate-acuminate, nerves numerous, equal, 
slender, one-eighth of an inch apart, not prominent 
on either surface, upper surface somewhat shining, 
lower dull; length, 3°5—4:5 in. ; width, 1:35— 
1°75 in. ; petiole slender ‘4in. long. Mowers, in 
slender, terminal and axillary panicles, 3—6 in. 
long, branches of panicle short, slender glabrous, 
pedicels in flower very slender, ‘2 in. long, in fruit 
elongated and thickened, bracts and bracteoles at 
base of branchlets, and pedicels 2 opposite small 
caducous. Sepals 4, imbricate, outer pair orbicular 
15 in. long, much enlarged in fruit, inner wide 
spathulate, apex rounded. Petals 4, shorter than 
sepals, suborbicnlar, *l in. long, thin, white. 
Stamens many, filaments free, capillary, longer 
than sepals ; anthers globose. rut globose R 
covered by the thick accresc-nt calyx, tipped by 
the remains of the style, ‘85 in. across. Seed 
ry. 
Pane ; North Lakhimpur, near the foot of the 
hills, common, Barker! Young! hs 
The species is most nearly allied to Kayea 
floribunda which, however, differs markedly in its 
much longer leaves, narrower for their width, with 
fewer more arching nerves which are much more 
prominent beneath ; in its more copious racemes 
with larger flowers and in its much larger fruit 
which is 1°5 —1‘75 in. across.—Indian Forester. 
———$—<>——__—_ 
PLANTING NOTES: ne be, 
, Hemp.—Some thousands of Sisal hemp plants 
eee planted round the island of Sc, Helena, 
Queensland’s penal establishment. The suckers were 
put in about twelve months ago, and they now aver- 
age about 5 feet in height, each plant having from 
40 to 50 leaves from 4 to 5 feet in length, If any 
proot wore wanted of the adaptability of our climate 
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to this valuable plant, it is plainly furnished here; 
If the authorities of the island are provided with 
tacilities to clean the leaves and produce the fibre 
during the ensuing twelve months, there can no 
longer remain any doubt as to whether the crop 
would pay or not, especially if accurate records were 
kept of the actual amount of labour and time expen- 
ded from the cutting of the leaves to the baling of 
the cleaned fibre.—Quzensland Agricultural Journal. 
An Inco oF Ratn.—What does an inch of rain 
mean? Few persons havea definite idea. An acre, 
if calculated out, will prove to be 6,272,640 square 
inches. An inch deep of water on this acre will 
be as many cubic inches of water, which,at 231 to 
the gallon, is equal to 27,154 gallons. This immense 
quantity of water will weigh 228,190 lb. or 114 tons. 
One hundredth of an inch (‘01) alone is equal to over 
one ton of water to the acre, In forty-eight hours, 
during the month of January, 154 inches of rain 
fell at Geraldton. This was equal to 420,837 gallons 
per acre or 1,767 tons, or about one-seventh of the 
total quantity required to irrigate a crop of sugar- 
cane durirvg the growing season,—Zbid. 
CAPRIFICATION OF Fics.—The caprification or cross- 
pollenisation of figs is described in a recent number 
of the Californian Fruitgrower. The work in Smyrna 
is performed by women and children, who gather 
the profichi and suspend them in the branches of 
the Smyrna tree. In the Meander orchards it is 
customary to string the hard profichi on the ends 
of rushes, which are pushed horizontally through the 
sides of the fig; if the profichi are plentiful, two 
are strung on each end of the rush, which is then 
thrown up into the Smyrna tree and caught among 
the branches. The fig wasp, on emerging from the 
profichi, enters the figs nearest to hand, not discern- 
ing any external difference between the young Smyrna 
figs and the young mammoni, which it would enter 
if still in the caprifig tree. But, once inside, the 
fig wasp discovers that scmething is wrong, for, 
instead of finding short-styled male flowers in which 
it could lay its eggs, there are only female flowers 
with long styles, which are entirely unfitted to receive 
the eggs; the insect is unable to escape, and, in 
darting about in vain efforts to find some wale flowers, 
the pollen with which it was so freely dusted in 
emerging from the profichi is rubbed into the recep- 
tive stigmas of the female flowers, The little wasp 
finally dies in the fig without having been able to 
provide for the preduction of its kind, and, on cut- 
ting open a Smyrna fig shortly after caprification, 
one can usually find the deaa insect.—/bid. 
ConiFERS AS RaiN GauGEs,—According to a recent 
number of the Levue Horticole, M. Felix Sahut has 
lately communicated to the Congres des Sociéies 
Savantes observations respecting certain plants that 
act as registering rain gatges :—‘‘ Mention has already 
been made of the influence of certain more or less 
severe droughts in the French Mediterranean upon 
Pinus Laricio of Corsica. and Cephalonian Fir, 
The lengthening of the branches of these two species 
is always proportionate to the quantity of rain falling 
during those months of the year when it is most 
profitable tothem. Co-efficients have been established 
indicating what the degree is for each month of the 
year. These co-efficients enable the relationship that 
exists between the amount of rain tallen and the 
greater or less intensity of the vegetation which it 
has encouraged to be determined. It is shown that, 
under these conditions, it is possible to judge approxi- 
mately the quantity of rain which has fallen by 
measuring exactly the length of the leader, or of 
the branch produced yearly on these species of pine, 
and, if the estimate is not absolutely proportionate 
to the quantity of rain registered by the rain-gange, 
it closely approaches to it; and a still closer estimation 
may be made by taking into account the relative 
value of the results produced by rain in the several 
months of the year. It is, therefore, possible, to a 
certain extent, to use plants specially selected for 
ae purpose as actual registering rain-gauges,’— 
Vs i. 
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SOIL BACTERIA. 


(From Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales.) 
R. HeEtms, 


The discovery of the important part played by 
certain bacteria within the soil in converting nitro- 
genous substances into nitric acid, in which form 
plants assimilate one of their most important food- 
stuffs, has created a clearer conception of the pro- 
cesses by which such chemical changes are brought 
about. This, together with the discovery that 
certain plants by means of similar minute or- 
ganisms in their roots can utilise the nitrogen of 
the atmosphere, has opened out new vistas to 
scientific agriculture. 

Besides these oxidising organisms a number of 
others occur extensively, which act in the reverse 
manner by reducing nitric acid to ammonia, or even 
to nitrogen, and thereby play, on the whole, an 
even more important partin the economy of nature, 
although in many instances their action is the 
reverse of benefical to plant life. These are known as 
reducing or denitrifying organisms in contradistine- 
tion to the first-mentioned, which have been 
named, nitrifying bacteria. 

Anything we can do to increase the development 
of the nitrifying bacteria, or to design methods for 
checking the too rapid multiplication of the reduc- 
ing organisms, will, at the same time, be the means 
of increasing the fertility of the soil, improving 
those soils that are poor, and maintaining the pro- 
ductiveness of more fertile ones, since, of all the 
faetors on which the fruitfulness of land depends, 
the power of nitrification is undoubtedly the most 
important. 

Investigations with thisaim in view, carried on 
during late years in the greater number of coun- 
tries where agriculture is pursued according to ad- 
vanced principles and with modern appliances, 
have led to promising results, and these researches, 
together with the better understanding of the 
value of manures, are beginning to produce a re- 
volution inthe theory and practice of agronomy. 

Since the “functions of these organisms are con- 
siderably affected by their surroundings, and they 
behave differently in different soils and climates 
these differences may prove to bevery pronounced 
in Australia where both soil and climate are so 
extremely variable and peculiar. It is therefore 
not possible to accept as conclusive the results 
obtained by investigators in other countries, and it 
becomes necessary to study their behaviour under 
local conditions, 

Before further discussing the different groups of 
soil bacteria and dwelling upon their characteris- 
tics, it is desirable to sketch the history of their 
discovery in an epitomised form, and to present 
the results hitherto obtaied by different investiga- 
tors. 

HistoRIcau, 


As far back as 1862, Pasteur surmised that nitri- 
fication in soil was due to micro-organisms, Up to 
his epoch-making investigations, fermentations were 
considered to be the result of purely chemical re- 
action, and it was but natural that, after proving 
the important part played by the yeast organisms, 
he should go so far as to consider other pheiio- 
mena involving complex chemical changes as beiug 
connected with similar microbes. 

Schloessing and Muntz proved in 1878 that the 
action of :ntinute organisms caused nitrification, or 
the transformation of ammonium salts into nit- 
rates by oxidation. This fact was confirmed by 
Warrington in the same year. A definite know- 
ledge of the specific organisms produciug the alter- 
ation of nitrous compounds were, however, not 
obtained. 

Herseys was the first who, in 1886, applied the 
modern methods of bacteriological research to this 
subject, He claims to have obtained positive results. 

84 
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By means of elaborate investigations on a large 
number of bacteria obtained from soi], water, and 
air he managed to produce pure cultures. Among 
them he credited four distinct bacilli with nitrifying 
power. 

Frank soon after made lengthy investigvtions on 
bacteria insolated from several kinds of soil, and 
obtained entirely negative results. In consequence 
he disputed the vital process in connection with 
nitrification. 

This conclusion was rebutted by Plath and Banu- 
mann in 1887. 

Celli and Marino Zucco in the meantime had 
experimented with five micrococci isolated from the 
highly nitrated water of Rome, but did not 
succeed in proving that any of these were the 
specially-qualified nitrifying organisms. 

Warrington examined, in 1888,a large number of 
bacteria obtained from soil for their nitrifying power 
without arriving at the desired result; but wheu, 
instead ofhis pure cultures, he took ordinary soil 
for seeding his tood media with, he always succeeded 
in inducing nitrification, These researches led him 
to the conclusion that the specific organisms had 
yet to be found. 

Further, Percy Frankland and Grace Frankland 
have paid attention to this important question. 
Although they experimented with twelve different 
organisms isolated from soil, the result was in every 


case a negative one; but, as with Warrington, 
when using a little of the soil from which the 
organisms had been obtained, nitrification was 


readily excited in the culture fluids, 


As these many experiments of such able bacterio- 
logists failed to prove a definite nitrifying organism 
the result of Schloessing and Muntz were attacked 
anew, and it was again doubted whether organisms 
played any part at allin nitrification, 

At this stage the famous Winogradsky, of Zurich, 
took the question up, and by his masterly handling 
of the subject produced definite and important 
results, 


From the experience gained by experimenting 
with such a large number of different organisms 
during several years, and by the foremost 
bacteriologists, it had become apparent that those 
capable of introducing nitrification could not be 
numerous, and that probably only one or two might 
exclusively possess this characteristic. It had, 
moreover, become plain to him that the organism 
in question did not thrive on the ordinary nutrient 
media composed of organic substances in general 
use for the official cultivation of pathogenic and 
other microbes. Winogradsky very ingeniously took 
advantage of this peculiarity, By showing ordinary 
gelatine plates with cultures derived from various- 
soil bacteria, he induced a vigorous’ growth of 
species that flourished in this medium, and then 
grafted in suitable fluids from the spots which 
showed ro development, Thus he succeeded in 
separating the nitrifying organisms. Further dis- 
cussion of the methods, of manipulation is need- 
less, but he ultimately proved a somewhat ovale 
shaped organism to be possessed of the characteris- 
tic power to nitrify ammonium salts, 

The puzzle was solved at last, and led to more 
definite studies being continued by Winogradsky 
and others. The technique of bacteriology had 
meanwhile been enriched by the clever invention 
of Kuhne, who provided a solid culture medium 
free from organic substances by gelatinising silica, 
This allowed of reliable work being done in a more 
rapid manner. 


Several species, or may-ba vavieties, of nitrate- 
producing organisms have been detected in soils 
from different parts of the globe, and it seems 
fairly certain that nitrifying organisms are univer- 
sally distributed and found in most soils, but are 
presont in greatest number in fertile areas, Less 


is known of the nitrate-forming organisms, and 
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it is surmised by some that these many possibly 
be a modified stage, so to say, of the former, 

From experiments made in laboratories it has 
been ascertained that in cultures seeded with soil 
the development of nitrites precedes that of 
nitrates, Thus ammonia is first converted into 
nitrous acid, and this latter into nitric acid. 

This has led to the conclusion that two physio- 
logically distinct organisms are required to accom-~ 
lish the transformation of ammonia into nitrates. 
Manoneadeie is of this opinion, and claims to have 
separated the nitrate-forming microbe. 

e has proposed for the group of nitrifying or- 
ganisms the name of nitrobacteria, giving the generic 
term Nitrosomonas to the nitrate-forming types, 
and Nitrobacter to those who transform nitrites into 
nitrates. 

Nrrrocren-Fixina BActTERIA. 


Besides the nitrifying bacteria which are able to 
transform ammonium salts found naturally in soil, 
or have been added thereto, into other nitrogenous 
compounds, a number of related organisms are met 
with in many fields which have the power of utilising 
the free nitrogen of the atmosphere and drawing from 

_this vast store of almost inert gas coasiderable 
qaantities for plant-food, These are the nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria. 

On the rootlets of many higher plants, more 
especially on those of the Leguminose, small nodules 
in varying numbers are found produced by and filled 
with bacteria. It is supposed that by the symbiosis 
(a living together) of these lowest forms of plant-life 
with the higher plants, the latter derive the nitro- 
genous food whichit is proved cannot have been 
derived from the soil, and therefore must have been 
obtained from the atmosphere. The process is not 
yet properly understood, but the general opinion 
tends towards the assumption that the bacteria fix 
the free nitrogen within the nodules and that the 
resulting nitrogenous compounds are assimilated by 
the host-plant. By some also it is thought that 
through the peculiar conditions of “ living together ” 
the plant is enabled to fix free nitrogen in its foliage. 

Whatever may be the correct theory, the effect 
of this remarkable inter-action between the lower 
forms and the higher plants is very striking and 
very variablein extent. Hven amongst;the Leguminosae, 
the plants deriving the greatest advantage from 
this phenomenon, extremes are met with; some 
deriving apparently but little benefit from it, whilst 
on the other hand many may very largely depend 
upon it. Amongst the Lupines, for instance, the 


yellow-flowering variety is able to entirely dispense 


with nitrogenous substances in the soil. 

Through the exhaustive investigations made first 
by Professors Hellriegel and Willsarth; and later by 
Lawest, Gilbert, and others, on nearly all the 
cultivated leguminous plants, no doubt has been 
left that the nodules found on the roots are formed 
through bacteria, and that these are able to fix free 
nitrogen for the use of the plant they attach them- 
selves to; Until Hellriegel proved thatthe presence 
of bacteria is necessary to enable plants to utilise 
the nitrogen of tne atmosphere, aud that, for this 
reason, Leguminosae may almost entirely dispense 
with nitrogenous manuring of the soil they grow 
upon, and in many instances even enrich the land 
with nitrogen, these observed facts were not properly 
understood. 

It is well-known in practice that clover and lucerne 
would grow vigorously for a period of years without 
being manured, and when flagging could often be 
invigorated by a dressing with gypsum. This tends 
to prove that these crops did not sicken for the 
want of nitrogenous food, but on account of other 
elements becoming exhausted or unobtainable for 
some reason from the soil. ‘ 

A palpable proof that the help of bacteria 
is almost absolutely necessary to enable plants to 
gasimilate atmospheric nitrogen is afforded by the 
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fact that seedlings, say, of peas, will not thrive 
unless the soil contains at least some traces of 
nitrogenous compounds; but as soon as they have 
made a start and have sent out rootlets upon which 
the bacteria can form colonies, they prosper inde- 
pendently of the presence of this food in the soil, 

During the experiments carried on in several 
German agricultural establishments it was discovered 
that every species of legumes was associated with a 
specially sympathetic bicterium which would not 
perform the office of fixing nitrogen for other 
species. Based upon the acquisition of this kuow- 
ledge, Professor Nobbe, of harand, in Saxony, is 
now preparing a number of pure cultures of these 
specific bacteria for the purpose of sowing them 
together with their respective culture plants. These 
cultures are placed on the market under the name 
of Nitragen, and for some time have been under- 
going and still undergo practical tests regarding 
the efficacy of promoting the growth of plants. 

It has not been definitely acertaincd how long 
these artificial cultures can retain their vitality 
unimpaired ;and, besides, in some instances, ad- 
verse seasons have prevented a definite judgment 
being arrived at as yet, whether the results ob- 
tained iu trial plots can be maintained on a larger 
scale in the field. Considerable attention is being 
paid to this question at the agricultural stations iu 
Germany as well as in the United States and else- 
where, 

THE DE-NITRIFYING BacTERIA. 


In addition to the organisms hitherto referred 
to, all of which are pre-eminently friendly to plant- 
life, and thus indirectly to man, there are a host 
of other bacteria met with in soil and water which 
play an important part in connection with agricul- 
ture. 

Their action is to reduce the compound organic 
substances into less complex combinations, or into 
simple elements, and in this manner make them 
again available for plants to which otherwise they 
would be lo3t, as these can utilise nothing but 
elements or simple compounds for their nutrition. 

It is manifest that, were it not for the decompo- 
sition of the many complex substances taken from 
the earth inthe shapeof plants and animals, after 
these have changed fromthe active state called 
life to that of inactivity or death,and by this pro- 
cess are redissolved periodically, these substances 
would be entirely lost to succeeding generations of 
plants and animals, and this constant drain from 
the resources now found on the surface of the globe 
would ultimately exhaust their supply and make 
life impossible. 

That putrefaction and other processes of decom- ° 
positions are produced by bacteria was suspected 
for aconsiderable time, but it was not definitely 
proved till 1875 by Menzel, and subsequently 
verified by others, The action of these organisms 
is so variable that in the decomposition of any 
given substance probably a dozen species participate. 

From this indisputable achievement of scientific 
research it will be seen that it is in the first 
instance entirely due tothe activity of the minutest 
organisms that what is of earth goes back to it 
again by the dissolution into simpler substances 
of the complex and intricate combinations. Chemi- 
cal action, no doubt, has also much to do with 
the redissolution ; but it is now accepted that this 
activity in the generality of instances is secondary 
to the bacterial, and takes place after these have 
broken up the compounds. = 

Without the one process the othe: would not 
take place, and from this it is evident that micro- 
organisms are more closzly connected with the 
productiveness of the soil than was dreamt of less 
than thirty years ago, andthat not only in medicine 
and industrial pursuits, but;ulso from an agronomic 
point of view, bacteriology is becoming daily of 
greater importance. : 
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The organisms intimately connected with the 
fertility of the soil may conveniently be divided 
into two groups, namely, assimilating and destructive 
bacteria. 

Under the first group we would classify the nit- 
yifying and the nitrogen-fixing bacteria; and in the 
second all species which cause putrefaction and 
decomposition may be included. 

The first group, as previously stated, includes 
nothing but beneficial species which are occupied 
either in building up nitrogenous compounds in 
the soil—the nitrifying species—or in fixing nitrogen 
from the atmosphere—the nitrogen-fixing bacteria— 
the latter of which, besides assisting plants to use 
aus element, frequently also enrich the soil it- 
self. 

Important as isthe numerous second group on 
account ofthe reducing power of its species, it in- 
cludes several that act disadvantageously in regard 
to agriculture, 

These objectionable species are the de-nitrifying 
organisms. By denitrification is understood the 
deoxidation nitrates and nitrites, which in each 
case involves a loss by either nitrogen or ammonia 
being given off. ‘Vheir activity is perceptible by 
the pungent smell of ammonia rising from fresh 
stable manure, particularly from that of horses. 
Nitrogen being odourless, its loss cannot be per- 
ceived by the senses;it nevertheless takes place to 
some extent during every process of decomposition 
where nitrogenous compounds are present. 

Tue Arms or Sort BAcTERIOLOGY. 

It now remains to indicate the aims of Bacterio- 
logy in connection with agriculture. These are 
shortly as follows;— 

1 Toencourage a definite multiplication of the 
nitrifying organisms found already in the fields, 
by adding substances that will enable them to 
retain their vitality and vigour after their activity 
ceases for the want of nitrogenous material; and 
in case of their absence from a soil to transplant 
them thereto, if this can conveniently be done, by 
adding soil impregnated with the desired bacteria, 

2. Losecure by the growth of plants favourable 
to nitrogen-fixing organisms an enrichment of the 
soil by nitrogenous compounds; and 

3. To counteract the sudden and excessive deve- 
lopment of the denitrifying organisms, in order to 
prevent loss of fertilising substances by means of 

‘these later.—Journal of the Department of <Agricul- 
ture of Western Australia. 
— 


ORANGE CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 


With tea inits present parlous state, it behoves 
us to look about for some other product to assist 
the struggling planter andto help him to eke out 
the lean years. I have seen several references to 
orange growing in your columns, but do not think 
the importance of this culture has been sufficiently 
urged, Lamof opinion that orange growing, and 
the growing of citrus fruits generally, will in many 
cases not only materially assist many estates suffer- 
ing from a depressed tea market, but, in suitable: 
locations, lead to the up-rooting of tea to give place 
to a product infinitely more profitable. 

I have found, in course of conversation with 
planters and others in Ceylon, that they had not 
seriously looked on orange growing as an industry. 
Forthe information ofall such I may quote from 
the Californian State Board of Trade returns for 
1898, which givesthe value ofa year’s shipment of 
oranges and lernons out of that State as $7,226,356, 
or equivalent to R22,000,000. This is from one State 
alone, and is exclusive of the consumption of the 
local pupulation numbering a million anda quarter, 

The annual importation of oranges into the Uuited 
Kingdom exceeds 2/0,000,000, and this does not include 
any ofthe Californian crop already referred to, 
which gets no further than the Northern States. 
Two hundred million oranges seems a large numbers 
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but it is not six oranges per annum per _ head of 
the population, a consumption.which cannot be re- 
garded asexcessive, It hasalso to be remembered 
that in the event of importations being made into 
the United Kingdom from Ceylon, they would not 
come into competition with the present imports, as 
the Ceylon crop would strike the market when it 
was bare of the fruit, viz., from May to September 
right through the heat of summer, and _ just 
when this delicious thirst-quenching fruit would be 
most appreciated. Ona recent visit to the old coun- 
try I noted carefully the advent of the season’s supply. 
The first oranges to appear were from Jamaica, 
and came in atthe beginning of November, and sold 
at from 2d. to 3d. each, and these were followed at 
intervals up to January, by supplies from Sicily, 
Italy, &c., whenthey came inin large quantities, I 
was informed bya leading firm of London fruit- 
brokers that shipments received from May to October 
would undoubtedly command high prices. 

The Importations from Jamaica, which I have re- 
ferred to, are an example for Ceylon of a new industry, 
which dates its origin from the initiative action of 
Sir William Robinson, formerly Governor of that 
island, who in 1891 issued broadcast to the agricnul- 
tural population a printed message urging the wholes 
sale planting of crange trees, pointing out the large 
trade that lay at their hands, and offering prizes 
forthe best cultivated blocks under that frnit within 
a giventime. The result of these measures is a 
steadily-increasing trade with the mother-country, 
What Jamaica has done Ceylon can do. 

That the best varieties of the orange will thrive in 
many parts of the islandisnow known, as small ime 
portations of grafted trees of good sorts have been 
made during the past few years, and their success 
has been snch as tojustify their being planted on a 
commercial scale. 

Trees planted three years agohave already begun 
to bear, and it is here that the great advantage ig 
seen of planting grafted trees instead of seedlings, 
Not only can the variety and excellence of the fruit 
produced be calculated on with perfect accuracy, if 
the young trees are procured from a reliable source, 
but, under proper cultivation and attention, the 
trees will begin to bear at from two to three years 
from planting, as compared with the eight or nine 
years one has to wait for fruit froma seedling tree 
in addition to which thereis the uncertainty as to 
whether the fruit, whenitdoes at last appear, will 
be an orange or a wortbless throw-back of the sweet 
lime persuasion, 

Wickson, the leading Californian authority on 
orange culture, states inhis official decription of the 
Washington navel orange, whichis recognised as the 
finest variety in the world (and of which there are q 
few hundred specimens doing well in the island, some 
having already fruited and been proved true to type) 
that it begins to bear as early as one year from the qraft, 

The results of the few instances of lemon planting 
in theisland have been even more satisfactory, if 
possible, than with the orange, by reason of the tree 
being naturally a morerapid grower. Trees planted 
three years ago are now bearing well in the Dikoya 
District. Lemons are alwaysin demand inthe Lone 
don market, and there are periodsof the year when 
high prices are realized for them. The tree is hardier 
than the orange, and as it apparently does not require 
such richness of soil and general favourableness of 
conditions to develop the acid which is the charm 
of the lemon, as it does for the production of the 
sugar which is essential toa good orange, the lemon 
might profitably be grown along with the orange 
up the inferior portions of a block, 

As regards the profitsto be made from orange and 
lemon culture, it would be easy to take the crop pro- 
duced bya given tree, multiply it by so many trees 
to the acre and calculate the value according to tha 
present market price. WereI to do that the result 
would be such asto make the mouths of manya 
truggling tea planter water with prospects of vichog 
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beyond the dreams of avarice. ‘This isa calculation, 
therefore, that I prefer not to make in these 
cclumus, but I may sags ine fee ees pene 

: re orange trees in Ceylon which produce 
ER aie not By hundreds, but by thousands per 
annum, that the usual number of trees to the acre 18 
from 100 to 150, and that decent oranges cannot be 
had in Colombo under five cents a piece! In av 
opinion it will be a good many years before the 
local demand for good oranges 1s satisfied, Assoon 
ag they are available, I predict that they will dis- 
place the present supply of worthless green and sour 
fruit which isa disgrace to the age of this colony. 
It is a matter for surprise that up to date so des 
has been done to introduce the first-class name 

varieties of the orange which are well-known in most 
if not all countries where citrus fruit can be grown. 
Here an orange is simply.an orange and nothing gore 
whereas there are about a dozen distinct name 

varieties, each with its own special characteristics 
by means of which identification can be made. 


ld urge the advisability of making experimen- 
nat Mengde of the orange and Jemon as far as 
possible all over the island, and especially at eleva- 

tions between 2,000 anc 5,000 feet, which so far seem 
to suit best the kinds that have been introduced. 
A variety which does well in the low country would 
be a boon to Ceylon, as suitable land in the shape 
of rich flats and easy slopes is more plentiful there 
than in the hill districts. Such a variety will no doubt 
be fixed upon before long, as plantings were made 
last year in different parts of the low country. At 
present all trees have to be imported, but with 
local nurseries and a few natives trained to graft and 
pud the seedling trees, a supply of plants could be 
produced at A slight cost as compared with the ex- 
pense of importing the trees, and there is a good 
opening for anyone who cares to take this nursery 
business up, although two years time would necessa- 
‘yvily elapse before any saleable stock would be avail- 
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RISK OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY OF 
JAVA. 

[ this headidg the Journal des Fabricants de 
Be te an ee of the extraordinary con- 
ditions of sugar production in Java, According to 
an official report, the production for the last three 
years has been as follows i— 


Factories in Production 
Year Operation in Tons. 
1896 aa 187 aes 534,390 
ai ont ee 188 oc 586,299 
1893 ace ase 188 ato 725,030 


J therefore, produces as much sugar as France 
ere than one-half the number of factories. — 

‘Nhe astonishing part, however, is in the yield 
obtained per acre. The figures are these :— 


Cane per hectare 


Year in kg. 

) oa ee 76,900 
1897 Be i A 85,400 
1898 5 98,700 


The yields of beets in Europe is about 25,000 to 
0.00) kg. per hectare on ab average. — 
3 A ieibe wong figures are astonishing, the follow- 
ing ave simply fabulous, They represent the sugar 
per hectaze in Java :— 


Sugar Extracts per 


Year hectare in kg. 
1896 Be i te 8,100 
1897 fp mA He 8,600 
1893 10,100 


Compare these figures of 8,000 to 10,000 kilogram- 
mes a: hectare to those of Germany, where they 
heve only 4,900 kg, 
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On the other hand, the yield in the factory went 
lower than Java. The amount of raw sugar extracted 
from the sugar cane by weight was as follows :-— 


Year Field in per cent 
1896 “> 10°55 
1897 A 10°06 
1898 10°21 


The factories which obtained more than 40,000 kg. 
of sugar per hectare were only 11 in number in 
1896, in 1897 they numbered 30, and 1898 they had 
reached the number of 87. 

Die Deutche Zucierindustrie in connection 
with this subject: ‘This enormous superiority of 
the cane-sugar industry over the beet-sugar industry 
would increase still more if the bounty was taken 
off. The only possibility of keeping up the fight 
against so privileged a competitor rests in the value 
added bythe bounty to the products of the beet. 
If by the abolition of the bounty the cane-sugar 
and the beet-sugar industries were placed on an 
equal footing from the point of view of realicing on 
their products, the fate of the beet-sugar industry 
would be sealed. And in considering the foregoing 
results, one speedily acqnires the conviction that the 
progress of the colonial industry is far from having 
reacked its highest point, whereas one hardly per- 
ceives any noteworthy progress to be realised in 
agriculture and manufacturing in Hurope.”’ 

The French paper agrees with the idea that the 
development of agriculture and industry in certain 
countries affords grounds of apprehension for the 
beet-sugar industry of Europe, but it differs as to 
the future of the latter. It kelieves that under the 
stimulus of necessity it will make great progress 
and reduce the cost of production so materially 
thatit will have a long series of years of successful 
existence.—Plantcrs Monthly. 


says 


ADVENTURES WITA A BISON, 


I had often heard stories of people being charged 
by bison; butas so many men say it has never 
happened to them, andthat really the bison is a 
most harmless creature, I thought the stories were 
“yarns”; but now I am wiser, 

About a week ago, C. and I. started forth to try and 
slay abull, of which there are a goodly number in 
the forests which I have to look after. I had been 
after thema great many times, but had only been 
able to get one, rather a poor one. Well, the firat 
day, we came upto a herd, and after a lot of 
crawling (and this is not easy when you have to crawl 
with a double 8-bore, weighing 18lbs.) managed to 
see that there was agood bull in the herd. Here 
let me digress fora minute, to tell you that it is 
easy enough to shoot a bison, but to get a good 
bull out of a herd requires an awful lot of stalking 
‘as the confounded cows and young bulls always 
promenade about and offer such easy shots, at the 
same time getting right between youand the bull. 
Perhaps, he, being boss of the show, gives them in- 
structions to doit! Anyhow, itis very annoying of 
them, and inthis particular instance they carried 
out my lord’s orders to perfection, and €., whose 
shot it was, could not get more than a glimpse of 
him. After about half-an-hour’s waiting, during 
which the cows—who saw, or smelt, that something 
was wrong—kept walking about and snorting at us, 
‘there wasa loud snort and away they went. Well, 
I fear that 1 am not getting on very well with my 
yarn, but I am not used to‘ writing to the papers.” 
Suffice it to say that two people trudged most of 
that day without food or drink and never saw the 
bison again, But next day made up for the disape 
pointment of the first. 

We started off at some unearthly hour (about 3 a.m, 
I should think), and when we gotout to theswamp, 
which is a favourite feeding-ground both of bison 
and elephants, wecame onthe tracks of a solitary 
bull, It was my shot this tine, and after a very 


short track, one ofthe trusty jungle men sppotted - 
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master bison lying down about 5 yards off. I went 
up tothe place, but could see nothing, for those 
confounded Kurumbers (jungle-men) can see in the 
dark, and while I was “ fooling around,” up he got; 
I caught sight of agreat black mountain rushing 
away acros my front; he was so near (about 6 
yards) that I could not resist the temptation, and 
let drive. Snap-shooting, when you have the above- 
named 8-bore, loaded with 12 drams of powder, is 
foolishness, but by a lucky chance I hit the beast 
and knocked him over. Ina minute he got upand 
went off. Wewaiteda bit togive him time to die 
as the track was covered with blood on both sides 
which made us think he was very badiy hit, and 
then we cautiously went after him, mounted on 
my shikar elephant, Lin front and C. behind. After 
about half-a-mile we came toaplace where he had 
lain down, so making the Kurumbers walk behind 
the elephant we went on. [ suddenly caught sight 
of an ear moving behind a bush about 20 yards in 
front, and told the mahout to stop the elephant, as 
I wanted to put ina shot where I calculated his 
shoulder to be. One can’t talk out loud to the 
elephant on these occasions, so the mahout touched him 
on the head. The idiot of an elephant (and really wasn’t 
he an idiot not to see the bison, ifI could see it ?) 
stopped and, imagining, I suppose, that we wanted to 
get off, promptly sat down. This proceeding was a 
bit too much for our friend, the bison, who came 
charging out like an express train straight for us. 
You bet, the elephant got up sharp enough, andas 
soon as this operation was finished, I let drive as 
best I could. No effect; the bison came on and 
went full tilt into the elephant’s forehead; what 
with the smoke andthe elephant’s swaying up and 
down, I could not see to shoot again at once: The 
bison naturally recoiled somewhat (most people 
would if they had charged an elephant), but he was 
not going to be put off, and promptly closed again. 
This time I was able to lean over the elephant's 
head, and pour the contents of the second barrel 
into the broad back of the bull. He _ subsided 
gracefully, and then (and thank goodness it wasn’t 
sooner) the elephant turned tail, and bolted. It 
was a nasty place with a lot of dead bamboos sticking 
up, and one ofthese caught C. in the back and 
knocked him off, rifle) hat and all, I was too much 
occupied with looking out for bamboos and trees, 
to pay much attention toC. but I knew he must 
have fallen rather nearer to the bull than was 
nice. Well, we managed to stop the elephant, and 
I ran back (nothing would induce the elephant to 
go back) expecting to find the bull executing a 
war-dance onthe the top of C., but luckily I found 
him and the Kurumbers all safeand sound. What 
was to be done now? That was rather a ticklish 
question. We could hear the bull lying groaning 
where he had fallen, but I confess we both decid- 
edly considered discretion the better part, as the 
beast was lying inthe middle of a lot of fallen 
bamboos and long grass, and if he had tackled us 
at close quarters—well, we might be there now, 
However, hegot up and moved slowly off. We fol- 
lowed ata respectful distance, and though I saw him 
again I could not get ina shot, and as it was get- 
ting pretty late, we decided to leave him to himself 
for the uight. Next day, as we thoughthe must be 
dead, we sent the men to see, but far from being 
dead he charged them twice, they skipping up trees, 
Next day I came upto him, but he bolted before 
I got a shot, and it was only on the fourth day that 
I found him standing in some thick jungle, and 
was able to kill him. 
' Poor beast, he must have had a bad time of it 
for those four days, He had eaten nothing and must 
have beenin great pain, andI was really glad, both 
for his own sake and mine, that I managed to kill 
his, g 
. He wasavery big bull, standing 5 feet 11 inches 
at the shoulder (measure an ordinary English bull 
pnd see what that means), but he had not gota very 
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big head. His borns measured 36 inches across the 
sweep, and were 19 inches round atthe base. The 


points were very much worn; he had lost 3 teeth, 
and his hoofs were almost worn down to the bone, 


so he must have been a veteran, and no doubt a 
very grumpy old chap, too. 
Tamafraid I have spun this yarn out much 


longer than it ought to have been, and if it is very 
dry reading, well, youneed not publish it. 

Let me, however, give a small parting word of 
advice, and that is that anyone who is likely to 
get any bison shooting when he comes out here 
should not usea pop-gun. I believe if I had not had 
an 8-bore on this occasion, andthat loaded with 12 
drams of powder, I should not be inflicting this inter- 
minable yarn on the patience of your readers.— 
Indian Forester. 


> 


AMOUNT OF FARM AND GARDEN 
SEEDS REQUIRED PER ACRE. 


t may be of advantage to farmers who have 
oaly lately settled on the land and particularly to 
some who may have entered on the business for the 
first time in Queensland,to know how much seed 
to purchase for sowing or planting various crops, 
Although there are certain crops which may prac- 
tically be sown and raised all the year round in 
this favoured climate, yet the regular seasons for 
most creps are quite as clearly defined as they are 
in other colder or hotter countries, Some modifi- 
cation of the times for sowing and of the amount 
of seed to sow will have to be made in different 
parts of the colony, owing to the wide range of 
temperature and rainfall, aud to the variety of soils 
and their aspect. But as a general rule, the follow- 
ing will be found fairly correct, the quantities in 
all cases being per acre:—Barley, broadcast, 1 to 14 
bushels; drilled, 3 bushel, Beans (broad), drilled, 14 
bushels ; (French), 15 bushels; (horse), 2 bushels. 
Beet (Grilled), 51b. Buckwheat, broadcast, 1 to 2 
bushels, Cabbage (field), in seed beds, 2 1b. Carrots, 
drilled, 5to7 lb, Clover, broadcast, 12 to 20 lb, 
Grasses, prairie | bushel: Italian rye,4 bushels, 


perennial rye, 2bushels; rib, % bushel; couch 4 
bushel; permanent mixed pasture, 3 bushels; 
imphee, 201b.;khol-rabi, drilled, 24 lb. Lucerne 
broadcast, 201b.; drilled;10 lb. Maize, broadcast, 


3 bushels; drilled, 4 bushel. Mangolds, drilled 5 to 
6 lb. Millet, broadcast, 1 bushel. Oats, broadcast, 
2 bushels, Onions, broadcast, 5 Ib.; drilled for seta 
20 lb, Panicum, broadeast, 201b. Parsunips, drilled 
8 to 10 lb. Peas, broadcast, 35 bushels; drilled, 2 
bushels. Potatoes, 14cwt. of cut setts;if planted 
with the American potato planter, 10 cwt. Rye 
for grain, broadcast, # bushel. If for saddlers’ 
use, 1, bushels. Sorghum for grain in drills 10 Ib., 
broadcast for green fodder 20 Ib. Swedes, 3 lb. to 4 
lb. Turnips, globe and yellow, drilled, 2 lb. Vetches 
broadcast, 3 bushels. Wheat, broadcast, 1 to 14 
bushels.; drilled, 4 bushel. Paddy (rice), 30 to 40 lb. 
Cow Peas, 8lb. Jerusalem artichoke, 3 to 4 cwt. 

The weights per bushel of the principal farm seeda 
enumerated above are:— 

Barley, 50 1b; beans, 60 1b ; buckwheat, 50 lb ; couch, 
grass, 40 lb ; cocksfoot,20 lb,; clover,60 1b; flax, 60 1b; 
grasses (mixed); 20 lb.3 oats, 40 1b.; imphee; 
401b; prairie grass, 20 lb ; perennial rye grass, 20 Ib; 
peas, 601b; rye 601b; rib grass, 60 lb ; sorghum, 40 1b; 
lucerne ; panicum, 601b; maize, 56 1b ; wheat, 601b.— 
Queensland Agricultural Journal. 


—————————— 


THE NAGPUR EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
It is not stated with what object the Ceara rubber 


plants are being planted, but the experiment is likely 
to suceed, as many he gathered from the following 


, 
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notes on the subject collected by Mr. Reuther; I.F:S., 
and roproduced below :— 


MANIHOT GLAZzIovil (Ceara). 

Climate.—Thrives under a very wide range of con- 
ditions. M Ceara, grows even in desert plains with 
rainfall under 50 inches, where the vegetation is 
scorched up during the greater part of the year, and 
thrives also on mountains up to 3,500 feet elevation, 
where therainfall reaches 100 inches and the night 
temperature falls even below60°. A rainfall of 60 
inches to 70 inches is ordinarily sufficient, but about 
100 inches suits the tree better. In Ceylon, thrives 
up to 3,000 feet elevation. : 

Soil.—M Ceara, thrives best in scanty soil among 
granite boulders; never in marshy soil. Though 
growing readily on hillsides in poor, rocky soil, un- 
suited to almost any agricultural crop, it thrives best 
where the groundis covered with shrubs. 

In Ceylon, grows on most barren soils. 

Characteristics.—A moderate-sized tree, with ereet 
stem 30 feet to 50 feet high and 23 to 53 feet girth (at 8 
feet from the ground). Rounded crown. : 

Hardy, adaptable, fast grower; not prone to insect 
or fungoid attack; requires little or no attention 
once established, 

Readily raised from seed ;can be propagated from 
cuttings as easily as willow. In every part of the 
world where it has been introduced, the seea produc- 
tion is abundant, and the seed may be gathered 
already at 3to 5 yearsof age. Large areas could 
therefore be planted in'short time: In Brazil the seed 
is universally sown directly in the plots which the 
trees are intended ultimately to occupy (just like 
teak seed in taungya plantations), and nurseries and 
transplanting are not required. 

ARTIFICIAL CULTIVATION. 

Spacing.—Recommended to be planted 
with judicious thinning to follow. 
Germination.—Seed-coat hard and thick; said to re- 
quire more than ayeartogerminate. But germination 
inducible within two or three weeks by rasping off with 
a file both edges at the radicular end (recognizable 
externally by the two-lobed caruncle). 

Development.—In Ceylon, attains in 25 years a 
height of 25 feet to 30 feet and girth of 1 foot9 
inches at 3feetfrom the ground. Flowers at 18 
mouths of age. 

. Rubber.—Quality excellent: second only tothe best 
‘Para.’ Yield equal in quantity to that of ‘Para,’”’— 
-ndian Forester. 


thickly, 


.THE TAPIOCA PLANT. 


An interesting correspondence between Dr, 
Watt, the Reporter on Economic Products, the 
Secretary of State for India, and Mr. Robert 
Thomson, concerning the value of the tubers of 
the Cassava or Tapioca plant, as an alternative 
food-stuff in seasons of scarcity and famine, has 
been published as an ‘‘ Agricultural Ledger.” 
Mr. Thomson urges that the numerous varieties 
of the Cassava cultivated in Columbia should 
be introduced to India where, he declares, if 
widely distributed as a subsidiary crop to rice 
it would wardofffamine. The Columbian varieties 
of Cassava, he says, flourish with a total annual 
rainfall of from 14 to 16 inches, while the plant 
thrives admirably when droughts extend over 
six months at a time. It is thus pre-eminently 
a drought-resisting crop, while rice requires 
trom 50 to 60 inches of rain in a year. Some 
of the varieties grow in rich soil, and some in 
exhausted or impoverished soil ; and while certain 
varieties are cultivated on the hot plains others 
are grown at elevations up to 6,000 feet above 
sea level. Dr. Watt declared that he had little 
faith in the value of acclimatisation in the 
abstract, in the improvement of the resources of 
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‘yielded 9:4 lb,, there being 92 trees per acre on 
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a country, and he doubted whether one per cent of 
the experiments hitherto performed in India of 
that nature had proved of practical value. The 
development of the existing resources by selection 
was, he stated, infinitely more satisfactory. With 
that object in view, he was endeavouring to obtain 
information of the extent of the food supplies of 
India of the nature mentioned. Mr. Thomson 
replied that Cassava was chiefly known in India 
as a source of Tapioca, but the Columbian 
varieties had been cultivated in that country 
from time immemorial, and they were the result 
of slow and gradual selection. His experience 
ot tropical planting in regard to acclimatisation 
differed from that of Dr. Watt. To raise new 
varieties or races from the existing Indian varieties 
which are found only in restricted areas would, 
in Mr, Thomson’s opinion, take a long period 
of years, whereas a score of valuable new varieties i 
are immediately obtainable from Columbia. There 9g 
is every reason to believe, he observes, that these ¥ 
would readily accommodate themselves to a wide 
area of India. The last word so far, however, 
falls to Dr. Watt who, as the Editor of the 4 
“¢ Agricultural Leder,” remarks in a foot-note that 
it is probable that a few years would suffice to : 
reduce all the various forms to which Mr. Thomson 
alludes to two or three, and that these would 
not differ materially from the acclimatised varieties 
already met with in India.—TZhe Indian Agri- 
culturist. = 


IN ASSAM. 
By W. R. FISHER, B.A., I.F.S. 


I see, in the report on the caonthchouc planta- a. 
tions in Assam, a statement that the Bomani a 
Hill plantation yielded 9'5 lb. of clean rubber 
per acre, and that the Charduar plantation 


the Bomani Hill and 14 per acre on the Charduar. 
Mr. McKee remarks that this proves that a 
densely-planted area does not yield more rubber 
than one sparsely planted, while it must have 
cost more to plant out originally and to establish 
as a going concern. 

I chose the site for both these plantations in 
1873-74, and managed them for about two years. 
In the Charduar plantation, lines forty feet wide 
were cut one hundred feet apart in dense ever- — 
green forest, full of cane-brakes, large Ficus 
trees and other difficulties. Colonel Keating, the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, was struck with the 
waste of timber this involved and the great 
expense of clearing the line, and directed that 
an experimental plantation should be made on 
grass land near the Brahmaputra River. Mr. Mann, — 
the Conservator of Forests, considered that trees 
grown on grass land would not yield anything — 
like the same supply of caoutchouc, as trees grown 
in the humid air of the evergreen forest, and 
his opinion was based on the fact that some 
large trees that had been tapped in Tejpur yielded 
very little rubber. The plantation on grass land — 
at Bomani Hill was therefore limited toa small : 
experimental area. The expenditure on it, how- 
ever, was a mere fraction of the cost of t 
Charduar plantation, as far as I remember, ai 
it would be interesting if the Assam Forest ~ 
Department were to publish figures showing 
comparative cost of the two plantations per 
now that it has been proved that they retur 
equal yield per acre, 
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lf grass land plantations like that at Boniani 
Hill wili afford as good a yield as the forest land 
plantitions in Charduar, a great fulure may be 
predicted for rubber-planting in Assam, and there 
are, Or were in my time, enormous areas of waste 
grass land in that Province.—Indian Forester. 


——————->__——_ 
RICE AS A FOOD. 


Dr. John Haddon, M.D , writes to the Rangoon 
Gazette :— 


In coming to Rangoon, I noticed that there 
were two ways of boiling rice on board the ship. 
The rice for the passengers, boiled by a native 
cook, was put on with cold water, «nd poured 
as we pour potatoes. That for the lascars, also 
prepared by a native cook, was put into a 
measured quantity of water boiling very fast, 
and allowed to boil, until all the water was 
absorbed. It was not poured. Now some may 
not know that a large amount of the nutritive 
material of the rice goes into the water in which 
it is boiled; but that is a fact well-known to 
chemists. It is thus evident that pouring the 
rice we are lessening its food value. Some are 
inclined to regard rice as of comparatively Jittle 
value as a food, and it is not uncommon to 
hear Anglo-Indians saying that the natives, who 
live mostly upon rice, have to eat an enormuus 
quantity of it. If it be really necessary, in 
living upon rice, to eat a larger quantity than 
the stomach can accommodate with comfort, how 
careful should those who so live be not to deprive 
the rice of any of its nutritive material, since 
it is evident that ifacertain quantity of dry 
rice must be eaten to support life (according to 
the caleulation of physiological, chemists) those 
who pour their rice will not be so wel! ted, 
as those who do not pour it, if they both eat 
the same quantity of dry rice? And again, if 
the natives require to take an enormous quantity 
of rice, to live upon it alone, they will require 
to take more of that which has been poured, 
than of that which has not been poured and 
retains more of its nutritive value. Granting 
my premises then, the logical conclusion is that 
rice must not be poured and, from personal 
experience, I believe it is best to put the rice 
into the water when it is boiling tast, but I 
do not wish to say more about that at present. 

Perhaps the most important question with re- 
gard to rice, is as to its cleaning, or milling. 
We require, in a perfect food, a certain proportion 
of albuminoid, carbonaceous, and mineral material. 
Unless we have these in proper proportions, our 
health suffers, The albumenoids go to supply 
the waste of our tissues, caused by the vital 
processes, and the amount of muscular effort put 
forth in work. Jhe carbonaceous goes to supply 
us with energy. It is like the coal in the 
fire, the combustion of which heats the boiler, 
and makes the steam, which gives the engine 
all its power. Starch is one of the principal 
ingredients in our food for the supply of energy, 
and it exists in large quantity in all our cereals. 
The mineral material goes to the formation of 
bone, and supplies us with salts which are absolute- 
ly necessary for health. We are only just 
beginning to realise that it is the want of these 
mineral salts in animal food (its sin of omission, 
as it were) which helps to produce gout in its 
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protean forms, making such ravages, as it does, 
in those of sedentary habits, who indulge in the 
pleasures of the table. A London physician, 
who has been studying the question of diet, in 
relation to gout, is eudeavouring to obtain the 
ashes of vegetables which contain so largely what 
we may call these anti-gouty salts in such a 
form that it could be used instead of our ordin- 


ary table salt, but surely it would be wiser 
to eat such food as contains these salts. If we 
examine wheat, we find that these salts are 


contained in the brian, which is entirely removed 
from wheat by millers in making the fine white 
flour, and given to cattle. The bran, however, 
contains not only the salts, but a large pro- 
portion of albuminoid material, which we require 
to build up the waste of our tissues, Sueh 
knowledge has induced some doctors to recommend 
the used of bread made from whole wheat meal, 
and many who have found the benefit derived 
from eating such bread keep handmills in which 
they grind the wheat as got from the farmer, 
just as they require it, and they find the bread 
made from such freshly-ground meal much better 
than that from meal which they can buy, seeing 
that such meal does not keep well. Dr. Keith, 
who visited Rangoon two years ago, made some 
enquiries as to rice, which he put into an article 
in Chambers’ Journal. He states that so much 
as 16 per cent of what is called rice meal is 
taken from the rice, in the process of milling. 
An analysis of the rice meal made by Megsrs, 
Dunean and Flockhart, of Edinburgh proves 
that rice meal (which is sold for feeding cattle) 
contains 12} per cent of albuminvids, and 43 per 
cent of phosphoric acid, which, in union with 
lime, as phosphate of lime, makes up the greater 
part of the ash amounting to 7? per cent, Parkes 
gives 5 per cent as the proportion of albuminoids 
in white rice. Thus we learn that rice meal has 
more than double the amount of albuminoids that 
the best rice contains, and as it has in addition 
all the mineval salts, which we know to beso 
necessary for the system, it is evident that rice 
meal is a valuable food, and that in taking it 
off the rice we are making the same mistake, as 
we so long did in taking the bran off wheat 
and giving it to cattle. 

What then is the lesson we should learn from 
these facts? It isyery evident. Weshould leave 
as much as possible of what rice meal consists 
of on the rice, and use it in that state for human 
food. If we could keep it all, we would have 
instead of only 5 per cent of albuminoids, and no 
mineral salts, 173 per cent of albuminoids and 
plenty of the mineral salts, so that in that state 
rice alone would be an excellent food. The natives 
mix dal with their rice, and in doing so they do 
well, so long as they use white rice, since the 
dal is rich in albuminicnd material, bet if they 
used the brown rice they would not require any 
dal. This is a question which ought to interest 
all who have the welfare of the natives in this 
country at heart and the Government might do 
something to encourage the millers to turn out the 
rice with its invaluable nutritive material retained. 


If it will not keep long enough for exports ion 
all ground up, as we grind our wheat, wl: “we 


make whole wheat meal, it might be sent heme 
in the brown state, and ground in mills there, for 
home consumption. In that state it makes an 
excellent porridge, and might be used by our 
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peasantry instead of the oatmeal porridge upon 
which their foreteathers lived and whieh their 
degenerate children have almost entirely discardeil. 
How greatly such a change would increase the 
coasumption of rice ab home! I trust that these 
facts with regard to a food so wholesome and 
invigorating as rice may reach those interested 
in that industry, and that brown rice may be 
properly appreciated in the near future.—The 
Indian Agriculturist. 
11 Rast ele a3) 


FLOWERING OF THE BAMBOO IN THE C, P 
By A. SMYTHIES, B.A., LF.S. 


A somewhat remarkable event is taking place 
in the Chanda district of the Central Piovinces, 
and that is the flowering on a large scale of 
the ordinary bamboo (Dendrocalamus  strictus). 
The area over which the flowering extends is 
estimated at 1,200 square miles, aud in this area, 
although a few clumps here and there have es- 
caped, the phenomenon is universal. But the 
extraordiuary point about it is that clumps of 
all ages are flowering —not only mature clumps 
but quite slender seedlings of six or seven years’ 
growth, or even less. I send you some specimens 
to illustrate this; the rhizomes show that those 
clumps are quite young. Last year the droughts 
affected the bamboos in the Dhaba Raiage of 
this district, and the bamboo flowered over a 
small area, and produced akind of manna, 
which was deseribed in the Forester (Yol. XXVI., 
page 363). Mlany thousands of people were kept 
alive for some weeks on the sced. ‘This year 
the area is infinitely larger, and the whole 
population will, in course of time, flock to the 
forests to gather the seed. 

The consequences to the people in the vicinity 
of this flowering and subsequent death of the 
bamboo will be rather serious, as, for many years 
to come, they will not be able to find sufficient 
stores to satisfy the numerous wants of the 
agricultural population to the north and west of 
Chanda—at any rate, the price of bamboos will 
be very much higher. 

The Government revenue which now amounts 
to about R20,000 from this source will also suffer, 
as, when the dead bamboos have been utilized, 
there will be no more available for some 15 
years or so. It would be interesting to ascertain 
whether such a universal flowering of this 
particular species has been recorded belore. 
Needles to say, the oldest inhabitant has no 
recollection of such an event, and the flowering 
of the smallest clumps is believed to be unique. 

It is probable that in this district, at least, 
the bamboo does flower gregariously over fairly 
large areas, as three of the oldest inhabitants 
informed me that they had seen the bamboo 
flower twice: first, when they were about 10 years 
old. Their ages were probably quite 70. Hence 
it isnot unlikely that this bamboo flowers at in- 
tervals of about 30 years. 

(We would refer our readers to Volwme 
XXV. (1899) of the * Indian Forester,” pages 
1—25, and 305, 306.—Hon. Ed | 

1 5S RE eet ae 
PYTHON-BREEDING AT THE 
CALCUTTA ZOO. 


It is nob often that one has the opportnnity of 
seeing a pythoness hatching its eggs, and those 
who were lucky enough to visit the Zoologica 
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Gardens last May might have witnessed the 
unique sight. The eggs are about twice the size of 
duck’s eggs, and exhibit a leathery crumpled-up 
appearance, as if they were small bladders not 
properly distended with air, their colour, how- 
ever, isa dirty white, and their covering might 
be compared to the skin of a mushroom. The 
pythoness which appears to be aboutthirteen feet 
in length, and whose body in its thickest part 
must be nearly two feet in diameter, is nursing 
her eggsina curious manner. She has coiled 
herself up in a symmetrical heap till she resembles 
a basket of which the sidesand the lid ave her 
coils ; and within this arrangement she has piled 
up the eggs, which she is so assidnously hatch- 
lug. It will be interesting-to ,see the little py- 
thons when they maketheir entrance into the 
world, for to judge from the size of the eggs, 
they should be quite six inches in length. Lhe 
poor mother was so stared at by sight-seers that 
the authorities took pity upon her and covered 
up the glass face of the cage with a screen.— 
Statesmau. 


a _ 


TREE GROWTH ON IRON SOILS. 

In the course of examining a forest area for 
the purpose of marking off areas of approxi- 
mately equal capability, I had to walk over 
two large hills from 1,750 to 1,850 feet high. 
These hills are covered with dense spear grass 
about 3 feet high, among which are hidden 
Loulders of various sizes. There is scarcely a 
tree over an area of 100 to 150 acres, althouch 
an adjacent higher hill is well clothed. The 
very few trees that do exist are evidently not 
happy, and consist of dwarf, badly-grown in- 
dividuals of Anogeissus, Lagerstrwmia, Terminalia 
tomentosa, Schrebera, and Buchanania. The hills 
have often been burnt, but not more so than the 
adjacent stocked ones, On examination of the 
boulders I found that they were full_of an ore 
of iron, and would be interested to learn whether 
there are other cases which point to gvil so 
constituted being inimical to tree growth. Tron 
oc-urs in many parts of this district, but I 
have not observed it in such large qnantities 
elsewhere, nor any marked effect on the crop. 
Tron.—Indian Forester. 


== 


CHLOROSIS IN PLANTS.—Recent researches by 
Dr. Roux confirm thenotion that the yellow 
condition of the leaves known as chlorosis is due 
to some deficiency in the chemical constituents of 
the soil, The liquid absorbed by the roots has an 
excess of lime, and deficiency of potash and 
phosphorous. The consequence is a stoppage of 
the work done in the leaves, and of transpira- 
tion ending in the degeneration and death of the 
cells from starvation.—ibd. v 
_ CAPE FRUIT.—Since ourlast note on this sub- 
ject, two ships of the Union Castle line have 
arrived with consignments of some importance, 
the Tantallon Custle bringing 189 boxes of Plums, 
and 212 boxes of Peaches; and the Dunottar 
Castle with 280 boxes of Plums, 82) boxes of 
Peaches, and in 18 of Nectarines, from Cape 
Town. (Since the above was in type we are 
asked to note the arrival of the Briton at South- 
ampton with2,124 packages of Peaches; 98 of 
Plums ; 120 of Nectarines ; and 27 packages of 
Pines),—Jlbid, 
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THE PLUMBAGO MINING COMPANY. 


It is refreshing to note the manly enter- 
prising tone which distinguishes the pro- 
ceedings at this Company’s meeting re- 
ported on page 762. In the face of multiplied 
discouragements through unexpected obstacles 
to work, and repeated disappointments as to 
‘“‘ paying veins,” there is not a word of idle 
grumbling in the Directors’ Report nor the 
Chairman’s Speech, nor in .any of the 
speakers’ remarks. All are determined as 
plucky Englishmen to persevere and do the 
fullest justice to the ‘‘ Kingsbury” mine; 
and we sincerely trust that this Company 
may prove a very notable exception to the 
general rule in Ceylon, that Huropean capital- 
ists do not succeeed in the diggingfor plumba- 
go;and that worthy, experienced Capt. Tregay 
may have his faith in the mine amply 
justified ; while Directors and Shareholders 
may secure a full reward for their courage and 
persistency. 
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ARRIVAL OF TROUT OVA FOR THE C.E.C. 


FROM WALES. 


The N.L. ss. ‘ Prinz Regent Luitpold,” which 
arrived today from London, brought out, the 
first of three consignments of trout ova for the 
Ceylon Fishing Club for this year. As has 
previously been stated, owing to the failure of the 
ova hitherto imported from the Surrey Hatchery 
of Andrews and Andrews, the Club has 
indented for the ova from other hatcheries this 
year ; and the consignment which arrived today 
was shipped on the 30th January last and consists 
of 15,000 rainbow trout ova and 5,000 brown trout 
ova from Earl Wenbigh’s hatcheries in North 
Wales. Great hopes are entertained of this batch 
which was received from the ship’s hold today by 
Mr. H D Elhart, who is in charge of the hatcheries 
and stew ponds of the Ceylon Fishing Club at 
Nuwara Eliya. He will take the consignment 
up by tonight’s mail train and the boxes will be 
opened tomorrow morning when the ova_will at 
once be sorted and put out to hatch. It is of 
course impossible to know at present how the ova 
has fared during the voyage, but it would appear 
that great care was bestowed on it while on 
board and from what Mr. Elhart could judge 
there would seem to be no smell indicative of 
decomposition or any such damage and the live- 
liest anxiety is felt as to the success of the 
importation. It may he of interest to note that 
hitherto the P. & O. Company’s steamers always 
brought out the ova and great care was said to 
have been bestowed on it on the voyage and the 
C.F.C. has even given gratuities to the stewards 
of the vessels for devoting such attention to the 
‘matter. \ 

reese emt pP Danas mace: 
THE DELFT BREEDING EXPERIMENT. 


RETURN OF DR. STURGESS. 


Dr. G. W. Sturgess, Government Veterin- 
ary Surgeon, returned from Jaffna this morn- 
ing by thess. “Lady Gordon,” after a fort- 
night’s absence in the north, on his  six- 
monthly visit to the islands of Delft and 
Iranativu, where the Government horse- 

85 


-the fate of Mr. Baker Browne. 
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breeding’ experiment, dating from three or 
four years back, continues. to be carried on 
with success. Dy. Sturgess, who was seen by 
our representative this morning, states that 
there is no disease—either on Delft where the 
brool mares and foals are kept, or on Irana- 
tivu whither the latter are. transferred to 
be reared after reaching a certain age. On 
Delft there are now about 60 mares and 25 
foals, while on Iranativu the young enimals 
number no less than46. During the present 
trip 7 three-year-olds (by, Raeburn) have 
been. removed from Ivanativu to Jaffna, 
where they are available for sale, and where 
particulars may be hadon application to the 
Government Agent. 


— 


THE VALUE OF AMMONIA, &¢.—Mr. Mitchell 
Henry (aged 75), trained as'a Surgeon and at 
one time M.P. for Galway, succeeding Governor 
Gregory when he came to Ceylon, in the course 


“of a letter of reminiscences to the Spectator has 


the following :—‘‘ Il. would ask, what keeps the 
blood-fluid in the veins and arteries? It is the 
presence or absence of free ammonia., This remedy 
was taken up.by Mr. Baker Browne, the father of 
Mr. Lennox Browne, and he discovered and showed 
that by the administration of ammonia (common 
smelling-salts) scarlet fever, pneumonia, and other 
diseases caused by a stasis, or stoppage of’ the 
blood in the blood-vessels, could be completely 
overcome. . He wrote a treatise on the treatment 
of scarlatina, and proved that by the early ad- 
ministration, of small doses ‘of ammonia in water, 
not mixed with anything else, no one need fear 
searlatina. I have seen much of this disease, 
and. can. confidently corroborate. this statement. 
Any one, however, who goes out of the ordinary 
line in medicine is called a quack, and that was 
T learned much 
from him, and he was the first to perform ovari- 
otomy, which was subsequently taken up by Sir 
Spencer Wells, who owned Goldez’s Hill at Hamp- 
stead, now bought by the London County Council. 
But the virtues of ammonia penetrated to Dan- 
eashire, and in the large soap factory of the 


“Messrs. Thom, who always kept at their works.a 


large barrel of ammonia and water, every woman 
used''to obtain and keep by her a bottle of this 
fluid sweetened with a little sugar, to administer 


‘to any child who got feverish, ‘a sure sign of 


incipient stasis of the blood. In my hunting days 
LThave saved several horses, which got pumped out 
by running and stood breathless with cold ears not 
able to breathe, by getting some smelling-salts 
and mixing it with water, and so administering 
it. Tiastly, I will mention another thing, that I 
was tought by Mr. Raetger, a Hungarian. He 
collected the blood, say of a bullock ina barrel, 
and when the yellow serum floated on the top, 
he cut it off and left the black blood corpuscules 
-behind., To those. he added a little powdered 
quicklime, mixed it with bran, and preserved. it 
in brown paper bags hung up in the kitchen like 
hams, and ‘gave some to his young stock of 
horses, turkeys and fowls. They throve ina re- 
markable way, and if others will give some to 
‘their domestic fowls with the grain they feed © 
them on, they’ will see the avidity with which 
it is consumed and the remarkable effect it hag on 
‘the birds or on fowls.” 
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THE AGRA TEA COMPANY OF 
CEYLON LTD. 


THE REPORT. 
' The following is the report :— 


The Directors have the pleasure of submitting their 
report on the transactions of the Company for the 
year ending 31st December, 1900, , 

The acreage of the Company's property is as 
under :— 

Tea in full bearing 295 acres, 
Do in partial bearing.. 27 do 
Donotinbearing .. 8 do 


-_— 330 acres. 
Forest 30 55 27. do 
Grass,waste land, &c. .. 10 do 
Total area .. 367 acres. 


The estimated crop for 1900 was 180,000 lb. and 
the out-turn 203,860 lb. or a surplus of 23,860 Ib. 
This crop realized R80,178'64, equivalent to 39°33 
cents per lb. as against 41°79 cents in 1899. The 
expenditure, as shown in the accompanying accounts, 
was R57,070°60, or about 28 cents per lb. as against 
26:89 cents in 1899. \ 

After deduction of R4,158'58 for depreciation on 
buildings and machinery, the profit on working ac- 
count for the year amounts to R18,363°96 representing 
rather more than 44 per cent on the value of the 
property as shown in the Balance Sheet. 

The net profit for the year amounts to R9,637:76, 
‘to which has to be added the sum of R6,337:12 
brought forward from 1899. Au interim dividend of 
2 per cent absorbing R5,590 has been paid, and the 
balance now at the credit of the Profit and Loss 
Account is R10,384°88. In view of the fact that 
funds will shortly be required for the purpose of 
paying off part ot the Standard Life Assurance 
Company’s mortgage, the Directors do not think it 
advisable to pay any further dividend now, but they 
propose to transfer R9,888'97 to the General Reserve 
Account, thus bringing the total of that account up 
to R24,000 ; and to carry the balance of R495°91 forward 
to next year’s accounts. 

Since the issue of last year’s report, the vendors 
of the Kalkudah estate have taken back that pro- 
perty for the price paid by the Company, and have 
surrendered shares to the value of R60,000, and re- 
funded in cash the amount expended upon the pro- 
perty by the Company. Out of the cash so received 
the loan of R15,000 over the properties of the Com- 
pany has been paid off. 

The estimated crop for 1901 is 200,000 lb, tea, to be 
produced at 28 cents per lb., which includes a fair 
allowance for manuring. 

The condition of the Sacharawatte estate continues 
to be satisfactory in all respects. ‘ 

In terms of the Articles of Association, Mr. Joseph 
Fraser retires form the Board of Directors, but is 
eligible for re-election. : i 

The appointment of an Auditor will rest with the 
meeting, 


———_--__-- ad 
PLUMBAGO MINING COMPANY. 


THE REPORT. 

The Directors have pleasure in presenting to the 
Shareholders their Report and Accounts for Season 
ended 31st December, 1900, which represents a 
period of aboutnine months from the time the Com- 
pany was incorporated. The Accounts are brought 
out up to this date so that the 1st January may 
commence the financial year of the Company. 

The new Shaft started on the 26th March, and 
now called the ‘‘ Kingsbury” shaft had been sunk 
to a depth of 78 feet, and the Cornish Pump im- 
ported from England had been erected. ; 

Considerable trouble was experienced in getting 
the Machinery to the Mine and putting it in working 
order, but things are now working ‘satisfactorily. 
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It will be noticed that the Accounts shew Cash in 
hand to be only R3,924'92, and it will probably be 
necessary to raise more Capital for the further de- 
velopment of the Mine; this matter will be discussed 
at the Meeting. 4 

As Captain Tregay is going down on inspection 
in a few days’ time and a full Report will be ob- 
tained from him for presentation to the Meeting 
further details are unnecessary. 

In terms of the Articles of Association all the 
Directors retire, but being eligible offer themselves 
for re-election. 

The Auditor, Mr. J D Forbes, also offers his 
services for 1901. 


CAPTAIN TREGAY’S REPORT. 


Gentlemen, —In handing you this my report for 
your General Meeting on the 2nd March next, I cannot 
help expressing a wish that the meeting had been 
postponed for a couple of months or so, to allow of 
more extensive explorations being made from the 
bottom of the Kingsbury shaft which would, doubtless, 
have enabled me to place before you more definite 
information as to your prospects than I am in a 
position to do at present. As you are aware the mine 
was floated largely on the strength of the two veins 
intercepted at the 46 feet level of the old shaft, 
these being the only veins of plumbago I wasable to 
see at the time of my first visit to the mine, 

These veins have not yet been tapped at the 
Kingsbury shaft, consequently I am unable to give 
you any further information upon your prospects 
there than I gave you in my first report on the 
mine. 

In sinking the Kingsbury shaft several small veins 
of plumbago were passed through and numerous yery 
promising indications were met with, which goes to 
show that the district is highly mineralized, but the 
fact remains that the two veins seen in the 46 feet 
level of the old shaft, have not been touched upon 
yet at a deeper level, and therefore we cannot say 
if these veins improve in depth or not. This I need 
hardly say is a most important question to settle. 

Your explorations have now reached a very interest- 
ing stage, but, nothing definite has actually been 
arrived at yet. 

A very short time now will bring you into touch 
with the two veins of the 46 feet level, and it is 
towards this end all our operations hitherto have been 
directed, hence the wish I expressed at the beginning 
of this report, that your meeting had been postponed. 
For the purpose of this report I visited the Iddagoda 
Mine on the 16th instant, andI am very pleased to 
say that I found everything going smoothly. Pump and 
steam-power working well and keeping the water down 
with ease. Of the difficulties encountered in getting the 
boiler to the mine and starting the machinery, &c., &., 
you are all doubtless aware, and they need not be 
repeated here. All I need say is they were many 
and troublesome, and caused an expenditure in time’and 
money that had not been anticipated or estimated 
for, At the time of my visit the Kingsbury ehaft 
was down 84 feet from surface and at this level a 
cross-cut had been put out east to intersect some 
veins of ore passed through in theshaft. At 9 feat 
from the shaft these veins were intercepted and 
driven upon in both directions, north 20 feet, and 
south 17 feet. There are three veins of plumbago 
here varying in width from 1 inch to 3 inches 
wide, on an average, with occasional spots up to 
4 or 5 inches wide. These veins are in close proxi- 
mity and in the northern drive they appear to the 
converging towards each other, and, should it by 
come together will, in all probability, develope one 
a highly productive vein of ore. More cannot be 
said on this point at the present stage of the ex- 
ploration. 

In the bottom of the Kingsbury shaft directly 
where sinking was temporarily discontinued, a very 
promising looking vein of plumbago was met with, 
This vein is from 3 to 4 inches wide of good 
quality ore and, I may say here, that all the veins 
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at this depth show plumbago of better quality than 
that to be seenin the 46 feet level of the old shaft. 

This points to one of two things, either the veins 
discovered in the Kingsbury shaft carry better ore 
throughout than those met with in the old shaft, or that 
the quality of the mineral is improving in depth and 
I am of opinion it is the latter and that we shall find 
a corresponding improvement in quality in the veins 
coming down from the 46 feet level. 

In addition to the drivages eastward of the Kings- 
bury shaft, before referred to, a cross-cut has been 
started west, and driven at the time of my visit about 
5 feet, with the object of intercepting the two veins 
driven npon at the 46 feet level of the old shaft, 

I should have preferred sinking the Kingsbury shaft 
another 20 or 30 feet before cross-cutting to those 
veins, as better results might be looked for at a deeper 
level, but this would take time and I am hoping 
that, at the level we are now we shall see an encourag- 
ing improvement in the veins referred to and there- 
fore I instructed Mr. Hutchings to push on the driving 
of this cross-cut with all speed andI hope in a month, 
or less from this, to reach the point aimed at, 

The chief object in sinking the Kingsbury shaft 
was to explore the veins discovered in the old shaft, 
at a deeper level and at better advantage than was 
obtainable at the old shaft. Thus will be seen the 
importance of continuing to a finish the cross-cut 
now started, and it will not be out of place here to 
say that unless this is done little will have been 
gained by the expenditure incurred up to the present. 

As I said before I should like much to have gone 
deeper before tapping these veins, but the cross-cut 
now going in will show them some 30 feet deeper 
than where they were seen before and I am not 
without hope of seeing an improvement even at 
this depth and if my anticipations prove correct we 
may safely Jook for still better things as we go down. 

I feel it my duty therefore to advise the carrying 
out of the explorations now in hand at the Kings- 
bury shaft as, with a comparatively small expendi- 
ture now you will attain the object sought namely 
prove, if the mine is likely be a profitable under- 
taking or not. So far, although the real object aimed 
at has not been attained the operations have not 
been without some good results. 

New veins of ore have been discovered that, if not 
of very great value in themselves, show up the highly 
mineralized character of the district and point to an 
improvement in the quality of the ore the deeper 
you go. ‘These facts are important in’ that when 
numerous small veins are met with it is usually in- 
ferred, and often proves to be true, that a large or 
mother vein exists somewhere in the near neighbour- 
hood and I can see no reason why this may not be 
the case at Iddagoda. 

Before closing I may say that your prospects of 
opening up a productive mine at Iddagoda have in 
no way lessened by recent operations, On the con- 
trary I consider they have been enhanced by the dis- 
coveries made in the Kingsbury shaft and I have no 
hesitation in recommending a vigorous prosecution of 
the exploration of the mine.—I am, gentlemen, 
your obedient servant, Leronarp TREGAY. 

Monerakande, February 25th, 1901, 


THE HORREKELLEY ESTATE CO., LTD. | 


The Directors have pleasure in submitting the 
acegunts of the Company for the year ending 31st 
December, 1900, shewing; after writing off R5,893°57 
for depreciation on Buildings, Plant and Machinery. 
a profit of R25,104°77, which, with the balance of 
R563°03 brought forward from 1899, gives a total of 
R25,667°80 available for distribution. 

The Directors recommend that a dividend at the 
vate of six per cent onthe Capital of the Company 
be declared. This will absorb R24,000,—and leave a 
balance of R1,667°80 to be carried forward to 1901, 
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The working of the estate for the 
and 1900 compares as follows:— 


1898. 

Expenditure on 
Kistate and in 
Colombo office 
Number of Coco- 


years 1898, 1899 ° 
1899, 1900, 


37,014°85 R36,754°67 R35,761°59 


nuts produced 1,437,885 1,305,429 1,502,298 
Quantity of Coir : 
Fibre made Ballots 35,474 28,324 22,592 


Two Direetors—Messrs, F W Bois and C E H 
Symons retire by rotation, and are eligible for re- 
election. 


iss Shareholders have to appoint an Auditor for 


The current year’s prospects are favourable. 


ESTATES COMPANY OF UVA. 
ACREAGE ;: 
3lst December, 1900, 
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The Directors have now to present to the share- 
holders the accounts of the Company for the past 
year, 


The crops secured amounted to 667,101 Ib. tea, 
72% bushels coffee, 167 lb. cardamoms and 41 ecwt, 
cocoa. During the year 95,320 lb. tea were 
manufactured on Gampaha for other estates. 
The average nett price realised for the tea was 
34:60 cents per lb,, and 9877 cents per lb. for 
cardamoms, whilst the cocoa vealised about R46 
per cwt. 


After writing off for depreciation of buildings 
and machinery the sum R13,591:72, the nett profit 
for the year amounts to R84,72026 equal to 4:88 
per cent on the capital of the Company. ‘To this 
has to be added the balance brought forward from 
1899 of R13,090:04, less the sum of R409°17 over- 
estimated for tea unsold at the end of that year. 
_There is therefore a sum of R47,401'13 available for 
distribution. 

The Directors recommend the payment of a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent, thatthe sum of R10,000 be placed 
to credit of an Extension Fund Account, and that 
the balance amounting to RS,981:13 be carried for« 
ward to the current season’s account. 

During the year under review a sum of R21,228:97 
has been spent under capital account, in instal« 
ment due on construction of the Battawate Road 
additions to buildings and machinery, and upkeep 
of young tea. 

The mortgage of R100,000 referred to in the 1898 
report falling due, the Directors have paid this off 
and negociated a fresh loan for £7,000 sterling on 
more advantageous terms. 

The crops for the current year are estimated 
at Aaa ata ies 25 bushels coffee, 60 cwt cocoa, 
an . cardamoms on an _ expendi 
B183,855:35. 4 oie. 

During the year Mr. G@ H Alston resigned hia 
seat on the Board on his departure for England, 
and the Hon. Mr. W H Figg was appointed in 
his place, In terms of the Articles of Associa 
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tion. Mr, F G <A, Lane, now. retires from the 
Directorate, 

The appointment of an Auditor for the current 
year resis with the meeting. 


$——_—— 
CLYDE ESTATE COMPANY. 


The report was as follows :— 


Your Directors beg to submit their Report and 
Accounts for the year ending 31 December, 1900. 

The quantity of tea made was: from Hstate leaf 
171,621 lb. and from. bought. leaf 13,610 lb,. The 
yield for the year from tea in full bearing equals 
885 lb. per acre. 

The cost of tea, including transport but exclusive 
of manuring and other extraneous expenditure, was 
R42,457:26 or say 24°75 cents per lb. The net amount 
realised for the total crop (185,131 lb.) was. 259,476'81, 
an average of 82:13 cents as compared with 35°73 
cents per lb. in 1899. 

All expenditure on the young tea has been charged 
against revenue. The cost of manuring during the 
year (I1,444-44) has been similarly dealt with. A 
sum of R7,418°33 has been set aside to meet doubt- 
ful debts, and the year’s provision for depreciation 
in value-of buildings and machinery amounts to 
R3,255°52.. The availablo balance then remaining is 
R2,543:13, which the Directors recommend being 
eartied forward. 

Under the Articles of Association, Mr. EH D Harrison 
retires from the Board, and being eligible offers him- 
self: for re-election. 

Nhe Shareholders have to appoint an Auditor for 
1901, 


es 


UNION ESTATES COMPANY. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


ACREAGE. 
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The Directors have now to present to the share- 


halders the accounts of the Company for the past year. 


The tea crops secured were 87,416 lb. on Dea Ella 
(including 42,330 lb. purchased leaf) and 271,822 lb. on 
Hayes. ‘The average nett prices realised were’ R31-44 
cents per lb. for Dea Hilla and R30°75 cents’ per lb, for 
Hayes, as against 36 cents and R38'6o cents respectively 
in.1899. ‘The Dea Ella cocoacrop amounted to about 
100\cwts., which sold at an average of R44'30 per ewt., 
and the Hayes cardamom crop sold realised R1‘21 per 
Ib. nett. 

The plant for the electrical transmission of power 
to the factory on Hayes estate continues to work most 
satisfactorily. 

After. making provision for the depreciation of 
buildings and machinery, weiting off a sum of R180:82 
cents for izrecoverable coast advances and allowing for 
the balance of R1,818°86 cents brought torward from 
1899 account, the result of the year’s working shews a 
loss of RG,286'26 cents to be carried forward to the 
current year’s account, 

The Directors deeply vegret this disappointing result 
whith is eutirxely attributable to the extremely low 
prices ruling during the year for teas of the descrip- 


tion monufactured by the Company's estates. Under 
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the circumstances the Directors and Agents have 
decided to refund half their fees for the year. 

The amount expended upon capital account during 
1900 was R13,256°68 ceuts for instalment due on the 
construction of Hayes Cart Read, additions to buidings 
and machinery on Hayes, and upkeep of tea and cocoa 
on Dea Ella not yet in bearing. 

The estimate for this year is 459,250 lb, tea, 120 
cwts. cocoa, 12,000 coconuts and 600 lb, cardamoms, 
on apn expenditure of R104,998 60 cents which includes 
R1,310 on capital account to be expended on upkeep of 
cocoa Clearingson Dea Hilaand the planting up of a 
further 10 acres in cardamoms on Hayes. 

In term of the articles of Association the Hon. Mr. 
W 4 Figg now retires from the Board, but is eligible 
for re-election. 

The appointment of an Auditor for the current year 
rests with the meeting, 


_-—<g—____—___— 


HIGHEST PRICE FOR CINCHONA SEED. 


Weare indebted to Mr, Standen, Director of 
the Government Cinchona Plantation, Nilgiris, 
for the following memorandum :— 


“From the Report of the Director of the Dutch 
Government Cinchona Plantations for the quarter 
ending 3lst December, 1900, | see that the highest 
price paid for a packet of 25 grammes of cinchona 
seed was 555 guilders or 22°2 guilders per gramme, 
This is equivalent to 10069°69 guilders or R12,587 
pei pound.” 


rears 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PISCICULIURE, 


A recent number of the Fishing Gazette con- 
tains an interesting account, by Captain Stuart 
Godirey, of the attempts made by a small body 
of enthusiastic anglers fo introduce the English 
trout into Kashmir waters. We briefly chroni- 
cled the failure of the initatory endeavour in this 
direction, the misadventure being due to the care- 
lessness of the ageats entrusted with the sending 
out of the trout ova. But, though disappointed, 
the promoteis have not been disheartened, and 
we shall hope to hear very shortly of the success 
of their second experiment. Meanwhile it is worth 
while glancing at the history of this attempt to 
improve the sporting qualities of the waters of 
Kashmir. Experience has proved that trout ova 
could be successfully conveyed to South Africa, 


New Zealand, and elsewhere ; and there seemed 


‘no reason, says Captain Godfrey, why, despite 
the long road journey from Rawalpindi to Srinagar, 
the ova should not during the cold season, be 
brought out by a line steamer to Bombay or 


Karachi, and thence conveyed to Rawalpindiand - 


Srinagar. Colonel Unwin headed the subscription 
list which was started for this purpose, and sup- 
port was also forthcoming from a few others inter- 
ested in Kashmir. The State authorities approved 
of the scheme and promised certain assistance, 
such asa site for the breeding shed, a supply of 
water, and the setting aside if necessary ot a 
portion of the Dal or some other lake for the 
purpose of the experiment. The Duke of Bedford 
also kindly offered a present of 10,000 ova to start 


the proceedings. Elaborate arrangements had been 


made in India for the reception of the ova. A 
railway carriage was sent to the Karachi docks 
with slings fitted init to support the ova box. 
Ice had been got ready for the train journey, and 


it 
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every possible precaution taken to ensure the safe 
transit of the future trout from the seaboard to 
Rawalpindi. Meanwhile, for the road portion of 
the journey, Mr Dhahjhidboy had prepared a 
special torga, and arrangements had been made 
with the tehsildars all along the road to Kashmir 
tor an ample supply of ice and snow at each 
halting station. TheCollector of Customs, too, at 
Karachi had also promised to see that there was 
no delay in clearing the eggs. All these careful 
preparations were unfortunately rendered useless 
by the acticn of the home forwarding agent who 
actually sent out the ova in a_ slow steamer, 
unprovided either with iee or a cool room, so 
that there was nothing to take over at Karachi 
but a mass of putrid eggs. The Duke of Bedford, 
however, has again come forward with a fresh pre- 
sent of ova, which reached Bombay a few weeks 
sincein the Caledonia, but regarding the arrival of 
which in Kashmir we are at present without any 
information. Pending the receipt of this, how- 
ever, it may be of interest to consider the 
chances of successfully acclimatising English 
or American trout in the lakes’ and rivers of 
the Himalaya. 

Captain Godfrey thinks that there is every 
chance of success. He points out that those in- 
terested in the present venture have several im- 
portant points in their favour. These are: (1) 
water supplied in pipes from a glacier-fed stream 
filtered in the reservoir ; (2) ice and snow within 
easy reach costing even insummer only two days’ 
coolie wage for a man’s load; (3) a community 
of sportsmen always in the country, from whom 
assistance may be relied on; (4) a temperate 
climate little dissimilar to thas of Switzerland or 
Scotland, except for a short hot weather; and 
(5) the assistance of the Kashmir State officials. 
There is agood deal no doubt in this list of advan- 
tages, but yet the Kashmir Fishing Club would do 
well not to be too confident. Success in matters 
of this kind is not tobe expected at the outset. 
We say this, not for the purpose of throwing cold 
water on the scheme, but rather with a view to 
encouraging those interested to persevere in their 
attempts even though they be met at the outset 
with many unmitigated failures. 1t was only 
after numerous failures that. the English trout 
was at length successfully acclimatised in places 
such as New Zealand and Tasmania. In the 
Nilgiri Hills, too, there have been many endea- 
vours to introduce the English trout, but so far 
with practically no real success. A careful ex- 
amination of all the various ponds and streams 
in that district wherein trout have been from 
time to time deposited, lately revealed their almost 
complete absence. A few unhealthy-looking fish 
were, it is true to be found, the sole remnant of, 
the thousands imported. But there had been ap- 
parently no attempt on the part, of these to per- 
petuate their species, and the Nilgiri attempts, so 
far as our information goes, must be written 
down afailure.. It remains to be seen what will 
happen in Kashmir. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the nature and extent of the many 
obstacles to be overcome before trout can be 
successfully acclimatised. Kashmir presents cer- 
tain solid advantages for an attempt of this nature 
bub the list of these as presented by Captain 
Godfrey does not necessarily ensure success. We 
will assume, for instance, that the ova are landed 
in Kashmir in a healthy condition, that is, with 
the usual percentage of bad or unfruitiul eggs. 
Chis is no small assumption by the way. The next 
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thing to do isto hatch out the eggs. Here un- 
doubtedly the supply of pure cold water mentioned 


by Cantain, Godirey will come in useful. Such a 
supply is the very first desideratum in trout cul: 
ture. Ii all goes well the fish in due course are 
hatched out.. For a. certain period after their 


entry into this world they feed on the contents 
of the umbilical sae with which nature provides 
them. There soon comes atime, however, when 
this source is pretty nearly exhausted and it is 
necessary for the young fry to obtain other food, 
The glacier water will certainly contain no food, 
so that recourse must be had to other means. 
Artificial feeding is seldom satisfactory, and the 
difficulties in carrying it out would be enormously 
inereased in the case of a country like Kashmir, 
especially as there is no skilled professional pisci- 
culturist on the spot. It will be necessary there- 
fore toiall back on the natural food present in 
minute particles in the water of the lake or 


some neighbouring stream which runs, not 
through a rocky channel,, but through 
weeds... There ought to be plenty of such water ; 


available for the Kashmir experiments, and .no 
doubt there will be plenty of food init. The 
question which remains to be settled, however, 
is whether such food will besuitable and accept- 
able to Eaglish trout fry. If it is, well and good. 
The experiment will have advanced to a notable 
extent, and barring accidents, the young trout will 
soon grow to a respectable size. Here the tempt-: 
ation to turn the trout at large may be felt, but 
it is to be hoped will be strenuously resisted. 
Turning them out at such an early stage would 
simply mean that they would never be seen again, 
The Kashmir lakes and rivers swarm with the 
se-called Kashmir trout, a fish of the most pro- 
nounced eannibal tendencies, and running to over 
twenty pounds in weight. These fish would cer- 


tainly soon make short work of such interesting 
Strangers as yearling English trout. Even if 


thousands of two-year-old trout were turned out , 
into unenclosed Kashmir waters, it is doubtful if 
any of them would be met with again. The extent 
of wateris enormous, and the cannibal instincts of 
the native fish, together with the inroads of the 
mahseer during the summer months, would easily 
account for their early disappearance. No; the 
only way to go towork with any chance of success 
is to get out from England relays of ova, These 
must be hatched ont in succession and kept in 
separate partitions until a respectable size. 
They could then be turned out into a_ carefully 
partitioned-off part of, say, the Dal lake, care 
being taken that only fish much of the samesize 
were placed inthe same position in order to pre- 
vent cannibalism. These partitioned-off spaces. of 
natural water could be gradually enlarged as the 
trout grew larger. In time the-fish might begin 
to breed, and then the success of the experiment 
would be assured. The management would be 
able to secure as many ova as they required on 
the spot, without having to go through the 
risky and expensive operation of importing 
them from Hurope. It would then be possible to 
turn outfrom time to time some of the larger fish 
into open waters, and as the hatching and breed. 
ing operations would be kept up and more and more 
fish turned out into the open, a time would event- 
ually arrive when it would be possible to truthfully 
assert that the English trout had at length been 
thoroughly acclimatised in India. 

Exactly what this would mean, it would be 


dificult to exaggerate. The attractions of Kash, 
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mir as a holiday resort would be doubled, and 
it might be quite possible to extend the Indian 
habitat of the tront to such streams as the Poonch 
and the Giri. Generally speaking the fish could 
only be introduced into the Himalayan streams, 
for in waters whose temperature rises for consider- 
able periods over 60 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
salmon tamily do not thrive. Still the success 
of one serious attempt at pisciculture might give 
rise to others. Why not try and cultivate the 
mahseer, for instance? There are not wanting 
signs that this truly sporting fish, what with the 
enormous increase of poaching and the greatly ex- 
tended operations of anglers, will in time begin to 
get scarce in many of the more get-at-able waters. 
What has already happened to the salmon in many 
home streams will in course of time happen also 
to the mahseer, unless Art steps into assist the 
Operations of Nature. When once a certain 
amount of practical experience has been gained by 
Indian sportsmen in the art of fish-rearing as 
carried out in Kashmir, it would be a compara- 
tively cheap and simple matter to rear young 
mahseer in suitable localities, and thus add enor- 
mously to the sporting value of the selected rivers. 
The experiment now being carried out in Kashmir 
is consequently one which is capable of great 
results, and the progress of the operations will be 
watched with anxiety by all who take an interest 
in the improvement of sport. So far the cost of 
the Kashmir trials has been borne by a few, but 
we feel confident that if experiments on a small 
scale give any promise of success, there will be 
money enough forthcoming from the sporting com- 
munity to enable them to be prosecuted on a more 
ambitious scale,—Pioneer, February 8. 
————»—-——_____ 


A TROPICAL BEAT FOR BLACK BEAR 1N 
KASHMIR. 


All the arrrangements had been made the day 
before by ‘‘ Whiskers,” my shikari (so-called because 
his hirsute appendages stuck out like a cat’s), for 
50 coolies and 3 tom-tomwallahs to turn up at 6a.m,, 
which means 8 a.m. Consequently when they arrived 
talking only as Kashmiris can talk at 9 a.m., it 
did not matter much, as it is considered rude to 
disturb a bear in his early morning sleep. As a 
matter of fact, it is easier to drive them in the 
middle of the day when it is hot. Off we started 
—Kashmiris, tom-tomwallahs, hangers-on and swells, 
tous ensemble—to a narrow strip of forest on asteep 
side of a hill about one mile away. The cooliesand 
tom-tomwallahs, d&c., were distributed, according to 
the drive, at either end of the forest, to beat both 
ways and eventually meet in the middle. In the 
meantime after a stiffish climb myself and shikart, 
who was fairly agog with excitement, reached the 
top and planted ourselves, after much deliberation 
on my shikarw’s part, by a boundary pillar with a 
view down either side, along the ridge, for about 
100 yards along a cut line, with perfectly dead 
ground at my feet. This I tried to explain would 
be very awkward with a lively bear. However, there 
was no time to change now as the faint sound of 
tom-toming was heard in the distance. All the rifles 
and guns were loaded and I tried to get comfort- 
able; but deodar needles are not the best of friends 
with thin trousers. On came the beat with the 
coolies whistling and shouting, all making as much 
noise as an English school-boy does when he gets a 
half-holiday. Suddenly—" What’s that?” from my 
shikari, accompanied by a nudge in my short ribs, 
as a breaking of branches was heard below us to 
the left. I grasped my faithful ‘500 and waited ; the 
noise came nearer, and then I sawsomething black. 
“ Shoot, shoot,” cried the shikari, ‘* Baloo, Baloo”; 
put I wag not such a fool as todoso until I had seen what 
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it was; for to shoot acowin Kashmir is considered 
much worse than polishing off a human being ; and 
right enough, after about three minutes, ont wan- 
dered «a small black heifer across the cutline. My 
Shikari was quite overcome, wagging his head and 
clasping his hands and muttering prayers to Allah in 
his whiskers. But there was no time for this, so I 
woke him up with the butt-end of my rifle. In 
the meantime the beat had been drawing nearer and 
nearer, and the whistles sounded like a Jot of gallery 
boys in a theatre on the Surrey side of the river. 
Suddenly another nudge from my shikari, and right 
enough, in the bushes to my left, about 100 yards 
away, below the cut line, Isaw something move. I 
turned round and got into as comfortable a position 
as I could when out bolted a bear across the line. 
Bang! I let drive, and what a row he kicked up, 
which was good to hear as I knew I had hit him 
as ke disappeared down the other side of the hill. 
The shvkart was simply bursting with joy, so I had 
to quiet him again with the butt-endof my rifle. 
The beat now was coming to an end, and the shikari 
was thinking of stopping it, when suddenly—* Wough- 
wough,” and a grunt at my feet; of course, just 
where nobody was looking; and out of a bush from 
this very dead ground appeared the sleek head of a 
fine black bear. J don’t know who was the most 
surprised—the bear, the shtkari, or myself. Anyhow the 
bear bolted before [ had time to swing round on 
deodar needles (a very painful performance) and get 
a shot. The brute evidently broke back through 
the beaters as he never «ppeared again. This made 
old Whiskers” very wroth, and so he hurled in- 
vectives at all the coolies’ and tom-tomwpallahs’ grand- 
mothers as they turned up, in which performance the 
poor man made himself quite hoarse. 


The beat being over, great excitement was evident 
amongst the coolies, especially as my shikari had 
informed them thatthe bear I had shot was at least 
12 feet long. The next business was to track up 
the wounded bear; and for this purpose village dogs 
were sent for. These amused themselves for the 
first half hour in pulling each other to pieces, and 
judging from the fur that flew, they did. However, 
with the help of many sticks, they were brought un- 
der subjection. In the meantime my gallant shikari 
had disappeared, taking with him, without my 
knowledge, my 12-bore loaded with ball. Suddenly, 
bang-bang, far down the hill. I collared my rifle 
and legged it for all I was worth to where the 
sounds came from, through thick brushwood, which 
was almost as nasty as the deodar needles, I came 
upon my trembling shikart; probably he was in a 
funk on account of his having disobeyed orders in 
shooting, and not from being alonein the proximity 
of a wounded bear. He informed me that he sud- 
denly came across the bear lying down, and that 
he let him have it, right and left, straight into 
the brute’s back. This evidently woke him up, as 
he had gone down hill; but the dogssoon rounded 
him up: so I took the 12-bore and descended to 
where the dogs were baiting the bear behind a 
large deodar tree. I could see nothing, so sat down 
about 20 yards away above the tree and awaited 
results. Presently a black head appeared round 
the corner, so I gave the beast a ball in his neck 
which settled him. The plucky dogs, finding the bear 
dead, immediately began to manl the carcass and 
to pull it down the very steep hill side. However, 
the coolies soon drove them off, and when in about 
an hour’s time 10 coolies came staggering under the 
load, Ihad him measured—a full 4 feet ten inches, 
So much for the 12-footer. I found that my first 
shot had hit him a few inches behind the shonlder 
and had torn him about terribly. The shikari’s shota 
had further blown great holes into him; and it waa 
a wonder, the animal being so small, that he ever 
got away at all—a fact which shows their extreme 
vitality. I had two or three more beats after thig 
with no luck; but as moral; ‘‘ Keep aneye on the 
shikari,’—Indian Forester. H, RabcLirre, 
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RUBBER COLLECTION AND 
CULTIVATION. 


The various reports coming from our consuls and 
agents in different parts of the world contain a large 
amountof very interesting matter respecting the col- 
lection and cultivation of rubber in the various parts 
of the world where this useful article can be obtained. 
Considerable attention has been paid tothe subject, 
with the result that the rubber has arrived on the 
market in a very much better condition and more 
suitable for manufacture than previously. Where the 
work has been left to natives, their only idea being to 
get as much as they can for their work on the spot, 

they have not troubled munch about the future, the con- 
sequence of which was that they loaded the raw material 
with all kinds of sand, stones and rubbish, so as to 
make their parcels of rnbber heavier and so obtain a 
larger remuneration. Rubber collected in this way has 
given a vast amount of trouble to india-rubber manu- 
facturers, who have been compelled to inspect every 
piece of rubber very carefully before putting it into 
their machines, otherwise great damage might have 
been done to them, Another difficulty was with regard 
to the condition in which the rubber arrived upon this 
market ; being badly prepared, it had deteriorated very 
considerably by the time it reached the rubber manu- 
facturer, and, conseqnently, the loss in washing and 
drying was very considerable, but now that the require- 
ments of the Trade have been more generally known, 
especially in the foreign countries and our own colonies, 
the result is that the rubber comes to the market in a 
much cleaner condition than it used to. Owing, how: 
ever, to the more speedy means of transit, the rubber, 
as it now arrives, contains more moisture than it 
originally did, when it took some months to get from 
the point of collection to the port of shipment, and 
some monthsto the English ports. Now, owing to our 
ocean greyhounds, the rubber can be brought from 
far up the country to the English manufacturer in the 
space of averyfew weeks. Mannfacturers must not, 
however, be led away by the clean appearance of the 
rubber and should allow for the additional moisture 
whichit contains, It is all very well to take the 
average of past years as a basis, but we hear on all 
sides from manufacturers that the loss on washing and 
drying raw rubbers keeps on increasing every year, in 
spite of the improvements which have been made in the 
condition of the rubber. LEixperiments are being con- 
tinually made to find out the bsst means of curing, and 
we suppose that it will not be many years before some 
satisfactory method is adopted whereby rubber can be 
bought on theEnglish market, which is practically pure 
and resdy for immediate working without the usual 
process of washing and drying. The past century has 
seen vast improvements in the Rubber Trade, but we 
anticipate that in the early years of the present century 
much more will be known about this useful material, 
and considerable strides will be made in the collection 
of the raw material, especially in those districts where 
the cultivation has been carried on upon proper lines, 
There are various processes of coagnlation which have 
been tried, but none seems to have answered so well 
as the old-fashioned process of smoking carried on in 
Brazil; but, still, time will prove.—Jndia-Rubber 
Journal, Jan. 21. 


i 


RUBBER PLANTING IN BRAZIL. 

An interesting account of rubber planting 
reaches us from Brazil. ‘The centre of the rubber 
plantations in the State of Minas is Bagagem 
where at least 150,000 shoots have been planted dur- 
ing the last two years. Onone plantation the trees 
had already reached the height of 5 metres (16 feet 
3 inches) some of them of little more than a year’s 
growth. The trunks, howeyer, have not developed 
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in proportion and only measure, so far about 20 to 
30 centimetres (10 inches to i2ineches)y. This plan- 
tation is situated on high gravelly soil and counts 
some 10,000 trees, The older trees planted two 
or three years ago show signs of abundant latex 
which exudes from the tender shoots and solid: 
ifies the stems. The growth ot the trees was 
greatly retarded in the winter months, from 
June to August, but afterwards the development 
was surprising, nearly 3ftin three months. The 
trees were raised from seeds planted three ta- 
gether, the holes being at distances of 12 to 15 
hands from one another in regular lines, Only 
one weeding is necessary per annum. Theclimate 
of Minnas is cold, falling below freezine point in 
some localities during the winter, and as Manicoba 
appears to be peculiarly susceptible to cold, it is 
necessary to choose the ground carefully. Within 
a few years the Manicoba industry may be xpected 
to give important results.—India rubber Journal 
February 4. ; 
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TWO NEW PLANTING DISTRICTS, 


We have now decided to separate from 
the Kurunegala district, the following estates 
to be included in a 

GALAGEDARA DISTRICT, 


namely :—Aluta, Betworth (late Is: 

Ella, Greenwood, Maleré OMe Mee 
Morankande, Nella-Oola, Rockhiil, Sunnyside. 
all of which are served by the Post Office 
at Galagedara, to which will be added Bel- 
godde (P.O. Rambukkana) and Moorock Mut- 
tettudeniya, Rookgolle and Woodslee (P O 
Weuda); as well as Bollagalla Upper aid 
Lower, with Kandy as post. station. We 
may as well also transfer a number of 
places which ** Madawalatenne ” as 
post station, though most of these 


have 


: are now 
“uncultivated ”: — Ancumbura,, Battagolla, 
Beragama (Peradeniya), Boccawella Bon 

9 


Accord, Dunira, Falton’s, Venr ons: 

Wilson’s Land, Galanne, Goulonese ns 
Hingulgalla, Iddegodde, Kallugallatenne 
(Kandy), Kandewatte (Peradeniya), Maha- 
tenne (Kandy), Palagalla (Peradeniya) Rich- 
grove (Kandy), Riverside, St. Julia, Thorn. 
hill and Wattagalla) (Kandy). Any proprietor 
or manager who _ objects to such. transfer 
a any gue pyishing to include a further 
estate, Wl in com icz i i 
potabe a wall. y municate with this 

Then we are urged to establish a 


SoutH MATALE DistRict, 


as we have Matale North, West a : 
and Mr. H. Storey is good Shoush es ae 
gest the following estates for this new dis 
trict :--Benveula, Ballacadua, Barton Du i 
erub, Goruluhela, Kaduwella, Kotuwagedera 
Kuruwille, Marakona, Malvern, Meegastenne, 
Muwagala, Pansalatenne, Ratwatte Syston, 
The Grove, Ukuwella, Vellana, Warriapolla, 
Warakamure, Wyamita—21 estates all de- 
scribed as truly of “* Matale South.” taking 
the town of Matale as a centre. Here again 
we are in the hands of proprietors and 
managers. If any object to this proposal, or 
Saree modify it in any way, let them write 
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TEA ‘‘REFUSE” AND CAFFEINE; ALSO 
CINCHONA PROSPECTS, 


Mr. F. Ll. Seely,—the yery worthy and 
well-informed representative of a big Ameri- 
can drug house—has been giving us some 
useful information about tera refuse and 
caffeine. Mr. Seely is chiefly interested in 
cinchona and quinine, and he tells us plainly 
that Java commands—and mwust for many 
years command—the “bark” market with 
her 25,000 acres of old trees, chiefiy Calisaya, 
which, if the price justified the export, 
could supply five or sx inillion lb. in place 
of the normal one million Ib, of bark, each 
month. Last year Java supplied 12,000,600 Ib. 
of cinchona bark and manufactured one- 
tenth (one million ounces) of the world’s 
‘supply of quinine. There is, therefore, no 
special encouragement to grow cinchona in 
Ceylon, save as an_ adjunct to other 
products; and in this direction, a good deal 
‘may be safely done, because the Java 
planters are bound to keep up the price 
for their own protection. Mr. Seely ran up 
to Kandy, Hatton and Blair Athol; but 
finding it took him four hours to find as 
many cinchona trees (!), he thought he had 
better hurry over to India. 

But now to turn to refuse tea and 
eaffeine, Mr. Seely estimates that the 
world’s requirements in caffeine equal 50,000 
Jb. at least and may shortly rise to 100,000 Ib. 
-To produce this quantity, chemists requixe 
from five to ten million lb. of refuse tea. 
The firm of Messrs. Bohringer, as repre- 
senting the egreat Mannheim Ohemnical 
Manufactory, have hitherto been the chief 
purchasers of such refuse; but they find a 
difficulty in dealing with planters, because 
of their fear lest any of the tea should be 
sold for food consumption. Of course, such 
an idea is absurd in the case of a house 
of the standing of Messrs. Bohringer. But 
Mr. Seely suggests a very easy check. 
The addition of some lime to refuse tea 
would prevent its use for food consumption, 
while it would aid, even expedite, the work 
of the chemist. 1f, therefore, the planters 
consigned their refuse tea to Messrs. 
Bohringer’s store in Colombo, a represen- 
tative of the. Planters’. Association or 
“Thirty Committee” could, once a month 
or once a quarter, check the consignments 
and see the lime duly added. We give 
this suggestion for what it is worth. 
Certainly the transfer of some 5,000,000 lb. 
of refuse or rubbishy teas to the chemist 
ought to be an object worthy of attention 


from the Association and Chamber’s Com- - 


mittees. 


fp — -—- -- 
COCOA AND CHOCOLATE : 
THE NEW LOCAL INDUSTRY. 


(Communicated.) 

Or late years, manufacturers in some parts 
of the world have complacently claimed the 
credit to themselves of giving to the con- 
sumer an article of diet of great excellence, 
as if the excellence was not in the bean itself 
before it went into the manufacturev’s hands. 
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Long before the days of elaborate machin- 
ery and the necessity for laws against 
adulteration of foodstuffs the Mexican 
ground his cocoa paste in the primi- 
tive grindstone of the aborigine; and 
in golden goblets, we are told, did the 
kings sip this ambrosia of the gods. If, 
therefore, the manufacturer could take credit 
for aught he could of a verity only claim 
credit for leaving well alone. To him, indeed, 
could a discriminating public say in these 
days of popularised science—for he can take 
away much of the purity and strength of 
cocoa with the aid of starch, as he could 
increase its solubility by the addition of 
deleterious chemicals :—‘*‘ Nothing extenuate, 
put down nought in malice.” The medical 
faculty may, in the case of those with a 
weak digestion, demand a reduction of the 
natural fat found in the cocoa. But this is 
readily extracted by the use of a press, 
while the cocoa is still in a liquid state, as it 
flows out of the mill, and the confectioner 
as realily takes it away at double the price 
paid for the nib. The residuum is what the 
manufacturer is pféased to call essence! Such 
is the romance which attaches to cocoa. 


OUR VIEW OF BARK AND A BROKER'S. 


Readers who have followed our articles on cinchona 
and quinine during the last three years will be 
especially interested in a letter recently issued by 
Messrs. Woodhouse & Co., the well-known bark 
brokers. There is nothing remarkable in the fact 
that this firm interprets the figures relating to cin- 
chona as we do, for it is difficnlt to see how anyone 
taking a wide survey of the sitiation can come to any 
other conclusion. The only people who doubt the 
evident conclusion are those who expect that if the 
natural position of an article is strong the article 
should stand any amount of rushing by speculators 
without having reactions. Messrs. Woodhouse’s way, 
however, of putting certain points are, perhaps, 
curiously like ours. As the letter is lengthy, we can 
only, of course, refer here to scattered passages, 

First, the fact is noted that 1900 is memorable as 
being the first for many years in which the value 
of the unit in bark did not fail below ld per pound, 
and the price of quinine below 1s per ounce. The 
average units for bark were, for 1900, 10.13 cents in 
Holland and 2d in London, as against 7.05 cents and 
12d in 1899, and 4.78 cents and 15-16din 1898. One 
“noteworthy point to which we drew attention is here 
emplhasised—viz., that whereas in 1899, at the point 
when the unit reached 10.90 cents, manufacturers 
raised quinine to 1s 9d, in 1900 the alkaloid was 
never above 1s 70, though 12.25 cents was the unit 
in September. A calculation is also made, showing 
cost of quinine in bark, this cost plus that of manu- 
facturing, and the selling price. Taken in the order 
named these factors are:—1900, Is, Is 4d, 1s 54d; 
1899, 8d, 1s, ls 3d; 1898, 53d, 93d,114. This reveals 
at once how the general trend of bark and quinine 
has been strongly upwards, and how a healthier 
situation is being promoted by the closer approach 
of cost and selling price. In the broker’s letter the 
cost of manufacture is put at 4d peroz; we think 
8d is a fairer figure. 

Turning to the question of consumption and pro- 
duction, some carefully compiled tables are given, 
which, however, we will leave for later consideration, 
At present we may simply say that the conclusion 
from these is the one we have repeated again and 
again, viz, that consumption has overtaken produc- 
tion. In these tables the production is probably stated 
rather too low; indeed, alkaloids other than quinine 
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sulphate are purposely excluded. The figures given 
for the last three years, set out as ounces of quinine, 


llows : 

Sete: 1900. 1899. oe Bee Gal 
Production ... 12,261,000 12,447,00 2,855, 
Consumption 14,818,000 14,861,000 14,464,ec0 

Thus we have been drawing on stocks of bark, 
that in London having fallen from nearly 20,000 
packages to less than 10,000. Allowing for the in 
crease in stocks of quinine, the net reduction in the 
last year of bark and quinine stocks is given as 
1,213,000 oz of the latter. f : y 

Moreover, Java bark has been falling off in quality 
as well as quantity. In 1897, 5,315,000 kilos offered 
gave 10,256,000 ounces of quinine; in 1900, 5,260,000 
kilos only gave 8,735,000 ounces. _ About 900,000 
ounces of quinine have been sold in Java during 
1900. ‘This manufacture locally has undoubtedly had 
the marked influence, as stated, of forcing Huropean 
makers to maintain a good unit for bark and a low 
price for quinine. Java planters have thus the matter 
in their own hands (irrespective of financial obliga- 
tions) and, if they behave sensibly, we ought to see 
higher prices still this year.—Brvivsh and Colonial 
Drugyist, Feb, 15. 


WORLD’S SUPPLY OF CRUDE 
RUBBER. 
NO CHANCE OF A MONOPOLY. 

There is no real scarcity of rubber. Vast sup- 
plies exist in forests which have never yet been 
* worked,” and there is rubber in warehouses in 
many markets, and afloat on the seas, for all who 
have the money to pay forit. Every country that 
ever yielded any rubber continues to do se; every 
grade of rubber that ever came to market is still 
coming ; the world’s total production, as rule, 
becomes greater every year. All who have use 
for rubber goods of any sort find the market 
amply supplied. Where, then, is the scarcity? 
It is true that, now and then, consumption gains 
on the rate of production of the raw material, and 
prices may rise in consequence, but this very fact 
starts more gatherers to work, and prices tend 
downward again. Of course all crude rubber 
costs more than formerly, but thisis true of many 
other things, and consumers now are as able to 
pay for the rubber goods they need as people 

re. 4 
Mi worearniada be felt that the supply ofrubber will 
ever be monopolised. Could such a thing be done, 
the manufacturer, first, and the consumer of rubber 
goods, in theend, might be made to suffer exac- 
tions hard to bear. Buta consolidation of all the 
firms, in various parts of the world, who have 
capital invested in handling cruderubber, would be 
out of the question, if only for the reason that the 
rubber business is as arule carried on in connection 
witb other trading, from which it would be difficult 
to separate it. A complete monopoly of rubber, 
then, would Ware a great Beret trading pembany 
ly liable to competition from nev 4 
merece nar only to rubber but to all the other 
commodities. The success of the Standard Oil 
Co.,a notable example of monopoly, is due to their 
complete control of the natural supplies, confined 
to a limited and accessible territory, and to hand- 
ling their products on a very large scale, making 
great economies possible. Rubber, on the other 
hand, is obtained throughout a wide belt, extend- 
ing around the world, but mostly in regions re- 
mote from civilised centres, unsuited for white 
men ; it comes in driblets to inuumerable initial 
markets, from millions of gatherers, whose labor 
practically is beyond control. Moreover, if all 
86 
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the forests now yielding rubber, and all the rub- 
ber gatherers at work, and all the houses trad- 
ing in rubber in America, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, were brought under a single control, the 
possibility would exist of new forests being ex- 
plored, new workers found, and new trading houses 
opened, every one of which tacts would tend to 
the overthrow of the monopoly, 

As for the future of rubber prices, certain con- 
siderations are worthy of attention. In the first 
place, the great increase in the demand for raw 
material in recent years has been due both to 
new uses of rubber, and to the introduction of 
the use of rubber gvods into new fields. In not 
a few cases the recent rate of growth doubtless is 
meeting a check for the present, whereas the pro- 
duction of rubber seems likely to continue, in 
which event it would seem that prices should 
decline. On the other hand, a very marked de- 
cline in prices would lead to still further new uses 
of rubber, which would prevent the cost from 
sinking to former levels, or at least from staying 
there very long. In this connection may be men. 
tioned the widespread interest in planting rubber, 
the outcome of which can hardly tail to be, within 
ten or twenty years, a considerable addition to the 
world’s supply of this commodity, which will fur- 
ther enable its use to be extended. 

The constant fluctuations in the price of rubber 
are most inconvenient at times for manufacturers, 
especially where contracts are made for supplying 
goods at a certain price, which price may fail 
to yield a profit on account of a heavy and un- 
expected advance in the cost of the raw material, 
Here is involved, by the way, the whole question 
of speculation in rubber prices by manufacturers, 
to which a further article will be devoted in a 
latter issue. But manufacturers have it in their 
power, to a certain extent, to protect themselves 
against some of the unpleasant effects of fluctua- 
tions in prices by keeping on hand larger stocks 
of rubber instead of the ‘‘ hand to mouth ” policy 
of buying that so many of them pursue.—India 
Liubber World, Feb. 1. 


TEA PLANTING IN JAVA. 

PAYING WELL: BUT EXTENSIONS NOT PUSHED ! 

Tea-growing pays so well in Java that the area 
under the staple shows increase. Yet capitalists, 
as a rule, shrink from investing money in this 
line of enterprise. The Batavia Niewwsblad de- 
plores this lack of interest at the present time, 
when coffee is on the down grade and when, owing 
to the abandonment of many coffee estates, 
thousands of labourers thrown out of employment 
can be started on tea-planting. Investors object 
that tea-growing stands under the disadvantage 
of no dividends being available in the early years 
of an estate. The reply is that this is made good 
by the heavy dividends sure to come once the 
estate has begun to bear.—Straits Times, Feb. 25, 


p> _—____ 


FIBRE PRODUCTION By INDIGO PLANTERS, —The 
cultivation of fiore-producing plants has lately 
beentaken up rather extensively in India, parti- 
cularly in the indigo districts ; and there would 
appear to be every promise of satisfactory returns 
being obtained by the planters. A sample of agave 
fibre, decorticated by Faure’s machine, recently 
sent home, has been valued at £24 a ton, which 
should make its production a fairly profitable one 
to the grower.—Englishman. 
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ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, 
PERADENIYA. 

The Director and his Staff, aided by the 
Government Printer, deserve great credit 
for the promptitude with which their 
interesting and valuable Reports for 1900 
have seen the light. We hope through the 
courteous aid of the same indispensable 
Printer, to give our yeaders the advantage 
of reading the bulk of the Heports in the 
very convenient and reliable form in which 
they are officially issued. 
we can only say that it is evident the Staff 
—Director and Botanist, Mycologist, Ento- 


mologist, Consulting Chemist and temporary 
‘Assistant, besides the Ourator at Pera- 
deniya and the Superintendent at Hak- 
galla are now in full working order, and 
¢hat much good should result. ‘The losses 
by disease are enormous and to save even 
5 per cent of them,” it is rightly said, 
would ke ‘“‘a great gain.” Camphor, citronella, 
tobacco and sericulture are new or minor 
industries to be investigated. The total 
cost of the Department for 1900 was 
R71,740 against R58,822 in 1899; the receipts 
from sales fell off owing to lower price 
of rubber seed and aggregated last year 
R4,659. The paragraph of most general 
interest and importance at this time is that 
on our staple from Mr. Willis :— ; 

As the extension of cultivation, though practically 

over in Ceylon, is still going on in South India, Java, 
and elsewhere, itisprobable that the full effect of over- 
production hasyet to be felt, and that the tea industry 
has now to pass through a trying period, which may 
lead to considerable alterations and reorganisations in 
methods of working, &c. Greater specialisation, larger 
factories under specially-trained managers, manuring 
and plucking for quality rather than for quantity, se- 
lection of the best and most suitable jats as regards 
quality of tea, and power of resisting disease, replace- 
ment of inferior bushes and fields by better and by 
other products, careful precautions against disease, and 
improvements in methods of cultivation and manufac- 
ture, are some of the directions in which relief may 
be looked for. Tea has been comparatively free from 
serious outbreaks of blights during the year (see sup- 
plements). A commencement, which may lead to 
i tant 
eaceane cof green teas suited to the American markets. 
Tf this extend, it will temporarily relieve the overpro- 
duction difficulty. 
Mr. Carruthers deals with Cacao and also 
with Tea Blights; while the list of ‘ ene- 
mies” dealt with or described by Mr. Green 
is very formidable ; but it shews how keenly 
he is on the alert. Mz. Macmillan and 
Mr. Nock also supply interesting reports ; 
but we must. close for the present with 
the Director’s notable reference to Trimen’s 
*¢ Blora of Ceylon” :— 

The fifth and last volame ofthe Flora of Ceylon 
appeared early in the year, written by the veteran 
potanist, Sir J D Hooker, The Colony now_poss- 
esses perhaps the best existing Colonial Flora. 
At the same time, this flora is anything but com- 
plete ; there are yeb many new species to be dis- 
covered, and many occur in other localities than 
those mentioned. For the filling up of the gap 
we must rely largely on thehelp of local botanists 
and an attempt will shortly be made to interest 
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developments, has been made in the manu. _ 
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more of the public than have hitherto cared for 
such things in the study of this most fascinating 
of the sciences. Suggestions to this end will be 
cordially welcomed. 


— 


MINOR PRODUCTS. REPORT. 


Lonpoy, Feb. 14, 


Coca Luaves.—Offered, 32 packages. Sold 0. Ceylon 
leaves of the Huanoco character were bought in at 
1s 6d, and broken Truxillo leaves at 1s 2d. 

Cixcuona Barx.—The London bark auctions for 
February were held this week. The offerings and 
sales were rather lower than at the last auction. 
Out of 1,343 packages offered, 1,132 were sold. 
The weight offered was 285,394 lb, of which 230,549 
lb were sold. The unit was 14d. The following 
prices were paid :—Calisaya, cultivated Bolivia quills 
were sold at 74d to 83d. Ledger, Java chips were 
sold at 3dto 43d; branch, at #d. East India chips 
were sold at 43d to 43d. Officinalis, East Indian 
chips were sold at 2}d to 8d. Ceylon, branch, 24d ; 
hybrid stems chips, 31d. Succirubra: Ceylon chips 
sold at 23d to 4d; and roots 4d to 4$d; Hybrid 
chips at 33d.—British and Colonial Druggist, 


pa alge tt ie 
RUBBER IN MEXICO. 


The British Commercial Agent in the United 
States has sent the following report upon the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry in Mexico by American 
capital :— 

The report states that out of the interest in the sub- 
ject of planting rubber in Mexico has grown a series 
of companies operating in the Ubero district on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, whose prospects seem en- 
couraging. Two companies have existed for some time 
past having their headquarters atIndianopolis. ‘These 
are the Mexican Coffee & Rubber Company, and the 
Ubero Plantation Company, ef Indianopolis. 


The Ubero Plantation Company was incorporated 
under the laws of Maine, August 10th, 1900, with 
1,000,000 dollars capital. The company owns 3,000 
acres, adjoining the original Ubero tract, on which it 
proposes planting 1,000,000 coffee trees, 400,000 rubber 
trees, and 1,000,000 pineapple plants. 

The Isthmus Rubber Company of Ubero, now being 
organised, will have a New Jersey charter and its 
principal offices in New York. 

Tehuantepec Rubber Culture Company, Canton Min- 
titlan,?State of Vera Cruz, Mexico.—The personnel of 
this company were all in the organisation of the Wool- 
son Spice Company. The original stock of the Woolson 
Company was 37,500 dollars ; it paid in dividends in six 
years over 1,000’000 dollars, and the company was 
then sold for 2,200,000 dollars. The Dos Rios planta- 
tion has also been a marked success. 

Mexican Plantation Company, State of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico.—This comnpany was incorporated under the 
laws of Indiana on November 20th, 1900, with 10,000 
dollars capital, fully paid. It has acquired 600 acres 
on the Tesechoacon River, 90 miles from the gulf port 
of Alvarado, and purpose planting 125,000 rubber trees 
in the spring. 

La Zacualpa Rubber Plantation Company, State of 
Chiapa, Mexico.—A report recently issued by this com- 
pany states that during the last year 600,000 rubber . 
trees weres transplanted, 1,000,000 rubber plants were 
placed in nurseries for transplanting in 1901, 1,000,000 
plants were started in seed-beds for transplanting to 
ihe nursery. 

The Leavenworth Ooffee & Rubber Company, Leaven 
worth, Kansas, is mentioned as having a tract of 2,000 
acres just above the Dos Rios plantation, on the Isthmus 
of Hehuantepec. Some coffee, rubber, and vanilla 
have been planted.—Jndia-Rubber Trades’ Journal, 

Feb, 4. 
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AVERAGES FOR TEA SALE. 


FHBRUARY 27TH, 1901. 
[From Messrs. Forbes & Walker's 
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Adisham sip 
Agra Oya 54¢ 
Agra Ouvah 143p 
Ahamada 24¢ 
Amupitiya 18¢ 
Annandale 88hc 
Ardlaw & Wishford 53p 
Avisawella 652 
Battalgalla 58¢ 
Battawatte 54¢ 
Ben Nevis 61p 
Bittecy 61p 
Brownlow 72p 
Carberry 64¢ 
Castlereagh 69c 
Citrus 57e 
Clyde 201¢ 
Cold Stream Group 170p 
Corfu 1103¢ 
Damblagolla 9up 
Dammeria 1ole 
Dea Ella 833¢ 
Deniyaya 73¢ 
Doragalla 93¢ 
Dryburgh 39p 
Dumbar 95p 
Dunnottar 90¢ 
Hila 162¢ 
Eltton 87¢ 
Erracht 89c 
Fairlawn 5ip 
Florida 73¢ 
Forest Creek 123¢ 
Forest Hill 27¢ 
Gabbala 234¢ 
Galloola 6ve 
Ganapalla 107¢ 
Glasgow 109p 
Glassaugh 82p 
Glenalla 66¢ 
Glen Almond, 19¢ 
Glenesk 35¢ 
Glentilt 92¢ 
Geragama, lll¢ 
Gonapitiya 1043¢ 
Gwernet 48p 
Hangranoya 64c 
High Forest 80z¢ 
Holton 20¢ 
Hornsey 10ip 
Jak Tree Hill 20c¢ 
Kandaloya 1143¢ 
Kelani 59¢ 
Kirklees 66p 
K.P. W. 908 
Kadukande 20¢ 
Kumaragalla 49p 
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Kuruwathai 
Libuduwa 
Littie Valley 


M. 

Maha Uva 
Maldenia 
Marlborough 


Mawiligangawatte 


Middleton 
Morah la 
Nahaviila 
Ninfield 
Nugawella 
Oakham 

Old Meddegama 
Oodoowera 
Oonoogaloya 
Penrhos 

Pine Hill 
Poilakande 
Primrose Hill 
Primston 
Pungetty 
Queenslind 


. Ratwatte 


tavana 
Robgili 
Rookatenne 
Rowley 
R. 8. 
Ruanwella 
St. Heilier’s 
St. John’s 
St. Martin 
St. Pauls 
Sadamulle 
Seenago!la 
Sirikandura 
South Africa 
Summer Hill 
Sylvakandy 
Tavalamtenne 
Do 
“Do 
Tismada 
Tonacombe 
Torwood 
Vogan 
Wadhurst 
Waitalawa 
Warakamure 
Warratenne 
Weemalla 
Wewalkande 
Weyungewatte 
Whyctdoa 
W oodthorpe 
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Circular] 


Total 
Quantity. 


38c 


Cumaragan ee 
Norg.—c stands for chests, 4c for half chests, 

b for boxes and p for packages. 
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CRUDE RUBBER COMBINES. 


There is, perhaps, no 
yubber Journal, Feb. 
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siderable excitement has been recently caused by 
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the reports that a combination has been in process 
of formation in the United States to control the 
crude rubber market. Different figures have been 
stated as to the proposed capital, varying from 
10,000,900 to 30,000,000 dollars. It is wanecessary 
to enter into the alleged objects of this combin- 
ation, and it is difficult to say what the effect of 
it would be on the British raw rubber market. 
From inquiries we have made we are left in an 
uncertain state of mind as to whether this com- 
bination will actually come into being, but the 
majority of firms with whom we have consulted, 
allege that the whole thing has fallen through. 
The report on the market that this tailure has 
come about is doubtless responsible for the fall 
in price of Para rubber by 2d per lb during the 
last week. Weknow many rubber manufacturers 
who would prefer that the price of the crude ma- 
terial should remain fairly stable, so that they 
ean found their mixings and prices upon a firm 
basis, which would allow them a fair margin 
of profit should the market rise or fall but 
slightly. When, as we have seen during the last 
ten years, the price of Pare can fluctuate from 1s 
lld to 5s per lb, the calculations of the manu- 
facturers are upset and considerable trouble is 
caused. The laws of supply and demand naturally 
affect the price of raw materials, but supply and de- 
mandisnotresponsiblefor such startling fluctuations 
as sometimes prevail. Crude rubber will always be 
the subject of that speculation whichis common to 
all similar articles, and we can indicate nothing 
which is likely to prevent such speculation. It 
may be as well, however, to remind the pro- 
moters of such combinations as are here referred 
to of previous failures, and of the fact that the 
manufacturer is an important factor in the situa- 
tion and can do, much toupset the plans of would. 
be monopolists. 


Se 


A LADY BOTANIST FOR KOREA, 


TWO YEARS’ SOJOURN IN THE INTERESTS OF 


‘ SCIENCE, 

Miss Constance Taylor, a London botanist, will 
sail for Korea on February 27, and for two years 
will be semi-oflicially botanising in Korea. As Miss 
Taylor explained toa Daily Mail representative 
yesterday, it all comes about through Korea being 
largely an unknown quantity asfar as the botanic. 
al world goes. There are not many places so 
open to civilisation as Korea, the botany of which 
is so little known, and itis much more important 
than appears a first sight to have the botany of 
a place cut and dried and reduced to speci- 
mens. Miss Taylor, while travelling for a few 


weeks in Korea, _ became enamoured of the 
land. And as she is a devoted scientist, and 
has studied botany very deeply at King’s 


College and other places, her present scheme 3 
ually shaped itself. The Botanical Soute ike 
British Museum, the Anthropological Society, and 
the Linnzean Society welcomed her idea, and have 
given her something in the nature of commissions 
She will work for them, The Korean Government 
cerdially invites Miss Taylor to submit her results 
to them. 

“* Of course, I cannot do it exhaustively i 
years,” said Miss Taylor, ‘‘ but I can do ra ne 
‘As soon as I get there I shall start collecting all 
the specimens that are to be obtained, and as I 
collect them I shall paint them in water-colours, 
That has to be done most carefully. Then all the 
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specimens will have to be carefully classified, and 
in the end the Korean Government may publish 
the results of my work with al! the pictares of 
flowers, etc. Nobody is yoing out with me. I shall 
have no assistance, and very little kit is necessary.” 

And Miss Taylor is delighted with the project of 
her two years’ sojourn among the Koreans.— Daily 
Mail, Feb. 13. 


CINCHONA BARK SHIPMENTS. 

According to our cable advices the total quan- 
tity of cinchona bark shipped from Java to 
Europe during January 1901 was 500,000 kilos. 
as compared with 550,000 kilos. during De- 
cember 1900, and 307,000 kilos. during January 
1900. In the following table we give figures show- 
ing the quantity of bark shipped during each 
month since January 1, 1899 :— 


1899 1900 1901 

Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. 
January 255,000 307,000 500,000 
February 465,000 320,000 — 
March 488,500 325,000 _— 
April 498,500 265,000 — 
May 476,500 408,000 = 
June 566,450 433,000 pie 
July 470,000 314,500 — 
August 601,200 488,500 — 
September 616,000 683,000 — 
October 479,000 550,000 = 
November 681,000 745,000 _ 
December 313,000 550,000 — 

5,910,150 5,389,000 


[Equal to 13,002,330 lb. in 1899 and 12,856,000 lb. 
in 1900.—Ep, C.0O.] : 

During the first half of last month the ship- 
ments amounted to about 300,000 kilos. and in 
some quarters it was expected that the total 
shipments for the whole month would again be 
large and on a par with those during the last 
five months of 1900. It is true that the ship- 
meuts were larger as compared with the first 
half of 1900, but, from the fact that since 
November there has been a slight falling off each 
month, those who have been of the opinion that 
all available supplies in Java were rushed for- 
ward to take advantage of the high prices which 
prevailed during the last part of last year, derive 
some encouragement. Bark shipments, as we have 
said many times before, are always uncertain, but 
the opinion is now very general that shipments 
will show a further falling off during February 
and also during March, unless there is a substan- 
tial advance at the coming Amsterdam bark auction 
on the 21st Feb.—New York Drug Reporter. 


Se 
THE CAUSE OF YELLOW FEVER 


The Liverpool School of Tropical Diseases has 
received areport from the late Dr Myers and Dr 
Murham, members of the commission appointed to 
investigate yellow fever in tropical climates. They 
say that there are in all cases of yellow fever 
minute bacilli, and they state that they are of 
opinion that this is the cause of the disease. They 
consider that yellow fever is not due to an animal 
parasite like malaria, nor do they consider that the 
mosquito plays any very important part in the 
transference of yellow fever from person to person. 
—Duily Mol, Feb. 18, 
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IVORY CARVING IN THE PUNJAB. 

As the machinery of the administration in India 
becomes more intricate, the District Officer has less 
time than of old to study the habits, customs and 
occupations of the people. It is all the more note- 
worthy, therefore, to find a young Assistant Com- 
missioner in the Punjab turning aside from the 
daily routine to trace the development of one of the 
most interesting of the art industries of the country. 
Whatever be its limitations and imperfections, the 
monograph on ivory carving in the Punjab, which 
Mr. IT’ P Ellis has just published, is an effort on which 
the author and the service to which he belongs may 
be congratulated. Generally speaking, the art of ivory 
carving in the Punjab is much as it was described 
by Mr. Lockwood Kipling some twenty yearsago: it 
is not an art that flourishes. ‘“‘At Amritsar great 
quantities of combs are made, an industry which 
probably originated with the Sikhs, who are Nazarenes 
in the treatment of their hairand beard. The ivory 
combs, paper-cutters and card-cases of Amritsar are 
ornamented with geometrical open-work patterns of 
some delicacy of execution, but no great interest in 
design. Figure-work is but seldom wrought in the 
Province owing to the predominance of Mussalman 
notions, and the only figure-carvyer at Delhi, Fakir 
Chand, does not appear to meet with much encourage- 
ment.” Since then, however, says Mr. Ellis, ivory 
carving in Delhi has improved, and inlaying in 
Hoshiarpur, but in both Patiala and Amritsar 
the industry has fallen upon evil days. ‘The 
ivory used in India is drawn from three sources: Africa 
Burma and India itself, and the indigenous article is 
everywhere at a discount owing to its inferiority of 
quality, due, according to experts. to the food of the 
animals, but also to inferiority of breed, climate and 
surroundings, Except in a few instances, the ivory 
iudustry is confined to the large towns; purchasers 
being mostly Europeans, work is necessarily con- 
ducted near some centre frequented by them. Ivory 
carving proper may be said to be confined to Delhi, 
Amritsar and the Patiala State capital. In the 
former city, Lala Fakir Chand of the Dariba (aliveady 
referred to) practically monopolises the trade, and, in 
fact, no one in the Province can compete with him. 
Bangle-turning, though general throughout the Pro- 
vince, has its chief centres at Amritsar, Dera Ghazi 
Khan, Gujranwala, Mooltan and Lahore Districts. 
The great centre of the inlaid work industry is 
Hoshiarpur, the work of Basi Ghulam Hussan being 
famous not onlyin India but throughout Hurope and 
America. ; 

IVORY CARVING IN DELHI 


is almost exclusively a hereditary occupation, the system 
of training being long and arduous, tending to limit the 


acquisition of the art tofamilies. Thus the family of 


. Fakir Chand has carried on this work for four genera- 


tions. The training of the would-be artist begins 
usually when the boy is about ten or twelve. A good 
deal depends upon individual aptitude, but even 
with the advantages of hereditary instinct, applica- 
tion, and natural gifts, a period of from twenty to 
twenty-five years of careful training is required 
before a workman can be trusted and is considered 
proficient in all the branches of the art. The master- 
craftsman employs his carvers at fixed wages, varying 
according to the capabilities of the man, supplies 
him with material, sets his task, he himself taking 
the risk of sale, destruction of material, and the 
long period of waiting before a return is made for 
the outlay. Everything is done under the supervision 
of the head worker, and no one is allowed to take work 
home with him, as is common enough in the case of 
other handicrafts. In Lala Fakir Chand’s factory the 
workers congregate in asmall voom along with wood 
carvers and miniature painters; some sitting on bal- 
conies or on the stairs, and others at the opendoors and 
lattices to obtain sufficient light to work by, and, sur- 
poonde by their various implements ; the whole scene 
orms 
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A TYPICAL PICTURE OF THE INDIAN ARTIST AT WORK, 


The whole trade of Delhi may he said to be in the 
hands of Fakir Chand, who practically supplies all 
the jewellers in Chandni Chowk. Neither there nor 
in Amritsar is any special caste identified exclus- 
ively with the art, like the swnar of the gold and 
silver industry. Profits vary, of course, but all 
round it cannot at best be termed a remunerative 
business. The necessary tools, although rude, are 
numerous (some 38); altogether considerable outlay 
is incurred, and returns are long in coming. Good 
prices are sometimes obtained ; in the winter of 1899, 
for instance, a certain chef d’ewvre realised £500; 
another beautiful carving of some Hindu gods was 
valued at R2,500; but the latter was executed fifty 
years before it found a purchaser. The prevailing 
inadequacy of prices, indeed, is considered to affect 
greatly the quality of the work in general. It is to 
‘be noted, however, that when goods are specially 
ordered, the greatest skill is devoted to their pro- 
duction, and amongst’ these the best specimens of 
work are to be found. 

IN AMRITSAR, 
the work being of a much 
character than in Delhi, the apprenticeship to 
be served is shorter and less arduous. Lads at from 
ten to twelve are bound for six months or a year 
to a master-craftsman, who sets them to work in 
soft woods, then on to harder and harder, until hand 
and eye can be trusted to be employed on the costly 
ivory, the pay gradually mounting with the degree 
of skill attained. Here the most that even trained 
workmen expect to earn is from R8 to R18 a month 
—a very poor wage compared to that of superior 
workers in Delhi, but then the best of Amritsar 
carved work can only be compared with the cheap 
goods turned out by Lala Chand, ‘The work in 
Amritsar consists of (1) bangle-making, and (2) toy, 
figures, and such ordinary useful articles as combs, 
paper cutters, zurmadani (little boxes to contain the 
black antimony wherewith the Hastern belle inten- 
sifies the blackness of her eyelashes), card cases, as 
also the geometrical and floral designs for inlaying 
work in wood or metal. Hoshiarpur is described as 
the main centre of the inlaying industry and manu- 
facture of decorative furniture, although bangle- 
turning is also carried on to a Certain extent. One 
learns with regret that the future of the ivory 
carving trade in Delhi is generally regarded as by 
mo means assured, although Mr. Hillis takes a less 
gloomy view. Naturally the arts are no longer 
patronised as they once were by Native Courts, 
while the classes to whom most wealth has come 
under British rule have unfortunately small pre- 
tensions to artistic taste. On the other hand, the 
market has widened in another direction; year by 
year the swarms of tourists increase in volume, and 
artistic products are eagerly sought and purchased, 
though not always, or perhaps often, with much 
discrimination.—Pioneer, March 2nd. 

—_—_—_———____—- 


CHEAP. ESTATES IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Reviewing a paper in Blackwood for Kebruary 
9th, the Spectator says :— 

The author of ‘‘ My House in the West Indies ” 
not only gives a charming picture of the delights 
of winter residence on the shores of the Carib- 
bean Sea, but throws a good deal of light on the 
economic situation in a typical West Indian island, 
in which sugar has been superseded by arrowroot 
and cacao, and the constitutionally indolent natives 
are confronted with increasing difficulty in finding 
the rent to pay for their provision-grounds. ‘The 
only hope of financial salvation, in the writer’s 
view, is the influx of new blood and new capital; 
“not winter residents like myself, but young men 
with enough money, after paying for their estates 
(which may now be had cheaply enough), to work 
a small sugax-plantation up to the frst crop with- 
out borrowed money.” 


less ambitious 
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THE UVAKELEIE TEA COMPANY OF 
CEYLON, LTD. 


THE REPORT 
was submitted as follows :— 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 

The Directors have now to submit their Report 
and Accounts for the year ending 3lst December, 1900, 

The crop amounted to 162,110 lb. Tea costing 
26°95 cts. per Ib. against 152,660 lb., costing 26°82 cts, 
in 1899. The amount of profit earned is R24,429°54 
which is equal to10 percent on the Capital of the 
Company. 

After estimating the unsold tea at a safe figure, 
the crop has realized 43°39 cts. per lb against 41'67 ets, 
in 1899 which the Directors consider highly satis- 
factory. 

After adding R925-19 surplus proceeds of tea esti- 
mated last year and R187°30 balance brought forward, 
the amount available for distribution is R25,535°03, 
After paying an interim Dividend of 3 per cent and 
writing off 7: percent for Depreciation on Buildings 
and Machinery, the profit amounts to R16,297-15, 
and the Directors recommend that this amount be 
disposed of as follows :— 

By the payment of a final Dividend of 54 percent] 
(making 82 per cent for the year) 

absorbing...R13,200:00 


By carrying asumto Reserve, of... 2,000°00 

By the payment of Bonus to Superin- 
tendent of oe oe +e 500-00 
By carrying forward the balance of 597°15 
R16,297-15 


The Estimate for the current year is 162,000 Ib, 
Tea to cost R45,739°50. 

In terms of the Articles of Association Mr, W 
Kingsbury retires from ‘the Board, but being eligible 
offers himself for re-election. It will also be ne- 
cessary to appoint an Auditor for 1901. By order 
of the Board of Directors, J. M. Ropurtson & Co. 
Agents and Secretaries, s 

Colombo, March 1st, 1901. 

The CHAIRMAN, in submitting the report, said 
that as it had been in their hands for some time it 
might be taken as read. There was not much to 
say on it. Their tea showed a profit of 16°44 cents 
per lb and even in their plucking there was a pro- 
fit of R57°86 this year for each acre. The price 
realised for the tea this year was 43:39 cents as 
against 41°67 last year. This profit, he thought, 
was largely due to the good work done by their 
Superintendent. _He then moved the adoption of 
the report. 


eS 
KNAVESMIRE ESTATES COMPANY. 


{ THE REPORT 
was submitted as follows :— 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
balance sheet and profit and loss'account for the year 
ended 3lst December, 1900, duly audited, 

The profit for the year is R24,488'38, to which must 
be added R4,08L°71 balance from. 1899. 

An interim dividend of 23 per cent absorbing 
R10,875 was paid last September, and the Directors 
propose that a further dividend of 13 per cent be paid 
absorbing R6,225, and that the balance R5,294:°68 after 
providing for Directors’ fees be carried forward. 

The profit earned represents a return of R590 per 
cent on the capital of the Company. and is equal to 
50°40 per acre on the area in bearing. 

The total tea crop secured was 323,118 Ib., or 
23,118 lb. more than estimated for. The plucking area, 
was 486 acres giving 664 lb. per acre. T'ctal amount 
of tea for disposal was 337,232 lb. including 14,114 Ib, 
made from purchased leaf. Tea sold to end 31st Dec, 
was 285,135 lb, netting R28°49 cents per 1b. leaving 
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2,097 Ib., to be disposed of estimated to net R22'43 
cents per Ib. 

Cost of production including all charges and in- 
cluding cost of bought leaf was R20°355 cents per lb. 
of made tea, 


The Company’s property consisted on 31st De- 
cember, 1900, of :— 
Tea in bearing 486 acres. 
Tea not ,, 1b ,, 
Jungle Bie, 
Buildings and Waste Diapn 
Total 594 acres. 


Estimated crop for 1901 is 300,000 Ib. to cost R20°31 
cents per lb. 


PriumBaco.—Nhe mining rights were leased in March 
toa Syndicate on terms of 1-5th royalty and work was 
immediately started. The nine months’ work since 
that date has been mostl7 of a prospecting character, 
for the land near the first prospecting shaft, which 
was so favourably reported on by Capt. Tregay, turned 
out quite barren of plumbago. Two distinct tunnels 
have been made, andfrom both cross cuts have been 
cut. Roughly, 10 tons have been won to end of Decem- 
' ber, 1900, at which time prospects may be said to have 
been better than at any time since the work was 
started. 


THE ROEBERY TEA COMPANY OF 
CEYLON. 
THE REPORT. 
“of the Directors was submitted as follows :— 


ACREAGE. 
Tea in bearing 497 acres. 
», 38 years old 109 ,, 
? > 36 Lr} 
642 acres. 
Cardamoms Aves 


646 acres in eultivation. 


The Directors have’ now to submit their fifth 
annual report and accounts, being those for the year 
ending 3ist Devember, 1900. The yield of tea during 
the period has been 237,228 Ib. costing R26°89 cents 
per lb., as against R3032 cents last year; and real- 
ising R41:60 cents as against R40'46 cents for the 
same period. 

After providing for commission due to Superintendent 
and making a liberal allowance for depreciation of 
buildings and machinery, the amount at credit of 
Profit and loss is R22,529'6l cents. To this must be 
added the sum R541°15 cents brought forward from 
last year, making a total of R23,070°'76 cents now 
available for distribution. 

The Directors recommend thepayment ef a dividend 
at the rate of 5 per cent on the paid up capital of 
the Company, which will absorb R15,000°00; that a 
sum of R7,500°00 be placed to extension account, and 
the balance R570°76 cents be carried forward to current 
season's account. 

The Directors are pleased to state that £1,000 ef the 
mortgage has been paid off during the year, and their 
future policy will be to finally liqudiate the indebted- 
ness as soon as possible. 

The estimate for this year is 250,000 lb. tea on an 
expenditure of R65,825°00, which includes a sum of 
R900°00 for clearing and planting up 10 acres of jungle. 

The retiring Director is the Hon’ble W H Figg, who 
is eligble for re-election. 


The appointment of an Auditor for the current year 
rests with the meeting. 
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THE REPORT 
ACREAGE OF THE ESTATE. 
Queens- Palmer- 
land. ston. Total. 
acres, acres, acres, 
Tea in Bearing 254 205 459 
Young Tea 4 0 4 
Total Tea 258 205 468 
Jungle 19 0 19 
Timber 0 7 7 
Grass, &c, 4 0 4 
Total Acreages 281 212 493 


The Directors have now to submit their Fifth 
Annual Report and Accounts, being those for the 
year ending 31st December last. The yield of tea 
during the period has been 235,579 lb., costing 
cts, 26°74 as against cts, 28°08 last year, and real- 
ising 44°17 as against 45°63. 

As will be seen from the accounts, the net profits 
for the year amount to R28,277'21 after writing off 
the sum of R5,261'88 for depreciation on Factory 
and Machinery. An interim dividend of 5 per cent. 
was paid on 7th August absorbing R20,500, and the 
Directors recommend that a final dividend of 1} 
per cent. be declared, making a total of 64 per 
cent. for the year, and leaving a sum of R1,627°21 
to be carried forward. 

In terms of the Articles of Association, Mr. Sian- 
ley Bois now retires from the Board, but is eligi- 
ble for re-election. 

The appointment of an Auditor for the current 
year rests with the Meeting. 


—__—_—_——_+>—__—_—_ 


PRODUCE AND PLANTING. 


Cotp Comrort.—The circular issued by members of 
the sub-committee of the Indian Tea Association, 
which we printed last week, does not meet with the 
commendation of the “ Grocer.” That part of the 
eircular in whlch “all interested in the production 
ef tea’’ are invited to communicate with their M. P.’s 
irrespective of party, asking them to support Sir H. 
Seymour King in an endeavour to get the tea tax re- 
duced to its former rate of 4d perlb, is the subject of 
special criticism as ‘‘ not altogether wise.” Says the 
journal mentioned: ‘‘ The next thing will be, we sup- 
pose, to denounce the Government as exacting ‘ tri- 
bute ’ from India ; and possibly that may be followed 
by an outcry in India itself which may have the 
gravest effects far beyond the effects of any 
duty on tea. Then we hear of ‘the mischief’ 
and the great damagedone by the imposition 
last year,’ and so on. Is it fair to blame the 
Government either in sucha tone or on such a ground ? 
If‘ great damage’ was done last year, was it not 
mainly the fault of those inthe trade who intercepted 
part of animpost which woald have fallen wholly on 
the consumer ? No one can say with fairness that 
tea at the price the consumer now obtains it is exces- 
sively dear ; on the contrary, it is excessively cheap 
compared with what it was only a generation ago. 
With as little reason can thefair taxation of tea be 
condemned. All alcoholic beverages are already 
heavily taxed (and rightly so), and there is no good 
economic reason why teetotallers should wholly escape 
taxation. Providing we do not thereby restrict or 
render unduly dear the supplies ofthe people, especially 
the poor, there is no reason why an article like tea 
which is almost universally consumed, should not bear 
a fair import tax for the purposes of revenue. The 
real question seems to be whether the tax falls or has 
fallen on the right shoulders. That is to say, in any 
change of duty, is it of such an amount as to he 
readily passed on to the consumer, who should rightly 
bear it? Thatis a question on which experts in the 
wholesale trade may and should offer valuable advice 
to a Chancellor of the Exchequer, but that can surely 
be done without raising dangerous political questions 
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and creating imaginary grievances. Granting that the 
incidence of the duty is not necessarily upon the 
producer, the latter’s hardship should be but of a 
very temporary nature unless the tax be so high as 
to destroy trade—which nobody can in this instance 
pretend it is” 


“ IMAGINARY GRIEVANCEs.’’—Without attempting to 
fathom the meaning of the references to “‘ tribute from 
India’ and “ those in the trade who intercepted part 
of an impost which should have fallen wholly on the 
consumer,’ we suppose the moral of this is that In- 
dian and Ceylon tea-planters should look on placidly 
while the industry they have built up is crushed out 
by the Juggernaut of circumstances over which no one 
in particular has any control. So long as the tax does 
not quite destroy their trade planters, instead of wor- 
rying the Government and other people with their 
‘imaginary grievances,” should bear their troubles 
with equanimity, and turn their thoughts to political 
economy and taxation problems. When a man is in 
danger of drowning, arguments about the depth of the 
water and how he got into it have no iuterest for him. 
The Grocer goes onto say :—‘‘ The producers in India 
and Ceylon appear to be suffering mainly from mis- 
calculations—either made by themselves or by those 
who advised them. Secondly, they are suffering from 
the miserable failure to arrive at an understanding 
throughout the trade whereby it might have been pos- 
sible to pass on the duty to the consumer, on whom 
that impost was meant to fall. Thirdly, they are 
suffering from the shortsightedness, net to say foolish 
avarice, which caused some of them to dump down 
upon this country so-called ‘tea’ which was merely 
rubbish, and should have been treated as rubbish in 
India and Ceylon. With every desire to show practical 
sympathy for the Indian and Ceylon planters, we can- 
not help feeling that they a little over-reached them- 

selves last year ; and that their best course now is to 
pull themselves together without bothering about 
Government action on this side; and if, rather than 
stretch again on the rack people such as the income- 
tax payers under Schedule D who already pay too 
much, Parliament should think well again to interfere 
with tea or sugar or what not, it isto be hoped that the 
producers and importers concerned may be found to 
have profited by the lesson of last year on the disad- 
vantage of non-combination.” To this the producer 
can say, ‘“‘ Thank you for nothing.” Sympathy of the 
kind here tendered does not amount to much. 


ee ee ee 


THE CALIFORNIA ORANGE CROP. 

Estimates of the California orange yield grow 
larger as the season advances. The estimate of 
all citrus fruits for 1901, in the San Francisco 
Chronicle annual, was 22,000 carloads, of which 
1,145 were set down tor central California. The 
railroad authorities are said to now estimate the 
southern crop of oranges alone at between 19,000 
and 20,000 carloads, of which up to January 19, 
4,400 carloads had been shipped, which breaks all 
records to that date, while 850 carloads have gone 
forward from the central part of the state. Our 
contemporary’s estimate of the shipments from the 
district of which Oroville is the centre was 500 
carloads, and the Southern Pacific Company now 
estimates the total crop from that district at be- 
‘tween 900 and 1,000, which goes to show that new 
groves are coming into bearing of which no one 
knew anything. [tis probable, as is usual in good 
years, that the citrus crop will exceed all estimates 
and that this will be the most prosperous year 
California citrus growers have ever known. The 
abundant rains which have fallen in the southern 
counties will improve the quality of the fruit and 
strengthen the vitality of the trees to produce next 
year’s crop»—Home paper. 
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THE TEA DUTY. 


[To the Editor of the Home & Colonial Mail.) 

Sir,—We would solicit your powerful aid to- 
wards arousing public attention to the subject of 
the taxation of tea. It will be fresh in your re- 
collection that last year’s Budget laid on this 
article an additional duty of 2d a 1b, being an 
increase of no less than 50 percent. We contend 
that the fiscal burden is wholly excessive, and is 
alike unjust to consumer and producer. 

It is unjust to the consumer, Tea, with a duty 
of Gd per Jb, now contributes abont six millions 
sterling to the Exchequer, or 5 per cent. of the 
national revenues, The duty exceeds the whole- 
sale price of the great bulk of the tea consumed.in 
this country, seventy five per cent. of the quantity 
imported being now sold in bond at 6d per Ib and 
under. Thus the duty falls most severely on the 
poorer classes, ard infringes a fundamental law of 
political economy. If there is one thing which 
should be encouraged in this country above another 
it is the supply of a harmless beverage in universal 
demand. The evils arising from the extensive use 
of intoxicating drinks are too patent to need en- 
larging upon; and all interested in promoting the 
cause of temperance should join in condemning the 
excessive taxation of tea, 

It is unjust to the producer. Under ordinary 
circumstances the greater portion of the enhanced 
duty should have been borne by the consumer, 
But markets are so abnormal as_ to render this 
impossible. Prices have fallen in a direct ratio 
with the enhanced duty. In other words, the latter 
is being largely paid by the producer. he follow- 
ing table, showing three years’ fluctuations in the 
price of type-tea, places this fact in a clear light :— 


Description of Tea, 1899. 1900. 1901. 
Indian Pekoes 7°73 7°20 5°97 
Ceylon Pekoes 7°81 7:25 B27 


But this process has its limits. In view of the 
cost ot growing and manufacturing tea, and 
transporting it 6,000 miles and upwards, it is 
clear that this burden cannot continue to be 
borne by the producer. The enliancement in the 
retail price caused by the increased duty must 
re-act on the demand to his detriment. The 
deep injury inflicted on the industry is shown in 
a serious shrinkage in the value of tea companies’ 
shares, and in a general depression which has 
no parallel. 

The effect of theexisting duty on the countries 
of production is equally prejudicial. Their con- 
gested areas are relieved of surplus population 
by a steady flow of emigrants to the tea districts 
and if famine is to be fought it must be by 
precisely similar means to those employed by the 
planter. His ruin would be severely felt. by the 
peasantry of India and Ceylon, and the consequent 
check to the influx of British capital would 
lower the standard of existence and be prejudical 
Hoy the viutercsts oF both countries. 

e industry thus heavily handicapped is: 
which should be fostered ie Beery clagititvate 
means. Tea differs radically from sugar, which 
stands in the same category as a constituent of 
our diet, but pays not a farthing to the Exhequer. 
Tea employs £30,000,000 of British capital, and 
is essentially a creation of British enterprise. 
Half a century back the whole consumption of 
these islands was supplied by China. In spite of 
many failures through losses which would have 
daunted most men, and at avast sacrifice of life 
and money, we have succeeded in distancing 
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our rivals; and the great bulk of our tea is 
now produced within the limits of the Empire. 
The following figures are pregnant with sugges- 
tion for the Chancellor of the Exchequer. They 
represent our imports in ewis, of tea and sugar 
in 1899 :— 


From British From foreign 


Importations of: Empire countries, 
: Cwt. Cwt, 
Tea 2,188,000 aie 391,102 
Sugar 1,582,337 29,348,553 
In other words, while 84 per cent. of our tea 


is produced by feliow subjects beyond the seas, 94 
per cent. of our sugar is sent us by commercial 
rivals aided by State bounties. 

With apologies for trespassing on your space, We 
are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

D CRUICKSHANK, A BRryYANS, Vice-Chairmen, 
the Inaian Tea Association, London. Ernest Tye, 
Secretary. 

Indian Tea Association, 
14, St. Mary Axe, London, February 21- 
RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT. 
' (To the Editor of the Home and Colonial Muil.) 

Dear Sir,—The telegrams, of which copies are 
enclosed, may be of interest to your readers. 
The planters’ resolution referred to, passed at the 
annual meeting of the Planters’ Association on 
the 16th inst., was in favour of restricting the 
output of black tea by reducing the plucking 
area by 10 per cent., and by the manufacture of 
green tea,—Yours faithfully, 

Wu. MARTIN LEAKE, 

Secretary, Ceylon Association in London. 


The following telegrams have been received from 
Ceylon by the Ceylon Association in London :— 
** Kandy, February 18th. Ceylon taking steps to 
reduce 10 per cent. acreage.” ‘*Colombo, Feb- 
ruary 20th, Rosling (Chairman Planters’ Associa- 
tion) is very anxious to have the planters’ reso: 
lution carried out. Colombo agents are waiting 
instructions from principals. Steps must be taken 
immediately. Ascertain at once and telegraph.” 
—Hand C Mail, Feb. 22. 


ees 


THE DEADLY MOSQUITO. 
CHILDREN DIE WHOLESALE IN LAGOS, 


Lagos, Jan. 28.—The arrival in Lagos of 
the Governor, Sir William MacGregor, who 
was originally a doctor in Fiji, has been fol- 
lowed by a noticeable impetus in medical 
affairs, just as the rule of Governor McCallum, 
an engineer, did much for the public works. 
The present Governor is credited with the 
determination to wage ceaseless war on 
the dreaded mosquito, convicted of being a 
malaria propagandist. Au excellent hospital 
has been maintained here, and it has been 
said with grim humour that a man in Lagos 
dies luxuriously in comparison with some 
ports less advanced. The advice to a new- 
comer of the old coaster at one port: ‘‘ Keep 
friendly with the Wesleyans, they have a 
hearse,” is quite unnecessary here; and cer- 
tainly the death-rate during the last year 
or two shows signs of marked improvement 
—as regards the white community. The 
children, however, are not so fortunate. 
Nearly half the negro children born here die 
before reaching twelve months. According 
to the latest returns available—those for 1899—. 
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out of 1,929 births registered 864 children 
died within their first year, a death-rate of 
447'9 per thousand, or nearly one half. 

It is supposed that this dreadful mortality 
is caused by malaria. Every child born has 
to pass through the ordeal of acclimatisation— 
at least, the blood of those examined has 
revealed the presence in large numbers of the 
malarial parasites. To thoroughly sift a 
question so vital to the population of the 
Colony, a Commission has been formed, 
consisting of one European doctor, one native 
doctor, and a Jay member, to inquire into 
the probable causes and cure of this mortal- 
ity. If the inquiry shows this to be due to 
malaria, then it is probable that the com- 
pulsory administration of quinine among the 
native children, in conjunction with other 
measures in view for the destruction of the 
breeding places of the anopheles mosquito, 
may do much to save many infant lives,— 
Daiiy Express, Feb. 19. 


_—_ 


VALUE OF BEES.—A scientist estimates that 
bees in an ordinary colony will visit 2,000,000 
flowers in a day or 200,000,900 in a season. If 
they fertilize one-tenth this number, and the fer- 
tilization of 20,000 workers is 'worth le., then a 
single colony is worth $10 a year tor this pur- 
pose alone.—American Agriculturist. 


CoconuT O1.—We are much obliged to 
the mercantile correspondent who throws so 
much light on the trade in, and distribution 
of, one of our most important staples, in the 
letter we give elsewhere. The fact that 
America has been buying coconut oil in the 
London market last year, shows how difficult 
it is to arrive at exact conclusions as to distri- 
bution. 


Cocoa.—The consumption of cocoa is steadily going 
ahead. Germany heads the list of consumers, taking 
392 million lb. in only eleven months, whilst the 
United States come next with an estimated con- 
snmption in twelve months of 39 million Ib., and 
the United Kingdom is third with 38 million lb. ; 
then comes France (3844 millions), Holland (24 mil- 
lions), Belgium, Spain, and Austria. Russia, who, 
with its 94 millions of population in Europe alone, 
her cold climate, and large army, might be looked 
on as a likely customer for cocoa and chocolate, 
evidently is not so, for her name does not appear 
in a recently published list at all. The total 
quantity consumed by the countries mentioned 
amounted to 194 million 1b. last year, against 107 
millions in 1894.—Home & Colonial Mail, Feb. 22nd. 


COFFEE.—There is no doubt the cost of produc- 
tion [of coffee] is constantly changing in all 
countries. What the real cos’ of production is, 
and what will check increase of production 
of coffee, nobody has so far been able to de- 
termine in a satisfactory way, and as produc- 
tion is still increasing, not decreasing, all talk 
from coffee-growing countries everywhere in re- 
ference to the haraships of present prices may be 
dismissed from the minds of coffee people. It is 
apparent that the coffee world at large continues 
very nervous, and at the slighest improvement, 
due to any cause, no matter how slight, specu- 
lators are for ever claiming or clamouring for 
higher values under the misconception that minor 
causes can materially alter conditions.—W. A. 
Crossman & Bros’, Circular. 
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LORD. CURZON AND TEA PLANTERS. 


We direct special attention to the follow- 
ing important extracts from the recent speech 
of the Viceroy, dealing with the ‘‘ Exchange 
and ‘Tea Overproduction” questions. These 
give the official view of the Exchange problem 
in opposition to Mr, R. 4. Hlliot, and afford 
most sensible advice in regard to promot- 
ing a taste for tea throughout India. It 
would pay if the planters set aside 10 per 
cent—that is of inferior grades up to that 
proportion—to be devoted to exploiting both 
the opposite Continent and this island, in 
the way Lord Ourzon points out :— 

THE EXCHANGE QUESTION. 

In his concluding speech on the Assam 
Labour Bill at the last meeting of the Sup- 
reme Legislative Council, the Viceroy re- 
marked :— 

There is another claim that was specially put for- 


ward by the Hon. Sir Allan Arthur which I must. 


equally decline to accept. It is the claim that we 
owe some special reparation to the planters for the 
currency policy, which, by raising the rate of ex- 
change, is alleged to have raised against them the 
cost of production. Now this case was argued before 
the Currency Commission in London in 1898 by 
prominent representatives of the planting interest, 
and I do, not hesitate to say that it completely 
brokedown. It was conclusively proved before that 
Commission that the depression in the industry was 
due not to the closing of the Mints by the Gov- 
ernment of India, not to the fiscal policy of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in raising the tea duty, 
but over-speculation, over-competition, and over- 
production. I have gone very carefully into the 
figures, and they show most conclusively that 
whereas in the nine years preceding the closing 
of the Mints, ¢.e. from 1885 to 1893 inclusive, 
the area under tea cultivation in India increased 
by 39 per cent and the quantity produced by 
85 per centin the six years following upon the 
closure of the mints, namely 1894 to 1899, 
the area increased by a further 43 per cent, 
and the produce by a further 76 per cent., while 
in 1899 the increase in production was double what 
it had beenin any previous year. So much forall 
India, Iwill next take the case of Assam alone. 
In the nine years from 1885 to 1893, the increase 
in area was 39 per cent., in production 75 per cent. 
in the six years from 1894 to 1899 it was 18 per 
cent. in area and 67 per cent. in production. Fur- 
ther, if we eliminate the years 1893 to 1897 while 
the rupee was steadily rising from 13d to 16d, and 
if we take the years posterior to 1897 only, during 
which the rupee reached and maintained stability, 
we shall find that in the two years 1897-99 there 
was an increase of 20,000 acres in Assam alone 
brought under cultivation, and of 21 million pounds 
of tea produced. Moreover, the fall in the price 
of tea, about which we have heard so much, con- 
tinued long after exchange had become stable. 


 Ivis clear, therefore, to me that the argument de- 


rived from the closure of the Mints is of very 
little value: and that the tea industry has been 
disastrously affected not by the currency policy 
of the Government of India, but by the ill-con- 
sidered rush of speculation, and by the production 
of more tea than there were markets to purchase 
or mouths to swallow. 


A TEA MARKET IN INDIA. 
aa Viceroy continued later ;— 
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‘Tam a believer inthe policy of helping those 
who know how to help themselves. Isee the tea 
merchants ot India and Ceylon scrambling for the 
markets of England, the Continent, and the 
United States of America, Why do the Assam 
planters not recognise that there lies the most 
splendid market in the world at their doors? 
Millions of Indians now burn kerosene oil, con- 
sume ice, carry umbrellas, and smoke cigarettes. 
Twenty-five years ago these habits would have 
been scoufed as impossible. Now they are com- 
mon and in some cases universal. Why do you 
not tempt these people also to'drink tea? What 
is the good of scouring the world for the 
thousands ? You have the millions at your gate. 
It I werea planter in Assam I would never rest till 
the pluckings of my garden became the staple 
drink, of the Indian artisanin place of the spirit- 
uous poison whieh he is now tempted, for 
want of anything better, to pour down his throat. 
I give you this suggestion for what it is worth; 
and, whether it be taken or not, I hope that 
Honourable Members will at least admit that 
throughout the controversial discussion of today the 
Government hasshown itself a critical but not 
unfriendiy champion of the composite interests of 
the most interesting Province of Assam, 


ee 


DUM-DUM BULLETS FOR 
SPORT. 

NOTES ON THE ‘300. 

(Lo the Editor of the Asian,) 


S1zx,—In a former letter, written from Ceylon, I 
mentioned that the mark IV hollow-nosed bullet 
could not be relied upon to expand properly, even 
in so tough a creature as a crocodile. Sometimes 
these bullets expand perfectly ; at others, under 
apparently the same circumstances, they make a 
wound but little larger than that caused by the 
ordinary Mark If bullet. I have lately been trying 
the dum-dum bullet on blackbuck, chinkara, cro- 
eodiles and smaller animals. Ihave come to the 
conclusion that it alsois very unreliable for shoot- 
ing game. A crocodile hit about the right place 
through the shoulders got back to the water 
without any signs of distress, Another one raked 
fore and aft, left his sunny sand-bank with great 
nimbleness. In neither case was there any after 
disturbance of the calm water to show that the 
reptiles were suffering pains below. On another 
oceasion I fired at a blask buck, the range being 
about 180 yards. The buck fell to the shot, but 
almost immediately recovered himself and made 
off. I followed after him and fired two more shots 
which, as they produced no visible effects, I took 
to be misses. The buck moved away slowly and 
by keeping out of sight behind some scrub, I 
was enabled to get a fourth shot which killed 
him. I then found that all four of my _ shots 
had hit the antelope, and moreover that any one 
of them, had it expanded, would have killed or 
disabled the animal at once. Another case was 
that of a chinkara, He was hit far back in the 
haunch with a Dum-Dum bullet, and made away 
slowly. I eventually cut bim off, and killed 
him at short range with a 192-crain hollows 
fronted sporting bullet. The difference in the 
two wounds was most noticeable, the Dum. 
Dum had not expanded at all, while the sporting 
bullet had made an enormous hole. A jackal hiv 
about amidships with a Oum-Dnm yan fifty yards 
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before falling. A Sarus crane, shot through the 
points of both wings, ran seventy or eighty yards 
and then fell dead. I have heard it asserted that 
the soft-nosed sporting °303 bulletisbadly balanced, 
and that it does not shoot accurately. My own 
experience has been that itis most satisfactory in 
every way. Ihave also nofault to find with the 
192-crain hollow-point; this last bullet from its 
lighter weight has no doubt a higher muzzle velo- 
city than the 215-grain bullets. and this extra speed 
makesit break up all the more thoroughly. The 
Geffery split jacketed bullets I have not tried 
myself. Thereis no doubt, however, that they are 
noisy in flight, less accurate than the other types, 
and that when the nose is cut off as well as the 
jacket slit, they occasionally break up in the 
barrel, They are, however, very effective on game. 
The hollow-fronted 192-grain bullet is somewhat 
safer than the Dum-Dum, as itis more likely to 
break up on striking the ground. The Dum-Dum 
isa most alarming missile in a thickly-populated 
country, as after passing through a buck and 
striking the ground beyond, it goes humming 
away with energy enough to killa man hundreds 
of yards further on. Altogether I think the °303 
isa most unsafe weapon for black buck shooting, 
as these antelope are so often found right 
among the cultivation with natives on all sides 
of them. 

A further objection to the °303 is the amount of 
trouble that is necessary in order to keep it pro- 
perly clean. Of course pull-throughs alone are 
not sufficient; a clearing rod is necessary and the 
bolt should be removed, and the rifle thoroughly 
cleaned out from the breech, an old brush with 
worn-down bristles is an excellent thing to put 
a rag round, and much less trouble than the ord- 
inary jag. I found this out with a :250 rifle; 
for the rod and brush of a Morris tube proved 
first rate for wiping it cut, when the diameter of 
the brush had been slightly irereased by placing 
a bit of thin rag around it. Curiously enough I 
see that Mr. Tippins in his book, ‘* modern rifle 
shooting in peace, war, and sport” mertions that 
he too has found an old brush, with the bristles 
shortened, the best form of jag for rifle cleaning, 
as the bristles hold the rag tirmly, and the clean- 
ing flannel thus used never gets stuck fast in the 
barrel, as it does sometimes with a pull through. 
A:303 wants very conscientions cleaning to keep 
it in good condition. One may wipe out a rifle 
most thoroughly and oil it carefully, and the very 
next day a rag passed through wiil come out black, 
My own method is to wipe the rifle as clean as 
possible, directly after shooting, and oil it well 
with the usual °303 oil, which contains mustic 
soda. The following day [ wipe thoroughly clean 
again, and oil afresh; then about the third or 
fourth day, I wipe out all the oil and coat the 
bore with vaseline. The rifle can then be left to 
take care of itself tillitis next wanted. Itsome 
such precautions are not taken, a ‘303 will 
soon’ go off its shooting. I think there is a ten- 
dency now-a-days to make rifles too light. It is 
much easier to shoot with a weapon of moderate 
weight, say about 8 1b., than with these feather- 
weights of under seven. Any ordinary man can 
carry an eight-pound rifle without fatigue, and 
would probably find that he shot better with it, on 
the whole, than with a lighter weapon. As an ex- 
ample, the extra light weight, 1886 Model Winches- 
ter, which weighs from 6} lb, to 7} 1b., according to 
whether itis a‘* Take down” or not, requires to 
be differently sighted, ifitis to be used with smoke- 
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less powder. The ordinary sporting Model 1886 
rifle of*8% lb. shoots alike with the same sighting 
whether black or smokeless cartridges are used. 
The cartridge used in the extra light-weight 1886 
Model is the -45—70, which as well as the 45—90 
one can now obtain loaded with smokeless powder. 

Thesole reason which makes the modern small 
bore rifle so dangerous for use in thickly populated 
districts, is the length and weight of the bullets 
employed. A short light bullet, which would ex- 
pand readily, would get rid of most of the danger, 
and be quite sufficiently deadly for chinkara and 
black-buck. I believe asoft-nosed bullet of 150 
grains would be just about right. A considerable 
amount of muzzle velocity would moreover be 
gained with a light projectile, and the trajectory 
flattened over sporting ranges.— ‘‘ FLEUR-DE-Lys.” 


$$$». ___. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF TKOUT INTO 
KASHMIk, 


PROCESS OF THE EXPERIMENT IN PISCICULTURE. 
(To the Editor of the Pioneer.) 


Srr,—I have read the article in your paper dated 
8th February 1901 regarding the experiment now 
being made to introduce trout (salemo fario) into 
the streams and lakes of Kashmir and as [ have 
been entrusted with the care of the ova 1 am 
in a position to give you an account of the progress 
made so far and of the facts which have been 
established. Under the care of my friend Mr, 
J S MacDonell who went from Kashmir to Bombay 
for the purpose, the box containing the ova 
reached Srinagar on 19th December 1900, and on 
opening it, we discovered to our joy that the con- 
tents were in as good condition as could be ex- 
pected after the long journey. A few. improve- 
ments in the method of packing the ova sug- 
gest themselves, but without going into consider- 
able detail itis not possible to describe them here, 
nor would they be of general interest to your 
readers. The main fact is that out of 10,000 
ova shipped 7,000 were, on arrival at Sri- 
nagar, considered fit to be transferred into the 
hatching boxes, but of these a certain number were 
as was to be expected, doubtful. Had the ova which 
was shipped in 1899 arrived safely, I would have 
been in a better position to make the experiment, as 
His Highness the Maharajah had then permitted the 
use of the Dilwar Khan Bagh for the purpose. In 


“it the hatching boxes and rearing tanks would 


have been close together and there would have 
been no risk in transferring the fryfrom the one 
to the other. Owirg toa mistaken idea that the 
experiment had proved a failure and had been 
abandoned finally, the Dilwar Khan Bagh had 
been assigned for other purposes and was not 
available when a cable advising despatch of the 
ova arrived. I had therefore to 


CONDUCT THE EXPERIMENT IN MY OWN VERANDAH 


and as it turned out it was just as well that I 
did so. {am however indebted to His Highness 
the Maharajah for the use of the. town-pipe 
water for the first part of the experiment, viz. 
the hatching and care of the ‘‘alevins ””—also for 
the use of a suitable stream for the second part 
of the experiment, viz. the rearing of the fry 
after they have emerged from the “alevin” stage 
until they are fit to take care of themselves in the 
freat struggle for existence which lies before them, 
I may here explain that an ‘‘alevin” is aq 
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embryo trout just emergel from the ova with 
the umbilical sac which provides it with igs first 
nourishment: a very quaint-looking object 
indeed and delicate in the extreme. For the 
first two days after the ova had _ been placed 
in the hatching boxes, a considerable number 
of bad eggs had to be removed, an operation 
requiring the most careful manipulation : a certain 
number of ‘‘alevins” were also hatched out. But 
for the next eight days the number of white, and 
burst eggs dropped to an average of between 20 
and 30daily and the hatching out ceased almost 
entirely. 3 

On 29th December, 1900, the pipe water was sud- 
denly cut off without warning for a period of four 
hours and [had toputmy servants on to carry 
water froma well in the compound in order to 
maintain a steady flow through the hatching boxes. 
On the re-opening of the pipesupply a rush of very 
dirty water followed, overflowing the filter-boxes 
and it took another four hours’ work before we 
could get the deposit removed from the ova and 
hatching boxes and then only with the loss of many 
broken eggs. The burst eggsseem in many cases 
to be due to the ‘‘alevins” trying to hatch out head 
first, the result, no doubt, of the shaking the ova has 
been subjected to. Sometimes we are able to 
assist nature, but in most cases the eggs are lost 
when this takes place. The rise in temperature 
when using well water hurried on the hatching 
which went on much more quickly until the night 
of 7th January 1901 when: the water was again cut 
off from 10 p.m. till 9a.m. on the 8th, during which 
time a 


CONSTANT STREAM OF WELL WATER WAS 
MAINTAINED 

by buckets. The change of temperature had again 
a marked effect and the hatching out was com- 
pleted with the exception of some 20 or 30 ova, 
most of which ultimately proved to be bad. The 
change also had a bad effect on the ‘‘ alevins” and 
nearly 109 dead ones had to be removed when the 
grills were lifted after the hatching out was com- 
pleted. For the next few days the casualties did 
not exceed four or five daily tillthe 11th January 
when the pipe water was forthe third time cut off 
and well water had again to be used, causing 
some 30 deaths. At this stage of the proceedings, 
although the bulk of the ‘‘alevins” seemed fairly 
healthy, they remained bunched up in a torpid 
state at the lower end of the hatching boxes; some 
however seemed to suffer from dropsy or blue swel- 
ling, but as they appeared to do best when left 
alone, I did not attempt totreat these to the pin- 
prick remedy suggested by some rearers. 

On the morning of 19th January, heavy snow 
having fallen during the night, I took out 65 dead 
‘Calevins,” the cause of death being apparently 
dropsy; and the climatic change had evidently 
hastened the end of the delicate ones. On the fol- 
lowing day 35 dead ones were found and from this 
time forward till the 7th February 357 in all were 
_ removed. 

On the 7th February, the fish having to a great 
extent absorbed their umbilical sacs, I commenced 
feeding with excellent results, and from that date 
IT have only lost 24 fish in all, although there are 
still some deformities which can hardly be ex- 
pected tosurvive. I estimate, however, that there 
are now 


NOT FAR SHORT OF 5,000 HEALTHY FRY IN THE 


HATCHING BOXES, 
and the fact is therefore established beyond all 
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possibility of dispute that trout ova can be success- 
fully imported into Kashmir. I should mention 
that on 16th January and again on 29th January I 
found a large shrimp in the hatching boxes. These 
had no doubt been introduced with the well water; 
but whether they had penetrated the filter screens 
as tiny microbes, or had climbed over the screens in 
a more advanced stage it is difficult to say. I have 
little doubt that they were fattening on the help- 
less ‘‘alevins” when discovered. 

On the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 7th February I took 
out smaller shrimps dead. In these cases I think 
the tables had been turned and the shrimps had 
been killed by the stronger ‘‘alevins,”” These fresh- 
water shrimps which are found in nearly all Kash- 
mir waters will] prove excellent food for the trout 
hereafter, and I think there need be no anxiety as 
to the food supply if once the fish are ableto take 
care of themselves. The experiments made by the 
5th Gurkhas under Captain Kitchen’s direction in 
1896 have proved that 


TROUT THRIVE AND INCREASE IN SIZE RAPIDLY 
WHEN PUTINTO A SUITABLE STREAM, 


and if that is the case at Abbotabad the same or 
even better result, may be hoped for in Kashmir, 
The first stage of the experiment may now be re- 
garded as a success, but there are great difficulties 
still to be surmounted before your readers will have 
a chance of luring my speckled beauties with an 
artful fly. Indeed the second stage of the experi- 
ment, now about to be undertaken, gives me almost 
as much anxiety as the initial one. The rearing 
tanks are situated at a distance of 12 miles from 
the hatching boxes, and I fear I shall lose a lot of 
fry in transporting them to their newhome. Every 
care will be taken, but only those who have tried 
it know how difficult it is to guardagainst loss. I 
ean only hope for the best. In the meantime 
Captain Godfrey writes that our good friend the 
Duke of Bedford is sending out 


ANOTHER SUPPLY OF OVA, WHICH IS DUE IN 


BOMBAY ON 22ND MARCH. 


If we are able to afford the funds, the same care 
will be taken to get this consignment up safely as 
was bestowed on the last one. When on this sub- 
ject I may mention that the Punjab Banking Com- 
pany, Srinagar, are the Treasurers for the 
“ Kashmir Fishing Club;” and that subscriptions 
are urgently wanted from Messes, Clubs and private 
purses : bis dat quicito dat. There are many people 
to whom [ would like to exprees the thanks of the 
Fishing Club: to the Steam Navigation Company 
who brought out the ova, and especially the chief 
officer of the vessel in which it came; to the 
Customs and Railway authorities in Bombay, and 
to Mr Dhanjhibhoy, the proprietor of the Imperial 
Carrying Company ; but perhaps I had better leave 
thix pleasing duty to the Honorary Secretary, 
Coaptain Godfrey, who is expected toreach Karachi 
on his return from furlough about the 15th Mareh 
—Srinagar. F. L. MITCHELL, 
Pioneer, March 4th. 


SS 


CocA-LEAVES are decidedly scarce. There is a 
good inquiry for Bolivian leaves, but there are no 
good greento be had. The nominal value is from 
Is ld to 1s 2d per Ib, Sales of Truxillo have been 
made this week at 1s 8d per lb, leaving a stock 
of less than 5 ewt in hand.—Chemist and Drug- 
gist, Feb, 23, 
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FRUIT SEASON AT NUWARA ELIYA. 


A Visit TO Mr. Jun Corrton’s ORCHARD.— 
Our Nuwara Hliya correspondent writes :— 

Visitors to Mr. John Cotton’s orchard at Lake View 
will be agreeably surprised at the loads of English 
and Australian fruit that may be seen on the trees. 
Most noticeable for colour and appearance are the 
plums, five varieties of which have been successfully 
grown, viz.:—(1) The Red Heart Plum, (2) the Bur- 
bank, (3 and 4) Japanese Plums of two sorts, (5) the 
ordinary variety. Of the above varieties the Red 
Heart is the best in the orchard. The trees (which 
are three years old and now carry their first crop) 
were grown from cuttings from grafts produced in 
the orchard. Many of the fruits borne by them have 
attained the size of the smaller apples of the 
Ceylon market, while the smallest are larger and 
plumper than the largest plums that have ever been 
grown in Ceylon. The colour of the fruit when ripe 
is blood-red, The flavour is delicious, albeit a point 
of appreciable acidity prevails, as is the case with all 
plums. ‘Two of these plum trees yielded 6\lb of fruit 
at one gathering. The Burbank Plum is much the 
same as the Red Heart in appearance, except that the 
colour is not so dark, being ofa yellowish red. The 
flavour too is not so delicious owing to what is called 
a ‘‘woody”’ taste, peculiar to the latter. The parent 
tree. on which these and other plum grafts were pro- 
duced, was brought out as a cutting by Mr. H W 
Kellow at Mr. Cotton’s request, and may be still seen 
in the orchard, The Japanese trees are not in fruit, 
being too young to bear; but they look very pro- 
misinge. A fruiting bush that has been very success- 
fully grown is the Cuzrant (the black and the red). 
These are perhaps the best specimens of growth that 
may be seen anywhere in the island. 

The pears and peaches are not what may be cor- 
rectly called prolific; but the fruit on the trees is 
second to none in Nuwara Hliya in point of size. 
Lemons too have borne well. 

A plot of strawberries (about 30 by 40ft) yielded 
as much as 300 lb of fruit, at a gathering towards the 
end of the last year and the beginning of this, and 
Mr Cotton says that he can safely count on another 
hundred pounds before the season goes out. 

Three English (grafted) Apple treesin the orchard 
look very promising, and are at present covered with 
foliage. 

' Fruits, all about the place, are doing exceptionally 
well and Mr Cotton is to be congratulated upon his 
intrroduction and successful cultivation of the beautiful 
pums. Vegetables are not so flourishing up here and 
it is seldom onesees such good cabbages, celery and 
leeks here as those that come from Kandapola, Uda 
Pussellawa and Hakgalla way.,—Local ‘‘Times.” 


ce 
MYSORE PLANTING NOTES. 


Sourn Mysorz, March 1lth.—The coffee blossom 
which resulted from the recent rains has, on most 
estates, been a particularly disappointing one. Young 
coffee has, however, done well, and on this class of 
coffee the quantity of blossom was all that could have 
been desired. Oldcoffee which requires longer to bud 
up will have another nice blossom later on if we are 
only favoured with a month of fine weather. Crops, 
however, onthe whole will this year be surprisingly 
bad, as the recent heavy bearing and severe attack of 
leaf-disease late last season have left their usual 
legacy in the way of dry trees. Some splendid results 
have of late years been obtained from the application 
of tank siltand lime in this District. Ina bad season, 
like the present one, it is particulary noticeable how 
well coffee looks under the jak tree. In going round 
coffee estates looking at the recent blossom, one could 
not fail to notice how vigorous the coffee was looking 
under this formerly much-abused shade tree. The 
show of blossom, too, was good, being far better than 
the show under many other descriptions of shade in 
the vicinity. ‘Lhe fact that the jak tree, apart from 
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its mulching and manuring deposits, is an evergrezn 
tree and does not expose the coffee beneath it to 
the sudden transition from dense shade to the open 
at the termination of the South-West Monsoon—as is 
the case with many other shade trees, the Geraweggay 
and Howligay especially—is undoubtedly one of the 
chief factors in bringing about this result. The ray- 
ages of the borer and the bad after-effects of leaf 
disease are minimised under this excellent shad- 
tree.—Madras Mail, March 14, 
ee 


PORTMORE TEA CO. OF CEYLON. 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit 
the General Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account for the year ending 3lst December, 1900. 
duly audited. 

The net amount at credit of £ s. d. £ s. d 
Profit and Loss after pro- 
viding for General Expenses, 
Income Tax, &c. .. 3 

To which should be added Bal- 
ances broughtforward from 
last year as ata 3 


5,407 1 4 


477 13 7 


5,884 14 11 


An interim Dividend of 5 of per 

cent was paid July 30, amount- 

ing to .. oe te 2,000 0 0 
It is proposed to pay a final Div- 

idend of 8 per cent (making 

13 per cent in all, free of In- 

come Tax) which will absorb 3,200 @ 0 
And to carry forward to next year 684 14 11 
5,884 14 11 

In presenting their Fourth Annual Report, the 
Directors have pleasure in recommending a dividend of 
13 per cent, 

The Tea Crop from the Hstates for year ending 
31st December, 1900, has been 265,710 lb, being at 
the rate of 553 Ib per acre against 510 lb per acre 
last year, the highest previous yield, and this in- 
crease has been attained by tne ordinary system of 
cultivation and not by the application of manure. 

The cost of production has been £4,653 15s 11d, 
being at the rate of 420d per pound, and the crop 
has netted £10,544 0s 9d, being 952d per pound equal to 
a profit on the capital of the Company of 14°72 per cent. 

The average rate of exchange has been 1s 4 9.64d 
against Is 4 13-64d during 1899, 

Mr. R C Bowie retires from the Board by rotation, 
but being eligible offers himself for re-election, 

The latest reports from the Manager in Ceylon 
show that Estates, Buildings and Machinery are ina 
satisfactory condition, and the estimate of crop and 
expenditure give promise of continued good results, 


- but in accordance with the scheme put forward by the 


Indian and Ceylon Associations the Board has issued 
instructions to the Mannger in Ceylon to reduce the 
plucking area during the currert year. 

The Directors feel that great credit is due to Mr R G 
Grant, the Manager, and Mr. H A Grigg, the Super- 
intendent, in Ceylon for the way in which they have 
cultivated the Hstates and maintained the high 
quality of the Tea during the past year. 

By Order of the Board, 
SHAND, HALDANE & Co., Secretaries. 
——__ —<>—_———_-—- 


TEAIN THE ANDAMANS AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 
—We direct attention to the interest ag sum- 
mary of progress with the tea experiment 
in the Andamans, on page 692. So much 
in earnest are the promoters that the 
nearest markets, the Nicobars, are being 
worked for all they are worth ; and alcoholic 
drinks only too popular there, are being 
rapidly displaced by gifts of tea-pots with 
the tea introduced. 
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THE MAZAWATTE TEA COMPANY: 
HOW TRA PAYS THE BrG DISTRIBUTORS. 


By the mail we have received a circular 
inviting applications for 26,000 five-per-cent. 
cumulative preference shares in this Company, 
of £5 each (all the unissued preference shares), 
at a premium of 5/-pershare. Applicants may, 
on allotment, pay up the whole balance in 
advance, and will be allowed interest at the 
rate of £4 per cent. per annum on the amount 
so paid in advance. Dividends will be pay- 
able in the months of July and January for 
the half-years ending 38lst June and 3lst 
December. The first payment will be cal- 
culated from the dates fixed for payment of 
the respectiye instalments up to 21st June, 
1901. Theminimum subscription on which 
the directors may proceed to allotment is 
£100,000. It is added :—During the past year 
the process of consolidating the Company’s 
business premises has been proceeding; the 
building of the new factory at New Cross has 
been pressed on; the tea department is now 
established there ; the necessary new build- 
ings to enable the Company to commence 
business in cocoa and its allied trades have 
also been proceeded with and are in course 
of rapid completion. The registered office 
and sale rooms have been removed from 
Eastcheap to the Tower Hill Warehouses, 
which have been converted and altered for 
the purpose, and when finished will form a 
complete business establishment in a fine 
position. Owing to the very much greater 
volume of trade, the rise in the tea duties, 
and the extension of the basis of the Com- 
pany’s operations, a larger amount of work- 
ing capital’ is required, The Company’s 
capital has been increased accordingly by 
20,000 five percent. cumulative preference 


shares of £5 each, and 50,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 each, making the total 


capital of the Company £400,000 in pre- 
ference and £400,000 in ordinary shares. 
All the un-issued preference shares (26,000 
in number) are now offered at the price of 
£5 5s per share. The 50,000 further ordinary 
shares are kept in reserve to provide for 
future capitalrequirements, and may be issued 
as and when the directors think fit, but at 
a premium of not less than 10s per share. 
The directors do not contemplate issuing any 
debentures, and the articles of Association 
provide that no issue of debentures or deben- 
ture stock shall be made without the author- 
ity of an extraordinary resolution duly 
passed by the Company in general meeting. 
The last annual report and accounts show 
£75,000 has been placed to reserve in the five 
years of the Company’s trading : 

The dividends paid by the Company on its ordi- 
nary shares have been as follows :— 


1896.. ite na 8 per cent 
1897.. woe as 8 per cent 
1898.. aa ob 8 per cent 
1899...8 per cent with a bonus of 

I percent = 9 per cent 
1900...8 per cent with a bonus of 

I per cent) = 9) per! cent 


The preference shares at the price of issue 
will return to the investor £4 15s 3d per cent. 
It will be seen from the profits of the past 
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eight years that the dividend is very amply 
secured. The amount required to pay the 
dividend on the whole 80,000 preference shares 
is only £20,000. 


a ee ene ere eae 


‘“MANURES” REQUIRED TO IMPROVE 
THE QUALITY OF TEA: 
MANN INSTANCES THE PARALLEL CASE OF 
VIRGINIAN TOBACCO 


One of the most interesting speeches made 
at the Calcutta meeting of the Indian Tea 
Association was by the Scientific Expert, 
Mr. Mann. We quote the remarks in full as 
of special interest to Ceylon producers at 
this time :— 

Mr, MANN said: The Chairman has asked me 
to say something about the tour recently made by 
me in the tea districts andin the course of which 
I visited alinost every section in Assam, There was 
nothing which struck me more during the whole of 
that tourthan the fact that during the past few 
years there has been acontinual expansion of tea, 
and really without any effort or very little being 
made to keep up the production of the area already 
under tea; in fact one or two gardens which I saw 
gave figures that seem to show that with the area 
doubled the product of tea was precisely the same 
as it had been before. I cannot help the convictien 
that the whole of that decreased reduction per acre 
under tea cannot be explained by any method of 
finer plucking. What we need is a concentration 
of attention to the area already under tea. Tosay 
the least, itis a bad thing to go on extending the- 
tea area without giving time, attention or money to 
keeping up the production of the area already 
under tea. At the present moment it dees not seem 
the idea of the Jommittee or of the tea industry co 
increase production at all. he idea is more that 
weshould devote our attention to improving the 
quality, orrather keeping up the quality we have 
already attained to, There seems to be no doubt 
that during the past ten years the quality of the 
tea froma very large number of the Assam gardens 
has deteriorated ; that is more especially the case 
on those districts which have up to the present 
been famed for a high quality of tea. Tam at 
present devoting more attention to this point 
than to any other. My investigations at present 
are directed to finding what constituents in the 
soil render it capable of producing high quality 
tea and what constituents are present in those 
gardens which are or have been famed for the 
quality of the tea they have produced. This im- 
provement of reteutive qnality may be dealt with 
in different ways; one is fine plucking. Here I 
should like to make a distinction which is not 
always made between fine and close plucking. 
Fine plucking I don’t think will improve the 
quality of the tea to anygreat extent; on the other 
nand, close plucking will undoubtedly do so, but 
at the expense of the tea bush. Therefore one 
will have to balance the gain by an increased pro- 
duct with the injury to the tea bush caused by 
close plucking. Another way of dealing with the 
subject is to ascertain what measures are likely to 
improve the quality. This has been the line which 
has been followedin Ameriea in relation to other 
industries with great suecess. [ might instance 
tobaceo in Maryland and Massachusetts where the 
quality has been improved toa very appreciable 
extent, and on similar lines think we may im- 
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prove the quality of our tea. At any rate lam at 
present working on these lines, not so much to in- 
crease the quantity per acre as to improve the 
quality from the same garden. The questions such 
as pests, blights, the manutacture of tea ete., I 
hopetodeal with later, But at the present time 
the question of the improvement of tea in quality 
by methods of plucking, pruning, and manuring 
seems to be the most important, and to that I am 
devoting my chief attention. (Applause. ) 


Sivas RS 
TEA IN THE ANDAMAN AND 
NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


The Government Tea Plantation in the 
Andaman Islands has been doing well. The 
latest report issued states that 30,000 Ib. of 
tea were made during the year and soldat 
a net profit of R13,000. The labour employed 
on the gardens is all convict labour, and 
as sufficient of it cannot be spared to work 
them efficiently their out-turn has suffered. 
The manager states that he could have 
made more tea, had he had the labour. 
Owing to the extensive building operations 
on thelIslands, that were in progress at the 
time, it was not found possible to detail 
more than a small portion of the labour 
force for the work of the tea gardens. Now, 
however, that the tea gardens have passed 
the experimental stage, and have proved 
themselves a paying speculation, it is prob- 
able the Administration will arrange to amply 
supply the manager’s requirements. There 
is a good demand for the tea produced, so 
much so that the supply is not equal to it. 

An attempt has been made to create a 
taste for ter amongst the natives of the 
Nicobar Islands, who are very partial to the 
fermented beverage known under the name 
of Tari, or in truth of any descrption of 
ardent spirits they can get hold of. Under 
the influence of arrack, and other vile con- 
coctions surreptitiously introduced, the other- 
wise peaceable aborigines have been giving 
the officials responsible for their welfare a 
considerable amount of trouble. To supplant 
the place of the various alcholic drinks, the 
Andaman Island officials have introduced 
into the Nicobar Islands packets of Port 
Blair tea together with teapots. The tea 
and the pots have been distributed amongst 
the influential inhabitants of the islands, 
and they have been instructed in the art 
of brewing tea. It is hoped that by these 
means the islanders will mend their ways 
and ultimately give preference to the cup 
which cheers but does not inebriate. The 
experiment is certainly a step in the right 
direction, and is an example the Indian Gov- 
ernment might well follow. _In connection 
with this subject we would suggest that 
prisoners in_ Indian jails should be supplied 
with tea and be moreover taught the proper 
way to brew it. As prisoners do not get 
liquor in jail, were tea supplied a taste would 
be created for the beverage, and on their 
release the prisoners would purchase tea, 
having once got accustomed to it. Hvery 
little helps a little, so we put forward the 
suggestion for what it is worth —/.P.G., 
Maxch 9th. 
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GAME AND FISH PRESERVATION ON 
; THE NILGIRIS. 

A perusal of the last annual report of the 
Nilgiri Game and Fish Preservation Association, 
while satisfactory in respect to the efforts of that 
body to preserve the indigenous game of the district, 
is disappointing in so far as it shows that nothing 
was lone by way of importing exotic birds and beasts, 
which at one time tormed no inconsiderable part 
of the Association’s operations and rendered the 
district an attraction to the sportsman. That 
was ten or eleven years ago, when chikore were 
imported, pheasants reared in captivity and sub- 
sequently let loose in the sholas that abound on 
the Nilgiris, and rabbits, partridges and peafowl 
introduced. In 1892, for instance, 39 chikore 
were turned out, and in that year two were seen 
in a state of liberty and in the next a covey 
of 15, bnt nothing afterwards. The obvious in- 
ference is that the birds either failed to breed or 
were shot down, and no subsequent attempt to 
introduce them appears to have been made. Several 
members of the Game Association tried to in- 
troduce pheasants to the hills, but their efforts 
proved unsuccessful. Mr. Hodgson on one oceca- 
sion brought 12 birds with him from home the 
previous year. They were under the personal 
care of the importer for some time, and are said 
to have laid eggs ; but at that stage the progress 
of the experiment terminated, so far as anybody 
knows. Mr. G Oakes spent over a thousand rupees 
in importing pheasants from England at his own 
expense, but he seems to have arrived at the same 
conclusion as Mr. Hodgson did, namely, that there 
was something inimical in the climate. The last 
batch of his pheasants, however, did not prove 
this, for they fell a prey to a marauding jackal 
which gained entrance into the pen where the 
birds were kept during the night. Rabbits appear 
to have been thought of in consequence of a re- 
ported scarcity of hares: but doubt was expressed 
whether the hares were really being killed off, 
and so no very great interest was taken in watch- 
ing this part of the Association’s efforts. The 
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too, in regard to rabbits, rather alarmed the mem- 
bers, and the first or second importation was not 
repeated. Patridges and peafowl were tried, birds 
were procured and distributed, but these efforts 
were afterwards relaxed, except by Mr. Hodgson 
who successfully reared them at Kartairy. Guinea- 
fowl also were tried, but abandoned before much 
suecess attended the experiment. It is a curious fact 
that, in the first years of the existence of the Game 
Association of the Nilgiris, many sportsmen spent 
considerable sums in introducing game birds, such as 
euinea-fow!, partridges, pea-fowl, Himalayan pheas- 
ants, and the like, at a time when the law gave 
no protection to these exotic birds, but now that 
the Game Act has been so amended as to do so 
etiectually, nobody has enterprise enough to carry 
on the experiment. The Association, in order 
to develop this part of its work, is anxious to 
raise the annual gun license from 30 to 50 rupees, 


“but there is little hope of success for this proposal, 


as a large number of licensees are protesting 
against the enhancement, and it is very probable 
their remonstrances may influence the Madras 
Government, especially as the principal aroument 


relied upon is the necessity for the destruction of- 


wild pig and poreupine, which cause much damage 
to growing crops.—Pioneer, March 11th. 


————<— Ce 
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RUBBER IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY IS FOSTERED—GOVERNMENT 
REGULATIONS. 


Major H L Gallwey, Acting High Commissioner 
for Southern Nigeria, reporting on the adminis- 
tration of the Protectorate during the year ended 
3lst March last, says that the general condition 
of the colony, both as regards finances and the 
prospects of future development, may be considered 
very satisfactory. ‘‘in a climate like this,” he 
adds, ‘‘where fur more than half the year any 
real efforts towards opening up country are de- 
feated by the heavy rains, progress must neces- 
sarily be slow, although it is probably very sure. 
The very low type of native which inhabits the 
greater part of the Protectorate is also a factor 
which has to be considered when taking account of 
the actual progress made. The natives of the Pro- 
tectorate, without exception, are conservative to 
a degree, especially among the older chiefs, and 
it is with the greatest difficulty that improvements 
of any kind can be introduced amongst them, and 
the only way by which this has been achieved has 
been by the use of the greatest patience, energy, 
and tact. It is needleess tosay that from time to 
time punitive action has had to be taken in order 
to put down wholesale massacres, cannibalism, and 
closing of trade routes, but such punitive means 
are never resorted to unless all efforts of a preific 
nature have utterly failed. The factor, the con- 
servatism of the people, must also be considered 
when the work which has been performed in this 
Protectorate during the nine years ofits existence 
is looked into. The work of opening up inland 
from the coast has been slow, and must always 
be so, forif done in a hurry and with no thought 
for the welfare and improvement of the people, it 
would take avery short time fox the country to 
fall back again into its former state.” The total 
trade during the period under review came to 
£1,614,753 as against £1,507,288 in the previous 
year. Imports fell off nearly £7,000, but exports 
moved up over £14,000, so that the nes result 
was a fair increase, The principal commodities 
sent out are palm kernelsand palm oil, but rub- 
ber is beginning to take an important place in 
the list: Last year 1,450,567 lb of the value of 
£105,117 was exported, as against 874,298 lb of 
the value of £60,608 in 1898-9, an advance of 
more than 65 percent. Very great care is exer- 
cised in developing the rubber industry. It is 
practically under the control of the Forestry 
Department, which has issued regulations designed 
to preserve the trees and foster trade. The 
Forestry Inspector, referring to the way these ree- 
ulations work, says :—‘' I endeavoured to make 
them preventively operative by personally inspect- 
ing and assessing the value of rubber forests be- 
longing to nearly 100 Bini towns and villages; by 
creating, in accordance with the extent of forest 
staffs, \ex-officio rubber inspectors in each of 
them; by instructing the inhabitants of all of them 
in the only safe regulated way of tapping suited 
to local cireumstances; by explaining in detail the 
rubber regulations prohibiting tapping during the 
dry season; aad by constituting every Bini an 
ex-officio policeman to bring to justice any rubber 
gatherer infringing the reculations. For- 
tunately the Binis, whose eyes I have opened on 
every possible occasion to the value of their rub-~ 
ber forests, responded with alacrity, and today 
exercise such restraining influence on prohibited 
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rubber-tapping and adulterated rubber-producing 
that not asingle rubber-gatherer is free from close 
‘shadowing,’ and not asingle ball of rubber and 
prohibited root rubber could work its undetected 
way to Lagos or our own trading factories. Even 
though gatherel out of this Protectorate, it could 
not work its way down unchallenged, provided t 
had to pass any poition of the Benin City terri- 
tories. This is so in every part of the territories— 
evenin the newly-acquired districts stretching east- 
wards.” It is only in tbe Benin territories that 
such regulations are in foree, as the other rubber 
forests in the Protectorate lie in those parts where 
native councils do not exist, and it has not been 
found possible to enact native laws by which the 
regulations can there be rendered effective. Major 
Gallwey thinks it will probably be advisable to 
issue a proclamation dealing with rubber forests 
throughout the whole of the colony. Nurseries 
have been establishedin some centres, the object 
being to form plantations close to villages for 
seed-producing purposes. This will eventually allow 
every village to collect its own seed in order to 
sow in the bush at the commencement of the rainy 
season, It is also interesting to note that, outot 
an approximate length of roadway in the Benin 
territories of 450 miles, the Forestry Inspector has 
planted 250 miles with rubber seed, four deep on 
each side of the road. Before very long it is not 
improbable that the Government will establish 
rubber reservations in different parts of the Pro- 
tectorate.— Financial Times. 


A BIG ‘* BASKET.” 


(To the Editor of the Pzoneer.) 

Sir,—The following record of fish recently killed 
in the Jumna by Mr. Herbert Vansittart of Goodrich 
Castle, Dehra. Dun, may prove of interest to your 
angling readers, 

February 19th, morning—1 gonch, lb 40, 
ft 5, afternoon—1 gonch, |b 125. (weighed 
in cAmp not counting loss of blood.) This enormous 
fish was hooked about 4 p.m. and landed between 6 
and 7, after being first drawn into shallow water, 
where its backbone was severed with axes. It took 
four men io carry it to camp. Length, 6 feet, girth 
round shoulders 40 inches. With this tish, Mr. 
Vansittart has beaten his previous record for the 
Dun by 5 lb. 

Feb. 20th, Mahseer, 31 lb, 30 1b. 22 1b, 11 Ib, 143 Ib, 
154 lb, 23 Ib, 181 lb, 15 lb and 21st Feb. Mahseer, 
38 1b, Gonch, 96 lb. 

Feb. 22nd, blank day. Water coloured, unfishable. 
23rd Mahbseer Ib 44 

» 24th ” 3. 304 
making a total of lb 5532 in six days’ fishing. The 
tackle used was ordinary American salmon line, wire 
trace and treble hook on a fifteen foot bamboo rod. 
The fish were all taken with dead bait. 

H. G. Mainwarine, Colonel. 
—Pioneer, March 13, 


——— SS 
PENSIONS WITH TEA. ; 
COMBINATION OF SHOPPING AND INSURANCE, 


” 


Meerut, March 7. 


Widows, tea merchants, and insurance offices 
will be interested in a case that is to’ be heard 
in the High Court about May. 

This is the appeal of Messrs. Thomas Nelson and 
Co., tea merchants, who were prosecuted for doing 
assurance business without depositing £20,000 with 
the Board of Trade, as is required by the Insur- 
ance Act. To every widow who has purchased half 
a pound of their tea every week for a year beforg 
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her husband’s death Messrs, Nelson promise a 
pension of 10s a week until death or re-marriage, 
Widows who have purchased a quarter of a pound 
of tea instead of half a pound receive 53a week, 

Whatever its legal aspect, the scheme is novel 
and ingenious. According to Messrs. Nelson and 
Co., although they only started in January 1898 
their yearly turnover has reached £250,0U0, and 
their pension-ro!] £35,000 per annum. The widows’ 
cheques are posted every Friday from the head 
offices at Lonth, in Lincolnshire. Last Friday, 
when an Lapress representative was invited to 
see them despatched, in proof that there was no 
deception, the total was 1,832, and a dozen male 
and female clerks toiled against time to catch 
the post. 4 

“ How do we make our profit?” said the manag- 
er. ‘‘By simple arithmetic. Of every hundred 
women who become regular customers only an 
average of 14 become widows. The remaining 
982 pay for the pensions of their less fortunate 
sisters and at the same time provide for them- 
selves and their families, should they in turn lose 
the bread-winner. 

‘*Tt pays us better to push our tea in this 


way than to spend mammoth sums in ad- 
vertising. 

“¢ No, we don’t sell cheap tea. We sell the best 
Indian.” 


“We claim that this is not only a good 
business scheme, but a step as well towards the 
solution of the Old Age Pension Question.” — Daily 
Express, Feb. 26. 

pee ee 
THE WORLD'S TIMBER SUPPLY. 


At the Society of Arts on Wednesday Dr W Schlich 
read a paper on the ‘Outlook for the World’s Vimber 
Supply.” Sir W T Thiselton-Dyer was in the chair. 

The first part of the paper was occupied with statis- 
tical details on the export and import of timber in the 
various countries of the world. As regards Europe 
Dr Schlich reached the conclusion that the present 
deficiency of 2,620,000 tons was sure to increase 
because the European sources of supply were not likely 
to meet the additonal 600,007 required annually ; 
personally he would not be surprised, if ten years hence 
the deficiency amounted to three or four times the 
present quantity. Of the importing non-Huropean 
countries taken altogether there was no doubt the net 
imports would increase as time went on. Of the ex- 
porting countries, the regions round the Caribbean 
Sea exported mahogany and other furniture woods, 
but they also imported so much lumber that their net 
exports were only 13,000 tons a year. The West Coast 
of Africa exported various hardwoods but they were 
so expensive that they hardly affected the question. 
British India could not domore than send some teak 
and furniture woods. In Asiatic Russia, even suppos- 
ing there wasa surplus of production for export, the 
cost of transport would be practically prohibitive. The 
Timbers of Central Africa were not of the sort requir- 
ed in Europein large quantities, apart from cost of 
transport, and in South America matters were ina 
similar positio.. It would not be possible, he felt sare, 
for the United States to meet for any length of time 
the increased demand which they had supplied for the 
jast few years. Their present annual production, 
estimated at 75 million tons, was exceeded by the 
present annual consumption by 33 per cent, and 
this meant that they consumed annually notonly 
the legitimate growth or increment but also a 
portion of their capital unless decided steps were taken 
at once to start thorough protection and systematic 
management on selected areas, or, as they might be 
called, reserved State forests, There should be no 

difficulty in permanently reserving 100 million acres, 
pad if half the annual revenne—£700,000--derived 
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from Canadian forests were devoted to that purpose, 
substantial progress conld at once be made to secure 
not only the present, but an increased, output for any 
length of time, leading ultimately to a revenue tenfold, 
or more, the present amount and securing a perma- 
nent supply of coniferous and other timber for the 
world. Inthe second part of his paper Dr Schlich 
drew attention to a few lessons that might be learned 
as regards the British Empire as a whole and these 
islands in particular. With ail the forest wealth of 
the colonies, we imported into the Empire timber 
valued at nearly 18 millions sterling every year, and the 
sum lately had sisen at the rate of £771,000 annually. 
Surely the time had comefor a more vigorovs forest 
policy on sensible lines throughout the Empire. 
Systematic forest management should be introduced, 
more particularly into Canada and Australia, and, 
above all, let the self-governing colonies consider a 
little more seriously than hitherto the magnificent 
example set by India. But we should begin by putting 
cur own house in order. Whe imports of timber into 
the United Kingdom in 1899 were valued at 25 millions 
sterling, and of late years they had increased at the 
rate of 332,000 tous, £919,00!), annually. Highty-seven 
per cent of the total consistedof pine aud fir, 
the sources of which were _ specially exposed 
to exhaustion, and where were we to obtain the 
nine or ten million tons of coniferous timber we 
required when the countriesround the Baltic, and 
perhaps also Canada, had begun to fail us? Yet we 
had sufficient, and more, surplus land at home to pro- 
duce all this timber without putting a single acre ont 
of cultivation. There were 12 million acres of wasteland 
and 13 million acres of mountain and heath land from 
which to choose the necessary six or seven millions, 
and surely £25,000,000 going out of the country every 
year was money enough to take some trouble about, 
Sir W T Tuiseuton-Dypr,in opening the short 
discussion which followed, pointed out that of coal and 
timber—the two sources for the sustentation of human 
comfort and industry supplied by solar activity—the 
former was limited in amount and there was no hope 
that it could be reproduced, but in the case of the 
latter nature had a regenerative power, so that, except 
when the perversity of mankind interfered, one tree 
when felled was succeeded by another. But there was 
no question more hird to drive into the head of the 
administrator or politician than that of afforestation ; he 
was always anxious to reserve it for his successor. 
Still, a forest service had been established in India, 
which was an example to civilisation, and more re- 
cently others of our dependencies had been induced to 
do something for their forests. There was, however, no 
good in being unreasonable in the matter. We were 
told that we paid 25 millions sterling a year for imported 
timber, but he personally was not so deeply impressed 
by this fact as the lecturer seemed to be. We were a 
business nation, and as such boughtin the cheapest 
markets and he did not think we could be made to grow 
our own timber merely as a matter of sentiment. He 
doubted if people in this country would engage in 
forestry unless they could be convinced of a return of 
4 per cent. on their money, and he could not see the 
way to that at present,—London 7imes, March Ist. 


————————— 


POTATOES IN CHINA.—The Chinese are just 
taking to the cultivation of the Potato. Though 
this most indispensable vegetable has been culti- 
vated in England for the last two and a half 
centuries, itis believed that the Spanish intro- 
duced it from Peru in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, but it was not ‘ill two hundred 
years later that it came into general use in 
Germany and France, and even then popular pre- 
judice was so much againstit in Prussia, where 


~it was eredited with causing leprosy and fevers, 


that Frederick the Great had to resort to legisla- 
tion to promote its use,—Lhe Gardener, (March,) 
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Seeds & Plants of Commercial Products. 


Hevea Brasiliensis.—Orders being booked for the coming crop ; August-September delivery 
1901, booking necessary before the end of April, quantities of 100,000 and over at special low rates, 
Plants available all tbe year round. 100,000 and over at special low rates. A leading Rubber planter in 
Sumatra, who purchased 50,000 seeds in 1899, and 100,000 in 1900, writes us, under date 15th November 
1900 :—‘‘ I received your letter of 20th October, from which I learn that you added another case of 5 000 
seeds to replace the loss, &c. Iam satisfied hereby, and even after this adding I am satisfied by the whole 
* delivery of this year.” 

Castilloa Elastica.—True superior variety cultivated in Mexico, seeds from specially reserved 
old untapped trees. Orders booked for August-September delivery, 1901, booking necessary before the 
end of March ; large quantities on special terms ; Plants in Wardian cases. 

Manihot Glaziovii.—Seeds and Plants available all the year round, 100,000 and over at 
special lowrates. A Mexican planter, in sending an order for this seed, wrote on the 22nd August, 1900 :— 
“Tf they arrive fresh and germinate easily I may send you larger orders, as they are for high ground 
where the Castilloa does not thrive.” , 

Kickxia Elastica.—(fumtumia Elastica).—Seeds and Plants, orders booked. (Lagos rubber.) 

Ficus Elastica.—Seeds available in May-June; booking necessary before the end of March - 
also plants. i ( 

Urceola Esculenta and U. Elastica.—Same as above. (Burma rubber.) 

Parameria Glandulifera.—Orders bcoked for seeds for January-February delivery ; also plants 
immediate booking necessary. (A good rubber creeper of Malacca.) i : 

Landolphia Kirkii.—Seeds in July. August, early booking necessary. Plants can be supplied 
all the year round. (A highly-recommended species. ) 

Chonemorpha Macrophylla.—Seeds and Plants; orders booked. (A very valuable rubber- 
yielding creeper.) 

Memusops Globosa and Payena Leerii.—Seeds and plants in July-August, booking 
necessary before April. 

Achras Sapota, Willughbeia Firma, W. Edulis and other Rubber and Gutta Percha 
yielding oe and eect pees and (anag 

innamomum Zeylanicum (Cinnamon superior variety). . New crop of s i i 
booking necessary before the end of February ; also alate! y c seran apr te vine, 
- Coffea Arabica, Liberian Hybrid and Maragogopie Hybrid.—New crop March-April ; 
immediate booking necessary. f 

Cinchona Ledgeriana.—Seeds now ready, also other varieties. 

Seeds and Plants of Nutmeg, Clove, Sandalwood (white and red), Pepper, Cardamom 
Vanilla, Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees, Shade and Tim rrees ; 
yarious varieties, also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, &c. : ber Trees, Eucalyptus 

Our enlarged Descriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products of 
Foreign countries for 1901-1902, now being prepared, and will be ready in a few months. 

“ SourTH AFRICA.”—The great authority on South African affairs of 25th March, 1899, says :— 
“ An interesting Catalogue reaches us from the East. It is issued by WILLIAM BROTHERS Tropical 
Seed Merchants, of Heuaratgoda, Ceylon, amd schedules all the useful and beautiful plants which will 
thrive in tropical and semi-tropical regions. We fancy Messrs. Williams should do good business, for now 
that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they inust turn to and prove that 
they were worth the grabbling. Werecommend the great Powers and Concessionaries under them to go 
to William Brothers,” 

Price List of Seeds and Plants for CEYLON use post free on application: 

Our new Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds of Shade Trees for Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Ca 
Timber Trees, Trees for Avenues, Hedges, Wind and Shelter Belts, Ornamental Thea eno ae 
Climbing Plants ; and Seeds and Plants of Palms, Calamus, Pandanus, Cycads, Tree and other Ferns 
Crotons, Orchids, Bulbs, Draczenas, now being prepared, and will be ready shortly. : 


Special Arrangements made with foreign Governments, Botanical and Agricultural Depart- 
ments, Vlanters and others for supplying seeds and plants of Commercial Products in large quantities, 


Agents in London :—Messrs. P. W.’. WOOLLEY & Co., 90, Lower Thames Street. 
Agent in Columbo, Ceylon :—K. B. CREASY, Esq. 
Telegraphic Address : J. P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 
WILLIAM, VrYANGoDA, CEYLON. ' Tropical Seed Merchants, 
Licbers A.I. and A.B.C. Codes used, _ HENARATGODA, CEYLON. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Eaitor. 


LWAY FOR NYASSALAND, 
TU h B. C. AFRICA. 

Jan. 12, 
DEAR SrrR,—I cover latest prospectus 
for the B.C.A. Railway sent to me by Mr. 
T H Lloyd. It is supposed by those who 
know that some London capitalists will be 
got to take the matter up, and that we will 
get our Railway soon. The transport diffi- 
culties are really serious; goods lie some- 
times a year or more at the river terminus 
for want of carriers to bring them upcountry. 


—Yours truly, hte B. 
CAPITAL , 250,000 
Permanent way constuction 230,000 
Rolling stock 20,000 
Revenve—F eights, 
1. Import, 4,650 tons at £4 18,600 
2. Export, 1,250 tons at £2 2,500 
PaAssENGERS— 
1. Europeans, 400 at £5 2,000 
2. Natives, 1,000 at 5s, Ad 250 
Mails, subsidy o0 200 
Passengers’ luggage 56 100 


£23,650 


Workinc ExPENDITURE— 
Depreciation, 10 per cent on £20,000 2,000 
Insurance fee, 10 per cent on capital 2,500 
WaAGES— 4 
Superintendent of line, Traffic 


Manager, 2 accountants, 3 
clerks, 4 drivers 3,000 
Native wages 1,000 

Furr 

20,000 yards at 1s. 3d. ot 1,009 

Paints; oils, grease, iron, etc., for 

repairs to engines, trucks and 
permanent way 1,600 
£10,800 


Nett profits—£13,150 on £250,000 = 5:42 per cent, 

‘N.B.—It is to be noted that the statistics of tonnage 
ae dead weight only, the method in which the 
road dnd river dues are collected. The Transport 
Companies have the option of charging by measure- 
ment. This makes a difference in their favour of 
more than one-third in the returns, The Railway 
Company would have a similar option. Allowing for 
this we have roughly £23,650 plus £7,000, z.e., £30,650 
total receipts, less expenses £10,50). Ia other words, 
a profit of £20,150 instead of £13,150 or 8 per cent. 


CEYLON COCOA IN LONDON. 

Feb, 15. 
DEAR Sir,—Cacao growers in Ceylon must be 
struck with the extremely high prices which are 
being paid for Ceylon cocoa, For several weeks 
past now, values, particularly for the finest, have 
beea gradually in the upward direction until 108s. 
6d per cwt has been realised. } In the last sale, we 
would mention that for our friends we secured the 
record price of the sale notwithstanding the fact 
that there was better quality sold at 3s or 4s per 
: slow our price. 
OE ree inti the peatitcane we cannot Hoe ous 

slowing prospect for cocoa ; as we cannot bu 
foal’ that, ROEM PHAEANGing the fact that, taking 
Cocoa as a whole, prices are lower than has been 
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the case for some time, yet the position is not al- 
together the same. There is no getting away from 
the fact that cocoa production is making rapid 
stridesand at the same tinze those who are constantly 
iu communication with the leading cocoa manu- 
facturers ot the country know that the manu- 
facture of the prepared article also is being greatly 
pushed and that consumption is going ahead. Sup- 
plies are now coming in freely and we fear that 
for medium and common cocoa, especially common, 
we suall see lower prices ; we should not be ,at all 
surprised tosee native Ceylon, which is now in 
the neighbourhood of 72s, down to 64s or 65s per 
cwt. 


Fine cocoa, as we have said above, will take care . 


of itself; thereisa keen demand for the fine pale 
break Ceylon cocoa. At the sales on the 12th inst., 
2,704 bags Ceylon were catalogued, 1,041 bags 
found buyers, small at 543 6d to 69s 6d, common to 
fair dull 66s 6d to 75s, middling to good 78sto 90s 6d, 
fine 96s to 102s 6d per ewt.—Yours faithfully, 

p. p- JOHN HADDON & CO., G, FA. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COCONUT OIL IN 
1900 :—OSCILLA TIONS EXPLAINED. 

DEAR S1r,—Referring to your article in 
Saturday evening’s Observer, the oscillations 
to which you refer are moreveasily explained 
than you appear to think, During the past 
year the Presidential Elections in America 
caused the usual disorganisation in trade and 
were the cause of that country taking less 
Coconut Oil than usual; but it is not to be 
supposed that the figures givenin theChamber 
of Commerce Returns expréssed the total 
quantity of Ceylon Coconut Oil taken by 
America in 1900. As a matter of fact very 
large purchases of Ceylon Coconut Oil were 
made a London last year by American 
buyers who found it cheaper to buy in London 
than in Colombo! 

As regards shipments to the Far East, 
Singapore has now a large Copra mill 
of its own, which supplies the demand which 
Ceylon used to meet. A little Coconut Oil 
is still shipped to Penang from this port, but 
not much. 

The Indian demand for Coconut Oil is a 
very steady one, and when the Ceylon exports 
to India are small it is well-known that 
Cochin has made up the deficiency. Last 
year comparatively very little Cochin Oil 
went to Europe cr ‘America, the bulk 
going to Indian ports, principally Calcutta. 

Hoping these explanations may be of some 
use to you,—Yours truly, 


COCONUT OIL. 


TEA-PLUCKING AND THE MAKING 
OF GOOD TRA. 


; Colombo, March 15. 
Duar Sir,—I beg to quote the following 
extract from Mr, Jas. Sinclair’s letter, which 
appeared in your issue of the 12th inst. :— 
‘**Eixorcising from their minds some of the 
senseless cuckoo cries always rampant in 
Ceylon, such as ‘tex is made in the fields,’ 
which is only the case in the same sense as 
that porridge is made in the oat-fields.” 
When I was an assistant on a tea estate 
in Dikoya; my “P.D.” always impressed upon 
me the importance of carefully plucking the 
tea bushes in order that a good tea might 
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be made. As this does not seem to agree 
with Mr. Sinclair’s statement, might I ask 
the favour of your advice on the matter, as 
I am anxious to know the right course to 
pursue ? Thanking you in anticipation of 
your reply,—I am, dear sir, yours faitfully, 
JOHN F. WILMAN. 


[We have no hesitation in saying that, in his 
justifiable desire to show the importance of 
greater attention to factory work than has, 
perhaps, hitherto, been generally shown in 
Ceylon,—Mr. James Sinclair went too far in 
minimising the importance of careful work 
in the field, ard more especially in the care- 
ful plucking of leaf. For, we suppose, it 
will be generally admitted that good and 
fine teas cannot be made by the most care- 
ful attention in the factory, if coarse unsuit- 
able leaf only is supplied? Careful plucking, 
careful withering (for which plenty of room 
is indispensable) and careful manufacture 
generally, all undoubtedly go to the turn- 
ing out of the best tea any particular 
pidaca tion is capable of; but we see Mr. 

ann, the scientific expert for the North 
Indian planters, declaring that ‘‘ quality” 
is most likely to be improved by suitable 
manures.—EpD. 7.A.] 


PEPPER GROWING ON THE ANAIT- 
MALAIS. 


Pollachi, March 17. 


DEAR Sir,—I see in your March number 
of ‘ 7.A.” that a correspondent of the Madras 
Mail, writing about these hills—the Anai- 
malais—says he believes the elevation is too 
great for pepper to do well at. Can you or 
any of your experienced readers give me an 
Opinion on this, confirming or refuting the 
suggestion, as 1 am now arranging to put 
down several thousand cuttings ? 

In my experience in Mysore at this eleva- 
tion, 3,000—3,500, with the same class of 
forest, but with twice the rainfall (300 inches), 
the plant grew well and sturdily, fruiting 
well for a few years and then becoming sub- 
ject to a blight which materially reduced 
crops,—too much wet perhaps.— Yours faith- 


fully, ‘“ ANAIMALAIS.” 


[We have never heard of pepper-growing 
above 2,500 feet in Ceylon, while, the most 
successful culture in the time of he Dutch 
was quite in the lowcountry, indeed, at 
Madampe and Kalutara near the seashore and 
in the Kegalla and Matava districts a few hun- 
dred feet above the sea level. Still; wr. 
Thwaites and his successors have cultivated 
pepper successfully at the Peradeniya Gardens 
near Kandy, say 1,600 feet elevation ; but 
we should douht very much the _ pepper 
vine fruiting successfully at. 3,000 feet 
or over in Ceylon, and the chance should be 
less farther north on the Anaimalais or in 
Mysore ?—Ep. J’. A.] 


A BIG PYTHON, 
Kalutara South, March 24. 


_ DEAR Sik,—I send you measurements below 
of a Rock Snake (in Sinhalese, ‘* Pimbura’) 
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caught yesterday and afterwards killed : 
Length while in its natural state 94 feet 
Circumference 15? inches 


Stretched out andin motion ... 174 feet 
Circumference cat .. 12 inches 
Has this ever been beaten ? W. A. L. 


[Tennent in his ‘‘ Natural History ” says 
of the Python :—One that was brought. to 
me tied in this way measured seventeen feet 
with a proportionate thickness: but one 
more fully grown, which crossed my path 
on a coffee estate on the Peacock Mountain 
at Pussellawa, considerably exceeded these 
dimensions. Another which I watched in the 
garden at Elie House, near Colombo, sur- 
prised me by the ease with which it erected 
itself almost perpendicularly in order to 
scale a wall upwards of ten feet high.” 
—HEpb. 7.A.| 


———————————— 


BIG PYTHONS. 


Galle Face Hotel, Colombo, March 25. 


DraR Sir,—A correspondent in today’s 
issue of the Observer, while giving the dimen- 
sions of a python killed in Kalutara 
South, asks :--‘‘ Has this ever been beaten ?” 
Some years ago, when a party of planters 
in the Kalutara district were hunting for 
red deer, they missed one of their beagles, 
and, on searching for him, found him en- 
veloped in the folds of a python. The animal 
was shot; and on being measured found to 
be 22 feet long and 22 inches. in circum- 
ference. I had these figures from two of 
the gentlemen who were present. Natives 
have got an exaggerated idea of the size 
to which pythons grow, as the following 
story shows:—A party of honey-hunters 
rested to cook their afternoon meal and 
finding a log convenient sat down upon it, 
placing two stones to form a. fire-place, 
the log forming the third support. When 
the meal was nearly cooked, a queer 
motion was observed in the log, and on 
examining it closely lo! it was a python. 
Needless to say the party did not stay to 
partake of that meal. 

Ww. J 


[Are both stories equally reliable?!—Eb. 7. A.) 
——<-—$. 


ENORMOUS COFFEE CARGO.—The arrival in the 
port of New York of the Lamport & Holt’s 
Ling steamer ‘‘ Rossetti” ‘with a cargo of 126,000 
bags cofiee from the port of Santos is quite signi- 
ficant as marking a new era in the coffee-carrying 
trade. The Lamport & Holt’s Line is the oldest es- 
tablished line of steamers in the coffee-carrying 
business from Brazil to the United States, and 
this line owns an enormous quantity of tonnage. 
Going back some twenty, years 1t was considered 
quite an event to get a cargo of coffee from Santos 
in excess of a total of 10,000 bags or from Rio of 
about 30,000 bags; and in the old days of the Balti- 
more clippers if was quite a circumstance to have 
a whole cargo of 12,090 or 15,000 bags of coffee 
come in here belonging to one firm. The enormous 
jump during the interval can be understood when 
we look.at the cargo by the ‘‘ Rossetti” of which 
nearly 75,000 bags belong to one house in New 
York, representing a total value of about $750,000, 
Rio News, Feb, 5. w 
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THE TONACOMBE ESTATES COMPANY 
OF CEYLON, LIMITED. 

THE REPORT. 
The following is the report :— 


ACREAGE. 
The acreage of the Company’s Estates is as 
follows :— 


acres, 
Tea in bearing de 578 
Tea not in bearing fs 12 
Tea seed bearers AS 3 acres. 
— 593 
Cardamoms in bearing .. oe 101 
Reserved Forest 5 60 24 
Fuel trees 46 ai 20 
Chena and Patana 90 «» 1,142 
Total ... 1,880 


The total quantity of Tea secured during the year 
was 225,178 lb. which has been 30ld at an average of 
88:01 cents per lb. nett as ageinst 42°74 cents per lb, 
realised last year. ; 

The total Cardamom crop was 10,469 Ib. which 
realised R1:70 per lb. nett as against R176 per lb. 
last year. 

The total expenditure on 
amounted to R65,001:29. 

During the year the permanent improvements on 
Capital Account include the erection of aset of 12 
roomy lines. : 

The balance available, after providing for deprecia- 
tion amounts to Rs 28,459-05, and the Directors 
propose to pay a dividend for the yearat the rate of 
5 per cent, absorbing Rs 14,000; to write off the balance 
standing to debit of New Clearings Account Rs 5,841°95 
and Cart Road Rs 1,061:73= Rs 20,902'68, and to 
carry forward Rs 7,555:37 to next account. 

The Directors have pleasure in reporting that the 
Debenture debt has been further reduced by £1,000 
during the, year. 

In terms’of the bond no further repaymeuts canbe 
insisted on by either party before 30th June, 1902, but 
the Directors are negotiating with a view to repay- 
ment of £1,3000r more on 30th September next on 
terms which they consider favourable to all interested, 

The Coast advances have been still further reduced 
from Rs 5,125°98 on 31st December, 1899, to 
Rs 2,955°16 on 31st December, 1900. 

The Crops for 1902 are estimated at 

230,000 Ib Tea 
10,000 lb Cardamoms 
against an expenditure of Rs 68,951°93. 

During the year MrR S Templer and Mr G H 
Alston resigned their seats on the Board, and Mr H 
Cumberbatch and the Hon’ble Mr W H Figg were ap- 
pointed in their places. i 

Ofthe Directors Mr H Cumberbatch retires by 
rotation, but is eligible for re-election. 

The appointment ofan Auditor forthe current year 
will rest with the meeting. 


Working Account 


THE UDABAGE COMPANY, LTD. 
REPORT :—ACREAGE. 
215 acres in full bearing 


64 Cy, 4 years old 
36 99 3 ” ue) 
164 99 Qe ” ” 


499 acres cultivated 
641 4, available reserve 
1,140 acres more or lesg 
The Directors beg to submit to the Shareholders the 
accounts for the year ending 31st December, 1900. 
The Crops secured amounted to 157,295 lbs. made 
Tea against an estimate of 165,000 lbs,, and realized 
R39,769'04, or an average of 25°29 cents por Ib, against 
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an expenditure (exclusive of cost of works on capital 
account) of R40,375'16, or an average cost of 25°67 
cents per lb. 

The disastrous condition of the Tea Market in the 
latter part of the yeuar for all low-country production, 
coupled with the financial embarrssments of the Com- 
pany, caused by the exhaustion of all available work- 
ing Capital; has resulted in a serious loss in the 
season under review, and the Shareholders will be 
called upon to consider proposals (1) for liquidating 
the debtsof the Company, or (2) a sale of the pro- 
perty, subject to the existing first mortgage debentures 
amounting to R100,000. 

The Directors issue with this Report a scheme ad- 
vanced by the Agents and Secretaries, for reconstruc- 
tion of the Company, which will be considered at an 
Extraordinary General Mecting held immediately 
after the Annual General Meeting called as above, 
and all Shareholders are earnestly requested to be 
present toconsider the proposal and decide on the 
course to be adopted. 

The Estimate for the current season is, including 
Tone lbs. of Tea from brought leaf, 232,500 lbs, made 
Tea. 

To complete the extensions deemed necessary in 
the Factory and supply the required equipment in 
Machinery for the manufacture of Green Tea,a fur- 
ther expenditure in Capital Account this season will 
be necessary, but the Directors consider that ample 
provision wil] then have been made for the manu- 
facture of 300,000-350,000 lbs. Tea which may be re- 
garded as a maximum Crop from the present cul- 
tivated area. 

Green Teas.—The necessary machinery has been 
supplied to the Estate for the manufacture ot Green 
Teas, and if the state of the market warrants their 
manufacture in preference to Black Teas, they can 
be produced at a small additional cost. The facili- 
ties provided for the manipulation of Green Tea will, 
the SuperintenZent estimates, be sufficient to deal 
with 150,000 lbs. made Tea out of an anticipated Crop 
of 232,500 lbs. Samples already reported on and valued 
by Messrs. Forbes& Walker are eminently satisfactory. 

Mr. J P Anderson, the Company’s Visitiug Agent, 
reported as follows as to the condition of the pro- 
perty, namely :—‘‘I visited the Estate on the 22nd 
and 23rd January and found the Estate in excellent 
order, clean, and all works up to date,” from which 
it will be seen that given the necessary Working Capi- 
tal it only requires an improvement in the Tea Mar- 
ket to ensure the future success of the Company. 

Coast Advances.—Of the amount R26,239:09 shown 
as outstanding in the Balance Sheet, the Superinten- 
dent reports R10,669°25 as recoverable, R13,969°84 as 
doubtful, and R1,600 are irrecoverable. 

In terms ofthe Memorandum and Articles of Asso- 
ciation of the Company Mr. W Shakspeare retires 


‘from the Direztorate and does not offer himself for 


re-election, 
The appointment of an Auditor for the current year 
rests with the Meeting. 


THE CEYLON TEA AND COCONUT 
ESTATES CO., LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


AcREAGE.—Tea,—In bearing, 402°1°32 acres; in par 
tial bearing, 8°0°30 acres=410°2'22 acres; coconuts, 
559'3'3 acres; cinnamon, 21°2'30 acres; rubber, 35:00 
acres; grass, forest and chena, 350'2°38 acres: total 
1,407°3°13 acres. 

The Directors have now to submit to the share- 
holders the accounts for the past year. 

Tea Divisioni—Vhe crop secured amounted to 
132,186 lb. being about 12,814 lb. under the estimate- 
which is accounted for by the extremely bad season, 
and because at the beginning of the year the tea still 
suffered to a certain extent from the effects of the 
attack of Grey Blight referred to in last year’g 
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report, but the Directors are glad to say that the 
bushes have fully recovered, and are now in amore 
healthy condition than ever. 

The nett average price realized was 
against 36 43cents in 1899, 

Coconut Divison.—This crop was 20,884 nuts short 
ofthe estimate entirely owing to the unfavourable 
season. The total crop gathered during 1900 was 
579.116 nuts of which 2,118 nuts were sold on the 
estate at R30 per thousands nuts. The remainder were 
made into copra—Candies 444-4:0 18 and sold at a nett 
average of R44:93 per candy, as compared with candies 
421°0'2°8 in 1899 which realised an average of R44:20 
per candy. 

The estimates for this year are: Zea. 180,000 Ib. 
against an expenditure on working account of 
R39,285°75. Coconuts,—700,000 nuts on an expenditure 
of R14,440. ; 

After making the usual provision for depreciation 
of buildings and machinery, the result of the year’s 
working shows a loss of R9,715:'92 as compared with 
R5,993-30 in 1699, 

McG H Alston having resigned his seat on the 
board, the Hon W H Figg was appointed to fill the 
vacancy. The vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr 
F Capper was filled by the appointment of Mr H H 
Capper, and on his subsequent resignation, the 
Direvtors appointed Mr F Crosbie Roles to the vacant 
Seat. 

In terms of the articles of Association, Mr H 
Tarrant retires from the board of Directors, but is 
eligible for re-election, , 

The appointment of an Auditor for the current year 
ill rest with the meeting 


THE NAHVILLA ESTATE CO., LTD. 
REPORT. 


The Directors herewith present their Report for 
the season ended 31st December, 1900, together with 
a duly audited Statement of Accounts for the same 
period. 

Conditions generally throughout the year were 
favourable for yield, and the Tea crop amounted to 
539,974 lb,, against an estimate of 390,000 lb. Itis 
also very largely in excess of the output of last 
season, 

The Coffee crop, nearly all of which came from 
Nahavilla estate, amounted to 1,176 bushels of parch- 
ment, and is about 400 bushels more than had been 
expected at the beginning of the year. 

Tea prices show a falling-off from season 1899, 
the net average per Ib. being 35°42 cts. and 40 cts. 
respectively, but the cost of producing the crop and 
placing it on the market has been reduced from 
30°32 cts. to 29:'42 cts, per lb., including one cent 
per lb. for manure. : 

The working is still rather expensive owing to the 
large acreage of Tea in partial bearing, but further 
reduction will be possible as these fields reach 
maturity. 

The total profis on the working of the several 
estates for the year under review is R<0,212°61, 
which, after allowing for interest on mortgages, &c., 
is equal to about 9 per cent. on the paid-up capital 
of the Company, a highly satisfactory result, having 
regard to the fact that Ceylon Teas have receded 
so much in value of late, and that there is still a 
large acreage of young Tea (nearly a third) from 
which’ little or no leaf has yet been gathered. 

The Directors regreii, nevertheless, that the finan- 
cial position of the Company does not in their 
opinion justify the payiment of a dividend, and they 
recommend therefore that the balance as per Profit 
and Loss Account, namely R32,914°51, should be 
earried forward to Exxtemsion Account, 

Since the Company was formed, a sum of about 
250,000 has been spent on improving and develop- 
ing the estates, with the result that we have now 
close on 1,500 acres of Tea in place of 837 at 
Glaxting, and new Hagtories have ben erected on 


30°68 cents, 
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lry and Nahavilla, which, although fairly complete 
in themselves, will require some further extensions 
in the near future as the returns of leaf increase. 

This expenditure has been partly met by money 
raised from time to time on mortgages of the Estates, 
at reasonable rates of interest, but there is still a 
considerable sum outstanding, andat the beginning 
of the year the Sharehoiders were invited to come 
forward and assist the Directors in placing the Com- 
pany on a sound financial basisiby subscribing to an 
issue of Preference Shares, the object being to pay 
off these mortgages and provide funds for any ad- 
ditonal expenditure that might be required for the 
completion of the Buildings, and for bringing the 
young fields of Tea into bearing, 

The response to this Circular was not such as to 
admit of the scheme being put through, and other 
suggestions for providing the nevessary funds having 
for various reasons also fallen through, the Directors 
feel that there is now no alternative but to adopt 
the course they have suggested in respect to the dis- 
posal of last year’s surplus. 

With regard to the future there is more land that 
could be planted with tea on some of the estates, but 
all that is at present contemplated is to bring into 
bearing the fields which have already been opened and 
improve the Facteries on Ury and Nahavilla in such a 
way as to place the respective Superintendents in a 
position to do full justice to the requirements of an 
increasing output of tea. 

The expenditure necessary for the above purposes 
is roughly computed at R30,000, but this dues not in- 
clude the erection of a Factory on Galella which may 
perhaps be undertaken if fands are available at some 
future time though not just at present. 

As already intimated there is a large acreage of young 
tea on the Company’s estates to come into bearing yet; 
and the capital cost of the property per acre when fully 
developed will probably be about R400 on the culti- 
vated area, which is fairly moderate for a good going 
concern with a large reserve of land anda steadily in- 
ereasing yield. 

We are, however, in need of money, and although 
the present may not be an opportune. time for at- 
tempting to provide what is required in this con- 
nection and enable the Shareholders to participate 
in the annual profits, it is hoped that the commercial 
aspect of Tea may improve in the near tuture and 
afford opportunities for putting the affairs of the 
Company on a good financial footing. 

From an agricultural point of view the outlook on 
the Company’s Estates continues satisfactory, the 
estimates for the new season being 565,000 lb of Tea 
and 520 bushels Coffee against an expenditure of 
B162,388, including manure which, however, is to be 
spazingly used. 


ACREAGE, 
Naha 
villa. Ury. M.P.G. Galella. Total, 
Tea in full 
bearing «- 288 309 217 287 1,101 
», partial 
bearing ... 35 212 35 — 282 
1 CO eC TH Me EO nee © 8 Kee 100 
Cotfee eG) 41 — — 119 
Cardamoms .. — 15 5 —_ 20 
Forest pei uy 41 — 72 158 
Grass, Fuel Trees 
and Patana ... 71 132 84 254 541 
601 766 341 613 2,321 


Mr. ES Grigson retires from the Board of Direct- 
ors by rotation, and is eligible for re-election. 
The appointment of an Auditor rests with the 
Meeting—-By order of the Directors, 
Grorar Srevart & Co., 
Agents and Secretaries, 
Colombo, let March, 1901, 
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CLAREMONT HSTATE- COMPANY. 
REPORT OF THE DIRHCTORS, 

The Directors submit herewith the accounts for the 
year ended 31st December, 1900. 

The crop secured was 86,374 lb. as against 61,281 
Ib. in 1899, and the cost of putting it on the 
market was 24:58 cents, realizing 26°40 cents nett, 
as against 24°54 and 34°97 cents yvespectively in 1899. 

The estimate of crop for the current year is put 
down at 95,000 lb. ‘to cost in Colombo 24:08 cents. 

Interest on mortgage (£3,000) has beer paid to 
the end of September, 1900, and the next payment 
will be due on the 8lst March, 1901. Interest on 
the mortgage debentures remains as yet unpaid. 

A change of Superintendent was deemed necessary 
during the year, and the present arrangements are 
giving satistaction. 

In consequence of the poor results of the year’s 
working, the Directors have written back their fees. 

The mortgage of £3,500 was called up during the 
year. The Directors, however, were able to effect a 
fresh mortgage of £3,000, and secondary mortgage 
debentures to the extent of R23,500 were raised to 
cover the balance of the oid mortgage and the 
amount due to Syndicate appearing in last year’s 
balance sheet. 

During the year Mr. J G Russell resigned his 
seat on the board, and Mr. W P Barber was elected 
a Director. In terms of the articles of Association 
Messrs. A. Orchard and R. Huyshe Eliot retixe 
from the office of Directors, but ave eligible for 
re-election. 

The appointment of an Auditor for the current 
year also rests with the meeting. 


TEMPLESTOWE ESTATE COMPANY. 
THE REPORT 
of the Directors was snbmitted as follows :— 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit their 
report and accounts for the year ending 3lst 
December, 1900. 

The crop amounted to 202,405 ib. tea costing 
about 262 cents per pound, and the price realised 
was about 37 cents per pound, shewing a profit of 
fully 10 cents per pound, which, in view of the low 
prices ruling, especially during the latter half of the 
year, may be considered satisfactory, 

An interim dividend of three per cent on the 
preference shares and two per cent on the ordinary 
shares was paid in September last, and after allow- 
ing for this the amount now available is R11,939°46, 
which your Directors recommend should be disposed 
of as follows, viz. :— 

By the payment of a final Dividend 

of three per cent on the Prefereuce Re. 

shares (making six per cent for the 

year) 50 aie bo 3,258 00 
By the payment of a final Dividend 

of two per cent on the Ordinary 

shares (making four per cent for the 

year) oe 36 bea 3,284 00 

By transfer to Depreciation account 3,37 

By carrying forward the balance of.. 2,022 46 
R11,939 46 

In terms of the articles of Association, Mr Giles 
F Walker retires from the Board, but being eligible 
offers himself for re-election. 

_ It willalso be necessary to appoint an Auditor for 1901, 
eS 


A MALARIAL EXPERIMENT. 


The Indian Medical Gazette reports that 
Captain C J Fearnside, I.M.S., of Rajamundry, 
succeeded in inoculating himself experimentally 
with malarial fever by means of mosquitoes, 
On the 17th Decembery, 1900, several anopheles 
(of a light fawn colour) were fed on the blood 
of a person known to be affected with spring 
tertian fever. On the Lath day, 29th December, 
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two of these infected mosquitoes were made to 
bite Captain Fearnside’s arm. The presence of 
zygotoblasts in thes veneno-salivary glands was 
verified by microscopic examination. Other in- 
fected mosquitoes also bit him on Ist January 
and 8th January, 1901; on January 12th, 14 days 
after the first bites by infected mosquitoes, he 
felt ‘‘seedy.” His indisposition became more 
marked and on the 18th he felt distinetly ill. 
On examination of his bleod there were found 
much pigment in the leucocytes, young spring 
fertian hemamebae and pigmented spheres. The 
fever lasted all night and he was too ill to 
work on the 19th. There can be no doubt ot 
the genuineness of this experiment, or that if 
was produced by the infected mosquitoes, We 
are glad to state that Captain Fearnside has 
taken plenty of quinine and is now none the 
worse for his scientific experiment, 
=e oe 


CARDAMON CULTIVATION. 


_ For the three districts—Medamahanuwara, 
WWitre Cave and Rangalla—we showed 1891 
acres in our last Directory as under Oarda- 
moms. A planter, thinking of native gardens, 
considered we were much below the mark 
in reference to the first-named district, but 
referred to a well-known resident as the 
best authority. This gentleman, on being 
appealed to, dissented, as we expected, from 
the larger estimate, and shows that Mr. 
de Silva’s Kandewatte and some of the 
bigger gardens might aggregate 200 acres 
apart from very small gardens of other 
natives. We do not think, therefore, that 
there can be now more than 3,000 acres 
under cardamoms in all the three districts, 
including native gardens. Even. at 100 1b. 
an acre, such an area would yield more 
than half the total export from Ceylon for 
last year which was 538.0001b. Of course, 
the greater the area already planted, the 
greater the discouragement to extend culti- 
vation ; but Ceylon has nearly got to the 
end of its suitable land, and it is in India 
that there is a risk of overdoing cardamoms, 
as well as tea, unless planters there take 
warning in time. 


—  -——_}-—_—_———_——_. 


COCONUTS IN THE KELANI VALLEY. 


We have few regular returns from estates ; 
but we hear generally that a great many 
tea estates in ‘‘the Valley” have fields 
planted up with coconut palms at 30 to 
40 feet apart. This is carried out up to 
1,000, 1,800 and even to 1,600 feet above sea- 
level, and so far the palms flourish. The oldest 
planting in the district is from 6 to7 years, 
so that the time has not come for bearing. 
Most of the seed nuts have come from Mr. 
Beven’s well-known Franklands property in 
the Veyangoda district. We do not find 
fault with—in fact we highly approve of 
—this plan of having a second product in 
the Kelani plantations; but at the same 
time we are quite sure that proprietors 
should lay to account the getting of smaller 
returns from the tea when the palms— 
voracious feeders with wide-spreading roots— 
come into bearing. At the same time we 
should expect the crop of nuts to more than 
compensate for any deficiency in the tea, 
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INTERESTING NEW TROPICAL PLANTS. 


The new orchid, Leelie-Cattleya, called after 
the Empress of Russia, is a hybrid between 
the Cattleya Mendeli and Lelia Digbyana. 
A single plant sold in England for £200. It 
is the result of skilled experiments by Maron, 
and attracted much attention at the Paris 
Exhibition. 

Another new plant is the red banana with 
purple foliage, discovered at the Catholic 
Mission of Brazzaville, and found elsewhere 
in the French Congo. The fruit is long, with- 
out seed, and good for making fritters. he 
plant is highly ornamental, and is likely to 
figure in Huropean gardens or conservatories. 

Of new flowering shrubs the Rhododendron 
Halopeanum, a hybrid with rosy white blos- 
soms, is notable, but requires a mild climate 
like that of. South or Central France. The 
Dahlia ‘‘ President Viger,” produced at the 
Lyons Botanical Garden, is likely to found 
a new race.—Globe, March 1. 

ee 


THE ARIAL STEEL ROPE TRAMWAY. 


ON THE KANAN DEVAN HILLS. 


(Communicated. ) 

So many enquiries have been made about the 
Ropeway recently erected from the Plains to the 
Kanan Devan Hills Produce Company’s property in 
North Travancore that the following notes are pen- 
ned in the hope they will interest your readers and 
answer the enquiries that have been made from 
time to time. 

The first Ropeway line surveyed was about six 
miles long and the country was very difficult, 
added to which one span was about 2,700 feet 
which, as any one acquainted with Ropeways 
knows, greatly lessens a rope’s efficiency because 
the weight of the rope itself between the stand- 
ards, 2,700 feet apart, would have been nearly 
14 ton, whereas with the present longest span be- 
tween of 1,400 feet, the weight of the rope between 
the standards is about #of a ton and the difference 
(2 of a ton) can be carried in line load (7.¢., goods) 
instead of the strength of the installation being 
expended carrying its own weight. Another dis- 
advantage of this line was that part of it was 
very flat and part very steep so that there would 
have been a continual variation of the load on 
the driving motors when heavy loads lefs the 
flatter portions and got on to tlle steeper ones, 
The apparent difficulties of this line decided me 
to try a new trace and it was laid in following 
pretty closely an old cooly track with the result 
that we gota line 2°6 miles long at a compara- 
tively even gradient touching a point at the foot 
of the ghaut to which a railway could conveniently 
he brought and a point near the top of the ghaut 
to which a cart road or tramway could be brought 
and we had then got the skeleton of a complete 
scheme which has gradually been fiiled in. 

From the end of the old cart road on the plains, 
a railway trace was laid—10 miles jong, 44 of 
which ran over the plains and 53 ran into a 
narrow valley with grades from one in 80 to one 
in 25 for the last three miles and curves of 100 
feet radius. The bridges are all steel structures 
running up to 60 feet long and sately capable 
of carrying narrow-gauge engines and the con- 
cession granted by the Indian Government to a 
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Madras. Firm (Messrs. Wilson & Co.), for the 
construction of a narrow gauge railway from 
Amanayakannur to Utamapalium includes a branch 
to the foot of the Ropeway. From the top 
terminus of the Ropeway some 40 miles of cart 
road and tramways have been cut stretching to 
Muspar and in various directions therefrom, tap- 
ping the Company’s estates and factories. 

These tramways and roads, the former especially, 
a Ewing’s one-rail tram,may form the subject of a 
separate monoxzraph ; but for the present we. will 
‘return to our muttons’ and deal with 

THF ROPEWAY ALONE. 
The distance between the upper and lower 
Termini is 2°6 miles, the difference in elevation 
4,000 feet; the steep country isnaturally yery rough 
and the lewer half a very deadly climate. 

The first thing we did was to ent a 5-feet 
bridle path approximately along the Rope line to 
transport the material forthe Ropeway construction 
along. Hstimates were called for from the most emi- 
nent English and local Ropeway Engineers, but not 
one would undertake its erection in this deadly 
ghaués (which showed their wisdom, as events 
proved) and an offer was made to the Directors to 
design, construct and erect the Ropeway locally 
if they would not hold the worker responsible 
for any failure, and if they would not protect 
themselves by engaging a competent Consulting 
Engineer, and to this they agreed, and the work 
was placed in the hands of Mr. W Kemlo, whose 
great ability and training under Lord Kelvin 
marked him out for the task, One of first diffi- 
culties was how to drive the  horse-power 
to be provided (and in this connection the differ- 
ence in horse-power considered necessary by two 
great Ropeway Firms was very striking). An- 
other point to be decided was the form of Ropeway, 
whether of the fixed hope type, or a moving 
rope carrying its own loads. After great con- 
sideration it was decided that the latter form 
would be the more suitable, provided grips could 
be designed which would be effective on sucha 
steep Ropeway. Believing that we could design 
what was wanted the plans were prepared. 

In order to keep the driving station in as healthy 
a point as practicable we put it half way up 
the rope, and divided the Ropeway into two 
halves at this point, the reasons for the latter being; 
(1) that if a breakdown occured at any time on one 
half of the rope, the other one half could still goon 
working and, (secondly) had the whole 2°6 miles of 
Ropeway running down 4,000 feet vertical been in 
one piece, the wear on the rope at the upper end 
and on the gear there, due to the weight of the 
rope itself, would have been very excessive. 

The next point we decided on was the driving 
arrangements and as ab a convenient point we 
were able to get in Beeton wheels, having a 
vertical fall of water operating them of over 
700 feet and developing 100 H.P., we fixed this 
as the Power Station and transmitted the power 
through, a .28-E.H.P. Dynamo one mile over 
a thin cable to the Centre Station where the 
motor in its turn operates the Ropeway. By 
actual results the whole Ropeway requires on!y 
about 20 H.P. to drive it, full of load-, 
at two miles an hour, but of conrse the power 
required is greatly regulated by the amount of 
up or down loads at any given time. The 
dynamo is capable of driving it fully loaded 
on the up going side only ab two miles an 
hour. Tosave risks of accident we put in du- 
plicated peltons, dynamos and motors, 
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The erection of the 1,500 feet of pipe and the 
1,500 feet of spouting in the watercourse as 
well as the Peltons was slow and expensive 
and was done by Mr Kemlo’s brother. The 
country is very rugged, and deadly unhealthy, 
and the spouting as well as much of the pipe 
had to be carried on ironsupports and there were 
two bridges made for the sponting, one 80 feet long. 
The Ropewire is # inch diameter best plow 
steel and was brought ont in eight pieces, each 
8,000 to 4,009 feet long, wound on a drum. These 
were all bored for the same axle and the rolls 
of wire hauled along the track by block and 
tackle till they came into the Ropeway line where 
the wheels were fixed and the rope hauled out, the 
drum revolving on the axle. This was avery neat 
locally designed arrangement, made at home, and 
worked perfectly. 
& Everything comesto him who waits and; after 
much sickness and great trouble, we got the rope 
up and splices all completed and 


PREPARED T0 MAKE A START 


the starting resistance sent spec- 
by the providers of the dynamo fused 
and we had a grand example of pantomime 
magnesium lights. Part of the current went 
through Mr Kemlo’s thumband the place smelt 
of beefsteaks, while the natives went over that 
ghaut like another flash. 

Mr. Kemlo designed and made with native car- 
penters asalt and water resistance Box which 
is working very well and cost a few rupees and 
that difficulty was got over and the rope started. 

You can imagine our disgust and annoyance 
when we found the rope grips supplied from home 
so badly made that they would not work, and 
we had to have new jaws made locally in brass 
which although not sufficiently strong have worked 
well and now new jaws of annealed steel are be- 
ing put in and are working very perfectly. 

‘These jaws, which are the secret of the Rope’s 
success, L wi!l describe later when a patent has been 
granted. Suffice it to say that theyautomatically 
grip the rope at any point desired, go up to 
the top, and automatically leave the rope and run 
on to the rail. The pulleys on the standard heads 
have such deep grooves thatthe rope cannot get 
off by any chance and the result of this com- 
bination of essential points is that the life of 
the Rope itself is greatly prolonged and prob- 
ably more than doubled, while accidents have been 
reduced till, I believe, 8,000 loads passed over 
the rope before the last accident, due to a de- 
fective pulley and not in any way connected with 
the grips, and it really did not do any damage 
to speak of. 

The Ropeway running at haif speed two miles 
an hour is fully loaded with 66 grips which 
with loss of time loading and unloading do three 
rounds a day. Each load shonld be two ewts. 
and this equals 40 tons of out and in traffic a 
day and assuming that it worked only 250 days 
in che year this equals 10,000 tons of traffic which 
is far more than sufficient for present purposes. 
When it is worked up to 10,000 tons it will 
certainly show a profit of £10,000 as com- 
pared with what it would have cost to move 
this weight up and down the ghaut by cattle 
and ponies and donkeys of which we had about 
3,000 at work, when the writer came out three 
yezrs ago, So I think the most captious critic 
will admit that itis a magnificent success. The 
greatest credit is due to Mr W Kemlo who 
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has designed and had constructed every detail 
of it from beginning to finish and to his Assistant. 
The automatic working of the Ropeway is 
very attractive and everyone who has seen it 
says he or she would not have missed the sight 
for a good deal. L. DAVIDSON. 
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ABYSSINIAN COFFEE. 


A British consular report from MHarrar, printed 
in the London Grocer, says: ‘‘ The Harrar coffee is 
of a very good quality, known in the London market 
as ‘Moka long berry; where it is preferred to the 
real Moka. Occasionally its price in London is 
higher than thatof Moka. Plantations of coffee are 
increasing slowly, because the natives prefer to cul- 
tivate the Kiatt (Celastrus edulis) as more lucrative, 
one ponnd of leaves of which are soli for $1 and 
sometimes $2; the natives, as in Arabia, eating 
these leaves. Nevertheless, more than 150,000 coffee 
trees have recently been planted, especially in the 
districts of Ohercher and Itto. The Abyssinian coffee 
is wild and grows in Kaffa (whence the name), 
Limmu, Gimma, Gumma, Ghera, Ennarea, and Hillu. 
It has a very good aroma, and if cultivated it would 
be a very keen competitor of the real Moka. Mon- 
seigneur Massaya (afterwards Cardinal), when Bishop 
of the Gallas some forty-five years ago, cultivated 
in Ennarea 3,000 trees and obtained a quality much 
superior to the real Moka, both in flayour and aroma. 
This coffee used to beimported here from the above 
countries via Addis Abiba, and exported to Europe 
after being cleaned in Aden. In the European 
market it is known as Abyssinian coffee, but, on 
account of the present low prices of American 
coffee, the export of this coffee is decreasing. 
Most of the import is stocked in Harrar, and now 
the imports from the interior are next to nothing, 
the price, $4 per farasla, not covering the expenses 
of transport from the above-named countries. Should 
the American crop fail, the increase of export of 
Abyssinian coffee would recommence. On represen- 
tations made by the merchants of Harrar, the Em- 
peror Menelik has abolished the export duty of 8 per 
cent on Abyssinian coffee this year.—Rio News, 

eb. 5. 
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PLANTING NOTES, 


CorFEE IN VENEZUELA,—Coffee planters in Vene- 
zuela are lamenting the condition of the coffee trade. 
In a memorial fromthe Caracas Chamber of Com- 
merce to the President of Venezuela, the text of 
which has been brought by the mail, it is urged 
that the condition of the coffee trade has been for 
some time lamentable, owing to the steady fall in 
price, through well-known eauses, and that the 
measures which the present Government have just 
taken have aggravated this position, by putting on 
the highest tariff, which will cause the trade to lose 
the Fxench market, where hitherto the greater part 
of the Venezuelan crop has been sold. The aboli- 
tion of the Venezuelan export duty on coffee is recom- 
mended. The duty amounts to 3 bolivars 22 centimes 
per quintal.— Home and Colonial Mail, March 8. 

NILGIRIS GAME AND FIsH PRESERVATION 
SocieTy.—Further interesting particulars of the 
workof thisactive society, in which Ceylon Fish- 
ing Club and Game Protection members will 
doubtless be interested, appear elsewhere. 
But the reference to Ceylon, as being troubled 
with rabbits, shows curious ignorance. There 
is an agitation, we see, for an increased gun 
license. Klsewhere we-have also quoted Mr. 
F L Mitchell’s most recent letter (from Sin- 
gapore) regarding the introduction of trout 
into Kashmir. 
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moval BOTANIC GARDENS. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR FOR 1900. 


1.—CHANGES AND MOVEMENTS IN THE STAFF. 


THE Director was absent in India on privilege leave from December 6 to the end of the year, 
during which period Mr. J. B. Carruthers acted as Director. The staff has been enlarged during the 
year by the appointment of Mr. Carruthers as Assistant Director and Mycologist, and by the retention 
of Mr. M. Kelway Bamber as Chemist, paid by fees for work done for the Department up to a 
guaranteed amount of at least Rs. 3,000 per year. Mr. Carruthers entered upon his duties on March 
30, but was absent on leave from April 16 to May 24, owing to the results of a serious accident. 

_ Mr. Bamber’s duties were begun on July 1. Under the vote for Skilled Assistance the services of 

_ Mr. H. Wright have been obtained from June 28. In the early part of the year this vote was partly 

_ expended in the salary of Arunar Chinnappu, who was employed as tobacco curer in the experiments 

, in progress. 

| : On April 11 the late Head Clerk, Mr. J. Ferdinandus, died in Colombo; he had served 
efficiently from 1894, and his loss was much felt. He was succeeded on June 1 by Mr. R, H. 
Pereira, of the Colonial Secretary’s Office, formerly employed in this Department. 


2.—GENERAL. 


The past year has been marked by a considerable increase in the sphere of activity of the 
Department, which enters upon the new century with an increased scientific staff and equipment. 
_ The permanent staff now includes the Director, who also acts as the Botanist ; the Mycologist, who 
attends to all questions of diseases of plants other than those due to insects ; the Entomologist, who 
| attends to all questions of economic entomology ; and the Chemist, who attends to questions of 
| analysis of soils, economic products, &c. There is also the temporary Assistant, who devotes himself 
to the detailed study of some one particular question. 


February, but there was a considerable delay in the completion of the furniture, and it was not till 
the end of the year that it was really ready for work. The equipment of the Laboratory with apparatus 
will be gradual, but it already contains a good supply of all the ordinary utensils, chemicals, &c., 
required for scientific work. Since its completion the building has been largely used, and has 
proved very convenient and well arranged in most respects. A number of botanists from abroad are 
| now working here, and a noteworthy and gratifying feature is the large number of visitors who have 
been sent officially by various Governments during the year to study the organization and working 
| of the Department. 

| The Mycologist and Entomologist have carried out a great deal of work during the year, and 
| their departments are becoming gradually organized on the lines which experience shows to be most 
) useful. The bulk of their time is of course taken up with researches into the nature and life history 
_ of the numerous insects and fungi which are or may become of importance with regard to agriculture, 
| but they have also travelled through many districts of the Island to investigate diseases and to give 
| advice and assistance in dealing with their attacks. One method employed with some success has 
_ been for one of them to attend a meeting of the local Planters’ Association in a given district, and 
there to discuss particular diseases and the modes of dealing with them, subsequently visiting 
') selected estates to give practical instructions and to study the diseases more in detail. Such workis 
| at present considerably handicapped by the extreme reluctance of cultivators to say or do anything 
that may seem to confess the presence of disease among their crops, but as time goes on the advan- 
| tages of taking early advice and action will become more evident, and this source of difficulty and 

friction be lessened. Detailed reports of both officers are given as appendices. 

The organization of a department to deal with prevention of disease is a new and a very 
| important, though perhaps a less showy, line of work than that of the introduction of new industries. 
+ The losses caused by disease are enormous, and to save even 5 per cent. of them is a great gain. 
89 


The new Laboratory was completed and handed over by the Public Works Department in . 
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The establishment of other industries has, however, not been lost sight of. The Botanist and the 
recently appointed Chemist have devoted much attention during the year to camphor, which seems, 
owing to the action of the Government of Japan, likely to prove worth cultivationin Ceylon. They 
have also commenced a detailed investigation into the chemistry and botany of the citronella and 
‘tobacco industries, with a view to discovering what improvements are possible-that may avert the 
threatened danger of collapse from overproduction and foreign competition. Further details are 
given below. 
The office and clerical work of the Department has increased very much during the year. 

The correspondence with planters and others on diseases, modes of cultivation, &c., is rapidly 
increasing, and takes up avery large part of the time of the scientific staff. It is hoped to relieve 
this pressure during the next year by the publication of more frequent circulars, &c., which may be 
distributed instead of letters in answer to many of the most frequently recurring questions. A 
lithographic press has been recently obtained, and it is intended in future to illustrate the circulars, 
a proceeding which should add to their usefulness. Theircirculation continues to increase, and they 
seem to meet with approval from the agricultural public. 
The Library has been much improved during the year. The catalogue has been completed 
and sent to press, and will appear early in 1901. The offices of the clerks have been moved from 
their former inconvenient position near the Curator’s office to two small rooms at the back of the 
Museum, and thus close to the Director’s office. Office space is needed for the Entomologist and 
Mycologist, and can be provided at a very small cost by the alteration of two of the rooms under the 
Library, at present only available as godowns on account of their want of windows. 
In the Botanic Gardens themselves there is little to chronicle of special importance. Their 
general condition has been steadily improved. Many new plants have been introduced, and the 
buildings, conservatories, &c., have been put into better repair. In the two chief gardens and at 
Badulla the general condition of the plants is good, the buildings, &c., in good repair, and the work 
of the staff is efficiently carried on. The other gardens are not at present in a satisfactory state, and 
will be overhauled during 1901. 
The experimental plats of economic and useful plants have been extended as much as possible 
during the year, but the space at our command is too small to allow of really satisfactory experi- 
mental cultivation. 
A reorganization of the gardening and subordinate staff was proposed and sanctioned during 

the year (see Sessional Paper XVI. of 1900), and will be gradually put into operation as vacancies | 
occur. An incremental scheme has been adopted, and the prospects of the officers concerned 
improved. Two posts, those of Assistant Plant Collector and Kankani, will be abolished, and three 
new ones, those of Herbarium Assistant, Clerk to the Curator, and Sixth Gardener, created. The ~ 
total cost under the new scheme will remain as before. The total cost of the Department, including ~ 
- Special votes, has been Rs. 71,740, against Rs. 58,822 last year. ‘The increase is due to the salaries of — 
the Mycologist and Entomologist, and the retaining fee to the Chemist, with the slight increases in | 
the other votes rendered necessary by the increase of the staff. The receipts from sales have been | 
Rs. 4,658°52, against Rs. 6,114:41; the decrease is due to the lower price of rubber seed. 


3.—NOTES ON ECONOMIC AND OTHER PLANTS. 


Tea.—The past year has been one of depression for the industry. The export hasrisenin an © 
unprecedented and unexpected manner to 148,431,639 Ib. against 129,894,156 1b. in 1899. Fortunately 
the export to Russia, now one of the largest consumers of Ceylon tea, has risen to 8,917,185 lb., an | 
increase of 5 millions over 1899, and the exports to Australia and America show increases of 2 million 4 
Ib. and 1 million respectively, while there has also been an increased export to France and other ~ 
Huropean countries. Nevertheless, so great has been the increase in production that 10 million lb. 
more than in 1899 have been sent to the markets of Great Britain, an increase of 10 per cent., which © 
has been accompanied by a decrease of 10 per cent. in the average price (7:20d. as against 7° 96d. in the 
preceding year). The rise in the duty from 4d. to 6d. per 1b. has also helped to depress prices, © 
especially of the lower grade teas. As the extension of cultivation, though practically over in 
Ceylon, is still going on in South India, Java, and elsewhere, it is probable that the full effect of 
overproduction has yet to be felt, and that the tea industry has now to pass through a trying period, — 
which may lead to considerable alterations and reorganizations in methods of working, &c. Greater — 
specialization, larger factories under specially trained managers, manuring and plucking for quality 
rather than for quantity, selection of the best and most suitable jats as regards quality of tea an 4 
power of resisting disease, replacement of inferior bushes and fields by better and by other products, 
careful precautions against disease, and improvements in methods of cultivation and manntact 
are some of the directions in which relief may be looked for. 
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Tea has been comparatively free from serious outbreaks of blights during the year (see 


supplements). 
A commencement, which may lead to important developments, has been made in the manu- 


facture of green teas suited to the American markets. If this extend, it will temporarily relieve the 


overproduction difficulty. 
An important paper on Ceylon Tea Soils and their influence on the quantity of tea has been 


published by Mr. Bamber during the year. 


Coffee.—The rise in the exports during 1899 was a mere temporary one, and in 1900 the total | 


export was only 10,777 cwt. as against 18,542. This is the lowest figure that has been reached since 
the beginning of the decline in the industry. 

Cacao.—The Assistant Director, who now takes charge of all matters connected with this 

product, reports as follows :— 

The exports for 1900 show a considerable decrease, from 42,745 cwt. to 33,476. This, 
however, may be explained ina variety of ways. The year from January 1 to December 31 
is not the best period for a record of cacao yield, and it is probable that the pickings of the 
last few weeks of the year and of the first weeks of 1901 will to some extent make up the 
deficiency, the crop in 1900 having been later than usual. That the canker of stem and 
pod and the attacks of Helopeltis, &c., are a factor in lessening the yield, is no doubt true, 
but a large diminution in fruit crop has occurred in trees which have no disease. In fact 
an unusual nnmber of dull and rainy days in some cacao districts has told against the 
production of fruit and in favour of the blackening of pods and the growth of canker. 

The prices which have been obtained for Ceylon cacaos show that the quality of our 
cacaos is still up to a high level, and encourage cultivators to devote attention to further 
improvements of their methods of curing. 

The canker and blackening of pods still causes a serious diminution of crop on many 
estates where little or no care is taken to combat these evils, but where preventive and 
curative treatment is thoroughly carried out a marked decrease has resulted, and in some 
cases estates which two or three years ago were seriously handicapped have been almost 
entirely freed from the disease. Local attacks of Helopeltis on the pods have been more 
virulent than usual. The cacao industry will, however, be benefited by these evils to some 
extent, as they have undoubtedly led to more sanitary methods of cultivation, and such 
advances, as well as efforts to improve our varieties by selection and other means, tend to an 
increase of profit from this fruit tree, which grows vigorously in different climates'in Ceylon. 


Cardamoms.—The export rose from 499,959 to 537,455 lb., a slightly larger figure than in 1897, 
hitherto the largest recorded. Hxtension of cultivation continues both here and in South India, and 
the price shows signs of a considerable fall in the not very distant future. 

Cinnamon.—The export of both bales and chips has risen, the former from 2,515,031 lb. to 
2,678,111, the latter from 1,829,127 lb. to 1,863,406. The export of the “ wild cinnamon ” mentioned 
in last year’s report has enormously decreased, to 43,339 lb. bales and 105,914 lb. chips. The price of 
_ this material has fallen verylow. The export of oil has also fallen largely, from 118,778 to 72,904 oz. 


Cocoanuts.—Extension of cultivation continues, and there has been a great rise in the export 
figures for all the various products of this palm, which has now become a very large staple. The 
- export of oil has risen from 400,979 ewt. to 443,959, of copra from 325,401 cwt. to 362,467, of 
_ desiccated cocoanut from 13,571,084 Ib. to 13,604,913, of poonac from 174,786 cwt. to 185,992, of nuts 
— from 11,728,392 to 14,995,909, of coir rope from 12,090 to 12,572 ewt., of coir yarn from 75,525 to 
_ $87,415 ewt., and of coir fibre from 91,588 to 115,090 cwt. The industry seems in a prosperous condi- 
_ tion, and the trees are on the whole remarkably free from any serious disease, considering how long 
they have been cultivated in the Island. 
: Other Palms.—The export of palmirah and kitul fibres has risen, though not to the figures of 
_ 1898. The sago palm continues to do well at Peradeniya, and should be tried in swampy places in 
_ the low-country, where it might prove a valuable source of food for local consumption, if not for export. 
Ge Indiarubber.—Extension of cultivation of both Hevea and Castilloa continues in favourable 

localities, and very good valuations have been received of rubber sent home from certain estates. 

_ The demand for seed has been less than last year, and the supply much larger. A very large 

quantity of seed has been exported from Ceylon to Burmah and the Straits, where Hevea cultivation 

is now becoming an important industry. Very favourable reports have been received from Hurope 

on samples prepared in the Botanic Gardens by Mr. Parkin’s methods, and it is hoped during 1901 
to test these on a commercial scale with certain modifications that have been found beneficial. 
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Guttapercha.—There has been no demand for this during the year, and it is doubtful if it will 
ever be taken up by private planters. 


Fibre.—There has been a small demand for sisal hemp and other fibre plants, but there seems 
no prospect at present of any one seriously engaging in the cultivation of any new fibres in Ceylon. 
The palm fibres have been mentioned above. 


Cinchona.—The Assistant Director reports as follows :— 


The export shows a furtber decrease, being 510,462 lb., against 618,921 Ib. last year. 
There has been an increased demand for information relating to the various hybrids and the 
conditions of successful cultivation, and an unusually large amount of seed has been pur- 
chased (chiefly abroad) and planted during the year. Specimens of various kinds of barks 
from different localities in Ceylon were obtained, and these will be worked out in Europe by M. 
Reimers, who is devoting himself to the study of chemical and botanical questions in cinchona, 


Camphor.—This product has come much into prominence during the year as a possible paying 
adjunct to tea in many districts. The bulk of the world’s supply at present comes from Formosa, 
and a monopoly has now been established by the Government of Japan, resulting in a rise anda 
steadying of the price of crude camphor, which is now from 185 to 200 shillings per ewt. At this 
price there seems a fair prospect of a paying return, now that it is certain that camphor can be 
distilled from the leaves and twigs of quite young trees. It must, however, be remembered that 
what can be done here can also be done in Japan, and probably at least as cheaply. The plant 
succeeds well in many districts of Ceylon, from sea-level to 6,000 feet ; its cultivation is easy, and 
there is no great difficulty or expense involved in cropping and distillation. A series of distillation 
experiments have been carried on by the Chemist in the latter part of the year, with varying but 
fairly promising results. When completed, a circular will be published giving all details as to 
planting, harvesting, distillation, &c. 


Tobacco.—Much attention has been given to this product also in the past year, but the problems 
in hand will require many years for solution. While at present this industry is fairly prosperous 
and profitable, there is great risk of overproduction when the new railway and irrigation works 
come into operation and the Vanni country, which contains much land suited to tobacco, is opened 
up. The market for Ceylon tobacco is confined to Ceylon and parts of South India, and may easily 
be flooded. With the aid of the Chemist and of native cultivators and others experiments have been 
begun to test the qualities of our tobaccos and the soils on which they grow, and to see whether 
Ceylon (like South India) cannot grow something marketable in Europe, thus enlarging the demand 
and enabling more land to be profitably opened. That Ceylon should grow first-rate cigar or wrapper 
tobaccos is unlikely, but there seems no reason why it should not produce a good filler, which may 
be wrapped in Sumatra or Borneo leaf. The seeds of Cuban and other tobaccos distributed last year 
to native growers in the Northern Province and elsewhere mostly cropped fairly well, though in the 
Peradeniya Gardens and in the Central Province they were almost completely destroyed by a grub 
described in the Entomologist’s report. Thecrop, however, was not appreciated for the local market, 
as it was lighter and less pungent than the coarse native kinds. Probably for the formation of an 
export trade in tobacco some form between the two will prove best suited for cultivation. 


Oils.—Cinnamon and cocoanut oils have been mentioned above. There has been a decrease 
in the export of citronella oil from 1,478,756 lb. in 1899 (the largest recorded) to 1,409,058 lb. 
The price of this product, in consequence of overproduction, adulteration, and foreign competition, 
continues to fall, and is now barely remunerative, and the industry, one of the most important minor 
ones in the Island, is in a depressed state. The plumbago “boom” took away many of the workers 
for some time, but this is now over. The Java planters have lately embarked in this industry, and 
by careful selection and distillation have begun to place upon the market an oil which isfar superior ~ 
to the Ceylon oil, and which fetches a much higher price. This will lead to a further fall in the © 
price of the Ceylon oil unless new markets can be opened, which seems unlikely, or the quality of the ~ 
oil improved. With this in view the Director and Chemist have made during the year a thorough ~ 
investigation upon the spot into the industry, and a full report will be published during 1901. The 
general condition of the industry affords a striking parallel to that of tea, but is distinctly worse. . 


Fruit.—The supply of fruit plants has been kept up as well as possible to meet the increasing — 
demand for them. This demand, however, is merely for planting round bungalows, and there has — 
been little or no planting on any large scale. Interesting notes on certain fruits will be found inthe ~ 


reports of the two principal gardens. q 
Fodders.—Trifolium Johnsonii, mentioned in last year’s report, has now proved a complete — 


failure at Hakgala. = 
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Trees.—Notes on a few on trial at Hakgala will be found in the report of the Superintendent. 
A detailed study of the Ceylon species of Diospyros and their timbers (ebony, calamander, &c.) has 
been undertaken by Mr. Wright, whose report is given below. 


Ornamental Plants.—Cannas have continued in great request, and are nowa conspicuous feature 
in most Ceylon gardens. Other ornamental plants are also in demand, and the interest in horticulture 
in the Island seems increasing. 


JOHN C. WILLIS, 
Peradeniya, January 25, 1901. Director. 


SUPPLEMENTS. 


1.—REPORT OF GOVERNMENT MYCOLOGIST AND ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. 


DURING the six or seven months that I have been engaged with the work of my appointment 
nearly 200 inquiries have been dealt with, chiefly dealing with diseases of economic plants. The 
unusual number of dull days with a humid atmosphere has been most favourable to the growth 
and spread of parasitic fungi during last year. 

Both in the field and laboratory the fungus causing grey blight, Pestalozzia Guepini, Desm., 
has received a great deal of my attention. In order that the life-history of a fungus may be known 
it is necessary to make cultivations from the spores and continuously watch the growth of the 
organism with the microscope. These cultures are, asa rule, grown on a gelatinous medium, or some 
substance favourable to rapid growth ; unfortunately the behaviour of the fungus in this artificial 
cultivation is often quite different from when it is grown in nature in living tissue. 

The spores and living mycelium of Pestalozzia and several other parasitic fungi have been 
cultivated and examined in this manner in the laboratory, and, with the object of making observations 
and experiments on the fungus as it grows on the tea leaf, ten healthy bushes from two to five years 
old were transplanted to an experimental bed outside the laboratory. These were carefully removed 
without much injury to their root system, and have all continued to grow vigorously. With the help 
of these experimental bushes and material in the laboratory, it is hoped to work out the complete 
life-history of Pestalozzia and other parasitic fungi on tea. 

A series of experiments has been planned and will shortly be established with a view to 
obtaining a moreexact knowledge of the distribution of spores of grey blight and other leaf disease fungi. 

Six stations have been selected at elevations of 50, 1,600, 2,500, 3,000, 4,000, and 5,000 feet 
respectively. At these places a jute hessian screen or tabernacle open at the top, 9 feet high, 45 feet 
long, and 8 feet wide, enclosing two rows of 15 tea bushes—i.e., 100th part of an acre—and placed at 
right angles to the prevalent winds, will be erected. 

The bushes inside this enclosure will be pruned (at the same time as the rest of the field) and 
all leaves taken off the bushes and swept out of the enclosure. Much interesting information should 
be gained by observation of the conditions as regards “ grey blight” and other parasitic fungi of the 
enclosed bushes and those outside on either side of the tabernacle. 

In order to test the practicability of taking off all diseased leaves from tea bushes an experi- 
ment was carried out at an estate of 4,000 feet elevation. The bushes first selected had gone 12 months 
from pruning; they were big healthy bushes with little, if any, disease apparent. All leaves with 
| any spot due to fungus or insect were taken off, as it is impossible to instruct coolies as to any special 
| blight. A quick “podian” plucked the leaves, and was closely watched to see that no leaves with any 
| spot were left. The time taken was nearly 6 minutes per bush, or 10 bushes per hour, and about 
60 leaves were taken from each bush. Ten weeks later these bushes were examined and only three 
leaves were found on 15 bushes with “grey blight,” and a few with insect injuries. The surround- 
ing tea was, however, not attacked to any extent. A second series of bushes in a field which had gone 
22 months from pruning were treated in the same way ; the bushes were healthy, but the leaves were 
spotted, and a large quantity of dead leaves were on the ground. In this case the time taken was 
41 minutes to a bush, and nearly 3,000 leaves were plucked from each bush; in some cases 90 per 
cent. of the leaves were taken off, 

It appears from this trial that such measures to prevent the spread of leaf blights when 
| adopted should be taken as soon as possible after pruning, when the number of spotted leaves is few ; 
| and no doubt the most economic and most effectual method will be found to carry out this treatment 
periodically with the plucking by making the pluckers take off all diseased leaves. 
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If this were generally done, an immense decrease in the amount of ‘‘grey blight” in th 
Island would no doubt result. It is, however, the lack of co-operation in these sanitary matters that 
vitiates the good work done by the few. 

Though the climatic conditions have not been at all unfavourable to the growth of fungi, ye 
the amount of grey blight on growing tea has not increased, and in many localities has lessened to 4 
considerable extent. This may be to some extent explained by the measures taken by not a few i 
burning or burying with lime diseased leaves and so destroying vast quantities of spores, and also tc 
the close pruning of some large areas of badly affected tea. 

A less encouraging circumstance with regard to “ grey blight” is that I have found it on the 
leaf stalk as well as on the leaf. Specimens of such diseased stalks have been collected and sent te 
me from various localities, and on them the fungus and its characteristic spores were abundant. 

This calls for careful observation on the part of planters, as it is mostimportant that any suck 
attack should be at once stopped by pruning back the bushes below the browned and diseased parts 
and carefully burning the prunings. The chief reason why “grey blight” has not done more harm 
to tea is that, as a rule, it only attacks the leaf, and when the diseased leaves fall the bush is fre¢ 
from disease ; were it to spread to the permanent portions of the plant it would become a more serious 
enemy. It will be of advantage if any planter finding the leaf stalks discoloured, and suspecting this 
to be due to grey blight, will at once forward specimens for determination. 
‘ Another leaf fungus, Cladosporium herbarum, Pers., was found on the leaves of tea bushes among 
which Liberian coffee was growing. I observed on the coffee leaves (which were also attacked hy 
Hemileia vastatrizx, Berk.), a disease which produced the concentrically marked grey patches asso 
ciated with grey blight. On examination this proved to be due to another fungus, the Cladosporium 
mentioned above, and on investigating similar patches on the leaves of neighbouring tea bushes this 
same fungus was found. Cladosporium herbarium is a common fungus on dead plant tissues, bu 
also occurs as a parasite on the living leaves of many plants; it is recorded on such varying hosts aj 
wheat, peas, apple, raspberry, cycads, agave, and pine seedlings. It has a greenish grey septate 
mycelium and oval conidiospores. 

A report was sent on a leaf disease on tea which is common both here and in Indian te 
districts. It is caused by a lichen, Cephaleurous mycoidea, Karsten, which produces characteristi 
reddish and white or grey spots on the leaf; it is partially parasitic, but it does very little harm an¢ 
can spread only very slowly, and is consequently not a matter for such serious attention as a fungu 

arasite. 
: A root disease of tea has been investigated in regard to its habits and the best method 
of combating it. It is caused bya fungus, Rosellinia radiciperda, Massee, and most frequently foun 
in clearings where the stumps of jungle trees are left, more especially those with soft wood, but any 
decaying wood under ground either of stem or root, if the soil is in a moist condition, may be thi 
harbourer of thisfungus. It has been found in Ceylon on stumps of various jungle trees, burie¢ 
logs, stakes put in beside young plants, and buried prunings ; from these it frequently spreads to ang 
invades the roots of living tea bushes, and when it has once attacked a tea bush it gradually 
decreases the vigour of the plant, and in the end,asa rule, killsit. It can be recognized by its whit 
felty mycelium, which forms strands as thick as or thicker thana piece of cotton,andruns Hnderereu 
from one host to another. 

The fruit—which is not so commonly found underground, but can be seen on pieces of woog 
which have been on the surface after it has been permeated by the fungus for some time—is blac] 
and consists of numerous globose bodies. 

The best preventive means against the spreading of this root enemy—as indeed against man 
other root parasites—are to take out the dead or dying bush, burn the roots, thoroughly lim 
the hole, also to cut a trench not less than two feet deep round the bushes affected, not only round th 
dead one, but those neighbouring which may be attacked in a less degree, in order to isolate the pate 
from the rest of the tea bushes. Lime forked in the infected patch will often kill the mycelium an 
save some of the other bushes. The trenches also have the effect, if properly cut, of draining ie 
place and so removing the conditions which favour the progress of the fungus. 

This disease is fairly common in various districts, in some cases three or four supplies i 
succession having been killed where the new plant has been put in without taking out the old roots 
It, however, is generally very local in its effects and rarely occurs where the soil is thoroughl 
drained. In fields where it is found it is inadvisable @ bury any prunings until the disease is entire 3 
eradicated. | 

An experiment with regard to the meanest of isolation and liming the infected area wa 
carried out on an up-country estate with encouraging results. A trench two feet deep and one foc 
wide was cut round a patch on which one bush had been killed by the attacks of Rosellinia and s 
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-andlimeputin. By this means lime can be introduced more intimately round the roots than by sur- 
face liming or forking. No bushes have died or appear to be affected without the trench, and some 
_ of the bushes inside are recovering. 
The question of the effect of Lichens on the stems of tea bushes was inquired about and atten- 
tion given toit. In the first place, Physcia speciosa, Fr., a lichen witha leaden blue coloured flattish 
_ thallus bearing on the under surface black hairs, was observed. This lichen is found on exposed 
_ branches and stems not protected from the sun and rain, and thus is commonest on the less vigorous 
bushes. It is not parasitic on the living tissues of the tea plant, and can be cultivated on glass or 
_ stone, if suitable conditions are obtained. It gets its nourishment independently of the plant on the 
_ surface of which it lives, it does not prevent leafbuds from being formed, and it is probable that its 
habit of growing on exposed older portions of stem and branches has originated the belief that to its 
effects are due the lack of vigour of the bush on which it is seen. Some of the less conspicuous 
_ lichens which lie closer to the bark will be investigated and the results mentioned in a future report. 
That lichens and other epiphytes are a sign that the best conditions for the tea are not present is in 
% “most cases true, but their removal at more or less cost does not take away the reason for any lack of 
$ paeour in the bushes on which they grow. 
a Several inquiries relating to cacao canker, Nectria sp., both on stem and pods, have been 
received and advised on. In more than one case it has been sent as an entirely new disease which 
has not been noticed or heard of by the cultivator before. The life-history of the canker having 
been worked out and the methods of counteracting its evil effects having been laid down, and during 
he last two years carried out with a large amount of success, it is most ‘important that all growers of 
sacao, either Huropean or native, should be on the constant lookout to detect the first appearance of 
is fungus and take steps to get rid of it before any serious loss has acerued and its removal becomes 
a more difficult and costly matter. Their neglect is also a serious injury to other cacao planters, 
F Other work in regard to cacao is mentioned later. 
In connection with the investigation of Pestalozzia, the leaves of some thirty or forty different 
jungle and garden plants attacked by fungi have been examined, ae in no case have the spores of 
‘Pestalozzia been found, though in all cases badly “* srey-blighted ” tea, was near or around the plants 
a eo rehed. The injuries which in most cases by their similarity in appearance—to the naked eye— 
with grey blight being due to other causes, it is important, from an economic point of view, that any 
invasion of another plant other than tea by the Pestalozzia should be noted and measures taken to 
event increasing the amount of the disease. Seedlings have been submitted suffering from 
lamping,” a disease caused by a fungus, Pythiwm De Bara yanum, Hesse, which spreads with great 
pidity through a bed, generally so damaging the young plants at the “collar” that they fall down. 
asa rule, implies that the seed bed is too damp, and where it is noticed all dying and dead seed- 
es should be taken out of the bed immediately. Before the bed is again used it should be sterilised 
_ by thoroughly baking all the soil, either by burning bushwood above it or by heating it piecemeal 
er a fire on a shovel, in order to kill the spores of this and other fungi which grow with great vigour 
d rapidity in the soft tissues of seedlings. 
 Insending diseased plants or parts of diseased plants for diagnosis it is important that the 
ecimens sent should show as far as possible the different stages of the disease and not only the 
t stage when the plant is killed ; also that the conditions and environment of the plants diseased 
ld be given and any special circumstances which may have affected them. 

All diseases of plants are the effect of a conjunction of many factors, and the most essential 

prominent factor is called the cause, as in the case of parasitic fungi. It is often not sufficient 
now only one of the factors causing the lack of health ; we must know what other conditions are 
erned in the effect produced. 
The work of a pathologist and therapeutist is to learn all about the life-history and habits of a 
ngus or other organism which has an injurious effect on a plant, and by studying the relationship 
tween it and its ‘host and the conditions and environment which encourage it, to discover at what 
me and by what means the prosperity of the parasite can be most easily interfered with. 


_ A good many matters relative to the cultivation of cacao and its improvement have been investi- 
dand are still being worked out. Two of the most striking things in the cultivated varieties of 
cao are the amount of blossom produced in relation to the fruit ripened and the number of small 
its, from half an inch to four inches long, which die off without being attacked byany specific disease. 

In some cases the weight per tree of these withered fruits has been found equal to ten to 
elve ripe pods. This waste energy is clearly a disadvantage to the attainment of greatest profitable 
rield in a cacao tree. 


q others were “‘shuck”; the space inside was heavily limed, slanting holes being made with an alavanga 
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The fertilization and subsequent ripening of the fruit in cacao is therefore a most important 
question. The method of pollination is not thoroughly known, and with this in view the flower is 
being studied ; when the method of pollination is discovered some experiments will be initiated to 
endeavour to produce an increased fertilization. 

A cacao tree has been under observation at Keenakelle, Badulla, elevation 3,800 ft., of the 
Caracas variety, but not very typical—probably a hybrid—which has for the last five years borne on 
average of 434 harvested ripe pods per annum. ‘The tree is about 17 years old, 224 feet high, with a 
spread of 30 feet, and an abnormally abundant leaf production. 

The propagation of cuttings from this tree has been tried, but so far without success, and a 
series of experiments as to the best method of striking cacao cuttings is in progress. However, any 
experiments in this direction by planters or others which add to our knowledge will be welcomed, 
as the ability to perpetuate the characters of any specially fruitful tree would be of great economic 
importance, 

198 seeds from eight pods on this tree were sown in an experimental plot. Each seed was 


weighed, and those above the average weight (3:4 grammes) were placed in one-half of the plot, and 


those below the weight in the other half. The plots were further divided into beds according to 
the pods from which the seeds came, the shape, size, weight, and thickness of wall of the pods being 
recorded. By this means data will be gained which will show the best directions in which to work 
in selecting cacao fruits for seed. 

For the same reasons a large number of cacao pods have been examined, measured, and 
weighed to find out what relation, if any, there exists between the size and shape of the pod and 
the number and weight of the seeds it contains. So far as the investigation has gone no such 
relationship has been found to be constant, the size of the pod in many cases being simply due toa 
thickening of the fruit wall, and in many cases the largest pods contain fewer seeds than are found 
in smaller fruits, but a definite conclusion cannot be formed until a much larger number of different 
pods have been so examined. 

Experiments as to the fermentation of cacao seeds before drying have been made with a view 
to finding whether the process can be accelerated with good results, and these will he carried on as 
far as possible. 

I have visited various planting districts to make observations and collect information and 
material for laboratory research, and have attended several meetings of District Planters’ Associations, 
where matters of scientific and economic interest have been discussed and explanations given of 


certain technical points. J. B. CARRUTHERS, 
Government Mycologist and Assistant Director. 


2.—REPORT OF THE ENTOMOLOGIST. 
THE following circulars have been issued from the Entomological Department during the year:— 


No. 17.—Tea Mites and some suggested Experimental Work against them. 
No. 18 (Supplement).—Insect Pests attacking Timber and Shade Trees in Ceylon. 
No. 19.—Some Caterpillar Pests of the Tea Plant. 


CORRESPONDENCE.—485 letters on entomological subjects were received and filed, and close 
upon 600 letters on similar subjects were despatched from the Department. 


OFFICIAL TOURS AND HNTOMOLOGICAL VISITS. 


A tour through the Badulla and Passara districts and across country to Batticaloa was under- 
taken in April, occupying sixteen days. The main object of the tour was to study a caterpillar 
pest that was seriously affecting the cocoanut palms in the neighbourhood of Batticaloa. On badly 
attacked estates the fronds of the palms were being completely skeletonized. A few trees are killed 
outright; but this is exceptional. I was informed that they usually recover from the attack, but 
that their bearing capacity is seriously diminished for several years. It was found, as expected, 
that the properties that were suffering most severely were those on which no efforts had been made 5 
to check the pest, or on which unsuitable methods had been employed. On estates where prompt 
and intelligent action had been taken from the commencement of the attack, comparatively little 
damage was incurred. The only course to adopt is to watch for the earliest signs of the pest, 
which are quite easily detected, and immediately to cut off and burn the affected fronds. Itis 
useless to wait until the leaves have been killed before removing them. By that time the caterpillars 
will have deserted such fronds and migrated to fresh ones. The insect respousible for all this 
damage is the caterpillar of a small moth belonging to the family Gielechiide. The species appears 
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to be undescribed, but specimens have been sent to England for determination. The caterpillar 
may be recognized by the black head and second segment, the hinder parts being of a pale yellowish 
tint. It conceals itself beneath galleries composed of silk and sawdust-like pellets of excremen- 
titious matter. The resulting moth is of a pale gray colour with minute black specks on the front 
- wings. It measures about one inch in expanse. 

2 A short visit was paid to Kurunegala in September. This was partly to visit a cacao estate 
_ suffering from an attack of Thrips, an account of which insect is given below; and partly to examine 
the feverish parts of the locality in connection with the Mosquito-malaria Theory. Though, from 
the shortness of the time at my disposal, the larve of Anopheles (the particular genus of mosquito 
associated with this disease) were actually captured in only one pool, I satisfied myself that the 
available breeding places of the insect were practically unlimited, and that it would be quite hopeless 
to attempt to exterminate the mosquito by either obliterating or chemically treating the 
Anopheles pools. The large extents of paddy fields alone would be sufficient to keep up the supply 
of mosquitoes. Iam of opinion that preventive measures—i.e., protection against the actual bite of 
the mosquito, coupled with the removal of the principal source of infection by the enforced medical 
treatment of every case of malarial fever, is the only rational course of action. The Mosquito-malaria 
question is discussed more fully elsewhere in my report. 

_ A third tour, occupying one week early in November, was made in the Kelani Valley district. 
Many tea estates were visited, a meeting of the local branch of the Planters’ Association was attended, 
and advice was given to the planters with reference to Helopeltis and other insect pests. 

The past year has not been marked by any very startling outbreak of insect pests, though 
many cases of more or less serious injury, due to insect agency, have been observed and recorded, 
The following are some of the principal species that have attracted attention :— 


Heterusia cingala, Moore.—The caterpillars of this moth, locally known as “ Red Slug,” were 
prevalent in the Lunugala district in April, where a considerable acreage of tea was completely 
defoliated. Fortunately the damage wasofa temporary nature. The caterpillars were collected and 
destroyed in large numbers, and in some cases the fields were heavily pruned and the prunings 
burned. Similar damage wasreported from Rangallain June. During my tour in the Kelani Valley 
district the caterpillars were observed very commonly on the tea, though no serious injury had been 
noticed there. It is, however, a dangerous insect to neglect, and whenever the caterpillar is seen 
search should be made for the rest of the brood. 
The “ Croton Caterpillar” (Amyna selenampha, Guen.).—Croton oil plants in both the Matale 
- and Peradeniya districts suffered rather severely from this caterpillar, repeated broods following 
_ each other in rapid succession, devouring the fresh foliage as fast as it was produced. In Matale 
_ the principal attacks were in the months of January and June, while a fresh outbreak was reported 
- in December. The pest was observed in Peradeniya in July, only after it had reached its crisis, 
Experiments were conducted with insecticides, some of the trees being sprayed with Macdougall’s 
insecticide wash, and others with a preparation of arsenate of copper sold under the name of “ green 
_arsenoid.” It was noticed that the former, applied in the proportion of 1 pound to 4 gallons of water, 
caused the almost immediate death of the caterpillars; but experiments with the arsenoid, which acts 
through the alimentary system, were negative, being vitiated by the fact that the caterpillars were 
already dying off from a bacterial disease. The pest did not reappear on this plot of croton trees. 
“ Nettle Grubs,” —Several species of these stinging caterpillars have been noticeable during the 
year. The species responsible for most damage appears to have been Natada nararia, Moore, which 
was very destructive to tea in the Passara district early in the year. Over 100 acres of tea on one 
state were completely defoliated,and hundreds of coolies were employed in collecting and destroying 
_ the insects. : 

The larve of Thosea cana, Walker, were received from Hlpitiya; Thosea recta, Hampson, 
rom Morowak korale and Yatiyantota; and Spatulifimbria castaneiceps, Hampson, from several 
arts of the Kelani Valley. The first three species have been fully described in my circular on 
‘Some Caterpillar Pests of the Tea Plant.”” The fourth has only recently attracted attention as a 
ea pest. It is a small and inconspicuous grub, of a chocolate brown colour, with a reddish saddle- 
haped mark on the middle of the back and a few yellow spots. Though belonging to the family of 
‘nettle grubs,” this particular species is unprovided with the usual urticating spines. The cocoon 
s very small, broadly oval, smooth and compact. The male moth is uniform dark purplish brown, 
with indistinct darker transverse bars across the fore wings, the expanded wings measuring just 
alf an inch. The female moth is rather larger, measuring three quarters of an inch across the 
wings, and is of a much paler shade of brown. 

If left to their own devices, any of these caterpillars may suddenly appear in such numbers 
as to prove a serious pest. The only safe way to treat them is to take them in time, which is when 
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they first appear. If the earlier broods are systematically collected and destroyed, no further trouble 
will be experienced. 

When visiting in the Kelani Valley recently, I was informed that crows were very active 
agents in destroying “nettle grubs.” During a bad attack of the pest the crows were said to have 
gorged themselves with the caterpillars until they could scarcely rise from the ground. They 
should be encouraged in every way. 

Dichocrosis punctiferalis, Guen.—The “Cocoa-pod Borer,” which is the caterpillar of the 
Pyralid moth, D. punctiferalis, was troublesome in the Kandy district in March. The local treat- 
ment, which appears to be very successful, is to employ a force of small boys to examine the growing 
fruit. Whenever signs of the borer are observed, a few drops of kerogine oil are run into the tunnel 
of the insect, when the little grub immediately ‘wriggles out and is captured. When the hole does 
not penetrate into the seed cavity, the application does not injure the pod. 

“Tobacco Pest.” —What may prove to be a rather serious pest has destroyed all the young 
tobacco plants in the experimental plots in the Peradeniya Gardens. The disease is characterized by 
a swollen condition of the stem, producing very much the appearance of a half-grown knol-kohl 
plant. On cutting open this swollen part the tunnels of a small caterpillar are found. Eventually 
decomposition is ‘set up, and the plant rots away. Specimens of the caterpillars, kept in captivity, 
turned. into minute brown Tineid moths, examples of which have been forwarded to England for 
determination. The pest was noticed this year only in Peradeniya, but a Tamil cultivator from 
Jaffna reports that the same disease is known in the north of the Island. The only possible 
treatment is the immediate removal and destruction of the affected plants. On inquiry from the 
Botanic Gardens, Buitenzorg, Java, 1 am informed that an identical or closely related disease occurs 
on the tobacco plant there. This disease is there locally known by the name of “ dikbuikziekte,” 
| which may be literally translated as the “ paunch-belly sickness,” a highly descriptive name. 
| The “ Tea Tortrix,” Capua coffearia, Nietner, still gives occasional trouble upcountry. , This 
. pest has been fully dealt "with in the Royal Botanic Garden Circular No. 19. 
| Boarmia bhurmitra, Walker.—A case of rather extensive injury caused by caterpillars of this 
moth affords an interesting instance of how a hitherto obscure insect may suddenly assert itself as a 
dangerous pest. The caterpillar belongs to the family Geometride, many of which assume, when at 
rest, the appearance of a piece of dead stick. The species is by no means uncommon, but, until this 
last year, has not gained any notoriety as an enemy to cultivated plants. It has, however, quite 
recently appeared in immense numbers on a few estates in the Kandy District, and, after defoliating 
the Grevillea trees, has attacked the tea. When full grown, the caterpillar buries itself in the ground 
and turns into a smooth reddish chrysalis. The moth is of a dull brown colour, very finely motiled 
with darker specks, and is difficult to distinguish when resting on a rock or tree trunk, though, 
when found, it is easily captured, as it seldom attempts to flyaway. The coolies soon become adept 
at seeing and catching them. On one estate it was estimated that over 50,000 had been killed in 
this manner. At the time of my visit the caterpillars were dying off from some fungal disease. 
Tt was noticeable that there were few birds on these particular estates. Where there are abundant 
small birds they would be most valuable asistants in checking the increase of the pest. 

“Cardamom Borer” (Dichocrosis evaxalis, Walker).—The larvae ofa Pyralid moth, D. evazalis, 
have been troublesome in parts of the Matale and Rangala districts. The caterpillar tunnels into the 
mature stems of cardamom plants, making its entrance at one side and boring either upwards or 
downwards, eating the pith and causing the death of those particular stems. After the caterpillar 
has vacated them the tunnels often become tenanted by ants, the presence of which first attracts the 
attention of the superintendent, who, not unnaturally, attributes the damage to the ants themselves. 
The presence of the borer may be detected by the accumulation of pellets of excrement at the base 
of the injured stems. The affected stems should beat once cutand destroyed. 

Nepita conferta, Walker.—In August immense numbers of the small hairy Span llats of this” 
moth were invading the bungalows, swarming upon every rock and piece of brickwork, and 
wandering over the roads and garden paths. This insect is not mentioned here on account of any 
damage attributable to it, for, with the exception of inconvenience caused by its occasionally coming 
in accidental contact with one ’s person and leaving its irritating hairs in one’s skin, it is quite 
harmless. The caterpillar feeds only upon minute lichens and alge growing on rocks and stones, — 
and will not touch any of the higher plants. But the appearance of such thousands of caterpillars 
often causes unnecessary alarm to those who do not know the habits of the insect. 

Agrotis C-nigrum, Linn.—The sudden appearance of the caterpillar of this moth on a young 
tea clearing in Bogawantalawa is another instance of the unexpected increase of an insect hitherto 
considered somewhat of a rarity in Ceylon. The attack seems to have been ent temporary, the pest 
disappearing almost as suddenly as it arrived. 
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: The *“‘ Mango Pyral” (Orthaza euadrusalis, Walker).—It is a by no means uncommon thing to 

find the foliage on one side of a mango tree completely destroyed, the leaves withered and riddled 
with holes and matted together with web. I have recently ascertained that the insect responsible 
for this damage is the caterpillar of a pyralid moth, Orthaza euadrusalis. 

Helopeltis Antonit, Signoret.—This well-known insect, sometimes called “ Mosquito Blight ” 
from a fancied resemblance to the common mosquito, has been a source of considerable annoyance to 
both tea and cacao planters. On tea estates in the Kelani Valley and Kalutara Districts the pest 
annually causes an enormous loss of flush. This may possibly be considered a not unmixed evil by 
those who are now advocating a reduction of our outturn of made tea; but as the loss falls very 
unevenly, it can scarcely be considered a beneficial insect. Although the knowledge of the breeding 
habits of the insect enables us to attack it at its most vulnerable stage, much yet remains to be 
discovered of its life-history. The most pressing problem is, What becomes of the insect during the 
months when it deserts the tea plant? It is only careful observation at a number of different 
stations that can give us any clue to the solution of this mystery. A circular is now being prepared, 
setting forth what is known about Helopeltis and what remains to be discovered. 

The Helopeltis insect attacks the cacao plant in a different manner. Though there is 
occasional injury from the puncturing of the young cacao leaves, the principal damage is confined to 
the pods, which are often so badly punctured when quite young that they are unable to develop 
properly, or may even be killed outright. I have suggested the spraying of the young pods, at the 
time when the eggs of the insect are being deposited, with Macdougall’s solution or some similar 
insecticide. This treatment is now being carried out on a few estates with apparently good effects. 

Thrips.—A. serious attack of Thrips was reported from Kurunegala District in September. 
The species appear to be the same as has been recorded from the tea plant, but in this case it was 
injuring cacao trees. I made a personal visit to the estate in question, and found the damage had 
been really severe. The insect is a most minute one, only just visible to the naked eye. But the 
work of myriads of individuals results in an excessive loss of leaf and endangers the safety of the 
crop. The symptoms of attack are a yellowish blotchy appearance of the upper surface and a 
brownish discolouration on the under surface, which is also covered with small black spots due to the 
deposition of the excreta of the insect. No eggs could be found ; but on crushing the body of the 
female insect and examining it with the microscope a powerful serrate ovipositor is noticeable, 
which suggests a probability of the eggs being embedded in the tissues of the plant. It is probable 
that they are deposited in the younger leaves after these have attained their full size, but before 
they have become hard. On such leaves the adult insects are found, but few, if any, of the 
immature individuals. The actual injury to the leaf occurs after it has reached maturity. It was 
most noticeable that plants growing under dense shade were less affected by the pest than those in 
more exposed situations. It was also apparent that hardy hybrids, when once they have reached 
the fruiting stage, are able to withstand the attack very much better than do the old red varieties. 
The young hybrid plants do not share this immunity, and often succumb to a bad attack. On this 
account, although it would be quite impracticable to treat a large area with many trees over 20 
feet high, attention may be given to the supplies with great benefit, to enable them to reach the 
immune stage. Such supplies might be sprayed with any of the soapy insecticides in the market. 
It may be necessary to repeat the treatment at intervals during the critical period. 

A case of death from the sting of the common hornet, Vespa cincta, Fabr., has been brought to 
my notice. It appears that a cooly boy, aged about twenty, disturbed a hornet’s nest while pruning 
atea bush. He was badly stung at 3 P.M., and died before midnight. 

4 A case of bite from the so-called “Tarantula spider,” Poecilotheria subfusca, occurred in the 
_ gardens. ‘The man had’ been struck in the foot and appeared to be suffering considerable pain. I 
could find no definite wound. Six days later he was still laid up and was complaining of pain in 
both arms and legs. His eyes were affected, the surrounding parts swollen. On the day after the 
bite he was unable to see clearly, but this symptom was slowly passing off. There was no local 


__ suppuration or inflammation. 


Mosquitoes and Malaria.—So much attention has recently been drawn to the connection 
between malaria and mosquitoes, and the question is of such importance, that a few remarks on the 
subject may not be out of place here. Whatever the opinion may be as to whether it is the sole 


: cause, I believe that no one who has investigated the evidence fails to acknowledge that the mosquito 


(or rather one particular genus of mosquitoes) is a material cause of infection. If we believe that 


[the mosquito plays its part in the dissemination of the disease, we must also recognize the importance 


of offensive and defensive action against the insect that carries the germs that induce malarial fever. 
Offensive action is practicable only under favourable conditions. In some towns and situations, 


| if where the nature of the land allows of free drainage, or where there is little surface water, it may be 
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quite possible to exterminate the malarial mosquito by depriving it of its only breeding grounds. 
But such conditions are seldom found in Ceylon. ~ 

Defensive action, on the other hand, is always possible. The malarial mosquito (Anopheles 
species) flies only after sundown. It seldom flies high above the ground. Mosquito netting and 
upstair bungalows will be the logical policy to meet these two cases. There is of course a period, 
between sundown and bedtime, when—unless we have made our houses mosquito proof—we are 
unprotected by mosquito netting. During the evening the feet and ankles are particularly liable to 
attack. ‘To guard against this it may be suggested that boots might be worn in the evening instead 
of shoes. The after-dinner nap is another dangerous time, when the mosquito can take his fill without 
interference. It would be easy to fit up a small mosquito-proof retreat in the verandah of most 
bungalows, large enough to contain a small table and a couple of chairs, where it would be possible 
to read (or sleep) in safety and comfort. Those who (like myself) have satisfied themselves of the 
accuracy of the facts recorded by recent distinguished investigators, that the Anopheles is the sole 
- carrier of infection, and that the malaria parasite cannot exist outside the body of either the man or 
the mosquito, recognize the importance of isolating and medically treating every single case of 
malarial fever, and of so preventing the mosquito from acquiring fresh infection, for, unless the 
Anopheles has previously drawn a supply of the malarial parasite from some fever-stricken patient, 
its bite is quite harmless. Natives who have to sleepin malarious localities may protect themselves 
by covering the exposed parts of the body with oil. 

In connection with the Mosgquito-malaria Theory, the British Museum authorities have called 
for specimens of all the different species of mosquitoes to be found in various parts of the world. I 
have sent to England, for determination, some fifteen distinct species, and I understand that other 
collections have been made and forwarded by members of the Medical Service. 

Besides the danger of malarial infection from the bites of Anopheles, the discomfort and irri- _ 
tation caused by the bites of the ordinary species of Culex are not to be disregarded. ‘These species 
can find convenient breeding places in any chance accumulations of water about a bungalow. Tubs | 
of water should not be allowed to stand undisturbed, or will soon become filled with the small 
wriggling larve of the mosquitoes. Water standing in the saucers of flower pots, in any discarded 
cans or tins or broken bottles, will also serve to increase the number of insects. All such receptacles 
should be repeatedly emptied. Another prolific source of mosquitoes is to be found in the hollows 
of the bamboo stumps after the stems have been cut down. I have recently made a careful exami- 
nation of the giant bamboo clumps in the Botanic Gardens, and have estimated the number of 
mosquito larve existing in the stumps at any one time. The result of my calculations worked out 
at the enormous figure of 57,000 larve within the area of the Peradeniya Gardens. The larval and 
pupal stages of the insect occupy from ten to fifteen days according to temperature. Allowing for 
two generations only per month, for the eight months during which water is likely to remain in the 
bamboo stumps, we must multiply the above figure by sixteen, producing the total of 912,000 (close 
on one million) mosquitoes raised from these bamboo clumps in one year. To the above must be 
added the number breeding in the stumps of the common yellow bamboo, which remains to be esti- 
mated. This vast swarm of mosquitoes may (and in future will) be prevented by the simple 
expedient of trimming off the bamboo stumps to the next knot and leaving no receptacle for the 
accumulation of water. . 

Beneficial Insects.—I regret to have to report the final loss of the small colony of imported 
ladybirds that has been cultivated for the last three years. These beetles were received from the 
Cape, where the species (Hzochomus nigromaculatus) is said to be most useful in checking some of ~ 
the local scale insects. But it is apparently unsuited to our work in Ceylon. It does not breed — 
sufficiently rapidly, and in fact ceased to breed at all after the first eighteen or twentymonths. The — 
adult beetles remained alive for a surprising length of time, but died off one by one until the colony 
became extinct. The several lots of beetles liberated from time to time have shown no signs of having 
established themselves, and have presumably acted in the same way as those kept in captivity. This 
failure does not necessarily mean that the introduction of beneficial insects to fight existing insect 
enemies is useless. It only means that we have not yet introduced the right kind of insect for our 

urpose. : 
Bee I have been experimenting on the introduction of the cochineal insect (Coccus cacti) and the lac 
insect (Tachardia lacca). Through the kindness of Mr. Lounsbury, Government Entomologist at 
Cape Town, I have received living colonies of the cochineal insect, and have found no difficulty in 3 
establishing them on plants of both Opuntia Coccinellifera and O. Dillenii. Similar attempts ia 
procure living colonies of the lac insect from India have so far failed. Through the courtesy of D 
George Watt, I have received repeated consignments of the insects from various districts, but in each 
case the young larve have died in transit, : ae 
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There has been some correspondence between the Ceylon Government anda company desirous 
of starting Sericulture in Ceylon. It is unfortunate that the negotiations broke down. If once pro- 
perly started, this industry would be of great benefit to the ‘native population. The rearing of 
silkworms is a work which the Sinhalese would soon learn, and which could be carried on in addition 
to their usual occupations, the cocoons being sold to central factories. 

Experiments in the destruction of termites (white ants) by the use of bisulphide of carbon 
have been conducted with considerable success. But the very limited supply of the chemical obtain- 
able in Ceylon has prevented the continuation of the trials. Three main shafts of a large ant-hill 
were plugged with the bisulphide, about half a pound in all being used, and all the openings closed 
with clay. Twelve hours later the nest was opened. A few living insects were observed close to the 
surface, but lower down the slaughter had been immense. All the comb-like material was blocked 
with corpses. Unfortunately the queen cell could not be found, so it is uncertain whether that most 
important individual was killed or not. Kven if the poisonous gas failed to reach her, she would 
probably soon perish for want of attendance, and the mass of putrifying bodies would further poison 
the air in the lower chambers. The few individuals observed at the top of the nest were doubtless 
some that had been foraging at the time of treatment and had since returned. I feel satisfied that, 
if the bisulphide could be obtained cheaply in the Island, it would prove a most valuable agent in 
checking the ravages of white ants. 


Insecticides.—The difficulty of obtaining stock insecticides at prices that will allow of their 
being freely used has greatly interfered with the treatment of many insect pests. I have now made 
arrangements with a firm in Colombo to import and stock such articles as may be recommended for 
the purpose. 


H. ERNEST GREEN, 
Government Entomologist. 


3.—REPORT OF THE SCIENTIFIC ASSISTANT. 


3 I ARRIVED on the 28th June, 1900, and since that time have been engaged in an investigation 
of the floral and vegetative characters of the genus Diospyros. If time permits, the inquiry will be 
extended to the members of the other genus—Maba—of the Ceylon Ebenacee. 

The rarity of flowers and the occurrence of coloured woods (ebony, calamander, &c.) in the 
_ genus Diospyros had led to some confusion, and it is hoped that the present investigation will lead 
_ to a better understanding of the specific characters of the members included under this head. 
_ Hitherto my work has been confined to collecting the vegetative organs and to an analysis of the 
anatomical features of the seedlings and timbers yielded by the various species of this genus. 
_Kvidence has been obtained to show that in the details of the anatomy and disposition of the 
' conducting tissues of the seedlings, specific characters are presented, and these will be used for 
_ purposes of classification as is now done in other natural orders by modern systematists. 

4 In studying the development of seedlings of calamander (Diospyros quesita, Thw.), observations 
have been made which indicate one of the causes threatening the extinction of this valuable timber 
ree, and these, together with remedial suggestions, will be subsequently published. In analysing 
he black and variously mottled timbers obtained from these plants, the cause of discolouration has 
been determined, and experiments have been initiated with the object of inducing a blackening of 
he timber in the peripheral sapwood. 

In consequence of the slow rate of growth and evergreen nature of these trees, it is difficult to 
obtain an intelligible interpretation of their age, and experiments have been organized at Hakgala, 
- Badulla, Anuradhapura,and Peradeniya, which will assist us in our efforts to obtain a correct elucidation 
of the seasonal anatomical peculiarities of these and other tropical timbers. In these experiments 
upwards of 300 observations are being taken every month, and by this means we shall be able to 
determine what tissues have been formed during any particular period, These facts will then be 
- correlated with the general behaviour of the plants and the climatic conditions under which they are 
growing. When the flowering period arrives a thorough re-investigation into the morphology of the 
a reproductive organs will be undertaken and correlated with the timber yield of each species. As 
4 there is so much doubt in this direction an organized system of collecting will probably be instituted. 

: The Forest Department of Ceylon has generously forwarded new and rare specimens, and 
_the officials of the Botanic Gardens at Sibpur, Madras, Saharanpur, Singapore, and Mauritius have 
kewise given every assistance, 


H. WRIGHT, 
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4.-LABORATORY, MUSEUM, HERBARIUM. 


: The new Laboratory was completed on February 24, but owing to difficulty in obtaining teak 
the furniture was not ready till nearly the end of the year, and work was carried on with many 
inconvenient makeshifts. In addition to the regular workers (Director, Mycologist, Entomologist, 
Assistant), the following visitors have used the Laboratory during the year:—Dr. Preyer of Berlin, 
January 1 to 19; Mr. R. H, Yapp of Cambridge, February 1 to 15; Dr. Giesenhagen, Lecturer in the 
University of Munich, March 8 to 30; Dr. W. H. Lang, Lecturer in the University of Glasgow, 
August 6 to November 24; Mr. A. G. Tansley, Assistant Professor in University College, London, 
‘October 1 to November 24; Dr. C. Holtermann, Lecturer in the University of Berlin, November 29 
to December 31. The Director was engaged in various economic studies, and in completing the 
monograph of the Podostemacez (a short tour in Western India was made in the latter part of the year 
to obtain material for this work and to visit the gardens, &c., of Bombay, Poona, Madras, Ootacamund, 
privilege leave being granted for the purpose). The work done by the other members of the staff is 
described in their reports. Dr. Preyer was engaged in the study of certain problems in economic 
botany, especially cacao and indiarubber ; the other workers were occupied with investigations into 
the anatomy, morphology, and physiology of plants. 

The fifth and last volume of the Flora of Ceylon appeared early in the year, written by the 
veteran botanist, Sir J. D. Hooker. The Colony now possesses perhaps the best existing Colonial 
Flora. At the same time, this flora is anything but complete ; there are yet many new species to be 
discovered, and many occur in other localities than those mentioned. For the filling up of the gaps 
we must rely largely on the help of local botanists, and an attempt will shortly be made to interest 
more of the public than have hitherto cared for such things in the study of this most fascinating of 
the sciences. Suggestions to this end will be cordially welcomed. 

Conifers or Fir Trees.—It is interesting to note that several species of these, chiefly Australian, 
find here congenial conditions for growth, some of them (the Araucarias and Agathis) attaining to 
a great height. The site set specially apart for this order on the highest elevation in the gardens has 
been laid out to better effect, the number of species being also added to. 

Cultivation and Experiments.—\lt has been found necessary to propagate and maintain an 
unusually large stock of young plants of fruit, shade, and windbelt trees in order to meet the 

-increased demand for such caused by the recent publication of Circulars on these subjects. 

Efforts which at present promise some success have been made to graft the mangosteen 
(Garcinia Mangostana) on the Cochin goraka (Garcinia Xanthochymus), a species of quicker growth 
and easy cultivation. 

Partly successful attempts have been made to raise nutmeg plants by layering. This will be 
of importance if found generally practicable, as the nutmeg tree being unisexual the risk of too many 
male trees occurring in a plantation made from seedling plants may thus be avoided. 

A new kitchen garden, for the purpose of testing the suitability of native and exotic vegetables 
to local conditions, has been made behind the Palmirah avenue, where it does not mar the view. 

A beginning has been made in getting together a collection of all the principal varieties of 
plantains (bananas) growing in Ceylon, with a view of making the best kinds better known and dis- 
carding the worthless ones. Upwards of 23 varieties have so far been obtained. 

The mango trees received as grafted plants from Poona in 1884 have not as yet fruited, though 
some have flowered irregularly since the last seven years. One cause of this is probably that they 
were too thickly planted (15 by 15 feet). LHarly in the year some of the trees were cut down with a 
view of inducing the remainder (10) to come into bearing. Of the latter, some were trenched round 
then ata distance of 7 feet from the trunk, others supplied with about 12 Ib. of salt forked in with 
the soil round the tree, while the rest were ‘‘thrashed”’ by means of a long bamboo, which acted as a 
severe form of pruning. These are treatments which are said to be effectual in other countries, but 
as yet unsuccessful here, though it may yet be too early to expect good results. ¢; 

In regard to experiments in vegetable or fruit cultivation it may be mentioned that possibly 
the greatest drawback here is the daring pilfering habits of the natives. For example, sets of 
selected yams were stolen from the ground after being planted out with particular care for 
experimental purposes. a4 

The introduction of special varieties of tobacco, referred to in last year’s report, has not proved 
a success. Plots were prepared in different parts of the garden, and the seedlings planted out as soon — 
as strong enough and the weather suitable, viz., in the beginning of April. Shortly after, however, 
these began to show a swelling of the stem at the ground surface, this being the result ofa enn 
which embedded itself in the young stem and gradually ate away the heart of the plant. Only a few 
of the plants survived, and these were preserved for seed purposes, a few plots being again planted. . 
out with their offspring, which so far have not been similarly attacked, ce) 
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‘I would point out, however, that circumstances do not favour such large experiments being 
carried on within the gardens, and that their undertaking can only be incomplete and at the expense 
of other important matters. 
‘ : The Brazil-nut tree (Bertholletia excelsa) of Brazil, introduced in 1880; Pangiwm edule,a Java 
_ tree with large edible fruits, introduced in 1891 ; and Dimorphandra Wora, a tree of British Guiana 
_ with enormously large and edible seed, introduced in 1881, have each produced fruit here during the 
_ year for the first time ; whilst at{Henaratgoda station a tree of the Sugar palm (Avenga saccharifera) 
of the Malay Archipelago has borne (for the first time in Ceylon as far as I can learn) a large quantity 
of fertile seeds, from which a stock has been raised. Among others which have flowered and fruited 
for the first time here are Joannesia princeps, Sideroxylon dulcificum, Diplothemum maritimum, 
_ Pritchardia grandis, Huryale ferox, and Enterolobium cyclocarpum. The following have flowered 
only forthe first time:—Acalypha Sanderiana, Allamand Wardleana, Caryocar nuciferum (at Henarat- 
_ goda), Glomeriajasminifiora, Renanthera alba, Sterculia acerifolia, ‘Str obilanthes Dyerianus, Randia 
_ mussenda, Lagerstremia tomentosa (?), Bignonia magnifica, ‘Agave glaucescens, and several orchids, 
It may be recorded asa rare occurrence that a tree of “Calamander” (Diospyros quesita), 
_ which is becoming very rare in Ceylon, was found in the Province of Sabaragamuwa, in July last, 
bearing a crop of fruit. Seeds from these have been sent us by the Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
_ Western Province, and the plants raised from them are being carefully attended to. 
Visitors——Foreign visitors have been slightly on the increase, judging by the number of 
signatures (2,780) in the book kept at the entrance lodge. Among these the following botanists may 
be mentioned, apart from those who have worked at the Laboratory : Mons. Prudhomme, Director of 
Agriculture, Madagascar; Mr. Maiden, Director of Botanic Gardens, Sydney ; Mr. D. G. Fairchild, 
Agricultural Explorer to the United States Department of Agriculture; Mons. L. Pynaert, Director 
of Botanic Gardens, Upper Congo, Africa; and Mr. Stanley Arden, Superintendent of Government 
_ Experimental Plantations, Federated Malay States. It is interesting to mention that a departmental 
album (purchased by the staff) has been placed in the Library. This is intended for photographs of 
_ scientific visitors as well as European and native officers who have held prominent offices in the 
Department, with a brief note as to service, &c., accompanying each photograph. 
; _ Fences.—Several of the old fences have been repaired, the one round the Lucerne plot was 
_ renewed, and a new fence, 128 lineal yards long, made of posts, rails, and wattles, was erected round 
_ aplot of land below the young gardeners’ rooms. This enclosure is required for an additional nursery 
and for growing small patches of fodder. 
Cinchona.—A small piece of jungle to the north of the camphor plantation has been cut down, 
_ cleared, and planted with plants of a special variety of cinchona. The plants were presented by the 
_ Manager of the Ceylon Tea Plantations Company. They made avery good start and grew into strong 
sturdy plants, but unfortunately the sambur deer found them out in the early part of December, and 
_ destroyed nearly every one, 
. Casuarina plantations.—The Casuarina plants, planted in patana land last year, have done 
_ very well. The rows which received a handful of lime to each plant show much better growth 
_ than those without. Some of these plants have grown toa height of 8 feet. They have, however, 
_ suffered much from the attacks of sambur deer, which have on several occasions broken through the 
_ fence and eaten off many plants. New plants have been set out to supply those destroyed, and this 
plantation promises to be a success. 
4 Camphor.—VThere has been a great demand for camphor plants, and although we have not 
_ been able to supply the actual numbers applied for, every applicant has been supplied with some. 
_ No seeds have been received during the year, and as cuttings do not strike readily our stock is very 
nearly exhausted. 
Experiments as to the quantity of camphor contained in the trees here have been undertaken 
_ by Mr. Kelway Bamber, and the results have been encouraging. 
me The plants here have continued to grow rapidly, and a few have flowered, though no fruit has 
set. This plantation is now five years old, and the largest tree is 22 feet high with a spread of 
branches of 15 feet, the stem being 27 inches in circumference at the base. One tree was partly 
- coppiced on the 8th August, and gave 112 lb. of leaves, branches, and stems: three old stems 
_ wereleft uncut. The shoots from the cut stems number 39, the largest being 4feet high and 14 inch in 
circumference. This is remarkably good growth, and shows how well this plant will stand coppicing. 
_ Several plants have been clipped with hedge sheers, and others cut down like tea bushes. All have 
‘stood this treatment well and have broken ‘into new growth in a very satisfactory manner. Judging 
_ from the way it behaves here, it is a very desirable plant to grow, and is likely to prove profitble. 
i Oaks.—The plantation of Quercus ceris, “Turkey Oak,” has now become established, and — 
- promises to be successful. Both this species and the common English Oak, Quercus robur, broke 
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out into new growth in October. Several of the last named flowered and a few acorns have set, 
which proves that the plants are now established. 

Holly.—It may be interesting to note that a plant of the common English holly, which was 
raised from seeds sown in 1895, has borne a few berries this year. I believe this is the first time 
that holly berries have been produced in this country. 

Fruit Trees.—The dry weather appears to have been very beneficial to the foreign fruit trees, 
as they made very good growth after the light rains in May, especially the apples and plums. 

Anona Cherimolia.—lt has been generally supposed that the “Cherimoyer,” thoughit grows 
remarkably well and flowers freely, would not fruit at this elevation—5,600 feet. However, lam 
glad to be able to report that one of the first plants introduced to Ceylon, and perhaps to the Hastern 
World, has borne 30 fruits here this year. The fruits, which ripened in November and December, 
were well shaped, of good size, weighing up to two pounds, with a cireumference of 15 inches, and 
the flavour was delicious. Plants of this desirable fruit grown at elevations from 3,000 to 4,500 feet 
- generally bear fruit in from four to five years from seeds. ; 

The plant mentioned above is 15 or 16 years old, so that the higher the elevation the longer it 
takes to come into bearing. But the fruiting this year is probably due to the fact that the first 54 
months were very dry and favourable for the ripening of the buds and setting of the flowers. 

Porcupines, Hare,and Mouse Deer.—Porcupines were again very destructive to arum and other 
lilies and bulbous plants at the beginning of the year. 

Hares and mouse deer, especially the latter, have been very troublesome all through the year, 
more particularly among the violets and poppies, which plants they appear to be very fond of, the 
foliage of the plants being regularly eaten down. 

Visitors.—The number of visitors recorded during the year was 1,818, against 1,805 last year. 
The largest number in any one month was 301 in April against 421 of the same month of the year 
before. The smallest number in any month was 34 in June against 19 in October last year. 


8.—_HENARATGODA GARDEN. 


This has been kept in fair order during the year ; the conservatory has been repaired, and also 
the bungalow. It is proposed to attach it in 1901 to Peradeniya in a more intimate way than has 
been the case hitherto, and a plan of working is being drawn up. The garden was visited by 310 

- Visitors. 
The average fall for the ten years 1891-1900 is 99:94 in. 162 days. 


9.—ANURADHAPURA GARDEN. 


This garden has as usual suffered much from drought. It has been kept in fair order, and — 
various interesting experiments have been tried on a small scale. Until the opening of the new 
railway and irrigation works, there is but little to be done in this district. A small sale of plants — 
goes on, and through the assistance of the Government Agent free distributions of useful plants and ~ 
seeds are made in the outlying villages, a useful work which is beginning to bear fruit. Be 


10.—BADULLA GARDEN. 


This has continued to improve, and is now in very good order. The trees have been consider-— 
ably thinned out, and the remainder have now room to expand. New and permanent cooly line 
are much needed as well as a good plant house. The stock of plants for sale has been kept up, bu 
there has been less inquiry for them than last year. Experiments on a comparatively large seal 
have been tried with tobacco and other products, but the space available is too small to do mu 
more than keep up one or two plants of each of the kinds likely to be asked for. The main ro 
throngh the garden was gravelled by aid of a vote of Rs. 100 kindly granted by the Local Board._ 
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PRODUCTION OF COTTON AND COFFEE 
IN BRAZIL. 


The Austro-Hungarian Consul at Rio de Janeiro 
reports that there are cotton trees throughout the 
Brazilian territories, which supply the whole of the 
material for the very numerous cotton factories 
there, the activity of which is yearly increasing. In 
the states of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes, 
there are about thirty factories, having an aggre- 
gate of about 16,000 looms; the machinery, which 
is supplied by England, Germany, and North America, 
isset in motion by a great many waterfalls by 
means of hydraulic wheels. ‘The manufacturers of 
yarn mix the Brazilian cotton with North Amevican 
and Egyptian cotton, which ensures greater firmness. 
The most superior sorts, amongst them the genuine 
Sea Island, are produced in the neighbourhood of 
Alcantara, in the state of Maranham. The arrivals 
in 1899 amounted to 159,029 bales of about 80 kilos 
each. According to statistical returns the world’s 
stock of coffee on January Ist, 1899, was 387,000 
tons, or about 6,450,000 bags, a quantity which has 
never before been attained at that season of the 
year, aud the 1899-1900 crop promised very abund- 
ant yield. The over-production in the Brazils had 
created a situation which filled even optimists with 
dismay. Although the consumption, in consequence 
ot the low prices, had considerably augmented, it was 
feared that the heavystocks and the large anticipated 
arrivals would prevent buyers coming forward. In 
order to counteract such a contingency a union 
was formed, styled ‘‘Centro da Lavouro do Café do 
Brazil,” to carry on an active propaganda in order 
to augment consumption.—Chamber of Commerce 
Journal, for Feb. 

EE a CIN LET 

“LE3 CULTURES COLONIALKHS,’* 
We have received a copy of this work 
(in French) by Henri Jumelle, Science Pro- 
fessor and Lecturer in Marseilles. In two 
volumes, one on ‘ Plantes Alimentaires ” and 
one on the ‘: Plantes Industrielles et Medi- 
cinales.” The object of the author in these 
two volumes has been to collect, for the 
benefit of planters and the pupils in the 
Ovlonial Schools, information on the various 
methods of culture in use in different re- 
gions of the sub-tropical zone. There is 
great variety in these methods, probably 
owing to special conditions of climate and 
soil. M. Jumelle has tried, by comparing 
the climates and soils of countries in which 
the same product is cultivated, to deduce 
general laws as to the conditions most 
favourable to its growth. 

. This work isin two volumes. The first is 
devoted to Food Plants. M. Jumelle includes 
among these not only farinaceous plants, 
vegetables, cereals, sugar-yielding plants and 
fruits ; but also spices, aromatic plants, and 
coffee and tea. 

In the second ‘volume, M. Jumelle takes 
up textile growths, oleaginous plants, rubber 
and gutta plants, perfume and _ varnish. 
yielding plants, dyes and tannin, medicinal 
plants, and those used for chewing and as 
narcotics, and those for fodder. This volume 
of 358 pages has 101 illustrations amongst 
the letterpress, while the former has 104 
illustrations and 430 pages. (4 fr. per vol.) 
Seventeen pages only are devoted to Tea. 
We have first, broadly given, Habitat, 


* J. B. Bailliore et Fils, Rae Hauteville 19, prés 
du Boulevard St. Germain. Paris. 4 fr. per vol. 
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Varieties of Tea and _ botanic description, 
their climate, soil and moisture, requisite 
manure, seeds and nurseries (how arranged, ) 
transplanting, pruning, which is carefully 
described ; harvesting or plucking and the 
making of tea; machinery, Jackson’s roller 
being specially indicated ; also Jackson’s and 
Davidson’s Drier. A sorting machine by M.G. 
Collom, and packing machine of Davidson & 
Co., are advised. ‘Green Tea is prepared almost 
exclusively in China,” say they, ‘t and is a 
little poorer in theine, but richer in tannin 
and essential oils, and therefore more excit- 
ing than ordinary tea.” The process of manu- 
facture is carefully described. One page is 
given to the Diseases of Tea, 2.e., to the Tea 
Bug, and cures, suggested by Dr. Trimen and 
Mr. Green, are described. 

Every cultivated tropical product seems 
equally carefully disposed of. The work 
ought to be very valuable to residents in 
the tropics who can read French and medi- 
tate trying some new cultivation. There is 
a complete index of names of plants, ete., 
technical, botanical, and popular. The work is 
likely to be translated into other languages 
shortly. 


—__—<f>— 
THE KETAIL SALE OF TEA TO 
NATIVES. 
SHAKE OFF THE SENSE ‘* OF INFRA DIG.” 


It is to be devontly hoped that the Tea Asso- 
ciation will lose no time in taking to heart the 
lecture upon self-help contained in the concluding 
paragraphs of the Viceroy’s winding-up speech'in 
the debate upon the Assam Labour Bill. There are 
two difficulties, however, that present themselves 
at the outset of driving a country trade in our 
teas ; first, we have to encounter and overcome that 
unacknowledged but undeniably existing over- 
strained sense of gentility that pervades all 
classes of our countrymen when transported 
to India ; anything like shop-keeping as_ pursued 
at home being considered infra dig, and yet, if 
we are to create a business in tea among all classes, 
the patrician toga must be discarded ; in the 
second place, we venture to say there is not a 
tradesman connected with the Association, and one 
as an organiser is a sine qua non. We have 
urged repeatedly the opening of stalls at such 
places in town where the hordes of natives that are 
constantly - on the move could obtain a cup of 
decent tea for a pice, and last year suggested the 
setting up of somvas at the large railway halting 
stations, but no attempt has been made to follow 
such up although the suecess as indicated in His 
Excellency’s speech is assured. We are not:in 
Messrs. Cresswell’s confidence and, beyond know- 
ing that they are credited with some plan or other 
for widely distributing tea among the masses, are 


quite in thedark as to the nature of what ,pro- 
ceedings they purpose adopting. As far as 


Caleutta is concerned we have overwhelming 
evidence that, were some systematic method de- 
vised of furnishing the present peripatetic vendors 
of made tea with the means of filling their cans 
with a properly-concocted brew, the already _pro- 
nounced taste would expand enormously and 
rapidly. Wedonot look for more than covering 
expenses at first, for the scheme must be regarded 
as a simple advertisement. Hitherto all idea of 
introducing our teas to the working classes has been 
centred upon selling small packets, but little ad» 
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vantage is likely to arise from that, as the con- 
samers we wish to reach have no means of investing 
in teapots, chiulafs, pannikins, ete, any more 
than their compeers at home have, yet the con- 
sumption of made tea among tlie latter is enormous. 
Our own opinion is that, if tea depots properly 
supervised were established at the several points 
where natives congest during the day, European 
supervision would not be needed for more than a 
couple of months, as the profits would be ample 
enough to induce respectable nativesto take up 
the business ; and in a very short time depots for 
the sale of ready-brewed tea would be as numerous 
as are those now for thesale of ice and the various 
syrups, while the demand from these places for 
leaf would go on increasing annually. Putting 
the matter into figures the returns from one pound 
work out as follows:—6Gannasilb. tea, 2 annas 
fuel, etc. 128 cups at 1 pice=Rs. 2. We allow 
one-eighth of an ounce to a cup. Profit enough 
in all conscience to justify the venture.—/ndian 
Planters’ Gazette, March 16. 


—_—_—______ 
THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH IN 
ABYSSINIA. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF KING MENELIK’S 
NEW, RAILWAYS, 
(BY HERBERT VIVIAN.) 


The French traders at Addis Ababa are really 
too finefor their place. They did very well so 
long as they possessed more or less of a monopoly. 
One of them, M Chefneux, is partner with M 
Ilg, Menelik’s Swiss Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
as concessionaire of the Jibuti Railway, and they 
all consider themselves very great personages in- 
deed. When Menelik grants them an audience, 
they go away again if he keeps them waiting five 
minutes. But their day is done, They cannot 
compete with Indian traders, who bring frugality, 
industry, aud even honesty to bear, and there- 
fore are not easy for a Frenchman to compete 
with. An Indian is content to travel dowa tothe 
coast attended by one native servant and just 
the necessary amount of men to look after his 
baggage mules or camels. A Frenchman, on the 
other hand, thinks it necessary to travel like a 
prince, with a great retinue of armed men, and the 
expense of this swallows up the greater part of 
his profits. Moreover, he labours under the de- 
lusion that anything is good enough to sell to 
a native, whereas his system of sharp practice, 
though it may pay for a moment, cannot do so 
permanently. Before my departure from Addis 
Ababa, I had occasion to visit the store of one of 


THE LEADING FRENCH TRADERS, 
assomeot my supplies were running out. _ Heshowed 
me several shelves of bottles, andI noticed in thetwo 
lower ones some very elaborate labels—“' Grande 
Marque Extra Fine,” and all the rest. of it. 
Moreover, many bottles were done up elaborately 
in wire, like the very choicest and oldest brands 
in Europe. My curiosity was pricked as to the 
market which the man could hope to find for 
such luxuries in the heart of Abyssinia, but he 
said with a smile, ‘‘[ don’t recommend those. 
They are intended for the natives, and contain 
the filthiest stuff you ever imagined.” This struck 
me as avery eloquent as well as a very frank 
epigramupon the attitude of French colonial trade. 

The advantage which the French cbtained by 
being first in the field is now rapidly fading 
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away before the superiority of our methods and 
the superiority of our commercial honesty. The 
French themselves readily admitted Colonel 
Harrington, our representative at Addis Ababa, 
is an extremely able diplomatist, and he has cer- 
tainly secured the confidence of the Emperor in 
away that no European diplomatist ever did be- 
fore. He isfeared as well asrespected, and Men- 
elik knows that he wil! stand no nonsense. 


** Our influence in Abyssinia,” wrote a French- 
man, who bas spent many years in the country, 
Casts) nulle archinulle, and has never existed there, 
give in the imagination of the promoters of the 
railway company. The enly nation which 
possesses a real and serious influence, imposed by 
tear, is the English, who use M Lagarde as their 
catspaw. The English have at Addis Ababa a 
master in the art of diplomacy, a man who knows 
his own mind, who does not humiliate himself with 
humble entreaties, and who has obtained every- 
thing he desires, and will continue to doso, tor he 
exacts it.” This isan exagegeration in sofar ascon: 
cerns the statement that French influence never 
has existed: in Abvssinia. Indeed, at one time it 
was almost paramount, and I believe that an able 
diplomatist could revive it again. At present, 
Menelik feels that he cannot trust’ the French ; 
while, as he told me when he received mein audi- 
ence, he knows that 

WHAT AN ENGLISHMAN SAYS IS A FACT, 
and that what he undertakes todo is as good as 
done, 

Just as French laudatory articles on Abyssinia 
were spread out over many years, to pave the way 
for the flotation of a French railway into the coun- 
try, so the whole of my remarks havebeen intended 
to leadup to a survey of the past, present, and 
future of that enterprise. On March 9th, 1894, 
Menelik conceded toMM. Ilg and Chefneux the 
right to make a railway from Jibuti to Harrar, on 
to Addis Ababa, and thence to Kaffaand the White 
Nile. This railway was startedas a commercial 
enterprise, and money was obrained from ordinary 
investors, who were actuated by the ordinary ex- 
pectation of dividends. The promoters knew very 
well that the railway never coald bea commercial 
success, and that it was impossible that there 
ever should be any dividends. But they were con- 
tent with what the articles of asscciation have 
called ‘‘ thegratuitous transfer” to the company 
of their rights in the concession. ‘This, beitg in- 
terpretel, means that they should receive (1) 8,000 
shares ; (2) £40,000 on the commencement of the 
second section trom Harrar to Addis Ababa: (3) 
£40,000 more on the commencement of the third 
section towards Kaffa ; (4) 100 tounders’ shares. 


THE KEYNOTE OF FRENCH POLICY IN ABYSSINIA 


for avery long time was to raise up an ao ey 
against Hnglandin the Valley of the Nile. Meneli 

lenthimself to this ideafor what he could get, and 
negotiations proceeded very far for the advance of 
a Franco-Abyssinian army against us at the time of 
Fashoda. Whether or not his professions of friend- 
ship for France ever meant anything, ke has now 
certainly come to his seuses, aud unders! nds that 
if he weakened himself by a fruitless st: ugele with 
Egypt, the only result would be that he would find 
himself threatened with a French occupation. He 
gave a concession tothe French railway, with the 
idea that he would obtain arms and ammunition 
more easily and more cheaply. But he has since 
realised that, while the railway would make the 
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transport of his guns easier, it would also enable 
the French to bring a formidable army into the 
heart of his empire at a moment’s notice, So he 
hastened to modify his concession, and refused to 
allow the railway.to have a terminus at Harrar. 
By a quibble, he fixed a place called El-Bah as the 
terminus, and gave it the name of Addis Harrar or 
(New Harrar. It is sufticient!y remote to eliminate 
danger, and at the same time sufficiently near to 
make the importation of arms veryeasy. For the 
commercial purposes of the railway, however, it 
will be of very little use, as the railway will not be 
able to divert the whole trade of Harrar, much of 
which will continue to follow theold caravan route: 
But even if the railway did secure the whole exist- 
ing trade of Harrar, this would not suffice even to 
repay the expenditure. And this trade is rapidly 
fal ing away. During last year not a single 
Abyssinian merchant, coming from the interior, 
entered the place, though previously large numbers 
were wont tedoso. The reason is that all the 
big merchants have already taken the Gallabat 
route. Gallabat is on the frontier of Abyssinia and 
Egypt, and the railway from Khartoum will be 
brought up the Blue Nile very near to it. This 
is the natural channel for trade, which in two 
or three years wiil all go that way ; and, railway 
or no railway, there will only remain to Jibuti 
and Zaila the trade of the provinces of Harrar and 
Shoa. The Soudan and Khartoum railway will 
take all the trade that has hitherto been brought 
to Harrar from the interior. The Kassala-Suakim 
Railway, when finished, will also deflect much of 
the trade which has hitherto been brought to Har- 
rar. From Lake Rudolph to Gallabat, the trade 
will follow the Nile Railway and Suakim Railway 
routes, At present one corja (i.c. twenty pieces of 
American piece goods), imported via Aden, Zaila, 
and Harrar to the Kaffa and other districts, costs 
in transport expenses alone about forty-five Maria 
Theresa dollars, while the cost of importing via 
Alexandria and the Nile Railway to the same 
district will only be twenty-five dollars. This will 
kill all Harrar trade with the interior, leaving 
only the Harrar and Shoa province trade. In two 
or three years the Harrar trade will besimply a 
Jocal one in connection with the Harrarriver and 
the Arusi country,—-chiefly coffee. Thus the Jibuti 
Railway, if it reaches Harrarin two years, which 
is very doubtful, will get, say a quarter or a fifth 
of the total present trade. Asthe total 


PRESENT TRADE COULD NEVER REPAY THE SHARE- 
HOLDERS 
it is bound to be a ruinous concern. 

Knowing this, the officials of the railway have 
been content to allow the enterprise to proceed 
as slowly as possible, receiving their emoluments 
and delaying the day of reckoning as long’ as 
they can. In this matter they have been assisted 
considerably by circumstances. When, in Dee. 
1897, the Issa tribe of Somalis realised that the 
first surveys of the railway were being made, 
and that a railway would take away their only 
means of livelihood, they gave out that they would 
make forcible opposition to every step of the under- 
taking. Accordingly the interim Governor of Jibuti 
made a provisional arrangement withthe Okals 
(chiets and elders of the Issas), undertaking not to 
survey or lay down lines for more than twenty kilo- 
metres from Jibuti without further notice. This 
extraordinary arrangement was intended to secure 
protection for French caravans going to and from 
Jibuti, at any rate until it. should be necessary to 
proceed beyond the 20th kilometre. The French, 
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however, have never regarded treaties with natives 
as binding upon themselves; and so soon as the 
dry season came and the Issa tribes went off with 
their flocks in search of fresh pastures, the railway 
people quietly went on with their surveys further 
inland. The natural result followed :. caravans 
were attacked, and reprisals only aggravated 
matters. Theauthorities of the railway company 
tried to hush up every outrage and summoned a 
palaver of the chiefs of the Issas, with whom they 
concluded a fresh truce. The work of the railway 
was to be allowed to continue slowly, the Issas un- 
dertaking not to interfere, in consideration of the 
payment of 12,000 rupees. Four thousand rupees 
were paid in the course of the year 1898, but de- 
mands for the balance were resolutely ignored, and 
the tribesmen again felt that they had been 
tricked, 

And the measures for defending the outposts of 
the company seem to have been exceedingly insufli- 
cient. The outpost at the 62nd kilometre, for 
instance, founditself on a given day with only forty 
cartridges, After endless demands and protesta- 
tions, it succeeded inobtaining ahundred cartridges 
more from Jibuti. When on February 22nd, 1899, 
this outpost was attacked by a large band of Issas, 
the authorities need not have been surprised. Six 
Italians, one young Swiss, and two native guards 
were killed, and five Europeans were wounded, 
including aa Italian woman and her child, Ibis 
to ke hoped that the relatives of some of the vie- 
tims will take proceedings against the company, 
whose non-payment of the 8,000 rupees due to the 
Issas was the direct cause of the attack. So far 
the only reply cbtainable from the company has 
been that such attacks are to be expected in a state 
of war. The existence of a state of war upon French 
territory does not seem to strike the directors of 
the company or the French authorities as anys 
thing extraordinary, Moreover, when the servants 
of the company were engaged, they were nob 
warned of the likelihood of any danger, lest they 
should demand heavier wages in consequence. The 
only consolation offered was that  energetie 
measures would be taken to ensure the see 
curity of the works. These energetic meas- 
ures, however, consisted merely in despatching 
sixty marines to Jibuti. They landed on March 
13th, 1899, but only remained there until June 
13th.’ The withdrawal of the garrison was due'toa 
demand made by Menelik, who threatened to 
cancel the concession for the railway if so many 
troops remained in French Somaliland. Meanwhile 
no protest is directed againt the establishment of 
an Indian garrison in British territory at Zaila, . 


NOW COMES OUR OPPORTUNITY, 


The Jibuti Railway has failed as a commercial én 
terprise. We must prevent the French Government 
from taking it up and utilising it as a stragetie in- 
strument. lf they do so, our prestige in Somaliland 
will perish, even Aden will suffer, and Jibuti may be 
utilised against us in the Soudan as a second 
Delagoa Bay. Already the fear of this has induced 
many merchants to migrate from Zaila to Jibuti. 

There are many ways in which England might 
interfere. The moment is highly auspicious for 
buying up the shares in the railway, as thosein 
the Suez Canal were bought up by Disraeli. Then 
we might negotiate withthe French Government 
for the acquisition of French Somaliland b purs 
chase or exchange. I hear that they would not be 
at all unwilling, Failing that, we ought to lose 
no time in constructing a railway from Berbera 
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into the interior. Menelik’s consent is not neces- 
sary fora line up to our frontier at Ujawaji, a 
little south-west of Hargeisa, in the direction of 
Jigjiga. This has already been surveyed, and 
presents no difficulties, there being a steady rise 
allthe way. The distance on to Jigjiga is only 
forty miles over a plain, and Menelik should have 
no objection toa railway terminus at Jigjiga. 
But even if we only penetrated to our frontier at 
Ujawaji, all the Harrar and Shoa trade would be 
attracted, and we should tap all the trade of 
Ogaden and South-East Abyssinia. Moreover, the 
tribesmen of the district would be benefited, instead 
of being ruined, as they will be in the Issa country 
by the Jibuti line. 
I am convinced that the whole future of 


BRITISH INFLUENCE IN NORTH-EAST AFRICA IS 
AT STAKE, 

and that, unless prompt measures are taken, our 

Government will be responsible for a disgraceful 

and irretrievable surrender, 

(The news has just been made public that the 
| French concessionnaires of the Jibuti-Harrar- 
Addis Ababa Railway, which connects the capital 
of Abyssinia with the Red Sea, have concluded an 
agreement with three English companies whereby 
the latter find the money needed for the construc- 
tion of theline, and thus practically control the 
undertaking.—Ep. P.M.M.] 

—Pall Mall Magazine March. 


——————C@_——_——_ 


GRASS FARMS IN INDIA. 


Of thenine grass farms in the Bengal command all 
excepting one showed a saving on the work of the 
year 1899-1900, the largest amount. being R63,696 in the 
case of the Allahabad farm, and the smallest, 
Ri, 634 on the Dinapurfarm. The solitary loss was 
that-of 1,146 rupees in the case of the farm at Bareilly 
The net saving for the year over all the farms 
pimounted to 208,320, and it is the largest which 
has accrued to the State since the inauguration of 
grass farms, The increased savings were conspicu- 
ous at Allahabad, Cawnpore Lucknow Sitapur; 
Meerut, and Muttra. The year was not very favour- 
able for grass operations, as the rains were some- 
what irregular. The establishment of grass farms has 
tended to reduce market rates very considerably. 
This was the experience as far back as 1886 when 
only one or two grass farms existed. Now the 
grass produce at the various farms is found sufficient 
to feed all Government animals on an average for 
ten months in the year. The abundance of the 
grass supply from these farms must result in the 
market being over-stocked with bhoosa (trodden straw), 
with the inevitable consequence of reduced rates. 
The nine farms range in area between 2,70® acres 
at Allahabad and seventy acres at Dinapur, and the 
aggregate area is 9,654 acres, the production of green 
gra3s upon which in 1899-1900 was 98,152,102 lb. The 
searcity of fodder throughout the country during the 
year was unparalleled, andthere was a very large de- 
mand from native States, even so distant as Baroda, It 
is in such times that the actual benefits derived 
by Government from the establishment of grass 
farms can be adequately realised. If the farms had 
not existed and Government grass-cutters had been 
permitted, as in former vears, to encroach on the 
lands of the ryots for grass, the hardships of the latter 
would have been intensified, while the Government 
requirements could not have been met without ex- 
treme difficulty and heavy expenditure. All Govern- 
ment horses and cattle were fed throughout the year 
at Cawnpore, Bareilly, and Fyzabad; and at Allahabad 
also except for about three months, when the transport 
eattle were fed on Lhoosa. The balance of produce 


phat xemained on hand at the close of the year 


- those. 
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comprised 4,425,404 lb of si’age, and 6,719,410 lb of 
hay dry bedding. The expenditure during the next 
few years on manuring operations is expected to be 
heavier than in past years as it is intended to 
trench lands more extensively with town rubblish 
for the cuitivation of dub grass. Yhis will not only 
yield a better quality of grass and a larger 
output but will obviate objections on sanitary 
grounds. Experiments on the fattening of cattle were 
made during the year at Allahabad, and the Govern- 
ment of India have since directed their continu- 
ance. The question ef extending these investiga- 
tions to other stations is under consideration. The 
improvement in the meat is very marked and Capt. D J 
Meagher, the special forage officer is of opinion.that 
the benefits which wi!l be derived from the fattening 
of slaughter cattle will more than compensate for the 
extra cost incurred in the feed. A training class in 
agriculture and dairying for British soldiers was 
started in Allahabad early in the year,’ ander the 
orders of the Government of India. Fifteen students 
were selected, but they were not all of the stamp of 
men required for grass farming—probably owing to 
Government not being able at the time to hold out 
any definite prospects to applicants. Reverting to the 
the Government butchery, worked in connection with 
the grass farm at Allahabad, Brigadier-General Sir 
Charles Leslie reports that the experiments made in 
fattening slaughter cattle seem to indicate advantage 
to Government in not only getting a much superior 
quality of meat for the soldiers’ rations, but in 
actually procuring these rations at a cheaper rate. 
He had some of the beef issued to himself and 
found it to be the best he ever tasted in India,— 
Indian Agrileuturist, March 1. 
meas Oe ee 
WHERE CAMPHOR COMES FROM. 
AND THE VARIED USES IT IS PUT TO 
NOW-A-DAYS. 


A page of the March St. Nicholas is filled with 
a paper by Ralph Benton entitled ‘* Talking of 
Camphor.”’ 

‘“ Where does this come from?” asked Sandy 
MeLaurin, picking a block of camphor out of a 
jar that stood on the counter. 

The druggist at the corner near Sandy’s home 
was a good friend to all the boys, and they liked 
to ask him questions. 

“Camphor? That ’s a long story.” The 
speaker and questioner sat down behind the 
prescription counter. ‘‘Have you ever noticed 
that row of lindens down on Fourth Street, near 
the grammar school? Well, the tree that pro- 
duces camphor looks very much like any one of 
It grows in China, Japan, and other parts 
of eastern Asia. Occasionally a camphor-tree 
becomes so old and so large that itis a veritakle 
land-mark, in 1691, for instance, a traveller in 
Japan described a tree which he found that was 
thirty-six feet about the trunk. Almost a century 
and a half later the same tree was said by another 
traveller to be fifty feet around. 

** Did your grandmother ever make you take a, 
few drops of spirits of camphor ? You know what a 
fiery taste it has, then? You wouldn’t think that 
camphor and the cinnamon sticks that you like so 
well are first-cousins ; but they belong to the same 
botanical family. 

“Tf you take one of the shiny green leaves from 
acamphor-tree and rub it gently between two 
stones, you smell the same odour as comes to you 
when you take the lid off a camphor-jar. Every 
part of the tree contains its part of the gum, but 
the bulk of it comes from the root, trunk, and 
branches. The first step is to reduce a tree to 
chips, and these are put into iron vessels having @ 
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cone-shaped cover lined with rice straw. Then the 
vessels are heated, and the camphor is driven ous 
of the chips. Do vou know what I mean when I 
use the word ‘volatile’? No? Well, a thing is 
volatile that seems to fly off in the air. Now, 
camphor is volatile; it is capable of being chang- 
ed into vapor. When heatis applied to the iron 
vessels the camphor is volatilised, but it condenses 
almost at once ; that is, it is changed toa multi- 
tude of tiny little lumps of solid camphor, which 
fasten themselves on the straw that lines the 
cover. Itisthen scraped from the straw, refined 
and pressed into blocks.” 


“Tscamphor used for anything hut medicine 
and to keep off motiis ?” asked Sandy. 


“T was just coming to that. Strange as it may 
ssem, we can get asubstance from it that looks 
almost like ivory—hard and beautifully white. Go 
out to the first show-case on the left, and bring me 
a white comb and one of those hand-mirrors with a 
white back.” — 


Sandy looked puzzled as he obeyed. 


‘This material,” tapping the back of the mirror, 
“is called celluloid, and itis made from camphor 
and cotton. Itis used for hair-brushes, soap-boxes, 
knife-handles, and many other articles. In 
another field we find that it plays its part in 
changing the map of the world or shaping the 
destiny ofa nation. Camphor is used in making 
smokeless gunpowder. Onr country certainly 
learned the value of it in the summer of 798.” 


“Why,” Sanly ventured, ‘I should think, 
with all the big armies everywhere, that most of 
the camphor would be used for powder.” 


“‘A great deal of itis. That is why camphor has 
been so dear for a number of years past.” 


**Couldn’t tar camphor be used?” 


“Oh, no! Tar camphor is really not eamphor 
at all, though somebody discovered, about twelve 
years ago, that it would take the place of cam- 
phor in preventing the ravages of moths. For 
liany years it was thrown away; it wasa puzzle 
to get rid of it. It comes, in a roundabout way, 
from bituminous coal, When this kind of coal is 
heated in acertain way it is split up into gas 
(used for lighting), a heavy, black liquid (coal-tar), 
and coke ; and it is trom the coal-tar that tar 
camphor is made. I couldn’t begin to tell you all 
about coal-tar in one night, Sandy. Some other 
time we'll talk about it again.” 


ee ee 
INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION LONON. 


The following is part of the proceedings 
of a meeting of. the Committee held on March 
5th, 1901, when the following members were pre- 
sent :—Mr D Cruickshank (in the chair), and 
Messrs A Bryans, J S Hulbert, Robert Lyell. CC 
McLeod, F A Roberts, A G Stanton, J N Stuart, 
and C W Wallace. 


GREEN TEA.—The correspondence on this ques- 
tion was read, and after discussion it was agreed 
that the decision come to on June 2lst, 
1900, should hold good in respect of the cur- 
rent season, viz, ‘‘ that 14 annas per lb, up to 
a maximum of 200,0001b to be manufactured 
this season, be allowed out of the funds of 
the levy on the shipments of green tea for the 
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American market, sent there direct from India, 
such funds to be distributed as a bounty at the 
discretion of the Caleutta Committee,” the 
definition of the term ‘‘ green tea” for the 
receipt of the bounty being taken to be tea 
made from the ordinary leaf plucked on the 
gardens, such as would be ordinarily made into 
black tea, but which in its altered manufactured 
state will not compete with the sale ot black tea 
in America or elsewhere. The bounty to be paid 
on the same quantity as before sanctioned, viz , 
200,000lb, until it is seen what success is attained 
in the manufacture of green tea, the Association 
in Caleutta to be requested to notify the com- 
mittee promptly if a larger quantity than 200,000]b 
is likely to be specially prepared for shipment to 
America. 
ies ULE ee 


FisH CULTURE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—An 
interesting experiment in fish culture is being 
made at the Crystal Palace. For some time past 
trout have been hatched aud reared in the aquarium 
from eggs received from various parts of the coun- 
try, and the process of treatment from the time 
when the eggs are placed in the hatching ap- 
paratus upto the full growth of the fish may he 
seen by visitors, The tanks contain a number of 
fine two and three-year-old trout. The experi- 
ment of rearing them has been undertaken by the 
Crystal Palace Company for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the trout will live in the stagnant 
waterof the great lake in the palace grounds, 
About 150 two-year-old rainbow trout (Salmo 
Tridens) have just been taken from the rearing 
tauks and placed in the lake. The number will 
be added to from time to time, and it is hoped 
that the trout will thrive, as there are no jack in 
thelake. In course of time, if the experiment 
succeeds, fly-fishing will be introduced at Syden- 
ham. Anglers in the district are taking great 
interest in the matter, and a joint committee of 
various angling clubs is in course of formation with 
the view of protecting the waters and of arranging 
conditions under which the trout will be fished for, 
Tt has been already agreed that for the first year 
all fish hooked shall be returned to the water.— 
London Times, March 14. 


RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO. 


(Supplied by the Surveyor=General.) 
Av of 


1806. |1897. | 1898. |1899. |1900 3lyrs, 19C1 
Inch | Inch | Inch _ | Inch.} Inch. | Inch.} Inch. 
Janwary 1.) 2°92 | 3°81 | 2°32 6°98 3°72 3°24 |11°91 
February ..| 0°35 | 1°68 | 1°98 2°78 0°63 | 1°89 | 512 
March 5°64 | 3°66 | 4°21 0°88 3°71 4°75 | Q:99* 
April «| 5°93 |10°97 | 22°81 6°66 | 15°12 |11°43 
May 9°31 | 8380 | 5°80 /17°73 | 10°63 |12°04 
June 8°37 |10°14 | 10°94 9°23 7°83 8°35 
July 2°85 | 5°24 | 6°15 111 6°77 4°30 


August ..| 6°35 | 9°09 | 0°97 0°62 7°35 | 3°79 
September |10°99 | 4°58 | 6°90 | 1°48 4°00 | 4°98 
October ../16°78 | 4°71 | 20°60 |12°99 9°47 114 36 
November..|19.81 /11°66 | 17°38 | 8°58 9:25 | 12°55 
December..|11°76 | 8°89 3-05 4°44 6°20 | 6°35 


—_= 


Total. .)101°06/82°73 | 103°11 |73°48 | 83°68 | 88°03 |21°57 


* From Ist to 3rd April 0°99 inches, thatis up to 9-30 a.m 
on the 4th April —Ep. ¢.0, 
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SHARE LIST. 


[ISSUED BY THE 


COLUMBO SHARE BROKERS’ 


Sell- 
ers. 


900 


ASSOCIATION, 
CEYLON PRODUCE COMPANIES. 
pail Buy- 
Company p.sh. ers. 

Agra Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 509 — 
Ceylon T2a and Coconut Estates 600 — 
Castlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 
Ceylon Bills Estates Co. Ltd., 19d — 
Ceylon Provincial Kstates Co. Ltd. i00 = — 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. 100 = 
Clunes Tes, Co., Ltd. 106 —_ 
Clyde Hstates Co,, Ltd. 100 
Doomoo ‘Fea Co., of Ceylon Ltd. 100 60 
Draytou Bstate Co., Ltd. 100 ui 
‘Kila Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 ae 
Estates ©Oo., of Uva, Ltd. 500 200 
Gangawatta 500 — 
Glasgow Estate Co., Ltd. FO) 
Great Western Tea Co:, Ltd. 5 = 
Hapugahalande Tea Estate Co. 200 — 
High Forests Estates Co., Ltd 50u 

Do part paid 490 = 
fHlorekelley fistates Co., Ltc. LOO 65 
Kalutara Co., Ltd. 506 = 
Kandyan Hills Co., Ltd. 106 35 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. 100 
Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. LOO =- 
Kirklees Hstates Co., Ltd. LOOye— 
Knavesmire Estates Co., Ltd. L00 _ 
Maha Uva Estates Co., Ltd 606 — 
Mocha Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 600 — 
Nahavilla Estate Co., Ltd. 600 = 
Neboda Tea,, Co. Ltd 600 af 
Nyassaland Coffee Co. Ltd 100 BEY 
Ottery Estates Co., Ltd 100 _ 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 500 one 
Penrhos Estates Co., Ltd. 100 — 
Pine Hill Estate Co., Ltd. 60 — 
Pitakanda Tea Company 500 — 
Putupawa Tea Co., Ltd. 100 —- 
Batwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. 500 ool 
Rayigam Vea Co. Ltd. 100 =6©40 
Roeberry Tea Co., Ltd. 100 Bes 
Ruanwella Tea Co., Ltd. 100 ue 
St, Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. 609 _ 
Talgaswela Tea Co., Ltd. 100 _ 

Do 7 percent Prefs, 100 00 
Tonacombe Hstate Co., Ltd. 600 ae 
Udabage Estate Co., Ltd. OO Metres 
JIdugama Vea & Vimber Co., Ltd. 50 u 
Onion Estate Co., Ltd. 600 A 
Upper Maskeliya Hsta.es Cc. Bs 

Ltd. — 
Dvakellie Tea Co., of Ceylon, 

Ltd. = 
Vogan Tea Co., Ltd. 100 = 5 
WanarajahTea Co.,Ltd. 500, .. 
Yataderiya Tea Co., Ltd, 100 — 


OxzyLton CommEroiraL Oompanizs. 


am’s Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 BA 

en Hotel Co., Ltd, 100 110 
Do 7 per cznt Debts. 100 =106 
Geylon Gon. Steam Navgtn: 

Co., Lids | 150eee 
Ceylon Superaération Co. Ltd. 100 — 
Colombo Apothecaries’ Co. Ltd. 100 140 
Colomno Assembly Rooms Co., 

Ltd. 20 15 
Do prefs. Yas 20 /9) 
Colombo Fort Land and Building Be 

Co., Ltd, ~ 
Colombo Hotels Company LOPS Mares 
Galle Face Hotel Co., Ltd. 100. 
Kandy Hotels Co., Ltd. 100. 
Mount Lavinia Hotel Co., Ltd. 6500 — 
New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. 1000 — 
Nuwara Eliya Hotels Co., Ltd, 80 ate 

Do 7 per cent prefs, 100 ss 
Puhli¢c Hall Co,, Ltd, 20 12 
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LONDON COMPANIES , 


paid Buy- Sell- Tran- 
Company p. sh. ers. ers. sactions 
Alliance Tea, Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 10 BOE la 
Anglo-Ceylon General Estates Co. 100 *5—45 
Associated Estates Co., of Ceylon 10 ~ 13—?4 
Do. 6 per cent prefs, 10 - 4-6 5 
Ceylon Proprietary Co. 1 + 3-8 5 
Ceylon Tea Piantacion Co., Ltd. 10 - 24-25 . 
Dimbula Valley Co., Ltd. 5 : 5F—6) 
Do prefs. 5 ; 53-6 .. 
Eastern Produce & Estates Co. Ltd. 5 : 43--— 
Ederapolla Tea Co., Ltd. 10 oO, 
imperial Tea Estates Co., Ltd, 10 os «= Ae 
Kelani Valley Tea Assen., Ltd, 5 34 5—6 oes 
Kintyre Estates Co., Ltd. i0 - 6—8 ae 
Lanka Plantation Co., Ltd. 10 4-5 oo 
Nahalma Estates Co.,Ltd. 1 ea nom <- 
New Dimbula Co., Ltd. ib 23-3 : 
Nuwara Hliya Lea Estate Co., Ld. 10 10—10$ ... 
Ouvah Coffee Co., Ltd. 10 6-7 ns 
Ragalla Tea Estates Uo., Ltd. 10 5 9—10 in 
Scottish Ceylon Tea Co.,Ltd. 10 — 13--15 
Spring Valley Tea Co., Ltd. 10 23—35 
Standard Tea Ce., Ltd. li—11z_. 
The Shell Transport and Trading 
Company, Ltd. 1 22-34 - 
Uknwella Estates Co., Ltd. 25 — par - 
Latiyan, ote, Geylon fea Co., Ltd. 10 63—7F a 
Do. pref. 6 o/o 10 10-10; .. 


BY ORDER OF CHE COMMITTEE. 
Colombo, March 29th, 1901, 
* Latest London Prices. 
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THE LOCAL MARKET. 
(By Mr. James Gibson, Baillie St., Fort.) 
Colombo, March 28th, 1901. 


COFFEE :— 
Estate Parchment per bushel None. 
Chetty do do 
Native Coffee 
do F. O. B. } per ewt. Nil. 


Liberian coffee :—per bushel 
do cleaned coffee:—per ewt. 


Cocea unpicked:—per ewt R45'00 to 5200) Market 


do cleaned do R55°00 to 60-00§ quiet. 
Cardamoms Malabar per Ib R140 
do Mysore do R1°70 
RICE:— 
S:olai per bag of 164 Ib. nett R949 to 9°62 
Ist quality:—per bushel R3°65 to 3°70 
Soolai 2& 8rd. do do R369 to 3°64 
Coast Calunda none. 
Coast Kara R390 to 4°00 scarce. 
Kazala R3°55 to 3°60 
Muttusamba Ordinary R4°00 to 5:00 
Cinnamon perlb No ito 4 R00°52 
do do 1 and 2 Rv0'61 


do Chips per candy R80°0C to 82°50 
Coconuts Ordinary per thousand R40-00 to 45°00 
do Selected do R46°00 to 50°u0 
Coconut Oil per cwt R15‘00 


do do F.O B. per ton 3B300'00 
Poonac:— 
Gingelly per ton R112°50 
. Coconut Chekku do R115 00 
do Mill (retai)) do R85'00 scarce. 
Cotton Seed per ton R90°00 
Copra per candy 
Kalpitiya do R49:00 
Marawilla do (Boat) R49°00 
Cart Copra cor R45‘00 
atinwood per cubie feet. 4 
5 do Flowered do { Nil. 
Halmilla do R190 
Palu do R160 to 112 


Ebony per ton 

Kitul fibre per ewt 

Palmyra do do 

Jatina Black Cleaned per ewt 
do mixed do 


R10):00 to 230°00 
R30°00 to 32°00 
R750 to 13°00 
none 

R10°50 to 12°00 


Indian do ' R700 to 10°00 

a> Cleaned do R8°50 to 13°00 
Sapanwood per ton R40°00 to 45:00 
Kerosene oil American per cases, R6'85 to 7:00 

do bulk Russian, per tin R297 to 2:99 

do Russian per cases R605 to 6°15 
Nux Vomica, per cwt R2°50 to 7:00 
Groton Seed per cwt R20°00 to 22°00 
Kapok cleaned fob per cwt R23°00 

do uncleaned do R5-00 
Plumbago , Large lumps R225°00 to 550°00) +> 
per ton, {Ordinary size lumps R225‘00to 42500 25 
according Chins R125°00 to 325°00 { Ra 
to grade } Dust BA60'00 to 125°00 A 
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COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. 


(Furnished by the Chamber of Commerce.) 


EXPORTS. 
Colombo, 1st April 1901. 
CarDAamoms:— 
Allround parcel, well bleached per lb. R1-70 
Do. dull medium do. R140 
Special assortment, 0 and 1 only do, R2-00 
Seeds do, R140 


Cincnona BARE:— : 
Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 12c—L4 to 3 o/o. 
CINNAMON ‘— 


Ordinary assortment per lb. 56c. 
Nos. 1 and 2 only per lb. 6lc, 
Nos. 3 and 4 only per lb. 530. 


CinNAMON CHIPs :— 
Per candy of 560 lb R82°50 
Cocoa :— 
Finest estate red; unpicked per cwt R60 


Medium do do R52 

Bright native, unpicked and undried R49 

Ordinary do do do R43 
Coconuts—(husked). 

Selected per thousand R49:00 

Ordinary op R39:00 

Smalls fa R29°00 


Coconut CaKE— 

Poonac in robins f. o. b. per ton R75-00 

Do in bags None 

Uoconut (Desiccated). 

Assorted all grades per lb 16c 
Coconut O1L— 

Dealers’ Oil per cwt R15‘00. 

Coconut Oil in ordinary packages f. o. b. 
ton R335°00. 
CoFreE.— 

Plantation Estate Parchment on the spot per bus,— 
None. 

Plantation Estate Coffee f.o.b. (ready) per cwt.— 
None. 

Native Coffee, f.o.b per cwt.—None. 
OITRONELLA OI1L— 

Ready do 
Copra— 

Boat Oopra per candy of 560 1b. R49:00 


per 


per lb,—50c 


Calpentyn Copra do do R49:00 
Cart do do do R45-00 
Hstate do do do R50:00 
Croton SEED per cwi—None 
Epony— 


Sound per ton at,Govi. depot—R230 As per last 
Govt. sales of Dec 3rd. 
Inferior R155.—As per last Govt. sales of Dec 3rd. 


FrsrEs— 

Coconut Bristle No.1 perewt R10°50 
Do de (24 S None 
Do mattress ,, 1 My 4:00 
Do Rapa an 3 00 
Coir Yarn, Kogalla,, 1 to 8 18-00 
Do Colombo ,, 1 to 8 16-00 
Kitool all sizes ts None 
Palmyrah ' None 
Prrrer—Black per lb None 

PLumMBaco— 

: Large lumps per ton R550) 
Ordinary lumps do 425|o.. 
Chips do 395 SAS 
Dust do 180 | he 

Do (Flying) 125) 
SaPaANwooD— per ton None. 
SaTInwooD (ordinary) per cubic ft. None. 

Do do per cubic ft. None. 
High Grown Medium Low Grown 
Trea— Average. Average. Average. 
Broken Pekoe and Broken cis cts cts 
Orange Pekoe per Ib 63 49 45 
Orange Pekoe do 55 43 38 
Pekoe do 46 38 33 

) Pekoe Souchong do 44 33 28 
Pekoe Fannings do 38 33 27 
Broken mixed—dust, &c 

per Ih 23 9.22 21 


e 
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CEYLON EXPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION 
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MARKET RATHS FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS 
(From Lewis & Peat’s Fortnightly Price Current, London, March 20th, 1901.) 
QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. QUALITY. QUOTATIONS, 
ewt,|Fair to fine ary 145 a 86s INDIARUBBER, (Contd) 
ere Ce ne 5, |Common to good .|208 a 60s Java, Sing. & Penang lb./Foul togood clean 8d a 3s 
ARROW KOOT (Natal) Ib. Fate to fine id a 67d Good to fine Ball .../28 6d a 3a 24 
BEES’ WAX cwt. Ordinary to fair £all .../1s10da 2s 6d 
Zanzibar & (yee Gord to fine £6 4 £7 10s Mozambique » {Low sandy B:ll ls ay als a 
au lNighihe lil as £ Sausage, fair to gocd ..|28 Gda 3s 1 
eae Pare Dark to sod palish a Liver and cre “Ball .. 2s aH aos 
CAMPHOR, Cee ,, |Fair average quality ae Nyassalant Fair to fine ball . |23 6d a $s 10d 
Jap i in a a 190s Fr to fine yinky & white 2s 6da 28 9d 
AT]: : ippe fey ive|2s3da 2s 4d Madagascar Fair to god black ..|2sa 286d 
CARDAMOMS, Malabari Clipped, bold, bright, five} 2s 4 g By }) a 2 
Middling, stalky G& iean|/!s 5d ais7d Niggers, tow to fine id a 2s 3d 
; é,, |Fair to fine plump Is6la4s da INDIGO, EI, | Bengal—- 
Ceylon AyeCre ” Seeds . {Ils lid a 2s 6d Shipping mid to gd violet|4s 4d a 4s 2d 
Tellicherry Good to fine ..|28 11d a 3s Consuming mid. to gd.|3s a 384d 
Ww ” | Brownish 28 Gd iis ae 2s 8da2s 10d 
k x Isa 2s 2 Mi to good K h |23 a/2s 
” Ronee 3? MEU Taae teeta bold Fie 38 6d Low to pare 13 SEN 
CASTOR OIL, Calcutta, |Ists and 2nds .. [42d a 47d Mid, to good Madras |Is 9da 2s8d 
CHILLIES. Zanzibar cwt,| Dull to fine bright ./358 a 45s MACE, Bombay & Penang|Pale reddish to fine |%s a 3s 
CINCHONA BARK.- Ib.|Ledgeriana Orig. Stem|3d a ed per Ib. Ortinag to fair s4da Ie 1ld 
Ceylon Crown, Renewed 5d a 7d Pickings Is 3d a ls 4d 
y Org. Stem |3%da 52d MYRABOLANS, | Dark to fine pale UG |6sa 7s 
Red Org. Stem |3gd ¢ Madras f ©W|Fair Coast 5s 6d a 6s 
tenewed 5 Bombay ,, PUD BIE DOR e 4s 3d a 78 
Root himlies 4s %d a 9s 6d 
CINNAMON,Ceylon Ists|Ordinary to fine quill Rhajpore, &e. 4s 3d a 8s 
per Ib 2nds tie ra 91a 1s 5d Bengal ,, Calcutta 4s €d a 6s 
8rds a a sid a 1s 4d NUTMEGS— Ib. (64's to 57’s 2d lsd a 28 6d 
4ths ie i 8d a a Bombay & Penang ,, |110’s te 65's ae aes 1d 
Chips ae 5 28a a 10d 160’s to 130’s ida 
CLOVES, Penang 1b.|Dull to fine bright bold did a od NUTS, ARECA ewt,. |Ordinary to fair fresh j|14aa17s 
Amboyna --|Dull to tine 43d a 5d NUX VOMICA, Bombay \Ordinary to middling |48 a 45s 6d 
Zanzibar Good and fine bright /45d a 34d per cwt. Madras [Fair to good bold fresh |7s a 10s 
and Pemba Common dull to fair dda 4ga Small ordinary and’ fair|5s 6d 
Stems ..| Pair 1gd OIL OF ANISEED _,, |Fair sven pembalte 5s ee 
OFFEKE ; CASSTA ,, |According to analysis |*s 8da 4s 
S Yeylon Plantation ,, |Boid to fine bold colory|92s Gd a 110s LEMONGRASS ,, | Good flavour & colour 47d 
Cey y 
Middling to fine mid Sds a 90s NUTMEG , | Dingy to white lgd a 3d 
Low mid. and low grown CINNAMON ,, | Ordinary to fair sweet |34d a 1s 6d 
Smalls 50s a 60s CITRCN ELLE Bright & good flavour {lida 1s Ojd 
Native Good ordinary 30s a 70S ORCHELLA WE ED—cwt 
iberian re) Small to fine bold 358 a 40s Ceylon ., | Mid. to fine not woody.. |!0s a 12s 6d 
L 
COCOA, Ceylon » |Bold to fine bola 8 s6da 102s Gd Zanzibar. ,, | Picked clean flat leaf ...|10s a 16s 
Medium and fair 72s a £0 », wiry Mozambique 10s a 11s 
Native 558 a 70S PEPPER - (Black) lb. 7g 
COLOMRO ROOT ,», |Middling to good 128 a 228 6d Alleppee & Tellicherry| air to bold PCE .. |5gd a 6d 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton nominal Singapore Fair ...[9d @ 63 1-16d 
Cochin ,, |Ordinary to fair £13 1Us a £13 Acheen & W. C. Penang|Dull to fine j 57d a 64d 
FIBRE, Brush », |Ord. to fine long straight|£16 a £19 PLUMBAGO, lump cewt.|Fair to tine bright bold|35s a 40s 
Cochin ,, |Ordinary to eood clean| £20 a £24 Middling to good small|2''s a 32s 
Stuffing ,, |Common to fine £7 a £9 chips Dull to fine bright ..|10s a 20s 
COIR YARN, Ceylon ,, |Common to superior £15 a £30 dust Ordinary to fine bright}5s a 40s 
Cochin ,, ty » very fine |£12 a £32 SAFFLOWER Keer to ane) pinky 2 Teen 
do. ,, |Roping, fair to good |£1l0 a £14 10s nferior to fair 
CROTON SEEDS, sift.cwt.(Dull to fair 258 a 85s SANDAL WOOD— ae 
CUTCH a Fair to fine dry esa 358 Bombay, Uogs ton.|Fair to fine flavour - a rang 
GINGER, Bengal, rong ae) air. 348 hips >», oy ee ed 
Galignte: ue 4 » |Good to fine bold 830s a 106s Madras, Logs ., Fair to good flavour .. rare pr 
» |Small and medium 37s 6d a 77s 6d Chips ,, |Lnferior to fine BE a Bere. % 
Cochin aa: ». |Common to fine bold 30S a 86s SAPANWOOD Ceylon ,, |Fair to good Se s 
Small and D’s 28s a 338 Manila ,, taeuey ee EOL, tog good | £4 10sa £5 158 
Japan , | Unsplit 29s a 31s Siam ,, old smoo 
GUM AMMONIACUM 2 Sm. blocky t9 fine clean|20s a 45s SEEDLAC ewt, |Ord. dusty to gd. soluble sls eis 59s 64 


ANIMI, Zanzibar 


Madagascar 


ABABIC W.1.& Aden 
Turkey sorts 

Ghatti 

Kurrachee 


Madras 
ASSAFCRTIDA 


KINO 
MYRRH, picked 
Aden sorts ,, 
@®LIBANUM, drop a 
pickings 
siftings ,, 
INDIARUUBLS ,Assamlb 


” 


Rangeon 
Borneo 


£107s 61a £20/SENNA, Tinnevelly 
£8 2/6 a £1010s], 


708 a £9 2/6 
£5 10s a £7 10s|SHELLS, M. o’PHARL— 


Picked fine pale in sorts lb 
Part yellow and mixed 
Bean and Pea size ditto 


Amber and dk. red bold 


Med. « bold glassy sorts|80s 4 100s Bombay ewt. 
Fair to good palish .. |£4 8s a £8 

a6 5p red £4 5s a £9 
Ordinary to good pale}35s a 60s Mergui Hy 

50s a 75s Mussel na 

Pickings to fine pale ..,/12s 6d a 35s TAMARINDS, Calcutta... 
Good and fine pale ./528 6d a 55s per cwt. Madras 
Reddish to pale selected|30s a 4's TORTOISESHELL— 
Dark to fine pale  .../238 a 35s 
Clean fr to gd. almonds}40s a 90s 


Ord, stony ‘and blocky|6s a 25s TURMERIC, Bengalewt. 


Stony and inferior 
Zanzibar & Bombay Ib. {Small to vold dark 


Fair 


Good to fine bold green|® 


Fair middling medium 
Common dark and small 


{ 


( 


Bold and A’s 


Mid.to fine bl’k not stony 


{ 


mottle part heavy 


83d a 44d 
7d a 22d 


£3 10s a £4 lbs , 


--|£512s 6a £7108 
--|228 a €0s 


15s a 16s 
7s 6d a 11s 


14s 6d a 249 6d 
28s nom. 


Vine bright 1s 6da Is 9d Madras  ,, |Finger fair to fine bold } 
Fair to fine pale $0s a 107s cd brig 225 a 303 5 
Middling to good 50s a 80s Do. _,, |Bulbs -. {18s 4 
Good to fine white 35s 6d a 50s ochin 5, |finger .. (24s s 
Middling to fair 253 a 3858 Bulbs 6s 9d a is 3 
Low to good pale lisa 23s VANILLOES— Tb. + 
Slightly foul to fine 16s Gd a 18s Mauritius Ists Gd. crysallized 34a 9 in|16s a 26s6d 

Good to fine 28 6d a 2s 74d Bourbon 2nds'Foxy & reddish 4ha8 »|15s a 183 

Common to foul & mxd.}1s a 28 Seychelles 3rds Lean and inferior ..-/88 a 13s 

Nair to good clean .,,|28 a 3s VERMILION Ib. |Fine, pure, brignt -.. |38 a 33 3d 

Common to fine isa 28 3d WAX, Japan, squares ewt Good, white hard . /838 6d 
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THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


am) N the recommendation of the last 
Commission appointed by Govern- 
ment to deal with this institution, 
the School was closed on Friday, 
the 29th March, the end of the 
first term of the year. Thus 


“terminates an educational venture which, if it 
was not a complete success, was certaiuly not 
a complete failure. We do not for a moment 
intend to ‘contend that the school fulfilled the 
object with which it was launched by Mr. H. W. 
Green, late Director of Public Instruction, but: 
what we do say is that it surely and 
certainly exercised an influence for good,—by its 
very existence, if in no other way—on local 
agricultural ideas and agricultural practice in 
general. The institution was a centre of) 
various forces, some sharply directed towards it 
as adverse and very often unjust criticism ; some 
rising out of it as benefits (however insignificant) 
it conferred on the agriculturists of the Island, 
while between these opposite forces were others 
inclined at various degrees representing various 
other phases of public opinion. The very cir- 
cumstance of the school, its work, and its 
object having been a subject of so much 
criticism and discussion was itself a factor in 
directing public thought to the latest develop- 
ments of agricultural teaching, and so of the 
science and practice of agriculture, and we make 
bold to say that but for the existence of the 
school with its much criticised methods of instruc- 
tion, the advancement of agricultural knowledge, 
and especially the expansion that has undoubtedly 
taken place in local ideas regarding agricultural 
practice, would have taken twice or perhaps three 
times as long to reach its present stage. In this 
way we say the school has served its purpose, and 
it is with some regret that we think of its passing 
into the region of the ‘‘Has Been.” We also 
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fancy that there will be some who will miss the 
old place, for it had its correspondents and en- 
quirers, those who came to look up the library of 
authorities, or read up the latest information in 
the excellent agricultural reading-room attached 
tothe school. With the institution will also no 
doubt go the useful little monthly publication 
which the school had reason to be proud of, as | 
having appeared regularly since July, 1889, The 
Magazine will probably cease to be issued after 
June, when it closes its XIIth Volume. 

We are, however, glad of one thing, and that is, 
that the cause of agricultural education is not to be 
altogether abandoned, as a new scheme of agri+ 
cultural instruction (already referred to by us in 
the March number) has received the sanction of 
Government. We have reason to believe that this 
scheme has much to commend it, and we wish it a 
full measure of practical success. 

eee 
RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH 
OF FEBRUARY, 1901. 


1 Friday Nil 18 Monday .. ‘06 
2 Saturday Nil 19 Tuesday ... Nil’ 
3 Sunday Nil 20 Wednesday ‘59 
4 Monday 12 21 Thursday ., ‘21 
5 Tuesday .. Nil 22. Friday 02 
6 Wednesday Nil 23 Saturday 50 
7 Thursday Nil 24 Sunday _ Nil 
8 Kriday Nil 25 Monday Nil 
9 Saturday "12 26 Tuesday ., 1:00 
10 Sunday . Nil 27 Wednesday Nil’ 
11 Monday .. Nil 28 Thursday .. ‘01 
12 Tuesday Ni A riday! i... Ol. 
13 Wednesday Nil pala pd 
14 Thursday .. Nil Total., 2°64 
15 Friday Nil Mean,. ‘094 
16 Saturday Nil 
17 Sunday Nil 


Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hourg 
on the 26th, 1:00 inches, 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
We are greatly in favour of a Veterinary 
Hospital being established infColombo, and with the 
expansion of the Veterinary Department this 
should be an easy matter and entail very little 
expense if worked in connection with the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Aniamls, as in 
Bombay. In the last report issued by the Madras 
Department of Land Records and Agriculture we 
read :—‘‘ The Veterinary Hospital continues to 
increase in popularity and the number of cases 
treated has risen from 280 in 1895-6 to 724 in 
1890-99 and 804 in 1899-1900.” 


Mr. J. W. Mollison, late of the Poona Farm and 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presi- 
dency, has been appointed Director-General of 
Agriculture for India. We do not think a better 
appointment could have been made. Mr. Mollison, 
' with his mature experience of Indian Agriculture, 
should make an ideal Director. 

An American fruit-grower is said to have dis- 
covered a plan by which ants can be kept from 
getting on to trees, so desirable especially when 
budding or grafting has been done. This plan is 
most simple, viz., saturating woollen strings with 
castor-oil and tying these tightly round the trunks 
of the trees. It is said that ants will not cross 
over the wool. Experiments with cotton string 
anid other oils are reported to have been unsuccess- 
ful, but some of our Ceylon oils should surely do 
as well as Castor. 

“ Preserved eggs” is the name given to eggs 
that have been kept in a solution of salt and lime. 
It is said that there is no appreciable difference 
between them and fresh eggs after nearly six 
months, and that the plan of preserving eggs in 
this way enables poultry keepers to wait for good 
prices when eggs are cheap. 

—————— a 

PRACTICAL HINTS TO HORSE-OWNERS. 

CHAPTER I11.—SHOEING. 

Shoeing may be described as ‘‘a necessary 
evil,” and like many other “ evils” of civilization 
requires the greatest attention, in order that the 
conformity of the foot may as far as possible be 
preserved. The artificial protection of the foot 
that is necessary in the case of animals impressed 
into the service of man, has been secured by 
various means since the usefulness of the horse was 
recognized, It was to the interest of horsemen to 
see that their animals suffered no discomfort 
arising from bad shoeing. Faulty shoeing nct 
only directly affects the foot, but is indirectly 
responsible for many forms of lameness. Itison 
this account that so much importance is put 
on the shoeing question by all Veterinary Colleges, 
where both a scientific knowledge as well as a 
practical acquaintance with the structure of the 
horses’ foot and the means of protecting it by 
shioes is insisted on. 

As this paper is intended for laymen, I do 
not propose to enter fully into the anatomical 
and physiological structure of the horses’ foot, but 
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will only refer toils constituent parts so as to 
indicate the true functions which the foot is 
intended to perform. 

Anatomically the foot is divided into three parts, 
viz., (1) the bone structure; (2), the sensitive 
structure ; (3), the non-sensitive outer covering 
of the fovt or the hoof. The outer hand and 
horny layer is iitended by nature to protect 
the internal soft and vascular tissue, but this 
provision fails when the horse is taken from its 
natural habitat or surroundings, and is put to 
work on hard and often metalled roads. The 
object of putting on shoes is to prevent the 
wasting of the protective structure, which is an 
out-growth from the coronary band. The outer 
hoof is generally spoken of as the wall, and is 
protected by a hard glistening surface called 
the perioptic layer, which if filed of as is usually 
done by ignorant smiths gives rise to ‘* brittle 
hoof” and other troubles. 


——— eo 
*“UNCULTIVATED’” OILS 
( Continued.) 


7. DORANA OtIL.—This is the product of 
Dipterocarpus glandulosus (Dipterocarpaceae), a 
large tree endemic to Ceylon and found in no 
great abundance in the moist low-country of the 
Island. The oilis blackish and resinous, and is 
said to be a good substitule for the well-known 
gurgun (the product of D. turbimatus and other 
species) used in the treatment of leprosy. Being 
got from the wood it is described as a wood oil. 
With Hal resin (exuded by Vateria acuminata) it 
forms an excellent varnish, and with vermillion 
in addition, produces a red lacquer, 

°8. ME O1L.—This is the product of Bassia 
longifolia (Sapotaceae), a very large branched tree 
common to the dry region. The oil is got from 
the seeds, and is used in native cookery as well as 
medicinally in the external treatment of cutaneous 
diseases. The residual cake after the expression 
of the oil is called “arappo,’ and exported to the 
This substance is used as a deter- 
rent and also largely employed for washing the 
hair. The oil when kept settles down into a solid 
fat. 

9. KeKuna OtL.—This is the product of 
Aleurites triloba (Euphorbiaceae), and is sometimes 
spoken of as candle-nut oil. The seeds yield 
about 50 per cent of oil which is very suitable for 
soap-making and cloth-dressing, and for these 
purposes there is some demand for the oil from 
abroad. The refuse cake is a valuable fertilizer. 
Kekuna oil in many ways resembles linseed oil, 
and may be used as a substitute for the latter in 
mixing paints. The roasted nut is pleasant to eat 
but is laxative in its effect. 

10. Dombs O1m.—This is the product of 
Calophyllum inophyllum (Guttiferae), a moderate- 
sized tree found in the low-country, principally on 
the sea-coast. The nuts from which the oilis ob- 
tained are to some extent exported toIndia. The 
tree is sometimes called the Alexandrian laural. 
The seeds contain abundant oil, according to 
some reports even up to 60 per cent of their 
weight. This oil is used for burning as we 
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as for caulking vessels, but is chiefly valued as 
a medicine, being employed externally for rheu- 
matism and alsointhe treatment of indolent sores. 
Watt mentions the curious fact that though it 
cannot compete with castor oil for industrial 
purposes, it fetches in Burma four-times she 
Yaleutta price of castor oil. Samples of the three 
last-mentioned oils were submitted to Mr. L. Field, 
a well-known expert in oils, andin a report sub- 
mitted by him he speaks very highly of them, and 
expresses the opinion that a very large demand 
for them would arise if they could be supplied at 
a cheap rate. 

1]. Marcosa or KoHomBa O1L.—This is 
the product of Azadriachta indica (Meliaceae), a 
handsome tall tree common inthe dry country. 
It is extensively employed as an external appli- 
cation: for rheumatism, also as an anthilmentic 
and antiseptic. It is invaluable as a cattle 
medicine inthe treatment of wounds, and even 
foot and mouth disease, owing to its antiseptic 
properties, and in keeping off flies. The powerful 
and disgusting odour of the oilis its most objection- 
able property. 

12. Kon O1t.-—This is the product of Schler- 
chera trijuga (Sapindacaceae), a handsome tree 
called the Ceylon oak. The oil which is clear and 
liquid.is used for culinary and illuminating pur- 
poses. It is reported, says Watt, to be the original 
Maeassar oil, and has recently reappeared in 
German. commerce under that name. 
~>—_————_ 
QUARTER-ILL. 


We omitted to acknowledge the authorship of 
the short account of this disease which appeared 
in the last number of the Magazine, and which 
was written by Veterinary-Surgeon Chinniah. 
We make no apology for returning to this subject 
in view of the report that cases of Quarter-ill 
occurred in the Government Dairy not long ago, 
and as an unfamiliar form of disease among local 
stock, wé would quote from an exhaustive article 
by Veterinary-Surgeon Hutcheon (appearing in 
the Cape Agricultural Jowrnal of January 17th) 
the reference to ‘‘ Preventives” in dealing with 
Quarter-ill :— ; 

The only preventives of Quarter-ill are a com- 
plete change of pasture and inocculation, Even 
if it is impracticable to remove the susceptible 
cattle to another farm, a change to a different 
part of the same farm, accompanied by a change 
of kraal as well, will often arrest. the further 
spread of the disease, 

Care should, however, be exercised not to remove 
any affected animal along with the herd, as that 
would tend to spread the infection. If it is 
impossible to arrange for a complete change of 
pasture, no time should be lost in getting all the 
young stock inocculated. : i 

Previous to the discovery of inoculation by 
Arloing, Cornevin and Thomas, a considerable 
number of preventive remedies for this disease were 
practised by stock-farmers, and even by the Native 
tribes. Reasoning from the fact that the young 
stock which are rapidly improving in ‘condition 
are the most susceptible to an attack of the disease, 
a large number of these preventive remedies took 
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the form of measures for lowering the condition 
of the animal and reducing the richness of its 
blood, such as bleeding, purging, driving the 
animals violently for considerable distances, or 
swimming them through a river or large dam 
daily, turning them on to poor pasture, or in 
other ways reducing their allowance of food. 
‘*Want of exercise causes an accumulation ‘of 
lactic acid in the muscles, this favours the germi- 
nation of the spores.” (Salmon.) Inserting a peg 
or seton in the dewlap is a preventive upon which 
great reliance is placed. In what manner this 
seton exerci-es its beneficial effects has never been 
properly explained. Many are of opinion that it 
is the means of introducing septic organisms 
which have an antagonistic action to the organisms 
of Quarter-evil, Be that as it may, a firm belief 
in the efficacy of setoning as a preventive. of 
Quarter-evil was world-wide, and many. still 
believe in its efficacy, notwithstanding that it 
has completely failed to justify that opinion when 
submitted to an experimental te-t. Others again 
placed great reliance on the introduction of certain 
Medicinal or antidotal agents into the system of 
the animals to ward off the disease. The follow- 
ing amongst a host of others were largely used : 
the sulphite and hypo-sulphite of soda, and 
carbolic acid and its compcunds. One writer 
pins his faitn to madder, while another has equal 
confidence in saltpetre. There are many who 
believe in the efficacy of a lick made up of eom- 
mon salt, sulphur, copperas, lime and saltpetre, 
while others again pin their faith to the ad- 
ministration of Stockholm tar. Garlic is another 
remedy which is largely used in this Colony, not 
only as a preventive of sponsziekte, but of the 
majority of the specific diseases of stock, such 
as Rinderpest, Horse-sickness, &c, There. are 
various methods of using the garlic. Some make 
a small pocket under the skin in the dewlap, and 
insert one or two of the bulblets in there, while 
others insert them into similar pockets under\the 
skin in various parts of the body. Oil of garlic, 
like oil of mustard, is a germicide; it is also very 
volatile, permeating the whole system in addition 
to setting up severe local irritation. It is just 
possible, therefore, that garlic and some of the 
other popular remedies may exercise some preyven- 
tive effect against Quarter-evil for a limited time, 
It is probable, however, that many of. these 
popular remedies have established their reputation 
as preventives of the disease from the fact. that, 
during certain years when the remedy has been 
resorted to, the disease did not occur, the local or 
general conditions not being favourable; and on 
other occasions it has ceased to spread owing to 
the presence of natural causes, concurrent, with 
the application of a certain remedy, but few—if 
any—of these popular preventive remedies’ have 
stood the test of continued experience, 
Quarter-evil exhibits certain peculiarities; in 
respect to the manner in which it may appear and 
disappear amongst cattle ona farm. The disease 
sometimes appears with great virulence on a farm 
during one year, and it may then skip one to.two 
years before it reappears. Further, cattle may, have 
been grazing for six, nine, or twelve months on 
certain pastures without a single case of the digease 
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, occurring, when it will appear suddenly, attacking 
. the young stock in rapid succession. 


The cattle 
are then removed to another locality and the dis- 
ease suddenly ceases. After an absence of one, 
two, or three months these cattle are brought back 


_ te the infected veld, andin the great majority of 


cases, with perfect impunity, no more cases 
occurring perhaps for many months, These facts 
indicate that there are certain local conditions 


, which favour, or otherwise, the development of 


this disease, in addition to the presence of the 
spores in the soil. Itis also very probable that 
the beneficial effect of the change upon the cattle 
themselves renders them less susceptible to the 


,, action of the spores of the disease when they 


return to the tainted pasture. MM. E. Leclainche 
and H. Vallée give a very clear explanation res- 


: pecting the manner in which these influences 


favour or hinder the development of Quarter-evil. 
The conclusions arrived at by these savants are 


_ supported by a series of carefully-conducted experi- 


ments; for a description of these see The Journal of 
Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics, yol. xiii., 
parts 2and 3. They say Quarter-evil is a disease 
in which the infection comes from the soil, causing 
disease only in certain conditions of susceptibility, 
and due to a. sporulating organism. It is probable 
that the spore derived from the soil does not reach 
the body charged with toxin, and spores without 
toxin do not kill. The phagocytes—or living 
cells which are present in.a.l1 healthy tissues, and 
whoge main function is to absorb and destroy dis- 
ease organisms--triumph rapidly over spores that 
have been deprived of their toxin. But if the 
spores are protected against the phagocytes by the 
properties of the toxin, the spores germinate at 
the place where they have been introduced, and 
infection takes place. The addition to the spore 
of lactic acid, potassium lactate, and the appli- 
cation of some simple traumatic injury will 
produce the same effect as the toxin, in preventing 
the action of the phagocytes on thespores. Spores 
that may safely be given in millions will kill with 
a dose ten times smaller, if one drop of lactic acid 
is added. The harmlessnees of the spore by itself 
is not due to any attenuation of its virulence 
produced by heating or other means which deprives 
it of its toxin; this isshown by the fact that the 
addition of a certain quantity of toxin or lactic 
‘acid restores its virulence, and the pure spore 
then kills as rapidly as the fresh culture from 
which it was taken. ‘This is clearly shown by the 
fact that if the spores are protected by purely 
mechanical means such as coagulated albumen 
from the destroying action of the phagocytes, 
they have time to germinate, and the evolution 
of the disease is only slightly retarded. 

The occurrence of diverse forms of bacteria in 
the tumours of the disease also exerts an action 
that is sometimes favouring and sometimes hinder- 
ing to the development of the disease. Every 
influence, therefore, which is capable of diminish- 
ing the vitality of the tissues and hindering the 
action of the phagocytes will facilitate the develop- 
ment of the spores, and permit them to manifest 
their virulence; and per contra, every influence 
which tends to increase the vitality of the tissues 

nd thereby favours activity of the phagocytes, 
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will have a tendency to prevent the development 
of the disease. 

If, however, we admit the influence of all these 
local conditions which under certain circumstances 
favour or hinder the development of Quarter-eyvil, 
are we justified in totally ignoring the temporary 
effects of many of the popular preventive remedies, 
which are artificially applied, because we cannot 
explain how they act? 


peeeeereneeecmeent@hipeeneseeesssnemeeee! 
POULTRY NOTES. 

Shade is very necessary for poultry in hot 
weather. Heat affects them, and they often die 
by thiscause alone. Shelter of some sort must 
be provided. A supply of fresh and clean water, 
which should be well shaded from the sun and 
kept as cool as possible, should always be avail- 
able. Thereis no need for very large quantities, 
and 6 inch or 8 inch flower pots with a cork in the 
bottom serves the purpose of a water trough ex- 
cellently; the water is kept cool and the 
evaporation is less than from a dish or pan. 

Green food is a necessary ingredient as a diet for 
poultry, and it is specially so in hot weather as 
it is cooling to the blood. A patch of land should 
be specially devoted to the growth of such food 
for poultry. When no green stuff is available, 
give once a week a small quantity of Epsom 
salts which could be mixed in the water used to 
make up the soft food for the birds. ° 

Young growing fowls should have a liberal diet 
containing plenty of bone-forming material which 
can be provided in the form of ground bone. 
Bone cutters can be purchased for from 30s. 
upwards, and well repay their cost. A good one 
is called “The Mann.” This “cut green bone ” 
is just what is required for pullets that have begun 
to lay early; it provides much egg-forming food 
and lessens the drain on the immature system. 

As most people shrink from operations, the fol- 
lowing method of curing cup-bound fowls (says 
a correspondent in the Queensland Agricultural 
Journal) will be read with interest :—Get a piece 
of winduw-glass or any ordinary glass and put 
it on the fire tillit bends; then take it out and 
plunge it into cold water, when it will crumble 
up quite easily with the tap of the hammer, It 
makes good sharp girt, but it will not injure the 
cup in the least. Give the sick bird 1} tea spoons 
of this and follow up with a teaspoon of salad 
oil. Now start working the cup gently with the 
hand and continue doing so till it is quite pliable 
in every part. Shut the bird up with nothing 
to eat, and if its cup is not empty in twelve 
hours, repeat the dose and keep without food 
untilit is. The secoed dose will not fail. 

-_ HT 
BACTERIA AND THE DAIRY. 
(By H. Potts, Dairy Expert, Department 
c of Agriculture, Victeria.) 

Bacteriology, whilst one of the youngest 
sciences, already occupies a prominent place in ull 
the laboratories of the world, Pathologists, botan- 
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ists, chemists, brewers, dairymen, agriculturists, 
tobacco manufacturers, tanners, and others are 
engaged in unravelling the mysteries of this subject 
in combating disease and prosecuting important 
manufactures. Some of the organisms which 
gave if its name were seen as long ago as 1675— 
when Anton Leeuwenhoeck, a Dutch philosopher, 
not only made his microscope—a simple one—but 
applied it to such good purpose, that he discovered 
and described organisms which are now known as 
bacteria, bacilli, spirilla, and micrococci. He 
called them animalcule, but he failed to discover 
- their object in nature. Subsequently original 
research was conducted by Muller, Needham, 
Spallanzani, Schwann, and Davaine. The real 
initiation of the science dates its birth to Louis 
Pasteur’s classic researches upon fermentation. 
The question of spontaneous generation and its 
obscure origin had occupied the attention of great 
minds, including Liebig.. His masterly essay on 
fermentation with his chemical theory received a 
rude shock when Pasteur gave forth his startling 
proclamation in 1860. “ No fermentation without 
germ life.” Robert Koch gave the science a 
lasting stimuius in 1882 by the discovery of the 
tubercle bacillus. Baron Lister, the brilliant 
surgeon, expressly thanked Pasteur for having 
given him the only principle which could have 
conducted the antiseptic system of surgery toa 
successful issue, and through which he is justly 
accredited with having saved more lives than were 
lost in the Franco-German war. Owing to the 
prominence given to bacteriology in medicine and 
surgery, a belief has been engendered that germs 
are only associated with these sciences; but the 
army of earnest workers now engaged in the elu- 
cidation of their life history proves that the ubi- 
quitous microbe is omnipresent. We know now 
without it the world becomes uninhabitable. In 
air, water, and soil we find it busily engaged 
in varied forms on nature’s phenomena. 
To classify them into four great groups. First, 
_ the useful organisms.—The application of these 
to the arts and manufactures are daily becoming 
better defined, and are exerting a wonderfui in- 
fluence. In commercial life, we find the correct 
fermentation of wines and beers, and all the 
“diseases ” to which these beverages are liable 
are dueto microbes. The successfui development 
of flavor in butter and the ripening of cheese, the 
flavoring of tobacco, the curing of opium, the 
manufacture of Indigo, the tanning of leather, the 
production of yeast for breac-making, ‘‘ retting ” 
“in the jute and linen trades, and other processes 
depend upon the use of the most desirable torms 
of these useful minute organisms; the agricul- 
turalist in the nitrification of his soil, the reduc- 
tion of nitrogenous manures to a condition in 
which they can be utilised by crops, the sprouting 
of his seeds, and the success of his hay-stack and 
silo, is dependent upon the behavior of friendly 
bacteria. Second, the putrefaction of hostile 
bacterias.—In this section we find the putrefactive 
organisms associated with filth and decomposition. 
‘They habitually flourish in darkness, organic matter 
whether it be a dead body or vegetable material is 
reduced by them to original constitueuts or 
elements, By this invasion, they interfere with 
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the progress of useful processes, check suitable 
fermentations and changes, impart false flavors 
and aromas, and interfere with the functions of the 
desirable organisms. Third, tke pathogenic or 
disease-producing micro-organisms.—-With this 
large and influential section we find eminent 
scientists and medical men have prosecuted the 
most profound researches through the instrumen- 
tality of which we find pathogenic germs are res- 
ponsible for such diseases as tuberculosis (con- 
sumption), small-pox, diphtheria, typhoid fever, 


‘measles, cholera, hydrophobia (lock-jaw), anthrax, 


and bubonic plague. Fourth, the unknown 
families of bacteria.—We are cognisant that there 
are numberless species of organisms distributed 
throughout the world of life whose identity and 
functions are not yet discovered. So far, only 
about 700 species have been isolated, named, and 
their life histories and characteristics recorded, 
To attempt fo give an adequate conception of 
the vast and ramifying influences exerted by 
bacteria would occupy too much space, I must 
therefore confine myself to the subject, as it effects 
the dairying industry,—The Station, Farm and 
Dairy. 
(To be concluded.) 


—__» 
INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY. 


(Miss ELFANoR A. ORMEROD.) 

Pupa (Chrysalis).—It is much to be regretted 
that we have no generally-adopted word, except- 
ing “chrysalis” (which is commonly used in the 
case of Butterflies or Moths), to describe the 
second stage of insect life in which it is changing 
from the state of larva to that of the complete 
insect. 

Whilst in this condition it is for the most part 
without power cf feeding and perfectly inactive, 
lying (asin the case of Beetles,—the common 
Cockchafer for instance,-—Bees and Wasps, and 
some others) with limbs in sheaths folded beneath 
the breast and body, cr (as with Butterflies and 
Moths) protected by a hardened coating secreted by 
the pores of the creature within, when it casts ite 
last larval skin. The method of this change may 
be easily observed in the case of the caterpillar of 
the Peacock Butterfly, which fastens itself by the 
tail, and then (after its black and silver-spotted 
skin has cracked) by infinite wriggling and 
struggling passes this cast-off skin backward, till 
it is pressed together at the tip of the tail, 
and the creature from within appears in its 
new form as a bright green chrysalis or pupa. 
It is covered with a moist gummy exudation, 
which quickly hardens and forms a protecting 
coat, and in due time (if left unharmed). the 
butterfly inside would crack through this and 
appear from within the case; but if it is wished 
to observe that the beginning of the change to 
the Butterfly form has taken place already, oue of 
these chrysalids may be dropped into alittle warm 
turpentine, or turpentine and Canada balsam, 
directly the caterpillar skin has been cast; this 
will soften ths gummy coating just mentioned, 
and the limbs of the future Butterfly will be seen. 
In some cases the change takes place (as with 
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various but not all kinds of Flies) in the hardened 
skin of the maggot, which may be called a 
“Fly-case”; aud in some (as with Plant Bugs, 
Aphides or Green Fly, Grasshoppers, and some 
others) this state of pupa is an active one, in 
which they move and feed and resemble the per- 
fect, insect, excepting in having more or less 
rudimentary wings or wing-cases. When the 
time for development has come, the pupa (if it is 
one of the active forms, as of a Grasshopper, for 
instance) may be seen looking heavy and stupid ; 
presently the skin of the back splits lengthwise, 
and through the opening the perfect insect slowly 
makes its way out of the pupal skin, carefully 
drawing one limb after another from its precisely- 
fitting case, the longhind legs the last, till (in the 
instance observed, in twenty minutes) the perfect 
Grasshopper stands by the side of the film of its 
former self. Flies press ont one end of the fly- 
case, or crack it open, or leave the sheaths cf the 
limbs and body behind, and Beetles and Wasps 
east the film from their limbs; Butterflies and 
Moths crack open the chrysalis-case, and after a 
short time (during which the wings that had Jain 
undeveloped are expanding) they appear of their 
full size. The insect is now fully formed; it will 
grow no more; its internal, as well as external, 
structure is complete; and it is what is known 
scientifically as the imago. 

Imago (Beetle, Butterfly, Wasp, Fly, &c.) This 
is defined as an animal formed of a series of 
thirteen rings or segments, breathing by means of 
tubes (tracheae) which convey the air from pores in 
the sides throughout the system, and divided into 
three chief portions. Of these the first is the head, 
furnished with horns (antenne), a mouth (differing 
very much in form in different kinds of insects), 
large compound eyes (which consist of many small 
ones formed into a convex mass on each side of 
the head), and frequently two or three simple eyes 
on the top. 

The second portion (called the thorax, or some- 
times the ‘‘trunk”) is formed of three rings 
bearing a pair of legs attached to each, and having 
usually a pair of wings on the second and third of 
the rings; but sometimes the wings are wanting, 
sometimes there is only one pair. 

The third portion (called the abdomen) is formed 
of the remaining nine rings, and contains the 
organs of reproduction and most of those of 
digestion. Insects in this perfect state are of two 
sexes, male and female; in some instances (as 
with Wasps and some others) there are imper- 
fectly-developed females known as ‘‘ penters.”’ 

After the insect—whether Beetle, Butterfly, Fly, 
or other kind—has come from its chrysalis or fly- 
case (that is, from the pupa), and its limbs have 
expanded, it is complete, and its remaining work 
igs to support life until it has propagated its 
species. Usually pairing soon takes place, and 
the male dies; but the female has great tenacity 
of life until she has laid her eggs. 

The length of life, however, is various; in some 
instances a few days, or even hours, is the extent; 
in others the insects “hybernate,” that is, find 
some shelter in which they pass the winter, and 
from which they reappear with the return of 
warmth and sunshine, 
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INOCULATION AGAINST RINDERPEST. 


From Dr. Alfred Lingard, mB, ms., DPH, 


‘ Imperial Bacteriologist—To the Secretary to the 


Director-General. India Medical Service—(No. 
8, dated Mukhtesar, Naini Tal District, the 5th 
January 1901.) 

As desired by his Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of these Provinces during his visit to 
Mukhtesar in October-November last to put for- 
ward a concise statement of success obtained with 
serum inoculations and modes of its operation, 
witi a view to give it publicity and persuade the 
leading zemindars and talukdars to give prompt 
information concerning outbreaks of rinderpest, 
so that they may have their cattle inoculated 
before its ravages be felt, I have the honour to 
summarize in the following paragraphs the results 
obtained up to date, and request you to be good 
enough to submit this letter to the Chief Secretary 
to the Government of the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh :— 

Serum Simultaneous Method.—This method, 
which has been very widely adopted in South 
Atrica with most encouraging results, consists in 
injecting a small dose of protective serum on one 
side of the animal’s body, and at the same time a 
small dose of virulent rinderpest blood on the 
opposite side. A mild form of the disease is 
produced in 90 per cent of the animals, with a loss 
only of one-half per cent and with the production 
of a permanent immunity, while the other 10 per 
cent are also protected for some months, even 
though they fail to re-act to the inoculation. In 
this connection I would point out that when a 
totally unprotected animal is subcutaneously 
inoculated with the most virulent blood, it shows 
no symptoms of disease previous to the 3rd, 4th 
or 5th day following inocuiation, and then only 
does the temperature begin to rise. Itis not until 
at least three days later, viz., the 6th, 7th to 8th 
day that any symptoms of rinderpest become 
manifest. Therefore, in practical field inoculations 
it has to be first ascertained whether the disease is 
already incubating in the animals about to be 
insculated, as in such cases the simultaneous 
method of inoculation should not be employed, but 
serum alone injected in large quantities should 
diarrhoea not yet have supervened. If this latter 
symptom should have already made its appearance 
nothing can save the affected animal. 

Experiments in the Laboratory.—The experi- 
ments carried out with the above mentioned 
method in this Laboratory prove that the animals 
which show temperature reactions with fairly 
marked symptoms are immuned fer upwards of 
one year, and there is no reason to doubt that 
it will last for a much longer time, if not for the 
life of the animals. On the other hand, the 
animals showiug no temperature reaction or 
symptoms of the disease, partly due to the large 
doses of serum used, may wear off their immunity 
earlier than those which reached to the simultane- 
ous method, and this difficulty can be got over by 
reinoculating those animals, which have not 
reached within a week or ten days of the 
simultaneous injection with a second dose of from 
1 to10 c,c, of virulent blood, 
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Results in Field Inoculations.—The inoculation 
carried out by the serum manufactured at this 
Laboratory in Bareilly, Alighar, Bulandshahr, and 


Dehra districts gave eminently successtul results, ° 


and Mr, Holmes, in his report from Madras, states : 
“Out of 339 bullocks inoculated, nine died, but 
these deaths were attributed to old age and debili- 
tated conditions and to the fact that the animals 
were suffering from rinderpest previous to inocula- 
tion. I donot consider that any of the deaths 
occurred as a direct result of inoculation. I think 
it is safe to say that, as a result of these inocula- 
tions, rinderpest was at once checked and a heavy 
loss averted among the cattle.” 


By referring to Table C. of the Assistant to the 
Inspector-General, Civil Veterinary Department’s 
annual report for the yerr 1899-1900, we find that 
out of 1,730 animals inoculated by the above 
method, only three died after inoculation. 


Hill Cattle.—There is a great difference in the 
dose of serum required for the inoculation of hill 
cattle as compared with that which is safe in 
plains animals. Notwithstanding that the serum 
simultaneous method by itself has not been found 
to be reliable in this particular breed, yet on 
reinoculating these animals with from 1 to 10 c. ¢. 
of virulent blood during the seven or eight days 
following the injection by the simultaneous 
method, protection has been brought about and an 
active immunity conferred. 


Serum Alone.—The use of serum alone causes 
no reactionary fever, and it affords immediate full 
immunity and is very useful in the case of dairy 
animals and pregnant cows, where it is desirable 
that the milk supply should not be interfered 
with, and no cases of abortion take place. The 
temporary immunity given by injecting with 
serum alone is sufficient to protect the animals 
throughout an outbreak. The experiments carried 
out at Mukhtesar proved that the animals injected 
with 10, 20, 50, 100, and 150 c.c. per 600 lbs. 
body weight, were found immune on the 48rd, 
76th, 103rd, and 164th days respectively, after 
sernm injections, and in each case when tested by 
the introduction of virulent blood subcutaneously 
only a slight temperature reaction followed, 
clearly showing that the animals submitted to the 
above test were perfectly protected and would 
remain so for a much longer period than those 
stated above. 


Manufacture of Serum.—During the year 1900, 
464,765 c.c. of protective rinderpest serum were 
produced at Mukhtesar and 119,880 c.c. have 
been issued to the Veterinary Superintendents of 
differents Provinces in India. At the present 
time we have 83,673 ones tested and ready for 
despatch on receipt of a telegram, but in addition 
some 60,003 are already in stock and only need 
testing, a matter of two weeks’ duration. The 
manufacture of rinderpest protective serum will 
be continued at the Imperial Bacteriological 
_Laboratory, anda depot might be opened in the 
North-Western Provinces, as has been arranged 
for by Government for the supply of Bombay, 
Bengal, and other provinces, so that the serum 
may be readily obtained when required, 
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THE HONEY-BEE—ITS LIFE HISTORY. 

Some little attention has begun to be given 
to the domestication of the honey-bee in Ceylon 
and an account of its life-history—so full of 
romance—should prove of interest to our readers. 
We take the liberty of making use of a short but 
full account from the pen of Mr. Helms in the 
Journal of the Agricultural Department of West- 
ern Australia for February, as more suitable to 
tle pages of a little monthly than a longer account 
would be. Indeed, as the writer of the article 
remarks by way of preface, to become expert 
in the art of bee culture, it is necessary to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the life-history 
of the insect, as also with the special functions 
assigned to the organs of the structurally 
varying members of a bee-family. Withouta clear 
conception of the phases of life and the inter- 
action of the differently-constructed individuals 
upen the whole community, a bee-keeper will for 
ever remain a mere dabbler, and will always be 
liable to bungling. 


1. The different members constituting a Colony. 
—A community of bees is variou§ly termed a 
colony, swarm, and frequently also stock or 
hive. The two latter terms apply more correctly 
to the artificial dwellings of the bee, but by 
conventional habit of speech it is understood to 
mean a large assemblage of the insects as well, 
A colony is'iu reality wu large family including 
many thousand members, most of which ave sisters, 
and the offspring of the same mother. But 
periodically there are also male bees met with 
among them, his, however, generally only 
occurs in the early part of the summer, when 
through increased vitality and impulse arises 
in the family for a portion of it to migrate, which 
is commonly known as swarming fever. Such 
migratory instinct is much stimulated by a rapid 
increase, when, in order to avoid over-population, 
it becomes necessary fora number to leave the 
hive and seek a new home. At such time males 
are produced for the fertilisation of the future 
mothers, which are still unhatched when the old 
one leaves with the swarm. 

With the honey-bee three distinct physiologie 
cally differentiated creatures are necessary to 
propagate the race. Still, as with other animals, 
only two sexes occur, The vast number of bees 
seen constantly emerging from and entering the 
hive are neuters—an application objected to’ by 
many writers as not being strictly correct. ‘hose 
so-called neuters are the working masses of the 
community, and are in reality females with aborted 
sexual organs. Through some extraordinary in- 
fluence acting upon the immature young, their 
sexual organs remain only partially developed, 
and in their place they become possessed of certain 
physical features not found in the true sexes, 
Although this abortion of the sexual organs 
has made it impossible for these bees to be theme 
selves reproductive, their maternal instinct is no 
wise diminished, and is, in fact, developed to an 
extraordinary degree. Were it not for their 
devoted attention to the young, the community 
could not prosper. The three different bees are 
known as the queen, drone, and worker, The 
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queen is a perfect female as regards her sexual 
organs. The drone is in the same manner a 
male. The worker or so-calied neuter is sexually 
imperfectly developed female. 

The Queen, owing to her great laying power, 
is generally regarded as the most important 
member. It is true a fertile queen may soon 
increase the number of workers, and transform a 
weak into a prosperous colony, but she could not 
have done this without having been first fertilised 
by the drone. Nor could the brood be reared 
without the help of the foster mothers, the workers. 
When it is considered how the different elements 
which constitute a colony depend upon each 
other, and how their functions interest with one 
another, it becomes obvious that mone deserve to 
be called the ‘‘ mostimportant.” Without the 
one the other could not exist for long, only the 
mule members may be dispensed with periodically, 
because their influence, when once manifested, 
isof extraordinary duration. 

THE QUEEN. 

The interesting member of a bee colony, now 
generally known as queen, was formerly also 
called king or leader (Weisel or Weiser, German). 
This was before her sex had been recognised, and 
no doubt arose from the fact that she appears 
singly amonga great number of other bees and 
recelves considerable attention from them. She 
is, in reality, during the early part of her life, 
the sister of the workers and drones, and later 
the mother of all who surround her. Her true 
position is that of mother-bee, and her importance 
begins after she has been fertilised. The term 
king originated in antique times, when she was 
thought to be a male, and the supposition that 
she possessed monarchial powers and influence 
gave rise to this name. In no sense, however, 
does she exert monarchial power, nor can she 
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be called a leader, for she does not lead, but, on 
the contrary, is led by her children, They 
well knowing that upon her depends the repro- 
duction of their numbers, and consequently 
the future welfare of their family, tend to all her 
wants and display the greatest filial attachment 
towards her. A number of workers constantly 
surround hér, and according to the desire of greater 
or lesser increase, which is regulated by the 
fiows of nectar and the season, she is suppulied 
more or less abundantly with food. Consterna- 
tion seizes the offspring should the mother be lost 
through death or accident. Soon after emerging 
from the cell the young queen leaves the hivea 
few times on fine days and circles about over it 
for the purpose of getting acquainted with the 
surroundings, aud then, under the sexual instinct, 
flies off one warm afternoon to meet a drone. The 
mating flight generally takes place on the fourth 
day after the queen has emerged from the cell, 
but sometimes earlier, and frequently later, if 
prevented by inclemency of the weather. If 
delayed for more than 20 days fertilisation rarely 
takes place, and in that case the queen becoms a 
“drone-mother.” She is generally successful in 
accomplishing her desire, and when she returns, 
after her nuptial excursions, she does not volun- 
tarily leave the hive again. After coition her 
ovaries develop rapidly, and in a few days she 
begins tolay. The power cf oviposition grows 
considerably for some time, and when it is at its 
height she may lay as many as 3,000 eggs 
daily. Considering that the average life of a queen 
is about three years, and sometimes extends to over 
five, it is not impossible that she may lay over a 
million of eggs during her lifetime. She is one 
of the mosi prolific insects known. The laying 
of eggs is the important function of the queen. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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HE first Coffee Arabica plant 
introduced into B.C. A. came 
from the Edinburgh Botanical 
Gardens in the charge of Mr. 
J. Duncan, the Church of 
Scotland Mission Gardener, and 
was planted in the Mission 
garden about 20 years ago. 


This plant succeeded well, bore heavily, and be- 
came the parent, I believe, of all the present existing 
coffee of that species or variety in this country. 

Blue mountain, Orange, Liberian, Sierra Leone, 
‘«Standsphyilca,” and Maragogipe Coffee have all been 
subsequently introduced and are to be seen growing 
on some Hstates throughout the country—but although 
those varieties have been tried on some Hstates, they 
do not seem to suit the climate so well as Coffee 
Arabica. 


The first Coffee garden planted in B. C. A., and it 
was from the seed of that parent tree (I was in 
formed) consisted of 15,000 plants, which were planted 
6 x 6 feet apart giving about 1,200 trees to the acre: 
so that there would be about 13 acres. I was told 
that 10 tons of parchment Coffee was secured from 
this garden, which would be equivalent to about 15 
cwt per acrein its third or fourth year. 


I have myself seen blossoms on B.C.A, Coffee 
which should have resulted in crops equal to the 
above amount. 

In those early days the mechanical part of the work 
was as well doneasit is at present, but pruning, hand- 


ling, manuring, and even weeding were much neglected 
with the result that, as coffee got older, crops decreased 
because the health and vigor of the tree were not 
maintained, 

There is no plant or tree suffers so much from bad 
treatment, or responds so readily to good cultivation, 
as coffee; andonce neglected, especially when young, 
it seldom recovers, 

Until within the past few years enemies of the 
coffee tree were little thought about, andI venture 
to say no steps were taken by pioneer planters 
to fight those pests. Butit was considered necessary 
to cut down the coffee tree after it had borne a 
few crops. Shade was not thought of either, I believe, 
until 5 or 6 years ago. 

Up to about 10 years ago there was little coffee 
planting done in the country, and that was done 
only by the late Buchanan Bros and the African 
Lakes Co. ona small scale; about 40 acres at Zomba 
and 100 at Blantyre. 

At present the coffee enterprise of B.C. A, is 
suffering from a good deal of depression owing to 
four causes ;—lIst, short crops, owing to bad seasons $ 
2nd, scarcity of labour; 3rd, low prices. 

The first of these we cannot prevent and adverse 
seasons are to be met with in every country where 
coffee is grown, re3ulting in short crops, and some, 
times hardly any at all. It is seldom however that 
two seasons fcllow each other which are absolutely 
abnormal, although wet and dry cycles are not uncom: 
mon in B.C. A. as in other tropical countries, 

An insufficient labour supply is also partly to 
blame for short crops, because neglected or half- 
abandoned coffee is more or less choked and cannot 
nourish and bring to naturity its fruit, as would be 
the case with well-cared for trees on aclean estate, 


The low price of coffee is the result of overproduc- 
tion which never lasts more than a few years, because 
large coffee-producing countries cannot cultivate morg 
than will repay 
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The price of laboar soon rises, short deliveries 
and advance in prices being the result, owing 
to want of confidence; but a re-action soon sets 
in as a rule; with a good crop, an efficient labour 
supply, and good prices, the turn of the tide may 
be looked for. Such experiences as set forth in 
the foregoiug pages are not uncommon in other 
coffee-growing countries, but things are usually much 
more serious, owing to the greater amount of capital 
invested;so it is to be hoped that our wave of de- 
pression will soon pass over and have no disastrous 
result, From the latest statistics, issued by the 
London, American, and Continental markets, it is 
evident that stocks are low and that prices will 
now improve and be maintained for some years to 


come. 

The future of coffee planting in B.C, A. should 
not by judged be the results of the past. It may 
be considered for various reasons (which I shall 


endeavour as briefly as possible to point out) that 
we have arrived at a more enlightened stage of this 
country’s coffee culture, and that there is a bright 
future in prospect for the coffee enterprise here. 

The fact has been recognised that a permanent 
and efficient labour supply must be maintained to 
warrant success with coffee planting and to ensure 
remunerative results; and it is believed that the Labour 
Bureau just formed will in time solve this difficulty ; 
that agents residing on the spot will be able to gain 
the confidence of the people and supply all the needs 
of the planting industry, provided they are allowed 
a free hand by Government. 

Amongst enemies of the coffee tree, spotted bug 
and borer are the two worst;and fortunately they 
can both be kept in check, if proper measures are 
adopted by planters and labour is available for the 


purpose. 
It was only supposed that spotted bug did harm 
to coffee, till Mr. K.I. Cameron discovered that 


they are a serious enemy of no minor importance. 
I am convinced after eareful experiments carried 
out by myself that those bugs are the cause of much 
unsound coffee. I also believe that those bugs sucking 
at the terminal shoots, which form the secondary, 
lateral and tertiary brauches of the coffee tree, 
disease the sap of those branches, causing black 
patches in the wood and bark; and that in the course of 
time the disease spreads with the flow of sap to the 
fruit, so that all subsequently produced wood yields 
alight and empty berry as well as barren or bastard 
wood. 

I have proved by experiment thatthe spotted bugs 
when imprisoned upon healthy young shoots do 
disease the bark and suck the wood, and if the experis 
ments I am at present making go to prove that bugs 
do the same harm when at liberty,—it will certainly 
revolutionize the coffee industry in the future. 

It is not to be woundered therefore that planters, 
when they discovered that no sound coffee could be 
got from old trees, eut them down as the only remedy 
for barren bushes, 

I am quite certain that no sound coffee can be 
got from a coffee tree that has had one or two bugs 
on it during the blossoming months, and for one or two 
months after the berries have formed. Then, although 
the fruitZdoes come forward, it is unsound and worthless 

The spotted bng is to be found throughout the year, 
although not so numerous during the winter months, 
May to August. During the bush fire months, Septem 
ber to December they fly before the bush fires and find a 
home and breeding ground in a Coffee Garden. 

The Borer longicorn beetle also flies before the bush 
fires, October to December, andalso finds a home on a 
Coffee Estate where they feed upon the bark of the 
Coffee trees and lay their eggs. 

To ensure success with Coffeein B, C. A, my exper- 
jence proves that the searching for both bug and borer 
must be considered by planters one of the most im- 
portant works on aplantation and ifnot fought against 
constantly it is useless expecting mature Ooffee trees 
$9 yield crops, 
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If those enemies are carefully and successfully over- 
come, | am of opinion that there is no need for cutting 
down or uprooting coffee trees in B.C. A., any more 
than in other countries, and that a good yield of 
crop canbe maintained without the aid of fertilizers 
for several years at least. 

After the coffee trees on an eastate have formed a net- 
work of roots in 6 to 8 years, over the avail ble feeding 
area, manuring and pruning must be dne to ke p 
up_a good yield. 

In this country the cheapest manure available is 
bush grass, either made into compost with ammonia 
or applied green by diggiog it in or burying in trenches. 

Leguminous crops might also be growa during the 
rainy season and dugin when matured, saving much 
wash as well as being useful as a fertiliser. 

This country has better facilities for manuring, 
than any I know cf, owing to the extensive area of 
bush grass surrounding most coffee estates. It has 
been proved by analysis that green manure is richer 
then cae manure. 

Both manuring and pruning have been prove 
give better results by Peaenon expatienees peas 
any system laid down on pap -r would not be of much 
service, for opinions differ, and hardly two men can 
be got to apply manure or the kn’‘fe alike. 

The climate of B, C. A,is not unlike that of Mysore 
Coorg, and Travancore, in India—and the drier parts of 
Uva, Ceylon, The seasons may be divided as follows ;— 

15th Decr. to 15th April 5 months’ rain, 15th April to 
15th July afew showery days each month, 15th July to 
1st October occasional showers, 15th October to 15th Dee 
rainless except for one or two thunderstorms. 

May to August arecool and temperate months and 
ones there is frostin June and July. 

ossoms come on coffee v z 
hea August to Nov, and czop 

With regard to the Indiau districts menti 
most of the Estates were opened by Cae meen 
ally, and every stick of timber felled, with the result 
that after a number of years’ cultivation it was Farid 
that estates did not pay and total abandonment was the 
result in most cases, Shade was then thought of anj 
tried and proved a success; many estates that 
had been abandoned were re-opened, and durin 
the past 15 or 20 years shade has been eonaidehed 
as absolutely necessary for the successful cultiva- 
tion of coffee, and I b lieve no coffee is grow 
now in. those districts without a canopy of shade The 
climate of B.C, A. during the blossoming months 
cannot be relied on for rain and they have often 3 or4 
months without any at all. When they do get the rain 
however they get crops, which was not the case with 
coffee in the open, as then blossoms and berries too 
mere gonroed by net winds and sun. 

In Travancore I saw myself estates of 200 and 
with hardly a leaf on the trees and laden rae 
som to the tune of 7 or 8 ewts per acre, but it 
wee a Gostroves for want of rain. Had there been 
shade on ose properties, I was : 
would have Been saved, — ear ay 

The climate of B. C. A. in some years is 
could be desired, On the other Hae my ees 
proves that 6 out of 10 years were bad and unfavourable 
for the health, vigor, and successful fruiting of coffee 
without ehade on protection from hot winds. 

shade is too dense, coffee will not yield w. 

9,000 to 3,000 tt. above sea level, athens en rie 
better at a lower elevation. I do not think 
dense shade is required for the Shire Highlands, and 
Tam of opinion that the silver ork, Grevillea Robusta 
andthe Hucalyptus Robusta, and other red gums 
would suffice to temper the hot winds and cool the 
atmosphere on a coffee plantation; provided those 
trees are planted north and south in lines, and 
pretty close together, ; 

Grevilleas and red gums do no harm to tea or 


coffee and have been planted for many years as wind — 


breaks and for timber on most estates in Cey] 

. : o 
India. Blue gum again cannot be grown vith oA 
or coffee, without starving those products, 


aid 
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Grevilleas and Red Gums do exceedingly well in 
B.C.A. I have trees of the latter 8 years old, 70 to 
80 ft. high and 3 feat in circumference near the 
ground. Thewood is durable and makes excellent 
furniture &c. 

Shade has many advantages over open ground. 
Weeding is cheaper. There is a litter of leaves 
always on the ground which can be dug in and buried 
in holes as manure. Thereis no wash, Rainfall 
and the moisture are preserved as well as the fertil- 
ity of the soil. 

It has been shown by analysis that soil on a coffee 
estate under proper shade is asrich as that of the 
adjoining forest land. A coffee estate under shade 
has been known to be abandoned in bad times, and 
the owner has returned and cultivated his coffee 
agsin and found it as good as when he left it, 
and perhaps the better for the rest. 

All the districts that have been opened for coffee 
in India and Ceylon have not proved a success ; 
some were too wet, some too dry, some too hot, and, 
some too cold; and were ultimately abandoned, after 
much capital had been spent in the hopeless en- 
deavour to get paying crops. 

On the other hand lirge fortunes were made where 
the soil and climate were suitable for coffee, for 
there is no agricultural product which pays better under 
favourable circumstances. 

Space will not permit of my entering minutely 
into details regarding the success or failure of coffee 
rn those districts, whichis more the subject for a 
iteatise on coffee cultivation than an essay, I men- 
tion the fact, however, as B. C. A. may haye a similar 
experience. ; 

I may mention a few of the districts in Ceylon where 
coffee was not a success: Kurunegala, Kegalle, Lower 
Matale, Dumbura, were all too dry and the blossoms in- 
variably failed. Blossoms would hang inspike for weeks, 
the same as they do here, and ultimately fail for want of 
rain atthe proper time. Irrigation was tried, and 
thousands of pounds spent on large schemes but to 
no purpose. 

I have seen blossom come out here repeatedly 
for 7 to 8 cwts. per acre, and apparently set well, and 
even come forward tobe the size of peas, and the 
clusters fall off, owing to drought, till reduced to one 
or two berries anil only 1 cwt. per acre got. 

The coffee referred to was 3 and 4 years old and plant- 
ed on Virgin Forest land so that the sap could not be 
said to be weak or lacking in fruitifying power. I 
never saw finer young coffee anywhere and there 
was no beg, to speak of; so the climate was at 
fault, I think, 

The. opinion isnow held by experienced planters 
in Ceylon that, had the above-mentioned Districts 
been all opened in shade, coffee would still be in 
existence. 

Too much care cannot be exercised in the selec- 
tion of land for coffee,and it should not be that 
which has recently borne a crop of cereals or is 
otherwise poor in fertilizing ingredients. There are 
jungle lands tobe found in B. C. A. with soil almost 
inexhaustible. This fact is borne out by the natives 
growing crops of grain on them for 50 yearsor more, 

As tothe age or lasting powers of the coffee tree, 


I remember coffee in Matale, Ceylon, in 1-89, 
looking well, with stems as thick as my 
thigh, whose age could not ba less than 680 to 


100 years, for they were 15 to 20ft. high and grow- 
ing native fashion under shade. The yield was not 
much, owing to leaf disease. 

There is coffee, I believe, still in existence in 
Ceylon, which was planted during the last century; 
but it must be borne in mind that the coffee referred 
to is growing under specially favourable circumstances, 
gatting the benefit of leaf mould from village fruit 
trees enjoying good soil, and not being forced to 
ove’-bearing by the hand of the cultivator, 

By fighting the enemies of the coffee tree in 
B.C. A., by liberal manuring and tillage of the soil, 
by helping one another with information ve our 
staple industry, given free and unseltishly, by 
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the adoption of shade to mitigate the evils of 
onr climate, I can see no reason why the coffee in- 
dustry of B. C. A. should not. be as lasting as it is 
in other countries and as remunerative too. 

With better means of transport, and the labour 
which is used for that work at present set free, aud 
all the pests that the coffee tree is subject to aver- 
come, let us hope there is a bright and prosp rous 
future in store for the coffee enterprise of British 
Central Africa. 

Before closing this brief essay I would urge upon plant- 
ers- the need for importing new seed, and the most 
careful selection of sound B. C A. seed for nurseries, 
as I have no compunction in saying that all bar- 
ren coffee trees are not caused by bug. So far back as 94, 
I showed disease in anew clearing and in my nurseries 
to Mr. J.H, Carsen (of the Nyassaland Coffee Co., 
who has had great experience in Ciffee, and he 
said it was new seed that was wanted and imported 
Brazilean seed for Leechimya Estate. 

HENRY BROWN. 


COFFEE IN QUEENSLAND, 


From the report of the Tustructor in Coffee Culture 
to the Government of Queensland ;— 


I have made tours into the surrounding coffee 
districts, giving advice and demonstration to those 
who applied for it....In detail, the places visited, and 
where coffze is grown, include Cooktown, Daintree, 
Port Douglas, Cairns, Atherton, Myola, Oaklands, 
Mantaka, Kuranda, Mulgrave, Lower Russel, Clump 
Point, Mackay, Mount Jukes, Hampden, Rockhamp- 
ton, Byfield, Yeppoon, Maryborough, Pialba, Bunda- 
berg, Blackall, Coolum, and Buderim. Space would 
not admit of even short notes regarding each indi- 
vidual district and place where coffee is being more 
or less cultivated. In general, however, I found 
from Cooktown southward to near Townsville a zone 
of country having a somewhat heavy rainfall—emi- 
nently suitable for the cultivation of coffee, but 
possessing a climate that will necessitate artificial 
methods of drying by means of kilns or drying mach- 
inery. At Cooktown and Townsville, and as far 
south as Rockhampton, the climate is such that there 
is every probability of growers being able to dispense 
with kilns and to dry in the open air, which, when 
possible, is always the more satisfactory method. 
South of this, again, the absorptive power of the sun 
is less strong. but, the atmospheric moisture not 
being great, it is probable that open-air curing may 
be possible, There is at present scarcely sufficient 
fully-grown coffee in these parts to thoroughly test 
this. The majority of gardens are small, though I 
found several of fair size, the largest being Messrs, 
Cutten Bros.’ estate at Clump Point, of 80 acres; 
Messrs. De Moleyns Bros., of the Lower Russell, 
running them very closely with 75 acres. There is 
very little coffee in cultivation of more than five 
or six years of age, the majority being either new, 
in its second year or bearing its maiden crop this 
season. Some few acres in each of the three dis- 
tricts of Cairns, Mackay, and Buderim may be called 
old coffee, but their exact age is in nearly every 
case doubtful. The first coffee-tree ever imported 
has been pointed out to me, and it is healthy and 
flourishing ; but, as this has occurred in several 
different localities, its exact age is somewhat vague. 

The varieties of coffee to befound are Coffea Ara- 
bica and Coffea Liberica. The former is the principal 
species, and is the usual coffee of commerce, and 
the most valuable, growing and cropping readily. It 
is comparatively easily cured, aud, though delicate 
as a seedling, is hardy enough onze it has reached 
maturity. The latter is the larger and hardier shrub, 
but is more difficult to pulp and cure, and is only 
worth about one-third the price of Coffea Arabica. 

Of Coffea Arabica several varieties are noticed :— 
C. Arab. var. Mocha, a small stunted-looking and 
small-leaved tree, slow-growing bearing freely, but 
haying a very small beau; C, Arab. var. Maragogipe 
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almost the opposite of the former, being a 
loosely-knit tree, with large leaves and berries, but 
somewhat delicate, and a sparse bearer; C, Arab. 
var. Nalknad, which would seem tobe identical with 
the varieties known as ‘‘ Ceylon” and “Java ”—a 
strong, heavily-bearing tree; C. Arab. var. Coorg, a 
variety having a very few points of difference from 
the previous variety, and being also a hardy tree 
and good bearer; C. Arab. var. Chick, I have come 
across in one place only, and this is essentially the 
worst variety of Coffea Arabica, recognisable readily 
by its primary branches pointing invariably upwards, 

Of these, several hybrids are to be{seen, especially 
between the Nalknad and Coorg or Ceylon. These 
prove somewhat delicate but good-bearing trees. 
Chick-Nalknad or Chick.Ceylon hybrids are extant. 
and in every case seem to have been raised from 
seed obtained from the estate on which some healthy 
specimens of ‘‘Ohick”’ are stiil to be found. Several 
young plants are to be seen that look uncommonly 
like Maragogipe-Ceylon hybrids, but which are not 
yet old enough to identify as such. Such hybrids 
would probably prove valuable trees, if the bearing 
capabilities of the Ceylon can be combined with 
the size and quality of the JMaragogipe. <Arabica- 
Liberica hybrids I have not seen in this colony as 
yet, though experiments are being conducted at the 
State Nursery, Kamerunga, with a view to obtaining 
this valuable hybrid. 

On the whole, the condition of the estates as I 
found them was not encouraging—in some cases the 
weeds were over the coffee. Where the coffee had 
been kept clean, the growth and bearing were remark- 
able. For amount of. crop the Buderim mountain 
is noticeable, the quality being also specially good 
-here. On the Daintree River one or two estates 
that had been kept assiduously free from extraneous 
growth showed remarkable development, trees of 
thirteen and fifteen months being topped at4 feet, 
having a good spread of secondary growth, and 
spiking heavily, showing promise of a5 to 6 cwt. crop 
that would ripen when the trees were not more than 
two-and-a-half years old. For all-round good qualities 
some of the properties in the vicinity of Cairns, speci- 
ally on the range about Kuranda, are pre-eminent, 

Tio summarise, the area specially adapted to coffee 
culture may be said to extend from Rockhampton 
northward to Cooktown, and the principal centres 
to be at, or in the vicinity of, Mackay, Geraldton, 
Cairns, and Port Douglas. The places that I have 
yet been unable to visit are Bowen, Cardwell, Ger- 
aldton, Johnstone River, the Bloomfield, St. Lawrence, 
and Percy Island....Figures regarding the extent of 
the industry, .... are still necessarily approximate ra- 
ther than exact; statistics later on. 

Thee would appear to be some 200 growers; aggre- 
gating 700 acres or more. I have not included in 


this the areas that have been allowed to lapse during . 


the past year, and which amount to over 100 acres 
alone. The industry is nowon a much firmer and 
better footing than last year. I found in some in- 
stances that areas had been opened by growers (per- 
haps in an excess of enthusiasm) without exverience, 
knowledge of coffee culture, or consideration of the na- 
tural conditions governing the growth of the coffee-tree, 
which they were in consequence subsequently utterly 
unable to cultivate or properly attend to. In such 
cases I have advised the concentration of attention 
upon some lesser part of the estate, and the selected 
portion, The result of such work on the part of the 
grower has been to reduce the extent of the industry, 
but to put their estates on an infinitely better foot- 
ing, financially and otherwise. The increase of area 
under cultivation is steady, though not rapid, for the 
same reason. Under my advice, those intending to 
open up are clearing perhaps 4 or 5 acres to begin 
with, in the place of 20 or 30, but with the obvious 
result that what is opened is well cultivated, satis- 
factory, and in a condition to pay the cost of subse- 
quent openings in due course, instead of large and 
unsatisfactory estates, which, being difficult to keep 
clean from the commencement, are ever after a source 
of extra expense in weeding alone. 
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The number of applications for seed and advice re 
Opening up is increasing, and the areas reduced will, 
it is to be expected, be more than made up during 
the coming year by thece new clearings, The value 
of the industry cannot be gauged by the mere acreage, 
coffee being considerably more valuable than most farm 
staples. The area under coffee in the colony at present 
is capable of giving easily—with ordinary cultivation and 
no manuring—an average of 10 cwt. to the acre, a cro 
worth some £20,000, and possibly giving a crop oe 
at the same cultivation £25,000, to £30,000 anbually. 


The improved methods of work started last vear 
are showing good results, the samples of coffee at 
the various shows improving Vastly, both in size, 
shape, and colour, and showing better and more 
satisfactory returns both to the grower and buyer. 
At present, practically all the Queensland-grown 
coffee is bought up and mannfactured in the colouy, 
the prices remaining fairly steady at from £56 in the 
parchment to £112 per ton clean according to sample. 
Last season some buyers complained of the quality 
of coffees received, owing to the loss they sustained 
in both weight and buJk on manufacture, This I 
found to be due, to a great extent, to the insulticient 
drying of the crop before holling. In hulling insoffi- 
ciently-dried coffee the quality of the minufactured 
article is seriously impaired, and loss in weight of 
from 30 to 35 per cent. sustained. Itis not always 
easy for growers to dry thoroughly in bulk, but it 
was possible to very greatly improve, in this matter 
alone, on last year’s work, and this has Leen very 
generally done. Growers see the advantage of drying 
thoroughly, and having buyers ask again for consigr- 
ments, and buyers appreciate the absence of heavy 
losses in weight and possible loss by moald, etc., 
in storing, an advantage that is satisfactory to both par- 
ties, and one that has resulted inan apparently newly- 
discovered improvement in the quality of colonial 
coffee generally. The improvement is very noticeable 
in the manufactured articles now being put on the 
local retail market. 


Coffee is being put on the local market in tins 
well got up, and of very good quality, at from 1s 6d 
to 1s 9d per lb. and the local sales of such would 
tend to show an increase and increasing consumption 
of the commodity. Local manufacturers are finding, 
as was to be expected, that they have to purchase 
from smaller growers to supply the demand—a healthy 
state of sffairs that will, it is to be hoped, continue, 
enabling small estate owners to dispose at once and 
for cash of the raw article. Seeing the apparently 
large price obtained for coffee per 1b. manufactured, 
compared with the price in the raw, there seems to 
be an inclination among some of the growers to at- 
tempt the mannfacture individually, which is to be 
deprecated. The putting on the market of an unlimited 
number of brands would result, in course of time, 
in a loweiing of prices, adulteration, and reductuon 
of quality. The grower will find it pay better to 
sell in the parchment than to spend the time in 
manufacturing small quantities; and vice versd the 
mauufacturer will find that the work entailed and 
time occupied in manufacturing will not admit of 
the proper working of an estate for cultivation of the 
coftee also. 

The prospects of the industry are Cecidedly goud. 
That the sample, when properly treated, is of high- 
grade quality has been amply demonstrated this 
season, and, in spite of labour competition in other 
countries, it has also been demonstra!ed that the 
colony’s natural advantages can compe.e with them, 
by the fact of a high-grade coffee biiug put on the 
retail market at the same or a lower figure, with a 
fair margin of profit to both grower and manufac- 
turer. The removal of intercolonial tariffs wili also 
open up the Australasian markets to this staple of 
Queensland, and in the home markets the prices are 
slowly but surely rising. 

From the grower’s point of view it is one of the 
most paying of products, giving a return of 10 ewt. 
and, possibly, a 15 to 20 cwt. crop, which, at even 
6d. per lb. in the parchment, or £56 per ton, would 
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mean £28 gross, or a net return offrom £15 to £20, 
at least, per acre. In the present state of the indus- 
try it seems to be inadvisable to open up large areas 
for various reasons, and smaller gardens are more 
readily managed. Most of the growers have, at 
present, also small areas, and, in consequence, 
coffee is looked upon, to some extent, asa by-product. 
Tt will, undoubtedly, prove a very valuable by-product 
for any farmer, though with due attention to culti- 
vation it will be found, as it is already in several 
instances, a profitable crop to grow as a sole staple, 
the returns givinga good living. And as the colony 
becomes more populated, large areas will be possible 
where, at present, labour difficulties practically pro- 
hibit the opening up of, say, a 100-acre estate, 

Want of experience and carelessness in opening up 
coffee gardens can account for considerable loss and 
disappointment in the colony, ignorance and inex- 
perience of coffee culture, in many instances, only 
showing in the second and third year, The necessity 
for ordinary attention at the area planted up in 
order to ensure satisfactory results cannot be too 
strongly dwelt on. 


The initial three years or so of waiting before any 
return can be obtained has, unfortunately, been the 
cause of the neglect of even the fundamental laws 
of agriculture, occasionally, with the result that the 
field has either taken four or five years to come into 
bearing, or that the trees have been so retarded and 
hampered in their growth that when the strain of 
the maiden crop was felt they were found to have 
no stamina to carry it. 


Coffee is perhaps one of the most responsive of any 
fruit-trees to cultivate and it is certainly ove of 
the most profitable, but at the same time, not being 
indigenous, is very susceptible to neglect, and easily 
damaged and stunted by weed growth, ete.—Planting 


Opinion. 
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COFFEE IN THE SURMA VALLEY. 
(From our own correspondent.) 


Given suitable soil and shade there does not appear 
to be any reason why coffee should not grow and pay 
as well in the Valley of the Surma as elsewhere. But 
suitable soil and shade must be the very first consider- 
ation, As we mentioned in our issue of the 16th, the 
yield per acre in South Sylhet has not as yet been 
made public. Now we learn that this cannot be doue, 
for the simple reason that the most of the land planted 
has been put down with the Liberian species 10! by 10! 
apart and the spaces between filled up with Arabian 
asa catch crop. Under the circumstances it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to give a definite estimate of 
what may be reckoned on per acre. We have advo- 
cated, when putting down fresh plants to introduce 
the best Jamaica procurable, as the finest of this is 
now quoted on the London market at $125 per ewt. 
Of course it is possible, we may say very probable, 
that the species which brings a top price when grown 
in Jamaica might turn out an entirely different berry 
if grown in South Sylhet. Given the soil and climate, 
elevation is now looked upon as only a secondary con- 
sideration. Formerly it was found that cottee was 
better flavoured when grown at considerable elevations 
above sea-level. But the fact was generally lost sight 
of that at the highest elevations the most suitable 
flavouring Soils, asa rule, were to be found. Coffee of 
any species when grown upon strong alluvium naturally 
will not, as a matter of fact does not, produce such a 
well-flavoured berry as when it is grown upon soil 
which, toa certain extent, is composed of humus, 
‘The Liberian berry has been recently described as a 
heavy enough bean, but wanting in flavour; but we 
have been assured that when this species is grown 
upon a light laterite, which has been under forest, it 
has even a superior flavour to a great many of our 
Arabian growths, which are famed for their flavour, 
The fluvour of the Liberian bean, even when grown 
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upon alluvial land, is said to be improved so much 
when kept in the parchment and thoroughly seasoned 

that it compares very favourably with good Arabian. 
Be this as it may, there is no doubt about all the 
species improving much in flavour by keeping the 
beans in the unroasted state. Botanists, it would 
appear, have enumerated about sixty species of the 
genus coffee, and these are spread over various coun- 
tries in both the Hastern and Western hemispheres 
According toa well-known authority, most of these 
must be mere varieties resulting from accidents of soil 

climate or cultivation, produced subsequently to the 
naturalising of the plant, for we know that ail the 
coffee trees now grown in America and the West 
Indies are the progeny of one plant introdaced in the 
year 1714, and yet botanists have individualised no less 
than sixteen species in Brazil alone and nine in Peru 

whilst in the Kast Indies we have seven, and Africa is 
credited with five. Among the Indian species at least 
one, C. Bengalensis, Roxb., is a native of Sylhet, and in 
former time used to be cultivated in Bengal. But all 
the species most valuable for economic or commercial 
parposes are confined to Africa, or are of African 
origin. So intending growers of the flavoury berry in 
South Sylhet have a large enough number of species 
to choose from to suit their soil and climate. The 
choice of a suitable species is by no means the least 
important thing to be taken into very careful consider- 
ation. Although the present season’s long drought is 
by no means normal, and cannot be taken as the 
average of the South Sylhet climate, still ic must be 
always borne in mind that such a spell will be experi- 
enced from time totime. There are species, if not 
varieties, of our finest coffees which stand drought and 
certain conditions of soil and sunshine better than 
others. A writer recently accounted for the Arabian 
species standing the drought better in South Sylhet 
than the Liberian, because the latter was essentially 
an evergreen tree, and that the Arabian was either 
deciduous or otherwise according to climate, soil and 
general environment. Although this may be to a 
certian extent quite correct, we would point out that 
there are certain kinds of coffee which stand sunshine 
much better than others, and are more productive 
when exposed than they are when shaded. On the 
other hand, again, there are kinds which will not 
thrive at all unless they are grown under shade. We 
are inclined to think that a moderate shade, that can be 
thinned when necessary, will be found to be a sine qua 
non to successful coffee culture in South Sylhet. We 
wish the pioneers of this and other industries in that 
district every success. Coffee is by no means the only 
product which is being tried. Some of them already 
give promise of becoming very important staple pro- 
ducts, which will not be limited to the Surma Valley 

and we hope to be enabled to congratulate the district 
of South Sylhet upon being in the very forefront of 
success, as it certainly deserves to be for its tropical 
agricultural enterprise.—Indian Planters’ Gazette. 


ee 


INTENSIVE CULTIVATION. 


Tn most progressive countries, more attention is 
being paid to improved methods of cnltivation, by 
greater care in the preparation of the soil, selection 
of the choicest seed, and more intelligent care of 
the growing plants. The history of the sugar beet 
perhaps affordsthe best illustration of this. But it 
pervades every branch of agriculture, - including 
fruits, flowers, etc,—in all which new and unlooked- 
for developments are every year recorded, increas- 
ing the value of such products, whether for food or in 
the arts and sciences. Inno other branch of agri- 
cultural industry has there been greater progress hin 
in the culture of beets and the manufacture of si ar 
from them. The result is that every year shows gain 
the latest being seen in the reports of the French 
exposition on beet culture and manufacture. But 
while these evidences are more conspicuous on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the beet sugar industry, 
yet the remark applies equally to cane, and almost 
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every branch of agricultural industry, ‘Che man 
who is most successful is he who supplies the neces- 
sary food and stimulants demanded by each product, 
and by returning to the soil what each plant has 
absorbed from it, 

In remarks made at one of the planters’ gatherings 
in Louisiana, Prof, Siubbs expressed surprise that 
Hawaiian planterrs did not cultivate pea vines and 
other plants for soil manuriug. Haid he visited Hawaii 
he would have seen lupins growing and used saccess- 
fully for this purpose, which his been don2 for 
several years, and with as good results asin other 
countries. The practize is extending evch year to all 
the islands. Prepared manures, mide expressly to 
suit the needs of each estate, have generally been 
preferred 0+ account of the good results attending 
theiruse. The needs of the soil of different local- 
ties here are so varied that it is only by actual 
test that the best can be determined. In Louisi- 
an1z the soil of large sections may be of one class— 
alluvial perhaps, while bere the soil of no two islands, 
or even districts, is the same. The chemist is em- 
loyed on each plintation, and his investigation 
generally determines what manures are best adapted 
toit. The result is that each estate which is so 
equipped and conducted secures large returns in its 
annual creps. 

Tak Froriw’ Oranab.—A piece of news in a small 
way that willbe deeply appreciated is the announce- 
ment that Florida will have an orange crop of 1,000,000 
boxes this year, the largest yield since the great 
freeze. One million boxes is not much in comparison 
with the 1894 crop of 5,000,000, or the la-t big yield, but 
it is about four times as large as the production of 
1899. The 1901 yield, it is estimated, will reach 
1,509,000 boxes. From this it may be seen that the 
Fiorida groves are’ being rapidly restored. In a 
few years the output will belarger thanit ever was 
before, and the delicious frnit will once more 
abound in the market. ‘he Florida oranga is the 
queen of fruits. All the grapes and figs and dew- 
berries that were ever grown are not equal to one 
perfect orange with its golden riod packed full of 
the sweetness and exquisite flavor of the tropics. 
What makes the oranze so welcome isthat it comes 
to the North inthe holiday season, reaching here 
about Thanksgiving Day and being most p rfect 
just at Christmas time, ‘The oranges of Calitornia, 
though very good, are inferior to the Florida pro- 
duct.—Lowisville Journal 


ee ee 
RAFIA FIBRE IN MADAGASCAR. 


Rofia, or as it is generally spelt ‘‘ rafia,” is the 
Malagasy name of a palm which furnishes a staple 
article of commerce, called rafia fibre. It is indigenous 
to Madagascar, andis to be met with everywhere on 
the coasts, needing neither cultivation nor attention 
of any kind. Itis not astately palm, but sends its 
enormous branches from near the ground;in a fine 
specimen one branch is almost a tree in itself. The 
rib in each branch is as much as 20 feet long, 
of a pearly grey colour, smooth and shiny, flat on the 
inner surface, but otherwise round, without any kuobs, 
and so exceedIlngly hard. At the base it is as large as 
an ordinary champagne bottle, and tapers toa point 
at the top. Theinside consists of a light pith, which 
can b2 spilt into layers of any thickness, Possibly, 
says the the United States Consul at Tamatave, it is 
this, oran analogous production, which is used in 
making pith helmets in the Hast. Naturally these 
ribs combine great strength with wonderful lightness, 
and are used for shafts for “‘Slanjanas” or palanquins, 
ladders, or other purposes, but otherwise have no 
pirticular commercial value, It is the pinnifoliate leaf 
of these branches which produce the rafia fibre of com- 
merce. One palm branch, or frond, will produce 
eighty or hundred long green leaves from two to 
five feet in length, like the leaves of the sugar cane, 
but of a dark, lustrous green, and both thicker and 
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stiffer. These, again, contain around and pliant rib 
which the natives utilise for making baskets and 
dredges for catching small fish and shrimps in the 
rivers after they have stripped off the green part 
which furnishes the fibre. The under part of this 
green leaf (which is not exposed to the light, as it 
remains foided) is of a pale greenish-yellow colour 
and from that side the inner skin can be peeled off 
in the same manner asthe skin onthe outside ofa 
pea pod, except that it peels off straight to the tip 
without breaking. Itis then of the palest green, and 
after being dried inthe sun assumes a light straw 


colour. This isthe rafia fibre of commerce. It was 
originally sought for by -the natives for use in 
articles of clothing. The men bring in the fronds, 


and women and girls weave it on handlooms, of any 
coarseness or fineness, Woven just as it is peeled off 
from the fronds, it forms a kind of sacking used for 
wrapping goods, while the perfection of the art, as 
knowa by the Hovas only, is to weave a tissue of 
which the warp is rafia fibre split very fine, andthe 
weit of white silk. This givesan article called silk 
lamba, which fetches fancy prices in Europe and 
America, The coast tribes use it for clothing, but 
of moderate fineness, with dyed stripes of indigo, 
saffron, black, and a dirty green, Itisa cold, com- 
fortless-looking material, and refuses to adapt it- 
self to any folds that asculptur would care to copy- 
-Rafia fibre is used in Madagascar by uurserymen, 
gardeners, &2., for tying up vines and flowers, 
and possibly for grafting. It possesses the advan- 
tage of being as soft as silk, and is not affected by 
moisture or change of temperature so as to risk 
cutting or woonding the most delicate tendrils, and it 
does n»t break or ravel when folded or knotted. 
These qualities bring it into use all over Europe 
aud consequently maintain its price. It is virtually 
inexhaustible in Madagascar, the supply being 
limited only by the scarcity of labour, For export, 
the fibre is merely collected in large skeins twisted up 
or plaited, and then baled like raw cotton, Madagas- 
car exports about 20,090 bales annoually.—Jourual of 
the Society of Arts. 
oo eee 


BANANAS AND FIGS. 


been called to the drying of 
tropical fruits, including those named _ above. 
Both cooking and eating varieties of bananas 
grow readily here, and coald be made a profitable 
business for export, by drying them as is done in 
other countries. No healthier fruits can be found 
than the two mentioned, nor any better adapted fo: ex- 
portation, as bofh, when properly cured and packed, 
will keep in good condition for one or two years. 
Scme forty or more years ago there was a family 
living in Kona, Hawaii, which dried bananas in the 
sun and packed them for export or local consump- 
tion. The fruit there put up was much relished, and 
found ready sale in Honolulu. Owing to the duty 
then imposed on dried fruits in the U. S., the busi- 
ness was finally given up. The Smyrna fig 
ought to be cultivated here now, as it can be had 
from California, where it grows and bears as well as 
it doesia Smyrna, where it originated. A very in- 
teresting article on the introduction of this variety 
imto California will be found in this issue of the 
“Planter,” and we advise all whoare interested in fig 
culture to read it, and learn the peculiarities of this 
—the finest kind of fig grown. Mr. Koebele brought 
from California spscimens of the fruit now grown 
there. Natuve, in this instance, provides in a most 
wonderful and intricate method for the perpeftua- 
tion of the choicest fruit of this description known. 
Prof. Koebele was wise in not importing woodpecker 
tirds, which Dame Rumour stated he intended doing 
but of which he had no thought, as he knew them too 
well. They are handsome birds and, like most others 
of their kinj, live on insects, some of which they 
dig out from under the bark of trees—hence their 
name. In this connection it may be asked what 
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has become of the mynah birds, which formerly 
were So numerous here? Can it be true that the 
rats and mongooses attack them while asleep on 


the trees, where they are accustomed to roost? The 
mynahs are harmless, living mostly on ground 
worms and other insects which infest flower bushes 
and vegetation. Birds have their uses, but through- 
out the islands they are becoming more and more 
rare, excepting doves and pigeons and migratory 
birds, which seem to hold their own.—The Hawaiian 
Planters’ Monthly. 
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THE TREATMENT OF GRASS LAND. 


Experiments have been carried out in Berar by 
the Forest Department to determine the relative 
yield of dry fodder per acre from (1) areas annually 
burnt over, (2) areas burnt over and subsequently 
grazed over, and (3) areas neither grazed nor burnt, 
The results obtained are reported on as follows, by 
the Conservator of Forests, Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts :— 

“The experiments regarding the treatment of fod- 
per grass areas in Amraoti were continued with the 
following results ;— 
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“The experiments have been carried on over five 
years of varying rainfall and growth, and will now 
be discontinued. They tend to prove that burning 
gives the highest yield, but that grazing down the 
stubbles (without, of course, injuring the roots by 
excessive trampling) gives a fair average yield. In 
Berar sufficient grazing is accordingly being tried in 
“ramnas’? that lend themselves to this treatment. 

These experiments merely relate to quantities of 
fodder produced. No account is taken of the quality 
of the grass, and it is a pity this question was not 
dealt with in carrying out the above experiments. 
There is a widespread notion in India that burning 
of grass lands is necessary, In order to improve the 
grazing. This, however, it does not do, as has been 
conclusively proved in Madras. In reality, by firing 
the grass, most of the delicate annuals, such as 
Panicwn Oplismenus, Tsachne, Poa, Eragrostis, etc., 
which are especially good for cattle, are destroyed, 
while the coarser kinds, such as Andropogon, nardus 
and Schenanthus, Apluda aristata, Chrysopagon sp., Sp.s 
Imperata arundinacea and Anthisterva ciliata, which 
are not so good for fodder, and of which only the 
young shoots are eaten, are encouraged. — We should 
be glad to see some experiments carried out on 
these lines in Berar.—Jndian Forester. 
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DETERIORATION OF 
VINES AND FRUIT. 


W. J. ALLEN 


PASSION 


Last season growers of 
Dural, Galston, Areadia, Glenorie, Kenthurst, 
and other districts suffered much loss from a 
trouble which affected their vines and brought 
about the production of malformed, unsaleable 
fruit. 

The disease is characterised by a thickening 
and hardening of the tind to such an extent 
that it more resembles a smcoth bark than any- 
thing else, and in fact has been named by some 
of the growers as ‘“ironbark” fruit. Only a 
small proportion of the fruit develops properly, 
most of it being undersized, ill-shapen, contorted, 
and with little or no pulp. The disease makes 
its appearance soon after the fruit has set, 
and can be easily distinguished then, the vines 
also showing its effects by an improperly devel- 
oped appearance, the leaves being small. In 
many of the vineyards, an occassional vine is 
found dying from the effects of a disease resem- 
bling very much the disease known as Mal di Goma 
(collar rot), which attacks the citrus trees just 
above the surface of the ground, 

Tregret to say that harvesting of the spring 
crop had just been completed when I visited the 
districts named, sothatI did not see to what 
extent the crop had been damaged ; nor have L 
been able to trace this ‘* ironbark” disease to any 
one cause, butam of opinion that a multiplicity 
of causes are accountable for the falling-off of 
some of the vineyards, chief among which are 
the following :— 

I.—Planting in exposed positions, where the 
vines are subject to high winds. 

If.—Frosts and cold weather during winter and 
at time of blooming. 

I1l.—Heavy, cold, and poor soils and subsoils. 

IV.—Improper fertilizers or neglect to supply 

sufficient, if any. 

V.—Insuflicient moisture owing 

summers, 

VI.—Not_ selecting soils and positions most 

suitable for the passion-vine. 

VII.—Age of vines. 

VIII.—A fungus disease. 
Treating of these causes separately, I find as 
regards — 

No. 1 Exposed pesitions.—In a few instances I 
saw vineyards situated in very exposed positions 
and where they were subjected to very heavy 
winds, which are detrimenta! to vineyards, and 
particularly to those planted on indifferent soils 
where the growth is less vigorous and less able 
to withstand the strony winds. The consequence 
is that vines planted in such positions, and in 
such soils have, after the first year or two, borne 
more or less valueless fruit. 

No. Il. Frosts.—In some districts during the 
fall aud winter frosts are of frequent occurrence 
and these are very severe on the vines, often 
causing the vine to lose nearly if not the entire 
crop, and also causing the vine itself to split 


passion-fruit in the 


to hot, dry 


s 


open and crack in different places, and the 
death of all undergrowth and small lateral 


When cold winds and cool nights prevail at the 
time of setting—particularly at the time of 
setting of the crops which have just been har- 
vested—it is noticed that the fruic produced has q 
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large percentage of worthless fruit, especially so 
on old vines which have become impoverished 
through age or lack of proper fertilizers. The 
succeeding crop, viz., that which is just now 
setting, is comparatively free from these worthless 
fruits. 

No. (11.—Heavy, cold, and poor Soil and Sub- 
soil.k—On such soils the vines have, after the 
first couple of years, steadily gone back, pro- 
ducing small crops of fruit which in many in- 
stances are almost wholly worthless, especially as 
regards the Kaster and Spring crops. 

No. IV. Improper Fertilizers, or neglect to 
supply any.--Vineyards planted in any soil show 
signs of distress sooner or later unless they re- 
ceive a liberal dressing of manure periodically, 
and itisclaimed by some that rows which have 
been well dressed with kainié and other manures 
rich in potash have produced heavy crops of 
good fruit, while adjoining rows which were un- 
manured had alarge percentage of poor fruit. In 
fact, the growers are atone in their opinion on 


‘manuring, and assert that to grow good crops 


they must manure, and that where this important 
work is neglected the vineyards soon weaken 
aud cease to produce either good crops or good 
fruit, such asare generally taken from all vine- 
yards the first year or two. 

No. V. Insufficient Moisture, éc.—Many of the 
growers attribute the failure to the excessively 
dry summers which have prevailed lasely in many 
districts, and say that the vines did much better 
with them in those years when occassional soaking 
showers fell during the summer. 

No. VI. Soil and position best adapted for the 
Passion Vine.—The soil which has been found 
best adapted for the growth of the passion vine 
is arich, loamy soil, or sandy loam with a good 
natural drainage. In these soils they will live 
and continue to bear good crops from six to ten 
years, and on such soils there is the least diseased 
fruit found, They may also be found doing very 
well on poor light soil, but when they have ex- 
hausted the soil, which they do ina year or two, 
they must be constantly manured to keep them 
in a healthy and profitable condition, and as 
this vine produces three main crops of fruit each 
year, unless the land is very rich it soon exhausts 
itself if not well fed. 

No. VI. The life of the Passion Vine.—The 
age to which this vine produces the best fruit, and 
when least woody fruit is noticed is during the first 
four years of its lifetime. In some vineyards, on 
rather poor soil, a shorter period (from two to 
three years) exhausts its productiveness, and on 
good soils, or those which are well manured, 
there are vineyards which have produced good 
crops up to twelve years old, but, generally 
speaking, the older the vineyard the more sus- 
ceptible it has shown itself to woody or diseased 
fruit. Itis therefore best to renew the vines 
before they become too old. 

No. VIL. Fungus Disease.—An examination 
of the stalks and leaves of the passion vine re- 
vealed a fungus disease, which may or may not 
be the cause of the ill-shaped fruit. This is tor 
the Pathologist to determine. 

1 donot consider this partial failure of the 
passion vine in a few of the vineyards to be a 
very serious matter. Many of the vineyards have 
been planted among trees, and as these attain 
to any size, there has not been sufficient mois- 
ture to keep both going properly, and the vines 
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have become weakened, and suffered accordingly. 
In such instances a large proportion of the fruit 
has become diseased, and of no commercial value. 
The growers, however, are alive to the fact that 
they cannot continue to grow trees and vines 
together for more than three or fuur years with- 
out seriously damaging them, and consequently 
many of them are now taking out vines from 
between bearing trees. 

As this vine does particularly well under ordi- 
nary conditions, bearing three large crops of fruit 
each year, that is to say in an almost per- 
petual state of fruit-bearing, it is not to be 
expected that if can keep up this strain without 
the application of proper fertilizers; therefore, 
at least every year, suitable manures should be 
applied, and as potash manures have given good 
results, I would recommend their use. 

Pruning should not be neglected, as an unpruned 
vineyard with a lot of dead and useless laterals 
furnishes a harbour for disease, and the unpruned 
vines do not continue bearing or growing so well 
as dothose which are well pruned back once 
a year. 

For the fungus disease I would recommend a 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture (summer strength) 
just before each of the main crops blossom, and 
another as soon asthe crop is fairly weil set. 
This would not be found very expensive, and 
should be the means of keeping the vines fairly 
clean of tungus diseases. ~Agricultural Gazette 
of N. S. Wales. 
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THE POSITION IN CASSAVA. 


A recent analysis made by Professor Carinody, 
Government Anatyst, confirms the previous work 
of Francis as to the presence of Prussie acid in 
sweet cassava, the proportion found varying from 
0:005 to 0‘019 per cent. The skin was found to 
yield from 0°014 to 0°042 per cent., while the 
inner part gave only 0003 to 0°015 per cent. 
The interior part of bitter cassava yielded 0-013 
to 0:037 per cent., while the skin and outer layer 
yielded from 0-012 to 0035 per cent. Peeling 
sweet cassava before cooking is therefore a wise 
precaution. Professor Carmody also suggests that 
the acid may in part be formed by fermentative 
change.—Trinidad Bulletin... 
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Tue Metric System, whatever may be said agaiust 
it, is so infinitely more convenient than our present 
idiotic weights and measures, that it is very wonder- 
ful that even British conservativeness should have 
been able so long to obstruct so practical a reform. 
Other countries have adopted the metric system with 
little difficulty, and not one has evinced the slightest 
wish to return to chaos.—Gardiners’ Chronicle. 


GutrTsa CULTIVATION IN JAvA.—The subject of gutta- 
percha cultivation in Java has been brought 
before the States General. The Minister for the 
Colonies explained that the Government intend to 
start gutta-percha plantations in Java only. There 
the soil and climate favour the undertaking, and 
labour is cheaper than in Sumatra and Borneo. A 
beginning will be made with planting on a large 
scale the palagwium variety, which has been found 
to thrive very well. Within the next five or ten 
years, it is intended to plant large areas with three 
kinds of this variety. The Director of the Govern- 
ment Botanical Gardens at Buitenzorg will be charged 
with the supervision work at the outset.—Planting 
Opinion. 
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Wilson, Smithett & Co.'s Ceylon Tea Memoranda for 1900. 


Summary of CeyLoN TEA sold at public auction in London between January 1st and December 
31st, 1900, estimated quantity in lbs. and. average prices realised :— 
Average Price for the Year was 725d per lb., against 8d in 1899 and 778d in 1898. 
The initial letters following the estate names refer to the mean elevation, as follows :— 


L (low) sea level up to 1,000 feet HM (high medium) 2,500 to 3,500 feet HH (highest) above 5,000 feet 
M (medium) 1,000 to 2,500 feet H (high) 3.500 to 5,000 feet 


1900 Av. 1899 Av. 1900 Av. 1899 Av. 
About price About price About price About price 
Ibs. perlb. Ibs. per lb lbs. perlb Ibs, perlb 
Over 1,000,000::Ibs. Wattegodde .......... H 405,500 84d 310,000 94d 
Diyagama ea 3 | 1,066,000 92d 973,000 91d Westhallss.......2.. HM 355,000 63d 347,500 Tid 
Over 500,000 Ibs. 200,000 to 350,000 lbs. 
|; Badullars.... ca... HE 540,000, 6gd 354,000, 73a | Sbotsleigh.--........ Hl 1 251,000: 83d. 187,000" 93d 
F Pea a SVAN De Adam’s Peak.s.<..... H- 219,500 72d.184,000 8d 
Campden Hill...... M 501,000 63d 463,000 734d 2 y shy 
an a1 OR An ee Allacolla ees cecce es HM 203,500 53d 196.500 62d 
Culllodent) te 410. cs L 589,000 61d 425,000 7d Bane eBis tig aa 8 
n= NAN 78d 24e- 00 3 Ambatenne............ L 240,000 52d 220,500 64d 
Demodera ............ H 605,000 7d 346,000 83d teal M 248500. 61d. 127500 78d 
MYSEOT gi. .nd.he4.-08: Ty) 575,000 63d 385,500 72d BA Oe ary Si MeMeTeob ca. osucogha tl 
Hauteville............ H 590,000 94d 556,000 92 NeW snbudees aac : ESD , 2 
K Ree rIq GAD i Antony Malle........ M 239,500 63d 37,000 7d 
ULUGAMA.......5.06. L 675,000 64d 642,000 71d ae) ’ 
e i Ne KC 3 Abamealla....cctteeec L 205,500 6d 148,500 7d 
Mattakelly............ H 712,000 8d 606,500 83d Bathasall M 221500 62d. 239600 71d 
Meddecombra ...... Eh (2 1756,000) 74d 782,000 W380 (ee C un tn a a 4 3 4 
: 5 ) €4d 59400 om Battalgalla............ H 210,500 83d 183,500 83d 
New Peradeniya ...M 618,000 64d 524,000 73d B 5 5 3 ’ 4 
re pe ) FB. mq) af arnagalladsctenecce. M 205,500. 74d 199,000 8 
Pitakande ......... HM 594,000 5id 511,500 63 B 1 M 211000. Sid 218500 61d 
Shamrock «........+4 NI es 20,000lbedh 470-500), 70), BCUNCULD ecrcese scores ap tied i 
=er ON) 62 33 5 7: Beaumont..........+. M 241,500 63d 330,000 74d 
Sunnycroft............ L 585,000 6%d 433,500 72d ) 4 , 
W ae : A Blackstone..:2:0)....- H 218,500. 63d 191,000 74d 
alpolass: ..2sae.. ds L~ 537,500 6d 408,000 7d a = get 8 eee) 3 
} fe 2 ae Ep LBV NAS ie Blairs tholeesestcses: H 200,000 63d 126,000 7% 
Maitaderia...-tecbe. see L 672,000 5fd 363,000 7d REDS ete} ) 4 
; 2 Bogawantalawa.....H 313,000 73d 246,000 8} 
350,000 Ibs to 500,000 Ibs. Bogawana............. H 251,000 73d .202,000 83d 
Bandarapolla...... HM 494,000 5}d 459,000 6d Burnside Group....M 307,000. 64d. 236,500 74d 
Belgravia...........055 H ~ 432,000 83d 338,000 82d  Bridwell.:............. H 269,500 73d 190,500 828d 
Castlemilk............ M 428,000. 63d 358,000 73 Campion...............H 324,500 83d 272,600 93d 
Craighead............. M 400,500. 77d = 323,500 8d Cannavarella......... H 307,000 9d. 237,009 94d 
Degalessa........... wl 455,000 63d 406,500 73d  Chapelton............. H 304,000 7Zd. 291,000 83d 
Drayton:.............. H 879,500 83d 386,000 9d Concordia........02+ M_ 230,000 11d 181,000 114 
Dunsinane............ H 365,500 93d 403,000 83d  Clydesdale............ H 259,500 82d. 217,500 93 
Elkadua............ HM 379,500 6d 297,000 7% Cocagalla........... HM 305,000. 73d 215,500 84d 
ORGY COl seccresceceer H 387,500: 7¢d 317,500 83d Cranley..:...2.2..26.. i 252,000 93d 281,500 104d 
Galaliaere nee M 463,000 63d 587,500 73 Darawella.........-s- H 215,000. 74d 211,5C0 8d 
Gallamudina......... M 367,000 7d 323,500 73 Dar try eas seh Aseclese M 270,000 63d 350,500 73 
Great Western...... H 370,000. 93d 288,000 97d Debatgama.........-.. M 209,000 6d 170,500 73d 
Gonakelle.......... HM 469,000 73d 318,500 Sid Delmat..............-6- H 289,000 10d =. 201,000 +94 
Hemingford .......... L 483,000 5gd 424,500 6fd Delta... ee H 248,000. 63d 217,500 73 
Imboolpittia ......... M ~ 381,500. 63d 340,500 73d Deviturai........... HM 200,500. 68d. 171,000 78d 
IG Na NW/icspennoueeao HM = 421,000 63d 509,000 73d Dewalakanda........- L 276,500 53d. 268,500 7d 
OMT C25 Fistenc cists ns icles M —_368,500- 64d 343,500 77d Digalla ........ ee L=202,000 6d... 195,000 7d 
Kirkoswald........... H 479,000 7d 378,000 85d Doteloya ...3...2..... M 269,000 53d 174,000 6% 
Laxapana ........4.4. H ‘352,000 6gd 269,500 72d Duckwari........... HM 346,500 63d 262,500 73d 
‘Le Vallon.......... HM 422,500 7#d 357,000 8$d Dunedin............... L 233,000 64d. 208,000 7d 
Loolecondera......... H 379,500 74d 261,000 8d Ederapolla............ L 257,000 6d 199,000 73d 
Mariawatte ...........H © 377,500 6gd 311,000 7} Bilekande.....:22.....: L 246,000. 6d 205,500 7d 
Mooloya............... H 387,500 73d 299,000 83d LHlangapitiya......... M 213,500 53d 195,000 63d 
Mount Vernon....... H 368,000 8d 357,500 93d Hlbedde............... H 284,500 8id 232,500 83d 
Nilambe............ HM: .365;500: 62d: 328,500 72d “Hl Teb.......2....2..0. M 329,000 63d 221,000 73d 
Poonagalla......... HM 397,000 6%d:° 126,000 7} TORO TET Lap cnaenaceeraoen L 310,500 64d 299,500 7d 
Ragalllaicesssesseneecsse H 384,500 93d 334,500 94d  Gallebodde ........... M 251,000 8d 226,000 83d 
Rangbodde ........... H 375,500. 62d 321,500 73d  Gammadua............ H 316,000 53d 250,000 63 
Rothschild........... H 364,000 63d 387,000 75 Gikiyanakande.......L. 316,000 63d 278,000 73d 
St. Leonards......HH 483,000 103d) 511,500 103d Glamrhosg............... L 208,000 6d 113,000 72d 
Spring Valley...,...H 429,000 7d 442,000 77d  Glenugie .............. H 224,500 8sd 212,000 82d 
Talawakelle ......... H 402,500 114d 374,000 103d Glenlyon.....4.....0-- H 202,000. 98d 272,000 94 
Tangakelly............ H 404,500 9}d 290,000 93a Goorookoya...,...-+. M 342,500 67d 318,000 73d 
Tillicoultry .......... H 430,500 93d 303,000 103d Gouravilla.........2.. H = 385,000. 73d 275,000 8id 
Ukuwella.............. M 355,500 53d 68,000 63 Gordon ......... ... HH 259,000. 83d 90,000 93d 
Vellai-oya ............ H 441,000 63d 40£,000 73d Glen Alpin..... .eH 315,000. 63d. 208,500 8d. 
Wanarajah............ H 383,000 97d 319,500 93d  Halwatura............ L 235,500 53d 114,000 62%d 
Waverley vvceveoedd 401,500 10d 358,000 10d, HantanesrrgesceeeeDd 209,000 53d 169,500 7d 


744 
Hatale......... benrienn H 
Heatherley......... AM 
Elenfoldees Seen ke H 
Hoonoocotua......... H 
Holyrood Hast...... H 
TT OPe)..h sa.hiistis seneoriee H 
Havilland............. M 
Tnyeryiiosces.tesvesce: H 
DVIS Saat aun ie tae H 
Inigoyayce cence: M 
Kadien Lena...,.... M 
Kandanewera...,.. HM 
Kataboola............ H 
Kehelwatte........... M 
Keenakelle....,...... L 
Kelburne......... Sootedal 
Kelliebedde.. pplel 
Knuckles Group. “HM 
Kotiyagalla.......... H 
Katooloya............ H 
Kottagodde........... H 
Ledgerwatte.......... M 
Labukelle............. A 
TMavyanten he. hidseees 22 L 
Lawrence............. H 
Lippakelle... ........ H 
Lindoola.......0...... H 
Luccombe.......... HM 
Mahadowa............ H 
Mahaousa............. M 
Mahaoyai:...$...0.....04 

Mayfield............... H 
Melfort............... M 
Meeriabedde......... £ 

Mossville............0+ M 
Nikakotua......3...... L 
Nayabedde............H 
Nayapane........... HM 
Needwood..........206 H 
Now Peacock........ A 
Nicholaoya......... HM 
Norwo0G...........00: H 
Ouvahkellie......... lel 
Orion: fie esess sce se M 
Pambagama..........5 L 
Pantiya, mboooesbassoadads L 
Parragalla.......... BM 
Penrith PE Meee Lee L 
Pen-y-lan...... aaemants M 
Peradenia............ H 
Portmore...........++ H 
Pussetenne......,.....M 
(Queensherry.......... H 
Rangalla,........... HM 
Miasitayi.. Vb eeasses ei 
RUblam die os sb pesestiek H 
Sandringham......... H 
Sanquhar........... HM 
St. Andrew’s(Mask)H. 
SMO LATTE: sepsis ables ole H 
SUNGUivien ss delta coe M 
St. John del Rey....H 
Sheen wyierccdteatr ester lal 
Sogama...... Bose HM 
Stonycliff .........0+ H 
SOLANA: cs secte deisel dete LL 
MAlAGAalla,,.sssaveeees set L 
Thornfield.......0660% H 
Tillyrie...... Sitios amet H 


Paracellasssyesyer EL 
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1900 Av. 
About price 
lbs. per lb. 
251,000 6d 
268,000 6d 
260,500 11d 
289,000 62d 
284,000 94d 
317,500 73d 
212,500 6d 
276,000 74d 
345,500 64d 
256,000 52d 
344,000 61d 
271,000 63d 
203,500 7d 
229,000 74 
217,500 63d 
238,000 73d 
211,500 103d 
303,500 64d 
343,500 82d 
229,000 624 
204,000 62 
300,000 7d 
263,500 Tid 
258,000 53d 
222,000 72 
250,000 103d 
205,000 83d 
238,000 68d 
848,000 83d 
221,000 53d 
290,000 52d 
223, 500 73d 
200,000 Ted 
256.000 64 
304,000 63d 
257,500 6d 
200,000 94d 
259,500 61d 
339,000 63d 
280,500 7id 
217,500 7d 
346,500 74d 
209,000 98d 
202,000 63d 
264,500 53d 
268,000 6d 
265,500 63d 
238,500 63d 
, 288,000 63d 
222.500 7d 
263,500 103d 
249,000 52d 
338,500 73 
242,500 73 
288,000 73d 
282,500 62d 
340.000 9d 
249,000 63d 
204,500 73d 
289,500 83d 
254,000 52d 
311,500 82d 
211,000 93d 
314,000 62d 
242,500 8d 
221,000 6d 
216,000 63d 
279,000 83d 
250,500 73 
211,500 94d 


1899 Av. 
About price 
lbs. perlb 
224.500 74d 
228,000 7d 
234,500 11d 
277,000 72 
278,500 91d 
300,500 74d 
100,000 7d 
222,000 834 
323,000 73d 
168,000 7d 
307,000 73d 
286,000 7d 
169,000 73d 
142,000 8id 
170,500 74d 
139,500 8d 
163,000 102d 
238,000 7d 
325,500 93d 
266,000 8d 
27,000 82d 
173,000 83d 
174,000 62d 
164,500 81d 
180,500 87d 
251,000. 71d 
301,000 83d 
154,500 74 
154,500 63d 
251,000 84d 
148,000 83d 
169,000 72d 
243,500 723d 
180,000 62d 
161,500 94d 
251,500 7d 
216,000 8d 
241,000 73d 
219,000 7d 
281,500 82 
215,500 9d 
170,500 7d 
190, 000 7d 
222,500 Tid 
255 000 73 
228,000 7d 
238,500 73d 
224,500 73d 
234,500 LOdd 
163,000 74d 
329,000 8id 
163,500 8d 
251,500 84d 
194,000 8d 
245,000 93d 
242,000 73d 
‘112,500 74d 
377,500 93 
187,000 62d 
238,500 83d 
179,000 10d 
251,000 7d 
199,500 8% 
204,500 7d 
190,000 74d 
229,000 94d 
197,500 81d 
191,000 gtd 
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1900 Av. 1899 Av. 
About price About price 
Ibs. perlb. Ibs. perlb 
Write oe souelese sp oapaans M 303,500 7: 198,000 7id 
Verelapatna........... H 220,000 8id 199,000 81d 
Waharaka....cs0.... L 287,500 52d 186,500 7d 
Warriagalla.......... M 250,500 64d 184,500 73d 
Wereagalla............ L 287,000 53d 193,500 6id 
Windsor Forest......H 219,500 7d 224,500 7#d 
Wavelkelly.........-.. M 269,000 64d 276,000 73d 
Yahalakelle............ L 287,000 6d 193,000 Tid 
Withansidesne.r.en. . H 216,000 73d 231,500 id 
100,000 to 200,000 Ibs. 
Abbotsford......... HH 196,000 87d 159,000 934 
Agrakande.............H 148,000 . 74d 132,000 84d 
Ae DUT pe eereseee HM 107,000 63d 97,000 78d 
INNO None apeenaasaa H 128,000 9d 106,000 94d 
Alliawattersc.ereca. 0 M 128,500 6d 39,000 7d 
Allagallazic. se sesee M 131,500 7d 85,000 8d 
FAULEGtON sehen seyeeeee M 103,500 53d 56,000 6a 
Aden sua Sk H 197,500 9d 175,500 934 
Altomiiies isk H 139,000 84d 115,000 . 94 
AIMWICKS HA. Aeeet soe HH 113,000 8%d 119,000 83d 
Amb ersthton ste eeaae H 182,000 9%d 125,500 94d 
Ampittiakande...... H 124,500 73d 123,500 73d 
Am CROSSseh Yano tebe IL 137,000 63d 107,000 73d 
Arslenaneet: vs seseee HM 113,500 6d 113,000 62d 
Asgerians bent tose M 101,000 pad 76,500 73d 
Athertields.) ps peenes L 121,500 57d 117,000 7d 
Augusta Tea Est. Co.HM 146,000 bid 100,000 73d 
Appachy Totam.....H 146,500 83d 157.500 83 
PAT DIONE Ene nesee enone e M 112,000 6d 25,500 63d 
Berat.tstis, ee Seb 18-000 8id 101,000 88d 
Bellwood...........HM 130,000 7d 100,500 7% 
iBerraralllaise earner H 135.000 83d 111,000 83 
Bim Oiyaeeee eee eeee eee HM 184,000 63d 175,000 73d 
Blackburn............ M 118,500 6d 54,000 7d 
Bogahawatte......... H 175,000 74d 169,500 72d 
BRAC cei aheNeataeebes AM 195,000 64d 175,000 7% 
Bramlleyei; 2: ..c::.ee H 106,000 83d 80,000 9d 
Brookside...H& HH 117,000 103d 104,500 104d 
Braemoretse teveces-s. H 166,000 83d 129,000 93d 
Bowilanaserensssseeere. M_ 107,000 63d 101,500 7d 
Beddegamaa......... HM 149,000 63d 150,500 73 
C@alsayi hei s:bibreontes H 175,000 83d 154,500 81d 
Caledonia............- AH 142,000 8%d 123,000 8 
Carlabeck:. 22.00: -c% H 128,500 83d 105,000 83 
Cattaratenne...... HM 120,500 5fd 72,000 74d 
Chrystlers Farm....H 183,000 83d 164,000 83d 
Clontarieres eee seep L 121,000 6d 98.000 73d 
Condegalle............ H 144,000 83d 122,500 8id 
Coolbawn............5- M 123,500 63 94,000 7id 
Cottaganga............ H 172,000 6d 94,000 73d 
Gullentene. hehe L 149,500 61d 121,500 73d 
Dalleagles............. M_ 185,500 63d 163,500 73d 
Dedugalla............. M_ 188,000 52d 129,000 73d 
Deeside ..-........-0<55 H 176,000 7d 139,500 82d 
Dehiowita ............ M_ 152,500 6d 129,000 7d 
Deltottes sss... HM ~= 176,000 63d 140.000 71d 
Denegama..........0. H 133,500 5%d 109,000 73d 
Densworth.......,.....L 182,500 53d 150,000 63 
Derryclare............ H 125,500 8d 107,000 83d 
Dessford.........-....H 173,000 8d 177,500 94d 
Detenagalla........... H 126,500 73d 102,500 814 
Deyanella...,...... HM 116,000 7d 106,500 73 
IDOE Gonoholsooron H 111,500 64d 134,500 73d 
Dimbulla.........-.- HAH 158,500 8$d 189,000 98d 
Diyanillakelle........ H 119, 000 10 eal 128,000 104d 
Ellawatte...........0-. H 135, 500 73d 83,000 83d 
Hdinburgh............ H 106, 000 gid 74,000. 8 ig 
Hildon Hall........... H 159,500 8$d 157 000 94 id 
Llfindale..suecceveceesld 137, ‘000 6d 143 1500 Zid 


a 


) 
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MMAGOLOS cess reects's H 
MyMelinasese esses: H 
Excelsior............ HH 
ITI NOTE eaeesecoucceae M 
Ellamalle............ HH 
JOA beh ocaderedeone Shaidel 
TBAT Ine se tek ecceacmen M 
Hernlandessa. nse ec. H 
Fetteresso........... HH 
MOLES wateeace sc ceclises H 

Galgawatte............ M 
Galkandewatte...... H 

Gangwarily........... M 

Ganapolla..............L 

(Gartmore sce. .tcess H 

Glenallazetetesscstacs L 
Glencairn?2.....---:- H 
Glenloch............... M 
Goatfell.............6.. H 

Gonamotava.......... H 
GOOmerastancccetes ce: H 
Gorthie................. A 
Gonambil........... HM 
Gowerakelle.......... M 


Gona Adika Coy.....M 
Happugahalande... M 


Hatherleigh........... M 
Hethersett............ H 
Hindugalla.. .. M 
Holmwood.. Bp lal 
Holyrood West... H 
Hopton ssss-.-- 29. HM 
Hyndford.............. M 
Hunasgeria.........H M 
Hopewell.............. M 
Halgollaye....28023.. L 
Indurana.......224..-- L 
mgestressse.-. sees. H 
Kabragalla............ H 
Kaloogala............. M 
Kalupahana........... H 
Kelliewatte............ H 
elivalntaseccsenco te ts M 
KING YT! 03. ... e+e. H 
Kirrimettia........... M 
Kowlahena............ H 
Kuda Oya............ H 
Kenilworth..... ...HM 
TRO Wee sdola HH 
WOVAM css see sesh ete: L 
Lagalla.............. HM 
Lauderdale......... HM 
Leangapella........... H 
Lynford ............... H 
Leangawella....... HM 
IMG pe ots ot a 
Macduff ............... H 
Mahacoodugalla.....H 
Mahagalla ............ A 
Maha Bliya .......... EH 
Mahagastotte ........H 
Maratenne............ H 
‘Meria Cotta........... H 
Midlands.. . HM 
Minn ale: eee aie H 
Mipitiakand@e......... L 
Morar ies. ouisends.f H 
Morayiiessas dodo H 
Moolgama............. M 


Mount Pleasant...HM 


1900 = Av. 
About price About price 


166,500 
179,500 
121,500 
153,500 
180,500 
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1g99 Av. 


per lb. Ibs. per lb 


166,500 84d 158,500 83d 
120,500 74d 
141,000 102d 
142,000 64d 
163,000 64d 
185,500 73d 
166,000 62d 
141,000 94d 
168,500 
123,000 74d 
102,500 64d 
166,000 
139,500 63d 
100,000. 52 
128,000 82d 
113,000 
197,500 
140,500 
115,000 
121,000 
164,000 


114, 000 8id 
155,000 93d 
155,500 7id 
105,000 73d 
162,000 83d 
132,000 7Zd 
135,000 92d 
73d 129,000 83d 


118,000 84d 
92,000 74 


83d 161,500 73d 

103,000 62a 
77,500 7d 

158,000 8zd 


53d 20,000 63d 
74d 146,500 8d 
63d 135,500 73d 
1/1$ 108,500 113d 
9id 102,500 924 
53d 133,500 71d 
7T¥d 121,500 Sid 
64d 159,500 7d 
8d 54,000 94d 
6d 93,000 65d 
53d. 152,500 62d 
107,000 52 nl ie 


186,500 83d 172,000 9a 
147,000 7d 
147,500 103d 
177,000 98 
108,000 63d 
145,000 62a 
185,500 53 
116,000 68d 
141,500 6d 
166,500 
188.500 10d 
167,000 63d 
119,500 78d 
154,000 73d 
133,500 Tid 
112,500 
115,000 7d 
183,500 7d 
129,000 
193,000 
198,000 62 
173,500 74 
52,500 52d 139,000 
136,000 
128,500 53 
108,000 62 
145,000 84d 
133,500 8d 
140,000 52d 
128.500 8d 
150,500 
142,900 73d 
124,500 73 
121,500 93d 
128,500 71d 
170,000 
123,000 63d 
199,000. 73 
184,500 6d 
163,000 7d 
136,500 73d 
115,500 
133,000 63d 


83,000 83d 
128,000 1024 
191,500 93d 
100,500 73d 
172,000 74 
197,000 74 
73,000 73d 
24,000 74d 
638d 126,500 73d 
193,000 92d 
191,500 73d 
75,500 8d 
72,500 88d 
120,500 83 
63d 117,000 73d 
85,000 72 
181,500 


ple 


BAO Aaaeawoae ee 


82d 105,000 
62d 187,000 
163.500 
133,000 


53d 88,000 


EP BIR eR [Obl cola Bl colesdo|acolen loo 


DWM EAD DAIS AR DANABP A 


157,500 
105,000 
110,000 
136,500 
28,000. 7d 
114,000 szd 
91d 127,000 914 
100,500 gid 
121,500 8id 
102,500 93d 


33,500 8d 
94d 115,000 9d 
101,000 73 
55,000 Sid 
140,500 74 
123,000 78d 
238,500 8d 
63d 85,500 Td 
121,500 73 


AGRICULTURIST. 
1900 
About 
lbs, 
Mudamana............ L’ 193,500 
Memorakande.......... 133,000 
Naihalmag? 3.2) ..2082. .. Ue 178,500 
Narangalaies..ctsec.: 125,000 
New Forest ........... EH 122.000 
IN‘ewbOWMeecce seecets ce lee 155,500 
North Matale......... M — 133,000 
North Pundaloya...H 110,500 
Nawalakande .......... 142.000 
Oononagalla ......... H 155,500 
Opalgalla,........... HM 138,500 — 
OSbornmes sien. casey H 141, 500 
Bedrosian cars. sase “HE 5 
Pansalatenne.........M 35,5 
Pankey te 8 UEDA» I 23 ‘00 ) 
Pingarawe .....4:. AM 140, 500 
Pita Ratmalie........ H 166,500 
IROrtreetaasnecde yasaaaes HH 175,500 
ROY SUOMI: syaeeesicessses H 130,500 
Pundallovayy...-c:222:. H 173.000 
Poengalla.......:......M. * 145,500 
Rasagalla.............-M: 126,000 
WG Dyelieconinsonte saaraes M. 156,500 

Radellaveyyaice score: HH 110,500 
Rappahannock....... H 111,000 
Ravenswood ......... H 123,500 
Relugas .........0++5 AM = 156,500 
Riverside.........:.-.- M 147,500 
Rickarton...........HM 150,500 
Rillamullel:....{32.0.. H 110,500 
Ginisandastscestasees- L 111,500 
Stinsford............... L 104,000 
Sty) Helensi...- as... M = 134,000 
SS AIT ANS teeljneisiessicaer= M 164,000 
Sembawatite ........ HM — 127,000 
Scarborough.......... H 117,000 
Shawlands...../...:.. H ~~ 102,000 
Silver Kandy...... HH ~~ 127,000 
Sinnapittia ........... M ~~ 186,000 
Somerset........es.s A 154,590 
South Wanna Rajah H. 110,500 
Springwood........... M 174,000 
Stellenberg............ H 102,000 
Strathdon........... HM = 157,000 
Stockholm..,.......... AH 198,500 
Savernake?........J...+. 165,500 
Sumtravalle .......... H | 133,500 
Mebuana Va. ashe sce § 102,500 
PP AUYUSI LU stlse seve sess HH 114,000 
Theresia............... AH 144,000 
WUcohyehodbpoodagodosebdsde Le 154,500 
MEGUP Vac sess stesassl HH 136,500 
Tunisgalla.........0... H 116,000 
DYSPaMy;-.cc.sseseveses He 190,500 
Men tsi) Acct sesees H 144.000 
Ugieside............... M | 158,500 
LUN Ele uBe dani eoBenua adden H 184,000 
Uvakellies oe. cst, Ho 155,500 
Upper Haloya........ M 186,500 
Vathalana.......... HM = 106,500 
Valamaly.......::. +H 119,500 
AYVShoh Aube) SoopeasuseorEseS H 195,000 
Verelupitiya...,....... L 145,000 
Waldemar............. H 172,000 
Wallaba:#......05... H: 192,500 
Wraltrimya ers. ois.) HH 158,500 
Wangie Oya...... ys 171,000 
Wattakelly..-....0.... H 165,000 
Wewelmadde,........ M = “141,500 
Wewesse.........00- HM ~~ 103,000 
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Av. 1899 Av, 
price About price 
per lb. Ibs. per lb 


52d 172,500 7d 
id 113,000 73d 
bid 145,500 62 
Gid 122500 64d 
73d 194,500 83d 
73d 135,500 74 
63d, 128,000 7d 
63d 65,500 72d 
63d. 92,000 73d 
7id....B1,500. 74d 
63d. 145,000 74d 
82d 146,500 | 9d 
121,500 94d 
153,500. | 72d 
175,500 103d 
740. 117,000 84 
9d. 162,500 84 
73d 132,000 Tid 
74d 108,000. 72 
91d 183,000. 94d 
67d 123,000 73d 
63d. 66,000 7d 
7id = 20,000 73d 
67d 135,000 8d 
82d. 108,500 83d 
62 70,500 73d 
63d 148,500 74d 
6d 156,000 63d 
73d 130,500 83d 
Tid 81,500. 72d 
52d .. 73,500 +i 63 
67d 95,000. 67d 
64d 129,500 7d 
62 96,500 73d 
5#d 88,000 68d 
73d 100,500. 84d 
64d 97,500. 74d 
94d 103,000 10d 
63d 111,000 73d 
73d 149,000. 84d 
Tid 118,000 88d 
6d 205,000. 63d 
Tid 100,500 728d 
53d. 146,500 73 
6fd 128,000. 83d 
63d 144,000 74 
93d 117,000 94d 
53 42,500 63d 
94d. 128,000. 93d 
7d. 95,500 83d 
57d. 138,000 7d 
98d 160,500 82 
57d. 24,000. 74d 
7d 172,000 74d 
8d 125,000, 88d 
52d 148,000 638d 
64d 177,500 7} 
83d 149,000 sid 
6d 108,500, 7d 
6id 25,500. 7a 
8d. 129,500 8id 
Tid, 166,500. 82 
61d 112,500 7d. 
83d 163,000 84d 
73d 214,000. 84 
8d. 137,500, 8g 
62d —_— —_ 


6gd 149,000 73d 
62d 105,500 Tid 
64d 71,500 Td 
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1900 Av. 1899 Av. 
About price About price 
lbs. perlb. lbs. perlb 
Woyweltalawa.......M 155,000 64d 41,500 73d 
Wigton..........-+.0- H 132,000 C2d 104,500 73d 
Wiharagalla.......... H 163,500 83d 78,500 93d 
Wootton..............- H 183,000 94d 118,000 9§d 
IWAN Goroaets cece clretiem ser: 126,000 53d 82,000 63d 
Yoxford...........005 H 129,000 9d 119,000 93 
50,000 to 100,000 lbs. 
Abergeldie......... HM 83,500 7d 80,500 73d 
Ambawella............ H 62,500 7d 68,000 82d 
Lue Brance anaes 91,000 9d 92,500 94d 
Anchainkatte........ M 63,500 62d = == 
Avisawella.........+.- L 95,000 63d 261,000 63d 
Bathfora....... SE OnOOHE H 85,000 73d 87,000 Td 
Batgodde.......... yee HL 82,000 84d 56,000 94d 
Berrawella ..........+. M 92,000 68d 113,500 73d 
Beaconsfield ......... H 85,000 83 58,000 82d 
Beverley...-.----+---+- L 85,500 Tid 77,000 84d 
Biackwood............ H 92,500 Tid 82,000 73d 
Blair Avon...........- H 83,000 7d 72,000 73d 
Bon Accord ...... Kile EL 78,500 73d 69,500 73d 
Broad Oak..........+. H 86,000 62d 98,500 73d 
Broughton...........- Ho 88,500 8d 67,500 84d 
Burnswick............ A 81,000 78d 70,000 83d 
CH in diamond........ 69,500 43 — _— 
Cairn-mon-earn..,H M 94,500 63d 86,500 77d 
O’Galla.......06eeee M 83,500 72 65,000 8d 
Choisy ..--+0--s000 »--H 78,000 7d 166,500 73d 
Clarendon ............ H 59,000 7 82,500 73d 
Claverton ............. M 72,000 7d 66,500 8d 
Grae NE M 74,000 93d 75,000 93d 
Damblagolla....... HM 73,500 61d 88,000 73d 
Dangkande......... HM. 935,500 68d 91,000 Td 
Deanstone............. oH 77,000 8d 73,500 82d 
Delpotonoya.......... H 73,500 62 66,500 7id 
Donside............. HM 95,500 64d 90,000 73d 
DoombagastalawaHM 65,500 64d 83,000 73d 
Dromoland........... M 58,000 53 39,000 67d 
Dunnottar............ H 61,500 627d 81,500 8d 
Doonevale............ L 66,500 58d — — 
| Dt pa anndebseneeaaaccoos L 67,000 53d _— = 
Plemane............ H 66,000 63d. 45,000 83d 
Ellagalla.........c0+- M 95,000 63d 111,000 73d 
bio ciemiit non teeces. L 58,500 5éd 51,000 63d 
Fairfield............... H 96.500 83d 109,500 83d 
Fassifern..........H 61,500 8td 72,500 88d 
Fruit Hill............. H 76,000 73d 86,500 73d 
Berham .......-.:00c0-- H 89,500 93d 87,000 98d 
Gallaheria ............ H 86,500 7d 96,000 73d 
Gavatenne......... HM 66,000 8} 57,000 8d 
Glenorchy............. H 82,500 Sid. 54,000 82d 
Glentaaffe............. H 74,500 vad 88,500 94d 
Gallata .........:006 HM 96,000 64d 81,500 7d 
Getena............ Penaneo 51,500 54 — — 
Hakurugalla.......... L 62,500 54 48,000 63d 
Hallowellah.......... H 70,000 62d 67,500 73d 
Heatherton......... HM 81,500 63d 72,000 73d 
Holbrook..............H 65,500 9d — — 
Hunugalla............ H 71,500 6d 169,500 73d 
Harmony...........-.. M 64,500. 6d 63,500 7d 
Taries Se Le. L 87,500 53d 89,000 63d 
Ingurugalla.......... M 65,500 6d 75,500 7d 
Kaipoogalla........... H 98,500 7d 91,500 8d 
Kallebokka....... Hpoalil 99,500 63d 118,000 74d 
Keenagaha Ella... HM 55,000 62d 59,000 7d 
Koladenia............- M 57,000 6d 37,500 62d 
Kottagalla............ H 68,500 77d 81,000 8d 
Lamiliere............. H ae 500 Td 62,000 73d 
Lauriston ...... .. HE 5,000 88d 45,000 94d 
Loinorn.,....-00-+5.0+- 88/000 93d 100,000 93d 


Lover’s Leap...... HH 
Lawerencewatte.....M 
TOCICH cast tass «Eee H 
Maddegadera......... L 
Marakona.............M 
Mandara Newera....H 
Maymolly............. i 
Weltontee-cencereeee: H 
Wiandlophiamiessreresser A 
Mincing Lane........ H 
Mayfield :-o..-.---. sm. H 
Mottingham ......... HL 
MoraliOyar--s--c--<.00 L 
Myraganga............... 
Meddetenne.......... M 
Mousa Bliya.......... H 
Meddakande......... M. 
Napieite.css-cceeetee M 
North ,Cove:...-:0-.. lel 
INORUOMPRRE +e eend- ee HM 
Nut bourness.-.-b eee: H 
Nahaveena....... +» HM 
Oolapame seers. p-seseeee M 
Omwells-Aersossceeeeee M 
Ormidalle sy cesses H 
Pati Raabe bee eee M 
Peacock Hill....... HM 
Roolloamkerssnrsescees H 
Portswood.......-.: HH 
Rajawattie............--. 
Rahanwatte.......... H 
RAMA WASee seecececenes M 
RIG SMO UNG ene ueeeseee te 
Ritnageria............ H 
Rookwood............ HA 
Ob SuPer seer tent H 
Rookatenne........... M 
Stonyhurst......... HM 
St. Andrew’s(Dimb)H 
Stvibeysians-ceessease. H 
St. Margarets......... H 
St. Vigean’s........... H 
SUD OM See eee eee M 
Shannon............ HM 
Sutiombercd-tesscssacte. H 
Summerville ......... H 
Thotulagalla......... H 
Wdaveniatneercee eel 
Widabagezeednecteekec: L 
(Wim as (Oiyaner en sence. M 
Wicarton..2...-2.5. HM 
Wiaiviem alec eechencuecd: 
Warleigh..........., AM 
Warriapola............ M 
Wattawella........... M 
West Haputale...... M 
Wewebedde........... H 
Wevekellie............ M 
Wellington............ H 
Weddemulle ......... H 
Weygalle............ AM 
Wialhamdina, so.) ssc-.cee 
Weymouth............ L 
Ria amierpeeheaseenenes af 
Yuillefield ............ H 
20,000 to 
Agarsland............. M 
Arlcamda SMA Mes M 
Ardlaw & Wishford H 
AVOCA ockiseeshinehice H 


[May 


1900 Av. 
About price 
lbs. 


62,000 
96,500 6d 

76,000 72d 
82,000 52d 
79,000 58d 
51,000 7 

80,500 7d 
69.000 78d 


73,500 74d 
80.000 74d 
51,000 73d 
95.000 Td 

98.500 53d 


71.500 62 


86,000 64d 
87,500 63d 
97,500 63d 
87,500 74d 
89,500 93d 
89.000 68d 
69,000 84d 


61.000 6d 
55,000 63 
58,500 6d 
95,500 92 
68,500 
77,000 63 
68,500 72 
94,500 
76,500 
79,500 73d 
78,500 64 
51,500 58d 
83,000 9d 
79,000 63 
76,500 84 
92,500 74 
64,500 
64,000 
66,000 7 
68,000 8éd 
83.500 73d 


55,500 53d 
84,500 63 
78,500 118 


87.500 Td 
99,000 94d 
50,000 734 
89,500 6d 
64,000 73d 
65.500 64d 
53,500 63d 
65,000 73d 
71,000 
82,000 Téd 
89.000 8d 
56,500 72 
62,000 74 


per lb, 


1, 1901. 
1899 Av. 
About price 
lbs, per Ib 
89,000 944 
84,000 62d 
107,500 73d 
104,000 62d 
60,000 Gid 
47,500 81d 
93,500 8} 


49,000 8d 
60,500 Td 


T0500 73d 
251,000 84d 
92.000 Tid 
73.500 63d 
102,000 64d 
40,000 63d 


31,000 7d 
36,000 74 
39.000 
99.500 
73,500 7 
50,000 9d 
63,000 7d 
88,500 74d 
88,000 74d 


75,500 103d 
32,000 73d 
89,000 74d 
58,500 88d 
148,000 92d 


96,500 8 
181.000 7 

62.000 7 

75,060 93, 
193,500 73d 


Sapte tafe 
ap 


54,500 83d 
42.000 83d 
50,500 72d 
92.500 82 
44,000 8d 
69,500. 83d 
49,500 88d 
37.500 62d 
54,500 74d 
142.000 91d 
61,500 73d 
78,500. 83d 


51.500 9d 
81,000 7d 
51,500 
60,500 7d 


62,000 
29,000. 74 
56,500 8d 


77.000 88d 
60,000. 72 
64,000 Sid 
49.000 $3 
49,000 std 
54,500. 73d 
33,500 63d 


23,500. 62 
81,000 $3 
52,000. 74 


51,500. 74a 
67,500 


62,000 &gd 
85,500 7d 
67,500 52d 
77,000 63d 
87,500 64d 
75,000 63d 
91,000 73d 
5 oe QO lbs. 
2,500 63d 
ie 500 6 iq 
28,000 8d 
24,000 Sid 


38,000 
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- 1900. Av., .1899 Av. 
About price About. price 
lbs. perlb. lbs. perlb 


Atherton i f.00; M 20,500 63d 33,500 7d 
Beauvais )...0.00..2.... H 27,000 73d 20,500 81d 
Barpanyes eee A 21,500 63d — = 
Buntyanienys eee a H 45,000 7id 84,000 8d 
Blairgowne........... H 49.500 52d — — 
Callander.............. H 23,000 77d 30,500 73d 
Chetnole............01) I 37,000 62d 40,000 7a 
Coodagalla............ M 36,500 52d 27,000 62d 
Craigie Lea............ H 25,000 73d 272,500 82d 
adel apes nee. 22,500 S5#d 28,500 63d 
Hastlands............. HY) 40.500 “72d' 36,500) 73d 
Gantanne.............. M 24,000 6d 21,000 7d 
Geddes ener: H 23,500 62d 23,000 8d 
Gingran Oya....... HM 3,500 62d) 38,500 83d 
Gilentilitet shee: H 39,000 8d - ar 
Hiralouvah............H 25,500 64d = = 
Hornsey Est. Co.....H 27,500 10d = = 
Hapugastenne........ H 47,000 6d — = 
Imicawatte!:/......... M 25,500 48d 27,000 63d 
Indian Walk:..:./.... L 46,000 53d 9 57,500 7d 
ONIN operate: Se HM 26,500 48d 31,000 64d 
Kalugalla.......... HM 44,000 53d 51,000 6$d 
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1900 Av... 1898 . Av. 
About price About price 


Ibs. pertb, lbs. per lb 


Kahawatte......... HH 83,000 74d 175,500 7§d 
Kalugama..... 8. AH. 44,000 8&d 57,000 8ed 
Lynsted?.. 0. 2iN H 48,000 8d 85,000 83d 
Tonach ot: 7.000 HM — 32,000 6d 140,000 74d 
Ladbroke... ....... HM 32,500 68d — = 
Manickwatte......... H 24,500 63d. 20,500 73d 
Nellaf@Qolae er is M 35,000 52d 47,000 63d 
Obivyaee ees es H 45,000 Tid 25,500 ‘83d 
Old Haloya........... M 40,500 53d 29.500 7d 
OVoca yee TAG H 42.500 7d 91,500 84d 
Puspomere sn Ieee 32.500 53d 26,000 Tid 
Ramimiuientie. casein) H 46,500 73d 71,500 8d 
Polgahakanda........ u 39,500 64d 108,000 64d 
Pondappa........... HM 39,500 6d 33,000 . 62 
Rajamellast.. 2a. L 29,000 6d 28,500 63d 
Rahatungoda......... H 20,500 7$d 96,500 73d 
Richlands........... HM 23,500° 63d 30,500 84 
Dtisted see wesc L 45,500 63d — — 
Taprobanar..c.c.se.: H 77,500 68d 89,000" 7Ad 
VO ARN Aiea) H 39,500 53d ° 51,500 78d 
Warwick! 00 eio.2 H 40,500 73d 56,000 84d 
Westward Ho...... HH 48,000 Thd 46,500 8d 


7,000,000 Ibs. averaging 5.80d per lb. sold on purchase account are not included in the above returns, 


Estimated relative Yield and Average Price realised for the different Ceylon Tea Districts, compiled 
from the Public Auctions held in London between January Ist and December 31st. 1900 :— 


Nuwara Eliya, Maturata & Uda Pussellawa.......... 
1D Sia OX0 Eh orebcieandndodsacascabdaa sadosbenouocade bboduuABEoBBdadan 
MD OMA pe ces sacs cee eects cneicetieldcrdnecielsis ateisosionay sclealevelae 
Bo gawamballawae as hois bahel as daar cattle resiiseetteejsls 
IRIE OEUEL cedbaods RorepsueadunanéremeobadsBedboruAcndanadopoonicde 
JY LEYS) eT ayy CR ae AN aa ta aC aa a ARR aa 
Pussellawa, Kotmale, Pundaloya and Ramboda..... 


Tietwiale Garant ee od NE leone alas nents cu siete ata leo 
KelanigVallleyi andieralllers ns carccacccas-sciisecsschesss's 
Ambegamuwa and Lower Dikoya..................00005 
Salbarae ammunw asc eunana. sois see eee yee epeR reunite abate 
Nitlanab ean diblantaneryytascscccmcsssaaccreleseiecestio ss 
Kadugannawa,and Alagala..........c:ccecseececeeeeereees 
Matalevand Humasgeriya.:....cccs:--cecnccnectecesecesngeee 
Knuckles, Kellebokka, Rangala.........00.......:e.e0e- 
TRAINEE au criaacio Ale apopeHte one aEBa aE EE SROCEaEe Seo NG SeE Eber 
Dolosbage and Y akdessa Ee OR LAC aise Ser 


Av. Price Av. Price 
1900, — per Ib. about 1899, per lb. about 
lbs. about 1900, lbs. about 1899, 
4,500,000 9.10 4,000,000 9,25 
18,250,000 8.75 17,000,000 9 
6,000,000 8 6,000,000 8.50 
4,500,000 7.90 3,000,000 8.60 
3, 250, 000 Co) 2: 500, ‘000 8.50 
4,000,000 7.45 3,500, 000 8.40 
8,500,000 i 8, 060. {000 7.60 
6,750,000 6.90 5,000,000 7.10 
2,500,000 6.90 2,000,000 7.60 
10,000,000 6.10 8,000,000 vi 
3,500,000 6,60 3,000,000 7.50 
1.750,000 6.55 2,000,000 7.50 
4,000,000 6.50 3.500,000 7.50 
2,500,000 6.40 2,000,000 7,40 
5,750,000 6.35 5,000,000 7.40 
4,750,000 6.35 4,000,000 7,25 
3 000, 000 6.25 3,000,000 7.40 
6,000,000 6.20 5,500,000 7.25 


Prussic Acid in Sweet Cassava. 


By PROFESSOR CARMODY, F.I.C., F.C.S. 
(Revised Reprint from The Lancet of Sept. 1900.) 


Francis, one of my’ predecessors in the Trinidad 
Government Laboratory, was the first* to point out 
that prussic acid was present in sweet cassava to a 
considerable extent. Francis’s results have not re- 
ceived the attention which they deserved, probably 
because they were a direct but unconfirmed denial 
of statements repeatedly made by recognised author- 
ities. There are very few recent editions of, toxi- 
cological handbooks that make any reference to the 
results published by Francis. Even in standard 
reference works like that. of Dr. Thorpe’s “Dictionary 
of Applied Chemistry” it is stated that “the milky 


* Analyst, April 1877. 


juice in the sweet variety is innocuous, whilst that in 
the bitter is highly poisonous.” 

The question is of importance from a_ toxico- 
logical point of view in those places in the tropies 
where cassava is used extensively asafood. For 
poisonous symptoms are not infrequently reported 
after a meal of sweet cassava; and as the two kinds 
of cassava—the sweet and the bitter—are so much 
alike as to be almost indistinguishable, the con- 
clusion usually arrived at is that the bitter variety 
has been cooked in error. 

My results fully confirm those of Francis as to the 
presence of hydrocyanic acid, although his avwii:e 
figures are somewhat higher than mine. This )cur 
has been an unusually dry one for Trinidad and a 
diminished supply of rain does affect the character 
of plant juices. 

The method of analysis adopted by me differs 
somewhat from that of Francis. He grated 500 
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grammes of cassava into 500 cubic centimetres of 
water which was left for two hours in a well-closed 
vessel. It was next strained through a linen cloth 
into a flask which was then corked and allowed to 
stand until the starch subsided. 200 cubic centi- 
metres of the clear liquid were decanted and distilled 
and the results obtained were multiplied by four for 
the total in 500 grammes. This calculation was 
based on the assumption that the original 500 
grammes contributed 300 cubic centimetres of water 
—an assumption which is not far from the truth 
if the cassava is quite fresh. Francis also remarks 
that a slight loss occurred during the process of 
grating. and in a tropical laboratory this loss might 
be appreciable. J endeavoured to avoid this loss on 
the one hand, and the possibility of error through 
assuming that all cassavas contained 60 per cent. of 
water on the other, by taking the whole root, slicing 
it quickly, and allowing it to stand in water all night 
in a well-corked flask. The liquid was decanted in 
the morning and the whole distilled. The extraction 
with water was repeated asecond anda third time. 
The slices effectually prevented the great disadvan- 
tage arising from the starch finding its way into the 
distilling flask, which Francis prevented by sub- 
sidence but which necessitated his distilling an 
aliquot part, this aliquot part being a definite 
volume of 200 cubic centimetres taken from an 
approximate total volume of 800 cubic centimetres. 
, Francis does not appear to have nade more than 
one extraction with water. I have made three in all 
cases and in some as many as five. 1 have found 
that with slices the second extraction yields as 
much, and sometimes more, than the first. I have 
repeated Francis’s method of grating and find that a 
second extraction yields about half as much _ prussic 
acid as the first. It would appear from this, there- 
fore, that Francis’s results are not as high as they 
would have been had he made a second extraction. 
The figures obtained by Francisjand myself,are:— 


HON per cent. 


THE ‘TROPICAL 


a 


Gx = 
Francis. Carmody. 
Mean 0:0168 0010 
Highest... 0°0238 0-019 
Lowest ... 0:0113 0:005 


It will be seen from this that while my “lowest” 
percentage is much below that of Francis my 
“highest” is nearly the same as his. This establishes 
the truth of the statement made by Francis, “that 
the so-called sweet or harmless cassava not only 
yielded prussic acid, but the quantity obtained from 
it so nearly equalled that from the ditter that no line 
of distinction could be drawn between them,” so far 
as it relates to the amount of prussic acid in the 
cassava; but I have discovered’ an analytical differ- 
ence between the two kimds by means of which they 
can be satisfactorily distinguished. 

This discovery arose in trying to avoid the diffi- 
culties caused by the presence of starch in the distil- 
ling flask At first I placed the slices in the distil- 
ling flask, added water in one set of experiments, and 
passed steam through in another and collected the 
distillates. This failed in each case through the 
gelatinising action of the boiling water or steam on 
the starch. This starch being chiefly confined to the 
inner protions, in my next experiments I soaked the 
inner slices in water at ordinary temperature, decant- 
ed and distilled. The quantity of starch thus ad- 
mitted into the flask was so small ag not to interfere 
with the distillation. The skin and outer cortical 
layer. which together sconstitute about one-fifth of 
the total weight.of the sweet cassava, could be 
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placed direct in the distilling flask, and the distilla- 
tion carried on satisfactorily. It was this separation 
of the parts for convenience in distillation that led to 
the discovery that in sweet cassava the prussic acid 
is located chiefly in the skin and outer cortical layer, 

The following are some of the results obtained 
from fairly representative samples of sweet cassava. 


Skin and outer Skinand outer 
Inner part. cortical layer. | Inner part. cortical layer. 
HCN HCN HCN HON 
per cent percent, | per cent. per cent. 
0:006 0-033 0-004 0°024 
0:003 0014 0010 07030 
0015 0-033 0004 0042 
0-008 0-031 0°005 07038 
0-011 0-020 | 0'003 0°034 
0.008 0:032 | 


With bitter cassava the following results were ob- 
tained from representative samples :— 

Skin and outer 

Inner part. cortical layer. 


Skin and ovter 
Inner part. cortical layer. 


HCN HCN HCN HCN 
per cent. per cent. per cenf. per cent 
0031 0-024 0017 0019 

0 034 0°012* | 0019 0-020 
0°02] 0-025 0016 0-024 
0:037 0-014* 0°017 0 020 
0:030 0°025 0°013 0016 
0014 0013 0°032 0°035 

*Hxceptional. 


The general conclusions to be drawn from these 
results are: (1) that in sweet cassava the prussic 
acid is not uniformly distributed throughout the tuber 
and that in bitter cassava it is uniformly distributed, 
or nearly so; and (2) that this affords an analytical 
means of distinguishing between sweet and bitter 
cassava. 

Cassava is cooked either by roasting the entire 
tuber (this removes all the HCN) or by boiling. An 
important observation in connection with Jocal 
methods of eating cassava is that the skin of the 
sweet kind is removed before boiling, the inner 
portion alone being cooked and eaten. This custom 
is no doubt the result of experience and accords with 
what science would now teach as a wise precaution. 
But, notwithstanding this removal of the skin, ill- 
effects are said to follow from the use of the inner 
portion if water is drunk some time after a meal. 
This may now be accounted for in this way. It is 
shown in my experimeuts that whilst a first boiling 
removes a certain amount of hydrocyanic acid—all, 
in fact, that exists ready formed in the tuber—that a 
second addition of water and subsequent boiling 
removes a further portion. It would appear from 
this that cassava in a person’s stomach would also 
develop an amount of prussic acid equivalent to 
that obtained in a second distillation, and that the 
drinking of water would dissolve this and cause it to 
act more readily on the system. The total quantity 
would, however, be far below the minimum fatal 
dose and would only be expected to produce those 
unpleasant ;ssults occasionally reported. The ques- 
tion next arises—Is this second portion of hydro- 
cyanic acid produced by fermentative changes, as is 
known to happen in the case of bitter almonds; or is 
jt part of that originally existing in the tuber and in 
some way protected from the solvent action of the 
first treatment with water? It is possible that, with 
slices, the water would penetrate slowly to their in. 
terior, and thus produce a second yield of prusaig 
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acid; and that if the cassava had been grated, as was 
done by Francis, the water would, within Francis’s 
limit, dissolve the whole of theacid. I have not 
found this to be the case, as the following experi- 
ment shows:— 


Sweet Cassava. 


Half (408 Half (427 


grammes) grammes) 
Duration. sliced n/10 grated n/10 
AgNO3. AgNO3. 
First extract 2 hours 3:0 c.c. 2:2 c.¢ 
Second ,, 2 ,. TES. 1-4 
hindi 20))) 5 SiDL ane 14 
Fourth ,, 2 ,, TQ Oy 
Fifth Ri a TO) O;9 ie 
Sixthege enh is Gee OSS.) 
Seventh , 2 ,, Ove. On7as 
Michthee 42). 7, 05 ,, Oo, 
ANT BT Neen O2Eihs DeBus 
Total aa 12:0 e.c. 10:0 e.c. 


It would appear from this and similar experimenis 
that the whole of the hydrocyanic acid cannot be re- 
moved from grated cassava by a two hours’.extrac- 
tion with water, and that there is apparently a loss 
of acid even when the grating is done under water. 
And, notwithstanding that my yield from slices is 
the higher of the two, Francis’s results from a two 
hours’ extraction are appreciably above mine. As 
already stated, this may be due to the exceptionally 
dry season. Next year I shall continue the experi- 
ments in order to clear up this difficulty. At present 
I am inclined to believe that part of the acid may be 
formed by fermentative change. If this beso, cassava 
starch on keeping would be likely to be more poison- 
ous than when freshly prepared. fermentation be- 
yond a certain limit entirely decomposes the hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

There appear to be no grounds for the common 
belief that sweet cassava contains more HCN the 
older itis. In all the samples examined during a 
period of nine months from the time cassava was 


first brought to market the proportion of HON 


showed no increase that could be traced to age. Nor 
is there any ground for the belief that the locally 
grown sweet cassava is but a degenerate growth re- 
sulting from many years’ association with the bitter 
variety. A selected sample imported from Jamaica 
and grown at the local Government gardens contain- 
ed the same amount, and the same relative pro- 
portions in skin and inner part, of HCN as the 
ordinary product of Trinidad. 

The subject'is not yet exhausted, and I hope to be 
in a position to publish further results next year. 


a 


SISAL HEMP IN CUBA. 


(Specially translated for ‘Indian Gardening 
and Planting.”) 


We are indebted to M. J. Vilbouchevitch 
of Paris for a copy of a most interesting report 
by M Léon Hautefeuille upon his mission to 
Cuba on behalf the Cayo-Cruz and Cayo- 
Romano Company to inspect theirlands under 
Sisal Hemp in those parts. From the report 
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we gather that the Company has leased _ it 
lands to the Paris firm of Bridat-Mont’Ros 
et Cie. for a period of two years, renewable 
by mutual consent forthe same period. ‘The 
necessary capital has been supplied by the 
Maison Bridat-Mont ’Ros, the net profit to be 
shared between the firhh and the Company. 
The local management is confided to M. 
Mahiquez. The enterprise has only just (19UU) 
reached the productive stage. It is now in 
full bearing, but was at the commencement 
of last year handicapped by insufficient supply 
of bullocks for traction aud to work the 
decorticator. ‘Twenty-eight pairs of bullocks 
have now been sent from Havana, and this 
want is therefore well supplied. ‘The follow- 
ing is a translation of M. Hautefeuille’s 
reportof the actual state of the plantation :— 


““An inspection of the henequen plants pro- 
duced upon me a most happy impression. They 
were superb in size, vigour and health. Nothing 
is more satisfactory to one wio has an agricul- 
tural taste, than the sight of a cultivatiou well 
suited to the soil and in conditions in which it 
finds itself well placea. The lands occupied by 
the henequen are incontestibly of a poor nature. 
No one would seriously think of planting there 
any rich cultures, and yet here is the fact that a 
plant, formerly wild, brought here, flourishes, 
develops marvellously and furnishes in abua- 
dance an industrial product in good demand, of 
which the sale is indefinitely assured at a good 
price. 

‘* Henequen fibre is in fact very much in demand 
for the mauufacture of strodg fabrics, and above 
all for ropes employed on shipboard, by reason. of 
its lightness, strength and resistance to rot. 


““ Henequen is an Agave (Agave Mexicana 
Agave sisalanz), wiich was loug considered a 
plant without value, very common in the Bahamas 
in Yucatan and other parts of Mexico, where 
one variety is utilised for the manufacture of a 
fermented drink called pulque. The. fibre 
having been found utiiisabie, experiments were 
made in Mexico, after which importance planta- 
tions were made as svon as a machine allowing of 
the fibre being economically obtained was devised. 
Yucatan in particular undertook the production 
of henequen ; subsequently the lands, till then 
uncultivated, in the Bahamas furnished a supe- 
rior variecy. Cultivation modifies the characters 
of the plant a little, of which it develops the size ; 
but it is the nature of the soil which has the 
greatest influence on the value of the fibre ob- 
tained. 


‘The old administrators of Cayo-Romano 
(the Spaniards) attempted to turn to account 
this novel cultivation. ‘They made experiments in 
all the soils of the Cayos. The plant grew 
irregularly ; very badly in the gravels of Cayo 
Cruz, which were besides too humid ; better at 
Cayo-Komano, in the low dry soils; less well on 
the heights not on account of the soil, but because 
of the altitude ; in an inadequate manner in the 
onda although of better quality, of the northera 
slope. 


‘“ Henequen requires a poor dry, rocky soil ; 
it loves the pockets of soil formed between rocks 
to which it seems to cling. It needs plenty of heat 
and the rocks store up and emit heat. Hence 
there arise very appreciable differences of quality, 
The finest specimens produding the best fibre arg 
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found in dry and stony soil. As in France the 
best vineyards are sometimes found in soils of poor 
appearance.” 


There is a complete demonstration of the pre- 
ferences of henequen at Cayo-Romano. A walk of 
afew hours suffices to'take account of these pre- 
ferences. Onecan henceforward plant almost to a 
certainty. 


“The actual plantation (Cayo-Romano) ocenpies 
about 600 hectares (1,482 acres, 1 hectare=2'47 
acres) I could not say how far it may be extended. 
It would have taken me five or six days to 
indicate and limit the size of possible extensions. 
I donot doubt, however, that 3,000 hectares (7,400 
acres) of land suitable for henequen could be found 
by clearing certain wooded parts, and I do not 
say that it would not be possible to push the 
cultivation up to five or six thousand hectares or 
more, by utilising, in course of time, the distant 
lands of Versalles. 


“Tt would be premature to attempt an account 
of the receipts and expenses of henequen. The 
price is not definitely tixed, and we believe it is 
destined to rise on account of the quality of our 
fibre, recognised in commerce as superior to that 
of Yucatan. The fibre of Cayo-Romano is whiter, 
finer, of greater resistance and Jonger. These 
qualities have a very appreciable influence on the 
price. 

“‘The machine installed at Port-Versalles decor" 
ticates on an average 50,000 leaves per day» 
furnishing about 2,000 kilogrammes (4,400Ib) of 
fibre, or 13 balls of 150 to 160 kilos each. The 
fibre is sold at the rate of nearly 1 frane the kilo. 
But the machine does not work at present at its 
full power. If it were regularly fed so as to work 
without intermission 10 hours per day it could 
turn out 4,000 kilos of fibre which represent 
100,000 leaves, or the yield of 1 hectare 78 ares 
5 centiares (4 2-5th acres), 


‘CA hectare contains 2,000 plants placed at two 
metres aistance in all directions with a path line 
between at Jeast every five rows. Each plant 
should give on an average 28 leaves, or at the rate 
of 40 grammes per leaf, 1,120 grammes of fibre per 
plant, or 2,240 kilos (4 9281») of fibre per hectare 
and by the year 56,000 leaves. 


‘“Mr. Galan, the Sub-Director of the Planta- 
tion, estimates that 1,000 leaves of heneqguen may 
give 40 to 45 kilos of fibre; but he 
calculates on 40 kilos. 
figures nearly the same. 
kilos per 1,000 leaves.” 


M. Léon Hautefeuille further on in his report 
remarks that as he was not representing the pro- 
prietary society, but only the house which had 
rented the plantation, he was notin a. position to 
ask for accounts. Therefore his remarks on work- 
ing expenses must necessarily be imperfect. Still, 
certain of the expenses are known anu he proceeds 
to give them as follows :— 


‘© 100 men are employed daily inthe actual cul- 
tivation for theservice of the machine and these 
cost altogether 150 piastres (750 francs) for 2,000 
kilos of fibre, 

“‘Tt would need 200 men costing 250 piastres 
(1,250 frans) to furnish 4,000 kilos, of fibre. Cutting 
1,000 leaves of henequen, putting up in bundles 
and placing in carts come to 6 francs 25 c, and 
then transport to tife factory to 2 francs 50 c, 


M, Mahiquez indicates 
He goes as far as 45 


generally . 
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“So that 2.000 kilos of fibre require a daily ex- 
penditure of 1,187 francs 50 ¢ and 4,000 kilos an ex- 
penditure of 2125 franes, but the produce goes back- 
wards and forwards. The grain falls through, not 
ot course absolntely clean, there must still be small 
particles of bhusa and chaff, but it is clean enough 
to store conveniently and the small particles 
are quickly got rid of when we have a wind. Ifa 
winnower in the place of a thermantidote can be 
built, it of course expedites matters greatly. I 
find ita good plau to erect a long grass hut at one 
end of the threshing floor to store the partially 
cleaned grainin as a protection against rain and 
also thieving, 


ARTHUR L. HARMAN. 
Sa 


PLANTING NOTES. 


PoMKEGRANATES.—The pomegranate firuits freely in 
Queensland, but nouse is made of the fruit. The 
florida Agriculturist points out that a good market for 
this fruit exists in New York. It is a highly popular 
fruit among certain classes, and is worth from 5 to 6 
dollars (£1 to £1 58.) per crate, The demand is 
yearly increasing—the more it is known, the more 
popular it becomes, Enongh cannot be procured to 
sapply the market. The Agrieulturist does not state 
how many fruits are contained ina crate, Still, here 
may be another opportunity for Queensland orchard- 
ists.—Queensland Agricultural Journal. 


Bananas.—Humus, Drainage, Tillage, these three 
are the banana plants requirements, and without the 
first it is hopeless to expect bananas to grow and 
produce fruit; with the first, but without the second, 
they might grow, but would not do very well except 
in seasons of light rains; with the two first and not 
the third, bananas have been grown for many years 
in succession on rich alluvia and loams, and fine 
bunches produced, and are being grown still, but with 
Tillage better results would have been obtained in 
the end, for many of such lands have now been 
thrown up as worn ont, which with cultivation all 
along, would have been bearing well as ever; and 
they can be restored with Tillage only, to almost their 
pristine strength. But the greatest of these is 
Humus.—Journal of the Jamaica Agricultural Society. 


Pure KeErRosrnk For SAn Jose ScaLe.—Further 
reports are to hand as to the effectiveness of pure 
kerosene, applied carefully with a brush, in destroying 
San Jose scale on deciduous fruit trees. In a 
letter to the fruit expert, Mr. F. Mason, of Beecroft, 
says: ‘‘I wish to tell you that I painted, on August 
23 last eighteen Carrington Apple trees with pure 
Kerosene, and also four Nelson apple trees, on 
September 17, that were all badly affected with this 
terrible San Jose scale. The trees are now looking 
well, and there is not a scale to be seen on any 
of them. I have a number of Carrington apple 
trees that have not been so treated for the pest, 
and they are very badly affected. Some of the trees 
are suffering badly, and the fruit is literally dotted 
all over with the young scales, I shall be pleased 
if you can kindly tell me what to do with these,’’ 
When the scales attack fruit it is difficult to devise 
any economical method of destroying them. With 
a pest like San Jose scale the only really effectual 
means of destruction is to attack the scales in win- 
ter while the trees are bare of leaves, and after 
pruning. All prunings should be carefully collected 
and burnt, and the tree either treated with pure 
kerosene or fumigated with hydrocyanic acid gas. 
The kerosene method is, however, so simple. and 
efficacious that unless one has extended use for a 
fumigating outfit for the destruction of scale in 
citrus trees, it is scarcely worth while going to 
further expense in procuring one.—dgricultural Gazette 
of New South Wales. 
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THA IN PEERMAD, TRAVANCORE: 
GREEN TEA MANUEACTURE AND 
RESULTS. 

Mr. Drummond Deane has always some 
practical suggestion to make, as well as 
useful information to give, when he puts 
his pen to paper. Under date of 24th 
March, he writes of his Peermaad district 
(elevation 3,600 feet) :— : 

Places here in bearing average well over 450 Ib 
per acre and some up to 600 li per acre and I take 
it the average cost f.0.b. does not exceed 20 cents 
in this district and they are good highgrown teas. 
1f you carn up Peermaad teas sold in Colombo some 
ten years ago you will find very fair averages, com- 
paring with Ceylon, for Kuaduwa Karuam, Bon 
Ami, Penshurst, Mount Gleomary. 

“© T wonder when we shall begin to hear result of 
sales of green teas in America ; why do not we see 
the prices quoted for teas like Brunswick, Moray, 
Darrawella, ete.? If they are fairly good it would 
stimulate the manufacture and they cannot be very 
bad or those estates would not continue making. 
I think the ‘30 Committee’ should when paying 
the bounty on green tea insist on having copies of all 
sales sent them.” 


We commend the closing hint to the 
consideration of the ‘‘ Thirty Committee.” 


——_—_—_ 
JAVA CINCHONA BARh., 


Cinchona planters in Java have thrown off the 
yoke of a German ring of dealers, who had com- 
bined to keep the price of bark down for the en- 
richment of quinine manufacturers. They have 
started a quinine factory of their own at Bandong 
in Java, and arranged to sell their quinine at 
Batavia by auction. The German monopolists 
have threatened to start a rival quinine 
factory in Java. A German quinine manu- 
facturing firm intends to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country in a different way. 1b proposes 
to sell quinine pills in Java,—that is, quinine 
prepared tor direct consumption,—ab a price cor- 
responding with that of Bandong quinine at the 
Batavia auctions. The firm will certainly suffer 
loss by this, but the Bandong factory will have 
also to stop the making of quinine pills, and will 
thus lose a main source of profit.—Straits Times, 
March 19, 


WESTRALIAN ROYALTY ON GUANO. 


The Minister for Lands recently received 
an application from Messrs. Broadhurst, 
M‘Neil, and Co., who are associated with 
the guano trade, asking that the Govern- 
ment should remove the royalty on guano 
exported to the eastern States to the extent 
of 10s per ton on live and 8s. 6d. per ton 
on dead. They maintain that, now that the 
States are federated, the embargo should be 
abolished. The Government was asked to 
consider the application, and the decision 
that was arrived at was that, as the amounts 
levied were not. regarded in the light of an 
export tax, bat simply a royalty for the 
removal of certain matter from Crown lands, 
it was not possible to accede to their request, 
—P.M. Herald, March 15. 
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THE CHAIRMAN OF THE INDIAN TEA 
ASSOCIATION ON THE PROPOSED 
TEA CKHSS. 


(To the Editor of ‘ Planting Oninion.”) 


DEAR S1R,--I notice that in your issue of 9th 
March you perpetuated an error made in report- 
ing by a Caleutta Daily paper; and in doing so 
you not only put into Mr. Topping’s mouth what 
1 said, but you make me out an opponent in con- 
junction with Sir Patrick Playfair of the pro- 
posed tea cess. Instead of ‘‘Mr. H S$ Ashton 
and Sir Patrick Playfair have spoken,” you should 
read ‘*Mr. H S Ashton said Sir Patrick Playfair 
has spoken” and so on. 

Inasmuch as I have, just been elected Chairman 
of thel T A, it is perhaps advisable that it should 
be clearly understood that I strongly approve of 
the proposed cess. The proposal has been made 
as an alternative to the present method of 
obtaining voluntary subseriptlons for advertising 
purposes, which for seven years has resulted in 
an annual collection of about a lakh. In 1893 
this sum might be considered respectable, but I 
think I am justified in saying that the failure 
to increase subscriptions as the output of tea 
has increased damns the voluntary system as 
inefficient, and justifies a resort to other methods 
if new markets are to be thoroughly exploited by 
Indian tea, Of course there are proprietors who 
deny the value of advertisement by other than 
private enterprise, and their influence may be 
sufficient to block the way, but it is also quite 
certain that there area number who are willing 
to share the cost of exploiting new markets, 
and who do not now subscribe, if provision is 
made to protect them against subscribing more 
than their shares. The cess will meet their views, 
whilst I think if must be pretty obvious that 
those who have for years been doing more 
than their share will get tired of the present 
system, because, if for no other reason, ‘‘it is so 
difficult to tax and please” and there is just as 
little pleasure in the process whether you impose 
the tax yourself or not. 

There appears to be another body of people in- 
terested who approve of all the exploiting that 
can be done, and who suggest far more ex- 
pensive schemes than any yet attempted. At 
the same time they deprecate the intervention 
of Government, who, they seem to fear, would 
keep the tax on when the object for which it 
was imposed ceased to exist or, in other words, 
would divert, at some time or other, to their own 
uses, funds specially here marked. In view of 
the proved efficacy of the Ceylon system and in 
view of the practical failure of the Indian volun- 
tary system, I would ask such people whether it 
is worth while opposing the tax because they hold 
the theory that the Government of India is shame- 
less, for that is what their argument amounts 
to. Sir Patrick Playfair’s suggestion is to dis- 
tribute over 5 million lb. of tea (3 per cent of the 
crop) this year in India, and he thinks the 
cost of administration may be covered by 
sales, but not any part of the value of the 
tea. J thoroughly approve of something of 
the kind being done, but after seven years’ experi- 
ence on the I.T.A. Committee, during which the 
difficulty of obtaining money has been in constant 
evidence, and the crippling effects upon all oper- 
ations of the uncertainty as to funds voluntarily 
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subscribed, I would rather see the Committee, 
which will shortly be formed to exploit India, 
commence operations with a solid fund behind 
it such as the proposed cess would bring in. The 
industry has never risen beyond a lakh a year 
by voluntary effort. If yon value the 5 million |b 
cf tea above referred to (the cost of which it is 
thought will not be recovered) at -/1/- a lb, it 
will cost the industry over 3 lakhs, at -/2;- over 
6 lakhs and it is at least fair to infer that it 
will be difficult to get such a subscription re- 
sponded to after past experience. The Committee 
having to find ways and means will undoubtedly 
be greatly handicapped and any scheme they may 
decide to adopt will consequently be delayed to 
the detriment of practical work. 

To those who believe in advertisement and yet 
hesitate to support the cess, I suggest the above 
points. H. 8. ASHTON. 

——— 


PLANTING AND LIFE IN DOMINICA. 


[We feel indebted tothe gentleman who sends 
us the following correspondence for-publicatiou. 
Transferred to our Tropical Agricultwrist, it 
will aways be available and usetul for reference. 
—Ep. 7'.A.] 


Government House, Dominica, 31st Dec., 1900. 


DeEaR Sir,—I must ‘apologise for my delay in 
answering your letter of 16th October last. 

I have much pleasure in forwarding you here- 
with a series of answers to a number of questions 
that have been addressed to me by varions corre- 
spondents on the subject of planting in Dominica. 
I hope these notes will give you some of the in- 
formation that you require. 

I may add that, as the distances are not long 
in Dominica, Crown land can be purchased for 
10s an acre, payable by instalment. There are 
one or two partly developed estates for sale, but 
a large price is being asked. Several English- 
men have come ont during the last few weeks, 
and are taking up Crown land. The first comers 
will naturally get the pick of the land that is 
being opened up by the new roads. 

Dominica has never suffered very severely from 
a hurricane, and the effects of a West Indian 
storm are frequently exaggerated for various 
reasons. ; 

Mr. Gordon Fowler, an ex-Ceylon planter, who 
started a coffee estate here about three years ago, 
is so satisfied “with 
creased his holding, during the last year, from 
300 to 1,100 acres. His coffee is maguificent, and 
there is a complete absence of blight,—I remain, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, 


H HESKETH BELL, Administrator. 


W. Hardy, Esq., Gillardstown, Wattegama, 
Ceylon. 


NOTES ON DOMINICA FOR INTENDING 
PLANTERS. 


1, BEst RourE From HnGLAND.—By Royal Mail 
from Southampton. Leaves every fortnight. Fare £25 
single, £40 return, Voyage lasts 13 days. Can also 
go by Scrutton’s line cheaper, but a good deal longer, 
also via New York. 

2. HorELs AND THEIR CHARGES:—There is one Hotel 
in the town of Roseau, suitable for bachelors. Terms 
84 a day. 

3. Pxnstonsor Bosrpinc Houses AND THEIR CHARG- 
gs,—Several kept by ladies, very comfortable and 
moderate terms, Miss Pemberton’s and Miss Shew’s 
specially recommended. 


his results that he has in- . 
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4. Houszt Renr.—Vacant houses are at present 
scarce. Rents vary from £30 to £60 a vear. 

5. Cost or Liyine.—A bachelor living on his own 
plantation, of careful habits, need not spend more than 
30s to 403a week on housekeeping. A great many 
spend much less, as they raise their owa poultry, sheep 
pigs, vexetables and fruit. Fish is very cheap and 
plentiful, 

6. Servants’ Waces.—Female Servants 
33 6d to 5s w week. 
usually not boarded. 


iS 


7. Prices of Horses anp Muxes.—Ponies 

from £10 to £20. Mules average £20. Donkeys 3Us. 
8, Horse Hrre.—Six to eight shillingsa day. 
9. Horsk KEEP PER Monta.—F'rom 30s to 40s: 
10. Can Harness anD SADDLERY BE OBTAINED IN 


THE Country ?—They can be obtained locally, but it is 
better to get them from Kugland. 


11. Is THERE ANY SHoo1inG? Ir s9, WHERE AND OF 
WHAT DOES IT consist ?—Pigeons (Ramier) Doves, 
Parrots, Opossum, Agouti and Wild Pig, are fairly 
plentiful, but shooting in Dominicais nou sufficiently 
yood to make it a special object of a visit. A week 
caa however be very pleasantly spent in the forests 
with agun. 


12, WHat is THE BEST RirLE OR GUN FOR THE 
Country ?—An ordinary fowling piece. 


13. CaN AMMUNITION AND SPorRvTING RE&QursiTEs BE 
OBTAINED IN THE COUNTRY, AND WHERE ?—T'hey cannot 
be obtained locally of good quality, but everything can 
be got from Barbadces in a tew days. 

14. Wuatis THz Import Dury on Guns anp CAR- 
TRIDGES, AND WHAT OTHER RESTRICTIONS ARE THEKE IN 
THE Import or GuNs AND DoGs ?—10s a piece. No re- 
strictions on dogs. long-haired ones are not very 
suitable. Fox terriers thrive best. 


15. Is THERE ANY ANGLIN€ ? IF 50 ; WHAT KIND 
AND WHERF, AND WHAT BAITS ARE USED ?—The rivers 
are well stocked with fish, principally mullet. Local 
Grasshoppers make the best bait. 


16. AmUsEMENTs, CLUBs ETc.—The Golf Links 9 
Holes, are very sporting, and are managed by a Club. 
There is also a Tennis & Croquet Club. A Social 
Club House is about to be built. Cricket is also 
played. 


17. ARE THERE GOOD ROADS, AND ARE ANY FIT FOR 
Cycuine ?—Very large works are beiug undertaken on 
the Roads, and bridle paths are being turned into 
Cart Roads. There isa good road round the Island 
with branch tracks leading up the Valleys. The sum 
of £15,000 is now being expended in making a central 
trunk Road, which is intended to open up the very 
fertile lands that lie behind the seaboard. ‘The island 
is rather too mountainous for easy cycling bus, owing 
to the improvement in the roads now being carried 
on, several bicycles have recently been imported. 


18. Is THE CLIMATE HEALTHY, AND WHAT IS THE 
BEST TIME TO VISIT THE CounrRY ?—The climate ia 
very healthy, especially in the mountains. Tem- 

erature rarely excessive. Rainfall varies from 60 
inches to 200 inches per annum, according to locality 
and altitude. No special outfit is needed, ordinary 
English summer ciothing does very well. A Terai 
hat is useful, also strong leather boots. Ail ordin- 
ary articles can be purchased locally at moderate 
prices. The best season to visit the Island is from 
November to May ; but anyone intending to take up 
and plant Crown lands, that are covered with forest 
growth, should commence operations early in the 
year, so as to get a good “burn” during dry 
weather. 

19. Amount oF CAPITAL NECESSARY.—An intending 
planter should not be supplied with less than £1000. 
With this Capital he might purchase a block of 
800 or 400 acres of Crown lands. He might clear 
and plant 20 or 25 acres the first year, and ten 
additional each succeeding year. A cottage suitable 
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for a bachelor could be built locally, by using native 
timber and shingles, for something under £75. 
Sufficient furniture could be purchased for £25, 
After the first year, the planter ought to begin to 
make some money out of ‘catch-crops,” such as 
early vegetables, bananas, tobacco etc. Pineapples 
yield a crop after 20 months, and their cultivation 
gives large profits. Vanilla and coffee bear in three 
years. Limes and oranges give good crops ai four 
years. An acre in cocoa, five years old, ought to 
yield from six to nine cwt. of beans per annum, 
and the price, during the last 20 years, has averaged 
over 60s a cwt. Trinidad cocoa fetches over 903 a 
cwt.. and there is no reason’ why the Dominica 
product. if properly cared, should not be equally 
valuable. Nutmegs are of slow growth, but the 
value of their yield is very high. The cultivation 
of ramie-grass has lately been commenced in Do- 
minica, and promises much success. There are vast 
areas particularly snited to rubber, and the “‘ Casti- 
loa” is found to thrive admirably. In fact, the 
most eminentauthorities on tropical agriculture have 
given the opinion that owing to its diversity of 
soil, rainfall and altitude Dominica offers remark- 
able edvantages for the profitable culture of almost 
every sub-tropical product. There are good ship- 
ping facilities to the markets of America and the 
United Kingdom, and an increasing demand for all 
its products. 


20. SuprLy or Leour.—The local supply is_ pro- 
vided by the coloured inhabitants of the Island, and 
is fairly abundant. The field hands require to be 
dealt with tactfully. There is a considerable influx 
of labourers from the Sugar Islands further north, 
and in 1899 these immigrants numbered over 1,700. 
In the event of very large demands arising for an 
inerease of labourers, it is probable that coolies would 
be imported from India. 

21. Dancer FRom Hurricanes ?—Dominicahas been 
remarkably free from hurricanes for very many years. 
The last severe storm occurred in 1883, but did com- 
paratively little damage. The very accidented con- 
figuration of the island would probably prevent any 
wholesale destruction of growing crops, and there is 
really very little danger to be apprehended from 
hurricanes in Dominica. 

92. InsEct Pusts?—The island is very free from 
noxious insects. Lime trees in some localities are 
troubled by a borer, but the damage done is, so far, 
not serious. Great care is taken, to guard against the 
importation of plant diseases from abroad, There are 
no venomous snakes and mosquito curtains are rarely 
used in the country districts. 


23. Crown Lanps vy. Onp Suearn EHsrares ?—The 
whole of the coast lands, right round he island, 
are occupied by old estates which, for the most part, 
once produced sugar but are now planted with cacao, 
limes and fruit, Very few of them are for sale, and 
it is a significant fact that itis almost impossible to 
buy, for a reasonable figure, a plantation that is 
already yieldi.g a large crop of either cacao, limes 
or fruit. The returns from these products are too 
valuable to be parted with save under force of cir- 
cumstances. The Crown lands comprise about 120,000 
acres, and occupy the whole of the centre of the 
island. They are undulating, well-watered, and 
covered with a magnificent forest growth. The soil, 
in most places, is remarkably fertile, and no fertilisers 
would be necessary for many years. In these virgin 
lands there are practically no weeds, and the con- 
tinual tillage required on old plantations would be 
largely avoided. 


The felling, clearing and burning of the forests is 
usually done by native contractors, and it hasbeen 
estimated that the clearing, draining and planting 
of an acre of virgin land costs in the first year, 
between £4 and £5. 


The “Imperial Road” which is now being con- 
firacted through a large section of Crown lands, 
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opens up two large ‘‘spheres” of soil, and will soon 
render available some 30,000 acres. In one locality 
the land varies in altitude from 3,500 feetio 1 000; 
and this tract is principally suited to the cultiva- 
tion of high-grade coffee, nutmegs, oranges, rubber 
and early English vegetables; cacao, limes, vanilla 
and pine-apples are believed to be better adapted 
to lands varying from 500 to 1,000 feet, and the 
best conditions are to be found in the Layou Valley. 


24, INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE ?—The Curator of 
the Botanic Station and the Agricultural Instrnctor 
are always ready to afford all assistance in their 
power, but it snould be clearly understood that the 
Government will assume no responsibility for the 
success or Otherwise of any settler. An intending 
planter should carefully follow the work that is 
being carried on in the sample cultivations at the 
Botanic Garden, and he would gain much valuable 
information. The planters in Dominica are very 
friendly and hospitable, and any new-comer with 
proper recommendations would be welcomed and 
assisted by them. It would be advisable for any 
inexperienced person not to decide upon the pur- 
chase of land until he shall have stayed some weeks 
in the Island. He willthen be in a position to judge 
for himself of the merits and prospects of various 
cultivations, and be able to decide upon the nature 
and locality of the soil which would best suit his 
purpose. The return fare to Dominica is only £40, 
and_a month’s expenses in the Island could easily 
be restricted to £20. For an outlay of £60, a single 
man could most pleasantly spend a couple of months 
in making a voyage to Dominica and _ back, and 
there is every reason to beiieve that, having once 
seen that very beautiful and promising Island, he 
will develop a strong desire to identify himself with 
its progressive fortunes. 


For further information concerning Dominica, see 
** Report on the Agricultural capabilities of Dominica,” 
by C O Naftel late Inspector of Estates in Ceylon. 
This pamphlet is published by Messrs, Hyre and 
Spottiswoode, Hast Harding Street, Fleet Street, and 
costs 94d. It contains a good map of the Island 
and a large amount of valuable information con- 
cerning the cultivation of various products that are 
suited to Dominica, 


EE 
NEW AND OLD PRODUCTS. 


So far as the Directory estate results ha‘ 
been worked out, the TaNeRt striking Oe 
to our mind, is the great extension of the 
planting of coconut palms in the old coffee 
and young tea districts below a certain 
elevation. The Dumbara, Matale and Gam- 
pola Valleys have *long been known to 
grow excellent coconuts ; and still greater 
success should be anticipated Jower down 
where soil and climate are suitable. So it 
is no wonder that the Kelani Valley planters 
and their brethren in adjacent districts, North 
and South, have selected the coco-palm as a 
second string to their bow, after tea. But we 
are disappointed to find that so little has been 
done with the pepper vine, in the districts 
par excellence, best adapted for its growth- 
We cannot at all see why we should not devel- 
ope ah annual export of first-class pepper, 
equal to the quantity the Dutch shipped from 
Ceylon some 150 years ago and which was 
then nearly all produced by the Sirhalese of 
the Kegalla, Avisawela, Hanwela and Matara 
districts. A bounty, a medal and ‘order of 
merit ” should go to the first Sinhalese land- 
owner bringing five cwt. of good pepper fo 
export from Colombo, 
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CLOSING OF THE AGRICULTUEAL 
SCHOOL: 
MR. C, DRIEBERG. 


The fate of the Agricultural 
like that of the ‘‘ Alfred Model Farm,” 
-shews the folly of trying to .achieve 
agricultural improvements among the natives 
of Ceylon save through the medium of the 
revenue officers and their headmen, the 
latter being specially influenced to spend 
themselves and be spent by the prospect 
of “honours.” That is the talisman that 
always works wonders among the most apa- 
thetic of Orientals and we cannot see why 
it should not be more fully utilised. Why 
should the Governor not introduce a native 


School, 


**Order of Merit” to be bestowed, with- 
out reference to caste, creed or position, 
on all natives who lead the way with 


** new products,” or other improvements, — 
who make two blades of grass to grow 
where only one grew hefore? Let the re- 
commendation still come through the 
revenue (and judicial) officers of the Ser- 
vice, but let. the badge and medal be 
given with due ceremony at an annual Durbar; 
and we feel sure there will soon be stirred 
upa spirit of emulation such as we haye not 
seen among the rural Sinhalese for a long 
time past. 

But if the Agricultural School is to be 
pronounced a failure, and to be relegated 
into forgetfulness, we feel quite sure this is 
in no way due to any want of adequacy on 
the part of the highly-trained, _accom- 
plished and zealous Principal. Mr. C. 

rieberg has always proved himself a most 
useful Public Officer. Heis‘‘ a handy man” 
only second to Mr. Hllis. What would 
the Society of Arts, or this or that Hxhibi- 
tion do without Mr. Drieberg ? while, as 
Agricultural Principal, he was never pro- 
perly backed nor got fair play. We earn- 
estly trust he will have more liberty in his 
new vocation as Agricultural-Inspector, and 
that his very useful ‘** Agricultural Maga- 
zine”? may continue tothe benefit of Agi- 
cultural teachers, intelligent natives, and 
even Huropeans all over the island. 


eo 


THE PROPOSED ZOO FOR COLOMBO. 


SOME USEFUL INFORMATION FROM THI 


MYSORE GARDENS. 
(Communicated. j 

We have noted with pleasure the proposed 
scheme for a Zoological Gardens for Colombo. 
It is a wonder that a city and port of such 
importance, the very playground ofall sight- 
seers to the East, and one so easily acces- 
sible by steamer to all parts from the globe, 
should so long have been without one. 

A few days ago a letter reached us from 
the enthusiastic practical collector of wild 
animals, who has been tor some time in charge 
of the Zoological Gardens 

IN THE NATIVE STATE 
ome of his remarks are exceedingly 
interesting, those especially referring to 
the hatching of ostriches, in which he has 
succeeded very well, being the first person 


OF MYSORE 
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in South India who hasso succeeded. The 
young birds we have ourselves seen, and they 
are very fine, healthy specimens, although 
bornin captivity. Mr. Hughes, the Manager, 
at first attempted to rear them by means of 
an incubator, and the young ones were so 
hatched, but proved weakly and died when 
a few weeks old. The incubator used pas 
one by Messrs. Hearson& Co., Regeut-st., Lon- 
don. It was a No. 35 machine and would 
hatch from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty poultry or pheasants’ eggs, and was large 
enough to hatch ten ostrich eggs. 
THE INCUBATOR 

was however uot made for a _ tropical 
climate, and, although for one _ sea- 
son, when quite new, it acted well, it after- 
wards warped and cracked owing to the heat, 
Had it been made of teakwood, instead of 
pine or dealwood, it would probably have 
better stood the test, and satisfactory re- 
sults would have been obtained. 

The working of the machine is very simple. 
With each machine illustrations are supplied 
and also two thermometers, one of which 
is a long one for use in the tank, while the 
other is a small clinical thermometer to test 
the temperature of the drawer in which the 
eggs are placed. 

To save time, warm water may be poured 
into the tank, and the temperature brought 
up to 76 degrees. The best oilshould be used 
for the lamp, as the cheap and heavy oils 
smoke too much and clog the tube through 
which the hot air passes. 

When the temperature reaches 96 the 
capsule inside the drawer expands and allows 
the hot air to pass directly upwards instead 
of passing through the tube: as soon as the 
temperature in the drawer falls below 96 
degrees, the damper lowers and the air passes 
through the tube thereby keeping the 
machine working automatically. Where is a 
screw on the top which can he screwed up 
or down according to the temperature re- 
quired, so regulating it exactly. 

Thesame temperature will do for all kinds 
of eggs except the ostrich, and the number 
ot dave varies according to the subjoined 
table. 


Days. At a temperature of 
degrees. 
Ostrich eggs 42 102 to 104 
Fowl eggs 21 100 
Duck eggs 28 100 
Turkey eggs 28 100 
Pheasant eggs 23 100 


Messrs. Hearson & Company supply books 
at 1/0, which give full information. 
Nevertheless, 
BIRDS NATURALLY HATCHED ARE MUCH 
MORE HEALTHY.: 
About February, ostriches may begin to 


lay, and the _ birds shculd then be 
carefully watched. If the mother-bird be 
seen to dig a hole, she _ will prob- 


ably lay an egg there in a day or two. 
If so, the space should be enclosed with mats, 
so that she may be quiet and screened 
from the view of visitors or passers by. 
No bird likes to be watched or disturbed at 
the laying season. If the mother-bird has 
selected an unsuitable spot, and if a better 


eres, 


. 
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one is athand, the egg should be carefully 
removed from the spot where it was 
laid, and put into the enclosed’ space 
which has been provided. In this case 
the old nest should be destroyed 
by placing thorny bushes or. any 
other obstacle in any unsuitable spot, as often 
ag she choses such. If the bird appear shy 
of taking to the enclosed place to which the 
eges have been removed, it is a good plan 
to place her food inside the enclosure for a 
few days, and she will wonderfully quickly 
take to the eggs and settle down. If not 
now disturbed she will hatch successfully, as 
has been the case in Mysore. The ostrich 
lays eggs at intervals of four days; «nd the 
three young ones naturally hatched in My- 
sore were born on the llth, 13th and 16th 
of August 1899. 


One of the three died by being trodden on 
by the parent-bird when it was only the size 
of a young turkey. This was owing to a 
stampede of the larger birds which had been 
frightened. The other two young ones are 
now 19 months old, and are, although hatched 
in captivity, far finer and healthier birds than 
the parents. The original pair were got from 
Magersfontein, Cape Colony, South Africa, 
when full grown, and their price, including 
shipping, was R1,400 the pair. 

THIS SUCCHSS IN BREEDING 


appears to be unique and has not been accom- 
plished in the Zoo at Calcutta nor in any other 
Indian gardens. The enterprising Superinten- 
dent at Mysore hopes to form acompany and 
thinks there is not the least doubt that Mysore 
will be the future farm, as it is the best 
climate for these birds. Why not also Ceylon ? 
Tne breeding of these birds would probably 
become a source of revenue to any state, 
What about the climate of Haputale? And, 
Mr. Hditor, why not utilise the Boers as 
ostrich farmers? Mr. Hughes writes: ‘*‘In 
starting a farm as a paying concern there 
should be one male bird to four females 
which should then produce sixty birds a year.” 
His information is valuable because it is not 
theoretical but practical, and has ail been 
put to the proof. [Photographs of the young 
ostriches taken at the age of eight months can 
be seen at Observer office till the end of April ; 
also photographs of other animals reared in 
the gardens at Mysore.] 


Referring to the Calcutta Zoo, Mr. Hughes 
writes : ‘‘‘The buildings at the Calcutta Zoo 
were created at great cost butsome of them 
are not built in a proper situation ; there- 
fore the animals do not thrive or live 
long. In gardens where records are kept of 
the longevity of the animals in capti- 
vity, great care must be exercised in the 
choice of building sites, which should be 
selected by practical collectors who know 
the habits of the animals. I have collected 
thousands of animals for Mr. Carl Hagen- 
beck, and know the Islands all over the globe 
where the rarest animals can be obtained.” 


THE MYSORE ZOO GARDEN 


though small is of considerable interest, and 
it has just been taken over by the state, 
Up till recently it was a private concern. 
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In one part of the grounds one comes to 
a double railed enclosure forty feet in length 
by twenty feet in height. Jnside the inner 
compartment is a large stone cage, two stones 
high; not dark and solid, but with an archway 
on each of the four sides and covered with 
creepers bush. At first sight all is silent and 
empty apparently, but as one approaches 
there is a strange blowing and_ breathing 
like that of angry cats; and looking up one 
sees a magnificent huddled mass of barred 
fur, and out of this glare eight fierce eyes. 
These are a family of four splendid tigers 
which were caught in the jungles within a 
few miles of Mysore, in October 1899, by 
Commissioner H Mathia of Mysore. They 
were caught by order of the Maharani 
Regent in Nepal and were then driven into 
trap cages. The family consisted of father, 
mother and two nearly full grown cubs. It 
was at first intended to separate them at 
once, but the tender heart of Her Highness 
was so touched by the affection they showed 
for one another that for a full year she kept 
the four at Mysore; and only a short time 
before the death of Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria, a pair of them, male and female, 
and exquisitely marked, were presented to 
her by the Maharani Regent. The 
male of this pair (now in the London 
Zoo) measures 9ft. 3 inches to the top of 
crown: but from the nose to the tail it 
measures 10 ft. 2 inches. 


Her Highness took great interest in this 
FAMILY OF TIGERS 


And allowed them daily asmuch raw meat 
as they could eat. YVhe amount allowed 
to each tiger daily was 16 seers which equals 


321b. English weight. The cubs generally 
lay piled upon their fathers and mothers, 


embracing them with their paws, just as 
human children twine round and_ fondle 
their parents. 

Referring to the size of the tiger-cage, as 
herein specified, Mr. Hughes remarks that 
that size does not give adequate accommoda- 
tion, and quaintly adds, ‘* All the Mysore 
cages are built according to the purse, not 
according to the comfort of the animals, and 
I feel for them very much.” 

The various kinds of leopards are always 
interesting to watch. There is the restless 
black panther, almost the fiercest of all the 
wild animals, which will tackle an animal 
four times its size. It is never still a moment, 
but always sidling round its cage, lashing 
with its long tail, regarding all who ap- 
proach with fierce furtive eyes, and ready to 
spring with a snarl anda furious bite at any 
unwary hand stretched too near. The Maha- 
rajah’s hunting leopards, with broad leathern 
collars round their necks, come next. They 
are useful in hunting large game, and have 
this peculiarity that they will only strike 
once at their quarry. However, that ‘‘ once” 
seldom fails to be effectual. 

We trust that the Colombo Zoo will before 
long be an accomplished fact and that the 
scheme will receive generous support from 
the Government, 


S, H, H, AMYAS, 
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CLARK’S BOOK ON ‘SPORT IN 


CEYLON.” 
(By ‘*Uld Colonist.”) 


What a very exceilent little book Clark’s 
“Sport in Ceylon” is! Nothing I have ever 
before read on sport has so fascinated ine 
—and I have often read all that Baker, 
Forbes and ‘'ennent have said on the subject. 
Clark has got hold of an admirable literary 
style, which would adorn any subject, and 
which he wields with much discretion. No 
sporting slang there: no bombastic boasting, 
and no butchery. His work, indeed, shows 
him to be more of a naturalist than a so- 
called sportsman. I wish, however, { had 
got bold of such a work 40 years ago; it 
would have added much to the enjoyment 
of my life in Ceylon and I rather envy the 
lot of the young novice who now takes up 
such a safe and pleasant guide. 

My only doubt is as to whether ‘Sport ” 
gives a sufficient indication of the value of 
the book. ‘he title has so degenerated that 
one is apt to fight shy of the drivel under 
such a heading in the Daily Press. 

In my youthful days, my own_ notions 
of Sport were such as might have been in- 
spired by Goldy’s ‘‘tuneless pipe” and even 
now 

‘* The gay grandsire, skilled in gestic lore, 

Can frisk beneath the burden of three-score. ”’ 
I too have had my elephant hunt in my day, 
though I never caved to tell the tale! Stand- 
ing one day in the end of my verandah at 
Everton, I saw, right opposite, a huge ele- 
phant on the top of the Cabaragala cliff, 
which rises perpendicularly to a height of 500 
to 600 feet. } 

The monster stood coolly wagging his trunk 
to and fro as he surveyed with evident in- 
terest the busy valley below. “Iwas a grand 
sight, enough to arouse the most dormant of 
sporting spirits. 2 ( 

I had an English rifle which I shouldered 
with an air ef ‘*who says Im afraid?” 

It took me some hours to climb up through 
the forest, and when I did reach the 1ock—no 
elephant was there, but the fresh droppings 
showed where he had stood. On the whole 
rather relieved that my pluck was not put 
to the test, 
Rakwana, and then prepared to descend. 
Scarcely, however, had I moved from the 
spot, when I heard a muffled tread and 
crashing of branches, and sure as [m a 
living sinner a herd of elephants passed 
within easy touch of me! _ 1 stood quietly 
at the back of a tree within a few yards of 
the edge of the precipice, my heart dunting 
audibly till I saw the last of the herd move 
off towards Kukulu Korle ! 

f escaped unscathed, but had I read such a 
book as *‘ Sport in the Lowcountry of Ceylon” 
I would have known better how to go about 
the business. I should certainly recommend 
every young man going out to Ceyion, 
whether as visitor or planter, sportsman or 
naturalist, to read this handy and eminently 
useful little book. ; 

Mr. C., I think, rather underestimates the 
extent of forest in the Central Province 
and,as to being lost in the jungle, I wonder he 


I took a leisurely look at old ° 
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does not recommend following the first trickle 
of water—which has been iny invariable 
rule when everything else failed and by doing 
so one cannot go very far amiss, in an 
Island like Ceylon. 

Lath Sie ea 
THE SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION FROM 

PERADENIYA TO OUR RUBBER- * 
GROWING DISTRICTS. 

Mr. Herbert Wright, Scientific Assistant 
at Peraaeniya, whom we stated in our issue 
of 16th uit. to bave started on an import- 
ant tour in the Western and Sabaragamuwa 
Provinces, has now returned. ‘Though re- 
luctant to give details of his mission until 
he deals with it officially, we have elicited 
from Mr. Wright that he has obtained im- 
portant results in connection with the yield 
of milk in the indigenous Palaquium trees 
known by the Sinhalese names of ‘ Kiri- 
hembeliya” and ‘‘ Mol-pedda.” The Malayan 
species of Palaquium have hitherto been the 
source of the different sorts of guttapercha ; 
but these are now becoming extinct, owing 
to the wasteful method of cutting down 
the trees for the purpose of collecting the 
latex. The affinity of the Ceylon fiora 
to that of the Malayan has _ sug- 
gested that’ our species of Palaquium 
might also yield gutta of a marketable 
value, a supposition which now seenis justi- 
fied. From the copious material for detailed 
and microscopic investigation, which we 
gather that Mr. Wright has brought back with 
him, it appears, that there are at least 
two species of this tree in Ceylon which 
are deserving of attention from an eco- 
nomic point of view. These have been found 
to yield, in point of quantity, even a greater 
amount of milk than most Para rubber 
trees in Ceylon. Most itnportant of all, how- 
ever, is the fact that Mr. Wright has found, 
by a certain method of tapping, that these 
yield the latex freely without being felled, 
which not only saves labour, but also the 


trees, an obvious advantage over the Mala- 


yan method. 

Asked as to the nature of the soil in 
which the trees are found in their natural 
state, ‘“‘practically nothing but wet sand,” 
isthe reply. Their slow rate of growth, we are 
informed, however, is against their becoming 
an adjunct to planting products. Many other 
species of the tamily Sapotace are character- 
ised by the presence of milk, though but few 
are as yet of commercial importance. A spe- 
cies of Mimusops in the West Indies furnishes 
what is known as ‘‘ Gum balata.” 

pavers nmmeetio QO EEA 
-TEA PLANTING IN CAROLINA, 
U. STATES. 


The American Review of Reviews for March 
has an illustrated article by ‘‘ Leonora Beck 
Ellis” on American Tea-Gardens, Actual and 
Possible. Most of the illustrations are 
familiar having done service in some of Dr. 
Shephard’s pamphlets before now. Of course, 
the paper has to do with Pinehurst ; but we 
learn that, so far back as 1804, a French 
botanist, Michayx, planted the first tea busheg 
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in Carolina, of course as ornamental oriental 
garden plants. The Agricultural Department 
first tried tea culture in 1881; but the ex- 
periment was abandoned in 1883. We our- 
selves saw a very fine tea bush in 
the Garden of the Agricultural e- 
partment, at Washington, in 1884. — 
Then we learn from the Review how Dr. 
Shephard took up the cultivation; but no 
mention is made of the part played by an 
old Ceylon planter—Mr. He ry Cottam -who, 
in the course of his multitudinous wander- 
ings, tound his way to Pinehurst, and we 
believe helped Dr. Shephard in some of his 
early operations and led him to order the 
Tropical Agriculturist. To show that there 
isan idea of Dr. Shephard’s 6) to 70 acres prov- 
ing the beginning of a great industry, we 
quote as follows :— 

“If America were now raising her own ‘ea, from 13 
to 15 million dollars per annum would be kepo 
inthis country that under present conditions goes 
from us into foreiga coffers. The sum is modest 
when compared with those represented by the great 
staples of America--wheat, meat, and cotton. But 
it is quite large enough for us eagerly to desire to 
keep it at home, especially when we reflest that if 
kept here it would go to support the tillers of the 
soil in the agricultural South. Over half of these 
soug millions of good American money we now 
send to John Chinaman, who raises 49,678,577 
pounds of tea out of our average yearly consumption 
of 92,782,175 pounds. Would not this money 
make better count for civilisation in building up 
the homes of our poor white and black toilers ? In 
regard to our supplying other markets than the 
American, we shall at present. venture nothing 
turther than the statement that it is by no means 
out of the range of possibilities for us ultimately te 
reach and claim our share also in them. At this 
a laugh may go around; for it cannot be denied 
that one successful tea-garden in all this great 
country seems a fragile base to build great expecta- 
tions upon. But hark back to the handful of 
Smyrna cotton seedsown in a Virginia gardenjin the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century and carried 
thence, after many unsuccessful generations of the 
weed, to the Carolina and Georgia plantations, 
which seemed to have no need of the insignificant 
new plant, as their tillers were finding ready wealth 
in tobaceo, rice, indigo and the silk mulberry. At 
the end of one hundred and flfty years’ from that 
first planting of cotton, its harvests were still only 
slight gleanings from odd corner patches, a purely 
domestic crop, and by no means a general one. Yet 
today, acentary anda quarter later, undertake to 
eliminate this weed from the agricultural resources 
of the South-Atlantic and sister States, and what 
a transformation must be wronght in the farmiug 
life of the section which produces three-fourths of 
the world’s annual cotton crop—what an upheaval, 
indeed, in the commerce of the world ?” 

But practical men must be satisfied there is 
not much in the Pinehurst experiment so 
far as wide extension goes, when they read 
the conclusion of the article before us :— 
‘* The question of labor has been dealt with quite 
as skilfully as the natural problems of heat and 
moisture; and while it still costs something like 
eight times as much to have a pound of tea 
picked in South Carolina as the same service would 
demand in Asia, yet much of this comparative loss 
has already been balanced—and much more it is 
hoped will soon be balanced— by greater produe- 
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tiveness in the field, by the substitution of machin- 
ery for hand labor in tie factory, and by the 
manufacture of variaties of teas which, from in- 
herent chemical causes, cannot be brought from 
the Orient, 


‘* We may notdwell now upon other points, in- 
teresting as they are. The practical results of these 
ten trial years are before us, and tea enlture on a 
business basisis an actuality iu the United States. 
Already rivals of the Pinehurst gardens are being 
inaugurated in a quiet way—one in Louisiana— 
another in South Carolina, a third at the Georgia 
experimeat station. Or. Shephard writes, under 
recent date, that he has this year isereased his tea 
acreage, outside of the hedges in his park, from 60 
acres to 75, and that the crop of 1900 is decidedly 
larger than in any previous year. Nor did he raise 
the price of his teas when the Eastern varieties 
recently went up, a fluctuation due rather more to 
the short erop in Japan than to the Chinese en- 
tanglement. 


“* Desiring to p>pulariz2 the American product, 
De. Shephard is holding his prices just where a 
cirefal calculation ef expenses shows he ean afford 
to fix them. fis actual cost of production and 
preparatioa for maurkel is nuw 274 ceuts per pound. 
tle hopes to relace this shortly to 14 cents’ At 
present, the retail price of the ‘Standard Pine- 
harst Black Tea’ is $L per pound. Tue margin 
between these figures of cost aud selling price must, 
of course, be shired with the vatious middlemen 
who form the chain from producer to consumer, 
buteven after the division a fair portion is left to 
the tea gardener, The wholesale selling-price, at a 
conservative estimate, will average up to 50 cents a 
pound, allowing the producers a profit of 225 cents 
per pound, even at the present high cost of pro- 
duction. 


‘* Dr. Shephard’s ‘ Rose Garden’ of Assam-Hy- 
brics may be taken as a fair illustration of the pos- 
sibilities in this new industry of our section. The 
Rose Garden isa little less than an acre in extent, 
and was set out in 1890 with nearly 1,000 plants. 
In 1892 it yielded 56 pounds of green leaves. 
Nearly doubling its yield every year since 1893, 
except in 1897, a year of prolonge:t autumnal drouth, 
it closely approximated 1,200 pounds in 1898, an 
amount of green leaf which affords about 300 pounds 
of the Staadard Black. Here, then, was a profit 
in 1898 of nearly $70 to less than an acre. The 
present year the productivity is much increased, 
while the price remains the same. It should be 
noted in this connection that the most profitable 
crops inJapanare gathered from plants two huadred 
years old. 

‘* Again, if the plants in the ‘ Rose Garden’ were 
placed at shorter distances apart, as is the rule in 
the Orient and‘now at Pinehurst, the yield would 
be proportionately greater each year. But make 
the most conservative estimate and say 400 pounds 
cured to the acre, at a profit of only ten cents per 
pound. Yet, is $40 an acre clear protit regarded 
as bad farming in this section? We merely hint 
atthe possibilities of expansion when we add that 
on many estates in Ceylon and India more thaa 
1,000 pounds to the acre is the annual harvest, and 
that the highest product per bush in those cor» 1.es 
has already been reached at Pinehurst. Pus oa 
has been a ready seller at Sl per pound, and .ue 
demandfor it, stimulated by a growing acquaint- 
ance with its purity anl its delicate and pleasing 
flavor, is increasing, so dealers testify, more rapidly 
than the Pinehurst gardens can expand. The lesson 


é 
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is left with the progressive horticulturists and 
farmers of the South.” 

So long as South Carolinians are ready to 
pay a dollar (4s 6d) a pound for a novelty, 
good and well; but they must soon know 
that quite as good Ceylon or Indian tea 
can be supplied on the spot, duty pid, for 
95 a lb. or at most 2s 6d, leaving a fair 
profit to dealers. And that being the case 
it is impossible to treat Dr. Shephard’s as 
other than an interesting amateur expert- 
ment, worthy of support for the employ- 
ment it gives to coloured children, but by no 
means able to compete, in a commercial point 
of view, with tea-growing in the orient. 

Ih e 


THE DECAY OF COPSE CULTURE. 


Not the least hard-hit branch of the farmer’s 
industry is the cultivation of the copse-wood that 
formsa conspicuous feature in the landscape of many 
of the Southern counties. Consisting of hazel, ash, 
alder, and other saplings clustering thickly from a 
close-cropped stump, the wood of these copses 
furnished till late years a considerablerevenue. The 
trimming was done on the spot during the cut- 
ting of the copses, which were then left to them- 
selves for a term of years till they had grown 
again; and the trimmed sticks were largely 
used to supply the wooden bands which formed 
the binding of the small rough casks in which 
sugar and other foreign produce was distributed 
about the country. Now, however, merchants 
have largely ceased to import _their sugar in 
quantities too bulky for retail distribution ; and 
with this improvement the need for repacking 
into smaller receptacles has disappeared, and 
with it one of the chief markets for the copse- 
wood, Add to this the increasing rarity of 
Jabourers skilled in trimming it, and the fact 
that, though this operation only comes once in 
several years, it isa lengthy and expensive bust- 
ness, and we have the reasons why at the present 
day the copses are being left more and more to run 
wild, and their produce used when eventually cut 
down chiefly as pea-sticks and firewood, which 
is all it is often fit for. if not cut at the right 
period.— Globe, March 16. 
— 


LARGEST TROUT IN CAPE WATERS, 
Some few years ago Messrs Halse Bros. obtained, 


through the late Mr J'D Ellis, a number of trout. 


fry taken from the Hatcheries, ‘Pirie Forest. 
These were carefully placed in a magnificent dam— 
one of several on the estate—and for some time 
nothing was heard of the result of the experiment. 
Suddenly the hearts of Messrs Halse Bros. 
and three enthnsiastic gentlemen in King were 
gladdened by the capture of threeryear-old trout, 
weighing respectively 7$lb, 831b, and Slb. 202. 
Now, again, ‘“‘ Carnarvon” has topped the record. 
On the 20th instant a magnificent trout (four- 
year-old) was caught in the dam, weighing 14lb. 
vefore cleaning, and a trifle over 12\b. after, the 
Jength being 3lin. Of this Messrs Jakins Bros. 
have turned out a splendid photograph.—Natal 
Mercury, March 16. 
BS 
TEA BROKERS’ CIRCULARS AND 
OTHERS. 

I notice your contemporary is exercised over the 
diversity of opinion shown in the various tea circulars, 
This is surely rather a naive way of looking at things, 
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Those who write the circulars are men of flesh and 
blood like the rest of us and their views are tinged not 
onl, by their dispositions, which may be either optimis- 
tic or pessimistic, but also by their interests. It may not 
be generally known in Ceylon that many of the selling 
brokers have ‘‘buying-over”’ departments, Far be it 
from meto suggest that this operates against ihe 
interests of the owner of the tea. In some 
instances the reverse may be the case, for 
the manager of the buying-over department may 
be able to give an order above the market price. 
Still if the writer of the circnlar knows that his firm 
has a large stock of, say, low-priced Ceylons, he is not 
very likely to crab common Ceylon tea. As regards 
China tea, many of the people in Mincing Lane 
worked in this for years and some of them made 
fortunes ont of it. It is not surprising, therefore, if 
some of thein have ahankering tor the good old times 
when acargo of tea could sometimes be sold at an all- 
round profis of a shilling a pound. I think, how- 
ever, 1am expressing the opinion of the vast major- 
ity when I say that unless Ceylon and Indian teas 
become considerably worse even than they have 
been for the last six months—and there have been 
some pretty bad ones about—there is no chance of 
China teas again getting a hold in England. Then 
there are the dealers’ circulars, and very well written 
some of them are. But it is well to bear in mind 
that they are written for the benefit of the dealers’ 
customers, If you read in one of them an evlogium 
of (for instance) Java teas, you need notrnn away 
with the idea that the writer has any particular ad- 
miration of our brother planters in Java, or even 
that he is a man of pro-Boer proclivities. Not at all. 
You simply make a mental note that Messrs. So- 
and-So have a stock of Java teas and would not 
be averse to selling them at a reasonable profit. 

As the time of the Budget draws near, it is the 
custom with many dealers to write to all their cus- 
tomers, pointing out that there ia a2 chance of the 
duty being raised and that it would be a wise pre- 
caution to lay in @ stock of tea, of which at the mo- 
ment they have an exceptionally fine selection, etc., 
etc., etc. Last year the grocers, and others who took 
the advice so suavely offered them, did well for them- 
selves ; this year we hope things will be different ; but, 
in any case. ihe dealer makes his profit. 

No, as things are done in London, Iam afraid we 
shall have to wait forthe millennium before the views 
and ideas expressed about tea are in entire agree- 
ment, There is an old saying : “ Tell me the company 
aman keeps, and I will tell you the cuaracter of the 
man.” One might paraphrase it andsay: “ ‘l'ell me 
the business a man does, and I will tell you the 
character of his tea-circular.’—Local ‘‘ Times ” Lon- 
don Cor. 

[One of our principal psints is overlooked in the 
above, namely, how is it that with good Ceylon 
tea so cheap, the export of ‘‘ China” tea from 
London keeps up and even showed an _ increase 
at the time we wrote? Were we not all assured 
that when ‘ Ceylons’ fell below a certain price, 
which they did long ago, they would sweep China 
black tea out of America and the European con- 
tinent.--ED. 7.A.] 


eS 


BANANA FLOUR.—Attempts are being made to 
introduce banana flour into Northern markets, 
which is manufactnred ona large scale in Co/oms 
bia and Venezuela, as well as in Central America. 
The process of making it consists in stripping the 
fruits of their skins, entting the bananas into 
slices, and drying the slices either in the sun or by 
artificial heat, after which they are ground and 
sifted. Thus treated, a bunch weighing fifteen 
pounds will yield three pounds of flour.—Grocers’ 
Journal, Mareh 23, 
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THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS 
OF THA: 

NEED OF GOOD MANAGEMENT AND OF 
ABANDONING UNPROFITABLE FIELDS. 
(By a Specialist.) 

During the first quarter of the year, the ten- 
dency throughout thecountry hasbeen towards 
more careful plucking. On many ‘estates fine 
plucking has been resorted to ; but it cannot 
be said that this is in general favour, the 
feeling being that, if care is exercised in the 
selection of tne leaf gathered, and no hard 
or coarse leaf is allowed to enter the Factory, 
things would soon right themselves. My own 
conviction is that careful plucking, as dis- 
tinguished from jine plucking, is all that is 
necessary, and if it is continued, it will very 
soon have an appreciable effect on the output. 
It may add to the cost of plucking a little, 
but a better class of tea will be produced ; 
and if india does not look out, we shall be 
running her very close as regards quality. 
I do not, of course, mean to say that we 
shall be able to compete with the better 
run of places in Daxjiling and Assam ; but 
the bulk of Indian teas consists of invoices 
such as we should have little difficulty in 
equalling, while cost of production would be 
in our favour. It. is more than ever im- 
portant, however, that the very best possible 
attention should be directed towards making 
the most of all the advantages that Ceylon 
possesses for the successful working of estates, 
and we may be sure that 

‘“* MANAGEMENT ” 


will be a very important factor in the near , 


future, more so than it has been in the 
past. Lt is quite possible to concede this 
without saying anything disparaging about 
planters as a body. It is simply this, that 
circumstances have arisen which call for 
special efforts on the part of our managers, 
and unless [ am much mistaken, it will be 
found before long that individuals will be 


achieving reputations for themselves, and 
passing over the heads of those who are 


inactive and do not move with the times. 
Yhere has probably never been a_ better 
opportunity for men with the capacity for 
dealing with difficulties to come _ to the 
front and show us what they can do. 

Jarefully conducted experiments both in 
lucking and manufacture may bring to 
ight much that is now hidden and obscure, 
and there is ample prospective reward for 
those who are able to distinguish themselves 
on these and other lines. 

Referring to the general question of 

SOUP UI A 

I have all along (as you know) regarded 
it as a mistake to *‘rest” tea in the manner 
indicated by Messrs. Rosling and Rutherford, 
nor am [ in favour of curtailing the yield 
from estates on the lines laid down by the 
London Association. Neither of these 
schemes, even if generally adopted, would 
be likely to ensure anything more than 
temporary relief. A better plan would be 
for estates to abandon outright their un- 
remunerative fields and not allow them to 
he an on areas which can he profitably 
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cultivated, as they frequently are. No doubt 
there are many estates where all the land 
that is kept up gives good paying returns ; 
but there are, on the other hand, a number 
of places where the plucking area might well 


be restricted without lowering profits or 
adding in any way to the cost of pro-' 
duction. 


The relief to the market, if some such 
plan as _ this were adopted, would be very 
appreciable and it would rest on a thoroughly 
sound basis. ‘‘ Abandoning” is obviously 
better than ‘‘resting.” The latter would 
constitute a permanent menace to the enter- 
prise, making it difficult to sell estates, or 
shares in Companies ; for who would invest 
in tea property if it were known chat a 
large acreage of land was resting, waiting 
in fact in readiness for an improved range 
of prices to place its produce on the 
market ? 

The London people were evidently misled 
to some extent by the telegram sent home 
by the Planters’ Association after the meeting 
of the 17th of February. No doubt they re- 
garded the message as indicating that the 
“resting” schame had been generally ap- 
proved, whereas, as a matter of fact, it 
had merely received the benediction of a 
very unimportant majority of planters re- 
presenting not much more than a fraction 
of the capital of the country. Telegrams such 
as these should not be lightly sent, but 
fortunately in this instance no great harm 
has been done. and absent proprietors will 
have learned long before now from other 
sources that the ‘ resting” scheme has 
never receivedany widesupport in thiscountry. 
Nevertheless, the agitation will have done 
good and a distinct check has been given to 
extensions as well as to the liberal use of 
manure. Withthe lesson of last November 
before them, men will think twice before 
they again fiood the market with poor 
liquoring teas. Prospects for Apriland May 
do not, so far as I can judge, point to any- 
thing very exceptional in the way of yield 3 
but there will be a good lot of stuff going 
forward all the same. 

(By another Specialist.) 

The exports in the first quarter give little 
clue ; for in January, at any rate, the bulk 
of tea exported was made from leaf plucked 
in November and December, 1900, before the 
edict had gone forth to make better tea. 
Where very close plucking was the order of 
the day up to January 1901, I believe the 
altered style reduced the tea made 20 per 
cent; where men had not gone to such 
violent extremes as 7001b per acre, I fancy the 
reduction brought about came to 10 per cent, 
falling down even by very careful managers 
to 5 per cent, had weather, style of over- 
taking pruning, etc. been the same. 

In many districts wenther has, in the first 
quarter of 1901, been decidedly showery, which 
has made the tea flush better than it would 
have done had the weather been very dry 
in February and March; but the knowing 
ones are of opinion that there will be no 
large rushes of leaf in April and May, as 
would have been the case if we had a 
drought in February and March. I believe, 
therefore, even allowing for a natural in< 
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crease in young and manured tea, the exports 
for Ceylon at the end of June will be less 


than in 1900 by, say, 5 percent. If we are 
not tempted to go in for coarse pluck- 


ing in the last sia months of the year, there 
will certainly be 7 per cent less tea exported 
in 1901 than in 7900. 

Green teas.—Mr. Mackenzie, I see, wires 
‘a better feeling in the market.’ About time! 
I only hope the wish is not father to the 
thought. The feeling isnow pretty general 
that our Commissioner ought to reside in 
America and must be able to advise his 
constituents, the Thirty Committee, to 
better purpose than he has done during the 
last twelve months.” 

RENIN gS Ach) Sa 
NATAL BOTANIC GARDENS. 


The Report forthe year 1900, by J Medley Woods 
A.L.S., has reached us. There is a good deal 
of interesting reading, especially to Natal 
Colonists. Here isa reference to the way a very 
dry year affected fruit crops :— 

We have been in the habit of sending out from year 
to year from 4 to 7 tons of Mangoes, plucked green for 
making chutney, &c , but last year none were gathered 
and but very few are left onthe trees. The crop of 
Lichis alsowas a complete failure, and all other 
fruit trees suffered in a similar way. 

We take two further paragraphs showing how 
certain tropical products will not grow in the 
“Garden Colony” of South Africa :— 

Cola acuminata.—This is the tree which produces 
the Cola nut of commerce, and I regret to have to 
report that allthe plants are dead; the soil and cli- 
mate do not appear tobe suitable to the growth of the 
tree 

Theobroma cacao.—I regret to have to report that all 
the plauts placed in the open ground have since died ; 
two were reserved for the conservatory and these are 
alive andhealthy. Ihave never thought that this 
plaut would succeed in the colony as our climate is 
not sufficiently tropical for it; inthe summer it is 
warm enough butthe cold winter months are not 
suited for plants of this kind. I have several times 
had sent tome fruits which were said to be Cocoa 
grown in the colowy, but they have always turned out 
to be those of Carolinea, or Pachira alba, a plant in no 
way related to the ‘Theobroma. 

ee 


: THA PROSPECTS. 


(Lztract from Geo. White & Co.’s Annual Tea 
Report, for 1901.) 
Prospects.—Although the present Season eloses 
without any near prospect of relief, so far at least 
as the value of common and inferior grades of 
all kinds are concerned, the position can hardly 
be considered as devoid of brightness in the 
future, aS in the nature of things it will work 
out a cure for itself, though in dojug so individual 
interests may suffer. Production has overtaken 
immediate requirements, but the Trade is a sound 
one and if given a respite from the burden it 
has lately kad to bear in the way of excessive 
supplies it should right itself ere Jong, partly 
through the expansion of business fostered by 
low prices. It is to be hoped also that the 
action to restrict output taken by the Committee 
appointed by the Indian and Ceylon Tea Associn- 
tions may bring home to Directors of Companies, 
Owners, and Managers of Hstates generally, the 
absolute need of serious attention to this matter, 
pnd, although it may be difficult to formulate 
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any scheme whieh ean be universally adopted, 
that all will strive towards the desired end. * 
In many cases it may be feasible to gather 
the leaf more quickly, ie, without letting 
it run so long. [n others finer plucking may 
be resorted to, or portions of p/operties 
which do not give an adequate or satisfactory 
yield may beallowed to lie faliow. Planters in India 
specially may elect to finish their Season rather 
earlier and thus curtail the crop, while on some 
gardens in Ceylon more rest may be given to 
bushes where stimulating manure has been used. 
In different ways therefore the same object may be 
kept in view, the result being that the Industry 
will assume a healthier condition and that the 
cloud which now hangs over it will gradually dis- 
perse, leaving behind a lesson which shonld not 
however be forgttenfor many years to come. 

Whilethere is much to be done by Producers, Dis- 
tributors are not backward in taking theiz part and 
progress is being made in this respect, though slowly 
in some quarters. The Continent of Europe, and 
especially Russia, is consuming more British-crown 
tea every year, consequent on the persistent efforts 
of exporters both in this country and at the ports 
of origin. In Canada and the United States of 
America many are engaged in pushing the trade, 
and so in spiteof a number of drawbacks the 
produce of India and Ceylon is gradually being 
more used in ot!er countries than our own, If the 
manufacture of green teas suitable for the require- 
ments of our Trans-Atlantie cousins should prove a 
success, as'is cuntidently hoped by those who have 
taken it up so earnestly, a further important step 
will have been gained and one which will afford 
great relief to all concerned. 

Another matter which should engage notice is 
that of encouraging retail sales locally, and it 
does not seem beyond the bounds of possibility 
that herein may be found an outlet for coarse leaf 
which might be sold at such a figure as to induce 
the natives to be large consumers and yet be re- 
munerative to rowers. In this connection it may 
be noticed that a considerable business is at present 
transacted by South Indias Estates, chiefly fromthe 
Nilgiris, whence the people allalong the Westcoast 
up to Bombay are principally supplied. A cer- 
tain amount from Ceylon too also finds its way 
there. This is done entirely through native shop- 
keepers and there is no doubt that the existing 
demand in the bazaars might be much ineveased 
by the offer of cheap tea in small packets. It is 
estimated that already 44 millien lb are disposed 
of in India alone. 


MANUFACTURE.—With reference to the treat. 
ment of the leaf, what we wrote last year seems 
still applicable, viz. :—‘‘ Taking into consideration 
the larget area coming into bearing in some dis- 
tricts, if would seem policy to avoid very coarse 
plucking and the manufacture of undesirable sorts 
which foster a low quotation here and tend to 
glut the market. Where briskness, pungency, 
or tull-bodied liquor are attainable, every effort 
should be put forth to secure these characteristics. 
Plain featureless teas are miore or less neglected, 
especially in the very busy months, and good ap- 
pearance without sterling cup no longer satisfies 
even the Continental buyers who used to take 
that style of China Congou,” 

There have been occasional instances this season 
of breaks tainted apparently by eucalyptus leaves 
(where these trees are cultivated) having been 


quently resort, The 
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allowed to find their way into the picker’s basket, 
and becoming mixed up with the tea during manu- 
facture, which frequently leads to less competition 
among buyers, and should be guarded against. 
The number of ‘‘cheesy”’ lots has again con- 
siderably decreased, due possibly to more thorough 
final firing, and also tothe extended use of patent 
packages (especially of those lined with thick lead) 
of which such a large portion now arrive. Partly 
due to weak wood, but more often to carelessness 
in loading on boare the steamers, damaged pack- 
ages have given much trouble recently, involving 
loss in weight and necessitating an allowance to 
buyers. Some economy has been eflected by slight 
reductions in warehouse charges, and also by the 
adoption of an improved system of weighing by 


the Customs. 
———————— 


THE OLDEST RUBBER PLANTATION.* 


In the Indian Forester (vol. xxiv., p. 160), L 
presented some facts in relation to the oldest India- 
rubber plantation in the world, which is located 
on the Pamanukan-Tyjiassem estate, in the 
Residence Krawang, in Java. At thas time I 
wrote that the plantation came into existence in 
the year 1872, basing my information on personal 
conversation with the owaer of the estate, but the 
opinion of the present chief overseer, Herr van 
Henkelom. seems to be that the plantation dates 
from _the year 1664. ; ; 

The young plants of Ficus elastica were obtained 
from the adjacent forests, by cuttings of branches, 
or by marcotting the - uncultivated trees, an 
operation to which the inhabitants of Java fre- 
before-mentioned rubber 
trees are especially adapted to the process of 
marcotting. All that is necessary is the removal 
of a strip of bark ? centimetre wide, and to bandage 
the wound with earth. After about fifty days 
roots will appear through all sides of this ball, 
which can then be cut off. It is advisable before 
planting these young plants, which are about 
1 metre in height, to place them, or rather nurse 
them, in rich, well-shaded soil for a period of 
about fifty days, in order to heal the cut 

ughly. 

eae opinion that the original cost of this 
plantation on the Tjiassem estate was not very 
much, because the Micws elastica was planted 
about 84 yards apart each way, or 72 to the acre, 
Within coffee plantations which were no longer 
productive, and required not much cultivation. I 
estimate the cost of the plantation at about $7 per 
acre. Altogether 724 acres, embracing 5,200 trees, 
were planted. 

“Phe first tapping was done in 1886, and the 
following figures will give the details :— 


Average 
Years. Pounds. ouncesper Value. 
tree, 

1886 ate 5,512 Wh $2,880 
1887 on 4,954 15 2,592 
1888 add 1,514 4 792 
1890 36 8,307 10 1,728 
1891 $6 6,118 18 1,858 
1892 te 5,992 18 1,229 
1895 are 3,197 10 1,973 
1696 do 3,113 10 1,561 
1897 OO 6,731 21 3,648 
1898 ie 6,731 Qh 4,213 
Total.. 47,164 $22,474 


* This letter is 
Rubber World, 


reproduced from Zhe India 
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Tappings could not be made in every year. In 
thirteen years (in three of which the trees were not 
tapped) a total of 47,164 pounds was harvested, 
an average of 3,625 pounds per year, or 10 ounces 
per tree per year. During the four years 1895-98, 
the average was 4,943 pounds, or 15 ounces per 
tree. The yield per acre, therefore, from 1886 to 
1898, averages 50 pounds, and from 1895 to 1898, 
68 pounds. 

The figures given above, by the way, in the 
column headed ‘‘ Value,” must be understood as 
referring to the income to the planter after 
deducting all expenses, not only of harvestIng the 
crop, but also the initial expenses and the yearly 
expense for care of the plantation. From the 
information supplied to me in regard to the prices 
obtained forthe rubber, I should infer that the 
yearly expense for the last four years covered by 
the table had amounted to an average of $12 per 
acre per year. 

An analysis of the figures above given will show 
an average vearly nett profit of $39°30 per acre, the 
figures for 1898 showing a profit per acre of $58. 

With respect to the possible yield from Ficus 
elastica, it may be mentioned that Herr Mulder, 
in Sudimara (West Java), obtained in 1897 from 
three trees 4S kilograms, and 20 months later from 
the same trees 45 kilograms. This is respectively 
per tree 35$ pounds and 33 pounds, 

A. H, BERKHOUT, 
Late Conservator of Java Forests. 

Waveringen, Folland. 

—Indian forester for April. 
ee 
THA REFORM. 


(To the Editor of the Home and Colonial Mail.) 
Sir,—What I would suggest is that the Tea Asso- 
ciations of India and Ceylon be organised on more 
comprehensive lines—that all tea _ proprietors, 
whether public companies or private concerns, and 
their agents, become members of one or other of 
those associations; that suitable persons from 
among them be elected and appointed to act as 
a general committee, to whom questions relating 
to the tea industry should be referred, and upon 
their report on any important question being sub- 
mitted, a joint meeting of members of both asso- 
ciations be convened for the purpose of approving 
or of modifying, if necessary, such recommenda- 
tion, and when finally approved and accepted that 
decision to be loyally observed by all® members. 
At present these associations appear to repre- 
sent only a portion of the tea proprietors of India 
and Ceylon. To make them really effective every 
producer should be a member. At present their 
views and recommendations, however sound and 
excellent, are merely an expression of opinion, 
which has not the weight and force of authority 
asof an association representing the whole body 
of tea producers. This is not asit should be. 
Reform is also much needed in other directions. 
A great deal of complaint is heard of the general 
low class of teas manufactured during the past few 
years. [tis a strange coincidencethat with theintro- 
duction of machinery quality generally has fallen 
in the same ratio. In this connection I do not 
lay the blame on the adoption of machinery, but 
on the practice of working upa coarser class of 
leaf by machinery than could be done by hand, 
in order to increase output. 
The Use of Fertilisers——In Indian plantations 
very little is dope in the way of applying ferti- 
lisers to tea plants, The consequence is that in 
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the older portions of a garden the quality of leaf 
deteriorates, and a low class of tea is produced. 
Can this be surprising when for decades gardens 
are plucked season after season without an ounce 
of manure of auy description being applied to tie 
soil to compensate for what has been so persis- 
tently taken from it? i , 

What is surprising, however, is that in Ceylon, 
where manuring is a great feature in cuitivation, 
the average value of the tea produced is lower than 
that manutactured in India, where practically no 
manuring is done. This fact would argue that 
the effect of fertilizers is turned to account in 
Ceylon by increasing quantity rather than by im- 
proving quality by a system of plucking coarse 
overgrown leaf. This would goa long way towards 
accounting for the large proportion of coarse teas 
which have done so much to overstock the market. 

There is yet another practice which accounts for 
a large quantity of coarse tea—le., the undue 
prolongation of the plucking season. I know, as 
a planter, how anxious every manager 1s to avail 
himself of every obtainable leaf towards the ciose 
of a season to enable him to get nearer the quan- 
tity estimated to be produced, but it is at the best 
only a low class of tea with an autumnal flavour, 
the product ot a plant whose life energy is sap- 
ped by the plucking of leaf at a time long after 
the tea bush should have been at rest—recuperating 
itself—it left unplucked.—Yours truly, 


JAMES HODGES. 
4, Birmingham, Mareh 19, 1901. 


THE IMPERIAL TEA DUTY. 


TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
INDIA IN COUNCIL. 


My Lorp,—I am directed by the Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation, London, to address you on the subject of the 
late enhancement of the Import Duty upon tea, with 
a view to your urging the Chancellor of the Hxchequer 
to reduce the duty to its former level of 4d per Ib. 


The Industry which this Association xepresents, 
though supported by many millions of British Capital, 
is carried on in India, and isthus, perhaps, outside the 
sympathetic consideration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Indian interests are, however, especially 


within your Lordship’s cognizance and protection, and « 


theAssociation ventures to hope for your sympathy and 
assistance in the present highly critical state of the 
Industry. ; 

That Industry has brought ‘wide and unhealthy 

wastes under cultivation, it supports several hundreds 
of thousands of native labourers, and it makes a mate- 
rial contribation to the Land Revenue of the Hmpire 
of India. It holds an important position in Northern 
Bengal and Southern India, and is the very backbone 
of the well-being of the Province of Assam. Moreover, 
after some vicissitudes it has proved financially a 
success, The Industry for a considerable period prior 
to 1897 showed a steady prosperity. It was found to 
return to English investors regular, and in some cases 
jiberal, dividends. This prosperity naturally attracted 
further capital, which was employed in making addi- 
tions to the area under Tea, 
These extensions were perhapsin some cases unduly 
large, but they would have had no serious effect upon 
the well-being of the Indian Tea Industry, but for the 
occurrence of two grave events. 

The first of these events was the action taken by the 
Government of India by which the exchange value of 
the rupee was fixed at about Is 4d, Without entering 
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into the question of the effect of this action on the 
country generally, 1 am desired to point out that the 
policy adopted has undoubtedly resulted in heavy loss 
to the Indian Tea Industry. The artificial enhance- 
ment of the rupee has, in regard to Tea, greatly in- 
creased the cost of production, and has thereby 
reduced the margin of profit to an extent which can 
hardly be conceived, But for the very serious increase 
in the cost of production caused in this way, producers 
would now be able to accept with small risk of loss, 
the low prices of Tea at present ruling, 


The second event was the addition last year 
of 2d per lb to the duty, which is proying most 
injurious to the producers of Indian tea, The 
increase in the duty cannot fail in one of two things : 
it must either, by an increased price exacted from the 
consumer, check consumption, or, if not paid by the 
consumer, it must come out of the pocket of the pro- 
ducers. The result so far appears to be that the in- 
crease has materially checked the regular expansion of 
consumption, and at the saine time thrown upon pro- 
ducers the payment of @ large share of the additional 
duiy. 

These two events have so seriously aifected the 
Indian Tea Industry—the first by raising the cost of 
production, and the second by reducing to the producer 
his net profit—that, coming as they do on the top of the 
increased production, they have brought the Industry 
into such straits that at the present moment but few 
tea properties can be carried on without loss. 


It is hardly necessary to point out to a statesman 
how much the failure of a large proportion of the Indian 
Tea Industry is to be deprecated. The public 
revenues both of Assam and Bengal are much in- 
terested in the prosperity of Tea, and if, as seems 
probable, many estates must be closed up, the distress 
to the labourers employed on them will be very 
great. Moreover, I am to urge upon your Lordship’s 
consideration that, both for the United Kingdom, 
where capital is ever seeking for new channels of em- 
ployment, and for India, where capital is greatiy 
needed, it would be a mistaken policy to allow the one 
Indian Industry, into which private capital has flowed 
freely from. this country, to be crushed in its hour of 
weakness and difficulty by the addition of heavy State 
burdens. 


The Association desires to draw attention to the very 
heavy percentage which the Duty on Tea now bears to 
the wholesale price of the article. In1881 the average 

rice of Indian Tea in London was Is 5d per lk., the 

uty being then 6d per Ib. (about 35 per cent). In 1891 
the average price was 104d, the Duty being 4d, or about 
38 percent. During the current season the average 
price has been 74d, and atthe present moment it is 
about 6d, while the Duty is also 6d, or 100 per cent. on 
the average price, Large quantities of Tea are now 
being sold at less than 4d perlb., the Duty here being 
150 per cent. Accompanying is a statement showing 
the average pricecf Tea from the Tea Districts of 
India, giving theabove figures in the form ofa com- 
parative statement. 


There isone further point to which the Association 
respectfully venture to draw your attention. While 
agreeing with the Chancellor of the Hxchequer in 
thinking that “avery large class of the population 
who do not pay income tax, who do not consume 
alchol, and donot smoke,” should contribute towards 
the expenses of the South African war, they do not 
consider it'to be equitable that Tea alone, of the com- 
modities used by that class of the people of England, 
should be singled ont for an increase of Duty. It 
seems to the Associat on that there are other commo- 
dities more capable than Lea ofbearing increased . 
taxation—Cocoa, Coffee, and Sugar for instance. 
The Duty on Cocoa, the consumption of which 
has largely increased of late years, varies between 
id and 24d per lb. for different qualities, that on 
raw cocoa being 1d. ‘The quantity of raw cocoa 
entered for home consumption in 1879 was 
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10,111,526 lb. as against 37,750,000 lb, in 1900, show- 
ing an increase of 270 per cent, while during the 
same period the consumption of tea rose from 
160,500,000 to 249,750,000 lb., being an increase of 55 
per cent ouly. 

The duty on coffze, which has an average value 
of 8d per Ib., is 14d per lb., or only 25 per cent 
of the duty on tea, with which article it competes 
as a beverage, 

Sugar at present contributes nothing to the Hx- 

chequer, but a duty of even 4d perlb, which could 
hardly be felt by consumers, would realise, it is 
calculated, about £6,750,000. 
. My Association have endeavoured to show in this 
letter that the increased duty has struck their In- 
dustry heavily at the very ynoment when, from other 
causes, it was least able to bear up against such 
a blow. They now venture to pray your Lord- 
ship to press upon the Government the serious 
nature of the crisis in which the Indian Tea In- 
dustry is involved, and the disastrous effect upon 
it of the continuance of the present high rate of 
duty.—I have toe honour to be, My Lord, your 
obedient servant, ERNEST TYE, Secretary. 


PUBLIC SALES 


District. On Garden Account for week ending 
February 16th, 1901. 
° 1901, 1900. 
Pkgs. Average Pkgs. Average 
Prices. Prices. 
Assam «. 23,574 704 14,778 9,08 
Cachar and Sylhet 12,543 4°82 10,767 6°83 
Chittagong 146 5°66 — — 
Chota Nagpore.. — — 46 6°25 
Darjeeling sou) ALTE Se1OM Na 20 2h, 10:87, 
Dooars 9,278 505 4,573 7 04 


Kangra, &e. ms — = piles eu) 


Nilgherry te 303 4:70 11 7:25 
Terai a 154 4°75 149 7-75 
Travancore ... 1,691 4°39 44 6°75 
Total .. 49,440 6.04 32,570 8:12 
TOTAL SALES 
District. On Garden Account from June Ist 
1900, to 
1901. 1900. 
Average Average 
Pkgs. Prices. Pkgs. Prices. 

Assam oo 8 EX ATATE}A 8:51 453,117 9°34 
Cachar and Sylhet 292,340 5°80 305,479 7:09 
Chittagong .. 5,895 6°35 2,977 746 
Chota Nagpore.. 1,304 5°30 1,649 6°25 
Darjeeling 76,140 9°78 61,402 10°74 
Dooars -. 145,0°9 5°64 125,529 7:38 
Kangra, &e. .. 5,260 610 10,879 7:06 
Nilgherry 3,749 5°90 4,629 7:30 
Terai 12,110 5°96 12,055 7°26 
Travancore 34,066 5:53 = 29,418 6°83 
Total .. 1,047,684 7°301,007,134 836 


——— - <r - —- 
THE BAHREN PEARL FISHERIES. 


In the centre of the broad V-shaped bay, that sepa- 
rates 1 Katr from Turkish El Katif, lies the object 
of much solicitude, viz. the Island of Bahrein, famous 
throughout the world for its pearl fisheries which rauk 
*with those of Ceylon. The island is thirty miles long 
and from six to nine miles broad. Tha pearl fishing 
at Bahrein lasts according to an Indian report from 
June to O:tober, and it is pursued not only at Bahrein 
but along the entire Arabian coast. The Bahrein 
banks, stretching fora length of four to five leagues 
are, however, the richest and most certnin, At the 
season Of the fisheries some 4,500 boats of every size and 
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rig may be seen, all busily employed. They carry 
from five to fourteen men each, andthe total number 
of hands engaged is said to be 30,000. The scene is 
one of the greatest picturesqueness and animation. 
Like most of the gulf ports and trading settlements, it 
was taken early in the 16th century by the Portuguese 
who established a station there and at El Katif, to 
ensure a monopoly of the pearl trade. When tbe 
pearls have been picked cut of the shells they are 
handed to the master of the boat who proceeds to sort 
themby the manipulation of a triple set of brass 
sieves pierced with holes of different diameter, The 
pearls that are unable to pass through the largest 
sieve are called ‘‘Ras,’’ the residue of the second 
sieve are ““Batin,” while the resulting contents of the 
third sieve are kaown as ‘*‘Dzel.’” Made up into sepa- 
rate batches, according to their classification, the 
assoxted pearls arethen sold to the pearl merchant 
upon an intricate scale of values, depending upon the 
shape, colour, specific gravity, and size. The merchant 
re-arranges them in small packets and despatches 
them to the Indian market whence a great many go 
back againto Arabia and Persia. Generally speak- 
ing, the Bahrein pearls are not so white as Ceylon 
pearls but are larger and more regular in shape ; while 
they are said to retain their lustre for alonger period. 
The Ceylon banks require to be carefully watched and 
fisning is only permitted by Government at various 
periods, On the other hand, the Gulf banks giveno 
indication of a failing supply.—Jowrnal of the Society of 
Arts, March 15, 


THE AXE AND THE ;TREES: 


A REVIEW OF THE WORLD’S TIMBER 
SUPPLY, 


Timber for ordinary building is dear at present, 
a fact which renders the nublie rather more at- 
tentive tothe voice of the professional forester 
than it generally is, The figures and areas dealt 
with by experts in this art are generally so large 
that they are looked on as rather ontside the 
range of practical business, But the shrinkage 
of the world is bringing all its “ timber properties” 
into reach. Their sites, boundaries, and contents 
are all well known, with one notable exception, 
that of the great tropical forest which belts the 
globe ; and all nations and languages—the civi- 
lised ones, that is to say, for the savage, like the 
peasant, is always the encmy of trees—are begin- 
ning to take stock both of the waste and extra- 
vagance of the past and of 
THE PRINCIPAL LEFT INTACT FOR THE FUTURE. 

Among the latest lights on this subject are a 
paper read by Dr. Schlich before the Society of 
Arts on the outlook for the world’s timber sup- 
ply, the Reports of the Forest Commissioners of 
the United States, the handbooks of the New 
South Wales Government, and a paper by Mr, 
Alder Anderson in Pearson’s Magazine for Feb- 
ruary on ‘‘ Russian Imperial Forestry.” Most 
of the demand for European timber has 
been met hitherto from Sweden and Nor- 
way. But this supply is not _ sufficient, 
aud the Russians are getting their forests into 
order to meet the coming demand. Their auto- 
cratic Government has passed Forest laws almost 
as strict as those of the Norman and Aye vin 
Kings, with this difference, that, while the iaicer 
Jaid an embargo on private lands, and forbade 
the owners tocut down their trees that the cover 
for game might remain, the Russians forbid pri- 
vate owners to cut down their timber except under 
Government inspection, and recognise no abso- 
lute ownership in trees except by the State, in 
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order to protect the forests themselves: They affect 
to regard the woods as part of the balance of Na- 
ture, which must not be disturbed to the possible 
detriment of che community. Parts of the steppes 
are being planted, and all woods cut down are 
at once replenished with a suitable stock. The 
general aim of the Government is to bring the 
line of the woods further South, where they will 
be useful to protect the corn-growing plains, as 
well as nearer to the navigable parts of the great 
rivers pouring into the Euxine and Caspian. > 


DR. SCHLICH’S OUTLOOK 


over the world’s forests is not only com- 
prehensive but detailed. He knows, so to 
speak, where the shoe pinches, and shows the 
present uselessness of great areas of wild timber 
for the wants of the hour. Alt Northern Siberia 
is covered with wood,—but it is too far off for 
transport. The United States’ lumbermen have 
been so wasteful that the Government have had to 
take over the woods and limit the output. Iv is 
‘impossible, he thinks, for the United States to go 
on for any time spending the capital of their trees. 
For some years thay have been using 33 per ceat 
more timber annually than their woods can replace 
by natural vrowth. He is probably rather too 
pessimistic on the subject of Canada. That is, 
except the prairie region and the barren lands, one 
immense forest or wood. It is the perfection of a 
timber ground, for all through these forests there 
are lakes, rivers, and streams without end, almost 
naturally connected, to transport the trees by the 
only means which pays in the timber business, 
viz., by water. The Dominion now draws £700,000 
a year from these forests, which cover with spruce, 
pine, maple, poplar, and oak a cegion nearly as 
large as the whole of the Indian Peninsula. The 
corn-growing region seems already marked out by 
the natural absence of forests. The prairies of Mani- 
toba are already clear, so that the ground on which 
a natural crop stands ready need not be ravaged 
to make room for the first necessity,—bread. 
Mining and manufacture are inzreasing in the 
Dominion, and with a concurrent demand for 
timber, which will be a source of revenue, there 
is every reason to think that the 


CANADIAN FORESTS WILL BE AN IMMENSE ASSET 


of the best kind. Among the paradoxes of the 
timber trade, pointed out by Dr Schlich, two are 
very striking. The first is a detail, but a sug- 
gestive one. In the great mahogany-exporting re- 
gions on the Caribbean Sea, the export is almost 
balanced by the import of building wood, 
though the mass of the Central American forest 
lies behind them and at their doors. Into the 
whole British Empire, including our Colonies, 
with their vast area of trees, we import 
£18,000,000 worth of wood every year, and the 
amounts rise by about £700,000 per annum. It 
is from Canada, from our own great Colony only 
separated by a week’s sea voyage, and not from 
Russia, that we should hope and desire to draw 
the pine and fir for our ordinary domestic use. 
The hard wocds of the Dominion will probably 
be needed for home use and for the States south 
of the great lakes, But it is a pleasant and prob- 
able forecast to picture the millions of acres of 
the great Canadian woodlands preserved auc prose 
perous, the forest populous with deer and nivuse, 
the lakes and innumerable rivers full of trout and 
salmon, ab once the source of riches to Canada 
and the great reserve for sport and recreation for 
Englishmen at home and over the seas, 
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If there is a real rise in the price of timber 
before the supply overtakes the demand, it may 
ENCOURAGE THE PLANTING OF WOODS 
in this country. We wish it were possible now 
to advocate this asa commercial enterprise. But 
common knowledge holds the contrary opinion, 
and Sir W Thiselton-Dyer himself, under whose 
control Kew has become more than ever a prac- 
tical oracle on the natural products of earth, holds 
that, as things are, it can never pay 4 per cent. It 
has been said by good authorities that land let- 
ting for less than 7s per acre will, as a 
rule, pay when planted. There is also a grea 
sentimental inducement,to do so. The present 
rating of plantations is almost Turkish in its 
strangling efiect. The ground is rated as sconas 
itis planted. Not apenny comes in for at least 
ten years, yet therates may be anything trom 2s 
per acre upwards. The rate might be dropped and 
deferred,and then re-imposed in the forni of a duty 
when the trees are felled. This would make the 
heir to the trees pay the taxes, and not the 
planter of them, and would be no more a hardship 
than the payment of succession-duty. Partly 
from its moist climate, partly from the abundance 
of hedgerows and hedgerow timber, we in this 
country have not felt the real damage caused by 
the absence of woods which accrues in mountain- 
ous Italy, or sandy Germany or Russia. Otherwise 
we should probably give bounties fortree-planting, 

instead of imposing taxes. Outside, 


IN GREATER BRITAIN, OUR NATURAL FORESTS ARE 
ENORMOUS, 
and, on the whele, singularly little damaged. 
India, as Sir Dietrich Brandis has more than 
once shown, needs much of her woods for 
other purposes than timber. They are the 
great reserve of cattle food in famine, the 
collectors of moisture, the feeders of rivers, the 
maintenance of mountain waters. Still, that 
national wood reserve, with teak at one end and 
deodar at the other, yields a splendid and increas= 
ing revenue. But, by what seems almost a stroke 
of luck, our other great Colonial forests have 
largely escaped the waste suffered by the other 
nations of the world. We have no part of our 
territory where the wood has been utterly or 
mainly ruined, as in Italy, in Spain, in Greece, 
in parts of Turkey in Europe, and vast areas in 
the United States. The slow peoplingef Canada 


_ saved her woods during the ‘‘stupid” period of 


colonisation, and now they will be preserved. 
Our greatest hard-wood province or continent is 
perhaps Australia. Only one of the native trees 
seems to have been destroyed, the red cedar, and 
that is afurniture wood, There are five million 
acres of State forests of sorts in New South 
Wales alone. The number of species of hard-wood 
trees is unusual, and they are exceptionally loity. 
This is one of the great desiderata of the builder, 
and one which English timber never fulfiis. In 
replacing two of the cross-beams in the roof of 
Winchester Cathedral, English oak of the proper 
length could not be got at a reasonable price. The 
first ten forest trees on the New South Wales list 
average from one hundred feet to one hundred 
and fifty feet at full growth. Behind these” 
Colonial supplies lies the enormous and 


UNTAPPED RESERVE OF THE TROPICAL FORESTS 
of Guiana, of West Africa, and, if we buy 
from our neighbours, of the Amazon, the Ori- 
noco, and of the Philippines, where the trees 
ayerage two hundred feet in height, and water- 
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ways are abundant, and penetrate the forests. 
These woods will stand till they are wanted, 
for the sound of the axe is not heard in them. 
In many the natives do not know even how to 
handle the implement. When making the Uganda 
Railway for instance, the natives were so awkward 
at its use that they begged to be supplied with 
swords instead to eut down the bush.—Sypectator, 
March 9. 


THE LINNAAN SOCIETY. 


At the last ordinary meeting, held at Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, Professfor Sidney Vines, FR. S., 
the President, occupied te chair. Mr H E Smedley 
exhibited and described a series of botanical models. 
Among the most striking were a flower of Raflesva 
Arnolii, about a yard across, a native of Sumatra, 
parasitic on the stem and roots of a species of vine, 
the cups of. pitcher plants, sections of garden flowers, 
and, om a greatly enlarged scale, the reproductive 
organs of the pine, showing the process of pollina- 
tion, the development of the pollen, the  struc- 
tiure of the ovule, and the process of fertili- 
sation. With these were sbown some models, 
also greatly enlarged, of amoeba ingesting food, the 
slipper animalcule, the bell-animalcule and the green 
hydra in section, with bud and ovary, to emphasise 
its two modes of reproduction. A paper by Miss 
Gulielma Lister on the occurence of Vristicha hypnoi- 
des in Egypt was communicated by Mr Arthur 
Lister, rns. This species belongs to a group of 
aquatic moss-like flowering plants growing on rocks 
more or less covered by flowing water. It was inet 
with among the islands below the First Cataract 
and the interest of the find lies in the fact that 
till now it was believed that the species did not 
flourish north of Abyssinia.—B. and C. Druggqist 
March 15. ; 

a ee 


® 
MINES AND MACHINERY ORDINANCE. 


The following regulation made by His Excel- 
lency the Governor, with the advice of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, under the provisions of section 4 
of **The Mines and Machinery Protection Ordi- 
nance, 1896,” is published for general information: 
—Every entrance toor exit from any mine, and 
all machinery at or about such entrance or exit, 
shall, if situated within 20 yards of a public road, be 
screened by a screen at least 8 feet high of boards 
or other sufficient material so as to be effectually 
excluded from the view of persons and beasts of 
burden using such road.--Gazette, 


i 


A CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANIST FOR 
INDIA. 


The second appointment in the British 
Empire of a scientific man to devote his time 
to the organisms causing disease and death 
to plants was recently made in London 
and the recipient, Dr. Butler, with 
Mrs. Butler,has been staying a few days at 
Peradeniya; but will leave by _ the ss. 
“Borneo” for Caleutta. His official designa- 
tion is not Mycologist, but the perhaps 
more correct title of ‘‘Cryptozamic Botanist. 
Dr. Butler, who has already done excellent 
original work, has studied in Ireland under 
Prof. Marcus Hartog of Cork University 
(whom we remember well when under Dr. 
Thwaites in Ceylon), ands later when in 
receipt ofa research scholat:ship, in Paris. Dr. 
Butler is an enthusiastig ‘plant doctor’ 
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and no doubt will be of great service to 
Indian agriculture, although his field of work 
between Cape Comorin and the Himalayas is 
wide enough, we would think, for half-a-dozen 
or more of Cryptogamic Botanists. 
Galles j Als ie ees 
CEYLON TEA\IN RUSSIA. 

ANOTHER RUSSIAN TEA FIRM TO BE REPRE- 

SENTED IN COLOMBO. 

One of the best evidences of the progress of Ceylon 
tez in Russia is to be found in the iucrease in the 
number of Russian tea buyers in Colombo. The 
latest arrival is Mr. W P Ampenofie, who represents 
one of the largest flrms in Russia, known as ‘‘ The 
Tracing Company, successors to Alexis Goobkin, 
A Koosnetzoff & Co.” Mr. Ampenoffe will be heartily 
welcomed by the whole of the mercantile community. 
The firm which Mr, Ampeuoffe represents has been 
dealing largely in Ceylon teas,and he has been sent out 
to Ceylon owing to the increasing business of the firm. 
Hitherto, there were three Russian and one English 
house buying tea for them locally. Speaking of the pro- 
gress of Ceylon teaiu Russia, Mr. Ampenoffe testified to 
the growing taste for it. A good deal of it was sold pure, 
he said, but the people still preferred a mixture with 
China tea. The medium class of Ccylon tea was 
liked best. Mr. Ampenoffe, from some figures in his 
possession, pointed out that the Ceylon exports to 
Russia could hardly he compared to the 55 000,000 Ib. 
of congeu tea alone that was now imported, but he 
believed that the amount of Ceylon tea going annually 
to Russia was bound te increase. What chances 
Ceylon green tea would have in Russia he was unable 
to say. <A good deal of China green tea was now sent. 
—Local ** Times.” 

sr ee 
RICE IN COCHIN CHINA. 
RICE-MILLS INCREASING, 


Saigon, March 38.—A new rice mill has been 
started this year—the ‘*‘Yee Cheong” mill. 
This brings the number of oux mills to nine, 
of which seven are Chinese and two Huropean, 
all of which are big ones, This seems also 
to be an indication of the prosperity of the 
country, if we consider that in Tonkin not 
a single steam rice-mill exists yet. Cochin 
China exports yearly almost 12 millions of 
piculs of rice or paddy of different sorts and 
everything is ou the increase.—Hongkong 
Weekly Press, March 16. 

- se 


Apianrum - Fartnyense.—This magnificent Hast 
Indian species may well be termed the Queen of 
Maidenhairs. The large lobes of the fronds are finely 
crimped, so that the effect is splendid. Asan exhi- 
bition plant there is no mistaking its value, either 
as a single specimen or in a collection of Ferns, 
judges too rarely seeing it in perfection, I have 
found the most common error is to put too much 
peat in the compost, In commencing the cultivation 
use clean pots and ample drainage. The compost 1 
have used with conspicuous success consisted of two 
parts of loam, one of fibrous peat, leaf mould and 
coarse silver sand. Cover the drainage with the 
xougher portions and pot somewhat firmly, lightly 
watering the following day. Place in a temperature 
of 55° or 60°, being particular not to overwater or ex- 
pose to bright sunshine, or the plants do not assume 
the rich, deep colour found in shaded plants. When 
the roots fill the pots it will take a good share of 
water, but too much or not enough will completely 
ruin, its prospects. As Adiautum F'arleyense produ- 
ces heavy fronds a little staking is quite necessary ; 
this, if carefully done, will show no unsightliness, 
—R, P.R. 
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PLANTING NOTES. 

EucaLyprus DiIsTILLING.—According to the re- 
port of the Chief Inspector of Distilleries in South 
Australia, there are fourteen eucalyptus-oil cistil- 
ling licences in force in that eolony. ‘Thirteen 
licences are on Kangaroo Island, the other at 
Punyelroo. The value of oil exported inereased 
from £1,131 in 1892 to £2,224 in 1899.—Plant- 
ing Opinion, April 6. 

Raw RuspeEr Norves.—lIt is stated that the rub- 
ber trade in the Lagos district has almost reached 
a position of complete standstill. This anxiety 
is* well founded and there are some substantial 
reasons for believing that causes other than 
the failure of the rubber trees are operating to 
obstract avd kill the trale.—India Itwhbber 
Journal, March 18. 

Tur ANALYsIs OF GUTTA-PERCHA—BY H BoRN- 
TRAGER.—Crude commercial gutta-percha has the 
tollowing composition according to the investiga- 
tions of different chemists :—Water, 1 to 1°5 ; dirt 
(wood and soil), 3 to 55 pure gutta, 30°S to 83°5 ; 
albane, 7°0 to 44°5; and fluavile 8-0 to 21:0 
per cent. An analysisof a sample of crude gutta- 
percha by another method gave the follwing re- 
sults:— Water, 1°5; dirt, 2°55; pure gutta, 77°5 ; 
fluavile, 6; albane al. 3°8; albane a2, 3:7; and 
albane a3, five per cent.—India Rubber Journal, 
March 18. 

INFERIOR TEA.—It is all very fine (says the 
Indian Planters’ Gazette) for our local papers 
to gird at the Ceylon and South Indian planters for 
sending out refuse tea for local sale, and even 
export ; but what about our own damaged and re- 
packed? Hardlyasale passes during the mon- 
goon without several chests being put up under 
the above denomination. What becomes of them? 
and have brokersa right to publicly .auction dam- 
aged food goods? Is the Caleutta Health Officer a 
dummy ? Any muck brought torward ought to 
be forthwith confiscated, and the Tea Association 
are bound to see to this for thesake of the good 
name of our teas. 

DosInc AN ELFPHANT.—A difficnlt operation 
was performed the other day at the Zoological 
Gardens at Hanover. An elephant was suffering 
great pain from a growth on the lower part of 
one of its hind feet, and it was deemed necessary 
to cut this malformation away. In order to 
render the animal insensible a dose of 600 grains of 
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of morphia in six bottles of rum was administered. _ 


This dose took about an hour before any visible 
effect was produced. The elephant then fell over 
ina kind of sleep, and the operation was suc- 
cessfully carried out withont any further ado. 
The operation lasted in all three days.—Globe, 
March 22. 

Tue SEASON AT DAREJEELING.—March 4.— 
Darjeeling has burst into spring early this year, 
and nothing could surpass in India the beauty of 
the last three weeks, soft cloudless skies, bright 
cheerful sun, the long line of snows clear but not 
hard, taking delicious colouring in the early morn- 
ing and late afternoon. Rhododendrons are already 
bursting into their glorious blooms of white, 
pink and scarlet, and trees are putting on their 
young ligit green, and very soon the hill-sides 
will be white with magnolia. ‘True indeed it is 
that only the cold weather residents of the place 
ever see Darjeeling atits best, for, barring six weeks 
of vather dreary cold and mist, the climate this 
winter has been perfect.—Pvencer, 
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SUGAR AND JAGGERY From NEw Sources.— 
Av attempt has been recently made by the 
Madras Government to ascertain the amount of 
sugar and jaggery manufactured in the Presidency 
from material other than sugar-cane. Jaggery 
(raw sugar) is produced from palmyra, sago, date, 
aud coconut palms; but there is a consensus or 
Opinion that it is not feasible to prepare any 
estimates of out-turn, whilst to arrive at any ap- 
proximate idea of the area occupied by these 
sources of Jaggery from year to year is not possible, 
owing to thefaet that the trees are scattered and 
promiscuously planted.—Madras Mail, March 14. 


GRAPHITE FROM CEYLON.—More concessions for 
digging for graphite og Crown lands were granted 
Jast year than in any previons year, notwith- 
standing the drop in prices. ‘ie district of Kuru- 
negala, to the north-west of Kandy, has 154 
graphite mines. In the southern part of the island 
117 acres of land on which graphite had been 
discovered were leased for ten years for 333,450 
rupees. In the central districts of Ceylon 112 
mining concessions have been accorded. Since 
European firms have taken up the development of 
graphite deposits more scientific methods are 
emploved in the working of the mines, and the 
ratio of production has been inereased accordingly. 
—WNewsagent, Feb. 23. 


MANURING BANANAS. —Mr. R H Elworthy, of 
Priestman’s River, took five acres of his coast 
lands in Portland, red soil which, he states does not 
grow bananas; he manured one acre with sheep 
manure, and on this acre the bananas made 
luxuriant growth and came in earliest, but bore 
small bunches of seven ard eight hands. On 
one acre, rotten coconut husks were dug in and 
here the fruit came slow, with less stem and head 
growth than «the acre with sheep manure, but the 
bunches were Jarger and fairly good on the whole 
Ontheremaining three acres no manure was applied 
aud the bananas grew very poorly, producing 
when they produced fruit at all, small benches 
and poor fruit.—Journal of the Jamaica Agri- 
cultural Society, Feb. 1901. 


INDIAN TEA COMPANIES.—During the week a 
number of tea companies have published their 


‘ reports—says the Calcutta Correspondent of The 


Pioneer, writing on March 29th. Reading the 
reports as a whole one carries away the impression 
that the results arenot so bad as might have been 
expected, considering all the outery that there has 
been and that the cry of ‘‘ stinking fish” that has 
been raised over the industry is perhaps a trifle 
premature. Even although no profit may have 
been earned, and although most of the companies 
are unable to declarea dividend, yet the losses are 
small ; and bad as prices have been, there isa ray 
of light in the fact that those companies, I take. 
Dehing as an example, that have devoted their 
energies to making thebetter class of teas, have 
obtained a better average price than during last 
year, and even where low grade teas are manufac- 
tured, as in the case of the South Cachar Co., it is 
possible by capable management and a sufficiently 
large outturn to obtain remunerative results, T'ak- 
ing this last company, which declares a dividend ag. 
the rate of 10 per cent per annum, its successful 
results are doubtless due to good management, 
combined with the fact that it is able to turn out 
about 14 maunds of tea per acre as compared with 
an average outturn of about 54 to 6 maunds in 
other Cachar gardens, 


a 
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THE LINDOOLA TEA COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Report.—To be presented at the Fourth Annual 
General meeting cf the Lindoola Tea Company, 
Limited, to be held at the Offices of the Company, 
12, Fenchurch Street; London, E.C., on Monday, 1st 
April, 1901, at 2 o’clock p.m. 

The Directors have the pleasure’ to submit the 
Balance Sheet and Accounts of the Company for the 
year ending 31st December, 1900, duly audited. 

It is with the deepest regret that the Directors 
record the great loss that the Company has sustained 
through the death of Mr. Walter Sandys Thomas, 
the Ceylon Manager, which occurred soon after his 
arrival in England on well-earned furlough. 

The result of the year’s working may be considered 
satisfactory, and is very similar to that obtained in 
1899. The crop amounted to 185,634 Ib. Tea, being at 
the rate of 580 1b. per acre, against 189,020lb. last 
year. The cost free on board at Colombo was 25:11 
cents per lb against 24°78 cents, and the gross average 
price of the 174,820 lb sold in London was 83d, the 
same as in the previous season- 

Drafts were negotiated at 1/4 9-32d against 1/4 19-64d 
last year. Thecurrent season’s crop is estimated at 
185,000 lb Tea. 

The Net Profit for the year 

amounts to OL IOWL ON 7 

And the Balance from last 


year to soo) ) 53.19) VT 


Making a total of . £2,344 19 6 
The Directors have already 

paid out of this dividends on 

the 6 per cent Preference 


Shares for the year ending 


81st December, 1900 £780 0 0 
Interim Dividend on the . 

Ordinary Shares of 2 per cen 

free of Income Tax .. 020 0 0 
Income Tax .. 3 4718 8 
And itis proposed :—To pay 

a Dividend of 3 per cent free 

of Income Tax on the Ordi- 

nary Shares, making 5 per 

cent for the year .. see S OOM O 
And to carry forward the 

Balance of bo So PAO alo) 

——£2.344 19 6 


The sum of about £150 expended on new machinery 
having been charged against Revenue, the Directors 
do not consider it necessary to write off a specific 
sum for depreciation. 

The Director retiring on this occasion is Mr, 
Walter Cross-Buchanan, and, being eligible, he offers 
himself for re-election. 

The Auditor, Mr. J Hamilton Alston, also offers him- 
self for re-election. By Order of the Board, 

Rosertson, Bois & Co., Agents and Secretaries. 

London, 19th March, 1901, 


THE BATTALGALLA ESTATE CO., LTD. 


Eleventh annual report to the shareholders. 

The Directors, in presenting their annual report 
on the working of the Company’s business for the 
past year, are pleased to be able to give again a 
generally satisfactory account. 

The increased production has necessitated a con- 
siderable outlay for new machinery, but the factory 
is now thoroughly equipped to cope with the larger 


‘ output, and no further expenditure is likely to be 


incurred under this head for some years to come. 

The quantity manufactured shows a considerable 
increase on the past year, totalling 274,5561b, against 
224,803lbin 1899. The average selling price in London 
has been 8°38d per Ib, against 843d in 1899, and in 
Colombo 36 cents, against 37°04 cents in 1899. ‘he 
total crop averaged a selling price of 7'85d, agairst 
8'22d last year, 

London sales were 169,285lb, netting £5,128 12s 1d, 
pad suomi sales 104,925lp, realising R37,737-99, 
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This compares with 191,350lb, netting £5,835 7s, and 
32,6001b, realising R12,075°20 in 1899 in London and 
Colombo respectively. 

Exchange for drafishas averaged Is 4 7-16d, against 
1s 4 13-32d in the preceding year. 

An interim dividend of 5 per cent on the shares, 
free of income tax, was paid in September last, and 
there is now a balance at credit of profit and loss 
account of £766 14s 1d, from which the Directors 
provose to pay a further dividend of 5 per cent, free 
of income tax, absorbing £750, and to carry forward 
£16 4s 1d. 

In accordance with the Articles of Association, Mr. 
C A Reiss retires by rotation, and, being eligible, 
offers himself for re-election. 

The Directors are very sensible of the services ren- 
dered to the Company by their estate Superintendent, 
Mr. G C R Norman, who has handled a very large 
crop with unceasing attention and efficiency. In 
tendering him and his assistants their very best thanks, 
the Directors desire also to express their apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services rendered to the Company 
by their Colombo Agents, Messrs. H Benham & Co. 

50 and 51, Lime Street, London, H.C., 18th Mar, 1901. 


THE PANAWAL TEA :COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

The report of the directors for the year ending 
December 31, 1900, states that the net amount at 
credit of profit and loss account, including balance 
brought forward at December 31, 1899, afte1 pro- 
viding for general expenses, directors and auditors’ 
fees was £1,577 12s, dividends on the 7 per cent 
cumulative preference shares were paid for 1900in 
full amounting to £371, an interim dividend of 2 
per centon the ordinary shares was paid on Nov- 
ember 10, 1900, amounting to £349, It is proposed 
to pay a final dividend of 2 per cent on the ordinary 
shares for the year ending December 31, 1900, 
making a distribution for the year 4 per cent, free 
of income-tax, which will absorb £340, to increase 
the reserve funds to a total of £1,720, by the addi- 
tion of a sum of £505 19s 6d, leaving a balance to 
be carried forward tonext season of £20 125 6d, 
The directors recommend the distribution of a final 
dividend at the rate of 2 percent on the ordinary 
shares of the company for the year ending Decem. 
ber 31, 1900, making with the interim dividend 
paid to June 30, a distribution at the rate of 4 
per cent for the year, The directors having in 
view the very unsatisfactory state of the tea-grow- 
ing industry. consider it advisable to recommend 
the shareholders to strengthen the reserve funds, 
No alteiation has taken place during the Jast 
twelve monhts in the acreage of the company’s 
properties, which stand at: On December 31 last, 
tea in full bearing 590 acres ; jungle, 3414 acres 3 
total, 9314 acres. The directors consider that the 
shareholders have every reason to be satisfied 
with the result of the year’s working. The crop 
realised for 1900 was 339,550 lb as against an esti- 
mate of 316,0001b. The yield in 1899 was 334,922Ib, 
The visiting agent (Mr Melville White) before 
his departure from Ceylon, reported the properties 
as being in every way in excellent order at the 
date of his last inspection.—Home and Colonial 
Mail, March 29, 


THE TALAWAKELLE ESTATES CO.; LTD; 


Rerort.—To be presented at the third ordinary 
annual general meeting of the Company, to be held 
at the Office of the Company, on Wednesday, the 3rd 
April,1901, at three o’clock p.m. 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
balance sheet and accounts of the Company for the 
year endjng 3lst December, 1900, duly audited, 
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The mortgage has been reduced to £17,000, by the 
payment of the thirdinstalment of £1,500 on the 31st 
December last, which has,been charged against the 
profit of the year. 

From the statement at foot giving particulars of 
the past year’s working, as compared with the 
previous two seasons, it will be seen that, while the 
yield and cost of production remain practically the 
same, the gross average price of the Tea sold in 
London on account of last season was the highest 
recorded, viz., 11:21d., there having been a good 
market for Teas combining strength and quality. 

The Expenditure on new clearings, about £339, is 
charged against Revenue. 

Statement shewing results of working for the 
three years ending 3lst March, 1900:— 


lb: 
per 
d. 


Season. 

Acreage 

Plucked. 

Acres. 

Total Tea 
Crop. lb. 
Yield per 
Acre. 

Sold in 
London lb. 
Gross Aver- 
London. d. 
Cost of Crop 

Average 
Rate of Ex- 

Sho change 
Rupee. s. 


1898 802 421,284 525 418,565 10°57 27 
1899 802 419,544 523 419,110 10:23 Q7 
1900 802 419,682. 523 417,978 11:21 27 

The net profit for the year 
Bmounted to 

To which has to be added 
interest 

And the balance from last 
year of 


eee 
SS 
Pee 
Songs 
eee 
Sp Ss 


£8,310 3 4 


————— £8,950 16 1 

Interest on the mortgage for 
the year has been paid, amoun- 
ting to 

The third instalment of the 
mortgage of £21,500 has been 
paid, viz. 

Dividend on the 6 per cent. 
Preference shares for the year 
less income tax, has been paid 314 17 6 

Aninterim dividend of 5 per 
cent,, free of income tax, on the 
erdinary shares was paid on the 
80th September 1,853 10 6 

Income tax 256 7 4 

It is proposed—To pay a final 
dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, free of income 
tax. making 15 per cent. for the 
year, which will require 3,707 00 

And tocarry forward the bal- 
ance of 


£905 14 7 


1,500 00 


pated eas £8,950 16 1 
The Directors desire to place on record their appre- 
ciation of the efficient management of the estates by 
their Superintendent and his staff, 
The Director retiring on this 
Charles Murray Robertson, and he being eligible 
offers himself for re-election.—By order of the Board! 
Rozertson, Bots & Co.. 
Agents and Secretaries, 
Schedule of the Company’s Estates, 


4 Ae | ren an 

sic gut Bein EA are og 

Bic AP Ae Sameer 

a a a3 Be ao a8 
Db o o 2 o Egan) <q 3 
ical H = ey o =| 
Talawakelle (a) 302 12 (b) 69 (c) 22 405 
Nanuoya .. 250 on 3 9 262 
Katookella . 250 80 ss 8 288 
Total .. 802 42 12 89 055 


(a) 3 acres leased from the Proprietors of the 
Boutiques. 
(b) 25 acres felled. 


(c) 2 agren leased to Messrs, Davidagn & Browne 


occasion is Mr, 
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HIGHLAND TEA COMPANY OF CEYLON, 
LIMITED. 

Report of the Board of Directors, to be presented 
to the Shareholders at their fitth annual ordinary 
meeting to be held at the ottice of the Com- 
pany, 16, Philpot Lane, London, 4#.C., on 
Tuesday, 16th April, 1901 at 3 o’lock p.m. The 
report oi the directors for the year ended December 
3lst last states that the net profits have amounted 
to £2,438 19s 10d to which has to be added 
a balance of £86 10s 5d brought forward from 
previous accounts, giving a total to be dealt 
with of £2,525 10s 3d. An interim dividend of 
3 per cent, (free of Income Tax) paid in Septem- 
ber, 1900, absorbed £960, and it is now proposed to 
pay a final dividend of 3 per cent., free of in- 
come-tax, making 6 per cent. for the year, 
amounting to £960, and to write off estates ac- 
count £500, leaving a balance to carry forward of 
£105 10s 3d. The profits shown by above figures fall 
somewhat short of these earned for the previous 
year, but, in view of the period of severe depres- 
sion through which the tea industry has beea 
passing, tke directors think the shareholders are 
to ve congratulated on the results attained. The 
total crop of tea produced by the Company’s 
estates was 262,510 ib, against 259,2331b in 1899, 
showing an increase of 3,2771b; the average yield 
per acre all over was 448 lb, against 443 Ib. and 
the average price realised in London was 8d per 
pound, against 82d per pound. With regard to 
exehange, the directors issued instructions early 
in the year that the drafts against estate expendi- 
ture .were to be drawn at a shorter usance than 
formerly, and the result of this course is a reduc- 
tion in the rate of exchange from Is 4 25-64d to 
to ls 419-64d per rupee, by which some saving 
has been effected. The reports from the com- 
pany’s properties continue to be of a satisfactory 
character. ; 

— 


A POSSIBLE PARADISE: CYPRUS. 


Reporting upon the condition of Cyprus for the 
past year, Sir W F Waynes Smith, High Com- 
missioner, says :— 

‘“ The climate is exceedingly good, and the 
southern or Troodos range of mountains affords an 
excellent summer sanatorium. During five months 
of the year the top of the Troodos range is covered 
with snow, and a sanatorium might be established 
in its bright and clear air, which, even in winter, 
would afford a better climate than can be found 
anywhere else on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
A cool temperature would be obtained in summer, 
and a bright and warm sun enjoyed in winter on 
the erisp snow as in Switzerland. 

“The irrigation works which are being con- 
structed from the loan of £60,000 granted by the 
Imperial Parliament have been continued and have 
made good progress. Every one who has seen the 
magic effect of water on the cultivation in Cyprus 
must watch this experiment in irrigation with 
keen interest and with hope for its complete 
success. 

‘¢ The Cypriot peasant lives for a very small sum 
on bread, olives, oil, raisins, vegetables, and wine, 
the products of the country, using little meat and 
buying tobacco atalow price, His clothing is, to 
a large extent, home made trom the cotton grown 
in the country and from the produce of his flocks. 
The cost ofliving to Europeans is moderate, but 
the tendency is to increase. 
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‘There are favourable openings for the invest- 
ment of capital in the establishment of ceutral 
wine factories and in further developing the silk 
industry. Silk of a high quality can be produced. 
There, is, I believe, also a profitable opening for 
capital in developing the sponge fisheries, and the 
Govern ment is now in a position to afford advan- 
tageous terms to any undertaking having ade- 
quate capital to work the {sponge beds of Cyprus 
under proper regulations. 

‘ Aland bank or an agricultural bank working 
under a carefully-considered system could employ 
capital to yield a remunerative return, and such an 
institution is much wanted, as the usurious rates 
of interest now exacted for advances to tlie pro- 
ducers are a heavy weight on the industry of the 
island.”—Daily Telegraph, March 21, 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY OF 
CEYLON. 


We take the following extract from an in- 
teresting review in Natwre of work done 
under ‘‘The Tamnau Mineralogical Kndow- 
ment,” by Dr. F. Griinling, the well-known 
Assistant of Professor Groth of Strasburg :— 

The thirty-third volume of Groth’s Zeitschrift 
fur Krystallographie und Mineralogie is almost 
entirely occupied by the scientific work done upon 
the material which was brought back from Ceylon, 
and those who wish to see the excellent results 
of a wise scientific endowment wisely adminis- 
tered cannot do better than glance over this pub- 
lication. Dr. Griinling brought back rich collec- 
tions, especially of the dolomite and the minerals 
which it contaivs, of the graphite and of the gem- 
stones; among the latter the most remarkable are 
the tourmalines, which constitute a unique series 
of beautiful crystals. 

All these minerals have now been examined by 
various workers in Prof. Groth’s laboratory. The 
eraphite has been the subject of exhaustive study 
by Dr. Weinschenk, the lecturer on petrology in 
the University of Munich, who has already pub- 
lished papers on the subject in the Zettschrift 
fur Praktische Geologie and in the Abhand- 
lungen of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. The 
dolomite has been analysed by Dr. Schiffer, 
whose results have been given as an inaugural 
dissertation. Aud now has appeared this triple 
Heft of Groth’s Zeitschrift, containing a general 
description of Ceylon and its minerals by Dr. 
Griinling, a research upon the chrysobery], the 
sillimanite and the blue spinel by Dr. Melezer, and 
a voluminous report upon the tourmaline crystals 
by Dr. Worobieff, whose memoir occupies nearly 
200 pages, and is in reality a crystallographie 
monograph of the mineral. 

The fact that so much has been achieved will sug- 
gest to the reader thatthe collection and scientific 
study of Ceylon minerals has been sadly neglected 
by our own conntrymen. A perusal of Dr. Griin- 
ling’s paper serves but to strengthen this conviction. 
With the exception of an interesting paper on the 
graphite and rocks of Ceylon, contributed last June 
to the Geological Society of London by Mr Cooma- 
ra-Swamy, but published too late to be alluded to 
by Dr Grunling, little has been done. Mr Cooma- 
ra-Swamy himself remarks, ‘‘ No geological survey 
is in progress in Ceylon; itis much to be hoped 
that the Government will soon realise the import- 
ance of instituting one, ” 
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To give a very brief survey of the scientific ree 
sults :— 


Dr Griinling makes it clear that the graphite 
always occurs in typical symmetrical veins, chough 
these have been much erushed and altered by 
earth movements which have spent their energy 
upon thesoft graphite, andhave consequently spared 
the country rock (granulite), Dr Weinsschenk 
comes tothe conclusion that the graphite is of 
voleanic, and certainly not of organic, origin, and is 
probably due to the action of vapours containing 
carbon; he suggests that carbon dioxide and 
cyanogen compounds have played the chief part in 
its production. Among the associated minerals it 
is remarkable that, as at Passau, nontronite is one 
of theinvariable decomposition products accom: 
panying the graphite. 


Dr Griinling is of opinion that the gemstones of 


‘the sands and gravels were derived from the dolo- 


mitic limestone which abounds in some parts of the 
island, for the spinel, which is certainly found in 
the limestone, contains sapphire, phlogopite, é&c., 
while the corundum contains phlogopite, rutile 
and spinel. A granular marbie from Wattegama, 
on the Kandy railroad, proves to ke a theoretically 
pure dolomite ; it contains, among other minerals, 
a remarkable blue apatite, which has been analysed 
by Dr Schiffer and is found to.be a fluor-apatite 
containing 15 per cent of chlora-apatite. 
It is curious that Dr Grinling was unable te 
obtain any information concerning the original 
locality of the tourmalines ; they are probably all 
derived from the cabook or laterite, and from some 
one place. 


Worobieff’s crystallographic measurements relate 
to 110 crystals remarkably rich in faces, and have 
resulted in the establishment of no less than 131 
new forms? one crystal alone presented faces of 
fifty-nine forms; the table of calculated angles fills 
forty-three pages. He finds that the symmetry 
of tourmaline is undoubtedly ditrigonal, and not 
tetartohedral as has been supposed by some authors. 
The paper also contains numerous observations 
upon the pyro-electric properties of tourmaline, and 
distinguishes between the taces of the analogous 
and of the antologous poles. 

Dr. Melezer’s paper establishes beyond doubt 
that the chrysoberyls of Ceylon, of Brazil and of 
the Urals (Alexandrite) possess the same axes, 
and that the twinning takes place parallel to (031), 
not to (011). His optical study of the spinel leads 
him to tke conclusion that the refractive index 
of this mineral varies with the colour ; it is least 
in the most highly coloured parts. 

The whole series of investigations reflects much 
credit upon the administration of the Tamnau 
fund, upon those who have collected and studied 
the minerals, and upon Prof. Groth, in whose 
laboratory the investigations have been successfully 
carried out. 

The next award of this useful fund will be ex. 
pected with interest. H. A. Mirrs, 


es 


RUBBER FROM CEARA TREES.—Mr. F. KE. 
Tringham brings us a very clean, superior 
sample of rubber, the result of tapping a 
single Ceara tree—four to five years old— 
on Pen-y-lan, Dolosbage. Trees giving so 
much for four hours’ tapping are worth 
looking after and planting should be ex- 
tended, 


THE 


Goyyespondence. 


To the Eaitor. 


“REH”: AND IRRIGATED LAND. 


} Paris, March I. 

Srr,—A letter of “A. D.” (p. 542) in your 
Tropical Agricultwrist for February, 1901, 
informs me that you have (‘du saland”) 
reh in Ceylon. In that case you would do 
well to ask M. C W Hilgard, Director of the 
Agricultural Experimental Station, at Berke- 
ley, California, to send you his last memoir 
on this question, and you might give a trans- 
lation of itin the Tropical Agriculturist. 
The ideas of ‘A D” seem to me right. Will 
you also havesome specimens sent to M. Hil- 
ae He will be happy to analyse them. 


ordially yours, 
J VELBOUCHEVITCH. 
[We suppose M. Hilgard’s memoir, if 
for use in California, must be in English ? 
Perhaps our correspondent ‘‘A D” (in the 
Tangalla district) willsend us a few specimens 


of what he called ‘‘reh” to have transmitted 


to M. Hilgard..—Ep. 7.A.] 


RUBBER EXTRACTION FROM BARK. 
Paris, 2nd March, 1901. 

DEAR SrrR,—The process of extraction of the 
rubber from the bark ismaking very quick progress, 
Ten years ago nobody was thinking about it, 
Today we havea few reports on the opportuneness 
of such a process. You know that many plants 
are exploited by the cutting of the stem, what you 
call I believe peeling the tree; such are many 
roots, and slow growers such as Mascarenhasia 
and others from Madagascar, Landolphia Hende- 
lotii from Soudan, and a lot of roots primi- 
tively neglected because it was quite out of 
practice to tap them by the common process. 
' Some were cut in pieces and put to bleed into 
recipients, as is done with Uryceolo; but all 
the sap remaining in the bark after the operation 
was lost for ever. Now you can obtain from that 
neglected bark more rubber than the quantity 
obtained from the latex; and I know people 
asking for our process, intending to use it for 
the neglected barks left by the natives on the spot. 

If it is true in the countries where the natives are 
accustomed to tap the vines, how much more in the 
regions where the collector must make the educa- 
tion of the collector of rubber, what can be the 
colour of his skin? If par-dessus le marché,* 1 
cannot translate this French locution, the 
Governor of the colony has promulgated laws for 
the regulation of collecting the _ rubber, 
avoiding the cutting of the vines, stating that they 
must be tapped in official mode; when these 
vines are so long, so old, so large, the collector 
thinks that the weather is too bad for working 
and he sleeps till better times. But if you can 
say tothe collector: go and cut the vines, but 
bring me the rubber you have obtained and ifit is too 
meticulous [timid !] for you, bring me the bark, the 
white, yellow, black or undetermined,—the coloured 
man will think that to cut the vines is a very 
pleasant work for him and the crop of the bark 
a very pleasant one for his wife and he will go 
to work at once. 


oa eT a STA Le 
* 4.¢. If the labour is too expensive.—Hp. 7.4, 
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If it is true for the collecting of the bark, how 
much more it is tor the enrichissement *—another 
word [ cannot manage—of this bark. 

The Landolpia Hendelotit per oz. contains 
from 7 per cent to 1 per cent of pure rubber. 
When the bark is dried quickly,—and I say 
quickly because when the operation is done slowly 
the fermentation is a cause of loss of the gum, 
—this bark is easily broken in a mortar, a com- 
mon one for the decortication of paddy ; so after 
a few minutes the operator can separate afew 
per cent of the impurities, and as generally 
native women are expert in the manipulation 
of the pestle, their lords and masters have no hesi- 
tation in entrusting them to veriect this work. 

I have received bark of better rubber prepared 
by the female beauties of Senegal, containing no 
more than 20 per cent of impurities. Such rubber 
is a very commercial one and will be uecepted 
on any market. 

It is naturally much more difficult to bring 
this rubber to purity, but we must not*be too 
exrzeting and such rubber will Jead the wayin the 
manniacture of pure rubber. With patience it is 
possible to obtain nearly pure rubber by these 
primitive processes ; but the buyer is judge of the 
question; he can pay the rubber on the percent- 
age and the analysis is quite mechanical. If 
the buyer take one ounce of the product and 
use an iron mortar and pestle and tale the for- 
mation of nature; after a few minutes, if he 
has had the precaution of wetting the bark, he 
will extract a certain proportion of impurities and 
obtain a parcel of rubber nearly pure and a sufii- 
cient sample for judging the quality and the 
quantity of good rubber in the sample. After 
a very short time he will be able to avoid any 
mistake. : 

The extraction of rubber from the bark gives 
better product than the bleeding :—I send yor a 
little sample of Borneo rubber obtained two years 
ago, and you will see that it is much better than 
the rubber generally offered on the market trom 
this country. It has been prepared by a col- 
lector using this process for the first time, It 
is enough for today.—Believe me, yours truly, 

A. GODEFROY-LEBEUF. 


COFFEE AND ITS ENEMIES IN B.C. 


AFRICA, 
[By AN OLD CEYLON PLANTER. ] 
DEAR Sir,—I send you a _ paper which 


I penned abont 18 months ago, relating to the 
difficulties we have to contenc with in BCA. 
in regard to the many enemies of our staple 
industry, coffee planting. 

To these enemies we have now to add _ the 
spotted bug. This little pest is very like a Jady- 
bird and, unlike ali the Ceylon coifee bugs, flies 
about from tree to tree sucking at the juice of 
the flower, fruit and tender shoots or buds as they 
appear on the coffee trees. The damage done 
to the flower is terrible, completely destroying 
the fructifying power even in the most fayourable 
weather. Inregard to the fruit the insect sucks 
the juice, and seems to inject poison into the 
berry when young which turns it blacis or spotted 
or streaky, so that the fruit withers up and 
drops off the trees, even when it reaches the 
size of peas, just the same as the leaf disease 


* {mprovement of the bark.—Ep, 7.4. 
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affected the Ceylon crops leaving only small 
clusters or single berries to come forward to 
maturity and those berries that do reach that 
stage are mostly damaged. 

The buds or terminal branches when sucked 
at, turn a dark green colour and are stunted 
or bastard, having a shrivelled-up appearance with 
a black pith and black spots shewing between the 
bark and the wood. 

The damage alluded to is worst during the dry 
season when there is very little sapin our coffee 
trees, and does not shew much during the growing 
or rainy season. [lost a fine crop about 6 ewts per 
acre this year with this bug. They came before the 
bush fires in swarms and found a safe harbour 
amongst my coffee. In addition tothe new arri- 
vals, those that had come in, and bred amongst the 
coffee for some two years unheeded (I was not 
aware they did any damage) added tothe damage 
done. To show you what « number of bugs I 
have gathered,I have had an average of 20 children 
at work collecting daily for the past 6 months and 
they have each brought in from 30 to 60 per diem. 
Thank goodness, they can only get afew, 3 to 5 
each, now. So that [may get a bumper crop next 
year. It was always next year in Ceylon, I re- 
member, during the leaf disease days. It is now 
quite certainin BC A that we cannot rear bug. 
and get coffee to yield crop. Itis very fortunate 
however that we have a remedy, although a 
tedious one, in catching the spotted bug 
I was always looth to believe that our spotted 
bug did damage to coffee before I proved it by 
experiments. 

1 have further proof this year by the fact that 
my crop is saved en the pieces of coffee where 
there is a colony of soldier-ants established ; this 
tiger-ant eternally racing about on the coffee 
keeps the bug lively, not allowing them to rest 
and do damage, even if they don’t succeed in 
catching them, which they sometimes do, and of 
course the ants pull the little wretch to pieces 
and devour it at once. I am going to set a boy 
on with a piece of meat on the end of a stick 
to trap a party of ants and distribute them 
about the plantation to help to fight the bug and 
other insect pests. I remember, [ think, doing 
the same with red ants in Ceylon, to try and get 
rid of helopeltis or some other pests on my 
cacao in Matale. . 

Our red ant seems to be identical .with the 
Ceylon one, that used to torment the coolies so 
when handling, where they established themselves 
and made nests amongst the coffee leaves. Only 
they don’t seem to bite so hard. or it may be 
the Afrizan negro has a thicker hice. 

Lam growing tobacco for which I can get 1s 3d per 

lb. for clean in South Africa, Tea I may turn 
to good account by-and-bye also in South Africa. 
Chillies pay very well here, I have been getting 
up to 55s 6d lately for them. You in Ceylon 
seem to be having a hard struggle for it with 
tea ;low prices and exchange must alter, other- 
wise ib will prove serious for proprietary planvers, 
althongh companies may not feel it so much, 
You can never,stop rubbishy tea getting into 
your markets. People who want cheap tea or 
rubbish will and must have it, the same as rub- 
bishy coffee, tobacco, We. H. -B. 

[Our correspondent’s longer essay will be given 
in the Tropical Agriculturist, Let him send 
specimens of his new ‘‘poochie” for Mr. E. E. 
Green's report.—ED, 7.A.] 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH INFERIOR TEAS. 
AN IMPORTANT SUGGESTION. 


March 20. 

Sir,—It would perhaps save a good deal of 
very inferior tea coming on to the market if the 
Tea Brokers in Colombo put an upset price on 
all tea of say eighteen cents, for thesake of a ficure, 
and refused to sell any privately or publicly 
under that price. This would ensure at any rate 
in Colombo the destruction of most red leaf, 
mixed, and general rubbish, and it would not 
pay any one to send such stuff to Eneland or 
Australia probably. Ifthe Brokers did not care 
on their own initiative to take the step, they 
would doso ifa resolution of the Planters’? As- 
sociation and the Chamber of Commerce were 
passed, asking them to institute this rule. Any 
Broker, after such a resolution, contravening the 
agreement would be boycotted, so there would 
be no fear of any lapses from the path of virtue. 
_The Broker would perhaps lose some commis- 
sions, but after all they are very small on the 
prices realized by such common rubbish. And the 
improved prices we trust to get would much 
more than recoup them afterwards. If, what is 
sincerely to be trusted, with all the finer pluck- 
ing ete., we do get the prices of tea up, the 
danger will be the severe warning we have had 
will be forgotten, and a return made to the old 
system of coarse plucking, with consequent col- 
lapseagain. The ‘ Thirty Committee” might add 
to their duties that of advising the Planters if 
more or less leaf should be produced. If tea were 
being forced too high, it would be good volicy to 
pluck coarser to prevent competition from ‘out- 
side, and large extensions. The Thirty Com- 
mittee should have their fingers on the pulse of 
the market and advise accordingly, 

Tt is an exceeding pity the question of 
the reduction or total ‘abolition of the 
tea duty was not brought forward by a 
stronger debater, and properly threshed out once 
for all. If Mr. Christie, for instance, believed 
in the advisability of the step and bronght for- 
ward a motion, no fear of the weight of his 
adversary’s mettle would deter him from doing 
the utmost justice to his side of the question. 

Very possibly there are insuperable objections, 
butthey have not been brought forward publicly 
so far, pace Mr. Harcourt Skrine. 

In its favour we have for certain the increase 
of buyers, of business generally, and Ceylon teas 
compete with the advantage of being in situ 
and, therefore, per se worth to a buyer their 
value plus certainly Z of cost of transit of foreign 
teas. That is say it costs, say, 5 cents to deliver 
a 6d China tea into the blending house; it would 
be worth a buyers while to pay 6d plus 4 cents 
for an identical Ceylon tea. The grower of the 
latter would gain 4 cents extra and the buyer 
save one. Under such circumstances can there 
be any doubt Ceylon tea both high and low 
grown would be used for preference wherever 
possible to cur profit. 

To a lowcountry proprietor especially, the total 
abolition of the duty seems most desirable, If 
some small duty is’ considered necessary, Cevlon 
tea would aiso, being free of it, get the extra 
value of that also. 

Surely anyhow the question is worthy~ of a 
proper debate. LOWCOUNTRY, 
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CACAO: ' 
Cultivation v. Longevity. : 

Dear Sir,—There is no question, [ take it, that 
the cultivation of cacao, if carried on at all, 
should be done more or less in co-operation with 

itself. 

ae ie be ipurdened this platitude on account of 
the number of planters who appear to forget in 
their treatment of it that cacao is one of the 
most delicate of fruit trees ; and this is manifest 
in numerous ways, but in two ways very spe- 
cially, namely (a) the condition of Suckering, and 
(b) the condition of Manuring. I think I see in 
these two conditions of treatment, as applied to 
cacao in Ceylon, something of the conditions 
under which coffee was grown to the comparative 
disadvantage of the former. In this connection 
also, 1 may venture to indicate a parallel vetween 
the leaf fungus of coffec, and the bark-fungns of 
cacao; that, as some have thought the cuffee- 
fungus may be traced, however indirectly, to 
drastic manuring, so the cacao fungus may perhaps 
be traced to the accumulation of damp litter ; the 
point of the analogy being that both improper 
manuring and excess of litter induce dirt, and 
hence ill-health in the tree. Analysis of the soil, 
and sometimes of the tree itself are resorted to 
for purposes of discovering it possible what natural 
constituents of life are respectively lacking and 
present: chemical analysis therefore tells us what 
to manure with; but practical analysis, 1.€. know- 
ledge of the tree and its nature, is also required 
before any manure should be applied. The just com- 
bination and intelligent application of these two 
methoas constitute the scientific lines on which a 
product should be cultivated. ee 

But, although the object of manuring coffee 
and cacao is identical, namely, the production 
of fruit, it by no means follows that the system 
of manuring as applied to coffee is applied with 
equal benefit tc cacao, irrespective of whether 
cacao will stand the treatment. On the other hand 
cacao isa delicate plant, more delicate certainly 
than coffee, and should consequently be treated 
more leniently—within certain prescribed limits ; 
and these limits have direct reference not so much 
to the method of treatment as to the actual life of 
Hae natural quantity of fruit borne by a 
tree is insufficient to render its cultivation re- 
munerative, the tree must be forced. This is 
undoubtedly the case with cacao; for a cacao 
tree allowed to grow at its own sweet will does 
not bear soon enough for impatient mortals. Quick 
returns first—then large profits: it can he done, 
but itis done at a cost; and that cost, [ hazard 
the opinion, is canker—not the only cost, but the 

I believe. f 

Bie aestion of manure, too, is all the more 
important owing to the extremely unnatural con- 


ditions under which the cacao tree is alone 
speedily remunerative. I shall never believe 
that the tree’s original nature is to throw 


; rs’ What the tree does throw up 
in ae instance is not a ‘sucker’—not 
a ‘gormandiser’; it «is the tree itself. 
To cut this off is to top the tree 5 and the 
proof of thisis that, if the so-called ‘sucker’ is 
allowed to grow, it in turn spreads out in another 
platform, aud a little later another so-called 
‘sucker’ grows up and forms a third platform, 
and so until five, six, seven platforms may 
successively be reached. It is true that, what- 
ever that first ‘shoot’ is called, it has to come 
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off if crop is the objective; but I have done 
something more than say the same thing in 
otber words. I have made it clear (if indeed it 
was necessary) that the conditions under which 
a cacao tree is cultivated in Ceylon are at least 
as unnatural as those under which coffee was 
grown; and, if it is admitted that cacao is more 
delicate than coffee, it will be seen that this only 
inereases the disability under which cacao 
necessarily labours, 

Weakness in a cacao tree is dependent upon 
many things; but three especially, namely,—soil, 
climate, treatment. The tree may fail, early or 
late, but it is bound to go in the long-run. It 
has neither the lungevity nor the vitality of tea; 
but trees in a natural uncultivated state have 
been known to live—I write under correction — 
fifty and sixty years, and perhaps longer; and 
such trees are in the Island. Now, the oldest 
trees io the Island are Caraccas, but what 
Superintendent can point to a thirty-year-old 
Caraccas field and believe it good tor another 
twenty-years at 3 cwt. per acre? It is said that 
“Cacao Walks” of the West Indies have been 
handed down from father to son for zenerations ; 
but it has never been urged, I believe, that the 
original trees are still living. The soil of the 
West Indies is infinitely finer on the whole than 
our average Ceylon soil, but soil is no guar- 
antee of longevity any more than is the air we 
breathe. Bad air poisons us, but good air is not, 
conversely, elixir vite, but a natural food; and 
similarly good soil to the cacao tree is a sustainer of 
life in pronortion to the quantity of it consumed and 
the method of consumption. The first indication 
of this weakness therefore may appear early or 
late, according to the absence or presence of ceftain 
necessary conditions. A time comes when the 
tree, worried by suckering and fatigued by bearing, 
fails; then is the time to manure. Coffee was 
manured by cutting half-moon trenches about the 
tree. Shall the same be done tor cacav and in the 
same way ? If we scrape away an inch or two of soil 
around the base of the tree we come upon a very 
network of fine silky roots. Not everyone knows 
that these are the frwit-roots. Shall we cut them 
through with our half-moon trenches, first on one 
side the first year and then on the other side the 
following year? It was so done to coffee. But 
cacao is more delicate than coffee ; surely, there- 


fore, such drastic treatment should not be 
entered upon without sufficient reason. Where 
is the reason then? Is it to be found 


in root-pruning? The ruthless cutting through 
of the roots, upon which we depend for one crop, 
can scarcely be called that. This root-amputating, 
fibre-smashing, crop-obliterating treatment is not 
root-pruzing. What other reason, then, for this 
extraordinary manner of application? Is it hal- 
lowed by habit, or cursed by custom? At any rate, 
the fruit-roots being all on the surface, it is folly to 
dig forthem! Uncover, sprinkle the manure over, 
cover them up again, and the thing is done cheaper, 
because quicker ; better, because all indiscriminat- 
ing amputation is avoided. And we need to 
manure because the trees wou'd otherwise grow 
weak —nay, they grow weak in any case—slowly, 
gradually weaker ; the object of manuring being to 
delay this natural process, the common miracle. of 
decease, and to let the tree—and the proprietor 
—down lightly. 

Ever since the tree was topped, it has done all 
it knew to follow its own bent. For every ‘shoot’ 
pulled off, it has put up two, four, six, until new 
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‘shoots’ have been forced out of the hard trunk- 
bark anywhere and everywhere. But of these it 
has been deprived, and every shoot or ‘sucker’ so 
pulled off has had its certain effect on the nature 
of the tree; and theenergy of the tree, expended 
in frustrated efforts to grow to its normal 
height, has been transformed, according to 
certain natural laws, with development of 
its laterals. But these laterals have 
developed slower than the energy was stored, 
and this stored energy therefore has been trans- 
formed into the extra crop we needed. In other 
words the tree has gradually been degenerated 
into a perennial condition of reproduction—con- 
sidered a condition of high culture in many plants, 
and some animals. But prevention is better than 
cure, and, long before the tree reaches this pre- 
maturely senile period, such steps should, to my 
mind, be taken to prevent it ever arriving at it. 

A tree once afflicted is, if nothing else, a source 
of infection: and itis a question whether more 
harm is not done trying to pick out all the 
‘borers’ (the small ‘ borers’ are ineradicable) 
and cutting out the canker than by felling the 
tree ‘root and branch,’ then and there. Perhaps 
it may be preferable to lose the tree, especially 
if we have already a plant close by, just begin- 
ning to bear. Then the loss is nil—a gain in fact, 
for we have a new tree for an old tree, youth 
for age. What, I ask, is to prevent us deliber- 
ately re-planting the whole estate, say, every 
fifteen to twenty years and cutting out the old 
cacao, either en masse or tree by tree if we pre- 
fer it? The expense is not great, and if canker 
can be avoided by the simple contrivance of not 
permitting the cacao to reach that age when, in 
the opinion of many practical planters, it be- 
comes more liable to it, the better procedure is 
obvious. For nothing can be worse than canker. 

We should then have a clean bill of health, a 
brand new estate (bearing proportionately to our 
own foresight) and essentially a new lease of life. 

- POD. 
oe 
PLANTING NOTES. 

AGRICULTURE.—The whole of the splendid Dunga 
estate, with the exception of land selected for 
Vanilla, and experimental products, is now being 
planted with coconut and clove seedlings. The 
careful cultivation of cloves, with the aid of the 
plough for the last year or two, is now begin- 
ning to prove how much superior the plough is 
to the native hoe. The trees are much larger 
than they used to be, and are bearing heavily. 
Nurseries for clove and coconut seedlings are 
being rapidly prepared at different stations on 
the Island for a supply of seedlings to planters. 
—Zanzibar Gazette, March 20. 

Somant and Tra Propuction.—While Indian and 
Ceylon planters are thinking out the best means to 
restrict} the output of tea, Mr. Joseph Foulkes, an 
African explorer, tells usthat the region traversed by 
the Juba river is an ideal tea-growing country, as the 
wild-growing tea plant is found there. There is rea- 
son to suppose that Jubaland may become in the not 
distant future a considerable rubber-producing terri- 
tory also. Mr. Foulkes, who is now on his way wa 
Mombasa to the Juba district in command of an 
expedition, will make an especial study of these two 
plants with the object of furthering, if possible, their 
cultivation in Jubaland. It is understood that he has 
considerable financial support, and should his sur- 
mises with regard to the possibilities of the country 
turn out to be correct, he willbe in a position to at 
once commence arrangements for the transforming of 
ghe cultivable azeas ingg cubker and tea plantations, 
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THE ORANGE TRADE OF CoorG.—A. Coorg 
correspondent writes to the Madras Mail :—°“A 
good thing is being made ont of oranges by traders 
from Mysore, who purchase a cartload of fruit at 
R10 or R15 and realise R30 to R35 for the same. 
Allowing the liberal sum of R8 for cart hire 
to Mysore, it will readily be perceived that a 
handsome margin otf profit remains over. In view 
of the Railway being made through Coorg, oranges 
might be largely planted. The trees would pro- 
bably come into bearing just when the iron horse 
reaches the country, ready to take away their 
burdens of golden fruit. Other fruit trees might 
also be planted, butit would have to be done ona 
sufficient scale to allow of measures being adopted 
for safeguarding the crops. In one case, I believe 
the cultivation of fruit as an auxiliary to coffee 
will be undertaken here next season.’ 


RUBBER AND ITS ExTRACTION.—We are in- 
debted to Mr. Godefroy-Lebeuf for another 
letter on this subject, and we trust he will 
continue to report to us the progress and 
improvements made in the extraction of 
rubber from the bark, branches and twigs 
of rubber-yielding trees. It is marvellous ta 
us how well our correspondent expresses 
himself in English, and we hope he will con- 
tinue to write in that language’ but it 
might help us where difficult points come 
up, if he gave his sentence also in French, 
which might lead all the more quickly to the 
clearing up ofany difficulty in the understand- 
ing of a particular phrase or scientific process. 
We sent some time ago a small bag of bark 
samples from a Ceylon rubber plantation to 
be tested ; but the result was disappointing 
—indeed ni/—showing that the trees were too 
young to yield rubber from their bark or 
branches. Our correspondent sends us now a 
sample ot Borneo rubber prepared by the new 
process. It seems very satisfactory. 


FRUIT FROM THE West INDIES.—The steamer 
‘*Port Morant” arrived at} Avonmouth recently, 
fully laden with fruit, besides carrying thirty-five 
passengers and mails, being the first of the Im- 
perial direct West India Mail line to make the 
return voyage from Jamaica to Bristol. The ves- 
sel had a stormy homeward trip. Interest cen- 
tred.in the condition of the Bananas which formed 
the main part of the cargo, 18,000 bunches being 
storedin bins, the temperature of which was re- 
gulated by air-currents. Mr. Robert Thomson, 
formerly head of the Jamaican Botanical Depart- 
ment, has been appointed adviser to Messrs. El- 
der, Dempster, & Co., owners of the line, with 
regard to the growing and packing of fruit,:the 
appointment giving great satisfaction in Jamaica, 
where his scientific attainments are greatly ap- 
preciated. Bananas in various degrees of fulness 
were packed, so as to thoroughly test the appli- 
ances of the vessel, and all the fruit arrived in 
splendid condition. The London and Liverpool 
buyers, who had an opportunity of inspecting the 
bins, expressed gratification at the excellence and 
soundness of the fruit. The whole cargo was 
sold, mainly for London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Bristol markets. The vessel also brought a 
large consignment of Mangoes, Pineapples, and 
Oranges, all of which stood the voyage remarkably 
well, fully answering the expectations formed as 
to the capabilities of the line in developing new 
trade with the West Indies.—Gardeners’ Chrome 
dclée, March 30, Rivepin Rise Rta ANAT EASE pe 
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PorTraToEs.—It takes from 12 cewt. to one ton 
of seed potatoes to plant out an acre, the quan- 
tity depending on whether small sets, large sets, 
or whole potatoes are used—Journal of the 
Jamaica Agricultural Society. 


MANY OF THE CorFER PLANTERS in Southern 
India are going in for rice cultivation, and consider 
it a useful, if not highly remunerative, supplemen- 
tary crop. This is especially the case in the Malnad 
district of the Mysore province.—Indian Agqricul- 
turist, March 1. 


A CORRECTION.—In case anyone may take 
the trouble to notice the mistake, I may note 
by the way that, in the report, quoted in 7.4., 
of my ‘‘ Curiosities,” &c., I am made to say 
Gutta Percha is found in the Amazon Valley. 
[never said so. It is merely one of the vagaries 
of the reporter. Borneo, &c., in the Hast, 1 said, 
was the home of the Gutta Percha and I think, 
I*noted this on the margin of the paper sent.— 
Old Colonist. 


An Inco oF Ratn.—What does an inch of rain 
mean? Few persons havea definite idea. An acre 
if calculated out, will prove to be 6,272,640 square 
inches. An inch deep of water on this acre will 
be as many cubic inches of water, which, at 231 to 
the galloh, is equal to 27,154 gallons, This immense 
quantity of water will weigh 228,190 lb. or 114 tons. 
One hundredth of an inch (‘01) alone is equal to over 
one ton of water to the acre, In forty-sight hours, 
during the month of January, 134 inches of rain 
fell at Geraldton. This was equal to 420,837 gallons 
per acre or 1,767 tons, or about one-seventh of the 
total quantity required to irrigate a crop of sugar 
cane during the growing season.—Quzensland Agri- 
cultural Journal. 


BoTANIC GARDENS, NATAL.—The rainfall for 
the past year has been 13:20 inches below the aver- 
age of the last twenty-eight years, the total for the 
year being 27°24 in. as against 88°03 in. the average 
rainfall at Colombo for 31 years. Many plants 
have died in the Gardens owing to the droughts. 
The climate has been found unsuitable (aa 
shewn above) to the growth of cacao (Theobroma 
cacao) though it appears that the fruit of another 
tree called Pachira alba issometimes mistaken in 
Natal for that of cacao. The climate seems well 
suited to the cultivation of pineapples, and a long 
extract is given on the question of manures for 
these. The gardens are supported by:subscriptions 
and. a Government grant.- Cor. 


RuseBer aT MANAoS.—The Government of Ama- 
zonas has decreed a law that is now being carried 
into effect, and must, like all artificial restraints on 
trade, prove highly prejudicial to the real interests 
of the State itseif. Designed to injure Para by 
depriving that city of the great transit trade in 
rubber, it is likely to react on the rubber industry 
itself, and give rise to a still further fall in prices. 
The advantage of concentrating the export trade at 
one centre, at Para, is evident, as competition was 
always certain to secure the best possible prices fer 
producers, With two markets, the second at an 
enormous distance from the coast, and with uncer- 
tain telegraphic communication with foreign 
markets, competition by buyers is certain to suffer. 
The decree we refer to obliges all rubber from the 
State of Amazonas to be landed at Manaos, packed 
in cases, and reshipped at a special wharf under 
Government inspection.—India-rubber Trades’ 
Yournal, March 4th, 
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GREEN TEA MANUFACTURE.—Mr. Deane 
reports the following as using his machine in 
Ceylon :— 


LIST OF CEYLON HSTATES USING DEANE’S PROCESS. 


Brunswick Estate, (2) 

C P Hayley, Esq. 

E Rosling, Esq., (Chairman, Planters’ Association). 
Ceylon Tea Plantations Co. 

Eastern Produce and Estates Co. (2) 
Messrs, Geo. Steuart & Co. (2) 
Lipton’s Limited 

Carolina Estates. 

Darrawella Estate. 

Messrs. Finlay, Mauir & Co. (2) 
Hardenhnish Estte. 

Elkadua Estate. 

The Hon. J N Campbell, M.L.C. 
St. Leonard’s Estate 

Ratnatenne Estate. 

Messrs. Whittall & Co. 


ConIFERs AS RaIN GAucrs,—According to a recent 
number of the fevue Horticole, M. Felix Sahut has 
lately communicated to the Congres des Sociétés 
Savantes observations respecting certain plants that 
act as registering rain gauges :—" Mention has already 
been made of the influence of certain more or less 
severe droughts in the French Mediterranean upon 
Pinus Laricio of Corsica. and Cephalonian Fir. 
The lengthening of the branches of these two species 
is always proportionate to the quantity of rain falling 
during those months of the year when it is most 
profitable to them. Co-efficients have been established 
indicating what the degree is for each month of the 
year. These co-efficients enable the relationship that 
exists between the amount of rain fallen and the 
greater or less intensity of the vegetation which it 
has encouraged to be determined. It is shown that, 
under these conditions, it is possible to judge approxi- 
mately the quantity of rain which has fallen by 
measuring exactly the length of the leader, or of 
the branch produced yearly on these species of pine, 
and, if the estimate is not absolutely proportionate 
to the quantity cf rain registered by the rain-gauge, 
it closely approaches to it; and a still closer estimation 
may be made by taking into account the relative 
value of the results produced by rain in the several 
months of the year. It is, therefore, possible, to a 
certain extent, to use plants specially selected for 
this purpose as actual registering rain-gauges.” 

THE CHEMISTRY OF SoIL.—‘‘ Undoubtedly one 
of the most wonderful discoveries of modern chem- 


istry has to do with thesoil,” says the Saturday 
Evening Post. ‘It has been ascertained that 


‘the most barren land can be made rich simply by 


adding to it certain mineral elements which cost 
but little. Onthis basis it is estimated that the 
United States will be able eventually to maintain 
500,000,000 people—more than one-third of the pre- 
sent population of the world. It is merely a quest- 
ion of supplying the requisite quantities of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash. The last two are 
readily obtainable at small expense, whereas the 
first may be supplied either by furnishing to the 
soil condensed nitrogen ia the shape of slaughter 
waste, of nitrate of soda; or by planting clover, 
beans or peas, which have an affinity for nitrogen 
and absorb it from the atmosphere. It is now 
known that nitrogen is the most important plant 
food, and, inasmuch as this element composes tour- 
fifths of the atmosphere, the question is merely to 
absorb it into the soil. It has also come to be 
understood that only 2 per cent. of the material of 
plants is derived from the soil, the remaining 98 
per cent. being drawn from the air and from water, 


—Bradstreet’s, Feb, 9, F 
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FOREST ENGINEERING. 


We-have to acknowledge receipt from the 
anthor of a copy of ‘‘ A Manualof Forest En- 
gineering for india” by Charles Gilbert Ro- 
gers, Fellow of Cooper’s Hill, Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, Imperial Forest Ser- 
vice of India— Volume I —Price Four Rupees, 
English Price Six Shillings. It is a very 
useful compilation of some 300 pages with 
over 140 illustrations, after the style of the 
wellknown Roorkee Treatises. From the 
preface we learn :— 

This Manual has been written by order of the 
Government of India for the use cf Forest Officers 
in India in the first instance, but will, it is hoped, 
prove of some practical value to the general public, 
and especially to that section of the community who 
are engaged directly in the management of tea: and 
cotfee gardens, indigo concerns, and in agricultural 
pursuits generally. 

The Manval has been divided into the following 
parts : 

Part I.—Building Materials. 

Part II.—Building Construction. 

Pert ILI.—Road Making. 

Part IV.—Bridges. 

Part V.—Transport of Timber. 

Part VI:-—Wells. 

Part VII.—Construction of Hmbankments and 
Water Channels. River Training Works. 

Part VIIL.—Demarcation of Forests, 

Parts I and II will torm the first, Parts IIT and 
IV the second, end Parts V to VIII the third and 
last, volume. The first two volumes contain inform- 
ation which will be useful to anyone who is inter- 
ested in simple engineering problems, while the third 
volume contains those parts of the subject which are 
of more special interest to a Forest Officer. 

Mr. Bogers has had the help of experts, 
in different departments, and the Manual 
as a whole cannot fail tobe a very valuable 
one. 


i ——- 


A SUCCESSFUL MATABELE HUNTER, 


Mr. Phillip Stellwagen, the hunter, returned 
to Beira from Cheringoma and the Zambesia dis- 
tricts by the Matabele. During his absence from 
town he has shot big game which have yielded 
him about 7 tons of heads and horns, including 
many fine specimens and probably some records. 
One pair of buffalo horns, the pick of 42 shot, 
measures 52 inches from tip to tip, which must 
be almost a record for a cow. Mr Stellwagen has 
been very successful in his trips lately, and evi- 
dently works very hard on the veldt, and has a 
knowledge of a very pretty bit of hunting country 
which always yields good sport. Heis also well 
spoken of by shooting parties to which he has been 
attazhed, as the guarantee cf a good bag,—Central 
African Times, Mareh 9. 


SCIENTIFIC EXPERTS FOR INDIA. 


TWO IMPORTANT APPO!NTMENTS, 


Planters, agriculturists, aud gardeners in this 
country have reason to congratulate themselves 
on the attention now being piven by the Govern- 
ment of [ndia to the appointment of scientific 
experts. We have quite recently had a com- 
petent entomologist added to the staff of the 
Indian Museum. We have now to record the 
arrivalat Caleutta of two other experts, viz., Mr. 
Isaac Henry Burkill, M.A., F.L.8., from the Royal 

98 
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Gardens, Kew, as Assistant Reporter on Eco- 
nomic Produets to the Government of India, who 
has taken up his duties, and Dr. Butler as Cryp- 
togamic Botanist for India. This gentleman 
arvived here last Friday from Ceylon, where he 
spent a shor6é time on his way to Caleutta. He 
has now taken up his duties at the Royal Bo- 
tanie Gardens, Calcutta, under Dr. Prain, the 
Superintendent. Dr Butler has worked under 
Professor Van Teighem at Paris on fungi, and 
under Mons Poivault at Antibes. Before he 
studied in France he was a pupil of Professor 
Hartog, at the University of Cork. The officers 
of our ‘*‘ Indian Agriculturist Bureau” scheme, 
sketched out in ourissue of 8th December, 1898, 
are gradually being appointed, and we hope to see 
before long the formation of the Bureau wn fait 
accompli.i—Indian Gardening and Planting, 
April 11th. 
——_—__ —_>—__—_—-—— 


CEYLON IN 1889 AND 1901. 


(Return to Ceylon after an absence of twelve 
years of an old planting correspondent.) 


ARRIVAL AT GALLE. 

After a passage of 18 days in the ‘“‘ Clan Koss ” 
from Natal, we sighted land on Geod Friday and 
as the mist rolled away Adam’s Peak was the 
leading feature. Being too late for entrance into 
Galle harbour we anchored within a cable’s length 
of the Bell-Buoy and -waited till daylight to 
come in. 

There were anumber of waterspouts around the 
ship, some of them very near us the day before we 
came in sight of lands. 

The weather was good from the day we lett 
South Africa and there were numerous _flying-fish 
to be seen every day skimming the waves. 

The late rains had brightened up all vegetation 
and Galle looked very beautiful as we entered the 
harbour. Clearing our baggage at the Customs, 
we (four passengers) made straight for the Rail- 
way Station, crossing the esplanade where a 
Cricket Match wasin progress and a number of 
lookers-on in the grandstand. The Easter holi- 
days seers to have commenced, to judge by the 
number of people travelling by train. We had 
never before journeyed by the sea-side railway and . 


this was an agreeable change from the old Coach, 


keeping the sea in view through openings in 
the deep fringe of Coconut-palms. The rail- 
way trip to Kalntara South Station was 
very enjoyable. Kalutara is alovely place with 
a very large and comfortable Resthouse. The 
servants there are very attentive, and a good 
breakfast prepared at short notice. We were 
not in want of much rest after a fortnight on 
board the steamer and took advantage of a 
break in the weather to drive out and see the 
tea estates of Kalutara. Driving is cheap here, 
especially the neat little bullock hackeries with 
hoods: complete, the roads fairly good, and the 
tropical mass of vegetation lining the roadways 
most picturesque and romantic ; almost every 
conceivable fruit tree and palm making lovely 
avenues and rendering grateful shade from the 
setting sun. 

The climate of Kalutara islsomewhat trying to 
men ofadvanced age; and the bungalows being 
perched on the elevated ridges, there are some 
stiff climbs to make before shelter is found. 

We have already visited half-a-dezen thriving 

tea plantations in 


* 
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KALUTARA DISTRICT ; 

and on Monday iast had the good fortune to 
meet nearly all the planters of the district at 
a cricket match played between the K.C.C. and 
the M.C.C. There was some hitch about the 
first day and the match conimenced and was 
finished on Tuesday the 9th instant and was a 
very interesting match, displaying good fielding 
and bowling. 

In fact the contest between the gentlemen of 
Kalutara and Moratuwa was so keen and fierce 
that it was continued to the finish in a storm of 


heavy rain and enly won by two wickets by the 
M.C.C. 


The drive home was cool and pleasant and 
then another good climb in the dark to Glanrhos 
Bungalow, a warm bath and Pyjama Suit—good 
dinner and early to bed. 


PRODUCTS. 


The district of Kalutara is a huge tropical 
garden; everything flourishes: the jak or artocarpus 
integrifolia, the breadfruit or artocarpus incista, 
with a broad-leafec artocarpus of the forest left 
as a shade tree intermingled with kittool and 
arecanut palms, coconut palms, cotton trees, 
acacias, lunumidella, and other useful and orna- 
mental trees. 


Rubber is largely cultivated and giving some 
returns ; cloves, nutmegs and Liberian coffee are 
all doing well in Kalutara. 

There is a new Papau introduced from the 
West Indies, a fruit which when stewed resembles 
the Californian pear. 

Flowers arein great profusion : beautiful cro- 
tons equal to those seen in Colombo gardens ; 
the Draczena or Chinese palm, many handsome 
marantus and Bougainvilleas ; the numerous shade 
trees, including the Grevillea, give the Kalutara 
estates the appearance of Botanical Gardens. 


TEA. 


The first tea estate visited was Clyde, a most 
compact and valuable property with large factory. 
Glanrhos managed by Mr. J P Dove is another 
valuable tea estate with a large miscellaneous 
cultivation suited to the climate. The jat of 
Assam hybrid in Kalutara is much better than I 
expected to find and some of the places we visit- 
ed though rocky give very fair returns of tea 
leaf per acre. 


Putupaula (including Crurie) managed by Mr. 


H A ‘Tipple is a beautifully situated estate com- 
manding a grand view of the Kaluganga River and 
Mountain Scenery including some of the highest 
mountains of the Central Province. 

The carriage drive through the Neboda Group 
(including Digalla and Narthupane) was very 
narrow ; we left the trap and horse at the factory 
and walked to Putupaula in a very hot sun and 
felt rather pumped by climbing the short cut to 
Mr. Tipple’s bungalow, who kindly invited the 
writer to accompany Mr. Dove to visit him; we 
were rewarded by having several games of chess 
when the rain was falling heavily outside. 

The picturesque scenery from this bungalow 
was well worth the hardship of the trudge to 
and from the carriage drive to the cart road and 
we felt all the better for the walk and drive 
back. 

We passed a very comfortable bungalow or 
rather two-storeyed house with a windmill to pump 
water up the hill; this nicely situated resideace 
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belonged to Mr and Mrs Morrison away from 
Ceylou. We met Mr Heath at the factory re- 
turning to Glanrhos. : 

The Sinhalese holiday has commenced and a 
man got killed last night for stealing toddy. 
Plenty of Chinese crackers are going off in the 
villages below us this evening. 

The weather still continnes stormy, great heat 
during the day and heavy rains in the afternoon 
preventing me from exploring the district, especially 
as I haveno horse and knowjso few peopie. I had 
thought of travelling across the low country to 
Avisawella and then through the Kelani Val ey, 
but, after making enquiries abont the tea estates 
and the planters of that district, I find that a 
new generation has sprung up, that knows not 
Joseph. 

_I-had the pleasure of seeing the Duke and 
Duchess of York at the grand reception given to 
Lord Roberts in London and hope their visit to 
Ceylon has been a success H. Corram, 


———_—___¢—_______ 
A CEYLON PLANTER ON TEA-GROWING 
IN RUSSIA : 


MRK. E P WILLISFORD TAKES CHARGE OF MR. 
POPOFF’S ESTATES NEAR BATOUM. 
GREAT EXTENSIONS PLANNED—NOT PLEASANT 
READING. 

We extract from a letter sent to our evening 

contemporary, dated 18th March last :-— 

Mr. Popoff owns three estates in the Caucasus, 
near Batoum: the principal one, Prevolnoyer, is 
where I live. It is about two miles’ drive from 
Batoum—the hills, which are very similar to those 
in Ceylon, run down close to the sea—the house 
is situated on the top of the highest, overlooking 
a fort, and with the whole of Batoum and a lone 
line of sea-coast to the north or it below. My 
interpreter lives With me, and there are two rooms 
in the house reserved for Mr. Popoff’s use when 
he visits. The factory is on this estate, Abont 
two miles further inland is another estate called 
Zawatnoyer, and the third estate, Otradnoyer, is 
reached by rail (station on the estate) eight miles 
from Batoum. Out of 15,950 tea bushes brought ; 
by Mr. Popoff from China, Japan, Ceyloa, Him- 
alayas, Assam and Java, only some 2,760 are now 
alive ; but there are on the three estates a total 
of plants, putouttothe end of 1896, eqnalto 17 acres, 
and in 1897, 24 acres—taken at 2,700 to the acre 
—there are now in all about the equivalent of 
1853 acres planted. After I had thoroughly gone 
over these three estates I proceeded to Moscow 
—a day and night by steamer and 52 hours by 
train—to interview Mr. Popoff. I found the cold 
too terrible, in spite of the fur coat Mr. P was 
good enough to lend me! My stay in Moscow was 
protracted longer than would have been the case 
as the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland was on a 
visit to Mr. and Mrs, Popoff, and his time 
was not always at my disposal. _ All estate matters, 
as conducted in Ceylon, were most thoroughly 
gone into with a view to the introduction of such 
changes in working as might be sui'able here. 
It was decided that no new clearines should be 
opened this year, but that the existing area should 
be worked up to a better state than abt presens, 
We were delayed by a gale on onr return jour- 


ney to Batoum. The hillsides are terraced, 
and the banks of the terraces turfed — 
from a distance this has a very untidy 
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ppearance—~the levels of the terraces are dug two 
feet deep and planted; the flat land is also dug ina 
similar way and every root and stone removed. 
There are two large glass houses for germinating 
seed. At the presenti moment we are expecting 
from China 665 maunds of tea seed! which, 
planted 4” by 4” would, if all germinated, require 
nurseries to the extent of 814 acres including 
drains, &e.!! and there are now three million 
seediines in nurseries. They tell me they have 
found pruning a mistake, and before last winter 
only ent off the ends of each branch with scissors: 
The flush is now coming on, but has been delayed 
this year by the cold weather 5 in about a fort- 
nisht [hope we shall begin plucking and it will 
be my duty to give the order for this work to be 
carried out. My especial duty is the manufacture 
of tea. There is a good factery—all iron, wither- 
ing loft above with jute hessian tats—it was built 
by Messrs. ‘‘Sirocco” Davidson, who also sup- 
plied all the machinery, viz:—12 A.P. steam 
engine, roller, dry tea siiter and equaliser, ditto 
cutter and equaliser, oxidiser, down-dratt sirocco, 
packer, machine for compressing pillules and 
hydraulic press for tablets, and electric machine. 
Also, Chinese hand sieves, pans, chulas and win- 
nowers. It is lighted by electricity ; there is a 
telephone from the factory to the office and thence 
to my house. 

Each of the estates is worked by a head-gardener 
with an assistant, the labour being Turks and 
Grozines—all men, The office and financial part is 
managed by a gentleman with an assistant, the 
latter being also a dispenser. A weekly meeting 
of the three gardeners, the book-keeper and myself 
takes place, when the work being, and to be, 
carried out is discussed, it being necessary for 
each of us to visit the three estates weekly, At 
these peetings we air our opinions and pass them 
on to M. Popoff, who decides what is to_be done. 
Should the others differ from me on what f consider 
a vital point I am to write or wire to Mr. P. direct, 

The crop will be only some 22,000 lb. of tea this 
season, as I have advised husbanding a great part 
of the estate. ! 

The pillules and tablets made here would be 
of inestimable value for soldiers’ use during 
warfare as the space and bulk is so much reduced, 
and Icommend this seriously to the attention of 

military authorities. ; 
ae called By the British Consul here, Mr Patrick 
Stevens (Badminton Club), who was very civil. He 
showed me samples of Indian green teas which he 
says are largely corsumed in the Asiatic provinces, 
(By the way, I am still in Asia !) On the Ist 
instant I entered in my diary that 1 thought it 
would ve long, if ever, before Indian or Ceylon 
teas (black) ousted Chinas in Russia, for the reason 
that they do not lend themselves to the customs of 
the people, as does the China tea ; and Mr 
Stevens used to me almost identically the same 
words. The Russians like very weak tea, very 
hot, and plenty of it ata sitting, many times 
aday. ‘She China article is put into a teapot with 
only a little boiiing water and kept on the top of 
the Samovar (or urn) where it is continually 
“drawing,” A little only of this is poured into 
a tumbler, which is filled up with boiling 
water from the samovar, two or more lumps of 
sugar are added and generally a slice of lemon— 
it is rare to see milk used—the teapot is replen- 
ished with a little boiling water on the old leaves 
continually. This method cannot be carried out 
with Indian and Ceylon teas as, after the five 
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minutes’ “drawing,” it begins to cool and it 
would be difficult to make it in sufficient quan- 
tities for their constant use. Indians and Ceylons 
are nicer with mill than with lemon. The poor 
classes drink an immense quantity daily, very 
weak, and they could not get milk, 


MR. J. C. ROBERTS’ NEW TEA BOX. 


Mr. Roberts writes :—‘‘It is encouraging at 
least to hear that merchants, and others 
amongst the unofficial residents, have ac- 
corded my sample some favorable noticeand 
attention. Numerous specimens of compressed 
wood (made of Ceylon timber with my cement) 
forwarded to the Colonial Secretary, have 
attracted no interest in Government circles 
as I have not received any acknowledgment 
ot them. [ really hoped that they would 
be of public interest, (also possibly the Tea 
chest going forward shortly) as they are made 
of common kinds of wood at present practi- 
cally of no value, and which in fact never 
can be as plain timber.? [t means in tact that, 
if the processes are a practical success, as 
I think these samples sent forward shew, 
the Island possesses in its forest reserves an 
unsuspected value, if encouragement is given 
to develop it.” 


wee 


COFFEE PLANTING IN BRAZIL. 


THE DUMONT ESTATE. 
35 MILES OF RAILWAY: THE LARGEST COFFEE 
PLANTATION IN THE WORLD. 
12th April, 1901. 


Four and a half years ago the group of Coffee 
Estates known as the Dumont Company changed 
hands and the French proprietor sold out to the 
Loudon Company who paid the enormous sum of 
one million eight hwndred thousand pownds 
for the property. It was the general 


OPINION IN BRAZIL 


that Dumont sold out fora good price and that 
it would take the new Company all their time 
to work the estates to pay, as they were taken 
over in bad order and during the past four 
years required a liberal expenditure to keep 
down the heavy weeds and grasses (for Brazil 
grows weeds) and labour is very expensive. Chiefly 
Italian and Spanish families engage themselves as 
“ Colonials,” working by contract if married and 
possessing afamily. The single men work as daily 
labourers called in Brazil *‘ Comarddos ” ; their 
pay is from 2°50 to 3 milreis, (a mil means one 
thousand, therefore the milreis would be 1,000 
nickel coins.) Paper money is used in Brazil and 
EXCHANGH 

is always rising and falling; three years ago 
the milreis were down to 5d. English 
money and last August went up to a 
shilling. One of our contractors who planted 
and cultivated eighty thousand trees was recently 
paid off and doubled his money by the rise in Hx- 
change. Onthe other hand the officers of the 
company, who are paid in gold, stand to lose 
money in Brazil as the purchasing power in stores 
ofthe milreis never changes; and one Ofticer or 
Superintendent of a section had his pay raised 
fifty pounds, yet he had todraw on private money 
to meet expenses, This was brought to the notice 
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of thecompany in Englandand they refused to 
increase the salaries of the Administrators or 
Superintendents. The consequence is they are all 
very much dissatisfied. The necessaries of life are 
much 
DEARER IN BRAZIL THAN IN CEYLON, 

and not of such good quality ; beans, rice, and 
corn arethe chief articies of food used bythe labour. 

Itis an old-time custom in Brazil to allow the 


Italian and Spanish Colonials to grow 
their own crops of rice, beans, corn, manioc, 


tobacco, arrowroot, and sweet potatoes between 
the rows of coffee; the result of this is impoverished 
soil, short crops of coffee, and a large percentage 
of dead trees. 

However, there is no remedy against this evil ; 
for the European labourers and their wives and 
children must live ; and, in addition to growing 
food stuffs in the coffee, they keep an immense 
number of goats, pigs, cows, and horses. 

Hard-working families make money and save 
sufficient, to refurn to Italy and Spain. Others, 
who fall sick and get into debt, have an exceeding- 
ly rough time of it on the coffee estates of Brazil. 

ON THK GREAT DUMONT ESTATE 

there were about 5,0U0 (five thousand) people, in- 
cluding women and children; of the above 5,000 
perhaps 1,000 men would be obtained as con- 
tractors and daily labourers. There are 13,000 
(thirteen thousand) acres of coffee under ‘‘ cultiva- 
tion,” that would be about 13 acres to one man 
to keep in order and harvest the coffee crop. 
This 

BARBAROUS SYSTEM OF STRIPPING THE TREES 
with the crop in all stages of ripeness, wasting 
the green coifee, because scarcity of labour pro- 
hibits more than one round of picking, is the ruin 
of Brazil; and muchof the crop is trodden into 
the ground by men and horses. Another “ eye- 
sore” in Brazil is the old crop hanging on when 
the new crop sets its blossoms. 

The trees suffer fearfully from overbearing. 
The crop ripens in April, May, June and July, 
The gathering is hardly begun and the estates 
must be cleared of grass and weeds. The weeds 
are ploughed into the ground with’ a consider- 
able quantity of coffee dropping off the trees 
with every shower of rain. 

Thousands of pounds worth of coffee are lost 
every year in Brazil through estates not being 
ready to secure their coffee crops before the heavy 


rains set in. Theplanting ot food crops throws every- 


thing into arrears and the fields must be cleaned 
up betore the stripping commences ; no wonder 
the prices of Brazilian Coffee are always so low 
in the London market when the green coffee is 
mixed with the matured. 
THE PRUNING, TOO, IS BARBAROUS, 

five or six trees in a hole, some of them ruth- 
lessly chopped down with an Axe, trusting to 
the judgment of an Italian farm labourer as to 
which should be taken and the others left. I 
have seen fine trees killed and four or five long 
fishing rods left for next year’s crop. One of the 
most ghastly sights to be seen is a ‘‘ pruned” 
field of coffee in Brazil. 

There is little or no chance of any improve- 
ment being made in the ‘+ crltivation” of coftee 
in Brazil for practical experience is at a con- 
siderable discount, ‘Nigger driving ” from day- 
light till dark, the old slave-bells only ringing 
for meals in the field, and work from sun- 
rise to sun-set and such a long trudge back 
the Colonial barracks, Slavery is supposed to 
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be abolished! But in Brazil there are white 
slaves. I have known them work 18 hours out 
of 24 and in some cases hoe the coffee by moon- 
light to keep clear of debt and get out of Brazil 
and return to ltaly..And what is it all for? To 
enrich a few individuals, non-resident. ; 

BRAZIL WILL ALWAYS BE A HARD COUNTRY TO 

LIVE IN. 


There is no enjoyment of life there for an En- 
glishman and only men who have Jed a hard life 
life in Brazil. 

The Dumont Company has not got a practical 
coffee planter in their employ ; some of them had 
never seen a coffee bush until they went * to 
Dumont. 

A slight knowledge of Portugnese seemed all 
that was necessary to drive and get as mac work 
out of the Italians as possible (the Italian Estate 
labourers speak and understand Portuguese.) 
Most Fazendas (estates) keep an ‘‘ Amazame ” or 
general store and supply rum—pork—rice—flour 
cloth and ready-made clothing. New arrivals 
generally get into debt the first year in Brazil. 

The Dumont Company get their goods from the 
Army and Navy co-operative stores and their 
‘** Amazame” does a good business with the em- 
ployees, Anothergreat advantage on Dumont is the 

THIRTY-FIVE MILES OF RAILWAY 
promptly despatching stores to the different 
sections of the estate anid to the Colonials. 

The making of the railway has much improved 
the value of the property since it was purchased 
from Dumont, Accidents have occurred through 
the sparks from the engines falling on rubbish- 
heaps and coffee has been burat as well as build- 
ings. A great fire took place shortly after the 
completion of the new factory. All the newly-put-up 
machinery for pulping and curing coffee, swith a 
considerable quantity of coffee undergoing the 
provess of curing, was burnt with the buildings in 
one night—a very bad thing for the shareholders 
of the company in the second or third year from 
the starting of the company.” The coffee crops 
have steadily increased during the past three years. 
Thirty-two thousand ewt from 13,000 acres only 
works out 3 cwt per acre—a mere maiden erop in 
the palmy days ot coffee-planting in Ceylon. The 
twenty or thirty per cent of vacancies were sup- 
plied, and now the young trees, three and four 
years old, are cropping heavily, particularly on 
“Aqua Vermilia”’ (red water) and ‘* Moreira” 
the section on which the writer was employed. 

If the weather and other circumstances are 
favourabie 

THE CROP THIS YEAR 

will be a very large one, but the young trees, 
unless relieved of their heavy crop of 
berries, will die out or take a rest from 
bearing for two or three years. Prices are likely 
to go down, owing the Brazilian crop expected be- 
ing unusually large this year, fifteen thousand 
hundredweights being spoken of as under the 
estimate. Labour will be very short indeed, 
through the rise in the value of the milreis. The 
Italians drew their money (Brazilian) and turned 
it into gold and, as they are obliged to give notice 
to leave the estates before being paid off, many 
will remainin Italy. The Government of Brazil 
had lately discontinued giving passages tc intend- 
ing immigrants; consequently the Dumont Com- 
pany were obliged to send an officer from Dumont 
to recruit Italian labour, 

There are 
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TWENTY THOUSAND ACRES OF FOREST LAND 
AVAILABLE FOR COFFEE 
planting belonging to the Dumont company, but 
the jive millions of coffee trees now under 
““cultivation’’ will take them all their time to 
manage with labour daily gettingscarcer and dearer 
There aresome “smart” Directors in the company, 
particularly the one who visited Brazil and reports 
occasionally on Dumont. He ought to go there 
again and try and give the anxious shareholders 
a dividend; they have waited very patiently for the 
past five years and ought to get a fat one this 
year. Ishould take a small gang of practical 
coffee planters irom Ceylon with good diges*ions 
and not afraid of ghiggars, ticks and Berne 
flies—to say nothing af the detr little mos- 
quito (the writer had extracted during four years 
in Brazil no less than 200 ghiggars from under- 
neath every toe-nail of both feet.) The Portuguese. 
Brazilians, Italians and Spaniards calied it a 
recreation on Sunday to dig them out of each 
other’s feet. Ot all the vile insects on earth, the 
Berne-fly is the worst. She 
LAYS HER EGGS INSIDE YOUR FLESH 

and hatches three very ugly insects an inch long 
with three rings of bristles round the body and 
sharp nippers. They take abont six weeks to 
develop under yourskin, then commence to turn 
somersaults just when you want to go to sleep 
after a hard day’s work in the sun. 

The natives of Brazil adopt a novel way of ex- 
tracting the brute when full grown; they tie on 
a piece of raw pork and the Bérne comes out of 
your skin and takes a header into the piece of 
pig skin. 

Eighteen took up their lodgings in the plump- 
est parts and it was very interesting to stick 
a little nicotine from an old pipe into their nest, 
then out they would jump; but some were so 
fat they had to be screwed out and great was 
the relief. 

Ticks were very plentiful in the grazing grounds 
and we often got covered with them when out at 
night, fighting with the bush fires on our boundaries 


and trying to save our fences and gates from 
destruction. © . 
T had a 


VARIED EXPERIENCE WITH SPECIMENS OF BRAZIL- 
IAN ENTOMOLOGY 


and I have brought back as~a trophy the nine 
rattles of a large rattlesnake I killed in my coffee. 
His chum came to look for him next day and 
was duly killed—snakes are very numerous and 
the ones .most frequently found in the coffee 
were the rattlesnake and the black and red- 
coral snake. 

“There are snakes in the grass” in human form 
of every nationality and an Englishman littleknows 
what isin store of him in that nigger country. 
The more polite the people are, the greater 
the injury they are likely to inflict. There is 
much to write about Brazil after four years in 
the coffee districts of Sao Paulo. My first Estate 
was called ‘ Vista Alegre” (cheerful view.) Mr W 
the proprietor took: me round to see some of the 
large Cotfee Kazendas. This district between San 
Carlos de Pinhal and Colonia was much cooler 
than the district of Reberu eu Prato (Black 
River) where the Dumont Estate is located. 

After this {£ willsend you afew more notes on 
Brazilian life and customs and tell your readers 
something about the cities and the Government 


Railways.—Yours faithfully, HENRY COTTAM, 
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THE PROPOSED NYASSALAND 
RAILWAY. 


(From a correspondent. ) 

A petition has been recently presented to His 
Majesty’s Consul-General by residents and Civil 
Servants at Blantyre for transmission to the Hoine 
Government, asking for a guarantee for the pro- 
posed railway between Chiromo and Blantyre, 
It appears that the present system of land trans- 
port by porterage of natives has become inade- 
quate to the needs of the country, and is tend- 
ing to the rapid depletion of the labour market 
—an evil which, apart from its injurious effects 
on coffee-zrowing, the staple industry of the 
country, has so seriously impaired the import 
trade that at times many thonsand loads may 
be. seen lying for months on the wharves between 
Katungas and Chince blocked in fransitu through 
lack of labour. 

To the more far-sighted traders these delays 
present a graver aspect than that of individual 
loss or inconvenience, for they leave the little Pro- 
tectorate exposed as a trade route to the rivalry 
of Portuguese and German enterprise. On the 
borderland the Portuyuese administration is in 
full activity, and the natives from the Protector- 
ate are crossing over, despite the hut tax, to sup- 
port in alien territory those industries which are 
the mainstay of the Protectorate. The stream of 
labour is thus diverted, and the production of coffee, 
tea, tobacco, and fibrein British Central Africa 
is threatened with extinction. 

Itis ealculated that the construetion of the 
railway would place at the disposal of this indus- 
trial community more than 40,000 labourers an- 
nually, and would set the planting industries on 
an assured economic basis. 

The estimated cost of the proposed line which 
is to connect the Upper and Lower Shirwa—thus 
opening a thorongitare for 1,20.) miles into the 
heart of the Lake districts—is £300,000, and the 
petitioners seek a guarantee fiom the British Gov- 
ernment of 24 per cent on this amonnt. 

Founding their calculations on the imports and 
exports for 1899-1900, they count upon a return 
of 7 per cent. on the capital invested, and main- 
tain that, unless exceptionally bad seasons are 
met with, no call is likely to be made upon their 
guarantors. 

The civil servants in the Protectorate have left 
nothing undone to make straight the way for the - 
construction of the line. To prevent the trans- 
port and industrial systems of the Protectorate 
from being disorganised by the removal of a large 
quantity of labour from the already insufficient 
market, the Chief Judicial Officer has made a 
provisional contract with the Companhia da Zam- 
besia which will provide from outside the Pro- 
tectorate asupply of labour at a moderate price 
for building the railway, and negotiations have 
been entered into tor the purchase of the material 
of the old Beira Railway. 

The project possesses no inconsiderable political 
importance, as it would, if successfully carried out, 
effectively secure the British hold upon the Lake 
country of Africa.—London Times, Feb. 28. 


CITRUS TREES. 
We like to gather the experiences of fruit-growers 
of other lands, especially those that are now com- 
etitors with us. A successful orange-grower in 
lorida writes of his experience there as follows ;— 
‘In planting a treo I would cut the taproot off, 
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and three or four others will come out in its stead. 
The grape-fruit is a raining tree. It draws water 
from the ground by means of its deuse foliage, and 
exhales it into the air; the rough lemon is the 
same. Both will often cause rain to fallfrom their 
leaves on a dry day. The rough (Florida) lemon 
has the largest plexus of feeder roots of any of the 
citrus family, and will thrive on poorer soil. The 
sour orange, the healthiest of the family, hardly grows 
fast enough for the grape-fruit but if you will often 
split the bark from the bud to the ground, you will 
hasten its growth in size and strength, In a plot 
of ground 210 \feet square I would plant 81 
grape-fruit trees about twenty-three and half feet 
apart, leaving a strip ten feet wide between them 
aud the fence, ard in square between four grape- 
fruit trees I would plant six by four tangarines and 
king oranges, making 145 trees to the acre,” Our 
own experience points to the Seville sweet orange 
stock as being even healthier than the Seville orange, 
but as being » slower grower. he rough lemon 
stock makes a wmarvellously quick-growing growth 
but doubts are thrown upon it here as to whether it 
lasts long. j 
Another writer says:—The Dancy tangarine does 
best on rough lemon, grows faster, yields more fruit 
larger fruit and it matures earlier. Grape-fruit 
does well on lemon or on sweet stocks; on rough 
lemon you get large fruit on sweet or sour stocks, 
medium. He has planted from October to January, 
and even in June; but the best time is from Nov- 
ember 20th to January 1gt, according to his experi- 
ence. Cut off halfthe top before planting or defoliate 
it; defoliate it entirely is still better, It takes nerve 
to do this, but it is true wisdom. You hate to 
spoil the pretty top, cutting it all to pieces, but 
you get some with ali their tops left on and some with- 
ont, and in a year or two you will surely wish you 
had cut them. See that no nut-grass roots are in 
the tree roots before you plant; it is a great nuisance. 
Plant about twenty by twenty-two feet, You may plant 
125 trees on one acre, and 75 on another, and for 
the first ten years you will gather more fruit from 
the 125 trees; but how about your son and your 
grandson? One orange tree is for a century, and 
one shonld not plant for his selfish gain alone, to 
the robbery of after generations, Yon can, fora few 
years, plant four or five rows of pineapples between 
the orange rows and do them no harm; but be- 
ware of lctting them stay too long. Hxamine the 
trees carefully as to when they are ready to occupy 
the middles themselves. Apply two or three pounds 
of good fertilizing at planting.—Journal of the Jamaica 
Agricultural Society for February 
$$$ > ——- 


AERATION IN THA. 


Acration is a word writ large in every planter’s note- 
book peing an operation employed in almost every 
process connected with tea cultivation and manufac- 
ture. The object of hoeing isto openup and expose 
the soil to thefree action of the air, aeration of the 
goil being essential to the growth of the plant. In 
pruning also the bushes are thinned ont to allow full 
play of air. In plucking, however, instead of allowing 
the air free access tothe leaf nipped off the bushes, 
it is jammed tight into baskets, the result being that, 
owing to the absence of aeration, at certain scasons of 
the year heat is engendered, fermentation is set up, 
and the leaf turns red and emits an offensive odour. 
The fermenation is solely due to heat produced by the 
want of aeration. Needless to say that such Jeaf can 
never possibly make good tea. This matter deserves 
every attention, and if only teas of good quality 
are to be manufactured this season it behoves 
planters to make some arrangement whereby seration 
shall be insured. One leaf gets heated in the baskets 
it is deterioratedand no after manipulation wili ever 
recover it. Withering or wilting is aeration pure and 
gimple, the air circulated over and through the leat 
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being cool or warm according to the season, The next 
process, in which aeration should always have place, 
although it does not doso, is rolling. Rolling always 
generates beat, aud the latest machines are so con- 
structed as io admit of as much air as possible getting 
to the’ leaf, so as to counteract the heat set up and 
caused by the friction of the teaves one against the 
other in the process of rolling. The leaf should inno 
way become discoloured in rolling, it should be dis- 
charged from the machine a healthy green colour. 
Rolling and oxidation are two distinct pro- 
cesses, and must on no account be united into one 
operation. In former days some planters used to roll 
out their colour, but no one dreams of doing such 
a thing now. Oxidation or colouring is nothing more 
or less than aeration , cool darap or moist air being 
played over and through the rolled Jeaf. For oxidation, 
pure and simple, heat is not required; if anything it is 
inimical rather than favourable to“ the »rocess,—it 
should in fact be wholly eliminated. Finally, aere 
is everything in the firing of the green leaf, and in 
the final firing of the dried and sifted tea. Mere, how- 
ever, heated air is the substance employed, being 
driven over and through the leaf or dried teu in the 
driers. Air then, either cool, warm or hot, dry or 
mist, plays an important part in every operation or 
process connected with the enltivation or manufacture 
of tea, save the very last stage, when the finally 
fired tea is packed in a lead casing which is soldered 
down to exclude the air. Aeration is thus a subject 
which requires close study, and more attention than 
has hitherto been paid to it, if good quality tea in 
the future is to be the rule rather than the exception. 
—Indian Planters’ Gazette, Mar. 30, 
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FAILURE OF COFFEE IN BURMA. 


We (the Rangoon Gazette) hear that Mr. de 
Souza’s coffee plantation at Thandaung has com- 
pletely failed this season, all the trees having been 
attacked by blight. Our crop in the Toungoo 
district have also been seriously affected, but 
none to the extent of Mr de Souza’s. Mr de Souza’s 
former plantation is to be leased for bnilding 
purposes by the Government.—Times of Burma, 
April 10th. 
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PLANTING IN MEXxIco.— We omitted yester- 
day to draw attention to the interesting 
letter respecting ‘‘ rubber” sent us by Mr. 
E. O. Darley, formerly a well-known Knuckles 
Planter. Mr. Darley should tell us a little 
more about his everyday planting life and 
the crops he is gathering in. 


TEAK PRESERVATION IN SIAM.—Teak merchants 
in Siam are manifesting considerable interest in 
the new precautions for forest preservation, which 
are being taken by the Siamese Government with 
the advice and assistance of Forest Officers from 
Burma. The Government is now bringing the 
teak forests of Siam under systematic control, 
It proposes in effect to considerably limit the area 
of forests now being worked, and to charge 
rentals in addition to the present royalties. It 
now issues the forest leases itself instead of al- 
lowing the loeal ‘‘ Chaos” or chiefs to grant them 
as formerly. It is increasing, too, the limit of girth 
of trees which may be felled, so as to bring the 
practice more in line with that obtaining in Burma. 
The effect of all these measures will, no doubt, be 
to somewhat limit the teak output while preserv- 
ing the lives of theforests. No diminution from 
this cause is likely to be felt for some years yet, 
however,—Pioneer, April 13, 
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THE SO-CALLED “LOST ART” IN TEA 
MANUFACTURE. 


I. 

Ere proceeding to deal with the chief theme of 
this paper, we must premise that the enormous 
accumulations of low grade tea in importers’ and 
traders’ hands at home will need a very large pro- 
portion of Pekoes to salt them for consumers’ 
use, so that the argument for instance on fine 
plucking may be considered closed, and we do not 
see any necesssity for departing from the nsual 
metlod of manufacture, in so far as the three or 
four leaves and bud are concerned, as such 
leaf will be needed for the necessary blending, 
but as in the usual course of plucking a good 
quantity of larger leaf is unavoidaby brought 
in, and autumn requirements denotipg depletion 
of home stocks may demand more being taken off 
the bushes, the plaoter has to decide whether he 
will still treat this leaf in the fashion hitherto in 
vogue or, by departing somewhat from that, fit 
it for aceommodation to the pronounced taste of 
the working classes in Europe and that which the 
American and Colonial cousumer looks . for. 
What we have to say upon the subject, it must 
be understood, is not written to provoke contro- 
versy, but to put before the manuiacturer a 
summary of the methods pursued: both in the 
plains and hills that resulted in furnishing the 
consumer, who had heen used to the slightly 
sweetish teas of China Congous, an imitation that 
was approved of, leaving our readers to flout or 
adopt the suggestions according to their own in- 
clinations or prejudices. On most, if not all, 
factories, everyone employs the common cane or 
wire sieve to separate as much as possible the 
coarse leaf from the fine after the first roll ; the 
mere effectually this is done the less manipula- 
tion is required subsequently. Now we leave the 
finer teas alone for the present and recommend 
that the coarse leaf be placed in the roller, going 
slow as possible, in order to retain the juice 
in the same way as in the old hand-rolling 
days, 1869-72,, when the leaf was passed from 
hand to hand along the line of men, the balls 
being broken up and disintegrated by each, with 
the result that, on reaching the end of the line, the 
leaf had acqnired that light mahogany colour and 
sticky consistency indicating oxidisation has suffici- 
ently been attained for firing. In very wet sveather 
the desired condition will not be reached as 


quickly as when the reverse obtains, in which cace 


resort must be had to forcing under blankets as 
is now done in some factories, and here again 
constant testing of the mass to detect fermenta- 
tion wiil be necessary; the leaf must be turned 


over and over and the hand thrust in: a bath 


thermometer will prove of service in denoting 
any tendeney to heating. Then if spread thinly 
out on mats, chelnies, or tables, provided a tem- 
perature of at least under 50° can be secured, an 
evaporation of tannin takes piace and at this 
stage the greatest care is necessary, for, if actual 
fermentation is allowed to set in, if is almost 
needless to say sourness resuits; if the leaf is 
constantly examined by being held against the 
light, diminutive hairs show upon it, and as 
soon as these appear the leaf must go to the 
siroceo at once, but thinly spread in the trays 
to be seé, in the first instance; if the heat in the 
machine cau be properly controlled, five minutes 
will be quite enough for the contents of a dozen 
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bottom trays to be collected together and trans 

ferred to the upper ones, but overpacking (as we 
showed on the 31st Mareh last year) must be 
avoided ; the main cbhject to be kept in view is to 
avoid haste and dumping too much damp leaf 
together ; for however careful the battyer may be, 
dumping and too rapid firing dries the exposed 
layers, only halfdrying the centre, destroying all 
chance of ualform roasting and, despite the most 
thorough buiking, an unuyiform tea results. We 
do not pretend toa knowledge of what chemical 
action issetb up in oxidising by exposure at low 

temperature to evolve the saccharine principle 
that distinguishes tea so treated ; that it aequires 
such is undoubted, as anyone can satisty himself 
of by tasting samples of genuine China or Japan 
Congous ; and it was by treating leaf in the man- 
ner roughly sketched out that the teas made in 
the Niloiris in 1871 acquired their well-deserved 
popularity, but that the method was not unknown 
in Sylhet can be proved, if papers are extant so 
far back as 1861, when samples sent home through 
Messrs. Grindlay and Co., on account of the 
Sylhet Tea Company, received high encomiums 
from Messrs. W J and H Thompson, as also from a 
well-known tea dealers’ firm of that day, Antrobus 
and Co, With the inadequate space and kutcha 
buildings then available, coupled with want of 
appliances to cool down the leaf in those days 
it was found quite impdssible in the plains to 
carry out this forcing later than the middle of 
Mareh, so the method gradually fell into disuse 
and was forgotten, being replaced by the present 
hurried/system by which, as has been repeatedly 
pointed out, widue evaporation is stimulated from 
the outset ; the rolling machiues squeezing out the 
esnstituents by turning the leaf into a sodden 

stodge. Panning slightly rolled leaf does away ° 
with the tedious process of slow rolling oat che 

eclour to a greatextent, anlif care is taken in 
regulating the -heat the grayish ting will be de- 

veloped, while, ifall leaf is put through the process 
indicated, the slower the rolling, the more gradual 
the firing, eoupled with close attention to the 
appearance of the hairy fluff, the finer will be the 
tips, the more delicate the flavour, and more 
pronounced the sweetish taste the bulk of consum- 
ers demand. —Indian Planters’ Gazette, March 30. 
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Tt would be impossible to lay dowa one general 
rule for all factories, as sites, temperature, and 
requisite accommodation differ so widely, but we 
have endeavoured to give an outline of the condi- 
tions leaf should assume abt the several stages of 
manuiacture. Actual green tea such as is im- 
ported from China can be approached, in so far as 
flavour goes, by elaborating the tedious panning 
and exposure, very slow firing, and the admixture 
ofsmall quantities of powdered gypsum, as also the 
sprinkling of the leaf, in the final panning, with 
the same preparation--weak tincture of copper— 
that is sometimes used: in giving the brillianey 
to pickles ; but the use of either of these minerals is 
to be discouraged, and in fact, if Mr Mansell’s 
contemplated Bill passes the House of Commons, 
would render teas so doctored tiable to confiscation 
at the Home, as they are now atthe Ameiicun, 
Custom houses. ess .objectionable colour. g 
matter could be obtained from the solution of the 
plant used by Manipuris in dying their keishes, 
but it would need to be administered when the leaf 
was almost finished. We, however, may leave the 
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facing of tea alone, as one or two of the ingredients, 
used by such Chinese farmers as combine tea 
and sericulture cannot be more particularly 
alluded to for fear of creating a prejudice against 
all and any green teas our planters may send 
forward, No pans were used at any stage inthe 
manufacture of the Belmont teas or other estates 
in the Nilgiris on which the same system of 
manufacture, introduced in 1871, was adopted ; 
nor were any fabulous prices realised ; the London 
auction figure was 2s. 9d., the retail price at Ooty 
and Madras Rs 1-8 per pound. ‘The use of bags 
was taken up under a misconception, the leat being 
placed in these and yolled, in an old-fashioned 
mangle, to wither, after the invention of Mr 
James Nelson on the Labae varden in Cachar in 
the same year ; the fallacy of the operation as to 
mechanical rolling soon became apparent, and it 
wis at once abandoned by the owner of Tudor 
Hall, who alone tried it. No secret was ever 
made as tothe method of manufacture pursued ; 
but as curious visitors intruded at unseasonable 
hours, requesting rather liberal samples, a notice 
had to be placed on the gateway that the premises 
were private and not public. 

The experiments carried out by Mr McGuire 
in Ceylon tend to show that with suitable build- 
ings the temperature needed to secure that neces- 
sary for developing the syrupy flavour can be 
had in hill and plain alike, irrespective of climatic 
influences. Should this be correct, all difficulties 
of fitting our teas to suit any taste may be con- 
sidered at an end ; and although ihe spreading out 
or keeping leaf in a state of suspended animation, 
as it were, may involve the erection of a cooling 
house, such need not be more expensive than the 
sheet-iron rooms oa board our large fruit and meat 
carrying vessels; whilein Assam and Bengal. atany 
rate, we have no dearth of a non-heat-conducting 
material in the common sola of the paddy fields ; 
refrigerating appliances also are becoming cheaper 
and more simple in construction almost daily. 
Adverting to the ‘‘steamers,” of Messrs Dean and 
Rae, that Messrs P R Buchanan and Co. suggest 
should be sent up to some gardens for green tea 
manufacture, from all we can learn these are a 
revival or adaptation of the jacketed Steain pans 
invented by Mr. Thomas Barry of the firm of Barry 
Smith in 1861-62, Though only nsed for panning 
half-rolled tea, and consequently abandoned when 
all panning was discontinued, they would have been 
useful in withering; but, as Mr Davidson with his 


above-mentioned cool wither has anticipated them, © 


unless they will serve some other purpose, no 
further allusion need be accorded them. We are 
notin a position to say whether the process of 
manufacture now pursued at Belmont is the 
same as introduced in 1871, 'nt a glance at the 
Directory shows that, besides Messrs MacDowell 
of Madras, there are seventeen residents round 
about Ooty and Conoor who can vouch for the 
superiority in flavour and suitability of taste those 
teas were distinguished forat the time we refer 
to. Wedo not see that .any difficulties present 
themselves in making tea in the manner suggested. 
Slow rolling, constant separation of the leaf, re- 
tention of the juice, with ordinary care in carrying 
colouring to the verge ot, but not up to, actual 
fermentation, are not much todemand from the 
manufacturer ; and, if meteorological vagaries can 
be rendered of no account, night working would be 
unnecessary. The present machinery is all that 
is required, while, if pans should be deemed neces- 
sary, those of suitable size are procurable ia almost 
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any bazaar throughout the country. In conclusion, 
we may mention that the late Dr. Barry con- 
tended, and his opinion was confirmed by other 
chemists, that flavoarin tea was bettec attained 
by direct heat from chareoal than by any lot 
alr or other means of curing. Unfortunately the 
wholesale destruction of wood that has gone on in 
the tea districts renders a universal return to 
charcoal out of the question ; and we ourselves do 
not think the above contention can be sustained, 
as the slump in tea has arisen from over-production 
and throwfng coarse mediums on the market; 
while we believe tle American, Colonia!, and 
home demand for sweetish Congous can be as well 
met by sirocvo dried tea as by the old methods 
or modifications thereof. It would be advisable, 
however, that this matter should be set at rest; 
and we invite one cr two of our readers to prepare 
samples in the above described manner for sub- 
mission to the London trade; for, high as the price 
of charcoal has risen, some means of cheapening it 
or substituting an inodorous fuel inits place may be 
devised. However, thisisa matter for subseqaent 
consideration.—Jbid, April 6. 
Je eae 
PLANTING NOTES. 

CARDAMOMS.—In the Ash of Cardamom Messrs 
Cowley and Catford have discovered cobalt, nickel, 
manganese, and iron, and they attribute the black 
ash to the formation of phosphite.—Chemist and 
Druggist, March 23. 

COMPETITION IN QUININE PILLs.—The Soura- 
baya Courant states that the united German 
quinine-factories prepose shortly to commence the 
sale of quinine pills in all the principal towns in 
Java, at prices based upon these paid for Bandong 
quinine at the Batavia auctions. This would 
doubtless result in aloss'to the German works ; 
hut itis thought that it will have the effeet of 
foreing the Bindong factory to discontinue the 
ianufacture and sale of quinine pills, from which 
they derive a considerable income. The Java 
paper mentions this as a danger threatening not 
only the Bandong factory but also indirectly the 
cincbona-planters, and it exhorts *the latter to 
persevere in the co-operation which has led to 
the present favourable state of the local quinine 
industry.—Chemist and Druggist, March 30. 


JAVA GOVERNMENT CINCHONA.—The report on 
the Government cinchona plantations in Java for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1900, states that the 
young plants are in excellent condition, and are 
developing strongly. This is due not only to the 
favourable weather duringthe period under review, 
bnt also to the fact that only healthy and large 
plants have been used for planting ont. The 
plantations are free from disease aud insect-pests, 
with the exception of those in the western part of 
Tirtasari, which are somewhat seriously affected. 
Contrary to recent experience, there has been a 
great lack of labourers, a fact which is also felt 
in private tea and cinchona plantations. By the 
end of December practically the whole output 
had been shipped, partly to Tandjong Priok (for 
export and partly to Bandong quinine factory. 
The whole yield of bark in 1900 came to 
about 560 tons; of vhis quantity 378 tons were 
exported to Holland, and 182 tons worked up at 
Bandong. At the auction of cinchona-seed some 
specimens fetched as much as 462. per packet of 
25 grammes: shoots for grafting were sold at 16s, 
8d. each.—Chemist and Druggist, March 30. 
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pods & Plants of Commercial Products. 


Hevea Brasiliensis.—Orders being booked for the coming crop, August-September delivery, 
1901 : booking necessary before the end of April ; quantities of 100,000 and over at special low rates. 
Plants available all the year round. 100,000 and over at special low rates. A leading Rubber planter in 
Sumatra, who purchased 50,000 seeds in 1899, and 100,000 in 1900, writes us, under date 15th November, 
1900 :—‘‘ [ received your letter of 20th October, from which I learn that you added another case of 5,000 
seeds to replace the loss, &e. Iam satisfied hereby, and even after this adding I am satisfied by the whole 


delivery of this year.” 


Castilloa Elastica.—True superior variety cultivated in Mexico, seeds from specially reserved 
old untapped trees. Orders booked for August-September delivery, 1901, booking necessary before the 
end of March ; large quantities on special terms ; Plants in Wardian cases. 

Manihot Glaziovii —Seeds and Plants available all the year round, 100,000 and over at 
special low rates. A Mexican planter, in sending an order for this seed, wrote on the 22nd August, 1900:— 
‘Tf they arrive fresh aud germinate easily I may send you larger orders, as they are for high ground 
where the Castilloa does not thrive.” i 

Kickxia Elastica. —(Funtumia Hlastica).—Seeds and Plants, orders booked. (Lagos rubber.) 

Ficus Klastica.—Seeds available in May-June; booking necessary before the end of March ; 
also plants. 

Urceola Esculenta and U. Elastica.—Same as above. (Burma rubber.) 

Parameria Glandulifera.—Orders booked for seeds for January-February delivery ; also plants; 
immediate booking necessary. (A good rubber creeper of Malacca.) 

Landolphia Kirkii.—Seeds in July-August, early booking necessary. Plants can be supplied 
all the year round. (A highly-recommended species.) ; 

Chonemorpinaa Macrophylla.—Seeds and Plants; orders booked. (A. very valuable rubbers 
yielding creeper.) i 

Memusops Giobosa and Payena Leerii.—Seeds and plants in July-August, booking 
necessary before April. 

Achras Sapota, Willughbeia Firma, W. Edulis and other Rubber and Gutta Percha 
yielding ‘I'rees and Oreepers, Seeds and Plants. . 

Cinnamomum Zeylanicum (Cinnamon superior variety). New crop of seedtin April to June, 
booking necessary before the end oi February; also plants. 

Coffea Arabica, Liberian Hybrid and Maragogipe Hybrid.—New crop March-April ; 
immediate booking necessary. 

Cinchona Ledgeriana.—Seeds now ready, also other varieties. 

Seeds and Plants of Nutmeg, Clove, Sandalwood (white and red), Pepper, Cardamom, 
Vanilla, Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees, Shade and Timber Trees, Eucalyptus 
various varieties, also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, &c. 

Our enlarged Descriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Planis of Commercial Products of 
Foreign countries for 1901-1902, now being prepared, and will be ready in a few months. 

“ SourvTH AFRICA.”—The great authority on South African affairs of 25th March, 1899, SAYS i— 
“ An interesting Catalogue reaches us from the Kast. It is issued by WILLIAM Broruers, Tropical 
Seed Merchants, of Heuaratgoda, Ceylon, and schedules all the useful and beautiful plants which will 
thrive in tropical and semi-tropical regions. We fancy Messrs. Williams should do good business, for now 
that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they must turn to and prove that 
they were worth the grabbling. Werecommend the great Powers and Concessionaries under them to go 
to William Brothers,” 

Price List of Seeds and Plants for CEYLON use, post free, on application. 

Our new Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds of Shade Trees for Coffee, Cacac, Tea, Cardamoms &e., 
Timber Trees, Trees for Avenues, Hedges, Wind and Shelter Belts, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and 
Climbing Plants; and Seeds and Plants of Palms, Calamus, Pandanns, Cycads, Tree and other Ferns 
Crotons, Orchids, Bulbs, Dracienas, now being prepared, and will be ready shortly. ; 


Special Arrangements made with foreign Governments, Botanical and Agricultural Depart- 


ments, Planters and others for supplying seeds and plants of Commercial Products in large quantities, 


Agents in London -—Mussrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 90, Lower Thames Street. 
Agent in Colombo, Ceylon :—E. B. CREASY, Esq. 
Telegraphic Address : J. P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 


WILLIAM, VEYANGODA, CEYLON. : Tropical Seed Merchants, 
Lieber’s, A.I. and A.B.C. Codes used, HeNARATGODA, CEYLON, 
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— 
To the Editor. 
COFFEE IN B. C. AFRICA. 
AI 


Drak S1r,—The cause of diseased seans is inmy opin- 
ion not far to seek and may be attributed to three 
particular enemies of the coffee tree yiz.—Drought, 
Borer and Grub. 

DROUGHT. 

The first of these three is very much to be dreaded 
at low elevations from 1,500 to 2,700 feet altitude ; 
above the latter elevation coffee does not suffer 
visibly so much, but it does in the course of years 
become very visible indeed, and experience has 
shown careful observers that the trees become so 
damaged by the scorchings of a few dry seasons, 
drying up the very life sap of the trees and mur- 
dering the whole of the bark, pith, and even 
the wood of the coffee bushes, leaving alone the 
(lungs leaves) brittle dry, cankered and almost sapless 
—which is quite unnatural toa healthy coffee bush 
in its proper element. When the coffee tree gets 
into the condition alluded to above, there is no cure 
for the resulting light chipped, and black beans, 
caused I think by the weakened ctate of the tree, but 
to cut it down, and let a sucker grow up from the 
bottom. By selecting the healthy sucker, which is 
usually the biggest and strongest, a sound crop is 
secured again after 18 months or so. Now to prove 
that the scorching has a lot to do with damaged 
beans, I am quite sure no one will deny the fact 
that young coffee that has not been scorched al- 
ways gives a sound crop, but the older the estate 
is, the more damaged the coffee becomes if the 
seasons have been exceptionally dry till almost 
worthless, unless cut down as I have stated above. 

Cutting down does not always prove a remedy 
for light and damaged beans, especially at the lower 
elevation, for I lave observed in a very dry year 
that the trees have been burnt right into the ground 
in fine or very light friable soil that has under- 
gone much tillage so that cankered, sickly suckers 
came up, and the only cure for this condition of 
the tree is pull it out, and replant; and as this 
usually happens in the richest of soils composed 
almost entirely of vegetable humus—the plants 
take root and grow as vigorously as in virgin land. 

At this lower level, about 2,000 feet, in dry seasons, 
our coffee suffers much more than it does at and 
around Blantyre, wheie the elevation of most of the 
estates runs from 3,000 feet upwards; not only does the 
sap get drained out of the bushes by excessive heat 


but they lose their leaves and the wood dies back. In 


such a year as 1897, coffee 1 year old was so damaged 
that it had to be cut down as it was nearly all black- 
hearted and cankered, and the trees that were left 
(supposed to be healthy) were so much damaged that 
the maiden crop on those trees had any amount of 
diseased leaves so that it would have been better to 
have cut all down. Uhisismy ownexperience, and I am 
quite convinced that uo amount of moisture put 
into the soil by means of irrigation would save our 
coffee in sucha year, What is wanted is moisture in 
the air, which this country, being so far from the sea, 
is singularly void of during October and November, 
even in favourable years, 

To prove this fact 1 only need to mention that a 
number of coffee trees under my bath-room where the 
soil was daily moistured, and by the sides of streams in 
damp aud satuated soils, lost their crops, (when 
blossoming to the tune of 10 cwts per acre) and wood 
also. Whereas coffee under a canopy of shade held 
its crop without losing leaves ory wood, and further 
the coffee under proper shade has never in my ex- 
perience produced black or spotted beans; this I am 


prepared to proye any day, tht is provided the colfee 
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has always been healthy and grown under proper 
shade, and not damaged before putting it onder shade. 
What I mean is, healihy plants, not black-hearted, 
planted under a canopy of shade, lofty, doves 
not produce diseased beans in 8B, C, A,— 
Unfortunately however the older our coffee grows 
(when it ought to be in its very prime, yielding fine 
crops) it gets so rotten that it is hardly worth cul- 
Byating in some localities ; this fact we need uo longer 
eny. 

Low topping in green wood just before the dry 
months, usually resorted to to force blossom, isa 
dangerous proceeding in B. C. A. It causes much 
canker on the upper part of the coffee bushes, and 
forces out too much flowers, more than a 3-year- 
old tree can stand, resulting in much injury to the 
whole bush, impairing its health and vigor for the 
rest of its existence I may say; whereas if left to 
nature, say, tilla*height of 8 feet or more is attained 
before topping, the tree would not be taxed with 
over-blossoming and over-bearing before it is able to 
standit. Further the bushes are not so easily scorched 
by the sun and hot winds when well grown high off 
the ground, and any cankeror damage done to the 
top of the tree, when young, is likely to grow out of it 
or bg topped off when the tree is ultimately topped 
in matured wood; at whatever height wind and 
fertility ofsoil direct. Idon’t thinkin any part that 
I am acquainted with in B.C. A., that coffee should 
be topped low on account of wind, but I have seen 
estates where the soil would not support a big tree, 
in fact coffee should not have been planted at all. 

Iam not so sanguine now as | was some years ago 
that coffee is the permasent and remunerative in- 
vestment that it should be in B.C.A.: doubtless 
good crops of 6 to 8ewt. per acre have been secured by 
some lncky individual planters, mostly maiden crops; 
and until shade be universaliy adopted in this country, 
I am sure those good crops will be the exception 
instead of the rule. 

As for my own part I regret ever having cleared 
the land to plant an acre of coffee here, and would 
not do so again after the ,experience I now possess 
for I am convinced that 

SHADE IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 
for the successful cultivation of our staple pro- 
duct, coffee, which let us hope in spite of black beans 
will always remain king. 

If good land could be get at an elevation of from 
8,500 to 4,500 ft. coffee would not get scorched, and 
it would not suffer from borer and grub to the same 
extent asit does telow that elevation, and although 
we are some 16 degrees south of the line frost ne-d 
not, I think, be feared unless the situation be such 
as to prevent a current of air passing over the coffee 
during the months of June and July (such as in a 
very low sheltered hollow), by the way, our windy 
mouths in B,C. A. 

When a coffee tree is weakened by over-bearing, 
leaf-disease, borer, or grub attacking the skin or 
roots, or any other cause, the yield will consist of 
a greater or less amount of defective beans, as 
patural consequence, which the application of manure 
helps to remedy, but no ‘amount of manuring or 
careful husbandry will prevent the alarming amount 
of defective beans found in our coffee. This is proved 
by coffee trees growing amongst manure at my cattle- 
shed door, which were severely scorched and yield 
a heavy crop of worthless coffee. 

Nothing but lofty well-regulated and thin shade 
will ever, in my humble opinion, mitigate or 
remedy the above defecis. It is no use ade 
vocating the Loquat, Pride of India, or other bushy 
small trees, as | have seen some writers stupidly 
doing. One has only got tostand under a Loquat and 
aiterwards under a large-spreading lofty tree on a 
hot day in November to see the absurdity of some 
people’s ideas of shade, for a shade-loving shrub like 
coffee, whichis a surface-feeder ifits roots can only 
but exist on the surface, which unfortunately they 
cannot do during the dry months in exposed lang 


——— 
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The fine feeding white rootlets’ vitality is I am certain 
destroyed ; in fact, strange to say, very few feeding 
roots are to be found near the sarface oa our fields of 
coffee on this account, bat with shade or in a wet 
climate asingular network of coffee fibrous feeding 
roots is to be found on or near the surface. 

The great heat caused by the sun shining on bare 
land increased with hot winds during our hot and 
almost rainless September, October, and November, 
mon‘hs does a great amount of damage to oursoil, 
as well as coffee, by exhausting the fertilizing ingre- 
dients, which would or should go to benefit the grow- 
ing crops on the land. This fact is well borne out by the 
difficulty we hive in getting supplies to grow the 
second or third year; aiso in this simple fact, viz— 
when a native hoes a gardenin September for a crop of 
cereals. he does not burn itoff till just before he sees 
the rain is coming, but on the other haad should a 
bush fire by accident run into his garden, he assuredly 
abandons that garden and hoes another, for he well 
knows the nitrogen soon vanishes from exposure to 
one or two months’ sunshine before the rains with 
which only he is able to plant. Very friable soils 
retain the heat of a day’s sunshine all night aud in 
fact is seldom cool in October and November and no 
Avalysing Chemist is required to prove the damage 
done, under such cduditions, to our best soils through 
exposure. : f 

It can be easily seen howrich our souls are in fer- 
tilising ingredients from the flora they support and 
the rich harvests of Indiancorn and millet they 


produce, crops which a poor soil will not even 
grow ; but those almost inexhaustible soils, (which 
nature never intended to be exposed to the full 


force of our tropical sun) in the conrse of a few years 
must be allowed torun to bush and be covered, to 
once more renew its fertility=not lost so much by 
the feeding of afew crops of cereals asby exposure 
and wash which does not happen from covered land. 
It may be said that a good field of coffee covers the 
land, and it should doso; but unfortunately coffee, 
as faras L have seen, never covers the soil in this 
untry. 
mere Reeds uo scientist to tell us that the 
coffee estates are wanting in nitrogen 


soils on our 
and other 


‘organic ingredients after some years’ exposure; on 


the other hand we also need no scientist to show or 
prove to us that most of our soils are the very 
richest to be found in Africa or elsewhere. But what 
we do want to know is, how we can best take care 
of our rich soils, preserve their fertilizing properties, 
and renew them for the benefit of the growing pro- 
duct on the land and of man. 

It need hardly be doubted that shade trees do all 
this forusto a great extent.—Then why bare our 
lands entirely for coffee cultivation ? laly) Day 


If. 
BORER AND GRUB, 


Dezar Sir,—BoreEr is one of the worst enemies of our 
coffee and it escaped my observation till 1893 ; and well 
do I remember the first beetles I saw and seized on 
a Momba, bark cloth tree, in the month of Novem- 
ber of that year. This longicorn or stag beetic was 
no stranger to me ia Ceylon, although the specis= 
men in that island is darker in colour, glossy. and 
altogether a handsomer insect than ours is here. 
The damage done in Ceylon was only very limited 
and confined principally to the drier districts, and 
in those districts, only round the edges of the 
forest and grass lands. 


IN TRAVANCORE 


at low dry elevations I saw much damage done to 
coffee, in fact every other tree suffering from the 
ravages of what was said to be the same borer ag 
ours. A coffee expert introduced to me by the 
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manager of one cof our local companies assured me 
the Indian borer is the larva of a fly! Query, is 
this so! ? 

Well, to proceed with our borer, the beetle is a dirty 
slate colour, not numerous by any means in its 
natural element, for itis rarely met with, This is no 
doubt accounted for by the bush fires destroying the 
beetles, when they are fully formed or nearly so 
and ready to fly in October and November but still 
confined in the cavity of woody fibre, in which they 
remain for about three months, being changed from 
the grub to the beetle ; besides, natural enemies in 
the forests and grass lands evidently keep the num- 
ber limited. 

As there are no bush fires on acoffee estate and 
few if any natural enemies the stag beetle finds a 
luxurious and very 


COMFORTABLE HOME FOR PROPAGATING, 
feeding on the bark ; the grub, boringin the wood and 
making its nest in the stem of the coffee and emer- 
ges thence a full-fledged beetle in the course of 12 
months, and in the course of a few years they be- 
come so numerous (for each female lays from six 
to seven eggs) that a regular nursery is made of a 
coffee plantation till you can gather a hatful of the 
beetles in the course of an hour, and the ravages of the 
borer become so great, that an estate may be abandoned 
in the course of Sor 10 years, unless steps are taken 
to saveit. The earlier this workis attended toona 
plantation the better for the owner. I therefore 
consider it worthy of my time to tell my fellow plantera, 
who may kaoow nothing of the ravages of the borer 
in B.-C, A., how to prevent the great amount of 
damage done, which only becomes visible after years 
of labour in bringing a coffee treetoits prime, and 
supplying a breeding garden for longicorn beetles 
and their larve. 


DZIRING THE FIRST YEAR’S WORK 
on a coffee estate the planter need not trouble about 
borer, beginning work say in June and planting up in 
February, tue beetles only being in existence from 
say 20th November to 20th February (for they 
ouly live three months) they are never seen ona new 
clearing. 

The second year when the plants are about 20 inches 
to three feet high the trouble begins, and not later than 
15th November a few boys, according to acreage should 
be toldoff to search for beetles, and go over the 
garden, marching up and down line after line of coffee 
daily, tothe end of the beetle season in February- 
March ; the boys usually bring in one or two each 
daily, all through the season, and a young planter 
will crow and say “* Now I have saved so many coffee 
trees and not a borer exists on my estate”; but he is 
mistaken. The borer beetle 

NEVER FLIES DURING THE DAY-TIME 
unless tormented till it is obliged to take to its wings, 
but sits quietly feeding off the coffee bark, usually 
onthe sunny side of the;plant, tilidusk. It then 
flies off to another and anothertree, visiting several, 


_ perhaps, during the one night andthe habit seems 


to be tolay an egg in thesoil, by making a small 
cavity near the stem at the bottom of the tree. 
I however am open to correction as 1 have never 
found an egg either on the ground or on the 
tree, although I have found many a beetle on the 
coffee trees and searched for eggs. Boys however 
assert that the eggs are laid in the ground 
and as it is the natural habit of the beetle family 
to lay eggs in the ground, I believe them. Only one 
egg seems to be laid at or near each coffee tree by 
one beetle, although others may lay in the same place ; 
for when the beetles become numerous on old planta- 
tions three or four grubs may be found on one stemyof a 
coffee tree. Ihave not however found more than one 
borer in each tree during the first year, and usually two 
or three affected trees appear where a beetle has been 
caught. 

On old properties where coffee is riddled with 
borer I have seen boys gather a hat-ful of beetles in g 
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day, and I myself have picked off as many as half-a- 
dozen from a coffee tree (so this proves how numerous 
they are) just after the first heavy rains in November 
and it is alarming to think of the amount of damage 
done if no steps are taken to check this pest. 

AFTER THE BEETLES HAVE DISAPPEARED, 
signs of their presence begin to show by a change of 
colour in the foliage of a few plants where each beetle (if 
a female) has been caught, the leaves of the plants turn} 
ing froma deep green to a light yellow. The searchers 
must continue their good work, but now armed with a 
foot length of fine wire, anda knife, going regularly over 
the estate as before (the boys must be visited daily, 
watched, and carefully instructed at their work or they 
will do as much damage as the borer _by cutting the 
trees &.) It will be found on examination of the trees 
attacked that the grub, at least for one or two months, 
does not enter the wood of the plant, but works at the 
bark, sheltering itself from any natural enemies by a 
covering of refuse fibre made from the bark and ring- 
ing the tree, working firss one way, and then another, 
feeding on the inner bark tilla complete circle is made ; 
it ig then the signs of an attacked tree become visible ; 
the flow of sap being completely cut off. At this 
stage many grub can be caught, and when the 
trees are furred up, they often recover, I make it a 
rule however to putin a supply beside all doubtful 
plants. Many grub 

ESCAPE DETECTION 

at this time, but by keeping thesearchers at work going 
ever the estate, and again later on, when the borer 
manages to enter the wood, the sawdust appears and a 
wire must be pushed into its hole to killit. It can be 
seen that it is squashed by rubbing the point 
of the wire across the back of the hand, when 
mucilagé matter will be found on the wire, if it is 
killed. The grubis sometimes difficult to get at as it 
sometimes makes a crooked tunnel, in which case 
the tree has tobe cuttoget at it It is frequently 
found that a borer goes down the stem, after entering 
the wood, intothe ground; in this case it is difficult 
to get at, and the tree is usually destroyed by the 
roots blackening and dying right away, whereas when 
attacked above the ground there is every chance of 
r if taken in’ time. 
a eeese centers the chrysalis stage about the end of 
July or earlyin August, but an odd one is to be found 
later than this. So that you are practically at work 
about seven months at torer beetles and grub, from 
December to Jane, both months inclusive. Any extra 
care and attention by planters to this most im- 
portant of all works on coffee estates in B.C.A. will 
repay them. In addition to 

REGULAR SEARCHERS FOR BORER hy 
it is not a bad plan to givea little salt or other trifling 
reward to the ordinary workers, weeders for instance, 
during the season for any beetles they m»y secure in 
their line of work ; but care must be taken that they 
don’t leave their work to go off in search of them. 

The borer beetle is well known on a coffee estate 
by the name ‘“‘Nyanza,” or horned beetle, and the 

dzi. 

ee ened. when in India, that when 
eoffee trees get old and hard-wooded they are 
impervious to the attack of borer grub. This 
may be the case there; but I am quite certain 
that eight-years-old coffee if neglected is attacked with 
the insect here; but I think the older the coffee trees 
become the less likely they are to succumb to an 
attack of borer,and 1am quite sure on a badly at- 
tacked estate that three orfour years old coffee suffers 
most, especially ina very dry year. This may be partly 
due to heavy cropping at this age. 

Of course, diseased leaves are partly caused by 
borer ; as the lateral roots die off, the primary roots 
turn black and diseased, and as the root surface dimi- 
nishes the foliage and branches lack in nourishment ; 
and as a natural consequence, through loss: of health 
and vigour, the tree with its fruit becomes diseased, 
if it does not all together perish.—Yours truly 
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RUBBER IN MEXICO: 
INDIAN MODE OF PREPARING RUBBER FROM 
“*CASTILLOA ELASTICA.” 


Mexico, 12th March 1901. 


DEAR Sir,—Lhe following method of pre- 
paring rubber by the Mexican Indians, which 
Was quite new to me, may he of interest to 
you and your readers ;—‘tOn taking over 
charge of this (Hacienda) last August, I 
found scattered through the coffee fields some 
25 or 30 rubber trees (castilloa elastica) of 
different ages and sizes and all much the 
worse for barbarous tapping in years past. 
Some Indians asked me if they might tap 
the trees on shares, and considering them of 
no value I allowed them to do so. They 
proceeded leisurely to work and in a few days 
brought me to the house three old kerosine 
oil cans of rubber milk and an armful of a 
jungle creeper called by them ‘ Amole bejuco’ 
bunt which I have since had identilied at Kew 
as Ypomea (colonyclion) Bonanox L. They 
asked for an old soap-box and proceeded to 
pound the creeper with a stone, putting about 
double handfuls of the crushed creepers into 
five gallons water, they then poured some 
five gallons rubber milk into the box and 
two gallons or so of the water, stirred it for 
a moment or two and in less than 10 minutes 
took from the box a slab of white rubber 
34 by 16 by 6 inches, poured away the water 
left and proceeded as before until they had 
four large slabs of rubber. These they split 
in two and hung in the sun, and in a day 
or two it turned black. The nett result of 
rubber was 531b, which sold in Vera Cruz 
for 95 cents (say two shillings) per lb, or 
$50°35. Had I employed my own peons 
to do the work at 624 cents per day, the cost 
of producing the rubber would have been 
about $6:25 silver. In a_ regular rubber 
plantation of course it wou'd have cost a 
little less, as these trees were scattered about. 
—Yours truly, HK. O. DARLEY. 


TEA FOR THE MILLIONS IN INDIA AND 
CEYLON : A PACKET COMPANY 
WANTED. 


Dear Sir,—I was glad to hear that the I, T. A. had, 
at last, begun to take action in trying to secure a local 
market for their teas, butare they going the righ. way 
aboutit? They seem to be still under the impression 
that the natives will only buy the cheap low-grade 
tear. Thisisagreat mistake. When trying to sell tea 
to the natives some years ago, I found thut rich natives 
and even fairly well-to-do traders always preferred to 
buy the very best tea though at the time Orange Pekoa 
was R2 per |b., while the Mubammadans wanted green 
tea. The natives are all fond of tea and the poorest 
of them spend more in arrack, bhang or other stimu- 
lants than they need ever spend in tea; but to win 
this market it is necessary to pack the teas in very 
small packets, a 4 0z. packet is the bigyest that would 
sell well, one and two ounce packets would have a 
far better chance. 

Planters could not be expected to make up these 
tiny packets at the factory. They have enough trouble 
with larger packages; what is wantedis to start a Com- 
pany who would buy their teas in the open market 
and put it up in small packets and distribute them 
by means of Commission Agents in every native 
bazaar. ‘The Company would need liberal support 
from the I. T. A. for the first year or two, after which 
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they would probably be able to stand alone. There 
should be no difficulty in raising such a Company, as 
I should imagine every planter in India would be glad 
to take ashare. The packets should consist of at least 
20 per cent of the finest tea and a fair proportion of 
commons. Then there is the green tea trade withPersia 
and Afghanistan established years ago and which paid 
well! even in those days when tea was selling at more 
than @ouble its present value ; this needs only a little 
pushing to develop enormously. I see they have just 
made up their minds to despatch a large caravan of 
tea to Persia; it is to be hoped that this will be Green 
and not Black Tea, as I know that neither Persians 
nor Afghans will drink black tea ; andif the Indian 
planters send Black Tea there, they are bound to fail. 

With regard to making a small packet, itis absurd 
to contend that this would be too costly and trouble- 
some to pay. See how neatly even matches are packed 
and labelled, a properly arranged factory could turn 
out hundreds of thousands of thesesmall packets daily; 
and the labels, which should be in thenative languages, 
would cost a mere trifle to priot owing to the number 
required. In many of the large cities, China Tea in 
neat little paper packets can be bought for a few pice 
and these constitute the chief supply, not only for the 
natives but Hurasian and poorer class Kuropeans who 
all prefer to get their daily requirement in this way 
rather than buy evena Ib. of tea atatime. This is the 
sole reason why China Teas still continue to hold their 
own in India. 

The I. T. A. would do well to devote their whole 
time and attention to developing the local market 
rather than waste their money in trying to capture 
foreign markets ;it would cost less money than is re- 
required for America alone, and the possible results are 
practically unlimited. It would not be a matter for 
great surprise if, in a few years, India ceased to ex- 
port tea; their total crop does_not amount to 1 lb. per 
head of population, a rate of consumption already 
about in Ceylon. 

I make no charge for the above, but if the I. P. A., 
after testing its value, should desire to express their 
gratitude by sending me a handsome bonus, I promise 


not to refuse it. 
AN OLD EXT. P. 


CACAO PODS AND SEED. 


DEAR SirR,—-Will you kindly allow me space 
to comment on Mr. Carruthers’ article on 
“Cacao Pods and Their Seed,” appearing in 
your issue of the Tropical Agriculturist for 
April, of this year. 

Mr. Carruthers’ examination of a certain 
number of cocoa pods leads him to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘the character and size and 
weight of the fruit do not afford any criterion 
of the weight of contained seed.” 

There is, however, one way in which re- 
cognition of a variety may well be made, 
namely, by its name, which, in connection 
with the diagrams of pods and their contents 
which you publish, has unhappily been 
omitted. This cannot but rob the table of 
half its interest, and allits utility. Will Mr. 
Carruthers be good enough to name his 
diagrams? Nos. 2 and 7 are presumably 
Forastero; but for all we know perhaps Nos. 
1 ana 20 are too, and in view of the great 
importance of sorting out and making known 
the more remunerative varieties of Forastero, 
I am surprised such an obvious sign-post as 
a plant’s name should have been omitted— 
doubtless by oversight.—Yours &c., 

POD. 

P.S.—In reference to your HKditorial note on 
my cocoa letter, I was not aware ‘that 
hemileia vastatrix first appeared on young 
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coffee which had never been manured, but 
was growing near jungle where t i 

had its habitat.” Ta this case the eae es 
generated in the jungle. and not therefore 
through drastic manuring. But drastic 
manuring—the suggestion is not original— 
may have had a band in nursing the fungus 
elsewhere, may it not? Further, from the 
extract you quote froin Berthelink, is it im- 
plied in the sentence ‘‘ have not only not lost 
a jot of their original value, but have rather 
increased in productiveness” that the original 
cacao trees are still living? If this is so 
local conditions must have changed every- 
thing; and that certain varieties of cocoa 
greatly vary in behaviour even in this island’s 
localities seems to point to a very sensitive 
appreciation of surroundings in the cacao 
tree.— P. 

[Any treatment that left coffee weak or 
played-out undoubtedly made it an easy prey 
to the fungus when once it had found its 
way all over our coffee country.—The rich 
deep cacao-growing soil of Dutch Guiana is 
we suspect, without parallelin any part of 
Ceylon.—Ep. 7.4.] 


TEA CULTIVATION AND MANUFAC- 
TURE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
i7TH APRIL, 1901. 
(By a Ceylon Planter). 

DEAR Sir,—Ten years have elapsed since I 
assisted Dr Shephard, the proprietorZof Pinehurst 
Summerville, sixteen miles from Charleston, § Cc 

The acreage then under tea was only twelve 
acres in patches, all doing remarkably well and 
looking very promising. There was also a small 
Government tea garden located near a lagoon and 
Dr S advised me to leave it alone as it “was con- 
sidered unhealthy. 

However, I was very keen on restoring to culti- 
vation the Government patch of tea and should 
have applied to Washington, had I not been eme 
ployed by Dr Shephard who through correspon- 
dence with Mr Reed, tea merchaut of 13th street 
Philadelphia, engaged ine as a tea expert to make 
an improvement in the manufacture of Pinehurst 
teas, Through Mr Reed [ was engaged for one 
hundred and fifty dollars or £30 for one week’s 
work and gave Dr Shephard material assist. 
anee.. I went round from New York 
by steamer and met Dr Shephard at Charleston 

The first question I put to him was— Have 
you got any sieves for grading your teas: his 
reply was ‘‘ not one sieve”; so we went imme- 
diately to the Ironmongers in Charleston and pure 
chased wire work of Nos. 16, 14, 12, 10 Aaa 
mesh. We then took train to Summerville carry- 
ing the rolls of wire with us, and the Bila 
carpenter made the sieves accordine to my in- 
structions. Dr. Shephard made me very comftort- 
able in his beautiful house surrounded by one of 
the most valuable botanical gardens in the world 
For | must tell you Dr. S. is a botanist of no 
mean order. Roses from all parts of the world 
flowers, shrubs, ornamental trees, both indie on 
and exotic, tastefully arranged, a list of wich I 
possess and will send you some day when settled 
down, The largest rose bush in the world was 
growing over Dr. S.’s house in Meeting Street 
Charleston, the stem as thick as a man’s body ane 
climbing over the roof of the house, festoons of 
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beautiful large white roses hanging round the 
walls and over thearches and gate-way. Ihavea 
photograph of this gigantic rose, which you shall 
also see at some future time. But to return to 
tea, there was a good golden fiush ready for 
plucking. ft ‘ 

Our pluckers were little boys and girls from 
Dr. S’s mixed school on Pinehurst and, when 
called upon to pluck tea leaf, the young lady 
governess promptly attended with red silk um- 
brella to supervise the fief! work; the writer had 
occasion to call them to order sometimes and 
to pluck finer. The result was, the plucking was 
a success, and the leaf brought in withered 
the same evening. Every available room and the 
staircase was used for withering. I told Dr. 5, 
to have it well withered; next day we got some 
sturdy negroes to hand roll and ferment, and 
we fired it with an American evaporator. 

Our temperature was 180° and, after sifting 
the roll, I reduced the temperature to save the 
golden tips; and Dr. S. lent me 16 silk hand- 
kerchiefs to save them from burning and dis- 
appearing. This was a great point gained, and 
our first chest. of tea was a fine sample. The 
No. 1 Flowery Pekoe and Orange Pekoe were 
sent to Washington. Dr. Shepherd's sister being 
a Senators wife and interested in the Pinehurst 
Tea enterprise, helped to bring the tea into notice 
and Mr Reed’s reports at Philadelphia made it a 
name in the American markets. 

I am glad to mention it was very favourably 
reported upon in botb New York and in London. 

De. Shephard was very pleased with my work 
and we remained in the tea house until 1 o’clock 
in the morning to finish our work. It was a 
pleasure to me to work for a man like Dr.Shephard, 
a perfect gentleman in all respects and a very 
clever man, not only on botanical subjects. and 
tropical agriculture, but upon mining subjects and 
the analysis of soils and minerals. aa 

When writing up my instructions for cultivation 
and mannfacture | found it necessary to gain some 
information regarding climate, temperature, and 
umerage rainfall. : 

Accordingly I took a letter of introduction to the 
Government officials and made extracts from their 
Government statistics for twenty years in South 
Carolina. The result of my extracts proved that 
the rainfall average for twenty years was only 
sixty-two inches, little more than half the auantity 


of rain required to make the tea enterprise a. 


success commercially in South Carolina, and in 
this respect Dr. Shephard quite agreed with me 
that tea would not pay well on a large scale, 
whereas irrigation could be applied to a small area; 
then again, there are the ¢ Jd months with cold 
winds checking the growth. i 

Several other people were growing tea on their 
farms in Carolina; some of them placed themselves 
in correspondence with me. 

It was very encouraging to Dr. Shephard to 
obtain tea seed from al! parts of the world 
through the Washington Government and make 
his selec ions from the best Assam-Gybrid jats. 
We spent a considerable number of hours in 
selecting seed bearers and tied pieces of silk 
ribbon round the stems of those to be reserved, 
go that the pluckers should pass them over. Some 
of the leaves on three-year-old bushes were as 
large asa man’s hand and very strongly embossed. 

1 gave Dr. Shephard the addresses of both 
Colombo and Calcutta firms who supplied reliable 
tea-seed and told him it would be well packed. 
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Some of the shipments from China and Japan 
arrived in badorder. Dr. Shephard had a nursery 
of thriving tea plauts raised from imported seed,- 
but I told him to select ouly Hybrid-Assam to 
get uniform fields of tea and large crops of leaf of 
good quality. 

The Government tea plantation was alow China 
jat, though the bushes were Jarge and required a 
good praning. I believe I pruned afew of those 
bushes in June, 1891. 


The people of ttre United States are fond of 


green teas and buy nearly the whole of the 
Japanese crop of 50,000,000 bb. (fifty mill!ions). 
They like young Hyson mixed with black, 


The best black teas are called Lnglish Break- 
fast and, when working with Mr MeUVombie 
Murray (late of Ceylon) in Philadelphia, I did 
a packet trade with customers at German Town, 
about 15 miles from Philadelphia city. When 
the very hot weather set in, my “ English Bbreak- 
fast” customers went to the sea-side, my tea 
business suddenly collapsed, and [ had to write 
up about ** Elephants” in the Philadelphia Press 
to keep from starving; then Dr. Shephard sent for 
me, and all was well that ended well. 

Great interests are often involved in trifles and 
this was a remarkavle instance. When tasting 
some teas for Mr Reed in 13th Street, Phila- 
delphia, my eye rested on a small picture on 
the wall, I said to Mr Reed, “ that looks like a 
plantation.” ‘‘ Yes,” he said.. ‘* That is Pinehurst 
Tea plantation at Summerville, South Carolina, 
the property of Dr. Shephard.” ‘What!’ I said, 
‘‘tea growing inthe Sonthern States: you dont 
say.” ‘* Yes,” said Mr Reed, ‘‘ Zhat'’s so and [ 
value his teas.” ‘* What would it cost to go down 
South?” said [, ‘‘it interests me.” Mr Reed said 
he would write to Dr. Shephard and arrange 
for my visit, which he did, to our mutual satis- 
faction and benefit. I am glad cultivation has 
been extended and one dollar per pound paid 
for Pinehurst Tea.—Yours faithfully, 


HENRY COTTAM. 


Se 


EUCALYPTUS RESINIFERA.—Some two years 
ago, in the course of some most interesting and 
luminous letters from Rome, the Rev. H Ewbank 
told us that the Ita ian authorities recon:mended 
this species as the hardiest and most reliable of the 
species. Mr Ewbank obtained seed, distributed 
some and grew others. Five young seedlings were 
planted outlast year near Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
and all fivehave so far got through the winter 
sufely without any protection, whilst E_ ficifolia, 
on which great hopes had been based, has been 
severely injured by frost.—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
April 6. 

IMITATION CINNAMON.—The British Food 
Journal calls attention to the ‘‘mannfacture” 
of imitation cinnamon. The adulterant used for 
cinnamon is guava, or jungle bark, which costs about 
sixpence per pound in Colombo. This bark is 
carefully peeled, prepared and dried like cinna- 
mon, and closely resembles it in appearance. 
The sweet odour, and the still sweeter taste, 
peculiar to cinnamon, are obtained by immer- 


sion for a few hours in large tubs of 
waste from the listillation of cinnamon oil, 
and afterwards, when dry, by touching 
the end of each bundle of the false guava 


pipes with a cloth saturated with cheap cinna- 
mon oil, : 


~~ 
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THE KANDYAN HILIS COMPANY, LTD. 


The report is as follows :— 
ACREAGE STATEMENT: 


Lea in full bearing 352 acres 
Partial 3 5S ss 
Planted in 1900 Qby ie 
435 acres 
Cocoa OLY) Ses 
Reserve Land Som sy 


Total 1,310 acres 


The Directors beg to present their report for season 
ended 3lst December, 1900, together with a duly 
audited statement of accounts for the same period, 

The tea crop, including bought leaf, amounted to 
227,611 lb; and we secured 130 cwt of cocoa, 

The tea gathered from the Hstate itself was 182,013 
lb, an advance of 22,013 lb over estimate, while the 
bought leaf represented 45,598, a total of 227,611 1b; 
the two together costing 24°73 cts perlbto produce. 

Taking Pansalatenne alone, the cost of placing the 
tea on the market was 2227 cts per lb including 
2:31 ctsa lb for manure, 

Prices were fairly good until the close of the year, 
when, with a large quantity of tea to sell, the market 
became greatly depressed, the resuits being a serious 
falling off in receipts, which has affected the profits on 
the season’s working. 

The surplus, after meeting all estate expenditure, 
represents a sum of Ri2,300°55, and after paying in- 
terest and other charges and providing a sum of 
R3,809°66 for depreciation, there remains a balance of 
R1,414:38, which the Directors recommend being 
carried forward to the new year. 

During the season under reviewa sum of R15,970°87 
has been spent on a Pelton Wheel Installation and 
other improvements to the factory, and R4,427:07 on 
the planting and upkeep of yourg tea. No further 
extensions are at present contemplated, and it is 
thought that the factory is now sufficiently equipped 
for the crops of the near future. 

The new season’s estimate of expenditure is based 
on a cropof 200,000lb of tea at a cost of R43,481, 
including R1,800 for manure and 130 cwts. cocoa 
costing R3,760. 

Mr, Edward S Grigson retires from the Board of 
Directors by rotation, butis eligible for re-election. 

The appointment of an Audisor rests with the 
meeting. 


THE TYSPANE TEA COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE REPORT. 


To be presented at the fifth ordinary annual 
general meeting of the Tyspane Tea Company, Lim- 
ited, to be held at the offices of the Company, 12, 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., on Wednesday, 10th 
April, 1901, at 2-30 p.m. 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
Balance Sheet and Accounts of the Company for the 
year ending 31st December 1900, duly audited. 

With the deepest regret the Directors record the 
great loss that the Company has sustained through 
the death of Mr Walter Sandys Thomas, late Man- 
aging Director in Ceylon. 

Compared with last year, the Profit and Loss Ac- 
count shews increased expenditureand reduced receipts, 
but the former includes the sum of about £720 spent 
on Factory extension and up-keep of new clearings, 
which might legitimately have been charged to Capital 
instead sf Revenue, had the Directors not deemed 
it inadvisable to do so in existing circumstances. The 
reduction in nett proceeds is due to the fallin the 
market value of medium teas, 
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The total crop amounted to 252,373 lb. Tea, which 
averaged 5°72d per lb. nett, against 258,370 lb. last 
year, netting 624d per lb. 

Exchange averaged 1/4 5-16th per Rupee against 
1/4 23-64th last year. 

The Net Profit for the year, 

after payment of the In- 
terest on Debentures, is £501 11 11 
To which has to be added 
the balance brought for- 
ward from last year of 21415 4 
z — £716 7 8 


The Directors propose to pay 
a Dividen2 of three per 
cent, requiring 

And to carry forwaid 


540 0 0 
HG; eae 
Sa LG 3 


Mr John Philip Herringham, the retiring Director 
offers himself for re-election. The Auditor, Mr J 
Hamilton Alston, also offers himself for re-election. 
—By order of the Board, Rosurtrson Bots & Co., Agents 
and Secretaries. 

London, Ist April, 1901, 

The acreage of the Hstates is es follows :— 


Tea in bearing . .687 acres 


Tea in partial bearing... Hee 6 1O 
Tea planted in 1896 .. aed o) 
do Dope gy: xs «=. 10% (do 
do do 1898 .. ..- 28..do 
do GorL899y wie. set do 
Timber clearings ts eo do 
Jungle we NEO 
Serub, &e. } tee do 
968 


KELANI VALLEY THA ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED. 


Report of the Board of Directors. To be presented to 
the Shareholders at the Fifteenth Ordinary General 
Meeting, to be held at the Office of the Company, on 
Monday. 15th April, 1901, at 12 noon. 

The Directors beg to submit to the Shareholders 
the Report and Accounts of the Company, duly 
audited, for the year ending 31st December, 1900, 

The total crops from the Company’s four Estates 
amounted to 662,248 lb. against 575 255 lb. in 1899 ; the 
average price realised was 5°794d per Ib., against 7d. 
and the average rate of exchange was ls 4 27-64d 
as compared with 1s 4 25-64d for the previous year. 

Owing to the very depressed condition of the Tea 
Market during the last six months of the past season 
the profit earned for the year under review compares 
most unfavourably with that secured in previous 
years, but, with an improving Market, a natural short- 
fall in crops, and the steps now being generally taken 
to further reduce output and improve quality, your 
Directors have good reason to expect that very 
different results will be shewn for the current, and 
it is to be hoped, succeeding seasons, ; : 

Including £419 2s 5 brought forward from 1899, the 
net profit for the past year amounts to £1,019 14s, 
from which has to deducted the Interim Dividend of 3 
per cent., £562 19s paid in September last, leaving 
£456 16s., available, and this sum is proposed to carry 
forward to next season’s account. 

Debentures to the amount of £2,100 which matured 
on the Ist January, 1901, have been renewed fora 
further period of five years at 5 per cent per annum. 

Two vacancies have cccurred on the Board, one 
caused hy the resignation of the Hon. D A C Scott 
on account of ill-health, the other by the regretted 
death of Mr. Donald Andrew. 

It is not proposed at present to fill the first-named 
vacancy, but, to occupy the seat of their deceased col- 
league, Mr. Donald Andrew, your Directors have 
appointed My, George Gray Anderson, who, in accords 
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ance with the Articles of Association, retires from the 
Board at this time, and being eligible, offers himself 
for re-election. Mv. J B Laurie, C.A., also offers him- 
self for re-election as Auditor. 
G W PAINE, Chairman. 
16, Philpot Lane, London, H.C., 3rd April, 1901. 


THE BALMORAL (CEYLON) 
COMPANY, LTD- 


Report.—To be presented at the Third Annual 
General Meeting of the Balmoral (Ceylov) Hstates 
Company, Limited, to be held at the Offices of the 
Company, 12, Fenchurch Street, B.C., on Thursday, 
11th April, af 2°30 p.m. 

The Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
Balance Sheet and Accounts of the Company: for the 
year ending 31st December, 1900, duly audited. 

The total yield of Tea was 563,556 lb. against 528,804 
Ib. last year, being atthe rate of 606 lb. per acre all 
round; the cost of production, exclusive of Capital 
Expenditure, was 26 cents per lb free on board at 
Colombo, andthe gross average price obtained was 
8:85 per lb. against 9°47d per lb, last year—Sandring- 
ham Teas averaging 8°90d and Clydesdale 8°81d per lb. 
Exchange has averaged throughout the year 1s 44d 
against 1s 419-64d last year, 
The Net Profit for the year 

amounts to 
And the Balance from last 

year to oe 


ESTATES 


£7,167 37 
1,152 14 5 


Making a total of .. £8,919 18 0 

The Directors have already 
paid out of this Dividends 
on the 6 per cent. Prefer- 
ence Shares forthe year 
ending 81st Dec., 19)0 

Interim Dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares of 5 per 
cent, free of Income Tax.. 

Income Tax coo 
AND IT IS PROPOSED :-— 

To pay a Dividend of 7 per 
cent. free of Income Tax 
on the Ordinary Shares, 
making 12 per cent. for the 
year 60 

And to carry forward the 
Balance of 


£1,800 00 


2,601 15 0 
152 16 8 


3,642 9 0 


722 17 4 


£8,919 18 0 
The Auditor, Mr. J. Haminron Auston, offers himself 
for re-election. By Order of the Board, C. G. BOIS, 
London, 2nd April, 1901. Joint Secretary, 


SCHEDULE OF THE COMPANY’S ESTATES. 
Tea i § 
= Aah een aes 2 cee 
ok BH +2} 3 a 
ieee oe as a 
QO AA joa) Ay H 
Sandringham and 
Yarravale -. 526 — 4 12 543 
Balmoral and 
Ciydesdale -. 402 35 1 170 = 626 
Acres... 929 35 23 182 1,169 
ooo 
Rupper IN N. E, RuwODESIA.—The rubber 


district round the southern end of Lake Bang- 
weolo has been largely devastated through the 
vandalism of the natives, carelessness in the 
method of gathering, and the wholesale de- 


struction of the plant in search of the root- 
rubber. On the Loangwe, near Molilo, Mr 


Highfield, a former resident of Salisbury, is farm- 
ing and planticg Brazilian rubber,—Chenst and 
Prugqist, March 30, 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


EXTRACTION OF CauDE INDIA-RUBBER.—Patent 
No. 9906, 1900. Date of Application, 29th May, 
1990. Accepted, 23rd February, 1901. A L 
Arnaud, 35 Rue de l’Arbalete; A V L Verneuil, 
25 Rue Humboldt ; A MG Wehry, 16 Rue Raffet ; 
and A G Lebeui, 4 Impasse Giradon—al! in 
Paris.—Home paper. 

MALAYS BUSY WITH GUTTA IN SARAWAK.—At 
Sadong, in Sarawak, Malays are unusually busy 
in collecting ‘‘ Jelutung” gutta. Instead_of the 
usual wasteful method of felling the trees, these 
Malays tap the bark about four feet from the 
ground, ‘Two of their employers are the sole pos- 
sessors, at least in that district, of a secret for 
refining this ‘‘jelutong” gutta and producing a 
gutta of high quality, for which they hope to 
obtain large prices in Singapore.—Straits Times, 
April 17. 

CAMPHOR CULTIVATION.—Having ourselves 
been moving for some time past to secure 
a fair trial of camphor cultivation in the 
island, we are interested to find in an Indian 
paper that in view of the increasing price of 
camphor a German firm has suggested India 
and Ceylon as suitable countries for cultiva- 
ting the camphor tree. The world’s require- 
ments of camphor are estimated at 10,400,000 
lb. per annum; of this, under the new ad- 
ministration, about 5,200,000 1b, will be sup- 
plied by Formosa, while about one-third of 
the whole will be exported from. Japan, 
leaving a diminution in the exports, compared 
with 1898, of about 3,640,000 Ib. 

TEA-GROWING IN CAROLINA, UNITED STATES. 
—We call attention to the interesting ac- 
count, given on page 787, of Dr. Shep- 
hard’s attempt at tea culture near Charles- 
ton, by Mr. Henry Cottam, who did much to 
show him the proper mode of manufacture 
as well as of cultivation. It is a curious fact 
that, while Ceylon proprietors are lavishing 
their money to try and win the American and 
Russian markets for its teas, a Ceylon plan- 
ter should have started tea growing in 
Carolina on its right course, while another 
is at this moment trying to show the tea 
managers for Messrs. Popoff at Batoum the 
way ‘‘how to do it.” 


BOUVARDIAS : OF THE CINCHONA FAMILY.—It 
may interest gardeners in this country to learn 
that Mr A C Rolt, of Kissengunj, has succeeded in 
growing these beautiful plants in his garden in 
Eastern Bengal. The genus is a native of Mexico, 
but several fine hybrids have been raised at home. 
The plants belong to the natural order Rubiacee 
of the Cinchona family), and the flowers resemble 
those of the Ixora in character and form of in- 
florescence. In fact, a bunch of Bouvardia flow rs 
may be easily mistaken for a bunch of Ixora 
blooms. They are extremely difficult to grow on 
the plains of India; and that Mr Rolt has succeed- 
edin growing them says much for his skill as a 
gardener. He writes to us on 4th instant :—‘t My 
Bouvardias, which never flowered before, are just 
coming into bloom. They grow very strong with 
me, but have not hitherto flowered. This year, 
however, they are full of buds. Bouvardias on the 
plains of India are, I suppose, something quite 
new.” On thehills, and notably on the Nilgiris, 
these plants should grow and flower most luxuri- 
antly.—Indian Gardening and Planting, 
April 11, 
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OUR STAPLE EXPORTS: 


THA vs. COCONUTS. 


It is curious to note the widely different 
positions our two principal staples of Export 
have occupied during the first quarter of the 
current year. Tea had dropped in price to 
a point which had never before been touched, 
and which we sincerely hope will never again 
be experienced ; while the remedy for the de- 
pression, caused by overproduction, was 
yet in the future. True, the past few 
weeks have seen an appreciable advance 
in price; but the reduced output, by what- 
ever means to be accomplished, has yet 
to be arranged for, although it is well- 
known that an unusual quantity of last 
year’s tea entered into our January’s ship- 
ments. Still, whether an actual reduction 
will be realized is a question, now that 
prices have risen and are keeping up, 
and that so many Companies have refused to 
give their support to any scheme for reduced 
exports. Butthatis not the question we wish 
to discuss now. What we desire to point out 
is that, while Tea Exports have risen, and 
while prices were disappointing during the 
first quarter of the year, the out-turn of 
Coconut products, on the other hand, show 
a falling-off in quantity to the ‘accompani- 
ment of high prices maintained for an 
exceptionally long period. 

We had thought, on the authority of pub- 
lished reports and the forecasts of our own 
correspondents, that the effects of the drought 
of 1899 on the Cocount palm would cease to be 
apparent after the end of 1900, and that the cur- 
rent year would show an advance in Exports. 
That expectation has not yet been realised ; 
but, not to travel out of the first quarter, the 
following are the figures which the Chamber 
of Commerce returns up to lst April show (for 
the first quarter) :—Of Coconut Oil, there were 
sentaway 62,286 cwts., against over 102,000 
ewt. the previous year and over 82,000 
cwt. the two years preceding; of Copra 
57,034 cwt. against 111,585 in 1900, and 68,900 
and 69,275 cwt. in 1899 and 1898 respectively. 
In desiccated nuts too, there is a falling-off 
from over 2,800,000 lbs, 2,700,000 and 
2,300,000 lbs in the three previous years to 
24 millions this year. Poonac, with 17,952 
cwt, shows the largest proportional decrease, 
being less than half the quantity sent away 
in each ofthe two years immediately preced- 
ing, and less than one-fourth of the exports 
for 1898. Only in Coconuts in the sheil is there 
an increase, with over 34 millions 
in nuts against Jess than 24 millions in 
each of the three years preceding ; but this 
increase of a million nuts represents but a 
fraction of the deficit we have noted under 
the several important heads given above. The 
interpretation of these figures is that the 
expectation that this year’s crops will com- 
pensate for the deficiency of last year has 
not yet been fulfilled. Wedo not say it will 


not be fulfilled, for we hear from many sides 


of the promise of very heavy pluckings 
during the next two crops ; but even March and 
April cropshave been disappointing in many 
places. The fact is that the Coconut 
palm in a congenial climate can scarcely 
get Go mnch rain; while it is specially 
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affected by drought, and the longer the latter 
lasts, the more prolonged the effect on the 
crops of nuts. Meanwhile the demand for 
Copra is keen, the prices keeping up to close 
on R52 per Candy for “best”; and the 
Desiccating Mills may have to work short 
time until the coming big crops lower 
prices and render a large supply of 
nuts available. x 


2 ——E————— 
“SPORT IN THE LOW-COUNTRY 
OF CEYLON”: 

By ALFRED CLARK.* 


Thereading of this little book has afforded me 
much pleasure, and, as those portions of it that 
I considér myself qualified to criticise appear 
to me to be absolutely correct, I can only 
suppose that the remainder of the work is 
equally trustworthy. Being fond of sport, 
and having frequently visited the low- 
country ot Ceylon, I had begun to fancy 
that 1 knew a good deal about the manners 
and customs of the fauna of its jungle; but, 
after reading Mr. Clark’s book, I am ready 
to admit that my knowledge thereof, as com- 
pared with his, is woefully incomplete. I 
can therefore conscientiously recommend any 
one, really asportsman at heart, who intends 
making a trip to the lowcountry of Ceylon 
after game, to provide himself with a copy of 
Mr. Clark’s book, as it will be found not only 
to contain useful hints} on Sport, and on the 
characteristics of the wild animals, but also 
a brief account of the game laws. The chap- 
ters on elephants are specially interesting, 
although shrouded by what I fear is the not 
too pessimistic view that 2,000 is probably the 
sum-total of wild elephants no-w in the island. 
The greatest number I ever saw on the hills, 
in a herd, was eight, and these lived for 
many months ontheitop of the range above 
Rangalla. Near the ruins of Pollonnaruwa, 
however, I saw about 40 together, and these 
figures seem to corroborate Mr. Clark’s ex- 
perience. I was glad to read that the author’s 
opinion is that ‘‘in spite of the thousands 
killed every year, there is no reason to think 
that snipe are less numerous now than they 
were formerly.” When I recall the tremend- 
ous bags the planters of Rangalla and Meda- 
mahanuwara were wont to make,-in the 
paddy-fields of Bintenne, I would not have 
been surprised to learn that they had_be- 
come as scarce as that less palatable bird 
the dodo! If sportsmen in Ceylon are as 
keen as they were twenty years ago, I pro- 
phesy that Mr. Clark’s book will in future as 
certainly be a part of the furnishing of their 
bungalows, as ‘‘ The Directory” has always 
been. 

COSMOPOLITE. 
- TTR WaRAa Tee 
SIR JOHN MURRAY’S EXPEDITION 
TO CHRISTMAS ISLAND. 


Sir John Murray, who has just ®eturned 
from a six months’ expedition to Christmas 
Island, during which he crossed the island 
from end to end—the first occasion on which 
it has been traversed—has made a statement 
with reference to his travels to a represent- 


* Published at ‘ Ceylon Observer” Office, 1901, 
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ative of Reuter’s Agency.—Christmas Island, 
which is situated in the Indian Ocean, is 220 
miles from the nearest land, and is some 12 
mileslong by/seven broad. It is covered with 
dense forest, having an area of nearly 50 
miles, and the sea depth around its shores 
is between three and four miles. There is 
no good anchorage, but only an open road- 
stead When Sir John Murray was on the 
island there were 13 whites, inciuding a doctor, 
a chemist, and an engineer, living there 
with their families, together with 720 Indian 
coolies engaged in working the rich phosphate 
deposits. The animals and plants on the 
island are of extreme interest. The whole 
place is overrun with curious red crabs as 
much as 18 inchesacross. They are excellent 
tree climbers, and once a year there is a re- 
gular migration of these crustaceans, who 
travel in bodies like ants, taking 15 days on 
the journey, and returning inland after hatch- 
ing theireggs. There are only five mammals 
on the island, including two species of rat 
not knownelsewhere. They are of two colours, 
those on the plateau being brown, while 
those nearer the coast are black, and in order 
to keep them down a number of terriers have 
been imported. On the island are also to be 
tound a toothless snake and a blind snake 
much like a worm. In exploring the island 
Sir John Murray had to cuta track through 
the dense forest until he reached the central 
plateau at an altitude of 1,000 feet, where 
travelling was not so difficult. One night he 
got lost in the forest, and had to subsist on 
the tops of sago palms, which he cut down. 
The island is under the Straits Settlements 
Government, and a resident magistrate has 
just been despatched thither from Singapore, 
together with an official of the Public Works 
Department, a scientific commission, and a 
force of police, 35 in all. They will select 
sites for the administrative buildings to be 
erected on the island. The climate is perfect, 
like a hot English summer, and prior to the 
British annexation no human being is sup- 
posed to have lived on the island.--Londen 
Times, Apyril 1. 


RUBBER FROM THE HULE PLANT IN 
MEXICO. 


A process for extracting rubber from the Hule plant 
was discovered about a year ago by a Mexican doctor 
residing in Sierra Mojado. This plant, which contains 
‘about forty per cent of rubber, grows in the moun- 
tainous district of Mexico, as well as in certain 
localities of Texas, Wyoming and Nebraska, It is a 
species of sage bush, with small leaves and grows 
toa height of abont three 8 feet. A patent on the 
process has been taken out in the United States of 
Mexico, and a manufacturing plant hasbeen located 
at San Luis, Potosi. All the machinery for use 
in extracting ihe rubber has beeninvented and pa- 
tented in both countries by the Monterey Foundry 
and Manufacturing Company, Monterey. The principal 
steps in the process of manufacture are as follows: 
—There afe special machines which feed the plant 
automatically into the cutters; after it comes ont of 
the machines, it is carried by a bucket elevator and 
dumped into steam-jacketed mixing tanks containing 
certain chemicals ; the product then runs by.gravity 
into hydraulic filter presses after which itis sub- 
jected to hydrostatic pressure of seventy-five pounds 
t@ jhe squaxe inch; it is then conveyed into set- 
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tling tanks where the gum being heavier settles 
at the bottom, while the chemicals and residue are 
drawn off. The cost of production is slight. The 
principal difficulty to be overcome is the high freight 
rate, a box-car being quickly filled on account of the 
lightness and bulkiness of the plant.—Jndia Rubber 
Trades’ Journal. 


——_——____2.—______._ 
A GOOD BUNCH OF BANANAS. 

A correspondent writes :—The enclosed isa Banana 
grown in my garden, Will you kindly give me your 
opinon about it? I cannot find any so large in 
the fruiterers’ shops abont here. The bunch weighs 


57 |b. I cannot count the number of fruits nearer 
than 160. The enclosed is not one of the largest 
fruits:—J, J. 


[The fruit’ sent by our subseriber tasted remark- 
ably well, having a rich mellow flavour; and his 
bunch certainly shows good culture. Many larger 
bunches of fruit, however, are known, and we would 
refer “J.J.” to the “‘Impney” bunch, which, so 
far as we know, is a record one, whose weight was 
one hundred and fourteen ponnds (exactly double 
the weigkt of “J. J.’s”) and contained 283 
‘“fingers.”” See Journal of Horticulture for May 26th, 
1898, where an illustration of the ‘‘ Impney” bunch 
is given.—Hip.|—Journal of Horticulture, March 21. 


CAPE TO CAIRO. 
COFFEE-PLANTING IN NYASSALAND. 


(From The Daily Telegraph Commissioner, Mr 
Lionel Decle.) 


This territory ot the British Chartered Com- 
pany owes its importance as a Colony to coffee- 
planting, which is yearly assuming more im- 
portance, and Nyassaland coffee is of so superior 
a quality that it commands the highest price on 
the London market, where it has fetched treble 
the sum paid for Brazil coffee. There are in 
Nyassaland about 10,000 acres of land 

UNDER COFFEE, 
all of which is not, however, in bearing ; and the 
last crop is estimated at 1,100 tons, an enor- 
mous amount if one considers that the plantations 
date only from ten years back. The industry 
traces its origin to Mr Buchanan, a Scotch 
gardener attached to the Blantyre Mission, who 
brought out from Scotiand a coffee plant, and it 
is almost exclusively from this single plant that 
all the millions of coffee trees planted in the 
country have come. Land can only be procured 
now either from private holders or else from the 
Government. Uncultivated land can be purchased 
from the former -at prices ranging from halt-a- 
crown to 10s per acre, and from the Government 
at 5s to 7s per acre. Land under coffee ranges 
from £7 to £20 per acre for estates of 200 acres 
or more. An estate was recently sold for £6,000. 
[t consisted of 300 acres of land under-coffee, with 
1,700 acres of forest land, with houses, buildings 
and machinery. All the planters with whom [ 
have discussed the subject seem to agree upon the 
point that a small plantation of 150 acres will 
pay better if: thoroughly cultivated than a 
plantation of 300 acres or more, on account of 
the labour conditions and of the difficulty of 
securing sufficient skilled assistance. Under this 
heading are included planters, sowers and pruners, 
as well as carpenters and bricklayers. Most of 
the skilled labour is supplied by the Ya, andina 
smaller proportion by the Atonga, tribes, Un; 
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skilled labourers consist chiefly of Angoni from 
districts west of Lake Nyassa, and also of afew 
Angoni from Portuguese territory near Lake 
Shirwa and of Atonga, a tribe inhabiting the 
western shore of Lake Nyassa. This 


LABOR QUESTION. 


is a difficult one to solve, as the time when 
workers are chiefly required by planters, from 
November to March, is the very time when natives 
are reluctant to leave their homes, where 
they are wanted to cultivate their own fields. 
Unskilled labourers are paid at the rate of 3s 
to 4s amonth, and skilled men get from 5s to £i ; 
but while the former come from long distances, 
the latter usually livein the villages forming part 
of the estates. Planters calculate that they re- 
quire an average of two labourers per acre of 
cultivated land, so that 20,000 men are wanted 
to do justice to the land now under cultivation, 
Lack of assistance is the planter’s incessant cry, 
and all of them greatly fear that the high wages 
paid in Southern Rhodesia may divert there 
the labourers, and cause arise in the pay, which 
would kill the coffee industry. Planters, I think, 
exaggerated the danger, and I doubt whether the 
proposed railway from the south will cause a 
serious exodus of natives towards Southern Rho- 
desia, provided, however, that the planters treat 
their people better than they have done, so far. 
Until now, it has been customary to allow-the 
labourers, in addition to their pay, one yard of 
calico, equivalent to 3d, per week, for their food, 
but the natives within a radius of 200 miles from 
Blantyre will not sell food for calico. To obtain 
food the plantation labourers have to work on 
Saturday afternoons and on Sundays in the 
gardens belonging to the natives of the villages 
surrounding the plantations on which they are 
engaged, and in exchange for such work they 
receive a few cobs of cora, on which they have to 
subsist for the remainder of the week. In their 
owncountry such people are accustomed to eat meat, 
and cobs of corn are not sufliciently nourishing 
for them, so that the natives who go to work on 
the plantations usually return to their country 
in a state of semi-starvation. Sufficient rations 
would mean to the planters only an extra monthly 
expenditure of js. per head, and so Jong as 
labour does not cost more than tive shillings per 
month, all told, plantations must pay handsomely. 
Most of the 

PLANTATION LABOURERS HAVE TO WALK FROM 


FOUR TO .SIX HUNDRED MILES 


to come from their homes to the coffee-growing 
districts, and as much to return to tueir country. 
On the way they usually suffer from scarcity of 
food, and most of them are more or less exhausted 
by the journey, so that they cannot perform the 
amount of work which they might otherwise do. 
If the planters combined together they conld 
easily get their men brought by steamer at a cosh 
of two shillings and sixpence per head, which for 
four to five months’ work usually supplied by these 
men would inerease their cost by sixpence per 
month. If this were done the present scarcity of 
labour would soon cease to exist, and the danger of 
its being diverted south would not arise. At 
present the people who come to work for five 
months in Blantyre are away nine months from 
their homes, so that none of them return to work 
two years insuecession. The high wages paid in 
Rhodesia do not constitute the attraction one would 
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think to the Nyeassaland natives. Most of those 
who have been to Salisbury, where they earned 
from one pound to thirty shillings a month, have 
returned without’ a penny, and they complained 
that everything as so expensive that they had 
been unable to save anything of their wages. It 
must also be noted that these people do uot care 
to goso far away from their country among other 
natives, whose language they do not speak and 
whose habits are quite different from their own, 
Many planters, led by an irresponsible rag published 
in Blantyre, make a great fuss over the Adminis- 
tration allowing natives to leave the Protectorate. 
They forget that the Administration has no power 
to prevent individuals from leaving the country. 
Everything legally possible is done to discourage 
them. For instance, when a man applies for a 
pass to go outside the Protectorate, he must 
first show that he has paid his hut-tax, 
and must satisfy the collector that he has 
made provision for the support of his 
wife and family during his absence. But 
more cannot be done. Stringent regulations 
have been issued prohibiting the engagement by 
labour agents of natives to work outside the Pro- . 
tectorate, and in order to help the planters the 
Administrator has gone so far as to allow the 
natives to go and work in Blantyre, the first month’s 
wages being collected by Government to cover the 
payment of the year’s hut-tax. From Central 
Angoniland'! alone 9,000 natives went down to 
Blantyre last year on those terms. To close the 
subject, I can only say that, as I have shown, the 
planters hold the remedy in their own hands, to 
avoid the present scarcity of labour and to prevent 
the exodus they fear, and if they do not adopt 
it they will only have themselves to blame for 
the consequences. 


FOUR YEARS IS THE TIME REQUIRED 


for coffee to bring returns. Trees begin to bear 
at the end of three years, but a full crop is only 
gathered in the fourth year. I have tried to 
obtain estimates of the cost of a plantation, but 
no planters seem to agree as to figures. Some 
calculate that, until coffee has been brought into 
bearing, £12 will have been spent on each acre 
of land under cultivation, about £3 per year, 
the cost of land, buildings, and machinery, 
not being included in this calculation, After 
coffee has begun to bear, the cost per acre is 
estimated at 20s te £2 per acre, to which must 
be added the cost of porterage and transport to 
London and the salary of European assistants, 
one man being sufficient to look after 300 acres ; 
but above that amount anextra assistant is re- 
quired for every further 150 acres. The returns 
vary considerably, according to the quality of 
the soil, manuring, and other causes. Some 
gardens only give lewt‘per acre, while others 
have produced as mush as 7 ewt. The average 
return may te calculated at 24 ewt per acre, 
which, even at the present low price of coffee, 
ought to pay well. At the price of £60 per ton 
coffee should yield a profit of £40. The cost of 
porterage from the plantations to the navigable 
portion of the Shiré River varies from 30s to £2 
per ton, according to the distance; and 50s per 
ton is charged by the transport companies for 
the carriage by steamer to Uhinde, at the mouth 
of the Zambesi, whence the freight to London 
comes to £3 per ton, or a total of about £7 10s. 
As I have already said, Nyassa coffee fetches the 
highest price on the London market, where ib 
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has been sold for as much as £114 pertor. One 
of the difficulties planters have to contend with 
inthis part of the world is the impossibility of 
borrowing money locally. Want of capital and 
lack of credit would prove fatal *to most of them, 
if they met with two successive unproductive 
years. Fortunately for them, no leaf disease has 
yet made its appearance among Nyassa coffee, 
but there is an insect—a kind of bug, of the 
ladybird species—which causes spotted berries. If, 
however, they are collected in time, no great 
damage is done to the coffee, Early rains are 
the best for the plants, which require altogether 
about fifty inches of rain. Another difficulty 
planters have to meet is that of finding suitable 


EUROPEAN ASSISTANTS, 


Many of the young men who aresent out here 
are unsuited to their work. To be really useful 
an assistant should possess a good deal of practi- 
cal knowledge ; he should be able to show natives 
how tomake and burn bricks, understand some- 
thing of carpentering, and have had some experi- 
ence in the management of animals.. Young men 
having had some practical training on afarm are 
usually the most useful. It is true that they gene- 
rally lack the knowledge of bookkeeping, which is 


one of the duties they have to perform. Assistants 
on plantations receive from £150 to £200 a 
year, with a house. Fifty pounds are sufli- 
cient to cover all their expenses. But their 


life is not a pleasant one. They are most of the 
time alone, and even supposing that they should 
have a neighbour within ten to twelve miles, their 
only means of conveyance is by machilla, a ham- 
mock carried by natives, a slow and disagreeable 
mode of locomotion. Horses are most expensive 
and difficult to get, £40 being the average price 
paid for a horse. Natives do not understand them, 
and there is the risk of their dying of the dreaded 
horse sickness, besides the impossibility of tak- 
ing them to any district where tsetse fly is 
found. 
In addition to coffee some planters grow 
TOBACCO, 

but no serious attempt has been made in this direc- 
tion. The tobacco grown here is of inferior quality 
and badly cured. 


were imported from Cuba, Manila, Syria and other 
tobacco-producing centres, excellent results would 


be obtained. Experts would have, itis true, to be 


brought out to train the natives in the various 
eperations of this industry. When I visited Nyas- 
saland seven years ago Messrs. Buchanan Bros. 
had begun experimenting’on these linesand I bought 
trom them splendid yellow tobacco which made 
cigarettes equal to many of those sold in Egypt, 
They also turned out cigars as good as any Indian 
cheroots, but after Mr. Buchanan’s death all the 
machinery was sold and the culture abandoned. 
At present the tobacco produced is somewhat like 
the Boer variety of South Africa, and of so inferior 

' a quality that it would hardly find a purchaser at 
the London Docks. 


CHILLIES 


are grown in small quantities with splendid results, 
but no attention is given to their cultivation, as ib 
is feared that large production would bring the 
prices down. Tea yrows wellin some parts of the 
Protectorate, but the process of curing is unknown 
here, Cinchonahas also given satisfactory results, 
and ramie fibre ought tojprove remunerative, since 


_improviog them, and, 


Tam sure that, if good plants’ 
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suitable machinery for its treatment has been in- 
vented by Mr. Foa, of. Limoges. 

There is one thing planters urgeatly claim, and 
which I have long advocated as well for Rhodesia 
as for Nyassaland. This is the creation of a 


PUBLIC LABORATORY, 
to which would be attached a public analyst and an 
experimental farm. On such a farm experiments 
would be carried out in all the different cultures 
under an able specialist, planters being able to 
send manures and soils to be analysed, and coffee 
to be tested and valued. They should beable: to 
send their assistants or to go themselves to be 
taught the cultivation and enring of ceffee, 
tobacco, tea, and other products likely to suit the 
country. From this institution planters should 
be able to get an expert to examine their estate, 
to advise them as to the most suitable methods of 
from time to time, the 
superintendent of this institution could publish in 
the Government Gazette any information likely 
to prove of use to the planters. To open such an 
establishment would mean an original outlay not 
exceeding five to six hundred pounds, and to keep 
it going would cost less than £1,000 per annum, 
The greater portion of this expenditure would be 
covered by the fees paid hy the planters, and I 
am sure that none of them would object to paying 
slx pence per ton on the coffee exported from 
their estates, if the money were used to cover the 
cost of maintenance. In addition to the planta- 
tions, the most important trade of British 
Central Africa is india-rubber, a trade which has 
taken an extraordinary extension within the last 
few years. While in 1897 the exports of india- 
rubber amounted to £1,000 only, they had reached 
£10,000 in 1898. Most of it comes irom the west 
coast of Lake Nyassa, but unfortunately, the 
natives gather itin so careless a fashion that un- 
less proper supervision is exercised by the 
authorities all the plants will soon be destroyed. 
I am told that steps have already been taken to 
avoid such a result. I will now try tosum up in 
«a few words 


THE PROGRESS WHICH HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 
since I came here in 1893. Magnificent roads have 
been built, the most absolute security has been 
assured throughout the Protectorate, a regular 
administration has been established in the remotes 
est districts, where justice is rendered exclusively 
by Europeans, slavery has been completely wiped 
out, the facilities of communication have increased 
in a remarkable way, and their cost has considers 
ably decreased. Coffee-planting has passed from 
the experimental to the practical stage, and thie 
cost has been greatly reduced. Last, but not 
least, the whole Protectorate has been put in 
direct telegraphic communication with the Cape 
and Europe, aresult entirely due to Mr Rhodes, 
without the cost of a single penny to the British 
Central Africa Administration. Ihave absolute 
faith in the future of the country, and I do not 
share the views expressed by many people as to 
the precarious state of the coffee industry. The 
railway from Lake Nyassa to the coast, a thing of 
the near future, will givea fresh impulse to coffee= 
planting, and reduce the cost of transport 3 and if 
it causes a small exodus of local labour this will 
be fully compensated by the increase of facilities 
it will give thenatives tocome and work on the 
plantations. It will also relieve the strain now 
existing on the local resources of labour, so much 
of which is absorbed’ by the transport of goods to 
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and from the Shiré River. The Tanganyika Rails 
way will give afresh impulse te the opening up 
of Northern Rhodesia, and when the federation of 
South Africa isan accomplished fact, Northern 

hodesia andthe British Central Africa Protec 
torate will naturally be included in that great 
movement. The Protectorate will soon beas ripe 
for self-government as Southern Rhodesia, so long 
as it does not stand isolated as it now does, but 
as part of asystem, andits only hope for such a 
result lies in the prospect of becoming a portion of 
the Great Federation of the South. This oughs 
to give fresh and increased vitality to the country, 
and fittingly crown the great work so_ brilliantly 
inaugurated by Sir Harry Johnston and continued 
by Mr Sharpe, who has successfully performed the 
most difficult of tasksin showing himself able to 
carry the weight of the heavy legacy left to him 
by his distinguished predecessor. 


ee 


THE FOOCHOW TEA TRADE. 
DIMINISHED SUPPLIES EXPECTED NEXT SBASON. 


The statistics for the season now closed show the 
Total Export to be 40,342,288 lb against 44,148,650 
lb in 1899-1900, 38,718,940 lb in 1898-99, 35,887,522 
Ib in 1897-98. 4 

Ascompared with ten years ago, the past season’s 
export shows a falling-off of 33 per cent. The fol- 
lowing comparative figures are giveu to show the 
changes that have taken place in the destination 
of the shipments :— 


1900-1901. 1890-91. 
lb. lb. 

Europe 11,299,703 25,661,017 
Australia and New i 

Zealand 6,514,722 15,250,738 

United States and 

Canada 11,855,217 3,404,957 

South Africa 1,378,864 1,543,652 

Coast Southward 4,260,213 4,713,889 

» Northward 5,033,569 8,884,486 

-. 40,342,288 59,458,739 


The comparative figures of the deliveries ot 
China tea in London and Australia are correspend- 
ingly disappointing, notwithstanding that the 
lowness to which prices have made the tea attrac- 
tive to buyers, if solely on account of its unpre- 
cedevted cheapness. It has been apparent for some 
time past that Foochow tea, with insignificant ex- 
ceptions, is only bought in London to mix with 
that from Indian and Ceylon, and not then until 
the importer, tired of holding, parts with it ata 

rice below the cost of production. 

Under these circumstances the prospects for the 
trade are exceedingly gloomy. ‘The Chinese were 
losers last year and willact with great cantion this 
year. They know, as well as we do, the low seale 
of prices current in the consuming markets and 
will run as little risk as possible. Everything points 
to diminished supplies next season. The money 
usually advanced about this time of the year is 
not forthcoming, the native banks giving as a 
reason for withholding facilities the unsettled state 
of affairs in the north. Thus the teamen will have 
to fall back on their own limited resources which 
the well-informed say may be taken to mean that 
a considerable portion of the first crop will not be 
picked at all: and if present current prices in the 
consuming markets are to be any guide to the 
Chinese in their later operations in the season the 
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export figures at this date next year will compare 
very unfavourably with these just published.— 
Foochow Echo. 
——______@-—- --- —-——— 
THE SALH OF NOXIOUS TEAS. 
(To the Editor of the London Times.) 


Sir,—Permit me to refer to and protest against 
the recent refusal of the Government to use the 
powers they possess to protect the British tea 
drinkers from the injurious use of' spoilt and 
damaged teas. For some time past most unpleasant 
rumours from some of our tea-producing countries 
have warned us that damaged, and, therefore, in- 
jurious, teas were being craftily blended and manip- 
ulated and sold as genuine or sound commercial 
articles. Forsuch purposes ‘‘ the fine art of blend- 
ing” was being unworthily used, and should be 
promptly stcpped by the Government authorities. 
In the Ceylon newspapers, for instance, quite re- 
cently, there is a report of a meeting of Planters, 
called to consider a resolution requesting the Gov- 
ernment to supervise or impose checks upon the 
exportation of unwholesome tea. ‘The mover of 
this resolution stated, and (whatis most signifi- 
eant) he was not contradicted, ‘‘that it was well 
known” that ‘‘teas known to be unfit for human 
consumption” had been exported as tea forsale and 
consumption. Inthe examination of a number of 
recent samples of tea obtained in this country I 
have been struck by the discovery of dried but per- 
feetly rotten leaf tissues, upon which colonies of 
microbial forms, both adult and in ova, were found, 
indicative of damaged and objectionable materials 
for dietetic use. 

I will admit that the adult microbial forms may 
be destroyed in the process of tea infusion, but the 
ingestion of the ova and the products of rotten vege- 
table matter are neither useful nor invigorating to 
healthy or invalid. If tea was a production of the 
British Isles, no doubt the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act would meet the want and stop the mischief ; 
but, unfortunately, teais an imported article, and 
in its dry rolled condition the consumer sees no 
suspicious signs, and the chances of detection and 
conviction arein consequence rendered doubtful 
and remote ; and, again, should detection result, 
the guilt might rest upon the ignorant middleman 
and the real culprit escape. 

Instead of throwing the responsibility upon the 
British local authorities, as the Government seem 
disposed to do, it would be perfectly easy and 
simple for the Government to supervise the im- 
ported teas at the London, &e., bonded warehouses. 
These officials would be in touch with the Govern- 
ment experts of the chemical and biological labo- 
ratories of Somerset House and South Kensington. 
In point of fact, such stoppage of. ‘‘ rubbishy tea” 
would be advantageous tothe trade and prove 
beneficial to the consumer. In this case the truth 
of the old saw may be again seen—prevention is 
better than cure, 

The Adulteration of Food and Drugs Act ‘is a 
useful instrument for local authorities in local « 
matters, but as regards teas and otherimports we 
possess the immense advantage of port supervision. 
Let damaged tea, like diseased matter, be stopped 
there and the mischief is stopped from circulating, 
for it is probably the cause of the modern dyspeptic 
or ‘1 can’t drink tea” condition to afar grou r 
extent than many are aware or have any idea oj, . 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, GeO. BROWNEN, F.C.S, 

38, Gloucester-place, Boscombe, Hants, April 9th, 
— London Times, April 13th, 
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SHARE LIST. 


[ISSUED BY THE 


COLOMBO 
ASSOCIATION, 


SHARE BROKERS’ 


CEYLON PRODUCE COMPANIES. 


paid Buy- 
Company p.sh. ers 
ca Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 500 — 
Ceylon Tso and Coconut Kstates 500 — 
Castlereagh Ica Co., Ltd. 100 A 
Ceylon Hills Eytates Co. Ltd., ivd — 
Ceylon Provincial Estates Co. Ltd. 500 490 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. 100 and 
Clunes Tea on ia He — 
e Estates Co,, Lta. te, 
cue Pea Co., of Ceylon Ltd. i100 Ay 
Drayton Estate Co., Leta. 100 a 
Fila Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 ie 
Estates Co., of Uva, Ltd. 500 210 
Gangawatta 500 — 
Glasgow Estate Co., Ltd. 500 — 
Great Western Tea Cv., Ltd, 50 ‘ 
Bapugahalande Tea state Cv. 200 — 
High Forests Estates Co., Ltd * 50u 
Do part paid 400 
Horekelley Hstates Co., Ltd. 100 ae 
Kalutara Co., Ltd. 600 = 
Kandyan Hills Co., Ltd. 100 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. 100 gee 
Kelani Tea Garden Co., Ltd. 100 = 
Kirklees Hstates Co, Ltd. 190 = 
Knavesmire Estates Co., Ltd. LOU pany 
Maha Uva ®states Co., Ltd 606 = 
Mocha Tee Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 500 = 
Nahavilla Estate Co., Ltd. 500 es 
Neboda Tea., Co. Ltd 500 My 
Nyassaland Cotice Co. Ltd 100 ass 
Ottery Hstatcs Co., Ltd 100 ae 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 500 
Penrhos Estates Co., itd. 100 
Pitakanda Tea Company 500 = 
Pine Hill Estate Co., Ltd. 60 85 
Putupaula Tea So., Ltd. 100 — 
Batwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. 500 
Rayigam Tea Co. Ltd. 160 di) 
Boeberry Yea Co., Ltd. 100 
Ruanweila Tea Co., Lid. 108) a 
St. Heliers Tea Co., Ltd. 509 = 
Talgaswela Tea, Co., Ltd. Luo ny 
Do 7 percent Prefs. 100 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Lid. 500) 
Udabage Hstate Co., Ltd. 100 
Jdugama Tea & Timber Co., Ltd. 50 
Union Estate Co., Ltd. 500 
Upper Maskeliya Hzta'es Co. 
Ltd. £00 - 
Uvakellie Bea Co., of Ceylon, ane 
Ltd, { ia 
Vogan Tea Co., Ltd. 100 =50 
WamnarajahTea Co.,Ltd. 500 
Yataderiya Tea Co., Ltd, 100 wae 


Sell- 


ers. 


300 


Oxyiton CommuroraAs. OOMPANIES 


Adam’s Peak Hetel Co., Ltd. nKUG) sk 
Bristol Hotel Cc., Wtd, 100 My 

Do 7 per cont Debts 10 105 
Ceylon Gen, Steam Navgin. 

Co., Lid. i AO 
Colombo Apothecaries’ Co. Ltd, 100 137 
Colompo Assembly Roois Co., 

Ltd. } 20 15 
oO rers. ane 
Galuibo Fort Tand and Building 
Co., Lee HA (a 4 a = 
o Hotels Compan 4 dq 
Pe Ry ee Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 147°50 
Kandy Hotels Co., Ltd. OOM er 
Mount Lavinia Hotel Co.,Ltd. 609 -— 
New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. yan — 
Nuwara Eliya Hotels Co., Utd. 30 sik 
Do 7 per cent prefs. 100 vee 
Public Hall Co., Ltd. 20 123 
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Tran- 


sactions 


[ela 


_ possess an agreeable perfume. 


[May 1, 1901. 


LONDON COMPANIES x 
‘paid Buy- Sell- Tran- 
Company D. Sh, ers. saction 


Alliance Tea Co., of Ceylon, Lti. 10 
Anglo-Ceylon General Estates Co. 100 
Associated Estates Co., of Ceylon 10 
Do. 6 per cent prefs, 10 
Ceylon Proprie . Co. 1 ans 
Ceylon Tea Plantacion Co., Ltd. 10 = 


Dimbula Valley Co., Ltd. 5 oe A 
Do prefs. 5 ae ri 
Eastern Produce & Estates Co. Ltd. 5 : 
Ederapolla Tea Co., Ltd. 10 or , 
{Imperial Tea Estates Co., Ltd, 10 +r ; 
Kelani Valley Tea Assen., Ltd. 5 AP “ 
Kintyre Estates Co., Lid. 10 a : 
Lanka Plaotation Co., Ltd. 10 55 a 
Nahalma Estates Co.,Ltd. 1 x Z 
New Dimbula Co., Lid. 1 -F 
Nuwara Hliya Vea Estate Co., Ld. 14 
Ouvah Coffee Co., Ltd. 19 
Ragalla Tea Estates Co., Ltd. 10 5: 
Scottish Ceylon Tea Co.,Ltd. 10 S: 
Spring Valley Tea Co., Ltd. 10 : 
Standard Tea Co., Ltd. 6 
The Shell Transport and Trading 
Company, Ltd. 1 ne F 
Uknwella states Co., Ltd. 25 — 5 ’ 
Yativantota Ceylon Tea Co., Ltd. 10 ‘ : 
Do. pref. 6 o/o 10 } 
BY ORDER OF [HE COMMITTEE. 
Colombo, May 3rd, 1901, 


» Latest London Prices. 


a 


RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO. 


(Supplied by the Surveyor—General.) 


1896. |1897. | 1898. |1899. 1900 2," 8" 11901 

Inch | Inch | Inch.) Inch 
January .. “92 | 3:81 | 2°32 6-98 3°72 
February ..| 0°35 | 1°68 | 1°98 2°78 0°63 
March 2°66 | 4°21 0°88 ae fal 
April 22°81 6°66 | 15°12 
May 5°80 117-73 | 10°63 
June 10°94 9°23 7°83 
July 6°15 111 C77 
August 0°97 | 0°62 | 7°35 
September 6°90 | 1°48 4-00 
October 20°60 12°99 9°47 
November.. 17°38 | 8°58 9°25 
December... 8-05 | 4°44 5°20 

Total... |101°06/82°73 {10311 |73°48 | 83°68 |88°03 |29°29 

* From Ist to 2nd May 0 inch, that is up te 9-30 a.m° 


on the 2ni May —Epb. C.0. 
——E— SS 

FLOWERS WITH PERFUMES.—A German botanist 
is said to have discovered that out of 4,300 spe- 
cies of flowers cultivated in Europe only 420 
Flowers with 
white or cream-coloured petals are more frequently 
odoriferous than others. Next in order come the 
yellow flowers, then the red, after taem the blue 
and finally the violet, of which only thirteen 
varieties out of 308 give oif a pleasing perfume, 
In the whole list 3,880 varieties are offensive in 
odour, and 2,300 have no perceptible smell, either 
good or bad.—Journal of Horticulture, April 11, 


EUCALYPTUS IN LONDON.—Mr Colenso Blogg, of 
Blogg Brothers, Melbourne, who has returned from 
his European trip, reports that in spite of the com- 
petition of Algerian and other eucalyptus oils 
the demand for Australian oil is. increasing, and 
the price is rising, but it was evident to him 
that only oil of a high encalyptol content could 
be sold. The result probably will be that in- 
ferior oils will be kept in Australia, and the 
best oils will be sent away, so that asin many 
other places the country of produce will be worse 
served than the distant market.—Chemist and 
Druggist, April 13, 
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(Furnished by the Ohamber of Commerce.) 
EXPORTS. 
Colombo, 29th April, 1901. 


CarpAmons:— 
Allround parcel, well bleached perlb. R1:50 


Do. dull medium do. R130 
Special assortment, 0and1only do. R2°00 
Seeds do. R140 


CincHoxa Bark:— i 
Per unit of Sulphate of Quinine 13c—1} to 3 0/o. 
Cinnamon -— 


Ordinary assoriment per lb. 56c. 
Nos. 1 and 2 only per lb. 61c, 
Nos. 3 and 4 only per lb. 53c. 


CrnnAMon CHIPs :— 
Per candy of 560 lb R87‘50 
Cocoa :— 
Finest estate red; unpicked per cwt R55 


Medium do do R52( 95 

Bright native, unpicked and undried R49 ( 3s 

Ordinary do do do R43 J SS 
Coconuts—(husked). 

Selected per thousand R48-00 

Ordinary oy R38'00 

Smalis Fi R29°00 


Coconut CaKkn— 
Poonac in robins f. o. b. per ton R75:00 
Do in bags None 
Coconut (Desiccated). 
Assorted all grades per lb 16c 
Coconut OrL— 
Dealers’ Oil per cwt R550. 
Coconut Oil in ordinary packages f. 9. b. 
ton R337°50,—Business done. 
CorreE.— 
eae Estate Parchment on the spot per bus.— 
one. 
Plantation Estate Coffee f.o.b. (ready) per cwt.— 
None. 
Native Coffee, f.0.b per ewt.—None. 
CITRONELLA O1L— 
Ready do 
Copra— 
Boat Oopra per candy of 560 Ib. R48-50 


per 


per lb.—50c 


Calpentyn Copra do do R48'50 
Cart do do do R45-00 
Histate do do do R51:00 
Croton SEED per cwt—None 
EBony— 


Sound per ton at Govt. depot—R230. As per last 
Govt. sales of Dee 3rd. 
Inferior R155.—As per last Govt. sales of Dec 3rd. 
FisrEs— 

Coconut Bristle No.1 percwt R10°50 


fo) es ee 4 None 
Do mattress ,, 1 a 4:06 
) Me 4 3:00 
Coir Yarn, Kogalla,, 1 to 8 18:00 
Do Colombo ,, 1 to 8 16°00 
Kitool all sizes : af None 
Palmyrah i None 
Prprer—Black per lb None 
Piumpaco— 
Large lumps perton R550), 
ene lumps do 425 | ao B 
Ships do 325 -90's 
Dust do 180 fe: AS) 
Do (Flying) UD %5y PAN 
SapANwoop— per ton None. 
Satinwoop (ordinary) per cubic ft. None. 
Do do per cubic ft. None. 
High Grown Medium Low Grown 
Tea— Average. Average. Average. 
Broken Pekoe and Broken cis cts cts 
Orange Pekoe per lb 54 45 36 
Orange Pekoe do 50 41 33 
Pekoe do 44 34 29 
Pekoe Souchongdo 38 27 24. 
Pekoe Fanningsdo — 30-26 ee 
Q 


Broken mixed=-dust, &q@ 24 2h 
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(from Lewis & Peat’s Fortnightly Price Current, London, April 17th, 1901.) 


eQUALITY, 


ALOES, Soccotrine owt. 
Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, 
ARROW KOOT (Natal) lb. 
BEES’ WAX, _ cwt. 

Zanzibar & ee Ry 
Bombay Yellow,, 
Madagascar *) 
OGAMPHOR, China oh 
Japan a 
CARDAMOMS, Malabarld 
Ceylon. —- Mysore 


” 


95 Tellicherry ,, 

Long $9 
Mangalore si 
CASTOR OIL, Caleutta,, 


” 


Fair to fine dry 
Common to good 
Tair to fine 


Good to fine 

Fair 

Dark to’ "good palish 
Fair average quality 


Clipped, bold, bright, fine 
Middling, stalky & lean 
Fair to fine plump 

Seeds on 
Good to fine 
Brownish 
Shelly to good 
Med brown to good bold 
Ists and 2nds 


QUOTATIONS. 


445 a 88s 


-/20s a 60s 
-(55d a 67d 


£6 a &7 10s 


£6 10s a £7 6s 
1758 

185s 

9s 3da 2s 4d 
ls 5dals7d 
ls6da 3s 9d 
is 11d a 2s 6d 


.|2s 11d a 3s 


2s 6d 
1sa 2s 9d 
2s a 3s 6d 


-|4od a 43d 


CHILLIES, Zanzibar cwb.|Dull to fine bright — |..|3s a 45s 
CINCHONA BARK.-—Ib.|Ledgeriana Orig. Stem|3da 5id 
Ceylon Crown, Renewed 5d a 7d 
Org. Stem |33d a 53d 
Red Org. Stem |2Zda 4id 
Renewed sda 53d 
Root 33d a 4d 
CINNAMON, Ceylon Ists]Ordinary to fine quill |10d a 1s 6d 
per Ib 2nds i :, od als 5d 
ges os af std als 4d 
i Chine ay B Sila ae 
23d a 100 
CLOVES, Penang 1b.| Dull to fine bright bold did a 94d 
Amboyna --|Dull_ to tine ; 42d a 53d 
Zanzibar \ Good and fine bright |4¢d a 43d 
and Pemba Common dull to fair da 4éd 
Stems -+| Fair 1gd 
COFFEE 
Ceylon Plantation ,, |Bold to fine bold colory|92s 6d a 110s 
Middling to fine mid 80s a 90s 
Low mid. and low grown 
Smalls 50s a 60s 
Native Good ordinary 30s a 70s 
Liberian »» |Small to fine bold 35s a 40s 


COCOA, Ceylon 


COLOMBO ROOT 


COIR ROPE, sean ton 


ochin 


» 
29 


, Brush 
ra Cochin 


Stuffing 

COIR YARN, Ceylon ,, si 

Cochin ,, 

do. 

CROTON SEEDS, sift. ewt. 
CUTCH 

GINGER, Bengal, rough, 

Calicut, Bec: AS 


as 


” 


Cochin Rough 


Japan 
GuM AMMONIACUM 2 sh 
ANIMI, Zanzibar ,, 


Madagascar 


ABABIC ©.J. & Aden 
Turkey sorts 

Ghatti 

Kurrachee 


Madyas 
ASSAF CTIDA 


KINO 
MYRRH, picked ny 

Aden sorts ,, 
@LIBANUM, drop ” 
pickings ,, 


siftings ,, 


IRDIARULBEK,Assamlb 


Rangoon 
Borneo 


Bold*to fine bold 
Medium and fair 
Native 

Middling to good 


Ordinary to fair 


Common to tine 
Common to superior 
+9 », very fine 
Roping, fair to good 
Dull to fair 

Fair to fine dry 
Fair 

Good to fine bold 
Small and medium 
Common to fine bold 
Small and D’s 
Unsplit 


Fair to good palish 
Ay red 


Pickings to fine pale... 
../528 6d a 558 
Reddish to pale selected 
Dark to fine pale... 
to gd. almonds 
Ord. stony ‘and blocky 


Good and fine pale 


Clean fr 


Fine bright 

Fair to fine pale 
Middling to good 
Good to fine white 
Middling to fair 
Low to good pale 
Slightly foul to fine 
Good to fine 


Lair to 
Common 


goad clean 
0 fine 


Ord. to fine long straight 
Ordinary to good clean 


Sm. blocky to fine clean 
Picked fine pale in sorts 
Part yellow and mixed 
Bean and Pea size ditto 
Amber and dk. red bold 
Med. & bold glassy sorts 
..|£4 88 a £8 
..|£4 58 a £9 
Ordinary to good pale 


Common to foul & mxd. 


80s a 100s 
67s 6d a 75s 
558 a 68s 
128 a 22s 6d 
nominal 
£13 lus a £18 
£16 a £19 
£20 a £24 
£7 a £9 

£15 a £30 
£12 a £32 
£10 a £14 10s 
25s a 35s 
238 a 358 
34s 

80s a 1008 
40sa 77s 6d 
328 a 38s 
30s a 34s 
29s a 81s 
20s a 45s 


£8 2/6 a £10 10s 
70s & £9 2/6 


80s 4 100s 


358 a 558 
50s a 75s 
12s 6d a 35s 


30s a 40s 

238 a 35s 

40s a 90s 

6s a 25s 

1s 6da 1s 9d 
90s a 107s 6d 
508 a 80s 
35s 6d a 50s 
258 a 35s 
18s a 238 

16s 6d a 188 
28 2d a 2s 6d 
1s a 28 

{28 a BS 

1g a 29 8d 


£658a £6 17s 6d 


INDIARUBBER, (Contd )) 
Java, Sing. & Penang Ib. 
( 


Mozambique 


»” 


Nyassalanad 
Madagascar 
INDIGO, E.I, 


£107s 6la £20/SENNA, Tinnevelly 


MACE, Bombay & Penang 


QUALITY. 


Foul togood clean 
Good to fine Ball 
Ordinary to fair Ball 
Low sandy Ball 


Liver and Livery Ball . 
Fair to fine ball 


Fair to g od black 
Niggers, low to fine 
Bengal—- 


Ordinary to mid. 
Mid. to good Kurpah 
Low to ordinary 
Mid. to good Madras 
Pale reddish to fine 


Madras 
Bombay 


per lb. 
MYRABOLANS, fewt 


Bengal ,, 
NUTMEGS— lb. 
Bombay & Penang ,, 


NUTS, ARECA a 
NUX VOMICA, Bombay 
per cwt. Madras 
OIL OF ANISEED ,, 
CASSIA ) 
LEMONGRASS * 
NUTMEG >» | 
CINNAMON 


CITRON ELLE x) 
ORCHELLA WEED—cewt 
Ceylon 
Zanzibar. 55 


PEPPER - (Black) Ib. 
Alleppee & Tellicherry 
Singapore 

Acheen & W. C. Penang 

PLUMBAGO, lump ewt. 


” 


chips 
dust 
SAFFLOWER 


SANDAL WOOD— 
Bombay, Logs ton. 
Chips 
Madras, 


Logs ., 
Chips , 
SAPANWOOD Ceylon 

Manila 
Siam 


” 
” 


ewt. 
1b 


SEEDLAC 


£5 10sa £7 10s|SHELLS, M. o’ PEARL— 


Bombay cwt. 
Mergui 5) 
Mussel 50 
TAMARINDS, Caicutta... 
er cwt. Madras 
TORTOISES HELL— 


Zanzibar & Bombay Ib. 
TURMERIC, Bengalewt. 


Madras ,, 

Do ” 

ochin ny 

VANILLOES— Yb. 
Mauritius... ists; 
Bourbon 2nds) 
Seychelles 8rds} 

VERMILION Ib, 


vex Hqj2an, squares CWh 


Ordinary to fair 
Pickings 

Dark to fine pale UG 
Fair Coast 
Jubblepore 

Bhimlies 
Rhajpore, &c. 
Calcutta 

64’s to 57’s 

110’s to 65’s 

160’s to 130’s 

Ordinary to fair fresh 
Ordinary to middling 
Fair to good bold fresh 


Small ordinary and fair 


Fair merchantable 
According to analysis 
Good fiavour & colour 
Dingy to white 
Ordinary to fair sweet 
Bright & good flavour 


Mid. to fine not woody.. 
Picked clean flat leaf .. 


Fair to bold Hea, 
FE 


air 


Dull to fine 


Fair to fine bright bold 


Middling to good smal 
Dull to fine bright 


Ordinary to fine bright 


Fr to fine pinky & white 
.|2s a 2s 6d 
.\7d a 2s 3d 
Shipping mid to gd violet 
Consuming mid. to gd. 


wiry Mozambique 


... (6d a 64d 
_.|6d a 6s 1-16d 
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QUOTATIONS 


.. (8d a 3s 

...|28 6d a 3s 13d 
..|1s 10d a 2s 6d 

.. {ls 3dai1s 7d 

Sausage, fair to good .. 


2s 6d a 3s 1d 

2s 4da 2s 

.|28 5d a 3s 93d 
2s 6d a 2s 9d 


3s 4d a 4s 2d 
3s a 384d 

2s 8da2s 10d 
28a 28 8d 

1s 9da 2s 

is 9da 2s 8d 
’s a 3s 
‘s4da Isi1ld 
1s 3d a 18 4d 
6s a 7s 

5s 6d a 6s 

4s 3d a 7s 

4s 9d a 9s 6d 
4s 3d a 8s 

4s 6d a 68 

2d lida 28 6d 
11d a 2s 1d 
6d alld 

14s a17s 

4s a 5s 6d 

7s a 10s 

ds 6d 

5s 6d. 

2s 8da 4s 
43a 

1g a 3a 

33d a 1s 6d 
lid als 0d 


10s a 12s 6d 
10s a 16s 
10s a 11s 


53d a 64d 
358 a 40s 
1/2¢s a 32s 
10s a 20s 
5s a 10s 


Good to fine pinky , (658 a 75s 

Inferior to fair 40s a 60s 

Fair to fine flavour .|£20 a £50 
5s a £8 


Fair to good flavour 
Inferior to fine 
Fair to good 


: Rough & RCo, to good 


bold smooth.. 


Ord. dusty to gd. soluble 
Good to fine bold green 
Fair middling medium 
Common dark and small 


__|£20a £50 


£4a £8 


“|£5 a £5 10s 


£410sa £5 15s 
of, 


Bold and A’s { 
D’s and B’s £3 10s a £4 15s 
Small ( 
Small to bold .-|£512s 6a £7108 
Small to bold -.|22sa 60s 
Mid.to fine bl’k not stony 15s a 16s 
Stony and inferior .|7s 6d alls 
Small to bold dark 
mottle part heavy 14s 6d a 24s 6d 

Fair 28s nom. 
Finger fair to fine bold 

“bright 228 a 303s 
Bulbs . {18s 
Finger o. | 249 
Bulbs -- |68 9d a 78 
Gd. crysallized 3} a@ 9 inj16s a 26s 6d 
\Foxy & reddish 4448 ,,|15s a 188 
‘Lean and inferior o|8S a 13s 
Fine, pure, brignt—_... |38 a 38 8g 
Good white hard 188s 6d 

4 
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A NEW INDUSTRY FOR CEYLON. 


73, HE output of Cacao in Ceylon is 
i} not very considerable; in 1900 
the quantity exportedw as be- 
tween 1,600 and 1,700 tons. But 
as regards quality of produce and 
market value Ceylon c1cao, as the 


Americans would say, is always ‘on top.’ That 
only a very small proportion of Ceylon cacao 
duce is used in the manufacture of the prepared 
article can be easily proved by figures and it is there- 


fore clear that a great deal of inferior cacao muste 
enter into the composition of the preparations placed 


upon the market. But it is an open secret that 


a good many other ingredients assist in the pro- 
duction of the different brands of cacao powder and 
chocolate in their various forms, so that the con™ 
crete results of manufacture, as carried on on the 
Continent, are as a rule highly complex mixtures 
wherein the art lies in the mixing, and the per- 
fection of that art in the concealment of the fact 
that anything but pure cacao (sweetened it may be 
with sugar) is used. 

When the taste has been vitiated iS is no easy 
matter to educate it to an appreciation of excellence 
orpurity. Coffee, another of our tropical products, 
has been’the object of approved adulteration, and 
a mixture of coffee with chicory was fora long time 
more highly appreciated than the pure article. But 
economical householders may be trusted to re- 
cognise before long what is a very clear fact, viz., 
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that it will be cheaper for them to do their own 
adulteration, and that if there are virtues in the 
addition of starch to cacao powder (which is 
problematical) they can make the additions more 
economically themselves; while the chemist and 
the family physician may be trusted to complete 
the victory for the manufacturer of the pure article 
by reconciling the consumer to the slight natural 
bitterness of the cacao bean and the true “ cho- 
colate colour” which the mixer by his arts has 
converted into a ‘* burnt sienna.” 


To Messrs. C. C. Barber & Co., of Grove Estate, 
Ukuwella, from whose plantations the best of 
Ceylon cacao reaches the London market, belongs 
the credit of having started the first factory in the 
island for the manufacture of cacao powder and 
chocolate. Their preparations have only just been 
placed on the Ceylon market, but long enough to 
secure the high appreciation of all those who have 
been looking for, and have now found, a pure 
article ; and we have no doubt that the Company’s 
produce has a big future before it outside the 
island. Prepared on the plantation itself, the raw 
material used is fresh, uncontaminated by the 
odours of the ship’s hold and of warehouses on 
this and that side of the ocean, and free from 
must or rancidity—ready enough to attach any 
oily seed or preparation, With the saving of 
freight toand from the West, and crop at hand, the 
Company have peculiar facilities for turning out a 
cheap, pure and wholesome article which is bound to 
have a ready market anda large sale, results 
which the enterprise of the promoters only 
deserves, 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


An enterprising Sinhalese gentleman has made 
a trial shipment of Ceylon fruit (oranges, pine- 
apples, plantains, cijunuts, &c.) to Perth, 
Western Australia, with a view to ascertaining the 
possibilities of carrying on a regular fruit trade 
between the two countries. With many details 
to be mastered the first trial naturally resulted 
in a deficit, but not to such an extent as to damp 
the enterprisng young man’s ardour. With ex- 
perience gained he means to make a second 
shipment before long, and hopes that in the absence 
‘of unavoidable errors and difficulties associated 
with,the first trial, the second will give more pro- 
mising results. Wewant more such enterprising 
men who, with some capital in hand, are anxious to 
turn it to good account by means of honest 
trade for the good of their countrymen as well as 
' their own advantage, instead of frittering it away 
indangerous and reprehensible speculation. 


A direct trade in pineapples has now been 
established between Jamaica and London. We 
read of a consignment of 500 packages having been 
received in fine condition and fetching from 1s. 67. 
to 2s. 6d. per pine. The favourite pine in the 
London market is the smooth Cayenne, and it is 
said that the chief reason for this fact is not so 
much its superior quality but its good looks, 
size, fine colour'and handsome top, the weight 
ranging from 3 to 8 lbs., the average 4 to 6 lbs. 
Larger fruit,it js said, are not required in Kingland. 
Another important fact about this particular 
variety is that it reaches the market in better 
condition than any other. Of course a sweet pine 
is essential for a good market. 


The Royal Botanic Gardens Circular, No., 15 
has the following note regarding the pine 
referred to:—‘ Kew pine” (smooth Cayenne), 
The best variety for generel cultivation, being a 
robust grower, usually bearing in the low-country 
in 6 months from time of planting suckers, Fruit 
grow to a large size, sometimes weighing over 
20 lbs. (exceeding the record for other countries) ; 
is very juicy and ofa delicious favour. Leaves not 
spiny. Suckers of this pine are obtainable from 
the Peradeniya Gardens at R1‘d0 per doz. 

The proposed Indian Dairy and Agricultural Sup- 
ply Co. of India is what the Americans would call 
‘‘a big thing.” Among the numerous objects— 
for the enumeration of which our space is far tco 
limited—are the establishment of dairy farms 
throughout India and Burma, both for the mili- 
tary avd the public, and of breeding depots, 
the supplying of milch and ploughing cattle, to 
teach Dairy Farming and Agriculture, the carrying 
on of experiments in feeding, &c., cultivation of 
fodder, the introduction of sterilizing and pas- 
tuerizing, the supplying of fodder to Government 
and the public, the introduction of the co-operative 
system in dairying, the organising of annual 
Agricultural and Cattle Shows, the supplying of 
stud bulls, &c., &c, The Company’s operations 
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will be managed by a Board of seven Directors, and 
the working staff will consist of a Managing 
Director, two Assistant Directors, one Agricultural 
and Dairy expert, one Vet, one Medical Officer, one 
Engineer, ove Treasurer and Agent, one Secretary, 
and such clerical and other staff as may be 
necessary. Among other details is the arranging 
with the railway companies for suitable refrigerat- 
ing vans for conveying milk. The Capital required 
is estimated at R300,000. 

We hear that a local Dairy Company is about to 
include the manufacture of ice and serated waters 
among its operations, which would seem to in- 
dicate that their constituents are as solicitous in 
the matter of ‘‘ pure milk” as of “iced sodas.” 


The Lzchange has the following interesting 
figures referring to sugar: The English are the 
large:t consumers of sugar in the world. They 
import 1,500.000 tons every year, equal to 30 % 
of the world’s output of beet sugar. Their con- 
sumption of sugar is equal to 86°151 lbs. per head 
of the population per annum. The next largest con- 
sumers are the United States, On the consumption 
there is only 65°49 lbs. per head. In Denmark the 
demand falls to 43°65; Switzerland was 42°95 lbs. ; 
France 28°24 lbs. ; and Germany only 27°141 lbs., 
although she is the chief producer of beet sugar. 
Sugar is thus used more freely in England than 
elsewhere. The English are the Jam-makers of 
the world, but the manufacturers import all 
their sugar and also some of their fruit; and 
are simply mixers and boilers of the commodity 
they export to all corners of the earth. 

The acme of perfection in the orange world, 
is as the Planters’ Menthly of Hawaii remarks, 
the “Navel.” Its superiority over any other 
variety is admitted all the world over. We have 
in a previous issue related to the story of the origin 
of this wonderful fruit. 

Dr. Woodbridge, a well-known Agriculturist 
in California, has succeeded in producing a 
“ Navel” Jemon absolutely seedless, and possessing 
the characteristics and advantages of the orange 


- after which it is named, for he has named the 


new lemon the California Naval lemon. Besides 
the entire absence of seed, the texture and thin- 


ness of the rind strongly remind one of the model ° 


orange which it resembles even to the navel-mark. 
Here, however, the resemblance stops, for the 
acidity runs very high. 


A king-coconut seedling planted in the grounds 
of the School of Agriculture on ‘ Diamond 
Jubilee Day” has already produced its firet 
flower. Taking the age of the seeding when 
planted at 6 months, it has caken a little under 
4s years to flower. 

Mr. D. O'Connor, writing on mangoes in the 
Queensland Agricultural Journal, says:—‘** If man- 
goes are not the most extensively grown and abun- 
dant fruit in Queensland, they soon willbe , . . 
Almost every one having a garden goes in for 
mangoes As an evidence of the ine 
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creasing appreciatioa of choice fruit by growers, 
a seedsman has during the last three years realized 

7 ” y g 
2s, 6d. each for some fine specimens.” Huppy seeds- 


man! How the Ceylon fruit seller envies you. 
es 
RAINFALL TAKEN AT THE SCHOOL OF 


AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH 
OF APRIL, 1901. 


1 Monday Nil 18 Thursday .. ‘79 
2 Tuesday Nil 19 Friday Nil 
3 Wednesday .. ‘02 20 Saturday .. °16 
4 Thursday reli eae Slee Sunday te Mee 7) 
5 Friday ae OL 22 Monday ne) io3d4 
6 Saturday yu sos) Dol Guesday, si. t8S 
7 Sunday ‘60 24 Wednesday 85 
8 Monday .. 1-02 25 Thursday :.. °03 
9 Tuesday sec 260 120) 4 Biriday, bide dO 
10 Wednesday ... Nil 2¢ Saturday 2°12 
I Thursday ... Nil 28 Sunday ... 37 
12 Friday .. Nil 29 Monday Nil 
13° Saturday ROO oO ues ayant ar. Nil 
14 Sunday .. “14 1 Wednesday Nil 

15 Monday OO) 
16 Tuesday pies Uist —-— 
17 Wednesday Nil Total.. 8°91 
Mean... 2°97 


Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours on 
the 27th, 2°12 inches. 

Recorded by CU. DRIEBERG. 
eee ee 
THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, 

The work of the Botanical Department in Ceylon 
now comprises a good deal of what bears directly 
on the Agriculture of the country, and in the 
absence of a distinct Agricultural Department, this 
circumstance must be welcomed. The staff of the 
department has been considerably augmented 
within the last year or two, and now includes a 
botanist, an entomologist, a mycologist, and a 
chemist, besides a temporary assistant who devotes 
himself to the detailed study of some one parti- 
cular subject. f } 

Among the more interesting experiments and 
researches referred to in the annual report of the 
Director and his staff for last year are (1) the 
analysis of the black and variously mottled tim- 
bers of the Diospyros family, whereby the cause 
of the discoloration is said to have been de- 
termined, while experiments have been initiated 
with the object of inducing the blackening of the 
timber in the peripheral sapwood ; (2) the efforts 
(which are reported to promise success) to graft 
the mangosteen (Garcinia mangostana) on the 
Cochin goraka (Gareina xanthochymus) a more 
hardy species; (8) the partly successful attempts 
to propagate the nutmeg by layering and so 
secure 2 certain means of raising female trees ; 
(4) the bringing together of over 23 distinct 
varieties of plantains; (5) the study of the polli- 
nation of the cacao tree with a view to produce 
an increased fertilisation ; (6) the attempt to raise 
cacao plants from cuttings, which, if successful, 
will be, the means of perpetuating the characters 
of special trees. All such work as is referred to 
above wust help to give us an amount of definite 
information, which the individual grower is not 
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in a position to ascertain for himself, but which 
should considerably help him in the practical 
work of cultivation. 

The reports of the Entomologist and Mycologist 
shew that a great deal of work has been done, 
and the fact that the advice of these experts is 
always available must be very consoling to the 
cultivators of crops. 

We have no doubt that the Botanical Department 
will continue to extend its sphere of usefulness 
each year under its present Director and his able 
staff of assistants. 

sees Se 
SOME FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT 
COW'S MILK. 


Ina report of investigations made at the New 
Jersey Agricultural Station, an average analysis 
of cow’s milk is recorded which may be accepted 
asa guide and useful information on Dairying 
subjects; but, as the Cape Agricultural Journal 
(to which we are indebted for a summary of the 
report) remarks, the average, it is to be pre- 
sumed, is that of the milk of profitable cows :__ 

Milk is not a product of fixed composition. 
But the total amount and the proportions of 
the constituents contained in it are influenced 
by a variety of conditions, the chief of which 
is, perhaps, the individuality of the cow. Breed, 
food, age, health, period of lactation, and time and 
season of milking are also determining factors. 
Of the constituents ofthe dry matter of milk, viz., 
butter-fat, proteids (chiefly casein and albumen), 
sugar and mineral salts, fat seems to vary more 
than the others, though each may vary consider- 
ably. Normal milk may be said to contain on the 
average the following amounts and proportions of 
the different constituents, also weights in a gallon 


of 10 lb. 2 oz. :— 

Per cent. OZ. 
Water 87°50 1413 
Total solids 12°50 232 
Butter fat 3°50 52 
Casein and albumen 3°75 6 
Milk sugar is 4°50 74 
Ash (mineral salts) wi) 1 


This average composition has served as the 
basis in both State and City Governments for the 
enactment of laws or ordinances, the purpose of 
which is to prevent watering, skimming, and 
other forms of adulteration. The standards 
adopted seldom require more than 12:5 per cent 
total solids and 3 per ceut. of fat, Thus, what 
may be regarded as the average quality of milk 
usually exceeds the limit fixed by the various iaws, 
particularly in fat contents. 

Normal, or whole milk, will, however, show 
wide variations in both directions from this 
standard ; that is, it may be very much richer or 
very much poorer. 

The influence of breed is also very marked, so 
much so that dairy breeds are classified into miik 
and butter breeds; that is, those which give a 
larger quantity of poorer quality, and those which 
give a smaller quantity of a higher quality. The 
milk from animals which naturally produce large 
quantities shows average quality, and that from 
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animals which produce a smaller quantity shows 
a@ quality considerably above the average, That 
the contents of fat in milk varies more than the 
other constituents, is also distinctly shown in the 
investigations of milk from different cities. 

The food is an importont factor affecting the 
quality of milk, not always appreciated. A 
specific breed possesses certain capabilities, the 
values of which are dependent in large measure 
upon the food that is supplied. Owing to the 
inherent tendency of the animal to produce 
milk of a definite composition, food may not ex- 
ercise a positive and immediate influence in 
improving the quality of the milk; still, a cow 
cannot reach her normal capacity in this respect 
unless she is supplied with sufficient food. 

The age and heaith of the animal also affect the 
composition of milk. Young animals produce 
richer milk than older ones, though much depends 
upon health, vitality and vigour. The period of 
lactation, that is, the length of time which has 
elapsed since the birth of the calf, also exercises 
an influence upon the composition of the milk. 
The milk flow is usually greatest, and the milk 
poorest, soon after calving ; as the period increases 
the flow gradually falls off, and as a rule the 
quality improves. However, the influence of all 
these factors is not so marked in mixed milk as in 
the milk of individual animals. 

The following notes give an idea of the varia- 
tion in the composition of milk :— 

In one series of analyses the variation in total 
solids ranged from 11°82 to 14:03 per cent, 
a difference of 2°21 per cent; the variation in fat 
from 2:99 to 457 per cent, a difference of 1:58 
per cent.* Inthecase of another series of samples, 
the total solids ranged from 10°81 to 14°86 per 
cent, a difference of 4°05 per cent; the variation 
in fat ranged from 2-56 to 6°92 per cent, a dif- 
ference of 4°36 per cent. 

In the third case the percentage of solids 
ranged from 10°64 to 13:96 per cent, a difference 
of 38°32 per cent; the fat from 2:97 to 4:80 
per cent, a difference of 1°85 per cent. 

In the last series the range in total solids was 
from 12-06 to 16°55 per cent, a difference of 4:49 
per cent; the fat from 3:28 to 7°76 percent, a 
difference of 4°48 per cent. 

_ Amon 
content of total solids and fat was abnormally 
low, another contained an undue proportion of fat. 

On the whole the samples are reported as ex- 
tremely good, the average composition of all being 
total solids 12°97 ; fat 4°13; casein and albumen 
3°37 ; sugar 4°75; ash °72 per cent. 


A CHEAP WAY OF COOLING. 

The Rural World describes the cheapest and 
best method of cooling, particularly suitable for 
milk, but also available for other purposes as 
well, by means of sal ammoniac and saltpetre 
(ammonium chloride and nitrate of potash res- 
pectively). 

Three pounds each of these ingredients dis- 
solved in a gallon of water will reduce the 
temperature of a gallon of milk by about 40 deg. 
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F., if the full cooling effect is conveyed to the 
milk. Here are the directions for use :— 
The salts, which must be quite dry and 
ground to a fine powder, are weighed out, put 
into the measured quantity of water, and stirred 
slowly about until completely dissolved; the 
erystals,in going into the liquid form, absorb 
heat and produce an iptensely cold solution. 
This can be used for cooling purposes, and after- 
wards, by evaporation, the crystals can be re- 
obtained for use again. Hence, with care there 
need only be a trifling loss, and the same portion 
of cooling salts can be used for an indefinite 
period. When cooling milk by means of freezing 
mixtures it will be found most economical to 
reduce the temperature first as much as possible 
with water only, and then to complete the cooling 
by means of the cool solution. Thus, to begin 
with, the milk in the bucket as it comes trom 
the cow will be about 95 deg., and by immediately 
running it over a cooler through which cold 
water was flowing it might be cooled down to 
75 deg. By then passing it a second time over 
the cooler through which the cold solution was 
flowing it could be cooled form 75 deg. down to 
55 deg. Thus only half the cold solution would 
be needed that would have to be used if the 
whole of the cooling were done by its means, 
In ‘this way 3 1b. of sal ammoniac, 3 Ib. of 
saltpetre in one gallon of water would then cool two 
gallons to the desired temperature. At this rate, 
to cool 50 gallons 75 lb. of each salt would be 
needed ; and as it would be advisable to have two 
lots, one to be evaporating and drying while the 
other was in use, 150 lb of each would be re- 
quired, or say 1} cwt. The salts, which, as before 
stated, must be powdered and quite dry, are best 
dissolved in a cask or wooden tub, covered with 
a lid at the top, provided at the bottom with a 
tap, and wrapped around and underneath with 
6 in. or 8 in, of straw or thatching to prevent 
loss of cold, The evaporation of the solution 
after it has been used should be done in a shallow 
pan or tray. A number of kerosene tins cut in 
half lengthwise and provided with handles will 
do if nothing else can,be obtained. Then place 
over a slow fire, so that the water will evaporate 
gently without boiling, loss of salt by splashing 
or spurting being avoided. When the material 
is evaporated nearly to dryness,the hot, some- 
what pasty mass should be dug out of the pan 
and spread out on clean wood or iron to finish 
drying in the sun or in some warm, dry place. 
When perfectly dry it should be powdered up 
ready for use. 


<< __2_ 
DISEASES Ok POULTRY—HOW TO 
TREAT THEM. 


Fowi CHOLERA.—This is one of the greatest 
scourges of the poultry yard. Fortunately, it is 
not of frequent or general occurrénce. Un. 
cleanliness and overcrowding are great con 
tributors to this disease, but we have seen score. 
of fowls die of cholera on our farm, where th 
birds had the whole farm to roam over and roost 
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at night in the open air with only a shelter of 
bark over their heads. There is practically no 
cure for the disease. 

BRONCHITIS.— Young chickens often develop 
this disease in wet weather, which can generally 
be cured, if taken in time, by removal of the 
affected chicks to warm quarters and feeding 
them on soft food only, with mustard, ginger, or 
hot spice added to it. Give them also a teaspoon- 
ful of glycerine twice a day.’ 

Rovup.—Roup is one of the highly contagious 
diseases, and is mostly communicated to healthy 
birds by the medium of the drinking trough, 
One sick bird will by this means infect a whole 
flock. The disease is easily recognised, as the 
bird’s head: swells and a foul discharge proceeds 
from the eyes and nostrils. When the disease 
has made great headway, it is safest to kill the 
bird, because a disgusting fungus has grown in 
the throat, giving rise to the term ‘‘diphtheric 
roup.” It is then very dangerous and is commu- 
nicable to children. The remedies are given in 
most publications devoted to poultry. Isolate the 
affected birds; disinfect. all their roosts, nests, 
and houses; destroy or at least thoroughly cleanse 
with disinfecting fluid all drinking and feeding 
utensils, and for some time afterwards add a little 
Stockholm tar to the drinking water. As for 
the affected fowls, bathe their heads frequently 
with hot water and Condy’s fluid. Use a syringe 
to clean the nostrils and throat, injecting a 
solution of bluestone and warm water, sufficient 
bluestone to turn the water pale-blue. Be sure 
to prevent the bird swallowing any quantity of 
this as it is a poison. On first observing the 
symptoms of roup, give the bird a dose of Epsom 
salts. Afterwards the best treatment is a pill 
containing two grains of quinine, morning aad 
night. The only certain way to prevent the 
reappearance of disease is to kill the affected 
birds and thoroughly cleanse and disinfect the 
house and runs. 

ScaLy LeGs.—The cause of scaly legs is a kind 
of mite which burrows into the skin and causes 
white scales to appear. Some recommend kero- 
gene asa remedy, but this is too severe; birds 
often become lame trom its application. The 
best way is to soak the legs in warm water for 
five minutes, and then rub them with a stiff brush 
to break the scabs. Then rub in a mild arsenical 
wash, or sulphur ointment made of ten purts 
lard, three parts sulphur, and one part crystal- 
lised carbolic acid. Usually one application will 
suffice, and a cure will be had in three or four 
days. 

Lice.—Fowls are infested by four genera and 
about twenty species of bird-lice. The best treat- 
ment for the bird is the dust bath and thorcugh 
spraying with powdered sulphur and tobacco dust 
for the house. Here a hot kerosene emulsion is 
most effective. Thoroughly spray all the roosts 
and boxes. Remove the droppings at least once 
a week. lice breed in the droppings. The dust 
bath should be made either in a hollow in the 
ground or in a roomy enclosure made of three 
sheets of galvanised iron. Put a quantity of dry 
road dust in this, mixed with wood ashes and a 
little tobacco dust. The object of the bath is to 
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destroy the insect parasites. As these do not 
breathe through the head but through the pores 
in the bedy, the dust chokes the pores and the 
insects die. 
_ GapEs.—The gape-worm (Syngamus treachealis ) 
is the most destructive of all the parasites of 
poultry. It infests the windpipe and bronchi of 
most land birds, but never of water fowl. The 
symptoms are the well-known gaping cough or 
sneeze. The bird seems about to choke. 

Treatment.—First remove all the healthy birds 
to some other place; then kill all the badly 
infested birds and burn them. If you bury them, 
earthworms will find and eat the eggs of the 
parasite and convey the disease to Other fowls. 
Then thoroughly disinfect the pens and yards by 
sprinkling with a diluted solution of sulphuric 
acid (two or three pints to 25 gallons of water), 
If acid is not procurable, use kainit or air-slaked 
lime, and dust the yards liberally with it. Then 
give one teaspoonful of turpentine and one of 
assafcetida in a warm bran mash to each 25 birds 
A pill of camphor, the size of a wheat 
grain, pushed down the throat has often given 
good results. Another good remedy is to remove 
the fluff from a small feather, except the tip. 
Moisten this with turpentine or kerosene, and 
carefully push it down the windpipe, twisting it 
round. It will kill all the worms it touches, 
but cannot reach those in the lower bronchial 
passages. Turpentine and assafcetida in the food 
soon load the fowl’s breath with ther fumes, and 
so kill ail the worms in the lower as well as in 
the upper passages. For drink, give the birds a 
solution, of salicylic acid—one-third ounce to a 
quit of water.—Queensland Agricultural Jour. 
nal, 

| We have succeeded in stamping out fowl-cholera 
by the liberal external use of Jeye’s disinfectant 
and giving the birds camphorated water, 2.e., drink- 
ing water in which a piece of camphor is kept 
soaking.—EKd. 4.M,] 

pe 


BACTERIA AND THE DAIRY. 


(By HH. Potts, Dairy Expert, Department 
of Agriculture, Victoria.) 


( Concluded. ) 


Milk from a healthy cow, and taken under 
suitable conditions of cleanliness, is free from 
germ life. During the process of milking, as 
Gaily practised at our cow sheds, organisms of 
various kinds fall into the milk through the 
medium of the germ laden dust of the shed, the 
cow’s body, the dirty clothes or hands of the 
milker, the swish of the cow’s tail, or the invisible 
dirt left in the bucket. The most common variety 
in acowshed is the bacillus Detlus lacticus or 
lactic acid producing bacteria. They are single 
cells rodlike in shape, and so small that it 
requires 20,000 to form a line an inch Jon, or 
about 400,000,000 to cover a penny postag» np, 
and hence invisible to thenaked eye. Milk isa 
most suitable media for their propagation. Of 
necessity they must be provided with three con- 
ditions to encourage their growth—suitable food, 
moisture, and temperature, In milk as it leaves 
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the cow’s body they secure these requirements in 
the most favourable form. Bacteria are vegetable 
cells and absorb food in like manner to the cells 
of higher plant life. On reaching the milk they 
attack the milk-sugar, break it down so as to 


secure the oxygen associated with it. They dis- 
turb the chemical character of the sugar, and 


through their agency release lactic acid or sour- 
ness, carbonic acid gus, and a little alcohol. 

After milk is allowed to stand it becomes 
increasingly sour, This is due to the lactic acid 
germs, each of which is contributing its quota to 
the sense of sourness evolved. A study of the 
germ slows that when immersed in milk the heat 
mainterined at blood or body temperature, they 
increase by fission, and this is observable every 
half-hour. This one germ will split in half 


at the end of the first half-hour, in another 
it is four, again eight, 16, 382, and so on in 
progression, and at the end of ten hours 


this single organism has increased to over a 
million. To the proper ccntrol and development 
of this family of organisms we are indebted for 
the correct flavour and other desirable characteris- 
tics in butter and cheese. Most organisms, how- 
ever, may be air dried, and putrefactive germs 
becoming associated with dried masses of decay- 
ing vegetation, stagnant water and drainage, or 
animal excrement. These are carried about on 
dust, and contaminate food products. In milk, 
the milk sugar, casein, and mineral salts provide 
them with food, and. they propagate in similar 
ratio to the desirable forms, but emit taint, pro- 
duce false flavors and objectionable odors. 
These we have to understand and control. It 
is known that most organisms cease to multiply 
or propagate at 50 degrees F. From this forward 
the multiplication increases, where food and 
moisture are ample, to 98 degrees Fah., when the 
maximum point of propagation is reached. A 
gradual decline then ensures until we reach what 
is known as the pasteurising point, viz., 157 
degrees I., when the bacteria die. Organisms, 
such as the lactic acid series, increase by fission, 
and hence are readily controlled by heat. Other 
forms, and particularly the putrefactive series, 
increase by the formation and shedding of spores 
or seeds, whici often resist high temperature, even 
boiling in water for several hours. Such abnor- 
mal fermentations as we get in milk, denomi- 
nated false curdling, thinny, stringy, bitter, blue, 
red milk, as well as milk giving off gases, 
bitter in flavor, and tainted, may be credited to the 
invasion or presence of peculiar species of micro. 
organisms, as a rule the result of dirty practices 
at the milking shed, filthy surroundings, impure 
storage, and other causes at the source of supply. 
To prove that milk is absolutely free of germ life, 
and that bacteria produces sourness and creates 
the fermentative, changes in milk, Puasteur's 
brilliant successor, Duclaux, took a healthy heifer 
that he milked under strict methods of bacterio- 
logical cleanliness into a sterile flask. The 
precautions observed were such as to ensure the 
exclusion of germ life from any external source. 
The flask was hermetically sealed and kept for 
four years, ‘The only charge observable was the 
rising of the cream. 
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broken, and it was found the milk was as sweet, 
sound, and as pure as when it left the heifer's 
udder. Thus Duclaux conclusively demonstrated 
the contention of bacteriologists that milk is free 
from germs in the true udder, and to th@ intro- 
duction of germ life is due the fermentative chan- 
ges. All bscteria possess in a more or less degree 
mobile power, chiefly through the use of flagelloe. 
In form they are foynd as rods, spherical bodies, 
or spiral. 

We apply the knowledge of germs to everyday 
life in the dairy, where the aim is to suppress 
dirt and dust. Cleanliness and cuolness’ are the 
watch words to be ever remembered by individuals 
who are associated with every phase of the 
industry from the milking of the cow to the 
consumer’s table. Tle cows should be keenly 
scrutinised at all times for symptoms of ill-health 


on the first symptoms of which appearing 
they should be isolated. This applies with 
equal force to the milker who may suffer 


from contagious skin or other forms of diseases, 
Cow and milker are equally dangerous to the 
consumer's health if diseased. The cows after 
being leisurely driven to the sheds and quietly 
bailed up ought to be groomed, z.e., the belly 
brushed, udder and teats washed and all 
wiped with a damp cloth. The milker ought 
to wear clean clothes, have clean hands and 
finger nails, the latter well pared. A clean well 
scalded bucket is essential. The cow’s teats are 
divided into two chambers, an inner and an 
outer, the former being controlled by the cow 
through a sphincter muscle. This completely 
shuts off the inner chamber from invasion by bac- 
teria. The outer chamber is open to invasion 
through the teat opening. After each milking there 
remaind in this part of the teat a small quanticy 
of milk. On returning to the paddock the cow, 
when lying down, creates a suction in the udder 
by breathing, which causes the milk to ooze from 
the teat. This communicates the putrefactive 
and other objectionable forms of organisms on 
soil, grass and cows’ body. They float into the 
interior of thé teat, where suitable conditions of 
moisture, temperature, and food prevail, with the 
result that at the following milking the chamber 
is swarming with hostile forms of - bacteria, and 
these are milked straight into the bucket or over 
the milker's dirty hands first, there to propagate 
and impregnate the pure milk, which follows 
with taints and other milk disorder. To obviate 
this, the first tablespoonful from each teat should 
be kept separate, scalded, and sent to the pigs. 
Steam and boiling water are acknowledged as 
most valuable cleansing and disinfecting agents, 
yet their application proves insufficient at times. 
In such cases contamination could be rendered 
nugatory by a process long followed by housewives, 
viz., the use cf a boiling solution of common 
washing soda. Scientific experiments have been 
conducted with resistant forms of germ life, and 
the most obstinate we know are those which 
create that terrible disease, anthrax. The spore 
of this bacillus will resist boiling water and steam 
for hours, but it instantly dies on being immersed 
in a half per cent of boiling solution of soda, All 
spores are thus controlled and dealt with, When 
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the housewife adds 1 lb. of common washing soda 
to 20 gallons of boiling water, and applies it hot, 
she is using one of the most powerful germicides 
and disinfectants we possess. In all cleansing 
operations relating to dairying, this germicide, 
where possible, should be used, followed by 
rinsing the utensils or vessels with water that has 
been recently boiled. tia i 
Flies are a constant source of bacterial invasion 
to milk. They convey on their wings and feet 
innumerable organisms, and generally of a very 
undesirable class. Potable waters and methods 
of filtration fail to provide a germ-free water. 
The filters in ordinary use are shown to be faulty ; 
dripstone, charcoal and other forms were proved 
to pass pathogenic germs, and hence were useless 
*in preventing typhoid and other germs invading 
the body. The only filters proved to be reliable 
were those made of a_ special isinglazed porce- 
lain with a certain density, and the filtering 
process only made available by means of high 
pressure. Filters, such as the Abbott, have been 
submitted to rigid bacteriolgical tests, and found to 
supply a germ-free water.—Statics, Farm and 
Dairy. 
—_—____<.____——- 


THE HONEY BEE—ITS LIFE HISTORY. 
(Concluded. ) 


THE DRONE. 


The function of the males is solely that of fer- 
tilising young queens. The excessive number of 
drones always present in a strong colony during 
the summer has been a puzzle to naturalists and 
still more to bee-keepers. By some they were 
considered defenders, others maintained that they 
assisted in keeping the young brood warm, and others 
again believed them to be water carriers, and that 
they also probably assisted in ventilating the hive. 
The fact, however, that they lack the defensive 
organs of the other bees—the sting—makes the 
drones quite harmless. And as regards keeping 
the brood warm, this supposition falls to the 
ground, because they appear mostly in summer 
when the brood does not require to be constantly 
covered. During early spring when warmth 1s 
most needed in the hive they are generally not 
present, or only in the larve stage; and require 
external warmth themselves; but towards autumn 

_ they are, as arule, driven out and perish. Except 
when a colony should become queenless late in 
the season, the drones are spared and may at 
times even be allowed to live through the winter, 
That part of their function is to provide water 
or keep the hive ventilated is likewise a mere 
supposition. In fact, whenin the hive the drones 
do nothing but eat, most of the time allowing the 
workers to feed them. For what purpose, then, 
are so many as sometimes over two thousand 
produced by a vigorous colony? It is all im- 
portant that the young queen should be fertilised 
soon aftegshe becomes mature, and as the act of 
coition must take place while on the wing, and 
at a considerable height in the air, it is necessary 
that there should be many drones available to 
ensure her meeting one when issuing on her 
wedding flight, But anpther more important 
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fact must be considered. When a young queen 
ventures out for « martial embrace she will, as 
likely as not, meet one of her brothers, under 
natural conditious, probably as a rule. This 
might lead to deteriorations of the race were it 
not that in the competition for her possessicn 
the strongest and swiftest has the best change to 
achieve the desire. To secure a prompt fertilisa- 
tion by natural selection combined with sevual 
selection the large number of drones are provided. 
This view corresponds with the general law of 
nature. The importance of the drones is enhanced 
by their numbers, Probably no more than one 
out of upwards of a thousand copulates, but then 
his virility may assert itself for upwards of five 
years, 
THE WORKER. 

The name ‘‘ worker,” given tothe great mass 
of bees found in a colony, is perhaps the most 
correctly and justly applied. It 1s in no way 
misleading like that of queen, and not derived from 
a mere peculiarity as that of drone (because the 
male, owing to the much greater expanse of 
wings, huws much louder than the rest when 
flying). The workerhas to do everything except 
reproduce the race.* This they are unable to do 
owing to their aborted sexual organs, which has 
suppressed their sexual desires without impairing 
their love forthe young. The queen produces the 
young, but cannot rear them, and this the workers 
do with a zest that is without parallel. They 
divide, so to say, with the real mother the labour 
and pleasure of maternal care. The welfare of 
their immature sisters absorbs theiz whole being. 
They toil incessantly for the young, and sacrifice, 
in fact, their lives for them in every sense of the 
word. Their work begins a few hcurs after they 
leave the cradle, and only ends with death. 
During the first ten days or so they tend the 
larvae, seeing that everyone is supplied with the 
proper nutrition. For this they are best adapted 
at the early age of maturity, owing to some 
physiological characteristics. Whilst engaged in 
this duty they do not fly, except for a short 
period during the warmest part of the day, round 
about the hive getting exercise (play), and at the 
same time making themselves acquainted with 
their environments. In due course the sealing of 
the cells over the full grown larve has to be 
attended to, and during the progress of these 
various operations they cluster more or _ less 
thickly on the comb for the purpose of keeping the 
brood warm. All iasects being cold-blooded, 
sufficient warmth cana only be created by them 
through continued agitation. The bees staying at 
home engaged in the before-mentioned work 
are more particularly called ‘‘ nurses,” 

Meantime the older bees, also called ‘* foragers,” 
are busy bringing pollen and honey, which is 
transferred to the nurses for immediate use, or 
stored in cells handy to the brood nest. These 
provisions are in several ways elaborated into 
food for the larvee. To further liquify the honey 


* As the ovaries are not entirely absent but merely 
atrophied in the workers, some, under exceptions] 
cciroumstances, are able to pee eggs. Thig 
abnormal phase will be discussed later on, 
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and to separate the agglutinated pollen grains 
considerable quantities of water are needed, 
which are brought to the hive as_ required. 
Feeding, moreover, is not merely needed for the 
development of the larve, but this task requires 
also to be extended tothe queen and the drones, 
and particularly whilst the queen is laying she has 
to be provided with large quantities of a nitro- 
genous substance. During the period of her 
greatest fertility the weight of the eggs de- 
posited per day amounts to more than three times 
that of the body of the queen. To enable her 
to balance this exhaustive process, she requires 
to be supplied with rapidly assimilable food. 
This the workers elaborate in their bodies and 
secrete in minute globules, through glands 
situated near the mouth. Theconstantly changing 
retinue which surrounds the queen when laying, 
escorts her for the purpose of supplying food to 
her. The addition and dimnution of food 
re-acts upon ker laying power, and is entirely 
regulated by it. In order to stimulate their 
virility the drones also require to be fed with 
nitrogenous food. This the workers produce 
and supply in the same way as with the queen. 
and the early stage of the larve. 


Another important duty is the building of the 
combs. Without these the young could not be 
reared nor food stcred. When aswarm takes 
possession of a new home the first work is the 
construction of new combs, which sometimes 
proceeds with marvellous rapidity. Aftera few 
weeks, when young begin to crawl out, their 
cradles require to be cleaned and _ thoroughly 
smoothed inside, to receive another egg almost 
immediately. When thousaads mature daily 
many are kept busy with this work. Partly for 
protection against enemies as well as against 
draught, and to keep the light out, every chink 
and crack is plastered up. This is done with 
propolis, a resinous substance, gathered specially 
for the purpose. A number guard the entrance 
against intruders, and often combats occur to keep 
aggressors out of the hive. Hverything of an 
obnoxious nature is carried out of the hive, or else 
imbedded under a wax and propolis covering. 
The sanitary, as well as the other duties, are under 
the centrol of the workers. Some are generally 
engaged fanning fresh air into the hive, which 
is done by vibrating the wings. In warm weather 
this is a very trying exertion, and at times nearly 
all the members of the colony require to be 
engaged in this work. The functions of the 
workers, as we have seen are, manifold. They 
have to build combs, caulk the hive, refit the 
cradles for the reception of new inmates, remove 
objectionable inmates, and sometimes fight them, 
ventilate the home, keep the brood warm, and 
feed the other inmates, whether larvie, queen 
or drones. They hardly ever rest, for the feeding 
goes on at night as well as during the day. 
Moreover, their foresight or innate industry keeps 
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them constantly engaged in storing provisions for 
future emergencies. All this labour takes their 
energy greatly, and during the busiest time of 
life, when plenty of honey and pollen is gathered, 
and consequently much brood is reared by*them, 
they wear out rapidly. The life of the workers 
lasts.on an average only forty days during the 
summer, but in times of inactivity continues up 
to four months and sometimes longer. 


—_._ 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Reports reached us, writes the Editor of the 
Cape Agricultural Journal, of a new process for 
branding stock in New Zealand, which is said to 
be proving satisfactory in that Colony. It con- 
sists in the application on a wooden brand of a 
caustic which obliterates the hair without injuring 
the skin. It is stated that the cost of branding 
100 cattle only amounts to 15s., which is fully 
compensated for by the sound skins put on the 
market. As catt.e must be marked in some legible 
and indelible way, any method which may super- 
cede the hot branding iron will prove of great 
advantage. 

The uses of ground-nut oil are numerous, and it 
has been described as the most polymarphous of all 
oils, adapting itself to all purposes, including 
nutriticn, lighting, lubrication, and blending. 
It is the most difficult of all oils to detect when 
adulterating olive oil, fcr its chemical reaction is 
white, The best qualities are used for the table, 
either pure or mixed with olive (or salad) and 
sesame (or gingelly) oil; as an illuminant it gives 
a soft, white light. When neutralised it is much 
esteemed for lubricating, and is always preferred 
to cotton seed oil. Itis also largely used in the 
manufacture of soap, and is the characteristic 
component of the famous Marseilles white soap. 

The fruit of the banana contains 72 per cent of 
water, 2°14 per cent of nitrogenous matter, and 
22 per cent of saccharine substance, the latter 
giving it its great nutritive quality. The banana 
plant, says M. de Lovedo of Mexico, will feed 150 


-men from the produce of one hectare (22 acres), 


while the same area of wheat will only supply six 
individuals; for the same time and under the same 
conditions of cultivation its produce is forty times 
that of potatoes and hundred times that of wheat. 

Here is a recipe for a good liniment: Take two 
eggs and put the contencs into a bottle, then add 
half-a-pint of spirits of turpentine and half-a- 
pint of best imported vinegar. Shake the bottle 
till the ingredients are well mixed, and in about 
two hours, with frequent shakings, a white 
liniment will be produced of about the consistency 
of cream, when it is ready for use and will im- 
prove by keeping. 
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HELOPELTIS. 
[Frem the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
_ Cireular, April, 1901.) 
“WHAT WE KNOW AND WHAT WE WANT TO 
KNOW ABOUT IT.” 


q ELOPELTIS Antonii, the so- 
Ht} called ‘‘ Mosquito Blight,”* 
was described by Dr. Signoret 
(a French Entomologist) from 
Ceylon more than forty years 
ago in 1858. The description 
published in the Annals of 
the Entomological Society of 


Ceylen» 


France | makes no mention of the plant. upon 
which the insect subsisted in those days, before 
the introduction of cinchona or tea. Cacaro—ac 
cording to Trimen—had been established in Ceylon 
for some time previous to that date, and it is pos- 
sible that there was a sufficient number of trees 
to afford food for the Helopeltis. 

The recorded tood plants of the insect in Cey- 
lon are cacao (Theobroma cacao), the several 
species and hybrids of tea, cinchona, and annatto 
(Biwa Orellana). Besides these economic plants, 
I have observed Helopeltis feeding and breeding 
upon the “wax apple” (Hugenia aquea). 

The earliest notice of the appearance of Helo- 
peléis on cacao in Ceylon was in 1880 or 1881 in 
the Matale District, In 1884 Dr. Trimen exhib- 

* The popular name of “ Mosquito Blight” is an un- 
fortunate one, and has led many planters—by a false 
analogy—to suppose that the Helopeltis may breedin 
swampy ravinesand stagnant pools, The very slight 
resemblance to a mosquito is purely superficial. The 
two insects belong to widely separate Orders, and 


undergo a very different development in their eazly 
stages. 


+ VL, p. 502, t. 12, IL. £. 2(1858), 
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ited specimens and read a short note upon their 
occurrence at a meeting of the Linnean Society 
in London, It is remarkable that it was the 
damage done to the young leaves and twigs that 
then attracted the attention of cacao planters. 
At the present time it is the pods of the plant 
that suffer most from the attacks of the insect. 

With respect to cinchona, I observed it myself 
puncturing the young leaves of Cinchona led- 
gertana and officinalis in 1886 in the Pundalu- 
oya district, at an elevation of over 3,000 feet. 
An allied insect (H, bradyi), was reported to be 
injuring cinchona in Java in 1882. 

I have foundit difficult to obtain accurate in- 
formation about the appearance of the pest in 
the various tea districts. My first personal acquaint. 
ance with it was from specimens sent to me 
from the Morowak Korale district in 1889. . But 
the earliest record is from the Kelani Valley, 
where it is said to have first appeared on an 
estate in Latiyantota in 1892, though it did not 
become plentiful until 1893, when it*was reported 
from several other estates. In 1893 the matter 
was brought up at a meeting of the Kelani 
Valley Planters’ Association, concerted 
action was suggested, so it is probable. that the 
pest was then causing considerable injury to the 
tea. In 1890 my attention was drawn to serious 
damage by the insect to tea in the Kalutara 
district. The pest was first noticed in Udagama 
in 1898. I have this year (1901) observed a few 
cases of attack in the Balangodn district. I am 
told that it has been noticed there tor a year 
or more, but has not, as yet caused any appre- 
ciable injury; but ib would be rash to suppose 
that the pest will not increase if no attempts 
are made to check it. 


when 
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Lire History.—Though we have a knowledge 
of the different stages of the insect, from the sg 
to the adult, the full life-history is not accurately 
known. The eggs are laid either singly or in 
groups of from two or five, in the rind of the 
pod (in the case of cacao), and in the young 
stalks (in the case of tea). In the latter they 
are almost invariably deposited at some point 
above the “initial” or ‘‘ fish” Jeaf. They are 
embedded in the tissues of the plant, the only 
external indication being the presence of a pair 
of silvery hair-like horns projecting from the ex- 
tremity of each egg. In ten days’ time the egg 
hatches out into a small reddish insect, with 
longish legs and antenne, looking not uulike one 
of the slender ants that frequent the tea blossoms. 
This insect grows rapidly in size, without greatly 
altering in form, until it is nearingthe final 
change when small rudimentary wings may be 
observed sprouting from the sides of the body. 
In the course of its growth it changes its skin 
some three or more times (the exact number has 
not yet been determined), and, after the last 
change, appears in the red, black, and white grub 
of the adult Helopeltis. 1n all its stages the 
insect may be readily recognized by the so-called 
‘* drum-stick,” or erect-knobbed horn projecting 
from the middle of the back (technically from 
the part called the scutellum). We do not yet 
know how many moults occur during the growth 
of the insect, the duration of these immature 
stages, or the length of life of the adult insect. 
The young insects do not thrive in captivity, 
and I have never been able to rear one up from 
the egg to the adult. 


Nothing is known ofthe natural enemies of the 
Helopeltis, if it has any. Should any insect or 
other animal be noticed attacking the Helopeltis, 
I should be greatly obliged if the observer would 
send me particulars of the fact, and, if possible, 
specimens of the assailant. 


Hasits.—The Helopeltis insect feeds—in all 
its stages—upon the sap of the young leaves and 
shoots (or, in the case of cacao, upon the fruit). 
The symptoms are almost too well known to 
require description. Each pnneture of the insect 
is followed by a dark brown or black spot, the 
tissues of the leaf being actually killed at that 
spot, partly by the exhaustion of the contents 
of the cells, and partly (probably) by the in- 
jection of some irritating fluid, though this has 
not been actually demonstrated. When the punc- 
tures are close together the spots coalesce, and 
the whole leaf shrivels and dries up. Whena 
young bud is rpunctured, that bud dies back. 
When the insects are very numerous, every sin- 
gle bud may be killed back in this way, resulting 
in a complete cessation of flush. 


The insects feedat night and during the early 
hours of the morning. After 9 a.m. it is often 
difficult to find a specimen at work. It is still 
somewhat of a mystery where they conceal them- 
selves. It was thought at one time that the 
adult insects flew away to the jungle during 
the heat of the day, or retired into neighbouring 
shade trees. But this has never been proved, 
and is extremely doubtful. It is certain that the 
immature insects cannot remove themselves in 
this manner, and it has been observed that when 
disturbed these young insects run down the 
stems into the heart of the bush. It is most 
remarkable how, even in fields where they must 
be swarming, the Helopelis insects secrete them- 
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selve during the heat of the day. I have fre- 
quently tried to shake or beat them out of the 
tea bushes, bnr if is quite exceptional to secure 
@ specimen inthis way. A minute examination 
of the centre of the bush produces no better 
resnits, though it is almost certain that they are 
somewhere there. It was thought possible that 
the insects mieht go into hiding under stones 
and loose earth below the bush. To test this 
theory, a broad band of sticky substanee (jak 
juice was used) was applied to the stems of a 
certain number of trees at midday. Al! pune- 
tured leaves were plucked from these murked 
trees, but tresh punctures—evidently made by 
immature insects—appeared during the following 
night, proving that they had been resting some- 
where above the sticky zone. Bunches of dry grass 
were placed in the centre of some bushesto see if 
the insects would hide in them, but on pulling 
these to pieces later they wage found to be unten- 
anted. 


The comparative immunity from attack of certain 
species or varieties of tea is most marked. Pure 
Assam indigenous is practically untouched. Of 
the hybrids, the more the plant partakes of the 
Indian strain, the greater is its immunity; the 
nearer the China strain, the more is it open to 
attack. This fact was most conspicuous on an 
estate visited by mein Kalutara. Two adjoining 
blocks, without any intervening boundary, were 
planted, the one with Assam indigenous plants, 
the other with alow jat hybrid. It was possible 
to walkup between the two adjoining rows and 
see the tea on one side quite healthy, while every 
bush on the other hand was badly blighted. In 
another field of ‘‘indigenous” plants supplies of 
an inferior hybrid had been put in. These supplies 
could be at ouce detected from a distance by their 
unhealthy blighted appearance, 


It is difficult to obtain carefnl records of attack 
—noted month by month—extending over several 
years. But I have one such record from an estate 
in the Kelani Valley, which gives the numbers of 
Helopeltis insects collected month by month dur- 
ing the last seven years, together with the menthly 
rainfall throughout that period. From _ these 
figures it appears that the worst attack takes 
place in July and August. After September there 
is a rapid drop, reaching its lowest level in Novem- 
ber, followed by a tendency to gradual (fluctuating) 
increase up till February or March, when there is 
another rapid fall. In April and May the pest 
practically disappears. The recrudescence com- 
mences towards the end of June and reaches its 
heightin July or August. There thus appear to 
to be two periods of increase and decrease during 
the year, a major anda minor period, The major 
period is represented bythe zero point in April 
and May, followed by the maximum in July and 
August. The minor period consists of the fall in 
September, October, and November, followed by 
the increase up to March. The March attack 
never approaehes the gigantic proportions of the 
July-August attack, the figures being approxi- 
mately as 4 to 9. 


The results obtainable froma study of the rain- 
fall are rather conflicting. December, January, 
February, and March, during which time the 
pest is on the increase, are comparatively dry 
months and register the lowest rainfall. April, 
May, and June are very wet, and there is then 
scarcely any attack. Studying this period alone, 
one would be led to the supposition that dry 
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weather favoured the pest, while rain deterred 
it. But if we examine the second period, we find 
that July, August, and September are distinctly 
wet months, and itis during these very months 
that the pest attainsits maximum development. 
We find, theretore, that the two periods of increase 
viz., December to March and June to August, are 
marked by dry weather in the first case and wet 
weather in the second. Similarly, the first period 
of inactivity (in April and May) occurs during 
heavy rains, and the second period (October and 
and November) during comparatively dry weather. 
Itis noticeable that both the maximum and mini- 
mum of attack occur during the wettest months, 

It should be observed that these deductions 
are made from records from a single estate in one 
district. Tobeof real value they should result 
from the comparison of a number of records 
from many estates in different districts. I would 
appeal to all those interested in the subject for 
such particulars as will enable me to formulate 
more accurate deductions. There are doubtless 
many records of captures now available. I know 
that it isthe custom to count the number of 
insects brought in each day, and the figures are 
entered in the estate books. Even a statement 
of the number of coolies employed in the work, 


day by day, will be of considerable value in esti- 
mating the rise and fall of the attack. mat 

But the chief problem requiring solution: is, 
‘*What becomes of the insect during the period 
or periods when it disappears [rom the tea? 
Does it subsist upon some other plant? Does it 
lie dormant in some hole or crevice? Or does 
the insect, towards the end cf its period of 
activity, deposit specialized eggs that remain un- 
hatched fora much longer period than 1s ordi- 
narily the case ? i 

These questions are of the greatest importance, 
and can only be answered by very careful and 
long-continued observation on the spot. I hope 
to undertake this investigation very shortly by 
repeated visits to an affected estate at the critical 
eriods. 

Until these points have 
elucidated I can suggest 
measures than those which are 
out on most affected estates, : 
collection and destruction of the insects ; (2) 
plucking to the init leaf, ie badly. oe 
ields gure the destruction of the 
oo E. ERNEST GREEN, 

Government Entomologist. 


Peradeniya, March, 1900. 
—_————_ —_ a 
CORUNDUM GEMS. 
BY LEOPOLD CLAREMONT.* 


been satisfactorily 
no other remedial 
now being earried 
viz., (1) the careful 


The mineral known as corundum (from the Indian 
“ Korund”) consists of almost pure crystallised oxide of 
aluminium (A! 2° 0°3). It crystallises in the hexagonal 
or rhombohedral systems, aud is generally found in 
six-sided pyramids, scalenohedrons, and prisms, al- 
though the coarse opaque variety also occurs massive 
and granular—that is, devoid of any natural crystalline 
formation. ; : 3 } 

In hardness, corundum is only inferior to the 
diamond, and it, therefore, occupies the position of 
No. 9 inthe recognised scale of hardness, It occurs 
Nee eee ee eee SSS 

*Thi i ears in our celumns by permission of 
Basta euracttand Ward, lapidaries and experts in gems, 
38, Condult-street, London, by whom the copyright is re- 
served. 
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both opaque and translucent, and its specific gravitY 
varies between 3°90 and 4:16. The opaque variety 0 
corundum, which is generally dull grey, reddish brow), 
or greenish, and sometimes colourless, is found in 
large masses in most of the Asiatic countries; it also 
occurs plentifully in America and Australia. It is, on 
account of its extreme hardness, of value as an 
abrasive material, entering largely into the compos- 
ition of emery, It iz, however, the translucent variety 
of corundum with which we are chiefly concerned at 
present, Every imaginable shade of every colour pre- 
sents itself in this variety of the mineral, and the 
difference inthe colour is due in a very great measure 
to the addition of minute quantities of metallic oxides 
to the alumina of which the mineral iscomposed. To 
every colour in which translucent corundum occurs a 
different name has become attached—eg., red corun- 
dum is called ‘‘ruby,” blue corundum is called “ sap- 
phire,” the yellow “ Oriental topaz,’ the green Oriental 
emerald, the purple ‘‘Oriental amethyst,’ &., &c, 
Therefore, to the scientist, thesegems are absolutely 
identically the same stcne, only diftering in an infiui- 
tesimally small degreein the nature of the colouring 
matter to which they owe their distinguishing quality. 
But to the prospector, the dealer in precious stones, and 
the wearer of jewels, this little distinction with re- 
gard to colour makes a great difference, for upon it 
depends the commercial value of the gems. It is, 
therefore, necessary for the present work that each 
precious stone, no matter what relationship it has to 
any other gem, should receive separate attention from 
my pen. 1do not propose, however, to make a re- 
petition ofallthe physical and optical properties of 
these stones, except inthe case of the ruby and gap- 


phire, 
RUBY. 


The ruby or red corundum is, undoubtedly, the 
most coveted of nature’s treasures by the human 
race throughout the universe. In this most precious 
material it is possible to concentrate the greatest 
amount of wealth in the least possible bulk. 


Aruby equalin value toa‘ king’s ransom” can be 
carried in the corner of one’s waistcoat pocket without 
inconvenience, A fineruby weighing, say, four carats, 
is worth in the gem market to-day quite ten times as 
muchas afine white diamond of the same weight. As 
already explained, the rubyis one of the group of the 
precious stones, which consists of oxide of aluminium 
and, consequently, has many of its properties in 
comm )n with all the other members of the same group. 
The specific gravity of ruby is 4. The hardness is 
generally recorded as 9, but,as a matter of fact, ruby 
is slightly softer than the other corundum gems, which 
occupy the position ofbeing next in hardness to the 
diamond. 


The ruby acquires electrictity by friction and retains 
it for several hours. The lustre is vitreous, but the 
surfaces of the crystals are usually more or less dull. 
The fracture is conchoidal or uneven, and the cleav- 
age basal, but imperfect. Some specimens of semi- 
opaque and cloudy rubies display a shimmering six- 
poiuted star when cut with a convex surface. These 
are called star rubies, and willbe more fully described 
under the heading of ‘‘ Star Stones.” 

Ruby occurs in the bexagonal or rhombohedral 
system, assuming the form of the hexagonal prism or 
pyramid. Water-worn and rolled fragments are, how- 
ever, of much more frequent occurrence, often show- 
ing, by the absence of any trace of crystalline for- 
mation, how severe arethe many hardships endured 
during the unrecorded ages of their existence. The 
ruby is doubly reiractive, butnot toa very great ex- 
tent, and is always dichroic, showing the two sqnares 
of the dichroiscope of distinctly different coloura— 
namely, aurora red and carmine red—when viewed at 
right angies to the principal axis of the crystal. 
This isa most useful means of distinguisbing ruby 
from garnet and spinel, which show both squares of 
the instrument of the same colour, no matter in what 
direction through the crystal they be viewed, 
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The occurrence of corundum in the form of ruby is 
extremely rare in comparison with the immense areas 
in different prrts of the world where the opaque 
coarse vayiety is plentifully distributed. There are 
thres principal sonrces whence the rubies of com- 
merce are derived, viz :—Burmah, Siam, and Ceylon ; 
but they are also found in unimportant quantities 
in Brazil, Thibet, Afghanistan, New South Wales, 
and the United States of America. 

The centre of the ruby-mining industry of Burmah 
is the town of Mogok, and the opesations of mining 
extend over an area of upwards of 4006 square miles 
to the eastern bauk of the Irriwaddy River. The 
rubies are found associated with garnet, graphite, 
and spinel in beds of course gravel, and embedded in 
more or less crystalline limestone which exista alter- 
nating with gneissic and schistoee rocks, By the 
ever abrading effects of the elements these igneous 
Yocks have become disintegrated, the debris form- 
ing the gravelbeds lying in the valley below. It is 
in these gravels that the finestrubies are found, the 
explanation of which probably lies in the fact that 
' flawed and imperfect stones are unable to withstand the 
hard wear and tear to which they are subjected by 
nature, They gradually get chipped aud broken up 
by the constant process of grinding and pulverising 
which they are destined to undergo, leaving only the 
flawless and more perfect stones to survive. 

In Siam, the most productive district of rubies is 
the province of Chantaboon, Bo Wen and Taphad 
Hin being the principal centres of mining operations. 
Another locality which produces large quantities of 
rubies is Krat, in which province the most important 
mines are situated at Bo Van and Navong. In the 
district surrounding Ratnapura, which town is often 
alluded to as the ‘‘ City of Gems,” and Rakwana, are 
found the finest rubies in Ceylon. They are found 
in the detrital deposits of valleys, river beds, and 
mountain torrents, generally as water-worn pebbles 
and broken fragments. They are always associated 
with the paler and many-coloured varieties of corun- 
dum, which will claim our attentionin due course, 
The colour of the ruby varies very greatly, for, al- 
though it is characteristically red, there are innu- 
merable different shades and degrees of depth of 
colour in which it occurs. Thetone of colour which 
is the most rare, and which is, consequently, the 
most sought after by connoisseurs in precious stones, 
is termed ‘‘the pigeon blood” ruby from its resem- 
blance to the scarlet blood of a  recently-killed 
pigeon. 

The rubies which come from Burmah more nearly 
approach to this desired colour than those from any 
other country and, consequently, they are propor- 
tionately of greater value, for itis only in rare and 
isolated cases that a gem of.the true colour is 
brought to light. Siamese rubies are generally much 
darker than the Burmese stones, and have a tend- 
ency towards being purplish and puce in appear- 
ance. Although very occassionally a Siamese stone 
is found the colour of which may be compared with 
the rubies of Burmah, the majority of rubies from 
Siam are unsatisfactory from a marketable point of 
view. 

Ceylon rubies are different altogether from the 
rubies of either Burmah or Siam. They are very 
limpid in brilliancy and pale in colour, possessing 
all the qualities of the most beautiful and attractive 
gems, yet they do not rank among rubies of fine 
gnality. The actnal cause of the flame-red colouring 
of the ruby has been the object ofa great deal of 
most interesting investigation by some of the greatest 
scientists of the day. Although it is believed that 
the many varieties of corundum derive their colour 
from the presence of most minute quantities of dif- 
ferent metallic salts, it has comparatively recently 
been discovered that th» real canse cf the colour of 
the ruby is still unknown. ‘The absence of any salt 
of chromium, which was formerly suspected of caus- 
ing the red hue in ruby, has been conclusively 
proved by the most careful chemical analysis, and 
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endorsed by the still more delicate method of spec- 
trum analysis. When oxide of alumininm is inserted 
into a partially exhausted glass bulb, and exposed 
to the action of ahigh tension electric current, it 
flashes with a lovely crimson glow, and it has bsen 
demonstrated, under similar conditions, that ruby 
itself will give precisely the same result. Moreover, 
if tothe oxide cf aluminium be added some oxide 
of chromium, the glow will not be produced. 

If the light naturally transmitted (through absorp- 
tion) by the ruby be examined by the spectroscope, 
it gives the same bands which are characteristic of 
the phosporescent glow which comes from the oxide 
of aluminium, inthe vacnum tube. Another curious 
fact is that white oxideof aluminium, when exposed 
to electrical bombardment for a long time, gradually 
alters to ® pinkish hue. 

Altogether, it is quite obvious that some mysterious 
property exists in connection with oxide of aluminium 
which the science of the day has not satisfactorily ex- 
plained. That the raby has always taken the first 
place amoug precious stones is evinced by man 
references to this beautiful gem by writers of all 
ages, although, before the development of the science 
of mineralogy, great confusion seems to have existed 
with regard to rubies as with many other precious 
stones. It is apparent that almost any red stone 
was classed by the Greek and other ancient races 
under the general headivg of *‘ carbuaculus,”’ which 
doubtless included, besides the true ruby or red corun- 
dum, spinels and all the many different kinds of 
garnets. 

Pliny, for instance, although he gives the first rank 
to the “Carbuncle Amethystizontes ”*’ (our modern 
almandine garnets) describes under this heading many 
of the ch‘ef characteristics of thetrue ruby of to-day. 
The ‘‘ Pantarbes ” of Philostratus was undoubtedly the 
wodern ruby, and the gem alluded to by Theophratus, 
as ‘‘ Anthrax,’ was also probably ruby, for he writes 
of its value being equal to forty gold staters, about forty 
guineas, fora small stone, whereas - garnets were so 
common that theix value could not have been very 
great at the highly civilised period of which he 
wrote. Both the words ‘‘ Carbunculus” and *‘ Anthrax” 
were usedin allusion to the ‘burning coal’ effect of 
the stones described. The quotation, ‘For wisdom 
is better than rubies,’ one of the many references in 
the Holy Scripture to this precious stone, proves 
that rubies were of considerable importance at the 
time of King Solomon, to whom the words are attrib- 
uted. 

From old writings we learn that by the ancients 
the ruby was always enveloped in mystery and accred- 
ited with all kinds of stranze properties and powers 
one of the most striking of which was the belief that? 


' the stone possessed the puwer of shining of its own 


accord in the dark, emitting flashes of light dazzling 
to behold. It was also supposed to attract other 
gems in much the same way as a magnet attracts bits 
of steel. If aruby were tied to the sndof a string 
and lowered into a river, the bed of which contained 
precious stones, it would be found upon its w.thdrawal 
that theruby would be encrusted with other gems 
which had been attracted to it—a most useful virtue 
indeed ! 

Ruby was used as a talisman against all kinds of ills 
but chiefly against fire, which virtue is illustrated 
in the legend of Chariclea, who, when condemned by 
the jealous Arsace (Aithiop VIII. 2), escaped un- 
hurt from the pyre by means of an amulet in the form 
of the espousal ring of King Hydaspes, ‘‘which was 
set with the stone calied Pantarbes, engraved with 
certain sacred letters embodying, asit has proved, 
some divine charms by means of which a virtue is 
imparted tothe gem antagonistic to fire, and thus 
giving to the wearer immunity from hurt in the very 
midst of flames,’ A peculiar idea, not altogether 
restricted to by-gone civilisations, is that the different 
corundum gems altér or ripen in the earth, and that 
a ruby has changed gradually from yellow to: blue, 
from blue to purple, and from purple to red, which 
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might be looked upon as the perfection state, which 
the biue. yellow, and purple varieties of corundum 
have not reached. 

We know that the rnby was the most highly-prized 
of all gems at the psviod of ths Renaissance, for 
Cellini, in his ‘ Orificena,” referring to the relative 
values of precious stones, gives ths value of a carat 
ruby as eight times that of a diamond, aad 80 times 
that of a sapphire of the sume weight, 

Many are the tales of immense and magnificent 
rubies seen by travellers of old to the Courts of 
Asia. Asthese writers generally describe not only 
what they saw, but what they had described to them, 
itis wise to take many of their statements with the 
proverbial grain of salt. We find, for instance, “ allu- 
sions to araby of perfect quality as large as a hen’s 
eze, which was worn asavear.drop bythe King of 
Ada.” Even Tavernier, iu his ‘‘ Travels’ al:hongh 
imparting much valuable information about the gem- 
producing countries visited by him, and the customs 
and habits of the inhabitants, often taxesour credu- 
lity with regard tothe gems he describes. But I 
think we may place reliance upou_ his account of a 
fine ruby in the possession of the King of Vishapoor, 
which he describes as being almost triangular in 
shape, ofa most vivid red colour, and of about 50 
carats in weight. 

In a curious old book, published in the 14th cen- 
tury, Sir John Mandeville describes a ruby anda 
carbuncle half a foot in length, which possessed the 
property of self-luminosity. These marvellous gems 
were seen by him at the court of the great Chan of 
Cathay. Some of the most notable gems in the 
Royal and Imperial regalias of Europe are rubies, 
and will be described in achapter dealing with the 
historic “interest connected with them. Besides 
these there are several magnificent rubies which 
have from time to time appeared upon the market 
either from the mines of Burmah or, which is more 
generally the case, from the treasury of an Eastern 
potentate. Often these gems, which, perhaps, have 
been worn for hundreds of generations of their 
Royal owners, or formed part of the splendour of 
idol or Buddha, are parted with to relieve - some 
financial crisis of the Court. 

Two crudely-cut rubies of superb quality came to 
lightin this way in the year 1875. They weighed 
respectively 374 and 47 carats in the native-cut state, 
but after recutting in London the smaller stone 
weighed 32 5-16, and the larger one 38} carats, The 
smaller ruby wasa cushion-shaped stone of a fine 
rich colour, and eventually fetched the enormous 
sum of £10,000. The other stone, although of a 
somewhat awkward drop shape, was of such ex- 
quisite quality that nearly double this amount was 
realised. The larger of these beautiful gems is now 
in the pessession of a Russian count, while the 
smaller belongs toa well-known American million- 
aire. 

Ruby is seldom selected as an object for carving 
or engraving upon, chiefly owing to the extrema 
hardness of the stone. The great intrinsic value of 
this gem also makesit an unsuitable material for 
the purpose, as the artistic conception of design and 
execntion of workmanship should claim the first 
- consideration with these works of art. Occassionally, 
however, to meetthe requirements of some wealthy 
client, the gem engraver of all periods has used the 
ruby as a foundation upoa whicn to work intagli and 
camei. 

It must be saidthat among engraved gems of au- 
thentic antiquity precious stones of all kinds are ex- 
tremely rare, as productions of the most famous 
glyptic artists of ancient Greece were executed upon 
material selected as most suitable for displaying to 
the ¢ extest advantage the inimitable genius of the 
period for cameo and intaglio, and as most suitable 
for giving a true impression when used as a seal. 

A-fullface of a Bacchante, crowned withivy, forms 
the subject of the most beautiful antique intaglio upon 
ruby known to connoisseurs. The exquisite treat- 
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ment of the flesh and hair, as well as the half-devilish 
expression of the countenance, denote the work of an 
artist of the first rank, Emhn by name, at the period 
when Greek glyptic art wasat its height. 

Other examples of the use of ruby by ancion: Greek 
artists are the head of Hereules apon a small stone 
of pale colour in a vary bold, effective style, and a 
msgnificent hoad of Thetis upon a pentagonal raby 
of irregular shape. The latter subject is treated 
ina masterly way, depicting Thetis wearing the shell 
of a huge crab in place of a helmet. Both these intagli 
have the heads engraved en profile. 

In regard to engraved rubies. and other precious 
stones, it is generally tho case that careful scrutiny 
will show the presence of some flaw or other imper- 

ection within the gem, which it has been the object of 
he glyptic artisé to partially hide.—The Mining Jour- 
nal, alway and Conrmercial Gazette. 


THE FORMATION OF ALKALOIDS IN 
CINCHONA TREES. 


The objective of the extensive system of cinchona 
cultivation now prevailing in India, Java, and other 
tropical couniries, is the production of cinchona bark 
containing the largest possible amount of alkaloids since 
it is to the presence of the latter substances that the bark 
owe3 its useful properties. At various times methods 
of increasing the yield of alkaloid have been 
suggested, such as Shading the stems of the trees 
from the direct action of the sun, but these have 
been, as a rule, based on preconceived motions of 
the role played by the alkaloid in the life history 
of the tree, and were not the result of any real 
investigation of the conditions under which these 
bodies are produced by the plant. 

This defect has now been remedied by the results 
obtained by Dr. Lotsy, of the Java Cinchona 
Gardens, in the course of a series of investigations 
into the mode of formation and the occurrence of 
alkaloids in two species of cinchona, viz., succirubra 
and ledgeriana. Several papers giving an account snd 
this work have appeared in Dutch periodicals, and 
recently a resume in Knglish has been published in 
the Bulletin de U Institut Botanique de Buitenzorg 
(No. 3, 1900), from which the following particulars 
have been taken, 

In commencing his work the author subjected 
each part of the tree in turn to micro-chemical 
examination for the presence of the characteristic 
cinchona alkaloids, and, as a result, was able ta 
demonstrate the existence of these substances in 
certain cells of every portion of the plant. Thus, 
in the leaves no alkaloid occurs in the epidermal 
layer of cells, or in the veins, bat the fleshy part 
of the leaf invariably contains in its constituent 
cells a certain amount of alkaloid. In a similar 
manner, the stem, even in its earliest stages, con- 
tains alkaloid, but only in the inner layers, never 
in the epidermis or in the large wood vessels found 
in adult trees. In the root a precisely similar con- 
dition of things is found, and so also in the petais 
and other parts of the flowers. ln general it may be 
stated that the alkaloid occurs only in the tissue 
known to botanists as the hypoderma, i.e., in the 
part of the plant where the building-up and break. 
ing-down processes which constitute plant metabolism 
are most active, In the youngest parts of the plant, 
such as the tip of the stem and unier the roos cap, 
where no differentiation into tissues has begun, no 
alkaloid is found. 

These observations afford an explanation of the 
phenomenon that the first bark obtained from a 
cinchona tree is always richer than that of sucseeding 
crops. This is due tothe fact that the bark first 
formed is produced by the drying up of hypodermal 
tissue, of which each cell contains alkaloids ; while 
the secondary bark produced by continued activity 
of, the cork cambium contains, in addition to 
hypodermal cells, bast fibres which contain -no 
alkaloid. i rae : Na 
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A peculiar feature of the distribution of the 
alkaloida is that they never occur in the sieve-iubes, 
which are associated with the conveyance of the 
sibuminous products of the plant. 


The second part of the iuvestigation deals with 
the method of formation of the alkaloid. Since 
the leaves of plants are mainly concerned in the 


production of starch and albumen, which serve for 
their nutrition, it was highly probable that here 
also alkaloids were produced, but the evideuce 
already existing strongly negatived this view. Thus, 
Howard (Quinology of the Kast Indian Plantations, 
1869, p. 14), found that leaves of Cinchona succirubra 
contained only ‘11 per cent. of total alkaloid; while 
Broughton, in /1870, found percentages varying from 
0041 to ‘019. In a specimen of leaves examined by 
De Vry in 1896, a larger amount was found, viz., 
‘162 per cent., but this was amorphous alkaloid only. 
As pointed out by Dr. Lotsy, however, a mere 
estimation of the amount of alkaloid continued in 
the leaves gives no reliable answer to this question, 
because it is quite possible that the alkaloid as soon 
as: formed is transported towards the stem; conse- 
quently the author adopted a somewhat different 
procedure, of which the following short account may 
be given. A loaf of the tree under investigation 
was selected and cut into two, longitudinally, and 
on one side of the midrib, while still attached to 
the tree, The smaller half so removed was examined 
micro-chemically for its content of alkaloid, while 
the portion still on the tree was allowed to remain 
during a day or night, as might be necessary for 
the particular experiment then being carried out, 
when it also was removed and its content of alkaloid 
determined in the same mamneyr. 

A large number of observations carried out in this 
way showed that, under normal climatic conditions, 
a leaf accumulated alkaloid during the day and 
emptied itself during the night by allowing the 
alkaloid to be transported towards the stem. It was 
also observed, however, that this normal removal 
of the alkaloid from the leaves does not occur under 
adverse conditions, such as are found in extremely 
cold or foggy weather. These climatic influences 
also have considerable effect on the amount of 
alkaloid formed during the day. That the alkaloids 
are transported from the leaves to the stem of the 
plant was clearly proved by keeping cut leaves 
both in the light and in the dark, when it was found 
that the amount of alkaloid remained unchanged, even 
after a month. It was also found that empty cut 
leaves were capable of producing alkaloid when 
placed in stimulating liquids such as dilute solution 
of ammonia. The author concludes the report of 
the results of his long-continued iuvestigations with 
some interesting remarks on the probable methods 
of synthesis employed by the plant in the formation 
of the cinchona alkaloids, but these are too technical 
for reproduction in the present abstract. Attention 
may, however, be drawn to the bearing which these 
results ought to have upon cinchona cultivation. 
In the first place it should be noted that, since 
the useful alkaloids are formed in the leaves of the 
plant, then in the selection of varieties for cultivation 
care should be taken to obtain those having a good 
foliage, both with regard to quantity and size of 
leaves formed. The author states that this plan has 
been generally adopted in recent years in the 
Java cinchona flantations, with excellent resalts. 
Further, it should follow that any method of culti- 
vation which tends to increase the hypodermal 
tissue in the plant should yield bark containing an 
increased amount of alkaloids, and so one would 
expect better yields from pollarding than from ordinary 


growth. 
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FRUIT TREES FOR CEYLON, 
A circular from A. J. Pearson, Colombo, dated 


March 29th, says that it is proposed to make an impor- 
tation for §, W, monsoon planting, of first-class named 
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varieties of fruit tzees considered to be suitable for 
cultivation in Ceylon. The trees will be mostly three 
years old and are guaranteed to be true to name and 
description. Oranges and Lemons are put down at 
R250 each. Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, Figs, 
Piums, and Olives are R2-00 each, while Grape vines 
are R100 each. The onlyones suitable for Jaffna are 
Oranges, Lemons, and Grape vines. Years ago some 
figs were introduced into Jaffna, but, if we have been 
rightly informed, they did not thrive well. They 
might be given another trial, however, and they might 
prove more of asuccess. Of thegrapes the ‘' Muscat 
of Alexandria’’ is specially recommended for trial. A 
few years ago there was some talk about introducing 
several new varieties of grape, including the ‘‘ Black 
Hamburg’’ and other dark kinds, but we have heard 
nothing about it since. 

The Lemon advertised is ‘‘ The Lisbon lemon.” It 
is said that there are several treesof this in the 
island, three and four years of age, which are bearing 
heavily. Whether the Lemon would grow in the Jaffna 
soil and climate can only be kuown by giving it a 
trial. 

A dozen varieties of Oranges are given, the Wash- 
ington Navel being most highly recommended. We 
doubt whether it would thrive in Jaffna. The Medi- 
terranean varieties are much more likely to be suc- 
cessful. Whether the Chinese and Japanese Manda- 
rin oranges could be raised here or notis a question. 
We hope some of our rich farmers will try a few 
varieties. Orders should be sentin atonce. Delivery 
is promised in June, and with care the trees ought to 
geta good start before the north-east monsoon sets 
in.—The Morning Star, 


Beas ee ce 
THE EUCALYPTUS. 


In an interesting articlein the Scientific American, 
Mr. Nicholas Pike makes some useful observations 
on the nature and uses of the eucalyptus, which ap- 
pear worthy of notice. Afterremarking on the great 
progress madein medicine and surgery during the 
past half-century, Mr. Pike saysthat in most diseases 
fever actsa@ prominent part, and statistics go to 
prove thatin more than half the cases malaria is 
found to be theactual existing cause; perhaps imbibed 
from sewers, foul odours and gases, marshes, etc,, 
Surely, then, any remedy that could purify our sur- 
roandiugs should be heartily welcomed. 

In the trees of the eucalyptus family a relief may 
be found forthe malaria so prevalent in some parts 
of the world. Australia is the principal home of the 
eucalyptus, where it forms 90 per cent. of the forest 
trees. All have gummy secretions, and from the 
varied tints ofthe foliage go by the local names of 
blue, red, or white gum. trees. From the peculiar 
bark of many they are also called ‘stringy bark 
trees.” 

Nearly all the eucalypti grow very tall, some of 
them rivalling the giant Sequoia Wellingtonia in 
height. An English maturalist measured one 400 feet 
high, and four men on horseback could standin a 
cavity ofthe trunk. One ofthe H. Amygdalina that 
had fallen in a mountain gorge was 420 feet iong, 
with circumference in proportion, and some in the 
Yarra district are over 500 feet, 

There are more than one hundred species of eucaly- 
ptus, but Mr, Pike only mentions a few of the most 
useful and important. Very many have long attracted 


notice from their valuable properties, and they 
ought to be better known Their flowers are apet- 
aleous, but have masses of stamens like the 


myrtle, The bud hss an operculate calyx, formed by 
several jointed leaves, united throughout, and sepa- 
rating at the articulation inthe shape of a lid, which 
flies off when the flower expands. 

The H. oleosa or piperita has the smell and qualities 
of the famous cajeputi (Melaleuca miner), so well- 
known in India for the cure of rheumatic affections. 
The wood is extensively used for fuel and the bark for 
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paper-making. It doesnot grow to the great height 
of some species, but covers large tracts of ground, the 
roots running horizonally over the surface. 

From the LE, mannifera exudes in the dry season a 
saccharine, mucous substance, resembling manna 
in characterand appearance. H gunni furnishes a 
copious supply of cool refreshing, slightly aperient 
liquid, which ferments and acquires the properties of 
beer, The giant eucalyptus is sought for its beauti- 
fully veined wood, andis called mahogany of Australia. 
The ZH. resinifera has pendant branches resembling a 
willow. The barkis very thick, and is taken off in 
sheets for the covering of the houses of the natives, 
and it yields also a kind of gum kino, sold in the 
medicine bazzars of India for its use in diarrha@a. 
From the last two mentioned an abundant juice flows 
of ared colour, containing much gum and tannin, 
and a single tree willoften yield 60 gallons, All the 
above are valuable, but none to suchan extent as the 
Ei. globulus. t has strong roots and smooth bark, 
and the bluish leaves give it the name of blue gum 
tree. Hvery part of it exhales a powerful, balasmic 
odour, andthe leaves and seeds when crushed smell 
like tobacco, Bees are strongly attracted to this tree, 
and nests yielding abundant honey are often found 
init. The woodis very hard and heavy, and greatly 
used for building and naval purposes. It is of a 
fine red colour, and very durable, and insects do not 
attack it. It is especially sought for in the construc- 
tion of railways. 

Many species of cucalyptus have the properties of 
cinchona in their leavesand bark, but none equal to 
the E. globulus, which has them more abundantly 
than the Brazilian tree. Van Vauquelin obtained 
from it an essential oil containing eucalyptal cam- 
phor closely resembling the resin of cinchona, This 
extract yielded a substance capable of neutralising 
the strongest acids, and forming crystalline — salts. 
The sulphate crystallises in star-shaped crystals, like 
sulphate of quinine orcinchona. The narrow leaves 
of the tree are principally used, dried and powdered, 
and strong tinctures are made from them. The bark 
also produces favourable results. So efficacious are 
preparations from this tree in marshand other feves 
that it is knownasthe ‘‘fever tree.’ The medicine 
has a warm, aromatic, bitter taste. and is invaluable 
in exciting the flow of saliva. It lowers arterial ten- 
sion, andis useful in hysteria, cerebral ancemia etc. 
When the leaves are smoked, they relieve asthma, 
bronchitis and whooping cough, and have also been 
employed instead of lintfor wounds. When properly 
administered, it will cure malarial fevers, where qui- 
nine utterly fails to do more than temporarily arrest 
them. ‘The preparations from the eucalyptus have a 
great advantage over those of quinine. When excess 
sive or constant dose of the latter are taken, they 
will often establish some local disease. In some 
malarial districts quinine pills are taken, with every 
meal for weeks together; the alimentary canal be- 
comes disordered in consequence, nausea and consti- 
pation ensue, and a febrile state is set up, with excite- 
ment of the whole vascular system. The cerebral 
and spinal organs become deranged, throbbing 
headaches and giddiness often occur, sight and hearing 
are weakened, and the spleen sensibly affected. In 
fact, unless administered by a skilful physician, qui- 
nine is a dangerous drug,and Mr. Pike has known 
many fatal casesfrom its mis-use. 

Now, the effects of encalyptus are almost the re- 
verse of those of quinne; it produces none of the 
ringing of the ears and troubles caused by quinine, 
and prevents all stomach complications. If fresh 
powder could be procured, it would be of incalculable 
benefit to the victims of malaria. 

Up to 1870, one of the most fever-stricken countries 
of the world wasthe Maremma, the Roman Cam- 
pagna, wherethe neglect of ages had allowed stug- 
nant marshes to form in what was once a well- 
populated healthy district, till it could only be in- 
habited during a small part of the year. At that 
time large plantations of the eucalyptus were made, 
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and the Trappists have now a large establishme 
there where they live all the year round, fever being 
almost eradicated. They use the wood for their 
buildings, and say itis the best and strongest they 
ein procure. In Nice, Mentone, Corsica, the South of 
France, Egypt, Sierra Leone, Natal, Tahiti etc., 
where they have been extensively planted, fevers 
are fast disappearing. Over a million trees have 
been planted in Algeria, and their sanitary influence 
has been most marked. Wherever they have been 
planted in compact masses, there intermittent fevers 
are greatly diminished. They have been very largely 
cultivated in some districts of India, and the inspector 
of forests writes that, irrespective of their salubrity, 
the wood is very valuable, and at ten years old a tree 
is worth £20, In Calfornia the eucalyptus has been 
planted with the object of lessening droughts along 
the line of the Central Pacific railway. 

All these places were more or less deadily from the 
miasma engendered by festering marshes and other 
causes. Now life isnot only bearable, but enjoyable, 
from a very simple source—the taking adva ntage of 
one of nature’s own cures. By planting these trees 
in numbers their roots have drained the soil, and the 
leaves giveout the balsamic odours so healthful to 
breathe. 

The peculiar region of these trees isthe temperate 
part of Australia and Van Diemen’s Land. They 
thrive in a mean temperature of 59°, to 72°, but will 
grow in 45° to 50°, QO: course, this prevents them 
becoming hardy denizens of northern cfimates. They 
will, however, suit admirably in the Southern States, 
especially insandy soils near the sea. They grow 
easily from seed, and are of very rapid growth, and 
if the various kinds are plantcd out unsparingly, 
they may become large factorsin the new industries 
that would spring from their cultivation, and vast 
waste marsh lands would be utilised as well as ren- 
dered salubrious for occupation. 

Though our northern climate forbids this culture 
out of doors there are plenty of ways and means by 
which the eucalyptus can be made available. The 
pecular conditions oftemperature, etc., of hot-and 
green-houses render all who work in them very liable 
to malaria. To florists it would be an easy matter to 
grow a plant inevery house, which could be checked 
back to keep it within bounds, and the sanitary 
state of their premises would soon change. It would 
be wellto grow the seedsofthe H. globulus largely 
for distribution. Every railway depot, hotel,or any 
other building where many people congregate could 
use this plant advantageously. Especially is it advi- 
sable, ag persons are constantly coming and going 
who are filled with malarial and other germs from 
various infected localities. The powerful germ- 
destroying odonr of the plant would kill any floating 
in the atmosphere and help the sufferers too.—/mperial 
Institute Journal. 
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THE CAMPHOR INDUSTRY. 


Considerable interest has been shown during the 
last few years in the production of camphor and 
camphor-oil, partly owing to the increased demand 
for these products in the arts, and partly as the 
result of the restricted output of the substauces, 
which ;was the immediate consequence of the cession of 
Formosa, with itsjextensive camphor forests, to Japan. 

Although camphor is still produced in China and 
Japan, and the cultivation of the camphor tree has 
been commenced in Florida, yet practically the 
world’s supply of this commodity is derived from 
Formosa. In this island the distillation of camphor 
has been carried on from the earliest times by the 
natives, but in the 18th century the Chinese Govern- 
ment established a monopoly, any infringement of 
which was visited upon the offenders with savage 
penalties, In 1720, over 200 people were executed 
in the island for such offences, and so badly were 
the aborigines treated that they rebelled, and_ finally 
the right of production was declared free, the Govern- 
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ment reserving the right of buying all camphor 
distilled: in theisland at a fixed price. This arrange- 
ment lasted until the opening of the treaty ports, 
when Enaropean traders refused to recognise the 
monopoly and began to trade directly with the native 
distiiiers. This procedure was resented by the 
Mandarias, and much trouble ensued between the 
Ciinese and the Europeans. Finally the Mcnopoly 
was completely withdrawn in 1363, 

Since that time the industry has flourished, and 
has gradually extinguished camphor production on 
the Uhinese mainland and in Japan, 

As a natural result of this unrestricted trade, 
the forests have been worked in such an improvident 
fashion that they would have been exhausted in a 
few more years. The restrictions on th2 output 
which have so far been the most remarkable feature 
of the Japanese administration are, therefore, to a 
certain extent justified by the condition of the forests. 
The island has now been divided up intd six camphor 
Gistricts, each being controlled from a central office, 
which issues licences, and fixes the price wt which 
the Administrator will buy camphor in that district. 
The number of stills licensed has been reduced to 
1,400, while formerly 4,000 were said to be continuously 
employed. ‘The crude camphor bought by the 
Government is now sent to a central factory at 
Yaipeh, where it is pressed free from oil, compressd 
into cakes and prepared for export. his preliminary 
refining ensures the camphor being put on_ the 
market in a better condition than formerly. It is 
not intended at present to make any change in the 
native method cf distillation, although this admits 
of great improvement, as will be seen from the 
following sport description, A rough oven of loam, 
clay aud stones is firat built to a height of about 
four fees from the ground; in this is placed a 
quantity of wood, and on the latter a large iron 
kettle, to which weter is continuously supplied from 
a second vessei provided with a tap, The kettle is 
surmounted by a cylindrical barrel packed full of 
gmail pieces of camphor wood, From the the top 
of the barrel a bamboo tube leads to an air-tight 
box used as a recciver. The whole apparatus 1s 
careiully luted with clay, and when ready the wood 
is lighted, and, as a result, steam from the kettle 
passes up through the camphor wood carrying with 
it the volatile oil, which condenses in the long 
bamboo iube and runs into the receiver. Here the 
oil separates into a solid part, which is camphor 
and a liquid portion, which constitutes crude camphor, 
oil. Lhe laiter material still contains from 2U to 
80 per cent. of camphor; formerly it was exported 
to Enrope in this state, but now it is sent to Japan, 
where the valuable camphor is extracted, and the 
resiaual oil only sent to Europe. It should be 
noted, therefore, that the camphor oil now found 
in commerce is a much less valuable product than 
formerly. ‘The distillation is chiefly carried on in 
the interior of the island, and is always liable to 
interruption from the semi-civilized natives, who also 
pluuder the caravans on their way to the coast, 
the frequency of sach depredations during last year 
accounting largely fo the high price ot the sub- 
stance, which is at present just 100 per cent. greater 
than before the establishment of the new regime 
(Schummel’s Report, October, 1900). In addition to 
restricting the production, the Japanese Government 
pleo for a time prohibited the export of camphor, 
in the hope of forcing up the price with the 
object of obtaining a certain fixed revenue from the 
island. It ig very doubtful whether this policy will 
succeed, since already celluloid, the manufacture of 
which formerly required great deal of camphor, tg 
now being made with naphthalene as a substitute. 
Camphor-oil also, which is chiefly used for pezfuming 
common household svaps, will no doubt be replaced 
by other inexpensive oils, if the price increases 
largely. 

it is of interest to note in connection with the 
rise in the price of camphor, that Messrs. Schummel 
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and Co. have suggested India and Ceylon as suitable 
countries for cultivating the camphor tree (Berichte 
Von Schummel, April, 1896), and they point out that 
Mr. D. Hooper’s investigations show that camphor 
may be successfully produced in India, This author 
found that the leaves of a camphor tree grown in 
the Indian Government plantation at Ootacamund 
yielded, on distillation in a current of steam, an oil 
containing 10 to 15 per cent. of camphor, while a 
second specimen of leaves collected at Nadavatam, 
on the slopes of the Nilgiris, gave a richer oil, 
containing about 75 per cent. of camphor, This 
possibility has also been favourably regarded by Dr. 
Watt (Dict. Econ. Prod. India, page 89). That the 
establishment of plantations of camphor trees would 
be very profiable is clearly shown by the following 
statistics, which ave those upon which the selling 
price in Formosa has been fixed by the Japanese 
Government. 

The world’s requirement of camphor is estimated 
at 10,400 000 lb. per annum; of this, under the new 
administration, about 5,290,000 lb. will be suppiied 
by Formosa, while about one-third of the whole 
will be exported from Japan, leaving a diminution 
on the export compared with 1898 of about 
3,640,000 Ib. 

According to articles in the Taimain Nichi Nichi 
Shimpo, published in Formosa, the actual cost of 
the production of camphor is 2667 yen per picul 
(about £2. 14s. od. for 133 lb.), the expenses of 
administration amount to about 28 yen per picul, 
and the selling price in Hong Kong is 70 yen per 
picul. The profit accruing to the Government is 
therefore about 30 shillings per picul at present, but 
it is hoped to increase the price so that on the 
total production of the island a profit of £135,000 
will be made per annum.—Jmpertal Institute Journal. 
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PLANTING NOTES. 


How to Get A Goop Minker.—If you wanta good 
milker, make her, and begin to make her the day she 
is weaned. If you want to keep a good milking machine 
jn good order ‘vhen you have made it, take as much 
care of it, and lookat it as often as you do at your 
watch, and keepiteven more regularly wound up. 
You must keep time with your milch cow if you want 
her to keep time with you. Supply her with properly- 
balanced rations, if you want a good ration of really 
valuable milk. Dispense with any cow that does not 
prove a good milker after her third calf, but remember, 
the faultis usually altogether the owner’s, not the 
cow.—Journal of the Department of Agriculture. 


Savine Swret Potators FoR Step,—Mr. EH. J. 
Lance, of Colyton, via Mount Druitt, writes:— 
“Knowing the difficulty of getting sweet pota- 
toes for seed, last March I got some from a 
greengrocer in Newtown, which were grown in the 
Gosford district. After picking out the soundest and 
best, I got some sand, dried it in the oven, and 
sifted it so as to have no gravel to injure the 
tubers. Then I got a box about 4inches deep, and 
put a layer of sand and then a layer of sweet potatoes, 
then another layer of sand and a layer of potatoes till 
the box was full, the last layer being of sand. I kept 
the box in the house on a chair till September 
following, when they were all as sound as when put 
into the sand. On planting they all came up, and 
grew splendidly. I planted them in a warm position, 
close to the surface, and gave them plenty of water. 
I had frequently grown sweet potatoes on & emall 
scale before, and my method is not to cut the shoots 
to grow, but to layer them when long enougb; covering 
various joints here and there. I can always get a 
bigger crop of sweet potatoes in this way, off a 
given piece of ground than common potatoes. I 
might add that the seed-tubers had not sprouted 
when I put them into the ground, in September, Tho 
shoots did not show up until nearly a month later.” 
—Agricultural Gazette of N. S. Wales. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF EXPORTABLE 
ORANGES. 


In a lecture on “ Orange Culture and Diseases,” 
delivered at a meeting of the Malta Archeological and 
Scientific Society, Dr. J. Borg, M.A., M.D., made the 
following remarks concerning the production of 
oranges best adapted for export purposes :— 

“Too sandy and too compact soils are alike unsuit- 
able for the regular growth of the orange tree. This 
tree, when planted in a sandy soil, is very liable to 
suffer from dry weather. A sandy soil is, generally 
speaking, a poor soil, because the nutritive compounds 
oa which the tree subsists are very readily carried 
away by rain water, beyond the reach of the roots 
of the orange tree, which, it must be remembered, is 
essentially a surface feeder. A too compact soil keeps 
the water stagnant andisone of the chief causes of 
chlorosis. Moreover the roots are compelled to re- 
main very near the surface and therefore must be 
exposed to great heat insummer and to great cold 
in winter. Also, in a compact clayish soil the root 
system is particularly subject to dry rot, With 
regard to the chemical composition of the soil, we 
may say that the orange tree requires a soil contain- 
ing a high percentage of carbonate of lime and oxide 
of iron, «and only a moderate quantity of clay 
(alumina). When the percentage of clay is very high, 
or when the orange tree is situated on a subsoil of 
clay, it produces fruit having a very thin rind, and 
a very luscious flavour, but, unfortunately, easily 
subject torot and cannot be much depended upon 
for exportation. This is the case of some orange 
groves at the Boschetto. When the subsoil consists 
of soft porous rock, the fruit is large, has a thick 
rind, the oil glands and the aromatic properties are 
woll developed. This may be observed inthe orange 
groves of Casal Lia, Oasal Balzan, and Casal Attard, 
Malta. If the suosoil is, very hard and compact, 
and therefore very dry, as the subsoil of the orange 
groves at Musta, the fruit is small-sized, the rind 
is thin, but the pulp is very juicy and delicious. 
Fruit grown onsuch a subsoil ripens early and is 
in every way suitable for exportation. Whatever 
the quality of the soil may be, still we may grow 
the orange tree toadvantage, provided that the soil 
is so regulated that there will bea perfect drainage. 
A layer about two feet in thickness, and consisting 
of rubble and stones, and covered by two or three 
inches of thin rubbish will constitute by itself a 
perfect system of drainage to favour the flow of 
superfluous water in winter. The layer of earth 
which covers that of rubble should be two feet in 
depth and never less than one foot anda half. As 
the rootlets will hardly ever penetrate beyond the 
layer of rubbish, and as drought prevents the for- 
mation of roots within six inches from the surface, 
we may say that the soil in which the orange tree 
thrives is from twelve to eighteen inches in thick- 
moss.” 

Concerning manures, Dr. Brog said :—‘‘ The orange 
tree does not exhaust the soil very rapidly. The 
produce of the orange tree are the fruit and the 
pruned branches, so that, strictly speaking, the soil 
is depauperated of its nutritive substances for the 
same amount which these substances enter into the 
eomposition of the fruit and tke pruned branches. 
If the nutritive elements of the pruned branches 
are again returned tothe soil in the form of wood 
ashes, we will find that, even after the lapse of 
several years, the orange grove can. hardly be said 
to be impoverished at all. In the raising of crops of 
cereals and other annual vegetables we meet with 
the reverse. In these crops we carry off both the 
fruit andthe plant which produced it, or in other 
words the earth loses for ever all the nutritive 
substances absorbed by the action of the roots. 
Now, the vast percentage of the weight of an orange 
consists of water and hydrocarbons, and of a few 
nitrogen compounds which the tree receives directly 
pr gw from the aiz, The small amount of 
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phosphates and potash necessary for the formation 
of the fruit and the perfection of the orange pips 
is compensated by the stable manure which is sup- 
plied tothe orange grove at regular intervals of 
six or eight years. The effect of a too liberal supply 
of stable manure on the orange grove is the produc- 
tion of exuberant foliage and large fruit with a thick 
peel. The fruit loses much of its aroma and becomes 
fibrous. On the contrary a soil very poor in nitrogen 
compounds produces tiny oranges delicious in flavour 
but unfit for commerce. The chemical manures 
which preferably should be supplied to the orange 
grove are the assimilable salts ofphosphorous and 
potash. Already we see that the more experienced 
foreign cultivators are abandoning the use of nitrate 
of soda and have taken to use the superphosphates 
and ‘‘ sulphate ”’ of potassium in moderate quantities. 
To this chemical manure I prefer bone-dust and wood 
ashes, which are cheaper, less active, and have a 
more durable influence on the soil. Stable manure, 
particularly cow-manure, isan excellent compost for 
the orange grove, provided it is sufficiently rotten 
to prevent any undue fermentation when supplied 
to thesoil. But as it containsa high percentsge of 
nitrogen compounds, a liberal supply should be avoided 
to prevent the deterioration of the fruit.”—Agricul- 
tural Gazette of N. S. Wales. 

GasEous Dirrusion.—Dr. Horace Brown, F.R.S., 
in the course of a lecture of the Royal Institution, 
said that:— 

“ The question how the minute quantities of carbonic 
acid inthe air found their way into the leaves in 
sufficient quantlty to nourish the plant had long 
been a matter of controversy ; but it was now estabe 
lished that they entered wholly by way of the 
minate openings known as stomates. But this fact 
presented a further difficulty, since the aggregate 
area of these stomates, when expanded to their 
fullest, was less than 1 per cent. of the total leaf- 
surface, and the amount of carbonic acid taken in 
by the leaf was such that it must enter by these 
openings more than fifty times faster than it would 
if each of them were filled with aconstantly renewed 
solution of strong caustic alkali. There appeared to 
be only one way out of the difficulty, and that was 
the assumption that the leaf knew more about the 
laws of free diffusion than wedid. Vhiswas proved 
to be the case. If diffusion of gas were established 
down a cylinder of equal diameter from one end 
to the other, the rate, other things being the same, 
vatied directly as the area of the cross-section of 
the cylinder. But if the cylinder were obstructed 
somewhere in the line of flow by athin diaphragm 
pierced with a single circular hole, the accelerution 
of flow was inversely proportional to the diameters 
of the apertures—as the aperture was made smaller, 
the flow through a [given unit of area was pro- 
portionately increased. Since the stomates corres- 
ponded to the latter case, it became easy to under- 
stand how, in spite of the small area of leaf they 
occupied, they could drink in the atmospheric 
carbonic acid with such rapidity; the leaf consti- 
tuted a multiperforate septum, and the distance at 
which the stomates were arranged onthe underside 
of most leaves was that which by experiment had 
been foundthe most economical arrangement of very 
small apertures in such a _ septum.”—TZimes,— 
Gardener's Chronicle. 


= 
THE CUTIVATION AND USE OF SUNe 
FLOWER SEED: 


The common sunflower, Helianthus annuus, is a 
native of Mexico and the northern portions of South 
America, and was probably first brought to Kurope 
by the early Spanish expeditions to Peru and Sauta 
Fe, since it was grown at Madrid in the sixteenth 
century. The plant has, therefore, long been known 
in most Hiaropean countries as an ornamental shrub, 
but in Russia it has for many yéars been extensively 
cultivated as an economig product, In 1992, Mr, 
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Crawford, Consul-General for the United States at 
St. Petersburg, presented tu his Government a report 
dealing in detail with the sunflower-seed agriculture 
of Russia, and this report aroused so much attention 
among farmers and others that the Agricultural 
Department of the United States has issued a bulletin 
on the subject for the guidance of farmers who 
propose to raise crops of this plant, The industry 
first began to assume importance in Russia about 
1830, and since that time has steadily increased, 
Tue seed is the most useful portion of the plant, 
and this is commonly eaten raw or cocked, while the 
oil obtained from it is used as a substitute for 
almond and olive oils. The oil-cake left after the 
expression of the oil forms a valuable cattle food, 
being superior in this respect to maize or linseed 
eake, while it is also said to act as a natural 
**condition powder’”’ for horses, owing to its easy 
digestibility and its great nutritive value. There is 
also a very prevalent opinion in America that the 
plant acts as a preventive of malaria in low-lying 
districts, which is probably founded on its capacity 
for absorbing water rapidly, and so improving 
swampy country. In America the seeds are at present 
mainly employed in feeding poultry, although they 
are also to some extent used as a cattle food. For 
the cultivation of the plant, it is stated that the 
best results are obtained by sowing the seed in 
April or May in alight soil, such as that which 
gives good results with Indian corn, liberal manur- 
ing being carried out, unless the land is very fertile. 
The number of seed heads to each plant should be 
limited, the superfluous ones being removed as they 
form. In harvesting the seeds, the heads are 
removed just before they are quite ripe, and the 
seeds obtained either by beating with a flail, or by 
holding ths heads againt a rotating disc studded 
with iron nails. The united States Agricultural 
Department has collected a considerable amount 
of information regarding the composition of various 
parts of the plant, of which the following selections 
may be given, the composition of other better-known 
foods being added for comparison :— 
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It will be seen that the plant possesses a high 


content of nutritious constituents, and since it is easily 
grown it should become an article of more general 
cultivation. It appears that no sunflower oil is 
made in America, several attempts to express the 
oil having given very poor yields in the hands of 
oil makers. It is now pointed out that the poor 
yield is due to the great absorptive power of the 
seed husks, which should be carefully removed 
before the expression of the oil is attempted.—Jmperval 
gastitute Journal, 
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FERTILIZING ORANGE TREES 


First of all, in growing oranges, we must remem- 
ber we are not treating our crange trees in their 
natural condition, as forest trees, They are entirely 
artificial, and we are trying to improve upon nature 
as far as. fruit and flower are concerned, though at 
present, in this Oolony, the fruit is our only consi- 


Panera The orange fruit is made up rovghly as 
Potash 362 
Soda 55 Te piesa 
Lime a 244 ig 
Phosphoric Acid 11 ‘ 


Magnesia peroxide of iron, sul 
comprising the remainder. 
The tree is:—Potash 11 per cent 
Lime ooh 55 
_ Phosphoric Acid 17. ” 
The rest in small quantities, a 
Fruit and tree together thus give ;— 


phuric acid and silica 


Potash 

Lime 40 45 ia 
Phosphoric Acid “5 28 
Soda ~ 113 


These chemical elements are extracted i 
soil and what is contained in the fruit ee 
away. For instance, Suppose the average orange 
weighs 40z., a dozen weigh 3lbs. and 250 dozen a 
3,000 oranges 6} cwt. A full bearino orange tree 
removes of absolute soil or goil elements which 
must be in some way be restored, 22 lbs., and taking 
70 trees to the acre nearly two cwt. per acre. Now 
it appears that nearly the ha'f of this in the case 
of the fruit 1s potash, the other half lime and 
phosphoric acid; and as potash is not supplied to 
the soil by water or the atmosphere, like some other 
essential elements, Kut exists in the soil in varying 
quantities, and is every year being used up, therefore 
as you cannot have the pie after you have eaten it, 
you must in some form return ‘the potash to the 
ground, and the moral is, when you throw away 
your wood ashes, throw them away around your 
fruit trees. But here comes the rub. How are you 
to determine, short of analysis of your soil, wnether 
any essential element is wanting or in insufficient 
quantity? One, and one hint only, have I come 
across by which you may be able to judge of an 
insufficiency of potash by the appearance and 
growth of the tree, and that is an excessive growth 
of weak, immature, angular wood, which does not 
harden up. The effect of nitrogenous farm manure 
is to cause tree growth at the expense of fruit 
This is desirable while the trees are young, but, if 
continued, large fruit will result, bad in colour and 
very thick in rind and rag, and the evidence of a 
sufficiency of nitrogen in the soil is the beautiful 
dark green colour of the foliage; inclining to yellow 
is an indication of its supply failing. 

Some rough and ready method is badly needed to 
enable farmers to supplement their observations as 


to quality and constituents of their soils, It i 

uen . is 
enough to say the soil is deep and rich and Baie 
requires moisture. 


It may be lacking in one es i 

element, and one general lack in Beck fist lewis 
here is lime. Remember the ash of the orange 
trees shows 55 per cent. of lime, and one rough 
and ready method to find if your soil ig deficient in 
lime is to pour a little sutiatic acid upon it. If 
it bubbles, lime is present, and you can guess 
pretty near how much, if you mix lime in the 
testing soil, say half and half, and notice how 
much it bubbles, then try less and less till you 
come to the pure soil, which will bubble very 
little and yet may be sufficient for a fertile soil 
but not enough to grow oranges successfully in, ‘ 


I find the orange groves, countin i i 

p i ) g their existence 
by centnries, such as in Spain are on dry situations 
well drained to carry off superfluous moisture, 


Strange also to say, shelter belts were not anciently 
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known in the Azores, the groves being allowed a 
free circulation of air, light and sun, very little 
cultivation was done and no manuring, but the 
drainage being neglected about 1346, the trees began 
to show signs of foot rot which affected old trees 
and younger seedlings alike. It was arrested by 
cutting down affacted parts to sound wood and then 
treating them as previously mentioned. When 
they began to recover, manuring, alteration and 
planting large shelter trees was resorted to, with 
the result that they increased the quantity at the 
expense of the quality, and while they previously 
were able to send their oranges to Norway and 
Russia they would afterwards barely keep sound 
landed in England. This decided them to resort to 
old methods again. They cut down the hizh dense 
shelter trees and planted thin ones and not too 
high, pruned the trees to let in air and practised 
less minuring, with the result that the groves are 
improving. : 

The fact is, only broad principles can be given 
the individual to guide him, and these are somewhat 
approximate. The only true guide is to learn from 
the tree itself by intelligent observation, Watch 
it as you would your child. The strongest and 
healthiest are those which are coddled least and 
astonish you with the amount of flesh and bone- 
forming food they can eat, but it must be wholesome. 
Our orange groves are not in quite such a natural 
condition, but they are equally under our control, 
only requiring of us an intelligent knowledge of their 
artificial condition. A 

For instance, we can stimulate and determine 
the character of our fruit by the kind of fertilizer 
we use, andas this is what we are mainly concerned 
io Loffer you a few suggestions on the authority of 
Mr. H. J. Webberof the U.S.A. Agrioultural 
Bureau. : 

Reaiizing, then, that the character of fruit we 
aimat is size, with thinness of rind, and minimum 
of rag, he says, to promote this, .use nitrogenous 
Manure from inorganic sources, VIZ, chemical 
manure containing nitrogen in moderate quantity 
with considerable potash andi lime. : 

Sulphate of ammonia, a compound of nitrogen 
used in considerable abundance, and diminishing 
the potash will produce sweetness. 

To render the frait more acid use plenty of potash 
and juices mixed with farm manure rich in nitrogen, 

A heavy dressing of nitrogen from organic sources 
will increase size and miy be of service where the 
tangerine is concerned, but remember the caution 
previously given as to “indigestion.” lit 

One word of caution as to chemical fertilizers. 
Personally, I would refuse to use any one unless 
a complete analysis was supplied ;and guaranteed 
with each consignment. It stands to reason that 
any particular fertilizer will not be equally good 
or desirable for every varying class of fruit or 
vegetable, much less may it be suitable for every 
variety of soil, audit may be that a particular 
soil would be benefited more by a particular manure 
at £5 per ton thaa one at £10 per ton. 

Moisture conditions will. probably differ in every 
case, and in face of protracted droughts it is well 
to know that chemical manures have the qiility of 
preserving surface moisture and drawing «mois ure 
from below. 

A finely pulverized yet compact condition of the 
soil when dry under and around the trees is a strong 
preservstive of moisture, and on this condition 
solely depends the growth and productiveness of 
our orange trees and the ability of the roots to 
draw the necessary sustenance. 


A coucludiug word as to irrigation of orange trees. 
It has been said that watering round the trunk of 
the tree is a fruitful source of the disease known 
as foot rot. My observation and study lead me 
to conclude it is more the result of improper manuring 
and cultivation and bad drainage. I know of groves 
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in healthy full bearing where it would ba a waste 
of time to try and teach the owners any new ideas 
or methods. The only mode of watering they under- 
stand is to make a miniature dam round the trunk, 
cutting all the surface rootlets in the operation, and 
then filling the dam with water. They have been 
practising this for years and yet the trees are healthy 
and profitable. I have often thought if 1 could 
apply my irrigation from overhead it would be more 
natural. What then should I witness! I have stood 
under one of my large trees during a heavy rain 
and observed how every twig and branch formed a 
channel to conduct the rain to the trunk, and while 
the root of the soil was watered by the drop from the 
leaves, a full stream was running down the trunk 
directly into the soil, and even in a light rain you 
will observe that all trees, however small or large, 
are wet round the trunks while all the rest is 
comparatively dry. I also observed that the millions 
of rootlets all over the surface covered by a large 
tree are near the surface quite healthy, and are 
ready to contribute their share to the maintenance 
of the tree if only they get their share of moisture 
and food, and I say again if I could devise a 
scheme for overhead irrigation I would prefer it in 
the absence of rain. I do not recommend making 
adam round the trunk, but prefer running a furrow 
round the outside circumference, trusting the 
moisture will rise to the rootlets under the tree, 
and to ensure this I would discard organic manures 
altogether, and use chemical fertilizers: and though 
these latter days demand science with practice, yet 
One cannot help longing for the good old times 
when there was very little practice and much less 
science, and the groves were handed down from 
generation to generation. There is a great future 
in front of citrus growers not alone for the fruit, 
but for the production of flowers for perfume and 
essentials oils, and an abundant field before the 
intelligent energetic cultivator, and I see no reason 
why we should not prove powerful rivals to France 
and Italy in the perfume industry, and Spain, 
Portugal, Azores with our fruit. If we cannot do 
it, we can least begin on sound principles, and 
our orange groves, the noblest and most generous 
responder to our intelligence, will still remain for 
our children’s children 9% carry on to our own 
credit and a blessing t —,ar country.— Cape Agri- 
cultural Journal.” es 


OOS 
REPORT ON A VISIT TO THE AFRICAN 
LAKES CORPORATION’S GARDENS 
AT BLANTYRE, 

AND SOM® COFFEE ESTATES AT MLANJE 
WITH BRIEF REMARKS ON A COCOA 
TREE GROWING AT MR. MOIRS 
LAUDERDALE ESTATE MLANJE. 


Atthe request of Lieut-Colonel Manning, H.M. 
Acting Commissioner & Consul-General, I visited 
Blantyre and Mlanje recently to ascertain whether 
cocoa or any other economic products, not represented 
in the Botanic Garden at Zomba, was growing at 
Mandala, and to observe the condition of the theobro- 
ma cacao tree growing at Mlanje, and also to repor- 
oon some ofthe coffee estates on the south and south 
western slopes of Mlanje mountain. 

From the lists of plants sent out from Kew to the 
African Lakes Corporation, in 1886, 1892, and 1894, 
it is seen that cocoa was sent out, as also to the Living- 
stonia Mission. 

Although there are a considerable number of intro 
ductions growing at Mandala, their identity, unless 
specially known to the observer, is a matter of con. 
jecture, as all trace of their labels is gone. The major- 
ity of the fruit trees now in British Central Africa 
are represented in these gardens, such as apples, 
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oranges, lemons, limes, loquats, guavas, peaches, 
nectarines and figs, as also an avocada pear tree, al- 
though this latter isnot in good health. Grevilleas, 
eucalypti, conifers, ficus elastica and cotton trees 
(eriodendron) are all represented, and amongst these 
I noticed some rubber trees of about 15 to 20 feet high, 
which are probably hevea spruceana (Guiana rubber), 
six of which were sent out by the Kew authorities 
in 1886, A fair amountof milk might be extracted 
from these, andthe yield of rubber is good. Few 
rare or unknown introductions were noticable, nor 
did I meet with either cocoa or coca (erythroxylon.) 

The theobroma cacao at Mr. Moir’s was next visited. 
Its general appearance is good : leaves large and a rich 
green, denoting active growth. It isin the form of a 
standard, branches commencing about 1; feet from 
the ground. Side leader shoots have evidently been 
made a year ago and grown about 25 feet, after which 
the point has been nipped as if by drought. Side 
leader shoots are now growing strongly. The tree 
was flowering when Isawitand had one fruit set; 
the other flowers were nearly out. The situation is 
somewhat exposed to strong south-east winds and a 
grass wind-break has been erected recently, close 

for its protection. ; ‘ 
Niece trees are growing alongside it, and shield 
it from the morning sun, but it is otherwise exposed 
to the afterncon sun. Wereit the reverse, I have no 
doubt but that it would be more ta its advantage. 
As this tree is now over eighty yearsold, it may be 
considered tobe a failure, as it has only grown some 
five or six feetin thattime; hadit beenina more 
suitable and agreeable situation, | think it would 
have been a distinct success, and evidences may be 
adduced to show that cocoa cultivation may with 
confidence be taken up by the planting community. As 
the subject will form a special report, and be issued 
by this Department in connection with @ recent 
treatise on cocoa, it is Cone a for me to say 
thing more onit at present. 

mr Beardie the Taiporeation of seed and the difficulty 
of transporting it from home in a satisfactory con- 
dition for growing, steps will be taken by this De- 
partment to havea quantity sent out,packed in a 
special manner. When these seeds arrive and are 
established here. arrangements will be made for their 
distribution as H.M, Commigsioner may direct. 

Some fine specimens of egphomandra betacea, (tree 

tomato) were noticed, their clusters of fruit hanging 
in large numbers and evidently grown under the 
best conditions. Oranges, loauats, and lemons are 
abundant, and three mulberry trees seem to luxuriate 
in the rich black soil. 
Tea seems to do well herealso. The bushes show 
good growth, and avery palatable tea is made entirely; 
by natives, who were, I understand, instructed by 
Mrs. Moir. 
the upper part of the estate and, were more atten- 
tion given to the preparation of the leaves, no doubt 
a tea of good class would be theresult. 

The coffee, with the exception of a small patch on 
a little hillock, is not in bearing ; much of it has been 
cut back, and much more requires this same Opera- 
tion. This operation, however, should be followed up 
by planting with young plants between the lines and 
removing the old roots after the crop is taken off, 
Since tea does so well, more attention should be 
given to this product at this plantation than coffee, 
for the soil being too much subjected to torrential 
rains gots washed away, leaving many of the coffee 
roots exposed, and, as a result, weakly coffee trees. 

Leaving Lauderdale and procezding round the 
south-eastern part of Mlanje,one passes over good 
roads where several streams are met with, bridged 
by wire-rope suspension bridges ; the country becomes 
densely wooded, and what might be considered ideal 
cacao land, temperature, rainfall and soil all being 
what is considered necessary for this product. 

Situated in the midst of this dense forest and well 
watered country is the Nyasaland Co’s Luchenya 
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coffee estate of about 600 acres. A small crop is on 
some ofthe trees, but it is doubtful if there will be 
a satisfactory crop,as weeds have apparently got 
the upper hand (owing to the scarcity of labour) from 
which condition there can be no doubt the coffee 
will severly suffer. 

Other estates in this neighbourhood are looking 
fairly satisfactory and, where the weeds have been 
kept in check, promise well. 

r, Brown’s interesting estate at Thornwood was 
next visited. On first looking at the coffee, it is diffi- 


cult to believe that such good results could be 
arrived at from thedense shade under which the 
coffee is grown. Very few of the original forest 


treos have been removed, and asthe forest is thick 
the shade isdense. It is remarkable to find, under 
these conditions in B. C. Africa, i ff:c trees of three 
years of age in such a promising condition. 

The first blossom was, I am told, exgeptionally tine 
and set well but, during the dry season of last 
year, following on the blossom, thrips infested the 
whole estate and almost destroyed what would have 
been a heavy crop. Accurious instance of how ants 
have been of assistance in combating the thrips, and 
saving parts of the estate from Camage, occars here. 
On several patches throughont the plantation are 
colonies of reddish-yellow ants, probably “ formica 
bispinosa,’ which live on the trees, making their 
nests by using some cotton-like material with which 
they fix together several coffee leaves in the form of 
@ cocoon. On these tress the ants are numerous, 
and do not failto attack any small insects which 
come in their way. It was evideut they kept these 
trees clear of thripsand thereby saved part of the 
crop from the pest which infested the plantation 
and completely destroyed the crop on the trees where 
no ants existed. Vhesoilat Thornwood is deep, ofa 
rich reddish chocolate cclour, apparently suited to 
the cultivation of tes which is also grown here. 
There is about six acres under cultivation and doing 
well: the older bushes are vigorous and very promis- 
ing in appearance. Chillies are largely cultivated 
amongst the coffee and yielda good return, fetching 
frequently 40s. to 503. and over, per cwt. 

Tobacco is being grown in considerable quantities 
for Jocal and South African markete, where 3.C.A, 
tobacco isin great demand. 

While going through the coffee gardens, I observed 
afew rusty spots on someof the leaves of a fungoid 
nature, 

Examination shows that it is black rot, known in 
India as pellicularia koterega, It isa fungus affecting 
the leaves superficially and may be easily rubbed 
off with the thumb, but although it may not cause 
much damage, still it would be advisable that a few 
boys should be given this work to dd beforeit spreads 
much more. The end of the wet séason is approach- 
ing, andthe time for fungus pests (o disappear before 
the dry season, but attentionshould be yiven before 
it tobe too late. It was only met with in a very 
few instances, 

Mr. Bradshaw’s Lujeri estate of about 460 acres, 
compared with Thornwood, presents an entirely differ- 
ent appearance. It is situated at an elevation of from 
2,809 to 3,300 feet approximately, on the immediate 
slopes of south Mlanje. It is sheltered by ridges of 
hills to the west, by the high peaks of Mianje to the 
north and east, andopen to the south only. The 
soil is of a very deep nature, eusily penetrated by a 
stick for aboutfour feet on any part and composed 
of rich vegetable mould, and has undoubtedly accu- 
mulated for centuries past. 

Huge timber is met with all over the estate, and 
where coffee has been planted nearly al] trees have 
been cleared away; those that remain exhibit in- 
jurious effects on the coffee bushes unierneath, and 
it would certainly be bettter if they were all re- 
moved. Ifelt that, at this elevation, the atmos- 
phere was entirely different to that at Thornwood, 
and hadin it the ‘‘ nip’ which is felt when one 
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ascends through different strata of tne atmosphere. 
Not only is it felt, but, from the robust healthy 
appearance ofthe two-year-old coffee, one sees that 
the growth does not rush up so quickly as is usually 
the case at lower elevation. It presents a remarkably 
healthy appearence, and the few stray berries that 
were fonnd were seen to beofsound quality and no 
sign of light berry or any disease. ‘ 
~ Of insect pests, very few need be feared at this eleva- 
tion, and it is evident that neither borer nor bug 
visits this coffee. 

A few red spots were observed on some of the leaves 
in which was found the coffee-leaf miner cemiostamé 
coffeellum. lt is remarkable that at about 3.300 ft 
aliiiude the best plants were observed, showing 
good sound healthy growth and giving great promise, 
As an experiment the owner had six two-year-old 
trees brought up from his lower plantation at 
Bloomfield and planted at about 3,000 ft. altitude 
‘and now these trees skow a heavy crop of clean 
berries, and all the six trees in good growth, whereas 
at the lower elevation plantation the coffee has not 
been a success. Aceording to a list of altitudes 
fixed by Mr. Lloyd, late Government Surveyor, the 
plantations of Bloomfield and Thornwood are at 
about 2,200 to 2500 feet, soit would seem that, at the 
lower elevation of this part of Mlanje, where high 
temperatures are obtained and heavy rainfall pre- 
dominates, dense shade is necessary but at the 
higher situatioas shade may be dispensed with 
altogether. The temperature is cooler and the rain- 
fall, although quite as much as at %,000 ft.,does not 
seem to be of such a torrential nature, as the soil 
does not exhibit much wash. 

Tobacco and tea should do very well here, and for 
cocoa a more ideal situation could not be found. It 
is heavily forested country, well watered by numerous 
streams, and the soil is of that nature where cocoa 
would lxuriate, and with such conditions an even 
humidity would be maintained throughout the year. 
The temperature for one year, I believe, did not go 
lower than 48° Faht. nor higher than 91° Faht. The 
rainfall at this part of Mlanje is large, and seems to 
culminate at Lauderdale, where the highest rainfalls 
are recorded. 

The phenomenon apparently commences beyond the 
Ruo stream wherethe first peaks of Mlanje meet the 
south-east winds, and increases in volume till Lauder- 
dale ig reached, and from there round to the northern 
slopes at Lukulesi it diminishes rapidly, beginning 
at probably 60 inches at the Portuguese Fort and 
reaching 130invhes at the Luchenga and Lauder- 
dale estates, diminishing from that to about 50 inches 
at Lukuiesi, a fact which is indicated on comparing 
the heavily-forested country at the Ruo to the 
sparsely-covered country at the Lukulesi. 

Although I did not visit Liukulesi and cannot say 
anything aboutits present condition, it is still signi- 
ficant that with sucha small rainfall this estate has 
given heavy crops for some years, and shade is not 
exteusively adopted. ag 

Mr. Simpson’s Ntundulima estate was visited, and 
I found that he had partially given up coffee and 
was directing his attention to the cultivation of 
chillies. He has also planted out a lot of ceara 
rubber trees. His fine crange and mungo trees are 
objects of admiration, and from these he gets yood 
‘Crops. 

Gti arriving at Blantyre I proceeded to Noche to 
observe a reported fungoid disease. On going over 
the estate with Mr. Inglis, I found that much of 
what had beew affected had long since been cut 
away, and it was only asmall pateh of coffee which 
I observed showed any sign of injury. 

A few of the shoots exhibited signs of the bark 
having been removed atthe base or junction to the 
main stem. The wound appeared old and cankered, 
and the wood dry, while the shoot itself, althongh not 
dead, appeared unhealthy and somewhat swollen, 
from the fact thatthe sap therein could not return 
tothe main stem because of the wound. It is prob- 
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able that canker was the cause of the injury, but 
some of the shoots exhibited signs of having been 
eaten. The injury, however, is comparatively slight 
aud not likely to cause any considerable loss; to re- 
medy it, ascertain if there is sufficient depth of soil 
where it, has occurred, and if not it will be advisable 
not to plant esffee on that part of the estate. 

Lunzu and Chipande estates look clean, and pro- 
mise fair crops. 

J. Mc. Ctounrg, 

Head of the Scientific Department. 
—B.C.A. Gazettez. 


SELANGOR PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


ANNUAL REPORT FoR 1900. 


At the end of the year under the culti- 
vated area according to all the returns that could 
be obtained, and estimating the area of estates from 
which no returns could be obtained, is less by 473 
acres than that ot the previous year, and on the back 
of this report is a statement showing how these 
figures are arrived at. 

Puantine PRopucts.—(a) Coffee.—Prices ruling 
during the year have shown a distinct improvement 
over those of last year and are as follows: January 
$20 per pikul, February $22, March $22.50, April $21, 
May $20.25, June $22, July $22.50, August $22, Sep- 
tember $21.25, October $19, November $19, and Decem- 
ber $19: an average of $2089 per pikul, or $3°69 
higher than the average forlast year. Prices wee 
firmer at the comencement of the year; but, to- 
wards the end, prices were dull and the market still 
remains so. Thelow prices, although better than 
those obtained lastyear, have necessitated the 
strictest economy onall estates. Under these circum- 
stances your Committee consider that it isa matter 
for cungratulation that estates are looking so remark- 
ably well, and that the planters are showing such 
determination todo everything in their power to tide 
over the present crisis- 

The attempt to improve the quality of our coffee, 
commenced in 1899, has been continued during 1900, 
and it can safely be said that the sample generally 
is better than it ever before was. During the year 
five samples of sun-dried and machine-dried coffee 
were sent toa London Broker by the Committee of 
the United Planters’ Association for report and 
valuation, with the result that such samples were 
favourably reported on, and showed a considerable im- 
provement in value on the Singapore prices for 
similar samples, and your Committee have followed 
up the action of the United Planters’ Association 
in obtaining promises of contributions from estates 
in Selangor to form regular monthly shipments to 
London: and we trust that this may lead to some- 
thing substantial being done towards shipping our 
produce direct to Huropean markets. To show that 
it. is realised how important it is that the quality 
of our coffse be raised to the highest standard 
possible, the fact may be mentioned that three 
patent driers have been added to those already in 
use in the state. 

Your Committee consider the above references to 
Brazil estates regarding manure and case of Ceylon 
sufficient to stimulate, youin continuing to keep your 
young and vigorous coffee in as good order as your 
finances will allow of, for we are in hopes that the 
days are coming, and perhaps not far off, when 
large crops will mean large profits. 

fara Kubber.—During the year the cultivation of 
this produot has increased considerably, 1,146,870 seeds 
having been imported or obtained from local sources, 
all of which have been planted out in the field or in 
nurseries. It is to be regretted that seed imported 
from Ceylon germinated exceedingly badly; b:.., as 
hitherto, we are indebted to VLeylon for a large per- 
centage ofthe rubber now flourishing in Selangor, we 
hope this will not occur again. Local seed gave an 
Outturn of at least 75 per cent. 


review, 
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Termites still continue to be the worst pest which 
cultivators of Para rubber have to deal with but 
these have been, more or less, kept in check by 
various remedies. i ; 

Bambong.—The planting of Ficus elastica has 
occupied the attention of planters much more this past 
year than hitherto, 52,147 trees having been planted 
out. A sample sent by the Superintendent of Forests, 
Perak, to Iiondon was valuedat 3s. 6d, per pound, 
and sold at 3s 10d. per pound. i 

For further information your Committee refer you 
to the minutes of a general meeting, held on 5th 
January, which have been placed before you. The 
year shows that Gutta rambong is likely to occupy 
the attention of planters more in the future than it 
has done hitherto, for, although the largest opeations 
are being carriedon with Para, there seems to be a 
tendency to extend the cultivation of Ficus elastica. 

Coconuts,—An area of about 500 acres has been 
planted during the past year, altogether 1,504 acres 
are planted with this product, all of which is reported 
to be doing well and promise, especially in the coast 
districts, to bear fruit at an early age; there are 
‘trees in the Klang districts which have started 
blossoming at the age of three yearsand three months 
from date of planting, or three and a half years 
from seed. The Government have been, and are 
still, doing their best to check the ravages of beetle 
and itis hoped in time, with the co-operation of 
planters, that this pest wil) be brought within such 
bounds that its presence will not be a serious drawback 
to the cultivation. 

Ramie.—One estate is carrying on the cultiva- 
tion of ramie in a praiseworthy way, and we wish this 
estate all success. 

Minor Propucts.—The planting of catch crops has 
not been neglected in the past year, the largest opera- 
tion inthis line being chiefly in the coast districts. 
Yonr Committee are in hopes that the Superintendent 
of Experimental Gardens will be able to find out 
some paying catch-crops to plant with rubber. 

Lasour,—During the year under review, the number 
of coolies of all races employed by members of the 
Association shoows an increase of 181 over the year 
before, judging from allthe returns that could be 
obtained, and estimating the amount of labour on 
estates from which no returns could be obtained 
(see Statement on back of report.) Labour has been 
easily obtainable in sufficient quantities, and the full 
number of tickets agreedto be issued by the British 
India Steam Navigation Company at the cheap rate 
under agreement made with the Government of the 
Federated Malay States-—viz., 6,000—were taken up, 
either by Government or other employers of labour. 

Some considerable trouble hag been experienced by 
planters by the action of the Agent for the Govern- 
ment at Negapatam towards kanganies and coolies, 
but on representation of facts to the Government a 
reply was received that the officer in question was 
being discharged and a new one appointed. Dr. Foston 
took up the duties of Ageut for the Government of 
the Straits Settlements andthe F.M.S. at a recent 
date. The British India Steam Navigation Company 
still continue the issue of cheap tickets, pending a 
new agreement being made with the Government 
ofthe F.MS., the old one having expired. Some 
correspondence took place between the Association 
and the Government with reference to the arrange- 
ments for running a direct line of steamers between 
India and Kuala Klang: but up to the present nothing 
definite in that direction has been done. Jn connec- 
tion with the question of labour imported from 
India and elsewhere, it may be mentioned that the 
Government has decided to erecta quarantine camp, 
and have chosen a suitable site for same. When 
this scheme has been carried out, coolies who arrive 
in the State, should there bea cuse of any infectious 
or contagious disease on board, will be landed at the 
camp. Formerly they were not allowed to land and this 
was a source of extra trouble and expense to employers. 
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EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS.—The Government of the 
F.M.S., have appointed a Superintendent of Experi- 
mentel Gardens, and your Committee are in hope that 
he will as soon as possible make experiments in tap- 
ping rubber trees of different ages, aud different 
kinds, and be able to give us some trustworthy in- 
formation as to what yield we may expect from the 
different kinds of rubber ; also that the Government 
will supply him with a Biffen separator which may 
prove of some use tohim. We are also in hopes that 
Mr Stanley Arden will devote a good deal of his 
attention to hybrid coffee, and that he will be able to 
instruct us inthe best methods of destroying and 
keeping pests in check. 

Asthe plantivg of rubber has to some extent taken 
place in the attention of planters, a good dexl of his 
time should be devoted to gathering and giving infor- 
mation on every branch of that cultivation, and hie 
services in that direction will be most useful.—Selangor 
Planters’ Association. 


—————_—_. 


TEA-GROWING IN SOUTH RUSSIA. 


The following report of H.M. Consul at Batoum on 
the teaiadustry in the Caucasus, published in the 
‘‘ Board of Trade Journal,” will be read with interest 
and satisfaction by those concerned in the production 
of British-grown tea:— 

“The progress made with the cultivation of tem 
along the south-east coast of the Black Sea is bnt 
slow. The opinion held by many is that this industry 
cannot possibly assume any very great proportions 
for aconsiderable number of years, With the excep- 
tion of the Imperial Domains and the firm of Popofts 
of Moscow, no other tea-planters of any importance 
have shown any inclination to come forward and 
follow the example of the pioneers mentioned above, 
by purchasing land near Batoum, or along the coast 
for this purpose, andin reality the results obtained 
up tothe present are not of such a nature as to 
inspire would-be tea growers with the confidence 
which is necessary toinduce people to place their 
capital in enterprises of this kind. The Imperial 
Domain authorities are, nevertheless, extending the 
area of land under the cultiyationof tea, within the 
limits of their estates, and are also endeavouring to 
encourage thzir neighbouring small landholders to 
embark in the industry by giving them seed to sow 
and seedlings from their nurseries to plant ont. 

“The firm of Popoffs, whioh has three extensive 
plantations under tea in the vicinity of Batoum, after 
spendiug large sums of money on these estates and 
also in setting up a tea factory, has evidently become 
wearied of the results attained in the eight years 


during which it has been engaged in the industry, 


and it is rumoured that the negociations with the 
Administration of the Imperial Domain Lands are in 
course of progress for the sale of these estates, 
“The quality of the limited quantity of tea which 
has been manofactured locally, about 12 to 15 tons at 
the utmost [isnevertheless fairly good, except that 
the samples of tea, which I have had an opportunity 
of tasting, differ from the ordinary teas imported into 
Russia from China,in so far that they have a some- 
what astringent taste. Samples of the tea grown here 
have been analysed, and the results of the analysis 
have_proclaimed the tea to be of satisfactory quality, 
but Tam notina position to give the detailed parti- 
culars of the analysis, Samplesof the tea sent to 
Loudon, however, were very favourably reported on, 
“ The great guestion does not, however, lie in the 
quality of the tea, which, I dare say, can be brought up 
to a high grade by soientific and carefui handling, seeing 
that the climatic conditions of the district in which 
the plantations are situated are all in favoar of the 
culture of tea, bnt in the fact that s permanent 
scarcity of labour exists: the rate of wages paid 
is comparatively high, andthis circumstance makes it 
most difficult to render the industry remunerative, 
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‘©The rate for unskilled labour is from 1s 6d to 2s 
per diem I believe an unheard of price in any tea- 
growing district. This speaks for itself, since it isa 
well-known fact that cheap labour is One of the 
primary conditions under which the advautangeous 
cultivation of tea can take place. 

“JT understand that the scientific agriculturist 
attached to the staff of the Imperial Domains at 
Chakva is preparing a work on the cultnre of the tea 
plant, the publication of which may have the effect of 
extending the cultivation of this plant among the more 
intelligent class of landowners along the Black Sea 
littoral of the South-Western Caucasus.” 


“RINGING” FRUIT TREES. 


I bave read Mr. Pandya’s letter (which the Editor 
has kindly sent to me, together with his reply) in 
regard to the European Olive tree not fruiting in 
Kathiawar. I am of the same opinion as the Editor, 
and believe that some result may be obtained by 
root-pruning. I would, however, suggest, as an 
experiment, that “ringing’’ may also be triedin the 
case of afew trees, For the benefit of yonr ama- 
teur readers, I may state that the process of “ ring- 
ing’ consists in removing a ring of bark sufficiently 
deep to prevent the reunion of the separated portions 
during that season of growth. The ringso removed 
should take away both the outer and inner bark, 
leaving the pith, or cyolinder fully exposed. The 
best time to perform the operation is when the 
cambium layer (inner bark) is in its greatest acti- 
vity of growth. The effect of the removal of this 
bark is a violent interruption of thenormal processes 
of circulation of the sap of the plant. The upward 
passage of fluids is only slightly affected, and is 
practically muintained asin the ordinary shoot. It 
is in the downward passage of the sap that the 
interruption takes place. The upper end of the shoot 
or stem beyond the ring becomes gorged with the 
elaborated food brought down from the leaves, which 
results in its aging unnaturally and becoming 
mature. Shoots so treated will develop ripe fruit 
much earlier than the rest of the tree. Strangula- 
tion by a ligature of wire or cord has the same 
result, namely, the interruption of the downward 
sap. 

I must point out, however, that in practice it ha® 
been found that the produce of ‘‘ ringed” plants, 
though larger and more developed than that from 
normal plants, is not of the same good quality. 
My plan, however, in several cases, has been to 
“ring” the main stem, or trunk, of the plant, 
with very gratifying results in the matter of fruiting. 
Trees which had never flowered or borne fruit, did 
so when subjected to ‘“ ringing.” 


There is, however, the secondary and more perma- 
ment result of ringing to be considered yet. From 
what has been already stated it will be easily under- 
stood that the operation benefits the upper part of 
the shoot at the expense of the other. The effect of 
starving the body of the plant must be taken into 
eonsideration. No plastic material is received from 
above; the region of active growth (the cambium 
layer) is starved, and asa consequence of the de- 
fective nutrition the buds on this lower portion are 
not likely to form flowers and fruit. Whatever ad- 
vantages are to be had by this operation may per- 
haps, be attained equally as well by judiciousr oot- 
praning, and if so, certainly without the almost 
positive danger of loss of limbs. The liability of 
the ringed branch to break off must be remembered; 
if constriction by a ring of wire is adopted, this 
danger is somewhat reduced, and moreover the wire 
itself will ultimately be enveloped by the new growth 
and the condition of the tree becomes normal again, 


PRACTICAL GARDENER. 
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THE CAMPHOR MONOPOLY. 


The export of camphor rapidly decreased after the 
Japanese occupation, and it ceased entirely from June 
22,1899, when the Formosan Government-General 
issued an ordinance establishing a camphor and 
camphor oil monopoly. Upto that date 855 cwts., 
valued at £2,979, were exported. There were no 
deliveries during the year to foreign merchants, who 
thus for the first time had noshare in a business 
originated and entirely developed in South Formosa 
by themselves. The reason of this is that foreigners 
had already invested large sums in camphor, for which 
no return had been made, and that it had become too 
risky to invest further capital owing to the persistent 
interference and obstruction of local officials. 

All the camphor produced in the island during the 
remainder ofthe year, from June 22 to December 31, 
was purchased by the Government-General, but none 
was exported until after March 24, 1900, when the 
monopoly of the export of camphor from the island was 
disposed of. 

The Government-General reserves to itself the right 
of disposing of up to 5,000 piculs of camphor at the 
same price, asthat paid by the purchasers of the 
monopoly, to buyers in Japan, for use in tha 
country, and has also sold the monopoly of the 
camphor oil production of Formosa toa Japanesein 
the main island. 

Taking the mean production of Formosan camphor 
to be 40,000 piculs a year, there is still avuilable for 
use in Japan or export abroad, independently of the 
monopoly, camphor to the extent of aboat 18,000 piculs 
a year. The area oi the camphor forests is’ vaguely 
computed at between 2,000,080 and 3,000,000 acres, 
but this is merely guess-work. The monopoly was 
established with the object of protecting the forests 
which, it was said, were being wantonly destroyed 
by wasteful cutting; but its effect will, probably, be 
to accelerate their destruction. 

For the information of those interested in the 
camphor business, a translation of the Camphor 
Monopoly Tender Regulations, together with some 
particulars of the contract between the Formosan 
Government-General and the purchasers of the 
monopoly is appended to the report by the Consul.—- 
Sell’s Inteclegenee, 


ee 


CoFFEE ON THE CLARENCE—Many persons who 
have grown coffee in the South of Queensland have 
affirmed that it will only prove remunerative in 
certain favoured localities, such as the Buderim 
Mountain and parts of the Blackall Range. Others 
go so far as to say that coffee cannot be profitably 
grown anywhere south of Mackay. The Clarence 
River is very far south of Brisbane, yet we learn 
from the Farmer and Grazier that Mr. John Ball, 
of Chatsworth Island, has been most successful 
with his coffee crop this year. His last crop re- 
turned 1,694 lb., which sold at 1s. to Is. 3d. per 
lb. This year the crop is expected to amount to 
something like 6,000 lb. Mr. Ball has mastered 
the manufacture of coffee of the highest quality, 
and finds a good demand for it. Huis trouble ig to 
secure sufficient quantities of beans. In reply to 
inquiries made of Mr. Holmes, a planter in Fiji, 
Mr. Ball has been informed that; owing to unsatis- 
factory prices offering in Sydney for the Fijian bean, 
the growers there were abandoning coffee-growing. 
Mr. Holmes forwarded Mr. Ball some seeds of the 
Liberia coffee, which is a sturdy-growing tree with 
deep tap root, and which bears a larger berry than 
the ordinary Arabian variety. In Fiji, even at the 
extremely low prices (3d. to 5d. per lb.) paid for 
the beans, this variety returned 4s. 7d. per tree. 
Mr. Ball finds that he can pay 10d. a Ib. for good 
beans. His harvesting is done by lads, who are 
able to earn 15s, a week at the work.—The Queense 
lant Agricultural Journal- 
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RUBBER CULTIVATION. 


: SUMMARY. 

[ have not seen any published accounts on 
Hevea (excepting Brazilian) where as good results 
are obtained as in Malaya, either in rate of growth, 
seed production, dimensions, yield and adaptability, 

India Rubber (Ficus elastica). A sample of 
54 lbs. was sent to London, with the Para parcel, 
for sale and opinion. It was reported on as ‘‘ good 
clean Java character” and valued at 3s. 6d. per lb., 
but sold for 3s. 10d. 

The largest tree at Kuala Kangsar is about 90 
feet high, measures 88 feet at 3 feet from the 
ground, measuring round all the aerial roots, the 
branches extend to 36 paces, and the largest leaves 
are 13” x 7”, its age, 19 years. The growth of 
this tree has been remarkable during the last three 
years, from the timeits aerial roots reached the 
ground. 

Ficus elastica is an indigenous tree, found in 
Upper Perak, Itis naturally an epiplyte, and its 
growth would be no doubt assisted if planted at 
the bases of felled trees. Its growth is slow at 
first but rapid when well established. Consider- 
ing the enormous dimensions this tree attains, 10 
to the acre would be close enough planting, and 
as perhaps 8 years would have to elapse before 
the tree could be profitably tapped, the interven- 
ing spaces could be utilized by some other crop, 
even Bevea, which would be beneficial to the 
growth of the Micws. 

TAPPING. 

As the latex of Ficus elastica coagulates on the 
tree it is bestto tap on dry days only. From 
single incisions, about 4 inches long, and rather 
more apart, the latex slowly exudes, and in 2 or 
3 days afterwards can be collected. At times the 
latex runs inore freely and then some drops to the 
ground, this can be collected on plantain leaves, 
but the quality is not so good as that which 
coagulates on the tree. At Kuala Kangsar seeds 
ripen about October, the fruiting season being 
between July and October, and I should not think 
these the months for tapping. I consider December, 
January, and the following months best. 


YIELD. 

I have not any information as to the age when 
Ficus elastica could be profitably tapped. At 
Kuala Kangsar there are two trees 12 years old, 
aid two 19 years old, from the latter 25 lbs. ot 
rubber has been obtained from each tree, and the 
tapping was far short of being exhaustive. ‘The 
result of the other trees has not yet been ascer- 
tained, but I expect good results. 

Getah Singret (Willughlina firma.) A small 
sample was sent to London with the Para parcel, 
and reported on as ‘‘ good strong Borneo character,” 
valued and sold at 2s. 6d. per lb. This is the best of 
the indigenous creepers, but I doubt very much 
if it ordinarily reaches the European market in 
a pure state, being usually used to adulterate 
getah percha. 

Getah Taban Sutra (Dichopsis gutta var). There 
is one example of this tree in the Kuala Kangsar 
garden which is said to be 17 years old, and 
fruited for the first time in November, 1900, A 
few herbarium specimens were obtained, all the 
other fruits being carried off by squirrels before 
being ripe. The height of this tree is 25 
feet, and girth 2 feet at 3 feet from the ground, 
a jungle tree growing under heavy canopy would 
of course be much higher, with less branching 
pabit, and smaller girth, : 
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Getab Percha (Dichopsis Polyantha). A 
variety of getah percha which grows from near 
the foot of Larut hill to 3,000 feet. A monatain 
form which may prove valuable for planting on 
high land. None, however, were observed in fruit, 
and itis probable that with this tree, as with 
many indigenous trees, a fruiting season only 
occurs every few years. Seedlings are abundant, 
but the smallest seem two years old.—R. DERRY. 

<p— 


PLANTING NOTES. 


Sucar 1n Hawat.—Regarding the possibilities of 
the cultivation -of sugar cane in the Hawaiian 
Islands, Prof. Stubbs said the soil was the best in 
the world for the cultivation of cane, being superior 
to that of Cuba. ‘The yield on the arid and irrigated 
lands of the islands is from eight to fifteen tons 
of sugar per acre, while in Louisiana the yield is 
about 14 tons per acre. But about all the available 
lands having been taken up in the cultivation of 
cane already, the increase of production cannot far 
exceed the present output. The total value of the 
agricultural produce of the islands is $20,000,000 of 
which $17,500,000 is to be credited to sugar. hus 
it will be seen that the islands have already 
reached, or nearly reached, the limit of yield. The 
drawbacks to the cultivation of cane in these 
particularly favored islands are the high price of 
coal—which reaches as high as $12 per ton—the cost 
of irrigation, and the great cost of sugar house 
plant. Nevertheless, the profits are so large as 
to practically preclude the cultivation of any crop 
but cane.—Lowistana Sugar Planters’ Journal. 

ZANZIBAR PRopUCcE.—Mr K N Lyne, Director 
of Agriculture at Zanzibar, in his annua! report 
for 1899, just issued, states that the cultivation 
of vanilla is increasing, and that three thousand 
vines are now planted out. No further expen- 
diture has been incurred in experimenting with 
chillies, as they do not pay to cultivate in Zan- 
zibar, except for the native, to whom time is no 
object. Their growth is uncertain, the crops 
light, and the collection of the crop expensive. 
The year was a very bad one for cloves, the 
general crop of the island being, if anything, 
slightly less, Rubber, tea and cocoa are also dealt 
With in the report, which, however, lacks in- 
terest owing to its stale information.—Chemist 
and Druggist, May 11. 

INDIAN AND CEYLoN TEA SHARES VALUES: 
RECOVERY BEGINNING AFTER A STEADY 
DeciinE.—In view of the smart drop which 
recently took place in many of these shares, 
the following figures, compiled by Mr. George 
Seton, of 120, Bishopsgate-street, H.C., should 
prove of interest. Recent figures, it will be 
seen, show that the values of the shares of 45 
of the leading companies dropped to nearly 
the lowest point at the commencement of the 
month of April. There has been a slight 
recovery since, but the figures will not be 
again compiled until lst prox. 

Face value of 45 companies 


£9,000,000 


eee 


Market value 1st January, 1900 ... . 9,500,900 


Do Ist July, 1900 «.- 8,900,000 
Do Ist January, 1901 ... 8,550,000 
Do Ist February, 1901... 7,950.00 
Do Ist Mareh, 1901 _... 7,450,000 
Do Ist April, 1901 ..- 7,500,000 


The tendency, for the moment, is towards 
rather higher values, but in view of the un- 
favourable results for 1900 that are expected 
to be shown in many of the annual reports, 
some reaction may; not unlikely, again occur, 
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COFFEE UNDER SHADE. 


In support of what our correspondent in 
Nyasaland says of the success of coffee under 
shade, it is cheering to have the following 
report from a well-known Passara pianter : 
—‘“Tf only men had planted coffee under 
judicious shade, we should not have been 
bothered in Uva very much by Tea Over- 
production. I have coffee growing here as 
vigorously under shade as it was a quarter of 
a century ago.” This is probably on or near 
to Mr. C. B Smiths estate of - Mousagalla, 
the first clearing on which we saw burned off 
by old Thomas Wood in 1865! The soil and 
lay of land were all that could be desired. 
Pity there are no suitable reserves on which 
to try coffee under judicious snade now. 
REVIEW OF THE INDIAN TEA TRADE 

FOR 1900-1901. 
FROM MORAN & CO.’S MARKET REPORT. 


Caleutta, April 18.—The main feature of the crop, 
especially towards the end of the season, has beea 
the undue proportion of poor tea made from rough 
coarsely plucked leaf; this style of plucking had 
the effect naturally of largely increasing the out- 
turn ; and the very poor tea thus made not being 
in demand, has sold at very low rates. Much of 
this class was no better than common China tea 
in cup and vastly inferior in appearance. The 
extra weight forced on the trade tended,to lower 
prices generally. 

The average prices realised for tbe crop for the 
last season and the previous, in¢luding all tea sold 
in Caleutta and London from lst June to end of 
March by public auction, are as follows :— 


TEA OF SEASON. 


1900. 1899. 

Pkgs. Av. Pkgs. Ay. 
Alsen 2) As. P. 
Assam -- 700,500 7 O 644,500 7 7 
Cacharand Sylhet .. 564,000 4 7 585,000 5 6 
Dan jeeling -. 122,000 8 2 113,000 8 9 
Dooars -- 304,000 4 9 273,000 5 11 
Terai 56,000 4 5 52,000 5 5 
Chittagong 15,000 5 0 14,600 5 10 
Chota Nagpore 4500 3 11 5,000 4 10 
Kangra Vallecy &-. 18,500 4 7 17,000 5 6 
Packages 1,779,500 510 1,703,500 6 7 


The estimate of the crop, based on the quantity 
inade to 16th August, was published by the Indian 
Tea Association early in September, and it ap- 
peared from returns then available that the 
out-turn would be about one hundred and 
eighty-two miilions pounds, The actual amount 
proved to be one hundred and eighty-seven 
and a half millions. Of this increase, Assam con- 
tributed about one and a half millions, the 
Dooars about two willions, and the Terai about 


one million, the other districts being much 
as estimated. ‘Lhe distribution has been as 
follows :— 
1900. 1899. 

Great Britain . 160,440,589 149,374,164 
Foreign Hurope 1,779,904 1,435,146 
America 4,529,604 5,923,404 
Asia oo) 133325289 5,492,815 
Australia +» 10,102,292 8, 250.436 
184,184,678 170,475,965 

Grear BrRITAIN.—The heavy increase in the 


quantity shipped proved to be far in excess of 
104 
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requirements, and in consequence the market 
there gave way, and the lowest prices ever known 
have been recorded, This, however, has not been 
altogether caused by the increased imports, but to 
a great extent by the upsetting of the market, 
caused by theuncertainty about the duty, and the 
expectation that it would be raised 2d a pound in 
the coming budget. Latterly this difficulty appears 
to have been overcome, and it seems now prob- 
able that the tax will remain as before ; in conse- 
quence, the Home market is higher for all good 
quality teas, in fact, for all but undesirable com- 
mon kinds, 


FOREIGN Evuropre.—The shipments from here 
have not increased to the extent that we hoped to 
see, but it is not that demand for our teas has 
declined, but buyers have been able of late to 
fill their orders more cheaply in London than in 
Calcutta, even after taking into account the 
heavy London Dock charges and the extra freight 
from London. 


AMERICA.—Direct shipments have fallen off, 
probably for the same reason as above ; in fact, it 
seems certain that it is so, as exports from London 
both to America and the Continent have very 
largely increased during the last few months. 

ASIA.—The enlargement of the trade is very 
satisfactory, and there seems a certainty of a still 
larger demand this coming season. New orders 
are constantly coming into the market, and there 
are many enquiries from new places for samples 
and prices. 

AUSTRALIA.—Also shows a large increase, and 
it is satisfactory to learn that many shipments 
are giving remunerative returns. The low prices 
at which Indian tea was selling have certainly 
been of some advantage here, and will evidently 
bear fruit in increasing the consumption. 


RusstA.—We are glad to report that exports to 
this country are increasing, notwithstanding the 


great advantages enjoyed by Ceylon in the 
facilities afforded to those who ship by the 


Volunteer fleet. 


From the above analysis of the Exports, it is, 
we venture to think, undeniable that London is 
oversupplied, and the other markets stinted, Our 
prices for kinds suitable for ‘‘ outside” places have, 
owiag to shortness of supplies, been run up to as 
much as 14d per pound over London rates ; in fact 
our market has paid as many annas as pence have 
been realised in London, with actual loss to gardens 
of the amount paid for freight and dock charges, 
besides interest. The heavy competition here for 
these classes, and their consequent high price, 
renders it difficult to fill orders: if there were 
sufficient supplies. and prices a little lower, the 
export to all these outlets would enormously 
increase. 

LocaL CoNnsuMPTiIon.—The difference between 
the crop and the shipments is about 34 millions, 
This, we take it, must be held to represent the 
quantity consumed in this country, and it seems 
absolutely ridiculous that among such an enormous 
population so little should be used. There is no 
doubt in our opinion that there is a very large 
opening in this country for the disposal of a eon. 
siderable proportion of the crop, and with the 
facilities now about to be afforded to the inhab- 
itants ot India to procure good sound tea, by 
the Indian Tea Association, there should be a far 
larger quantity consumed in the country next years 
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GREEN TeEA.—-The Indian Tea Association in 
their endeavours to relieve the industry of the 
heavy surplus over consumption of our ordinary 
teas are offering a bonus for the manufacture of 
green tea, This description of tea can well be 
made in this country, and could be relied on as 
uncoloured and unadulterated, afid, we think, 
there is a good remunerative outlet for it in 
America, where, we understand, such green tea 
would be taken freely. The quantity of green tea 
shipped to America from China is rather over 14 
millions a year ; surely some of this might well 
come from India. Some Indian greens made in 
Kangra Valley have met with a good reception in 
that market. Some 35 to 40 millions of tea goes 
also from Japan, and some of this, we do not 
kuow how much, is green. 

For the coming season, we recommend most 
strongly the greatest attention to quality of cup, 
in all districts and gardens where strength or 
flavour can be expected ; if leaf is good so much 
the better. For other places not so favoured as to 
soil and climate, we say, pay particular attention 
to leaf; if the liquor is good, too, so much the 
better; but the chief outlet and best market for 
these teas is the ‘‘ outside ” markets where well- 
made tippy Jeaf is wanted, and the liquor is of 
secondary importance. But avoid as much as possi- 
ble sending down rough, coarsely-plucked, half- 
rolied leat with no liquor to speak of ; such tea 
is not in demand in any market, and only helps to 
lower prices all round. 


TOTAL EXPORT OF SEASON. 


Amounts passed through Caleutta from Ist April 
to 3lst March :— 


1900-1991, 1899-1900. 1898-99. 
Great Britain 160,440,589 149,374,164 185,381,722 
Foreign Hurope 1,779,904 1,435,146 1,171,146 
America 4,529 604 5,923,404 3,273,096 
Kein 7,332,289 5,492 815 6,972,251 
‘Australia 10,102,292 8,250,436 6,398,002 
184,184,678 170,475,965 153,196,217 


IDENTIFICATION OF VARIETIES 
OF CACAO. 
in answer to our correspondent ‘‘ Pod’s” 
enquiry, Mr. Carruthers, at our request, has 


been good enough to supply the following 
explanation :— . 


The identification of the varieties of Theo- 


broma Cacao L. is, like the identification of 
varieties of other cuitivated plants, a matter 
which varies considerably with the expert 
who observes them, and in Ceylon so much 
crossing takes place that it is not possible 
to ‘‘classify” all fruits as “ Korastero” or 
** Criollo.” 

Many pods contain seeds of the distinctly 
GCriollo character, viz., white cotyledons when 
eut and roundish in shape as well as other 
seeds with the Forastero purple-coloured 
cotyledons and longer in shape. It is im- 
possible to give a varietal name to such pods 
and they may be produced by a tree having 
the habit and characters associated with 
Horastero or those recognised as Oriollo. 

In a large number of examinations, weigh- 
ings, and measurements of pods from trees of 
poth varieties, [have not as yet found the 
mean weight of seed contained to be dis- 
tinctly greater in either of the two varieties 
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generally grown in Ceylon. The diagrams— 
of pods not typical of either variety— were 
published to show the unwisdom of trusting 
to external characters in valuing the fruit, 
the exact commercial value depending. as 
it dues, on the quality of the individual seeds, 
and their preparation for the market. This 
Was not considered; that is another and a most 
important question. 


Le ee vee 
EWING’S ONE-RAILED TRAMWAY. 
Mk. L. DAVIDSON AGAIN. 


ON THE NORTH TRAVANCORE TRAM. 


The writer has frequently been asked if the Hwing’s 
tramway laid by us in North Travancore was a 
success, and the following notes will answer, so far 
as lies in his power, these enquicies. Unfortunately, 
we ace still in the experimental, or rather experi- 
menting, stage but the knowledge gained during the 
last two years, in rectifying mistakes and improving 
the installation, affords sufficient data to come toa 
reasonably reliable determination as to what condi- 
tions this class of tramway is suitable for, and under 
what conditions it would not be a commercial or, 
perhaps, engineering success. 

I believe—and this is a point we would have de- 
termined accurately before this south-west monsoon, 
had the writer remained in Travancore—that the power 
necessary to move a given quantity of goods by 
Ewing’s tramway on a fair road, with reasonable curves, 
is less than half what is required to move the same 
quantity of goods by country carts—in other words, 
the same number of cattle will do double the work 
by tram that they can do by carts, and haying ar- 
rived at this factor, the other points to be deter- 
mined are : 


(1) What are reasonable curves ? 

(2) What is a fair road ? 

(3) What is thecost of laying in theinstallation ? 

(4) a, What is the extra cost, if any,of supervision and 
upkeep of rolling stock and permanent way as com- 
pared with (b) upkeep of a metalled cart-road. 

Reasonable curves in the case of Hwing’s tram are 
curves of about 60 feet radius or less. 

What the writer considers a fair road is a metalled 
road with grades of about lin 28 or flitter. 

The cost of laying in the installation ona suitable 
existing cart-road may be voughly put at R3.000 a mile, 
for alight tram to carry i-ton loads. 

The cost of upkeep of tramway will bs far less than 
the cost of upkeep of road, which will be readily under- 
stood when one considers the wear and tear is mostly 
on the rail instead of on the road. Atthe same time 
I very much doubt whether it was a profitable invest- 
ment to lay the tramway as we have done in South 
India, for the cost of constructing aroad in a hilly 
country, with 60 feet radius curves, is at least 50 per 
cent. more than it would cost to cut a small road for 
a double-railed tram, which could negociate 30 to 40 
feet radius curves quite welland do as much or more 
work than Ewing’s tram. 


THE SAVING AS COMPARED WITH CART HIRE. 


I do not believe it willpay to lay the tram on ordinary 
low-country roads in South India, where transpor; 
charges are very low jabout R8 per ton for 50 miles) 
and where the roads have a good many steep up-and- 
down grades on them,»nd many rivers are not bridged 
hut I do believe, where cart hire is dear, as it 
is up-country in Ceylon, or Burmah, and especially 
where heavy loads (such as timber), of froma ton to 
30 cwts. per pair of wheels have to be carried, it will 
pay well to lay this tramway along the edge of existing 
z1oads, where these are suitable. The writer had an 
offer from a contractor, shortly before he left Travan- 
core, to transport goods over the tramway at R3a ton 
for 21 miles and the same manasked RO per ton for 
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cart hire, which shows a great saving in using the 
tram, more especially asthe tram track cost much 
less for upkeep than the whole road. 

T believe the 25 miles ofraillaid in North Travan- 
core isthe only instance of Hwing’s one-railed tram 
being tried ona practical scale. 

Mr Ewing’s Agents are Messrs, Parry & Co. of 
Madras, from whom all information regardiug it can 
be obtained. ! 

It need hardly be mentioned that the writer has no 
interest whatever in it, further than having been the 
purchaser of the above installation. Briefly, the sys- 
tem consists of 2 ! 

(1) Asingle rail attached to sleepers in the ordi- 
nary way ; 

(1) Trucks, with two or more double-flanged wheels 
running underneath the centre of them, tandem-wise, 
so that, theoretically, if a truck were propérly loaded on 
level ground, it should balance itself on the railwheels 
just referred to; and 

(3) An outrigger wheel of large diameter (four feet 
or more) made of very light materials and wide tyre 
(four inches or more) revolving on a hinged axle, 
fixed to the centre of the truck and projecting over 
one side, while attached to the axle at the edge of 
the truck are two spiral springs, one above and one 
below it, that allow the axle to move up and down 
freely and compensate for any inequalities of the 
road. 

Tho object of the outrigger wheel is to prevent the 
truck from upsetting, and it is not intended to carry 
any load, the whole weight of the truck and the goods 
on it should be carried on the rail wheels. 


SLEEPERS AND RAILS, 


The rails we laid down were 14 1b to the yard, and 
they were dog-spiked on the sleepers 2 feet 3 inches 
and 4 feet 6 inches long by 8 inches wide and 4 inches 
thick, and we found 't best to place alternately a 2- 
feet-3-inch sleeper across the rail, and then a 4-feet- 
6-inch sleeper, longitudinally, leaving a space of about 
15 inches between them. Lighter sleepers would not, 
in the writer’s opinion, do, 

These rails cost R1,700 per mile, including fish- 
plates and spikes C.I.F. at Madras ; and sleepers cost 
R250 to R600 a mile, according to the cost of sawing 
and distance of transport, while bending and rail- 
laying and rolling-stock should cost another R700 a 
mile, bringing up the cost of the complete tramway 
to about R3,000 a mile. 

Our trucks were 12 feet long by 6 feet wide, and had 
simple platforms runningon two wheels for carrying 
rice and tea chests, costing about R400 each, and 
built to carry a load of 1 ton; but, of course, rails of 
heavier section can be liid to carry heavier goods, 
and the trucks can be built of any ordinary form 
and have more thn two wheels if necessary, in 
which case I think the extra wheels ox wheel should 
have plain trends aud no flanges as the friction on 
these double-flanged wheels is a serious drawback 
to the tramway. 

EXACT POWER REQUIRED TO HAUL A TON. 


I intended to test, with an electric motor-car we had 
built, the exact power required to haul a ton of goods 
on the tram, zompared with the power r quired to move 
it in country carts; and 1 hope this experiment wil! be 
carried out yet, as it wonld be valuable. 1t could 
either be done with the electric motor or with cattle 
and an ordinary hauling bar with a weight-tester 
attached, and I believe that the efficiency of the tram 
will be comparatively lessened whenever curves of small 
radius have to be negociated, because double flanges on 
the wheels involve much more friction than single 
flanges, as the wheels are fixed in @ straight line, three 
or four fect apart, and any deviation of the rail trom a 
straight line involves considerable friction on the rail at 
the four points where the flanges of the wheels bear on 
it. In ordinary railway-wheels this friction is overcome 
by the shape of the tread of the wheels,and, if any means 
can be discovered for getting over this difficalty in 
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Hwing’s tram-wheels, the power required for haulage 
will be greatly lessened, and the life of both rails and 
wheels greatly lengthened. 

Mr. Kemlo designed two arrangements, one for 
swivelling one wheel to meet the curves, and ihe other 
for using four single-flanged wheels instead of two 
double-flanged wheels, but those have never got beyond 
the stage of drawings, so far, although they ave well 
worth experimenting with. 


CURVES. 


We were led to believe that curves of 20 or 30 feet 
radius were suitable tor our tram, but after seven miles 
had heen laid it was evident that these sharp curves 
caused immense wear and tear to wheels, rails and 
cattle, so the writer reluctantly had seven miles of rails 
pulled up and relaid at curves of 60 feet radius as a 
minimum, and the grades of the road were at the sam2 
time corrected, the steepest part being one in 28, and 
I would not advise anyone to lay in a Hwing’s tram at 
steeper grades than this, unless for a short portion 
of the total distance. In making anew track for a tram 
of this description, therefore, it should be borne in 
mind that curves should be 50 to 60 feet in radius, and 
where a tram road has to be cut in a steep and broken 
country, its cost is probably increased by 50 per cent. 
in extra embankments, retaining walls and extended 
culverts; and the whole question of the cost of laying 
the tramway, compared with cutting metalled road and 
using country carts or a double-railed tram, requires 
careful consideration. 

The laying of the tram in our case was, therefore, 
under the misapprebension that it would work on 
curves of 30 feet radius or less and the cost of correct- 
ing this mistake was very considerable. I believe, 
however, that it will work all right when the outrigger 
wheel track is properly metalled, for reasons I will 
presently give, and this I believe is now being done. 

A few of the mistakes made by us are noted below, 
and I think that the ompany did more than its share 
in making Mr, Ewing’s invention a practical and usefal 
means of transporting material. 

(1) The curves of the road were too sharp. 

(2) The trucks were not sufficiently strong. 

(3) The brakes were defective, 

(4) The outrigger wheels were ‘too weak (to stand 
bad loading and bad road), 

(5) There was great friction between the flanges and 
the rails. 

(6) There were no proper points or crossings, 

(7) There were no proper Inbricating arrangements, 

(8) The rail wheels were cast-iron and they should 
be of good cast-steel not chilled. 

(2) With regard to the sharp curves, we put that 
right, but only at the expense of specially widening the 
road and relayinz seven miles of rails. 

(bs Trucks are now properly built and twe new ones 
can be seen at Messrs Walker & Co.’s, Colombo, and 
will, [am sure, interest visitors. 

(c) These trucks have the latest brake designed by 
Mr Michie and myself and it is very efficient, 

Lever brakes, unless they have plenty of travel, 
soon wear the blocks of wood down while screw 
brakes blocked the wheels and caused “flats” to be 


ground on the tread due to friction between rail 


aad wheel, and were therefore unsuitable. 

_d. The outrigger wheels supplied were too light 
for the inferior unmetalled road they had to travel 
over and the careless loading; but we have now a 
very good wheel, designed by Mr Kemlo, with tangent 
spokes, giving little trouble. 

As I mentioned before, the weight of the loads is 
theoretically borne entirely by the rail wheels, but too 
often the native truck-men load the trucks so that two 
or more cwts of the load is thrown on the out-rigger 
wheel, and besides this, when there is any hollow 
in the road and the out-rigger wheelis below the proper 
level, a lot of extra weight is thrown on it; therefore 
it should be comparatively strong. 

Mr Kemle has designed a pair of springs, which I 
would have tried and which show exactly the weight 
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on the out-rigger wheel. If they work in practice they 
would be invaluable as they exactly indicate if any 
extra load is carried by the outrigger wheel 3 

(e) The friction on flanges of rail, wheels, and rails 
is very serious; and this is one of the weak points of 
the tram. 

I forgot to mention that Mr Kemlo and Mr Thorp 
both designed wheels with sloped flanges; and the 
former gentleman says, if they are properly made, they 
will work well, I hope so and wonld like to see them 
tried further. 

(f) The difficulty in regard to points or ramps for 
crossings is considerable, due to the difficulty of deal- 
ing with double-flanged wheels, but this can be got 
over in @ fairly simple way. 

(g) Lubricating bearings have just been designed 
by Mr Michie and will be successful, I hope, as they 
would save alot of wastage through oil running on to 
the track. Rail-wheels of cast-steel which can be re- 
turned are far the best. Our cast-iron wheels wore out 
very quickly, the chilled ones could not be returned, 
but the new wheels now being made should do well, 
and be easily returned with the lathe; while the chilled 
ones cannot be treated in this way and are lost as soon 
as they are worn somewhat, especially if they havea 
“flat”? on the tread.” 

Although, theoretically, the out-rigger wheel carries 
no load, in practice it frequently carries a good 
deal and for this season the wheel track should be 
metalled to prevent its being cut np in wet weather; 
and the part the animals hauling the trucks travel on 
should be metalled too, as they cut up the track if of 
earth. 

With those improvements in Hwing’s tramway and 
a metalled truck to run it on, Ewing’s tram can be 
made to do a lot of useful work, 

It can be laid within 2 feet of the outer edge of any 
road and therefore impedes cart traffic very little, and 
although we were naturally disappointed at the mis- 
takes made it did not get avery fair chance inthe 
past ; andifthe roadis properly metalled and trucks 
and track kept in proper repair,the writer will be 
surprised if it does not prove quite successful, and this 
is also the opinion of Mr Kemlo.—Local “‘Times.”’ 


L. Davipson. 


MOSQUITOES AND THE CASTOR OIL 
PLANT. 
(To the Editor of the Pioneer.) 


Sir,—Some short time back, there appeared, in 
the correspondence columns of your paper, I think, 
a recommenaation to use the castor oil plant to 
keep a bungalow free from mosquitoes. I, being a 


sufferer, had six plants placed in pots in my rooms, © 


I fancy we must breed a different variety of mos- 
quito than your correspondent, for the castor oil 
plants are thickly covered with the insects by day, 
who, at night time, seem to be actually invigor- 
ated by the apparently stimulating effect of their 
new quarters.—Pioneer, April 22. 
eS Beate AAT ESS 


SCIENTIFIC AWARD TO THE CEYLON. 


GOVERNMENT ENTOMOLOGIST. 


The late Surgeon-Major Barclay, of the 
Indian Medical Service, contributed to 
science some most valuable work on various 
Fungi. His untimely death at the early age 
of 39 was a severe loss to science in the 
Bast and it was felt that some suitable 
memorial should be instituted so that the 
influence of his example and work should 
be kept alive. With this purpose the Bengal 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
founded the “ Barclay Medal” to be pre- 
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sented annually to the investigator in 
Biology in India and Ceylon who has done 
the most valuable work. The first award 
has been made by the Council of the 
Society to Mr. E. E. Green, F £8, Govern- 
ment Entomologist, Ceylon, for his work on 
the Insects of India and Ceylon. That 
Mr. Green has been honoured in this way 
will be a gratification to those in Ceylon 
who know his work ; for we feel sure that 
the first award of this medal could not have 
been made more judiciously, and we 
heartily congratulate the Government Ento- 
mologist who is so widely esteemed. ‘The 
meda! bears a clever bas-relief portrait of 
Dr. Barclay. 


a 


OLDEST TEA IN: CEXLON. 
DOING WELL IN ITS 33rp YEAR WITHOUT 
MANURE. 

In answer to our enguiry, My. GF Deane, 


Manager of the Loolecondera Group, writes :— 
“About the old Tea fields on Loolecondera, 
Tam glad to tell you that the oldest 20 acre- 
clearing (planted in 1868-9) is still doing well, 
the yield for last twelve months, ending with 
March, 1901, was 566]b. made per acre ; this 
field has not been manured. ‘Tie next oldest 
field 84 acres planted 1874-5-6 gave a yield of 
390lb. made tea per acre during a similar 
period, the smaller yield being part'y due to 
some of it having been pruned during that 
time. No manure has been applied to these 
fields as far at I know.” : 


sgt. 
THE TEA TRADE. 
MARCH STATISTICS—RUBBISHY QUALITIES 
—RESTRICTED PRODUCTION. 
(From an expert correspondent.) 
INCREASE IN CEYLON AND INDIAN EXPORTS. 


The only satisfactory feature in March statistics is 
the continued increase in the exports of Indian and 
Ceylon descriptions, and Jast month the tormer ad- 
vanced 45 per cent and the latter 70 per cent as com- 
pared with the previous year. How the largeness of 
the bonded stock is to be accounted for in view of 
the recent heavy clearances I eannot make ou’, but 
doubtless the investigator’s explanation will be fo:th- 
coming in time. During March the prices of all good 
teas improved generally a penny per lb—in many 
instances twopence —owing, it is sald, to better quality. 
Common descriptions, especially those averaging frum 
5d to 6d per lb, have participated in the improve- 
ment in a minor degree, and even the lowest grades 
are 4d per lb better. From the tone of the market 
recently it looks as if the prices of the qualities 
averaging 9d per lb and upwards have for the present 
culminated, especiaily if the finer plucked common 
teas now on the way prove to be as satisfactory as 
they are reported to be. in the Colombo market the 
higher grades have been realising an advance of 2d 
per lb. 


PROPORTION OF LOW GRADES, 

It appears by the brokers’ circulars that, whilst 
last year’s Indian crop exceeded ‘he previous 
season’s by nearly 13,000,0001b, the sales were 
about the same; consequently, there is this sur- 
plus quantity to be got vid cf during this and the 
next two months. This excess consists largely 
of the lowest grades of common tea, so there is not 
much hope of the average prices of Cachar, Sylhet 
and Dooars descriptions improving until it is dis- 
posed of, unless in the meantime the prospects of 
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largely restricted production affect the market gener- 
ally. That the disastrous slumpin prices of common 
during the last four or five months is owing to the 
excessive import of the lowest grades from India is 
clearly proved by analysis of the assortments offered 
forsale. Out of 36,790 packiges sold last week 17,559, 
or 20 per cent, were Pekoe Souchong ; 12,371, or 64 
per cent, were broken or Souchong, and 3,445, or 94 
per cent, fannings and dust, making together 354 
per cent of those grades which dealers stigmatise 
as “rubbish.” 
EXTENSIONS AND COARSE PLUCKING, 

Though Ceylon proprietors are by no means exempt 
from the charge of having contributed $0 over-pro- 
duction by extensions and coarse plucking, an analysis 
of the proportions of the grades of their tea show 
that they have not erred in the latter respect nearly 
as much as their neighbours. Of 25,479 packages also 
offered for cale last week, 2,991, or nearly 12 per cent, 
were Pekoe Souchong; 107, or 4 per cent, were broken 
and Souchong ; and 1,167, or 45 per cent, were fannings 
and dust: making together 17 per cent, ds against 
India’s 352. Moreover, whist 50 per cent of the Indian 
tea is selling on an average below 6d per pound, 
only 20 per cent of Ceylon fea is selling as low. 
From the Ceylon newspapers and pyivate sources I 
gather that proprietors are very much in earnest 
both in intention and practice in reducing production. 
On every estate where finer plucking is practicable 
it is being adopted, and in all districts temporary 
abandonment of cultivation of unremunerative tracts 
is being carried out, The effect of this is already 
showing itself in the March shipments from Colombo, 
and it appesrs probable that the decrease in April, 
May and June will be on as large a scale. 


PLANTERS’ NEW POWER. 

If Indian planters follow the example of their Ceylon 
brethren, a3 L believe they intend to do, the result may 
be to placo the producers of common tea in a more 
permanent and prosperous position than they have ever 
been in by proving that they have the power of rapidly 
curtailing the output at a trifling increase of the 
cost, and of thus regulating to some extent the prices 
of their produce. The consensus of Ceylon opinion 
as to this year’s crop points to an export to this 
country of about 101,900,000 pounds of better tea. To 
a small extent this depends on the export to other 
countries ; so far there is vo increase over last year, 
owing to Russia and America having taken less, 
probably because ter has been relatively cheaper here 
than in Colombo. This estimate would give a decrease 
of about 13,000,000 pounds, but there are some experi- 
enced planters who think the decrease wi!l be larger. 
The question will, however, be settled by the close of 
June—the end of the heavy flushing months. In the 
meantime we know that restriction is being energeti- 
cally carried out. 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 

Two or three months ago, whenso much reliance 
‘was placed by intelligent planters and others on the 
capture of the American market by the manutacture 
of green tea in competition with Japan as a remedy 
for over-production, yon may remember I expressed 
an opinion, based on personal knowledge and ex- 
perience, that whilst Japan held 30 per ccut advan- 
tage in exchange the enterprise could only be car- 
ried out as long as sufficient funds were availavle to 
pay manufacturers a cocntervailing subsidy. Industries 
are created and maintained indefinitely by state 
bounties, paid out of the general revenue of the 
subsidising country, but the bounties to be paid in 
Ceylon on green tea ave not provided by the Govern- 
ment, but by the tea planters themselves froma fund 
raised by a small export duty or cess for the special 
purpose of sending emissaries to advertise and push 
the consumption of their tea in foreign lands. This 
fund will not admit of the committee who distribute 
it subsidising more than 2,000,000 Ib. or 3,000,000 1b, 
annually. Inever thought the game worth the candle. 
It is simply taking money out of one pocket to pnt it 
into another, » I notice by the Ceylon newspapers that 
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the experiment already shows symptoms of collapse, 
As usual with all novelties, last year the green teas 
offered for sale went off like hot rolls at remunerative 
prices; now they are unsaleable in Colombo, and e 
Press warning has gone forth to planters reecommend- 
ing them to hold their hands.—Finarcral Times, 
April 12. 
—- —<p-——_ —__ —- 


PRODUCH, PLANTING, AND COMMER- 
CIAL NOTES. 


The Grocers’ Review, a Manchester trade jour- 
nal, comments as follows upon the tea crisis. 


Twenty-five years ago it dawned upon coffee 
planters that tea wouil grow in Ceylon. They 


tried the experiment, and the result exceeded 
their most sanguine expectations. Its success was 
immediate, and, as they thought, assured. Cey- 
lon tea became fashionable, dealers boomed it, 
and within a few years ib was an indispensable 
adjunet to the British tea-table. From 10,000,0001b 
in 1879, the outputinereasea by leaps and bounds, 
Suitable land went to a premium, existing estates 
expanded, huge companies were formed, and 
things went merrily on until last year, when it 
was found that the export reached nearly 
120,000,000 1b, and that faney prices had disap- 
peared. But as to how the trouble came about, 
the planter himself is not to blame so far as the 
quality of the article is concerned. As much care 
is bestowed upon the cultivation and manufac- 
ture today as was the case twenty years ago. In 
spite of rumours to the confrary—and it must be 
remembered that it is advantageous to some 
people to disparage Ceylon tea—the quality is 
just as high as it ever was. It is the quan. 


tity that has done the mischief. Another 
very serious factor towards the downta!l of 
tea has been the fluctuation of exchange, 


When the industry was in the most flourishing 
condition the rupee was worth little more than a 
shilling. The planter thus got over seventy cents 
for his tea at 9d a Ib. Today, when he is only get- 
ting Gd, his local inquivalent is thirty-seven cents. 
The cost of output, of course, never varies, hence a 
very big drop on the credit side of his ledger. But 
although 6d may be the average—and on 6d there 
is a mizrescopical margin of profit to be made—it 
must be remembered that scores of estates aie now 
selling unde. that and a large number are actually 
realising in London less than the cost of production. 
These estates it will be that will go first. With 
their abandonment the others may look up, but 
even at that the result is dubious. The public 
has found that it can get its tea—and good tea 
too—at half the price it used to pay, and it is not 
likely on the score of sentiment to give more.” 

While new markets for British-grown tea are 
eagerly sought for, attention might well be directe 
ed to the needs of the Army in this respect. In 
an article on “British Fighting Food,” by Mr 
Annesley Kenealy, in the *‘Morning Post,” this is 
referred to. Hesays: ‘‘The soldier is blamed in 
season and out of season for his habit of drinking 
muddy and dangerous water on the line of march, 
and thus contracting enteric and malarial fevers. 
Now, one-sixth of an ounce of tea and one-third of 
an ounce of coffee was the daily drink ration issued 
to the South African troops. The resultant biews 
resembled the palest brand of pale sherry, and the 
entire day’s issue was consumed atone meal, with 
the natural result that Tommy quenched his 
thirst at the first poisonous pool on his daily march. 
In the absence of any mesns of procuring the 
alcohol to which most soldiers are accustomed, tea 
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and coffee sheuld be issued generously on field 


service with the double purpose of supplying 
the stimulating element which hardworking 


soldiers need and of obviating the possible dangers 
in unboiled water. A United States soldier on 
active service is allowed an extra 21 cents daily 
for ‘tea and coffee.’ British soldiers might feel-a 
momentary temptation to belong to the American 
nation, were they to contemplate the liberal rations 
issued to those who fight under the Stars and 
Stripes.” 
TEA INSPECTION. 

In Canada an effort is being made to push 
the sale of Japan tea, ‘‘every puund” of which 
is, according to an advertisement in a Canadian 
paper, ‘officially inspected before export ; only 
that which is absolutely pure and of high quality 
is allowed to leave that country.”—H & C Mail, 
April 12. 

a 


POOR OLD COFFEE: 


COORG —THE STRAITS—QUEENSLAND—JAVA. 
Looking over the latest Administration 
Report for the Province of Coorg, we are 
much struck with the evident symptoms of 
decay in poor old coffee even in this last 
stronghold of the Arabian plant in India; 
and the ‘‘ Coorgites” (to coin a word) or rather 
the Anglo-Indian administrator has invented 
a term to indicate a discontinuance ot 
cultivation. Where we ia Ceylon speak of 
an estate being (in plain Saxon) ‘ aban- 
doned,” or in the less disturbing term naw 
adopted in the Directory of ‘‘ uncultivated,” 
in the Coorg Report before us, we are told 
of ‘resignations ” among old estates ! Thus 
during 1899-1900, we are informed that one 
of the best-known and_ longest-established 
of Coorg coffee plantations —Fischer’s, with an 
area of 490 acres—‘‘was resigned entirely.” 
In the one year, over 2,000 acres were “‘ re- 
signed,” leaving in cultivation :— 
In the hands of Europeans 31,980 acres. 
Natives 70,234 =, 
102,214 ,, 

But then, this comparatively large area only 
gave a total crop of 55,200 cwt. or not much 
more than 4 cwt. on an average. We suspect 
that most of the native gardens are more 
than “semi-resigned,”’ perhaps cropping at 4 
cwt. to the acre, leaving the EHuropean 
estates to average about 141 cwt—a miser- 
able enough return only compensated for 
by rather better prices; but Mr. Meiklejohn 
estimates that the expenditure on coffee culti- 
vation was, at least, three lakhs less than 
in the previous year owing to the short 
crop. This, of course, can only result in 
further ‘‘ resignations.” 

Turning next to Selangor, 
return published by the local Planters’ 
Association for 1900 which indicate a 
total of 15,064 acres under cultivation and 
an estimated coffee crop for 1901 of 
25,578 piculs—about 30,000 cwt—or an 
average of about 2 cwt. anacre, and _ this, 
mainly Liberian coffee which at an average 
of 20 to 21 silver-dollars per picul—say 42s to 
50s a cwt. at the highest—cannot possibly 
leave much profit. 

Tn Queensland, coffee-growers—of whom 
Mr. Newport reports some 200 altogether, 
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we have a 
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cultivating from 1 to 75 or 8U acres(the biggest 
estates) or in all 700 acres—are so far more 
fortunate. They sell all their coffee for local 
consumption and get 56s per cwt. for it in 
parchment or 112s per cwt. clean, according 
to sample. With sucha difference, it ought 
to pay to run a pulper and drying-ground 
in some of the districts. The oldest coffee 
is not more than six years old, and the In- 
dian planter who is now Coffee Inspector 
for the Government is sanguine enough to 
peak of 10 cwt. an acre without manure 
and a total crop worth £20,000 to £30,000. 


This would mean £30 to £40 gross return 
per acre—rather a contrast to say £4 in 
Coorg and £4 to £5 in Selangor! And 


moreover Mr. Newport tells us that a good 
deal of the coffee is Liberian, though chiefly 
C. Arabica. However, we must remember 
that it is principally garden cultivation in 
Queensland, and the soil and climate must 
be splendidly adapted to coffee when we 
are told :— 

On the whole, the condition of the estates as T 
found them was not eneonraging—in some Cases the 
weeds were over the coffee. Where the coffee had 
been kept clean, the growth and bearing were re- 
markable. For amount of crop the Buderim Moun- 
tain is noticeable, the quality being also specially 
good here. On the Daintree liver one or two 
estates that had been kept assiduously free from 
extraneous growth showed reinarkabledevelopment, 
trees of thirteen and fifteen months being topped at 
4 feet, having a good spread of secondary giowth, 
and spiking heavily, showing promise of-a 5 to 6 
ewt. crop that would ripen when the trees were not 
more than two and a-half years old. Fora.Jl-round 
good qualities, some of the properties in the vici- 
nity of Cairns, especially on the range about 
Kuranda, are pre-eminent 
Of course labour is the diticulty: a Ceylon 
planter with 50, nay 20, good coolies might 
quickly make his way to fortune; but would 
he be wllowed to import even one cooly to 
work on the land is a question not likely to 
be answered in the affirmative from Queens- 
land. 

Finally, we are surprised to learn of the 
great progress made with Liberian coffee— 
(such a complete failure as it was in Ceylon) 
—in Java where, for 1901, Liberian is expected 
to contribute 131,000 piculs against 106,000 
in 1900, and this out of a total coffee crop 
(Government, Private and Liberian) of only 
383,000 piculs as against 542,000 piculs in 
1900. So that in Java also, coffee is going 
back as a whole, though the Liberian kind 
is apparently keeping up. But then all that 
the Hastern and Austral world can produce, 
of coffee, is but as a very little in com- 
parison with the great and ever-increasing 
cotfee crops of Brazil, Central America, and 
Mexico. 

URNW Re 


RUBBER GATHERING IN BOLIVIA. 


The Chicago Bolivian Rubber Co. (Chicago) 
is organised to collect rubber ona large scale on 
concessions 7 bolivia, the rubber collected being 
shipped vja Mollendo, on the Pacific coast, to 
Europe. We have a large force of Indians in the 
woods, and expect to get a large quantity of 
rubber daring the current year, The rubber is of 
fine quality, 
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The Belgian company, L’Abuna, formed to de- 
velop a rubber property bought from Scnor Bal- 
livian, of Bolivia, report that this property is 
one of the finest on the upper Madeira. Some 
2,000 2stradas of trees are embraced, which will 
afford employment for 1,000 workers, with a 
possibility of gathering 7 kilograms (=174 pounds) 
each per day. The season for employment is 
estimated at seven monthsin the year. Besides 
the rubber proper (Hevea), the lands contain a 
large number of Cancho (Castilloa) trees, which 
it is proposed to work. It is intended to send at 
least 150 collectors into the forest this season, 
besides such native Jabour as can be secured. 
During the past season twenty men, without super- 
vision, gathered 21,560 pounds of rubber, or 1,078 
pounds each.—India Rubber World, April 1. 


> 
CEYLON IN 1889 AND 1901: 
GAMPOLA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 
REVISITED. 
April 29. 
(By an old planting correspondent ) 

We reached Gampola in time for dinner and, 
after travelling from Neboda in the Kalutara 
district from five o'clock in the morning, felt 
tired, Next morning we found our way to gocd 
old 


SINNAPITIYA, 
the oldest estate in Ceylon (over three . 
score years and ten and_ still ‘*‘ comes up 


smiling’) everything looking as fresh asa daisy, 
the timber trees well grown and giving a grateful 
shade to the roads with fine old mango trees and jak 
and a most valuable collection of Grevilleas in 
all stages of growth. 

There is no necessity to buy timber for fire- 
wood on Sinnapitiya, it is a dense forest of valuable 
timber; and as the trees are kept well-lopped, the 
tea flushes well and good average crops of leaf are 
obtained ; only fancy, the oldest estate in Ceylon 
turning out such a valuable property. Over 
seventy years ago, the late Colonel HC Byrde 
ploughed Sinnapitiya with elephants for coffee 
planting and the coffee held its own until the 
seventies; the writer has known Sinnapitiya for 
over thirty years during the time the brother of 
the Rev. Mr. Mitchell was Superintendent, then 
Mr. Jones for a short time about 1879. The 
preseut Superintendent, Mr. Waring, has been 
many years in charge of Sinnapitiya estate and to 
him is due the great credit of bringing the tea and 
timber to its present state of perfection. The 
bungalow is shaded by two gigantic Flamboyant 
with their gorgeous scarlet flowers and by clusters 
of yellow bamboo and some grand old mango 
trees; the Grevilleas fifty or sixty feet in height 
protect the bungalow from wind and sun. The 
tactory is a very fine one with plentiful supplies 
of timber cut and dried ready for use. 

At the back of- Sinnapitiya towers the Vella- 
kande Hill and the zig-zag road leads to 
Mr Gaddam’s properties, 

BUKANDE AND AMBALAWA, EAL 
(formerly owned by the late A C White). 

Mr. Wilkins owns a neat little estate beween 
Sinuapitiya and Gona Adika; heistrying cacao and 
cinchona in addition to tea. Mr. W. intends to 
put out 40 or 50 thousand cinchona plants of 
good quality, including Ledgeriana. This seems a 
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wise thing to do, considering the low price of tea 
prevailing in Ceylon and India. Mr Wilkins is 
one of theold school of planters and had a varied 
experience in this island; it was a pleasure to have 
a conversation abou! Ceylon and_ the planting 
enterprise wich Mr Wilkins and wish him every 
success, 
Old 
GONA ADIKA 

like good old Sinnapitiya is still flourishing under 
the able management of Mr. W. Macgregor. There 
are some 360 acres of tea. The coolies call this 
place Massie Coombera and I*found it a very stiff 
climb from Sinnapitiya during a storm of rain, 
taking shelter with Mr. and Mrs. Wilkins and 
reaching Gona Adika about six o’clock, very wet 
and tired. Shank’s mare is not such a com- 


fortable way of travelling in a steamy place 
like Kadugannawa, especially some of the 


” 


lovely ‘‘short cuts ” through wet mana-grass. 

We remember the old bachelor days of this dis- 
trict. The scene is changed. When George An- 
derson was at Gona Adika—in the days of coffee— 
nearly all the planters were young bachelors except 
William Theobald of Mount Temple. Now we 
find married men in nearly every bungalow and 
of course their houses are more comfortable and 
lives more enjoyable. Talking of Theobald, he is 
still plodding on at Deltotte, another old and hardy 
planter, of over thirty years’ experience in Ceylon. 
In Theobald’s time 

MOUNT TEMPLE 

Hstate was under coffee (planted by Dr Shipton 
and still called Docter Dorai Totum); we re- 
member tea being introduced there and poor James 
Robertson of the Mercantile Bank made this place 
his head-quarters ; the last time we saw tlie old 
banker he was weighing his tea leaf at four o’clock. 
Arthur Calvert Hoare was stationed here and 
running the Nuwara Eliya coach, Mount Temple 
is now avery important place and like the Phenix 
risen out of its own ashes! Vhe estate has de- 
veloped into a very pretty estate with a good 


CART ROAL TO THE BUNGALOW. 

Mr. Shelton Agar, the present proprietor, is 
planting avenues of coconut palms and these, 
added to the great quantity of ornamental: and 
useful timber trees, will enhance the- beauty of 
this property commanding one of the most com. 
prehensive views of the lower planting districts 
with the grand old Mahaweliganga winding its 
way through the valley. Nestling under the 
shade of a palm and jak grove is the large and 
substantial factury of Mount Temple, five minutes’ 
walk from the town of Gampola. Mr. Shelton 
Agar kindly showed me over his factory. There 
is a patent fan at the apex, oil-engine power 
driving three rolling machines: the Davidson, 
Brown and Jackson, all doing good work. ‘Tea- 
sitting machines, tea 2utter, sirocco and other 
machinery with good withering space upstairs, 
the jute hessian tats screwed to the stanchions 
with a coir rope binding to prevent the tearing 
of the jute hessian. 

Mr. Sheiton Agar is a man of inventive genius 
and he conceived the idea of binding the edges 
of the jute hessian with coir rope. This scheme is 
being generally adopted, I believe, by other fac- 
tories. Mr Agar made some improvements in the 
Davidson roller but up to date received no remu- 
neration, and the least the Messrs. Davidson could 
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do would be to present Mr Agar with a new 
rolling machine with the improvement added. 
On Mount Temple the 


COCA 


(Erythrozylon Coca) plant is doing well, and 
there was a large quantity drying in the store, 
come from another estate. ‘The leaves of coca are 
prepared for shipment. Most of the Kadugannawa 
estates are giving this enterprise a fair trial 

Ihe old fruit trees of Gampola shade the cart- 
roads, and cacao does very well under the mass of 
tropical vegetation skirting the high road to 
Kandy. My time was employed well in visiting 
a snug little estate belonging to Mr James Hawke, 
called 


ORION, 
managed by Mr Robert Northway. There 
is an imposing two-storey house built by Mr 
L D’Espagnac and now occupied by the 
Northways. The tea is a good jat and there 


were eight acres of indigenous Manipuii. 

There is a nursery of good plants raise@ from 
that seed. I believe the price is reasonable and both 
plants and seed may be obtained by intending 
planters. Here is another oil-engine and water 
power, driving three rollers*-the Davidson, Brown, 
and Jackson. Orion is about four miles from Gam- 
pola, a stiff pull up the hill, though an easy and 
pleasant walk back through Gampola wattie. Two 
of the Messrs. D’Espagnac were located on a 
small estate of their brother’s, Mr. L. D’Hspagnac. 
They were glad to meet the writer again and have 
a talk of old times. It was exactly thirty years 
ago since we met Mr. N W’Espagnae at Vella 
Kande in Gampola and at Kehelwattie when 
managed by Mr Fred. Hawke (late of Kirimettia, 
Kadugannawa.) We enjoyed a Kew pine-apple 
grown here, infact it is one of the pleasures of 
returning to Ceylon to partake of the fruits of 
the country. At Kalutara we tasted the Mangos- 
teen and enjoyed the cooling draught of the 
young ‘ King-coconut”— at -Gampola some 
mango and small sweet Bananas, papau We. 


Returning from the trip to Orion, we remained 
at the Gampola Hotel to dinner and to sleep. 
This is one of the great improvements of 
Gampola.—We have stayed at the hotel twice 
to diuner and slept there twice and breakfasted on 
Sunday morning at the hotel. The place is very 
clean and well-managed—the food very good and 
attendance everything one could wish. On Sun- 
day evening [ visited another small property of 
Mr James Hawke, about three miles outside the 
town of Gampola, on the Kandy road. Thereis a 
large quantity of cacao along this route, crowing 
beneath dense shade of palms, breadfruit and 
jak. Some enterprizing Sinhalese have planted 
pine-appie plants between the tea. On Mr 
Hawke’s place the cacao was doing remarkably 
well and here we found quite a forest of grevilleas. 
Mr H informed me that for building purposes or 
for firewood the grevillea was worth from one 
rupee to oneandahalf rupee per tree; in this 
case what a wealth of timber existsin Gampola at 
the present moment. 


When Mr Kershaw lived near the Suspension 
Bridge over the Mahawelliganga, he little thought 
what a fine estate would spring up from his worn- 
out old properties purchased by Messrs Reid, 
Rutherford and Company after they had construct- 
ed the railway. 
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MARIAWATTE 
is still doing well and looks as fresh as ever. 
VELLA KANDE 
has again changed hands and Mr, de Soysa has 
built a beautiful little villa on thesite of the old 
bungalow and is making terraced flower and 
vegetable gardeus down to the stable. Theold 
breadiruit trees are still there, someof them with 
mango and jak planted by the writer thirty-two 
years ago. 

In the old days of coffee we thatched the 
ground with mana grass shunted down to the 
field requiring it by means of a rope-shoot. We 
should recommend Mr de Soysa to thatch his tea 
in the same way with both grass and jungle stuff, 
This will absorb the moisture and prevent wash 
on the steep slopes of Vella Kande. 

A small portion of 

BOTAWA 
has been put into tea. We passed by on our way to 
COOROONDOOWATTE, 

and found the estate in full swing though Mr Jehn 
Stephens has departed and his son, Mr. Arthur 
John Stephens from the Fijis, returned to Ceylon 
and on his old totum. We hope Cooroondoowatte 
will be as valuable as a tea estate as it was 
in coffee, the lay of the land is so well adapied for 
manuring. 

Coorvondoowattie is really in Dolosbage District 
and will form the subject of another Jetter ex- 
clusively on Dolosbage. There are afew places in 
Gampola we had not time to visit but from informa- 
tion gained regarding them they are much improved 
in appearance and value. Mr. James Hawke has 
jost built a Jarge factory and stocked it with 
Machinery, Siroccos, Davidson, Brown and 
Barber rollers driven by oil-engine, 1 helieve 
his store is in a position to buy tea leaf from 
the numerous small gardens around this part of 
Gampola on the old Kandy road. Vellakande, 
my old diggings thirty years ago, has got a new 
name, ‘* Lanvern Hill,” named by Mr. de Soysa 
after a celebrated race-horse called ‘‘ Jack-o- 
Lantern.” The gentlemen I met at Vellakande 
or Lantern Hill were not aware that a race 
course exists on the top of the Vellakande Hill 
in tront of the site of the top bungalow. We 
used to jump small burdles there to get an 


Old 


_ appetite for dinner on Saturday nights and there 


was a small lake there. 
HENRY 


eee 


COTTAM. 


TEA vs. POTATOES. —Whenthe former slump 
in tea occurred ahout the end of 1878, there 
was (says the Indian Planters’ Gazette) a mild 
kind of rush for potato cultivation, but it 
died out as the former recovered. It may 
not be out of place to inform our planters 
that in some parts of the Nilgiris as much 
as R150 per acre is realised from raising the 
homely spud. Eight to ten tons is no ab- 
normal yield, and this at Rl per maund is well 


‘worthy the attention of those who have low 


lying arable land at cormmand, such e6 the 
edges of bheels and flats between teelahs, 
that, though submerged (or partially so) during 
the rains, are suitable enough for the six 
penile of cold weather and spring cultiva- 
ion. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS IN 
ZANZIBAR. 


A DIRECTOR, MR. LYNE, ASSISTED BY A CEYLON 
PLANTER, MR. WJ ROBERTSON, AND MR. E LESTER. 

Zauzibar has so far come into line with the 
progressive States of the world as to have set up 
for itself an Agricultural Department, with a full 
blown Director of Agriculture. Mr. Lyne, who 
fills that useful post, has shown in a recent re- 
port to the first Minister that the Directorship 
is no sinecure, and that Zanzibar will not fall 
behind for want of energetic endeavours to develop 
its resources. In African native agriculture there 
is less danger than in India lest exotic attempts 
to improve things should prove to be so many 
essays in the art of teaching one’s grandmother 
to suck eggs, Indigenous agriculture like in- 
digenous labour is seldom of high quality in that 
part of the world, and an energetic Director of 
Agriculture, who has had tropical experience, may 
be able to introduce many practical improvements, 
In the Sultan’s nurseries some excellent results 
seem to have been achieved by protecting clove 
seedings by planting rows of bracken ferns which 
shelter them from the sun and from the excessive 
dripping of water. Some successful experiments 
have been carried out in coffee planting, the 
growth of some Liberian plants being reported to 
be equal to anything seen in Ceylon, and as the 
‘soil constituents are said to be highly favourable 
for this culture we may hear more of Zanzibar 
coffee. Tea, too, has been introduced with satis- 
factory results. But Zanzibar is not destined to be 
a formidable competitor with Ceylon or India, 
notwithstanding that soil and climate seem to 
favour it, as there is not enough suitable land 
to allow tea to be grown on a large scale. The 
most that the Director looks for is the growth of 
as much as is required for local consumption, which 
cannot be much. Experiments in rubber planting 
both in Zanzibar and in Pemba have so far not 
yielded promising results. It is probable, however, 
that, until labowr problems have solved themselves, 
the physicial conditions with which the Agricul- 
tural Department have to deal will be of secondary 
importance. Zanzibar and the country adjacent 
are passing through a transitional stage in the 
matter of labour supply. The Arab proprietor, 
instead of cultivating bis land with slave labour, 
now deals with freed slaves, who settle on his land 
under agreement, giving him a certain amount of 
labeur in return for cultivating rigkts on a portion 
of the estate. He has not yet brought himself into 
line with Western labour methods, and it, will be 
long before he becomes reconciled to ordinary paid 
labour. His old hands are dying off, and he cannot 
replace them except by enticing people from his 
neighbours’ land. Nordo the people themselves 
take kindly to the system of paid labour. So much 
is this the case that the Director of Agriculture 
says that, if these labourers were told that they 
would have to work regularly for payment, they 
would think they were hardly used. Labour diffi- 
culties in the Zanzibar and Pemba plantations have 
led to enquiries as to the suitability of the Indian 
cooly, but he is held to be too dear; for, although 
the Indian is a much more efficient labourer than 
the Swahili, he is not four times as good, as he 
would need to be to make it worth while te employ 
him. Apparently when the Indian coolies have 
finished their work on the Uganda line they will 
not be tempted to settle in Zanzibar.-—-Times of 
India. April 27th, 
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AN EVENING ON PODAperta. 
(From a correspordent.) 


It was a Sunday afternoon, and the bells of 
St. Stephen’s were ringing as I reached the Doda- 
betta saddle. From here to the top of the bill no 
driving road exists, and one must either ride or 
walk. The distance, however, is not more than 
1§ miles. Once having attained the summit, one 
feels amply repaid for the trouble necessitated in 
getting there, and standing on the small crown 
which tops the 


8,760 FEET, A SUPERB. VIEW 

is commanded. ‘To the east lie Coonoor and Wel- 
lington ; beyond Coonoor, and, looking through a 
gorge formed by the picturesque Droog on the one 
hand and another hill on the other, the far dis- 
tant plains can be seen, disagreeably arid and 
low-lying. Gazing around in a circle, and com- 
mencing from the Droog, one sees where the 
horizon rests, comparatively near Kotagiri, be- 
fore stretching away and dipping deep into the 
far-off Mysore country, with its knolls of hills 
rising haphazard from the dead level of the sur- 
rounding country. Here and there gleams of water 
may be distinguished, indicating the existence of 
tanks, the habitat of wild duck and teal. Com- 
ing round the bend, the view is curtailed by Snow- 
don—barely amile away as the crow flies—but leng- 
thens again over Bilicul and in the direction of 
the Segur Ghaut, and thus runs into the Pykara 
and Neddivattum ranges of hills, and so on to 
the Kundahs, in which latter rises Makoorty 
Peak, to be seen of all men. Coming 
homewards and into the Straight the Kundahs 
are traversed, left behind, and one glances over the 
hills which presumably form the southern bound- 
aries of Kartairy and Kulla Kumby and thus 
back again to the Droog. It was comparatively 
early when I reached the top, and Ootacamund to 
the West, peeping out here and there from 
beneath her mask of blue gums, with Coonoor and 
‘Wellington to the Hast, lay 


BASKING IN THER SUBTLE CALM OF A 
SABBATH EVE. 

Leaving Coonoor bathed in sunshine, one’s glance 
travels towards Ootacamund, with her beautiful 
lake and fine Hobart Park, the latter conferring 
additional attraction and the former lending light 
and expression to her natural charms. Her 
various public and other buildings, too, may be 
seen, not arranged in the abhorrent regular maze 
of large cities, but existing in diversified disorder, 
in some places standing out clearly defined, in 
others indicated only by a glistening house top, 
or the tip of a spire, the rest being buried behind 
a leafy canopy of Melanoxy/on and the ubiquitous 
blue-gum. Taken as a whole, and in conjunction 
with her climate, Uotacamund may surely rightly 
claim to represent the mode) of a ‘ blessed 
Areadie.” The air at this elevation is delightful, 
pare and vivific, and one must have lived 
a twelve month in the plains to thoroughly 
appreciate a climate the antithesis to what one 
has been accustomed to, Lying stretched 
out under the shade of a hill-guava clump 
and lost in admiration of the sceaery, I had 
well-nigh forgotten that it was growing late, 
and that night was fast approaching. Over the 
distant Kundahs 

The evening sun, descending, 

Sets the clouds on fire with redness, 

Burned the broad sky, like a prairie, 
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‘It was not, however, the month for gorgeous sun- 
sets, aud this one, from a purely scenic point of 
view, was not extraordinary. Sinking and ever 
sinking, great Sol soon reached the boundary line 
where substance and shadow merge into one 
another. Here he stood for a moment, poised 
upon a hill top, and then sank peacefully into 
oblivion. 
A QUIET TWILIGHT 

now pervaded everything, but, on looking back 
upon Coonoor, alas! and alas! ‘‘ what a falling 
off was there.” Only a few minutes before she 
had worn a bright smiling face ; with the depar- 
ture of the sun, however, a sombre gloom had 
sueceeded, in which the Droog stood out excep- 
tionaliy forbidding in appearance and possessing a 
savage grandeur all itsown. Yet a little while, 
and the scene was still futher changed. Cloud 
upon cloud, masses of them, a whole army corps 
of them, floated down from the surrounding hills 
upon luckless Coonoor and ill-fated Wellington, 
One moment, and both the townships with their 
environments were in full view under a deep grey 
pall; the next, and the canopy had descended, 
lotting out and enveloping everything in a fleecy 
mist. A wind, starting from somewhere bebind 
cloudland, had now arisen, and as one body 


THE PHANTOM ARMY BEGAN TO MOVE UPON 
DODABETTA. 


Seon, immeasurably soon, it had traversed the 
intervening valley and had arrived at the foot of 
the heights. As wave upon wave the fleecy clouds 
came rolling along, a rent in their substance 
oecurred and for an instant revealed to view, 
below in the valley beneath, a Badaga home- 
stead, or a cultivated field with a swathed figure 
travelling over it. The next moment, and, as if 
angry at its interior being revealed, a huge billow 
charged up, and again nothing existed but chaos, 
Phantom figures, too, with widespread sheeted 
arms, dashed themselves in frenzy against Jagged 
rocks, were tern to shreds and partially dis- 
solved, only to reappear the next moment, and, 
having donned forms a trifle more fantastic, to 
travel on, and ever on. But by this time 


THE NIGHT RACK CAME ROLLING UP. 


In another moment the heights had been gained 
and, standing up there, the phantasmagoria 
passed one in endless review order. Leaving 
detachments to hold the hollows and sweep the 
crests, 1t immediately rolled down towards Ootaca- 
mund. Looking thitherwards, a transformation 
in the scene was all apparent, the spirit of her 
beauty being essentially clouded. Twilight had 
almost departed and the town was wrapped in 
gloom, rendered almost impenetrable in corners 
wooded with blue-gum. The only physical 
feature which remained unchanged was the lake, 
which shone in all its purity, like a huge crucible 
full of molten silver. Then a breeze troubled its 
surface and it became ruffled. At this instant 
the rough portions caught a few departing rays 
of sunlight and lightened up with a deep crimson 
glory, which gradually toned away into shades of 
blue—into brown as darkness began to arrive— 
into grey as the mist next swooped down—and 
into indiscernible nothing as night (accompanied 
by sqnually gusts of wind) settled upon the land- 
scape and assumed sway, clothing the world with 


chilly darkness,--Madras Mail, April 26, 
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THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT, 
(Lo the Editor of the London ‘* Standard.”) 


Sr1r,—It is discouraging to learn from books of 
travel like ‘“ The Cape to Cairo” that the reckless 
slaughter of this magnificent animal is still going 
on so relentlessly that in a very few yearsit must 
become extinct. ‘The same book tells us that these 
elephants make their way through the dense bush 
in a marvellous way, and thus might »rove most 
valuable as a means of transport into the interior, 
and so help to solve one great difficulty in the 
civilisation of Africa. 

Why has ne serious effort yet been made to 
domesticate the animal ? Could not we, with our 
Indian experience, establish a colony of experi- 
enced Indian trainers and drivers in our Hast 
African possessions? We know that the angient 
Carthaginians were very successfu! in taming and 
training the elephant, and it is said that the 
Jesuit missionaries in Angola have done it. Is it 
not a stigma upon us that nothing of this sort has 
yet been attempted ? 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Shrewsbury, April 4. A GRADUATE. 


The persecution of the African elephant by 
sportsmen and others is lamented by a correspon- 
dent whose letter we publish this morning. ‘This 
magnificent animal is not, perhaps, so near extine- 


tion as some recent accounts would seem to 
suggest. Indeed, the convention recently made 
between the countries most interested should 


serve to check indiscriminate butchery. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the increase of man means the 
decrease of the heasts of the field. The great 
herbivorous creatures have large appetites, and 
prefer the fruits of cultivation to those of nature. 
A full-sized pachyderm in a maize field or kitchen- 
garden is about as bad asa bull ina china shop ; 
we can hardly wonder, therefore, that the 
settlers wage war on big game. Efforts were made 
to preserve a small herd of hippopotami in one 
‘of the Natal rivers, but they became such 
marauders that they had to be killed off. This 
was unfortunate, for they, like the rhinoceros and 
elephant, are old-time creatures, and their lum- 
bering forms seem constructed after ancient 
patterns. The elephant has alone lived on this 
earth longer than man ; it made its way to these 
islands some time in advance of its future 
destroyer. But the genus once had a wider range 
than row. It has been found io all the great 
regions of the globe except Australia and South 
America, though in the Northern Continent of 
the New World a closely allied genus, called the 
mastodon, was more common. Eventhe Maltese 
Islands had a couple of species which, in har- 
mony with their restricted range, were pigmy 
forms, about the size of donkeys. In our own 
islands primeeval man, when he had no better 
weapons than roughly-clipped flints, must have 
some time hunted the ancestors both of the 
Indian and African elephants. The former, well 
known to us as the mammoth, was quite at home 
ina cold climate, for it had developed a woolly 
covering to keep itself warm. It ranged to the 
extreme North of Asia, and its carease has been 
found frozen up in mud and ice on the Siberian 
Yundras. In fact, unlike the modern Indian ele- 
phant, which is undoubtedly its descendant, it 
seems to have disliked warmth, forin Europe it 
hradly reaches the extreme South, while the 
ancestors of the African elephant never wandered 
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so far North as the mammoth, and is found on 
both sides of the Mediterranean. Indeed, the 
present African species once existed in Spain. 
In each case the older forms are regarded as 
specially distinet from those now living, but yet 
as their undoubted progenitors, The African ele- 
phant may be readily distinguished from the 
Indian. Its ears are larger and of a different 
shape; so also is the forehead; the folds of 
enamel on its molar teeth make another pattern ; 
its tusks often are slightly larger, and the animal 
is, on the whole, a little bigzer. All that the 
Indian elephant can do the African should be 
capable ot doing. Itissaid to be more powerful 
and active, more rapid in its movements, especially 
on broken ground. According to Sir Samuel 
Baker, it could beat aa Indian elephant in a race, 
and keep up the pace for a longer time. It is 
also sail to endure the sun better. This species 
was often brought to Rome in the days of the 
Empire, and the animals were tame enough to be 
led in processions and exhibited in the arena. 
Pliny has plenty to say about both kinds in his 
Natural History, including some stories which we 
fear would not now command respect. Elephants 
figured, as everyone knows, in the Punic Wars ; 
indeed, Hanibal managed to bring nearly forty of 
them across the Alps, though it was hard work to 
get them down the slippery slope on the Italian 
side of the Pass. ‘The late Mr. Oswell suggested 
that these were not native animals, but imported 
from India. This, however, is not very likely. 
Though the species is said to be rather less docile 
than the Indian, it could probably be made useful, 
if enough trouble were taken. —Standard, April5. 


—<p- 
COFFEE IN NORTHERN INDIA. 


COFFEK IN SYLHET AND ASSAM. 


I note, in your 4th of Aprilissue, that your South 
Sylhet Correspondent attributes the want of a suffi- 
cient supply of moisture as the principal canse of his 
coffee bushes having been a month later than usual in 
coming into flower. No doubt the abnormal drought, 
which they have had to contend against down south, 
would have more than an ordinary tendency- to delay 
the flowering period, but how would South Sylhet ac- 
count for the bushes up here being a month later in 
coming into blossom than they were last season, or, as 
a matter of fact, any season since tbey have heen 
planted? We had a copious and evenly distributed 
rainfall during January, February, and half through 
March. The latter month, too, was extraordinarily 
hot for March and brought on all other vegetation 
with a rush. It did not appear, however, to have the 
same effect on the coffee bush. About the beginning 
of March there were certainly a few flowers here and 
there stimulated to activity, but the principal show— 
and it certainly is a good one—is still in the unopened 
bud. ; 

Perhaps the age of the bush has got something to do 
with determining the flowering period. I remember 
when my bushes came into flower for ‘he first time 
that the display occurred about the 18th February. 


INDIGENOUS COFFEE, 


It is more than a month now since the indigenous 
variety (Coffea Bengalensis) was in full flower. By 
the bye, why ‘ Bengalensis?’’ Would it not have 
been more appropriate to have named it Coffea 
Assamensis? I spent a good number of years in 
Bengal before coming to Assam, but I cannot remem- 
ber having ever seen a single plant of it’ there; 
while here you cannot go any distance anywhere, 
where there is the slightest patch of jungle, until the 
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we 


large, pure, white, circular flower of Coffee Bengalen- 
sis catches your eye, It is one of the most plentiful 
and attractive shrubs which is to be found in the jungle 
up here. I even found one growivg side by side with 
a tea bush the other day. Iused to havea number 
of them round my compound, and during the flower- 
ing season they were the first to attract the eye 
but my gardener cut them out last year when Iwas 
at home. There will, however, be little difficulty 
in replacing them. 

It is not so very long ago since I met a planter 
who had been “looking for land” on the north side 
of the Brahmaputra, who told me that he came across 
a piece of land amounting to some hundreds of acres 
simply clothed with the native variety of coffee, If 
such is the case—and judging from the number of 
bushes wihich are to be found almost everywhere, 
I see no reason whatever to misdoubt the statement 
—I should think that Upper Assam would be a much 
more suitable place for the other varieties than further 
South, It stands to reason that, if the native variety 
can propagate itself to sach an extent and grow luxuri- 
antly without any cultivation or attention whatever 
that the other varietics of the species would do equally 
well with the ordinary treatment which they are sup- 
posed to require in ‘all coffee-producing districts 
Judging from my own robust and vigorous bushes, 
I should say that the Assam soil is capable of pro- 
ducing the very best of food for the coffee bush. 


My bushes are luxuriating on a piece 
which was formerly occupied by tea and 
pineapples and fruit trees for years. 

As a matter of fact their shed, if sach it may be 
called, consists of a number of peach, banana and 
plum trees, and what little pace remains unoccupied 
between them is filled up with pineapples. So much 
for soil. The Assam climate, 1 should say, is a lon 
way ahead of South Sylhet for the production ae 
coffee, as we are never troubled with the prolonged 
droughts which they are undoubtedly subject to. The 
elevation is something over 400 feet above sea-level 
and my bushes are growing rank and luxuriantly two 
feet above flooding level.—DrsrucarH CoRRESPONDENT 
in Indian Gardening and Planting, April 25, 


of ground 
has reared 


_— COO 


‘“BonE MEAt 4s A MANURE” is the title 
of an interesting and useful lecture delivered 
on the 23rd March in the hall of the Tripli- 
cane Literary Society by John Kenny of the 
Madras Bone Mills—a copy of which is before 
us. Mr. Kenny brings together a great deal 
of valuable information ; but his pamphlet 
is chiefly noteworthy as a protest against 
the export of bones, and he winds up as fol- 
lows :— 

“That India has not hitherto used bone meal asa 
manure is not surprising, In Germany, the land of 
agricultural studies, its use was scarcely known 
certainly not appreciated, even in the forties, Till 
then bones had been regularly shipped to England 
Hunter had recommended the use of bone in agri- 
culture in England in the year 1774. With the rise 
o the beet sugar industry in Germany exportation 
of bones sooncame to anend, At present there is 
absolutely no export of bones from Germany but an 
immense import from all parts of the world, India 
will soon, like Germany, leara the worth of so 
valuable a manure aud stop the dreadful drain trom 
the land of one of its best fertilisers. Last year’s 
exports must have reached somewhere near a lakh 
of tons, yet every bone that left these shores was 
sadly needed by the soil.” 


We shall quote several parts of the lecture 
in our Tropical Agriculturist. 
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TEA CULTIVA'TION : 
MANURING TO LIVE—AND MANURING 
FOR QUALITY. 

During the scare created by the excess of 
tea shipments to London, a great deal of 
nonsense was written about the injury 
done by ‘‘manuring”, some writers—no doubt 
the owners of plantations on virgin soil— 
going so far as to recommend a prohibitive 
import duty on_ artificial manures. These 
gentlemen would probably have protested 
loudly, if they had been told:—‘‘then, you 
want to ruin and snuff out your poorer 
neighbours with tea on old coffee land”; but 
such would have been the inevitable and im- 
mediate result of their policy. Liberal cul- 
tivation, including the application of a 
certain proportion of artificial manure, ac- 
cording to scientific principles, is an absolute 
necessity to make tea at all remunerative in 
certain old districts, and indeed we have 
lately had evidence put before us that it is 
equally required at an early stage in some 
of the younger districts if the crops are to 
be maintained and the bushes kept healthy 
and vigorous. What for instance do the 
opponents of manuring say to an authentic 
case of this kind :— 

‘* Originally >— was one of the finest estates 
in the Kelani Valley ; but some two or three years 
ago, it was drifting into an exhausted, played- 
out condition, the flushes being poor, and the 
teas characterless, greatly wanting in body and 
strength. The fine free loamy soil and forcing 
climate produced heavy crops for 10 years with 
consequent exhaustion of essential fertilising 
constituents, while the excessive rainfall added to 
the exhaustion by loss of nitrates, through the 
soil, especially so when root decay set in, the 
first indication of declining fertility. 

“ Some 12 heavy crops were carried off on the 
older fields without manure; no prunings were 
buried. The crops and prunings represent a 
loss of 1,052 1b. nitrogen, 850 Ib, potash, and 
235 1b. phosphoric acid, apart from heavy mecha- 
nical surface wash and filtration loss by 
leakage of nitrates through the soil. It would 
cost to replace these essential ingredients by 
artificial mixtures R624 per acre. This represents 
the drain of capital in the shape of 
food constituents taken from the land, which is 
not returned in the case of tea by any ordinary 
natural process. The importance of burying 
prunings from the exhaustion point of view is 
clear, and can scarcely be gainsaid, as consider- 
ably more than half the loss would in this way 
be avoided. 

We suppose it will be agreed that the 
proprietor of this plantation ought to have 
‘“*manured to live”—to keep up his tea—from 
an early stage. No doubt the barying of 
prunings would have helped ; but that is not 
enough as experienced managers in the Agras 
division of Dimbula, for examplé, know well, 

Next as to ‘‘ manure spoiling the quality 
of tea” instead of, when scientifically used, 
causing an improvement, we have a com- 
munication from a planter who ought to 
know a good deal experimentally on the sub- 
ject. He writes as follows :— 

‘ MANURE SPOILING THE QUALITY OF TEA.” 

A good deal ,jhas been written lately in 
regard to this. I have myself no evidence 
that manuring on the lines I have laid down 


essential - 
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lowers the quality, if elevation, soil and 
climatic conditious are similar, and the pluck- 
ing and condition of the busbes from 
pruning, are identical. Until after September 
last year a large yield from more or less coarse 
plucking paid me best. On my return here in 
December last, however, I found thefsystem com- 
pletely played out,—for the present any way if not 
for good and all,—and that finer plucking must 
be adopted, if we are to realise a fair return on 
our capital. L gathered from my frievds in 
London, ineluding one of the largest blenders, 
that if Ceylon and India continued to glint the 
mirket with cemmon teas, they might any 
day become unsaleable and with clean, and sweet 
pekoe-souchongs down to 34 .w 34d. per Ib., 
we do not appear to be very far off this point; 
in view of this [ altered my whole system. 
Two breaks have been shipped to London and 
the balance up to 10th April has been sold 
locally and includes all teas inade during the time. 
The whole of the teas has realised 41 cents per lb. 
average. This compares favourably with any of 
my neighbours who are plucking fine and who 
don’t manure or manure lightly. The prices real- 
ised are nearly double compared to what was re- 
alised for October, November and December teas 
plucked in the old way,—some 123,000 lbs of 
which soldfor an average” of 23°36 cents per |b. 
This only showed 2 cent perlb profit over cost of 
production. So far as I have yet judged we shall 
get 500 lbs per acre average ail round and produce 
it with liberal cultivation, at 28 cents including 
the keeping up of the full manuring programme. 


against 800 lbs produced at 22 cents and 
probably only realising 233 cents, if that; 
in the one case showing a profit of Bs 12 
per. acre and in the other Rs. 65, IL 
have on several occasions sent teas from 


the regularly manured fields on Pitakande, every 
two years since 1888-89, and have invariably 
had them reported on as better both in regard to 
strength and quality than teas from fields un- 
manured or manured only once—other condi- 
tions being .as near as possible the same, the 


“valuations were 4+ to 4 per lb, better in favour 


of teas from the manured fields. IL consider the 
“lowering” of ‘‘ quality” from ‘‘ manuring” argu- 
ment absurd, if all other conditions are equal. Of 
course, the manures must be balanced to re- 
quirements. There is still considerable scope 
for investigation in regard to this. I have no 
doubt further improvements will be effected 
and the joint action of the essential ingredients 
in regard to improvement in quality better 
understood. A good many of us are working 
at the problem and we may safely hope for 
good results when sufficient time has elapsed 
to test the varions points raised.” 

There speaks common-sense as well as 
shrewd observation and actual experience. 
Manuring cannot be dispensed with in many 
cases; but it can be so used, with fine pluck- 
ing, as to reduce the quantity of the crop 
—as in the above case—not 10, but 40 per 
cent; while the quality and probable prices 
are improved 47 to 50 per cent! 

2 paul 


Cacao Pops AND SEEDS.—Following up 
the discussion started by Myr. Carruthers in 
the Tropical Agriculiwrist a ‘‘ Cacao Plan- 
ter sends us.a register of measurements 
kept by him which may perhaps be of service, 
in pursuing the enquiry. It will be found 
an another page, 
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GOLD IN CEYLON. 


We would offer a word of caution both to 
the Government and to the hero of the present 
exploitation of Ceylon for gold. | Much has 
happened since we compiled, from every 
available source and authority we could 
find at the time, our little work on ‘‘ Gold, 
Gems, and Pearls in Ceylon.” Never- 
theless, we would venture to commend 
the perusal of its pages, so far as *‘gold” 
is concerned. to Captain Reilly as showing 
him how often, by experienced miners as 
well as by scientific and amateur authorities, 
Ceylon has been pronounced an auriferous 
country with paying deposits in our river- 
beds, o1 better still with payable quartz reefs, 
if only they could be got at. First of all, 
it is well to bear in mind the adage of 
a leading Colombo merchant in his day, 
good old Robert Dawson, who was accus- 


‘tomed to say, as the result of his 40 years’ 


observation in Southern India and Ceylon: 
—*Gold, gold—why, of course, there is gold 
—the very coolies when they have no work, 
go and wash in the nearest streain and 
sometimes make as much as two fanams 
(124 cents) a day, and it is on record that a 
man once made fout fanams”! Nevertheless, 
we, of course, know that Rangala, Ramboda, 
Ruanwella, &c., indicate where the King of 
Kandy got some of the gold in his treasury 
and jewellery, undoubtedly collected for 
him within his own territory ; but at what 
expense of labour and even life, who can 
say? We know, however, that during the 
coffee depression, leading London Firms 
and their Colombo Agents, acting on the 
very best advice available, spent much money 
in blasting and mining into our quartz 
rocks and reefsin different locations ; but 
with no result to speak of. Then came 
Sir Samuel Baker to trace the ‘‘home y 
(the matrix) high up in our rock and mountain 
system, of our sapphires and rubies 
as well as gold; and we know how he and 
Mr. LeMesurier worked and wandered; but 


’ with absolutely no result. Nevertheless, we 


should be very sorry to discourage Capt. Reilly 
unduly ; but we think it a public duty to 
warn the Government since there is, per- 
haps, few members of the Executive or 


- Provincial Agency, who have had personal ex- 


perience, in any particular districts, of the 
“gold fever” of the sixties, seventies and 
eighties—the first outburst was in the early 
fifties. The first real step to progress in regard 


~ to the development of our mineral wealth is 


through a GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


A NEW MANURE: BASIC SUPYR- 
PHOSPHATE. 


We have received a pamphlet on a new 
fertiliser trom Mr. John Hughes—the well- 
known Agricultural Chemist—accompanied 
by a small sample, which can be seen at our 
office, and the following letter :— 

* London, £.C., April 18. 

“©{ send you copy of a paper read on the 
Ist instant ab Burlington House before the Society 
ot Chemical Industry on my new manure, Basie 
Superphosphate, Favourable notices have already 
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appeared in The Times, April 8th; the Dublin 
Farmers’ Gazette, April 6th; the Morning Post, 
April 10th; the Standard, April 16th; the Field 
(page 522) April 13tna. LTenclose you alsoa small 
specimen that you may see the material which, 
though only invented last November, is now being 
made by six of the largest manure firms in the 
United Kingdom. Already the manure has been 
shipped to Caleutta, Mauritius, Demerara and 
Trividad. You will see what a fine dry powder 
it is.” 
From the pamphlet we make one extract :— 
Irs USE AS A MANURE.—Basic super is not in- 
tended to supersede ordinary superphosphate on 
good arable jand containing plenty of lime, but 
is intended to be applied on soils that are 
either deficient in lime or contain an excessive 
quantity of vegetable acids such as sour pastures 
do. it isalso recommended as specially suitable as 
a fertiliser for turnips gruwn on Jand subject to the 
disease known as *‘ finger and toe.” Manure manu- 
facturers have suffered seriously trom competition 
with basie slag because on sour grass land acid 
manures were unsuccessful, but now by the simple 
addition of slaked lime, ordinary superphosphate can 
be converted into a manure particularly adapted to 
all sour soils. 
The manure is known as ‘‘ Hughes’ Patent” : 
no doubt local Agents will be appointed and 
the article duly advertised. 


ane 


NUWARA ELIYA FISHING CLUB. 


A general meeting of the Ceylon Fishing Club 
was held on the 8th May, at the Hill Club, Nuwara 
Eliya, preceded by a meeting of the Managing 
Committee—the whole lasting nearly 3 hours. 

MANAGING COMMITTEE MEETING. 

At the meeting of the Managing Committee, 
there were present Messrs. E M de C Short, 
(Chairman), C H Bagot, Jeffries, Masefield, T 
Farr, © A Johuson, Major Hilman and J Fraser, 
(Secretary). 

Mr. Fraser’s letter of resignation, desiring 
that Mr. Masefield should take his place, 
was placed before the meeting. Mr. Muasefielil was 
unwilling to take up the post, in spite of its being 
urged that he was more conveniently situated for 
the post ; and, Mr, Fraser agreeing, his resigna- 
tion was withdrawn. 

A letter from Mr. W F Dew, complaining that 
Ambawela had not had its fair share of fry and 
asking that the distribution be handed over from 
the Managing to the General Committee, was the 
subject of considerable discussion and was referred 
to the general meeting which then followed, 


GENERAL MEETING. 

Those present a!l remained for the General Meet- 
ing which followed, their number being added to by 
the appearance of Messrs. C De Winton and J 
Wickwar later on, : 

LETTER FROM MASKELIYA FISHING CLUB. 

The CHAIRMAN read the following letter from 
the Maskeliya Fishing Club. 

llth February 1901. 
The !Hony. Secy., Ceylon Fishing Club, Nuwava Eliya. 

Dear Sir,—I am requested by the Committee of 
the above Club to write and inform you that they 
understand tbat the original agreement between the 
Maskeliya Fishing Club and the Ceylon Fishing Ciub, 
as to membership and the grants of fry, no longer 
holds good, and that all future supplies of fry for 
the streams here, must be purchased by the Mas- 
keliya Fishing Club. ‘the members of the Maskeliya 
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Fishing Club will apply to the Government Agent 
of this Province for licenses to fish in the streams 
here.—Yours faithfully. 
R. Macuure, Hony, Secy., M. F. C. 
Mr T Farr asked what the original agree- 
ment was. 


Mr FRASER said it was that R100 should be 
paid to the Ceylon Fishing Club annually and 
that Maskeliya should get a certain proportion 
of the fry. Now they had their own Fishing 
Club, Maskeliya wants to fish in its own streams 
without paying any license whatever. 

Mr MASEFIELD said they could not get on, 
unless they purebased fry. 


Mr Fraser said the question was whether it 
was their own or Maskeliya water that they 
fished. 


Mr Farr said it was the Ceylon Fishing Club 
water and that they had only a right to a certain 
proportion of the fry. They wanted now to fish 
for a license of R5 and pay nothing to the Club. 


A loug discussion ensued as to Government 
claims on streams running through private pro- 
perty, Mr. Farr stating that fishing from a balloon 
was permissible to licensees on a stream running 
through private property but not from the banks. 
The Government claim, it was mentioned, applied 
to all streams above 4,000 feet elevation, and all 
such streams, Mr. Farr stated, were leased to the 
Ceylon Fishing Club. 

Mr. MASEFIELD proposed, and Mr. T Farr 
seconded, a resolution that the Hon. Secretary, 
do write to the Maskeliya Fishing Club to explain 
how the matter stands and that their status is the 
same as that of other members of the Fishing Club. 

Mr. Bacor.—That letter from Maskeliya was 
evidently written under a misapprehension. 


LIMIT OF FISH KILLED PER SEASON, 


Mr. FRASER, at the Chairman’s request, then 
brought forward his motion ‘‘ That the limit of 
fish killed by any one member during the current 
season do not exceed 50 in number.” 


Mr. FRASER said.—‘‘ You all know that some 
members have felt aggrieved more or !ess because 
of their being disadvantageously placed in com- 
parison with other members of the Club and 
because they could not get a fair look-in in this 


Club. Members living in or near Nuwara Eliya. 


kill a very large number of fish in a year. Of course 
we have tried to limit tnem before and get extra 
subscriptions out of them, buc the thing fell 
through this year and we must keep up the sup- 
piy. I propose, therefore, that some limit should be 
placed on the number of fish killed by each mem- 
ber and a fair limit would, I think, be 50. 

Mr T Farr.-—How would your restrict them ? 

Mr FRAsER.—We must cali for returns from 
each member. Wemust trust to the honour of 
members. There is no other way. 

Mr Bacot.—Has any one taken fifty fish in 
one season ? - 

Mr FRASER.—Yes, Mr Farr got 78 last year. I 
am not aiming at him particularly, though. 

Mr Bacot—Was pleased to hear it had been 
done. 

Mr MASEFIELD said he thought that fish caught 
in the lakes should be excluded. Trout was, of 
course, the only fish meant in the resolution. 
{Mr Fraser assented.] He thought that 50 would 
beavery good number for this season and that 
there should be a limit for every season fixed yearly. 
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Mr T FARR opposed Mr Fraser’s motion. He 
did not see how the members could be controlled. 
At the Horton Plains there was a_ register 
book and each man coming in could hardly fail 
to register his catch each day. There should, if 
the motion were carried, be a board of bailiffs 
appointed—two of thein at least—and they should 
go upto each man and register his catch after 
a day’s fishing, going to the houses of members 
if need be. Tney had a flagrant case of poach- 
ing to deal with that very day and, unless proper 
control of members were exercised in Nuwara 
Eliya as elsewhere, it was not tair to the whole 
Club. Ifone man could be dishonest, the whole 
rule fell to the ground. 


Mr MASEFIELD agreed that watchers should 
note who was fishing each day and make a point 
of getting Uheir register for the days fished. 


Mr FARR read a letter trom Mr Cuffin whieh he 
suggested that a daily limit should be imposed. 
With this the meeting unanimously disagreed. 
Mr Guff also wished the size of the fish caught 
to be increased to twelve inches. 


Mr MASEFIELD said he had seen no watcher in 
Nuwara Hliya lately. 


The CHAIRMAN said he had been engaged in the 
trout-house.—The opinion was expressed that at 
least one other watcher should be employed, when 
this was the case. 


Places were suggested for sundry register-boxes 
to be kept, the idea being Mr Farr’s. Mr Fraser 
mentioned scandal corner as the most suitable 
place for the Nuwara Eliya stream. Mr Masefield 
urged thatthe Managing Committee could ar- 
range these details. 

Mr FRASER’S motion was then carried, the 
Nuwara Eliya and Barrack-Plain lakes being 
expressly excluded from this new rule limiting the 
number of fish caught for the current season to 50. 

A FLAGRANT CASE OF POACHING, 

Mr MASEFIELDsaid that the watcher’s duty would 
inclule the watching for fishing for trout with 
worms, Such a case had been seen of late and ke 
asked Mr. Johnson to give the facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON said that he had seen Mr. —— 
(a member, whose name was mentioned, but not 
to be published) fishing for trout about two or 
three weeks ago in the Barrack Plains, with 
worm bait, just where he was going to fish. 
He warned the offender it was against the rules, 
though he hadn’t them with him; but agreed 
not to report him, as Mr. —— professed ignorance 
of them. The float ran away as they were speak- 
ing and a big trout was landed with the worm- 
bait. fast Sunday he had seen Mr. —— fishing 
just below the big white bridge on the Govern- 
ment Road. His own podian pointed ont the 
‘‘eentleman who fished with worms” and he accosted 
Mr. —— again, saying he would report him this 
time. Mr —— of course asked him not to, and asked 
what would come ofit. He said that would be 
for the meeting to decide. That was all the story 
he had to tell. 

Mr, FARR :—A very bad case. 

Mr. MASEFIELD.—He must be asked for an ex- 
planation, and (if this is unsatisfactory) resig- 
nation of membership. 

Mr, BAGot.—Yes, without further explanation. 
He has a whole salmon roe he uses, too; and 
invites his friends down to join in his huge 
hauls. ‘With salmon roe it is even worse than 
with worms, 
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Mr, FRASER.—His bag was 45 lb 14.02. in March. 
_ Mr, Bacot.—Yes. I've seen that in writ- 
ing. 
Mr. de WINTON.—He fishes time after time 
in still water. 

On the CHAIRMAN’S suggestion, it was resolved 
in the name of the Club) to ask Mr. for 
-an explanation and, if it was not satisfactory, to 
cancel his membership. 


LETTERS KROM MR. FARR. 

The following letters were then read from Mr. 
Farr, by the Chairman. They were read piece- 
meal and discussed, but we give the letters as 
they stand :— 


North Cove, Bogawantalawa, March 16. 

The Hon. Secretary, Ceylon Fishing Club, 

Dear Sir.—(1) Has any rule been made about the 
taking of rainbow trout this year in Newara Eliya 
or elsewhere or is the old rule of last season ‘*‘ that 
they are to be returned to the water ” to hold good ? 

I am of opinion that last season’s rule ehould re- 
main in force or, should this not meet with the approval 
of the majority, that the limit for these fish be raised 
to 12”, 

(II) I wish to propose the opening of the upper 
reaches of the Horton Plains stream. This water has 
been closed now about 2 years, with what object it 
is difficult to imagine, for it is, I should say, the 
very worst breeding ground on the Horton Plains, 

(III) Is the close season on the Horton Plains to 
commence on the same day as at Nuwara Eliya or 
is it to be deferred until November 30th, 1901.—I am, 
Sir, Yours faithfully TuHos. Farr. 

North Cove, Bogawantatawa, April 20. 

The Hon, Secretary, Ceylon Fishing Club. 

Dear Srr,—I find members are retaining all rain- 
bow trout of 11 inches and upwards—would yon kindly 
send a notice of the resolution of the managing Com- 
mittee.—Yours faithfully, THos, Farr. 

[fhe resolution was that rainbow trout of above 
12 inches only should be taken.—Eb.. 


SIZE OF FISH. 

Mr Farr urged his proposal that the size-limit 
of rainbow trout taken should be raised to 12 
inches. 

Mr BAGot asked what the difference in weight 
was. Mr Farrsaid he had caught one 15 inches 
long weighing 14lb; and Mr Fraser 15 inches, 
weighing 1lb 7oz. Mr Farr added that 11-inch. 
fish were very good to return. Mr Fraser second- 
ing, this was. carried. ‘ 

FENCED AREA IN THE HORTON PLAINS. 

Mr Farr said, with regard to the stream in 
question, it was very muddy, had very steep banks 
and little sand. The fish caught there tasted muddy 
and were black underneath. 

Mr BaGotT asked when these upper reaches were 
first reserved. 

Mr FRASER said 2 years ago. | 

Mr Fark said no fry were put there for fear they 
should be eaten. 

Mr FRASER proposed they should be kept closed 
indefinitely, the black appearance of the fishes 
indicating that they were ready to spawn and 
went to this quarter on that account. There was 
no better breeding ground in Ceylon. Mr Bagot say- 
ing that, if trout were going to breed, they would 
breed anywhere (except in deep water), Mr Fraser 
urged that, though this was true, if they were going 
to reserve any portion, these upper reaches were 
best suited for reserve water. 

After discussion Mr. FRASER withdrew his 
amendment, and Mr, Farr moved that the up- 
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per reaches ot the Horton Plains stream be 
thrown open, but that the tributaries through- 
out the Plains be closed water. 


CLOSE SEASON FOR 1901-2. 

Mr. FARR said he wished to see the Open Sea- 
son prolonged, as it had been curtailed by a month 
at the beginning. 

The meeting agreed to the fixing of the season for 
the Central Province from October 3lst to the end 
of February; and tor the Sabaragamuwa Province 
from November 30th to March 31st. 


OVA. 

The CHAIRMAN stated they had ordered three 
consignments of Ova from the Earl of Den- 
bigh’s, the Wyresdale, and New Zealand hatch- 
aries, of 15,000, 10,000, and 5,000 ova each. 
The first were received, the second were not 
sent after all, and for the third the order had not 
yet actually been sent off. He read the following 
from the: Wyresdale fishery Co :— 

The Wyresdale Fishery Co., Ltd., Scorton, Gars- 
tang, Lancashire, April 2nd. 

E M de C Short, Esq., Hon Secretary, Fishing 
Club, Eluja, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Dear Srr,—I was very sorry that the matter of the 
rainbow ova to be sent by our firm to your Club 
fell through at the last moment. We communicated 
with the P & O Co., as wellas the Orient, and although 
we did our best to arrange matters they point blank 
refused to carry the ova to Colombo. I then made a 
special journey to Liverpool to consult with the Bibby 
Line, whose Manager I saw, and he very kindly un- 
dertook to do everything possible for us, but as 
your instructions were so emphatic about receiving the 
fish before the 15th of March no boat was available 
which, would land the cva at Colombo before the latter 
end of March or early in April. 

I suggested to Mr. Leeming, as an additional 
assurance that the ova would land in Colombo in 
fairly good condition, and so as to shorten the sea 
voyage, that he would allow us to send one of our 
staff to Marseilles to hand over the ova to the steam- 
boat authorities there, as by this means we would 
reduce the voyage by five or six days. 

Perhaps you will kindly communicate with me by 
and bye, and let me know whether your Club would 
care to place an order with us for execution next 
season. We would be quite willing to share in the 
expense of one of our staff going to Marseilles, or if 
you cared we might consider whether it were advisable 
to send you Alevins, that is, of course, the fish, 
directly they hatch out, before their umbilical sac is 
absorbed. 

When you write me, please let me know what sort 
of temperature you would have in Ceylon, say about 
the beginning or middle of May. 

I am very sorry that this year’s order has fallen 
through, but we still hope to see our rainbow breed 
of trout introduced into Ceylon.—Yours truly, : 

ANDREW Henry, Secy. 
The Chairman mentioned that Mr. Elhart had 
found the Denbigh ova excellently kept on board, 
but that nothing came of them. They now had 
1,500 fry for distribution. They would certainly 
be glad to send another order to Wyresdale 
hatcheries but the question was what was to be 
done about the Denbigh order which had failed. 

After discussion it was resolved (1.) to send 
another order to Wyresdale Co. and (2.) as it 
was against their positive instruciions that the 
Denbigh consignment was packed, they (the Ceylon 
Fishing Club) desired to know what they pro- 
posed to do. 

DUTY ON OVA. 


The discussion on this evaporated in a few 
Minutes, it being found that the duty was very 
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slight (R35 in each case) and not worth tke re- 
quest for a concession. 
AMBEWELLA’S SHARE OF FRY. 

The letter from Mr. W F Dew, complaining 
that Ambewella was not sufficiently served with 
fry last year, and asking that the General and 
not the Managing Committee, distribute the fry, 
was then considered. The letter was held to be 
out of order, not being addressed to the Manag- 
ing Committee, nor given nevice of as a motion. 
Another letter from Mr. Maudslay was answered 
but contained no points of importance. The 
meeting lasted 24 hours. 

a i 
MEETING OF THE CEYLON 
KENNEL CLUB. 


HELD AT NUWARA ELIYA ON THE 8TH MAY. 

The Board room of the Hill Club was obligingly 
placed at the disposal of the members and though 
fixed for an early hour it was ‘late before suflici- 
_ent members attended to form the necessary quo- 
rum. A Committee meeting preceded the general 
meeting, at which Capt. Farquharson was in 
the chair, those present being Messrs. J A Hen- 
derson, W Saunders, H A Oliverson, J B Coles 
(Hon. Secretary) and J Wickwar. 

The previous minutes &c., were read and con- 
firmed. 

THE GENERAL BUSINESS OF THE DAY. 

Capt. FARQUHARSON resumed the chair and in- 
formed the meeting in a lucid but summary man- 
ner,much appreciated by his hearers, of the present 
state of the Club, which the speaker said was fin- 
ancially on a firm basis, though the figures 
given were disappointing as to the amount of 
co-operation received outside the Association 

There were 147 members, and Dogs Registered 
equal 163, and R156:20 to credit of Club. Sub- 
scriptions overdue, which were a good many, 
amounted to R14 and many members had been 
lost owing to the departure of the Ceylon Contin 
gent tor South Africa, 

THE LOSS AT THE KANDY SHOW 
was R549°82, which was more favourable than the 
exhibition held iater in 
COLOMBO SHEWING FURTHER DEFICIT, 
10 Entries costing R844:84. 


MR. STURGESS CONSENTS TO CONTINUE 
giving his valuable services to the Club as 
Veterinary Surgeon, 

NEW PRIZES, 

These consisted of a valuable one, kindly offered 
by H E the Governor; another by H E the Officer 
Commanding the forces for the best dog exhibited 
by a soldier; and a 3rd_ prize given in a most 
sporting liberal manner by Mr Oliverson, value 
#160, for the best class of harrier. 

BALANCE AND ACCOUNTS 

These were passed round, approved of, and duly 
passed. 

PROGRAMME AND VENUE FOR NEXT SHOW. 

Originally it was intended to hold this in Kandy 
but, owing to the postponement of the R A and 
C CO, the place was altered to Colombo, but 
the date was not fixed; but it would 
be in August previous to the Horse show 

DIFFERENCE IN CLASSES. 

These had been considerably altered and will 
no doubt be fully advertised. As a summary 
I give the principal ones to suit all breeders, being 
intended to ‘‘fetch” those outside the sporting 
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canta DPR alae oft for weight. 
ug should interest the ladies,” said Capt. 

Farquharson whose genial and gallant presence 
1s ever welcomed at all meets; 2ud. A prize for the 
best dog belongivg to a soldier and the 3rd by Mr. 
Oliverson, as before mentioned, for best country- 
bred Harriers who have never won a Ist prize. 

‘ ENTRANCE FEES REDUCED 
to Ri for memiers and R2 for non-members was 
@suin which would make no serious call on the 
public purse and shonld ‘be popular. 

ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS 

Mr. Wm. Saunders proposed Capt. Farquharson, as 
vice-president, in the place of Mr. Price who was 
away, and Mr. Henderson as Hon. Secretary, as 
Mr. Coles felt he was too tar away to meet the 
Interests of all. Eulogistie references were made 
to both these gentlemen, Captain Farquharson 
having always showed much zeal in all ques- 
Hons of sport and towards the Kennel Club 
and Mr Henderson had not only rendered Yeoman 
Service according to the retiring Secretary but 
hehad held an acting office on previous occasions. 
Both these gentlemen were unanimously elected 
and with a hearty vote to the Chair the 
meeting closed but not without an enthusi- 
astic offer of thanks to Mr. Coles who was not 
only the originator, but the promoter of the 
Kennel! Club, and to whom was due its present 
satisfactory -position. 
thanks to Mr. Henderson and all members, who 
had given him their most cordial co-operation. 


PLANTING NOTES. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF PLAGUE VACCINE IN 
INDIA.—Bombay, 28th Apri!.—5,147 doses of 
plague vaccine were sent out from the Plague 
Research Uaboratory, Parel, last week. Of these 
over 2,000 went to Gurdaspur and Sialkot District, 
1,407 to Simla for the Punjab, 1,000 to Karachi, 
and 503 to the German Hast Africa Government.— 
Madras Mail. 


““GAMPOLA AND THE COFFEE REGIONS;” 
was the title adopted by Sir Emerson 
Tennent for his principal chapter on the 
Planting Enterprise; but in his day there 
was not even a bridge over the Mahaweli- 
ganga and the ferries at Gampola and Katu- 
gastota were great obstacles to traffic, only 
swept away by Sir Henry Ward.—Mr. 
Cottam elsewhere tells us a good deal about 
the estates now found on every side of 
Gampola and makes interesting comparisons 
and references to the past of a more recent 
day than Tennent’s. 


CARDAMOM CULTIVATION. — Considerable 
fears were entertained that the planting of 
cardamoms had of late years been overdone 
in Ceylon and that our present Directory 
returns would show avery heavy excess over 
the last record. We hasten at the earliest 
possible moment to say that the Directory 
returns do not bear out this view—that the 
increased acreage is comparatively moderate 
and that, so far as Ceylon is concerned, we 
do not think there is any fear of overdoing 
this product. The case may be different in 
Southern India as a whole, although Trayan- 
core does not show increased crops, ; 


Mr. Coles duly returned, 
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THE STANDARD TEA COMPANY OF CEYLON, 
LIMITED, 


TENTH REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS, 


To be submitted at the general meeting, to be held 
on Thursday, 25th April, 1901, at noon, at the offices 
of the Company. 

The Directors submit Statement of Accounts to 
31st December, 1900. 

The Profit and Loss Account shows a profit on the 
working of the Estates in Ceylon of £14,085 3s 9d, 
which, with the amount brought forward from last 
year, less interest and home charges, shows a sum of 
£12,948 1s 3davailable for division. In August, 1900, 
the Directors, under the powers entrusted to them, 
distributed an interim dividend for the six months 
ending 30th June, 1900, of 5 percent (10 per cent per 
annum), absorbing £2,975, They now recommend a 
Dividend at the rate of 10percent (making 15 per 
cent for the year) absorbing £5,950; the placing 
£1,400 against reserve, and £1,400 against deprecia- 
tion ; and the carrying forward to the next year 
£1,223 1s 3a. 

The Coffee crop was 225 ewt.; it realised about £700. 

The Tea crop was 1,129,753 1b., against 918,148 lb. 
in 1899. 

The average Exchange for the Company as drawers 
in Colombo was 1/4 7-32 against 1/4 9-32 in 1899, and 
1/4 5-32 in 1898. 

Prices for Ceylon Teas were again generally lower 
this last season. Of the Company’s Teas produced 
during 1900; those from the St. Leonard’s factory 
sold at about the same average price as the 1899 
Teas # those from Gordon, 1d per lb. lower; those 
from Gouravilla, ~ per lb. lower. 

The Company’s properties at the close of 1900 were 
8,466 acres, with 2,150 acres of Tea considered in full 
bearing, viz.:--. 


Tea 
bearing. 
Acres. Acres. 
In Udapussellawa—St. Leonards 
and Coneygar... 902 530 
Liddesdale.. 814 200 
Eskdale .. 240 227 
Gordon .. 386 304 
Tulloes .. 419 275 
In Up. Maskeliya—Gouravilla 
and Up. Cruden 705 614 


There are also 318 acres Tea in partial bearing, 
and some 41 acres in addition planted with Tea. Mr. 
Robert Kay-Shuttleworth. the Director, who retires 
by rotation, being eligible, offers himself for re- 
election, 

By order, A Trarrorp Brooke, Secretary. 

25, Fenchurch Street, London, 1ith April, 1901. 


KELANI VALLEY TEA ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED. - 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


To be presented to the shareholders at their fifteenth 
ordinary general meeting, to be held at the Office 
of the Company, on Monday, 15th April, 1901, at 
12 noon. 

The Directors beg to submit to the shareholders 
the report and accounts of the Company, duly 
audited, for the year ending 3lst December, 1900. 
The total crops from the Company’s four estates 
amounted to 662,248 lb. against 575,255 lb. in 1899; 
the average price realised was 5°794d per Ib. 
against 7d, and the average rate of exchange was 
1s 4 27-64d as compared with 1 4 25-64d for the pre- 
vious year. Owing to the very depressed condition 
of the Tea Market during the last six months of 
the past season, the profit earned for the year under 
zeview compares most unfavourably with that secured 
in previous years, but with an improving market, 
a pergaad shortfall in crops, and the steps now 
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being generally taken to further reduce output and 
improve quality, your directors have good reason © 
to expect that very different results will be shewn 
for the current, and, it is to be hoped, succeeding 
seasons. 

Including £419 2s 5d brought forward from 1899, 
the net profit for the past year amounts to 
£1,019 14s, from which has to be deducted the 
Interim Dividend of three per cent, £562 19s paid 
in September last, leaving £456 15s, available, and 
this sum it is proposed to carry forward to next 
season’s account. 

Debentures to theamount of £2,100, which matured 
on the Ist January, 1901, have been renewed for 
a further period of five yeas at five per cent per 
annum, 

Two vacancies have occurred on the Board, one 
caused by the resignation of the Hon. D AC Scott, 
on account of ill-health, theother by the regretted 
death of Mr. Donald Andrew. 

It is not proposed at present to fill the firat- 
named vacancy, but, to occupy the seat of their 
deceased colleague, Mr. Donald Andrew, your Direc- 
tors have appointed Mr. George Gray Anderson, 
who, in accordance with the articles of Association, 
retires from the Board at this time, and being eilgible, - 
offers himself for re-election. 

Mr. J B Lanrie, C.A., also offers himself for 
re-election as Auditor. 

G. W. Patna, Chairman. 

16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., 5rd April, 1901. 


THE EASTERN PRODUCE AND ESTATES 
COMPANY, LTD. 


Report, to be presented at the Fourteenth Ordinary 
General Meeting, to be held at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, at 12 o'clock noon, on the 24th 
April, 1901. 

The Directors submit Report and Balance 
for the year ending 31st December, 1900. Sheet 

The profit for the year is £19,723 173 1d, which, 
added to £9,807 7s 8d, balance from last account, 
amounts to ais BA £29,531 4 9 

From this has to be deducted :— 

Interest on Debentures £3,937 10 0 
Debentures for £7,500 

drawn and paid off, 

with bcnus of 5 per 


cent, on 31st Dec. 
1900 ie +» 7,875 0 0 
Interim Dividend of 24 
per cent on Preferred 
and Ordinary Share 
Capital, paid 5th Noy. 
1900 b0 wel ts 4 00 LarG 
——————. 19,287 11 6 


leaving a balance of ... 
which it is proposed 
to apportion as fol- 
lows :— 

Final Dividend on the 
Preferred Shares of 24 
per cent, making 5 per 
cent for the year, and 
on the Ordinary Shares 
of 1 per cent, makin 
33 percent for theyear 3,001 6 6 

Balance to be carried 
forward as provision 
for retirement of De- 
bentures in the current 
year ee 


10,243 18 3 


7,242 6 9 
£10,243 13 38 
It may not be out of place to remind the Share« 
holders that of the balance of £80,000 Debentures, 
now outstanding, in terms of the issue only £30,006 
have to be paid off compulsorily out of profits by 
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@nnual drawings of not less than £7,500. As shown 
in the schedule below the Company, on 31st December 
last, and 10,960 acres under Tea cultivation of which 
10,093 were over four years old. ‘Lhe yield of Tea in 
1900 was 4,045,146 lb, the average gross sale price 
being 65d as compared with 7'29d in 1899, To this 
fall of about 3d per lb, which corresponds closely to 
the general average decline in price of Ceylon tea for 
the same period the Company’s diminished profit for 
the past year is almost wholly due. In the face of so 
serious a decline in value due to over production in 
India and Ceylon no efforts by estate proprietors are 
being spared both independently and in combination 
to restrict the output of Tea by finer or more careful 
placking and by other methods which have commen- 
ded themselves to the Joint Tea Associations of both 
countries, At the same time the efforts to promote 
the further consumption of Indian and Ceylon tea 
outside the United Kingdom are being actively con- 
tinued with the same encouraging success as hereto- 
fore. The average rateof exchange for the year was 
1s 4 7-16d as compared with la 43d in 1899. 

In view of the exceptional conditions affecting the 
_ profits in 1900, the amount written off for depreciation 
of buildings and machinery has been calculated at one 
half the scale hitherto adopted, 

It is with much regret that the Directors have to in- 
form the Shareholders of the death, in December last 
of their valued colleague and chairman, Mr C J 
Lindsay Nicholson. The vacancy thereby occasioned 
on the Board has been filled by the appointment of 
MrGA Talbot, who in accordance with the Company’s 
Articles of Association will retire at the General 
Meeting and will be proposed for re-election. In ac- 
accordance with the Articles of Association, two of the 
Directors, Mr David Reid and Mr Norman W 
Grieve, retire from office, and being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. The retiring Auditors, 
Messrs Welton, Jones & Co., offer themselves for 
re-election. 

RALPH A. CAMERON, 
Chairman and Managing Director. 
an41, Kastcheap, EH. C., 10th April 1901. 


SCHEDULE OF THE COMPANY'S ESTATES AT 318T 
DECEMBER, 1900. 


Arapolakande Hope Meddecoombra 
Asgeria and Bulate Ingurugalla& Norwood 
watte Berrewella 
Colonna Kirrimettia _ Rothschild 
Condegalla Kumaradola Sogamma 
Doombegastalawa Kumbukkan  Vellai oya and 
Dandukelawa 
Dromoland Labookellie  Wevekellie 
acres. 
Under Tea & «» 10,960 
» Cocoa OU do 600 
» Cardamoms, Cinchona, Rubber 
and Sundries ais 00 429 
” Forest, Grass and uncultivated 
Land oe ee 4,548 
Total .. 16,532 


NYASSALAND COFFEE CO., LTD. 
The report of the Directors for the past year is 
28 follows: 
ACREAGE, 


468 acres estimated as in cultivation. 
2,908 do Reserve, 


Total 8,376 acres more or less, 

The Directors beg to submit the accounts for the 
year ending 81st December, 1900, from whichit will 
b2 seen that season’s working has resulted in a 
deficit of R20,669'76, thus further increasing the in- 
debtedness of the Company to the Agents and Secrel 
taries, Messre, Qarson & Uo, 
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The total crop secured amounted to 896 bushels 
parchment coffee, but owing to abnormally dry 
weather experience while the crop was on the trees 
the out-turn was very unsatisfactory, the proportion 
of light and damaged beans being unusually large 
Of the 633 acres described in last reportas under 
cultivation, a oareful analysis made by the Com- 
pany’s Manager shows that 121,786 trees equal to say 
100 acres arein bearing, and 177,860 trees equal to say 
148 acres are of one and two years old the difference say 
385 acres representing the vacancies in the culti- 
vated area equal to 220 acres, and 165 acres ac- 
tually abandoned. The Manager's Estimate of 
Expenditure for the current year is £995 19s 6d, 
against an estimated crop of 10 tons, which may 
possibly yield £400, and the season’s working will 
thus result in a deficit of £595 1936d. The 1901 
crop is to be gathered from 100 acres in bearing, 
assuming that the 148 acres of young coffee trees 
yiela at the same rate in 1902, our crop for that 
year should amount to say 25 tons worth say £1,000, 
if this is obtained there would be a slight profit 
on the 1902 working, with prospects of larger crops 
and increased profits in succeeding years as the 
vacancies supplied up during the recent rains 
amounting to eay 220 acres come into bearing. 
Scarcity of labour has precluded the Manager from 
keeping the land clean, and he ascribes the 
large number of failures to the plants being choked 
by weeds. 

The Manager writes under date 11th January :— 
“ Tam planting rubber in most of the clearings 
this month.” 

As will be seen from the Balance Sheet the @om- 
pany was indebted to Messrs. Carson & Co, as at 
the 31st December to the extent of R25149°'21, and 
a further sum of R9,091:29 has been advanced since 
that date, making a total of R34,24050. As inti- 
mated to the shareholders in copies of letters which 
were circulated by order of the Directors, Mesrs. 
Carson & Oo. have demurred to financing the Com- 
pany after 31st March last, and failing some scheme 
being adopted with a view of providing funds for 
the liquidation of their advances and for the carry- 
ing on of the Company, they will take steps to 
recover the amount due to them by such meana 
as they think advisable, and by a forced sale of 
the Company’s property if necessary. In the latter 
alternative the return to the shareholders of the 
capital invested will probably be very small, and 
it is urged that they should in their own interests 
support the scheme put forward by the Directors 
for carrying on the Company. 

In terms of the memorandum and articles of 
Association of the Company, Mr W Shakespeare 
retires from the Directorate and does not offer himself 
for re-election. The appointment of an Auditor for 
the current year rests with the meeting. 


THE CRAIGHEAD TEA COMPANY. 


The Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
Balance Sheet and Accounts of the Company for 
the year ending 31st December 1900, duly audited, 

The mortgage was reduced to £3,600 by the pay- 
ment of the second instalment of £450 on the 30th 
June last. This sum is debited to profit and 
loss account, and is an ample charge for depre-ciation, 

To complete the withering shed and to meet 
the cost of an oil engine, a new roller and drying 
machine, amounting in all to £1,173 15s 54, which 
has been debited to Estates Account, one hundred 
of the unissued six per cent Preference Shares, 
ranking for dividend from the IlstJuly last, were 
offered to and aubscribed for shareholders 
at par. 

he increased accommodation and new machinery 
provided will enable the Manager to deal satis- 
factorily with the increased yield from the younger 
fields now coming into bearing. * 


Junr 1, 1901.] 


f The total yield, excluding 6,500 1b. made from pur- 
chased leaf, was 395,105 lb. Tea, and the gross average 
price obtained in London was 685d per lb. Last year 
the crop was 342,250 lb. Tea, and the gross average was 
7°82d per lb. 

The Net Profit forthe year £ sd £ sd 
amounted to od 202. 613 

To which has to be added the 
Balance last year of ate 93 


2,908 15 6 
Interest on the Mortgage has 
been paid ee 
The Second Instalment of the 
Mortgage (£4.500) has been paid 
Dividend on the Six per cent. 
Preference Shares for the year 


has been paid 000 

An Interim Dividend of 24 

per cent, on the Ordinary 

Shares, free of Income Tax, has 

been paid ois 
It is proposed— 

To pay a final Dividend of 24 
per cent., free of Income 1'ax, 
on the Ordinary Shares, which 
will require ... 572 150 

And to carry forward the 

670 46 


Balance of dio 
—— £2,908 15 6 
Colonel Robert Hugh Wallace, the Director who re- 
tires on this occasion, being eligible, offers himself for 
re-electiou. 
“Mr. J. Hamilton Alston, the Auditor, also retires, 
and offers himself for re-election, 
By Order of the Board, Rosertson, Bots & Co., 


: Agents and Secretaries, 
London, 10th April 1901. 


191 5G 
450 00 


451 16 0 


572 15 0 


us) a3 
on Ss cis} 
gs. 22 
‘S) So 
Acres. Acres. Total. 
Tea—Five years and older 489 2334 722% 
Plantedin 1896 .. 68 _— 68 
Do 1897 og 52 _— 52 
Do 1898... 40 13 53 
‘Cardamoms cod 8 — 8 
Timber Trees 36 38 — 38 
Waste . Bs H 47k 62% 
710 294 1,004 
EDERAPOLA TEA COMPANY OF CEYLON 
LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

To be presented to the shareholders at their fifth 

ordinary general meeting, to be held at the Office of 
the Company, 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., on 
Wednesday, 8th May, 1901, at noon. 

The Directors beg to submit to the shareholders 

the report and accounts of the Company, duly audited 
_for the year ending 3lst December, 190v. 

Inclusive of 22,097 lb. made tea from bought leaf, 
the total out-turn from the three factories amounted 
to 554,430 lb. showing an increase of 88,281 lb. com- 
pared with last season. ih 

The average price realised was 5°803d. per Ib. as 
against 6°959d. per lb. last year, and the average rate 
of exchange was 1/4 27/64ths, the same rate as that 
for 1899. 

Your Directors have to inform you that the formal 
agreement between the Oompany and the contractors 
engaged in Plumbago mining at Ardross, referred to 
in last report, was duly completed, and considerable 
progress has been made and expenditure incurred by 
the miners io tunneling, though the output of plum- 
bago up to the present hasbeen small. 

The low prices current in the tea market for the 
latter part of the past year are responsible for the 
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shrinkage in the profit earned, but there is every 
reason to expect that, consequent on the steps now 
being generally taken both in Ceylon and India to 
restrict output and improve quality, the results for the 
current year will be more satisfactory. 

The net Profit for the year amounts to £1,389 9s 8d., 
which, with £138 7s 0d brought forward from lasl year, 
gives £1,527 16s 8d to be now dealt with, and this it is 
proposed to apportion aa ;follows :— 

Amounts as above £1,527 16 8 

Interim dividend of 8 per 

cent (free of Income Tux) 
paid in September, ab- 
sorbed 

To write off expenditure 

for the year on Develop- 
ment Account 


£765 0 0 


34117 


1,106 17 


—-—— 


£421 151 


— 


To carry forward to next account 


Mr. James Bett, having accepted an appoimtment in 
Ceylon, has resigned his seat at the Board, butit is not - 
at present intended to fill the vacancy thug created, 

In accordance with the articles of Association, Mr, 
George W Paine retires from the Board at this time, 
and, beingeligible, offers himself for re-election, 

Messrs, Cape and Dalgleish, O.A., also offer them- 
selves for re-election as Auditors. 

16, Philpot Lane, Lond oe Gia 

, Philpot Lane, London, airman, 

E.C., 18th April, 1901} : 


BURNSIDE TEA COMPANY OF 
CEYLON, (LTD.) 
REP@RT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


To be presented to the Shareholders at their Fifth 
Annual Ordinary Meeting, to be held at the Office 
of the Company, 16, Philpot Lane, London, I.C., on 
Tuesday, 7th May: 1901, at 11 a.m. 

The Directors beg to submit the Shareholders the 
Report and Accounts of the Company duly audited for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1900. 

The total crop secured from the four Estates 
was 402,113 lb. Tea as against 378,608 lb for last 
year, and 524 maunds of Tea seed were obtained 
and sold, as against 62 maunds in 1899, 

The average price realized for Midlothian Tea was 
7°679d perlb; for the Burnside Group, 5°982d per lb; 
and for the whole crop, 6°297d per Ib, as against 7 3-16d 
per lb for last season; and the average rate of ex- 
change was 1/4 29-64d against J/4 13-32d. 

The results for the half-year ending 30th June last 
fally justified your Directors in paying an Interim 
Dividend of 2 per cent., but the fall in.the Market for 
Tea during the last half of the year so seriously 
affected the position, that instead of the profit esti. 
mated, a loss on the working has been realized of £139 
15s 4d, and the final result, as shewn in the Balangg 


Sheet, is a deficit of £324 15s 4d, carried forward to 
next account. ; 

In view of the efforts now being made,both in Ceylon 
and India, to restrict output and to improve the quality 
of the Tea produced, your Directors expect that the 
results for the current year will be very different, and 
they feel sure that the Superintendents of the Com- 
pany’s Estates will do allin their power, by careful 


‘and economical working, to reduce the cost of pro- 


duction. 

In accordance with the Articles of Association 
Mr George Gray Anderson retires from the Board 
at this time and, being eligible, offers himself for 
re-election. 

Messrs Cape & Dalgeish, C.A., also offer them- 
selves for re-election as Auditors.—By order of the 
Board, LYALL, ANDERSON & Co., 

if Agents and Secretaries, 
16, Philpot Lane, London, .C., April 19, 1901, 
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NUWARA ELIYA ESTATES COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


The Directors beg to submit the Accounts of the 
Company to 3lst December, 1900, to which is ap- 
pended the Certificate of the Auditors. 

The Crop Account shows a working profit of £23,623 
6s lld, from which has been written off, as usual, 
the expenditure during the season on additions to 
Buildings and Machinery, of £2,352 14s 3d, leaving 
a credit of £21,270 12s 8d, against £20,271 16s 1d 
in 1899. 

The Profit and Loss Account, inclding the sum of 
£2,599 0 10d brought forward from the previous season, 
shows a credit of £20,861 2s 3d. From this amount 
£2,000 has been written off the cost of the Estates, 
and £962 15s 2d has been used to finally close the 
Cost of Sundry Leases” Account. 

There remains for distribution 
the sum of.. ns 

An Interim Dividend of 3 per 
cent free of Income Tax, was 
paid on 11th October, 1900, ab- 
sorbing ne . £6,000 0 0 

It is now proposed to pay a 
final Dividend of 4 per cent, 
free of Income Tax, making 7 
per cent for the year, which will 
absorb a further... is 


-- £17,898 71 


8,000 0 0 
apa 145000100 


———— 


+ 


And to carry forward the 
balance of ds Le £3,898 7 1 

The weather during the year was favourable to yield, 
and the Crop of Tea from the Company’s Estates 
was 1,458,9111b. The average net price realized was 
8°66d against 8°62d in 1899. 

The average rate of Exchange for the year was 1s 
434d per Rupee. The cost of placing the crop free on 
board Steamer, or delivering to buyers in Colombo, 
was 482d per lb., which cost includes Commission to 
Superintendents, the rent of leased lands, as also the 
upkeep of 172 acres Tea not in bearing. 

The following table shows the results of the working 
of the different Estates for the past year :— 


i ra) Aes i 

Acreage in Jo © = 2 

bearing in 5g KS om as) 

1900. SPN NR FE Urey Dy 00 

Oey Sate Gia aag eae 

Estate. Par- Pees o a 

tial. 42e45H a3 
lb. Ip ideuwcepes a 
Park o» 242 22 172,128 652 9°50 14 68 
Portswood 300 20 229,377 717 865 11 18 
Naseby -» 176 15 101,779 532 834 6 O1 
Pedro ,o- 345 143 312,722 640 820 10 03 
Concordia ... 288 1382 220,693 525 917 8159 
CourtLodge.. 302 66 200,711 545 9:23 10168 
Hethersett ... 367 25 221,501 565 7°34 6130 
020 423 1,458,911 597 866 9.18 5 


The yield from Tea in full bearing was 644 lb. 
per acre, and that of Tea in partial bearing 371 Ib. 
per acre, as compared with 605 lb. and 362 lb. res- 
pectively in the previous year. 

With young Tea coming into bearing in 1901, 
the acreage of the Oompany’s properties stands as 
under :— 


Acres. Acres. 
Tea in full bearing ... 2,045 
do do leased lands .. 98 
do partial bearing 40 4C0 
do not yet in bearing see 72 
Total land under cultivation with Tea 2,615 
Jungle, Patna and Scrub, and Fuel 
Trees, &c, AO oc 432 
3,047 
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The Reports received from Ceylon point to the 
Estates being in excellent condition, and the Directors 


“desire to record their appreciation of the good work 


done by the Planting Staff and by the Company’s 
Agents, 

The retiring Directors are Mr. Alexander Thomson 
and Mr. W Megginson, who, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 

Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co., Ohartered Account- 
ants, offer themselves for re-election as Auditors of 
the Company. 

By order of the Directors, 
Fritu, Sanps & Co., 


London, 19th April, 1901. Secretaries, 


THE RANGALLA TEA COMPANY OF 


CEYLON, LTD. 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


for the year ending 3lst December, 1900, to be sub- 
mitted at the annual general meeting of shareholders 
to be held at the Office of the Company, on Monday, 
29th April, 1901, at 11-30 a.m. 

The Directors beg to submit the Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Account for the year 1900. 

The net profit for the year amounts 

to ie 53 5° £1,458 12 11 
To which has to be added the balance 


brought forward from 1899 333 19 8 


£1,792 12 7 


An Interim Dividend of 
two per cent was paid 
on 10th September, 1900, 
absorbing -. £440° 0) 0 


And the Directors now propose to deal with the 
balance as follows :— 


1. In wvriting off from 

cost of Properties, as 

Depreciation of Machin- 

ery, &c, £500 0 0 
2. {In payment of a 

Final Dividend (free 

of Income Tax) of two 

per cent (making four 


per cent for the year) 440 0 0 
3. In carrying forward 
412 12 7 


the balance of ois ; 
_ —— £1,792 12 


The tea crop amounted to 218,572 1b., and the 
cardamoms to 1,828 lb. (or 1,664 lb. net), as against 
the original estimates of 220,00! lb» and 4,000 Ib. 
respéctively. The boaght leaf was 17,770 lb., making 
a total for the year of 236,3421b. of tea. The saies 
of tea show a net average price per lb. of 6°46 
pence, being equal to say, 39 cent per Ib., the cost 
being 5°04d, or 30 cents per lb.f. o,b, Exchange 
for the Company’s. drafts Curing the year has 
averaged 1s 439-644, as against exchange for 1899 
of 1s 4 9-16d. 


The following tab’e gives the acreage of the 
estates for the last five yeears :— 
1896, 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900 
Tea in full bearing 5914 5914 5914 5914 673 
Tea in partial 
bearing oo 8 63 90 90 22 
Tea not in bearing. 61% 613 343 34% 21 
Cardamoms oe 00 56 56 55 46 
Cardamoms not in 
bearing Orsi — 10 14 38 
Grass and Felled 
Timber 56 V2 25 25 25 2é 
Forest and Waste 
Land .. 444 444 434 430 416 
1,241 1,241 1,241 1,241 1,241 
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The following is a Statement of the tea and carda- 
mom crops, with the yield of tea per acre for the 
same period ;— 


Yield of 

Tea. Carda- ‘Tea per 
i moms. Acre. 
lb. lb. lb. 
1896 228,360 4,842 380 
1897 ob 212,555 8,291 360 
1895 ooo 206,620 4,026 349 
1899 : 211,361 4,211 357 
1900) guee 4) 218,572 1,828 325 

The prospects for the current year are so far 


satisfactory, the estimated yield being 235,000 1b. 
of made tea and 3,000 lb dry cardamoms. Accord- 
ing to advices from Ceylon, the yield for the first 
two months of the present year was 5,000 Ib. made 
tea in excess of the corresponding period last 
season, 

Mr. William Keswick, M.P., retires from the Board, 
in accordance with the Articles of Association, and, 
being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

The Auditors, Messrs. W B Peat & Co., also offer 
themselves for re-appointment.—By order of the 
Board, W. H. Barrier, Secretary. 

London, 19th April, 1901. 


THE YATIYANTOTA CEYLON TEA 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


to be submitted at the fourth annual general meet- 
ing of shareholders, to be held at the London Com- 
mercial Sale Rooms, 30 to 34, Mincing Lane, 
London, E.C., on Thursday, the 25th April, at 12 
noon :— 


The Directors now beg to submit their report, and 
the duly audited accounts of the Company. for the 
year ended 31st December, 1900. 


The plucking area, in full and partial bearing, was 
9,854 acres, from which crops were secured amounting 
to 1,470,590 lb. In addition, 5,8351b were made from 
purchased leaf, giving a total crop, as shewn in the 
Estates’ Working Account, of 1,476,425 1b. Of this 
quantity, 701,430 lb were sold in Colombo, and 774.995 
‘Ib were shipped to London; the net average realized 
for the whole being 4°56d per lb. Including purchased 
leaf, the average cost, f.o.b. (or delivered to buyers in 
Colombo) was 340d per lb, and the average rate of ex- 
change for the year was ls 4 7-32d per rupee. 


__ The following is a comparative statement of the past 
three year’s working :— 


aah ale “2 : 3 2 
oa w be S) Bic 
castes tay nl Shia UCT alata sleet aici 
2a Sey on et g oe 
Aaa v sao aa (<7 6) ae 
ro oo co) Zo : mA 
fF oS o2 3s 2, Oa 5 “4 -Q o 
eae re ade eS eth OrCAD c 
© t=} gs} lie} gy al = pa <= 
iva 2 Be 535 a oe TAGS, i USEa aly 
[ofs8 nO = Gen om w+ 
442 Og AH do a) Zi 
lbs. lbs. gs. d. d, d. 
1898 2.240 1,135,794 507 14 5-64 362 {5° B%5) 
1899 2,376 1.343,387 565 1 4 5-16 3:48 5°65 
1900 2,854 1,470,590 515 14 7-32 3:40 45g 


The lower yield per acre last year is due to the large 
proportion of young tea not in full bearing, viz, 500 
acres out of the plucking area of 2,854 acres. The 
Directors regret that the result of the year’s working 
shows a considerable falling off as compared with that 
of 1899, but it will be seen from the above figures that 
this is attributable to the fact that the Company’s teas, 
in common with those of all low-country properties, 
have shown avery marked decline in value, especially 
during the last six months of the year, 


% 
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The net profit for the year amounts £6,753 4 2 
To which has to be added balance 
from 1899 account 2,896 li 1 
: £9,649 15 3 
Dividends have been paid as follows :— 
On the preference shares at 6 per cent 
per annum— 
On 1st July, 1900. and 1st Janu- 
ary, 1901, viz:— -. 2,700 0 0 
On the ordinary shares— 
In October, 1900, an interim dividend 
of 2 per cent was psid, which ab- 
sorbed G0 1,800 0 0 
£4,500 0 0 


Leaving now to be dealt with 
This the Directors propose to appor- 
tion as follows :— 
(1) In payment of a final dividend 
on the ordinary capital of 2 per 
cent (free of income tax), mak- 
ing in all4 per cent for the year..£1,800 0 0 
(2) In writing off cost of properties, 
including depreciation of Machi- 


.. 5,149 15 3 


nery and buildings - 1,000 0 0 
(3) In carrying forward to 1901 the 
balance of bo ve 12,849 15118) 
£5,149 15 3 


The following are details of the acreage of the 
different properties as on lst January, 1901 :— 
Acreage under Tea. ; 


- ke 
t Partial Forest Re- 
Estate. Bearing, Bearing. Total. serves, &c, 
Polatagama 687 104 791 251 
Weoyaand New 
Polatagama 632 95 727 8345 
Walpola 821 50 871 145° 
Rondura 496 85 601* 629 
2,636 334 2,990 «1,370 


* 20 acres not yet in bearing 

The Directors trust that the steps which are now 
being generally taken to reduce output, in which on 
behalf of the Company they have signified their wil- 
lingness to join, will result in again placing the tea 
industry on a satisfactory basis, and that the accounts 
for the current year will admit of a better return to the 
shareholders. In terms of the Articles of Association 
Mr C Young retires from the ®soard, and, being 
eligible, offers himself for re-election. Messrs. Cape & 
Dalgteish, C.A., offer themselves for re-election as 
Auditors of the Company. 


GHNERAL CEYLON TEA ESTATES, LTD. 


The Directors beg to submit herewith the 
9 phen pompany apa tnele Report for the Se 

ecember st, 1900, showin P 
oe § a profit of £8,560 

After allowance for debenture interest 
charges, there remains a sam of £713 173 paaea 
credit of profit and loss, to which has been added & 
balance of £1,779 6s 8d. brought forward, from the pre- 
vious year making a total of £2,493 33 11d. out of 
which the directors have written off £2,000 on account 
of depreciation of plant and machinery, and propose 
to carry forward the balance of £493 3s 11d. The 
crops from the Company’s estates amounted to 
2,525,083 1b. tea, exclusive of bought leaf, against an 
estimate of 2,532000 1b. 2,974 bushels of coffee and 
214 cwts of cocoa. The tea cost sold in London 
5. 14d, and realised 5.79d per lb. The exchange for the 
year averaged 1s 4 11-32d. The yield per acre wag 
505 lb, over the fields in full bearing. 
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The present cultivated acreage is as follows:— 
Tea in bearing eee on 4,933 

In partial bearing 348 

Not in bearing 545 

Cocoa 10 90 a 126 

Coffee 118 
Total cultivated area 6,070 acres. 


The past year, has been one of very severe trial 
to the tea enter prise in India‘and Ceylon. Prices fell 
towards the exd of the year to a rate unprecedented 
in the enterprise for all but the most flavoury teas 
which only two of the Company’s estates produce. 
Hence in spite of the increased crop harvested the re- 
sulfcannot but be considered a disappointment to 
shareholders. In December the Chairman Mr James 
Sinclair, went out to Ceylon to visit the estates and 
has just returned to England. He reports most 
favourably on the appearance and condition of the 
properties, which he considers compare well with other 
estates in the same districts. A fair and reasonable 
pricefor tea, is all that appears to be required 
to enable the company to make substantial profits. 

The Directors regret losing the services of Mr. A 
Melville White, who has acted as General Manager 
in Ceylon since the inception of the Company, threugh 
his retirementfrom the Colony, and they wish to 
record their appreciation of his services during his 
tenure of the office. 

Mr. F L Clements,a well-known planter of much 
experience, has been appointed to manage the 
Company’s affairs in Ceylon. 

As will be seen by the Balance Sheet, your 
Directors have waived their right, under Clause 94 
of the Articles of Associatiou, to a commission on 
the amount paid for Debenture Interest. 

Mr. J H Carson resigned his seat on the Board 
during the year owing to having taken up _ his 
residence in Scotland, and his consequent inability 
to attend Board Meetings. The Directors do not 
propose filling the vacanoy coused by his retirement. 

Mr. T C Owen, the Director retiring by rotation, 
being eligible, offers himself for re-election, 

Messrs. Broads, Paterson & Co., the Auditors to 
the Company, retire, and, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 

James Sinclair, Thomas J Lawrance; Directors, 

Rowe, White & Co., Secretaries. April, 23rd 1901. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, 


16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., 18th April 1901. 
The Committee appointed by the Shareholders 
after several meetingsand a long interview with the 
representative of the Vendor Company aud subsequent 


meeting with the Board on various occasions, unani- 


mously arrived at the scheme set forth on the next 

age. 
E ie it wad necessary for the consent to be obtained 
of all the Vendor Proprietors, Mr Sinclair when in 
Ceylon secured thatof most of those resident there, 
but otbers living in Englard and holding a large in- 
terest declined to agree, consequently the scheme could 
not be proceeded with. Mr Sinclair oniy returned at 
the end ofMarch therefore there has been no time for 
the Committee to prepare any other scheme, but they 
areof opinion that some reduction and re-arrange- 
ment of Capital isnecessary andif re-appointed would 
endeavour to arrive at one with the Directors and 
submit the same to the Shareholders at a meeting to 
be called for that purpose, 

The Committee wish to acknowledge that every assis- 
tance has been given to them by the Directors,—A 
Horatio Jones, J F Kimmel, W Murray. 


HEADS OF SCHEME. 
The arrears of preference interest, due to 31st Dee- 
ember, 1,900, to be satisfied by an issue of ‘ surplus 
certificutes’’ for the amount due. These to bear no 
interest, and to be repayable out of surplus profits 
after provision for debenture intorest, depreciation 
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(£2,000) and expenses and maximum interest in both 
classes of preference shares. All preference shares 
to be entitled to5 per cent interest instead of 6 per cent 
as from 1st January, 1901. The preference shares to 
be divided into two classes—namely, preference and 
deferred preference. The former to take the place 
of those held by non-vendors, the latter of those held 
by vendors and sellers of the estates. 

The following represents approximately the holders 
of Vendor and other Shares respectively, The figures 
mene require a slight alteration on a careful scru- 

iny :— 
Shares. Ag 
Non-Vendors 11,841 59,205 to be 4 per cent Prefer- 
ence. 
70,065 to be 4per cent Defer 
red Pieference 


Vendors 14,0 23 


25,854 129,270 

The first chatge is a payment of 4 per cent onthe prefer- 
ence, amounting to £2,368, which claim is cumulative 
against the deferred preference, After this, 4 per cent 
or as much as is available to be paid on the 
£70,065 deferred preference shares, requiring £2,802, 
Should profits be available beyond this, dividends to 
be paid on both classes of shares pari passu until 
they receive a maximum of 5 per cent. These totals 
would come to substantially less than the present 
preference shares can claim, and thus the ordinary 
shareholders would be advantaged. Payments would 
then be as follows:—Debenture interest, £7,000 ; ex- 
penses, £1,200; depreciation, £2,000; 4 per cent on 
preference shares, £2,368; 4 per eent on deferred 
preference, £2,802; and additional 1 per cent on 
both, £1,292, making £16,662. The ordinary share- 
holders are not to receive more than 6 per cent until 
the debentures are redeemed or re-arranged. No 
reserve or sinking fund must be created out of profits 
until 5 per cent dividend on both classes of pre- 
ference shares has been paid. The committee re 
commend that an additional director should be 
tppointed by the non-vyendor shareholders at the next 
general meeting, 

THE AUGUSTA TEA ES-PATES COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Directors beg to submit the Audited Accounts 
for the year closing 31st December, 1900. The 
Profit and Loss Account shows a balance of £168 
23 Sd after paying fixed charges, and out of this 
amount the Preference Dividend has been paid. The 
low price at which tea has been selling during the 
twelve months has very much reduced the profit ; 
at the same time the Directors are able to charge 
all Machinery and building expenses to revenue, 
and although nothing is written off for Depreciation 
this year, expenditure under these headings has not 
been curtailed to the detriment of the Company’s 
Bathe qnaniiye ot 

€ quantity of tea manufactured has been 
152,607 lb., of which 121,764 lb. have been sold in 
London at an average price ef 5-78d per lb., and 
a lb. in Colombo at an average of 2618 cents 
per lb. 

The average sale price for the crop is equivalent 
to 568d per lb. London, against 74 oer Ib. the 
previous year. The average rate of Exchage has 
been 1s 47-16d, and the cost of production 24-80 
cents. or 4d per lb. f. o. b. Colombo, inclusive of 
manure, costing 1:70 cents per lb. on the Com- 
pany’s tea crop. 

By the Articles of Association, Mr. Charles A, 
Reiss retires by rotation from the Board, and, being 
eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

The Auditors, Messrs. Singleton, Fabian & Co. 
also offer themselves for re-election. i ; 

Charles A. Reiss, Thomas J. Lawrance, Directors, 
Albin B. Tomkins, Secretary, 

London, 9th April, 190], 


é 
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CEYLON TEA PLANTATIONS COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


Report of the Directors to be submitted at 
the fourteenth annual ordinary general meeting 
of shareholders, to be held at the Oftice of the 
Company, on Tuesday, 30th April, 1901. 

The Directors have the pleasure to sabmit the 
General Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account for the year ending 3lst December, 1900, 
duly audited. 

The net amount at credit 

of Profit and Loss Ac- 
count,including balance £ 3s. d. go eisai (ols 

brought forward at 30th 

December, 1899, and 

after providing for 
General Expenses, Direc- 

tors’ Fees, Income Tax, 

&c., is cho es 
Dividends on the 7pe 

cent. Preference Shares 

were paid for 1900 (less 

Income Tax) amount- 

ing to bc 
An Interim Dividend of 

7 per cent on the Ordi- 

nary Shares was paid 

28th October, 1900, 

amounting to 00 
It is proposed to pay a 

final Dividend of 8 per 

cent on the Ordinary 

Shares (making 15 per 

centin all,free of Income 

Tax, which willabsorb 13,390 8 0 
To write off for Depre- 


47,367 8 11 


5,415 


11,716 12 0 


ciation -- 10,000 0 0 
And tocarry forward to 
next year a balance of 6,845 9 6 


£47,367 18 11 

Owing to the largely increased production of 
British-grown tea being in excess of market re- 
quirements, the past year has been the most 
unfavourable one on record for producers generally. 
The results, however, ef this Company’s working 
have been such as to enable the Directors to re- 
commend the payment of a dividend of 15 per 
cent on the ordinary shares, for the fourteenth 
consecutive year. 

The Reserve Fund stands at £100,000, and it is 
not proposed to further add to this at present, but 
the sum of £10,000 has been set aside for depre- 
ciation. ' 

The purchase of Pitaratmalie estate in the Hapu- 


tale District was concluded during the year, and 
this fine property stands in the Company’s Books 
at £40,580. The acreage of the estate is as under :— 
Acres, 
Tea in bearing aye a0 501 
Tea not in bearing ood bho 183 
Grass Lands, Ravines, &c. ao 193 
Forest ate do 728 
Total * no e605 


The yield of tea from the Company’s Estates 
was 526 lb. per acre as against 485 |b. the pre- 
vious year. 

The crop for 1900 was as under :— 


Tea Manu- 
Estate Bought Leaf facturedfor Total, 
Tea. Tea others, 
lb. Ib. lb. lb, 
4,432,132 481,656 449,104 6,362,892 


The gross price realised for the teas sold in 
London was 736d as against 810d last year, and 
the rate of exchange comes out at the same as last 
year, viz. 1s 4 19-b4d. 
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The coconut crop was disappointing and con- 
siderably below estimates, owing to an unfayour- 
able season. ‘lhe present year, it is confidently 
expected, will shew a marked increase, The crop 
was 1,389,418 nuts as against 1,416,843 the previous 
year, 

The Board have to record with deep regret the 
death of their colieague, Mr. Henry Tod, who was 
a Director of the Company from its foundation. 
Mr. William Herbert Amderson has been elected to 
the vacancy thereby created and you will be asked 
to confirm his appointment. 

The Directors again cordially desire to express 
their appreciation of the services rendered by the 
various officers of the Company in Ceylon and 
London, 

Uunder Clause No. 69 of the Articles of Asso- 
ciation Mr. G A Talbot retires on this occasion 
from the Board and being eligible, offers himself 
for re-election, 

The Auditors, Messrs. Harper Brothers, Ohartered 
Accountants, also retire from office and offer them- 
selves for re-election.—By Order of the Board, 

Wm. Jounston, Secretary. 

London, April 22nd, 1901. 


THE RAGALLA TEA ESTATES, LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


to be submitted to tne shareholders at the Sixth 
anuual ordinary general meeting, to he held at 30, 
Mincing Lone, E.C., on Tuesday, May Vth, 1901, 
at 12 o’clock noon. : 

The Directors beg to submit their Report, and also 
Statement of Accounts, duly audited, for the period 
of 12 months ending 31st December last— 


Shewing a net Profit for that period, 
after writing off £700 for depre- 


ciation, of oe £4,498 19 9 
Add the balance of last account ate 93 8 7 
4592 8 4 
Out of which the following dividends have been 
paid :— 
1900, 1st July—Preferenc 
Shares .. £1,050 0 0 
1901, Ist January ». 1,050 006 
- 2,100 0 
2,492 8 4 
From which the Directors recommend a 
dividend of 6 per cent on the Ordi- 
nary Shares at 50 2,340 0 0 
Leaving a balance to carry forward of £152 8 4 


The Directors are glad to report that theanticipa- 
tions of the Chairman at the last general meeting 
have been fully realised, and notwithstanding the 
low prices current in the tea market, the accounts 
justify them in recommending a dividend of 6 per cent 
on the ordinary shares, after making provision to 
the extent of £700 for depreciation. 

The tea crops for the season amounted to 634,208 
lb,, and the net average price after deducting the 
usual charges was 768d per lb. A small amount 
of coffee, 27 cwt., was also secured. 

The following are the acreages of the Company’s 
Estates :— 


Name. Tea. Coffee. Timber Patna, Total, 
&e. 
Ragalla and 
Halgran Oya, 911 — 177 302 ~=—-: 11,390 
Kelburne 742 10 165 64 981 
1,653 100) 349 366 2.371 


and it is estimated that the tea crop for the current 
season will be 750,000 lb. 

The Directors have arranged a further issue of 
£12,000 of debentures to pay off the existing loan 


~~ 
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en current account. It will beof interest to the 
shareholders to know that the Company’s pro- 
perties, which cost according to the annexed balanée 
sheet £106,865 0s 4d, were valued in March last 
by an independent valuer on behalf of the Board 
at £167,500. oa 

Under Clause 97 of the Articles of Association 
Mr. © Hamnnen retires from the Board, and being 
eligible offers himself for re-election. 

The appointment of Auditors rest with the share- 
holders, and Messrs. Fuller, Wise & Fisher offer 

mselyes for re-election. 
wae B. Srracuan, and C. Hannun, Directors ; M. P. 
Evans & Co., Secretaries, 

25th April, 1901, 


POONAGALLA VALLEY CEYLON COM- 
PANY, LIMITED. 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


To be presented to the Shareholders at their Fifth 
Annual Ordinary Meeting, to be held at the 
Office of the Company. 16, Philpot Lane. London, 
B.C., on Tuesday, the 7th May, 1901, at 12 noon. 

The Directors beg to submit to the Shareholders 
the Report and Accounts of the Company, duly audited, 
for the year ending 31st December, 1900. — 

The net profit for the year after providing for De- 
benture Interest and other charges, amounts to £474 
83 10d, which with £191 13s 10d brought forward from 
last accounts, gives £666 2s 8d from which has to be 
deducted the Interim Dividend of 2 per cent paid in 
September, amounting to £450, leaving available £216 
9s 8d which itis proposed to carry forward to next 

t. 

iy Ghee familiar with the conditions which obtained 
in the Tea Market forthe latter part of the past year 
this diminution in the profit earned will not cause much 
surprise, but the prospects of the season now entered 
upon are, from various causes, more favorable, and your 
Directors hope that their next Report will confirm 
this view. f { 

The. following figures furnish a comparison between 
the season now closedand the preceding year :— 


1900 1899 
480,886 Ib. 302,614 Ib. 


C cured 
Total Tea Crop se 231 bushels 960 bushels 


Total Coffee Crop secured 
Average Price realised 


for Tea as 6°544d per lb. 7°509d per lb 
rate of Hx- 
aah ; 1/413-82d pex 1/4 19-64d 


Rupee per Rupee 


The increase in the Tea Crop is partly accounted 
for by the acquisition of Catton Estate, comprising 
147 acres of tea, anda considerable area of young tea 
which has come into bearing during the year. 

The acreage of the five properties owned by the 
Company, viz :—Lunugalla, Udahena, Cabragalla, 
Poonagalla and Catton Estates is now as follows :— 

Tea in bearing .-. 1,237 acres. 


Tea and Coffee... yee 532 do 
Coffee... 50 fe 18 | do 
Fuel Clearings . An 2015 do 


Jungle Patna and Scrub Nae 1,2444 do 
Total 2,7542 acres. 


The Central Factory at Poonagalla is now com- 
pleted in every detail, and this, in conjunction with 
the extensive system of wire shoots connecting the 
various estates, ie proving of great advantage to the 
econmical working of the properties. 

The Chairman has recently returned from one of 
his periodical visits to Ceylon, and reports most 
favourably of the condition and appearance of the 
different estates, an opinion fully confirmed by the 
yisiting Agent, Mr. R, Morison, 
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In accordance with the Articles of Associaticn, Mr* 
George G. Anderson retires from the Board, and, being 
eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

Messrs. Cape and Dalgleish, C.A., also offer them- 
selves for re-election as Auditors.—By order of the 
Board, LyaLtLt AnpreRson & Co., 


Agents and Secretaries. 
16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., 20th Apvil, 1901. 


THE GALAHA CEYLON TEA ,;ESTATES 
AND AGENCY COMPANY, LTD. 


The report of the directors, to be submitted to 
the shareholders at the fourth annual ordinary general 
meeting, states that the gross profit for the season 
after providing for depreciation on machinery, &c. 
is £8,017 9s 34; and balance of last account, £42 13s 9d 
total, £8,060 3s. From this has to be deducted: 
Interest on £55,000 debentures at 5 per cent pe- 
annum, £2,750; dividends on £60,000 preference share, 
at 6 per cent per annum, £3,600. London charges; 
Fees to trustees, directors, and auditors, £550; interest 
on loan, £629 103 10d; income tax, insurance, &e., 
£419 17s 6d. Leaving a balance to carry forward, 
£110 14s 8d. The tea crop during the season, including 
15,200lb from bought leaf, amounted to 1,170,436lb 
and the cardamom crop was 15,546lb. This company, 
in common with others, has suffered from the extreme 
depression which ruled in the tea market during a 
considerable part of the year, and the directors regret 
that they are, therefore, unable to declare a dividend 
on the ordinary shares. They are pleased, however, 
to report an improvement in the prices recently 
obtained. The company’s teas meet with continued 
favour, their general uniformity in character and 
quality being highly appreciated by the trade, but the 
directors have decided to raise still further the 
standard of quality, believing that this policy will 
have beneficial results, although it will necessarily 
entail a higher cost of production and reduced output. 
As the company foand it necessary to incur certain 
expenses in connection with the tramway and fac- 
tory, which were not anticipated when they purchased 
the preperties, Mr. C E Strachan, the vendor, being 
the only holder of ordinary shares, voluntarily con- 
tributed after the last meeting the sum of £3.400 to 
cover same, and the directors have placed that amount 
to the credit of the reserve, bringing up that fund to 
£5,700. On December 31 last the company had under 
cultivation in tea 2,867 acres, and in cardamoms 235 
acres. Mr. W L Strachaa having resigned his seat 
on the board in consequence of his departure for 
Ceylon, the Board appointed Mr. J. H. Strachan in 
his place for the residue of his term of office. Mr. 
J. H. Strachan now retires and, being eligible, offers 
himself for re-electionm—Home and Colonial Mazl, 
April 26. 


—_—_+—___ 


CHEAP TEA.—Tea sweepings (for the manu- 
facture of caffeine), when mixed with assafetida, 
can now be imported duty free into the United 
States by a decision of the Treasury Department. 
By the ruling permitting this, it is expected that 
refunds to a considerable amount will be made 
The Treasury Department declined for a long tims 
to permit the importation of tea sweepings to be 
classified in any way, holding that the Pure Tea 
Act excluded such merchandise, although it is not 
designed for consumption as tea. The first conces- 
sion that was made tothe importers was to allow 
the importation, upon condition that sufficient 
assafetida should be mixed with the tea swéepings. 
Then the courts decided that the mixture can be 
imported asa crude drug.—Re@il Druggist. 
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THE KANDAPOLLA TEA COMPANY, LTD. 


‘The report of the Directors for the year ending 31st 
December, 1900, states that the profit and loss account 
shows a profit on the working of the estates of £4,400 
19s 2d ; interest £66 12s 11d: doubtful Coast advances 
recovered, £7 17s 2d ; transfer fees, 10s ; brought for- 
ward from last year, £182 8s 3d equal £4,658 7s 6d. The 
Directors have paid the interest on the debentures 
viz., £1,575 ; dividend on the preference shares for the 
year 1899, £1,878 ; home charges as per account, £36 
13s lld; leaving a balance to be disposed of £836 13s 
7d. The Directors propose to place to depreciation of 
machinery account, £250; carrying forward the balance 
£586 18s 7d, ; 

The result of the year’s working, is, on the whole, 
satisfactory, taking into account the fall in the average 
price of Ceylon teas. The estimates for the year were 
based upon a yield of 480,000 lb. The crop resulted in 
a total of 484,379 lb., an increase of 4,379 lb. As com- 
pared with the preceding year the improvement is 
34,334 lb, and as compared with the yield for 1898, the 
increase is 114,385lb. During the year110 acres have 
been manured chiefly with non-stimulating artificial 
manures, as recommended by Mr. Bamber, also 105 
acres have been treated by applying Basic Slag. The 
cost of this has been included in the current expexdi- 
ture. Thecostof production averages 34°31 cents per 
Ib. of made tea. The amount realised by sale, works 
out at 47°51 cents gross, the gross profit being 13:20 
cents per lb., as compared with 14:20 per lb. last year. 
The estimates for the current year were prepared be- 
fore the scheme for reduction of output of Indian and 
Ceylon teas was brought forward, and will have to be 
revised. The Directors propose to cordially co-operate 
in any scheme of united action which is supported by 
both India and eylon, provided that sufficient support 
is forthcoming to assure success. The labour supply 
and coast advances are reported as ina satisfactory 
position on all the estates belonging tothe Company. 
The buildings and machinery have also been main- 
tained in their usual good order and repair. With a 
view to necessary renewals and the provisions of a 
machine on one estate for the manufacture of green 
teas, the Board have, for the first time, decided to write 
down 5 per cent. from the value of machinery. A bonus 
of £100 has been paid to the superintendents, as shown 
in the accounts. 

Mr. R. A. Bosanquet, the Director who retires by 
rotation, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

The appointment of Auditors rests with the share- 
holders. 


THE BATTALGALLA ESTATE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


for the past year states that they are pleased to be 
able to give again a generally satisfactory account. 

The increased production has necessitated a con- 
siderable outlay for new machinery, but the 
Factory is now thoronghly equipped to cope with 
the larger output, and no further expenditure is 
likely to be incurred under this head for some years 
to come. The quantity manufactured shows a 
considerable increase on the past year, totalling 
274,556 lb, against 224,803 lb in 1899. Theaverage 
selling price in London has been 838d per lb, 
against 8°43d in 1899, and in Colombo 36 cents 
against 37°04 cents in 1899. The total crop 
averaged a selling price of 7:85d, against 8'22d last 
year. London sales were 169,285 |b, netting £5,128 
12s 2d, and Colombo sales 104,925 lb, realizing 
R37,737:95. This compares with 191,350 Ib, netting 
£5,835 7s, and 32,600 lb, realising R12,075°20 in 
1899 in London and Colombo respectively. Ex- 
change for drafts has averaged 1s 4 7-16d, against 
Js 413-32d inthe preceding year. An interim 
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dividend of 5 per cent, on the shares, free of income 
tax, was paid in September last, and there is now 
a balance at credit of profit and loss account of 
£766 14s 1d, from which the Directors propose to 
pay a further dividend of 5 per cent, free of in. 
come tax, absorbing £750, and to carry forward 
£16 4s Id. In accordance with the Articles of 
Association, Mr.C A Reiss retires by rotation, 
and, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 
‘The Directors are very sensible of the services 
rendered to the Company by their estate Superin- 
tendent, Mr GC R Norman, who has handled a 
very large crop with unceasing attention and 
efficiency. In tendering him and his assistants 
their very best thanks, the Directors desire also to 
SES ae ee the valuable services 
rendered to the Compan their Colombo A 

Messrs. E Benham Ke ee att 


BANDARAPOLA CEYLON COMPANY 
LIMITED. 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


To be presented to the Shareholders at 
Bie Se peunery Meeting, to be held at 
e ce of the Company, on Wed 
10, a3 Bee oe y ednesday, 8th May, 
e Directors beg to submit to the Shareh 1 
ane ccounts and Balance Sheet for'the ven) ondine 
Sp eeu a 1900, with Auditor’s Certificate 
After payment of Debenture Interest and ll 
charges, there remains a net profit for he eae ae 
pon oe ence ain £211 18s, 5d, brought forward 
(om last Accounts, gives a total 
yee be dealt aithes AR eye 
: 1s proposed to write off the Capital E i 
incwred Fu ee the, weer, vizZ., £626 isang eng 
o carry forward the 1 : 
po deine alance of £407 18s. 5d. to 
In view of the period of severe de ressi 
which the Tea Industry _ has been PaaS 
serious shrinkage in profits disclosed by the Accounts 
now published will not be altogether unexpected 
but as a result of the steps already taken—in 
common with other Proprietors—to restrict the oute 
put and improve the quality of the Tea prodaced 
your Directors confidently ‘look for better results 
during the current year, P 
e crops secured during last season 
487,432 Ib. Tea. (including 8,850 Ib. fem Hoan 
leaf), and 267 cwts. 1 qr. 13 Ib. Cocoa, being 36,827 
Ib. and 28 cwts, 2 qr. 7 lb. respectively less than 
1899. The average return from all Tea in full and 
Pertial pearing ate 1s per acre, and the average 
price realized was 5°512d. agai ; i 
Brovicns twelve months. Sa he rine ene 
A few acres of land have been acqui d duri 
the year, and the holdings of th ape Hoe 
epuroximately as follows is Sn ay ezelnow, 
ea in bearing aH ah 
Tea not in bearing . aia 
Cocoa in bearing 5 
Grass, Ravines, &. . : 19) 


Reserve, Jungle, &c he 595 
bE} 


1,549 acres, 


their 


” 


Total Acreage .. 
The Board have with much Tan 
death of Mr. Hugh Fraser, 
of Managing Director of 
initiation, 
To occupy the seat thus unfortu tel 
vacant, the Board, as empowered ae the patucies 
of Association, have elected Mr. George Gray Anders 
a aes of the the Company. o 
nthe death of Mr. Fraser, it was deemed i 
to appoint a Visiting Agent to furnish meme 
reports on the Company’s property, and thig post 


regret to record the 
who had filled the post 
the Company since its 
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was offered to, and accepted by, Mr. Joseph Fraser. 
The latter gentleman paid his first visit of inspection 
at the beginning of the present year, and his Report 
is of a satisfactory character, being summarised in 
the remark that ‘‘the general appearance of the 
Estate is highly satisfactory, and the agricultural 
condition creditable to Mr. Anderson.” In accordance 
with the Articles of association, Mr. C. J. Scott, 
retires from the Board, and, being eligible, offers 
himself for re-election, Mr. John Dalgleish, C.A., 
also offers himself for re-election as Auditor. G. W 
Pains, Chairman. 


16 Philpot Lane, London H.C., 20th April, 1901. 


THE IMPERIAL CEYLON THA 
ESTATES, LIMITED. 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


to be submitted at the annual@ordinary general 
meeting of Shareholders, to be held at the Com- 
pany’s offices, 9, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., 
on Tuesday, the 30th April, 1901, at 3 p.m. 

The directors now beg to submit the balance sheet 
and profit and loss account for the year ending 31st 
December, 1900. 


The nett profit, after payment of 
debenture and other interest for the 
year, amounts to aye ale 


To which has to be added the balance 
brought forward from1899.. 0 


£2,326 11 11 


658 5 5 


£2,584 17 4 


/ 


‘This the directors propose to deal 
with as follows :— 


(1) In writing off from 
cost of Properties, as De- 
preciation of Machinery, 
&e. Be . £000 0 0 

(2) In payment of a 
dividend of 24 per cent 
(free of Income Tax) on 
the paid-up share capital 
of the Company 66 

(8) In carrying forward 
to next year the balance of 


2,250 0 0 


934.17 4 
— £2,984 17 4 


The following table gives the acreage, and results 
for the year :— 


= : cy 
fa. 8 
Stel ie alae 
Estate. Sb ae 38 2 
o 
Be ret biel Hele 
On = 
4 A pe 
Binoya Ha 441 194,780 442 
Edinburgh dal.° Bey 188,309 520 
Friedland ais 161 62,278 387 
Mottingham 221 105,089 475 
St. Vigeans .. 185 82,358 445 
1,370 632,814 462 
Nonpareil f 81 18,235 
Bt.leaf4,765§ ~~ 
1,451 655,814 462 
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go) eas 
eee 
= OM Jace 
Bo ao 
3-2 283 Working Profit. 
24 5 
ta 2 aa 
By Be 
of 42 
Binoya 27.44 5.34 851 16 11 
Edinburgh 2. 29:27 6.63) P6036) 130.1 
Friedland «. 28.45 6.72 545 1b |B 
Mottingham ... 29.88 5.52 2389.11 19 
St. Vigeans .. 31.48 6.46 462 2 6 
Nonpareil eo 29.02 6.03 4,184 16 6 
= — Loss 697 19 0O 
29.02 6.03 £3,486 17 6 


In the above table the Superintendents’ Commission 
has now been included in the cost per lb. of tea, and 
taken into account in arriving at the working profit. 

The deficit in the working of Nonpareil was antici- 
pated, and was provided for when dealing with the 
balance of profit at the 31st December, 1899, the 
Nonpareil surplus in that year being represented in 
the amount carried forward. The reports from Ceylon 
about Nonpareil point to the progress of the young 
tea being quite satisfactory. 38 acres in all have been 
successfully planted with cardamoms. 

The Directors regret the falling off in the profits 
from the tea-bearing area, but this is attributable to 
the generally unsatisfactory condition of the tea 
market during last year. 

The total acreage of the estates as on 1st January, 
1901, was as follows :— 


Acreage under Tea, 


= 8. ga of § & 

Bw Beeler aati: & 

A aA Oeie o2 8 

Estate. Bale A) pees Saito Epi a 

az AS 98 9 go Ce F 

a gas eee 

a nen eee es 
Binoya e- 441. — 85 526 — 403. 929 
Edinburgh 306 56 48 410 — .. 40. 450 
Friedland 1461 — — 161 — 2 163 
Mottingham.. 212 9 — 221 — 37-258 
St. Vigeans .. 18 — — 185 — — 185 
Nonpareil .. 386 45 235 816 44 189 6549 
1,341 110 368 1,819 44 671 2,534 


In accordance with the articles of Association Mr. 
S Corserr retires from the Board at this meeting 
and, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 
Messrs. W B Peat & Co., also offers themselves for 
re-appointment as Auditors to the Company.—By 
order of the Board, W EH Bagcuerr, 
London, 22nd April, 1901. Secretary. 


THE ALLIANCE TEA COMPANY CF 
CEYLON LIMITED. 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


to be submitted at the Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Shareholders tc be held at the Com- 
pany’s Offices, 9, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., 
on Tuesday, 30th April, 1961, at 11-30 a.m. 

The Directors have pleasure in submitting the Bal- 
ance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1900. 
The Nett Profit, after payment 

of Debenture and other inter- 

est for the year, amounts to.. 
To which has to be added the 

Balance brought forward from 


1899 AG ui 2,180 18 2 


£4,659 15 11 


£6,840 14 
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An Interim Dividend of 3 per 

cent was paid on the 2nd Octo- 

ber, 1900, absorbing .. £1,957 16 0 
And the Directors now propose 

to deal with the balance as 

follows—l. In writing off 

from Cost of Properties as 

Depreciation of Machinery 

&e. Si ... 1,000 0 0 
2.. In payment of a final divi- 

dend (free of income tax) of 4 

per cent (making 7 per cent 

for the year) .. -. 2,610 8 O 
3. In carrying forward to next 

year the balance of Fe 272) LO ed 


£6,840 14 1 


The result of the, season’s operations is not so 
favourable as that of the previous vear, but will 
doubtless be consizered satisfactory in view of-the 
eriod of extreme depression through which the Tea 
Feauctey has recently been passing. a . 
e- 


The following Table gives the Acreages and 
sults for the year :— 
Acreage in 
Estate. in fulland Tea Crop Yield er 
partial lb. jacre. 
bearing. 
Aberdeen 316 143,361 397 
Calsay 352 171,674 488 
Dunkeld 517 235,106 455 
Luccombe oo 550 209,732 381 
Thornfield & 9 
Bigicie lcs } RU are tOAeOeT a 48 
Uda Radella 420 202,947 483 
2,657 1,210,907 456 
gad kas 
os on g Bas 
Estate. ore a 2 2.2 aa 
oo Das oa! 
ag ood i 
ee ao 
any © yA 
Aberdeen 25°05 4:41 201 8 2 
Calsay So wis Gaui! 457208) 088% 101 7 
_ Dunkeld «. -29:13 5°91 1,15617 8 
Hugeombe seelg (29°94 5:27 397 5 0 
Thornfield & u , 
Glenaseles he 99°97 «7-34-2667 19 9 
Uda Radella 36°61 801 2,564 & 2 
29°42 6°43 £8,374 19 4 


In the above Table the Superintendents’ Commission 
has now been included in the cost per lb. of Tea, and 
taken into account in arriving at the Working Profit. 

Uda Radella has done well, but all the other Es- 
tates show much reduced profits, the falling off being 
most marked in the case of the Estates producing 
low-grade Teas, 

The total Acreage of the Estates as on 1st January, 
1901, was as follows :— 

Acreage under Tea. 


ea PS EO BO ia tan Ola ciel Oy 

FEN) ok Saye ye Salaahert | el yeah rae cs 

Estate. “5 a3 2 a s x as a 2 

Ras vee ale ya irl 4 

Aberdeen 347 14 361 119 480 

Calsay 342, 10 13 365 292, 287 

Dunkeld 517 = — 517 79 596 

duccombes ee 550 = _— 550 200 750 
Thornfiel 

Gitwcncies \ AS 2 SNS) a ooh Foi ts} 

Uda Radella... 3880 40 52 472 83 555 

Kehelgama — — — — 322 322 

2,593 64 72 2,729 .873 3,602 
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In accordance with the Articles of Association, Mr 
E J Young retires from the Board at this meeting 
and, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

Messrs. W B Peat & Co. also offer themselves for 
re-appointment as Auditors to the Company.—By order 
of the Board, W. H. Barruert, Secretary. 

London, 22nd April, 1901. 


——___@—__-- 


PLANTING NOTES. 


THE DiREcTORS of the Anglo-Indian Evangelisa- 
tion Society, which will hold its annual meeting 
in the Lower Exeter Hall on the 29th inst., are 
most anxious to sendout more men to occupy 
new fields on the tea estates, among the European 
employees on the 20,000 miles of railway, and 
other lonely districts, where it is impossible for 
the missionaries and ministers of the. various 
denominations to visit or hold meetings, Bishop 
Welldon, vf Caleutta, and all missionaries testif 
to the good done by this Society.— British Weekly, 
April 25. : 

ON Some New SPECIES OF EUCALYPTUS, 
—By R_ T Baker, F.L.s., Curator, Tech- 
nological Museum, Sydney, (with Plates) has 
just reached us. from Sydney, the: speci- 
cimens noticed being :—Eucalyptus Vitrea, 
sp. nov.; White Top Messmate ; Eucalyptus 
Delegatensis, sp. nov.; White Ash, Silver. 
Topped Mountain Ash; Eucalyptus Intertexta, 
sp. nov. ; Spotted Gum, Gum, Coolabah ; Euca- 
lyptus Morrisii, sp. nov. ; Grey Mallee ; Euealyp- 
tus Vividus, sp. nov.; Green Mallee, Red Mallee, 
Brown Mallee. 


CoFFEE PLANTING,—One of the errors, com- 
mitted by our early coffee planters in both Ceylon 
and Southern India, was the establishing of small 
clearings surrounded by heavy jungle in the shape 
of underwood. The plant, as subsequent. ex- 
perience has shown, should be put down on the 
most open ground procurable, unmixed with other 
shrubs; and where there’ is jungle in the imme- 
diate vicinity, ib will be as well if a belt of plan- 
tain trees were laid down between. On the West 
Indian islands an idea prevails that many trop- 
ical parasites exhibit an aversion to the neigh- 
bourhood of plantain trees ; the smooth stems and 
leaves affording no lurking places as other plants. 
—Indian Planters’ Gazette April 20. 


ALTHOUGH CHINA is so old there’s al ways some- 
thing new from it. The last is that the Chinese 
dread decapitation, not because it is painful) for 
(so far as is known) consciousness ceases at the 
first cut, but because he starts life in the next 
world with his head off. This is a serious handi- 
cap. But look at the ingenuity of the people? 
They get over the difficuity by paying the heads- 
man astiff figure to get hold of the ete and trunk 
as quickly as possible and then either sew them or 
gum them together on reaching home, Thus they 
make sure that if there is an after life their re- 
latives will be at least presentable. Naturally 
mistakes occasionally occur, and the nuts are 
screwed on the wrong way—!ooking down the 
vertebral column instead of dewn the front. A 
somewhat similar belief (regarding the prudence 
of dying intact) is to be found in the valley ot the 
Ganges. That’s why we blew so many persons 
away from guns in’57, and why we’d blow, them 
again tomorrow if the necessity arose. Surely 
man’s idea of what comes when consciousness goes 
is the standing riddle of the ages.—Sydney Mail 
April 27, 4 
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To the Eautor. 


COFFEE IN B. C. AFRICA. 
III. 


SHADE AND BORER &c. 


Dear Sir.—Shade mitigates the borer evil toagreat ex- 
tent; the beetles love baskingin the sun ; but I find they 
do not object to shade either, although there are a few 
trees they evidently avoid, one especially so, which is 
standing in 6-year-old coffee which is riddled with 
borer, but not a coffee tree under “‘ anjowa ”—native 
name—was ever touched. There may be other trees 
distasteful to the longicorn beetle, and of course, 
that tree, above all others (if otherwise suitable) should 
be selected as the shade tree for B.C. A.—N. B., by 
having a variety of shade on a coffee estate, 
it will soon be found out which trees ought tobe 
selected and planted on account of borer. 4 

Iam perfectly well acquainted with afew trees in 
our jungle which the borer breedsin, and of course, 
they must be an attraction to the beetles, and should 
he all felled when opening land for coffee. 

We have the branch borer also in BC A, the larva 
of a white moth that lays its eggs (only one ata time) 
usually on the budding leaf of a primary in a small 
web like that of a spider. When the egg hatches, 
the larva then enters the tender end of the shoot and 
makes its way along the pith of the branch till it 
reaches the trunk of the tree, workingd own the centre, 
making small air-holes as it goes along. In the course 
of a few months the ground is reached, where they 
turn into the chrysalis stage, usually about July or 
August, and emerge a full-fledged moth in January 
and February. 

This borer is easily detected by the end of the 
branch, where it begins to work, drying up. They begin 
to shew upabout April and should be destroyed the 
same as the other borer. ) 

I have never seen a coffee tree over two years old die 
from the work of this borer, and as they are not very 
numerous they don’s make such a formidable enemy 
tothe coffee as the stag-beetle larva does. 

I have foundthis borer working down the branch 
of a young forest tree, with a soft centre, just 
in the same way as in acoffee tree. I have also found 
the same red borer in Ceylon about the edges of the 
forest ; but the damage done there, aa well as here, is 
very slight, although the moth lays about 40 eggs. 

By the way I have never hatched this moth, so 1 
may be wrong;but the moth, a sluggish dirty white 
one, I have often caught amongst the coffee, and it 
seems identical with the Ceylon one, but I may have 
to stand corrected; Imay be wrong. 

I secured at different times the stem of a coffee tree 
with the borer in it and tried to hatch it; but it always 
diedin the pupa stage—probably through the dry- 
ing up of the wood. have also blocked up 
the hole in a coffee tree in the field with the 
borer in it, but he always managed to escape. 

I suppose I have tired your readers with drought 
and borer, and shall now turn to an enemy of the 
coffee tree, which is perhaps not generally known 
as such in B. C, A. although a most destructive 
and formidable one, both here and in other countries. 


WHITE GRUB, 


The fansi or funzi is the Mangarga for the com™ 
mon white grub, the larva of the bronze  cock- 
chafer, which I am about to try and describe as 
well as depict the damage it does to onr coffee. 

The beetle is bright-copper-coloured, about ? inch 
long and } inch broad, and the grub is of a yel- 
lowish white colour, and is bluish at the hinder 
extremity—obtuse and thick. When unearthed, the 
grub curves into acircle; it must be familiar to 
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all observant planters who are present in the field 
when the earth is being turned over, 

As this is the only cockchafer I have seen in 
B.C. A which does any harm to coffee, out of 
about 20 known specimens in the country, there 
can be no mistake made in identifying it. 

When the beetle appears, when it dies, and how 
long the grub lives in the ground, I cannot say; for 
I have found beetles ready to fly, fully matured 
grub, the newly hatched grub, and the pupa all in 
the same coffee pit; when re-digging for supplies 
in the months of February, March and April. I 
should imagine, however, that the] beetle only flies 
at night, and lays from 24 to 30 eggs, about an inch 
under the surface of the ground; it is said to live 
and feed on the rootsof wy plants it comes acrosa 
in the soil. 

However long the grub may live, it does a great 
amount of damage to coffee, especially to young 
plants before they have made many roots, by eating 

- them up as fast as they grow. 

I have been at war with this grub ever since I came 
to this country, andit was owing to my representing 
the terrible amount of damage done to nurseries 
and coffee in the field that one planter, so far back 
as 1892 or 1893, brought out a grubber with him, and 
tried hurd to get the turkeys, but he forgot all about 
the tree rootaand stumps in the land. 

I remember, I think it was in 1873 or 1874, may have 
been later perhaps about 1876 or 1878, when leaf disease 
weakened the coffee so that the leaves after turning 
yellow blackened at the points, dropped, the wood 
died back with the crop on it, the blame was all put on 
this grub. What was not done for grul) ? Everybody 
was grubbing, catching beetles by shaking cinchona 
trees at night, forking the ground, fetching the grub 
from the roots ot the coffee trees, and lime and chemi- 
cals were not stinted, but nothing saved the coffee 
from going out, inspite of every effort made by plan- 
ters to prevent it. Estates were stinking w.th manure, 
scientists were appointed, but nothing which man 
could devise or apply to the coffee tree stopped the 
ravages of leaf-disease, (for which there was no re- 
medy, and the weakening and ultimate abandonment 
of coffee as a remunerative investment, I remember. 

As a great deal of light, black, chipped, and empty 
berry was the result of leaf-disease caused by the 
weakening of the trees, as the branches died back 
annually, the roots also decayed; and the 
white grub was blamed for the damage; so might 
also our own white grub here be blamed for 
the same diseased state of our trees and their fruits. 

T have not the slightest doubt that the ravages of 
grub have alittle to do with diseased beans ; but I can- 
not make myself believe that a coffee tree either here 
or elsewhere in good health and vigor, and in its 
prime, with an abundance of rootlets for grub to feed 
upon, would ever suffer to the same extent as Oeylon 
coffee did from leaf disease, or our coffee doer lend from 
a combination of evils to produce an alarming amount 
of diseased beans, although Iam well aware young 
coffee in the field as well as our nurseries suffer a good 
deal from root trimming. 

This grub isto befound in all cultivated land to a 
much greater extent than in land which is sterile, and 
the richer the land is in vegetable nurseries the more 
numerous they are; instinct leads the beetles to seek 
the most friable, light, rich soils to lay their eggs, 
thus becoming the parasite of agriculture. 

In coffee nurseries when seedlings and plants are 
seen to dry up without any visible cause (when search 
is made) it is usually found to be the work of the white 
grub, On clearings one year old or so, when plants are 
seen looking yellow and unhealthy with variegated 
leaves, blackening the points, in some cases, it is 
invariably the work of the white grub, but not always 
so, for when examined sometimes not a grub is to be 
found at the roots; but when wecut down the plant and 
examine the stem it is found black-hearted, not neces 
sarily because it has few or no roots, or the tap roo 
turned, but because it is that of a diseased bean, or i 
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has been scorched in the nursery, when the shade has 
been too suddenly removed, instead of being thinned 
off gradually, or it has been scorched in the field, In 
any case, it should be cut down, when a fine healthy 
sucker will spring up, only if cut below all the diseased 
spots, many of which are often found in the stem 
but more freqently at the joints which are unnaturally 
thick and cankered-looking in most plants. 

The natives are well aware of the damage done to 
coffee plants by the white grub and when I have taken 
up a dead or dying plant, to examine it, that has been 
thrown away tomake room for asupply, 1 have had 
my planters volunteer theinformation that it was the 
work of the “‘ funsi,” also that they are very destruc- 
tive in their chineauga, Indian corn gardens, and, when 
asked what remedy they adopt, ‘‘Oh! none,’ istheveply, 
“‘we kill them with the head of our hoe-handle. ” 

There is great difficulty in getting plants, especially 
if they are small when put out, to come on in rich 
hollows the first year, principally owing to the ravages 
of grubs; but when once the coffee tree gets a sufficient 
quantity of rootsfor the grub to feed upon we have 
our finest coffee there, with a soil almost inexhaus- 
tible. 

The black grub, another common enemy of all 
vegetables, the larva of a black moth, does much harm 
in those hollows (where the wash from the surround- 
ing lands collect) by eating the bark of the coffee 
plants, and should be destroyed both in nurseries 
and field.—Yours truly. H. B, 


IV. 


REMEDY FOR BLACK GRUB. 


Dear Sir,—Young planters, and perhaps old ones: 
may benefit by my relating what appears to me the only 
remedy for grub, and the method I have followed 
ever since I came to this country to get rid of them. 

In the first plaoe, when going over a plot for a 
nursery, make the workmen kill all the white and black 
grub they discover, or better still give the men a 
few jam or butter tins to put them into, or have one 
or two boys for collecting and have them brought 
home to feed your ducks. This will do an immense 
amount of good in clearing the ground of a pest 
and would assuredly render a disappointing nursery, 
in most instances, a success. 

When filling-in the holes in a new clearing it 
would well repay all planters to give a small re- 
ward of some kind for all the grub brought in by 
the labour force, for it is surprising the quantity 
they will secure in this way; whereas if no reward 
is given they are too indifferent to see the utility 
of master’s demand, or order, to kill the grub. If 
this work is carefully attend to, there will be few 
Supplies wanted and the young plants will not suffer 
_ by. root trimming which so often proves fatal. 

It may be said or imagined by some that the 
burn will destroy all the grub and other insect 
life on a now clearing, but this is not the case 
with the white grub, unless the fire is a very strong 
one, such as rages in a virgin forest clearing, but 
there are few of these cleared for coffee in B.C. A. 
and all grass lands are full of grub, and the fires 
on grass and thin forest land are not strong enough 
to kill grub two or three inches under the surface, 
besides the ‘fungi’ is to be found from a foot to 
eighteen inches under the surface in free soil. 

There are fewer grub in forest than in bush 
land; that is one of the reasons why coffee makes 
such rapid progress in new clearings of the former 
description—and there are so few vacancies. 

A coffee clearing that has been grubbed carefully 
when felling in, usually, with our superior soil and 
forcing climate, during the rainy months makes 
rapid progress and looks promising and_ healthy, 
if planted with good plants, and early in the season; 
but after a year or eighteen months’ growth, many 
plants are seen hanging back, looking yellowish, 
and sickly, and the planter cannot fathom the reason 
for it. Now TI shall tell you what to do; arm a few 
boys with sharp pointed sticks to dig at the roots 
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of the sickly yellowish plants, in all, such patches, 
and grub will invariably be found to be busily at 
work and not a root is to be found except the 
large primaty ones, and even they are beirg barked 
most carefully by the grub, many of which are 
sometimes found sticking to the bark, busily at work, 
when unearthed. ; 

T have seen this: myself when watching the boys at 
work amongst my young coffee after the grub have 
been removed; the coffee looks’ worse than before 
for atime, but soon recovers. 

It sometimes happens, however, those patches 
of sickly-looking coffee is not the work of the grub 
at all, but weakly black-hearted plants, perhap, 
the gleanings of nursery which the  coolie 
reluctantly keeps in his hand till the last; and when 
good plants are not supplied to him in they go, 
which is much to be regretted, as they never make 
healthy trees unless cut down and the diseased part 
cut off. This plan of cutting down does not always 
result in a healthy sucker, as it sometimes happens 
that the disease is in the root portion of the plant, 
or below where where it is cut, in which case it 
will never become a good coffee tree, and it will 
always produce diseased beans, I think, to a much 
greater extent thon coffee trees iwhich have been 
otherwixe weakened or damaged. 

I don’t think that it will be borne out by experiment 
that the diseased bean so prevalent amongst our coffee 
is inherent in our coffee, but that it is caused by our 
system of cultivation; and that, although diseased 
beans are planted in a nursery, I believe they will not 
produce diseased plants, for they don’t grow at allas 
a rule, and any that do spring should never be put out 
in a clearing. 

From the fact that young coffee always produces 
a sound crop, If think it requires no further proof that 
the diseased beans are produced through natural causes 
—I am simply relating my observations, and what ex- 
perience has made me believe is the truth; but it is 
more the work of ascientific observer to decide the 
cause of diseased beans than the planter. After the 
grub has been removed from young coffee, if other 
conditions are favourable, a wonderful improvement 
takes place. I may mentionanother cause of yellow 
plants is poor soil, which has not got vegetable humus 
enough in it to support even grub, and not a single one 
is to be found near the roots. Of course that land 
ought never to have been put in coffee, and the sooner 
it is abandoned, the better for the proprietor, 

The heavier the soilis, the fewer grub are to be 
found init, and in clayey soils that bind like a brick 
onthe surface I doubt whether any would be found 
at all; although this sort of soil in B.C.A. produces 
the soundest coffee. 

There isa great deal in the sélection of land in this 
country for coffee; this fact I have only after years of 
experience found out; this is not my subject, however, 
in this paper. 

When coffee trees attain their full size or come to 
maturity, or fall bearing, say at six years old, I firmly 
believe that no grub in the soil does the trees any 
harm. I have dug some 20 or 30 from the roots of 
one single coffee tree, whereas I have: never found 
more than half a dozen or so here, 

The natural enemies of grub are far too numerous 
here, and coffee estates too scattered, and limited for 
them to become, for many years at least, a serious pest 
on our old coffee fields, Shade helps us avzain here; 
where we have a carpet of decaying leaves in a- shade 
clearing, it provides the natural and preferable food for 
such grub, and they fatten and thrive on the humus thus 
formed instead of seeking live roots to feed upon. 

A shade clearing is also an aviary of birds in B.C,A., 
any many other enemies of the grub, including ants 
are to be seen under shade; whereas in an open 
clearing crows are about the only friend we have got in 
clearing grub, and they can only get at the grab by 
following the weeders, _ 

In conclusion, anybody who wants to stndy erub 
and its ravagesmay find much interest in perusing 
Nietnez’s little handbook, pnblished by the Ceylon 
Observer, alsosome urther information on grub in 
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the Coffee Planters’ Manual and complied by Mr. J, 
Ferguson, Editor of the Observer and Tropical Agrt- 
culturist.* JT amsorry [had not gotthat little book 
for reference when writing this paper. Ceylon has 
many cockchafers, and their larva according to my 
experience did far more damage (especially in dry 
low districts) than our one chafer in B.C,A. does, and 
those districts, I know, gavecropsof 7 to 10 cwts. 
per acre for years, without manure (before leaf 
disease days), and there was not the chipped light and 
diseased bean the same as here to complain of. 

Now I must leave your readers to judge for them- 
selves as to the cause of spotted, light and black 
beans in our coffee, and hope that this paper may 
prove of some use to young planters in this, our 
youngest coffee-growing country. H 


COFFEE IN COSTA RICA. 


METHODS OF WEEDING, &C, 

Dear Sir,—By way of prelude for purposes of ex- 
planation it is as well to mention that the most common 
distances at which coffee trees are set apart is 
generally three varas by three, though other distances 
such as 24 by three varas and four by 24 varas are 
known but are not common, thenatural lay of the 
ground often being the veason given for a distance 
greater or less than the three varas both ways, (the 
Spanish vara being 33 inches.) 

After 


NEW COFFEE IS PLANTED, 
the best time being considered the commencement of 
the rainy season in May the first weeding or shovell- 
ing follows as soon asis practicable, to prevent wash 
from the heavy tropical rains which are the most 
violent and destructive at this period of the year: sup- 
posing the ground to have been ploughed up and 
harrowed previously during the dry season the first 
shovelling is the aporea, which is effected entirely by 
hand labor, and to accomplish which no machine has 
so far been introduced that will effectively do the two 
things. firstly the barking up and completely covering 
of all weeds to the line of coffee trees and secondly the 
prevention of wash by means of cross dams whose dis- 
tance one from another is determifted by the pitch of 
the ground, and vary cn hill sides from across dam at 
every tree known as labtero system to a cross dam to 
every four or five trees on ground almost flat, forming 
what are called cajones or boxes to translate literally ; 
in new coffee shovelling to the trees in aporcas it is not 
considered advisable to raise up the ridge higher than 
10 or 12 inches on account of burying up the young 
plants too much, Any less height however is not 
advisable for the reason that the ground shovelled up 
packs considerably after a few heavy rains and the 
following cleaning, the raspa, has to taken into account 
in which ground is taken from the ridges to the centre 
of the rows: it is good policy to have special care taken 
in building the cross dams of sufficient thickness and 
a few inches higher than the ridges there being the 
risk of water breaking out and washing ina heavy rain, 
an idea of which can be formed supposing one to 
break out at the upper end of a row of coffee trees, in 
turn breaking through all in its course to the lower end 
of the row taking with it tons of the best soil in a 
single rain: ona hillsides where tableros are in vogue 
the ground to build up the cross dam is taken from the 
centre of the square of trees and in sufficient quantity 
to give the bottom of the hole thus made a perfect 
level, thus giving each tablero a maximum capacity of 
holding rain water until it soaks into the soil. On 
flatter ground, where the pitch will allow of doing so, 
and cross dams can be effective for instance at every 
second tree, they can be made more secure by taking 
the ground from the lower instead of the upper side of 
the dam, thereby lessening the chances of a break out 
through the levelling of the ground, the water standing 


* Not forgetting Myr. Haldane’s Monograph on 
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back the full length of the cajon before passing ov® 
the dam at its lower end. In coffee planted out older 
than one year ridges are often built up higher than 12 
inches, many going as high as 24 inches, thongh the 
good results of this are questionable, much mischief 
being caused to tree abundant in lower branches by 
excessive piling up of the ground. The aporca described 
above is all the cleaning done till about July when the 
ground isprettysureto beup again in weeds and in need 
of the second cleaning or raspa, which is also done by 
hand labor and is the reverse of the aporca in that the 
weeds are shovelled to the centre of the row and 
covered with ground, a few boys cleaning around the 
stems of the trees in advance of the shovellers ; this is 
done tosave them from being cut by the shovels in 
cleaning close to them, a good custom being to rein- 
forve the crossdams at this time with alittle addi- 
tional ground if necessary, there being at all times the 
danger of a break out in heavy rains. 

This second cleaning is considered sufficient till 
about the middle of October when 

THE CROPS 

ure sure to be showing signs of ripeningg when an 
aporca is repeated, leaving thegroundclean and favor- 
able for picking; in January or February at latest a 
raspa is given, differing from the one done in July in 
that the weeds are left uncovered, causing them to 
dry up quickly in a season of the year which is always 
rainless, 

The shovel used is, I believe, peculiar to Costa Rica, 
being round-nosed, square-backed, slightly indented to 
the centre, measuring from 14to 20 inches across, 
according to numbers and is manufactured principally 
in U. S. A. Considerable strength and practice are 
needed to make an expert shoveiler and the majority of 
the working classes begin working at it in their early 
teens ; during the rainy months from May to Novem- 
ber shovellers work almost daily from 6 a.m. till 12 
and often till 2 p.m. when the rain permits, and it is 
considered that the work done is a good day’s work, 
when the leader or nan who takes the first row sets a 
good pace and example, for which a little increase in 
pay is made, all shovellers by custom having to even 
up their work with that of the leader. 

This custom of cleaning is 


SOMETIMES VARIED, 


a machetea with broad-bladed machetes taking the 
place of a raspa, though a cleaning in this manneris 
only effective iu the dry season: the machete being 
very much like the Cuban cane-knife, but with a 
thinner blade besides having a twisted handle which 
enables the worker to skim over the surface of the 
ground lifting very little dirt: covered cleanings of 
both kinds with shovels though costing more are at 


. the same time more effective, as they annihilate all 


stubborn weeds and grasses, this not being the case 
with machetes. The amount of ground that can be 
gone over in one day working till 2 p.m. varies accord- 
ing to its nature and other conditions; in ground 
moderately steep, where shovelling is customary and 
the surface well pulverised, a labourer can do about 4 
ofa manzana or 4 of an acre, in some cases more, 
but this can be taken as an average in aporcas. 
Raspas with shovels and macheteas cost 25 and 40 per 
cent. less than aporcas, the former generally having the 
preference during the rainy months. 

The saying that what is worth doing is worth 
doing well has no better application than in shoyelling, 
a shovelling badly done causing more loss of ground than 
if left alone, a state of things which is generally ad- 
mitted as only needing time to cause the ruin of 
an estate. 

Some adverse critics declare that the roots of the 
trees are cut aud suffer from the shovelling ; ocular 
evidence, however, prove; that trees over 80 years 
old when pulled up have a complete system of roots 
extending over six feet all round and this often two 
feet or more below the surface. 
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That rain should be induced to soak into the soil 
instead of running off is considered a point of advant- 
age by many recognised as authorities in such matters; 
this is one thing accomplished by geod shovelling, 
peside the perfect pulverisation of the surface toa 
depth of about four inches, added to which the 
thorough mixing of any class of manures applied to 
the surface is insured. 

The above applies to the interior of the Republic 
known as the Pacific slope: cultivating with machines 
has been carried on in newer coffee farms on the 
Atlantic slope with different success, but here again 
the soil is very porous almost everywhere, and the 
native labour which is always preferred in coffee is 
much more expensive than on the western slope on ac- 
count of climatic conditions. When prices of coffee were 
at their zenith a few years ago, several investments 
were made in coffeefarms on the Atlantic slope; results, 
however, have now shown that labor, seasons of the 
year, andlast but not least that prices in the market are 
all in favorof Pacific-egrown coffee. YOUNG CEYLON. 


THE FLOWERING OF BAMBOOS, 


Ambegamuwa, May 2. 

Sir,—I have just noticed an article in 
your ** Tropical Agriculturist” of April on 
the “ Flowering of Bamboos.” 

It may interest you to know that a 
particularly fine clump of bamboos near a 
bungalow in this district flowered about 2 
or 3 months ago. It now looks as if it is 
going to die, and I suppose there is no doubt 
but that it will?—Yours etc., D.& 

[We fear death is inevitable after the 
flowering, as that result seems always to 
follow in India. Do the coolies care for the 
seed ?—People in some parts of India often 
live for weeks on Bamboo seed.—ED. C.O.| 


CEYLON GREEN TEAS IN AMERICA. 


Kandy, 2nd May, 1901. 

Sir,—In forwarding the enclosed extract of a 
letter from Mr. Mackenzie to Mr. Rosling on the 
subject of Ceylon Green Teas, I would also avail 
of the opportunity to correct one paragraph in 
the letter published with my letter of the 26th 
April, as a clerical error inadvertently crept into 
the copy. The sentence in the letter should read 
as follows :— 

“IT did not go to Chicago this time, because I met 
down here all the men I wished to see. I send you 
some papers to show you what Lipton is doing for 
our Greens in that city. This is evidence of dis- 
position to build a trade, not merely to catch a trade 
already made by others, Those four stores are the 
largest in Chicago.”—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

A. PHILIP. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MR. MACKENZIE To MR. 
ROSLING, DATED LONDON 12TH APRIL, 1901. 

Before leaving New York, I wired to Mr Philip 
that there was a better demand for our Greens. 
In fact the supply had run ovt in America and 
nearly all known to be afloat were sold. I am more 
convinced than ever that we bave a splendid field 
in America for our Greens and that we can make 
them to equal, even to surpass, Japans in liquor. It 
depends on Ceylon itself, when it can capture the 
trade. Business methods.—A combination of Colombo 
maerchants, to make to standards and regulate prices, 
would secure much of the business at once. The 
difficnlties now lie with the supply, and the method 
of supply. Publish again the letter headed ‘‘ Good 

dvice’’ which appeared in the Observer last August. 

,foretells the probable pitfalls and difficulties. 
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Abusing me, because 1 do not and cannot find pur _ 
chasers for shipments dumped into Toronto market’ 
will do no good: I canonly advertise, which is of 
little use without other means. Many Firms have 
been buying the Greens aud shipping them. I 
found only one besides Salada, amongst the im- 
porters, making any special efforts to sell them. 
That one may get disgusted; cease to biend to 
standards in large quantities, and intending 
purchasers in the States especially may turn 
again to Japans. Any Firm undertaking to do 
the business properly should have _ support. 
The American Firms dealing very largely in 
Japans said to me the day before I lefi New York, 
“We are tired of Japans—never want to handle them 
again. Your Greens are splendid at 15 to18 cents. 
But can we get them regularly and to standard in 
large quantities.’’ I replied, ‘‘ I cannot say. One Firm 
has been working on those lines, but I cannot vouch for 
their continuing todoso, You should try to arrange 
a contract with them.” 

(Signed) Wm, 

{The letter referred to.) 

“Tf the planter rushes in, manufactures, consigns, 
and jams the market with green teas, the jobbers 
will at once do as they have done this year with 
blacks. They can get along without our teas, and 
can therefore wait. We will all begin underselling, 
and thus playing into their hands, As there is no 
other market for our greens we must keep them here, 
and Japan will share our lsss, to the profit of the wily 
American jobber. Unsuitable teas do us more harm 
than good. They are usually consigned, and those 
familiar with the trade here would not ship them; as a 
consequence they are sooner or later sold for what they 
will fetch, and as they are Ceylon greens in name, the 
price they fetch is taken as the market quotation for 
all Ceylon green tea, The consignment and‘ sacrifice 
ing’ business is the accepted feature of the black tea 
trade from Ceylon and Iodia. But that branch of the 
business is sufficiently robust to continue in existence 
on the prospect of the gradual extinction of the poss 
sible sources of consignment as firm afier firm buys its 
experience and retires beaten. But in the case of green 
tea it is different, and it would not take very much 
to break the market while in its infancy. At 
present the principal buyers of green tea use 
them for packets, and of course have to advertise and 
push them. Moreover such firms have special outlets 
for their goods. As these packets become better known 
and people are educated up tothe appearance of the 
unadulterated and undyed tea, the demand wiil 
extend and, when once the grocer can sell it in bulk, 
the natural merit of the teaandits similiarity to that 
which consumers are accustomed to will give a great 
outlet. In the mean time, if such greeu tea is rushed 
into this market, the price willbe run down to below 
cost; there will be no money in it for planters or for 
importers, and the trade will get a serious set-back 
from being rushed too soon. You will observe that I 
try to make two points. One is, send only 
suitable tea, and puta limit on its price. The second 
is, feed and do not choke the market. While’ pointing 
out the difficulties, I entirely agree with you that there 
is a great future for our greens. In due time rubbish 
and anything will be taken: but wait till the channel 
is open before turning on a flood. Rely upon merit 
at first; remember that Japan has only this one 
outlet, and in the tuture the competition for it will be 
exceedingly fierce, and that they can beat us at making 
cheap trash. Maintain prices, otherwise it will not 
pay the planters to persevere. Ido not think there 
is any short cut to a great market.” 


CEYLON TEA IN FRACE. 

Sir,—I herein enclose copy of letter from Mr. 
Renton to Mr. Rosling, on the subject of Ceylon 
Tea in France together with the figures re im- 
portation of Tea into France.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, A, PHILIP, 


MackEnzip, 
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My dear Rosling,—Before returning to Germany I 
can now give you my impressions of the work in 
France. I visited the Riviera, the South and the 
West, and have now been nearly a month in Paris. 
I find everywhere that, owing to the exhibition, even 
in some of the smaller provincial towns, Ceylon tea 
has gut to be known, alas, I am sorry to say I fear 
by name only, Inthe Vaucluse and in Nimes, Mont- 
pellier, Avignon, you get tea at all the Cafés ; it is 
very poor stuif indeed and invariably served with 
orangeade. I am also sorry to say that in Marseilles 
at the Café de France, where our tea is supposed to 
be for sale, tea was so bad that I could hardly 
drink it, and here also it was served with orangeade. 


the Riviera there is a large quantity of tea taken. 
Most of the hotels seem to draw their supplies from 
London, but good tea issoldin cup at nearly all the 
afternoon Tea Rooms and Confectioners’ shops in 
Mentone, Cannes, Nice, Beaulieu, Pau and Biarritz. 
I was disappointed to find that our Paris friends were 
not doing as much with pure Ceylon tea as they led 
me to expect ; there isonly one small agency at Men- 
tone and Canues and two at Monaco; still I find that 
they send a lot of tea from Paris direct to private 
‘customers in the south. In Marseilles, we seem to 
have made more progress. I saw Ceylon teain packets 
for sale in two grocers’ shops. In the principal one the 
whole of the window was given up to Quaker brand 
teas in packets, andthe tea pots similar to those we 
had at the exhibition. Ceylon tea is also for sale in 
one Café and one Restaurant, only they don’t make it 
properly. There is a very nice Tea Room which has 
been established in Marseilles, in the Rue de Noailles, 
where coffee and cocoa are served as well, but tea 
seems as much drunkas anything. I asked the pro- 
prietor what tea it was and where it came from? He 
replied “ Ceylon,” and that he got it direct as the 
steamers from Ceylon called there!! I feel in- 
clined, however, to believe that it was not Ceylon 
but Darjeeling ; however, it was well made and good 
tea, which is the’ main thing. In addition to 
these retailers there are two wholesale firms who 
are giving Ceylon tea a good deal of attention, the Ist, 
cf % will not sell more than they can help, but 
the other tY * are inclined to push it; alto- 
gether I am very pleased with the result in Marseilles, 
I found an English firm at Biarritz who have 
‘already been importing tea and who will now give 
it more attention; they will work all the Basque 
country and the north of Spain as far as San 
aie the f incipal whole 
ordeaux I called on the four princip e- 

[ve Rees ; the largest, who I thought from their 
correspondence at the Exhibition seemed inclined 
to take the matter up in earnest, have now grown 
very lukewarm, and did not give me much en- 
couragement; butI find since my arrival in Paris 
they have written to a Broker for samples so that 
they may prepare an order for the autumn delivery. 
Two of the other three firms keep it, but only for 
sale when asked for. An enterprising lady who 
runs a millinery and dress-making shop seems to 
do the biggest tea business in Bordeaux; she has 
one room full of chests of tea, but only gets through 
about 200 lb. of Ceylon in a year, ‘The grocers 
in Bordeaux and in the small provincial towns in 
France do not seem to keep tea, but it is the 
confectioners and pastry-cooks who have it for sale 
done up in packets. Everywhere in France I 
found the so-called Russian tea for sale in packets 
with the Russian Government bandrole on them; 
this is looked upon by the public as a sure sign 
that it is genuine Russian tea, Hencemy reason 
for thinking that we should do well to have a 
Customs stamp on all Ceylon tea packeted in 
Ceylon. An English grocer in Bordeaux keeps 
the tea for sale and so does an English and 
American Bar which is a funny place to find tea in. 


Paris no doubt most is being done, 
ome friends of the Uxhibition aT nas 
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are keeping up the interest in the article 
advertising, by personal canyassers, and by a vigorous 
campaign among shops, hotels and restaurants, 
‘3 7 tells me that his trade since Ist Jannary, in 
tea generally, is more than double what it was last 
year. The if) - “é have, a8 you are 
aware, gone to the expense of engaging Sinhalese boys 
and have opened a swell tea room in the Rue Oan- 
martin. They have also been asked toruna tea room at 
the “ Infants’ Exhibition” which is to be held in the 
Petit Pasuis from the 15th of April to the end of July. 
This Exhibition is for a charitable purpose and 
the great world of Paris is taking a great interest in 
it; only, the organisers have exacted very heavy terms 
for the space. They wanted arent of 8,000 frs., but 
in lieu of that the ii 43 £ haye 
agreed to give them 20 per cent. of their TAKINGs; 
they will make no money out of this show but it isa 
capital advertisement, From the letter 1 sent you 
last week, you will see what * * id are 
doing, and intend doing. With the exception of two 
wholesale houses and another which I may call whole- 
sale, the Compagnie Coloniale, all the importers of tea 
are buying our tea more or less. Iam sorry the Com- 
pagnie Coloniale have avowed to me their intention 
to do all they can to oppose Ceylon tea; last year at 
this time they agreed to try it. This Company sells 
avery fine quality of tea; they doa big trade and they 
charge a fine price, 


I enclose you the statistics of importation of tea 
into France for 1899 as compared with 1898: this 
gives the countries of origin. The returns for 1900 are 
not yet out, and I hear [ will not get them until 
September. What is most striking is the vast in- 
crease in the importation from Annam (Indo-China); 
this tea being from a French Colony comes in prac- 
tically duty free and I hear that in 1900 the imports 
were 180,000 kilos, This 1 cannot believe for I do not 
believe that there is sufficient acreage uuder tea in 
Annam to produce this quantity ; can you find out 
what the acreage there is? because it may be possible 
that tea is brought down from Foochow and Hankow 


to Annam and shipped from there as that country's 
tea. 


Tam not making any war against China tea. I do 
not think it politic to tell a man that the tea he 
buys is rubbish; all I do is to tell him that Ceylon 
tea is better and that he can improve his China tea 
by adding Ceylon tea if he does not care to drink 
Ceylon tea alone, because I think that, where a taste 
for tea has been established, it will be much easier to 
get our Ceylon tea taken into consumption ; and I 
know that amongst retailers a good deal of tea is 
being sold as Annam which is blended with one 
half Ceylon. My war is against coffee and alcohol. 


I enclose copies of the advertisement programme 
being made this year in France and Paris by two 
firms, and our friend * a is to do a good 
deal in the way of advertising as well. I am also 
giving * _* a subsidy for # traveller and de- 
monstrator, who is to go round the provinces with- 
in & year and give tea away and also when he can 
get a grocer willing to take the matter up, 
he will distribute for a fortnight or a month, 
Say, in front of that grocer’s shop, or on the pave- 
ment in front of his shop, tea in cup gratis for 
two or three afternoons in the week, The 
Ceylon tea house at Versailles is doing very well, 
and one on a small scale is to be opened on the 
south side of the river close to the Bon Marché. 


Tam leaving for Germany: I go to Bremen first 
and then to Berlin, Magdeburg, and Hamburg. As 
I shall probably have to go to St. Petersburg in the 
autumn to see after the start of the tea room there, 
I leave the Hast of Prussia and Poland over for the 
autumn and will take Stettin, Konigsburg, Breslau, 
Lemberg, and Cracow then,-—Yours, &c., 


J. H. RENTON, 


by 


Ed. Rosling, Esq. 
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IMPORTATION OF TEA INTO FRANCE. 


From 1899. 1898. 
kilos. kilos. 
England -. 168,146 175,558 
Belgium sts 1,465 1,734 
British India -. 124,698 174,951 
China 4. 523,064 448,930 
Other Countries .. 21,422 13,843 
Japan ae _— 7,400 
838,795 822,416 

Indo-China e. 46,015 12,439 
Other Colonies es 116 300 
884,926 835,155 

Paris, April 10th, 1901, 
NOXIOUS LETTERS ON TEA. 


London, April 24, 1901, 


Sir,—I am glad to see a protest being made 
against the attempt on the part of certain indi- 
viduals, who ought to know better, to advertise 
themselves by posing as purists in the matter of 
Ceylon tea. 

I should like to ask those gentlemen to say what 
percentage of the 300,000,000lb of tea imported 
last year, or of the 250,000,0001b taken for home 
consumption, consists of the tea which is alleged 
to be dangerous to health, 

In the present day there is a perfect mania for 
discovering bacilli in everything we eat and drink. 
I shoulé think it highly probable that even in 
‘*Osborne ” (or any other) tea a scientist would 
find bacilli. Weare told the air we breathe is 
full of microbes, and if some of the _ scientific 
men who are soc mad on the subject were 
to have their way we should all have to live in 
hernzetically-sealed glass cases, and have our 
food administered in the form of concentrated 
lozenges cooked at a temperature of 2,000 deg. 

Seriously, however, it is really deplorable that 
men who havea craze for writing should be allowed 
to air their fads in the public press, and lead 
people who are apt to treat everything which 
appears in The Times as gospel truth, to. think 
there is some danger in drinking Ceylon tea, 
because, forsooth, out of some million and 
a half packages imported Jast year a few hun- 
dreds possibly of ‘‘rubbishy” tea have pased 
the Customs undetected, or have been con- 
demned as unfit for tea drinking. 


I do not for a moment palliate the offience of 
people who ship inferior tea, as has been done 
lately to a small extent, but it is very easy to 
magnify this offence into a serious blot on the 
Ceylon tea industry, which I maintain does not 
exist. 


I enclose my card, and subscribe myself as 
NO RUBBISH, 


CACAO PODS AND SEEDS. 


Dar StrR,—As ‘* Pod” complairs about Mr. 
Carruthers’ diagram of cocoa pods, &ce I now 
send you an extract from my diary of testsmade 
by me in 1894 and 1900, and since kept as my 
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guide as to what pods to use for planting.—Yours 
faithfully, CACAO PLANTER. 


1894. Podsfrom 5 rS 4D 
a Young © dm SIO Saleh tna 
Estate. © §$ ones O03. 1ke 
ee) | IRyehs eats 
OZ, OZ, 
1 Forastero Rough 
and red, grooves 
yellow when ripe 2 to 9 12 45 57. 


Condameera Smooth, 
red, long grooves 
yellow when ripe 
Hybrid Smooth, 
red with green 
grooves, When 
ripe yellow 

Caraccas Rough 
and ved pink 
grooves, latter 
when ripe yellow 
5 Marawa- Rough, 
green, whole pod 


bo 


2 to 9 12 29 24 14 


i) 


bo 


GO. Sp) (TU 88) 4) OE 


we 


2 to 8 10 36 3 


Pi 
~ 
ie 


when ripe yellow 2 to 9 11 40 4 ig 
6 Condameera 

Smooth green, 

whole pod when 

ripe yellow 2 to 8 11 45 5 23 


Total 12 to—  [— 


233 932 113 


Say Average 2 to — 88 5-6 35-6 1Z 
1894—Selected small pods from an old estate 
well manured—though [ had many 3 lb, pods. 


1 Forastero Rough, 
red, pink grooves, 
latter yellow 
when ripe 

2 Oondameera 
Smooth, red, pink 
grooves, latter 
yellow when rive 
Condameera 
Smooth and green, 
whole pod, yellow 
when ripe 1-3 7 11g 36 4 «3 

3 Hybrid Rough red 
with green grooves, 
latter yellow when 
ripe 2-10 11 
Hybrid Smooth red 
with green grooves, 
.atter yellow when 


12-16 92 ll 51 44 Qh 


1-13), 183 2k 


tye 
=) 
ive) 
a 
— 
(SS) 
Los 


13 88 4 93 


ripe 18 8: 12 226 3% 2 
4 Caraccas Rough 
red, grooves get 
yellow when ripe, 1-4 8 11Z 35 «4% QE 


Carracas partially 

rough red, whole 

pod pink when 

ripe 1.1 q 
5 Marawa Rough, r 
green, yellow 
grooves when ripe 
Marawa Short, 
smooth, whole, yel- 
low when ripe 1-2 
6 Forastero Hy- 

brid Short, rough, 


ADE B03, IE 


1-2 10h 113 


green grooves, 

latter yellow when 

ripe 1-3 7 1g 36 4° OR 
Total 10 pods 14to —  — 354 392 908 
Say average 164 — — 35h 4 21-16 


The last three pods from'a dying Forastero 
tree 12 years old experimented ou i 
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Nov. 1900. 1 pod 
ripened, though 
husk thin and soft; 70z. — soma Lt 
1 pod ripened, 
though husk thin 
and soft (ben — 40 215-16 


1 pod ripened, 

though husk thin 

and soft 8,4 — 42 2% 17-16 

Among cocoa 10 and 10. The tree gave in 
last seven years 1,666 large good pods, cut out 
in November 1900, seed equal to 2 0z. for pod 
or say 12, but cocoa seed last seven years—no 
pods turned black, but all ripened, though tree 
was dying for practically four months.—Yours 
truly, CA5E2 


OLD TEA ON DOOROOMADELLA. 
Gammaduwa, May 6. 

DEAR SiR,—In your foot-note to _Mr. H 
Cottam’s interesting letter in your issue of 
3rd instant, you ask if the old tea on 
Dooroomadella is still in existence ? 

The tea referred to must have been aban- 
doned years ago, how many I do not know, 
put many of the bushes still exist amongst 
the patna grass. 

The cinchona trees must also have been 
cut down long ago, as the field is now in 
heavy chena, but cinchona trees are still 
growing from many of the original stools. 
— Yours, . MATALE EAST COR. 


THE TEA INDUSTRY: THE OLD 
REMEDY 


DEAR SiR,—I suppose the familiar Requt- 
escat in pace might be adopted as the epitaph 
over Mr. Rosling’s proposal to rest ten per 
cent of our tea land. As one of those who 
supported the scheme, I regret that it has 
not had a fair trial—both as a means of 
improving prices by imposing a check on 
overproduction which could bepromptly with- 
drawn if new extensions were attempted, and 
of benefiting the estates by a cessation in the 
eternal round of plucking and pruning. The 

rimary condition on which the scheme could 
es tried having failed, through the non- 
adhesion of an acreage sufficient to reduce 
appreciably the output of tea—the accept- 
ance of the inevitable is the most practical 
and philosophic thing to do. The necessity 
of a reduced output being recognised as a 
means of recovering prices, even by those 
who objected to Mr. Rosling’s proposal, it 
remains that an earnest effort should be 
made to gain this end by more careful pluck- 
ing and manufacture, as advocated by your- 
self, Mr. Editor. But what is this but the 
old remedy? I cannot recall how many years 
ago it was, but it cannot. be less than three 
years since you issued a most searching list 
of questions, and elicited a most valuable 
body of evidence and opinions from practical 
planters on the best means of ensuring the 
permanence and progress of the Tea Industry. 
{ you look up the answers to your circular 
_Wwere they not published in pamphlet form ? 
—you will find that judicious manuring: to 
keep the bush in heart, careful _medium 
plucking, avoidance of hacking, strict atten- 
tion to the factory by the Superintendent, 
were the methods suggested; and that your 
editorial endorsement of judgment in culti- 
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vation and plucking, and infinite pains in 
manufacture, was unmistakable. So we have 
come back tothe old remedies. Let us give 
them now, after our recent bitter experience, 
a full and fair trial. Sports and pastimes, 
like pruning, can be carried to excess, and 
may tell on the vitality of business. Let 
not too much be left to the Conductor and 
Tea-maker—whether plausible Jaffna Tamil 
or the docile Indian. If they can do all the 
work, the expense of a durai need not be 
incurred. Let the white man bear his full 
share of the burden, and all will come right. 
PROPRIETOR. 


15th April, 1901. 

DEAR Sir,—Referring to ‘O. C’s” letter 
in the Observer of 27th March, I may be 
able to satisfy him on the subject of the Kea 
parrot of New Zealand. When I first settled 
at the North end of the Wakatipu Lake, in 
Otago, great numbers of Kea-parrots were 
to be found on my sheep-run, but they 
confined themselves to the ranges just under 
the snow line, and fed on hill berries and 
the fruit of fuschia and other trees in the 
bush, but Inever heard anyone accuse them 
of being carnivorous birds. About a year 
after I left New Zealand the depredations 
of the Keas, on my old sheep-run, began to 
be talked about, and from living high up 
on the ranges they took to frequenting the 
flats bordering on the lake, and their practice 
was—and is—to alight on the back of a sheep 
and, with their strong sharp beaks, dig into 
the back, just over the kindeys, and devour 
the kidney-fat. That is all they eat, but, of 
course, that is enough to cause the death of 
the sheep so mutilated. Many theories have 
been given astotheir sudden change from 
fruit eaters to carnivore, and m own 
theory may be as probable as any other. It 
is this. The birds had increased so much in 
number that their natural food had become 
scarce, and they had to look around for 
something else on which to exist. Probably 
they had begun on the sheep skins which 
are, usually, hung over a rail near the 
shepherds’ huts, and had picked the small 
pieces of fat off these, with much satisfac- 
tion. Then an occasional dead sheep had 
given them opportunities of practising their 
strong beaks, and they thus discovered the 
situation of what, to them, appears to be a 
special delicacy—the kidney-fat. From find- 
ing out how to getat that on a dead sheep, 
they proceeded next to look for it on a living 
one, and thus, step by step, they gained 
their experience until, now, they are one of 
the plagues of New Zealand. I may mention 
that thereis nothing singular in this change 
of habit in these birds. The starling is 
called “The Farmer’s Friend” in Britain, 
because itlivesentirely on grubs, insects, &c, 
and, for that reason, it was acclimatized 
in New Zealand. But, in their new home, 
they increased at such a rate that their 
ordinary food ran short and they took to 
eating grain and, now, they are as much of 
a curse to the New Zealand farmer as 
rabbits and sparrows are.—Yours truly 


“ COSMOPOLITE.” 


HRRATA. 


Page 856—In letter on Cacao Pods and Seeds, 
signed by ‘‘C.P.”, in last para for ‘‘Seed equal 
to 2 oz. for pod or say 12, but cocoa, seed last seven 
years,” read ‘‘ Seed equal to2 oz. per pod or 12 cwt. 
Cocoa seed last seven years.” 
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THE OLDEST TEA IN CEYLON AND 
PIONEERS. 


DEAR S1R.—In your issue of the 29th ult. 
mention is made of the ‘‘Oldest Tea in 
Ceylon” planted in 1868-69. I wish to call 
the attention of yourself and readers to the 
fact that Captain George Lloyd Williams, of 
Dooroomadz2lla estate, Matale, obtained seeds 
and plants of tea from Dr. Thwaites, of 
Peradeniya Gardens, in 1865, and that the 
writer became his Superintendent in 1867 
and planted out tea plants and made good 
tea which was distributed in small quantities 
to Dr. Shipton, Messrs. R B Downall, Walker, 
Buxton Lawrie, Chippendall and others, in 
the district of Matale East. Mr. Thos. S 
Grigson, of Colombo, may also remember 
the circumstance. Captain Lloyd Williams 
also. obtained 1.000 cinchona officinalis and 
1,000 cinchona succirubra from Dr. Thwaites 
about the same time, and Henry Walker 
awoke ohe morning to find himself proprietor 
of a cinchona plantation and tea bushes 
planted by—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY COTTAM. 


P.S.—Mr. Henry Walker, now in Borneo, I 
believe, bought Dooroomadella from George 
Wall & Co. and did not know he possessed 
a cinchona plantation all ready for harvesting 
at the top of the hill. HC. 

{[Mr. Cottam’s reminiscences are interest- 
ing; we should like to know from a Matale 
East planter if the old tea (84 years) on 
Dooroomadella is still in existence? We gave 
the Loolecondera field preference as continu- 
ously worked ; but, of course, older tea should 
be found on Condegalla, Ramboda, where 
the Messrs. Worms planted a field with China 
—still existing ?—in the ‘‘forties”; and in 
the same decade Mr. Llewellyn of Calcutta 
sent plants of indigenous Assam to Pen-y-lan ; 
but we suppose they were rooted out for coffee, 
or ran to jungle. Mr. P D Millie planted 
some tea in Pundaluoya in 1861; and Mr. A 
Greig put some on Barra, Rakwana, for Mr, 
C Shand in 1864.—EHp. 7.A.| 


IN OUTPUT OF THA. 


Kandy, May 2. 

S1r,—The following cablegram was despatched 
to London a few days ago :-—‘‘ Including London 
figures total 3,500,000 lb.” 

The above was in reply to the following 
cablegram received from London in the middle 
of April :—‘‘ Indian 10,000,000 1b. secured, let us 
know the number Ceylon,’ followed by a further 
wire on 22nd April reading ‘‘Indians meet to- 
morrow, give us all the information you have.” 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

PHILIP, 


Secretary to the Planters’ Association of Ceylon. 


REDUCTION 


HAVE WE FOUND THE OLDEST 
THA TREE ? 


Pen-y-lan estate, Dolosbagie, May 5. 
Dear Srir,—Mr. Tringham, of Pen-y-lan 
estate, Dolosbagie, has preserved one fine 
specimen of Mr. Llewellyn’s tea planted in 
the ‘*forties.” This fine tea tree is probably 
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sixty years old and we measured the stem 
and found it eight inches in diameter and two 
feet in circumference; in height it is from 25 
to 27 feet and would have been much bigger 
had not half the roots been cut away in 
the forming of a side drain near the kitchen 
of Pen-y-land bungalow.— Yours truly, 
H, COTTAM. 

[We are indebted to Mr. Tringham for 30 
seeds from this old tree—we d® not know 
that there is any special virtue in seed from 
a very old tree—but they are well wortha 
trial.— Ep. 7.A.] 


wee Se: 


PLANTING NOTES. 


Four TEA COMPANIES: 
our daily and 7. A. the reports of three 
companies, and an account of the annual 
meeting of another, appear tonight. Top of 
the four is the Balmoral Company, with its 
solid 12 per cent for the year and £720 to 
carry forward; Tyspane pays 3 per cent, and 
has a balance of £176 7s. 3d. which is nearly 
£40 less than last year, but the Company 
is making good progress; Kelani Valley paid 
3 per cent interim but no final dividend and 
carries forward £456 15s, the late Mr. Donald 
Andrew’s place on the board being taken 
by Mr. G G Anderson, who retires but has 
probably been re-elected. The Panawal Com- 
pany pays 2 per cent which is creditable, 
in view of adecrease of £1400 by sales, and 
and £505 19s. 6d. is placed to reserve. We 
congratulate the management and all con- 
cerned. 


Two SIst—ER TEA COMPANIES: THE ALLI- 
ANCE AND IMPERIAL.—It is strange what a 
difference the purchase of ‘‘one more pro- 
perty”” has made to several Tea Companies 
in Ceylon in absorbing, or destroying, or 
delaying dividends. We could name several 
such that would have been all the better 
off had the Directors not been tempted to 
add to their estates and responsibilities ; but 
perhaps the most notable is the “ Imperial ” 
to which the addition of Nonpareil estate, 
in West Haputale, has proved a regular 
‘““white elephant.” We suppose if it had 
never been purchased that the Gaeisane would 
have regularly given its six to seven per cent 
equally with the Alliance and that its shares 
even in these hard times would have been 
at par in place of 50 per cent below. The 
figures given elsewhere in the Reports of 
the two Companies present a notable con- 
trast. Every estate in the roll shows a 
working profit—such fine Dimbula properties, 
as Thornfield, Uda Radella and Edinburgh, 
giving each, over £2,000,—but for Nonpareil, 
there is the lamentable record of ‘‘loss 
£697 19s Od.” Of course, we do not forget 
that it had to be turned from an old coffee 
into a cea estate, and that there are now 
316 acres in tea which ought year by year 
to do much better and 38 acres in carda- 
moms; but all the same, far better for the 
Imperial shareholders if their Directors had 
never touched Nenpareil. Let Directors of 
other Companies take warning when they 
are tempted to add still another estate to a 
prosperous concern. 


Matt NrEws.—In 
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THE CEYLON GAME PROTECTION 
SOCIETY MEETING. 


This was held in the Nuwara Eliya Board Room 
shortly after the Kennel Club meetiug. 

Those preseat were the Hon. Mr J N Camp- 
bell, Messrs. A S Colls, Frank J Hadden, H G 
Spence, C H Bagot, H H Oliverson, E J S 
Browne, H W _ Dickson, Jolin Fraser, C G 
Wood, OC C=Herbert, A Hurst, J Wickwar and 
Thos. Farr, Secretary. 

The SECRETARY opened the meeting by stating 
the difficulty, almost an impossibility, ot securing 
w conviction under the present game laws, which 
they met today to reconsider ; unless a poacher 
was calight red-handed, no results followed, how- 
ever weighty the circumstantial evidence might 
be against him. Mr C H Bagot gave several 
personal experiences and Major Gordon Reeves 
wrote to the Secretary, giving an instance in 
which a delinquent, who admitted to the Magis- 
trate having killed a Sambur and sold the 
remnants for R35, was only fined R2:50. The 
presiding Magistrate’s name and particulars were 
unanimously voted to be called for, The Chairman’s 
name was cailed for before the business of the 
meeting could be gone into, Messrs. Spence and 
Bagot were generally called for but the former 
declined and the latter refused to act.—Mr. Brown, 
proposed by Mr. Oliverson, was then unanimously 
voted to the chair when the business of the 
meeting was gone’ into:—The miuutes of last 
meeting were confirmed. 

THE IMPORTATION OF ANTELOPE. 

A long correspondence on the subject was read 
and owing to the difficulty of catching these it 
was decided to leave the matter in abeyauce. 


MR. BAGOT’S RESOLUTION 
Was to the effect that no killing of game 
should take place within limited hours 


and that even ao attempt to shoot at animals 
within. the meaning of the Ordinance should be a 
penal offeace and that the possession of iresh meat 
of game should be punisbable, the prooi of legal 
possession being on the possessor. 


RESOLUTION BY MR. FARR. 

‘* That the only way out of the difficulty would 
be for Government to proclaim all forest, and this 
was stated by an officer of the Crown to be keenly 
felt tobe a likely necessity by Government and a 
step to be approved of by their agents.” 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS, 

Originating in districts or provinces in which the 
Government Agents might be induced to take their 
share in protecting the game of the country, 
were warmly supported. 


THE QUESTION OF WATCHERS, 


This was the subject of some discussion as to 
whether they were ‘‘ fo be or not to be.” On Mr. 
Brown’s motion these were considered advisable, if 
not necessary, in the Bintenne district, towards 
the support of which the Club has been paying 
R30 a month, the KR M of the districts reporting 
very good record of services. 

Mr. © H BAGOT, addressing the meeting on 
the difficulty of procuring a conviction, though 
convincing evidence was adduced, wished to ask 
the Society to call the attention of Government 
to the following rule:—‘* That it shall not be 
lawful for any person to shoot at any game, un- 
less trespassing in or upon any cultivated land, 
atver dark and before daylight.” That the 
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Ordinance 10 of 1891, section 12, did not provid 
sufficient protection for the preservation of ganu 
insomuch as poachers could proceed into Crow: 
forests and kill game between the hours o 
night, and uot be responsible unless actually 
caught in the act. This was the speaker's 
point of contestion and all (the Press 
included) were asked to support the speaker’s 
resolution to the effect that the game laws should 
be revised as regards the rules referred to. 

Mr. THos. Farr dwelt on the difficulty aris- 
ing between the Jicensed and unlicensed sportsman. 
It was absolutely impossible to catch the former 
red-handed, the Ordinance being useless unless 
Government stretched a point in accordance with 
Mr. Bagot’s suggestion. 

Mr. C H BaAGor in further support of the preced- 
ing suggestion said that ‘‘attempts” to shoot would 
strengthen the Ordinance, his speech being to the 
effect that the poacher could not always be seen to 
hit the game and that he could disclaim all 
knowledge of its having been slain. Mr Bagot 
said that he once met a party with guns and 
dogs hunting in the forest above the Nuwara Eliya 
Brewery; but, though prosecuted before the Nuwara 
Eliya court, they were acquitted, no doubt owing 
to the weakness of the legislation. Referring to 
the fourth clause of No. 10 of 1891 on 


THE POSSESSION OF FRESH MEAT, 

Mr BaGor stated that watchers and aratchis 
should be empowered to prosecute, but that recent 
cases, to his knowledge, had been dismissed owing 
to technicalities, 

The SECRETARY, in support of Mr. Bagot’s 
statement, gave 


MAJOR GORDON REEVES’ EXPERIENCES. 

A kangani of his was prosecuted for killing an 
elk. The Ratemahatmaya, Korale, and Arachehi 
were interested and even a high Civil Servant was 
connected ay the prosecution. The defendant, re- 
plying to the Magistraie stated that the value of elk, 
which he admitted to have been killed, was R3‘50 
but, on being questioned, stated he had sold the 
remainder of the carease for R35, though he aad 
made sundry presents to gentlemen of the district. 
Nevertheless an 


INADEQUATE SENTENCE 
was pronounced, the fine inflicted being only 
R2:50. 

The meeting clamorously called for the name 
of the Magistrate and particulars, which the 
Secretary was subsequently authorised to ask 
for, and censure was proclaimed against those 
who should have known better than accept 
such presents, thus conniving at such delin- 
quencies as the Society was so strenuously 
fighting against. It showed a sorry want of 
true sport on the part ot those who accepted, 
and their names were much in demand, which, 
if they had been torthcoming, would have re. 
ceived a vote of censure. 2 


THE WANT OF ADEQUATE LEGISLATION. 

A prolonged discussion followed on this ques- 
tion which fully proved the weakness of the 
Ordinance applying to the possession of fresh 
meat. It was resolved that anyone in _posses- 


sion of fresh meat should be compelled to prove 
legal ownership. 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS, 
These were agreed upon to be productive of 
much good and, in connection with the several 
roposed Sister-Branches, Mr Shand of Cool- 
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bawn, Nawalapitiya, was thanked for his kind 
offer to do all in his power to promote the in- 
terests of the Game Protection Society. 

THE IMPORTATION OF ANTELOPE. 

Mr Farr has not given up hopes of being able to 
Introduce these Gesirabie adjuncts to our game 
category; but the diticuities were shown to be very 
great. 

LIBERAL SPIRIT OF FORHIGN SPORTSMEN. 

The big bags made by visitors which may be 
accredited to the efforts of the O GPS met with 
much protestation from alipresent. he previous 
donatious had been hardly in keeping with the 
bags made, but, in the last instanee of Mr Hors- 
burgh’s contribution on behalf of Mons. Dupre- 
mont of R20, it wasaccepted by thesSociety with very 
meagre thanks, it being considered a by no means 
adequate return for the sport enjoyed at the 
expense of the sporting members of the Colony, 
this gentleman being credited with a very large 
return: for the trifling fee paid to Government. 


In the general sense of the meeting, though 
no formal resolution was carried, it was unani- 
mously declared that Government — should 


be approached with the object of prohibiting 
promiscuous visitors indulging in the destruction 
of Ceylon game fauna without some adequate 


return. All the resolutions were heartily endorsed. 
The meeting concluded with thanks toe the 
Chairman. 


————_<»——__—_ 


TEA TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


REPORT BY BRITISH AMBASSADOR. 


A report was recently made to the British Am- 
bassador at Washington on the tea trade in the 
United States, and subsequently sent to the 
Foreign Office. From this report, which has been 
torwarded by the Colonial Office to the Secretary 
of the Ceylon Association in London, we take the 
following :— : 

“There is now a monthly importation of tea of 
between nine and teu million pounds. This is an 
increase of nearly one million pounds per month as 
compared with twelve months ago, and nearly two 
million pounds compared with two years ago. 

“ Taking the figures for the eight months ended 
February 28 last the amount imported was 
78,794,023lb. Of this about 54 per cent. came from 
China and 37 per cent from Japan. Only a little 
over'5 per cent was imported from the United 
Kingdom, British North America, and the East 
Indies combined. 

“The previous year for the same eight months 
China had about 47 per cent of the trade, Japan 
about 44 per cent., and the British possessions 
about 8 per cent. 

“Shina therefore has increased her trade con- 
siderably, while all the other countries have sent 
less. 

“The difference may be even greater than is 
shown by these figures because there is nothing to 
show from what country the tea imported from 
British North America came. Part of it may have 
come from China and Japan. 

““Though the quantity of tea drunk per 
capita in the United States is less than previously, 
it does not necessarily mean that less tea is going 
to be consumed. The population is increasing 
rapidly and large numbers of the immigrants come 
from non-tea-drinking cuuntries ; though they can- 
not be considered as tea consumers at first, there 
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is no doubt they will in time become so when they 
or theirchildren adopt the customs of the ecuntry. 
The habit of drinking tea is certainly on the in- 
crease, and there will certainiy be a very much 
larger business done in the future than there 
is at present. 

“Poe demand for Ceylon and Indian qualities is 
increas in most parts ef the country. With 
energetic pushiug aad particular attention being 
pail to the qnality and price preferred there ought 
to be no dilficulty in securing for British dealers a 
much larger share of the trade. 

«Th we glance ab the prices of tea imported from 
the several countries it will probably suggest a 
reason why the sale of that from China has in- 
creased so much. 

“ Prices per pound of tea imported during the 
eight months ended February 28th :— 


1901. 1900. 1899. 
From cents, cents. cents. 
United Kingdom ais 196 19°1 22°8 
East Indies oes 13°) 12°6 WL 
British N. America .. 752) 16°3 16°1 
China ate 10°6 12:0 12°4 
Japan 141 12°4 13°7 


“Tt will thus be seen that China has been 
selling her tea cheaper than her rivals and in- 
creasing her trade while other countries have in— 
creased their pricesand have done a smaller trade. 

‘The following information supplied by dealers 
in tea in different parts in the United States may 
be usetul. 

‘““New YorK.—The China qualities sell best in 
the East and the Japan in the West, Formosa 
included in the China teas. The demand for Ceylon 
and Indian qualities is increasing. ‘!he demand is 
chiefly forthe cheaper grades on account of the 
duty. The proportion of green tea sold as com- 
pared to black is about 1 to 5. 

“SAN Francisco.—The China qualities sell 
best, then Japan, and Ceylon third. The demand 
for Ceylon tea is increasing; the demand is chiefly 
for the better qualities, The proportion of green 
to black is 1 to 3. Demand for green is decreasing. 

“NEW ORLEANS.—China tea is the best seller, 
but demand for Ceylon isslightly increasing. The 
chief demand is for medium and tor better grades, 
the proportion of green to blackis about 1-3 green 
to 2-3 black. 

‘*~PHILADELPHIA.—China and Japan sell best. 
Never much demand for Ceylon, Demand is 
greatest for medium grades. Proportion of black 
togreend5 tol. Demand for latter is decreasing, 

*“*BALTIMORE.—China sells best. No demand 
for Ceylon. Demand chiefly for cheaper grades. 
Proportion of black to green about 5 to 1.”,-H&C 
Mail, April 26. 


PASSION-FRUIT IN New South WALES.— We 
read in the Agricultural Gazette of this 
Colony that probably no other city in the world 
consumes in a year anything like the amount 
of passion-fruit that goes annually into the fruit- 
saladsof Sydaey. All attempts to introduce this 
piquant fruit abroad have thus far ended in failure. 
The Londoners will hardly look at it. In the 
United States it is almost unknown. However 
much we may pity these excelient people,--how- 
ever much we may wish we might have the 
pleasure of introducing to them the beauties of the 
Sydney fruit-satad with its acme ot piquancy 
derived from the passion-fruit, we must admit our 
defeat up to uhe present. 
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THE FOOD WE EAT: APPLES. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘sPESTATOR.” 1] 

Sir,—A propos of apples, there are two old English 
saws which confirm Mr. Radcliffe Cooke’s praise of 
apples (Spectator, April 13th) :— 

“ An apple a day keeps the doctor away.” 
“ Hat an apple going to bed, 
You will make your doctor beg his bread.’’ 

An experience of some length enables me to support 
all he says as to the benefit of eating raw apples 
the last thing at night. A Dr. Searles some years 
ago wrote tothe Journal of Agriculture :—‘ Lhe apple 
is such a common fruit that few are familiar with its 
remarkable efficacious properties. Hiverybody ought 
to know that the very best thing they can do is to 
eat apples just before retiring for the night..... The 
apple is an excellent brain food, because it has more 
phosphoric acid in easily digested shape than any 
other vegetable known. It excites the action of the 
liver, promotes sound aud healthy sleep, and 
thoroughly disinfects the mouth. That is not all. 
The apple agglutinates the surplus acids of the stomach, 
helps the kidney secretions...... and is one of the 
best preventatives known of diseases of the throat. 
Everybody should be familiar with such knowledge. 
Next to the orange and lemon, it is the best anti- 
dote for the thirst and craving of the person addicted 
to alcohol or opium.’—I am, sir, &c., 

Colwich Vicarage, Staffs. OsmonD DoBREE. 
—Spectator, April 20. 

—_—__»—_____ 

NOTES ON THE USE OF THE SEED 
OF THE BAMBOO (DENDRO- 
CALAMUS) AS FLOUR. 

By W. A. WALLINGER, Bo. F. S. 


It would not appear to be very generally known 
that the seed of the bamboo is not only fit for 
consumption by man, butthat, in this corner of 
India, it is being collected and so consumed to 
an extent sufficient to ameliorate a very pro- 
nounced local scarcity. The Dictionary of Eco- 
nomic Products, Vol. I., contains interesting in- 
formation on the topic, and the fact that the seed 
is edible is also referred to in Agricultural 
Ledger, No. 17 of 1900. But the following remarks 
may, nevertheless, be ot some general interest. The 
fact that there has been an unprecedented defici- 
ency in the rainfall overa tract of country, which 
is almost invariably well-favoured in this respect, 
leading in its turn to a sudden seeding of the 
bamboo, is significant and of interest ; but with 
this aspect of the question I am not at present 
concerned, except in so far as to incidentally 
draw attention to the old Brahmin saying :‘‘ When 
the bamboo produces sustenance we must look to 
Heaven for food.” When the seed is ripe, a very 
slight shaking of the already dry stems _ is 
sufficient to induce it to fall plentifully. The 
ground is either cleared by firing, if the likeli- 
hood of being detected is slight; or the seed is 
collected in cloths spread on the ground to receive 
it. A very considerable number of the minute 
pericarps that drop, however, contain no grain ; 
and I have noticed men and women removing 
these in the reserves by the well-known process of 
holding baskets over their heads and then pcuring 
the grain slowly on to the ground ana allowing 
the breeze todo the resb. Some bamboo clumps 
are abandoned altogether as affording insuflicent 
seed for the labour involved. 

The collected seed on being brought home is 
pounded in order to remove the husks. The accom- 
panying specimens may be of value for educational 
purposes at the Forest School. The original seed 
is marked No.1, No, 2 is the husk removed 
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after beating ; and No. 3 the seed after 
primary process. No. 3 is slightly damped 
and roughly ground. resulting in the sample 
No. 4 and the bran No. 5. Finally the coarsely 
ground seed (No. 4) is re-ground and results in 
the cooking flour No. 6. 

This flour is either mixed with rice or ‘* jowari,” 
or eaten by itself, prepared into the ordinary 
flat cakes of the country, termed ‘‘ chapatis ” 
It is sail by the natives to be sufficiently nutri- 
tious; and the mere fact that it is so largely 
collected shows it so to be. Nevertheless it 
would be of interest to ascertain what percentage 
of proteids the flour contains, and where it 
would stand in the scale as a nourishing form 
of diet. 

It has been found that two women can vollect 
about 8 lb. of the seed in the day, which, after 
the removal of the husk and bran, is reduced to 
6 lb. This quantity will make 30 cakes 7” in 
diameter, or sufficient, it is said, to feed an able 
bodied man for six days. It is interesting to 
note that the flour is being bartered in local 
markets by the poor for “ chillies” and other 
condiments ; but there is, sofar, no recognized 
market rate. My horse, bullocks, goats and sheep 
refuse to touch the bran referred to, even when 
mixed with their ordinary grain. The seed is 
eaten raw under protest but when cooked, is more 
appreciated.—Indian Forester for May. 


——___q_______ 


THE ROSE GARDEN. 


ROSES IN CEYLON. 
AT AN ELEVATION OF 5,400 FEET ABOVE 
: SEA LEVEL. 

Roses at a high elevation in Ceylon do very well 
indeed, with but a few exceptions, such as the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Jennie Dickson, A K Williams, 
Reynolds Hole, and a few others. The Hybrid 
Perpetuals have to be allowed to grow very much 
as they like, that is tosay, no pruning is neces- 
sary, only the removal of dead wood, and to let 
the plant grow on. The plants look straggly by 
this treatment, but itis the only way to ensure 
success. Plants that are cut down year atter year 
do not flower properly, and only have a very short 
life. Among the best are Clio, Robert Duncan, 
Thomas Wood, Alfonse Suppert, Baron de 
Bonstettin, Beauty of Waltham, Boule de Neige, 


this 


- and Countess of Oxford. The Victor Verdier tribe 


all do splendidly and are always in flower. 
Heinrich Schultheis and its sports are excellent, 
and Hybrid Teas are without doubt the class 
above all for this country. As a rule they do 
better than the Hybrid Perpetuals or Teas, with a 
few notable exceptions, such as Maman Cochet 
both pink and white. There is no better Rose 
grown than this; it simply grows like a weed, 
and makes very large trees in a year or so from 
cuttings, and the blooms are enormous and ex- 
uisitely formed. To begin to enumerate the 
Bepad Teas that do well would be to mention 
nearly all that can be found in amodern English 
catalogue. Captain Christy and its sports are in 
the first rank with the La France tribe, Augustine 
Guinoisseau and Duchess of Albany being the best 
of this family. Bessie Brown, Mrs. Grant Bald- 
win, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Mme. Joseph 
Comber, Mrs Whitney, Souvenir du President 
Carnot, Shandon, &c,, are by far the best Hybrid 
Teas. 

Teas as a class do very well, in the first rank 
being Maman Cochet, Anna Olivier, ‘Niphetea 
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(climber), Cleopatra, Perle des Jardins (climber), 
Duchesse Marie de Rotibor, Emile Gonin, 
Francisca Kruger, General Bitton, Hon. Edith 
Gifford, Jean Ducher, Mesdames Baldwin, Berard, 
and De Watteville, Marie van Houtte, Mrs. E 
Mawley, Rubens, Safrano, Sappho, and the 
Souvenir d’un Ami tribe, Zephyr. A lot of the 
Teas are bad growers, and never make good trees. 
Noisettes as aclass do well. Niel, both yellow and 
white, Cloth of Gold, L’Idéal, Reve dOr, W A 
Richardson, and Lamarque are the best. Both 
Banksians do well, aud soon make extra large 
trees. 


The Bourbon class does not do well, only. the 
Hybrid Bourbon are of any use, such as Mrs Paul, 
Philemon, Cochet, Purity, and both the climbing 
and bush Malmaison. The ordinary Bourbons do 
not flower well. Rosa polyantha, such as Aglaia 
and Crimson Rambler, grow fast and soon make 
very large plants. 

Chinas do well, but this class as a rule are 
not very useful, the flowers being very poor 
and not lasting. The best Chinas are Cora, 
Duke of York, Duchess, Flora, Mrs Bosanquet, 
and Red Pet. 


The Japanese Rugo&sa Roses do very well, but 
have a very straggly growth, and can only be 
grown as a hedge or back ground. 


The Penzance Briars are worthless, and only 
flower once in a way, though they make good 
growth. I have all the varieties, but use themas 
the stock for budding on. Moss Roses are also 
useless. The only two that flower at all are White 
Bath and Perpetual Moss, both of very straggly 
growth aud of little or no use. 

Roses from seed are very easily raised, and with 
care good varieties are obtained. The seed ripens 
all the year round, and is produced freely, if the 
flower has been fertilised. The writerhas raised 
some fine new sorts from M Neil, Niphetos; 
Robert Duncan, Thomas Wood, General Jacque- 
minot, &., and they may be heard of in the Rose 
world. A CEYLON ROSARIAN. 
-——Garden, April 13. 


TEA INSPECTION. 
A Visiting Agent writes :— 


‘*« How could an Inspector possibly examine all 
the tea exported? I fancy that is the difficnlty. 
So long as you have buyers, there will be sellers.” 

To which we reply:—‘‘Don’t you _ see 
that inspection would be confined to pack- 
ages bearing unknown marks? No need to 
touch Directory estates or well-known marks, 
as the only time tea has been stopped in 
London is when it was shipped under un- 
known marks. Think of the grand advertise- 
ment it would be to beable to telegraph to the 
London ZYimes:—‘ Inspector of Tea Exports 

appointed ; standard fixed, below which no tea 
can leave Ceylon.’ It would do more good 
than fifty answers to Skrine. The Inspector 
might not reject more than 2 or 3 boxes a year 
because ‘black sheep’ and natives would stop 
shipping rubbish ; yet his appointment would 
be repaid tothe honest planter many times 
ever. At present ‘the million’ at home 
are being impressed with the idea that ‘‘ any 
kind of rubbish can be shipped from Ceylon.” 
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COCONUT PLANTING IN THE NORTH. 


Daring a considerable period, the Pachchillapally 

distiict in the Peninsula was the district for co- 
conut planting. In this District there are more 
coconut estates than in other parts of the North. 
The best estates, Karampaham, Kotte, Dromore 
Ivanhoe and Tanmakeny ave situated in this Dis- 
trict. A few years back, a new field for coconut 
planting was found at Yaddukadu and some enter- 
prising men have opened up lands there and have 
planted them with coconuts. Prominent among 
those who are planting at Waddukaddu are Dr. 
Kandyah, Mr Proctor Casipillai and Mr. Advocate 
Vanniasinghem. Large tracts have been brought 
under cultivation and the prospect is reported to 
be very bright. 

The water and soil in Vaddukaddu are alleged to 
be superior and it is generally believed that, in due 
time, the district is likely to be a flourishing co- 
conut district, a great rival to the Pachchillapally 
District. Mr. Proctor Casipillai, who is perhaps 
the largest and most enterprising speculator, bag 
opened up nearly 300 acres and has applied for 
more lands. If Vaddukaddu fulfils the expectations 
formed in respect of it, Mr. Casipillai would be the 
largest Tamil coconut planter in the North. 

The Roman Catholic Mission at Jaffna posgesses 
some valuable estates in the Peninsule, The Meli- 
zan Estate, Just coming into bearing, is admitted 
to be a splendid property. But His Lordship Dr 
Joulain, the present Catholic Bishop, whose know- 
ledge of the people and the country is perhaps 
unequalled, has discovered a district suited for 
coconut planting and which is likely to take the 
shine out of Pachchillapally and Vaddukaddu. A 
few years back, His Lordship, favourably impressed 
with the soil and condition of the land at Mallai- 
tivoe, applied for a block of 500 acres and planted 
a portion of it with coconuts, The reports we have 
received of this new plantation are highly satis- 
factory. The trees are not only in good condition 
but compared with those in the old districts they 
are “giants” and are coming into bearing ears 
than in other parts. In view of the excellent 
water and the peculiar soil, the land is much 
eaperors ond as a coconut District, it will, in a 
short time, become very importan : 
Jaffna “ Patriot,” May To. F eras tate 


—_————_—___@— 
PLANTING IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA : 


GREAT PROGRESS: 25,000 ACRES 
UNDER COFFEE. nee 


In his report for the year 1900 the Briti i 
Consul at Dar-es-Salaam says, Soc ar 
acres have been planted with Mauritius agave 
hemp (Fourcroya gigantea), and a field railwa 
has been constructed. At the present time sone 
20,000 leaves, producing about 750 Ib of dry fibr 
are cut and cleaned daily. The fibie ees 
through the process knownas breakingand Boucohiny 
the woody stem or boon being cracked and Beales 
up by means of a simple rolling machine, After 
the bruised leaves have been left in soapy water 
for one night, they are well rinsed in fresh water 
and then placed in thesun. When dry as much as 
possible of the broken wood is shaken out afte 
which the fibre is beaten by rotating wocden 
paddles, by which means the remainder is removed 
ot se ihen pressed and formed into bales weighing 

VANILLA,—There are three vanilla plantat; 
near Bagamoyo. Two, Kitopeni and See 
belong to a private company, the third to the 
Roman Catholic Mission. In the two former abe 
30,000 vines, each of which bears on an average 20 
pods annually. During the drought of 1898 half 
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the vines died.} 'To prevent a recurrence of such a 
catastrophe the plantations are now irrigated, the 
water being fetched a distance of about two miles 
in pipes. The flowers are fertilised artificially, 
and the vines are not allowed to grow more than 
six or seven feet in height. The pods are cured by 
the wet treatment and are dried in an oven, a 
temperature of 120 Fahr, being maintained. Some 
are also sun-dried, being wrapped up in woollen 
cloth. The trees planted for shading purposes are 
Pithecolobiwm saman and Albizzia lebbek, and 
as a prop Jatropha curcas. Labour is cheap, 3d 
aday being the price usually paid. 


i P ious have been 
Three or four small vanilla plantations 1 
started. Thelargest, on the banks of the Mkulu- 
muzi River, was flooded a few months ago, and 
most of the vines were lost. 


The vines belonging to the Mission are said 
to be less productive. The prices obtained for 
1 1b of vanilla (froin 30 to 50 pods) ranges from 
1 to 3l. 

BREAD-FRUIT.—A trial has been made by the 
Mission with the bread-fruit tree which has an- 
swered admirably. 

CorFEn, Evc.—32 estates have been opened by 
various German planting companies and private 
persons in the Hinterland of Tanga and Pangani, 
and in the highlands of Usambara. About 25,000 
acres are under cultivation, 7,500 acres having 
been planted with coffee, a like number with 
coconut palms, and 3,260 acres with hemp. 
Experiments are also being made with 
ramie, vanilla, cardamoms, Ceara rubber, srApe 
vines, sideroxylon trees, cinnamon, cocoa anc 
tea. Cotton and tobacco have, so far, proved a 
failure. There are over 5,000.000 coffee shrubs of 
the Mocha variety (Coffea Arabica), one quarter of 
which are now in bearing. The plantations are 
situated at au elevation of from 3,500 to 6,000 feet 
above sea-level. The soil of Usambara appears to 
be particularly suited to the cultivation of coffee, 
and the plants coine into bearing af two years of 
ave.  Albizzia Lebbek and A. Moluccana are 
generally used as shade. trees, but neither 1s con- 
sidered very satisfactory. Insome of the estates 
the shrubs are not shaded at all. Up to the pre= 
sent no signs of sunstroke or canker have been 


observed. ; 

Hemileia vastatriz broke out in some of the 
yardens in 1895, and has since madeits appearance 
on one or two occasions, The planters do not, 
however, consider if a very ser1ous matter, and, 
after the leaves have been plucked and destroyed, 
the diseased plants recover. Considerable dam- 
age is, at times, done by beetles and field pure. 
Very little manure has as yet been used ; but the 
German East Africa Company is following the ex- 
ample of the Guatemala coffee planters, and a 
mixture of bone meal, sawdust, rotten coffee husks, 
and lime has been found a good substitute for 
animal manure which is wanting. 

On several of the estates the berries are pulped 
by machinery (Walkers or Gordon’s). Berment: 
ing vats and drving-houses have also been built. 
Bach trze is said to bear on an average 3ib of 
parchment coffee perannan, | Phe price obfained 
for the first and second qtalities, which are sent 
to Hamburg, averages 703 per cw, inferior 
coffee ia sold locally or in Zanzibar, and fetches 
about 28 rupees (37s 4d) per ewt. In the following 
table is shown the total amount of coffee ex- 
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ported from German East Africa since the plants 
caine into bearing :— 


Date. Quantity 
Cwt. 
Jan 1 to Dec 31 1895 ate 700 
Do do 1896 3r 500 
Do do 1597 nae 1,470 
Ds do 1898 oe 2,670 
Do do 1899 3 1,020 
Do September 1900 = 1 220 


Itis believed that next year’s erop will be heavy. 
About 500,000 Libertan coffee shrubs have been 
planted.. “The price obtained at Hamburg is, 
however,. not sufiicient to pay for the cost of 
transport, and the gardens arefor the most part 
being allowed to go to weed. 


CARDAMOMS.—The cultivation of cardamioms 
has been taken up by two or three Companies, 
A sampie was sent to Germany at the commence- 
ment of the year, but the price obtained (56s per 
cwt) was disappointing. 

GRAPE VINES—10,000 grape vines were planted 
last year at an altitude of 4,500 feet. They are 
growing well, but a rust has been noticed on the 
leaves. 

SiDEROXYLON—These handsome and useful trees 
(tae “djohor” of Java) are béing planted extensively 
to mark the garden boundaries. 

CINNAMON.—Cinnamon is to be found in many 
of the estates. A sample which was sold in 
Zanzibar a few months ago fetched 70 rupees (47 13s 
4d) per ewt. 

Cocoa.—No soil has yet been discovered suit- 
able for the cultivation of cocoa, but there 
exist a few trees in several of the coffee 
plantations. 

Tua.—Tea grows well ; up to the present, how- 
ever, it has only been planted in small quantities, 

LasourR.—A very important factorin tlie cul- 
tivation of coffee, etc. is, from‘the planter’s point 
of view, the labonr question. The natiyes of the 
Tanga and Usambara districts are of little use as 
workmen, and labourers are usually recruited in 
the towns of Pangani and Bagamoyo and, in a 
less degree, on the banks ef the Rutiji River. 
Wanyamwezi and Wasukuma are preferred. It is 
customary for the men, who receive from 9 to 14 
rupees (12s to 18s 8d) per month without food, to 
bind themselves for six months. There are prob- 
ably between 3,000 and 4,000 native workmen on 
the various estates. Asiatics are no longer em- 
ployed. 

A private company has opened a small planta- 
tion at Lindi, and a little Liberian coffee is grown 
near Mikindani.—Planting Opinion. 


On A New AROMATIC ALDEHYDE OCCURRING 
IN HUCALYPTUS OILS—By Henry G Smith, F.c.s., 
Assistant Curator, Technological Museum, Sydney. 
—We have to acknowledge receipt of a copy ef 
this paper. 


THE JUICE OF THE GREEN PINEAPPLE is acered- 
ited in Javaand throughout the Far East gener- 
ally, says an ‘exchange, with beiag a blood poison 
of the most deadiy nature. It is said to be the 
substance with which Malays poison their creeses 
and daggers and to he also the finger-nail 
poison formerly in use among aboriginal Japan- 
ese women, alinost universally. These women 
cultivated’ a nail on each hand to a long, sharp 
point, and the least scratch from one of these was 
certain death.—Medical Times. 


a 
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Seeds & Plants of Commercial Products. 


Hevea Brasiliensis.—Orders being booked for the coming crop, August-September delivery; 
1901 : booking necessary before the end of April ; quantities of 100,000 and over at special low rates. 
Plants available all the year round. 100,000 and over at special low rates. A leading Rubber planter in 
Sumatra, who purchased 50,000 seeds in 1899, and 100,000 in 1900, writes us, under date 15th November, 
1900 :—‘* I received your letter of 20th October, from which I learn that you added another case of 5,000 
seeds to replace the loss, &c. Iam satisfied hereby, and even afterthis adding I am satisfied by the whole 
delivery of this year.” 

Castilloa Elastica.—True superior variety cultivated in Mexico, seeds from specially reserved 
old untapped trees. Orders booked for August-September delivery, 1901, booking necessary before the 
end of March ; large quantities on special terms ; Plants in Wardian cases. 

Manihot Giaziovii.—Seeds and Plants available all the year round, 100,000 and over at 
special low rates.- A Mexican planter, in sending an order for this seed, wrote on the 22nd August, 1900 :— 
‘Tf they arrive fresh and germinate easily I may send you larger orders, as they are for high ground 
where the Castilloa does not thrive.” 

Kickxia Elastica.—(Funtumia Elastwa).—Seeds and Plants, orders booked. (Lagos rubber.) 

Ficus Elastica.—Seeds available in May-June; booking necessary before the end of March ; 
also plants. 


Urceola Esculenta and U. Elastica.—Same as above. (Burma rubber.) 

Parameria Glandulifera.—Orders booked for seeds for January-Februaty delivery ; also plants; 
immediate booking necessary. (A good rubber creeper of Malacca,) 

Landolphia Kirkii.—Seeds in July-August, early booking necessary. Plants can be supplied 
all the year round. (A highly-recommended species. ) 

Chonemorpha Macrophylla.—Seeds and Plants; orders booked. (A very valuable rubber- 
yielding creeper.) 

Memus ops Globosa and Payena Leerii.—Seeds and plants in July-August, booking 
necessary before April. 

Achras Sapota, Willughbeia Firma, W. Edulis and other Rubber and Gutta Percha 
yielding Trees and Creepers, Seeds and Plants. 

Cinnamomum Zeylanicum (Cinnamon supericr variety). New crop of seed in April to June, 
booking necessary before the end of February ; also plants. 

Coffea Arabica, Liberian Hybrid and Maragogipe Hybrid.—New crop March-April ; 
immediate booking necessary. 

Cinchona Ledgeriana.—Seeds now ready, also other varieties. 

Seeds and Plants of Nutmeg, Clove, Sandalwood (white and red), Pepper, Cardamom, 
Vanilla, Cacao, Tea, Coca, Fibre, Medicinal and Fruit Trees, Shade and Timber Trees, Eucalyptus 
various varieties, also Palms, Bulbs, Orchids, &e. 

Our enlarged Descriptive Price List of Tropical Seeds and Plants of Commercial Products of 
Foreign countries for 1901-1902, now being prepared, and will be ready in a few months. 

“SoutH AFRICA.”—The great authority on South African affairs of 25th March, 1899, says :— 
“ An interesting Catalogue reaches us from the East. It is issued by WILLIAM Broruers, Tropical 
Seed Merchants, of Heuaratgoda, Ceylon, amd schedules all the useful and beautiful plants which wiil 
thrive in tropical and semi-tropical regions. We fancy Messrs. Williams should do good business, for now 
that the great Powers have grabbed all the waste places of the earth, they must turn to and prove that 
they were worth the grabbling. We recommend the great Powers and Concessionaries under them to go 
to William Brothers,” : 

Price List of Seeds and Plants for CEYLON use, post free, on application. 

Our new Descriptive Price Lists of Seeds of Shade Trees for Coffee, Cacao, Tea, Cardamoms &c., 
Timber Trees, Trees for Avenues, Hedges, Wind and Shelter Belts, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and 
Climbing Plants ; and Seeds and Plants of Palms, Calamus, Pandanus, Cycads, Tree and other Ferns, 
Crotons, Orchids, Bulbs, Draczenas, now being prepared, and will be ready shortly. 


Special Arrangements made with foreign Governments, Botanical and Agricultural Depart- 
ments, Planters and others for supplying seeds and plants of Commercial Products in large quantities. 


Agents in London :—Messrs. P. W. WOOLLEY & Co., 90, Lower Thames Street. 
Agent in Colombo, Ceylon :—K. B. CREASY, Esq. | 
Telegraphic Address : J. P. WILLIAM & BROTHERS, 
WILLIAM, VEYANGODA, CEYLON. Tropical Seed Merchants, 
raebet A.J. and A,B.C. Codes used. HENARATGODA, CEYLON. 
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EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURAL 
FARM AND SCHOOL, 

We are much interested in learning that 
the historic estate first opened in coffee by 
Governor Sir Edward Barnes, and for many 
years leased and worked by Mr. EH. Jeffries 
in cocoa, coconuts, pepper, and arecanuts, has 
been sold by the proprietrix, Mrs. Horsford, 
subject to the lease, to the Ceylon Govern- 
ment and for the avowed purpose of making 
it the site of a model or experimental Agri- 
cultural Farm or Plantation—or both com- 
bined—with School, &c. Our information 
goes to show that Gangarawa estate, situated 
near_ the Botanic! Gardens, has been  pur- 
chased by Government for £8,000, and when 
taken over will be in charge of the Director 
of the Gardens. It is purchased subject to 
Mr. Jeffries’ present lease which terminates 
about two years from now. ‘This will give 
great scope for experimental work in con- 
‘nection with our Scientific Staff; for, in the 
Gardens, there is at present no room for 
such, We also believethe Agricultural School 
will be once more started at Gangaruwa— 
that is, in 1903 or so. We cannot too highly 
commend this latest step of Sir West Ridge- 
way in the Agricultural and_ Planting in- 
terests of the Colony. Mr. Willis, when he 
takes possession, should change the name 
and call his model plantation and farm after 
the Governor who has done so much for his 
Department and for Agricultural interests in 
the widest sense. 

——_—_—_@—_—_- 


COFFEE PLANTING IN SUMATRA. 


We are always pleased to hear from our old 
friend “‘W.T. McK.” who, after leaving troops 
of friends behind in Ceylon, has been so many years 
now in Sumatra without making a fortune. He 
sends us as usual a graphic letter with some useful 
statistics, showing that his district of “ Serdang ” 
has about 10,000 acres uder Liberian coffee. The 
photograph he sends shows magnificent giant 
coffee trees (backed by Albizzias) laden with 
crop; for, of course, the soil is superior to any- 
thing we have in Ceylon. But then the market 
price of ‘‘coffee” has, for a long time, been even 
more disappointing than that of tea! 


(By an ex-Ceylon Planter.*) 
NOTES FROM SERDANG, EAST COAST OF 
SUMATRA. 

Some time ago I promised you Liberian coffee 
figures from here: and now, by the kindness of 
the Chairman of the Serdang Koflie Planters’ 
Vereeniging, [ am enabled to send you a copy 
of the official figures of the District. By this 
post I also have the pleasure of sending you a 

hoto, showing coolies picking coffee on Greahan 

state from trees not yet four years old. The 
gentleman in the hat is the Javanese Head 
Mandor, a much bigger swell than the head 
kankani in Ceylon. The lady with the cane is 
the picking mandor, and the other figures on the 
ground and up the ladders are members of her 
picking gang (plump-looking females, not unlike 
Sinhalese women in size and dress.—ED. T.A,] 
The box she is examining is a framed kerosine 
oil tin, which, oddly enough, is our standard 
marina ieee ia meen 


* Omitted by printer’s carelessness from page 952 
7A, of February, 1901,—Ep. 7.4. 
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measure. Our coffee pioneer here, (a_ genial 
Italian, rest his soul! his house is like Sheriffs 
in the old days at Helbodde), discovered that 
60 kerosine tins of cherry gave one picul of clean 
coffee, and that standard has been universally 
adopted in Serdang. 

To practical planters the figures will speak for 
themselves. When I came here early in 1895 
there were three small estates, aggregating about 
200,000 plants. The bulk of the district has been 
planted from ’97 onwards. Planting distance 
varies; but an average may be calculated on of 
400 plants to the acre, so that the 4,000,000 
plants shown in the table represent roughly 
10,000 acres. Three small estates give no return. 

Transport is our great difficulty. The far end 
of the District is 40 kilometres, ced on 25 miles, 
from the railway, over mud roads, which, through 
they harden well enough in the dry season, pull 
the legs off cattle in wet weather, From where 
I write it is three hours’ driving to Loba Pakam 
in fine weather: and seven hours if the roads 
are heavy!! Four years ago we were assured 
we should have a railway within six months. 
But at the present rate of progress, the trees, 
from which the sleepers are to be cut, have not 
yet started to grow. 

Apropos of the coffee figures, it is perhaps worth 
while repeating the following paragraph from my 
last notes :—‘‘ The old trees of Tanah Abang were 
planted in 1880 and are 20 years old. They 
were abandoned for seven years when Giovanni 
took them up, and all that is now left of them 
are bearing about four to five katties a year 
each. Enormous.” One kattiesl§ lb. Avoird. 


The following parais from p. 346 of the Graphic, 
September 8, 1900:—‘‘The Germans have been 
quick to recognise the possibilities of this region 
(Uganda), and their enterprise in East Africa 
is remarkable. Five years ago the home Govern- 
ment appropriated 800,000 marks for the establish- 
ing of a coffee plantation not far from Tanga. 
The first year, I was told, the yield paid expenses ; 
the third year it equalled half the capital; fourth 
year, the entire capital; and in the last twelve 
months the plantation has made a profic of 
400,000 marks.” The italics are mine. The 
Graphic correspondent is careful to cover him- 
self with ‘‘I was told.” As to the letter, the 
wonder is that the young men did not arise, 
wind him up, carry him out, and bury him. 
Each of the years is accurately accounted for, so 
this wonderful plantation must have paid ex- 
penses while the plants were still in the nursery ! 
A planter in this district (Serdang), who went to 
German East Africa two or three years ago, 
returned here. I hardly think he would have 
done so if he had realised the prospects as 
described in the Graphic. 

A friend recently pointed out to me wkat he 
called a ‘‘strange omission” in Ballardie’s and 
Owen’s, “Buildings.” ‘*There are no stables” 
said he, and I had to draw him a plac for 
stabling six horses, two carriages, harness-room, 
and quarters for three syces. Horses and ponies 
are a necessity in this country: and I think 
many estates in Ceylon might be better worked 
if the assistants had ponies to help them from 
point to point, or to bring them home from work 
at mid-day after a stiff four or five hours on foot. 

Here’s to a good New Year to Ceylon. May 
prices rise, and all proprietors renounce the 
sweating system ! W. T. McK. 
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LIBERIAN COFFEE ESTATES, UPPER 
SERDANG, EAST COAST OF SUMATRA. 


S a Of 
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Par 2S a S “tel 
mai ea Bilt woke me oe 
Name of Filles =a 2 aS gr A 
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Balvewa 58 12 50 ©=©500 165 50 — 


Bangoen Poerba Included in Damar 
Gloegoer 200 20 


Greahan Seale DON MLL COOn 14, UO0N S00 eit 
Bandar Maria .. 576 700 2,500 265 — — 
Damar Gloegoer ..- 1,950 2,000 5,000 200 — — 
Bah Blua Bad 40 200 600 200 — — 
Sialang od 6 65 400 120 40 20 
Batve Gingging .. 420 500 2,000 200 10 — 
Begarpang -- 580 600 3,000 330 120 — 
Namoe Rambei 400 600 1,500 320 80 — 
Soengey Karang... 500 600 2,000 180 — — 
Kotangan do 30 300 1,000 220 30 — 
Soengey Karei 200 200 1,000 150 25 25* 
Tanah Abang . 296 360 800 90 — — 
Soengey Poatih ... 280 480 1,300 156 10 — 
Soengey Gslang ... 200 100 400 6 — — 
Sey. Galang Barat 10 50 2900 40 — — 
Serbadjadi aes 20 150 1000 — — — 
Bandar Kwala 1,300 1,400 3,300 270 — — 
Gallia 254 850 1,000 3800 50 — 
Damar Gloegoer Kiri — _— — 60 30 — 
Sekalveni Bop 25 120 500 — — — 
Rambey Hstate ... = — 200 200 30 — 
Daisydale 60 54 loo }=6800 2 — — — 
Total... 8,895 10,575 32,700 4,021 495 45 
Sl feucaats ag oi ele et rs 
gif) VS. V/gieog 4/318 
Say at Pio mol Bo 
ce ties) dae 

Clean Coffee. 


* Not certain. 
Se 


UDAGAMA TEA AND TIMBER COM- 
PANY LIMITED. 
REPORT OF DIRECTORS. 


) 
The Directors have now to submit their report 


for the 12 months, ending 3lst December, 1900. 

TEA.—The estimate for the year was 170,000 1b., 
but of this only 137,1761b. were obtained. The 
Superintendent attributes the deficiency to abnor- 
mally wet and windy weather, chiefly during the 
latter part of the year, : 

A very wet season was experienced, Frequent 
floods caused considerable damage to roads and 
bridges, materially increasing the cost of transport. 

Owing to these exceptional causes the Tea cost 
30°65 cents per lb., and in consequence of the un- 
usual condition of the markets realized only 25:69 
cents the result being a loss of 4°69 cents per lb. 
or after deducting one or two small assets a net 
loss of R6,567°32. : 

The estimate for this year provides for a crop 
of 160,000 lb. with fine plucking. As the new 
clearings are now coming into bearing, this should 
be obtained. 
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The cost of this Tea should be about 23 cents 
per lb. and, as the pluckiny will be fine, with careful 
manufacture it should sell well. 

THE SAW MILLS—at Gintotahave worked suc- 
cessfully and showed a profit of R15,461°71. The 
Directors anticipate an annual profit from this 
source in future. 

The Directors have thought it advisable to write 
off a sum of R32,858°33 for depreciation of machin- 
ery, roads, tools, &e. 

A sum of R12,563°00 is due to the preference 
Shareholders when a sufficient profit has been 
made to meet it. 

Itis the duty of the Shareholders to appoint an 
Auditor for 1901, and a Director in place of Mr 
H Creasy who retires by. rotation, but is eligible 
for re-election. 

Owing to the loss in working of the Company’s 
Tea Estates and the heavy interest payable to the 
Debenture holders, the Directors regret to inform 
the Shareholders that the year’s working shows a 
loss of R6,928:75. Unless money can be borrowed 
at a lower rate of interest, they feel bound to 
advise that the Company be wound up. One half 
the loan, secured by debentures, falls due for pay- 
ment inJune next, viz, 75,000, and, unless pro- 
vision can be made for the paymsnt or renewal 
of this loan, it will be impossible to carry on the 
Company, and the debenture holders will be forced 
to fore-close and take over the property. 


PROPERTY OF THE COMPANY. 
At UpuGama. Approximate Acreage. 


Tea. Maminadola 330 acres. 
he Saumarez and Ginidomine 300)", ,3 
y Homadola 140. ,, 
Jungle 7,000 ,, 


Av Gintorta, 
. Saw Mills fully equipped with Tea-box machinery. 


SCOTTISH CEYLON TEA COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

To be presented to the Shareholders at their 
Twelfth Annual Ordinary Meeting, to be held 
at the office of the Company, on Thursday, 9th 
May, 1901, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Directors have pleasure in submitting to the 
Shareholders the Accounts and Balance Sheet for the 
twelve months ending 3lst December, 1900, with 
Auditor’s Certificate attached. 

HSG Gl Per sis) id 


The net profits forthe year £ 
amount to £5,318 14s 1d, 
which, with £462 16s brought 
forward from previous Ac- 
counts, gives a total to be 
dealt with of oe 

An Interim Dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares of 5 per 
cent (free of Income Tax), 
paid in September, 1909, 
amounts to ... 2,050 0 0 

Dividends on the 7 per cent 
Preference Shares have also 
been paid, absorbing 

It is now proposed to pay a 
Final Dividend on the Or- 
dinary Shares of 5 per cent 
(free of Income Tax) making 
10 per cent forthe year ... 2,050 0 

To write off the Capital Ex- 
penditure incurred during 
1900 


5,781 10 1 


630 0 0 


637 16 8 5,367 16 8 
Leaving a balance to carry 


forward to next Account of £413 13 5 
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The total crops secured from the Company’s estates 
during the twelve months amounted to 899,806 lb 
tea and 48,809 lb cinchona bark, the outturn of tea 
being 83,806 1b over estimate, and 80.102 lb in excess 
of the previous year. 


In addition to the above, 80,283 lb of tea were 
manufactured for others, giving a total output from 
the Company’s factories for the year of 980,089 lb. 


The yield from the tea-bearing area was 523 lb per 
acre, against 480 lb in 1899. The rate of exchange 
was 1s 4 27-64d., against 1s 4gd., and the price realised 
in the London and Colombo markets respectively 
averaged 694d. and 30% cents, against 7-71d and 35 
cents for the preceding season. The Company’s acre- 
age remains unaltered at 1,963 acres, of which 1,720 
acres are under tea cultivation. 


The past year has been a most unfavourable one 
for tea producers generally, but it is hoped that the 
measures that are now being adopted to restrict 
output, both in Ceylon and India, will have the desired 
effect of placing the industry on a more satisfac- 
tory basis. 

The Ceylon Manager, Mr Kerr, resumed charge of 
the Company’s affairs in Ceylon on Ist January last, 
and reports that the estates are all in excellent order. 
During his furlough Mr. G M Ballardie again kindly 
undertook the temporary management in Ceylon, and 
the Board appreciate the able manner in which 
the Company’s interests have been looked after by 
that gentleman. The Directors also take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing their satisfaction with the work- 
ing of the Company’s staff, both in Ceylon and London, 

The Directors have to record with much regret 
the death of their esteemed colleague, Mr. Donald 
Andrew. It is not at present proposed to fill the 
vacancy thus created. 

In accordance with the Articles of Association, Mr 
H L Forbes retires from the Board at this time, 
and, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

Mr J B Laurie, C.A., also offers himself for re- 
election as Auditor. H. L. Forszs, Okairman, 

London, 27th April, 1901. 


THE CEYLON REDUCTION IN OUTPUT.— 
We have never been great believers in the 
effect, of an agreement to ‘‘rest” so much of 
our tea, on the London market. Even if 
Mr. Philip had been able to telegraph 8 or 10 
agreed in place of 33 million lb., we do not 
think the dealers and others would pay so 
much attention as they must do to the actual 
figures of shipment; and the fact, that we have 


already sent 24 millions lb. less to London 


this year than last, should speak volumes as - 


to the greater reduction still to come, owing 
to fine plucking. It is reassuring to learn, by 
our Special Telegrams from Calcutta, that 
the Indian Tea crop must inevitably be short. 


SPoRT IN CEYLON.—Our columns today 
afford an unusual supply of interesting 
reading on Sport in our ienlanias, including 
a long and well-illustrated paper on ‘ Elk- 
hunting’ by Mr. Thomas Farr, which we 
take into our Directory and Tropical Agricul- 
turist from the ‘‘Wide World Magazine” re- 
ceived yesterday ; and a special contribu- 
tion by Mr. H. Brown (now of Nyassaland) 
on his experiences after Hlephant in the 
Balangoda district.—To supplement these we 
yeceive, very opportunely, our representa- 
tive’s description of a visit paid this week 
to the Horton Plains—so that no one can 
say our hill-country is not fully dealt with in 
our present issue. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SIROCCO 
ENGINEERING WORKS. 


The extension of the business of Davidson and 
Co., Limited, of the Sirocco Engineering Works, 
Belfast, to the engineering centre of Westminster, 
where a branch office has been opened at 13, 
Victoria Street, led to a call a few days since 
from Mr. F G Maguire, who is the personal 
director of the London branch. Mr. Maguire’s 
long connection with the firm in India and Ceylon, 
where he has made many friends, gave rise to 
a brief but interesting conversation on the subject 
of the tea industry, and the progress of the tea 
machinery business founded by Mr. S C Davidson, 
branches of which, by the way, have been opened 
in Manchester and Glasgow; and show-rooms are 
being fitted up in Germany, Austria, and Russia, 
by specially appointed agents. ‘‘It was a case 
of small beginnings,” said Mr. Maguire. ‘Mr, 
Davidson, himself a practical tea planter, believed 
he knew what planters wanted; and he set to 
‘work to supply them; the growth of the business 
has been remarkable. Beginning with an insigni- 
ficant building, the ‘Sirocco’ works have developed 
extensive proportions, while ‘Sirocco’ machinery 
is known whereever British-grown tea flourishes, 
and also in China and Java.” 

Replying to further questions, he said :— 

‘©The boom in the Jamaica fruit trade has led 
to their use for refrigerating purposes on Board the 
British line of steamers engaged in the Jamacia 
trade. The buildings in which the fruit is stored on 
arrival at Bristol are also unger the controlling 
action of the ‘Sirocco’ fans, and if you kee 
your eye on the events I do not doubt but that 
you will see the application of the ‘Sirocco’ fan 
to many other purposes, such as organ-blowing, 
elevating grain, tobacco, &c. But with all 
these developments in directions outside tea we 
continually keep the neéds of tea-planters in view.” 
—Home and Colonial Mail, April 19. 

ea 


MR. KELWAY BAMBER’S GREEN TEA 


PROCESS. 


Mr, Kelway Bamber is the latest in the field 
with a tea-manufacturing process which he has 
protected by patent. It having appeared to him 
that the present processes of green tea manufac- 
ture, as adapted for machinery, are defective, he 
has sought to supply the defects with the improve- 
ments which are the subject of the patent. The 
invention consists in the application of dry air or 
air saturated with water or steam alone, or with 
water and steam and carbonic acid gas, to the tea 
leaf during the processes of wilting, rolling and 
drying green tea, also the application of regulating 
gear so as to enable the operator to supply 
saturated air, saturated air combined with ear- 
bonic acid gas, or dry air, or dry air and carbonic 
acid gas, at will, to the leaf during each or all of 
the above operations. The object of the process 
is to fix and retain the green colour of the leaf 
and thus prevent the discoloration unavoidable, 
as claimed by the inventor, in the present process 
of manufacture, and to prevent breakage and im- 
prove the twist of the leaf, thus enhancing the 
market value of the finished product. Mr. 
Bamber claims that he improves the present pro- 
cess by (1) admitting into the wiiting machine, 
instead of steam only, dry hot air, or dry air 
saturated ‘with carbonic acid gas, or hot air 
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saturated with steam from a boiler or with 
steam or water from a tank placed in 
a suitable position, the amount of saturation, 
by means of the appliances for which patent 
has been taken out, being regulated at will, until 
the leaf is wilted, when it is replaced with dry hot 
air only, or with a mixture of hot air and carbonic 
acid gas only, to remove the excess of moisture, 
or uitii the desirable condition for rolling 
is obtained. (2) By the application of carbonic 
acid gas to the leaf during the process of wilting, 
rolling or drying green tea, this inert gas having 
the property of retaning the desirable green 
colowr, and improving flavour, so enhancing the 
value of the finished product. 

The novelties in the above process claimed by 
Mr Bamber are (1) the conveyance of dry air, 
or air saturated or over-saturated with steam or 
water only, to green tea leaf for the purpose of 
wilting it. (2) The application of gear to regulate 
the conveyance of dry air, and the saturation of 
air employed for wilting green tea leaf. (3) The 
conveyance of air, carbonic acid gas and steam 
or water simultaneously or separately into the ap- 
paratus for wilting green tea leaf. (4) The ap- 
plication of gear to regulate the conveyance of air 
eontaining carbonic acid gas, air alone, or air 
saturated with moisture and carbonic acid gas to 
the apparatus for wilting, rolling and drying green 
tea, alternately or concurrently as desired. (5) 
The conveyance of carbonic acid gas to green tea 
leaf and the keeping of the leaf in an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid gas during all or any of the ope- 
rations of green tea manufacture. (6) The method 
or procees of wilting tea leaf and of preventing 
fermentation or oxidation by the application of 
carbonic acid gas. (7) The application of carbonic 
acid gas to wilted leaf, while being rolled and 
dried, to prevent oxidation. 

The invention is a promising one and the ap- 
plication of carbonic acid gas to prevent oxida- 
tion is a distinctly scientific advance.—Indian 
Gardening and Planting, May 9. 


—___>______ 


INDIAN CARDAMOMS DISEASED. 


In a réport on cardamoms in India, J W 
Mollison, Deputy Director of Agriculture at 
Poona, says that a form of disease has appeared 
in the cardamom crops in most of the Kanara gar- 
dens, and is restricting cultivation. No particular 
indications of disease are presented by the affected 
plants, but they do not seem to thrive, and the 
leaves in parts become yellow and wither. 

Like any other plant under cultivation, the 
cardamom degenerates when grown for long 
periods under exactly the same conditions of soil 
and climate, and without any change in the 
methods of propagation and reproduction. The 
Kanara crops have for a long period been grown 
with practically no changes in the system of 
general cultivation, and to these conditions, in Mr. 
-Mollison’s opinion, the so-called disease is due. 
The vigor of the cardamom plant may be renewed 
from time to time, as may that of any other 
cultivated plant, by change of seed, change of soil, 
rotation ofcrops, and other regenerating influences. 

Our information in regard to Mr. Mollison’s re- 
port does not state to what extent, if any, he 
estimates the crop shortage on account of the 
diseased plants. In this market at present there 

_is a fairly plentiful supply of the lower grades of 
cardamom seed, which are held at from 60 to 70 
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cents per pound. Large, white Mangalore seeds, 
however, are rather scarce, and are quoted at from 
$1 to $1:10 per pound. In the event of any 
shortage in the supply at primary points, there 
would, of course, tollow an advance in the local 
market price. 

Below will be found a table showing the total 
imports of cardamom seeds during the fiscal years 
from 1891 to 1900, inclusive :— 


Year. Pounds. Year. Pounds, 
1891 «- 41,399 1896 24,540 
1892 -. 65,204 | 1897 34,437 
1893 Roo oro 1898 43,644 
1894 Fo ea HTeB} 1899 77,076 
1895 «. 42,587 1900 45,557 


—New York Drug Reporter, April 15. 


DOLOSBAGE AND ITS ESTATSS : 
NOW AND THEN. 

Mr. H. Cottam, who is making a peregri- 
nation through his old district, sends us some 
chatty notes about the changes he notes in 
different estates. These should prove very 
interesting to old residents of Dolosbage 
now away from Ceylon,—for example Messyrs. 
W. Rollo, W. Anderson, Cuthbert, Forbes 
Laurie, R./Porter, &c. Mr. Cottam is not aware 
that a special ‘‘circular” was issuedfrom the R. 
B. Gardens, dealing with the Lantana bug, and 
there can be no good excuse for Dolosbage 
men not burning off and extirpating the 
pest, let a worse thing befall them and their 
tea. We lose sight of old names, through 
amalgamations. Kellie alone now represents 
in the Directory : —-Fairlie, Hormusjie, Moo- 
rootie and Inyerugie. Webelieve in this day 
of low prices that, for any proprietor of a small 
tea garden, it should pay him well to use 
chulas in the preparation of his tea, after the 
careful, slow, old-fashioned style. The result 
ought to be worth an extra good price, both 
for the flavour and keeping powers of the tea: 
so we have been told by our Rood Lane friends. 
Of course ‘‘chulas” will not do where 
there is area and quantity.—What does H.C. 
mean by cracking up a flat for giving 1,300 lb. 
of leaf per acre per annum? That is only 
325 Ib. of made tea. He surely means 5,200 lb. 
of leaf? That would indeed be worth writing 
about, though we see that Mariawatte 
exceeds this with an average of 5,428 Ib. 
ot jen? (1,357 lb. of made tea) for its 100-acre 

eld. 


—_—_—_____— 


THE CHINA TEA SEASON is now closed and 
Messrs. Siemssen & Co. show a total for 
1900-01 of 123,566,984 lb. against 115,139,377 lb. 
in the previous season. Lhe following table 
gives details :— 

TOTAL EXPORT OF TEA SEASON FROM ALL 


CHINA : 

1899-01 Ib 1899-1900 tb 

To England 21,268,348 29,297,824 
», The Continent 10,474,124 4,999,347 
» Russia 33,043,881 29,635,815 
» America 50,887,045 43,888, 136 
», Australia 6,514,722 6,094,660 
5 South Africa 1,378,864 1,223,245 
Total tb 123,566,984 115,139,377 


[ Besides, perhaps 100 million lbs. sent overland to 
Russia, Thibet and Central Asia generally, inolud- 
ing brick tea.—Ep, 7.A.] 
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SHARE LIST. 
ISSUED BY THE 
COLOMBO SHARE BROKERS’ 


ASSOCIATION, 
CEYLON PRODUCE COMPANIES. 
paid Buy- Sell- Tran- 
Company p.sh. ers. ers. sactions 
Ouvah Estates Co., Ltd. 500 — 900 
Calon Tea and Coconut Estates 600 = ney ks 
Castlereagh Tea Co., Ltd. 100 ae 80 ia 
Ceylon Provincial Estates Co. Ltd.600 — 500 ae 
Claremont Estates Co., Ltd. 100 os ori a 
Clunes Tea Co., Ltd. 106 sf "5 22 
Clyde Estates Co,, Ltda. 100 4 ay ce 
Doomoo Tea Co., of Ceylon Ltd.100 60 .. if 
Drayton Estate Co., Ltd. LOOP RG rth ues A 
Fila Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 100 y 40 i 
Estates Co., of Uva, Ltd. 50 SAA VOX) Lee 
ngawatta es ce 
Gites Estate Co., Ltd. 500 = 940 ue 
Great Western Tea Co., Ltd, 500 ee GSO) 
Hapugahalande Tea Estate Co. 200 — an ps 
High Forests Kstates Co., Ltd 600 te) (DO8) = 
(a) part paid 400 EAN) 450 
Hlorekelley Hstates Co., Ltd. 100s 65 a pay 
Kalutara Co., Ltd. 500 =— 250 et 
Kandyan Hills Co., Ltd. lag ea ZO) in 
Kanapediwatte Ltd. 100 ee) aR Be 
Kelani Tea, Garden Co., Ltd. 100 wae we Ee 
Kirklees Estates Co., Ltd. 100 — 120 
Knavesmire Estates Co., Ltd. 100 mas 60 aw 
Maha Uva Estates Co., Ltd 600 EF i400 
Mocha Tea Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 600 seh ia 
Nahaviila Estate Co., Ltd. 500 — 200 = 
Neboda Tea,, Co. Ltd 500 - 600 = 
Nyassaiand Coffee Co. Ltd LOC aah Waa oR 
Ottery Kstates Co., Ltd 100 asl vee ne 
Palmerston Tea Co., Ltd. 500. 400 — 
Penrhos ae Co., ae 10 AeT00 is 
i nda Tea Compan. = oat £3) 
ail Estate Co., Ltd. 60 — 3750 — 
Putupaula Tea Co., Ltd. 100 = = mi 
Ratwatte Cocoa Co., Ltd. MO cay! Oe 
Bayigam Tea Co. Ltd. 100. 40 , 
Boeberry Tea Oo., Ltd. 100 45 i 4 
Ruanrelia Tea Co., Ltd. 100 — 30 za 
St. Helier’s Toa Co., Ltd. 600 LS 500 
Talgaswela Tea Co., Ltd. 100 ea 3 5 
Do 7 percent Prefs. 100 . 78 193 
Tonacombe Estate Co., Ltd. 500 - 825 ue 
Udabage Estate Cc., Ltd. 100 too iB, Do 
Sdugama Tea & Timber Co., Ltd. 50 be |) es ne 
Duion Estate Co., Ltd. , i BOOS Gees 0 Las 
Upper Maskeliya HKstaies Uc. Be aes Ae 
Dvatellie Tea Co., of Ceylon, 
Utd. oa 
Yoran Tea Co., Ltd. 100—:—i=wDtt— Ls 
WenarajabTes Co.,Ltd. 500 AS oe im 
Zataderiya Tea Co., Ltd, 100 — 


QxyvLon OommurcraL OCoMPANIES. 


Adam's Peak Hotel Co., Ltd. 100 20 seo ny 
Bristol Hotel Cc., Ltd. 100 505 1263 Ae 
Do 7 per cant Done 1OOMBi—— pels, 5 
2, avetn. 
eevee eee Steam Navg 1d 25 Ds 
lobo A ies’ 135 140) 
‘bo Apothecaries’ Co. Ltd. 100 
Das Rainy, Rooms Co., 


Lt 20 15 00 nee 

Do prefs. Att 20 4 60 — 
Colombo Fort Lacdand Building “aa is 

abd. oes : +e 

ise Hotels Company 100 292°50 — 292°50 
Galle Face Hote! Co., Lta, 100 162°50 atte 152°50 
Kandy Hotels Co., Ltd. 100 we 12°50 
Mount Lavinia Hotel Co., Ltd. bo) 700 Bas mee 
New Colombo Ice Co., Ltd. 100 ot a 
Nuwara Wliya Hotels Co., Utd. 80 hie 5 —_ 


100 an 
Do 7 per cent prefs. 100 GBA ie 
i ll Co., Ltd. 20 123 4 os 
ANE Co., of Ceylon, Ltd. 10 « gi—94 
Anglo-Ceylon General Estates Co, 100 
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LONDON COMPANIES 4 


paid Buy- Sell- Tran- 
Company p. sh. ers. ers, saction 
Associated Estates Co., of Ceylon 10 = .13—% i 
Do. 6 per cent prefs, 10 = 4 
Ceylon Proprietary Co. 1 are 3-$ 
Ceylon Tea Plantation Co., Ltd. 10 ~ 24—25 
Dimbula Valley Co., Ltd. 5 _ 53—6 
() prefs. 5 55-6 
Eastern Produce & Estates Co. Ltd. 5 45-5 
EHderapolla Tea Co., Ltd. 10 F 7—10 
{mperial Tea Estates Co., Ltd. 10 oe 45-52 
Kelani Valley Tea Asscn., Ltd. 6 AD 5—6 a 
Kintyre Estates Co., Ltd. 10 +». 6-8 
Lanka Plantation Co., Ltd. 10 5 4—5 ry 4 
Nahalma Estates Co.,Ltd. 1 an nom 5 
New Dimbula Co., Ltd. 1 io) 2—B “2 
Nuwara Eliya ‘lea Kstate Co., Ld. 10 10—104 10xd 
Ouvah Coffee Co., Ltd. 10 6—7 if 
Ragalla Tea Estates Co., Ltd. 10 r 9—10 
Scottish Ceylon Tea Co.,Ltd. 10 — 13-15 
Spring Valley Tea Co., Ltd. 10 23—32 
Standard Tea €o., Ltd. 6 11—114 108 
The Shell Transport and Trading 
Company, Ltd. 1 -. 2§-34 
Ukuwella Estates Co., Ltd. 25 _ par 
Yatiyantota Ceylon Tea Co., Ltd. 10 z—7t 
' Do. pref. 6 o/o 10 10—10$ 


BY ORDER OF [HE COMMITTEE. 
Colombo, June 7th, 1901, 
* Latest London Prices. 


soe ee 


RAINFALL RETURN FOR COLOMBO. 


(Supplied by the Surveyor—General.) 


Av ot 


1896. |1897. | 1898. |1899. |1900 31yrs. 1901 
Inch | Inch | Inch | Inch.) Inch. | Inch.) Inch* 
January ..| 2°92 | 3°81 | 2°32 6°98 3°72 | 3°24 |11°91 
February ..| 0°35 | 1°68 | 1°98 | 2°78] 0°63 | 1°89 | 3°55 
March ..| 5°64 | 3°66 | 4°21 0°88 3°71 | 4°75 1-5 12 
April «| 5°93 {10°97 | 22°81 6°66 | 15°12 |11°43 | 8°71 
May -.| 9°31 | 8°30 } 5°80 17°73 | 10°63 |12°04 | 6:28 
June -.| 8°37 |10°14 | 10°94 9°23 7°83 | 8°35 | 3°66* 
July 2°85 | 6°24 | 6°15 iGilh 6°77 4°36 
August ..| 6°35 | 9°09 | 0°97 0°62 7°35 | 3°79 
September | 10°99 } 4°58 6°90 1°48 4°00 4°98 
October ..|16°78 | 4°71 | 20°60 |12°99 9°47 |14°36 
November..| 19.81 |11°66 | 17°38 8°58 9°25 |12°55 
BDecember..|11°76 | 8°89 | 3-05 | 4°44 5°20 | 6°35 
Total..}101°06|82°73 }|103°11 |73°48 | 83°68 | 88°03 |36°23 


* From Ist to 5th June 3°66 inches, that is up te $-38 a.m. 
enthe 6th June —ED. C.0O. - 


—___@—_____ 
A CHANCE FOR TEA IN ITALY, 


According to the ‘‘ Gazzetta degli Esportatori,” 
the trade in tea in Italy at the present time is a 
monopoly in the hands of one or two firms who 


‘supply shopkeepers, and also private customers 


directly, at extremely high prices, though the 
quality is not always good. Quite alow quality of 
tea, the ‘‘ Gazetta ” ‘asserts, is sold at the present 
time at about 3s 6d the pound. _In its opinion, an 
enterprising firm selling Indian and Ceylon teas, 
which would open branches in Italy, and content 
itself with a moderate profit, would soon be able to 
control the Italian tea market, reaping handsome 
profits for its enterprise. Morning Leader, May 16, 


ee ees 


COCONUT BUTTER IN MANNHEIM. 


The manufacture of coconut butter (palmin) 
is a considerable industry in Mannheim, 
Palmin is made from the kernel of coconut, 
andis used as asubstitute for butter and lard 
in cooking. As it does not readily become 
rancid, it has met with favour in German 
hospitals and army camps,—Globe, May 17. 
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COLOMBO PRICE CURRENT. CEYLON 
oes ——— EXPORTS AND DISTRIBUTION 
y the Chamber of Commerce.) FOR SEASONS 1900 AND 1901 ¢ 
EXPORTS. i o 3 i 3 me sas = 5 a 
CarDamMous:— OSE iad | RE | 5 Sf ag ode : = " | 3 
Allround parcel, well bleached perlb, R1°50 TTS a | an 
3 Do. dull medium do. R120 i2 3 =e S 85 3 SS 
popes assortment, 0 and 1 only do, R2-00 s 3s | 3 Ae ce | a 
3 “aye 5 : a ahuees = 
CrincHona Barx:— A: ate s ae | ata 
Per unit of Sulph = 2 F 
CINNAMON :— map abeot Qalninen lsc 1460 4 ele. E ag ie LS Eas Bak Hi AS 
Ordinary assortment perlb, 55c mise [Sie wis sls Stes 
Nos. 1 and 2 only per lb. 60¢, ae i 
Nos. 3 and 4 only per lb 590. a: a INnOo co = 
OES EN CuIPs :— ne ane | 2./¢ as 3 Se | 3 
e® candy of 56 g6|/8 8 3 ~ as i & 
Cocoa :— f Hpac ante 34 | eri Sac z 
' Finest estate red ; unpicked : So 5 | i 
: r a 
Mgeeiagede Pe) mealaeaas 3) 8 |e) 8 Winn 
Brigk i native, unpicked and undried R49 Sogss 8 z | S as 3 
Ordinary do do do R43 Se S58 2 | 2 ewe aiusaictitsecs) sstasisitsl ts om SiclsI IH 
SSS Sal au etpep aie = ; a= Boos > a 
elec’ -d per thousand . , (38285858 §8 883% 3 
Ordinary ie Reet BSR | BagNse fs See | 3 
Smalls R29:00 a Se [5 ret geaney yh HS S S 
Coconut CaKE— o8 | AR i 7 Ne 
Pconae in robins f. o. b. per ton R82°50 fA 8 FNS Ue 8 ACR 
De yibecs) 7a None 2) s|fecne 2 2 = 
Coconut (Desiccated). 5 | glasses | & = Ss 
a ApspEted all grades per lb 16c 8 | 5 | AAAS» a : versie ys 
ocenuT O1m— 
Dealers’ Oil per cwt R15:00. B min SRN & etomey 
lower figure for September aeeaaee done atthe = 32 | 88 SB... :3 65 28 3 
Coconut Oil in ordinary packages f. o. b. = a5 | = A % rs 
ton R337°50. Business done at the lower fi ee 2) 018 > 
September shipment. ate oe ea i888 88 8 B83k5 Wis 
CorFEE.— 8 eh eee Sie ae Tu Lay: | 3 
wean Estate Parchment on the spot per bus iS | aire ians Bibi | s 
one. : on Ts jesoees CSI T=a Sa CSTE SAT 
 alaatetion Estate Coffee f.o.b. (ready) per cwt— & | Bg | Seances Be : =o Eleusien splices 
=) o 1 1 N 63 oD 
Native cores f.0.b per cwt.—None. F | S) a & | ‘8 
OITRONELLA OIL— ; HSSssss § ss ss mn 
S|m MaIioS SS so SS a 
heady do por Th é lz eennee 8.6 | : 
Boat Oopra per candy of 560 Ib. SG eos TORS , 
Calpentyn Copra do do Be. Go Fl | Rk es 33 S was snus 
Cart do do do R46-00 Sb Mlvesie amie! RES Sia ie 
Katate do do do R51:00 Bhs alters 
Croton SEED per cwt—None Si [a NO Sw ay aS ore 
Eipony— BTN) Gee [3 LAS elie ere ar ROI) 
Sound per ton at Govt. depot—R190 S | Bubs Raa Ai ies 
Inferior R155. ; =a ami See = 
Finres— APS ea E Gis Dh aes: i Specie | 2 
Coconut Bristle No.1 percwt R10°50 re Up niiay . | * 
Do » 2 0 None 1 (nee S a 
Do mattress ,, 1 3 4:00 3| 2 epler! > clear eres: iy than lee 
Q Do ” ” 3:00 & - 7 Mme eis ietie nea an eae tans 
Coir Yarn, Kogalla,, 1 to 8 18-00 Ol. aS Passi oe hah 
Do Colombo ,, 1 to 8 16:00 ao |e: aig, cl suse 1s | $ 
Kitool all sizes if None ei Pal Las AL Sn gal a 
peinyzan i None @ dale lll ag pee hae = 
EPPER— Black per lb None Bice) Ola Neen BION Sant | = 
PLUMBAGO— oo ase ——— = 
Large lamps nanan y SOs esonees eur eer 3. 5 
Ordinary lumps y do ae $ (Sx | ESRSSRSEESSE SS Ss ois 
Chips do 375 Pil ney be i Saale | 3 
pase a do 250 3 — = 
o (Flying) = MBSSEStkS SRSSSERESR,) TF 
SaPANWwooD— per ton None i EE |S5egaces EEREBE Eid | = 
Satinwoop (ordinary) per cubic ft. None. "Ss | Sib une Seay S 
Do do per cubic ft. None, MOI Un Str Sates aye cate RR ise 
; High Grown Medium Low Grown Bendis RN Moymc cM SEMEMG: Mieyea ile] fey sy) 2) seems 
Tra— Average. Average. Avera A 
Broken Pekoe and Broken cts cts cts ae. aq sé 
Orange Pekoe per lb 48 43 28 fe > 8 ey |=5 
Orange Pekoe do 43 33 28 = @lhoks « Bm Bo Ss |=° 
Pekoe do 38 a MESSSs pase tessSszes Ale 
29 21 =) Se AS ie Oa eos ME pice 
Pekoe Souchong do 33-26 17 5, pEsSsoss ae seshesase | de 
Pekoe Fannings do 26 25 24 > a aa aaa oe ri 
sie a mse eel si son aslapa 3 5 F Sis 
BS 


Broken mixed—dust, &o 25 22 23 
\ 
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MARKET RATES FOR OLD AND NEW PRODUCTS 
(from Lewis & Peat’s Fortnightly Price Current, London, May Sth, 1901.) 


QUALITY. QUOTATIONS. QUALITY. QUOTATION 
ALOBS, Soccotrine cwt.}i’sir to fine dry 44s a 853 INDIARUBBER, (Contd) 

Zanzibar & Hepatic ,, |Commen to good .|20s a 60s Java, Sing. & Penang lb.|Foul togood clean . |8d a 2s $d 
ARROWNCOT (Natali) Jb. | Fair to fine 52d a 65d : Good to fine Ball ...|28 6d a 3s 14d 
BEERS’ WAX, cwt. , Ordinary to fair Ball ...j1s10da 2s 6d 

Zanzibar & ) White ,, |Gocd t» fine £6 a &7 108 Mozambique +, ,|Low sandy Ball ..{ls 3d als 7d 
Bombay ’Yellow,, |@ ur £658sa£6 15s Sausage, fair to good ..|2s 6da 3s 1d 
Madagascar » | var to 'wnod palish £6 10s a £7 6s Liver and Livery “Ball ..|2s 4d a 2s 
CAMPHOR, China » |¥air average quality 175s Nyassaland Fair to fine ball .. 128 5d a 2s 
Japan 9 on adi edd 185s Fr to fine pinky & white|2s 6d a 2s 9d 
CARDAMOMS, Malabarlb| Clipped, bold, bright, fine} 's 3d a 2s 4d Madagascar ,,( |Fair to g od black 28 a 28 6d 
Middling, stalky & lean|ls 5dal1s7d , |Niggers, low to fine 7d a 2s 3d 
Ceylon. Mysore  ,, |Fair to fine plump ls6da 4s 38d INDIGO, E.I, | |Bengal-- 
Seeds ..|Js 11d a 2s 6d Shipping mid to gd violet|3s 8d a 4s 6d 
% Tellicherry ,, |Goo4 to fine -|28 11d @ 3s Consuming mid. to gd,|3sa 3d3s $d 
‘ Brow nish 283 6d Ordinary to mid. 38a8s 2d 
a Long », |Shelly to good Isa 2s 9d Mid. to good Kurpah |2sa 2s 10d 
Mangalore », |Med brown to good bold|2s a 3s 6d Low to “ordinary is $dails 10d 
CASTOR OIL, Caleutta,, |1sts and ands -- [43d a 44d Mid. to good Madras |1s 9da 2s 8d 
CHILLIES, Zanzibar cwt.|Dull to tine vright ..|358 a 45s MACE, Bombay & Penang|Pale reddish to fine {2s a 3s 
CINCHONA BARK.-Ib.|Ledgeriana Orig. Stem|3da 54d per Ib Ordinary to fair Isd4da Islld 
Ceylon Crown, Renewed 5d a 7d Pickings 1s 3d a 1g 4d 
Org. Stem |3ida 54d MYRABOLANS, Dark to fine pale UG |6sa 7s 
Red Org. Stem |32da 44d Madras } cwtlFair Coast 5s 6d a 6s 
Renewed 3d a 54 Bombay Jubblepore 4s 3d a 7s 
Root 33d a 4d ” |Bhimlies 4s °d a 9s 6d 
CINNAMON,Ceylon 1sts/OQydinary to fine quill |10d a 1s 6d Rhajpore, &c. 4s 3d a 8s 
per Ib 2uds ie 4 9d a 1s 5d Bengal ,, |Caleutta 4s 6d a 6s 
ards 3 a0 sd a 1s 4d NUTMEGS— Ib. ,64’s to 57's 2d led a 28 6d 
dths Py af 8d a lid Bombay & Penang ,, |110’s to 65’s 1d a 2s 1d 
Chips Ss ‘5 24d a 10d 160’s to 130’s 6d a lid 
CLOVES, Penang 1b.|Dull to fine bright bold}/44d a 94d NUTS, ARECA ewt.|Ordinary to fair fresh |148a17s 
Amboyna —--|Dull_ to fine 43d a 5sd NUX VOMICA, Bombay |Ordinary to middling |48 a 5s 6d 
Zanzibar } Good and fine bright |4;d a 44d per cwt. Madras (Fair to goodbold fresh |78 a 10s 
and Pemba Common dull to fair . |$da 43d Small ordinary and fair|6s a 65 $d 
Stems -+| Fair 1gd OIL OF ANISEED Fair merchantable ds 6d 
COFFEE CASSIA * |According to analysis {3s 8da 4s 
Ceylon Plantation ,, |Bold to fine bold colory|92s 6d a 110s LEMONGRASS ” |Good flavour & colour {43d 
Middling to fine mid ...|70s a 90s NUTMEG ,, | Dingy to white 1¢d a 3d 
Low mid. and low grown CINNAMON ,’ | Ordinary to fair sweet |34d a 1s 6d 
ems is 50sea, 60s CITRON ELLE Bright & good flavour {lida le 0}d 
Native Good ordinary 30s a 70s d WEED—cwt 
Liberian » {Small to fine bold 358 a 40s eon Sr ., | Mid. to fine not woody.. |10s a 12s 6d 
COCOA, Ceylon » {Bold to fine bold 773.0 94 Zanzibar. Picked clean fiat leaf ...|10s a 16s 
Medium and fair 5s a 77s 6d > wiry Mozambique 108 a 11s 
Native 558 a 658 ER-—(Black Ib. 
COLOMBO ROOT » |Middling to good 10s a 22s 6d PauaNiceaee & aE N Oey Bet to bold ee .. {6d a 64d 
COIR ROPE, Ceylon ton nominal Singapore Fai or ey a 63 3-16d 
Cochin ») {Ordinary to fair . |£13 10s a £18 Acheen & W: C. Penang Dull to fine da 64d 
FIBRE, Brush _ os {Ord. to fine long straight|£16 a £19 PLUMBAGO, lump cwt.|Fair to fine bright bold 338.4 408 
Cochin ,, |Ordinary to good clean|£20 a £24 Middling to good small|2('s a 32s 
Stuffing ,, |Common to fine £7 a £9 chips Dull tofine bright __..|108 a 20s 
COIR YARN, ones » {Common to superior |£15 a £30 dust Ordinary to fine bright|3s 6da 8s 6d 
Cochin ,, »> 9» very fine {£12 a £32 SAFFLOWER Good to fine pinky ,. [658 a 75s 
stor do ie Roping, cue to good |£10a £14 10s Inferior’ to fair 40s a 603s 
CROTON SE sift.cwt.|Dull to fair 25s a 35s 1 
cUTCH » |Fair to fine dry 238 a 358 Gane Re ton.|Fair to fine flavour ..|£20a £50 
GINGER, Bengal, rough,, | Fair 35s Chips 5, cond er oan (| 123 Sek 
Calicut, Cut A, |Good to fine bold 80s a 108s Madras, Logs i |Fair to good flavour ..|£20a £50 
Gate 8 C9 [Small and AER 40s a 77s 6d hips 2 Tabi: to ae F a ae ie 
Jochin Rough ,, |Common to fine bo 36s a 41s Cevlon air to goo 
Small and D’s 30s a 35s SAPANWOOD Geslor 3 { Rough & rooty to good|£4 1084 £5 15s 
Japan » | Unsplit 33s a 34s Siam \ bold smooth...}£4 
GUM AMMONIACUM,, |Sm. blocky t9 fine clean|20s a 45s SEEDLAC cyt, |Ord. dusty to gd. soluble|50s a 57s 
ANIMI, Zanzibar ,, |Picked fine pale in sorts|£107s 6d a £20|SENNA, Tinneyelly Ib |G@0od to fine bold green 5d a 6d 
Part yellow and mixed|£7 15s Fair middling medium 33d a 43d 
Bean and Pea size ditto/70s a £9 2/6 Common dark and small|34 a 23d 


Amber and dk. red bold|£5 10s a £7 10s SHELLS, M. o’PE 


ARL— 
owt, [Bold and A’s 


Med. & bold glassy sorts|80s 2 100s Bomb 
Madagascar ,, (alse ite Bond pene £4 83 a £8 Rested 'D’s and B’s t £3 108.2 £4 lés 
| £4 5s a £9 Small ee 
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Turkey sorts 


LP} 
Lad 


Mioreu 


Small to bold 


-|£512s 6a £7 10s 
Small to bold 


223 a 60s 


Ghatti ,, |Pickings to fine pale .../12s 6d a 358 TAM ARINDS. TE Mid. to fine b’k not stony 10s a 11s 
Kurrachee ,, |Good and fine pale  .../52s 6d a.55s per cwt. Madras _ |Stony and inferior -l7s 6d a 11s 
ae peat e Ho pale pelected 30s a 40s \pOoRTOISESHELL— heli cane 
adras ,, ark to fine pale «».|238 & 858 & Bombay lb. |Small to bo ar. 
ASSAFCTIDA », }Clean fr. to gd. almonds|60s a 137s Gd Fanzibee ¥ wont part heavy { a 6d a 248 6d 
Ord. stony and blocky 68 a 258 TURMERIC, Bengalcwt.|Fai 
KINO » |Fine bright 1s 6da 1s 9d Madras ,, Finger fair to fine boidil 
MYRRH, picked », |Fair to fine pale 90s a 107s 6d bright 228 a 30s 
Aden sorts ,, |Middling to good 50s a 80s Do. », |Bulbs 18s 
@LIBANUM, drop », {Good to tine white 35s 6d a 50s ochin 5, |inger - {21s 
Middling to fair 25s a 35s Bulbs {78a 73 6d 
pickings ,, }Low to good pale 18s a 23s VANILLOES— 
siftings ,, |Slightly foul to fine 16s 6d a 18s Mauritius (ay Gd. crysallized 34 a 9 in|1és a 26s 6d 
INDIARULBEK,Assamlb|Good to fine 28 2d a 2s 6d Bourbon a Qnds\Foxy & reddish 4448 ,,|15s a 188 
Common to foul & mxd.j}7da28 + Seychelles 3rds{Lean and inferior + {88 a 138 
Rangeon Fair to good clean .,.J23a 3s VERMILION Ib. |Fine, pure, brignu .. |38 a 3s 8s 
Bornes Common to fine Isa 2a 3d WAX, Japan, squares ewt Good white Bard 388 6a 
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FIRST STEPS IN AGRICULTURE, 
First Stage—1st Lessen- 
BY A. J. B. 


seen N the following articles [ propose 
to explain in simple language, 
suitable to the minds of young 
boys and girls in the country, the 
elementary principles and practice 
of agriculture. 


In the absence of any easy text-book on agri- 
culture in,the State schools of Queensland, these 
lessons may be found of some use in interesting 
young people in an industry which must always 
take first place amongst those of all countries 
under the sun. It is hard to say what would 
become of the world and its other industries if 
agriculture were abandoned. 


You have all heard the word ‘‘agriculture,” 
and you know that it has something to do with 
farming. Well, the word agriculture means 
cultivating a field. But how the field is culti- 
vated, and how the farmers make the beautiful 
erops of wheat and lucerne and potatoes and 
other things grow and produce fruit, you do not 
yet know. You see.a man ploughing a field. 
Why is he ploughing it? That is what I am 
now going to explain to you. You know the corn 
and wheat and green stuff for horse feed and 
vegetables are grown in the soil. But if you 
wore to try and, grow these things in the same 
way as the gras3 in the bush grows, you would 
find that your érop would not come to anything. 
Why is this? You will say thaf ghe grass and 
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Their seeds 
drop on the ground and they grow; why should 
not potatoes and corn grow just as well? The 
reason is, that corn and potatoes require a loose 
soil. And why loose? Because the plants and 
their roots require air and water, and they can 
only get air and water when the soil is soft, so 
that the roots can easily run through it and get 
the nourishment they require. This nourishment 
is called plant food. The air can get into a 
loose soil, and the moisture cain rise through it 
and be sucked up into the plants. Now look at 
that man ploughing. If you follow him you will 
see that his plough has stirred up the soil for 
several inches from the surface. He has thus 
made a loose bed through which, when he has sown 
the seed, the little rootlets can easily make their 
way and draw up all the moisture they need to 
enable them to grow up vigorous plants. But 
ploughing alone is not sufficient. Look at the 
sod the ploughman has turned over. I[t is like a 
long cake, scarcely broken. If the seeds were 
to be sown after he has finished ploughing, they 
would not grow properly. So the next thing 
he does is to drag a wooden or iron frame full of 
long teeth across the ground. This is a harrow, 
and it does for the field what a garden rake does 
for a flower garden when it has been dug_ over. 
It smooths down and breaks up the clods, and 
renders the soil soft and friable, and puts it in a 
proper condition to receive the seeds. 


When the field is ploughed and harrowed it 
becomes a sort of soft sponge. You have seen the 


rain falling on hard ground. What becomes of 


weeds grow without any ploughing. 
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the water? It runs off over the hard soil into 
some creek or gully or low place on the land, and 
very little goes into the soil. That little is quite 
sufficient for the grass whose roots are near the 
surface, but would not be of much use to plants 
whose roots go deeper into the soil. So you see 
that ploughing is necessary to enable the rain 
water to reach the lowest roots. Now I must 
tell you something else about the rain water. 
After a heavy shower of rain you will notice that 
often a strong westerly wind sets in. Now, a 
strong wind will dry up the ground more rapidly 
than a hot sun; and if Nature had not- done 
something to help the poor plants to get the 
moisture they want, they would all die. 

Now I will show you how they get this mois~ 
ture. Here isa bit of lump sugar. It is quite 
dry, you see. I dip one end of it into this saucer of 
water. Now examine the sugar. You see that it is 
quite wet. Hven the dry part I held in my hand 
is wet. How does this happen? The sugar is 
full of little passages through which the water 
creeps up until these passages are all full, and the 
whole lump is full of water. Just in the same 
way the soil, after it has been ploughed and 
harrowed, is full of little passages through which 
the rain water which lies below the soft soil 
ereeps up and supplies the roots with all they 
require until another shower falls. When dry 
weather lasts for a long time the supply of water 
below the surface becomes exhausted at last, and 
the poor plants, which cannot live without water, 
become sickly, and at last die off. But a good 
farmer is always stirring up the soil between the 
crops, and by doing this he provides more plant 
food for them, and*the moisture does not pass 
away so quickly as if he left the soil to itself. 
Then there is another reason for knocking the 
goil about, and for digging and raking and 
hoeing it. You know wha’ weeds are. Weeds 
are plants, and some of them are very useful ; 
but when they grow amongst garden field crops 
these plants are in their wrong place. Now look 
at a paddock full of Sida retusa, which the 
youngest of you can tell from any other weed. 
This Sida retusa is a very valuable plant. Its 
bark is full of fine, strong, silky threads like flax, 


and these threads are very useful for making 


_ ropes. But youknow that no flowers or vege- 
tables will grow properly if they are smothered 
by Sida retusa, so however useful a plant it may 
be, it becomes a weed because it is in: the wrong 
place, and therefore the farmer and gardener take 
care to keep it out of their crops. 

There are other weeds, such as thistles, which 
grow in great quantities in the winter, and these 
must be carefully kept down or they would 
smother the plants we want to grow. There is 
another reason why weeds should be kept out of 
a crop. The wheat and oats and barley and 
potatoes want a great deal of plant food; but 
the weeds want just as much, and they thus 
take away the plant food which would feed the 
crops, and these are consequently not so good as 
they would be if there were no weeds. 

Now let us gee what you have learnt in this 
lesson. You learned first why the soil in the 
farm, had to be ploughed up, and why it has to be 
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harrowed. Then you discovered what becomes 
of the rain water which falls on hard ground 
and on ploughed ground, Furthermore, you 
learned that the hot sun and the strong wind 
dry up the land by sucking up the moisture in 
the same manner as the wind dries a wet pocket 
handkerchief exposed to it on a clothes line. 
Then there was something else I showed you. 
You remember the experiment with the lump of 
sugar. That showed you that the water deep 
below the surface is enabled to reach the plants 
by means of all the little passages through the 
soft soil. And, lastly, you learned that one reason 
for constantly stirring the soil is to bring more 
plant food to the roots of the crop, and the 
other for the purpose of destroying the weeds, 
which would, if allowed to grow, either smother 
the plants you have grown or else use up so 
much of their food as to prevent them from 
coming to perfection. One other lesson you must 
not forget. That is, that even useful plants may 
become weeds if they interfere with any crops 
the farmer may be growing. 

Many of you have seen fields of wheat, and in 
some fields you may have. noticed quantities of 
oats mixed with the wheat. Now, oats are very 
valuable crop when grown by themselves, but 
when they get into a wheat field they become 
weeds, which cause great loss to the farmer, 
because, instead of his crop being all wheat, it 18 
half oats and half wheat, and is of no use to a 
miller until the oats are taken out of it. 

I will now give you a few questions to answer, 
and remember this, if you carefully attend to 
these short lessons, you will have no difficulty in 
answering the questions without looking at a 
book, and as you advance further into the subject 
of Agriculture you will be able to answer far 
more difficult questions as easily as you can 
answer these eight first ones. 


Questions on Lesson I. 

1.—What does the word “ Agriculture” mean? 

2.—Why must the soil be ploughed and har- 
rowed? ° 

3.—What becomes of the rain water which falle 
on hard ground. 

4.—What becomes of 
ploughed land ? 

5.—How do the plants obtain moisture from 
the soil in dry weather? Can you des- 
cribe an expirement to prove what 
you say? 

6.—What is plant food ? 

7.—What do you understand by weeds ? 

8.—Do useful plants ever become weeds? 


a 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


if when it falls on 


We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
of a packet of the Kalihara Melon, a plant found in 
the arid regions of South Africa known as the Kali- 
hara desert. The Hon. F. R. Moor of the Natal 
House of Assembly, and a Member of the Natal 
Government, states that this melon is the greatest 
boon which can be bestowed on an arid region. 
The value of-this melon is as a standby for stock 
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in an absolutely arid country, or in a country 
subjected at irregular intervals to long periods of 
drought. It issaid by many travellers to make exist 
ence possible in districts otherwise uninhabitable. 

The Ceylon Veterinary Department is slowly 
and steadily growing, and we are inclined to think 
Mr. Sturgess, our Colonial Veterinary Surgeon, 
is wisely cautious in adopting for his motto 
‘¢ Festina lente,” ina country such as ours : and with 
a stubbornly conservative people to deal with, it 
would have been a waste of time and money to 
attempt to rush the scientific treatment of cattle 
on those who have for generations past pinned 
their faith to the epiricism of the native cattle 
doctor, The scientist from the West has 
much to learn and much to teach, and to expect 
to effect an immediate exchange of old-lamps for 
new is an idle dream that the practical man of 
sound common sense does not indulge in, 

At present we have the following staff compos- 
ing the newly-formed Department :—Colonial 
Veterinary Surgeon, G. W. Sturgess, M,R.C.V.S.; 
Assistant at Kandy, E. T. Hoole, G.B.V.C. Stock; 
Inspectors at Colombo, HK. W. Jayatilleke and 
P. C, Fernando ; at Ratnapura, M. D. Wijayanay- 
ake; at Kurunegala, A. M. Fernando; at Jaffna, 
T, Mahamoot ; at Anuradhapura, D. L. Dias. 


We take over from that excellent publication, 
The Queensland Agricultural Journal, for April 
last, the first of a series of papers entitled “ First 
Steps in Agriculture,” written in a popular style 
and intended for “young boys and girls in the 
country.” These papers should prove useful for 
village schools, and we commend them to the notice 
of teachers to whom they should serve as ready- 
made lessons on Agriculture to occupy the attention 
of themselves and their pupils during an occasional 
spare hour. In the present lesson it is only 
necessary to substitute local crops, weeds &c., 
to bring it home to the children who are being 
taught, = 

The alleged cures for snake bite and hydrophobia 
are legion, but their virtues rest more or less on 
tradition and haye not the testimony of the 
medical faculty to recommend them. Some 
time ago Mr. J. Wimalasurendra, Mudaliyar, 
the well-known worker in metal, addressed a 
letter to the press in which he claimed to be 
able to cure snake bite by means of an unfailing 
remedy—the juice of certain seeds. The juice 
was to be taken internally in certain doses, 
and it was mentioned that the so-called snake 
atone had no virtue unless it had previously soaked 
up some of this juice. Dr. Andrew Wilson, 
referring to this communication, expressed his 
scepticism as to the genuienness of the remedy in 
view of the seeds. being nameless in the letter 
referred to, We have ourselves failed to elicit 
further information concerning the identity of the 
seeds, the name of which, we are assured by the 
Mudaliyar, he has sworn never to reveal. — It is to 
be hoped, however, that he will not allow the 
secret to die with him, but will at least impart it 
to his next of kin, so that the power to save will 
remain even in the possession of one individual. 
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In a courteous letter, Mr. Wimalasurendra asks 
that any case of snake bite should be sent to him 
without delay, so that he may make use of the 
knowledge he possesses and apply his unfailing 
remedy. Sanaa 

The Indian Agriculturist is responsible for the 
following :—‘‘ The leaf of a variety of Acacia, 
known in the Deccan (where it grows wild) by the 
Hindustani name of Dewana babool, is declared to 
possess properties which make it a safe cure for 
hydrophobia. The leaves are simply ground up, and 
the juice extracted from them is given to the 
patient to drink as soon as possible after he has 
been bitten. It is a nauseating drink, but this 
need not cause alarm. The decoction should be 
administered for three mornings in succession, the 
diet during this period being restricted to plain 
unleavened bread or boiled rice and curds. The 
remedy is said to have been tried in a number of 
cases with unvarying success. Four individuals, 
who had been bitten by dogs which were unmis- 
takably rabid, and which subsequently bit other 
men and animals who developed hydrophobia and 
died, were treated with this decoction, and are still 
alive and well.” Unfortunately a local name of the 
tree is given. It would have been more satisfactory 
if the scientific name could have been added ag well 

The following are a few Errata in Trimen’s 
Flora :—Plantineae at head of page 388, Part III. 
should be Plantagineae. On page 268, Part IV. 
in the botanical description of Amaryllidaceae 
“ovary superior” should be “ovary inferior.” 
The second part of the Sinhalese names of the 
two species of Curculigo mentioned on page 269 
Part IV., should be bintal and not biutal. On 
page 858, Part V., line 6, Dimorphocalx should 
be Dimorphocalyx, and on the previous page 
7 lines from the bottom, Crateeva should “be 
Crataeva. 

Andropogon citratus, lemon grass, should not be 
confused with A. schoenanthus, variously known 
as geranium Oil grass, anise-scented grass, &c. It is 
hardly correct to say that the latter is abundant 
about Colombo, as Ferguson is quoted by Trimen 
to have said, Specimens of this grass sent to us by 
the Government Agent of Jaffna some years ago 
were identified by Dr. Trimen as of the variety 
versicolor and called anise-scented grass. When 
crushed the leaves emitan odour of fennel. The 
grass is said to be common on the Island of Delft. 


In the Ceylon Flora, Part V., under A. Citratus 
the sentence ‘He (z.e., Dr. Watt) adds that it is called 
&c.” makes it appear that lemon grass is used for 
scenting tea w% Ceylon, whereas in his Dictionary 
Watt’s remark as to the use of the grass is made 
without any reference to Ceylon. If used for 
flavouring tea, it must be in India. The following 
quotation from the Agricultural Magazine for June, 
1893, occurs in the contribution to its pages by a 
correspondent from Bombay: ‘* More than once I 
was told by ignorant natives that the tea plant was 
to be seen growing in the vicinity of this city, and 
some innocently enquired how the leaf was prepared 
so nicely in Ceylon. The description of the plant 
they gave me was very unlike the tea bush. Art 
last I had an opportunity of inspecting the so-called 
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i no other than the common 
aR This a called by many ignorant 
he tea-plant, and its Py Aime 

i i d sugar. Som ‘ 
Tee ee cat a5 small bits and dried 
ana mixed with half the quantity of real Be: t re 
erienced the taste of this lemon ae se 
my curiosity was satisfied once and for ever: 


—— 


tea, 
lemon grass. 
people here t 


i i i f which Dr. 
a ” regarding the identity © \ 
Tri Sau twa ‘a Jittle uncertain, 18 A. citratus. 
Bushes are frequently grown in kitchen gardens, 
aia the lower portions of the jeases ure aways lie i 
i ‘no of curries. Dr. Watt 1s incorret 
if One chet lemon grass is called pengiun In 


Ceylon unless the word is a misprint for pengirl. 
’ 


N 5 L OF 
TAKEN AT THE SCHOO 
FE RICULTURE DURING THE MONTH 
oF MAY, 1901. 


day .. Nil 18 Saturday .. al 

5 ee ‘ _, Nil 19j.Sunday .-- see 
3 Friday Na Nal E20 Monday ae 
4 Saturday Nil 21 eee reins 
Sunday _, 65 22 Wednesday. . ae 

G Monday .. 19°23 Thursday .. i 
q Tuesday . ‘16 24 Friday sth 
8 Wednesday --- “43 25 Saturday .. ns 
9 Thursday = “1% 2 Sunday hie 
10 Friday Nil 27 Mone lees 
11 Saturday Nil a8 Tues ay rea 
Sunday Pt Nal) oe Wednes¢ ay ae 

ie Monday .. 12 30 Thursday ies 
14 Tuesday Nilay el Ene rpiee 
15 Wednesday Nil 1 Saturday said ae 
tear te a . Total. .7°34 
Hea : ; Mean.. °23 
Greatest amount of rainfall in any 24 hours on 


3°45 inches. 


he 29th, inst. 5 
i Recorded by U. DRIEBERG. 


_— 
ANOTHER NEW FODDER. 


k the overseer of the Kamer- 
Queensland, (Mr. G. B. Brooks) 
Algaroba or eed teat 

, } . This tree is said to thriv 
nO liable to be afilicted with 
ay its and supplies not only fodder but large 
faba f beans which are also valuable as stock 
He a have a high fattening value, while the 
es remains in bearing for some ecnsiderable time. 
hid bean belongs to the leguminosae orderand sub- 
order Mimosae. Several varieties of it are prauieree 

armer Agia, Africa, and America, and the 
ee Coot referred to is found growing freely in 
Ae It attains to a height of 30 to 40 feet, 
HOEY a and the pods are from 5 to 8 in. 
‘0 maMlDKe value of the pods lies in their being 
aie between the seeds with a sweet mealy pulp 
hes ie very nutritions and is liked by stock. 
ee an is also reported to be fit for human 
Pheeniqtiel and is eaten in various forms where 


better food is scarce: 


We have to than 
anga State Nursery, 
for gome seeds of the 
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Fences made of the timber are reported to have 
stood in a perfect state of preservation for 
more than 50 years—the timber resembling Lignum 
vitae in hardness and durability and taking a polish 
like mahogany. The bark and whole body of 
the tree is rich in tannin. The gum closely 
resembles gum arabic. Baron von Mueller, in his 
work on Select. Extra-Tropical Plants, gives a good 
deal of imformation about the different-species 
of Prosopis which are some times called 
cashaw in addition to the names already given. 
In planting the seeds should be only just covered 
and not planted deep, or they will take long 
in germinating. Dr. Watt in his Dictionary also 
furnishes interesting notes on. the genus Prosopis, 
which he states includes some 18 species of 
erect trees or shrubs. Regarding P. dulcis (the 
Algaroba or Paray) he says: It produces sweetish 
succulent pods, 20 to 24 in. long, which are 
largely used for feeding cattle. It has been 
introduced into Madras, where it is planted along 
railway lines, and is known locally as tamarind. 
P. Glandulosa, the masquit bean, has been success- 
fully introduced into N.-W. India. The tree 
yield a large quantity of gum used in making 
jujubes and other sweetmeats. The sweet pulp 
of the pods, fermented ‘and boiled, is a not 
unpleasant drink. The beans powdered and mixed 
with water are used as food in the form of a 
dried paste. The beans are also used as cattle 
food. Gamble mentions that the wood is very 
hard, durable and has a beautiful grain, and is 
used for furniture and in the manufacture of 
charcoal. P. pubescens, the screw bean or screw 
mesquit is being grown in the Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta. The pods are said to form an important 
article of food to the natives, and a valuable 
fodder for cattle, but great caution is necessary 
in giving them to horses. 

Regarding Prosopis pallida, Dr. Watt, quoting 
from Gamble, says that it has been successfully 
introduced into Ceylon, that its pods contain as 
much as 90 per cent tannic acid, and that they 
are imported into Europe under the name of 
“ Algarobilla’” or “ Balsamocarpon:” : 

[On enquiry the Director, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, has been good enough to inform us that 
so far as is known, P. pallida—which is the same 
as juliflora—has never got beyond the Peradeniya 
Gardens.—Ep. A.M.] 4 Pe Geib, 


Sg ee 


BIBLE PLANTS OF CEYLON. 


Rue (Greek, peganon) is botanically known as 
Ruta graveolens, and belongs to the orange family. 
As a small and insignificant looking herb one 
would hardly think it representative of that 
order. It is mentioned in Luke xi, 42, “But 
woe unto you Pharisees! for ye tithe mint and 
rue, and all manner of herbs, and pass over judg- 
ment and the love of God: these ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave theother undone.” In the 
parallel passage Matthew xxiii. 23, Anethon 
or dill (translated anise) is named instead of rue, 
Balfour thinks that probably both were mentioned, 
andeach was recorded by a different Evangelist, 
Both herbs were commonly cultivated in eastern 
gardens as at present. As its specific name 
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(graveolens)signifies, rue possesses a powerful odour 
afid’ @ heavy oil is extractable fromit. The whole 
family is characterised by the presence of essential 
oil, and it is said of one member, the Dittany or 
Fraxinella’ (Dictamnus Fraxinella) that owing to 
thé large quantity of oily vapour exhaled by it 
on’ & warm evening, the air around it becomes 
inflammable. The odour of rue is considered 
pleasing by some, but by others most objection- 
able.’ It is said to be used xs u spice or coudiment 
along with food, and as a flavouring agent in 
wine, but it is best known in Ceylon as a medicinal 
plant,—rue oil being a stock remedy for colds and 
headaches’ and to allay ‘spasms. This oil is 
generally prepared here by boiling rue leaves 
along with coconut oil to which the strong odour 
is imparted. In England oil of rue is distilled 
from the fresh leaves and unripe fruit; it has a 
pale yellow colour, a disagreeable odour and bitter 
acrid taste. Rue was called by the ancients the 
Herb of Grace, and Shakespeare refers to 
it by this name,— 
(eas © Here in this place, 

T’ll set a bank of Rue, sour herb of Grace.” 
From this we have the word rue, meaning 
the' repentance necessary to obtain grace. 

‘Rue is said to grow wild in South Europe and 
Palestine. ' It is generally cultivated here as a pot 
herb. 

“Mint (Greek, Heduosmon, or Heduosmos, mean- 
ing’ ‘*having a sweet smell”) belongs to the 
genus mentha, of which the most common species 
found in Syria is said to be M. sylvestris. It is 
commonly cultivated in gardens, is very generally 
distributed, reaching high altitudes. Mint, like 
dill and cumin, belongs to the order Labiatae, to 
which many strong smelling herbs alao belong, 
What is known as field mint (1M. arvensis) is a 
variety common in Palestine. Mint and its allies 
(peppermint, &c.) possess important carminative 
properties. It was much used as acondiment in 
ancient times on account of its aromatic properties, 
inthe same way that it is now used for sauce. 
Pliny mentions it as highly esteemed. It is men- 
tidned in the Bible with other sweet herbs, such as 
anise or dill, cumin andrue, ¢.g., ‘* Ye‘pay tithe of 
mint and anise and cumin.” Matthew xxiii. 23. 
The giving of the tenth part to God was enjoined 
on the Jews, and the Pharisees were very parti- 
cular as to'the letter of the law, tithing even the 
smallest products of the garden. An essential oil 
of mint is extracted from the plant. 


— 
ABOUT MANGOES. 


The April number of the Queensland Agrt- 
cultural Journal publishes an interesting article 
on Mangoes from the pen of Mr. D. O’Connor, 
and as it contains much information, we take 
the opportunity of culling from it, to show, 
among other reasons, how much can be done, 
and is being done in some places, to improve 
ths quality of fruit. 

Probably no fruit in Queensland, remarks Mr. 
late years received as much 
attention as the mango, and deservedly so, for moat 
--ysons who have eaten a really good mango 
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regard it as the king of fruits. Comparatively 
few persons, however, have tasted high-class 
mangoes; they are still very rare. While a first- 
class mango might worthily occupy the top of the 
list of fruits, inferior kinds should he placed 
near the bottom. Even for cooking purposes 
a good mango is preferable to an inferior one. 
This reason alone should be an inducement to 
growers to cultivate only good varieties, Much 
may be done by budding and grafting as hereafter 
described ; secondly, by cultivating with ‘care 
the better forms ; and,+ thirdly, by importing tha 
choicest varieties procurable. The highest cliss 
mangoes are not procurable even in India; some 
care and expense may be necessary in securing 
the finest. The choicest in India ~ axe 
said to be owned by wealthy natives who guard 
them with great care. These would probably 
be uprpurchasable, some other means would 
therefore be necessary to obtain them, possibly 
by exchange. In India, the home of the mango 
It is propagated mainly by one of the following 
methods :—Firstly, by growing the seed, This 
is the easiest way and affords some prospect: of 
getting improved Varieties, but this seldom occurs, 
My experience is limited to one instance, the 
fruit being superior in every respect to the 
parent; more frequently degeneracy is the case 
Secondly, by inarching or grafting by approach, 
The vigorous plant, called the stock, of suitable 
Size, growing in a pot, is taken to the tree 
from which a graft is desired, a small branch 
the Scion, about the size of the stock is selectéd, 
a slice about an inch in length is cut Anais 
half through, and a similar piece cut fromthe 
stock ; they are then placed carefully together 
and firmly bound, usually with cotton lam 

wick ; # coat of varnish, grafting wax or moretshed 
clay is next applied. When the scion and stock 
have united, the scion is cut off below the stock 
above the graft. After a reasonable time the little 
tree is planted in its permanent. position. The third 
is known as “Gootee.” In making a gootee a ring 
of bark is removed from a branch, over this’ a 
Tring of well-tempered clay is pressed. ‘This ig 
kept in place by a piece of calico cloth or 
bast wrapt round it. A gootee pot, (a globular 
earthenware vessel, with a hole in the bottom 

through which a cord, having a knot at one 
end is passed) is suspended above the branch 
and filled with water; the other end of the 
cord is wrapped round the gootee, which'is kept 
moist by the water tickling down, After a fow 
weeks the clay will be full of roots; the bratich 
may then be severed below the gootee and planted 
The fourth method may be described as the best. 
It is called “ flute-budding,”’ and-is thus q i 
cribed:—The operation is performed in a 
The plants on which the buds are placed i 
called the stock, and that from which the Bade 
are taken the scion. <A ring of bark -is pebled 
off the stock just below the terminal ‘bud, -an 
inch or more as the case may be. A ring of 
bark is taken from the scion, containing one 
or more eyes, and of the same length and size 
as that taken from the stock. The: bark with 
the eyes taken from the scion is then put oa 
the stuck, and it should be go placed that. its bea 
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must be exactly underneath a bud on the stock. 
The bud will attract the sap to the scion bud, 
and thus promote its growth. After the ring of 
bark is placed, it is bandaged and mastic applied 
to any exposed parts of the joinings. Should 
the diameter of the scion exceed that of the stock, 
it is easily remedied by cutting off from the scion 
a longitudinal strip of bark equal in width to 
the difference. On the other hand shonld the 
dimensions of the tube of the scion not correspond 
with that of the stock, the difference is made 
good by leaving on the latter a strip of bark 
of sufficient width to fill up the space not covered 
over by the tube of the scion. In placing the 
bud on the stock, care should be taken to make 
sure that the edges of the back of the stock 
and the scion coincide all round. 

[A description of the method of inarching or 
grafting by approach as carried out on mangoes 
in the Bombay Presidency appeared in the Agricul- 
tural Magazine of August, 1892, under the head 
‘‘Indian Jottings.” In the issue of October 
last we reprinted a description of the methéd 
recommended by Mr. Horace Knight which is very 
similar to that given above as ‘flute bedding.” 
The notes on mangoes givea by Mr. O'Connor, 
from which we have been quoting, will be 
concluded in our next issue.—Ep. 4.M.| 

ee, 
> FIBRE CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 

A considerable amount of attention during 
recent years has been devoted by Indian planters 
to the cultivation in that country of indigenous 
and imported plants from which fibres can be 
extracted, and the interest shown in this class of 
products has been increased by the establishment 
of Government fibre-plantation in Mysore, from 
which cuttings and plants can be obtained by 
the private planter. An account of the various 
plants so far cultivated in India for the sake of 
their fibres was given recently by Mr. J. Cameron, 
F.L.S., in a lecture delivered before the Planters’ 
Association of Southern India (Indian Agricul- 
turist, February, 1901), from which the following 
summary has been compiled. The most impor- 
tant of these plants is the so-called sisal hemp 
(Agave rigida var sisalana), which belongs to the 
aloe tribe and is a native of Yucatan, although it 
ig now extensively cultivated in Florida and Baha- 
mas. The Mysore Government imported several 
thousands of these plants from Florida in 1894, 
and the latter are now in a flourishing condition 
and available for the use of planters. The lecturer 
called attention to the suitability of this plant 
for cultivation in the scrub and jungle waste 
places of Mysore, since it grows well under such 
conditions. The cultivation of the plant is 
remunerative, especially with the high prices 
for the fibre which have ruled in London and 
Liverpool during recent years, The yield of fibre 
per acre in Yucatan is about half-a-ton, and the 
average price obtainable may be taken as £25 Va 
ton, although as much as £65 has been paid. 

The “China grass” fibre has been grown to a 
limited extent in the cooler parts of India, but 
appears to be quite unsuited for cultivation in 
the plains. At present it has no commercial 
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value, chiefly because of the lack of a machine 
for cheaply extracting the fibre. Another native 
plant which yields a fibre which may proye a 
valuable one is the Ban rhea (Villebrunea inte- 
grifoha), a plant growing in the sub-tropical 
Himalayas, The fibre has been examined in the 
laboratories of the Scientific Department of the 
Imperial Institute and found to be similar in 
type to that of China grass but of a much better 
quality, being more highly resistant to the action 
of acids and alkalies, and therefore likely to last 
better. 

Of plants which have been introduced into 
India the Mauritius hemp (Furcrea gigantea) 
seems to be a particularly useful variety. It 
produces leaves about eight feet in length, which 
are similar to those of the Agave, and can be 
manipulated by the same machinery. The plant 
seems to readily become acclimatised to India, 
and was observed to have run wild on the 
Shavory Hills by Dr. Watt in his recent tour 
through India. This species is suitable, the 
lecturer stated, for cultivation on abandoned coffee 
plantations. It yields a fibre similar to the silk- 
grass, highly resistant to the actions cf water, 
and so suitable for the manufacture of ship's 
cordage. It has been valued at £27 a ton. A 
coarser fibre suitable for paper-making is that 
derived from the Bhabur-grass (Ischemium angus- 
tifolium) which grows in Northern and Central 
India. This fibre has already been used in several 
Indian paper-mills and found to be a satisfactory 
material for this purpose, 

An interesting account of a successful Agave 
plantation at Pawai, near Bombay, appears in 
the same number of the journal already referred 
to. This farm was started on land which had 
formerly been used for cultivating cocoa and 
coffee, but had long been abandoned and had run 
to waste. In this plantation, which is directed 
by Dr, Suter, the plants are cut when four years 
old, only the outer leaves being removed, and 
from these the fibre is immediately extracted by 
two special machines. The natives operating 
these machines have to be clothed in absorbent 
woollen cloth as a protection from the strongly 
vesicating sap of the leaves. A plentiful supply 
of water is necessary during the operation of 
extracting the fibre, as the latter, unless it is 


‘immediately well washed, turns brown on 


exposure to the air. Altogether, the plantation 
at Pawai gives employment to 250 natives who 
earn comparatively good wages. It. is proposed 
to commence, in the near future, the manufacture 
of ammonia and manure from the waste: material 
(amounting to about 97 per cent. of the whole) left 
after extraction of the fibre. 

As a method of utilising the coarser fibres 
obtained from the stems of trees paper-making 
seems to be the most satisfactory, and a recent 
number of the Indian Forester (Jan., 1901) 
contains an account of the native method of 


making paper from the inser bark of Broussonetia- 


papyrifera. The outer bark is first scraped away 
and then the inner layers peeled off in strips 
about five feet long which are dried in the sun. 
These are next boiled in water containing wood 
ashes, and when they have become somewhat 
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soft are taken out and beaten intoa pulp by 
means of wooden mallets, any impurities being 
picked out by hand during the process. The finely 
divided pulp is next poured into a stretched sheet 
of cotton through which the water slowly perco- 
lates, leaving a sheet of paper pulp. ‘The latter 
when about half dry is glazed by rubbing with a 
piece of earthenware. Finally, when quite dry, it 
is stripped off by means of wooden knives. This 
forms the common writing paper of Burma. A 
coarser kind used for packing is also made which 
is sometimes rendered Waterproof by smearing 
it with melted beeswax. A third kind is also 
made in a similar manner, but is finished by 
treating with finely powdered charcoal, so con- 
verting it into a paper which can be written on 
with soft tale pencils.—Imperial Institute 
Journal. 
——————$—__-49-———$_—___—_——- 


GENERAL ITEMS. 

The introduction of synthetic indigo has caused 
a serious crisis in the Indian indigo trade. Dr. 
Brunch, chemist to the firm now manufacturing 
synthetic indigo, lecturing in October last before 
the German Chemical Society, gave an interesting 
account of the laborious research of the last 
twenty years, which were fruitless till 1894. The 
chief difficulty was in securing an initial material 
in sufficient quantity, but this has now been 
found in Naphthalene. By a complicated process 
this Naphthalene is converted into indigo. 


Mr. Wardleworth’s lecture on “Jamaica: The 
Isle of Springs” delievered on March 11th at the 
Imperial Institute, shews that that colony is 
alive to its own interests in agricultural matters. 
Referring to his recent visit to the island, the 
lecturer stated that the most important feature 
in tbe landscape was the coconut palm. Among 
other products of the palm Mr. Wardleworth said 
he had tasted excellent butter—quite free from 


‘the.characteristic flavour of the coconut—from the 


fruit of tree. 


Could this be a local product in 
Jamaica ? 


Speaking at the Imperial Institute on March 13th, 
the Duke of Cornwall and York said:— Anything 


_ that marks the good work of the Imperial Institute 


must be of interest to every member of my own 
family ; for it was tocommemorate the completion 
of fifty years of that great and glorious reign—now 
alas! ended—thac this Institute was founded. 
And I can assure you that our late beloved Queen 
always had its welfare very near her heart. You 
know with what assiduous care and keen interest 
the affairs of the Institute have, from the first 
days of its existence, been watched over by my 
dear Father the King; and- only recently the 
Executive Council recorded their grateful re- 
cognition of the benefits conferred upon it by His 
Majesty. Being myself a member of that Council, 
I naturally take a great interest in the fortunes of 
the Institute. 

A new substitute for leather called “ fibroleum,” 
invented in France by M. Brigalant, is described in 
a report presented to the ‘Societe Encouragement 
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by M. Livanche. According to an abstract printed 
in the Revue Scientifique, this product is obtained 
by chemical treatment of leather waste, which has 
hitherto been used only for the extracting of the 
grease that it contains. To quote the abstract : 
‘ The clippings of leather, cut into very small bits, 
are stored in great vats, where they are macerated 
in an alkaline solution, which by dissolving the 
substance that cements the fibres together, leaves 
them independent. This operation requires great 
delicacy, for a too concentrated solution or a too 
prolonged maceration would alter the fibres as 
well as separate them. The operation, which 
lasts two to fifteen days, takes place at the 
ordinary temperature. After washing with cold 
water the material passes to a special defibrator. 
The resulting pulp, which is very soft to the touch, 
is treated in machines similar to those used in 
paper-making, and the result isa very light, but 
strong, sheet not more than 1 millimetre (1:250 
inch) in thickness. These may be made to adhere, 
forming sheets varying in thickness from 1 to 10 
centimetres (2°5 inch to 4 inches). After treat- 
ment in the hydraulic press, these sheets look like 
leather and have its strength, M. Brigalant has 
made interesting uses of fibroleum, chiefly in 
replacing the inferior products that are used in the 
manuiacture of cheap shoes, At present the 
inventor is making daily 125 to 150 gross of soles, 
and is putting in machinery sufficient to turn out 
1,000 grossa day. Although fibroleum is more 
absorbtive to water than real leather, its strength 
and flexibility, as well as its cheapness, make it 
suitable for all sorts of uses, and M. Livanche 
thinks that the industry is destined to extend 
widely.” 

In view of the increasing price of camphor, a 
German firm have suggested India and Ceylon as 
suitable countries for cultivating the camphor tree, 
The world’s requirements of camphor are estimated 
at 10,400,000 lbs. per annum ; of this, under the 
new administration, about 5,200,000 lbs. will be 
supplied by Formosa, while about one-third of the 
whole will be exported from Japan, leaving a 
diminution in the exports, compared with 1898, 
of about 3,640,000 lbs. 


To prepare sweet potatoes according to the 
Southern mode, we (Morida Agriculturist) are told 
that they should be peeled and boiled until they are 
thoroughly but not too well cooked. They should 
be cut into four pieces lengthwise, and placed in 
a tin baking pan. Butter and sugar should be 
placed over the potatces abundantly before they 
are put in the oven to bake slowly. After a while, 
the butter and sugar mingling with the juice of 
the potatoes form a delicate crust that should be 
cooked until it has almost reached the point at 
which it is candy. Under this crust is a thick, 
rich syrup of the sap of the potatoes, sugar, and 
butter. Anybody who has eaten sweet potatoes 
in this way will never be satisfied with any other 
way of cooking them. The principal merit of this 
method lies, of course, in having them thoroughly 
cooked. The fire must be slow, and the cooking 
must continue until the sugar and butter on top of 
the potatoes have formed a crust, 
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: The analysis of the sweet potato; (according 
to Dalgety’s Review) is as follows :—100 lbs. sweet 
potato, eontains 69°32 to 73 11 lbs. water, 1:09 to 
1:29 lbs. ash, 1°38 to 2°47 protein or flesh-forming 
material, 86 to 1:23 lbs. fibre, 29-73 to 28°46. lbs. 
nitrogen free extract (starch, sugar, gum, &c.,) and 
‘43 to '85 lbs. fat : a total of 27-46 lbs. to 32°49 lbs. 
dry matter. It thus contains more dry matter and 
more starchy and sugary food, but less nitrogenous 
material than the ordinary potato. As a com- 
parison it may be stated that 100 lbs. maize 
coutain 89:1 dry, matter, 10°5 protein, and 76 lbs. 
nitrogen free extract, while 300.1lbs, sweet potatoes 
contain 86°7 dry matter, 4°5 lbs. protein and 75'3 
lbs, nitrogen free extract. 


_1n Japan sweet potatoes are preserved by drying 
thus :—Cleanly washed potatoes are placed in a 
_ basket and immersed in boiling water for a short 
time ; when taken out of the basket they are cut 
into thin slices and spread over mats, exposed to 
the sun for three or four days. In order to make 
&® superior quality, the skin of the potato is 
peeled off before slicing. 


‘The Indian Planters’ Gazette writes :—‘‘ The 
ladybird beetle not having turned out a success 
for the numerous pests that afflict our tea gardens, 
we see that the manthus has been suggested as a 
likely ally to wage war with. But there are four 
mantht, though, from its well-known pugnacity, 
that usuaily denominated the devout one is pro- 
bably meant. We have kept this creature in 
muslin cages, but are not aware that its love of 
fighting and cannibalistic propensities extend 
beyond its own species. If, however, it can be 
trained to turn its attenton to spider, its domesti- 
cation may be worth attention; but it must be 
remembered that the insect is as much a vegetarain 
as a carnivorian, and, though no likely to patronise 
the bitter tea leaf, would play sad havoc in an 
adjacent flower or vegetable garden.” 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, reports that the sun- 
flower is a crop which makes a considerable drain 
on the elements of soil fertilizers; that one of the 
most valuable constituents of the plant is the oil, 
which exists in large quantities in the seeds; that 
the economic production of sunflowers is now con- 
fined almost exclusively to Russia, where it is an 
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agricultural industry of considerable importance ; 
that in the United States it is grown ag an orna- 
ment and fpr the production of seeds, which are 
used chiefly for poultry and bird feeding and for 
condimental and medicinal properties with farm 
animals; that the oil of the sunflower seed is not 
produced commercially in the United States; and 
that in the cultivation of the sunflower the methods 
pursued for, growing Indian corn are to be 
followed; and the plant is capable of cultivation 
over almost as wide an area as Indian corn. 


Tomatoes are most helpful to the system when 
eaten raw, asthe volatile oil they contain is dis- 
sipated by the heat of cooking. Green vegetables, 
such as spinach and cabbage, are invaluable as 
medicinal articles of diet, as they possess blood 
purifying properties, and act indirectly on the 
liver, Turnips are nutritious; while the young 
turnip tops are possessed of tonic properties. 
Parsley is a blood purifier, and should be eaten 
both raw and cooked. An almost exclusive diet 
of fruit and vegetables is supposed to induce purity 
of complexion. 


Says the Chemist and Druggist:—We have 
recently had brought under our notice a fine 
sample of Egyptian capsicums which have lately 
made their appearance on this market. The pods 
are of a bright uniform colour and devoid of the 
calyx and stalk, are very clean, and have evidently 
been carefully prepared. They are valued at about 
65s. per cwt. We have no data bearing upon this 
sample, but by careful comparison with Natal 
capsicums the two forms are practically indis- 
tinguishable, and it is probable that the sample in 
question has been grown from Natal seed. In the 
early part of May last year one of the Mincing 
Lane brokers included in his spice-catalogue a 
similar sample from the same country equally well 
prepared, and valued at the time at 83s. per cwt., 
fine Natal being worth 90s. In the catalogue 
referred to a sample of chillies from the same 
source was algo included, but we do not remember 
to have seen any further parcels offered since, 
though we occasionally see quantities from Nyassa- 
land. It is just possible that at no distant date 
we may receive both capsicums and chillies from 
the West Indies, as seeds of the commercial 
varieties were freely distributed through. these 
islands some time since by Dr. D. Morris, late 
assistant director of Kew Gardens, 
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A LEAF FROM THE PAST: 


A FORMER CHIEF JUSTICE OF CEYLON 
AND THE LURD CHANCELLOR OF 
ENGLAND; ALSO A LOCAL 
KING’S ADVOCATH AND 
A HOME SECRETARY. 


A GIFT TO THE SUPREME CouRT BY THE LORD 
CHANCELLOR.—We are glad to learn that the 
Lord Chancellor has sent asa gift to the Supreme 
Court an oil-painting of his uncle Sir Hardinge 
Giffard, a former Procurator Fiscal (i. e. Attorney- 
General) and Chief Justice of Ceylon. It appears 
that Lord Halsbury in a conversation with the 
present Chief Justice when in England expressed 
his wish to make a replica of an old family 
portrail and present it to the Supreme Court. 

he portrait has just arrived and will worthily 
adorn the walls of the Supreme Court. The 
‘thanks of the judges and the legal profession are 
due to the Lord Chancellor for his graceful 
present.—Local ‘* Examiner.” 

The above paragraph from our legal con- 
temporary corrects an error under which 
we and many in Ceylon have hitherto 
laboured. We had somehow got the impres- 
sion that Sir Hardinge Giffard, now Lord 
Halsbury, and for the third time Lord 
‘Chancellor of England, was born in Colombo, 
and was the son of our former Chief Justice. 
But, though evidently named after the latter, 
he is only a nephew. ‘ Who’s Who” and 
“Men of the Time” agree that Lord Hals- 
bury, born in London, September, 1825, is the 
third son of the late Stanley Lees Giffard, 
Ksq., LL. D., Barrister-at-Law. The founder 
of the family was a certain Mr. John Giffard, 
who came into political prominence in Ire- 
land during the troublous closing years of 
the lastcentury. In a well-known, amusing, 
‘but not over-reliable Irish Book of Memoirs, 
we are told a good deal about John Giffard’s 
‘climb into notice and a Government office, 
and how during the process, he came under 
the scathing sarcasm of Grattan. Of more 
‘immediate interest is it to learn that John 


Giffard’s eldest son, Hardinge Giffard, and 
Mr. Croker of the Admiralty, married two 
sisters, ladies of Waterford; and that Mr. 
Croker’s good luck and great political in- 
fluence enabled him to help his brother-in- 
law, ‘‘ who, having tried the Jrish Bar in 
vain for several years, has neverthless be- 
come Chief Justice of Ceylon.” The writer 
does not make it very clear to which of 
the brothers Croker—both in the Admiralty— 
he refers; but we suppose it must be ‘‘ John 
Wilson,” of the Quarterly, of whose writings 
Macaulay so often made mince-meat. 

Returning to Hardinge Giffard, Barrister, 
we find that he came out to Ceylon not as 
Chief Justice, but as ‘‘ King’s Advocate- 
Fiscal”—an office afterwards designated 
‘*Queen’s Advocate,” and now known as 
** Attorney-General.” From 1811 to 1820, or 
1823, Giffard did duty in this post in Col- 
ombo and then he succeeded Sir Alexander 
Johnston, and as Sir Hardinge Giffard, 
KT., LL. D., served as Chief Justice up to 
1827, when he was succeeded by Sir Richard 
Ottley. SirH. Giffard embarked for England 
on March 2nd, 1827; but he cannot have 
lived long ; tor in a return of retired Judges 
on pension made up in 1832, his name 
does not occur, though those of his two 
predecessors and successor are given :— 

Sir E. Carrington, Knight.—Chief Justice, four 
years nine months, retired 12th March 1806, 
pension £1,200 per annum. 

Sir A. Johnstone, Knight.—Chief Justice, 17 
years, retired 1st March 1819, pension £1,600 
per annum. 

Sir R. Ottley, Knight.—Chief Justice, 12 years 
nine months, retired Ist January 1832, pension 
£1,200 per annum. t : 

Harking back, we must notice that Sir H. 
Giffard was succeeded in 1820 (or 1823) by a 
notable man in Henry Matthews, author of 
“The Diary of an Invalid”—a well-known 
book in those days—who continued as 
Advocate-Fiscal till 1827 when he was sworn in 
as Puisne Justice on the same day as Sir 
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R, Ottley, became Chief Justice; but, alas, 
the accomplished writer and judge died at 
Oolombo on May 21st, 1828, his remains being 


interred in St. Peter’s Church, where 
his son, born in Colombo (then Home 
Minister) placed a_ brass plate to his 
memory. It is a singular fact that two 


members of the Imperial Cabinet for 1886-92, 
should thus beclosely connected with Ceylon— 
Lord Chancellor Halsbury and Mr. Matthews, 
Home Secretary. 

We must not forget an interesting passage- 
at-arms between Chief JusticeGiffard and Ad- 
vocate-Fiscal Matthews during the administra- 
tion of Lieut Governor Sir James Campbell, 
K.C.B. It was thus related by our ate 
““senior’ and corrected (in the note) by 
Sir Richard Morgan, himself at the time in 
Mr. Matthews’ office and afterwards Acting 
Chief Justice :-- 

During his rule avery curious case of ex post 
| facto legislation produced much excitement, at 
feast inthe Supreme Court, Sir Hardinge Giffard 
being judge and Mr. Matthews, (author of ‘‘ The 
Diary of an Iuvalid,”) Advocate Fiseal. <A ras- 
cally Frenchman attempting to fly from his ere- 
ditors was seized and held in arrest by the Mili- 
tary authorities in defiance of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus issued by the Supreme Court. The Chief 
Justice was ‘much excited, and told Matthews that 
in defending such high-handed proceedings he 
was preparing a bed of thorns for himself. Poor 
Matthews did not, however, survive to claim the 
seat of Chief Justice. The brilliant bumourist 
died of atrophy. The Regulation which he drew 
up at the order of Government served its purpose 
for the time, though it was subsequently _ revoked 
by an Order in Council (not till Ist November 
1830, however.) It enacted that it ‘‘was, is and 
shall be lawful” to hold any person in custody by 
warrant of the Governor, such warrant being a 
sufficient return to any order of Court without the 
production of the person, We are not aware that 
any grave collision has taken place between the 
governing and judicial authorities since this pe- 
riod, unless we include the cyclone in the time of 
Sir Carpenter Rowe, in consequence of some ill- 
judged proceeding by which social precedence was 
conceded to Bishop Chapman, a concession which 
the Chief Justice sturdily denounced. 

_. We must now bring our notes to an end 
‘but, before doing so, would say that it is 
very pleasant to have the Lord Chancellor 
recalling the memory of his: uncle who, as 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, was no doubt the 
great man_of his boyhood, he little dreaming 
then that he himself would be thrice Lord 
Chancellor. By far the most genial account 
of Lord Halsbury we have ever seen is that 
contained in the ‘‘People of the Period” which 
may well be reproduced at a time when he 
hhas placed this community under an obliga- 
tion by sending for our Law Courts a por- 
trait of Sir Hardinge Giffard, Chief Justice. 
We quote it in fullin our daily. 


ETYMOLOGY OF AFRICA AND OPHIR. 


Dr. Carl Peters’ contention that the place name 
Africa is nothing but the Latin form of the 
unmeaning Semitic ‘loan’ place name Ophir, is 
historically and etymologically untenable. Africa, 
the name by which the Libya of the Greeks 
became known to the Romans through the 


_ [Mnugheir] of the temple of Ur of the 


Carthaginians, was at first applied by the former 
exclusively to the territory, subordinate to- 
Carthage. 


As for Ophir, this place name did probably include 
the south-east cost of Africa, but it equally included 
the south coast of Arabia, and the whole coast of 
Western India, with Ceylon, and possibly also the 
Malayan Peninsula—‘ Atrea hersonesus,’—of Farther 
India. The term, in short, as used in the Bible, 
may be compared with the Parvaim [compare 
Sanskrit purva, ‘Hastern’] of 2 Chronicles iii. 6, and 
our ‘Hast Indies’; and, less pertinently, with the 
classical Eous and Panchaia. It occurs as Ophir 
in Genesis x. 29; 1 Kings ix. 28, x. u, and xxii. 48, 
1 Chron. i..28, and xxix. 4, 2 Chron. viii. 18, Job- 
xxii. 24, and xxviii. 16, Psalms xlv. 9, and Isaiah 
xxiii 12, and as Uphaz in Jeremiah x 19, and 
Daniel x 5; and in all these references excepting 


-Genesis. x 29, and 1 Chron. i 23, Ophir and Uphaz 


are associated with gold. In its Greek form the word 
is written Ouphir, Ophir, Oppheir, Souphir, Soupheir, 
Sophir, Sophira, Sophera, Sophara and Sappheir. Ptole- 
my places vi 7, 41, a Sappharaon the southern coast 
of Arabia, and vii 1, 6, a Soupara on the coast of 
Western India; and vii 1, 15, a Sippara on the 
eastern coast of India; and there is a ‘ Sofala 
thought [Milton meant by Purchas] Ophir’ on the 
south-eastern coast of Africa. These four place names 
are all cognate with Ophir, and not with Africa, 
which, as has been shown, is quite another word; 
and I believe the Soupara placed by Ptolemy on 
the coast of Western India to be the original Ophir 
of them all. King Solomon’s trade, by means of 
‘the navy of Hiram,’ and ‘ships of Tarshish’ 
[Tartessus, 2.¢e., Spain, and compare the term, 
‘Indiamen ’], included imports, expressly invoiced 
from Ophir [1 Kings x. 1], of ‘almug trees and 
precious stones,’ and. not expressly invoiced from 
Ophir [1 Kings x. 22, and 2, h ron. ix. 21], of 
‘gold and silver, ivory and apes, and peacocks.’ All 
these are Indian products, the ‘almug trees’ and 
the peacocks being exclusively Indian products, 
and the namés used in the original text of the above 
quotations for ivory and apes and peacocks being 
every one of them, Indian names Hebrewised :— 
shen-habbim literally tooth of elephant, for ivory,. 
being formed from the Sanskrit abha elephant; kop- 
him for apes, being the Sanskrit kapz; and tukkyyim- 
for peacocks, the Tamil toke: or toger. This is 
sufficient to prove that from King Solomon’s time, 
and from the earliest times, the Hebrews knew of 
India in its trade productions ; and in this way at 
least it was universally known to antiquity. Indian 
teakwood has been discovered in the structural ruins 
haldees. An 
ancient Babylonian list of clothing mentions sindhu or 
muslin, which Sayce | Hibbert Lectures, 1887 | identifies 
with the sadin of Judges xiv 12, 13, translated in 
the English Authorised Version by sheets, and in 
the Revised Version by linen garments, and the 
sundon of the Greeke thecendal or sendal of Me- 
diwval Europe; all these denominations signifying 
Indian stuff. In the original text of Esther i, 6, 
the wood translated green is karpas, the Sanskrit 
karpasa, and Greek karpasos, cotton, and instead of 
the passage reading white, green, and blue hangings, 
it should read white and blue cotton dharis, the striped 
floor-cloths and hangings for which India has always 
been noted. There is no undoubted mention of silk 
in the Old Testament, but silk is rightly supposed 
to’ be referred under the denomination of mesht in 
Ezekiel xv, 10, 13, translated in both the Authorised 
and the Revised Versions of.our Bible by silk and as 
demeshek in Amos iii, 12, rightly translated by 


‘Damascus in our, Authorised Version, and wroagly 


by silken in the offensive Revised Version. In the 
Book of Esther, moreover, India is twice [i 1, and 


‘viii, 9] referred to by its vernacular name in. the 


Hebrewised form of Hoddu, in. Syrac Hondu, in 
Arabic. Hindu, in Persian Hind in Greek Indika, all 


‘these being variants of the Sanskrit Sindhu literally 


a river, but especially the river Indus. 
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The Hebrew place named Ophir has no mean- 
ing; but Soupara (Ptolemy, vii, 1, 6] identi- 
fied by James Burgess, the eminent antiquary with 
the modern Supara, a few miles above Bassein in 


the Northern Konkan, means the auspicious- 
far-side, or opposite bank or coast, that is 
the fair trading coast [compare Surat, 7.e. Su- 


rashtra, the Fair—merchant—kingdom], to distinguish 
it possibly from the langerous trading coast, Arvake 
And on Peiraton of tle Southern Konkan. Sippara is 
said to have the same meaning, and both names may 
be compared with the Greek Paralia,* coastland, 
applied to the broken maritime tract of Attica stretch- 
ing southward from Mount Hymettus to ape Sunium 
and the Saronic Sea, to the western coast of hal- 
cidice opposite the Pierian shores of Macedonia, and 
by Ptolemy to the coast of Travancore. The people 
of Western India, particularly those about the Gulf 
of Cambay have from the remotest past actively 
tracked with the south coast ot Arabia, the Persian 
Gulf, the Red Sea, and the east coast of Africa ; and 
it would be quite natural for them to have car- 
ried with them the name of their own famous 
port of Supara, and applied it to the chief em- 
poria of their trade in the Hadramaut, and the 
Zanzibar or Black Coast of Africa; the Arabs in the 
latter country in seeking to give it a meaning 
in their own tongue twisting it, with but slight change 
of sound and significance into Sofala at full 
length, Sofalatu’] Dhahab, the Coast of Gold, an 
extension of form which indeed seem to emphasise 
its indication as a variant of Ophir. Finally to this 
day India is the Sofir, that is, Ophir of the Abyssi- 
nians and Egyptian opts. Whatever eastern lands, 
therefore, may be included in the Biblical Ophir, 
India of the Hindus is the aboriginal, authentic, 
definite, and inexpugnable Opti: ; while the word 
Ophir has nothing whatever to do with the word 
‘Africa, great as I trust may be the ‘golden joys 
the dark continent of that name has in store or 
those pioneers of modern civilisation among whom so 
high a distinction has been achieved by Dr. Carl Peters. 
March 12, 1900. GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 

—Journal of the Society of Arts. 


————_>__ ———_—_ 
SHOOT NG NEAR TRINCOMALEE. 
A SMALL MIXED BAG AT PERIYAKULAM. 


I believe there are many tanks in Ceylon known 
by the name of Periyakulam, but the one I refer to 
‘is about seven and three-quarter miles from Trinco- 
malee. You go along the Nalavile road nearly to the 
sixth milestone; then turn away to the left, and go 
fora mile and three-quarters by a sandy jungle road 
to 

THE TANK. 


It isa small sheet of water, perhaps, three-quarters of 
a mile long by seven or eight hundred yards broad. 
On the day 1 am going to tell you about, I went out 
_by bullock cart, arriving at dawn. The first proceed- 
ing was to goto the little P. W. D. bungalow on the 
shores of the tank and get some cocoa and biscuits. 
I had secnred the services of a cooly to carry my 


* Paradise—at one time thought to be derived ulti- 
mately from either (1) the Sanskrit para desa, a far, 
a foreign country, para- dest, corrupted to purdasee 
being the name given in the Diccan to natives of : 
Hindustan, or (2) from the Sauskrit purva-desa [of 
Purvaim above], Hastern country, familiar in the ad- 
jectival form of parviya, corrupted to purboe, originally 
the name given to Hindus living to the east of the 
Ganges, and then applied to native writers and clerks 
generally,—is now traced to the Zend Para-daeza 
enclosure, in Persian jirdawz, a garden, a park, in 
Greek the loan word yvaradeisos, and so our Paradise, 

_ the Garden of Eden, Heaven, &c., and parvise, the 
porch under a church tower, or the room above the 
tower porch, or the cloister close of Cathedrals, thas 
of Chichester being still called Paradise, and of Ches- 
ter Sprise Gardens, 


cold teaand cartridges, and as soon asI hag disposed 
of my little breakfast we started off along the 
bund towards the sluice, whence a jrngle path leads 
round tothe far side of the tank. Periyakulam, like all 
Ceylon tanks, is purely artificial; it has a bund 
which forms one end, and another longer bund going 
all along one side. There are two sluices, and two 
sets of paddy fields which are irrigated from the 
Jake. One lot of paddy tields are below the side bund, 
and the other below the one at the end. Kverywhere 
else the jungle is thick, except for some grassy 
marshy land beloved of buffaloes, which lies on the 
opposite side to that along which the band runs. Ihe 
sluice at the side is quite at the end corner, ciose to 
the jungle, and as this is a quiet deep part of the 
tank, the crocodiles often come out and lie on the 
bund just there. Below the sluice and between it 
and the paddy is a large pool surrounded by jungle 
trees; thisis also beloved of crocodiles, and they often 
lie out on a little raised path which goes from the bund 
across this pool to the paddy-fields. On that morning, 
however, no crocodiles were lying ont nexr the sluice, 
so we walked across it and took the little jungle path, 
which goes through the woods at the end round to the 
open marsh land on the far side. 

The tank was high, and most of the open part far 
too wet for snipe; but further up near a native hut, 
I knew of a tiny strip of suitable ground, » litile patch 
of old cultivation in fact, where I 


EXPECTED A SNIPE OR TWO 


to be lying. The fertility of my little patch, by the 
bye, was entirely dependent on the baffiloes; if the 
fancy took them to remain rouvud ab ut the hut 
there would be no snipe, but if they went furiher into 
the marsh and left my preserve qniet, I was always 
certain to find a few birds. To my pleasure, we 
found the herd of buffaloes .hat moruing disporting 
themselves near the lake with only their heads and 
the tops of their backs shewipg above the grass and 
water. The little naked herd-boy was sitting on an 
old ant-heap which rose from the swamp like an 
island, watching his charge. Neur the native hut 
are one or two palm trees and a tamarind which serve 
as a landmark to steer a right course from afar. 
While keeping to the comparatively dry ground 
near the jungle we laid as straighta course as 
possible for the hut and arrived to find everything 
undisturbed, and a couple of red-watiled lapwings 
(or ‘‘did-he-do-its’’) in psssession of the tiny pool 
near the palms. There were, however, on\y two snipe 
in the patch, but they rose easy shots in spite 
of the gun being barely up, and after sundry ex- 
planations on my part to the cooly of the object 
of a snipe stick, they were at last reatly hung, 
so as to balance each other at eisher end of that 
machine. 

A short time after leaving tie hui, and while 
skirting a belt of trees, I heard a jungle co kcrow; 
as the call sounded quite close I went to an open- 
ing in the undergrowth opposite where it appeared to 
come from, and crouched down so as to see under 
the jungle. I then clapped my hand against my leg 
so as to imitate the noise made by the wings of 
a rival cock; and waited almost immediately the bird 
stalked into my field of vision, and a charge of 
No.6 laid him low. To bring jungle fowl right ap to 
one the clapping requires to ba very skilfully done, 
but when they are close by itis easy to excite their 
curiosity by amateur attempts, and so get them to 
move and show themselves. 

Not far from where I shot this cock there is an 
old ruined tank with the embankments breached; 


‘there is still, however, deep water in one or two 


places. The jungle has enoroachod right up the old 


- bund, but here and there are sans among the trees 


and bushes through which crocodiles issue for their 
nightly prowls., Near one ci these gaps I found 


4 CROCODILE SITTING ON TNE BUND 


with his back towards mse. Owing to the thickness 
of the jungle it was impossible to work round to 


“ the aide of him without making a noise, so I sent 
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an “Ubique” bullet into him as he lay, and racked 
him fore and aft. Of course the shot had very little 
immediate effect on the tough brute, and he shuffled 
into the water at a tremendous rate. I then looked 
about among some trees with damp patches under- 
neath, and put up six orseven snipe; I got snots at 
five and bagged two. Afterwards seeing no prospects of 
finding more birds, I started back towards the sluice on 
my way homewards. When going along the jungle path 
at the end of the tank I had a bit of luck, a jungle-fowl 
bolted across, and a quick shot knocked him over 
—another fine cock bird. 

Having crossed the sluice, I looked along the bund 
and espied a crocodile lyingonthe top of it, about 
three hundred yards off. Here was a chance for a 
stalk. Unfortunately, about 200 yards from the cro- 
codile, a big tree had fallen, blocking up the side 
of the bund farthest from the tank with a regular 
abatis. I could not go along the tank side of,the 
bund, as the crocodile had his head that way, nor 
could J get round the tree, as there was the deep 
pool below the bund which I mentioned in the first 
part of this letter. I, therefore, had to make my 
way inch by inch through the branches in deadly fear 
lest they should crack or rustle. At last 1 got through 
and the crocodile still sunned himself serenely un- 
conscious. The rest was easy and straightforward. 


The _ bund was covered with short grass, 
and I ‘made my way without difficulty 
to within fifty or sixty yards, when 


I crawled bit by bit on bands and knees until I was 
only thirty-five yards away. I then crept very 
gently up the side of the bund and raised myself 
little by little till I had a perfect broadside shot. 
My ‘“Ubique” bullet went through the top of his 
head, and he shut his jaws, which were wide open 
when I fired, and lay motionless, To make sure 
he did not recover and walk away, I cut his throat, 
and then we went back to the P. W. D. bungalow. 


TWO COOLIES FETCHED IN THE CROCODILE 


having lashed him with a rope to a suitable pole. 
They then deposited him, lashed as he was, in the 
verandah of the bungalow. Three hours later, when 
there was no one in the bungalow except my old 
Tami! boy, the crocodile discovered that it was not 
dead, and after granting and groaning proceeded to 
stroll about the verandah pole and all. As my boy 
was afraid it would get back to the tank, he lashed 
the crocodile to one of the wooden verandah pillars. 
As the 12-bore ‘‘ Ubique”’ bullet had inflicted a very 
severe wound to the top of the skull, and as the 
ereature’s throat was also cut, I think we may 
pafely deduce that the crocodile is somewhat tena- 
cious of life. “ ELEUR-DE-Lys.” 
Colombo, 21st March. —Asian, May 22. 


ee 


THE CEYLON CROCODILE. 


My short stay in Ceylon has convinced me that 
excellent sport is to be had crocodile shooting. 
All the large tanks contain crocodiles, and 
eeou eH they may be easy to approach as com- 

ared with deer, they are infinitely harder to 

ag. Unless a crocodile is hit in exactly the 
right place it invariably gets back to the water. 
Kither it must be shot through the head or the 
eping shattered. I do not think the shoulder 
shot is to be depended upon except with a large 
calibre rifle. Crocodiles are loathsome reptiles, 
and one never feels any compunction in shootin. 

them; whereas ‘he pathetic eyes of a mounded 
cheetah are a very pitiful sight. The more croco- 
diles that can be shot the better, and quite a soft- 
hearted man might take pleasure in slaughtering 
them at every opportunity. Many people when 
asked will tell you they have shot lots of croco- 
diles, but on enquiry you find that few if any 
of them were actually bagged. Itis purenonsense, 
of course, shooting at corocodiles in deep water, 
or if they are ashore, only wounding them, so 
that they escape. This is no sport at all. The 
crocodile must be properly stalked when it is 
lying on the shore clear of the water, and hit 


in a vital spot, so that it cannot wriggle back 
into the tank. The large ones are, I think, more 
alert than those which are younger and lessex- 
perienced ; but this is the case with every kind 
of creature. 

I do not think a heavy rifle is required for 
crocodile shooting; the ‘303 is quite suitable. 
Sufficient penetration combined with perfcct 
accuracy are the main desiderata. The Mark iV. 
Government bullet is not sufficiently reliable; one 
of the regular sporting bullets should be used. 
Out of four crocodiles shot at with the “303 and 
Mark IV. bullet I only killed one; and out of 
three crocodiles I have known of, killed with the 
*303 and Mark IV, there was only one case whcre 
the bullet may be said to have expanded in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. Even a heavy 
bullet has to be well placed to kill a crocodile 
outright. I hit one behind the shoulder with a 10- 
bore bullet ; it struggled back into the water, and 
rolled about feebly at the surface, getting farther 
and farther out, so that when it eventually died 
and sank, the water was toodeep to fishitup. If 
Lhad placed the ball through its head, it would of 
course have never moved. The difficulty of 
crocodile stalking is immensely increased by the 
frogs, which haunt the edges of tanks. Some- 
times when one is stealing along the tank side 
ofa bund, a fat frog will jump into the water 
with a flop, and there go off in a series of ducks 
and drakes along the surface, effectually scaring 
the crocodile if it is within hearing distance. 

A good crocodile’s skull mounted on a shield 
makes a very decent trophy, and the skin of a 
small one mounted with the head on does not 
look at all bad. 

I believe that the crocodile found in Ceylon is 
Crocodilus pacustris, but Ihave no book of refer- 
ence at hancto make certain. As tothe size to 
which they grow, I have seen one which I estimated 
to be 13 or 14 feet long, but I have found the exuvia 
of what must have been a perfect monster; and I 
fancy that in the larger sheets of water there are 
a few 17 or 18 feet in length. In the small tanks 
they run from 6 to 9 feet and in the large tanks 
crocodiles about 10 feet long are a common size. 

A crocodile when it has settled comfortably down 
to bask in the sun usually has its jaws wide open, 
possibly with a view to airingits inside. When 
fatally hit, but not quite dead, they open and shut 
their jaws spasmodically and wag their heads 
feebly from side to side. 

The cross-country journeys made by crocodiles 
are invariably done at night, and the early morn- 
ing and evening are the best timestolook forthem, 
though they often lie out when not much disturbed 
in the middle of the day. 

Sometimes one. will find little pools in the jungle 
occupied by crocodiles, especially if they are a good 
depth in the middle. I have foundia good sized ero- 
codile in a water hole, only the size of a large room. 

Hornaday, the author of ‘‘Two Years in the 
Jungle,” shot a great number of crocodiles with 
a ‘40 cal. Maynard rifle, and his aim was always 
to shatter the spine. I do not know what 
particular cartridge his rifle took, but it would 
probably be 60 grains powder and a 260-grain 
bullet, at any rate he found it was not power- 
ful enough to cope with the large fish-eaters of 
15 or 16 feet long, the ball not having weight 
enough to cut the vertebre. The ‘303 with soft 
nose bullet is very much more powerful than 
any of the “40cal. American rifles, and I imagine 
one should be able to kill the largest crocodiles 
with it, if the bullet is placed just right. I 
have killed a crocodile with a 12-bore smooth 
bore ‘‘ Ubique,” and of course when you can 
get near enough nothing could be more effective 
‘than the large spherical bullet from one of these 
guns. Crocodiles, however, are often in such 


positions that they have to be shot at from a 


considerable distance, so that an extremely 
accurate single shot or magazine rifle is the best 
weapon. 


—Asian, May 29th. “ FLEUR-DE-LYS, ” 
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SINHALESE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The work on which Mr. D M de Z Wick- 
remasinghe has been for some time engaged 
has at last borne fruit in a “ Catalogue of 
the Sinhalese Manuscripts in the British 
Museum.” That this catalogue should be the 
first of its kind, after Ceylon has been for 
more than a century a British possession, 
is certainly not creditable. to the British 
Government or people, and is a proof of 
the small degree of interest taken by the 
people of Great Britain in oriental matters 
generally, and especially in eastern languages. 
Even Copenhagen had, early in the century, 
thanks to the enthusiasm of the great 
scholar Rask, a better collection of Pali and 
Sinhalese manuscripts than London. Matters 
have improved of recent years, however ; 
and the collection here catalogued com- 
prises some 150 Manuscripts,—a_ collection 
not to be compared, of course, with that in 
the Colombo Museum; but still a very fair 
one, containing a few codices of exceptional 
value. The headings under which the Manu- 
scripts are classified are as follows :— 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.—Bible.—1. 

Buppuist LITERATURE.—Interpretation of the 
Sanon.—2-13. 12 MSS.) Interpretation of Ha- 
tra-Canonical Worksin Paliand Sanskrit.— 
14-22. (9 MMS.) Original Woris on Bud- 
dhism.—23-32. (10 MSS.) 

DrEMONOLOGY AND LocaL Cuits.—33—51. (19 
MSS.) 

ARTS AND SCIENCES.—Medicine.—52—61. (10 
MSS.) Astrology, Divination and Magic.—62- 
67. ( MSS.) 

History.—68-76c. (14 MSS.) 

INSCRIPTIONS.—77-79. (8 MSS.) 

LANGUAGE.—Lexicography,—s80-82. (4 MSS.) 
Granmar.—s82a-85. (4 MSS.) Rhetoric and 
Prosody.—86-87. (2 MSS.) 

GENERAL  LITERATURE.— Poetry.—88-109. (26 
MSS.) Yales.—110-125. (17 MSS.) 

ral or MiIxED CONTENTS, —126-137, (12 


LETrERsS.—138-140. (8 MSS.) 

It will be seen by the above list that 
poetry comes first, followed by demonology 
and local cults, tales, and history. (The 
canonical works cf Buddhism, being’ in Pali, 
do not find a place in this Catalogue.) 

Inaddition to a careful description of each 
of the Manuscripts, and transcripts of the 
opening and closing sentences of each, Mr. 
Wickremasinghe discusses, more or less fully, 
the subject matter, the author, date of com- 
position, &c., his comments showing much 
learning and critical acumen, and embodying 
aw mass of valuable information. Some of 
Mr. Wickremasinghe’s statements will no 
doubt form matter for criticism by scholars ; 
but these columns are hardly the place for 
such controversy. 

We may refer to- some of the more 
generally interesting features of this Cata- 
logue. On p. 89 is described an anti-Chris- 
tian criticism of certain statements regard- 
ing Buddhism and the Solar system, which 
appeared in a Calendar for 1839 published 
by the Christian Missionaries of Ceylon.” 
(The language is dubious, but the meaning 
is obvious.) Of this Mr. Wickremasinghe 
says:—‘‘ It is written in a colloquial but 
chaste style, devoid of. the contro- 
versial bitterness which marks this kind 
of literature at the present day. The 
Wwiiter was probably a Buddbist monk, and, 
considering his limited knowledge, his 
arguments are very intelligent. Some of 
them are, however, very amusing; for ex- 
ample, speaking of the revolution ot the 
earth, he argues that if the earth moves 
on its own axis, the loose tiles and sand on 
the roof of houses must fall off into space 
in the course of its motion!” 

Cn pp. 56-58, we have notes on the 
earliest mention of the Parang?t disease in 
a medical work of uncertain date, named 
Yogaratnakaraya. 

On pp. 74-78, the death of Raja Sinha IT 
is stated to have occurred in 1692 or 1692-9 
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while on page 96, the date is given as 
1684. But the Dutch, who ought to know, 
assert positively that their old enemy died 
in December, 1687. Again, we are not sure 
that by the Raja Sinha ‘‘ who defeated 
the Portuguese at Colombo,” as mentioned 
in the colophon of the Kurunegata-vistaraya 
(Cat., p. 84) is not meant the second king 
of that naime, and not the first, as is here 
taken for granted. 

There are several references to the mys- 
terious capture and deportation (in 1410?) of 
Vijaya or Vira Bahu BF the Chinese, but 
no further light is thrown on this obscure 
event in Sinhalese history. 

If the dates given on p. 85 could be relied 
on, they would be of value as well as in- 
terest; but we fear that they are untrust- 
worthy. (They record an earthquake in 
1679, a flood in 1661, and the death of Raja 
Sinha I. on 8th March, 1593.) 

On pp. 106-107, details are given regarding 
Alagiyavanna Mohottala, the ‘‘ poet secret- 
ary”; but Mr. Wickremasinghe had not, 
when he wrote, seen the fresh information, 
from Portuguese sources, regarding this man, 
communicated in a paper to the Ceylon 
Asiatic Society. 

Among the “letters” described at the end 
of the Catalogue is an_ ola envelope ad- 
dressed to Joan Gideon Loten, the Dutch 
governor of Ceylon in 1752-57 : the letter itself 
is, unfortunately, missing. 

In an Introduction Mr. Wickremasinghe 
gives a most valuable and succinct account 
of Sinhalese literature from the earliest times 
down to this century, referring for fuller 
particulars to the introduction to James 
Alwis’s Sidat Sangara, many of the state- 
ments in which, however, Mr. Wickrema- 
singhe has had to correct. ; 

This Catalogue does the highest credit to 
its writer; and to all interested in the his- 
tory and literature of Ceylon it will prove 
a veritable treasure-house, 
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MODERN NUWARA ELIYA. 


(From a Correspondent. ) 


The periodical visitor must admit that 
outward and visible attempts are being made 
to improve the place; at least I, after a 
twelve-years’ acquaintance, willingly con- 
cede as much, and these brief notes are a 
short record of how I found Nuwara Eliya 
during a late visit :— ; 

Raitway.—The completion of the projected 
railway from Nanuoya will, I think, prove 
generally acceptable to intending visitors, as 
well as residents, because, even if the rate of 
transit is not more rapid than now, it may 
be relied on as more positive, and of greater 
capacity than the present coach service, 
which, however, is very well served, in com- 
parison to others of a similar nature. The 
question, as to whether the propelling power 
be electrical or steam, is of too technical a 
nature for more than passing reference in 
these notes. Kee 

Roaps.—Of late, complaints (trivial per- 
haps) have appeared in the Press about the 
metalling of the roads, with the resulting in- 
coavenience, cruelty to animals, etc., arising 
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therefrom. Repairs to roads generally 
cause temporary inconvenience to traffic, and 
if the Improvement Board could afford it, 
mechanical rolling would greatly reduce 
this, due to the less time required. On the 
whole, I think they are maintained in good 
order, but the widening out of the roads 
throughout the town jwoper is a very ne- 
cessary and urgent matter. At present they 
are much too narrow for safety and com- 
fort. Extra width would also facilitate an- 
nual repairs. The additional new roads and 
footpaths now in course of construction, or 
latcly completed, will extend the opportun- 
ities for enjoyable walks and drives. 

WATERWORKS.—The establishment of these 
is a great boon, and the supply appears to 
be all that is desirable, except perhaps in 
quantity, and that only during the dry 
season! On one occasion in March last, and 
with only a few of the bungalows taking 
water from the town main, water was not 
running over the spill, and as the reservoir 
capacity is practically nil, I question if 
further conservation will not be very ne- 
cessary. The distributing main will, I hope, 
prove adequate, but it seems to me to be 
too small: and if so, the reduction of pres- 
sure, and therefore supply at the bungalow 
taps, will be noticeable when all are con- 
nected on to the main. At the intake works, 
the stand-pipe now permits of the supply- 
pipe being easily blocked by any mischievous 
person. The open end should he § or 10 feet 
higher, or, what is better, fitted with a 
swan-neck, 2.e,, the end turned downwards 
to effectually prevent such a possible catas- 
trophe. A very simple provision would haye 
prevented the flooding of intake well, and 
thus afforded the intended free access to the 
valves. I do not know if the town main is 
arranged, so that portable stand-pipes can be 
attached at various points, and used for Fire 
Brigade purposes. By this means a yery 
cheap and effective fire extinguishing appa- 
ratus could be placed in the hands of the 
local police. A good water supply necessi- 
tates good drainage, and Nuwara Eliya lends 
itself to this latter very readily, except that 
the greater part of the plain is of a very 
The laying out of part of 
the plain as a park, and the improved drainage 
of the same, will materially help the general 
drainage and health of the town. During 
the rainy season, the lowering of Lake Gre- 
gory spill, at least by one foot, would be an 
effective aid in the same direction, and with- 
out detriment to any other interest. [Indeed ? 
We recollect that Sir Wm. Gregory was 
very irate on his last visit to find how 
low the water was kept, and declarec that 
his design for a really full and attractive 
lake—a true ornament to Nuwara Hliya—had 
been entirely spoilt.—Hp JZ.R.] 


THE POLICE STATION would, I think, be 
more convenient if removed frei its 
present position to a more central one. 
In a short time the present station will 
be far from central (in fact isso even now) 
as the general town extension is decidedly 
away from it. It might be more convenient 
if near the Post office. Perhaps the autho- 
rities conclude they can better watch over 
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the interests of the town from their present 
super-elevated position, in preference to being 
‘on the spot.” 


THE Post OFFICE as an institution may 
generally be taken as an indication of the 
importance or prosperity of a town, and in 
the case of Nuwara Eliya this is no exception. 
The accomodation of the building as a whole 
may be equal to requirements. Yet this can- 
not now be said of the portion allotted to 
the public for enquiry; a small square lobby 
often crammed with natives of all kinds and 
castes, having one opening or window for all 
forms of business. There is much room for 
needed expansion in this direction, and may 
it soon become an accompolished fact. 

The proposal of Government to establish 
a complete TEEEPHONE SysTEM will be 
another step towards bringing Nuwara Eliya 
up to date; but if established, let us hope, 
it will be more successful than that now 
working in Colombo under the same auspices. 
For business convenience, the use of it will 
be quickly apparent. 

Some consideration appears to have been 
given towards the adoption of the HLECTRIC 
Lieut, but thus far nothing definite has been 
decided on. [E am informed that the greater 
part of the power required can be obtained 
from the existing water supply, but that the 
carrying out of sucha scheme might prove 
too heavy for the existing revenues, but it 
is also satisfactory to know that further in- 
vestigations are most probable, and that 
some day Nuwara Hliya may, and as it 
should, have its Hlectric Light 

Yur Horess give another instance of what 
is instinctively seen ahead in the matter of 
town growth, for L believe, without exception, 
all the existing hotels have been extended 

-and improved, so as to be ready for the 
coming season. In the case of the Grand 
Hotel many improvements, alterations and 
minor extensions have been carried out, and 
a still more extensive addition is to be made 
shortly, in which the sanitary arrangements 
will be quite up to date, and far more com- 
plete than during any previous time in its 
history. ‘he position this hotel occupies, is 
an exceedingly good one, being central and 
‘well connected” in every way. Uader 
the new regime instituted since © last 
season, I conclude visitors to this hotel 
have a good time before them. The 
“St, Andrews” and ‘‘Keena House” 
are, | believe, also much improved. The 
position of these is unique in many respects, 
and it must be adistinct advantage for a Hill 
Station to have a diversity of hotels, both as 
regards position, dimensions, and other 
minor details. 


Tut Hitt CLup, under gubernatorial patro- 
nage, is. a men’s private Club, and musters 
about, I think, 450 members. It is splendidly 
situated, now very comfortable (though the 
main portion is an old building) and with 
lately extended accommodation also, Being 
a limited Company, I suppose they cannot 
entirely ignore the question of ‘‘ profit,” and 
I understand that when chambers are avail- 
able. outsiders have no difficulty in being 
made honorary members pro tem, and in 
fact the energetic Secretary gladly welcomes 


at such times those who are so inclined. If 
this is the case, it might be more correctly 
classed asa private hotel than club. [Why 
so? Do not all clubs extend hospitality to 


temporary visitors introduced by members ? 
—KEp. L.R.] 


In addition to these, many bungalows in 
part or wholly are available for visitors also 
during the season. Most of those, now being 
or recently built, are of a more modern and 
substantial type than formerly. Judging by 
the appearance and condition of some _exist- 
ing ones, and owned by well-to-do landlords, 
I think it time Government stepped in and 
compelled them to re-build habitable and 
sanitary residences in their stead. One im- 
portant feature is specially noticeable in 
most, viz.. the general absence of a distinct 
and legible name of each bungalow or house 
with name of resident. In Indian canton- 


ments, this is, I believe, compulsory and 
necessity makes it equally so tor Nuwara 
Hliya. Indistinct stencilling of the letters 


on.a piece of tea-box or similar board is 
hardly in keeping with the assumed char- 
acter of a Hill Station like Nuwara Eliya. 
The religious devotee, whether Muhammadan, 
Hindu, Buddhist or Christian can find houses 
of prayers suited for their respective faiths, 
The Hstablished Church, Holy Trinity, has 
lately been enlarged, but is already considered 
none too much so. 


MoprERN ScHooLs for both boys and girls, 
and suited for European children are in exe 
istence and very ably conducted. 


Some New LINES are being built for the 
working classes near the meat market, 
and eventually the whole of the shanties and 
vegetable gardens close by the coachin 
office should be abolished, and only appreved 
buildings erected in their stead. 

The opportunities for AMUSEMENT are very 
numerous, the racecourse perhaps standing, 
first with its grand stand, the enclosed space 
being suited alike for ladies’ golf, polo, 
cricket, football or hockey. 


THE UNITED CLUB AND LIBRARY with its 
tennis and croquet lawns is also within the 
racecourse bounds, all from their position 
being very accessible at any time. 

In addition to these there are the gentle- 
men’s GOLF LINKs extending over a large 
part of the plain, and having their own special 
Pavilion. Bicycling can be enjoyed without 
any discomfort or fatigue during fine weather 
and walking facilities, for those who prefer 
this exercise, are now unlimited. 

The lakes and streams provide good FISHING, 
sailing and rowing. The addition of a‘few 
boats for the latter would be a great, ad- 
vantage. Visitors can participate in all or 
any of these amusements on special terms, 
etc. The entire place has grown from acome 
parative village and temporary place of 
residence to a permanent township, and with 
increased opportunities for reaching it, will 
steadily growin favour not only as a place 
of permanent residence and holiday resort 
for Ceylon folk, but also as a Hill Station 
equally available for India. Let those ‘inter- 
ested in its development, carry out their 
schemes ina liberal and substantial manner, 
and I feel certain such will speedily contyj- 
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bute to the further success of the place as 
well'as prove remunerative to themselves. A 
new and improved Town Hall is an urgent 
necessity and must not be overlooked. 


opus gga 5) sored pee 
“SACRED BOOKS OF THE BUDDHISTS”: 
A REVIEW. 


(Specially contributed.) 

“ Sacred Books of the Buddhists—edited by Max 
Muller, Oxford University Press, Vol. 1, Jatala- 
mala, translated by JS Speyer, 1895: Vol. 2—Dia- 
logues of the Buddha, translated by Professor 
Rhys Davids, 1895.” 

[While the following review from 
pen of the best authority in 
was being put im type, the news came of 
the death of the well-known Oxford Pro- 
fessor whose work is dealt with. The grand 
old Sanskrit Scholar had seen his best days, 
‘and. was himself conscious of a failing me: 

' mory ; but his interest in philology and his 
love of the special studies in which he 
gained worldwide distinction remained 
to the end. Not the least of the ser- 
‘vices he rendered to his adopted country 
must be reckoned his sturdy defence 
against German misrepresentation and mis- 
judgment in connection with the Boer war. 
‘is. keen critical faculty, and his intimate 
knowledge of British character and of the 
influences which guide the nation, enabled 
him to repel with. vigour the aspersions 

*cast on the country by those who fancy 
that the South African war had been of 

-our seeking and that it was inspired by 
lust of gold or of territory. That was his 
‘Jast, but not least, service to Hngland.—ED, 
L. R.| f 

Professor. Max Miller carried forward his 
labours as Hditor of the Sacred Books of 
the Hast by beginning to edit a new series 
under the patronage of the King of Siam, 
and under the title of Sacred Books of the 

- Buddhists. Of that series the two volumes 
before us are the first instalments. Of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s General Preface it is 

~enough to say that it adds nothing to his 
high reputation. 

The tirst volume contains translations by 
Professor J S Speyer of the thirty-four 
Jataka Stories which are contained in the 

Jatakamala, a Sanskrit work of the Northern 

School of Buddhism, ascribed to one Arya 
Sura, and dating some time before A. D. 700, 
possibly as early as 400 A.D. The great 
majority of these stories are identical in 
substance with stories containedin the Pali 
Jataka book: many occurring also in the 
Caviya Pitaka, andin the Buddhavansa. 

There is much interest in comparing these 
with the Pali versions. These are much 

filled out like the Sinhalese poetical versions 
of the Kusa Jataka, &c. Like the Pali they 
are written partly in verse and partly in 
prose ; but the verse part which appears in 
the Pali only as an occasional quotation is 
herve the larger part. But what is curious 
is, that while most of the ‘gathas’ of the 
Pali appear, though freely altered in ‘the 
Sanskrit, the narrative slokas of the Paliare 
not—in any instance we have come across 
—represented in the Northern version, This, 
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if it is found to be generally the case, will 
bear out the tradition that the ‘ gathas’ alone 
are the original substratum of the book, and 
that all the narrative which surrounds them 
is ‘‘commentary,” and may take different 
shapes in different places and times. The 
facts are also suggestive as to the Dipavansa 
tradition that the Vesali heretics played tricks 
with the Jatakas. 

Although the ‘‘ padding” is often ex- 
cessive In the Jatakamala, the stories are, 
as a rule, better told than in the Pali. In 
Cuddabodhi (Jat. 448) the Sanskrit writer 
has caught the point of the story while the 
Pali commentator has missed it. The tale 
of the Wonderful Pilot again (Suparaga, 
No. 463) and that of the Lotus-stalks (458) were 
evidently better understood by the Sanskrit 
than by the Pali writer. but the Monkey’s 
Jurse in the last-named reads best in the 
simplicity of the Pali. Thirteen speakers in 
succession had uttered each his imprecation 
on the thief who stole the Bodhisat’s lotus- 
stalks. The monkey’s was this, (he knew 
what it was, the commentator says, to be 
a snake-charmer’s monkey!) ‘‘ May he wear 
a garland of fiowers and tin earring; may 
he be forced by blows of a switch to face 
a snake; and may he go about the streets 
tightly tied by a string.” 

The volume which is due ‘to Professor 
Rhys Davids, consists of a Preface on Bud- 
dhist literature in general, and a translation, 
not of anything new but of the eleven Sutras 
of the Digha Nikaya, which were published 
by the Pali Text Society in 1890. In the 
translation of passages which occur both 
here and in works which he has formerly 
translated, (e.g.in the beginning of Ambat- 
tha Sutta,-Maha Vagga 1-2 22) the Professor 
has modified his renderings in many places, 
in accordance with the advance of Pali Study. 
It is curious that at the same time he should 
think it necessary repeatedly to point outin 
his notes some inaccuracy or omission in 
Professor Childers’ Dictionary. It is no dis- 
respect to the reputation of that pioneer of 
Palischolarship to say that itis a matter 
of course that, in the light of present 
knowledge, Professor Childers’ Dictionary 
should now be far behind the times. The 


“same may be said of Professor Rhys Davids’ 


earlier works. 

The chief value of the present work lies 
in the Preface and in the special introduc- 
tions. The Preface contains a clear and 
cogent argument in reference to the date at 
which the Pitakas, as we have them, must 
be believed to have been completed ; which 
may be thusabridged :— 

The Milinda Panno carries our text back to 
about the Christian era. The Katha Vatthu, as 
the early commentators say—and their hon- 
esty is guaranteed by the inconsistency of 
this statement with their theory that the 
whole canon was the very word of the 
Buddha—was composed in the time of Asoka 
about 250 B.C. and this Katha Vatthu pre- 


supposes a complete Pitaka. Asoka’s 
own inscriptions, allusions in other 
inscriptions, and many things in the 


contents of the Sutras themselves, show 
that the main parts of the Pitakas were by 
that time well-known and of recognized 
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authority. So far the Professor's argu- 
ment is clear and cogent, and amply 
carries his conclusion, that the Buddhist 
literature, in the main, existed some con- 
siderable time before the end of the third 
century, B.C. But how long was this con- 
siderable time? We believe that the whole 
may well have taken shape within a cen- 
tury at the longest before that date, and 
that there is no trustworthy evidence what- 
ever that.any of these works existed earlier 
than that. So that when the Professor ends 
by adopting, though with caution, Buhler’s 
opinion that these books ‘are good evidence, 
certainly for the fifth, probably for the sixth 
century 5B. C.,”’ we hold that he has left the 
region of proof for that of conjecture. 

The Introduction to the Kutadanta Sutta 
contains an interesting excursus on the word 
Lokayata: and that to Kassapa Sihanada 
Sutta, one on the Brahman system of 
Asramas or Four Stages of life, in its re- 
lation to the Buddhist view of withdrawal 
from the world. 


ANCIENT RUINS AND ALLEGED VANDAL- 
ISM AT KOTTE. 


[Zo the Editor. | 
Colombo, Nov. 6. 


Sir,—At a time when the archeology and 
history of Ceylon are attracting the attention of 
scholars in foreign lands, it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that at home the ancient monuments 
themselves should be allowed to be wantonly 
destroyed. As a case in point, I might instance 
the vandalism that is at present going on at 
Kotte, for over two centuries the seat of Gov- 
ernment. ‘‘On the southern side of Kelaniya,”’ 
runs the classic page of the Mahawansa,” nigh 
unto the village ofthe mighty wood, which containde 
alarge pond and wherein dwelt men of great 
wisdom and virtue, Alakeswara built the famous 
city of Jayawardhana Kotte, and adorned it with 
rows of great ramparis and gates and towers.” 
It is to these fortifications that the attentions 
of the Philistines have recently been directed. 

Surviving the stress of storm and siege of 
five centuries, still the trace of the massive 
walls built of huge blocks of cabook stand out 
clear round the old Sinhalese fort; but at the 
place where the wall had been best preserved in 
height and massive proportion it was ruthlessly 
torn down by a new purchaser of the land, and 
two rows of coconut plants take up the ground 
once occupied by the ancient rampart. And 
daily the huge slabs are removed one by one 
until even the trace of it has disappeared, en- 
tirely in some parts, and unless immediate steps 
are taken to arrest further ravages, there will 
in a couple of years not be the faintest trace of 
it left for purposes of an archeological survey 
of the ground plan of the ancient city. 

The Rajawaliya relates how the great Minis- 
ter Alakeswara to break ,the power of Arya 
Chakkrawarti raised the walls of Kotte, threw 
up massive dams (amunw) to keep back the 
water, and laying in a good supply of provisions 
to stand a long siege, hanged the tax-collectors, 
who had been quartered in parts of the country 
to levy dues in kind for the king of Jaffna, and 
ended by flooding the country round the city by 
opening the sluices. These ancient embankments 
which remain to the present day on the Talan- 
gama road about a mile and a half from Kotte 
are called Parana Amuna (the old dam) and 
Kuda Amuna (the small dam) respectively. 


The old countryside tradition supplementing 
the Rajawaliya tells us how, after building his 
city, the ambition of Alakeswara to become king, 
bade Widagama Maha Sami place the crown of 
Lanka on his head and as he sat on the coro- 
nation slab facing the tank, the old Priest gave 
the state sword which was to have girded the 
new king into the hands of his protégé Prince 
Parakrama ; how the head of Alakeswara rolled 
into the tank below, and the lad of sixteen was 
hailed king under the title ef Sri Parakrama 
Bahu VI. The coronation seat, a raised dais 
composed of slabs of dressed granite, had long 
escaped the ravages of the villagers being covered 
with turf. But recently digging near the spot, 
a rustie accidently struck at the granite base- 
ment, and now the stones forming one side of 
the throne have been removed to a neighbour- 
ing temple garden where they are being utilised 
in the building of a new Vihare. If the proper 
authorities would wake up, there is still time to 
get the stones replaced in sitw and preserve an 
interesting monument. The old tank, tradition- 
ally ascribed to Alakeswara, has so far escaped, 
being covered over with thick lantana, but this 
state of things cannot lastivery long, the stones, 
&c., will be removed and the place of the tank 
will know it no more. Both these monuments 
stand in the old Palace garden still known as 
the Pas Mal Peya Watte, the garden of the five 
storied palace.* Only one or two broken stumps 
of stone pillars mark the place of the stately 
pile where the mighty Parakrama held court. 
What Portuguese and Dutch invaders spared, the 
exigencies of the Public Works Department could 
not do without, and the few perfect stone 
columns that remained were carted away some 
years ago to build the bridge at Hendala!!! 

Proceeding along the old royal street now dis- 
used, the Maligawatte is reached, the site of 
the three-storied Temple of the Sacred Tooth. 
Torn down by the fanaticism of Portugal and 
converted into a Romish Church, it was levelled 
to the ground, and if we are to credit Pridham, 
most of the materials removed to build the 
Dutch Church at Wolfendahl. At last the land 
came into the hands of the tribe of Genesserie, 
the Vandal. Not content with selling the pillars, 
carved capitals, pilasters and dressed slabs 
lying about, the massive foundations of the 
palace were attacked on one side and the firmly 
cemented granite rubble sold and carted away. 
In the course of these ‘‘ excavations,” the huge 
iron tripod or lamp on which the lights blazed 
at festivals was, I understand, unearthed, and 
other sundries, but where they are at present, 
the deponent not knowing, cannot say. For a 
short period operations were suspended, the pro- 
perty being encumbered ; the land has however 
reverted and the work of destruction recom- 
menced. It has entered on anew phase, and the 
digging has commenced on the hitherto un- 
touched sites of the Natha, Vishnu, and Saman 
Dewales which supported the Temple of the Tooth, 
and some beautifully carved granite capitals 
have been already thrown up. Their fate is not 
uncertain as the Maligawatte is the common 
quarry of the village. To set out one more ins- 
tance of the kind, at the village of Pita Kotte, 
which constituted the outer city, stood the Dagoba 
and Temple where, according to tradition, before 
their coronation, the monarchs of Kotte used to 
ride on horse-back for the ceremony of cutting 
the Talipot tree, springing into life again like 
the golden bough of Virgil with the advent of 
each successive ruler; and the same spot, adds 
the legend, willsee the palm sprout again, when 
a prince of the Sinhalese should be born to wield 
the sceptre. The Temple had vanished centuries 


— a 


eat ea 
* Vide Selalihini Sandesa, 


ago with the other Buddhist buildings, and the 
dagoba which had remained intact, spared alike 
by conqueror, and by time, has recently been taken 
in hand by an enterprising villager, and the bricks 
in thedome are being daily abstracted to build a 
house which is rising inthe neighbourhood. Now, 
only the basement is alone left of if and that too 
is fast disappearing. The peasant passing the 
spot by night, fancies he sees a white figure on a 
white steed holding his sword aloft, and imagines 
it the spirit of the unborn monarch, for the 
belief is general among the peasantry of the 
lowlands that a prince called Diyasena—as Bar- 
barossa or Arthur—will appear at the supreme 
moment of his country’s fortune, who will alike 
be national king and Messiah, proof against shot 
and shell, and that he will revive the glory of the 
ancient capital, build its walls anew, and that 
once again a Sinhalese Prince will ride in State 
to strike the sacred Talipot and be crowned king 
ofa united Lanka. Such is the national dream 
that clings to the hoary ruin ! 

The steps leading down from the ancient moat, 
and many of the stones that paved it have been 
removed, and the stone lintels, nay the very 
slabs with which the public buildings had been 
paved, have been ruthlessly torn out and do duty 
as door-posts or stepping-stones in private houses. 
The mamotty of a villager now and again throws 
up a clay pipe, belonging to the system of under- 
ground pipes for supplying water to the city, and 
no sooner it is thrown up than it is broken. If 
effective steps are not taken to check this Van- 
dalism, there will, ina short time, be nothing left 
from which, as Ihave said before, even to trace the 
ground plan of the old capital, much less to judge 
of the style of architecture or the way that the 
pipes had been laid. 

The antiquities under notice being situate in 
quite asmall area, if the Archeological Commis- 
sioner, whenever he comes up to Colombo, could 
arrange to spend an afternoon at Kotte, he would 
be able to take note of the more important ruins, 
make some provisions for their preservation, and 
even see to getting some of the stones,. etc. 
replaced. 

It ishigh time that the Asiatic Society took the 
initiative in the formation ofa Committee for the 
preservation and restoration of ancient monu- 
ments. The presence in such a committee of 
Agents and Assistant Agents—many of whom 
trike a warm interest in the subject—supported by 
select local members, would materially add to the 
strength of the movement, for it is only by such 
agency it is possible to check villagers from des- 
troying ancient works in inhabited localities, as 


once they get some visible proof that the Crown ° 


is the custodian of the ruins they will be chary 
of tampering with them. 

The passing of the ‘‘ Antiquities Ordinance” is 
astep in the right direction, and it isa pity if it is 
to be emasculated in Committee. Seeingl that the 
administration of the Ordinance wil, practically 
be in;the hands of the minorjheadmen thé question 
arises quis custodiet ipsos custodes? as that 
class is the greatest offenders in this respect. 

My letter has spun itself out into an unconscion- 
able length, but knowing as I do the antiquarian 
tendencies and the art-loving traditions of the 
Observer, [make no apology for claiming the hos- 


pitality of your columns. 
ARISHTANEMI. 
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MEDIGAL SCIENCE IN GEYLON. 


The 3lst Session of the Ceylon Medical College 
was opened by Dr. Perry P.C.M.O., on the 4th 
October, 1990. 


Dr. VANDERSTRAATEN then read his paper. “A 
Brief sketch of the Medical History of Ceylon” which 
proved of spesial interest and was very clearly 
delivered. We give extracts to afford some idea of 
its scope :— : 

The Medical History of Ceylon embraces a period 
of 2,800 years but only a brief sketch will be at- 
tempted of the annals—Mythical, Historical, and 
Official—touching on the most salient and important 
points connected with the Sinhalese, Dutch, Portuguese, 
and British periods, 

Although Ceyion has been snbject tothe ‘‘ many 
ills flesh is heir to,’ yet we must thank a merciful 
Proyidence who has saved us from great epidemics 
of fever such as devastated Mauritius in the sixties 
and those dire afflictions which continue in India 
as plague and famine. 

The reader will not be wearied with statistics. There 
is a mine of wsalth in the archives of the Medical 
Office, which will repay exploration by any one 
seeking full information on the diseases endemic 
or peculiar to Ceylon, such as Parangi, Anchylosto- 
miasis, Leprosy, Hlephantiasis, Ceylon Soremouth 
(sprue), Beri-Beri, Burning of the feet, Malaria and its 
sequels, etc. 

Although we are informed that asystem of medicine 
was known to the Sinhalese more than a thonsand 
years B.C., I will only count it as from 900 B.C., when 
the great text book, the ‘‘ Avur Vepa,” was compiled by 
Brahma, a Hindu, Thisis referred to by the Sinhalese 
Vedarales or native practitioners who study. the 
commentaries on it called the Sastrus Charaka and 
Susruta. 

The “‘Ayur VEDA” consists of Hymns, Prayers, 
and Precepts, first preserved by oral tradition, in 
100 lectures of 1,000 stanzas each called Slokas. 
These are committed to memory and some are recited 
aloud by the bedside of the sick by the Vedaralas. 

Dr. West in his history of Medicine among the 
Asiatics says: It contains Anatomical knowledge 
obtained by dissection, prescriptions of drugs, mineral 
and vezetable; description of diseases and theiz 
treatment. 

We can trace the study of Sanitary Science from 
the most ancient books, the Bible. 

Our Saviour and the wise men of old, Moses, Solomon, 
Mohammed, Brahma and Buddha, inculeated all their 
sanitary edicts by means of proverbs, or religious 
dogmas which were binding on the people, being 
encrafted upon the religious ceremonies and per- 
formances. To this day the native practitioners, 
Sinhalese and Tamil, have recourse to charms, offerings 
aud incantations, and devil ceremonies in propitiating 
demons or evil spirits, who inflict the various diseases. 

There are many good experienced Vedaralas who 
practice native medicine on the lines laid down 
in their ancient book, Veda, but the majority are 
village quacks to whom the words of Job are applicable: 
“ But ye are forgers of lies, ye are all physicians of 
no vaiue.” 

In the early part of the 3rd Oentury, B.C., AsoKa 
was a great Buddhist Sovereign of India. He shewed 
great sagacity in inscribing new doctrines of love and 
benevolences on columns or pillars of stone, Sanitary 
edicts were also thus promulgated, priests were 
enjoined to educate children and relieve the sick, 
men as wellas animals. Asoka taught the duty of 
reverence to parents, love to neighbours, charity, 


‘sound moral precepts, and enjoined the wealthy 


to erect refuges for the blind, destitute and crippled, 
and hospitals for men and cattle. 

These doctrines were first reduced to writing on 
olas, dry palm leaves, in Ceylon. They also taught 
the sublime doctrine of total annihilation after 
death, called Nirvana, and of merit here which was 
to be the reward of all good works, : 

The Buddhist contractor of some Hospital wards 
in Colombo assured me that he only charged actual 
cost price in their contract in order to obtain this 
reward. 

Asoka recognized the sanctity of human life, 
no living being, human or animal was to be destroyed. 
He provided wells and resting-places for travellers, 
and well-equipped hospitals were in charge of 
skilful Vedaralas or native doctors, they contained 
all the necessary drugs, mineral and_ vegetable. 
(I may say, en passant, the list of these drugs will be 
found in West’s book quoted above. Balfour’s Cyclo- 
poedia of India, O’Shanghnessy’s Dispensatory and 
Waring’s Bazaar Medicine of India). 

The Malabars or Tamils, who came from India, 
introduced a work called VAGADAM written by 
AGASTEUR, the Great sage some thousand years B.C. 
‘Theve are in it mysterious poems which were first 
handed down by oral tradition, and subsequently 
inscribed on olas. They are said to be very little 
understood by the Tamil medical men of the present 
day, who were styled Vyrrr1yaR or PARYARI. 

The Moorish Practitioners called Hakim use the 
““Vagudam,” as wellas Arabic authors. 

According to the MAmAwAnsA, an ancient historical 
work in Pali, many of the ancient monarchs of 
Ceylon practiced medicine and built several large 
hospitals, then called ‘ medicine honses.”’ 

Budha Dasa, who reigned in A.D. 339, was the 
author of the celebrated SrrartHaA SayGRABAYA in 
which he related many wonderful cures performed 
by him. 

He built hospitals in every 10 villages, endowing 
them with 1/4%th of the revenue from fields. 

He had medical men for his troops, cattle, and 
elephants. He used to move about with surgical 
instruments in his waist. 

King Ago, 782 A.D. and Dappula IT, 795 A.D. built 
hospitals and asylums for blindand lame, gave paddy 
crops to cattle and rice, mixed with honey and sugar 
for use of children. He had a Medical College. 

Parakrama Bahu, 1163 A.D., built largest hospital 
with an attendant, male or female, for each patient; 
divested of Royal robes he inspected his hospitals 
four times a month, correcting the treatment when 
necessary. Hecured a crow of a tumor. 

King Pandukabhaye, 437 B.C., employod 150 men to 
carry corpses to Cemetery, 100 Cemetery-keepers and 
Sextons, 200 night soil-men, day and night guards and 
an army of sweepers. (See Burrow’s ‘‘ Buried Cities,”) 

PortTuGuESE 1505-1656. 


From History by Juan Rebeyro, 1685. 

Priests and Captains of the Army were in charge of 
Colombo, Kalutara, Negombo, Batticaloa, Trincomalee, 
Jaffna and Manaar. They attended to the sick, 
Surgeons were in charge of the Colombo hospitals. The 
Portuguese preserved health by adopting native he) 
of bathing twice daily. ; 

Rebeyro describes Beri Beri, recommended pork, 


biscuits and toddy. He mentions “ Parangi” and 
called it Neapolitan disease; the natives called 
it parangieleda or Portuguese sickness. Fever is 


briefly mentioned, the remedy being the ordinary 


( 44 ) 


domestic infusion of spices, ‘‘ Coangtru.” He says 
the vedaralas used always simple “domestic 
remedies and were good bone settlers. 

Small-pox prevailed as an epidemic, Families 


perished in great numbers. 
karia,” or aifair with God. The Sinhalese desertep 
the affected villages. Dead were left unburied, 
cheetahs carried away living as well asthe dead. 


It was called “ Deviyan- 


Dutcu Prriop 1656-1795. 

The Leper Asylum, the only monument has inscrip- 
tion on stone, A.D. 1703, and monogram of a Dutch 
Governor. Governor Van Imhoff 1740 recommended in- 
stitution to his successor. Accommodation for 400 now. 

No record of medical practice among the Army 
Surgeons. Dutch authors were Stahl, Boerhave and 
Hofiman. Dutch physicians were no doubt pupils of 
the above, and noted for knowledge of Botany. Flora 
of Ceylon described by Linuzeus, but the Herbarium 
was collected by Herman and Hartog in1671. First 
HKuropean writer on tropical disease was Bontius 
and Daalmans 1687. In 1739 Doctor Danielsz and 
apprentice were sent to Kandy to cure King Sri Vijaya 
Raj Sinha of an ulcer on his leg, Jn 1659 Knox and 
his son were captives of the King of Knndy for 20 
years ; father died, son escaped 1775. First surgical 
operation by Kandyan medical man, viz., amputation 
of leg by red hot knife was in 1775 


British Prrtop From 1796. 

Henry Marshall, Surgeon to the forces served 1808 
to 1821. His ‘‘Medical Topography of Ceylon” and 
‘“‘ Health of the Troops in the Kandyan Provinces from 
1815 to 1820” are in the Colonial Medical Library. 
Troops: Europeans, Kaffirs, Malays, and Sepoys 
suffered terribly from malaria, with complication of 
abscess of liver and dysentery. 

Africans or Kaffirs, of Mozambique and Indian 
Sepoys were in 2nd Oeylon Regiment also Lascars 
and Pioneers. Kaffirs suffered from consumption 
besides fever and pocky itch. 

In 1812, 18138 aud 1814 Famine prevailed; Troops 
also suffered from want of rice at Minnery; 53 men of 
19th Regiment got fever, 33 died, of 33 Artillery men 
11 died ; the convalescents were unfit for duty, 

In 1820 there were 32 Military stations, Cordiner 
relates that 13 miles from Kurunegala, of 70 men of 
65th Regiment, one officer and only two men remained 
after fever. 

Small-pox frequently prevailed as an epedemic 
among natives. Lymph was first introduced from 
Bombay on threads, and Vaccination was commenced 
by Army Surgeons in 1802. Mr. Percival, an officer 
of the 19th Regiment, suggested compulsory Vacci- 
nation in 1803, but it was not made legal until 1863, 
when Sir '.J. MaOarthy was Governor. Dr. Kinnis. 
Army Surgeon, wrote letters on Small-pox to natives. 
It isin book form, and was circulated in the Medical 
Departinent. 

In 1812 the first Botanic Garden was opened in 
Golombo, and afterwards transferred to Kalutara, 
being finally established in Paradeniya in 1821. 
Moon, first Superintendent, published a valuable 
catalogue now in Library. 

In 1817, a great act of humanity was performed 
in the release of the slaves in the domestic service 
of Dutch families. It was in consequence of a 
Petition to the British Government signed by a 
large number of residents. 'The writer may be excused 
for saying that he feels proud to know that the first 
signatory was his grandfather who died as Registrar 
of the Supreme Court, and was accorded a State 
funeral in 1845, 

The following notes are in chronological order 
and as brief as possible ;— 

1835.—First Medical class established iu Military 
Hospital by Dr. Kevett, Army Sargeon. First pupils 
were I’, W. Ferdinands, P. H. VanCuylenberg, M. B. 
Misso, Trask, Cleveland, Ebert and EH. PF. Kelaart. 
Latter graduated in Hurope, became Army Surgeon, 
serving for years in Ceylon, was first Ceylonese to 


obtain a British quatification, and was anthor of the 
“ Prodromus Fauns Zeylanica.” 

1839.—First suggestion of the Lunatic Asylum by 
Governor Sir Steuart Mackenzie. The old Small Pox 
Hospital, Borella, was converted intoa Lunatic Asylum, 
and used till 1879, when the palatial one at Jawatta 
was built. Opened in 1847. Dr. Dayy was appointed 
and resigned in 1849, Since then the following officers 
of C.M.D, had charge :—Ebert, Wambeck, Krickenbeek, 
VanDort, Vanderstraaten (the writer). Dr. Plaxton 
came from England in 1878 and resigned in 1886. 
Dr. Keith acted till Dr. Spence arrived in 1887. Dr. 
Oorloff acted when the latter was on long leave. 

1843.—The following graduates of the Bengal Medical 
College who were sent to Calcutta by Government 
returned and entered the Medical Department, viz., 
Drs. Anthonisz, Loos, Dickman, Krickeubeek, On, 
daatjie, Andree, Wambeek. Drs. Markus, Margenout, 
and Bruchman came afterwards. 


1843.—Colonial Medical Library started. 

1847.—Dr. J. B. Misso appointed Portuguese Consul. 

1848.—Ice imported; and Ice machines first in- 
troduced 1863. 

1845 to 1878.—Fearful epidemics of cholera in the 
Northern Province. In 44 years, 1841 to 1885, cholera 
caused 73,400 deaths. 

1857.—Select Committee of Legislative Council 
separating Civiland Military Medical Departments. 

1858.—Dr. Elliott first P.C.M.O. died in 1859, Dr. 
Charsley succeeded. Elliott thought of Medical School 
then. 

1864.—Outbreak of fever in Colombo due to low 
margins of Colombo Lake during drought. 

1865.—Mahara Railway accident: 36 natives and 
one European killed by collision of baliast train with 
trolley. é 

1866.—Municipalities established in Colombo, Kandy 
and Galle. 

1867.—Depopulation of Vanni. 
Robinson entrusted to Dr. Loos. 

1867.—Cholezva Commissicn sent to Jaffna, and again 
in 1877. 

1869.— Demolishing of Fort walls and filling up years 
after of fort ditch. New Hospitals built in many 
Stations. Palatial barracks for troops and new 
hospital built on Galle Face. 

1870.—Medical Schoo! opened; raised to College 1889. 

1872,--Welikada Commission into sanitary condition 
of that prison. 

1873.—The Estate Coolies’ Medical Wants Bill was 
introduced—since amended. 

1877 Seaside line to Moratuwa opened; due to 
constant agitation, and to whom is also due the 
extension to Matara by Dr. Anthonisz. 

1877.—Dr. Koch, Principal of Medical School, and 


Enquiry by Sir R. 


- Dr. J. C. Evarts died of a dissecting wound. 


1880.—Ciock Tower erected to memory of the late 
Dr. Koch. 

1880.—T'wo wards built in Colombo Hospital and 
Clock Tower erected in Galle in honor of Dr. P. D. 
Anthonisz, who got his C.M.G.,and was for 5 years 
M.L.C. afterwards. 

1880.- Polytechnic Exhibition by Dr. Vander- 
straaten at the Medical College, Dr. Loos, acting 
P.C.M.O. Bearer Co. C.V. organized by Dr. Van- 
derstraaten who retired as Surgeon- Major, 1899. 

1884,—Paulusz Hall built at Medical College in 
memory of R. C. Paulusz, L.C.M.C. 

1884,—Silver Casket presented to Sir W. Gregory 
by Medical Department. 

“1887.—Parangi Hospital, Sir A. Gordon’s, at Metu- 
gama W. P., and Balangoda Sab. P. 

Ceylon Branch B.M.A., Dr. Anthonisz, President, 

1892.—Lady stadents and doctor appointed. 

1895.—Malarial fever Galle and Matara Railway line. 

1895.—Foundation of Havelock Hospital by Sir A. 
Havelock ana in 

1896.—Opened by Lady Havelock. 

1897._Sir W. Kynsey, Kt., retired. Banquet by 
Department. 

1898,—Dr. Perry assumed duties as P.C.M.O. 
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CEYLONESE ABROAD. 


P. Ohlmus, J. Margenout, G. Andriezen, A. Joseph, 
J. Garvin,O. Morgan, A. Austin, F. RoosemaleCocq, 
C. Meerwald, Vanderwert, Ferdinands. Surgeons wm 
Britain. W. Fretz, G. Perez, F. Keyt, V. Koch and 
J. Gabriel. West Indies: Surgeon-Col. A. Anthonisz, 
Cape ; C. Loos, Natal; J. Keith temporarily S. Africa ; 
C. Beling, Licensed Practitioner of New York; 
Surgeon-Col. Bartholomeuz, Surgeon-Major Van- 
Geyzel, and Surgeon-Lieut. Weinman, Indian Army; 
M. Wright, Perak; and Sidney Gomes, Borneo; Hugh 
Keith, Fiji; H. Garvin, W. Australia; C. McIntyre, 
Handy, Francis and Keegel, also several Medical 
Assistants at Singapore and Perak. 


ssa 
Digp ABROAD. 


Dr. J. Vanderstraaten, St. Helena, fall from a horse ; 
Dr. Evered Schrader, eenec) fever; L. Joseph, New- 
foundland; W. Kelaart, Demerara ; Surgeon-Major 
W. Morgan, at sea; Dr, H. Prins, at Christchurch, 
New Zealand; Dr. James Anthonisz, at sea, 


PROGRESS OF MEDICINE IN CEYLON. 
From Earliest Times, 900 B.C., to date. 
By J. L. VaNDERsTRAATEN, Retired Colonial Surgeon, 
W.P., and Principal Ceylon Medical College. 
1900. 


SinHaLEsE Systrmu or Mepicrne.—In the early par 
of the third century B.C. Asoka was the great Bud- 
dhist Sovereign of India. He propagated the new 
doctrines of Buddha by erecting columns or pillars on 
which were engraved those memorials or edicts, which 
he was desirous of making generally known; these 
inscriptions are remarkable monuments of the sagacity 
and benevolence of that great sovereign, who erected 
vibaras, monasteries, and hospitals thus giving effect 
to whatever there is of beneficence in Buddhism, 
From an early period. the priests charged themselves 
with the duty of educating children and relieving the 
sick. It is in Cey!on that the Buddist doctrines were 
first reduced to writing. These doctrines recommended 
the prosperous and wealthy to found refuges for the 
blind, the destitute, the cripple, the sick and wounded 
both of man and beast. This was taught to be the 
surest method of attaining to the highest degree of 
perfection and holiness on earth by means of which the 
future reward of the Buddhist faith might be attained 
viz. ‘‘ Nirvana, or an easy departure and utter annihil- 
ation.” These motives actuate some of the Buddhists 
to this day and I have learned from reliable authority 
that the Buddhist contractor of the Planters’ and 
Anthonisz’ Wards has actually built these hospitals 
simply at the cost price of the materials inthe hope of 
obtaining merits here, and Nirvana hereafter. King 
Asoka also recognized the sanctity which attaches to 
human life, and directed that the life of no living being 
was to be taken; and that wells were to be dug, trees 
planted, and ‘‘ caravansaries’’ erected in public high- 
ways for travellers, The medical houses, or hospitals. 
of that period, were to be provided with all sorts 
of instruments and medicines consisting of mineral 
and vegetable drugs, and food; and skilful physicians 
were appointed to administer them at the expense 
of the State. Those physicians, or ‘‘ vedaralas,’’ who had 
gained a knowledge of Sanskrit committed to memory 
stanzas and recited them by the bedside of the 
patient. These stanzas were from the “ Ayur-veda,’’a 
religious treatise on the science of life and medicine, 
There are no doubt several very intelligent and trust- 
worthy vedaralas who are Sanskrit scholars and study 
manuscripts on talipot ‘“‘olas,’”’ or leaves, but there 
arealso a larger number of ignorant impostors in the 
villages, to whom the words of Job are applicable, 
‘¢ But ye are forgers of lies ; ye areall physicians of no 
value.” The Tamitbooks of medicine derived for the 
same source are published in the Tamil and other Dravi- 
dian languages. The Tamil practitioners are styled 
Vrana Vydiaa and Parikari. The Moors or Moha- 


medans of Ceylon have their own native practitioners, 
who blend the Arabic with the Hindu systems of 
medicine. The recognized physician is called ‘‘ Hakim.” 
There were many kings of Ceylon who built hos- 
pitals and practised medicine themselves, and by their 
noble example made it an honorable profession. Az- 
cording to the ‘“ Mahawansa,’’ Buddha Dasa, who 
reigned 29 years, from A. D. 339, was the author of 
a medical work called the ‘‘ Sarrtha Sangraha.”” Many 
wonderful cures are attributed to him. He built hos- 
pitals for every ten villages, and placed medical men 
In charge of them. They were to receive 1-40th of 
the revenue derived from fields for their maintenance. 
He also appointed medical men to attend on his in- 
fantry, and veterinary surgeons to attend on cattle 
and elephants. Along the roads he built halls for the 
lame and blind. It is said that, ‘‘when he went out 
of the palace” his surgical instruments were always 
in his waist, and he operated upon allsick persons whom 
he met.” King Agho, who reigned six years from A.D. 
782, caused medicines to be distributed among the 
sick;.and Dappula II, who commenced his reign in 
A. D795, is most highly spoken of in this respect, 
in the following words :—" That most gracious Prince 
built a hospital at Polonnaruwa. He also in like 
manner builta hospital at Pandaviya and endowed 
it with villages which yielded the necessaries of 
life. He also built in several places halls for the 
cripples and the blind. In short, he did not leave 
anything undone which was called meritorious; he 
even gave growing paddy crops to cattle; and rice 
mixed with honey and sugar to children.” 


PortuGuESR Prrtop.—In the history written by a 
Portuguese author, Juan Ribeyro in 1685, there is 
only a very brief description given of the diseases 
which prevailed in Ceylon at that period, and I can 
find no allusion to the methods of treatment adopted 
by medical men of his own nation. The Portuguese 
priests, and captains of companies appear to have been 
in medical charge of the garrisons of Colombo, 
Kalutara, Negombo, Batticaloa, Trincomalee. Jaffna 
and Mannar. Ribeyro states that most of the Portuguese 
on their first arrival were subject to bowel complaints, 
fevers and other diseases to which the natives are not 
liable. He thought that the Sinhalese retained their 
health by frequent baths, and states that when he 
first came out to Ceylon he had two illnesses in the 
first two years, He then adopted the native habit 
of bathing twice daily, and during the sixteen subse- 
quent years he lived here, he never became ill, 
Frequent bathing isacknowledged to be one of the best 
means of preserving health, and is practised by the 
natives to this day; butit is in strange contradiction 
to the experience of an old Colonist of 70 years, an 
Italian, now dead, who attributed his immunity from 
disease to his never bathing! Ribeyro describes 
‘“beri-beri,,” as a disease to which Europeans were 
very liable, Herecommended as the best remedy pork 
and biscuit, with palm wine (toddy?) and smoking, to be 
persevered in for three months, As a prophylactic 
against this disease the Captain General, Antoniode 
Mascarembo. issued an order for everyone in the camp 
te smoke. Ribeyro states, what we can bear testimony 
to even now, that no people understand the use of 
simples better than the Sinhalese, so that with a few 
nerbs or roots, they cure wounds, ulcers, and swellings, 
butit is extravagantly stated that ‘they set broken 
arms and fractured legs and put those matters to right 
in a very few days.” He also noted the good effects of 
herbs as antidotes against the bites of snakes and 
venemous insects. We must admit that many “ veda- 
ralas’’ are good bone-setters although they have no 
proper appliances for preventing shortening of 
broken limbs. Their method of stuffing a wound and 
keeping it dilated, when it is connected with a com- 
pound fracture (although aromatic, antiseptic and 
astringent herbs are used to check bleeding and pre- 
vent putrefaction,) cannot be approved except as a 
temporary measure until proper surgical aid is obtained. 
The historian must have been deluded when he was 
induced to believe that cancers which are considered 
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incurable in Europe, were cured in 1 week in Ceylon. 
Ribeyro also alludes to the prevalence of smallpox 
which the natives called ‘“‘ankaria,’’ or an affair with 
God, because it appears as if only a miracle can cure it. 
Ribeyro speaks of the habit of betel chewing among 
the natives Portuyuese and Dutch, and thinks it a 
wholesome practice which purifies the breath, strength- 
ens the gums and cleanses the bowels. The Sinhalese 
at that time attributed their long and healthy lives to 
its use, and he confirms it by saying that men and 
women are seen in Ceylon whohave not lost asingle 
tooth. We unfortunately know that the practice of 
betel chewing has another side to the picture, it pro- 
duces ‘‘ betel-chewer’s cancer.” 


Dutcu Prriop.—The Leper Asylum at Hendala is 
perhaps the only monument of the medical history 
of Oeylon duriug the Dutch period which is left to 
us- There is no authentic record of its foundation 
beyond an inscription on a stone, ‘“ Anno 1708,” and 
a monogram, soarcely decipherakle, indicative perhaps 
of date of building and of the original owner of the 
property on which the institution stands. It is gener- 
ally believed, on traditional authority that it owes its 
origin” tv a philanthropic Dutch lady daughter of a 
Dutch Governor who unfortunately was herself a leper, 
and at her death left the property to the Govern- 
ments, in trust for the pauper lepers of the Colony. 
In a memorandum made by Governor Yan Imhoff 
in 1740 he commends this institution to the care of his 
successor.’ Although frequent search was made among 
the archives of the Government Record office for docu- 
‘ments, or information relating to the transfer, none 
has been discovered as to how the Government became 
possessed of a property 16 acres in extent and occu- 
pying one of the most beautiful sites in the neighbour- 
hood of Colombo at the mouth of the Kelani river, 
admirably adapted, from its situation, isolation, and 
distance from town, for the segregation and treat- 
ment of lepers. This hospital is certainly the first 
in the Colony founded by private benevolence, 
since paralleled by the foundation of other charita- 
‘ble institutions, especially by the De Soyza family. 

There is no certain information available with re- 
gard to the state of medical practice in this island 

uring the Dutch period extending from 1656 to 1795. 
It is reasonable to suppose that there were Army Sur- 
geons among the Dutch, as under the British, and 
that some of these were probably regularly qualified 
men from the Colleges of Amsterdam, Utrecht, and 
Leyden,—with the latter of which the name of the 
great Boerhaave, will ever be connected. It is 
also interesting to note that the first European 
writer on tropical diseases was a Dutchman named 
Bontius. There are no records extant to show that 
any effort was made by the Dutch to teach the 
science of medicine systematically to the natives 
but it appears that the Kings of Kandy often 
requested through the Government, the medical 
aid of Dutch doctors, which the Dutch Governor of 
Colombo complied with. The mission of Dr. Danielsz 
and his apprentice to the court of Kandy in 1739, to 
‘cure the King Raja Singha of a bad leg, as recounted 
in his journal, is replete with interest. The late Dr. 
Koch, in his introductory lecture delivered at the 
opening of the session of the medical School in 1872, 
thus recounts the particulars of that memorable visit : 
“Dr. Danielsz went, accompanied by his apprentice, 
but all he could see of his Royal patient was the 
ailing limb. Under such circumstances it was im- 
possible he could adopt any other course of treatment 
but what consisted of outward dressings, These he 
tried without any satisfactory results, and alarmed at 
the consequences of failure, he insisted on his Majesty 
taking a course of tonics. The decoction was prepared, 
but the King found it so bitter that he emptied the 
cup into the royal spittoon, suggesting that the 
Doctor should employ the more agreeable article of 
arrack for the conveying of the nauseous potion. Dr. 
Danielsz hereupon brewed two bottles of bitters, but 
he prescribed so small a Jose of it at a time, (he 
calls it a small beer-glassful), that His Majesty de- 


manded either a double-dose or to be allowed extra 
liquor over the bitters. After a good deal of resistance 
the Doctor was at last compelled to yield, and as he 
said, he himself was in the habit of taking a “ schnap”’ 
before meals, his patient also might, but positively not 
beyond the third day. In the meantime the leg was 
not improving, and the regimen was becoming intoler- 
able, and so Dr. Danielsz was bid prepare to leave 
Kandy; and if he could not congratulate himself on 
his professional success, we may yet suppose he was 
glad enough to escape the attentions of his patient, 
which now began to assume a form slightly more 
imperative than was altogether pleasant, and so Dr. 
Danielsz and his apprentice returned to Colombo, and 
continued, no doubt, to edorn the profession till the 
natural close of his not uneventful life,” 


Brivis PERtop.—Mr. Henry Marshall, Surgeon to 
the Forces, who served here from 1808 to 182] has 
given us a valuable work on the ‘‘ Medical Topography 
of Ceylon, and on the health of the troops employed. 
in the Kandyan Provinces from 1815 to 1820, with brief 
remarks on the prevailing diseases,’ From this work 
I have gathered some interesting passages. The 
troops employed during the early British occupation 
consisted of Europeans, Kaffirs, Malays, and Natives of 
India. Marshall says that the individuals of each 
class preserved a strong physical and moral resem- 
blance, using the same food, having similar wants, 
undergoing the same labor, and suffering the same 
privations. Each class had particular prevailing di- 
seases according to the effect of the climate, exposure to 
malarious influence and variations in their food supply. 
The Europeans suffered from the endemic intermittent 
and remittent fevers, abscess of the liver,and dysentery 
but they were greatly exempted from many diseases to 
which they are liable in their own country. It was 
deplorable, saya Bertalocci, to see the numerous chil- 
dren of the Ceylonese families reduced and emaciated 
for want of food, and depending upon parents who 
were in no way able to provide for their large 
families. No substitute could be found for the 
staple article of diet for the native troops, and con- 
sequently privation and exposure led to much 
suffering. At Minery, between Kandy and Trin- 
comalee, 53 menof the 19th Regiment were at- 
tacked with fever 33 died and 20 recovered, but several 
of them had their constitutions much impaired Of 33 
artillerymen,11 died. In December 1820 there were 
32 military stations in the interior, the chief posts 
being Kandy, Badulla, Allipoot (15 miles east of 
Badulla), Ratnapura, Fort King (Attapitiya) and 
Kurunegala, all of which were hospital-stations. The 
Rev Mr Cordiner records that a small outpost in 1803 
Kottadeniya (13 miles from Kurunegala), was so un. 
healthy, that of 70 men of the 65th Regiment who 
marched to it, every one was seized with fever, and 
within a month Lieutenant Hutchings and two privates 
were the only persons ofthe party who remained 
alive. 


The number vaccinated between 1802 and 1812 was 
221,082 and itis stated that the efforts of the British 
Government, to eradicate small-pox by means of 
vaccination, were so successful that for eleven years 
the disease did not occur in Ceylon. The lowcountry 
Sinhalese when they found by experience the pro- 
tective benefits of vaccination crowded inthe British 
settlements to derive its benefits, but the Kandians 
or natives of the hillecountry, whohad been at enmity 
with the Portuguese, Dutch and British still kept 
aloof from commuuication with the maritime districts: 
but, though they did not, nor would not, derive the 
direct benefits of vaccination they were free from the 
disease whenithad been eradicated by the proph- 
lactic in the lowcountry. They used to drive their 
small-pox patient into the jungles of the lowcountry. 

The administration of the Rt. Hon. Stewart Mack- 
enzie, and the year 1839, was marked in Medical An- 
nals, by the first mention in His Excellency’s speech 
to Council of a Medical School for Ceylon, and of cer- 
tain measures to be adopted by Government which 
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afterwards contributed ina very great measure to the 
efficiency of the Civil Medical Department, 


Dr. Kevett, in 1835, was the first who attempted to 
organize a Medical class, His pupils were the late 
Mr. Ferdinands of Kandy, EF Kelaart, P H Van- 
Coylenburg, M B Misso, Trask, Cleveland, and 
Ebert of our service. Of this number, Kelaart having 
obtained the opportunity of a free passage to England 
as Surgeon’s Assistant, accompanied the 78th High- 
landers, and returned with a commission as Staff 
Assistant Surgeon, in 1840. Dr. Kelaart may, there- 
fore be considered as the first Ceylonese who acquired 
a British medical degree, and his career as a physician 
and naturalist, was distinguished. His work (con- 
tributions to the Zo»xlogy of Ceylon) is a monument 
of his talent and industry. 


In 1857 aSelect Committee was appointed by the 
Legislative council to report upon the fixed establish- 
ments of the Colony and one of the recommendations 
made was that the Civil Medical Department should 
be separated from the Military Medical Department 
and placed under the control of a Civil Medical 
Officer, as theexisting Civil Department was insuffi- 
cient for the requirements of the island, and the 


Military heads of the Department were shifted too 
often for opportunities to acquire local experience. 


A Civil Medical Establishment was proposed, con 
sisting, of a Principal Civil Medical Officer, two 
Colonial Surgeons, eight Assistant Colonial Surgeons, 
and twenty-eight Medical Assistants, all with salaries 
adapted to secure efficiency and ability. Dr Elliott 
eminent in Ceylon as a public man and well-known for 
his ability and philanthrophy, was in Hugland when 
the report was published and he lost no time in apply- 
ing to the Secretary of State for the Colonies for the 
new office of Principal Civil Medical Officer, and Mr 
Labouchere recognized in him the individual suited 
for the appointment. Although best known as the editor 
of the leading newspaper in the Island the Ceylon 
Observer, De Elliott was known far and wide for his 
medical skill and was resorted to by rich and poor in 
their hours of ditficulty and trial. 

The year 1870 marked a new epoch in the medical 
history of Ceylon. To Sir Hercules Robinson belougs 
the credit of sanctioning the inauguration of the Medi- 
cal School which was raised to the dignity of “College” 
in 1880, when the late Sir John Douglas x, c.M.G., 
was Lieutenant-Governor. 
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EARLY SINHALESE LITERATURE, 


-** BNCYCLOPEDIA OF INDO-ARYAN RESEARCH.” 


We have been favoured with a copy of 
Part 10, Vol. 1., of this learned German pub- 
lication, containing an article on the Liter- 
ature and Language of the Sinhalese by 
Wm. Geiger. The introduction is worth 
translating from the German and quot- 
ing, as showing who are our chief learned 
writers of note :—‘‘ The first and last great 
effort to describe Sinhalese Literature con- 
nectedly was undertaken by J. dAlwis 
(Grammar of the Sinhalese Language trans- 
lated . . . Colornbo, 1852.) Of publications be- 
fore that there need only be mentioned Spence 
Hardy’s ‘The Language and Literature of 
the Sinhalese’ ; also his ‘ List of Books in 
the Pali and Sinhalese Languages’ Mr. 
d’Alwis’s work, very valuable for that time, is 
now in many _ respects antiquated. Even 
now we are far from being able to give a com- 
plete account of the Literature. 1 can there- 
fore give little more than a list of titles and 
-authors. And even this I could not have 
done but for the assistance in Ceylon itself 
‘of the Mudaliyar Simon de Silva and, after 
my return, of my indefatigable friend, the 
Mudaliyar A. Mendis Gunesekara, who, in 
numerous letters, was ever willing to answer 
my inquiries. Also, of value to me was 
Louis de Zoysa’s ‘Catalogue of Pali, Sinha- 
Jese and Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Temple 
Libraries of Ceylon, Colombo, 1885.’ I would 
-also mention a small work in Sinhalese by 
Rhys Davids, ‘Handbook of the Yogava- 
-eara.’””—The author, Mr. Geiger, describes his 
work very modestly, but really we find 
nearly 100 quarto pages devoted to the liter- 
ature, inscriptions and grammar of Ceylon, 
which must be most interesting to those 
who have any previous knowledge of the 
subject. A translation of the whole might 
ube worthy of embodiment in the records of 
-our local Royal Asiatic Society. 


PROF. W. GEIGER ON THE. LITER- 
ATURE AND LANGUAGE OF 
THE SINHALESE. 


On previous occasions we noticed in our 
columns works by Dr. Wilhelin Geiger, one 
on his visit to Ceylon, and two others on the 
dialect of the Rodiyas and on Sinhalese 
etymology. Now, as further fruit of his 
mission to our island in 1895-96 we are glad 
to welcome from the pen of the learned 
Erlangen professor another valuable work, 
viz., Litteratur und Sprache der Singha- 
lesen. This forms part 10 of vol i. of the Grund- 
riss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Alter- 
tumskunde founded by the late lamented 
Prof. Buhler and continued by Prof. F- 
Kielhorn with the co-operation of a number 
of eminent scholars. Dr. Geiger’s book con- 
sists of nearly 100 pages, in the first 25 of 
which he treats of the Sinhalese inscriptions 
and literature in an exceedingly interesting 
and able manner; though, unfortunately, 
in dealing with the former he has been 
hampered by the paucity of material, and 
for the latter has had to depend largely on 
the late James Alwis’s valuable but not 
quite reliable Introduction to his translation 
of the Sidat Savigara. Mr D. M. de 4Z. 
Wickremasinghe’s admirable Catalogue of 
Sinhalese Manuscripts of the British Musewm 
(noticed by us recently) reached Dr. Geiger 
too late (as he mentions at the end of his 
book) to be utilised by him: otherwise 
some errors with regard to authorship of 
works and dates of authors would not have 
appeared here. In the second part the 


author deals with the grammar of the 
Sinhalese language in a masterly fashion, 
the portion treating of phonology being 


In the third and final 
shows what is the 
the con- 
follows :— 
language. 
that the 


especiaily valuable. 
chapter Prof. Geiger 
linguistic character of Sinhalese, 
clusions he arrives at being as 
“J. That Sinhalese is an Aryan 
—2. Historical relations declare 
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first Arvan colonists came from the north- 
west of India.—3. Linguistic grounds also 
prove that Sinhalese has a prakrit dialect 
of north-west India as an antecedent : (a) 
Sinhalese is closely allied to Pali. (b) It 
does not however go back to the Pali of 
the Buddhist books, but to a popular 
dialect closely connected therewith. (c) 
Sinhalese is allied to the Maharastri. pra- 
krit, even more closely than to Pali. (d) 
Its basis however shows itself in many 
points more aacient than Maharastri.  (e) 
Moreover the compzrison with the modern 
Indo-Aryan popular languages indicates for 
Sinhalese its place in the western group of 
dialects, and exhibits Sindhi Gujarati and 
especially Marathi as the most nearly allied 
languages.” An English translation of this 
valuable work would be welcomed by scholars 
in Ceylon. We are glad to notice that 
Prof. Geiger promises us two further works, 
—one on the Maldive language and the other 


on the Veddah_ dialect. We shall await 
these with mnch interest. 
Re dd en re 
TROUT FISHING IN CEYLON. 


An early morning start and an hour’s ride in the 
train, through some of the most beautiful scenery 
in the world, bronght us to Ohiya station. From 
there the path leads ove through jungle for the 
first two miles, an ascent of about two thousand feet to 
the Horton Plains. Another half hour and we catch 
first sight of the stream, for here it cannot be 
called more, bounded in as it isby high grass and 


ferns, and in places unfishable where the rhododen- ~ 


drons overhang. They are in flower just now, a 
lovely crimson, but although lovely to look at, from 
a fisherman’s point of view they are the curse of 
the place. Get your cast fairiv fixed in one, then 
you realise for the first time how tough a rhodo- 
dendron leaf can be. Half an hour’s smoke on the 
bank while your faithful coolie is undoing the tangle 
is about the only remedy. We are soon at work 
however, and about one hundred yards lower down 
I see my friend V—— has hooked the ‘first fish of 
the day. It has given him excellent spi xt, but has 
to be returned to the water, being just under eleven 
inches, which is the regulation size. We rise se- 
veral more in this top water, but they are insecurely 
hooked owing to the difficulty in striking. Rhodo- 
dendrons again! As we get lower down the water be- 
comes more open, and we each get a nice fish of about 
one pound. 

After two hour’s fishing we meet and have a look 
at our respective catches. V- has got three, from 
oue pound to one and three quarters, and has re- 
turned as many more, while I also have three aver- 
aging one and a half pound, and have returned 
one. Things are looking well for us and we look 
forward with the keenness of the fisherman to the 
rest of the day. The water is as clear as gin, the 
sky a most lovely blue with occasional fleecy clouds 
blown across from the north-east, and the air hasa 
freshness that recalls Scotland. We are only afew 
degrees north of the Hquator, but our elevation is 
7,200 feet above the sea, and that accounts for it. 

,» While we are having our rest and sandwiches 
we take a look round at the scenery. The plains 
stretch away toright and left, dotted all over with 
rhododendrons ; this is the only tree that grows in 
_this black Patna soil. Yet here flowers grow in 
profueion, orchids, ground orchids, and most lovely of 
all, gentian of the deepest royal blue and golden 
centre. Here also grows a bamboo, the smallest in 
the world. It only reaches a height of from one 
to two feet., There are many more specimens of 


plant life of interest to those of a more botanical 
bent. The waving grass of the Patna gives place to 
stretches of thick jungle. 

Our meal over, weset to work again. The next 
mile of water is, perhaps, the best bit on the river. 
Vv. starts at the Black Bridge, while I go down 
lower. He begins at once and soon has a nice 
trout of three quarters of a pound on the bank, 
Two or thiee casts later,in almost the same piace, 
a rise and a rushsees him into another. This time 
a big fish from the way in which he sails slowly 
up and down the pool. pniling hard, but never 
showing himself. He begins to feel the strain, 
however, and is being slowly drawn to the bank, 
carefully netted and grassed—a perfect beauty in 
splendid condition, turning the scale at two pounds 
ten ounces. While V—— has been doing so well I 
have not been idle, one of two pounds and one of 
one and three quarters. the latter has given splendid 
sport, repeated rushes, and at the end of each leaps 
in the air two feet out of water. He reminds one 
more of a sea trout thana brown, but out here the 
smaller fish generally give the better sport. Large 
fish, as a rule, content themselves with a feeble 
rush or two or sulking at the bottom, and are soon 
beguiled into the net. There are exceptions, how- 
ever, as not unfrequently a trout more wary than 
the rest succeeds in making good his escape by 
twining your cast round some sunken root or snag. From 
this all your gentle persuasion fails to dislodge him 
and results in loss of cast and fly. 

We are now at the Red Bridge, below the Rest 
House, and here the river which has gradually been 
gathering in size, begins to assume a different as- 
pect. A long, deep stretch, terminating in a series 
of water-falls and rocky pools brings us to Chimney 
and Atherton’s’ Pool, a huge piece of water nearly 
half a mile long and in places one hundred yarde 
across. That the smaller stream two miles above 
should have reached such large dimensions here, 
seems incredible, there being no tributaries, but such 
is the case. This piece of lake-like water teems 
with good fish, but they are very hard to move and 
after having fished it carefully, we have to confess 
to neither of us having had a rise. Another small 
waterfall takes us tothe Round Pool; this also con- 
tains big fish, one having been seen sporting him- 
self of between seven and eight pounds. I rise and 
hock a fish here, which after an exciting time, owing 
to the weeds being so thick, I manage to oreel: a 
pretty treut of just one pound. The river here 
takes a turn at right angles, and for the next mile 
or so we have a fine stretch of water consisting of 
long deep pools andstill runs. Yet for some reason 
or amother we fail to make any addition to our 


- catch; the few we do rise coming short, and in a 


half-hearted way that is most annoying. 

We decide to wait and see what the evening may 
do for us. The sun is getting low and nearly off 
the water, the hills here rising somewhat abruptly, 
We are resting beside a big pool, and have~ not 
long to wait before we see a rise, and another, 
and then another, and soon it becomes general. 
But they are too far out for our light ten-foot 
rods, and appear to be small, so we leave them to 
their enjoyment and come to an ideal piece of water, 
a steep bank covered with ferns and bushes on the 
far side. First cass Y—— has hooked his fish at the- 
top of the run and tries to keep him out of the 
pool, but he is too lusty, and makes the reel scream. 
as he dashes away taking out some twenty yards of 
line. From his fighting pcwers he must be a heavy 
fish; bat no, he has shown himself, and will not 
be more than one and half pound. He is not tired 
yet, however, and takes one or two leaps, and a few 
more rushes which get shorter and shorter and he 
is safely landed nearly two pounds, a real fighter, 
the capture of which lingers long in the mem- 
ory. Meanwhile, I have been fishing over a rapid 
rush of water with a stony and rock-strewn bed, 
whence ont rush two fishes at my fly. 1 strike some- 
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what wildly at this unexpected assaalt and find that 
*I have hooked one of them. The other hesitates a 
second or two in bewilderment, and then on seeing 
the antics of its companion goes out of sight at 
its best speed. I land my fish after some excellent 
fan in the heavy waters, and find it to weigh one 
and a quarter pound. As it is now getting dark 
and we are about two miles from the Rest House, 
we hand out rods over to our coolies and set out. 
On cur atrival, fairly tired and contented with the 
day's fan we count onr catch and find that VS 
has accounted for six, weighing nine pounds six 
ounces, and I for seven weighing ten pounds four 
ounces, L 
LTawoke V— in themorning, and we start off. To 
reach the water we intend fishing this morning we 
have to walk three miles down stream to below 
« Raker’s Falls.” This water is open for the first time 
this year, having been, stocked with fry three years 
before, so we expect great things and know all fish 
caught will be above the average size. In Tiger 
Pool I hook my first and have him safely landed 
before V—— even had as much as arise. Luck seems 
to have deserted him this morning for he fishes 
steadily without result for nearly an hour, during 
which time I have landed another weighing three 


pounds ten ounces, and measuring twenty inches in 
length. This proves eventually to be the best fish 
of the outing. V—— owned afterwards to having 


had a fair number of rises, but had missed striking 
“at the right moment; but the story of one fish he 
did get might be told. He raised him at the tail of 
a pool in shallowish water. He appeared to be 
hooked all right, but to ourdismay, for T had just 
come up, the hook came back and the fish remained 
where he was. I shall never forget V ’s face as 
Lsaw him staring up at his fly. He cast again 
almost immediately, and re-hooked his fish with the 
same result. I won’t attempt to repeat his language 
after this fresh misfortune, but think it best to clear 
out as he looks at me asif I were responsible. As 
we came back a couple of hours later to breakfast 
at the Rest House before going to the train we re- 
pass the same pool; V—- insists on casting again. 
Strange as it may seem the same fish rose again, 
ang this time after a good fight was safely landed. 
He bore the marks in his mouths where he had been 
previously hooked. There is some satisfaction in 
catching a fish of this sort. As time is now short 
we make for the Rest House and find our morning 
caich to be five in all, none under two pounds. My 
luck stopped after catching my big fish so that my 
contribution is two, while V—— secure the remain- 
ing three. A fair morning’s sport on the whole. 
Qn our way to the station we have a look at the 
Stew Ponds which are some little way from the 
stream. The top pond contains brown trout and 
the lower rainbow. They appear to be thriving well 
and there are some little fellows already five inches 
long. Our streams haveto be stocked aunnally with 
fry in this way, the ova being got out from home. 
Unfortunately our trout have not been known to 
breed as yet naturally, they are probably not xccli- 
_watised. Experiments are to be made this year, 
howevez, and let.us hope with good results. We 
have to tear ourselves away and have a tremendous 
rush to the station. 


G. G. Ross CriarKE. 
—lLamd and Water, Nov. 17. 


Sa hina ne <>. 


CEYLON AND TEA IN 13i9. 


From a copy sent us of The Morning Post, 
Monday, January 4th, 1819, we quote as 
fellows :— 

The London Tea Company, 83, Newgate-street, 
reapectiully inform the public that the Kast India 
Company’s sale has just closed ; and they are happy 
toadd that they have supplied themselves with a large 


assortment of the finest and strongest-flavoured 
TEAS, selected with more than ordinary care, and, 
they flatter themselves, with their usual discrimina- 
tion. They now, therefore, with the utmost degree of 
confidence, offer them to the public, on the same 
moderate terms for which the business of their house 
has always been distinguished, satisfied that a single 
trial will convince the most sceptical that they can- 
not be supplied with tea so good, at their respec- 
tive prices, by any other house in the trade, old or 
new. Orders, with remittances, instantly attended 
to, and forwarded to every part of the Onited 
Kingdom. 


CAUTION TO TEHA-DEAULERS. 


A case of an important nature to the public, and to all 
tea-dealers in general, was investigated last week at 
the Hatton-garden Police Office. It was an information 
brought by the Excise against a grocer in Somers 
Town, for exposing for sale a quantity of imitation 
tea. The case, which was heard before Mr Sergeant 
Sellon and another Magistrate, occupied the attention 
of the Court for three hours. Mr Bolland appeared 
as Counsel for the Excise, and Mr Adolphus for the 
defendant. After the examination of a number of 
witnesses, it turned out that the parties who gave 
the information to the Excise had employed a person 
to go from the shop of one grocer to another where, 
under pretence of transacting business, parcels of im- 
itation tea were deposited. It further appeared, that a 
fellow named Bachelor was employed by the informers 
to prepare the imitation tea! These facts being 
fully established, the information was of course 
quashed, and we understand that it is the intention 
of the defendant in this infamous case to prosecute 
the informing parties for a conspiracy. 


CEYLON. 
(FROM THE CEYLON “‘ GAZETTE’ OF AUGUST 8.) 

Yesterday evening on the Parade in Slave Island 
a very handsome pair of colours was presented by 
Lady Brownrigg to the Native Militia lately raised 
for service in the Interior. The following spirited 
address was given by ner Ladyship in writing to Don 
Alvis Mudaliyar of the Governor’s Gate, who interpre- 
ted it in Sinhalese to the troops :— 


“In presenting this standard to the Militia of 
Ceylon, I have great pleasure in expressing how 
mach gratified I have been by the favourable reports 
of your attention to the necessary exercise to enable 
you to take the field with effect. i 

“Every well-disposed man, who wishes for the 
happiness of his country and the safety of his family, 
must feel anxious to rally round this standard, and 
while their Governor is devoting every moment and 
thought of his life to pat down the rebellion, and 
unite this island under one government, the caste 
of fighting men will all step forward, and show the 
utmost diligence and zeal to support his measures 
and obtain the grand object of his unceasing en- 
deavours—that of restoring peace and prosperity to 
Ceylon. 

“T present this standard to you with every wish 
for your health and success, never doubting that the 
motto, which I have chosen, will be your guide daring 
your service,” 

e motto to which her Ladyship alluded was 
“ Duty and Honouz,” eenbraioeveds mau the colours ; 
Captain De Bussche received the colours from Lady 
Brownrigg, and presented them to the Mahandiram 
of the 1st company, who spoke in Sinhalese the 
following reply to her Ladyship’s address :— 

“ We are always ready to serve the King of England, 
and particularly under a Governor who has been 
always so kind to us. If the Kandyans knew how 
good the Governor was, they would not make war 
upon him, but we are willing to serve him with our 
lives against them. We beg to offer our pest and 
humble thanks to her Ladyship and his Excellency 
for these very beautiful colours.”’ 


( 52) 


The Commandant and 2!) tbe Officers of the Gavr- 
rison, with most of the Civilians, were upon the 
ground, and almost all tlie ladies of Colombo graced 
the ceremony with their presence. 

It is several months since a corps of 100 Natives 
were embodied, trained, and sent into the interior; 
Lieutenaut-Colonel Cother, Lieutenant-Colonel Hook, 
and some other officers, spoke so favourably of their 
behaviour, that His Excellency the Governor was 
induced to order a similar levy upon a more ex- 
tensive scale. Six native officers, muhandirams, 22 
sergeants, aratjes ; 38 corporals, canganis ; 545 pri- 
vates, ascoryns, have been in training for fourteen 
days, and their progress has been so rapid, that two 
muhandirams eight aratjes, fourteen cangunis, and 
200 lascoryns marched this morning for the interior. 

The whole of this corps consists of volunteers raised 
with great expedition by Deane. whose official duties 
as Collector of Colombo have been much increased 
by the Kandyan Rebellion, and who in this and 
every other extraordinary service incidental to the 
war, has exerted himself with a zeal and energy 
that deserve the warmest acknowledgments from 
'-Government.— Morning Post, January 8th, 1819. 


{This seems to show that the Sinhalese made 
good soldiers.—Ep, L. R.| 


CEYLON. 
““CEYLON GOVERNMENT GAZETTE’ —JULY 4. 


From Badulla accounts have been received to the 
23rd ultimo, and we are sorry to learn that some 
more casualties have occurred in that neigbourhood. 
On the 16th ultimo, while the Hon. Company’s 18th 
Native Infantry were halting at Passara for re- 
freshment, Lieut Wilkinson sent into Badulla a small 
party to announce theirarrival. This party consisted 
of six Huropeans, six Malays and esix Caffres. They 
had not been used to go quite to Badulla, but to meet 
the escort half-way, and so were not aware of there 
being, within two miles of Badulla, a patch of jungle, 
which was a favourite lurking-place of the rebels. 
When they approached this spot a heavy fire was 
opened upon them by the Kandians from their 
ambuscade close by, and two fine soldiers of the 
73rd Regiment, James Sutherland and William Chan- 
dler, were unfortunately killed upon the spot. The 
gallant conduct of the rest of the party well deserves 
public notice and approbation. They were resolved 
not toabandon their comrades even in death, nor to 
suffer their bodies to be insulted by a barbarous enemy. 
Lance-corporal M‘Laughan, with another European, 
and four native soldiers, volunteered to fight their 
way to Badulla, where they might procure assistance. 
The remaining two Enropeans and eight natives 
formed themselves into a circle round the dead 
bodies, which they had previously removed to a spot 
of open ground ; while the corporal and his companions 
made their way good to Badulla, followed and con- 
stantly fired at by numerous rebels. The determined 
band posted round the bodies was assailed for up- 
wards of two hours by strong parties of Kandians, 
who urged on by their chiefs from the hills, for they 
always keep at a distance themselves, advanced 


-move, having received severe 


within 150 or 200 yarde, and poured in volleys of 
musketry. The cool intrepidity of the soldiers was 
shown in the judicions reserve of their fire, for ‘hey 
never returned more than two shots at a time, which 
were sufficient to keep off the dastardly eneray, until 
Lieut Burns, with a detachment drove them all intu the 
jungle, and the bodies were brought off and interred 
in Badulla, 

A Kandian servant of one of the headmen, with 
the Pretender, came in lately to Badulla and gave, 
on the 22nd ultimo, some enrious information 
respecting the movements and situations of the 
Pretender, and Keppitipola, and their chief followers, 
whom he left on the 16th ultimo, between Donatio- 
keppola and Materratta, probably in the very place 
observed a week after by Colonel Kelly. He confirms 
the account of seppitipola’s suffering from dysentery ; 
and adds that little hope was entertained of his 
recovery ; he was so weak as to be tusble to walk. 
He states that the Pretender is not a Malabar, or 
any relation to the Royal Family, but as many others 
have asserted, a Sinhalese of the Seven Kories who 
had been a priest. 

Nothing of any consequence has occurred lately in 
Saffragam, or the Seven Korles. The last accounts 
from Lieutenant-Colonel Hook were dated the 30th 
ultimo. He had taken two rebels, who were imme- 
diately to be tried before a Court-Martial, 

July 11th.—By this morning’s post we hear from 
Kandy that a numerous meeting of the rebels took place 
at Hanguranketty on the 5th instant, when it was re- 
solved to make a grand attack on the post of Goda- 
moone. On the 7th and 8th this design was put 
Into execution in a true Kandian style. The Pre- 
tender, Keppitipola, and several other chieftains, 
took their position on a hill about two miles off, and 
about 5,000 rebels made the assault premeditated. 
They began each day about noon and continued till 
hear midnight, bat their fire was at such a distance 
that not a single man in Godamoone was hurt, nor 
is it thought that many of the assailantsonffered in 
their dastardly attempt. 


We are sorry to announce an accident which has 
befallen Leintenant Emslie, of the 83rd Regiment. 
On the morning of the 2nd instant, when this officer 
was returning with a party to his post at Gampola, 
information was brought to him by a Kandian that 
the path in front was obstructed by elephants. Having 
halted his party, with a soldier’s firelock in his hand 
he advanced alone, and on turning an angle of the 
road, he suddenly came in contact with four elephants, 
at the largest of which he fired. In aninstant Mr 
Emslie was knocked dowu, and under the enraged 
animai. In this terrible situation he only recollee- 
ted the appearance of the brute’s preparing, as it 
were, to destroy him, and hearing the report of 
& musket, which was fortunately fired by a2 man 
who had followed him. Mr Emslie was found by his 
party lying among some ferns by the road ‘side, 
almost insensible, extremely bruised, and unable to 
contusions on the 
face, chest, and left thigh. Without loss of time 
he was carried to Kandy, and we are happy 
to say sanguine hopes are entertained of his 
recovery. . 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF INDIAN AND CEYLON TEA. 


13, Roop Lane, 


Lonpdon, £.c. 
Dear Strrs, 


The increase in the output of Tea from India and Ceylon last year was so heavy 
that we venture to offer a few remarks upon the necessity of makine.strenuous efforts for 
the further development of new outlets, in order to effectually cope with the anticipated 
surplus of this year’s crop. 

We are, Dear Sirs, Yours faithfully, 


GOW, WILSON & STANTON, 
Fune, 1900. 


Diagram showing the quantity of TEA exported from INDIA and CEYLON in each of the 
past ten years; also the quantity consumed in the United Kingdom and taken by other countries. 
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The grey columns show the Indian and Ceylon crops im each year. 
=a The blue columns show the Home consumption. : : al 
= The ved columns show the quantities taken by countries outside Great Britam. 
| 
The diagram illustrates the expansion in production and consumption of British 
grown Tea, Through the development of new outlets demand fairly kept pace with supply 
until 1899, when the output exceeded consumption by fully 17 million Ibs., a condition 


which does not augur well for prospects in the immediate future. 
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In 1899 the production of Indian and Ceylon Tea exceeded that of 1898 by 28 
million Ibs., the total produced being 305 million Ibs. 


The world’s consumption of Indian and Ceylon Tea last year increased only 
9 million Ibs., the total consumed being 288 million Ibs. 


Large areas of land in India were placed under Tea cultivation a few years ago 
when Exchange was very low. This land is now commencing to bear leaf, and has been 
the chief cause of the increase in the 1899 crop from India. This is likely to continue 
during the next few years. 


The 1899 crop from Ceylon was the heaviest on record, and during the first four 
months of this year the increase had already amounted to 11 million lbs. This excessive 
increase is probably due in great measure to the extensive use of manure. The use of 
artificial means to still further enlarge the output is very questionable policy, especially 
under existing circumstances. 


Again; have producers asked themselves the question, whether manuring will 
develop in the bushes, permanent strength and vigour sufficient to withstand the strain of 
continual plucking, specially in the event of over-production reducing prices so low that 
artificial manure can no longer be afforded ? 


Another question naturally arises: Who is to buy the Tea and at what price ? 
No producer wishes a lower level of prices, and yet this is the sure way to obtain it. 
Production is increasing too fast. Consumption is unable to keep pace with it, in spite 
of all the efforts to capture new markets and to develop those already acquired. 


True, a fall in price may develop Foreign markets with greater rapidity, but no 
relief through increased consumption at Home can be expected from this cause, because 
the retail price has already been advanced Twopence per /b. through the additional duty. 


For years past, over-supply has been promptly dealt with by a fractional drop in price, 
such a decline invariably stimulating consumption. Now, however, increased supply cannot 
be dealt with in this manner, because, were the price to fall even as much as the duty has 
been increased the vetail price would then be only what it was before the duty was raised. 


How absolutely necessary then to raise all possible funds for exploiting new markets 
and to redouble our efforts in those already using British grown tea. 


INDIAN TEA TAKEN OUTSIDE THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


1890. 1851. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896, 1897. 1898. 1899. 
Australasia .. += 5,118,714 5,203,995 ~ 3,908,057 6,239,538 4,871,919 6,113,365 5,864,558 7,093,048 6,257,281 8,772,050 
N. America .. 1,403,914 1,517,114 1 608,150 2,152,333 2,356,954 4,071,731 5,258,773 5,063,244 5,971,701 8,487,443 


Turkey with Persia. 1,681,157 4,112,037 2,284,271 3,627,623 5,150,722 4,098,085 4,650,585 3,548,156 7,455,095 6,387,919 
Germany with Russia 201,282 33,935 468,047 469,493 632,398 1,208,682 1,405,257 2,790,962 3,545,184 3,315,173 


South America oe 105,460 103,610 246,504 215,338 174,500 21,511 20,617 319,927 360,464 497,330 
Holland os =e 323,122 423,241 510,906 281,038 297,065 341,435 415,593 522,110 474,509 486,103 
South Africa. . sa 73117 65,222 91,982 120,613 180,880 241,344 380,297 565,693 503.416 470,281 
Denmark no .. Not stated. Not stated. Not stated. Not stated. Not stated. Not stated. 91,230 Chaves! 238,070 197,646 
France P ore 50,311 51,199 59,218 48.745 52,892 61,844 62,294 59.954 81,258 68,206 
Other Places, we 473,365 539.991 852,163 872,408 867,250 678,837 1.077.585 1.785.582 915,407 969,686 


Total lbs. 9,430,942 12,320,344 10,029,328 14,027,129 14,584,580 16,836,834 19,226,789 22,440,687 25,892,985 29,651,933 
—— —————__ —__—_- — SE EE — — _ 


CEYLON TEA TAKEN OUTSIDE THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


1890. 1051 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 
Australasia .. «+ 2,559,901 3,210,598 5,002,386 6,968,956 7,446,782 9,379,501 11,062,822 13,258,456 15,126,891 15,606,833 
N. America .. ee 829,408 1,155,116 1,489,474 1,870,589 2,295,147 3:744:739 4,364,510 5,698,596 7,636,995 8,289,376 
Turkey with Persia.. 151,226 638,363 563,045 985,064 900,993 1,165,334 1.325.351 1,246,504 1,439,473 824.385 
Germany with Russia 486,195 710,551 1,193,538 1,708,233 2,059,131 3,490,944 3,824,083 5,749,558 8,249,482 9,958,673 
South America .° 52,559 3,553 200,113 183,285 181,123 43,015 30,071 390,477 435.231 594.579 
Holland ee on 131,575 156,275 202,856 190,832 215,298 232,255 254,912 281,821 281,536 300,149 
South Africa.. Ps 61,446 111,346 155,131 259,050 275,276 450,041 585,115 806,585 1,109,474 778,761 
Denmark ie .. Not stated. Nobstated. Not stated. Not stated. Not stated. Not stated, 285,279 169,619 286,361 315,065 
France e? oe 30,269 64,591 60,911 87,039 100,085 134.432 147,485 166,490 189,208 182,819 
Other Places.. a 267,611 538,498 714.931 884,890 1,081,427 1,335,734 1.339.200 1,306,302 1,598,992 1,918,055 


Total lbs. 4,570,190 6,668,921 9,583,285 13,138,544 14,555,262 19,887,252 23,222,434 20,074,498 30,353,043 38,778,595 
- eS OO 


The foreign outlet which for many years has received the greatest attention and 
energy from India and Ceylon, as well as by far tne most pecuniary assistance is North 
America, and as a result, the Black Tea Market in this continent has been practically 
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captured; but out of a total consumption of 112i million Ibs., about 75 million lbs. 


consist of Green and uncolored Tea. Should not India and Ceylon| he able to supply 
this enormous demand ? 


Suitable Tea can be made, and if we want the North American market, let us supply 


it with the kind of Tea most appreciated, similar to the Oolongs, Japans, and Greens which 
form nearly three-fourths of its consumption. — 


It is unlikely that the Green Tea drinkers of North America y-!) be converted into 


Black Tea drinkers; why then not supply them with the Green and unfermented Tea which 
they want and are ready to buy ? 


Even if no better price could be obtained for such Lea than for Black, it appears 
advisable to cultivate this trade, because for every pound made the production of Black Tea 
is reduced by an equal quantity. This would minimise the danger of over supply of such 
Teas as are sold in the United Kingdom, and consequently increase competition. 


The Ceylon Fund has been allowing planters over 14d. per lb. as a bonus to produce 
this class of Tea, and both Mr. Mackenzie, the Ceylon Commissioner, and Mr. Blechynden, 
the late Indian Commissioner, appointed to exploit North America, believe that the great 
outlet in the United States will be for Tea of this description. $ 


This bonus will go far to obviate any loss which might be entailed in selling, while the 
“Thirty Committee” would doubtless continue to foster its manufacture if prospects 
continued favourable for its ultimate success. At the same time it must not be 
forgotten that if once a commencement were made in this direction, great possibilities 
exist for a profitable trade in other markets, such as South America, where Green Tea 


is largely used as well as Maté or Paraguay Tea, besides North Africa, Persia and 
the neighbouring parts of Asia. 


The fact that British grown Tea is so largely displacing black China Tea in almost 
every market hitherto attacked, is sufficient argument to warrant the belief that the 
Green Tea monopolies of China and Japan can be assailed with equal success, and 
that by this means an enormous outlet may be opened for the surplus produce of India and 
Ceylon. 


Surely British energy and resource are capable of suiting their superabundant 
produce to the requirements of Foreign markets, when by some change in manu- 
facture they can not only attack such important outlets with every probability of 
success, but by the act of so doing immediately relieve that very pressure which is proving 
so injurious to their own interests, and a cause of much anxiety as to the very existence of 
not a few Tea properties. 


The diagram on the last page gives a history of the consumption of Tea in the most 
important consuming countries of the world in the years 1890 and 1899, showing the rapid 
way in'which British grown Tea has displaced other growths in mauy important markets. 
The United Kingdom has naturally led the way, and has been closely followed by her 
Colonies, as shown by the increase in Australasia, while the taste for Indian and Ceylon 
Tea has developed considerably in North America as well as Russia, 


It is important to remember that a very large proportion of China Tea which was — 
formerly used in the Australian Colonies has now been displaced, so that it is doubtful 
whether the same rapid increase can take place in these Colonies as has been the case in. 
the past. The only large field for the displacement of Black China Tea appears now to be 
Russia, which is gradually increasing its taste for the produce of India and Ceylon; while 
the world’s markets for Green and uncolored Tea still remain to be exploited. 
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Supplement to the * Tropiosl Agriculturist.” 
/ 
COFFEE AND PEPPER EXPORTS FROM WESTERN INDIA. 


- To the Editor ‘‘ Ceylon Observer,” Colombo. Tellicherry, 24th Sept. 1900. 

DEAR Sir,—I have the pleasure to furnish you with my Annual Statement of Exports of Coffee and Pepper for the year ending 30th June, 1900, the total 
figures of which approximately represent what the crops of these products in India, for the year in question, amounted to. As usual, I further show the dis- 
tribution of shipments to various ports, and have added the figures relating to exports for the three previous years for the purpose of comparison. 

CorrEE.—The crop for the past year was a disappointing one, being some 47 per cent less than that of 1898-99 and almost half of this was shipped from the 
port of Mangalore alone. Of the total quantity shipped cwts 1,27,331 may be regarded as plantation, and the balance cwts 81,013 as native coffee. The prices 
fluctuated to such an extent that I find it impossible to arrive at an average value of the coffee exported, and a large quantity was being held over in London 
at 30th June in hopes of it obtaining a better price, which has to some degree been realized. 

I am glad to be able to add, that the reports that are being received from the planting districts, give promise of good crops for the coming season, and I 
trust that the quantity of coffee exported the season before last may be reached if not surpassed: and in view of better prices at home our planting friends 
have a right to look forward for brighter prospects in the immediate future. 

PEPPER.—The total exports of this spice amounted to ewts 1,68,001 or some 29 per cent less than was shipped last year, the value of which at an average 
of R37-8-0 per cwt. being an increase of Rd per cwt on last year’s value, amounts to R63,00,037-8-0. Tellicherry still continues to be sthe chief port of export for this 


spice, which is now being planted up to a considerable extent in the coffee districts as a bye-product.—I am, dear sir, Yours faithfully, 
RALPH TATHAM, Agent, Arbuthnot & Co. 


MESSRS. ARBUTHNOT & COMPANY’S ANNUAL STATEMENT OF EXPORTS OF COFFEE AND PEPPER FROM SOUTHERN INDIA DURING THE SEASON ENDING 30TH JUNE 1900. 
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ou 1 aot Por dhis Ghip y's issue. (From the Chamber 0 Commerce Price Current. ) : Tha 
Exports. of Ceylon Produce from Colombo and Calle during the Past Ten Years, 
. 
COMPILED AS FROM ist JANUARY TO 3lsr DECEMBER IN EACH YHAR, 
CorrzE, Cwr. po ‘ «| Cryxamon. Wild/Ginnamon; Desie-- 2 ‘Com Gwr. S eae 
6 38 Coco- cated Coconut I Plum- _ =H|) 5 ie || Iai Bel. 
3 Branch &| may, 8 2 | Bales | Chips | Bales. | Chips. jnutOil|Copra.|Coconnt. \Poonac, 8 bago. ‘ | Deer] Se ee ge Oitron~ 
= | rotai, | Zrunk. os 1b. Ib. ‘ ‘ Cwt. | Cwt. Ib. | Cyt. 8 Cwt. |Kope.| Yarn.) Fibre} 6; |Horns| a ig | |ella Oil. \Oinnamon 
is Ib. 1b. | Cwt| Ib. 1D, ae Os ; Cwt. | wt. | Givt, | Owe. xt 
N Ib. 
IS — —| ———-|- ——-|— —|_ —_—__ a Et | rr 
otal Exporis fsomist Jan. to Sist Dec., 1900} 39.773 4| 10,777] 510,462) 148,431,689|33,476] 53 7,455(2,678,111|1,863,406) 49,89) 05,9141445,959)362,467| 13,604,013) 185,992] 14,095,909) 383,350]12,572| £7,415/115,090) 149] ... (14,399 21,585] 3,478) 1,409,058] 79,904 
Do. do. do. 1899] 18,542] .. |\ 18,542] 618,921] 129,894,156)42,745) ae ee 1,820,127] 199,008) 628,38 t400,979}825,401)18, 571,084) 174,786) 11,728,802) @16,355)12,090) 75,525) 01,588] 11,688) .. | 6,560!16,838| 2,080] 1,478,766) 118,778 
Do. do. do. 1898] 13,178] 140] 18,318] 975,784] 119,769,071|86,082) 681,473.2,534,050)1,414,165] + |/ = | 435,933|506,277]13,040,534) 216,620) 12,027,714) 473,075 }12,333| 75,819) 05,779] 3.975) -- | 5,258 41,529] 8,794/1,865,9 17! 183,12 
Do. do. do. 1897} 19,012! 371 19,383 653,346] 116,054,567|34,503) 532,830})2,674,637/1,067,051 a ++ 409,600|106,601)12,954,452) 192,479 18,610,508) 357,257]11,732 91,460] 74,470 3,380 5,742| 16,793] 1,981 1,187,867] 131,536. 
De. do. do. 1896] 91,882]  865| 22,747) 1,809,560) 108,141,412/31,366) 452,59512,223,885) 808,502 +» $343,797| 50,049|10,603,598) 138,358) 14,858,851) 340,491|10,143] 68,325] 56,516) 6,661)... 9,580) 18,757 2,071 1,132,141) 192,057 
Do. do, do. 1895} 60,029] 3,991) 63,920] 921,086} 97,939,871|27,420 ee eel 920,136) . s+ 384,140} 80,765] 8,551,073) 74, 175) 10,800,712 334,921 12,082] 90,112) 77,226] 7,240) .. | 8,827/26,565) 3,530] 1,182,255| 78,587 
Do. do. do. 1894) 31,553] 652] 32,205} 2,497,616) $4,591,714/21,110) 306,317}1,969,905| 657,726 “ +» 1487,571| 30,642) 5,722,202) 165,156) 8,292,699) 339,521}14,416] 91,746/ 67,735] 8,893} 457) 5,191| 22,257] 2,277 988,471 £8,160 
_ 
Do, do. do, 1893} 52,589] 9,651| 55,190] 3,571,825} 84,406,064}30, 658) 498,91011,995,257] 667,115 “ “1389, 712) 44,923) 6,414,908) 188,538) 12,079,028) 337,605} 7,819] 84,831! 56,404) 6,381) 349] 6,678|35,004) 2,417) 668,580] 140,384 
Do. do. do. 1892] 40,604) 2,539] 43,143] 6,793,820} 71,153,657/17.327), 372,510}1,947,538) 615,125) ++ + 1550,977|134,590) 3,849,724) 204,166] 9,717,386] 496,761] 7,895/191,375) 43,445) 5,934) 720) * | 2,491) 44 502 
A , 5 , 10,704 106,303 
Do. do. do, 1891} 81,225] 5,467) $6,692] 5,679,339} 68,274,420)20,532) 492,109 12,309,774) 588,264) oo += 1409521) 45,660) 1,416,330) 192,210) 6,699,403) 400,268}10,576] 90s669] 37,897) 3,539] 1,735] 2,577| ... | 1,899) 708,974) 199,885 
i / 
—— 
* No records previous to 1892. 
DISTRIBUTION FOR 1899 AND 1900. 
—<—<—$——<—ia, Colles cwt, Ginchona Branch & Cinnamon )Wild Cinnamon; Coconut vil | Copra: ,Poonac Plumbago. Coir-cw, bony Cinna= 
- Trunk Ib. 2a [ee | = ae ise arinores | Pigea tee A =) Sapan-| P’myr |Kitool |Citronella! mon 
Bales’ | Chips, | Bales. | Ghips. | 1900 , 1899 Desic- |" 1900 1899 Pi ee 
899 5 a wood.| Fibre, |Fibre. Oil, Oil 
COUNTRIES 1900 ; i - |N’tive] Total.| 1900. 1899. Ibs. Ibs. Tbs. Ibs. ext ewts | cwts.| cated ewts. |Coconuts,| cwts. | cwts. Rope. || Yarn i . 
Ibs. | Ibs. a ibs. Ibs. Coconut 1b. No, u Fibre. || ewts. | ots, | cwte. |owts, | Ibs. eb 
ae -$—|- ——|—_—_|__—__- = a a Se fe lear meet : Fal ree = aa : ——|: ——|—.__|___.. — —|- —- 
0 U K. --|118760183; Hen 7130) -- 7130| 495168} 486704 26H pees Eo 7epes oe iena oe Beebe ee 1nAparas 129516 ‘ae 205 rg 63184 340) 9001] 16633] 3478) 848001) 53009 
‘Austria el) A eal oll 2 a] 3 884 170284| es 2940[ 2287] ~ 77083 87196] 152216] 32084] 39522| 493| “igoso| ent | ecsttene au by ce 
" Belgium a eT ea) 2 Ae 2 Saliears 47386)... Beet ccs eae 3d 201). 304 101d] 375) 2761] gas) Bap) 185 2098] 967 
prance “| 402717] 846909] 363). ABH Gp 1630) 683 3320] 67 424] 98581] 12588, 9248], 65590]| 1149471) 9642) 749820] 52962, 78152] 102 863] 16474] 7174) “g052) 4382]... 41864) 
” pera 2000! 30211) .. | «- 5 F ‘ = oe 18756 sB2A = a eos eee 137730) = 25050 912 9192) 330) 690)... 0 e , aa oo 
Hol “5 3332 18521 ; 2286] .. an 519} 160100] 1657 29 a 7 4 ezol ‘ o 9002 | ee 1617} .. 45| < * ma x, mn 
5 ari t:| s917185| 3949740 ms c = - Saal] oaeaal “ vs Be Al 62° my 1790 1203) iiss}. an 6] .. 25 a ” “ 
9 ous 17730| 18700 Pe a we foe | 222 : 5 . 5 Aa Seco ne oo 20) as us ono us = = y ce 
Spain Sea erates - 2 ss Bil} 2400). ae aS br 208) 44 ot 0 i 303 409]... ae 300)... a ie ine 
Mnekey s.| __87009] «18783 Bs ell sucetal een aes : “us| cites| ass] ‘3 tosi0s0| “tool 7 Go|“ a0 rca neal & oD iran ears 
cn A 2| 567616 - oo uy 2 ai y : ad . cA ae i c Za 17441 
; India - Anse 16606838 = Bs 100 336] 13900] _ 31083 as 667/742) 764324 5 |e 2101) 1509) .. 643 4784 27 144 16082] .. 

;, Australia, oe eaeaeso|  BOSO002 a 94005] 821] 2641) 259425) 170400). +>, 65083) 102767) .. 1829280)... 5 162449} 300552) .. 2872} 774). ro 463732] 15840 
_ a : | His re “osos| " 36540| 82 OAL soeeill «ce 3 2g00| 1083/3883] ~~ 20 ss} Bea nll “opel corer ase Lo ss se “igg42| “1216 
nH ee **| “Sy0178| 83813 600] = 2758| 1340] .. oo 6000]. 052] 23386) .. ‘ fc o8 ws a 11684 796 308] = ia ae ae 
os Singeneng * 17323 100248 = a fa 00 Se = oct on 00 mo ue a ce cco bo Gl) on as a <2 On cf 
a4 {| 419518} 267232 rm 55 on 20 e [os 5 con ce ‘ 6 “3 cen G0 A coo Cook cs a1 es z ee i 
” = ———— | OOOO OOO OOO SE TT Po = gl Dr (ei ——— > |] | —_— -|— —_| ——- 

TERE Sea : Gen pera) | SE 
Total export from tpp|148131630|120804160 10773 4) 10777) 510462 eiso2i| 33476) 537455) 2678111] 18634068] 43330] 105914) 443959] 400979) 362467] 13604918) 185992] 14995909] 383350] 616385] 12572) 87415] 115000| 8149) 14399/ 21685| 3478/ 1409058] 72004 


Monthly Shipment of Ceylon Tea to All Ports—1899 and 1900. 


Unirep Krnepoxw. AWSTRALIA. AxmrioA. DEON Era eTAUTEO 
Ports, 

1899 1900 1899 1900 1899 1900 1899 

1b. 1b. Ib. Ib. 1b. i b sige 
January xO on 6860166 10477132 825457 855517 189232 955009 8116146 
February as a 7816449 8490967 1758979 1236109 360431 3501385 10479566 Tonasng 
March con +s 8589706 10578085 923463 1325980 - 108736 419998 10010691 13541935 
April cro oo 8284687 8924218 1316923 1822052 252539 262878 10175261 11495417 
May om ay 8662028 10570686 1244661 1644160 206990 288333 10913290 13810271 
duns 0 «| 13595938, 12151886 1421146 1819595 868272 419083 16415216 15411207 
July ae rel 8598703 11998600 1586503 1330027 156591 305014 10885026 14576909 
August on 6255363 7508667 1647048 1681886 597686 288458 9348112 10742539 
September rd 8693857 4978006 1497831 1853649 148994 213378 10925675 790656 
October on| 8812133 7316968 1855097 1546342 486257 149431 10964434 10000585 
November an 6602252 9468060 983365 1995887 190584 62757 8696819 13074534 
December tan «| 11076842 11241918 1046365 995708 58690 273206 12968920 18655786 

Toran ..| 103,948,124 | 113,760,193 15,606,833 17,606,912 8,080,002 3,980,680 129,894,156 | 148,431,639 
< | 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


PricE :—124 cents each 8 copies; 
No. 21 Cotompo, June 11, 1900. { 30 cents; 6 copies § rupee 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA uot. Box: Pkgs. Name: lb, ¢. 
— 95 Clunes 2344 19 ch bro or pek 1900 29 
LARGER L f 96 2347 15 do bro pek 1425 27 
OTs 97 2350, 16 do or pek 1280 26 
ip 98 2353 .56 do pek 4480 26 
&. Benham & Co. 99 sf 2356 14 do pek sou 1330 21 
101 Massena 2362 35 hf-ch or pek 1750 47 
[20,604 Ib. ] 102 2365 48 do bropek 2400 30 
Lot. Box, Pkgs. Na.ne. Ib @ We eee a go Bek ee a bid 
1 Hornse 21 26 ch pek sou 2080 33 Been 5 Sa pneMnMiarts. coe eka: 
2 Halloowella 24 12 ch io or pek 1200 25 108 Sonapalle nae 10, ch or Deh k soon 20 
27 11 do pek 1003-25 ; BBB ee Goat. meOcumon 2520 Ne 
£ 30° 15 do ek sou 1095 OL Loe 2380 2A do Bro pek 2430 2ON 
B if Rita UO ace Ape eee 11 2392 39 do pek 3120-25 bid 
7 Hornsey 39 31hfch broorpek 1705 46 pe qe ae de prope 1210 26 
ees road cto idees ae MS oduveeos 115 Letchmey 2404 I1hf-ch bro pek 
et ; a fans 880%) 27 
10 7 i do ree peed A 118 Killurney 2413 50hfch broor pek 2750 47 
a Aissthteke eeceee Pe 120 Dunkeld 2419 66 do broorpek 3960 43 
13 57 23 bf-ch” fans 144928 121 2422 18 ch ~~ or per 1710. +36 
SSS SS 122 _ 7 2425 30 do pek 2700 35 ee 
‘ F 123 Deaculla 2423 S0hf-ch bro pek 2750 37 bi 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. ion PIgTMRGR GL. Gok pent echs 
(548,378 1b.] 125 _ 2424-27 do. pek sou 1890 25 bid 
128 Gonapatiya 2443 55 hfch broorpes 2695 48 
Lov. Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b. ¢. 129 2446 29 do or pek 1247 | 44 
5 ‘ 208 EtG h I 79 > 130 2449 £0 do  pek 2200°) 39) 
: 2s ae 21 ch HS a fan igs ee 131 Rowley 2452 4Lhfch bro pek 2050-36 
6 2077 31 do dust- 2778-24 132 ei, 2155 18 do — pek sou 900 =. 28 bid 
9 Wewalkanda 20:6 15hfch bro pek 873 27 Hees Stee) BA EE ONO B100%R 1182 
12 Galkanda 2095 %5 ch bropek 2500 95 130 sagen, doy mek No.2 2275.) 26 
B 2098 10 do  pek 90 23 ae heel NS appre : 
19 Glencorse 2116 34 ch bro pek 3060 28 ee Eee econ go tobo 162045 2e 
20 2119 22 do broor pek 1980 30 Ie PERE PIN (nek ae eeo eel eOney 8% 
21 2122 29 do ~pek 2320 26 139 Queensland 2476 16 hf-ch broor pek 800 64 — 
22 2125 2 do ‘pek son 1500.23 140 SR AU as a ens 
29 Sirikandura 2146 12 ch bro pek 1162 927 141 i 2482.8 do  peksou 720 3h 
30 2149 12 do _pek 1080... 29 144 Patiagama 2491 2€ ch broor pek 1430 39 
31 2152 12 do pek sou 1020 23 145 2494 22 do or pek 1870 34 
34 Coorcondoo- : z a 146 2497 44 do  pek 3520 28 
watte 2161 8 ch pek 800 31 147 2500 19 do pek sou 1520 26 
35 216 8 do pek sou 300 28 148 d 2303 °22 do. (f ns 1210.29 
40 Barrington 2179 10 ch pe sou 800 13bid | 149 Aberfoyle 2506 15hf-ch ‘bro pek 8 
41 Attampettia 2182.7 ch bro pek 700 40 zd ABU D9 GO OSHS Cae 
42 2185 11 do pek 990 34 150 Woes OG ge ee 
45 Huanuco 2191 70hf-ch pek 3150 +=. 20 bia | 152 BE ce etc aroun et esate 
46 PAOTNS7. dor ex pelaeour tele gaoage0 bid) eameetols, et NG che erorpek = 1f10" 82 
48 Glengariffe 2203 46 do  broor pek 2576 37 156 2524 26 do pek 1920 Es 
49 2206 38 do or pek 1743. 35 157 Amblakande 2530 14 ch bro pek 1400-29 
50 i 2209 31 ch pek 3128 39 158 2533 19 do pek 1615 27 
51 2212 17 do pek sou 1326 97 59) 25386 10 do pek sou 800 25 
52 Tembiligalla 2715 27 ch bro or pek 270) 33 160 M nsfield 2539 G6thfch bro pek 8840. 49 
53 2218 23 do pek $521) 27 bia | 16! 2542 22 ch pek 1980 39 
57 BMA 2230 33 ch bro pex wee Zogo\ 10) do’ pekisou eS ig 
SOU 2610 22 169 St. Paul’s 2566 9Lhfch bro pek 5005 43 
68 Ingrogalla 2233 13 ch bro pek 13u0 40 a) 2969; 200 do pek NY af 
59 236 92 uo pek 1670 33 a 2572 16) do pek sou 6400 29 
60 Dunbar 2259 84bfich bro or pek 1700 29 bid | 17? BU aan aa 
22 2; 35 i ans 3: 
se ODO. ch, bE hn Hepa eitzgins || 18, Castleeagh| 257832 ch) “bropek 30:0 45 
'63 Kosgalla 2243 46 hich bro pek 9300 2a bid | 14 2681 37 do’ cr pek oe) ae 
64 2/51 15 do or pek 75) © 96ebia | 175 Ue AT ASO a Os res Lae ae 
65 22514) ido pek 180.) 4 176 2587 12 do pek sou 969 25 bid 
66 2257 20 do pek sou 1000 21 bid My Weyunga XO Shes outs ny 2 
go Bewmont ones oh tine 2 Nd | ane i628 cy bee pak "alo “7 a 
7i LBK 2272 16 ch dust 1230 21 18) 2599 30 do pek CE a ae 
72 Naseby 275 2 hf-ch brevr pek 1500 60 181 ee com Peer oe 5116) a bid 
73 2278 23 do or pek 1200 5D 1s4 WHR 2611 27 bfch dust 2295 27 
4 yoste25 do pek 12.6 44 187 Marlborough 2620 14 ch pek fans 18.0 25 
75 HighForest 2281 44hfch oryex BO rege ce oan On Cog citey HAO hs 
Nol 1 2793 73 193 Blairgowrie %638 138 ch sou 1176 17 
76 2287 32. do or pek 1824 5G 194 2641 16 do fans 1520 Sans 
07 249) 31 do pele sterey meri 196 St. Heliers 2647 33hfch bro orpek 1848 43 bid 
78 Polatagama 2213 27 ch bre pek g700 XS ies Old Medd #60 22 do pek 1980 36 
79 2293 v4 do or pek 204y 23 bid | 29 aes bon eG k 2027. 33 
$0 2199 45 Gd» — pek Boor INDide [esas SUE, Gate TT eae ae 
sl 2302 87 do  pek sou uld5 | 18 bid | 200 OS NO lacks zone 
82 9316: 15 do fans ie 21 20 oe Om Peksoms, 1010.» 26 
83 2308 6 do dst yoo 2: BOS ORS IC, Best: 
84 Pallagodde 2511 33 ch bro or peck 380 2) TENN So 
85° 2314 54 do bro pe& 5400 32 bid Creek 2868 17 ch bro or pek 1497 54 
86 2517 35 do or pek £975 33 20 i 2671 10 do sou 900 BU 
87 2320 +9 do pek 3126 4o% 205 2674 22 do fans 2201) 41 
88° i 2321 °9 do pek sou 3415 26 | os Richmond 26:3. 8 ch ov pek RN) 48 
89 2526 17 «lo or pek 209 2686 §& da bro pek 92) 5 
No. 2 1520 20 (212 Shrubs Hill 2695 +0 ch pek 2547 29 
90 Bloomfield 2323 22 ch © benor pek 442). 47 213 Polatagama +698 23 dco — cr pek 264, 20 
91 2532 25 do | bro pek 2730 38 2\4  Kelburne 2701 1 hf-ch  »k fans 730 27 
‘92 2355) 37° du pek S70 3 216 Ragalla 27-7, 11 «do dust 94) wg 
93 7338 24 io pek sou 2 6u 43 218 Palmerston 713 15 do broor pek 777 7L 


94 2311 10 du pek fans) 860 23 219 2716 17 do bro or peK 881 uo 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


(Messrs. Somerville & Cs.— 
x. Pkgs. Name, No, 
12 ee 266,698 Ib.] 
220 A 2719 10 ch bro pek 1000 25 bid 
224 Treby 2731 26hf-ch bropek 1500 56 Lot. Box. Pkgs. . Name. ,lb,. ¢. 
225 2734 10 ch  pek 90048 2 Benveula 532 9 22 ee 720° «19 
i 73 s 2809 29 bid 4 Salawe 538 23 do ro pe 2415 28 
226 Matale es a hf-ch bro tea eao2 9 i F Bae) an pel scary oe 
227 Sark 2740 23 ch bro pek 2070 27 bid 6 Rae GS Wiha pek sou 1170 22 
228 2743 39 do  pek 3120 24 bid 9 Monrovia 553 16 do ~ bro pek 1600 29 
232 Dewalakande 2755 13 do bro tea 910 18 10 556 21 do pek 1590 25 
234 Graceland 2761 16hf-ch bro pek 880 25 ey 559 25 do pek sou 25:0 22 
245 Woodend 2794 55 ch bro pek 5497 28 ; 12 562 15 do bro tea 1425 19 
247 KD Min est. ab (ee ae gae de en nak <aeemean Te 
mark 2699 18hf-ch pek 900 21 | 19 Blinkbonnie | 583 31 do ro pek 1860 45 bid 
248 2803 20 do  pek sou 100020 ; 20 586 39. ch  pek 3510 33 bid 
251 Woodend 2312 39 ch bro pek 3900-28 22 Yarrow 592 52hfch or pek 2340 «36 bid 
252 2315 60 do  pek 5400-26 23 595 75 do  broorpek 3750 32 
253 2813. 16 do pek sou 1280 23 | 24 598 9% do pek 5920 27 
256 Augusta 2827 6 do dust 840 8-20 | 26 Theberton 604 35 ch broorpek 3500 30 bid 
258 WNilloomally 2333 19 do bropek 1900 32 29 Lower Dickoya 613 13hf-ch broorpek 728 38 
259 2336 14 do orpek  . 1204 36 30 616 ll ¢ bro pek 1100 29 
260 2339 25 do ek 9100 32 31 619 9 do, pek 920 96 
261 2812 19 do peksou 1520 23 32 Glenesk 622 29 dg bro pek 2755 «=. 25 bid 
Vatti 33 625 15 ts) pek 1125 27 
ZOD NESE | 34 628 18 do peksou 1080 20 
Ceylon, in est. 36 Koladeniya 634 15 do bropek 1500 27 bid 
mark 2257 21hf-ch bro pek 1260 42 37 637 17 do  pek 1360 23 bid 
267 2860 20 ch pek 1600. 32 38 610 9 do pek sou 765 22 
‘271 KPW 2872 57 hth bro pek 3135 29 44 Ferriby 658 28 do bro pek 2660 out 
972. 2875 46 do bro or pek 2760 a1 45 651 50 do pek 425 25 bid 
273 2878 113 do. pek 6215 25bid | 46 664 20 do peksou 1500 22 bid 
274 2881 39 do pek sou 1500 22 48 Hanagama 670 12 do bro pek 1200 29 
276 Nugagalla 2887 48 do bro pek 2400 = 33 49 . 673 38 do  pek 3610 24 
OTT 2390 121 do pek 6050 26 50 EF F,in estate 
278 2893 19 do pek sou 950 23 mark 676 18hf-ch bro pek “900 22 bid 
279 23896 §$ do dust 720 25 55 Avissawella 691 30 ch bro pek 3000 26 bie 
280 Tassara Group2s99 29 ch or pek 2110 40 56 694 25 do pek 2125 22 bia 
281 2002 25 do  brovrpek 2500 39 57 69; 34 do peksou 255 23 
282 2905 31 do pek 2790 34 58 700 5 do dust 700 22 
223 2908. 10 do pek sou 1000 30 59 Kosgahahena 703 14 do bro pek 1540 23 bid 
285 Battawatte 2914 53 do pek 5035 30 60 706 17 do ek 1700 22 bid. 
286 2917 27 do bro or pek 2970 32 bid 64 Warakamme 718 24 do ro pek 2400 24 bid 
287 2920 19 do peksou 1520 26 bid 64 721 12 do pek 1140 2? bid 
289 Hayes 2976 16 do bro or pek 1600 40 66 724° $ do pek sou 7-0 20 bid 
290 2929 24 do bro pek 2400 33 67 H 727 19 do dust 1900 3 
291 2932 25 do or pek 2000 35 69 Ladysmith 733 50 do bro pek 4600 28 
292 2985 50 do “pek 4000 28 70 736 22 do pek 16484 24 bid 
993 2938 27 do pek sou 2160 24 71 Nillicolaywatte (39 25hf-ch bro pex 1550 32 
204 Maha Uva 2941 5lhf-ch broorpek 3060 35 72 742.23 ch, ‘pek 1863-28 
295 2944. 47 do or pek. 2632 43 73 745 16 do pek sou 1120 25 
296 9947 48 ch pek 4320 37 76 Forest Hill 754 17 do bro pek 1598 28 bid 
297 2950 25 do pek sou 2000 31 77 757 19 do pek 1539 26 
298 Battawatte 2953 25 do bro.or pek 2730 33 8L Sangaly Toppe 769 8 do pek 810 25 
299 2956 25 do pek 2375 31 85 Nyanza 78l 12 do bro pek 1200 34 
300 2959 15 do - peksou 1200 27 86 784 8 do «rpex 760 33 bid 
301 Tonacombe 2962 .45 do or pek 4050 34 87 787 24 do pek 2040 32 bid 
302 2965 19 do bro or pek 1900 44 88 790 19 do pek sou 16i5 27 bid 
303 2668 32 do bro pek 3200 39 89 793 7 do oust 700 26 
304 2971 44 do pek 3960 ~~ 32 94 Yspa 808 26 do pe sou 2080 28 
305 2974 18 do pek sou 1620 27 95 Ingeriya 811 5&hfch bro pek 3250 28 bid. 
306 2977. 8 do dust 720 26 96 814 56 do pek 2653 24 bid 
307 Warwick 2980 iL do bre pek 1100 57 97 817 42 do pek sou 1932 22 wid 
308 2983 18 do pek 1629 46 98 820 41 do bro pek fans 2466 24 bid 
399 2986 8 do pek sou 760 40 | 1€C Mousekande §26 13 do broorpek 754 28 bid. 
312 Geragama 2995 28hf-ch broorpek 1540 28 {- 101 829 19 ch | bro pek 1553-28 bid 
Bi3 2998 17 ch bro: pek 1360 26 | 102 832 27 do sou 2052 oA, 
314 3001 16 dp» pek 1440 24 \ 104 838 17 hf-ch broorpek 1003 28 
peaciens ds } 105 Ambalawa 841 21 do pek 903 25 
315 St. Leonards | 106 $44. 30 do peksou 11/0 23 
on-Sea 3004 15 do bro pek 1600 26 bit | 107 San Cio 847 60 do sou 1200 21 
316 8007 12 do pek 1:40 23 bid | i108 Hopewell 850 27 do bro or pe 1728 47 
318 Monkswood 3012 19 do bro pek 1140 66_ | 109 853 18 do bro pek 99u 36 
319 8016 28 do or pek 1540 66 1 110 $56 41 do pe< 2214 33 
320 3019 20 do pek 2000 48 111 859 45 do pek sou 12350 30 
321 3022 17 do pek sau 1530 40 ; 114 Agarsland 868 15 do broorpek 975 47 
322 Farnbam 3025 40 do bro pek 3000 29 : 116 874 =6 do pek 1800 33 
323 3028 2é6hf-ch or pek 1625 30 ' 119 883 10 do dust 840 26 
325 3034 50 ch pek 3750 27 : 120 Doragalla 886 10 ch bro orpek 1000 42, bid. 
396 3037 64 do pek son 3240 25 ; 121 8893 2! do bro pex 1160 35 
230 Ascot 3019. 51 do bro pek S950 27 bid ; 122 £92 30 do pek 2550 on 
33 3042 23 do pek 2070 :5 bid i 123 895 13 do pek sou 1040 28 
332 2055 31 do pek sou 2970 23 bid | 125 Harangalla. 901 24 do bro pek 2406 52 bid. 
333 60:8 84 do bro or pek 30860 PA | 126 904 26 do pek 2210 28 bid 
334 Evrollwood 3061 13 do or pek 1235 40 1 127 9U7 10-hf-ch dust £00 26 
335 3064 16 do pek 1440 35 128 910 8 ch bro pek fans 800 28 
335 Monkswood 3067 14hf-ch fans 980 39 129 Bollagalla 913 30 do bro pek 3000 29 bid. 
337 Putupaula 3070 8 ch bro or pek 920 30 130 1 916 21 do pek 1680 8927 
838 3073 62 do br pek 5580 3 13l Rayigam 919 25 do bro pek 2500 825 
239 3076 47 do bro pek 4224 30ni 132 922 20 do ' or sek 1700 29 bid. 
BAO 3079 43 do pek 3125 25- 133 925 22 do pek 1870 28 
341 8082 22 «clo pek sou 1510 23 bid 134 _ 925 12 do pek sou 1080 26 
443 Telbedde 3088 55hf-ch broorpek 3025 33 135 Bloompark 93115 do bropek (1575 29 
344 £091 49 ch’ or pek 5145 84 138 934 10 do pek | 900 24. 
845 8094 16 do pek 1360. 30 141 Tavalamtenne 949 19 hf-ch: or pek No.3 855 31 bid. 
317 Geragama  3100'11 do ‘bro pek 990! © 28 CC ee 952. 20 do pek 900 28 
348 3103 17 do pek 1445 23. bid | 148 Arduthie 964 20 do bro pek 1100 Bhe 
353 Bambragalla 3133 13hf-ch broorpek 780 36 47 967 25 do  pek 1250 ©.26 bid 
‘ 


64 Agra Elbedde3161 72 ch or pek 3906 8645 148 970 15° do —pek sou 750 25 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
: 5 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. i Dsigea Ce Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibe ne: 
149 Attiville 973 10 ch bro pek 10600 §=23bid |} 74 Mahanilu 187 16 ch or pek 1440 40 
150 976 21 do pek 1995 20 bid } 75 190 53hf-ch bro vrpek 30/1 42 
151 97) 17 do pex 1615 20 7€ 193 14 ch pekoe 1260 3t 
152 982 § do pek sou 840 19 U, 196 16 do pe< sou 1408 83 
154 Hangranoya 988 29 do pek 2175 25 bid | 78 199 10 do  unass 920 21 bid 
155 991 86 do pek sou 5590 24 79 Kadienlena 202 15hf-ch- bro or pk dt 1200 28 
161 Rookwelia 10 10 do bro pek 1060 25 3u 205 9 ch congou 900-20 
162 13 8 do pek 775 21 81 GL 211 11lhf-ch dust 880 26 
163 16 10 do sou 915 14 84 BK 217 22 ch bro pek 2200 34 bid 
165 Florida 22 16 do bro pek 1600 26 85 220 18 d» sou 1530 23 bid 
166 25513 do pek 1248 23 86 223 30hf-ch bro pK fans 189) 30 bid 
172 Angalla 43 33 do pek 2475 12 bid | 88 Glentilt 229 52 do bro pek 8120 60 
173 Bogahagoda- 8% 232° 25 «ch or pek 2375 40 
watte 46 8 do bro mix 800 10 bid 90 235 417°- do pekoe 1530 37 
174 Nagatenna 49 50 do bro pek 4600 28 92 Uda 241 26 co pekoe 2080 29 
175 Deniyaya 52 53 do bro pek 6300 . 32 93 Pitadeniya 244 24hf-ch pek sou 1030 25 
176 55 25 do pek- 2500 30 95 Ferndale 250° 917''ch pekoe 1520 32 
177 58 26 do pek sou 2600 26 100 Murraythwaite 265 1S do bro pek 1710 30 
178 61 9 do sou 950 2t 10L 268 17 do pekve 1445 26 
479 64 6 do dust 990. 23 102 K P 271 25 ht-ch bro pek fans 1555 30 bid 
169 Monte Christo 67 43 do bro pek 4300 85 103 274 22 do pek fans 1650 27 bid 
182 73. 9 do fans 1080 26 104 Brownlow 277 33 do bro or pek 1815 40 bid 
183 76 llhf-ch dust 880. 25 105 2380 10 ch or pek 930 40 
134 BBL, in estate 103 233 23hf-ch bro pék 1127 ©) 40 
mark 79 87 ch bro pek 6434. 25 bid |} 107 286 23. ch pekve 254883 
185 Doragalla 82 8 do broorpek 800 49 108 289 21 do pek sou 1827 34 
186 8 11 do bro pek 1100 38 110 Waragalanide 995 20 do br. pek 2000 33 
187 88 26 do pek 2210 33 11L 298 12 dd pekve 1200 25 
188 ? 91 1Lt do pek sou 888. 29 112 201 8 do pek seu 120 33 
190 Neucaatel 97 37 do bro pek 3700 27 bid 111 Troup 307 26 do pek sou 2470 35 
191 i100 32 do pek 2720 24 bid | 115 Little Valley 310 7 do bro pek 700-39 
192 103 17 do pek sou 1260 23 bid 116 S13 ou do pekoe 4590 23 Lid 
193 Loaach 106 129 hf ch bro pek 7095 32bid | 117 316 10hfch | dust 800° 27 
194 109 52 ch pek 4420 29 bid |} 118 319 10 do fans 950 * 28 
195 112 32 do pek sou 2560 27 119GB 322° 17° ch dust 2890 25 bid 
199 Pitaville 124 18 do su 1620 20 120 Ottery 325 24 do bro or pek 2000 44 
205 GA 142 12 do sou 730 20 121 328 14 do or nek 1190 43 
20¢ 145 12hfch dust 969 24 122 331 36 do pe.o0e 2600 32 bid 
123 Bale A 334 10 ae sou 2 900 27 
125 ookwoo 340 20 hf-c cr pe 1200 41 
(Mr. H. John.—175,226 lb.] 126 343 30 ch sou 1440-25 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. «. eT ae 
3 Coslande 974 22hf-ch bropek 1210 37 SMALL. LOTS. 
4 in “at om 27 oe poke _ 2430 28 bid aa 
9 Templestowe 992° 43 do roorpek 38440 51 
10 i 993 27 do! or ek 175544 E. Benham & Co. 
11 993 44 do ekoe 374 37 
12 1 20 do Bee sou saa 34 Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. Cc. 
14 7 11 do bro mix 935 1 5 Halloowella 33 5 ch sou 400 20 
6) ; 10 11lhf-ch dust ER G7 12 Hapugastenn: 54 8 do sou 560-20 
16 St. John’s 13. 29 do broorpek 1620 60 14 60 Shfch dust 680 25 
Yar 16 235 do or pek 1400 64 
18 19. 32 go Bekee 172845 ee Sian 
22 12 do ans 5 i , 
20 SJ 25 oy do bi pek 1566 ‘5 (Messrs. Forbes & Wa tker 
21 28 20 do pekoe 1120 38 J 
22 Koslande 31:22 ln. bropek —«-1210.—38 ToC Be ee ate Ac 
23 34 27 ch pekoe 2430-29 bia 1,2 'See. 2062 6 ch bre orpek 615 27 
23 Perth 49 88hf-ch cr pek 376533 3 2068 7 do’. pek 63) 22 
31 Iona 58 36 do  vroorpek 2160 57 4 2071 3 do pek sou 255 20 
32 61 24 ch or pek 2230 44 7 2080 5 do red leaf 413 16 
33 64 22 do © pekoe 1870-37 Wei a 2083 6 do bro tex 5350 tk 
34 Glasgow 67 65 do brourpek 4030 52 10 Wewalkande °0:9 10hfch pek 520 © 23. 
25 70 16 do bro pek 1472-82 ul 2032 10 do — pek sou 500 23 
3 73°17 «~do pekoe 1496 45 4 Galk.anda 210i 7 ch pek sou 6380 = 21 
37 76 12 do pek sou 1200 39 j 15 : 2104) 1 do aust 1200 20 
33 Agra Ouvah 7% 2ohf-ch broorpek 1655 63 6 Allington 2107 10 hi ch bro pek 550 26 
39 82 70 do bropek 4530 49 ‘| zilu 4 de  pek NON oe 
40 85 24 ch pekoe 2400 40 | 18 2113 5 do pek sou 260 21 
41 Lanugalla 88 10 do bro pek 1000 ~. 26 23 Glencorse 2178 6 ch bro tea 660-25 
42 9L 1: do pekoe 1040-35 2a ae 2131 2 do dust B54 22 
43 Bellongalla 94 11 do bre pek 1100 29 +6 Kine-ra 213i 6 ch bro pek 52346 
44 97 17 do pe koe 1360 25 26 2137 9 «ch peek 630, 30 
45 100 11 do pek sou Ty A 27 2140 7 do pek No.2 455 26 
46 103.6 do. dust 340 21 28a 2143 8 do fans 520-29 
47 106 9 do bro pek fans 900 20 32 Sirisandura 2155 6 ch bro pek fams 600 26 
48 Glassaugh 109 2)hf-ch or pek 153772 33 2155 4 do red leat 310° 16 
49 112 22 do broorpek 1430 56 ; 36 Coorcondos- mate 
5u 115 22 ch pekoe $090 48 \ watte 2137 5 ch congou 500 24 
52 Galella 121 12 du. bro pek 1200 38- | 27 ‘ 2170, Shten pek dust 430,26 
53 124 18 do. pekoe 1105 =. 333 38 Barrington 2173 6 ch bro pek 570-23 wid 
59 Tempo 142 18 do bropek 1690 28 39 _ eid 5 do pek 425 19 
60 145 16 do pekoe 1200 27 | 43 Attempettia 2188 1 ci pek sou 80 27 
61 148 13 do  peksou 815 24 4h 2l9L ibfch, dust 80 24 
62 151 10 do uu 700 «22, | 47 Huanuco 2200-7 do fans 269. 22 
63 DRK 154 30hf-ch pek fans 2250 27bid | 64 Tembiligalla 2221 7 ch peksou 63023 
65 Kandaloya 160. 29 ds | or pek 1160 30 55 2224 1 do. orpekfans 130 25 
66 163 $3 uo pekoe 1720-29 56 1227 1 do dust 130 24 
68  Nahavilla 169 4 ch 67. Kesga 2260 lu do unas 500 16 
35 hf-ch bro pek 2500 43 68 2263. 2 ch bro pek fans. 140 22 
69. 172 12 eb L 100 Clunes 2359 5 ch dust 450 24 
16 hf-ch or pek 2000 ©39 } 105. Massena 2374 8hf-ch pek fans 480 26 
70.- 17542 ch pekoe 2200 32 ' 106 u3877 4 ch fans 280 25 
71 BKatwatte 178 26 do  bropek 2600 26 107 2380 2hfch dust 160 > 18 
72. 181 29 do pekoe 2610 24 i 112 Ganapalls 2395 .5 ch pek sou 375 23 
73 18413 do © ‘pek sou 104022 114 2401.1 do. dust 125, 722 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b. c. ~ | Lot, Box. Pks. Name. ib. ce. 
116 Letchmey 2407 4hf-ch or pek 220 26 361 3142 7hf-ch pe gou 359 27 
7 2410 2 ch bro mix 180 23 362 3145 1 do sou 50 25 
119 Killarney 2416 4hfch dust 820 26 363 3148 1 do dust 80 26 
126 Opalgalla 2487 5 co red leaf 305 45 
127 2440 8hfch dust 672 23 
133 Rowley 2458 8 do aust 460 26 _ 
138 Haputala- ‘ (Messrs. Somerville . Ue.] 
> wella %473 1Lhfich pek sou 495 30 
142 Queensland 2485 2 do bropekdust 150 26 Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. the. ig 
143. NBD 2388 5 ch bro mixed 500 1+ ‘ : 
153 Aberfoyle 2518 éhfch fans 390 29 1 Benveula 529° 7 ch bro pex 63021 
156 Digdola 2527 4 ch  peksou 450 23 Shall 535 3 do pes sou 300 18 
163 Uragalla 2548 4 ch bro pex 330-26 7 Salawe 547 1 do _ pek dust V3 24 
164 9551 6 do  pek 510 22 8 , 560 1 do «ust 170-22 
165 2551 4 do pek sou 320 1@ bid 13 Monrovia 565 3 do pek dust 435 24 
166 2557 2 do bro pek fans 150 29 16 HRambodde 674 8hf-ch pek sou 360 29 
167 2560 1 do dnst iSpy 7 577, 1 do dust 90-25 
168 2563 1hfch bro pek 50", 28 ENE ol 2 MBBO RNS) ae Sas 21027 
178 Castlereagh 2593 8 do — dust 640. 27 21 Blinkbonnie 589 8 ch  pek sou 656 1 
182. Weyunga- 25 Y, in est. maik601 5hf-ch dust 4060 25 
wate 2605 8 ch bro tea 64022 27 Theberton 607 5 ch pek 450 26 
183 2608 4hfch dust 520 26 Za 610 1 do fans 100-25 
18h AG 2614 3 ch . or pek 509 30 35 Glenesk— 631 2 do bro tea 220 2 
186 9617 4 do pek 36) 27 39 Koladeniya 643 4 do sou 320. =18 
188 Marlborough 2623 4 ch fans 448 24 40 646 2 do bro tea 200-24 
190 Ingurugalla 2629 4 ch pek sou 360 24 al 4 i 649 4 do dust 409 © 23 
191 2632 7hfch bro tea 596 oF 42 Blinkbonnie  6*2 7hfch fans 455 31 
192 2635 2 ch red leaf TOMI 4s : (55. & do dust 680 24 
195 Blairgowrie 2614 3 do dust 465 20 47 Ferril-y 667 5 ch fans 7528 
198 Bloomfield 4653 Lhfch pek fans 80 «16 51 FF, in estate 
202 Old wedde- mark 679 13hfch pek 650 2) 
gama , 2665 5 ch sou 4.0 20 52 682 9 vo _ pek sou 405 17 
206 SV 2677, 4hfch. bro or pek 244 45 53 685 1 do dust 95 18 
Qu7 2680 2 ch bro pek 120 38 54 688 1 do bro pek fans 65 19 
210 Richmond 26:9 7 do pek 665 40 61 Kosgahahena 703 4 ch pek sou 400 18 
211 , 2692. 3 do pek sou 225 37 62 Tie 3 do, scu 300 15 
215 Kelburne 2704 6hf-ch dust 540 22 63 715 2 do pek ust 300 19- 
217 Katooloya 2710 1 ch pek 90 26 68 H 730 3 do sou 285 18 
901 A 2722 y ach Hf _ avalon Ss 74 Niliicollaywattc 748 1hi-ch dust 8 89-25 
-ch pe 7 : 75 fois 1 do jans 75 5 
222 2725 1 ch pek sou 60 20 78 DS 760 1 ch pex dust 150 Ss 
223 2728 1 do dust 100 9-24 79 763 2 do sou 180 22 
229 Sark 2746 2 do pek 160 24 80 Sangaly Toppe 766 7hf-ch bro pek 420 Zs 
230 Kabragalla 2749 9hf-ch bro tea 495 15 82 7i2 1 do bro tea 76 22 
231 2752 5 do dust 425 25 83 775 3 do pek dust 285 25 
233 Dewalvkande2758 6 do dust 480 21 84 7io 3 ch red leaf 285 17 
235 Graceland 2764 13 do pek 650 22 90 AF 796 1 do bro pek 110 26 
226 2767 5 de pet sou 250 19 91 799. 1 do 
237 2770 1 do congou 50 15 1 hf-ch e ) 9 
238 2773 2 «do dust 160 15 92 802 1 ch eee oo ae 
239 Mount Plea- 93 $05 lhf-ch dust 65 «20 
sant 2776 1 box gulden tips 6} R160 bid 99 Ingeriya 823 3hfch dust 252 22 
240 2779 5hf-ch br pek 275 26 108 Mousakande 835 9 do fans 594 25 
241 = 2782 4 do pek 200-23 112 Hopewell £62 5 do fans 325 30 
212 275 3 do pek sou 150 19 113 $65 4 do dnst 340 26 
243 2735 1 do fans 55 18 115 Agarsland 871 12 do bro pek 660 85 
244 2791 1 do unas 5U 20 1i7 877 '2 do ks 
5 pek sou (a0) 30 
246 IX DM in est. 118 860 § do fans 496 3) 
mark 2797 12 do bro pek 672 24 | 124 Doragalla 893 3 ch hro mix 420 22 
249 2306 2 do sou 100 18 137 Bloompark 937 6 do  pek sou 66018 
250 2809 8 do fans 400 lo 133 930 42 dv  congou 210 15 
2:4 Weodend 2341 3 ch dust 420 22 139 Tavalam- 
255 Augusta 9821 5 do sou 475-93 tenne 913° 9bfch bro or pek 
257 2830 1 do dust No. 2 170 15 | No. 3 540 33 
262 Nilloomally 28145 2 do sou 150 26 140 94610 do orpek No.i 50 34 
263 2848 5hf-ch fans 3008 143 955 10 do  pek sou 400-25 
26 2851 2 ch dust 10 7 iit 958 6 do fans 39007 
265 Munukattia, 145 961 1 do dust 0) 22) | 
Ceylon in 153 Attiville Ys 5 ch bro mix 45) lo 
est.mark 2854 10 hf-ch or pek 510 36 | 156 DBR, in est. | 
268 2863 7 ch  pek sou 665 28 fl mark 994 1 ch bro pek S37, 
269 2866 2 do  congou 200: 24 ) 157 927 1 do pek 9% 
270 2869 7hf-ch dust 595-27 ae t 1 do pek sou 66/19 133 
275 KPV 2384 2 do dust 170 24 159 4 ihfch dust $3 21 
284 PassaraGroup2911 2 do fans 140 28 | 16 7-1 do red leat % 15 
Be Etats Ae f : chi ay 60 26 164. Rookwella ly 45 ch pek fans 3149 17 
arwic 2¢. rf-¢ ek fans 75 66 idz 222 © 7 
B1l bape idol! dust 90 2% aes me Gti Gre ide a OE tg 
817 St. Leonards- eee hfch bre mix 2320 13 
on-Sea 3010 5 ch bro mixed 375 «19 169 34 S do fans 6331 
224 Farnham 3031 3 do broorvek 300 27 | 170 372 ch : 
327 3040 5 do pk fans 51026 1nfch dust 3% zl 
328 4:43 1 do sou 20 2k mon #0 1 do congou 96 14 
329 3046 3 do dust 390 Fy 181 Monte Christo 70 4 ch pek sou 340 23 
342 Putupaula 4085 3hf-ch dust 226 25 189 Doragalla 9f 5 ch bro mix 625-26 
346 ‘S'elbedde 3097 6 ch  pek sou a70 82 396 Galatota 115, 6 do bro pek Guo td 
349 M’Golla 3106 1 do red leaf 95 14 ao 118 2 do 
250 Stellenberg 3109 1 do  briek Was 4 yy co bech  pek 305-20 
351 3112 4 do dust 530-26 es : W211 ch pe. sou 100-17 
352 Bagatoda 8115 5 do bruv pek 450 95 200 W, in estate 
853 8118 4 do  pek 820. 23 mark 127 2hfch bro pek 120028 
354 8121 8 do pek sou 925. 21 201 130 2 do pek 1025 
865 3124 2 wo  pek dust 150 8624 203 133 5 do pek sou 220 22 
466 CMA 127. 7 hf-ch fans 560 «v8 203 136i ch dust 130, 82> 
267 W inest. mark31g0 2 d»  iaus Iehn 2 204 GA 439 4 ch ex SOU 3G 
859 Bambragalla 3136 7 ch or pee 63031 207. Bope . 148 12hfch bro pek 648 (6 
260 3189 1\hf-ch pe 650 2 £03 161 5 do pek 260 23 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 


(Mr. EB. John.) 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 
PAG 968 6 ch bro pek 
2 971 3 do sou 
5 Coslande 980 2 do pek sou 
6 083 4 do con 
7 986 2 do fans 
8 989 3 do dust 

13 Templestowe 4 8 do sou 

24 sKoslande 37 2 «do pek sou 

25 49 4 do con 

26 43 2 do fans 

27 46 3 do dust 

29 Perth 52 8 do pek sou 

30 65 4 64hf-ch pekoe dust 

51 Glassaugh 118 5 ch  peksou 

52 Galella 127 < do pek sou 

6 MG 130 7 do unass 

56 183 7hf-ch fans 

67 Chapelton 136 5 do dust 

58 139 8 ch bro mix 

64 Kandaloya 157 2hf-ch bro pek 

67 166 10 do pek sou 

81 GL 203 4 ch sou 

83 214 6 do bro pek fans 

87 Loughton 226 i10hfi-ch brocr pek 

91 Glentilt 238 11 do bro mix 

94 Marakona aie 2) chi dust 

96 Hladuwa 253 1 de or pek 

97 256 1 do bro pek 

98 259 5 do pekoe 

$9 262 2 do  peksou 


— 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. Cc. 
109 Brownlow 292 11ihf-ch bropekfans 649 38 
113 Waragalande 304 1 ch dust 120 24 
124 Ottery 337. 2 do dust 180 27 
127 MK 346 7hf-ch bro pek 350 25 
128 349 6 ch pekoe 540 21 
129 352 2hi-ch pek fans 126 18 
130 355 2 do fans 100 14 
13 368 2 ch dust 269 19 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


{From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Muincine LANE, May 18. 
“ Workman.’—Mahakande F,-1 barrel sold at 
100s; ditto 1, 1 barrel sold at 96s ; ditto 2, 2 casks 
sold at 78s; ditto S, 1 barrel sold at 52s; ditto 
PB, 1 barrel sold at 67s 6d. 


CKEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“Hitachi Maru.”—Cocoa Hylton OO, 21 bags 
sold at 96s. 

“< Jumna.’—North Matale, 54 bags out at 100s. 

““Stentor.”—Armagh A, 5 bags out at Tas. 
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“TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Fricse :—124 centseach 3 copies, 


No. 22 Coromso, June 18, 1900. ‘ 30 cents; 6 coppies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. °*kgs. Name, Ib. ce. 
pelle dy 85 ae ch Heke 1989 26 
86 163 10 do pek sou 900 25 
LARGE LOTS. 87 Binoya ib} °1 do  pek sou 1686 25 
88 166 1° do dust 1360 23 
gE. Benham & Co. 89 Penrhos i6 if-ch broorpek 1404 47 
90 ii do or pek $00 38 
[24,502 ib.] 91 7 ch pes 2762-32 
f f 92 17% Jo pek sou 1660 27 
‘Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. C 94 Waitalawa 184 ch bro pek 3900 3 
1 Hornsey 22 33, ch or pek 3675 40 95 1s7 ius od pek 5300 20 
2 25 26 do pek 2340 38 96 199 pek sou 1600 25 
3 Hornsey 28 25 hf-ch bro or pek 98 Stamford 
No.2 165 35 Hill 195 34idcu bro pek 2040 = 49 
4a Mandariz 99 1 eal or pek 1035-58 
Newera 31 65hf-ch bro pek 3575 89 bid 160 3 pek 2250 39 
3t 30 do pek 1500-37 101 2 pek sou $50 35 
6 37 17 do  pek sou 765 33 108 St. Kdwards 21 pek 715 
40 17 do dust » 1360025 107. Glendon bro pek 3:60 +81 
9 Hapugastenne 46 31 ch bro or nek 3162 a1 108 or pek 900 33 
0 49 17 do bro pek 1445 27 109 pek 2960 30 
li 52 31 do pek 2430-26 110 y wek sou 1920.7 
12 55 31 do pek sou 2325 24 lll G ] sou 1020 22 
—— ——_ —_— 112 Allagalla 12 Y o mix 900 2: 
F 113 hic ust 1615 24 
Messrs. Forbes & Walilker. 114 B, in estat: 
iS, mark mak sou 1890 22 
(527,993 1b.] 115 itd dust 1650 22 
7 I. 17 UHGM Vi bro or pek 1105 2 
Lot. Box. Pk s. Name. Ib. @. ane sae Be eee anne 
1 Igalkande 3154 22 ch pek 1930 24 119 Hye bro pek 3100 33 
2 GK 3157.27 ch bro tea 2430 20 120 4 pek 2780 B83 
3 AmB 3:60 36 ch dust u 41 IBA i pek sou 1530 28 
4 3163 22 do fans 550 = 20 bid | 122 is bro pek fan 1260 = .27 bid 
5 BDP 3163-925. ch sou i 20 126 Dyaculla, 
6 3169 14hi-ch dust 1120 24 No, 2 | a bro pek 1705 34 
7 Avoca 3172 16 ch bro or pek 1748 64 127 6 pek 2520 32 
8 3i75 30 do bro pek 3420 44 128 ! 77 26 
9 3178 37 do pek 3219 38 129 9 860 25 
12 Biekley 3187 45 ch ~~ pek 2475 30 130 Lyegrove 292 Beco 8 
13 8190 i6hich pek sou 800 26 131 2 720 31 
14 Holton 3193 8 ch bro pek 720 29 133 Erlsmere 8 5085 39 
15 3196 14 do pek 1260 26 134 3520 84 
17 Summer Hill 5202 27 ch bro or pek 1728 70 125 935 29 
18 ) door pek 1800 50 136 O’Bode ld 0 151234 
19 do ‘pek 2418 41 137 wv pek 1235) ),,.428 
29 do pek sou 2204 36 138 pel 1080 o7 
26 Glencorse ch broor pek 990 32 141 Devonford yy or pek 1540 75 
7 do bro pek W123 142 or pek 1260 = 58 bid 
-28 239 do pek 101002 143 k sou 1120 43 
29 3233 12 do pek sou 960 23 144 Ella Oya bro pek 763 35 
38 St. Paul’s i6 14hfch bro pek 742 43 145 i ovo pek 140044 
39 OBLC, in est. 146 1 pek 1520 29 
mark, Forest ‘ 147 f pek sou 1286 26 
Creek 20 eb bro or pek 2000 50 bid | 150 Rowley { pek 2050 «= 333 
40 22, 22 do bro pek 2200 43 152 Cooroondoe- 
41 25 21 do or pek 2100 3) watte ) pek 900... 32 
42 23 «80 do pek No. i 2700 38 154 12 or pek 1080 26 
43 3i 29 do pek ,, 2 2900 36 156 Vi bre mix 814 18 
44 Kirklees 34 23hf-ch bro orpek 1710 39 157 Strathspey 1 Sroorpek 1050 61 
45 37 33 ch or pek 3135 35 158 i: or pek 1500 50 
46 4) 33 do pek 3135 Bt 199 Sd pek 2037 = 43 
47 43 27 do pek sou 2950 28 160 BB2-10. de pek sou 950 37 
49 49 lihf-ch dust 1200° 27 163 Doranakande 391 12 Lro pek 1200 39 
.50 High Forest 52 47 bi-ch~ or vet : 164 394-8 gek 760 26 
No. 1 2961 as 166 400 9 pek sou 810 23 
61 55 31 do or pe 1860 52 168 Castlereagh  { bro pek 1805 46 
62 58 25 do bro vr pek 1975 41 169 40 or pek 1870 34 
53 Ruanwella 6: 30 ch or pek 2550 29 170 412 pek 1360 30 
54 6: 13 do bro pek 1300 28 174 Arapolakan- 
05 67 29 do pek 2610 26 de 5 bro pek 7470 34 
56 70 18 do pek sou 1170-22 i76 pek , 7200 16 
58 Clunes 76 1S ch bro or pek 1800 27 176 pek sou 1080 25 
59 79 14 do bro pek 12600027 178 SV, inest. 
69 82 15 do or pek 1200-26 mark i2hf-ch dust 960 §=- 23 
61 $5 49 do pek 3920 2a 179 é 9 do pek fans 1008 = 2 
62 &8 10 do’ pek sou 950 =—-20 181 Mawiliganga- 
64 Gampaha 9% 24 ch broor pek 2640 39 watte 4 bro orpek 900 32 
65 97 34 do pek 289¢ 37 182 bro pek 4800 27 
66 100 23 do pek sow 2070 32 183 pek sou 3840 234 
67 Erracht 103 20 ch bio or pez 2000 = 28 187 Puspone or pek 2700 =. 28 bid 
68 106 9 do or pek 810 30 188 bro pek 36236 24 
69 19 #9 do bro pex 720 26 1389 pek 1700 24 bid 
70 112 83 do pek 2305 25 \ 190 Ettapolla bro pek 1680-25 
71 115 10 do pek sou £50 23 194 OBEC, inest. 
76 Inverncss 127 54hfich broorpek 3240 45 mark, Sumnmiey 
76 130 25 ch or pek 23.0 44 bid Hill 484° 94 ch bro or pek 1536 71 
saith 133 26 do ek 2340 38 bid | 195 487 20 do or pek 
qT 136 16 do bro pek 1350 35 r) No. 1 1800 59 
81 Carfax 14) 17 ch or pek 1530 88 bid | 196 490° 30 de pek 2460 47 
82 148 17 do sou 3615 19 197 “493 48 pek sou 3792 38 
"83 Morankande 1651 12hfch broorpek 720 31 198 Gallawatte 496 14 do bro pek 1260 = 32 
, Bt 154 17 ch or pek 1446 30 199 499- 12 de pek 960 26 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


4, 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
200 502 13 ch pek sou 1040 
1 505 9 hf-ch ust 765 
02 Palmerston 508 j4 do bro orpek 742 
P03 511 14 ch br pek 742 
204 614 13 do pek 1170 
205 Ardlaw and 
Wishford 517 20hf-ch broerpek 1660 
206 520 24 ch pro pek 2280 
£07 523 15 do or pek 1350 
208 526 15 do pek 1245 
210 Knavesmire 632 30hf-ch or pek 1500 
211 635 58 ch bro pek 5800 
212 5388 42 do pek 3570 
213 541 30 do pek sou 2100 
214 544 36 de pek 2700 
216 Harrow 5b0 25hf-eh broorpek 1500 
Wz 553 23 ch pe 2300 
220 Theydon Bois 562 22 do broor pek 1980 
221 565 27 do pek 2160 
B22 568 16 do pek sov 1360 
225 Palmerston 577 19hfch broorpek 988 
226 580 14 ch ek 1260 
227 Roeberry 583 16 do ro orpek 1600 
238 586 27 do bropek 2700 
229 589 21 do pek 1932 
280 592 23 do pek sou 1978 
231 695 9 do fans 900 
232 Killarney 598 12 do or pek 960 
(233 601 12 do pek 960 
234 601 26 do pek sou 2340 
285 Ingrogalla 607 13 do bro pek 1300 
236 610 16 do ek 1360 
237 Walpita 613 25 do ro pek 2400 
238 616 19 do pek 1900 
239 619 12 do pek sou 960 
247 Yatiyana 643 16 do pek 910 
263 Ireby 661 25 hf-ch bro pek 1500 
254 664 10 ch pek 900 
255 667 8 do pek sou 720 
258 Huanuco 676 7Chf-ch pek 3147 
‘259 Macaldeniya 679 19hf-ch bro pek 1140 
260 682 15 do or pek 825 
261 685 20 do pek 1100 
283 651 7 ch unast 700 
265 Chesterford 697 77 do bro pek 7700 
266 700 70 do pek 7000 
7 703 74 du pek sou 7030 
8 Geragama 706 13 do bro pek 1105 
269 709 31 do pek 2635 
270 Great Valley, 
Ceylon in est. 
mark 712 58hf-ch brorpek 3190 
P71 715 17 ch bro pek 1530 
2 713 53 do  pek 4770 
273 721 35 do pek sou 2625 
274 724 13 do sou 975 
26 - 727 15 do dust 1125 
276 ~Dunkeld 730 48hf-ch broorpek 2880 
27 733 21 do or pek 1155 
278 736 21 ch pek 1890 
279 Seenagolla 739 13hf-ch broorpek 715 
220 742 23 do bro pek 1265 
281 745 30 do pek 1500 
282 748 15 do  peksou 750 
287 Dammeria 763 7 ch bro orpek 840 
228 766 51 do or pek 5100 
29 769 56 do bro pek 6160 
790 772 387 do pek 3330 
291 775 16 do pek sou 1350 
293 DM 781 8 do bro pek 960 
295 Pallagodda 787 30 do bro pek “3000 
296 790 23 do broor pek 2800 
297 793 20 do or pek 1700 
293 796 30 do pek 2400 
299 799 40 do pek sou 3400 
369 802 13 do sou 1105 
301 805 29 do dust 2465 
302 Polatagama 808 35 do bro pek 3500 
303 sll 16 do or pek 1350 
304 814 76 do pek 6840 
U5 817 15 do  peksou 1275 
206 820 8 do ans 800 
302 Nonpariel 826 3ihf-ch bro pek 1680 
309 829 17 do ek 826 
310 832 16 do pek sou 107 
313 Poengalla 841 12 ch dust 960 
$14 Ugieside 814 11 do dust 880 
315 847 13 do bro mix 1640 
3 16 850 «68 de fans 800 
g1/ Sark 863 14 do  bropek 1260 
338 869 14 do br p« fans 1400 
3g Harrow 865 13hf-ch br or pk fans 780 
ye 8668 20 ch fek 2000 
po 871 12 do k sou 1080 
35 Vogan 7 67 do ro pek 5700 
3°6 880 70 do pek 6300 
7 88% 4 do peksou 1120 
3°8 886 9 do dust 765) 


37 bid 
27 bid 


15 bid 


(Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 


Pkgs. 
22 ch 
15 hf-ch 
17 ch 
25 do 
58 hf-ch 
62 eh 
15 do 


13 do 
1 hf-ch 
19 ch 
17 do 
1y do 
14 do 
13. do 
19 hf-ch 
22 ch 
22 do 
35 do 


Name. lb. 
pek sou 1760 
fans 1350 


bro pek 1445 
bro pek 2125 
bro pek 3190 
pek 3640 
pek sou 1050 


pek 1160 
bro pek fansi710 
bro or pek 1190 
bro pek 1900 


pek sou 11796 
bro or pek 950 
or pek 2090 
pek A 2070 
bro pek 2625 


207,284 Ib.] 


Lot. Box. 
329 Gomalia 889 
330 89z 
331. BDWP 895 
332 898 
339 Deaculla $19 
340 922 
34L 925 
342 RCW in est. 
mark 928 
343 931 
3415 Kitulgalla 937 
346 Middleton 940 
347 943 
348 946 
349 Harrington 949 
3E0 952 
3aL 955 
356 BM A 970 
Lot. Box. 
38 OL 160 
4 163 
5 Kallebokka 166 
9 HJS 178 
10 Avissawella 181 
il 184 
12 187 
13 190 
14 Bidbury 193 
15 196 
16 199 
17 202 
19 Ritni, in estate 
mark 208 
21 214 
23 Mahatenne 220 
24 223 
27 Abbotsford 232 
29 238 
30 Killin 241 
3L 244 
32 247 
35 Neboda 256 
36 259 
83 Neuchatel 265 
39 268 
40 271 
ai 204 
42 nT 
42 Fairfield 295 
51 304 
52 307 
53 Labugama 310 
54 313 
55 316 
56 Rahatungoda 319 
57 Hangranoya 322 
59 328 
60 331 
61 Patulpana 334 
638 G watte 355 
69 358 
vi") 361 
71 Annandale 364 
vi 367 
73 370 
74 ae 
75 Rayigam 376 
76. ae 379 
“i 382 
78 385 
79° 383 
80 Koladeniya 391 
8l 394 
82 397 
87 Hurstpierpoint 412 
95 GB 436 
96 IP 439 
97 442 
103 Roseneath 460 
104 463 
105 466 
106 Harangalla 469 
107 472 
108 475 
109 Doragalla 478 
110 481 
1Lli 484 
114 Horagoda 493 
116 496 
116 499 
120 Kosgama. 611 


Pkgs. 


11 ch 


Name. Ib. 
bro mix 1506 
dust 2000 
pek bulked 2250 

k 7380 
bre pek 2100 
pek 1870 
pek sou 3000 
fans 700 
or pe 990 


bro or pek 1000 
pek sou 850 
oust 980 


or pek 1050. 
bro’ pek 1965 
bro pek ~ 2500 


pek 1900 
pek 2100 
dust 1170 
bro or pek 1450 
or pek 17%5 
pee 990 

roorpek 20U0 


p 

bro or pek 750 
pek sou 1040 
dust 


us 960 
bropek 2310 
pek 1785 
pek sou $10 
bro pek 2200 
pek 1805 
pek sou 1955 
ek 4700 
bro pek 2000 
pek 825 


bro mix 5580 
bro cr pek 870 
or pek 1044 
pek 1080 
pek sou 1368 


or pek 1530 
pek 1445 
pek sou 990 
dust 2000 
bro pek 1500 
pe 1600 
pek sou 850 
bro pek 1100 
dust 950 
pek sou 2816 

us 1536 
bro pek 3500 
pek 1716 


ek 1360 
bro or pek 800 
or pek 720 
pek 1045 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. 


Box, 

121 644 
122 Nyanza 517 
123 520 
124 523 
125 526 
128 Hatdowa 535 

129 53 
130 541 
132 547 
133 Kelani 550 
134 553 
135 556 
136 559 
141 Charlie Hill 5 4 
142 577 
145 Hanagama 586 
146 589 
147 692 
151 Citrus 604 
152 607 
153 610 
154 613 
156 HA 619 
157 Ellatenne 622 

158 F F, in estate 

mnark 625 

159 Marigold 628 
160 631 
161 634 
163 Tavalamtenne 640 
164 W 643 
167 Warakamure 652 
170M TS 661. 
173 670 
174 673 
176 676 
176 Hangranoya 679 
(Mr. B. 

Lot Box. 
1 Sadamulla 361 
2 364 
7 Kuruwathai 379 
t} 352 
11 DHK 391 
12 394 
13 Rookwood 397 
14 400 
16 403 
16 406 
17 Mossend 409 
18 Kandaloya 412 
19 4i5 
22 Kanangama 424 
23 427 
24 430 
26 433 
26 > 436 
27 439 
28 Templestowe 442 
29 445 
30 445 
31 461 
32 Gonavy 454 
33 457 
34 4600 
35 463 
38 Mount Clare 472 
3) 475 
40 478 
41 481 
42 484 
43 487 
46 Glassaugh 496 
47 499 
48 602 
51 Dickapittia 511 
§2 514 
53 517 
54 GB 620 
BY 529 
59 Galella 535 
60 538 
64 Ohiya 550 
65 653 
68 AgraQuvah 562 
69 565 
70 | 568 
71 571 
72 574 
73 Glasg w 577 
74 680 
75 683 


18 bf ch 
98 hf ch 
32 do 
19 do 
19 hf ch 
13 hf ch 
8 ch 
10 do 


Na.ne. lb 
pek sou 1650 
bro or pek 909 
bro pek 900 
or pek 720 
pek 1445 
bro pek 19006 
pek 2025 


bro pek 2125 
bro or pek 1500 
pek 1020 
pek sou 1680 
bro pek 1705 
pek 935 
bro pek 1700 
pek 1900 
pek sou 1178 
bro pek 1274 

ek 2250 


fans 

fans 783 
pek 2080 
bro pek 990 
bro pek 5390 
pek 1600 
pek sou 950 


bro pek 780 
pek sou 720 
ek 900 


22 do pek fans Ne, 1 1430 


19hfch dust Nol 


16 do 
29 ch 


Pkgs. 


John.—193,041 1b.] 


1/1 

pek dust 14 
pek 21 
Name. lb. 
bro pek 1109 
pekoe 1800 
broorpek 80 
pekoe 1530 
bro pek 2280 
pekoe 1980 
bro or pek 


(Venesta) 2552 
or pek 
(Venesta) 1540 


pekoe 

(¥enesta) 2862 
pek sou 720 
bro or pek 132uv 
bro pek 3060 
bro pek 2025 


bro or pek 2900 


bro pek 2790 
pekoe {2640 
pek sou 1440 
pek fans 1620 
dust 800 
bro or pek 20U0 
or pek 1040 
pekoe 2635 
fans 1146 
or pek 1755 
bro pek 1150 
pekoe 2100 
peek sou 1565 
bro or pek 800 
or pek 870 
pekoe 765 
pek sou 960 
sou 1080 
sou 968 
or pek 1166 
bro or pek 895 
pekoe 1615 
bro pek 3200 
pekoe 3500 
pek sou 700 
bro pek 700 
fans 910 
bro pek 1500 
pekoe 1785 
pek sou 3417 
fans 765 
broorpek 2640 
bro pek 3596 
pekoe 2400 
pek sou 1235 
pek fans 2975 
bro or pek 3520 
or pek 1120 
pekoe 1260 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
76 586 13 ch pek sou 1235 
V7 589 14 do fans 1400 
78 C 692 18 do bro mix 1530 

79 H 595 13 do bro mix 1300 
80 Iona 598 42hfch broorpek 2420 
81 601 27 ch or pek 2430 
82 604 20 do  pekoe 1700 

84 Poilakande 610 25 do cr pek 1875 

85 613 34 do 

Lhf-ch bro pek 3060 

86 616 37 ch pekoe 3330 
87 619 11hf-ch dust 990 

88 Rookwood 622 24 ch broorpek 2976 

89 625 19 do — orpek 2090 

90 628 24 do  pekoe 2544 

91 631 15 do pek sou 1490 

92 Thebuana 634 9 do bro pek 760 

93 YK 637 14 do dust 2100 

94 Maryland 648 7 do bro pek 735 

95 643 7 An pekoe 700 

96 Maskeliya 646 51 hf-ch broorpek 1550 

97 619 4S ch or pek 4320 

98 652 37 do pekoe 2960 
101 Ferndale 661 12 do _ or pek 1080 
102 664 20 do pekoe 1800 

103 Osborne 667 34 do bro or pek 

No. 1 3740 

104 670 15 do bro or pek 

No. 2 1500 

106 676 17 do bro pek 1870 
109 Ottery 685 36 do pekoe 3600 
118 Brownlow 688 27hf-ch broor pek 1458 
111 691 24 ch bro pek 1176 

112 694 8 do or pek 78! 

113 697 46 do pekoe 4232 

1lt 700 12 do pek sou 109? 

115 703 18hf-ch bro pek fans 1224 

116 Little Valley 706 8 ch bro pek No.2 800 

118 Riseland 712 14 do bro pek 1260 

119 715 13 do pekoe 1170 

120 Akkara Totum 718 16 do pek sou 1280 

123 Bellongaila 727 10 do pek sou 800 

125 Morahela 733 30 do bro pek 2820 

126 736 19 do bro or peK 1900 

127 739 19 do or pek 1786 

128 742 21 do pekoe 1764 

SMALL LOTs. 
E. Benham & Co. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. 
8 Mandara 
Newera 43 Shfch bro mix 250 
¢ 
[Mr. 8. John.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, 
3 Sadamulla 367 3 ch pek sou 300 
4 3870 1 do congou 94 
5 373 2 do red leaf 180 
6 376 2 do unas 170 
9 Kurewathai 385 °3 do pek sou 210 , 

10 383 1 do bro tea 30 

20 BK 418 5hf-ch dust 430 

21 421 4 ch bro tea 356 

36 Gonavy 466 7hf-ch dust 525 

37 469 3 ch congou 240 

44 Mount Clare 490 2 do fans 176 

45 493. 2 co  pek dust 200 

49 Glassaugh 505 6hf-ch dust 570 

50 508 6 do bro orpek 

fans 450 

55 GB 3! C75 ch pekoe 569 

56 626 5hf-ch dust 425 

58 532 2 do bro mix 160 

61 Galella 544 8 ch pek sou 680 

62 644 Shf-ch dust 680 

63 547 4, bags red leaf 224 

6 WH. . 556 13hf-ch pek sou 572 

67 RL 559 1 ch red leaf 95 

83 Iona 607 7hf-ch dust 560 

99 Maskeliya 655 4 dw pek fans 24 

100 658 5 do dust 450 

107 Osborne 679 4 ch pek sou 380 

117 Riseland 709 2 do bro orpek 20 

121 AkkaraTotum72l 5 do _ fans 450 

122 724 1 do congou 8U 

129 Morahela 745 Shi-ch dust 420 
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CEYLON 
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PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Somerville & Co.] 


(Messrs. 

Lot Box. Pkegs. 
1 Mousa Eliya 154 5 ch 
2 157 2 do 
6 Kallebokka 169 3 ch 
7 172 4 do 
8 175 4hfeb 

18 Ritni, in estate 

mark 205 7 hf-ch 

20 211 14 ‘o 

22, 217 8 do 

28 Abbotsford 23 ‘2 hf ch 
33 Killin 2:0 4 hu 
34 25. 4 hi-ch 
37. Neboda 262 4 hf-ch 
43 Handrookande 280 1! hf ch 
44 283, 8 do 
45 285 3 do 
46 2289 1 6o 
47 292 1 do 
49 Fairfield 298 1 bf ch 
59 3)1 7 ch 
58 Hangramoya 325 7 ch 
62 Patuipana 337 12 hf ch 

63 340 9 de 
64 343, 8 do 
65 Welimaluwa 246 2hfch 

66 Katukitula 349 4 hf ch 

67 352 4 do 
83 Koladeniya 440 2 ch 
84 4.3. 1 do 

85 406 1 do 

36 409 1 do 
88 Hurstpier- 

point, 415 7 ch 

89 418 3 do 
90 421 2 do 
91 424 1 «o 
92 427 1 do 
93 430 % do 
94 GB 433 5 ht ce 
98 California 445 6 
99 448 
108 41 , 

iol 464 i do 

102 ant t) 
112 Doragalla $87 '4 do 

118 490 do 

117 Horagoda 502 ch 

118 505 2 do 

119 5¢8 Lt do 

126 Nyanza 529 6 ch 
127 532 2 do 
131 Hatdowa 544 3 ch 
187 Kahatagalla 56: 5 ch 

138 565 2 do 

139 568 4 do 
140 571 4 do 
143 Charlie Hill 530 ihfch 
144 5%3 4 do 
148 Hanagama 595 3 ch 
149 598 2 do 
150 601 2 de 
155 Citrus 616 3 ch 
162 Marigold 637 Shfcu 


168 M T'S, in estate 


mark 655 4 ct 
199 658 6 do 
171 66: 4 ch 
172 667 4 do 
(Messrs. 
Lot, Box. Pks. 
10 Avoca 3181 7 ch 
11 318% lo 
16 Holton 3199 i 
21 Kincora 32: f-ohs 
22 32 do 
23 eA h 
24 3 do 
25 8125 .4°hf ch 
30 Glencorse 824i. ch 
31 Kalupahana 3244 3 do 
32 3247 3 do 
33 1 4 do 
34 4 3 de 
1 bf ch 
35 7 1 do 
36 Tennehena 10 1 ch 
1 bf-ch 
87 413. 3 ech 
A8 Kirklees 46 3hf-ch 


Name. 


bro pek fans 
dust 

pei: sou 

pek fans 
dust 


bro or pek 


bro mix 
pek sou 
dust 
dust 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
dust 
WBS, 
bro or pek 
or pek 
or PEX 
per 

ver sou 
sou 

bro mix 
bro pek 
pek 

sou 

bro sou 
bro tea 
dust 


pek 

pek sou 

bro peg dust 
con 

red leaf 


bro pek 


pe fans 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek sou 
sou 


Forvnes & Walker 


Name. 


pek sou 
bro pek fans 
pek sou 
bro pek 
or pek 
pek 

pek No. 2 
fans 

bro tea 
bro pek 

or pek 
pek 


pek sou 
dust 


Ib. 


630 
532 
560 
259 
315 
350 
210 
260 
576 
330 
276 


out 
ous 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
57 Ruanwella e 6 ch 
68 Clunes 4 ht ch 
72 Erracht as 1 ch 
73 121 1 ch 
74 124 1 do 
m@ DR 139 3 do 
80 142 5 do 
93 Penrhos 181 5 bf ch 
97 Waitalawa 193 8hf ch 
102 Stamford 
Hill 203 3 hf-ch 
103 St. Edwards 211 9 do 
104 214 8 do 
106 22) 5 do 
1146 XX 250 5 ch 
123 HGM 271 5 hfch 
124 D 274 2 do 
125 477 4 do 
132 Lyegrove 298 2 ch 
139 O’Kode 319 8 ch 
140 KW D, in estate 
mark 322 7 hf ch 
148 Ella Oya 346 1hfch 
149 349 3 do 
151 Cooroondco- 
watte 355 8 do 
153 361 5 ch 
155 pe 367 7 ch 
161 Strathspey 385 3 ch 
162 3x8 3 do 
165 Doranakande 397 5 ch 
167 403 1 do 
171 Dromoland 415 3hfch 
172 413 2 do 
173 Arapolakan- 
de 421 6 ch 
177 433 5 do 
130 VOA' 442 5 ch 
184 Mawiliganga- 
watte 454 3 ch 
18h AG 457 2 ch 
186 460 3 do 
191 Ettapolla 475 12 hf ch 
192 478 7 do 
193 481 2 do 
209 Ellamulla 529 5 bags 
215 Harrow 547 13 hf-ch 
218 556. 7 ch 
219 559 2hf-ch 
228 T Bin est. ‘ 
mark 571 4 do 
224 574 3 do 
240 Walpita 622 3 ch 
241 625 2 do 
242 628 2 do 
243 ~Fetteresso 631 6 hf-ch 
244 634 3 ch 
245 Yatiyana 627 4 do 
246 630° 5° do 
248 646 4 do 
249 649 1 do 
230 DBR 652 4 ii-ch 
251 Gbps ich 
252 653 1 hf-ch 
256 Tveby 670 2 ao 
257 673 3 do 
262 Macaldeniya 688 6 ch 
1 bf-ch 
264 694 2 do 
283 Seenagolla 75L 5 do 
284 754 7 do 
285 E Min est mark757 3 ch 
286 760 4 do 
292 Dammeria 778 4 do 
v4 DM 784 5 do 
307 Polatagama 823 3 do 
311 Nonpariel 835 8 hf-ch 
312 838 2 do 
318 Sark 856 8 ch 
320 Harrow 862 4 do 
324 874 Lhf-ch 
333 BD WP 901 3 ch 
334 $04 3 do 
335 907 3hf-ch 
336 $10 1 Io 
337 913 1 do 
338 916 1 do 
344 CWCOD 934 5 ch 
{ lhf ch 
352 Harrington 958 4 ch 
33, 961 5 do 
364 964 3 hf-ch 
355 DM! «4. 967 1 ch 


Name. Ib. 
aust 480 
dust 360 
pek fans 142 
fans 49 
dust 166 


bro tea No.1 315 
do No,2 425 


pek dust 425 
dust 680 
dust 255 

bro orpek 540 
bro pek 440 
pek sou 260 
dust 425 
dust 450 
dust 150 
bro mix 220 
pek sou 170 
pek sou 640 
bro or pek 

fans 420 
dust 80 
bro pekfans 180 
bro pek 480 
pek sou 500 
pek sou 630 
sou 232 
dust 3€9 
pek No, 2 450 
dust 112 
bro pek fans 195 
dust 164 
bre or pek 660 
dust 55G 
bro tea 650 
dust 360 
bro tea 180 
dust 423 
pek 672 
pek sou 392 
dust 100 
red leaf 280 
or pek 676 
pek sou 630 
dust 170 
dust 280 
fans 180 
sou 240 
fans 220 
dust 390 
bro pek 33 
red leaf 285 
bro pek 388 
or pek 450 
pek sou 372 
pksouNo. 2 8&0 


br pk fans 292 


pek sou 90 
dust ~ 83 
fans 140 
dust 255 
“pek sou 660 
dust 160 
dust 375 
bro mixed 420 
unast No.2 252 
unast No.2 34 
dust 360 
pek 500 
dust 450 
bro pek fans 437 
bro pek dust 112 
pek sou 640 
or pek 360 
dust 90 


bro pek No. 1270 
pek No. 2 240 


dust 255 
peks u 76 
inixed 50 
dust 80 
unast 499 
pek B 360 
or pek fans 325 
dust 7 

pek 100 


30 


28 bid 
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SALES LIST. 5 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent ) 
Mincine LANE, May 25. 


“ Orestes.’”—1 OG, 1 tierce sold at 76s; 2 ditto, 
1 cask sold at 67s; 3 ditto, 1 barrel sold at 40s; 
PB ditto, 1 barrel sold at 65s. 

“‘Stentor.”"—M in estate mark SF, 1 barrel 
sold at 78s; ditto S11 cask sold at 72s; ditto 
S2 2 casks sold at 72; ditto SS 1 barrel sold 
at 65s. 

“ Qrestes.”—Avoca P, 1 barrel sold at 93s; 
Beauvais, 1 barrel sold at 70s; 1 cask and 1 
barrel sold at 53s; 1 barrel sold at 70s ; 1 barrel 
sold at 52s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


““ Orestes.”-—M in estate mark, Mariawatte 
Plantation, 13 bags sold at 69s. 

“ Kanagawa Maru.”—Beredewelle COC Ex. No. 
z 14 bags sold at 91s 6d; ditto T, 1 bag sold at 

9s. 

“Sado Maru.”’—Beredewelle COC Ex. No. 1 P, 
9 bags sold at 65s. 

“<Orestes.”—A lagalla 1, 20 bags out at 77s; 
2 ditto, 1 bag sold at 68s. 1 Yattawatte, 22 bags 
sold at 93s; Broken, 2 bags sold at 67s 6d; 
Kepitigalla, 5 bags sold at 68s; 11 bags sold at 
63s 6d; 5 bags sold at 57s 6d; 2 bags seld at 
62s 6d; Coodugalla, 10 bags sold at 37s; CDG, 
7 bags sold at 7Is. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS- SALES IN 


LONDON. 


“China.”—CCC in estate mark, 2 cases sold at 
Zs 4d; 1 case scold at Is 10d. 

“Orestes.” —Vedehette Cardamoms Ex., L ease 
out ;ditte AA, 7 cases sold at 2s 5d; ditto B.3 
cases sold at ls; ditto B, 1 case sold at L0d; ditto 
AA, 9 cases sold at 1s ; ditto A, L case seld at 10d. 

“A ntenor.’—Vedehette Cardamoms AA, 9 cases 
sold at 2s 4d; ditte A, 6 cases sold at Is 3d. 

“Orestes.” —Gallantenne Cardamoms A, 3 cases 
sold at 3s; ditto B, 1 case seld at 2s 24; ditte 
C, 3 cases sold at 2s 1d; ditto D, 6 cases sold 
at Is 5d. 

“ Kanagawa Mora.’—Gillantenne Cardamoms 
AA, 4 cases sold at 2s ild; ditto B, 1 case 
sold at 2s 2d; ditte C, 3 cases sold at 2s; 


| 


ditto D, 8 cases sold at ls 5d; MLP London in 
estate mark, Esperanza Cardamoms OO, 2 cases 
sold at 2s 10d; ditto 1, 15 cases sold at 1s 4d; 
ditto 2, 7 cases sold at 1s 24; ditto S & B, 1 
case sold at 1s 1d. 


‘*Sado Maru.”—Mousakanda No. 1, 
sold at 2s 4d; ditto No. 2, 4 cases sold at Is 
7d. Forest Hill No. 1, 1 case sold at 2s 3d; 
ditto No. 2, 2 cases sold at 1s 7d. 

“‘Orestes.’—Wariagalla Mysore A,7 cases sold 
at 2s 3d; ditto B, 6 cases sold at 1s 8d; ditto 
C, i case sold at 1s 3d; ditto D, 5 cases sold 
at 1s é 


‘* Stentor.”—Gavatenne Mysore O, 9 cases sold 
at 2s 2d; ditto 1, 1 case sold at 2s; ditto 1, 
15 eases sold at Is 6d; ditto B, 3 cases sold at 
Is 2d, 

** Orestes.’ —Delpotonoya, 4 cases sold at 2s 
10s ; 4, cases sold at 2s 5d, 1 case sold at 2s 6d; 
6 cases sold at 1s 8d; 1 case sold at Is 2d; 2 
cases sold at 2s 7d; 2, cases sold at 2s 2d. 

“Craig Oswald.”—E C in estate mark, 1 case 
sold at 6d; 1 DBM, 8 cases sold at Is 5d. 

““Stentor.”—EC in estate mark, C, 2cases sold 
at ls 1d; ditto D, 1 case sold at 1s ld. Galga- 
watte bulked A, 1 case sold at 1s 8d; ditto C 
and D, 2 bags sold at 1s. Mattakelle No. 1, 
2 cases sold at Is 11d; Mattakelle, 2 cases sold 
at 2s; 2 cases sold at 2s 1d; ditto EH, 1 case sold 
at ls 8d; ditto No. 2, 4 cases sold at 1s 7d; 
No. g 1 case sold at Is1d; No. 4,1 case sold at 
Is ld. 

““Orestes.”—Tonacombe Special, 3 cases sold at 
3s 91; ditto 1, 2 cases sold at 2s 10d; 5 cases 
sold at 2s 94; ditto 2, 2 cases sold at 2s 1d; 
ditto 3, 2 cases sold at 2s 4d. 

“Clan Macintosh.”—Vareday Mallay, 1 bag sold 
at 2s 3d; 1 bag sold at 285d; 1 bag sold at ls 
10d ; 1 bag sold at Is 4d. 

“* Lancaster.” —Nawanagalla, 1 case sold at 3s 
10d ; ditto 2, 8 cases sold at 2s 4d; ditto 3, 1 
case sold at 1s 2d; ditto 4, 2 cases sold at Is 6d; 
ditto Seed, 1 case sold at 2s. 

“* Orestes.” —DM in estate mark, Kobo Mysore 
O, 3 cases sold at 2s 6d; ditto 1, 9 cases sold at 
2s; ditto 2, 2 cases sold at 1s 4d; ditto 3, 2 cases 
sold at Is1d; ditto B, 1 case sold at 1s 2d ; ditto 
S, 3 cases sold at 1s 1d; ditto Seed, 2 cases sold 
at Ils lid; DMA & Co.. in estate mark, Kobo 
Mysore O, 4 cases sold at 2s 6d; ditto 1, 4 cases 
sold at 2s 1d; ditto 1, 4 cases sold at 2s; ditto 2, 
2 cases sold at 1s 45d; ditto 3, 2 cases sold at 1s 
ld. DMA &Co., in estate mark, Kobo Mysore 
Q, : Gases sold at 1s 3d; ditto Seed, 1 case sold 
at Is 10d. 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


No. 23 CoLoMBo, 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 
LARGE LOTS. 
£&. Benham & Co. 
[26,385 lb.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
1 Mapitigama 23 12 ch bro pek 1140 
2 26 12 do pek 1020 
5 Hornsey 35 32hf-ch broorpek 1769 
7 Craigie Park 41 16 ch bro pek 1520 
8 44 9 do pek 720 

10 Hornsey 50 35 do or pek 3325 

11 53) 22 do pek 1870 

12 Halgolle 56 39 ch bro pek 3900 

13 69 40 do or pek 3600 

14 62 32 do pek 2720 

15 65 26 do pek sou 2340 

Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 
(488,114 ib.] 

Lot. Box. Pk s. Name. lb. 
3 New Peacock 979 22hfch  pek fans 1650 
4 AMB 982 39 ch fans 3900 
5 Thedden 985 40 ch bro pek 400 
6 958 13 do pek 1170 
9 Hatton 997 31 ch bro pek 3255 

10 1000 36. do pek 3060 

11 1003 10 do pek sou 800 

12 «aggubs Hill 1006 40 ch bro pek 4000 

13 009 38 do bro pek 3610 

14 1012 31 do pek 2635 

15 1015 11 do pek sou 880 

16 1018 11 do bro pek 

fans 836 

17 Quilon 1021 10 ch bro tea 780 

18 KBB, inest. 
mari 024 9 ch dust 720 

19 Alverne 1027 16hf-ch bro pek 1040 

27 HF, in estate X% 
mark 1051 {89 ch bro pek 7200 

28 (380. do bro pek 7200 

29 Naseby 1054 25hich broor pek 1450 

30 1057 25 do or pek 1125 

31 1060 25 do pek 1175 

32 1063 10 do dust 840 
33 Aneimudi 1066 48hf-ch bro pek 2688 
34 1069 33 do pek 1848 
35 1072 27 do pek sou 1512 

38 Kincora 1081 44 ch pek 3080 

39 1084 16hfch pek No.2 1040 

42 Drayton 1093 71 do or pek 3550 

43 1096 65 ch pek 5525 

44 1099 20 do pek sou 1700 
46 Dunbar 1105 30hich broorpek 1500 
47 1108 28 ch or pek 1344 
48 1111 15 do ek 1200 
49 Agra Elbedde 1114 32 ch bro or pek 32C0 
50 1117 70hfch pek 3500 
51 1120 30 do pek sou 1350 
52 BDWG 1123 79 do bro pek 3950 
53 1126 50 do pek 2500 
65 Errolwood 1132 15hfch bro orpek 750 
56 1135 19 ch or pek 1805 
57 1138 21 do pek 1899 
58 1141 8 do pek sow 800 
60 Deaculla 1147 27 ch pek sou 1890 
61 St, Leonards-on- 

Sea 1150/7115) ch bro pek 1500 

62 1153 12 do pek 1140 

63 Gallawatte 1156 18 ch  pek 1440 

64 1159 16 do pek 1280 
65 1162 14 do pek sou 1120 
66 Tonacombe 1163 33 ch or pek 2970 
67 1168 17 do bro or pek 1700 
68 { 1171 24 do bro pek 2400 

69 Penrhos 1174 21hf-ch bro or pek 1176 

78 1177 18 do or pek 864 

71 1180 13 ch pek 2550 
72 1183 19*do bro pek 1520 
75 Nugagalla 1192 19hfch pek sou 950 
77 Queensland 1198 14 do  broor pek 700 

78 1201 14 do bro pek 700 

79 1204 25 ch pek 2250 

80 1207 8 do  peksou 720 
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63 
43 bid 
38 
57 bid 
40 bid 
35 bid 
36 bid 
34 
61 
42 bid 
37 
33 
26 bid 


27 
23 
25 bid 
24 bid 
21 bid 
34 bid 
43° 
43 
47 
39 
31 
25 
23 
61 
45 
34 bid 
31 bid 


Lot. 


84 


st. Heliers 


Patiag ma 


Roeberry 


Clyde 


BMA 
Digdola 


Passara 
Group 


Passara 
Group 


Fairlawn 


Weoya 


Maha Uva 


Glengaviffe 


Maldeniya 


Pine Hill 


Torwood 


Beaumont 


Weyunga- 
watte 


CN 

Cooroondoo- 
watte 

DMV 


New Anga- 
mana 


Choisy 


Tymawr 


Tymawr 


Anningkane 
de 


{ 


Pricr :—123 centseach 3 copies, 
30 cents; 6 coppies 4 rupee. 


Box. 
1219 


1222 
1225 
1231 
1234 
1287 
1240 
1243 
1246 
1249 
1252 
1255 
1258 
1264 
1267 


1270 
1273 


1282 
1285 
1235 
1291 


1297 
1300 
1303 
1306 
1312 
1315 
1318 
1321 
1330 
1333 
1336 
1339 
1342 
1245 
1348 
1351 
1354 
13 0 
1363 
1366 
1369 
1372 
1375 
1378 
138L 
1384 
1387 
1390 
1393 
1396 
1399 
1408 
1411 
1414 
1417 
1420 


1423 
1426 
1429 
1441 


1447 
1450 
1453 
1456 
1459 


1462 
1465 
1468 
1471 
1474 
1477 
1480 
1483 
1486 
1489 
1492 
1495 
1498 
1501 
1504 
1507 


1510 
1513 


Pkgs. 
13 hf ch 


Name, 


bro or pek 
No. 1 

bro or pek 

pei 

bro or pek 

or pek 

pek 

pek sou 

bro or pek 

bro pek 


bro or pek 

bro pex 
sou 

bro pek 

pek 


br or pek 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 


or pek 
bro or pek 
pek 


ur pek 


bro or pek 
or pek 

pek 

pek sou 
fans 

bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 


bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
pek fans 


Ib. 


728 
1344 
1140 
1210 

935 
2800 

x30 
1500 
1800 
2576 
132 
3330 
38060 
1150 


2080 
1335 
1425 


1300 
1620 
1620 

700 


1350 
1100 
2070 

700 


Cc, 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


135 85 10 do ek sou 950 22 
137 Depedene 91 79 hf-ch ro pek 4740 29 
138 94 73 do pek 3650 26 
139 97 65 do pek sou 3250 23 
141 Charlie Hill 103 3lhfch bro pek 1705 23 bid 
142 Silverton 106 423 ch » bro pek 3913 25 bid 
148 109 51 do pek 3468 22 bid 
144 112 26 do pek sou 1638 20 bid 
145 Mousakande 115 18hfch broorpek 1062 28 bid 
146 118 14 ch bro pek 1176 28 bid 
147 121 11 do pek sou 880 25 
157 Carney 151 38hfch bro pek 1900 28 
158 i54 101 do pek 4545 26 


(Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
202,571 Ib.] 
Lov. Box. Pkgs. WName. Ib. cc. 


1 Ellandhu 682 10 ch bro pek 1000 =. 32 
2 r 685 10 do 2k 960 23 
% Monrovia 683 22 ch Ba pek 2200 28 bid 
4 691 29 do pek 2610 25 bid 
5 694 18 do pek sou 1800 22 


Lot. Box.. Pkgs. Name Ib, ec. Lu0t, Box. Pkgs. Name lb, _ e, 
183 Agraoya 1516 16 ch pek 1440 9-28 7 Kurunegalla 
184 1519 13 do bro pek 1300 632 est. Company 
18h 1522 12 do or pek 1020 30 of Ceylon 700 15hfch or pek 900 28 bid 
186 Cooroondoo- 8 703 22 do bro pek 1320 28 
watte 152h 12hfch bro pek 720. 47 9 706 20 ch pek 2000-24 bid 
187 Bickley j528 34 do pek 1870 98bid | 13 Columbia 718 40hfch orpekNo. 12000 44 
189 Mousakelle 1534 34 ch bro or pek 3400 41 14 721 56 do orpekNo.22578 is 
190 1537 26 do or pek 2470 3-384 16 Oaklands 727 14 ch or pek 1330 ©=- 28 
191 1540 23 do  pek 2070 © 32 7 730 19 do  pek 1710 25 
194 EDP 1549 1lhfch dust 825 23 18 733° 9 do peksou 720 28 
195 1552 11 ch sou 825 21 19 Yarrow 36 27hfch orpek 1215 34 
196 Holton 1555 25 do peksou 2375 29 20 739 26 ch broorpek 1456 23 
197 1558 19 do  pek 1615 26 21 742 120 hfch pek 4800 28 
198 1541 13 do  pek sou 1640 24 1 22 745 26 do  peksou 117024. 
201 Kotagal Oya1570 7 do  bropek 77042 23 Polgahakande 748 68 ch bropek 680 23bid 
202 1573 17 de  pek 1530 35 24 751 19 do or pek 1615 24 bid 
210 Ardlaw and | 25 754 38 do pek 3230 22 bid 
Wishford 1597 15hf-ch broorpek 795 55 | 26 757 26 do  pek sou 2080 20 bid 
211 1600 37 ch bropek 3404 48 \ 24 760 10 do dust 1590 18 
212 1603 27 do or pek 1296 40 28 Rahatungoda 763 26hfch broorpek 1300 52 
213 1606 i9 do pek 1577 37 29 766 26 do or pek 1300 40 
214 OK 1609 40 do  pek sou 3600 35bid ; 30 768 19 do bro pek 1140 «42 
215 Amblakande 1612 15 do bro pek 1600 ©6387 bid | 31 772 25 do pek 1250 38 
216 1615 16 do pek 1360 2% 32 Ambalawa 775 14 hf-ch or pek 700 26 
217 1618 10 do  pek sou 800 24 3 778 18 do bxu pek 715 6 
218 C reen 1621 21 hf-ch broorpek 1050 49 ' 39 Mora Ella 796 18hf-ch or pek 990 39 
219 1624 12 ch bropek 1320 38 40 799 48 do troorpek 2880 236 
220 1627 25 do or pek 2250 37bid | 41 802 413ch pek 3075 34 
‘221 Amblangoda 1630 29 do bre pek. 2900 29bid | 42 805 16 ch peksou 1440 27 
222 1433 22 do pek 1980 28 43 Hapugasmulla 808 18 ch bro pek 1950 26 
223 1636 9 do  peksou 810 24 44 8i1 18 do pek 171024 
225 Geragama 1642 22 do  broorpek 1320 32 46 Galphele 817 25 ch broorpek 2500 30 
226 1645 14 do bro pek 1260 6 47 $20 30 do bro pek 3000 27 bid 
227 1648 24 do  pek 2160 24 48 843 29 do pek 2610 26 
228 151 13 do  peksou 1235 22 49 Do B 826 18 ch pek 1620. 25 
931 1660 31 do bro or pek 1705 30 61 Ladysmith 832 32 ch bro pek 3136 28 
232, 1663 15 do bropek 1275 25bia | 52 835 28 do pek 17257 25 
233 1666 19 do  pek 1615 23, bia | 53 838 23 do peksou 1610 23 
237 SH 1678 30hf-ch bro pk fans 1890 23‘bid 54 Kurulugalla 841 33 ch bro pek 3300 25 bid 
238 1681 30 do pkfans 2250 24pbid | 5 841 33 do  pek 2970 24 bid 
239 AMB 1684 25 ch fans 2547 20° 57 850 21hfch bro or pek 1134 35 
240 Trex 1687 63 do bropek 6300 27bid | %8 853 15 ch or pek 1350-32 
241 1690 44 do  yek 3520 31 59 856 22 do  pek 1716 = 29 
242 1693 20 do peksou 1600 23 60 859 10 do  pek sou 720 24 
243 1696 9 do aust 900 93 63 Rambodde 868 23hfch or pek 1265 42 
245 Vaitalawa 1702 G63hf-ch bropek 3105 29 64 871 30 do pek 1350 36 
246 i 1705 80 do pek 4000 25 67 Harangalla 830 27 ch bro pek 2700 37 
247 1708 26 do pek sou 1300 23 68 883 21 do pek 1785 31 
249 Udapolla 1714 10 ch bro pek 1000 7 69 886 10 do sou 800 9-24 
250 1717 14 do pek 1260 24 70 889 9hfch dust 720 26 
253 Ugieside 1726 13 do bromixed 1037 20 76 Wo allel] 907 35 ch broor pek 3500 50 
254 Castlereagh 1729 16 do bro pek 1600 49 17 910 32 do or pek 2880 39 
255 1732.17 do or pek 1445-35 78 913 28 do pex 2800 37 
256 1735 14 do  pek 1120 34 79 916 26 do peksou 2210 34 
200 PGA 1747 12 do sou 840 21 80 NIT 919 8 ch unas No 1 800 22 
264 Freds Ruhe 1759 52 do bro pek 5200 29 t 922 13 do unasNo2 1040 20 
265 1762 54 do pek 4860 24 82 925 18 do unas No2 1440 20 
266 1765 31 do pek sou 279u 29 83 Rayigam 928 28 ch bro pek 2800 36 
269 C Lin est. 84 931 20 do or pek 1700 30 
mark 1774 26hf-ch broorpek 168  5i1bid | 934 20 do  pek 1600 28 
270 1777 24 ch  pek 2400 40bid | 86 937 14 do peksou 1190 28 
274 Erracht 1789 22 do broorpek 2200 28 87 Paradise 940 24hfch bro pek 1320, 27 
275 1792 15 do bro pek 1200 36 88 943 17 ch  pek 1700505125 
276 1795 30 do pek 2400 26 89 946 16 do pek sou 1520 23 
281 High Forest 1810 65 hf-ch or pk No. 14030 76 90 Dalukoya 949 14nfch broorpek $40 44 
282 1813 39 do or pek 2262 = 48 91 952 19 do or pek 1045 33 
283 ® 1816 55 do pek 2860 41 bid | 2% 955 38 do  pek 2090 28 
284 Arapolakandel8!9 83 ch bro pek 7467 36 93 Woodthorpe 958 11 ch bro pek i035 
285 1822 90 do  pek 4197 29 94 961 21 do  pek 1848 26 bid 
287 Woodend 1828 21 do bro pek 2100 28 | 95 964 21 do pew sou 1638-28 
288 1831 36 do pek 3150 25 100 SK 979. 8 ch pek ‘YL 22 
289 1834 11 do  peksou 880-22 | 1 hf-ch 
290 CNN 1337 12hf-ch dust 1140 26 ( 103 988 20 hf ch pek fans No 1 1300 22 bid 
291 Gallawatte 1840 40 ch bro pek 1900 = 28 | 105 : 994 13 do dustNol 1105 19 bid 
292 Ascot 1843 30 do  bropk fans3000 20 lls PT N, in estate 
293 1846 21 hf-ch dust 1680 21 mark 25 386hfch peksou 1900 19 
294 1349 31 do pek sou 2790 = -22 ; 118 Primrose Hill) 34 7 ch bro pek 700 = 33 
295 High Forest 1852 19 ch pekdust 1710 23 bid | 9 37 15 do pek 13206 bid 
296 Killarney 1855 12 do or pek 957 39 bid | 120 40 11 do pek sou 858 23 
297 Monkswood 1858 23 do bro pek 1265 71 | 124 Paragahakande 52 12 ch  pek 1080-23 
298 1861 34 do or pek 1700 64 1128 FFw 64 25hf-ch bropek fans1575 30 
299 1864 23 do pek 2300 46 129 67 22 do pekfans 1650 26 
300 1867 14 do pek sou 1260 40 130 i 70 17 ch dust 2890 23 
301 1870 11 do fans 770 36 133 A D L, in estate 
303 MK 1876 16 do pek 1360 40 bid mark 79 20 ch bro pek 2000 26 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. libs aes Lot, Box. Pkgs: Name. Ids. 85 
159 157 22hfch peksou 1100 22, 133 147 13hf-ch fans 1040 25 bid 
162 Lower Dickoya 166 10 ch bro pek 1000 31 135 Myraganga 153.533 ch pek sou 2640 23 bid 
163 169 7 do pek 700 3=.28 136 Harrisland 156 16 do bro pek 1520. 29 
137 159) {11 do pekoe 746 27 
138 162 10 do pek sou 750 24 
(Mr. H. John.—213,493 lb.] 139 165 9 do  peksouNo.2792 22 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ror = 
5 Lunugalla 763 7% ch bro pek 700 28 
6 766 22 oe Rekoey 1760-25 SMALL LOTS. 
9 Pitadeniya 775 30 do ro pe 3150 30 
10 enon 7) do pekoe 3400 30 E. Benham & Co. 
11 781 20 do pek sou 1600 24 bid 
12 Mount Everest 754 44hfi-ch broorpek 2420 68 Lot. Pte Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. bet 
13 "87 55 do or pek 2750 47 3 Mapitigama 29 8 ch pek sou 640 23) 
14 790 54 ch  pekoe 5400 3 4 32 2 do broor pek F 
15 793 35 do pek sou 3150 35 ate ans 210-26 
16 Glasgow 796 37 do  broorpek 3071 55 6 Craigie Park 38 3 ch  broorpek 30027 
17 799 13 do  orpek 131452, 9 47 9 do pek son 675 13 
18 802 15 do pekoe 1320 46 16 Halgolle 68 3 do fans 345 25 
19 805 12 do ek sou 1200 37 17 71 2 do dust 300-19 
20 Hila 803 4e ae Bro or pek 2300 28 
“1 811 33 do ro pek 2640 26 bid 
22 EI dor ninekcc 1200 25 bid (Mr. #. John.]} 
23 817 14 dad» — pek sou 900 =. 22 bid + cos. N i 5 i 
26 Uda 8.6 15 do bropek 1350 17 Poke : Boxer kes i ame oe 
27 829 25 do pekoe 2000 13 1 Theresia 751 3 hf-ch bro pek fans 210 30 
28 Cleveland $32 5Lhf-ch dowyorpek2805 47 bid 2 754 6 do dust 480 25 
29 835 53 do pekve 3074 39 3 757 1 ch sou 70 28 
32 Oonoogaloya 844 20 do or pek 1800 38 bid ak 760 10hfi-ch pekoe 500-22 bid 
33 817 14 do bro pek 1400 43 7 Lunvgalla 769 4 ch pek sou 280 20 
34 v5u 46 do pekoe 4140 31 Sia 772, 3 do bropkfans 300 2 
35 853 9 do pek sou 765 26 24 Bila 820 2 do fans 220 24 
.86 Glassaugh $56 lyhf-ch or pek 107 SL ° 25 823. 4 do dust 320-25 
37 859 15 do bro or pek 975 52 30 Cleveland 838 13 hfch peksou 650 36 
38 862 16 ch  pekoe 1520 47 31 841 5 do fans 400 28 
43 MR 877. QOhf-ch dust 810 25 39 Glassaugh 865 8 Co bro pek 520 37 
48 Dalhousie 892 14 do  bropek 770 ~44pbid | 40 Kotuagedera 868 2 ch  pek sou 190-23 
49 895 14 do or pek 700 = 35 bid | 41 871 Lhf-ch dust 90° 21 
50 895 53 do pekNo.1 2650 30 42 874 6 do  bropekfans 450 22 
51 901 24 do pekNo.2 1080 27bia | 44 WK 880 1 ch broorpek 106 29 
52 904 10 do ians 700 29 45 883 4 do 
53 Bea Nevis 907 31 do br. pek 1860 49 Lhf-ch pekoe 39524 
54 910 21 do or pek 915 48bia | 46 886 2 ch bro mix 230 i5 
55 913 20 ch  pekve 180037 47 Site 889 1 do pekfans 130 16 
56 916 lo hbt-ch jeksou 705 29 7 Ben Nevis 919 3hf-ch dust 249 27 
58 Galloola 922 30 ch iro pek 3000 40 61 Galloola 931 3 ch dust 800 23 
59 925 49 do pekoe 4410 36 62 AA 934 2 do dust 200 20 
60 928 40 do pek son 3600 27 67 Bellongaila 919 1 dv pekoe 80 22 
63 Lameliere 937 47 do bro pek 4935 39 bid | 82 Galella 994 6 do pek sou 510 25 
64 440 49 do  ypekoe 4110 32bid | 83 A 997 1 do bro pek 102 32 
65 943 31 do peksou 2325 28bid | 84 1000 1 do pekoe 85 25 
66 946 11hf-ch pek fans 880 27 bia | 85 3 t do  pekoe 100-22 
68 Osborne 952 25 ch — bru pek 3000 = 36 bid | 91 Nahavilla 21. 5 do or pek 500 = 31 bid 
69 955 17 do  bropex 1870 33bid | 9 24 6 do — pekoe 600 30 
0 958 l4hf-ch fans 1176 26 101 Murraythwaite 51 7 do pekoe 595 25 
71 Brownlow 961 24 do bro or pek 1329 53 bid 102 54 7 do pek sou 495 23 
72, 954 29 do bro pek 1420 45 103 57. 2 do fans 120. 2 
73 967 14 ch or pek 1274 43 104 i 60 1 do dust 17u 22 
74 970 50 da pekoe 4700 38 195 Anamallai 63 3hf-ch dust 255 22 
75 973 11hf-ch pek fans 891 26 106 Farm 66 5 ch dust 650 21 
76 Nahavilla 976 40 ch  bropek 4000 40bid | 113 Happy Valley 87 11hich broorpek 660 24 
/. 979 29 do or pek 2900 34 bid 114 90 2 do sou 100 17 
78 982 %1 do pekoe 2100 30 bid 128 Morahela 1820'6 > ch sou 492 23 
79 985 10hf-ch pek fans 700 = 80 129 135 3hf-ch dust 262, 21 
80 Galella 988 16 cH Bre pek 1600 36 — <a == 
81 991 17 do pekoe 1445 29 bid « F 
36 I-A 6 38hfch bropek fans2s04 29 bid (Messrs. Somerville « Co.] 
87 9 24 do pek fans 1800 26 bid a 
88 Bittacy 12 24 ch bropek 2400 42bia | Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 
89 15 21 do pekoe 1680 40 bid 6 Monrovla 697 5 ch bro tea 475 18 
90 Nahavilla 18 14 do  bropek 1400 = 38 bid | 10 Kurunegalle 
93 2%» bdo dust 700 22 est Company 
94 HS,inest. mark 30 8 do bro mix 880 16 of Ceylon 709 4 ch pek sou 400 23 
95 Ferndale 338 12 do broor pek 1200 50 ll 712 3 do bro mix 300 17 
97 39 16 do pekoe 1440 82 12 715 1lhfch dust 90 20 
100 Murrathwaite 4 8 do bro pek 760 31 15 Columbia 724 12 do pek sou 648 30 
107 St, John’s 69 30hf-ch broorpek 1800 67 bid 34 Hanwella 781 3 ch bro pek 300 29 
108 72 30 do or pek 1500 64 35 784 5 do or ipek 465 26 
109 75 60 do pekoe 2600 42 bid 33 787 4 do pek 360 23 
110 AgraOuvah 7% 28 do bro or pek 1764 2 37 790 1 do pek sou 134 22 
ul 81 60 do bro pek 3720 49 lhfch 
112 84 21 ch pekoe 2100 40 38 793 Ghfch dust 420 20 
115 Rookwood 93 22 do bro or pek 2552 38 bid | 45 Hapugasmulle 814 4 ch sou 360 20 
117 Cnoughleigh 99 58hfch broorpek 3248 29 bid | 50 Galphele B 829 6 ch pek sou 540 24 
118 102 v7 do or pek 1350 31 56 Kurulugalla 847 4 ch pek sou 400 23 
119 Maskeliya, 105 381 do broorpek 1550 5l bid | 61 Dryburgh 862 7hfch fans 469 27 
120 Rookwood 108 44 ch bro or pek 2976 36 bid | 62 865 1 ch red leaf 46 15 
122 Morahela 114 20 do bro pek 2000 28 bid | 65 Rambodde 874 6hf-ch pek sou 270 25 
123 117 14 do broorpek 1400 26 bid | 66 877 2 do fans 140 26 
124 120 19 do bro or pek 1900 26 bid | 71 Wevatenne 892. 8hfch_ bro pek 448 29 
125 123 19 do or pek 1786 27 72 895 6 do pek 300 23 
126 126 18 do pekoe 1512 z4 bid | 73 898 12 do pek sou 600 22 
127 129 16 do or pek 1504 27 74 901 2 do bro mix 100 16 
180 Glentilt 138 53hf-ch bro pek 3180 50 7b 904 1 do con 50 «14 
131 141 25 ch or pek 2375  40bid | 96 Woodthorpe 967 5 ch sou 380-21 
182 144 16 do pekoe 1440 34 97 970 ihf-ch dust 73 2 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box, Pkgs Nae. Ib ce. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ce. 
93 SK 973 3 ch bro or pek 315 26 200 1567 Ahbf-ch dust 390 
cs ; - j 21 
99 976 5 do bro pek BON 127 203. Kotagal Oya 1576 6 ch  peksou 510 39-26 
161 982 5 do pek sou 475 21 204 1579 7 hf-ch dust 560 23 
102 985 6 do sous 510 14 bid | 905 Horagaskelle 1582 5hf-ch bro pek B12 32 
104 991 8hfch pek fans 480 17 bid 206 1585 6 do ek 326 a4 
106 Alutkelle 997 10 hf-ch_ bro pe. 500 25 907 1887 dofbence 4 a 
¢ 9 SS pek sou 412 23 
107 1 4 do pek 20022 208 1591 1 do dust 72 21 
ans 2 8 de pout 260 a8 209 1594 1 do bro mixed 58 15 
¢ ans : 5 
110 Maligatenne LOG) cn bro pek 415 24 oe eee are - fe dase es ir 
ue) 1. Wly Aone pels 63221 230 1657 5 do dust 400 21 
2 16 & do ek sou 697 7 224 1669 8 do reo 6402 
113 19 1 do — bro sou 90 16 235 167) 4-do.’” tana. Ben ae 
1i4 P Ce On unas 60L 16 236 1675 7 do dust 560 20 
115 P TN, in estate 244 P 1699 7 do pek sou 627 20 
mark 28 2hfch pek fans 124 «17 248 Udapolla 1711 6 do or pek Erte 
7 dl 1 do pek dust 88 19 251 1720 6 do ek sou 510 99 
121 Primrose Hill 43 3 ch — sou 228 20 933 1793 2ht-ch dust AG 
de 46 Thich , dust 42 20 | 257 PGA 1738 9 do br pek 495 30 
123 Paragahakande 49 6 ch bro pek 600 27 258 1741 5 ch ek 450 95 
125 55 4 do fans 180 16 059 1744 5 do Sei sou 375 25 
126 58 1 do dust 130 20 261 1750 1hfch dust 80 8B 
127 6l 2 do red leaf 183 13 262 1753 9 0 unast 495 = 
131 Glenalla 73 1 ch dust 145 20 263 1756 5 do ae 400 
yee : GG Ps GD. SOS 95,7 aly 267 WA 1768 3 ch bromixed 301) 
186, Ac DVT jth estabebie weit init a f 268 W771 2 do dust 340 19 
poe 88) 2) ¢ sy 28019 271 Rinest,mark1780 7 do pek 680 23 
140 Depedene 100 5Shfch dust 425 25 272 1783 6 do pek sou 595 a9 
148 Sangaly Toppe 124 7hfch_ bro pek 490 30 273 D 1786 7 do ie 
149 127 pec pek 583 26 hao oon 613 14 
lhfe via , roa au 2 
150 130 2 ch — pek dust 190 22 218 aia 1801 1 a Bro ae fans 133 28 
151 133 1 do red leat 60 16 279 1804 2 do fans 164 18 
152 Ahamad 136 4 ch bro pek 400-28 280 1807) 2 do. dase 358 21 
i 1 ag pek uO Be 286 A 1825 9 do sou 855 21 
2 () pek sou 3 205 ped = : ; 
155 145 2 do fang 300 14 302 Monkswood 1873 6 ch dust 510 23 
156 148 2 do red leaf 180 14 
16@ Carney 160 &hfch sou 250 18 
161 163 2 do dust 100 28 CEYLON CINNAMON SALES IN 
164 Lower Dickoya 172 4 ch pek sou 400 13 
sae Hoevaee | LONDON. 
[Messrs. Forbes & Walker | i 6 e a Z a6 
rom Our Commercia orrespondent. 
Lot. Box. Pks. Name. lbsaes | At eee a a 
1 NewPeacock 973 7 ch  peksou 630 30 i rem By eae 
2 $76 9hf-ch bro mix 450 24 “‘Menelaus.”—VIB 1 in estate mark, Ekelle, 25 
7 Thedden 991 6 ch  peksou 480 23 bales out at Is. 
8 934 2 do dust 310 at “ Jumna.”—D B & Co., Ekelle Plantation, Lon- 
28 rent 1030 8hfch pek s16) 28 don, 20 bales out at 1s; 4 bales out at 9d. 
St. vi 55 M ee 
Wood 1033 12 hf-ch bro pek 636 29 bid Clan MacAlister. =D B & Co., 405 in puke 
99, 1036 9 do pek 450 28 mark, EKkelle Plantation, 6 bales out at 1s; 2 
23 1039 7 do  peksou 350 24 bales out at 9d. ; 
24 : 1042 1 do fans 69) 27 ;  ‘‘ Duke of Portland.’—D _B & Co., 406 in estate 
25 BB, in estate — i mark, Ekelle Plantation, London, 1899, 1 bale out 
26 maarkk eae Bee or Dek an 2 at 1s;1 bale out at 10d; 1 bale out at 9d; 
acme Anermudi 107510 do pek fans 600-23 DB & Co., 408 in estate mark, 4 bales sold at 
S cS : : - OF : BUST ~ d: 
37 1078 6 do  congou 300 -¥3 lid ; 23 bales out at 103d; 7 bales sold at 10d ; 
48 Kincora 1087 8 do fans 520 30 ditto, 3 bales sold at 93d; 2 bales out at 9d; 
e pee: 108) é de, congou 280, a2 3 bales out at 9d; 1 bale sold at 83d. 
rayton c sou ade ze ‘““Duke of Norfolk.”—D B & Co., 409 in estate 
BAB DW Ge LAE IB BEC Ry PGR ON Wiehe 2e mark, 70 bales out at 94; D B & Co., 408 in 
59 BDWG 1144 3 do dust 270 25 habe mack. OGUbal i oh de 50 Pelee Gut AE 
73 Penthos 1186 3 do fans 240 26 eS) ales Out av Is ; Ae SPOUb A 
74 1189 3 ch bro mix 210 ~=—s«18 103d ; DB&C Co., 408 in estate mark, 20 bales 
76 HT 1195 %hfch bro or pek ; out at 1s; 50 bales out at 104d; 6 bales sold at 
fans 177-26 ~—s|: Old; 20 bales out at 94d; 4 bales out at 9d. 
81 Queensland 1210 2 do bro pekfans 120 31 ““* Cowrie.”—M in estate mark, A & Co., Ekelle 
a Be ie ; ge Droits aoe i Plantation, 3 bales sold at 1s 1d; 37 bales sold at 
37 St. Heliers 1228 7hfch dust 560 24 1s; 47 bales sold at 105d; M in estate mark, 
Ch 26 7 | D, Kad Plantation, 2 bales sold 
98 Clyde 1261 6 ch  peksou 5407 ; 4 S D DD, Kaderane 5 
103 Digdola 1276 4 ch | at 1s 1d ; 18 bales sold at 1s;14 bales sold. at 103d ; 
lhi-ch pek sou 397 a3 ;  Orestes.,—-N D PS in estate mark, Ekelle 
a PH teed i279 3 ch dust 45€ 28 Plantation, 31 bales sold at 11d; 6 bales sold at 
: 10d. 
1204 2hfch fans ” A 
114 Paes . 5 Pee eae: “Sado Maru.”—Kallugalla 28 lb. nett, 1 bale 
Group 1309 2 do dust 140-26 sold at 5s; ditto 56 1b. nett, 16 bales sold at 33d ; 
119 Fairlawa 1324 3 do aust 255 26 ditto, 80 1b. nett, 4 bags sold at ld. 
120 FL, ts eatatemes A) aD A Been ints “Kanagawa Maru.’—C H De S, Salawa, 2 bales 
ma - 2 CIs ; les sold 9d; ditto, Morotto 
is) y Maka Uva) bbe as eh pipestans pedi were Sa GaEE at iad : 9 Baie sold at 103d; 8 bales 
145 Pine Hill 1402 7 do dust 595 =. phages a2 
146 1405 1 do sou 70 20 sold at 10d; 3 bales sold at 84d; ditto Kuru- 
155 Weyunga- witte, 7 bales sold at Is; 6 bales sold at 103d; 3 
watte 1482 8 ch _ bro tea 640 89-24 bales sold at 10d; 1 bale sold at 84d. 
156 1485 4hfch dust 3200 22 ‘“« Stentor.”—C H De S, Kandewatte, 4 bales sold 
oy Heehelwatte, UBS iali doh Cua pean es at 114d ; 13 bales sold at 104d; 12 bales sold at 
A F ; . id; 10 bales sold at 84d ; ditto Rustoom, 12 bales 
188 Bickley 1681 1Lhfch pek sou 550 24 bid 20? 5 5 > 3) 1 Id 
192 Mougakellie 1643 4 ch sou 360 4924 sold at 1ld; 7 bales sold at 10d; 2 bales so 
198 1546 5hfch dust 480 24 at 84d; ditto Kaderane, 8 bales sold at 1s; 5 
199 BA 1564 3 ch red leaf 300 16 bales sold at 11d; 4 balessoldj at 10d; 2 bales 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 


sold at 83d; ditto Koottaruawatte, 6 bales sold 
at 114d ;7 bales sold at 104d ; 3 bales sold at 93d ; 
ditto Bagatelle, 5 balessold at 114d ; 4 bales sold 
at 104d; 1 bale sold at 94d; ditto Innegaltuduwe, 
lbale sold at is; 1 bale sold at 103d; 1 bale sold 
at 8d ; ditto Mattegodde, 1 bale sold at 104d ; 
1 bale sold at 94d ; ditto Rustoom, 9 bales sold at 


° 


*Orestes.’—C H De S Ratmalane, 3 bales sold 
at 114d ; 4 bales sold at 103d ; 3 bales sold at 93d ; 
2 bales sold at 84d; ditto TPW in estate mark, 
1 bale sold at 113d; lbale sold at104d ; 2 bales 
sold at 94d ; 1 bale sold at 83d; ditto Salawa, 8 
bales sold at 8d; C RSA in estate mark, 1 parcel 
sold at 104d; 10 bales sold at 95d; 6 bales sold at 
83d ; 1 parcel sold at 8d; 1 bale sold at &d. 

“Duke of Norfolk.”—H S & UCo., Ekelle 
Plantation 1, 1 bale sold at 94d ; ditto 2,5 bales 
sold at 94d; ditto 3, 12 bales sold at 84d; ditto 4, 


7 bales sold at 74d. 

“* Orestes.’"—ASGR in estate mark, Kaderane, 
5 bales sold at ls 8d; 12 bales sold at 1s 7d; 9 
bales sold at 1s 6d ; 3 bales sold at 11d ;9 bales sold 
at 10d; 4 bales sold at 93d; 1 bales sold at 9dj 
ASGP in estate mark, Kaderane, 1 box sold at 
10d ; 3 bags sold at 94d ; FSWS in estate mark’ 
North Kaderane, 2 bales sold at Is 5d; 4 bales 
sold at 1s 8d; 5 baless sold at 1s 2d;1 bale sold 
at. 11d; 5 bales sold at 10d; 1 bale sold at 8d . 
1 box sold at 1044; FSWS in estate mark, 
Kaderane, 2 bales sold at 1s 5d ; 3 bales sold at 1s 
4d ; 2 bales sold at 1s 4d ; 1 bale sold at 10d ; 5 bales 
sold at 93d; 1 box sold at 104d; FSK, Kaderane, 
3 bales sold at 1s 5d; 3 bales sold at1s5d ; 3 boxes 
sold at Is 4d; 5 bales sold at 1s3d;6 bales sold at 
10d ; 2 boxes sold at 9$d; 1 box sold at 10d; 
FSWS in estate mark, North Kaderane, 1 bale 
sold at 10d; 2 boxes sold at 93d; ditto Kaderane, 
3 bags sold at 9d; 3 bales sold’ at 9d. 


CEYLON WILD CINNAMON SALES IN 
LONDON. 


“Clan Macintyre DS in estate mark, 8 
paleont at ‘Sd ; 388 bales out at 24d ; 168 bags out 
at 1#d. 


“Clan Menzies.”—I Kin estate mark, 34 bales 
out at 2?d. 

“Clan MacIntyre.”—DSS in estate mark, 18 
bales out at 2%d; 68 bales out at 2d. 

“Kamakura Maru.”-HMS & Co., in estate 
mark. 82 bales out at 2d. 

“Clan MacLaren.”—L in estate mark, Maha- 
watta Plantation, 11 bales out at 7d; 1 ditto, 
48 bales out at 2d; ditto, 18 bags out at 2d. 

“Tosa Maru.”—DSS in estate mark, 5 bales 
out at 34d. 12 bales out at 23d; 50 bags out 
at 2d. 

“Omrah.”,—HMS & Co., 
bales out at 2d. 

“Clan Sinclair.”—KK in estate mark, 43 bales 
out at 2d. 

‘“ Wakasa Maru.”—RS in estate mark, 27 bales 
out at 2d. 

“ Hitachi Maru.”—DSS in estate mark, 1 bale 
gue at 4d; 2 bales out at 3d; 32 bales out at 
ey . 

“‘Clan Macalister.”—DSS in estate mark, 4 bales 
out at 34d; 14 bales out at 3d; 67 bales out at 
23d; MAK in estate mark, 24 bales out at 2d; 
R in estate mark, 144 bales out at 24d; RS in 
estate mark, 18 bales out at 3d; RN in estate 
mark, 31 bales out at 24d. 

“ Kanagawa Maru.”—CPL 124 in estate mark, 
400 bags out at 34d. 


in estate mark, 44 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


Mincine LANE, May 31. 
‘* Orestes.” —l PBM, 11 bags sold at 62s 6d. 
‘‘Jumna.”—Alloowharie A, 40 bags sold at 
102s 6d. 
“Sado Maru.”—Benveula No. 1, 3 bags sold at 
S. ; 


ay 


My 
' 
¢ 
{ 
x 
Le 
i } 
' . 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Lot. Box. 
1 Meddakande 24 
2 27 
3 30 
4 33 
5 New Rasi- 

galla 36 
6 39 
7 42 

3 45 
9 48 
11 Halgolla 55 
12 67 
13 60 

4 63 
17 Mandara 

Newera 72 

18 75 
20 Hapugastenne 81 

“21 84 

22 87 
23 9u 

25 96 
26 99 
30 Battalgalla li 
31 Hornsey 14 
32 17 

(Mir. i. 

Lot Box. 
2 TLT 171 
3 174 
10 Rookwood 195 
ay 198 
12 Glnavy 201 
13 204 
14 207 
15 210 
46 Ferndale 213 
17 216 
18 219 
19 222 
20 Tempo 225 
21 228 
22 231 

A283 234 

24 Ottery 227 
25 240 
26 243 
27 246 
29 Mount Clare 252 
30 25d 
31 258 
32 261 
33 264 
36 Rookwood 273 
37 276 
38 279 
39 282 
40 Mocha 285 
41 288 
42 291 
43 294 

44 Koslande 297 
45 300 
50 SJ 315 
51 318 
52 ND 321 
53 324 
54 327 
55 330 
66 AgraOuvah 338 
57 336 
58 339 
59 Rondura 342 
60 345 
61 318 
62 Coslande 351 
63 354 
68 Templestowe 369 
69 372 


No. 24 


CoLoMBo, 


Juty 2, 1900. 


PrRIcE :—123 centseach 3 copies, 
30 cents; 6 coppies 4 rupee. 


COLOMBO SALES OF 
LARGE LOTS. 


EB. Benham & Ca. 
(64,442 lb.] 


Dp 


Pkgs. 


26 hf-ch 
11 do 
83 ch 
30 ch 
28 do 


Pkgs. 


Nanie. 
bro or pek 


bro pek 
pek 

bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 
pek sou 
fans 
dust 
pek sou 
or pek 
pek 


Name. 


bro pek 
pekoe 
bro pek 
pekoe 
or pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pek sow 
or pek 


sou 
bro or pek 
or pek 


sou 

bro or pek 
or pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
sou 

bro or pek 
or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 

bro pek 
pekoe 

bro or pek 
or pek 
pekoe 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 

bro pek 

or pek 
pek son 
bro pek 
pekoe 

bro or pek 
or pek 


TEA 


lb. 


2400 
3000 
3690 
3510 


1300 
1900 
1000 
3610 
1890 
3600 
2420 
3825 
2520 


3360 
1155 
2300 
3344 
2418 
2376 
1664 

935 
3040 
2850 
1935 


John.—247,526 lb.] 


lb. 
1805 
1360 
1488 
1680 
1755 
1200 
1800 

735 
1080 
1350 
1620 
1060 
1200 

900 
1190 
1040 
2000 
1530 
3500 
1000 

800 

774 

747 

720 

990 
2480 
1650 
3074 
1089 
2.500 
1260 
1995 

960 
1705 


24 


Lot. Box. 


70 375 
71 378 
72 Mocha 381 
73 384 
74 387 
75 390 
76 Glasgow 393 
77 396 
78 399 
7 402 
80 Gingranoya 

81 408 
82 411 
83 414 
81 Poilakande 417 
55 420 
86 423 
87 Bellongalla 426 
88 429 
89 432 
92 Choughleigh 441 
93 444 
94 447 


99 Chapelton 462 
100 Alplakande 465 
101 Whyddon 468 


102 471 
103 474 
108 Brownlow 489 
109 492 
110 495 
111 Gangawatte 498 
112 501 
113 504 
114 507 
115 510 
117 Suduganga 516 
118 519 
120 525 
123 Mahanilu 534 
124 537 
125 540 
126 548 
127 546 
128 549 
29 Brownlow 652 
130 655 
131 558 
132 561 
138 564 
134 567 
136 Birnam 573 
137. Ohiya 576 
139 Morahella 582 
140 585 
141 588 
142 591 
143 594 
144 Glassaugh 597 
146 600 
146 603 
147. GJentilt 606 
148 Orangefield, 
JMR 609 
149 612 
151 Murrathwaite 618 
152 621 
153 Hiralouvah 624 
154 627 
155 630 
156 633 
160 Keenagaha Ella 645 
161 648 
162 651 
163 654 
164 657 
167 Gampai 666 
168 669 
169 672 
170 675 


essrs. Somerville & Co.— 


Pkgs. 


33 
16 
22 
20 
18 
12 
49 


24 
13 


ch 
do 
do 
do 
do 
hf-ch 
ch 


ch 
hf-ch 


ch 
do 
de 


Name. 1b. 
pekoe 2805 
pek sou 1360 
broor pek 2200 
pekoe 1900 
or pek 1620 
fans 1020 
bro or pek 3920 
or pek 1260 
pekoe 1232 
pek sou 1000 
broor pek 1045 
bro pek 1260 
pekoe 1900 
pek sou 720 
or pek 1360 
bro pek 3000 
pekoe 3510 
pekoe 2560 
bro pek 1600 
pek sou 1120 
or pek 950 
bro or pek 2900 
pekoe 4180 
bro mix 800 
sou 1932 
bro pek 1480 
or pek 1235 
pekoe 855 
bro or pek 1320 
bro pek 2134 
pek sou 1092 
or pek 3500 
bro or pek 4070 
bro pek 2415 
pekoe 1700 
dust 1170 
or pek 1440 
bro or pek 715 
pek sou 1280 
or pek 1330 
brocrpek 2880 
pekoe 1806 
pek sou 1392 
fans 1330 
unas 1805 
bro or pek 1166 
bro pek 864 
or pek 1023 
pekoe 3534 
pek sou 1034 
bro pek fans 884 
pek sou 3549 
sou 2754 
bro or pek 1400 
or pek 1504 
pekoe 1612 
bro or pek 1900 
bro pek 2000 
or pek 1855 
bro or pek 1785 
pekoe 2280 
fans 1040 
bro pek 1500 
pekoe 1330 
bro pek 1425 
pekoe 1105 
or pek 1600 
broor pek 1020 
pekoe 2040 
pek sou 1200 
or pek 3465 
pekoe 3315 
pek sou 2400 
sou 1200 
bro pek fans 1040 
or pek 2736 
bro or pek 2320 
pekoe 2190 
pek sou 2640 


245,411 lb.] 
Pkgs. 


Dot. Box. 
1 Kelani 175 
2 178 
3 181 
4 184 
5 187 
6 190 


nt 
12 
12 


1 
12 


7 


e 


Name. 


bro pek 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
tans 


Ib. 
1200 
1200 
1020 
1190 
1020 

700 


36 bid 


26 


30 bid 
31 bid 
26 bic 
25 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ee. Lot. Box, Pkgs ‘Nace. Ib c+? 
9 Columbia 199 41hfch bro pek 2460 36 165 S, in estate 
10 202 60 do ek 2700 35 mark 667 32 hfch bro pek 1920 28 bi 
11 Lenmach 205 115 hf-ch bro pek 6825 83 166 670 11 do pek 1920 24 
12 208 47 ch pek 39956 29 1 hf-ch 
13 ; 211 26 do pek sou 2080 28 170 FFD 682 28hfch bropek fang 1744 25 bidi 
14 Ravenoya 214 37 hfch bro pek 2085 31 bid 171 685 22 do pek fans 1650 24 bid. 
15 217 35 do ek 1750 27 bid 172 688 9 ch dust 1530 18 bid 
18 Tiddydale 226 17hf-ch bro pek 850 389-28 173 Neboda 691 30hfch broorpek 1500 28 
19 229 13 ch pek 1170 24 74 694 96 do bro pek 4800 27 
29 232 10 do pek sou 650 21 175 697 44 do pek 1980 25 
21 Mahatenne 235 25 ch bro pek 2500 28 bid | 176 700 82 do ypeksou 280 8623 
22, 238 19 do pek 1900 2 178 Neuchatel 706 59 ch bro pek 5605 * 29 
25 Theberton 247 27 ch bro or pek 2 00 32 179 709 10 do pek 850 26 
26 250 11 do pek 990 27 1380 712 12 do peE sou 1020 23 
29 Ambalawa 259 22hfch pek 990 27 181 Ravenscraig 715 17hfch bro pe 935 32 bid 
30 . 262 20 do pek sou 800 24 182 718 53 ch or pek 4505 26 bid 
31 San Cio 265 22hfch sou 880 22, 183 721 30 do pek sou 2700 25 bid 
$4 Mahagoda 277 10 ¢ pek 1000 = 21 186 Yspa 730 27 ch pek sou 2160 26 
36 OHS, in estate 187 733 10 do pek dust 1400 20 bid 
mark 280 7 ch bro pek 770 25 188 N V 736 40hfch bro pek fans2520 21 bid 
37 283 10 do pek 1000 21 189 739 24 do pek fans 1800 23 bid 
40 Ranasingha- 190 742, 8 ch dust 1366 §©.19 bid 
patna, 292 25 ch pek 1925 25 bid 191 Narangoda 745 46 ch bro pek 4600 27 bid: 
Al 295 20 do pek sou 2480 23 bid 192 48 31 do pek 2945 25 bid 
47. Mahalla 318 43hf-ch bro pek 2150 30 bid } 193 75. 18 ¢o pek sou 1620 22 
45 316 14 ch pek 1134 = 26 pee BFS Pa” 
49 oat 319 11 de pek sou 836 24 M 
2 Mahatenne 328 31 ¢ ro pe: 3100 28 bid SSFrs. ‘orb 0, 
53 331 20. do pek 2000 26 ees Forbes & Waiker 
57 Hangranoya 343 47 hf ce bro pek 2350 = 32 [644,960 1b.] 
59 3419 21 ¢ pe 1785 27 bid Tr 
63 Salawe 361 27 eh bropek 2700 28 Lot. Box. Pks. Name. lb. «, 
64 3864 13 do pek 1170 28 1 LHO 1879 45 ch sou 3375 20 
65 367 10 do pek sou 900 24 7 Karawa- 
67 Honiton 873 24 ch bro pek 2400 30 kettia 1297 15 ch pek 1432 20 
63 876 22 do pek 1870 26 bid 8 B, in estate 
69 379 92 do pek sou 1760 24 mark 1900 14 ch sou 1260 23 
72 Siriniwasa 888 45hfch bro pek 2250 33 bid 9 1903 7 do dust 1059 20 
73 391 51 do pek 2295 26 bid 10 Attampettia 1906 7 ch bro pek 700 54 
74 $94 4 do pek sou 1640 24 ll 1909 13 do pek 1235 35 
16 ch 13 Palm Garden 1915 10 ch bro pek 1100 30 
76 Elchico 400 39hfch bro pek 2145 30 bid | 14 1918 11 do pek 990 Q7 
7 403 40 do pek 2000 27 bid 15 k 1921 10 do bro pek £900 24 
82 Ladysmith 418 101 hf ch bro pek 5050 28 18 P, in estate 
83 421 28 ch pek 2100 25 mark 1930 51 ch bro pek 3060 48 
34.8 424 10hfch dust 800, 23 19 1933 32 do  pek 2560 © ©=38 
85 427 23 do bro tea 1150921 20 1936 32 do  peksou 2660 3 
28 Wewatenne 436 22hf-ch bro pek 1100 34 21 1939 14 do tans 9380 32 
39 439 23 do pek 1150 27 23 Carberry 1945 19 ch bro pek 1710 31 
90 442 32 do pek sou 1600 24 24 1948 20 do pek 1860 Q7 
92 Tientsin 448 11 ch pek sou 25 195. 10 do pek sou 900 23 
bulked 935 31 26 GK 1954 15 ch bro tea 1350 21 
94 Dikmukalana 454 22hfch or pek 1100 §=628bid | 27 1957 9 do dust 1260 25 
95 457 34 do pek A 1700 24 bid 28 SP 1960 ch : 
93 460 38 do pekB 1900 25 bid lhfch bro or pek 725 26 
97 463 19 do peksou 912 23 bid 29 1963 8 ch bre pek 800 24 
93 466 40 do  bropek fans2200 22bid | 32 1972 13hf-ch or pek 
9) Annadale 469 14hfch broorpek 812 65 fans 910 22 
100 472 20. do or pek 1200 41 3 1975 10 do pek jans 880 22 
101 475 17 do pek 901 38bid | 84 1978 8 ch bro pek 
102 478 18 do peksou 1102 5 fans 960 22 
107 Harangalla 492 14 ch  bropek 1400 36 35 OB E C inest. 
108 496 31 do  pek 2480 30 mark, Forest 
109 499 10 do sou 800 24 bid Creek 1981 21 ch bro or peck 21(0 52 bid: 
110 Yahalatenne 502 21 ch pek sou 1995 26 36 1984 24 do bro pek 2400 42 
113 Nyanza 511 10 ch bro pek 1000 35 bid | 37 1987 15 do or pek 1500 39 
114 514 10 do or pek 900 35 bid 38 1930 28 do pek No.1 2520 38 
115 517 20 do ek 1700 31 39 1993 26 do pek ,, 2 2600 38 
121 Havilland 535 23 ch pek fans 2300 24 40 Denia 1996 49 ch bro pek 4110 out 
122 538 10 do sou 950 15 41 1999 92 do pek 7360 22 bid 
124 Illukettia 544 26 ch bro pek 2860 24bid | 42 2u02 78 do  peksou 6240 20 
125 547 27 do pek 2700 21 43 2cu5 31 ao fans 31C0 10 bid 
128 550 10 do pek sou 1000 17 bid 44 2008 14 do dust 1960 20 
129 Citrus 559 12 ch bro pek 1200 928 46 Maldeniya 2014 8S ch sou 72D BB 
130 562 14 do pek 1260 24 50 Ismalle 2026 19 ch sou 1710 22 
131 565 7 do pek sou 760 21 61 2029 9 do congou 720 18 
1338 Maddagedera 571 20 ch bro pek 2000 3l 62 2032 19 do fans 1425 20 
134 574 381 do or pek 2790 28 53 2035 18 do dust 1530 22 
135 577 21 do pek 1575 25 54 Ireby 2038 20hfch bro pek 1208 #53 
136 580 27 do ek sou 1890 24 65 ' 2041 10 ch pek 900 43 
137 583 8 do ro pek fans 960 25bid | 57 Wyamita 2047 8 ch bro pek 800-27 
139 Doragalla 589 22hfch broorpek 1210 46 58 2050 9 do pek S102 
140 592 14 ch bro pek 1330 © 40 62 Galapitakan- 
141 £95 19 do ek 1615 34 de 2062 18 ch or pek 1440 36 
144 Ukuwela 604 11 ch bro tea 1045 mess 63 2065 15 do bro or pek 1545 36 
145 Blankbonnie 697 24hfch bro pek 1440 40 bid 64 2068 39 do pek 3978 31 
146 610 14 do orpek 742 40 bid | 65 2071 8 do  peksou 800 24 
147 613 41 do pek 3690 32 bid | 67 Banara 
148 616 10 ch pek sou 820 29 bid Eliya 2077 67hfch orpek 3080 33 
149 Mary Hill 616 23hfch or pek 1495 32 bid 68 2080 23 ch ek 2185 32 
150 622 42 do pek 2520 28 69 2083 37 hich pek sou 1480 27 
151 625 16 do pek sou 960 26 71 Ambragalla 2089 48 do bro or pek 2784 29 
155 Ambalawa 637 32hfch bropek 1600 v7 bid | 72 2092 39 ch pek 2847 26 
159 Rabatungoda 649 35 nf-ch broorpek 1750 60 73 2095 48 do pek sou 3744 23 
160 652 22 do or pek 1100 40 74 Old Made- i 
161 655 17 do bro pek 1020 41 gama, 2098 13 ch bro or pek 975 41 
162 658 26 do pek 1306 36 75 2101 28 do bro peE 1960 32 
163 661 10 do dust 1033 25 76 2104 13 do pek 1040 33- 


Box. 
77 2107 
73 2110 
80 D, in estate 
mark 2116 
81 2119 
82 2124 
83 MTP, in est. 
mara 2125 
84 2128 
36 IKV 2134 
92 Grange 
Garden 2152 
93 2155 
97 Tonacombe 2167 
98 2170 
99 Galapitakan- 
de 2173 
160 2176 
101 2179 
lu4 Ardjaw and 
Wishiord 2133 
108 S W 2191 
107 Cotswald 2197 
108 2200 
109 2203 
112 Gonapatiya 2212 
113 2215 
1l¢ 2218 
115 2221 
116 Devontord 2224 
117 2227 
120 Erlsmere 2236 
121 2239 
122 2242 
123 2245 
174 2240 
126 Ella oya 2254 
127 2257 
128 2269 
129 LBK 2263 
130 Stamford 
Hill 2266 
131 2269 
132 2272 
133 2275 
135 Tembliigalla 2281 
136 2284 
140 Dammeria 2296 
141 2299 
142 2302 
143 
144 
145 Pallagodda 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 Hayes 
151 
152 
153 
154 Polatagama 
155 
156 
157 
158 
160 Hayes 
161 
162 
168 Massena 
164 
165 
166 
174 Dunkeld 
175 
176 
178 Galkadua 
179 
180 
184 Nillomally 
OB EC, in est. 
mark 2428 
185 9431 
186 2434 
187 2437 
1ss KP W 2440 
189 2143 
190 2446 
191 2449 
193 AM,3 2455 
194 2450 
196 Ingrogalla 2464 
197 2467 
198 Torwood 2470 
199 Maragalla 2473 
200 2476 
201 ee 2479 
3 Mawiliganga- 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Neme> 


dust 
pek fans 


fans 
dust 
fans 


sou 
dust 
pek fans 


bro or pek 
pek 

pek 

pek sou 


or pek 
bro or pek 
pek 


bro or pek 
or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

bro or pes 


pe 
bro or pez 


pek 
pek sou 
red leaf 


bro pek 
or pek 

pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
pek 

bro or pek 
or pek 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
or pe& 
pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
or pek 
pek 

bro pe« 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
fans 

bro or pek 
bro pek 


pek sou 
bro or pek 


pek sou 


bro or pek 
bro pek 


Pp 

bro pek 
bro or pek 
pek 

pek sou 


Lot, 


204 
205 


Box. 


2485 
2488 
2491 
2500 
2503 
2506 
251 
2518 
9597. 
2530 
2533 
2536 
2542 
2545 
2548 
Monkswood 2560 
2563 
2566 
2569 
9572 
2575 
2578 
2584 
2587 
Maligatenne 2599 

2602 

2605 
N 2635 

2638 
Theydon Bois2641 
2644 
2647 
2659 
2662 
2665 
2668 
2671 
2674 
Queensland 2677 
2680 
2683 
2689 
2704 
2707 
2710 
2713 
2716 
2719 
2722 
2725 
Yelvin 2734 
Doranakande2740 
L GF inest. 
mark 


watte 
Maragalla 
Blairgowrie 


Gallawatte 


Kitulgalla 


Deaculla 


Riviera 


St. Heliers 


Patiagama 


Knavesinir_ 


Stafford 


2752 
2755 
Pambagama 2758 
2761 
2767 
2770 
2773 


2776 


Lindupatna 


C L inest. 
mark 2782 
2785 
2788 
2791 
2794 
2797 
2800 
2803 
Memorakande28(6 

2809 


2315 


Munaar 


Relugas 

Cooroondoo- 
watte 

Mansfield 


2836 
2842 
2845 
2348 
2351 
2854 
2857 
WVRA 2863 
Agra Elbedde2872 
2875 
2878 
2881 
2884 
2887 
2890 
2893 
2914 
2917 
2920 
2923 
2926 
2929 
Weoya 2935 
Kanangama 2938 


SP 


Munaar 


HGM 


Name. lb. 
bro or pek 700 
bro pek 4800 
pek sou 3126 
bro pek 1792 
or pak 1350 
pek 1080 
scu 962 
pek fans 9L0 
bro pek 200 
bro pek 243 
pek 1210 
sou 800 
or pek 2760 
bro or pek 1316 
pek 2160 
bro pek 1060 
or pek 1350 
ek 1860 
bro pek 2695 
pek 3570 
pek sou 1050 
dust 800 
bro pek 1330 
pek 2540 
bro or pek 1000 
or pek 1200 
pek 760 
bro tea 2080 
nnas 1600 
or pek 2125 
pek 2320 
pek sou 935 
bro or pek 1512 
pek 1800 
pek sou 950 
or pek 1190 
pek 1600 
pex sou 1440 
broor pek 700 
bro pek 700 
pek 2700 
pek seu 720 
or pek 1100, 
bro pek 3109 
pek 2805 
pek 1200 
bro or pek 3000 
or pek 2565 
pek 2720 
pek sou 1120 
dust 750 
bro pek 70 
sou 1669 
dust 1260 
congou 760 
fans 2706 
bro or pek 2090 
br pek 4240 
pek 4230 
pek sou 1080 
bro or pek 168? 
pek 2397 
bro pek 48C0 
or pek 350 
pek 8400 
pek sou 86°5 
pek fans 4977 
dust 3150 
pek sov 3150 
dust 1200 
dust 750 
pek 935 
bro pek 3660 
pek 2340 
pek fans 720 
bro pek 1080 
pek 1152 
pek du 1615 
fans 1280 
bro or pek 5600 
or pek 3960 
pek 1200 
pek sou 350 
bro pek 1595 
or vek 1924 
pek 3082 
pek Sou 1575 
bro orpek 1170 
or pek 700 
bro pek 2700 
pek 3230 
pek sou 1620 
bro pek fans1100 
bro pek 2930 
pek sou 1527 


bid 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, Ib, 
355 Cureton 2941 10 ch pek sou 800 
356 Digdola 2944 138 do bro pek 1170 
357 2947 15 do pek 1125 
859 Coreen 29538 15bf-ch broorpek 750 
360 2$56 25 ch or pek 2247 
361 2959 30 do pek 2700 
364 Carfax 29.8 24 do broorpek 2400 
365 £971 27 do or pek 2480 
366 2974 29 do pek 2610 
367 Killarney 977 56 hf-ch broorpek 3080 
368 2980 40 ch pek sou 3600 
369 Maha Uva 2983 43hf-ch broorpek 2580 
370 2986 46 do or pek 2576 
8371 2989 52 ch pek 4680 
372 2992 20 do pek son 1600 
374 Putupaula 2998 13 do bro or pek 1495 
375 3901 64 do bro pek 5760 
376 3004 46 do pek 3450 
377 3007 25 do pek sou 1750 
380 Munaar 3016 60hf-ch bro pek 3300 
881 3019 39 do or pek 1872 
382 3022 67 do pek 3082 
383 3025 75 do  pek sou 3375 
384 Macaldenia 3028 23 do pro pek 1380 
386 3034 24 do pek 1320 
387 3037 15 do pek sou 750 
390 Palmersto 3046 17 ado or pek $84 
392 3052 12 ch pe 1080 
394 Warwick 3058 28 do bro pek 2800 
895 3061 39 do pek 3705 
396 3064 21 do pek sou 1995 
399 Geragama 3073 13hfch broor pek 780 
400 8076 14 ch bro pek 1260 
401 3079 17 do pek 1530 
402 3082 13hf-ch broorpek 715 
403 3085 9 ch bro pek 810 
404 3088 14 do pek 1190 
405 Vogan 3091 24 do bro pek: 2400 
406 3094 27 do or pek 2160 
407 3097 40 do pek 3200 
408 8100 20 do bro pek 2000 
409 3103 23 do pek 2070 
410 3106 9 do pek sou 720 
411 3109 6 do bro pek fans 750 
412 Talgaswela 3112 40 io bro pek 3800 
413 3115 49 do pek 4165 
414 3118 22 do pek sou 1760 
415 3121 10hf-ch fans 750 
417 Great Valley, 

Ceylon, in 

est.mark 3127 44 do  broorpek 2425 
418 3139 14 do or pek 1260 
419 3133 43 do pek 3870 
420 3136 22 do pek sou 1650 
4321 BEB 3139 30 do pek dust 2400 
422 3142 12 do fans 780 
4294 BFBO 3148 10 do dust 700 

SMALL LOTS. 
E. Benham & Co. 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
10 New Rasa- 

galla 51 4 ch dust 500 
15 Halgolle 66 2 do fans 230 
16 69 2 do dust 300 
19 Mandara 

Newera 78 11 bi-ch pek sou 550 
24 Hapugas- 

tenne 93 7 ch sou 420 
27 2 6 do br or pek 570 
28 5 4 do pek 300 
29 8 4 do pek sou 275 

3 M 20 1 do bro pek 92 
34 v3 1 do pek 80 
35 26 2.do pek son 153 
[Mr,. EH. John.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, 
1 Happy Valley 168 1 ch pekoe 50 

28 Ottery 249 3hf-ch dust 270 
34 MuuntClare 967 1 ch fans 85 
85 270 2 do dust 200 
46 Keslande 398 4 do pek sou 380 
47 306 8 do congou 240 
48 309 «62 do fans 220 
49 312 % do dust 160 
64 Cuslande 257 4 do pek sou 380 
65 360 3 do ecrngou 240 
66 o 362 2 do fans 220 
67 366 2 do dust 160 


Lou, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
90 Bellongalla 435 6 ch bro pek fans 600 
91 438 3 do dust 420 
95 Choughleigh 450 $8 do pek sou 255 
96 453 4 do dust 520 
97 456 5 do fans 525 
98 Chapelton 469 7hf-ch dust 630 
104 Whyadon 477 3 ch pek sou 255 
105 480 2 do fans 2650 
108 483 1 do dust 148 
lu7 Riseland 486 2 do bro or pek 200 
116 Gangawatte 513 3hfch sou 165 
119 Suduganga 5225 92 do pek fans 160 
121 528 8 ch sou 6CO 
122 SG 5381 2hf-ch unas 100 
185 AR 560) 7 ch bro mix 500 
138 AA 579 1 do dust 100 
150 Orangefield, 

JMR 615,04) do pek sou 90 
157 Hiralouvah 636 4hf-ch fans 260 
158 639 1 do dust 90 
159 KT 642 1 ch sou 95 
165 Keenagaha Ella660 2 do dust 30 
166 663 6 do congeu 480) 
171 Gampai 678 Shi-ch dust 285 
172 681 1 do red leaf 100 


{[Messrs. Somerville & Cs.) 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
7 Kelani 193 2 ch dust 300 
8 196 2 do dust 230 

16 Ravenoya 229 5bfch peksou 275 

17 PREY wk (Oil fans 150 

23 Mahatenne 241 7 ch peksou 675 

24 244 1 do dust 100 

27 Thehberton ipl ihe oe fans 106 

28 KG 256 2 ch sou 13 

34 AA 268 3hfch _ bro tea 145 

337.0) 271 lhbfch dust 73 

35 Mahagocda 277 9 ch bro pek 500 

38 OHS, in estate 

mark 286 3 ch pek sou 285 

39 289 1 do dust 14u 

42 DWP 298 7hf-ch bro pek 350 

43 301 5 do  pek 250 

44 304 7 do pet sow 315 

45 307 1 do fans 50 

46 SLG 310 3 ch red leaf 225 

50 Mahalla 322 4 ch  peksouNo2 280 

61 325 Zhfch dust 194 

54 Mahatenne 334 6 ch pek sou 570 

55 337 3 do dust 300 

56 340 1 do _ bro tea 100 

58 Hangranoya 346 8 ch  orpek 660 

60 352 9 do pek sou 675 

61 Bope 355 6hfch peksou 288 

€2 358 4 do dust 280 

66 Salawe 370) 1) ch pek dust 165 

70 Honiton 382 2 ch fans 200 

“1 385 2 do dust 280 

75 Siriniwasa 397 2hfch bro tea 111 

78 Elchico 406 5hf-ch fans 325. 

79 409 1 do con 47 

80 412 2 do bro mix 100 

81 415 5 do dust 425 

86 A 430 5bich dust 400 

37 433 7 do bro tea 350 

91 Y, in estate 

mark 445 5hf-ch dust 400 

93 Tientsin 451ee en dust 420 

93a, 541a 2 do dust a 280 

105 F, in estate 

mark 487 8 ch pek sou 584 

106 490 8hfich dust 632 

11ST 505 hfen bro pek 150 

118 508 2 do pek 110 

116 Nyanza 520 8 ch pek sou 680 

117 523 3 do fans 300 

118 St. Leys 526 5 ch pek sou 425 

119 529 3hich red leaf al 

120 532 1 do fans 88 

123 Haviliand 541 Thfch dust 630 

127 INukettia 553 2 ch sou 190° 

128 ES 566 2 ch bro-mix 195 

132 Citrus 668 1 ch pek dust 150 

138 Maddagedera 586 Shfch cust 680 

142 Doragalla 598 8 ch pek sou 640 

143 601 38 do bro mix 375 

152 Mary Hill 628 3hfch bropekfans 240 

153 631 6 do bro tea 360 

154 634 1 do dust 95 

154a 684a 1 do dust a 95 

156 Bope 640 5 ch bro pek 540 

157 643 5 do or pek 450 

646 5 do  pek 440 


158 
164 S, in estate 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


a oe 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
mark 664 6 ch or pek 518-32 bid | 99; Maragalla 2482 6 ch unas 600 
167 678 1 do sou 100 23 2U6 Mawilicanga- 
168 676 1 do dust 150-19 a gang 
169 679 3 do _ red leaf 240 «12 _  Wwatte 2494 4hfch dust 360 
177 Neboda 703 5hfch dust 425 20 20 Tie 2497 1 ch fans 107 
1s4 Ravenseraig 724 5 ch pek sou 450 23 21L Naragalla 2509 3 do __ bro tea 260 
185 727 8kfch fans 640-25 212 ’ _ 2512 2htch dust 180 
194 Narangoda 754 2 ch dust 300 18 ae Blairgowrie aa2t 1 eh fans 12 
2 2524 4 do dust 660 
: z ae Gallawatte 228 9 do pekifans €30 
(Messrs. Forbes & Walker SEU SAND soo OMGO. we BOL SOUL 423 
Lot. Box. Pks. Name. lbs yie: 237 2557 1 do congou 85 
2 KDA Bees) avon ebro pak 9s ee x ane 2581 2 Bech red leaf 132 
2 : » ao 238 DBL 2590 4 do pek fens 292 
3 1885 1 do pek 26 239 2593 1 ch  pek sou 71 
4 1883 1 do  pek sou ee 240 2596 1hf-ch dust 8] 
5 1891 lhfch pek sou 23 4 ali ane apt ‘ is 
iikatawakettia- 1604 6" Bicipek 31 244 Maligatenne 2608 4 cb pek No. 2 380 
: t 4 245 2611 1 do pek sou 80 
12 Attampettia 1912 3 do  peksou 28 246 2614 3 do ek sou No. 2 270 
16 PalmGarden 1924 1 ch congou 18 oA” Seiialtde iG cates 
lv 1927 1 do fans 1x 248 SEO 3 ae proper ae 
22 Carberry 1942 4 do  broorpek 29 249 aean don dust 140 
30 SP 1966 4 do  pek 22 250 2626 1 a 
31 1969 2 do congou 19 rat Bs 1 46 re a 2 ta 
45 Denia 2011 7 ch sou 17 958 Spatirmac i onmac, | co 180 
47 Maldeniya 2217 2 go congou 19 sat TUBGNTOSt TR i 
48 2020 3 do ans 19 ‘ 
49 2923 3 do dust 18 _. mark 2650 4 ch dust 360 
56 Sunny Creft 2044 4 ch oro tea 13 259 2653 1 do fans 90 
59 Wyamita 2053 6 do  pek sou 23 260 2656 3 do  congou 255 
60 Nahaveena 2056 1hf-ch congou 21 270 Queensland 2686 1 do bro pek No 2 100 
61 2059 1 do bro mix 16 272 2692 8hf-ch bropk dust 240 
66 Galapitakan- 273 2695 3 do bro pek fans 195 
de 2074 2hfch dust 200 20 274 NBD 2698 3 ch —unast 300 
7 Bandara 275 2701 1 do bro mixed 920 
Eliya 2086 11 do bro mix 619 26 284 Stafford 2728 S8hf-ch fans 560 
79 OD, in estate 285 f 2731 3 do dust 270 
mark 2113 10 hf-ch sou 500 18 287 Kelvin 2737 4 ch pk fans 40u 
8 IK V 2131 5 ch bro mix 560 1s 289 Doranakande27i3 4 do  pek 380 
87 Frogmoie = 2137 6 bt ch or pek 27048 a zig Z do pek No. 2 a0 
33 2140 7 do bro pek 385 46 2 7 do pek sou 63 
39 2148 5 do  broor pek 275 57 301 Lindupatna 2779 5 do br pi fans 675 
90 2146 7 ch  pek P 560 y 312 Relugas 2812 2 do conn 170 
91 2149 4 do  pek No. 2 300. 32 31a Peak Shadow 2818 38 do oro pek 300 
94 Grange \ a aoe 2 w pek 160 
Garden 2158 2 ch pek sou 200 = 26 ‘ 2824 2 do souchong 170 
95 2161 1 do fans 100 27 317 2827 2 do pek fans 200 
96 2164 4hf-ch dust 340-22 318 2830 1 do dust 180 
102 Galapita- 319 2833 1 do bro mix 100 
kande 2182 6 ch  peksou 600 23 321 Cooroondoo- 
103° 2185 4hfch aust 400 19 watte 2835 10 hf-ch kK 5 
106 Frogmore 2194 1 ch unas 83 20 328 7860 10 ds Ree nee Bu 
10 Cotswald pate é nen cee 225 a4 530 Nella Oolla 2866 6 Ge red leaf 450 
20 - 3 E 2869 2 d 
118 @okoowatte 2280 4 ch pek fans 586 23 340 Uragalla 2896 4 a Be ek 352 
119 2233 1lhfch duste; 100.38 341 3899 4 do  pek 340 
125 ae Or, 2251 8 ch  orpk— 089 33 342 2902 3 de peksou 240 
134 Stamfor » 843 2905 2 d 
Hill 2278 3hf-ch dust 255 26 344 2908 1 do adee : ies 
137 Tembiligalla 2287 7 ch ek sou 63024 345 2911 1 do _ br ovk fans 83 
138 3200 1 ag pre pekfans 130 2: 352 HGM 2952 4hfch dus! 360 
3 1 do ust 155 20 358 Digdola 2950 8 ch bu 
159 Polatagama 2353 3 ch dust 420 «18 362 Coreeti 2962 6 do ner fan 510 
167 Massena 2377 7 neck per fans 420-24 363 2965 6hf-ch dust 480 
2380 3 do ‘ans 2100-23 373 Maha Uva 2995 5 do dust 425 
169 2383 2 do dust 180 19 376 Putupaula 3010 2 ch souchong 170 
170 Ladbrake 2386 Lhfch pek 53 26 379 3013 4hf-ch dust 300 
ua 2ae8 Sa poy 210 ae 385 Maealdeniya 3031 12 do or pek 690 
2 2 -€ us 7 388 3040 5 do  unast 27 
173 2305 I do red leaf 34 13 389 3043 2 do dust 170 
177 Galkadua 2407 2 ch broorpek 200 30 391 Palmerston 3049 8 ch or pek 680 
181 2419 4 do fans 440 22 393 Stafford 3055 7 do pek 560 
182 2422 2 do congou 200 18 397 Warwick 3067 3hf-ch  pek fans 210 
183 2425 1 do dust 180-19 398 2070 3 do ust 270 
192 K PW eae 2 hf-ch dust 17019 416 FEF 3124 1 ch bro mixed 96 
19§ AMB 2461 5 ch red leaf 430 15 123 BEB 3146 6 do wnaet 540 


Dae OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. f 
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, TEA COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Prick :—123 centseach 3 copies, 


Cc. 
46 bid 


bid 


No. 25 Coromso, JuLY 9, 1900. 30 cents; 6 coppies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b. 
LA E LOTS. 8 Seenagolla 3403 17bfch broorpek 935 
RG 86 3406 18 do pek 900 
—_—_-— 87 Inverness 3409 45 htch bro ov pek 2700 
88 3412 16 ch or pek 1600 
E. Benham & Co. 39 3415 29 do pek 2610 
‘ 90 3418 8 do pek sou 720 
[13,410 Ib. J 92 Dunkeld 3424 18hfch pekfans 1260 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. [hb. ¢. 93 3427 10 de dust 900 
SNC e Rass 94° Hizb Horest, ae < 
j PUY i 9 nv. No. 21 3430 68hfch or pek 4216 
>. Balle 2 us ch pre es 106 95 3433 38 do or pek 2264 
3 31 31 do pek 2790 28bia | % St50i 22 doy pele 1166 
A 34 97 do pek sou 2430 25 a Ree 3439 21 do bro or pek 1680 
4 g Ree aera: 5 allagodda, 
2 Hornsey pene nich Ere. oF SSD ae Inv. No. 11 3442 22 ch  broor pek 220¢ 
6 Battalgalla 40 18 ch pek Sou 1440 34 99 3445 22 do bro pek 2200 
a S 5 22 a4 oA 
§ Hornsey 46 14 do pek sou 1120 33 1L0 3448 22 ch or pek 1870) 
101 3451 13 do pek 975 
SRME RIES TAL? We sae 102 3454 21 do pek sou 1785 
103 High Forest. 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. Inv, No. 22 3457 64hf-ch_ or pek 
So e No. 1 3584 
(511,697 Ib.| 104 3460 34 do  orpek 1836 
ge eee es cae ae wae 2 
1 Rockside 3151 14 ch sou 1120 25 107 Clunes 3469 17 ch bro or pek 1700 
3 3157 7 do dust 946 23 108 3472 13 do bro pek 1105 
4 3160 7 do bro pek 3 109 3475 21 do or pet 1575 
‘ans 40 27 110 3478 53 do ek 3710 
5 Choisy 3163 35 de pek No.1 3325 36 lll 3481 16 do aoe sou 1360 
6 bise a do Br pek Z ae 35 bid | 113 Battawatte 3487 35 ch bro or pek 3850 
7 é 7 C0) ek No, 2 0) 25 é é 3240 
3 3172 33 de peksou 2805 39 113 3103 es ne Bahg iy 120 
9 Ketadola 3175 7 ch bro pek Til 28 117 Doorooma- 
10 < n 3178 8 do pek 300 24 dele : 3499 17 ch sou 1326 
14 ew Anga- 119 Aberfoyle, 
mana y 3190 13. ch pek son 117¢ 24 Inv. No 5 $505 22hfch_ bro pek 1265 
18 Kakiriskande 3202 14 do  pek 1260 2 120 3508 12 ch — or pek 1080 
26 St. H. 3208 30 ch pek 1470 21 121 3511 11 do pek 935 
2% PCH salle, 122 hi , 3514 12 do pek sou 990 
in estate 124 Aberfoyle, 
mareé ee cee ch pek LLO0 25, Inv. No.6 3520 9 ech bro pek 255 
26 322 c. 127}, in estate 
Yhfch peksou 1110 22 mark 3529 35 ch pek sou 3150 
31 Ville Hena 3241 44 ch bro pek 4400 32 128 Arapolakin- 
32 3244 20 do  pek 2000 = 27 | de 3532, 7 ch  broorpek 770 
36 Sirikandura 3256 11 ch bro pek Livu 34 129 3585 81 do bro pek 7290 
37 3259 12 ch - } 130 3538 60 do pek 5440 
lhf-ch pek 1158 27 131 3541 15 do pek sou 1350 
38 3262 z a 2 , | 133 Sark 3547 18 ga pro pek He 
© pek sou 837 2 134 3550 24 do e 1920 
41 Springwood 3271 21 ch congou. 1680 2 135 3553 10 do  pek sou $00 
42 Dunbar 3274 32hf-ch broorpek 1600 71 136 3556 1L de congou 825 
43 3277 26 do or pek 1240 49 138 3562 4 do dust 760 
44 3 3280 13 ch  pek 10404 139 Beaumont | 3565 21 ch bro pek 2016 
45 Harrington 3283 19hich bro orpek 950 64 140 3568 36 do or pek 3096 
46 3286 16 ecb or pek 1526 4h 141 sY 3571 10 ch pek 820 
47 3249 19 do pek 1710 38 142 3574. 15 do ek sou 1440 
49 Roxest Creek: ‘ 143 3577 14 do TO pee 1008 
In est, lid CB 3580 12 ch bro pe 1272 
mark 3295 19 ch bro or pek 1900 57 145 3583 21 do pek us 210U 
50 3298 21 do lero pek 210047 146 Springwood 3586 16 ch  congou 1280 
By oa a do or pee : 1260 Bu 147 Kimcora 3589 31hfck bro pek 1550 
52 3: PX 0 ek No. é 592 2 
DB 3307 20 do nee » 2 1800 3 ri Holton ae a a ee pek 1620 
54 Elkadua 3310 21 ch bro or pek 2100 30 152 4 11 do pek 935 
36 Sn an) ee aoe ian sa domcne eka, Hes 
5 6 3 Cn) 2480 As 155 135.29 ~<¢! e 4 
57 3319 20 do pek sou 1600 25 136 16 i2 do fe sou 1020 
3B Ella Oya Bene 3 Bs ee 4200 28 163 Glendon 37-40 ge propel a 
£825 sou 2 24 164 40 38 do ek 5 
60 Naseby 3828 25 hfch broor pek 1400 53 165 43 18 do ae sou 1530 
61 3331 25 do or pek 1150 - 56 1 166 G 46 15 ch sou 1300 
62 3334 25 do pek sou 1175 41 167 49 15hf-ch dust 1125 
63 WN 3337 18 ch bro tea 1710 26 168 52 16 do bro pek 
64 3340 10 do fans 1100 18 { fans, 1120 
66 Weweywatte 3346 26 Beoh a c Dk A \ 169 Queensland 65 14hfch bro or pek 700 
67 auoeie ch. peke 1080 | 36 tat a 0 ae eee Oe lea 
go Coreen 3B8 oy an Or pels Bo a 173 Chesterford ay =) ch neg per ao 
p a 38 174 0 70 do e 7 
738 Pine Hill 3367 92 hf-ch broorpek 1920 46 175 73 40 do Lan sou 4000 
4 3370 60 do or pek 3308 39 176 Geragama 76 13hf-ch bro orpek 715 
as nats Inve 58 do pek 4240 36 | 177 79 15 ch bro pek ate 
D ‘ Hadid) 2 22 de e é 
No, 13 3379 27 ch bro or pek 2430 32 i Hs Nilloomally, : i 
78 3382 42 do bropek —-.3..80 23 OBC, in est. 
ie BIST GN ao ieekth eet ee tts Se can aD eR ch yibare 
‘ 26 180 18 do or pe 
$1 3391 11 do pek sou 825 23 181 91 33 do pro pek 2970 
92 3394 14 do bro pek 4 182 94 12 do pek 960 
fans 1481 at 183 97 22 do pek sou 1760 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box, Pkgs Nae. Ib e. Lov. Box. Pkgs WNanie. Ib: <c, 
184 Matale 100 45hf-ch bropek 2475 31 304 Woodend 460 30 ch bropek 3000 31 
18h 103 18 ch  pek 1620 28 305 403 36 co  pek 31200 26 
186 106 12 do pek sou 1020 2%6 306 Erracht 465 24 do bro or pek 2280 28 bid 
188 Glengariffe 112 67hfch bropek 3135 34 307 469 21 do bropek 1680 30 
189 115 23 do or pek 102131 38 472 27 do  pek 2160 26 
190 118 23 ch pek 2070 28 309 475 13 do pek sou 1105 23 bid 
192 421 Qhf-ch dust 720 22 312 Bicemfield 454 19 do bro or pek 2090 46 
193 Penrhos 127 25 do broorpek 1375 47 313 487 26 do  bropek 2730 39 
194 130 20 do or pek 960 42 3l4 490 34 do  pek 3400 40 
195 133 39 ch pek 3588 32 315 . 492 17 ado perk sou 1615 37 
196 136 18 do pek sou 1440 30 316 Binest. mark 496 34 do unest 3400 26 
498 Corfu 142 29 hf-ch bro pek 1:95 44 317 Aberdeen 499 74 do bro pek 7400 32 
200 148 37 do pek 1850 38 518 502 82 do yas 8150 27 
201 151 20 do pek sou 300 29 319 505 29 do sou 2175 26 
203 Tembiligalla 157 29hf-ch broorpek 1595 34 320 Ganapalla 508 10 do or pek 900 33 
204 160 9 ch pek 810 29 eee SMT Zl de bro r pek 1890 31 
#07 New Galway 169 17hf-ch bropek 1020 56 pee 514 23 do bropek 2070 = 27 
¥08 V72 21 do pek 1155 45 pes 517 33 do pek 2640 926 
210 Win est mark178 17 ch  broorpek 2040 37 325 523 8 do brpk fans 848 22 
21 181 9 do orpek 900 34 329 _Cooroondoo-"8 28 oF 
215 Vogan 193 13 do broorpek 1:65 41 bid pate 635 15 hf-ch pele 150 383 
216 196 32 do or pek 3040 40 
217 199 oF de Bek 4960 30 
218 202 25 do peE sou 2080 27 - 
219 Knavesmire 205 27 de Bro pek 2700 28 Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
220 208 33 do pek 2805 26 
i 211 20 do pek sou 1400-22 bid 253,317 |b.] 
222 214 12 hf-c ust 1020 23 5 J : 
aoe 317120 chi) pok an Dot. Box. Pkgs. Name, b:) ¢; 
924 220 85 do bropek 3675 28 bid 2 Nilliccllay- 
225 223 24 do pek 2040 =. 26 bid watte 760 33hf-ch bro pek 2079-33 
226 226 18 do  peksou 1260 §©22 bid 763 27 ch  pek (eolin- 
227 229 19 do pek 1425 (25 cia chests) 2430-29 
228 Weyungawatte232 42 do bro pek 3990 30 4 766 18 do  pek -ou eol- 
229 235 38 do  pek 3230 = -28 indiach) 1350 95 
230 238 40 do pek sou 3000 26 8 Pallagodda 778 24 ch broorpek 2400 27 bid 
23h 241 13 do bro tea 1105 23 9 SKK 781 19 ch pe< sou 1205 28 
336 LG F inest. 11 787 7 ch dust 1056 = 26 
mark 256 9 do dust 1257 23 13 Hangranoya 793 45 hfch bro pek 2250 33 
937 Vinest. mark 259 22 do  peksou 1930-24 14 26 11 ch o7 pek 770-81 
238 262 10hf-ch dust 800 23 15 799 23 do pek 1840 49g 
239 Ascot 265 76 ch “bro pek 6460 30 18 Rothes 808 19hfch broor pek 1083 56 bid 
240 268 15 do  broorpek 1350 28bid | 19 811 15 do or pek 720 38bid 
vAL 271 17 do  pek 1530 26 ra) 814 10 ch pek 900 §= 36 
“£42, 274 9 do pek sou 810 24 24 R, in estate 
¥43 277 11 do bro pk fans1100 = 22 mark 826 15 ¢ pek sou 1200 
yi4 Middleton 280 20 do pek sou 1860 43 34 Mukloway 856 i6bfch sou 736 21 
215 CRD 283 14 do dust 140021 37 Avisawe 865 23 ch br. pex 2185 ©=—-28 
246 Harrow 286 18hf-ch or pek 936 42 33 868 27 do pek 2160 26 
247 249 21 do broor pek 1260 54 39 871 30 do yek sou 2400 23 
248 292 30 ch  pek 3000 40 40 874 7 do dust 950 20 
249 295 10 do pek sou 9U0 35 44 Ladysmith 886 387 ch bro pek 3330 ya 
951 St. Heliers 301 23hf-ch bro orpek 1196 44 45 889 40 do pek 2800 25 
252 304 12 ch pek 1032 32 46 Rayigam 892 41 hf-ch bio pek 3198 31 
253 Patiagama 307 21hf-ch broorpek 1155 48 47 895 31 do cr nek 1860 29 
254 310 11 ch or pek 935 36 48 898 36 do pek 2160 27 
255 313 9 do pk N12 720 33 49 901 24 do pek sou 1560 25 
256 3816 11 do pk No. 2 880 30 50 Oaklands 904 i383 ch or pek 1235 3B. es 
257 Lynsted 319 24hf-ch broorpek 1440 74 51 907 12 do bro pek 1200-27 
258 322 57 ch bro pek 6270 42 bid 62 910 15 do pek 1378 Q7 
259 325 18 do pek 1890 43 56 Benveula 922 24 ch bro mix 2400 13 
260 328 8 do pek sou 800 36 57 Kurulugalla 925 28 ch bro pek 2800 28 
262 Geragama 334 15hf-ch broorpek 825 32 58 928 17 do pek 1530 =. 26 bid 
263 337 15 ch bro pek 1275 28 59 GB 931 22hfech dust 1100 20 ae 
264 340 26 do pek 2210 ©. 26 60 Damblagolla 934 24hfch bro pek 1440 28 bid 
27 ASG 849 21 hf-ch dust 1860 22 61 937 18 ch pek 1530 ©6627 bid 
269 Carlabeck 355 16 ch pek sou 1425 38 62 £40 18 do pek sou 1440 24 bid 
271 Aniemudi 361 38hf-ch bro pek 2128 30 63 Bogahagoda- 
272 364 52 do ek 2912 30 watte 943 17 ch bro pek 1700 28 
273 367 41 do pek sou 2296 =- 28 64 946 12 do pek 1140 25 
274 350 17 do pk fans 1020 23 67 Doragalla 955 21 ch bro or pek 1995 33 
275 Ascot 373 30 ch bro pk fans 3000 22 68 958 17 do bro pek 1445 34 
276 Shrubs Hill 376 82 do bro pek 7626 35 bid | 69 961 26 do  pek 19 0 33 
#717 Ingrogalla, 379 8 ch br pek No.2 800 32 70 964 12 ch pek sou 900 28 
#31 IN Ginest. 71 967 14hfch bro mix 980 4 
mark 391 6 do brpekdust 720 21 72. Abbotsford 970 20 ch pek, 2100 =. 25 bid 
982 Gonapatiya 494 39hf-ch broor pek 2301 47 78 Mossville 973 14 ch bro pek fans 14C0 22 
283 897 33 do pek 2052 37 74 976 16hfch dust 1440 19 
384 400 39 do peksou 2067 = 833 76 Bollagalla 982 29 ch bro pek 2900 29 
285 Erlsmere 403 19 do or pek 855 48 [7 9&5 22 do pek 1760 24 bid 
286 406 26 do bro pek 2470 35 bid | 82 Tavalamtenne 1000 26hfch ‘or pek 143031 
287 409 30 do pek 2250 34 83 1003 18 do pek 900 27 
288 412 13 de pek sou 1040 26 85 Hatdowa 1009 23 ch bro pek 2185 31 
290 Gallawatte 418 18 do bro pek 1260 32 86 1012 22 do pek 1650 27 
291 421 28 do pek 2240 28 87 1015 25 do pek sou 1750 25 
292 Mawaliganga- 91 Gangwarily 1027 49 ch bro pek 4655 28 bid 
watte 24 7 ch bro or pek 700 85 92 1030 38 do pek 3040 24 bid © 
293 427 49 do bro pek 4655 28 93 1033 34 do pek sou 2250 22 bid 
294 430 36 do pek sou 2700 = 25 94 Bloompark 1036 8 ch  bropek 840 29 
497 ~Munukattia, i 95 1039 8 do pek 720 2 
Ceylon, in est. 98 Auburn 1048 25 ch bro pek 2540-28 
mark 439 28hf-ch bre pek 1680 47 99 1061 20 do pek 1720 27 
798 442 15 do or pek 750 37 100 10654 1% do pek sou 960 24 
999 445 20 ch ek 1600 =. 333 101 Chetnole 1057 22 ch broorpek 2200 465 
300 448 7 do ek sou 665 28 102 1060 19 do or pek 1900 835 
“01 Agra Elbedde 461 56 do ro or pek 5697 43 bid | 103 1063 36 do ee 3240 = 32 
03 Augusta 457 6 do ust 840 §©20 104 1066 35 do peksou 3150 89.28 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot, Box. 
105 Hopewell 1069 
106 1672 
107 107 

108 1078 
110 1084 
113 Doragalla 1098 
114 1096 
115 1089 
117 1105 
118 Ladrum 3103 
120 Kerenvilla 1114 
alex 1117 
122 1320 
126 Avisawella 1 32 
Vr 1135 
128 Hayes 1133 
129 Ossington 1141 
130 1144 
131 1147 
134 Dalukoya 1156 


Pkgs: 


25 hf ch 
20 hf ch 


30 


20 hf-ch 


22 


do 


Name. lb. 
bro or pek 1650 
or pek 1120 

ek 1620 
pek sou 920 
bro pek fans 1452 
bro or pek 990 
bro pek 1120 
pek 975 
bro mix 840 
or pek 4070 
bro pek 1100 
pek 1600 
pek sou 709 
pel 1920 
pek sou 1350 
bro or pek 1600 
bro pek 1“00 
pek 2400 
peksou 1000 
or pek 1210 
pek 1925 
bro pek 3:00 
or pex 1105 
pek 2000 
or pek 2475 
or pek No. 2 3776 
bro pek 950 
pek 880 
pek sou 760 
bro pek 2565 
pek 1840 
or | ek 1005 
pek sou 1678 
bro pe& 3700 
pek 1615 
pek 1446 
bro pek 758 
bro pek 3230 
bro or pek 220 
pek 480 
pes sou 3315 
bro pek 4400 
per 3200 
pek sou 1500 
sou 1200 
bro pek 91:0 

ek 810 
pek sou £00 
Sou 1050 
bro or pex 2150 
or pek 2240 
pek 3200 
per sou 910 
bro pek 2600 

ee 2565 
pek son 900 
bro pek 1900 
pek 2700 
dust 80 
pek a 1700 
pek b 1900 
bro pek 5404 
bro pek i300 
pek 1620 
fans 1000 


John.—179,6181b.] 


135 1159 
136 Polgahakande 1164 
137 1165 
138 1168 
139 Columbia aver 
140 11/4 
141 Ambalawa 1177 
142 1150 
143 1183 
144 Wavena 1186 
145 1189 
148 GE 1198 
149 1291 
160 Warakamure 1204 
151 1407 
154 Newn Halla 1216 
157 W 1225 
158 Kelani 1220 
159 1231 
160 1234 
161 1237 
162 Deniyaya 1240 
163 1243 
164 1246 
165 1249 
166 Qonankande 1252 
167 1255 
168 1258 
169 1261 
171 Havilland 1267 
172 1270 
173 1473 
174 1276 
175 Monrovia 1279 
176 1282 
177 1285 
178 Harangalla 12*8 
179 1291 
180 1294 
185 Vikmukalana 13.9 
186 13)2 
187 DK 1515 
iss JMBDM 1718 
190 1324 
192 1330 
(Mr. H. 
Lot Box. 
3 DND, inest. 
mark 690 
4 693 
6) 696 
6 Mel Villa 699 
7 702 
10 Vincit 71 
31 714 
13 720 
16 Perth 729 
17 732 
18 735 
20 Glasgow 741 
21 744 
22 747 
28 760 
24- Glentilt 753 
25 756 
26 7A9 
27. 762 
28 Perth 765 
29 768 
30 771 
$2 @sborne 17 


Pkgs. 


Name. Ib. 


bro pek fans 2476 


dust 18:0 
bro mix 700 
bro pek 1300 
pekoe 1450 
bro pek 1890 
pekoe 1260 
pek fans 720 
bro-pek 1615 
bro or pek 4214 
pekoe 2250 
broor pek 4400 
or pek 1260 
pekoe 1520 
pek: sou 100 
bro or pek 2940 
or pek 1995 
pekoe 1260 
pek sou 950 
bro or pek 2346 
bro pek 3225 
pekoe 1760 
bro orpek 1600 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
33 780 17 do  bropek 1870 
36 Wendura 789 16 do bro pek 1520 
37 792 11 do pekoe 880 
43 Doonhinde 810 18 do br. pek 1980 
44 813 28 do pekoe 2800 
45 816 10 do pek sou 950 
49 Little Valley 823 Qhf-ch br pek 90 
50 831 32 do pekoe 2560 
51 83: 18 do pek seu 14,0 
55 KP 846 10 do fans 780 
56 MG 849 10 do unas 1000 
57 £2 17hf-ch fans 1292 
58 Koslande 955 67 do bro pek 3685 
59 858 55 ch  pekve 490 
64 Nahavilla 873 39 do bro pek 890 
65 876 22 do or pek 2260 
66 879 19 do pe! oe 19.uU 
68 Dickapittia 835 26 do bro pek 2600 
69 888 34 do pekoe 3300 
71 G@ 894 11 do pekve 1045 
73 900 i0hf-ch dust 950 
76 Guonavy 909 48 do or pek 2160 
77 912 31 do bro pek 1550 
78 915 41 ch pekoe 3075 
79 918 12 do pek sou 1260 
80 921 12hfch dust 900 
82 Coslande 927 67 do bio pek 3685 
83 930° 55" ch pesce 4950 
88 WH 945 Shfch- dust 704 
89 Poilakande 948 38 ch bro pek 3800 
90 951 241 do pekoe 2100 
91 Glentilt 954 50 hfch bro vek 30U0 
92 957 25 ch or pek 2375 
93 960 16 do pekoe 1440 
94 Brownlow 963 31 hf-ch broorpek 1519 
95 966 27 do bro pex 1215 
96 969 10 ch or pek 860 
97 972 33 do pekwe 2640 
98 75 12hf-ch bro pe fans 720 
99 Choughleigh 978 26 ch bro pek 2470 
100 Ferndale 981 15 a pekve 1350 
101 Maskeliya 984 34hf-ch browur pek 1700 
102 987 47 ch or pek 4230 
103 990 33 do pekoe 3040 
104 993 14 do pek sou 1400 
106 Oakwell 999 9 do pro pek 1035 
107 2°11 do pekoe 1067 
111 Eladuwa 14 17 do pekoe 1540 
112 ly 68 do pek sou 720 
114 Hiralouvah 23 24hf-ch or pek 1200 
115 26 17 do bro or pek 1020 
16 29 20 ch pekoe 1700 
121 Gampai 44 57 hf-ch or pet 2736 
122 47 40 do bro or pek 23.0 
123 50 30 ch pekoe 219U 
124 Glasgow 53 43 do bro rpek 3440 . 
125 66 17 do or pek 1105 
126 59 14 do pekve 1i20 
127 62 10 do pek sou 950 
128 65 14 do fans 1400 
SMALL LOTS. 
E. Benham & Uo. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
7 +B, in estate 
mark 43 1lhf-ch dust 90 
9 CWC 49 2 ch bro mix 140 
(Messrs. Forhes & Walker 
Lot. Box. Pks. Name. Ib. 
2 Rockside 3154 3 ch bro mix 265 
11 Ketadola. - 3181 4 ch pek sou 380 
12 3184 1 ch fans 100 
13 3187 1bfch bro mix 65 
15 New Anga- 
mana 3193 3 ch sou 36 
16 8196 2 do dust 265 
17 ~Kekiriskan- 
de 3199 @ ch bro pek 285 
19 3265 4 do pek sou 340 
21 Ardross 3211 5hf-ch dust 460 
22 PC H Galle, 
in estate 
mark 3214 4 ch 
8hfch bropek 560 
23 _ 3217— do __— bro pek 385 
24 3220' 1 ch pek 90 
27 3229 2 ch 
3hfch congou 802 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


4 
uot. Box. Pkgs. Name |b, 
28 P 3232 5 ch ek sou 450 
29 32385 5hf-ch fans 350 
-30 3258 5 do dust 400 
33 Ville Hena 3247 4 ch pek sou 360 
34 8250 2hfch sou 100 
35 3253 2 do dust 140 
39 Sirikandura 3265 4 ch 

lhfch bro pekfans 494 
40 3268 1 ch dust 137 
48 Harrington 4292 5hf-ch or pekfans 326 
6 WN 3543 4 do dust 336 
68 Weweywatte 3352 1 do bra mix 75 
69 3355 1 do dust 73 
72 Coreen 3364 1 do dust 80 
76 Pine Hill 3876 6 eb pek sou 510 
83 Ganapalla, 

Inv. No. 13 3397 1hf-ch dust 93 
3468S 3400 3 ch sou 291 
91 Inverness 3121 Thich dust 595 
112 Clunes 3484 7 do dust 630 
116 Battawatte 3496 6 ch dust 600 
118 Doeroomae 

della 3502 8 ch sou 656 
123 Aberfoyle, 

Inv. No.5 3517 6hfch dust 420 
125 Aberfoyle, 

Inv. No. 6 3523 7 ch or pek 3€0 
126 3526 7 do pek 595 
132 Arapolakan- 

‘ 6 3544 5 ch dust 575 
137 Sark 3559 5 do bro pek fans 500 
149 Kincora 3595 Q9hfch fan 540 
150 3598 1 ch aust 104 
153 Hollon 7 8 ch  peksou 640 
157 St. Edwards 19 Qhf-ch  broorpek 540 
158 22 7 do bro pek 392 
ret) 25 6 do pek 336 
160 28 4 do  pekson 180 
16¢ DW 31 6 do bro mix 824 
i162 34 2 do dust 136 
172, Queensland 64 2 do bro pekdust 160 
187 Matale 109 6 do ust 80 
191 Glengariffe 121 9 ch  pek sou 630 
197 Penrhos 139 8hfch fans 243 
199 Corfu 145 1¢ do or pek 500 
202 154 7 do tro pek fans 525 
205 Tembiligalla 163 4 ch pe« sou 360 
206 166 1 do bropek fans 125 
209 New Galway 175 2hf-ch pek sou 100 
212 Winest. mark184 1 ch dust 136 
213 Venture 187 i do br pek 105 
214 Ellengery 190 1 do fans 140 
232 Weyungawatte244 5hf-ch dust 425 
238 TT 247 2 ch sou 180 
234 WL 250 2hf-ch pek 101 
235 253 9 do sou 531 
250 Harrow 298 1 ch dust 155 
261 Lynsted 331 6hf-ch dust 910 
265 ASG 343 6 do red leaf 360 
266 346 12 do unast 660 
268 352 4 do dust No.2 440 
270 Carlabeck 358 7 do bro pek fans 560 
275 IN Ginest. 

mark 382 5 do  peksou 425 
279 385 4 do sou 340 
280 333 4 do  pek fans 400 
289 Erlsmere 415 3htch dust 225 
295 Mawaliganga- 

watte 4388 4 do dust 328 
296 436.2 ch fans 144 
302 Augusta 4i4 3 do sou 300 
310 Erracht 478 4 do bro pek fans 492 
3l1 481 2 do dust 336 
324 Ganapalla 520 6 do p2k sou 525 
326 526 lhf-ch dust 86 
327 K 529 2 ch sou 100 
328 Cuvuoroondoe- 

watte 532 8hf-ch bro pek 480 
330 538 6 ch peksou 564 
331 541 4hf-ch pek dust B04 

fMessrs. Somerville & Co.} 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Vb. 
iD 757 Lhfch bro mix 50 
5 Nillicollay- 
watte 769 1 ch pek sou (colinda 
chest) 70 
6 772 2bfch dust 168 
7 775 2 do fans 140 
10 SBK 784 1 ch sou 100 
12 7) 3 do bro tea 300 
1¢@ Hangranoya 302 5 ch pek son 350 
17 Mahayaya 805 7 ch bro or pek 


venesta ch 518 


Cc, 


eee 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, Ib. 
21 Rothes £17 8 ch peck sou 680 
22 820 3hfch bro or pek fans 210 
23 823 1 do dust 95 
25 RB, in estate 
mark 829 6 ch sou 450 
26 832 lhfch dust 20 
26a $32a1 ch bro mix 
27 LF 835 5hfch bro pek 280 
28 838 5 do pek 254 
29 841 2 do pek sou 96 
30 844 1 do red leaf 54 
31 847 2 do dust 134 
32 Mukloway 850 8hf-ch bro pek 416 
33 85313 do  pek 624 
35 859 4 do fans 240 
36 Nilloomallay 862 5hfch fans 350 
41 Avisawella 877 6 ch fans 600 
42 SFD 880 7hfch sou 392 
43 883 2 ch red leaf 240 
53 Oaklands 913 Ghfch Just 450 
54 916 3 do pek fans 195 
55 fF) 2 ch red leaf 144 
65 Bogahagoda- 
watte 949 7 ch pek sou 630 
66 952 2 do bro pek fans 251) 
75 Mossville 979 3 ch re. leaf 270 
79 Bollagalla 991 4 ch bro tea 440 
80 994 zhf-ch dust 180 
81 Tavalamtenne 997 8hfch bro or pe 450 
84 1006 2 do fans 210 
88 Hatdowa 1018 3 ch dust 420 
89 1021 5 do fans 500 
99 HGL 1024 1 ch pek sou 90 
96 Bloompark 1042 5 ch pe sou 525 
97 1645 2 do con 18) 
109Hopew: 1081 4hfch sou 240) 
111 1087 5 do broteaunbulk 450 
112 1090 6 do dust 470 
116 Boragalla 1lu2 9 ch sou 630 
119 Ladrum 1111 3 ch dust 350 
123 Kerenvill 1123 5 ch pek fans 500 
124 1126 2 do red leaf 200 
125 1129 Lhfch pek oust 86 
132 Ossington 1150 1 ch bro tea 114 
133 1153 1 do dust 172 
146 Wavena 1192 6 ch pek sou 420) 
147 1196 4hfch dust 320 
152 Warakamure 1210 6 ch pek sou 540 
153 Newn Halla 1213 4 ch bro pek 400 
155 1219 S5hfch pek fans 300 
156 1222 3 ch bro tea 353 
1 bf ch 
170 Oonankande 1264°2 ch dust 256 
181 DWP 1297 Thfch bro pek 350 
182 1300 5 do pek 250 
183 1303 7 do pek sou 315 
184 1306 1 do pek fans 50 
139 JMBDM 1321 6 ch  pek No.1 578 
191 1327 7 do pek sou 630 
193 1333 1 do aust 140 
194 1336 2 do con 166 
195 W, in estate 
mark 1339 2hf-ch bro pek 120 
196 1342 2 do pek 110 
197 1345 3 ch pek sou 255 
198 1348 1 do dust 100 
(Mr. H. John.} 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. b. 
tL ND, in est. 
mark 68: 5 ch pekoe 450 
2 687 10hf-ch peksou 600 
S Mel Villa 705 13 do pek sou 650 
9 708 2 do dust 150 
12 Vincit 717 6 ch pek sou 540 
14 723 1 do dust 130 
15 726 2 do red leaf 240 
19 Perth 738 7 do pe sou 525 
31 774 +4 do pek dust 580 
34 Osborne 783 2 do pek sou 190 
35 786 6hf-ch fans 570 
88 Wendura 795 7 ch  peksou 560 
39 798 7 do pek sou No. 2616 
40 301 thf-ch dust 87 
41 suriya 864 2 do  pekoe 88 
42 Pitadeniya 807. 1 wh pekoe 105 
46 Doonbinde 319 2 do fans 220 
47 822 2 do dust 220 
48 Little Valley 825 8 do  orpek 640 
62 837 3 do fans 300 
63 810 10 do brooryek 550 
64 KP 848 5hf-ch dust 460 
60 Koslande 861 2 ch  peksou 180 
1 834 2% do  congou 160 
62 867 2 Jo fans 220 


Lot. 


63 


Nahavilla 
GT 


GK 


Gonavy 
Coslande 


Masteliya 
Oakwell 
Eladuwa 


Hiralouvab 


KT 
0) 


83 
&6 


3 hf ch 


0 hf-ch 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. 
dust 
pek fans 
bro pek 
sou 
bro pek 
pek sou 
engou 
pek sou 
fans 
dust 
congou 
dust 
pek sou 
or pek 
bro pek 
mixed 
pek sou 
fans 
dust 
sou 
bro or pek 
No.1 


bro er pek 
No. 2 

bro pek 

pekoe 

pek sou 

fans 

pekoe 


bea eEc: 
160 22 
490 25 
400 5 
630 21 
200 29 
85 26 
320 22 
180 24 
220 26 
160 20 
160 22 
270 2\ 
445 27 
475 31 
660 26 
390 16 
400 24 
195 23 
90 20 
55 16 
480 26 
624 26 
480 26 
400 24 
96 23 
168 20 
500 23 


CEYLON 


{From 


COCOA 


Our Commercial 


SALES IN LONDON. 


Correspondent.) 


MINcING LANE, June 15, 


“« Duke of Norfolk.”—Marakona I, 20 bags sold 
at 90s; 10 bags sold at 89s 6d; ditto II, 5 bags 


sold at 69s. 


**Omrah.”’—Kepitigalla, 1 bag sold at 47s. 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


“ Glaucus.”—OBEC in estate mark, Kondesalle 
1 barrel sold at 42s. 
No Cardamom sales this week. 
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TEA COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


5 Price :—123 cents each 3 copies;. 
No. 26 Corompo, Juny 16, 1900. { 30 cents ; 6 coppies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Sane! 
— === 111 Battawatte 874 28 eh Deo: or pel 3080 34 
ral 112 877 44 do pe 3960 23 
LAKGE LOTS. 113 880 16 do pek sou 1280 28 
PAE RSO 115 Gampaha 886 25 do  broorpek 2750 45 
£. Benham & Co. 116 889 51 oe ore 4845 45 
117 892 22 fe) pe 1870 4u 
[13,819 Ib.] 118 895 25 oe pek sou 2250 36 
os, fe libs ; 119 Pallagodda 898 14 do ro or pek 1400 31 
Lot. B es leeigeg) | aN Ul) H 120 * 901 22 ch bropek 2200 39 
4 Hornsey 35 24hf-ch bro or pek 1200 52 121 904 22 do or pek 1760 33. 
5 Mapitigama 38 17 ch broorpek 1785 34 122 907 12 do ek 900 30) 
6 41 9 do bro pek £55 33 123 910 12 do peksou 1020 26 
7 44 13 do pek | 11050 BT 124 Maha Uva 913 4¢hfch broorpek 2880 37 
11 Hornsey 56 42 ch or pek 378041 125 916 35 do or pek 1960 44 
12 59 20 do ek 110036 126 919 54 ch pek 4860 39 
13 Hornsey 62 29hfch bro or pek 127 922 17. do pek sou 1360 33 
No. 2 1740 32 129 Roebersy 928 17 ch broorpek 1710 56 
a 130 93 32 oo pig pek 3200 48, 
131 934 41 do pe 3772 39 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 132 937.15 do  pek sou 1290 35 
133 940 7 do dust 700 22 
(521,530 ib.] 1a ae SS dé fens | B00"! as 
. 135 Palmerston 946 17 hic ro or pe 884 73 
Lot. Box. Pk s. Name. lb. Cc. 138 949 12 ch pek 1020 80 
2 Pendle 547 30 ch bro pek 3150 49 138 Theydon Bois 955 16 ch bro or pek 1440 53. 
3 550 3L1 do pek 2790 3d 139 958 14 do pek 1120 33 
553 17 do pek sou 1530 30 141 Ouvahkellie 964 27 do pek sou 2430 39 
8 St. Pauls 565 212hf-ch pek 10176 36 142 967 12 do dust 960 
15 P 586 20 do fans 1300 23 149 Doranakan- 
18 595 20 ch dust dust 1800 19 de 988 7 ch bro pek 990 31 
20 Trewardene 601 7 ch bro pek 700 28 151 994 12 do pek& sou 1080 24 
21 604 10 do ~ pek 950 25 157 Clarendon 1012 33hfch bro pek 2079 45 
26 Kelaneiya and 158 1015 32 do or pek 1728 ° 41 
Braemar 619 36 ch bro or pek 3600 47 159 1018 21 ch pek 1995 39 
27 622 31 do or pek 3100 40 160 1021 32 do pek sou 3200 33 
28 625 30 de pek 3000 36 162 1027 21hfch ypek dust 1680 22 
34 Dambagasta- 163 Waitalawa 1030 75 do bro pek 8750 32. 
lawa 643 23 ch bro orpek 2346 61 164 1033 98 do pek 4900 28 
35 646 35 do bro pek 3500 42 165 1036 40 do pek sou 2000 25. 
36 649 37 do pek 3182 36 166 1089 15 do dust 1350 22 
37 652 10 do pek sou 86u 34 167 KP W 1044 25hfch broorpek 1500 33 
40 DGT 661 8 ch 2k 832 26 168 1545 25 do bro pek 1375 32 
42 Mahayaya 667 14 ch bro pek 828 29 169 1048 41 do pek 2255 28 
43 670 21 do pek 1134 29 170 1051 20 do pek sou 1000 26 
44 673 21 do pek sou 1092 24 173 BandD 1060 24 ch unus 2352 26 
47 QBC, in est. 177 Wemalla 1072 12 do pek 1081 27 
mark, Summer 184 Torwood 1033 23) «ch bro pek 2070 34 
Hill 682 34hfch broor pek 2210 76 185 1096 29 do pek 2320 26 
48 685 50 do bro pek 3400 54 186 1099 46 do pek sou 3496 2 
49 688 23 ch pek 2185 50 187 Castlereagh 1102 29 ch bro pek 2755. 61 
50 691 30 do fans 2670 32 188 1105 13 do or pek 1040 40 
561 EDP 694 12 do sou 960 24 189 1108 14 do pek 1120 36 
53 DH, in estate 190 1111 11 do pek sou 880 29 
mark 706 9 ch bro mix 720 26 19L 1114 i4hf-ch fans 980 29) 
57 Malvern 7i2 46hfch bro pek 2200 47 193 Nugagal 1120 52 do bro pex 2600 33 
58 715 30 ¢ pek 2100 31 bia 194 1123 143 do pek 7150 25 
59 718 10 ao dust 800 22 195 1126 18 do pek sou 900 23 
61 Kotagaloya 724 9 ch pek 76d 33 197 Errollwood 1132 19hf <¢ bro or pek 950 62 
65 Walton 736 29 ch bro pek 3190 37 198 1135 12 ch or pek 1140 44 
66 739 16 do or pek 1440 33 199 1188 16 do pek 1360 42 
67 742 14 do pek 1260 29 200 1141 15 hf-ch or pet 
69 ITreby 748 25hfch bro pek 1600 52 bid fans 900 32 
70 751,12 ch pek 1080 43 201 Monkswood 1144 21hf-ch bropek 1050 75 
7 754 10 do pek sou 900 37 202 1147 27 do or pek 1350 65 
73 D, in estate 203 1150 18 ch pek 1710 49 
mark 760 18bfch fans 990 25 204 1153 12 do pek sou 1020 43 
77 Tenacombe 772, 34 ch or pek 3060 40 205 1156 18 hf-ch fans 728 3 
78 775 34 do bro pek 3400 = 46 206 Gonapatiya 1159 50hfch or pek 2800 55 
79 778 15 do bro or pek 15v0 54 207 1162 54 do pek 2970 44 
80 78t ihfch dust 996 24 298 1165 26 do bro pek 2232 57 
8L Doorooma- 209 Ingrogalia 1168 13 ch bro pek 1300 44 
della 784 26 ch pek 2210 26 210 1171 9 do pek 765 34 
82 787 24hf-ch broorpek 1320 29 211 P,in estate 
83 790 15 ch bro pek 1350 29 mark 1174 81hf-ch broor pek 4050 49 bid 
84 793 13 do pek 1105 26 212 1177 40 do bro pek 2320 41 bid 
88 Loinorn 805 24 ch or pek 2160 63 bid 21g 1180 30 do pek 2400 42 
89 L 808 8 ch bro mix 760 25 214 1183 453 do pek sou 4240 37 
92 SP 817 17 ch pek sou 1275 23 216 Palmerston 1189 14hf-ch broorpek 728 72 
93 820 21 do pek sou 1470 22 217 1192 11 ch pek 935 50 
96 $29 27 do red leaf 2160 16 220 Ardlaw and 
97 Morankande 832 24hfch broor pek 1344 36 Wishford 1201 20hf-ch broorpek 1020 63 
98 835 19 ch oy pek 1615 35 221 1204 44 ch bro pek 4048 47 
99 838 34 do pea 8060 28 222 1207 29hf-ch or pek 1363 44 
160 841 17 do pek sou 1530 26 293 1210 23 ch pek 1794 40 
101 844 11hf-ch bro or pek 224 SW 1213 8 do bro mixed 824 28 
fans 825 25 225 Tonacombe 1216 39 do pek 3510 =. 35 
103 Fairlawn 850 82 do  bropek 1760-52 226 1219 25 do peksou 2250 30 
104 853 11 ch  orgpek 880 896 42 227 Cullen 1222 30 do broorpek 38210 49 bid 
105 5 856 22 do pek 1980 39 228 1225 29 do or pek 2523 41 
106 859 11 do pek sou 880 34 229 1228 21 do pek 1995 36 
108 Killarney 865 9 ch pek 720 42 231 Patiagama 1234 18hf-ch broorpek 900 46 
109 868 28 do pek sou 2380 = 40 232 1237 9 ch or pek 765 34 


A 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot OX. : 
a Gay in aie Ib: | je: ea ' Box. Pkgs* Name. Ib. 
2 12 ‘ 3 algaswela 1663 32 ¢ 
234 nosso dor Ul bekison Sieg Bip 1666 40 fe ee i oo) 
236 Munnar 1249 47hf-ch ro pek 2585 38 376 1669 15 do k 120 
237 152 36 do — or pek 1728 35 En 2 Pe 
239 1258 37 do  pek 170231 oe 
240 comduo, OL 82 00 Pekson tase 27 [Mr. H. John.—234,262 lb.] 
watte 1967 14 do pek eng, Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
244 Summer Hill 1273 30 do  broorpek 1860 81 1 Riseland 89 8 ch. bropek 72 
Be WG zi os orngs 2430 © 69 5 92 9 dn pekoe $10 
eos ES oO 5 r < 5 36 
247 Sirikandura 1283 7 do has aT ot 8 Loughton 110 14 het roe Fi 0 
1 hf-ch r 7 2 9 : e z 
253 Munnar 1300 18 do oe ue ae 40 10 U6 37 ae eon 1850 
254 1303 58 do  orpek 2610 37 13 Galloola 1 28 ch brepek 2800 
255 1306 6! do  pek 2440 3 ue 128 34 do pekoe 2060 
257° Agra Elbedde13i2 30 do bro or pek 1800 14 15 131 28 do pel sou 2070 
258 1415 37. do or pek 2035 47 19 W,in est. mark 143 8 do pekce ag 
209. ie bs do pek 2700 41 23 Rookwood 155 3% do bro or pek ‘ 
: 26 do 7 ve 
262 Forest Greek 1327 15 ch pet 1800 3 2 158 45 do eke 4050 
a Tegal hoe an 25 eer, 1800 
8 do ek dus 39 27 167 20 hf- i 760 
265 1336 10 hf-ch Pak ¢ aan 93 28 Sadamulla 170 eee is se "300 
266 Penrhos 1339 31 do broorpek 1705 47 29 173 18 do pekve 1500 
267 1342 29 do or pek 1421 42 33 Bellongalla 185 25 do pekoe See 
268 1345 39 ch  pek 3354.85 34 Galloola 188 37 do  bropek at 
269 my 1348 15 do peksou 1200 31 36 191 49 do  pekoe 
21 Tembiligalla 1354 36 do  broorpek 3610 35 36 194 32 do pek sou 2830 
272, A 1357 21 do pek 1890 30 38 Agra Ouvah 200 88 hf-ch bro or Ik 939 
276 Middleton 1869 15hf-ch broorpek 840 Rut1 | 2 203 G5 do bropek 4030 
207 1372 33 ch — bro pek 3500 60 40 206 22 ch oeree ae 
278 1375 23 do  pek 1955 50 41 Rondura 209 110 do  pekoe 8s) 
279 1378 16 do peksou 1440 45 Ae 212, 9 do dust 900 
280) 1381 llhf-ch dust 820-297 46 Agra Ouvah 224 21hf-ch bro orpek 23 
281 Elkadua 1884 16 ch bro or pek 1600 31 eh 227 36 do bro ek 2232 
287 1387 29 do or pek 2610 29 230 13 ch pekoe 1200 
283 1390 30 do  pek 2400 97 bia | 2 Callander 236 27hf-ch or pek 146 
284 1393 20 do peksou 1600 26 oF 239 19 do pekoe $55 
285 Farnham 1396 44 do bro pek 3300 3 54 Mocha 248 25 ch bro or ke 2 a 
286 1399 28 do or pek 1680 31 bid 55 217 12 do or ae a 
Bas 1402 28 do  pek 2660 29 | %6 o5aiop dol) peede 1980 
283 1405 38 do peksou 2470 27 Bf 257 10 do peksou 200 
291 Ascot 1414 91 do bropek 7735 30 58 St. John’s 260 30hfeh broorpek 174 
292 Ainestmark 1417 86 do peksou 7310 22 pe 268 31 do orpek 1550 
293 Ella Oya 1420 10 do brooryek 1000 45 60 266 55 do pekoe 2380 
294 4 1423 12 do bro pek 1020 35 61 269 50 do ekoe cis 
295 St.Martin 1426 36hf-ch bro pek 1440 34 pe 272 15 do pek 750 
296 1429 84 do pek 3360 30 63 275 25 do CoE mane yo 
297 1432 19 do peksou 760 26 64, Brownlow a8 23 do | bro oripeee Mey 
300 Dunkeld 1441 72hf-ch broorpek 4320 49 65 281 90 ch bro pebnlliw ents 
301 1444 18 ch or pek 1710 42 66 284 23 do pekoe shan 
B02 1447 26 do pek 2340 40 67 9878 dol, opek don Name 
305 Polatagama 1456 35 do _ bro pek 3500 37 68 @hiya 290 37 do Be a 712 
306 1459 i7 do or pek 1530 32 eo 293 ehtch bropek 2989 
307 1462 52 do pek 4420 30 70 Sumtravalle 296 9 ch fens ‘ane 
308 1465 10 de pek sou 850 95 72 Oonovgaloya 302 20 do bro or pek 2 S 
309 1468 11 do fans 110035 aS 30; 18 do orpek 1690 
‘311 Clunes 1474 17 do broorpek 1700 30 fe 308 26 do pekoe 2340 
312 1477 20 do bropek 1600 29 i “Hleraane 3il 45 do bro pek 363 
813 1480 15 do or pek 1050 30 76 314 37 do ete 25h 
314 1483 37 do  pek 2590 27 77 317 20 do ee sou ae 
315 ; 1486 12 do  peksou 1020 95 79 Mocha 323 20 do  brocr pek 1800 
319 Robgil 1498 19 do  pek sou 1615 36 bia jee 26 20 do or a 1800 
320 1501 12htch dust 1020 98} & 329 12 do peo 1080 
321 P 1504 14 ch sou 1330 25 pe 332 20 do pek sc 1600 
322 Halwatura 1507 31 do bro pek 3100 30 83 Syston 335 25 do ae te kk pate 
323 1510 39 do or pek 3510 28 ee 338 44 do bropek 4180 
324 1513 32 do  pek 2560 26 bp 341 33 do pekoe 2803 
325 1516 56 do peksou 4200 2 56 sdailise\ do il a ccRIeen Be 
326 1519 21hf-ch bropk fans 1365 22 87 347 6 do fans 320 
328 Chesterford 1525 22 ch fans 1980 6 89 Gingranoya 353 25 do pekoe 375 
331 1534 20hf-ch dust 1600 19bia | & 386 11 do peks “900 
B82) \Gerazama 11087 (16) en, brajpek | (4260/60 BG TOR EAST) BB) Bho bro pek 3515 
GED iggiie aa tee 1520 26 | 3 Beslan heen (cent. aoe 
io 3 35 
a Sir 1hf-ch bre pek 821 28 7 mann a ll fe aa aa a 
Ta 
Bonus Ue eae oe RU 
1561 20 do ‘ BBs GO | Oras 2 
341 1564 13 do ae Bou i IMOBI{ M30 105 308 88 ch pekoe 2805 
oe Halbarawe 1576 12 do  bropek 1200 3 108 G navy 404 20 case one S00 
ial 1579 11 do ek 9 5 0 orpek 135 
349 Tempo 1588 27 do Veo or pek POD a Ana ABE) oS bro pek 2:0 
350 f 1591 33 do  pek 2475 8 iv I AD A gs ekoe 1595 
351 1594 13 do peksou 910 26 Tew Tolga Ee eee 
354 1603 7hf-ch dust 955 12 pape chy Von Bee 2u30 
oe Digdola 1606 21 do bro pek 1890 33 i Perth 238 3 ap Hee ra 
oo 9, 17) ; : 
BBd1 St Bin est: 1609 25 do  pek 1875.27 Up Glassaugh 431.27 hf-ch oops i404 
mark 1633 14 hf- ( 434) 124) do bro 5 
re Ere veowesry es ey meat CH ior 2 ch pokoe TB 
367 1642 84hf-ch or pek 3060 26 119 Wh 440 7 do peksou = *700 
Le rye 18 Be pek sou 1430-25 120 Roslanae 440 65 a6 ery 5 
o 5 do dust 48 Ps) ReneS, 39 
370 Poengalla 1651 9hf-ch dust or 8 12 See Ber GG Bk Oeics 2500 
d 452 19 do or pek 1615 


o fie 557 ch fans b 4 
372 ~Ugieside 1¢ 14 () 2, 455 41 d pekoe 4100 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b. c. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b. 
125 Ferndale 462 14 ch bro or pek 1400 37 139 1765 36hf-ch orpek 1800 
126 465 15 do  orpe 1350 36; «140 1768 40 do pek 2000 
127 Coslande 471 55 do pekoe 4950 29 bid | 141 Invery 1771 52hfch_ bro pek 3224 
128 YK 474 .23 do sou 1955 22 142 1774 34 ch pek 3/64 
129 477 10 do dust 1650 18 | 143 1777, 33 do pe sou 2970 
130 Mahanilu 480 11 do or pek 1023 38 | (145 Bidbury 1783 18 hf ch bro or pek 
13) 483 51 hf-ch broorpek 2754 36 bid | No. 2 1260 
132 486 17 ch pekoe 1479 36 | 146 1786 24 ch pek 2160 
133 489 15 do peksou 1200 30 | 147 Neboda. 1789 33 hfch_ bro or pek 1630 
134 492 12hf-ch fans 804 26 | 148 1792 89 do bropek 4450 
136 Rookwood 498 20 ch bro or pek 2480 42 | 149 1795 33 do pek 1485 
137 501 15 do or pek 1650 39 | 150 1798 34 do pek sou 1360 
138 504 29 do pekoe 3074386 152 Selvawatte 1804 3l ch bropek a]90 
139 507 12 do pek scu 1080 26 bid | 153 1807 17 do pek 1615 
140 Coslande 510 15 hf-cb bro pek 825 36 bid 156 Gangwarily 1816 40hf-ch sou 2800 
141 513 214) ich pekoe 1260 27 bid 158.0” 1822 21 do fans 1440 
146 Ohiya 528 30 do pek sou 2730 23 159 1825 12 ch red leaf 840 
' 161 Havilland 1881 9hfch dust 855 
z | 162 Yarrow 1834 34 do bro or pek 1904 
Messrs. Somerville & Co.— | 163 1837 100 do  pek 4000 
; 251.001 Ib 164 [ 1840 17 do pek sou 765 
ool, -] | 166 W, in estate 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ce. | mark Lor iia ea 748 
2 St. Catherine 1354 14 ch broorpek 1470 36 164 1849 8 ch pek sou 725 
3 1357 13 do or pek 1040 30 | 168 Nuawella 3852 129 hf ch bro pek 7095 
8 Labugama 1372 44hfch_ bro pek 2200 32 169 1855 153 do pek 6732 
10 1378 24 ch pek 2280 26 170 1858 22 ch ek sou 17¢0 
11 : 1381 He een pee pour 1445 25 171 1261 19hfch dust 1520 
20 Paradise iaus 1 ¢ ro pek 935 31 = 4 
21 1411 7 ch  pek 700 27 SMALL LOTS. 
23 141, 14hf-ch’ pekdust 1050 20 
32 Meddegodde 1444 20 ch bre pek 2000 35 ' ary : 
33 1447 35 () pe 3150 28 bid 
34 1450 20 do peksou . 1600 25 E. Benham & Co. 
37 Lyndhurs 1459 187hfch bro pek 7535 27 | Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. 
38 1462 79 do pek Coens) 3950 9.24 ane 96 1 ch 5 
39 1465 24 pek sou 1080 23 ° 1 hf-ch | bro pek 145 
49 Ladysmith 1468 23 ch bro pek 2530.29 5 pete R ae 
Be a 3 2 29 3 ch pek 265 
41 1471 22 do pek 1650 26 3 32 1 do auet 134 
9 Yy) 7 ri 7A 9 aye = os, 
76 re a fe Bee pek a0 Fe | 8 Mapitigama 47 4 do pek sou 320 
44 Blinkbonnie 1480 26 hf ch bro pek 1508 44 2 50 ‘5 do! "br Gite pek ra 
45 1483 14 ¢ or pek 11200 42 no ; 94 
76 1486 16 do pek 1408 38 10 53 3hf-ch bro tea 24.) 
7 1489 9 do pek sou 720 33 
48 Ingeri 1492 54 beech pre pek " 2700 28 
49 1495 22 do zo or pek 1320 27 ( 
a 1498) 47 ‘do | pék Baan | ES | (Messrs. Forhes & Walker 
51 1501 39 «do vek sou 1794 24 
53 \Hapugasmulla 1507 8 ch bro pek 880 28 Lot. Box. Pks, Name. Ib. 
54 1510 13 do pek 1235 25 1 EH 544 1hf-ch bro mix 48 
58 Mabatenne 1522 23 do bropek 2300 31 5 Pendle 556 1 ch  peksou No.2 90 
59 1525 17 do pek 1700 28 6 559 2hfch bro mix 100 
63 Elehcio 1537 39hfch to pek 2145 33 7 562 6 do  pek fans 450 
64 1540 40 do  pek 2000 =49 bid 9 SP 568 5 ch bro pek 500 
65 Rayigam 1543 37 hfch bro pek 2775 33 10 571 3 do bro pek 315 
66 ; 1546 28 do or pek 1680 29 11 574 5 do  broorpek 525 
67 1549 19 do pek 1740) 27 bid | 12 77, 3 do or pek 315 
68 1552 18 do pek sou 1116 25 13 580 5 do pek fans 625 
69 1555 21 do dust 2100 = .28 14 583 5 do fans 600 
70 Annandale 1568 Zlhfch broorpek1176 65 16 589 6 do  pek 540 
71 1561 25 do or pek 1450 8943 Ww 592 2 do pek 200 
“72 1564 21 do pek 1050 39 19 598 4 do sou 320 
73 1567 36 do peksou 1908 34 bid 22 Trewardene €07 4 ch pek sou 360 
75 1573 11 do ust 880 25 23 610 2 do pek fans 180 
76 Monte Christo 1576 53 ch bro pek 5300 35 | 24 613 2 do bre mix 190 
80 IP 1588 32 ch peksou 2680 25 25 616 1 do dust 140 
Hy 1591 15hfch dust 1275 19 bid 29 Kelaniya and 
82 Beauvais 1594 7 ch fans 70 Braemar 628 5 ch sou . 500 
83 1597 15 do bro mix 120 23 30 631 6hfch dust 480 
386 Gwernet 1606 18 ch bro pek 180 36 \ 38L Yatiyana 634 6 ch bro pek No. 1 528 
87 1609 18 do pek 171 31 | 32 637 7 do bro pek 581 
88 1612 15 do pek sou 13 33 640 3 do  pek 258 
89 P TN, in estate | 38 Dambagas- 
mark 1615 38hf-ch sou 190 H talawa 655 5 ch bro pek fans 675 
90 Dartry 1618 45 ch bro tea 378 / 39 DGT 658 5 ch pro pek 550 
91 1671 17 hfch dust 1513 1 i 41 Mahayaya 664 8 ch bro or pek 560 
92 1624 49 do fans 3528 21 ; 45 676 4 do sou 224 
93 Koseneath 1627 33 ch bro pek 3300-33 1 46 i 679 1 do dust 100 
94 1630 19 ch ~~ pek 171031 | 52 Maligatenne 697 4 ch bro pek 417 
95 1633 27. do pek sou 2160 26 54 LLNS, in est 
96 Charlie Hill 1636 15hfch bro pek 825 29 mark 703 3 ch pek sou 8C2 
101 RKP 1651 12 ch bro pek 1020 28 65 706 Lhf-ch bro pek 47 
103 1057 12 do pek 1020 25 56 709 1 do dust 58 
104 1660 12 do pek sou 1020 24 60 Kotagaloya 721 4 ch bro pek 400 
106 Avisawella 1666 43 ch bro pek 4085 30 62 727 3 do pek sou 255 
107 1669 30 do ek 2400 26 63 730 2 do sou 160 
108 1672 35 do pek sou 2625 24 64 733 6hfch dust 480 
112 Hcragoda 1684 12 ch  pek 1140-28 68 Walton 745 1 ch bro tea 80 
114 Atherton 1690 33 bfch bro or pek 1848 34 bid 72 D,in estate 
115 1693 31 do or pek 1550 35 bid mark 757 3hfch sou 135 
116 1696 21 do pek 1050 30bid | 74 763 4 ch dust 400 
no ASS 1705 20hf-ch pek sou 1200 25 75 PSP 766 5 ch 
120 Tavalamtenne 1708 19hfch bro or pek 1140 30 ihf-ch bre orpek 615 
133 Tiddydale '747 13 ch ~~ pek 117025 76 DPW 769 1hfch fans 50 
-134 1750 8 do  peksou 720 23 85 Doorooma- 
138 Rathungoda, 1762 24hfch bro or pek 1200 47 t della 796 5 ch  peksou 440 


io) 


c, 


19 
16 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
eS SS 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. oc. uot. Box. Pkgs. Name: |b, 
86 DS 799 3 ch pek dust 420 20 373 SG 1660 1 ch dust 118 
87 NBD 302 2 ch bro mix 146 16 377 Talgaswela 1672 1 do bro mfxed 95 
90 SP 811 3 ch bro or pek 285 23 
91 814 8 ee pel 680 28 
94 823 1 do pek sou 65 25 i" r i 
95 ee 826 5 hoor pee fans 575 22 [Mr. H. John.} 
102 Morankande 847 5 hic ust 450 21 
107 Fairlawn 862 4 do dust 335 21 Lot. E Box. Pkgs. Name. b. 
110 Killarney 871 7 hf-ch fans 560 24 4 Riseland 98 2 ch broorpek 208 
114 Battawatte 883 6 ch dust 600 20 5 AkkaraTotum 111 5 de fans 450 
128 Maha Uva 925 8hfch dust 677— 21 6 104 do dust 110 
137 Palmerston 952 3 ch — peksou 240 44 7 Loughton 107 &hf-ch bro orpek 400 
140 'Theydon Bois 961 6 ch  pek sou 510. 25 i1 119 6 do dust 300 
143 BB, in estate 12 122 8 do fans 400 
mark 970 2hfch bro pek 120 26 16 Galloola 134 3 ch dust 300 
144 973 1 ch pek 105 26 Da nef: 137, 3 do fans _ 300 
145 976 1 do  pek 105 9 18 P,inest. mark 140 1 do bro mix 87 
146 Moneragalla 979 1 ch bro mix 44 (27 20 W inest. mark146 2 do pek sou 200 
147 KOT 982 1hfch broorpek 66 32pid | 22 149° Lhich dust _ 90 
148 985 2 do pek 96 (27 22 152 1 ch bro mix 95 
150 Doranakande 991 4 ch  pek 380 28 26 Rook ood 164 6 do  pek sou 
152 WL 997 5hf-ch bro pek 299 30 s (Venesta) 540 
153 1uc0 2 do pek 118 26 30 176 5 do sou 500 
154 1003 6 do sony 348-25 at ue i ee fies aa oA 
5 1006 1 do red lea bl 5 ro 
ass 1009 1 do dust 7 #8619 37 Galloola 197 3 do dust 300 
161 Clarendon 1024 4 ch sou 320 28 43 Callander 215 4hf-ch peksou 160 
71+KPW 1054 2hfch dust 170-20 44 218 1 do fans 70 
172 Band D 1057 2 ch _— sou 192 28 45 221 1 do dust 70 
174 BD WP 1063 1 ch _ pek sou Ty) 13 49 233 8 do broorpek 448 
175 Weemalla 1066 6 do bro orpek 600 38 52 242 4 do peksou 160 
176 1069 7 do  orpek 596 85 53 : 245 9 do bro pek fans 630 
178 1075 2 do  pek sou 180 25 71 W,inest.mark299 5 ch  brotea 420 
179 1078 2 do bro tea 170 20 78 Elemane 320 5 do fans 500 
i309 IGA 1081 3 ch bro pek 300 30 88 Syston 350 3 do dust 450 
181 1084 3 do pek 270 «O77 94 Poilakande 368 1hf-ch bro pek 70 
182 1087 6hfch bro tea 510 16 95° 71 1 do  pekoe 65 
183 1090 3 ch _ red leaf 270 15 9% Koslande 330 1 ch  peksou 90 
192 Castlereagh 11:7 8hfch dust 640 20 99 383 1 do congou 85 
196 Nugagalla 1129 6hfch dust 540 20 100 386 1 do fans 110 
215 P, in estate 101 389 2 do dust 160 
mark 1186 3 ch unas 225 28 109 Gonavy 413 7 do  peksou 665 
218 Palmerston 1195 5hf-ch dust No.1 425 26 113 Iona 425 4hf-ch dust 320 
219 1198 1 ch dustNo.2 95 24 124 Ottery | 458 3 do dust 270 
230 Cullen 1231 5hf-ch pekdust 435 23 135 Mahanilu 495 8 ch unas 640 
235 AR. 1246 5 ch  bromixed 500 16 142 Coslande $16 1 do  peksou 96 
238 Munnar 1255 2hf-ch or pek 50 out 143 519 1 do congou 85 
241 Cooroodoo- 144 522 1 do fans 110 
watte 1264 6 do br pek 360 46 145 525 2 do dust 160 
243 1270 10 do peksou 500 = 32 a 
248 Sirikandura 1285 7 ch 7 ie 
1 ne-eh pek 695 30 [Messrs. Somerville & Co. 
249 1288 5.¢ pek sou 425 24 
250 1291 4 do redleaf 276-22 Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
251 1294 4 do bro pek fans 397 23 1 TCA, in estate 
252 1297 1 do dust 160 36:19 malk 1351 1 ch redleaf 95 
256 Munnar 13U9 19 hf-ch -pek sou 684 27 4 St. Catherine 1360 6 ch | pek 462 
261 Forest Creek 1324 6 ch sou 540 30 5 1363 3 do pek sou 228 
263 1830 5 do red leaf 450 23 6 1366 1 do dust 120 
270 Penrhos 1351 4hf-ch pek dust 340 19 7 1369 2 do red leaf 106 
273 Tembiligalla 1360 5 ch p2k sou 450 26 9 Lubagama 1375 10 hfch broorpek 600 
274 1363 1 do bro pek fans 125 22 12 Hanwella 1884 Shfch bro pek 440 
275 1366 1 de dust 160 19 13 1387 8 do or pek 400 
289 Farnham 1408 2 do dust 300 19 14 139010 do  pek 480 
290 1411 3 do pek fans 330 20 “15 1393 3 do pek sou 135 
298 St. Martin 1435 6hf-ch fans 360 22 16 1396 4 lo dust 280 
299 1438 2 do congou 80 19 17 Radage 1399 5hfch bio pek 250 
303 FPW 1450 1 ch bro mixed 100 16 18 14€2 5 do pek 250 
304 1453 1 do bro mixed 100 16 19 1405 5 do pek sow 240 
310 Polatagama 1471 3 do dust 450 19 22 Paradise 1414 7 ch pek sou 665 
316 O F inest, 24 1420 2 do fans 190 
mark 1489 3 do bro pek 249 29 25 1423 2 do bro mix 160 
317 1492 5 do pek sou 490 24 26 1426 2 ch bro pek 190 
318 1495 2 do pek dust 251 19 27 1429 2 do pek 170 
327 Halwatura 1522 5hf-ch dust 450 19 28 1432 2 do pek sou 180 
329 Chesterford 1528 1 ch congou 90 17 29 1425 2 do dust 300 
330 1531 6 do _ bro tea 570-22 30 Mousakande 1438 8 ch sou 680 
336 GED 1549 7 do pk No. 2 511 27 31 Forest Hill 1441 1 ch bro mix 131 
337 1552 5 do jpeksou 323 26 1 hf ch 
328 1555 1 do 35 Meddegodde 1453 4hf-ch fans 260 
1hf-ch red leaf 108 13 36 1456 2 do dust 160 
342 Pendle 1567 2 ch pek sou No.2180 27 52 Ingeriya 1504 3hfich dust 240 
343 1570 2hf-ch bromixed 150 26 55 Hapugasmulle 1513 6 ch unas 630 
244 1578 4 do pk fans 300 25 56 1516 1 do tans 110 
347 Halbarawe 1582 4 ch pek sou 320 25 57 1519 1 do dust 150 
348 1585 4 do or pek 392 20 60 Mahkhatenne 1528 3 ch pek sou 300 
352 'L. mpoe 1597 5 do sou 400 26 61 1531 2 do dust 200 
253 1600 5 do fans 425 25 62 1534 1 do bro tea 100 
357 Digdola 1612 6 do pek sou 510 26 74 Annandale 1570 13 hfch sou 611 
368 AG 1615 2 do bro pek 156 26 84 Beauvais 1600 8 ch bro mix No 2576 
359 1618 1 do sou 58 23 85 1693 1hf ch ust 77 
360 1621 1hf-ch sou 40 22 97 Charlie Hill 1639 8hfch ek 440 
461 1624 2 do red leaf 176 15 98 1642 4 do pek fans 300 
362 Abergeldie 1627 1 ch pek 89 31 99 C;M 1645 Qhfch bro pek 495 © 
363 St. Hin est. 100 1648 5 do ek 275 
mark 1630 5hf-ch bro or pek 260 8636 102 RKP 1654 5 ch broorpek 4500 
366 1636 1 do pk fans 60 25 105 1663 2 do dust 260 
371 Ugieside 1654 8 ch bromixed 640 21 109 Avisawella 1675 8 ch sou 640 
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110 Horagoda 
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113 

117 Atherton 
118 


121 Tavalamtenne 
122 

123 

124 Roeberry 

125 Sirikandura 
126 Palm Garden 
127 HIS 

128 Bidbury 

129 Wewelkande 
130 Bondura 

13L Weweywatte 
132 Tiddydate 
1g5S WJ 

136 

137 

144 Invery 

151 Neboda 


154 Selvawatte 
155 
157 Gangwarily 
160 Havilland 
165 W, in estate 
mark 

172 Nuawella 
173 L 

4 Mont go 

75 


Bux. Pkgs Name. 
1673 6 ch bro or pek 
163L 7 to or pex 
1687 7 do pek sou 
1629 5bfich pex sou 
1702 4 do dust 
171t 8hf-ch pek 
1714 11 do pek sou 
1717 2 do’ dust 
1720 1 ch nek sou 
1723 1 ch pek 
1726 Lor bro pex 
1729 1 feh peksou 
17320 ch pe«x sou 
1735 2hbf ch bro pek 
W238) hs ch: pek 
174l. Lhfch bro pet 
1744 1Lhfch bro pek 
1753 3 ch sou 
1756 2 do ans 
1759 2 do pek iusé 
1780 4hfch bro mix 
1801 5hfch ‘ust 
1810 2hfch fans 
1813 1 do dust 
1819 Shfch dust 
1828 4 ch pek fans 
1813 2 ch bro pek 
1864 4 ch bro mix 
1867 2 ch dust 
1870 3hf-ch bro pek 
1873 9 do bro pek 
1876 5 do pek sou 
1879 2 do pes fans 
1882 1 do pek dus: 


Ib. 


OBSERVER FRINTING 


Cc. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 


LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Mincine LANE, June 22. 

“Bingo Mira.”,—DMA & C in estate murk, 
Dehigolla Mysore A 1, 82 at 2s 7d; ditto No. 1, 
Teemabe Zs ode wosmsolde atuAsioad salen Soldijrativ2s 


DAN ditto .Nid.23,. 00 at ls 3813.4 DMA) & Cin 
esi1ub3 murk, Kobo Mysore O, 2c at 2s 91; 


ditto No. 1, 4¢ sold at 23; 4c sold at 23 1d; 
ditto 2, As at ls S51; dists 3, 1¢-ab ls 1d; ditto 
S. 33 sold at ls 31; DM in estate mirk, Kobo 


. bid 


Mysore O, 32 sold at 2s 7d; ditto 1, 7c at 2s; 
dikto'2,3e at iso; ditto 3) Ic sold at Is 24; 
ditto B, 82 sold at Ils 2d. 

“ Prometheus.”—Vicarton B, 
at 1s ld. 

“Clan M3Intyre.’—DSS5 in estate mark, Mala- 
bar, 8c at ls 61. 

“Pamba Mara.”—MLM 
at 1s 6d. 

“Sado Maru.”—-MRM R, 8c at Is 3435 2c at 
Is; le sold at ls 1d; 2c sold at Is 91; MRM, 
se at ls 2d; 3¢e at Is 8c. 

“*Glaucus.”—Nella Oola 1, 4c at 2s 5d. 

“Kawachi Maru.”—Mousakande, 3c at 2s 5d; 
ditto 2, 2c at Is 9d. 

“ Clan Drummond.’—AL Malabar, lle at 1s 5d. 

“* Hector.’ —HUTI, Ile at ls 6d. 

“Glaucus.’—Gavatenne Mysore O, 2c at 2s 3d ; 
2c at 2s 44; 2c sold at 2s 5d; ditto 1, 18¢ sold 
at ls 7d to Is 84; ditto 2, 4c at Is 5d; 1c at Is 
61; ditto B, 4c sold at Is 2d; ditto S, le so'd 
at ls 34; ditto Seed, le at 1s 7d. 


5c at Is 9d; Ic 


in estate mark, 2¢ 


WORKS. 
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TEA COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


PricE:—12} centseach 3.copie®s 
No. 27 Cotomzo, JuLy 23, 1900. { 30 cents; 6 coppies } rupee- 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibe ve 
—___ 108 1996 41 hf ch or pek 2173 56 bid 
109 1999 42 do pek 1472 51 
LARGE LOTS. 18 Gampaha =_.2002 2k. cn peo or pek 2610 45 
iearaseyod 20035 2G do pek 2210 40 
£. Benham & Co. ie 2003, 22 do pek son 193035 
201L. 22 do or p3k 2090 47 
[19,695 1b.] 114 eRuanwella 2018382 cil. or nes 2720 33 
5 PB 115 20 7.15 do bro pek 1500 33 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name.  .b © 116 202030 do. ‘pek 2700 29 
1 Halg wa 27 (2% ch bro pek 2706 33 117 2023 14 do pek sou 126u 27 
2 hu 30 do or pek 2556 30 119 Battawatte 2u29 39 ch pek 3705 07 
3 33 /z2 do pek 1s7¢ 29 120 High Forest 2032 49hfch or pek 
4 36 20 do pek sou 1806 26 No. 1 2939 16 bia 
7 Battalgalla 45 28 ch pek sou 30i0 36 121 2035 29 do or pek 16-2 53 bid 
9 Hornsey 51 10 ch pek 85u 38 122 2038 18 do pek 950 52 
WO 54.26 do pek sou 1950 35 123 2041 14 do bro or pek 1022 39 
li 57 20hf-ch fans 160025 124 Weoya 2044 14 ch broerpex 1540 32 
iz CTC 60 25 ch bro pek 2275 26 bid | 125 2047, 16 do bro pek 1520. 32 
Tyee Sasa 126 2u50 27 do or pek 2565 33 
127 2053 41 de pek 3485 29 
5 FF Wa 128 2055 30 do ek sou 2400 27 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker, 129 909.8 do dust 1200-22 
(665,100 ib] 130 Dun! eld 2062 48hfch bro«rpek 2380 53 
; + 131 2065 1L ch or 1ek 1045 42 
Lot. é Box. Pk s. Name. Ib. c 132 206817 do “pek 1530 -...38 
2 MGolla 1673 16hf-ch' dust 1280. 21 133 207i 14 do peksou 126034 
3% Haputale- 134 2074 1ihtch pek fans 930 32 
wella 1696 26 do bro pek 1760 . 51 135 2077, «29 do dust 810° 27, 
9 169) 23 do elk 1150 41 136 DBE 2080 7 ch red leaf 700 22 
12 Strathspey 1703 i0 ch  proor pek 1030. 72 bid | 139 Ganapalla 2039 10 ch or pek 820 36 
13 17il 16 do or pek 1552 53 bid 140 2092 35 do bro or pek 3150 34 
14 W714 13 dou pek 1620 47 141 2095 28 do bro pek 2520 30 
15 171710 do pek sou 990 42 142 2098. 38 do nek 3640 28 
26 Naseby 4750. 26 hf ch — or pek 11% = 63 144 2104 9 do bro pek 
27 1753.25 do pek 1175 59 faus 954 24 
23 1756. 30 do ~ pekjsou 1410. 42 146 HGM 2110 32 ch  bropek 2560 35 
29 1159 9 do fans 792 33 dy 2113 45 do pek 5150 34 
30 Ninfield 176222 ch broor pek 2230 — 43 14s 2116 15 do — pek sou 1350 30 
31 1765 12 do bro pek 1200-33 149 2119 12 do  bropek 
“32 1168 10 do — or pek 990 35 See fans 1200.28 
33 1771 43 do pek 2870 30 152 New Pea- 
34 | 1774 9 do pek sou 729 27 cock 2128 19hf-ch pek fans 1425 27 
38 Putupaula 1786 60 ch — bro pek 5400 35 153 RLM 9131 35 ch (bro pek 3150-28 bid 
39 1789 60 do — pek 3600 31 154 234 17 do — pek 1530 
40 1792. 29 do — pek gou 2030 28 156 2137 24 do sou 2109 | ne bid 
41 Devonfvrd 1795 28hfch broor pk 1540 78 bid | 156 2149 11 do fans 1120 
42 1798 13 ch or pek 1170 »=Gi bid | 157 Erlsmere 2i43 17 ch or. pek 1445 57 
43 1801 14 do pek sou 1120 45 158 246 3ihtch. bro pek 1700 49 
44 Cotswald 1gv4 11 ch  broor pek 1l00 49 159° 2149 23 ch — pek 172541 
45 1807 13 do pek 1170 26 162, Agra Oya = 2158-25 ch pek 2250 ©. 32 
46 é 1s10 17 do .pek sou 1275 30 163 2161 16 do bro pek 1440 36 
49 Avoca 1s16 9 ch — pek sou Tit 36 164 2164 27 do pek sou 2430-28 
53 Old Mede- 165 2167 21 do or pek 157584 
zama 1831 16 ch bororpek 1120 50 166 2170 10 do broorpek 90 34 
bt isBt 23 do  bropek 1723. 387 168 2176 10 hf-ch dust 800 28 
65 1837 (24 do pek 19-0 36 169 A O 2179... 9 ch bro mix $10 22 
56 si) 14 do pek sou 1050 31 174 Opalgalla 2194 lbf-ch dust 830 20 
68 38146 8hfch  pek fans 720 29 177. St. Leonards 2203 15 ch bro pek 1500 34 
60 Thedden 1652 44 ch  bropek 4400 34 178 2206-12, do de 1140 34 
$1 1855 48 do  pek 4320 32 179 2209 8 do — or pek 760 28 
$2 1858 16 do  pek sou 1280 4 180 212, 9 doe pek 855 27 
67 Beaumont 1873 1: ch — bro pek 1358 82 181 Brio.” 8 do do 76027 
38 1876 29 do orpek 2494 28 182 2213 lihfch bro pek 
69 13879 QOhfch fans T74 23 fans 770-26 
71 Matale 1885 37. do bro pek 2035 36 187. B and D 2233. 21 ch unas 2100-30 
72 1888 20 ch — pek 170039 188 Deaculla 2236. 27 do  peksou 1820 99 
73 9 1L do pek sou 935 33 189. Errollwood 2239 !9 ch or pek 1805 42 
77 1 and 2, 191 Glengariffe 2245 42hbf-ch broorpek 2310 44 
MT P, in est. . 192 2248 20 do or pex 900 33 
mark 1903" 23 ch pek £970 23 193 2251 20 eh pek 1720 30 
134 1906 15 do pek dust 1800 22 194 2254 10 do pek sou 700 28 
79 St. Heliers 1909 18hfch bro or pek 195 2257 16 hfch ~~ bro pek 
No. 1 972 62 fans 990 26 
80 1512 9 ch bro or pek 855 50 198 KPW 2260 83 do  broor pek 2160 35 
SL - 1915 12 do pek 1056 38 197 2263 56 do bro pek 3080 35 
89 Dunbar 1939 17hf-ch broorpek 867 64 bid 193 2266 47 do pek 2350 31 
90 1942 9 ch or pek 738 50 199 2269 22 do pek sou 1100 oF 
91 1945 9 doe pek 720 43 201 Pusella 2275. 11 ch bro pek 1100 34 
g2 W B,in estate 202 2278 31 do or pek 2418 24 
mark 1948 16 ch congou 1440 26 203 2281 19 do pek 1425 29 
93 Hatton 1931 37 ‘ch bro pek 3700 66 206 Arapclakan- .. 
Os 1954 40 do’ pek. 3400 45 de 2200 12 eh  broor pek 1260 32 
26 1960° 6 do —§ dust gv0- 28 207 2293 73 do.  bropek 6570 40 
97 AMB 1963 11 ch’ > dust 1510 20 208 2296, 63 do pek’ 5040 33. 
98 : 1966 31 do fans 2943 Vv 209 2299 11-do. pek:sou 990 29 
99 DM V 1969° 13 ech bro pek 1222 29 211 Weyunga- : * g 
110 1972 20 do ek 1480. 27 watte 9308, 35 ich bro pek 3325033 
14 Battawatte 1984936 ch  broorpek 3960 37 212 2308 ;°53 do. pek 2805-31 
105 1987. 29 do pek: 2610 - 35 213 e 21L 36 do pek son 2880 29 
106 1990 16 do pek sou 1280 =. 30 2 Castlereagh on 10 eb bro Wo 3500 BS 
i ‘ p ¥ ek : 217 232: 5 - do or pek 2 
IT Ulep, Forest eas and ae et No.l 376077 218 9326 24 do pek 1920 - 36 


3 | CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Was Lot, Box. Pkgs: Name. Ib. 
222 Amblakande 2338 21 ch bro pex 2100 25 watte 2755 38 ch bro pek 3572 
223 2341 26 do pek 2080 30 362 2758 31 do pek sou 2325 
224 2344 12 do pek sou 9.0 28 364 Forest Creek 2764 15 do or pek 1450 
215 2347. 7 do dust 700 89-22 865 2767 13 do bro pek 1910 
227 Pungetty 2353 12,hf-ch or pek 912 67 366 Evlsmere 2770 44hfch broorpek 2112 
228 2366 9 ch pek 1008 51 367 Talgaswela 2773 32 ch bro pek 2880 
231 Vogan 2365 8 do broorpek &0 32 363 2776 43 do  pek 3655 
232 2368 2% do or pek 19¢0 43 369 2779 21 do pek sou 16:0 
233 2371 41 do  pek 3280 32 372 Clyde 2788 44 do bro pek 3872 
234 2374 18 do pek sou 1440 23 373 2721 3t do pek 2790 
235 Holton 2377 12 ch bro pek 1140) 81 376 280 9 do brorpek 1035 
236 2380 11 do  pek 935 30 377 Coreen 28u3 20 lf-ch bro or pek 1000 
240 New Anga- 379 2809 «9 ch pek 810 
mana 2392 13 ch bro pek 1300 35 282 Aneimudi 2818 40hf-ch bro pek 2120 
241 2395 17 do pek 1530 35 383 23821. 30 do pek 1350 
242 2398 11 do pek No.2 990 3) B84 2824 30 do pek sou 1200 
243 2401 11 do pek sou 990 30 386 Kosgalla 2830 36 do bro pek 18¢0 
245 Kincora 2107 10 ch bre pek £00 45 387 2833 28 do pek 1260 
246 2410 30 do pek 2'00 32 389 2839 14 do or pek 700 
247 2413 56 do pek No,2 23640 29 393 Walpita 2851 19 ch bro pek 190¢ 
248 2416 7 do fans 700 35 394 2844 15 do or pek 15(0 
250 Shrubs Hill 2422 42 do bro pek 4116 36 bid 695 2857 26 do pek 2600 
251 2425 12 do pek 3444 32 396 2860 19 do ek sou 1520 
253 2431 17 hf-ch bro pek fans1326 20 398 Monkswood 2666 21hf ch ro pek 1050 
255 Alverne 2437 10hf-ch bro pes fans 820 27 099 2869 28 do or pek 1400 
256 Tembiligalla 2440 19 ch bro or,ek 1900 35 400 2372 18 ch pek 1800 
257 2443 14 do  pek 1260-32 401 2875 15 do pek sou 1275 
262 P‘Kande 2458 7 do bro pek 708 35 42 2878 13hf-ch fans 728 
263 2461 16 do pek 1260 28 404 Gonapatiya 2884 35hf-ch pek fans 2660 
264 2464 1t do pek sou 880 26 405 2887 17 do dust 1598 
265 2467 10 do seu 800 24 406 Derculla 2890 64 do bro pek 2970 
266 2470 12hf-ch dust 1020 20 407 2843 71 do pek 4°70 
267 Halwatura, 2473 38 ch bro pek 3800 28 408 Harancalla 2896 38 ch bro pek 3610 
268 2476 41 do or pek £6990 ©=—-28 409 Ascot 2899 26 do broorpek 2470 
269 : 2479 44 do pek 2570 Q7 410 2902 15 do broor pek 1350 
270 2482 55 do ek sou 4400 26 411 22905 12 do bro pek 1620 
271 2385 26 hf ch bro pek fans:690 24 412 2908 13 do pek 1170 
272 2186 8 do dust 720 20 413 2911 9 do br pk fans 855 
273 Warwick 2491 37 ch br pek 3700 §=58 bid | 414 BD W 2914 29 do br pek 2610 
274 2494 52 do  pek 4940 47 415 2917 37 hf- h pek sou 1595 
275 2497 26 do pek sou 2470 40 416 Cin est. mark 2920 12 ch pek sou 1080 
278 Chesterford 2306 70 io bro pek 7000 = 35 4i7 Claverton 2923 33hf-ch bro orpek 1650 
v9 2509 50 do pek £000 30 418 2926 1l ch bro pek 1160 
280 2512 30 do pek svu 3000 27. 419 2929 32 do pek 3200 
281 Geragama 2515 2%1hf-ch broorpek 1155 34 420 2932 10 do br or ok fans1120 
282 2518 27 ch bro pek 2295 31 425 Tonacombe 2947 75 do  pek 6750 
283 2521 38 do pek 3040 29 4°6 2950 42 do pek sou 3780 
284 2524 11 do  peksou 1045 27 427 Knavesmire 2953 30hf-ch or pek 1500 
285 2527 10hf-ch fans 750 24 428 2956 65 ch br pek 6175 
287 2533 19 do bro or pek 1045 34 429 2959 56 do pek 4430 
288 2536 9 ch bro pek (20 es 2, 420 2962 20 do  peksou 1400 
289 2539 15 do pek 1275 28 431 2965 26 do pek 1950 
290 2542 16 do pek sou 1360 26 432 Pallagodde 2968 15 do broor pek 1500 
293 Halwatura 2551 59 do — or pek 3507 =. 28 43 2971 25 do  brpek 2500 
294 Mousakellie 2554 48 do bro or pek 4800 37 bid | 434 2974 21 do  orpek 1680 
295 2557 31 do or pek 279) 37 bid 435 2977 17 do pek 1275 
296 2668 15 do ek Sou 1276 28 436 2980 21 do pek sou 1785 
31L Harrington 2605 15 hf ch roerpek 720 73 437 Seenagoila_ 2983 52hf-ch brocrpek 2860 
312 2608 12 ch _— or pek 1080 48 458 2986 21 do  pek 915 
313 2611 15 do pek A 1350 42 439 2989 26 do pek sov 1170 
317 Freds Ruhe 2623 28 do bro pek 30¢0 36 440 Killarney 2992 62 do bro or pek 3410 
318 2626 27 do pek 2700 33 441 2095 10 ch or pek 850 
319 2629 14 do pek sou 1400 28 446 Ardlaw and 
520 WA 2682 20 do bro pek 2200 30 Wishford 3010 9hf-ch broorpek 955 
321 2685 15 do pek 1500 29 | 447 3013 17 do br pek 1547 
322 2633 12 do pek sou 1210 27 448 3016 16 do or pek 1360 
323 Mansfield 2641 60 hf-ch bro pek 3600 55 449 3019 24 do pek 1903 
324 7614 2% ch pek 260 45 452 S W 3028 6 ch 
325 2647 10 do pek sou 210 © ©640 Lhf-h fans No.1 751 
326 2650 15 hbf-ch dust 13:0 27 64 Gampaha 3034 25 ch pek sou 2247 
B80! Boe i foit mmesel “oihaeh! «+ dusty oi hingamte) 10 ——____—_——. 
8: ammeria 2665 10 do roorpek 120) 3 = 
232 2668 55 do or pek e500 36 Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
333 2671 30 du bro pek 3300 38 Q)7 
334 Berd 41 do Deke 4100 35 317,900 Ib.) 
335 2677 23 do peks u 2360 31 i 
336 2680 9hf-ch. br pk fans 720 29 170: Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
337 MahaUva 2683 6 «do  broorpek 3780 43 8 Weverley 7 15 ch — pek sou 1575 
338 2686 48 ad) or pek 2688 46 9 WvyY 10 11 ch pek 1243 
339 2609 44 ch pek 3960 42 10 Meetiyagoda 13 30 ch unas 20v0 
340 2692 26 do pek sou 2080 = 35 11. Walasmulla 16 8 ch unas 800 
342 9698 11 bf-ch dust 935 22 13 22 4 do pek fans 1150 
348 rracht 2701 16 ch bro or pek 1440 31 15 Psimrose Hill 28 9 ch bro ek 900 
344 2708 17 do bru pek 1:60 931 16 31 16 do pek 1408 
345 2707 45 do pek 3600 26 17 34 15 do pek sou 1170 
346 2710 16 do  pek sou 136) 924 19 Ladysmith 40 22 ch bro pek 2200 
347 2713 11 do brpkfans 110 25 20 43 18 do  pek 1440 
351 Kaltura 2725 13 do bro or pek 1300 31 bid | 21 46 18 do pek sou 1350 
352 2728 47 do bro pek 4710 30bid | 22 Carney 49 42hfch bro pek 2100 
353 2731 62 do pek 4960 29 bid 23 52 49 do pek 2205 
354 2734 76 do pek sou 6810 27 bid | 24 65 24 do pek sou 1200 
355 27387 128 do brpkfans 1800 26bid | 27 Killin 64 27hfch broorpek 1350 
356 2740 14 do dust 1422. 18bid | 28 67.22 ch or pek 1870 
3657 ‘lonacembe 2743 44 do or pek 3960 40 29 70 8 ch pek 720 
358 2746 42 do bro pek 4200 48 32 Marigold 79 94hfch bro pek 5170 
359 2749 40hf-ch broor pek 2000 59 33 82 31 do  pek 1550 


$61 Mavaliganga- 84 £5 19 do pek sou 950 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES. LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
:37 -Ferriby 94 53 ch bro pek 5035 
38 97 85 do pek 7228 
39 100 42 do pek sou 3360 
40 106 9 do fans 1250 
42 Avis.wella 109 22 ch bro pek 2090 
43 112 34 do  pek 2400 
44 115 32 do pek sou 2409 
45 118 11 do fans 1320 
46 Koladeniya 121 aech, bro pek 1615 
47 124 92 do pek 1760 
48 ©127 11 do pek sou 935 
51 Hivilland 136 Q9hfch dust $55 
55 148 8 ch pek fans 800 
56 Forest Hill USAF chi bro pek 1275 
57 154 16 do pek 1248 
62 Blackburn 169 20hf-ch fans 15:0 
63 Waveena 172 16 ch bro pek 1569 
lhf ch 
64 157.14 ch pek 1170 
a lL hf ch 
$7 Kallebckka 184 19 ch bro or pek 2690 
68 St. Cutaerine 187 14 ch bro or pek 1269 
74 Damblagolla 205 18 ch or pek 1620 
95 2:8 18 do bro pek 1800 
76 211 18 do pek 1530 
17 214 18 do pek sou 1440 
‘80 GB 223 15 hf ch (dust un ulkd)750 
81 Harangalla 226 22 ch bro pek 2090 
82 229 56 do pek 4200 
83 £38 :10 do sou 750 
R4 ¢35 88 do bro pek fans 800 
8 INV 233 29hfch pekfans 230 
86 241 99 do pek fans =. 2320 
87S, in estate 
mark 244 32 hfch bro pek 1970 
88 SLG 247 45 hfch peksou 3090 
10 ch 
89 250 8 ch sou 720 
92 259 12hfch fans $40 
93 Rambodde 262 40hf-ch ovpek 2290 
94 265 52 do pek 2340 
107 Monrovia 304 23 ch bro pek 2300 
108 307 2) do pek 1900 
110 313 9 do pe sau 900 
LiL 316 9 do bro tea 855 
113 Dryburgh 322. 19hfch broorpek 1064 
114 325 23 do or pek 1150 
115 328 23 ch pek 1840 
118 Marigold 337 124 hf-ch bro pek 6820 
119 340 39 do pek 1950 
120 343 29 do pek sou 1450 
122 849 10 do pek dust 750 
123 Doragalla 352 16 ch bro or pek 1520 
124 355 20 do bro pek 1700 
125 358 23 do pek 1725 
126 861 12 do pek sou 900 
127 364 7 do bro mix 820 
133 Venture 382 17 ch pek souNe. 2 1360 
134 385 8 do red leaf 760 
136 Bitgodde A 391 7 ch bro pek 798 
142 Allagalla 409 11 #ch_ pek 747 
1hf ch 
145 Mora Ella 418 15 hfch or pek 50 
146 421 39 do bro or pek 2262 
147 424 24 ch pek 2200 
148° 427 19 do pek sou 1710 
1548 445 10hfch pek 700 
2 ch 
157 Nyanza 454 15 ch bro or pek 1500 
158 457 12 do bv o pek 1200 
169 460 12 do or pek 1080 
160 463 32 do ek 25€0 
161 456 10 do pek sou 900 
164 Ambalawa 475 25hfch bro pek 1250 
165 San Cio 478 19hfch sou 760 
169 Oaklands 490 16 ch er pek 1520 
170 - 493 17 do ek 15°0 
71 496 10 do pek sou £00 
172 Annandale $99 13hfch broorpek 741 
173 fO2 14 do or pek 784 
174 505 13 do pek G15 
175 508 39 do pek sou 1045 
176 Orion 5iL 34 ch bro pek 3400 
Li7 514 273ch pek 2160 
178 517 14 ch bro mix 1680 
179 Patulpana 420 13hf-ch bro pek 715 
184 Ladrum 555 10 ch or pek 1100 
185 Woodthorpe 538 7 ch bro pek 700 
186 541 13 do  pek 1144 
187 514 14 do pek sou 1092 
189 Warakamure 550 45 ch hro pek 450 
190 553 23 fle pek 2185 
A9L ‘ 556. 10 pek sou 900 
192 Lower Dickoya 559 13 ht ahh bro or pek 725 
193 562 9 ‘ch bro pek 900 
194 565 $s do pek RCO 
196. Oolapane 571 16hf-ch dust 1280 


29 bid 


47 
36 
34 
30 


Pkgs. Name, lb. 
27hfch bropek 1620 
32 do pek 1609 
20 do pek sou 1000 
13 hf-ch bro pek 715 
23. ch sou 2185 
8hf-ch dust 704 
40 ch bro pek 3640 
yee Tan bro pek 530 
24 do pek No 2 2010 
10 do pek sou 700 
19 ch pek fans 1900 
26 hf ch bro pek 1430 
22 do pek 1100 
8 ch pek 760 
22 ~eh bro pex 2200 
18 do pek 1710 
9 do pek sou 810 
31 ch bro pek 2045 
32 do ek 2720 
23hfch or pek 1406 
35 do pek 1750 
12hfch or pek 720 
25 do bro pek 1500 
16 cb pek 1600 
32.) chi bro pek 3040 
29 do or pe& 2320 
25 do pek 2000 
32 do pek sou 2560 
12 hf-ch broorpek 1080 
62 hf-ch bro pek 3110 
55 do pek 2450 
48 do pek sou 2400 
15 hfch sou 750 
16 ch bro or pek 1600 
17 bfch broorpek 1020 
19 do or pek 1045 
24 do pek 1320 
68 hf-ch bro or pek 3808 
76 do er pek 3040 
59 do pek 2360 
19 do pek sou 855 
9hf-ch dust 720 
60 hf-ch or pek 2800 
16 ch bro or pek 1440 
14 do pek 1050 
12, d» ~~ peksou 900 
20 hf-ch bro pek 1060 
24 do  pek 1200 
33 do pek sou 1650 
24 ch pek sou 1920 
7 do pek dust 980 
29hf-ch brocr pek 1450 
31 do or pek 1426 
24 do bro pek 1440 
li do  pekdust 1360 
18 ch* bro pek 1800 
12 do pek 1200 
22 hf-ch bro pek not 
hooped 1110 
12 ch pek 1200 
7 do pek sou 700 
26 hf-ch bro pek not 
hooped 1430 
18 ch pek 1710 
10 do pek sou 1000 
28 ch bro pek 2800 
31 do pek 2770 
10 do pek sou 1€00 


(Mr. BE. John.—214,430 lb.] 


Lot Box. 
198 Jak Tree Hill 577 
199 580 
200 5§3 
202 Bnoius 589 
205 598 
202 WHB 607 
209 M D R, in estate 
mark 610 
211 Hangranoya 616 
213 622 
214 625 
215M &B 628 
216 Kavenoya 631 
217 634 
222 California 649 
225 Salawe 658 
226 661 
227 664 
229 Holms.lale 670 
230 673 
233 Mary HIll 682 
234 €85 
239 Kurunega, 
est Co of 
Ceylon 700 
240 703 
241 706 
244 Rayigam 715 
245 718 
246 724 
247 724 
250 Tavalamtenne 733 
253 Vepedene 742 
254 745 
255 748 
258 TT [57 
264 Haves 775 
265 Daluk Oya 773 
266 781 
267 7&4 
271 Yarrow 796 
272 799 
273 802 
274 805 
275 Y, in estate 
mark 808 
277 APG 814 
278 Hatdowa 817 
279 820 
280 823 
283 Wewatenna, 832 
234 835 
285 838 
287 Yspa 844 
288 847 
289 Columbia 800 
290 853 
291 856 
292 859 
293 Mahatenne &&2 
294 885 
297 Attiville Nol 874 
298 iA 
299 880 
300 Do No2 883 
701 8&6 
302 8) 
307 Citrus 904 
28 907 
309 910 
Lot Box. 
2 534 
3 £37 
4 540 
3 548 
8 ndcn 452 
9 555 
10 553 
11 561 


14 rraythwaite 570 
673 


19 Ferndale 585 
20 588 
24 Eladuwa 600 
25 613 
27 Lameliere €09 
28 < 612 
29 615 
31 GW 621 
33 6.7 


Pkgs. Name. lb. 
35 ch bro pek 3500 
35 do pekoe 2975 
11. do pek sou 935° 
S8hfch dust 800 
32 do or pek 1440 
14 do bro or pek =770 
30 ch pekoe 2700 
21 do pek sou 1680 
13 do bro pek 1235 
12 do pekoe 1020 
13 do pek No.1 1170 
12 do pek No.2 1080 
19 do pekoe 17:0 
8 do pek sou 720 
32 do bro pek 3360 
3L do pekoe 2790 
17 do pek sou 1275 
9 do pek sou 900 
44 do fans 3960 


Co 


oo 09 7 Oy 
iS 


E. Benham & Co. 


Name. lb. 
Taus 389 
dust 240 
or pek 410 


(Miessrs. Forbes & Waiker 


Name: 1b. 
pek sou 95 
redleaffans 190 
bre pek 654 
pek 376 
pek sou 490 
red leaf 44 


pek sou i 315 


fans 425 
sou 144 
dust 262 
red leaf 261 
bro or pek 540 
bro pek 392 
pek 443 
pek sou 270 


bro pek fans 64 


4 
4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ce. SMALL LOTS. 
f é 630 24 do broorpek 2100 32 
S patel Bee? 633 32 Ae map pek ae 2% 
é 636 34 do pekoe 720 2 
37 639 18 do pekson 1440 26pia | Lot. Box. Pkgs, 
38 642 81 do pekfans 2790 2 5 Halgalla 29 4 ch 
39 645 16 bf-ch ust 1200 »=-.22 6 42 2 do 
41 Cleveland 651 53 do flowy or pek 2915 58 8 Hornsey 45 5 do 
42 654 51 do pekoe 2703 46 
46 Glasgow 666 73 ch bro or pek 584)) 52 bid 
47 669 27 do or pek ee on bid 
72 18 do pekoe 4 5 
49 675 22 do peksou 2200 42 Lot. Box. Pks. 
50 678 15 eee caus é ie 0 Bb 1 M’Golla 1675 1 ch 
6L Callander 681 17 hf-c ro or pe By. “ 3 1681 2 do 
52 Sang ; 684 22 do or pek 1144 45 bid 4. Wewalakan- 
3 687 21 do poke» oan 20 de 1684 12 hf oh 
5 i 696 23 ch ro pe 2300 4 is 5 1687 7 do 
rr pee 699 20 do pekoe 1600 43 bid 6 1690 10 do 
59 705 10 bee aust = Bor Re a j 1693 1 do 
j Clare 711 9 © ro or pe 5 39 |. 10. Haputale- 
eS ee 714 9 do or pek 774 38 bid ate 1702 7 hf-ch 
63 717.9 do pekoe 720 ys lL 1765 5 do 
66 723 18 do sou 1620 18bid | 16 Strathspey 1720 2 eh 
68 Rookwood 732 92 do broorpek 2723 41 17 1723 2 do 
7) Bellongala 738 7 do  bropek HOD) BB 18 1726.3 do 
TL 741 9 do pekoe 720 283bid | 19 St. Edwards 1729 9 ch 
72 744 16 do pek sou 1280 26 20 1732 7 hf ch 
72 747 9 do bro pek fans 900 Q7 2] 1735 8 do 
75 Mount Everest 753 39.hf-ch broorpek 2145 71 22 1738 = do 
16 756. 48 do or pek 24:0 Al 23 17411 do 
T7 739 55 ch pekoe 5500 44 24 DW 1744. 6 do 
78 762 31 do pek sou 2790 36 25 i747 2 do 
79 765 28 hich ee pek ae 1960 gf Big 35 Ninfield Wi 5 ch 
2 Kole a 774. 20 ¢ ro or pek 2200 37 bi 36 1780 4 do 
a ae ares 777, 34 da bro pek 3230 35 bid 37 1783.1 do 
84 780 34 do  pekoe 27200 34 47 Cotswold 1813 2 ch 
86 Suduganga 786 17 do or pek 1445 34 bid 48 1816 2bf-ch 
87 789 16hf-ch broorpek 880 45 50 Avoca 1822 4 ch 
88 792 20 ch pek sou 1400 30 51 1825 5 do 
90 798 11 do sou 715 26 52 aie 1828 1 do 
95 Brownlow 813 23hi-ch bro or pek 1219 54 bid | 57 Old Mede i : 
46 816 17 ch or pek 1428 © 39 bid gama aa 8 : oe 
97 819 26 do  pekce 2210 36 59 9 ¢ 
3 63 Thedden 1861 3 cb 
99 West Hall 820 29hf-ch dust 2610 21 bid | 64 Kabragalla i8¢4 10 hf-ch 
100 828 9 ch bro mix 900 20 65 1887.-7 do 
104 -C 840 14 do bro mix 1330 18 66 1870 3 do 
10 WHR 813 7 do dust 700 2s 70 Huanuco 1882 4 a 
I S16. 16 do ro mix 1600 28 74 Matale 1894 € ¢ 
10? Glentitt 8:9 45 hf-ch © bro pek 2700 5k co) : 1897 3 hf ch 
108 852.15 ch or pek 1425 40 78 Allerton 199 2 ch 
109 855.12 do pexoe 1080 3s 82 Sc. Heliers 19:3 5 ch 
12 864 iGhfch fans 1280 29 $3 1921 6 bf ch 
113° Agra Ouvah $67 13 do broor;ek 806 6Y Si =e 19:4.1 ch 
114seey $70 34 do bropek 2010 50 £5 St. Johns = 
115 873.26 do pekoe 1378. 43 Wood 1027, 9 hf-ch 
1i7 89 26 vh pes fans 2182 28 g6 a8 5 do 
i23 Keenagaha Ella $97 34 hf-ch or pek 1870) 35 87 ws 3 4 do 
32t 900 23 ch pekoe 2295 32 33 1936 1 ao 
145 903 15 do — pekseu 1} .0-2- +30 #5 Hatton 19.7 6 ch 
os ‘a 5 1@ip bs V 1975 9 ech 
132 GFR, in est. a 102 i978 3 do 
marly 2 7 RG < 2 bi 103, 1881-2 do 
a a ae ee oe r a | 118. Ruaunwella 2626. 6 bf ch 
133 927 23 do pekoe 29 bid 137 K SUSkaal Veh 
37 Nuahavill 939. 23 .do or pek 49 133 BWD 2085 8 hf ca 
138 eter Wo 35 do Bee pek 56 6L | 143 Ganapalla 2101 9 ch 
139 945 21 do ~ pekoe ? 45 1350 “ 2107 1 do 
110 918 15 do pek sou 1359 35 | 150 New Peas 
141 951 11bfich pekfans 770 — 33 cock 2122 Ghfck 
145 XYZ 933. 9 do | pek dust 8o52e2223 | 151 % 25 12 do 
4 Bq otis ae F , 169 Exlsmere 2152 5 ch 
147 Oya 969 20 ch pekoe 1600 out | 16L 2155 3hf ch 
119 Pitaderiya 975 18 do broor pek 1809 3k 1 187 Agra Ova Miltsyot} (Yo) 
150 978 18 do bro pek 1899 32 bid | 170° AO zlé2 4 ch 
151 98L 18 do pekoe 1530 29 i; Vil Kitulgalla 318° 3 ch 
. A 5 ale vI83 2 do 
15s DSD 93 18 do Dbropek 1960 26 , 12 oe he tage 
154 Whyddon $90 li do bro pek 187u 52 ye Ne Opals aes ee ia jake 
s 6 see a : ; 188 St. Leonards 2221 4 hich 
155 993° 11 do or pek 1045 43 ‘4g 3 WD. inest 
156 4 §961L do pekvue 1045 38 4 savas 2 994 ghfch 
16) G navy 8 17 hf-ch or pek 765 39 i ‘ aaa 
162 14°15 ch pekve 11.5 33 i 485 2997 3 ch 
194 Dickapittia 20 23 do bro pek 2300 28 186 2230 2 do 
165 13.27 do pekoe 2700 35 199 Monkswood 22:2 6hf-ch 
167 2) 10 bf-ch dust 850 23 200 K PW ¥272° 3 do 
. diy~ DI. 
170 Birnam 88 28 ch. oot UN Fegan Gh 
lhf-ch pek sou 2699 56 210 Arapolakan- 
172 Chapelton 44. 8 do dust 730-24 de 2302°5 do 
17% 47 11 ch bro mix 880 23 214 Weyunga- 
174 MR 60 ILhf-ch dust 990 22 ) watte 9214 6 ch 
175 ‘Templestowe 53 44 «do brocr pek 2200 -52 215 2317 3 hf ch 
176 56 20 do | or pek 800 46 219 Castlereagh 1329 8° ch. 
177 69 29 ch pekoe 2320 35 220, 2332 8 hf ch 
173 62 13 do pek sou 975 32 221, 2335 4 do 
70 65 12hf-ch fans 1080 32 226 Pungetty 2350 6 do 
182 Delpotnaoya 9 ch dust 1380) -18 229 359 2 ch 


bro mix 318 
dust 140 
sou 400 
fans 480 
fans 104 
sou 150 
dust 170 
bro pek No. 2 440 
pek No. 2 500 
bro pek fans 135 
sou 560 
dust 400 
dust 450 
bro tea 650 
dust £95 
fans 150 
pek sou 176 
sou 66C 
fans 210 
dust 240 
pek sou 475 
dust 450) 
bro tea 70 
bro pek 495 
pek 350 
pek sou 260 
fans 76 
pek suu 475 
pek sou 540 
fans 306 
dust 160 
dust 480 
sou 100 
dust 560 
pek sou 675 
dust 89 
pek sou 540 
bro mix 606 
pek sou 406 
dust 210 
fans 6t0 
bro pek 400 
pek sou 285 
dust 240 
red leaf 805 
bro pek dust 280 
bra or pek 
fans 360 
dust 372 
bro tea 204 
dust 510 
dust 270 
dust 655 
red leaf 574 
dust 575 
bro tea 600 
dust 240 
pe sou 640 
fans | 560 
dust 320 
bro or pek 400 
pek sou 214 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Nanie. lb, ec; Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, 
230 2362 lhfch dust 114 19 58 Forest Hill 167 lLhf-ch pek 51 
287° Holton 2383 7 ch pek sou 660 26 59 160 4 ch bro sou 345 
238 BA 2386 3 ch dust 240 18 1 hf-ch 
289 2389 2 do red leaf 200 14 60 163 6 do fans 444 
244 Kincora 2404 6 ch bro or pek 600 50 61 H-nwella 166 12hfch bro pek 590 
249 SANG Bale) congon 1s0 19 65 Wavena 178 7 ch pek sou 574 
262 Shrubs till 2328 8 «> pek sou 6-0 30 66 181 lhfch dust 50 
254 Quilon 2434 8 ch bro tea 610 = 16 69 St Catherine 19) 7 ch bro or pek G04 
258 ‘Tembiligalla 2446 8 do pek sou 270 27 70 193. 4° co pek 280 
269 2449 1 do bro pk fans 116 2L it 196 4 do pek sou 272 
280 ? 2452 1 do dust 140 18 72 199 \hfch_ red Jeaf (eal 
21 2455 1 do bro mixed 100 20 73 22 2 ch red leaf 120 
276 Warwick 2500 5hf-ch pek fans 360 33 78 BF 217 5hfch dust 470 
217 2593 4 do dust 360 23 79 GB 220 6hfch_ bro tea 300 
236 Geragama 2530-8 do dust 256 19 99 SLG O2394* ch red leaf 410 
291 2545 7 do fans 825 20 91 256 Shfech dust 2.0 
292 2548 5 do dust 425 19 95 Rambo’de 268 10 hf ch pek sou 450 
297 Mousakellie 2563 7 do dust 560 21 96 271 1 do dust 90 
293 WL 256611 do bro pek 691 20 962 271a 1 do dust 90 
299 2569 7 do  pek 304.27 97 274 2 do bro pek fans 140 
300 2672 9 do pek sou ° 528 26 98 277 2 do fans 140 
301 2575 5 do sou 272° 5 £9 Bope 230 4hfch or pek 200 
802 © 2578 2 do congeun 106 18 100 283 2 do con &4 
$03 2681 1 do dust 72 17 11 286 1 do dust 62 
304 2584 1 do fans 2 17 102 Hanwella 239 7hfch bro pek 850 
$06 Yatiyana 2687 3 ch 1 pek 294 o%, 13 292 5 do pek 240 
206 2590 4 do 0 pek No 1388 32 104 295 5 do or pek 250 
307 2593 6 do bro pek 600 28 105 298 38 do bre sou 120 
308 2596 5 do pek 4cO 26 106 301 3 do dust 10 
309 2599 1 do pek sou 90 22 i109 Monrovia S1Opeleeh pex No 1 100 
310 2602 1 do unast 92 24 112 319 2 do dust ~ 400 
314 Harrington 2614 2 do pek B 120 32 1'6 Dryburg 331 6 ch pek sou 432 
315 2617 3hf-ch or p< fars 210 33 117 334 Shfch_ fans 370 
316 2620 3 do dust 270 25 12L Marigold 346 6hf-ch bro pek fans 396 
327, WL 2653 2 ch congou 98 16 12S Ven-.ure 367 2hf-ch broorpek 104 
323 2656 1 do fans 54 18 129 370 2 ch or pek 200 
229 P 2659 5 do or pek 450 25 139 373. 2. do lek 240 
341 Maha Uva 2695 3)hf-ch pek fans 240 27 Lhfca 
848 Erracht 2716 2 ch dust 370 18 181 3876 2 ch bro pek 230 
349 Pittakande ‘| 132 379 2 do pek sou No1-168 
Guioup 2719 1 do dust 100 20 135 Raxawa 388 2 ch red leaf 170 
350 D . 2722 4 do souchong 300 «15 137 Batgodde A 394 6 ch pek — 552 
360 Mawliiganga- 138 397 3 do pek No 2 273 
watte 2752 6 do bro or pek 600 37 139 400 2 do pek dust 190 
363 2761 2 do dust 274 ig 140 Allagolla 403 5 ch bro pek 406 
370 Talgaswela 2782 8 do _ fans 600 =—-18 141 406 1 do or pek 148 
ave a 2875 3 do bro mixed 270 16 Lech 
374 Clyde 2794 6 do pek sou 540 81 bid 143 412.5 ch peok sou 365 
374 2797 2 do dust 360 23 lid 414 Lhfch fans 57 
378 Coreen 2306 6 do or pek 540 41 149 Mora Ella 430 44ch b:o pek fans 400 
380 2812 5 do pek sou 450 36 1:0 433 2 do dust 240 
38L 2815 2hf-ch dust 160 25 Lt A3 Gaon red leaf 285 
385 Munaar 2827. 1 do or pek 5) out . 15200 439 1 do bro mix 87 
388 Kosgalla 25386 13 do —_pek sou 650 23 153 5 442 1Lhfch bro pek 550 
399 2812 6 do dust 420 19 155 418 2 do pek sou 100 
301 2345 2 do unast 160 25 156 451 1 do dust 62 
392 2348 1 do bro pk fans 7) 19 162 Nyanza 469 3 ch fans 270 
397 Walpita 2863 6 ch souchong 480 25 163 472 -2 do dust 200 
403 Monkswood 2881 6hf-ch dust 430 95 166 San Cio 481 4hfch bromix - 180 
421 Claverton 2935 4dhf-ch dust 33) 22 167 434 5 do dust 325 
422 Carlabeck 2938 5 ch pek sou 46) 34 bid 168 A P 487 6 ch pe< 480, 
423 2941 7h-fch br pek fans 516 27 180 Patulpana 523 IZhftch pek 60) 
444 CB 2944 5 do br pek fans 400 22 181 526 8 do pek sou 400 
442 Killarney 2998 4 ch bro mixed 400 26 182 529 2 do son. 990 
443 Seenagolla 3001 13hf-ch bro mix 636 29 18? 6382 2 do bro mix 1U0 
444 8004 38 do dust 240 24 188 Woodthorpe 557 2hfch dust 101 
446 Rinest. mark 3007 2 ch bro mixed 188 27 195 Lower Dickcya 663 6 ch bro gou 610 
450 5 W 3022 1 do bro pek 80 37 197 Qolapane 574 2hfch bro mix 116 
451 2025 3 do br mixed B21 29 201 Jak Tree Hill 586 2bfch fans 130 
453 3031 4 do fans No. 2 480 2 2(3 Bnoius 592 13hfch_ pek 630 
pee 204 595 9 do pek sou 405 
z 206 601 2 do dust 161 
(Messrs. Somerville & Co.] za 60d 2 ch red leaf , 
er angranoya c ro or pe 500 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. ne He e i : Bigs ih or Nedmieeo 
Eliya 1885 3 ch pek sou 285 4 avenoya 637 4hfch peksou 200 
2 Mouse uf 1888 1 do dust 165 18 219 610 3 do fans 240 
8 Bope 1891 8hfch bro pek 410 20 220 . : 643 1 ch sou 70 
4 1894 4 do or pek 200 26 221 California 646 7 ch bro pek 665 
5 1997 3 do pek 144 2d 223 652 5 do  peksou 475 
6 1 2 do pek scu 100 22, 224 655 1 do dust 138 
7 4 1 do dust a ii a ee ' G67 2 ch pek dust 300 
19 1 ch sou 2 olmsdale 76 2 ch sou 170 
; 1 WERE 25 4 do bro mix 380 22 232 2 679 4 do pek fans 500 
1g Primrose Hill 37 2 ch gou 152 23 235 Mary Hill €33 13 hfch pek sou 660 
25 Carney 58 2hfch sou 100 23 236 691 38 «do bro pek fans 195 
26 61 2 do dust 10022 237 691 4 do — bro tea 22 
30 Killin 73 4 do gou 360 = SL 233 697 2 do dust 190 
31 76 4hf-ch dust 300 18 242 Kurunegalle 709 3 ch Lek sou 300 
25 Marigold 88 5bfch_ bro pek fans 330 30) 243 712 Lhfch dust 00 
36 91 9 do pek dust 657 26 248 F A, in estate ¥ 
40 Ferriby 103 3 ch bro tea 255 18 mark 727 2 ch pek sou 142 
49 Koladadiya 130 2 ch sou 160 18 249 : 730 Lhfch dust 84 
50 Havilland 133 4 ch pek fans. 440 .19 - 251-Tavalamtenne 736 7hfch pek 350 
62 139 7 do sou No.1. 490 24 252 739 2 do pek sou 100 
i) 142 3 do sou NorZ 225 21 25€ Depedene 761 4 bf ch bro mix 200 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 

239 TT 760 2 ch pek fans 256 

230 763 2 do fans 220 

362 Munaar 769 lhfch pek 50 

263 Nillcomally 772 5bfch fans 850 

263 Daluk Oya 787 éhfch feksou 300 

239 790 8 do dust 450 

270 793 11 do fans 6€0 

276 Mahayaya 81l 7Thfch broerpek 65'8 

281 Hatduwa 826 2 ch dust 280 

232 $29 4 do fans 400 

236 Wewatenna 841 4hfch pek dust 740 

295 Mahat nne 868 2 ch pe: son 209 

295 871 1. do ust 100 

3u3 Attivills No2 $92 4 ch red leaf 40 

304 895 3 do bro mlx 343 

305 Do No3 = 8gs8 3 do bro pek +00 

306 ‘ 901 9 do pek 595 

310 Citrus 913 6 do fans 600 

31t 916 2 do dust 449 

312 HA 919 2 ch fans 196 

{Mr. B. John.) 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. b. 
1 AA 581 2hf-ch dust 164 
6 Kvalgolla 546 2 ch fans 130 
ve 549 2 do dust 160 

12 Coundon 564 6hf-ch bro pek fams 390 

18 5667 5d do fans 520 

16 Murraythwaite 576 5 ch pek sou 425 

17 579 2 do _ bro pek fans 240 

18 582 2 do dust 326 

21 KT 691 1 do sou 16 
» Eladuwa 594 6 do bro pek ¢6) 

23 597 56 do or pek A75 

23 606 2 do mixed 260 

3) Lameliere 618 9hf-ch fans 684 

32 GW 624 5 ch red leaf 425 

40 Kanangama 643 Qhich congoa £85 

43 Cleveland 67 9 do pek sou 450 

44 660 4 do fans 320 

4 CL 663 5 do bro mix 300 

54 Callander (90 5 do pek sou 200 

55 693 9 do bro pek fans 630 

58 Bittacy 702 5 ch  neksou 409 

6) 703 3 do bro mix 370 

64 Mount Clare 720 6 do pek sou 480 

66 726 2 do fans 260 

67 729 2 do dust 200 

69 Bello alla 735 4 do or pek 320 

74 750 1 do dust 140 

@0 Mount Everest 788 3hf-ch dust 800 

81 771 2 do bro mix 200 

8) Kolapatna 783 2 ch pek sou 160 

89 Suduganga 795 4hfch_ pek fans 320 

91 SG 80L 1hox  pek fans 27 

92 804 1hkf-ch unas 57 

93 8607 1bex unas 25 

94 810 i1hf-ch sou 47 

98 Brownlow $22 10 do bro pek fans 670 

101 West Hall S31 6 ch bro mix 630 

102 Nanuoya 834 1bf-ch sou ~ 52 
038 837 3 ch 50U 279 

110 Glentilt 858 4 do pek seu 380 

111 861 11hf-ch bro mix 650 
16 AgraQuvah 876 7 ch  peksou 630 


uot, Box. Pkgs. Names lb, ec, 
118 Rondura 883 3 ch bro pek Piet) 28 
119 835 5 do pekoe 400 
120 ses 8 do pek sou 240 26 
121 891 1 do sou 90 24 
122 Keemsgaha Bla894 5hf-ch broorpek 250 34 
126 906 8 ch sou €00 27 
127 909 8hf-ch bro pek fans 520 24 
128 Murraythwaite 912 1 ch pekce 85 28 
129 916 1 do pek seu 85 26 
130 Kolapatna 918 1 do _ pek fans xe 
131 921 1hf-ch pek dust 8 2k 
134 GER, im est. 

maark 930 5 ch pek sou 425 % 
156 938 2 do dust 260 2 
136 936 5 do fans 55 25 
1442 XYZ 954 Ilhf-ch orpek 64 45 
148 957 3 do pekoe 153 48 
144 960 2 do sou 162 34 
146 Caledonia 966 1 ch bro mix 90 23 
148 MN D, in est = 

mark 972 10hf-ch bru tea 600 12 
153 SS 987 5 ch bro tea 550 13 
1657 Whydder $99 3 do pek sou 286 33 
148 2 1 do fans 130 29 
159 i Sb ale dust 160 23 
161 Gonavy 11 13 hf-ch bro pek 650 4849 
188 ae onich pei sou 200 80 
166 Dickapittia 26 6 do pek sou 570-28 
168 32 10hf-ch fans 650 27 
169 Bey 0S Oa sou 570 =: 25 
171 Alylakande 41 8 do sou 672 26 
160 G,in est, mark 68 1 do 

lhf-ch red leaf 84 13 

181 Farm (iach) dust 320 2 
183 Delpotnaeya 77 38 dc sou 130 0-24 
184 A 80 S8hfch _ brotea 319 12 
185 B,inest. mark 85 4 do bro tea 220 23 
186 N 86 8 do bro tea 810 12 
187 A 89 3 do bro tea 320 12 
188 P, inest. mark 82 1 ch bro mix 87 11 
189) Lunngalla 95 3 do bro pek 269 32 
196 98 8 do pekoe 640 29 
191 U1 4 do pek sou 320 26 
192 164 1 do fans 100 24 
CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 

(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Mincine LANE, June 29. 
**Candia.”—-KAS & Co., Cocoa, 42 bags sold at 


738 6d. 
“ Australia.”—Bx KAS & Co., Cocoa, 84 bags 


out at 85s, 77s Sd refused. 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


“ Candia.” —B H O O, 1 barrel sold at 60s; 
ditto O, 10 casks sold at 60s; ditto PB, 1 barrel 


‘and 1 cask sold at 59s. 


No Cardamom sales this week. 


TEA COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


Prick :—123 centseach 3 copie®% 
No. 28 Cotomso, Juzy 30, 1900. { 30 cents: 6 copp «3 krupee 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot Box. Pkgs. Name, it. ¢ 
aT 95 3319 41 eh i Bek sou 2070) 32 
5 x 96 3322. 19 hf-c ust 1520 25 
LARGE LOTS. 97 Malvern 3325 32 do bro pek 70 5L 
Grace 98 3328 30 ch pek 21u0 40: 
E. Benham & Co. 99 ame 3331 3B de Bek 1960 35 
le4 Ella a 3343 24 ¢ e 1920 32 
[27,227 Ib.] 104 , 3349 20 do he ou —-2320—S 30 
107 33:5. 9 c ust 720 21 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name.  .b. C. 103 Kennington 3253 10 ch  bropek 
1 Meddakande 23 24 ch bro or pk 2400 46 fans 1098 24 
31 18 do or pek 1800 42 109 8261 13 do nnas 1170 25. 
3 384 40 do pek 3600 39 ll4 PGA 3376 18 ci sou 910 29 
4 37 30 do peksou 2700 33 116 New Gal- ; 
5 40 24hf-ch dust 2040-23 way 3332 7 ch bro pek 770 2 
6 Manikwatte 43 53 do or pek 2844 36 117 3385 8 do pek 800 50 
7 44 41 do bro or pek 2378 35 118 Kirklees 3388 42hfch bro or pek 2540 46 
8 49 55 do pek 2200 32 119 3791 39 ch or pek 3510 41 
9 52 63 do pek sou 2835 23 120 3394 51 do pek 4590 38 
12 FandL 61 45 ch bro pek 4275 29 bid | 121 3397 40 do pek sou 3200 34 
gy OR On ane Sil tro ae 125 Pallagodda 3109 12 ch bro or pek 12C0 34 
125 3412 16 do bro pek 1600 44 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker 127 3415 183 do orpek 1530 37 
(527.951 Ib 128 3418 11 do pek &80 36 
{527, -] 129 3421 17 do pek sou 1530 35 
c 130 3424 11 do sou 935 2g 
Lot. Box. Pk s. Name. Ib. Met 131 3427. 25hieh dust 21:5 = 22 
1 MP 3037 33 ch sou 2805 26 133 Galkadua 3133 19 ch bro pek 1900 32 
2 3040 14 do dust 1969 22 134 3436. 26 do pek 2340 30 
3 , 3013 6 do dust No. 2 1020 17 13. 3489 91 do pek sou 1940 27 
5 Maligatenne 2019 11 ch bro pek 1155 32 140 Rezelle 3454 27htch pek sou 1215 = 28 
6 3052 12 do pek 1200 28 141 3457 1L do dust 880 21 
8 Ettapolla 3°58 i8hfch bro pek 1008 = 32 142 Queensland 3460 15hf-ch broor pek 750 177 
12 Condia _ 2070 19 ch sou 1556 40 144 3466 41 ch pek 3690 = 42 
18 OBEC,in 145 3469 8 do pek sou 720 38 
est. mark 151 Patiagama 3487 23 do  pek 2:40 36 
Watawela 3083 8 ch pek sou 720) 81 162 3490 9 do pek sou 720, 32 
21 Drayton 3087 89hfch or pek 195 49 153 Ouvahkellie $493 20 ch pek sou 1800 39 
22 3160 33 ch pek 2805 42 154 3496 Q9hf-ch dust 720 24 
23 3103 11 «do pek sou 935 37 156 C L, in estate 
26 Carberry sil2 28 ch bro pek 2520 37 mark 3502 27 do broorpek 1670 40 
27 3115 25 do pek 2250 33 162 T’Villa 3520 24 ch bro or pek 2460 32 
38 Great Valley 163 3523.16 do or pek 1440 99 
Ceylon, in est. 164 3526 39 do pek 3120 28 
mark 3133 29hf-ch boror pek 1595 62 165 3529 12 do pek No.2 960 26 
34 3136 9 ch or pek 765 43 166 3532 12 do pek sou 96C 24 
35 3139 27 do pek 2295 41 160 St. H,inest. 
36 3142 21 do pek sou 1575 36 mark 3541 16 ch pek sou 1440 35 
37 3145 Qhf-ch dust 765 29 173 Doranakan- 
38 Glencorse 3148 29 ch broor pek 2610 3 de 35638 12 ch  pek sou 1080 =. 28 
39 5151 47 do pek £760 3L 175 Gallawatte 3559 17 cia bro pek 1530 26. 
40 3164 24 do bro pek 1920 3t 176 3562 18 do bro pek 1620 35. 
42 3160 13 do bro tea 1430 24 177 3565. 17. do pek 1360 30 
45 St. Pauls 3169 66hf-ch broorpek 4356 47 179 3571 17 do pek sou 1350 27 
46 3172 99 do pek 5742 41 183 3683. 9 do fans 720 20 
47 3175 79 do pek sou 8792 36 18h Rowley 8589 58hfch bro pex 29:0 5) 
48 3178 59 do dust 3237 28 186 3592 62 do pek 3100 38 
49 Ireby 3181 15 ch bro pe 1500 56 187 ©’Bodde 3595 12 ch bro pek 1320 Bi 
50 3le4 15 do pek 1350 47 188 3598 9 do or pek 900 31 
62 D, n estate 189 1 10 do pek 950 35 
mark 3190 15hfch fans 825 17 201 Passara 
54 Ismalle 3196 12 ch sou 960 25 Group 87 20 ch or pek 100. 43 
5d 3199 16hfch fans 1200 24 202 40 16 do bro or pek 1€00 47 
56 3202 27 do dust 2295 22 203 43 20 do pek 1800 4) 
68 L 2203 13 do broor pek 845 205 Passara 
60 3214. 11 ch  pek sou 990} out Group 49 20 ch or pek 1800 = 43 
$2 5220 18 do pek aust 1670 ) 206 52 11 do bro or pek 1100 53 
66 Palm Garden 3232 7 ch bro pek 71033 207 55 18 do pek 1620 40 
67 3235 8 do  pek 800 30 208 58 7 do  pek sou 760-38 
38 3233 9 do pek sou 810 27 210 Palmerston 64 14hf-ch bro or pek 728 75 
70 OBEC, in est. Q11 67. 14 deo bro pek 728 60 
mark, Forest F 212 73 10 ch pek 850 52 
Creek 3244 95 ch bro or pek 2500 73 214 Culloden 76 20hfch or pek 1040 37 
3247 33 do bro pe’ 3300 6 216 72 7 ch pek 700 32 
72 3250 16 ado orpek 1440 49 216 Penrhos 82 32hf-ch bro or pek 1856 52 
73 3453 21 do pek No.1 1890 44 217 85 30 do or pek 1470 = 46 
74 3250 28 do pek ,, 2 2070 43 218 88 35 ch pek 3344 37 
75 Roeberry 3256 33 ch broorpek 380 57 219 91 14 do pek sou 112033 
76 3252 74 do ~- bro pek 7400 49 22L Parsloes 97 63 do bro pek 6308 843 
77 2265 83 do pek 7636 42 222 100 36 do pek 3240 35 
78 8268 26 do  peksou 9228 38 225 Vogan 169 16 ch broorpek 1750 33 
80 3274 11 do fang 1100 35 226 112 32 do or pek 3040 44 
81 K, in estate 227 115 77 do pek 61603 
mark 3277 23 ch redleaf 2300 19 228 118 22 do peksou 1870 30 
85 Anningkande 3289 16 ch  bropek 160037 229 Dehiowita 121 68 ch ~ sou 5440 27 
86 3292 20 do pek 1900 33 230 124 12 do fans 1440 23 
87 3295 17 do pek sou 1530 23 231. Penrhos 127 30 hf-ch broorpek 1710 53 
88 Tymawr 3208 2Lhfch or pek 105063 232 130 17 dow or pek e840 47 
89 3301 24 do bro or pek 1200 768 233 133.25 ch pek 2200 38 
90 3304 30 do’ pek 1350 45 234 136 11 do  pek sou 88033 
91 3307 26 do  pek sou 1170-39 236 Macaldenia 142 22 hich bropek 1210 «47 
93 Nerth‘Cove 4313 12 ch sou 1260 22 238° 148-33 do  pek 1650 33 


94 Deaculla 3316 17 do  pek 119087 244 Stamford 


2 - .,.-CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Hi. eu Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. --c: 

Hill 166. 42hf-ch bropek 2520 55 . | 403 643 11 ch bro pek 880. © 33 
245 169-30 do or pek 1350 69 404 646 20 do peek 1600 30 
946 172 27 ch  pek 9430 43 ASD 649 14 do “peksou 1120 29 
247 175 11 do pek sou 935 33 406 é 652 11 do  bropk fams 1166 28 
252 V, in estate 409 W inest mark661 11 do bro tea ~ 990 19 

Racks 190243 do!)! pek sow 1170 30 410 Battawatte 664 41 do bro or pek 4510 41 
255 Karabusnawa 199 12 ch bropek 1200 39 A ae 667 23 do peksou 2240 21 
260 Pallawatte 214 14 do bro pek 1400. i8 B Puirlawn 679 24 hfi-ch bro pek 1x40 = G8 
265 Kenmare 229 26 do broorpek 2646 48 41 685 16 ch  pek 12048 
266 232 31 do bro or pek 3255 47 A Carfax 627 14 do bre or pek 140) 54 
267 935 22 do pek 1914 44 noe 700 16 do or pek 144044 
268 238 20 do per sou 1620 39 zZ 703 14 do  bropek 15410 41 
70 Udapolla 244 10 do bropek 1000 34 424 703 16 do  pek 144) 43 
271 247 17 do pek 1530 30 His A ot 
279 Elfindale 271 34 do fans 3660 8 bid 3 
280 O 274 10 do fans 918 8 bid Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
281 Graceland 277 389 do bro pek 2145 31 25 
pie 280 2thf-ch pek 140. 28 99,390 Lb. J 
28 Sin est. ores ‘ere 

mark 292 25 ch peksou 2508 26 ia aes: Box dees Name. Ib. ¢ 
288 York 293 15 do pek 115327 a oe cae Bay ORD tee 720° 11 bid 
239 301 11 do peklsou 1034 25 2 oe ae choi SAO REE 24008 Biba 
202 310 12hf-ch pkfans 70 16 17. Honiteu ork oe Spsb Eee COR 
293 313 11 do pekdust 963 18 18 : bie So a ee REM Rtg Bh 
295 Monkswood 319 18 do  bropek 900 77 19 976 te es 23200 al 
296 gazbien ‘do! “Gr pee “1000. 65 HAY 55 bairasia  cuantpearbois oe eee 
297 35 12 do pek 1140 55 note aes Te eRe ORO ans 41 
293 Gonapatiya 525 39 do bropek 2379 71 58. Nillicollay- SE eee 910-28 
299 331 60 do orpek = 2760 57 Wattecn MOI oe ee 
300 334 75 do  pek 340049 Pheer ti ESO leak Ene 2 oy to Ca 
301 337 36 do peksou 1620 44 | 35 ai Ace 176035 
302 ‘Tillyrie 34) If ch ‘pekfans 1320 28 neil do nee sco te 
303. Broadcak 342 96 sou 22 2 a 3 Z 3 J 
304 oad ae Bs ae Dk fans CHa a oD Ladysmith 1036 25 ch bro pek 2375.34 
305 31 9 do fans 990 18 41 KG ie 22 te pek 1560 31 bid 
306 352 18 do brpekdust 2015 16 bid | 45 ‘Tientsin oer Sun 752 25 
308 Marlborough 358 40hf-ch broorpek 2000 60 45) Merank AB dz Ch, ye pekeon 1020 40 
309 361 9 ch orpek 702 46 5 Mcran enne 1054 iihfch pek 750 32 
310 364 25 do pek 2200 al as Narangode 1063 78 eh bro pek 2660 5 
BLL 367 9 do feksou | 765 35 a Pa ama #515 32 
314 Torwood 376 90 do  bropek 7740 37 52 ie 21 do, ~epek.sou 189029 
315 379 58 do pek 4524 32 eda Fiay ae 00 SOU neks 3 3 
316 382 36 do peksou 2592 30 z a 108! 13 ch peksou 1530 9g 
317 285 38 sou 2964 2g 6: New Va ley 111L 9 ce bro or ek 4500 56 
319 391 20hf-ch bropek 1650. 47 ie Hope eone ce ’ 
320 394 40 do pek 2000 © 40 66 ie Che Benes 2605 46 
321 397 17 do  peksou 765 95 67 neee 2 c pek 2565 41 
328 Clyd: 403 53 ch bropek 2904 43 1120 aan peksou 2015.39 
324 406 26 do ek 2184 37 
325 4091s dob WekSod  s/8l07. 3 eo gue 1199 23 ch unasNo.% 1935 95 
327 415 il do broorpek 1265 37 LS a 3 T13S-_.9 cBi  pekysou 80 36 
328 SP 418 S do broorpek S40 32 Bu UMD NS? pee { ch  pek sou 825 33 
332 450 23hf-ch pkfans 1495 93 5) tase 1162 18 do pekson 1260 34 
387 445 21 do pek dust 1890 19 2 OED 1165 i7btch bropek 4235 44 
838 Queensland 448 18 do bro pek $00 58 £4 i1e8, 83 chy “pek 256034 
339 451 16 do bropek 800. 57 Be sce pete ALA, 16 dor, peksou 4280)- 32 
v4 Digdela 457 21 ch  pek 1470. :29 85 Mahalla liv S3hfch tropek 1650 36 
344 “Tembiligalla 466 2)hf-ch bro orpek 1710 3 Soe L410 sehviss epee SCO AL 
345 469 13 ch pek 1170 33 80 Noowella 1189.48 bi ch sarolgek P35, = 36 
848 Loinorn 478 21 do orrek 2157 63 bid | Oh 1ly2 57 do pek 2508 33 
349 Nemorakande 481 is do ~dust 2700 16 oe Be 1195 20 ch  pek son 800 29 
352 Yaha Ella 490 8 do  bropek 780 Ba 28 Pallagcdda, “1213\.28 chiy Jrolonwek (2708 qisal b 
353 493 2) de pek 1370 30 9 QOoaankande 12:6 12 ch bropek 1140 58 
357 Gcnavy 505 13hf-ch dust 975 22bid | 190 1219) 10" do) pek 850-86 
359 A FandRW 511 10 ch — sou 958 35 1 1222.40. doi; .pelcson. 600) qai32 
360 Geragami 614 14 r i 2 oa a2: sou 930 2 
SOLAMAA ARIE Mae Cons OLA eek eee 104 Mcus.skande 1231 1ihf-ch brocr pek 81233 
362 520 13 do peksou 1020 28 10652 1237 10 ch sou 800 29 
364 Cottaganga 526 10 do  pek 900°" 27 116 ilpita 1249 31 ch bropek 3100 33 
365 529 13hf-ch dust 975 20 Ane okie CO Ge yaek 2280 31 
366 Harrow 5327 ch or pek 700 55 Aoi cry 1235 10 do pek sou 950 28 
367 535 10 do broorrek 1050 63 117 Gonap bia) clay bch: yon per 2688 54 bid 
368 588 32 do pek 21180 43 118 Panmure 1273 32 ch pek sou 1020 39 
369 B41 9 do peksou 765° 87 TO 12/6 21 hi-ch broor pek fansis75 30 
871 M‘Kande 547 89hf-ch peksou 4450 28 170 1279 10 do dust 1000.24 
372 Inverness 550 54 do broorpek 3240 «aibia | 1H . 128223 ch bro or pek 2300; _.94 bid 
373 Cuitlen 553 46 ch broorpek 38852 48 bid ee Columbia 1285 47 bfch sek 2162. 3 
374 556 40 do or pek 3600 41 128 SFOA 1303 i0hfch  pek fans 850 24 
375 559 24 do pek 2280 39 t29 1306 23 ch brosou 930-12 bid 
377 H GM 565 22hf-ch broorpek 1320 48 130 d 1309 9hbfch dust 810 21 
379 © 571 21 ch bro pek 1680 36bia | 131 -Rohatungoda 1312 2% do  broorpek 1150 59 
380 574 20 do pek 140034 a 1315 17 do bro pek 1020 50 
281 577 13 do  peksou 345° 81 183 1318 80. d>, | pek 400042 
385 WN 589 26 do bro tea 2430 93 ie adele? AO; aus 208029 
3&6 Springwocd 592 20 do  econgou 1660-28 135 BRL, ines __ F : 
889 High Forest 6:1 43hf-ch or pk No.1 2408 78 tate mark 1521 87 ch bropek 6531 —°G bid 
390 COL 28 do orpek 1454-63 BB ESE O OR, TEIN Set LI 720: 30 
B91 607 28 do broorpek 1960 44 we Galphale A 1342 21 ch = broorpek 2100 34 
392 Polatagama 610 50 ch bre pek 4500 ~~ 87 a 131523 do bro pek «2300... 33 
30% 613 30 do . or pek 2550 32 143 1343 38 do pek 16270 31 
994 616 83 do pek “7055 30 144 Do B 1351 14 ch pek 1260 2 
895 69 21 elo  pek sou 1680 9-27 w47 P 136) 9 do fans 1305-18 
296 622 14 Wo © fans 1330 9 450 Wariatenne 1369 45 ch bro pek 275. 31 
397 625 21 dn  bromixed 1890 22 U51 1372 38 do, pek 3610 BL 
398 : 628 5 do ‘dust 750 18 152 ' 1375 0 do Bees sou 4000 28 
401 Bloomfield 637. 7 do unagt 700 39 153 AY 1378 ch. bropek - 1600 25 bid 


402 Erracht 640 18 do  broorpek 1235 34 i 154DM EL oh hich | “bropek 1705-97 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
‘Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. bse. c: | Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. byegace 
155 Kosgahahena 1384 17 ch bro pek 1870 £8 bid | 64 MG 296 16hf-ch fans 1152 29 
156 1387 2i do pek 2100 27 | 63 Galella 202 11 ch bro nek 1100 44 
161 BB 1402 20 eh sou 1700 1l bid | 57 305. 10 do pekoe 850 40 
162 Harangalla 1405 19 ch bro pek 1710 41 | 69 Ratwatte 31L 43 do bropek 4200 36 
163 1408 19 do pek 1615 24 70 314 44 do pekve 3960 31 
164 1411 12 do sou 1029 23 71 3i7 9 do pek sou 720 28 
165 Agra Elbedde 1414 381 nt ch bro of pek 156) 50 72 N 320 f heck é a6 Fa 
168 1417 43 do or pek 215 50 | ch dus 702 2 
167 1420 60 do pek 2700 41 bid |; 74 West Hall 326 8 do gs bro mix 840 17 
168 1423 27 do pek sou 10£0 40 | 78 Ovoca 333 30 bf-ch bro or pek 1500 7h 
170 Ambalawa 1429 18 Be ch pek fans ie) 22 | @ ae 2 Go Os ae 2 
171 1432 1 10 pek 0d 30 ( 3:4 33 do pekoe 485 : 
172 1435 19 do pek son 760 28 | 81 \ 347 30 do. peksou 1350 39 
173 Panmure 1438 27 hfch broor pek 1620 45 1 §2 Anchor, in est ah ; 
174 1441 42 do or pek 2310 44 | mark 330 17 de bre or pek 1020 66 
175 1444 58 do pek 2900 33 83 353 20 do or pek 960 53 
176 Nebode 1447015 ch ay or pek 1500 33 | ps a8 2 pcp pekoe aes i 
7 5 3 B {-C. sou a) 
i Ge i : ae rek ee is 3 | 86 Warleigh 362 12 de be pek 720 65 
1.9 1455 18 do nek son 1440 27 | $4 SJ 386 20 ch bro pek 1160 59 
181 Lyndhurst 1462 62 bf ch bio pek 3410 = 24 195 (Se 389 17 do pekoe 918 45 
182 ‘ 1465 60 do pek 2000 7 \ 96 Vincit 392 18 do bre pek 1620 Bt 
Se Soom 8 ale Gout: kia ue 
185 1474 ) ek sou 875 28 ; 9 A 2 
187 F, in estate q a | 102 Poilakande 410 31 do bropek 3100 35 
i mark 1480 17 ch bro pek 1709 2? bid 203 413 17 do pekoe 1530 33 
188 1483. 18. do pek 1620 °5 bid 104 Glassaugh 416 15 hf-ch or pek 750 77 bid 
189 146 12 do peksou 1149 = 80 bia {, 105 419 16. do __ bro or pek 1040 G0 
190 A 31459 15 do sou 1200 10 bid | 108 422 14 ch pekce 1260 B3 
191Mossville 1 92. if ep bro pek fans 800 25 i wt EE ree at ue ait vad 3 
192 1:95 (e) sou 1360 £6 i Domo: k sc 4 29 
193 1493 9 hf ch aust 310 18 1 119 Rookwood 461 19 do  broorpek 2204 42 bid 
195 ‘Hopewell 1504 3 igs bro ee pek 2310 50 FA Galloola oT re de ae pee Hoe 38 
196 © nin Oo  orpe 2065 43 4s £ EN een 
18 eee | tao ss ae ee ean 
i5i3- 21- do ek Sou fs b B ans ¢ 
oa i519 16 hf ch bo pek fans!072 32 | 138 Little Valley 518 13 do bro pek 1300 42 
203 Maddegedera 1528 18 ch bre pek V7 Ogee |; 142 Dalhousie 5a io hfi-ch bro pek BS) 62 
204 es 2 eG or nee 2610 33 | re bee a6 Ge ee Nes 1 ie 40 
205 153 do e 2240 3 z Ne e 4 8 
206 15:7 62 ee pes 208 2610 29 ue Little Valley Be i ge bre Dek are fe 
3540 11 do ro pek fans1100 27 2 fal 5 d 2, 
ae Wilford 1516 20 ch pek : 5000 28 | 152 Rookwood 560 82bfch broorpek 4510 46 bid 
210 1549 15 do sou 1145 ll 156 Oakwell 566 11 ch bro pek 1287 43 
211 WHR 1552 19hf-ch dust 1330 21 | 155 569 10 do pekoe 1010 41 
212 Polgahakande 1555 26 ch bro pek 2470 3 | 9 KGE 681 23-hf-ch  «r pek 1150 43 
218 1358 21 do pek 1880 80 ip 280 sogta ciuia eae on ie 
214 1561 23 do peksou 1840 9-28 ioe 687 11 do pekoe 970 88 
3 M repost chin Goeeee s aeeh oscee co: || Les cost (pido 2 mou AOS 
“22, & 158 c e 82 3 5 0 
See ee ay P au : | 163 Maryland cOS 10 do bro pek 1050 33 
; = See 169 ee 611 10 do ~ pekoe 1009 30 
fi by] ¢ 70 Maskeliya j vy) - Y pek 5 a 
(Mr. B John.—177,512 2 fe gree eae ee 
: ny) 3 79 2”) 9 "4 28 
OX. kgs. Name. ‘ 7 172 620 27 ch  pekoe 216036 
eae é Bo ha tt a 2 hs 173 623 10 do ~ peksouNo.11600 34 
4 Pitadeniya 116 10 ch | peksou 800 Fe 20) wee | 74 623 7 do pekswNv.2 700 32 
5 EW 119 20 do — pek sou 1890 32 bid | 179 Bellongalla 641 29 do  ypekoe 1600-31 
6 EWCeylon 122 d5)hfch  bropek 2250 13 J A ; ‘ 
7 125 30° do ARGS 1350 “i 180 614 9 Ge fans 900 33 
é Dd heal i 00 87 
410 Hila 134 21 ch  broorpek 1890 35 | it Soe tags cebjbe eon Bo 
ll 137 26 do bro pek 2080 a2 ' a 
12 140 12 do vekoe 10:0 29 ; 
13 143 13 do peksou 975-27 | SMALL LOTS. 
16 Mocha 152.624 fe bro onpelk 2460 73 —— 
17 155 312 do or pe 10:0 64 
18 158 33 fe pekoe 2970 5 EB. Benham & Ca. 
19 161 72 do pek sou 960 46 Lot Box. Pkes, Name lb 
20 164 lilifch fans TOS OPyS3/ Nt Roscoe 2 cS oe ne 
23 Perth 173,25. ch bro or pek 2500 36 bid | 10 Manikwatte 55 Shfch © dust 255 21 
24 176 41 do bro pek 3185 31bid | 58 2 ch red leaf 200 19 
25 179-18 do pekoe 1350 35 | 
26 182 73 5) pek sou 975 53 ! : = Ar 
28 Gingranoys 188 %6 age a o pek 143) 47 | (Messrs. Forbea & Waiker 
-29 19! £0 do yo orpek 1000 30 Di Tie j 
30 194 12 ch pekoe 1140 36 { Lot. Box. Pks. Name. ib. c. 
31 197 i0 do pek sou 901 34 |. 4 Maligatenne 38046 1 ch bre or pek 95 35 
a Glasgow 218 34 de bro cE pek aie 56 7 Tae rt 3 pe § f Gon pek sou ne a 
221 15 ’ or pe 10 0 86 9 Kttapolla 306 8hie pek 3) 
40 224 18 do pekoe 1116 46 | 10 3864 3 ue hee sou 168 28 
41 227 12 do pek sou 9:0 44 Di) 3067 1 ado dust 60 20 
42 Agra Quyah 2.0 21 beet a crpek 1188. 765 113 eens ; 8073 4 ch bre mix 336 Qt 
43 233 49 do ro pek 2910 54 } 14 ooroondoo- 
A4 236 20 do pekoe 1590 47 watte, 80°6 7hf-ch bro pek 420 49 
45 Mahanilu 230 NO: or pek 960 50 15 8079 13 do pek 650 40 
46 242 47hf-ch broorpek 2533 49 16 3082 12 do  peksou 660 3t 
47 245 19 ch pekoe 1672 41 P17 3085 4 do congou 210 26 
48 218129 et per sou 1870 37 19 OBE coi 
49 251 8 hf-c ust 720 23 estaLe mar 
51 Kotuagedera 257 30 ch bro nek 8000 “5k e Watawella Eee 6 ut ch fans ae 28 
52 » 260° °T8° do 1710 r 2 391 5 do ust 47E 22, 
58 Troup 263 29 do bale aan 2610 38 24 Drayten 3106 2 ch fans 169 27 
54 268 12 do bro mix 1200 28 25 Carberry 3109 2 ch bro or pek 220 32 
Ela pe dom poke fey. 30) Pn Sig oedoe proce) om Met aS 
38 She 16 hf ch bons" ate yy | 30 3124 4 do aust 560 18 
60 284. 9 ch red leaf 810 24 | 3L GK 3127, 3. ch f bro tea 270 26 
63 Gangawatte 293 17 do fans 20:0 <0 32 3130 2 do dust 280 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ¢. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
41 Glencorse 3157 4 ch bro pek 360 33 58 198 8 ch = dust 640 
43 ples fay do.) dust eeu «18 256 196 1 do bro tea 105 
41 MP, 3166 1 ch dustNo.2 170 18 266 Karabusnawa 202 5 ch pek 500 
61 DB; in estate 267 205 3 do peksou 270 
mark 3187 6hf-ch sou 270 20 268 208 2 do — sou 100 
53 3193 6 do dust 480 19 259 21L 1 do = dust 30 
57 Ismalle 3405 8 ch  congou 610 24 261 Pallawatte 217 6 do  pek €00 
69 L 3211 2 de { 262 220 4 do pek sou 360 
4bich pek 420 out 263 223 2 do  souchong 100 
61 3217 9 do pek fans 550 out 264 226 2 do ust 160 
63 SKM 3223 1 ch bre pek 90 31 269 Udapolla = 241 7 do or pek 630 
64 3226 2 do  pek 17029 272 %0 5 do p2k sou 450 
65 3229 1 do  pek sou 100 2G 278 Bet PB PGE chy Ma aSe 160 
69 Palm Garden 2241 1 do  congou 100-24 274 Maligatenne 256 4 ch — bro pek 400 
79 Roeberry 3271 5 do dust 5cO 21 275 259 5 do pek 475 
82 BB, inestate 276 262 3 do peks u 270 
mark 3280 2 ch bro pek 220 29 277 265 5 do fans 550 
83 3283 2 do  pek 200 29 8 268 ws do: vir dush 130 
84 3256 2 do dust 2140 21 288 Graceland 283 13 hf-ch jek sou 650 
92 M 3310 2 ch bro mix 212 22 284 286 1 do  congou 45 
160 Malvern 3331 7hf-ch dust 560-23 285 2892) 3 GO »-iy dpgs 225 
101 BFB 3337 3 ch unas 261 28 287 York 295 3 do. bro pek 165 
1c2 EllaQya 3310 6 do broorpek 600 51 291 307 7 do br tea 300 
103 3343 6 do bro pek 510 40 294 316 & do dust 680 
106 3352 Q9hf-ch bro or pek 307, Broadoak 355 2 ch dust 312 
312 Marlborough 270 5 do pek fans 550 
é fans 585 31 313 373 1 do brpekdust 166 
110 Kennington 3364 4 ch dust 6LO 92 318 Corfu $83 10hf-ch or pek 500 
lll PGA 33€7 3hfch bro pek 162 40 832 400 do bro pek fans 525 
112 3370 3 do  pek 135 32 326 Clyde 412 2 ch dust 300 
113 3378 2 do pek sou £6 31 329 SP 421 5 ch br pek 500 
115 i 3379 4 Go fans 312 22 330 424 6 do pek 540 
122 K, in estate s 331 427 lhf-ch pek 50 
mark 3400 6 ch bro’pek 630 27 333 433 6 ch pek sou 510 
123 3403 2 do pek 200-25 234 426 lhf-ch pek sou 40 
124 3106 3 do dust 360 16 335 439 6 ch fans 600 
132 Galkadua 3430 3 ch  broorpek 315 34 336 442 2hf-ch fans 55 
136 8442 4 do bro mix 400 17 340 Digdola 454 8 ch brpek 676 
137 3145 2 do congou 200 24 342 460 5 do pek sou 411 
138 3448 1 do dust 205 17 343 463 2 do dust 280 
139 3451 3 do fans 33024 346 Tembiligalla 472 2 do peksou 180 
146 Queensland 3472 2hfch bropekdust 160 26 347 475 1 do br pk fans 130 
143 Patiagama 3478 11 do bro or pek n 350 Memorakande 484 1 do bro mixed 94 
No.1 605 54 351 Yaha Ella 487 3 do broorpek 339 
149 3481 4 do bro or pek 354 496 6 do jekson 540 
0. 220 0 45 355 99 1 do dust 100 
150 3484 8S ch or pek 680 3 356 502 1 do _ pek fans 85 
155 Ellamullie 3499 10bag red leaf 513-16 358’ NE 508 1 do sou 67 
157 ~Uragalla 4505 6 ch bro pek 450 8633 £63 Cottaganga 523 4 do br pek 400 
58 8508 6 do pek 510 29 370 Harrow 544 2 do fans 290 
159 3511 3 do  pek sou 240 27 376 Cullen 662 5hf-ch pek dust 435 
160 3514 2 do bropekfars 130 2 378 HG) 56S 7hf-ch or pek 490 
161 8517 1 do dust 120 22 382 580 5 ch brpkfans 5(0 
167 T’Villa 3535 3 ch fans 360 20 383 583 6hf-ch dust 540 
168 Fi 3538 1 do fans lls 19 384 503 2 do brotea 200 
170 St. H, in est. i 387 KHL 595. 3 ch bro mixed 195 
mark 3544 5 ch fans 435 24 bid | 3388 CCC 598 2 do red leaf 170 
171 Doranakan- 399 Bloomfield 61 6 da pek sou 570 
de 3547 6 ch  bropek 600385 400 634 4 do pe fans 320 
172 3550 6 do pek No.2 510 = 29 407 Erracht 655 2 do br mixed 140 
174 8556 1 do dust 115 18 408 658 2 do dust 207 
i178 Gallawatte 2563 7 do  pek 560 30 412 SV 670 1hf-ch broor pek 65 
180 2574 3 do sou 240-26 413 673 1 ch pek 97 
181 2577 Qhfch_ pek fans 630 33 414 676 3 do bromixed 300 
182 3580 5 do ust 425 19 16 Fairlawn 2 8 do or pek 640 
184 3586 2 ch xed leaf 160 26 418 688 9 do pek sov 675 
190 O’Bodde 4 4 ch pek sou 340 27 419 FLinest. 
191 Kabragalla 7 12hfch _ bro tea 660 7 mark 691 3 do bro mixed 300 
192 10 8 do dust 680 21 420 694 2 do dust 170 
193 13 1 do bro or pek 40 44 : 
194 Dromoland 16 4 ae Onpeke ; 220 as 
195 19 1 ch red lea: 5 2 
196 22 3 do red leaf 255 14 [Mr. 8. Jonn.} 
197 25 Lhbf-ch red leaf 60 15 
198 K W BAS avon dust ; 300 21 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, 
199 CN 31 5 do ans F 
200 34 5 do bro tea 500 21 iL BPE 0G wnbe ch Epes Pea 
204 Passara 3 113 4 do peksou 321 
Group 46 1h ch fans 75 24 8 LW Ceylon 128 12hf-ch sou 480 
09 Passarz. 9 131 6 do dust 330 
Group 61 1 do fans 70 28 14 Kila 146 4 ch fans 4C0 
213 Culloden 73 9hfch bro or pek 490 49 15 149 2 do dust 220 
220 Penrhos 94 5 do fans 390 25 21 Mocha 167 3hf-ch dust 270 
2223 Parsloes 103 8 ch pek sou 640 3L 22 70) na" Chi pek sou No.2 340 
224 106 3 do dust 270 = 2 27 Perth 185 3 do pek dust 435 
235 Penrhos 139 3hf-ch fans 234 23 32 GE 200 1hf-ch or pek 55 
237 Macaldenia 145 11hfch or pek 550 = 4 33 203 10 do pekoe 500 
239 151 11 do pek sou FEO — 838 34 206 2 do pek fans 120 
240 154 9 do fans 495 3) 60 Mahanilu 254 10 do fans 680 
PAL 1357 4 do unas 200 30 67 GB 275 5 do dust 450 
24% 160 6 do bro tea 330 24 59 281 3 ch bro mix 270 
243 163 3 do dust 2:5 = =20 6! Elston 287 4 do congou 420 
243 Stamford 62 S 290 4 do bro mix 360 
Hill 178 5hfch dust 425 826 6 MG 299 2 do bro mix 146 
249 VY, in estate : 68 Galella 303 6 do peksou 510 
mark 181 6 ch bro cx pek 600 = 4t (73 N 323. 1 do pekoe 100 
250 184 4 do or pek 340 ©6336. 75 Galella 320 2 do dust 200 
251 137 7 do pek 560 36 76 332 2 do sou 170 
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CEYLON. PRODU CESALES. LIST. 5 


Name. 
red leat 
or pek 


pek fans 
bro pek 
pekve 


pek fans 


dust 
red leaf 
pek sou 
dust 
red leaf 
dust 
bro pek 
pekce 
dust 
fans 
unas 
sou 

bro pek 
pek e 
pe sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 
pet rou 
bro pek dust 
bro ,ek 
pekoe 
pek sou 
fans 
dust 


~ dust 


or pek 
bro pek 


red leaf 

bro pek fans 
dust 

pek fans 
bro pek 


te eo Le 


500 


(Messrs. Somerville & Cos.) 


Not. Box 
7 335 
87 Danwella 365 
88 368 
so D Bree 
9u BTE 
gol 377 
92, 330. 
93 333, 
93 ~Vincit 393 
109 404 
101 407 
107. Glzssaugh 45 
168 WH 428 
1U9 431 
110 434 
12 WHR 440 
113 WP 443 
14 446 
115 “Mel Villa 449 
116 452 
117 455 
120, $64 
ali 467 
122 470 
23 473 
124 Mahagallatenne 476 
125 479 
126 | 482 
127 485 
148 483 
132 ( allocla 50 
134 Ravenswood 505 
135 509 
130 512 
137 15 
139 Little Valley 521 
140 524 
141 Dalhousie 527 
145 539 
146 BT, in est. mark 542 
149 Little Valley 551 
150 554 
151 657 
153 Anamallai 563 
156 Oakwell 572 
157 575 
158 573 © 
164 KGE 596 
165 599 
166 Marakona 602 
167 605 
175 Maskeliya 629 
176 652 
lege 635 
178 Bellongalla 638 
- Lot Box. 
4 D 931 
5 934 
6 937 
7 Glenalla 940 
8 943 
9 Hanwelle 946 
10 949 
il 952 
12 Bope 955 
13 958 
14 Galatotta 951 
15 964 
16 967 
20 Honiton 979 
21 I’ Ff, inestxte 
mark 9382 
92, 985 
23 988 
24 991 
25 994 
26 997 
27 1000 
28 1003 
29 1008 
31 Fairfield 1012 
36 Nillicollay- 
watte 1027 
37 1030 
38 1033 
43 Tientsin 1048 
44 Morant nae 1051 
46 1057 
47 : 1660 
5L Narangoda 1072 


Pkgs. 


5 ch 
i do 


4 eh 
2hf ch 
1 do 
2 do 
5 hé ch 


Name. Ib. 
pek seu 450 
bro pek dust 80 
con 60 
dust 280 
fans 95 
bro pek 350 
or pek 335 
dust 120 
bro pek 300 
or pek 165 
bro pek 500 
pek 200 
pek sou $0 
fans 550 
bro pek 550 
pek 250 
pek sou 180 
bro pek fans 65 
bro pek 885 
pe 200 
pek sou 270 
bro pek fans 65 
bro mlx 150 
dust 285 
sou 42 
dust 170 
fans 60 
dust 560 
bro pek 660 
sou 6) 
-dush A160; 
aust 425 


110", Box. Pkgs. Names lh, C. 
53 1078, “2 ch sou 189 22 
54 1081 4hfch unas 191 QL 
55 1P 1087 5hfech aust 430 20 
57 Sangaly Toppe 109) i ch  pek dust 180-23 
: 1 hf ch 

58 1003 1 do red leaf 40 17 
£9 FE, in estate 

mark 1(96 6 ch sou 403 32 
60 1699 4hfch dust 296 20 
€1 Batgodde B 1102 4 ch bro pek 456. 5d 
62 1105 4 -do pek 368 41 
63 1103.2 do rek No. 2 182 37 
68 NIT 1123 2°-ch dust 260 19 

lhi ch 

69 1126 4 ch unas No.1 409 26 
7i Gwernet 1325 6aich bro pek 600 OY 
72 1135 5 do pek 47583 
74 1141 4 do dust 40 20 
7o Lawrence li4t) 2-ch bro or pek iGt 60 
76 1147. 2. do or pek 200 41 
1% 1150. 2 .do peksu 160 37 
79 156 3hfch . or pek 150 41 
8a 1139 7 *ch pek 525 37 
87° Mahalla 1180 9 ch pek sou 675 29 
88 11835 do pek sou No, 2350 26 
89 1186 2 do dust 222 20 
93 Nugawellia 1198. 5hfeh: dust 400 19 
o4 1201 4 ch bro mix 820 t 
95 LE, in estate 

mirk 1204.2 ch bro pek 190 25, 
95 1207 .1 do pek 90 27 
97 12:0 2hfch dust 159 20 
103 Opnankande, 1228 4hfch-— dust 240 2 
105 Mousahande 1234 6h! ch bro pek B12 33 
107 Glenalla 1240' 4 eh dust £60 19 
108 1213) 3° do fans 270 19 
109 1246 1 do bro mix 100 15 
113 Wilpita 1258 1 ch con 95 23 
114 1261 6 do fans 600 23 
115 1264 2 do dust 300 18 
116 1267 3 do red leaf 240 16 
123 8 1288 5hfch dust 400 20 
124 1°91 13 do bro tea 650 27 
125 A 1294 shfch dust 240 21 

9 1297 CO bro tea 300 27 
wz7SFOA 1000 4 ch unas 449 26 
137 KXoladeniyaza 1330 2 ch bro tea 200 25 
138 1333 4 do dust 400 20 
139 1336 1 do sou 90 18 
140 13389 3 do pek sou 255 26 
145 Galphele B i354 4 ch pek sou 360 26 
46 1357 2 do sou 186 26 

157 Kosgahahena 1390 3 ch pek sou 300 28 
158 1393 4 do sou 400 20 
159 1396 2 do fans 154 18 
160 1399 2 do pek dust 230 18 
169 YX 1426 6hfch dust 480 21bid 
180 Neboda 1459 3hfch dust 226 19 
184 Labaduwa 1471 4hfch pek 226 30 
186 1477 1 do bro mix 37 18 
194 Mossville 1501 4 ch red leaf 300 18 
199 Hopewell 1516 3 ch sou 225 28 
204 1522 5 do bro tea 450 18 
202 1525 4hfch dust 376 21 
208 Maddagedera 1543 Shfch dust 680 18 
216 W, in estate 

mark 1567 7hfch sou 294 10 
217 Hanwella 1570 11 hfch bro pek 550 = 33 
218 1573 160 do or pek 500 28 
219 1576 4 do pek 200 27 
220 1579 4 do dust 280 1s 
221 1582 1 do pe sou 41 25 
222 S 1585 lhf-ch wek sou 50 23 
21L 1594. 2! ch dust 300 18 
224 Arnicuduva 1594 2hfch _ bro pek 100 
226 1597 1 do or pek 50 out 
227 16.0 6 do pek 240 u 
228 1603 3 do pe sou 120 
229 Blinkbennie 1606, 6 ch fans 600 32 
230 1609 Ghfech dust 510 28 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES _ IN 
LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Mincine Lane, July 6, 


“Tamba Maru.”—Delpotonoya, 1 case sold at 
2s 11d; 4 cases sold at 3s; 1 case sold at 297d; 
2 cases sold at 2s 8d; 2 cases sold at 23 9d; 5 
cases sold at 2s; 2 cases sold at 2s 1d; 1 case 
sold at ls 6d;.1 case sold at 1s 11d; 1 case sold 
ap 35 ld;.2. cases sold at Is 8d; 1 case sold at 
s 5d. 


6 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


“ Prometheus.”—Katooloya Ex., 1 case sold at 
3s 6d; ditto A, 4 cases sold at 1s 1ld; ditto 
AA, 6 cases sold at 1s 10d; 8 cases sold at 2s 
8d; ditto A, 4 cases sold at 1s 11d; ditto B, 
a Gases sold at 1s 5d; ditto C, 1 case sold at 
's 2d. 


“‘Bingo Maru.”—Elkadua O, 2 cases sold at 
2s 10d; ditto 1, 4 cases sold at 2s 1d; ditto 2, 
1 case sold at 1s 5d; ditto Seed, 1 case soldat 
1s 11d; ditto B&S, 1 case sold at 9d ; Midlands 
O, 2 cases sold at 3s 11d; 5 cases sold at 2s 11d; 
ditto 1, 6 cases sold at 2s 3d; ditto 2, 1 case 
sold at 1s 6d; ditto B&S, 1 case sold at 1s 5d; 
ditto Seed, 1 case sold at 2s ld. 


“* Machaon.”—Elkadua O, 3 cases sold at 3s; 
ditto 1, 4 bags sold at 2s 1d; ditto 2, 1 case 
sold at 1s 6d; ditto B & S, 1 case sold at 9d; 
1 bag seed sold at 2s; Duckwari A 1, 2 cases 
sold at 4s 2d; ditto C 1, 4 cases sold at 2s 8d; 
ditto D1, 4 cases sold at 1s 8d; ditto A, Splits, 
1 case sold at 3s 6d; ditto B, Splits, 2 cases sold 
at 2s 8d; ditto C, Splits, 4 cases sold at 2s 5d; 
ditto D, Splits, 1 case sold at 1s 8d; 1 case sold 
at 1s 7d; ditto Seed, 1 case sold at 2s 1d. 


“Candia.”—MLD, in estate mark, London Ex- 
peranza Cardamoms O, 5 cases sold at 2s 4d; 
ditto 1, 9 cases sold at 1s 10d. 

“Kanagawa Maru.”—MLD in estate mark, 


London Experanza Cardamoms 2, 5 cases sold 


at ls 4d; ditto Seed, 1 case sold at 2s 2d; Forest 
Hiil, Mysore, No. 1,5 cases sold at 2s 11d; ditto 
No. 2, 5 cases sold at 1s 1ld; ditto S M B, 1 
case sold at Is 4d. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


he Bingo Maru.”—Kepitigalla, 11 bags sold at 
758 5 1 bag sold at 59s; Bandarapola 1, 6 bags 
sold at 80s; T, 1 bag sold at 59s. 

ce, Promev hens: a upsniyelie A, 12 bags sold at 
5s 6d. 


“Bingo Maru.”—MAK inestate mark, 20 bags 
sold at 67s 61; Ardathie A, 24 bags sold at 
82s 6d; B, 6 bags sold at 51s 6d; C, 5 bags seld 
at 46s. 

** Jumna.”-—Alloowiharie A, 33 bags out at 105s. 

‘“‘ Prometheus.” —L in estate mark, Estate Cocoa, 
66 bags sold at 69s. 


_.* Bingo Maru.”—DMA & Co., in estate mark, 
56 bags sold at 71s 6d; Sin estate mark, Maha- 
watte Plantation, 20 bags sold at 71s 6d. 

‘* Candia.”—L in estate mark, Mahawatte Plan- 
tation, 18 bags sold at 71s 6d. 

“‘Orestes.”—M in estate mark, Estate Cocoa, 57 
bags sold at 68s. 

“Mazagon.”—B HMS & C©o., in estate mark, 
Estate Cocoa, 2 bags sold at 67s 6d. 


—8 & 


OBSERVER PRINTING WOPKE. 


TEA COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Price :—124 cents each 3 copies, 
No. 29 Cotompo, AvGust 6, 1900. { 30 centa; 6 copies 4 ropes. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. - c: 
re Harrington 1€03 16 do bro or pex 800 82 
) 1066 10 ch or pek 900 54 
LARGE LOTS. 101 1009 14 de  pek 1260 42 
Es 102 Weemalle ae 8 ac bre or pek 800 37 
104 1318 14 do pek 1260 35 
&. Benham & Co. 108 Ascot 1030 49 ch bropek 3400-34 bid 
[42,244 ib.] 111 1039 15 do  pek sou 1350.29 
114 RCW, in estate 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. ib e. sents 1045 23 ity bro poke 2070 33 bia 
115 1051 20 hf-c! bro pe 
7 Bogahagode- _ ‘ ane See 
EMD a 1 en ae ber 1606 a 116 Errollwood 1054 16hfch bro or pek 720 16 
63 8 do peksou 760 «288 117 1057 9 ch or pek 81052 
11 Battalgalla 59 19 ch peksou 1620-39 118 1060 13 do pek 110544 
12 € 62 35 do pek 3500 30 119 1068 8 do pek sou 780 39 
juSie Mandare 1 CRD oso 10 ck lance ii iey 
14 ad o él ne ed oe ee 7 123. W’Bedde 1075 32hf-ch bro pek mg 38 
15 71 23 de  peksou 1150 39 124 <8 1078 24 ch do 0 2 
16 74 1: do ust 1120 ~ 29 125 Anningkan- i Z ae 
17 Hapugastenne 77 38 ch  broorpek 3300 38 sgn Ge 1081 15 a ore pek 500 37 bid 
48 80 22 do  bropek 1870 = 87 126 1084 10 de ust 3 750 2B 
19 83. 36 do pek 2880) 36 1277 BDW 1087 35 ch bro pek “aL50 24 bid 
21 39 14hfch_ fans 840 29 128 1090 17 do — pek 1530-23 bid 
23 Terrington 95 34 do bro pek 1536 © 32 bid | 129 1093 31 de bro pek 4 
98 68 do  broor pek 3400 31bid pene fans 3100 = 20 bid 
dy Shade on nek FO Gat Aeros mate, «5 dodo vas tenia bia pek 2185-33 bid 
uv ra HY 
4 $6 do pek sou 3840 29 bid er iceoh oa ie oak sport seas 
ee Sav alk 132 ¥ DE G 1102 58 he ch bie pe 2900 48 bid 
3. Forb cer 133 St. Pauls 1105 80 do ro pe 4640 53 
possi 1 A Orues e * 134 1108 25 do pek sou 1200 §=39 
[437,216 lb.] 135 Palmerston 1111 14 eon Ero or pek 728 gv 
; 136 1li4 10 e€ S 850 52 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. @. 140 Gulapita- p 
3  Alverne 715 i6hfch bro pek 997 47 kande 1126 23 ch or pek 1840 41 
6 Bickley 7?4 °93hfch or pek 1035 48 bid | 141 1129 18 do bro or pek 1800 65 
7 627 16 do pek 880 40 142 1132 64 dc pek 6400 38 
3 730 38 do iek sou 1900 84 143 1185 11 do  peksou 1106 3h 
9 7383 11 do dust 770 28 145 Passara 7 
20 Lindupatna 766 17 ch broorpek 1785 79 Greup 1141 38 ch or pek 3420044 
21 769 21 do bro pek 2100 50 146 1144 25 do  broorpek 2500 52 bid 
a fel och’ Gro pek 100 ae! | | 446 160, Bde” bok Pepe 
2 781 29*-ch ro pe é 3 4 do pek gou 900 38 
= Carandon 784 22 do pek 2200 35 150 Chesterford 1166 71 ch bro pek 7108 36 
787 17 do  pek sou 1700381 151 1159 58 do pek 5800-82 
28 Glencorse 730 81 ch bro pek 7695 3 152 1162 48 do pek sou 4560 30 
29 793 54 do broor pek 4860 388 153 1165 10 do fans 900-27 
30 796 33 do pek 2650 32 155 ‘ 1171 13 de brotea 1235-8 
31 799 56 do pek sou 4400 27 156 1174 18 do dust 1530-23 
35 Kincora 81L 19 ch pek 1330 34 bid | 157 Geragama, y 
36 814 12 de pek No.2 780 30 bid Invoice No. 371177. 9 ch bro pek 900 38 
Springwood 820 30 ch congou 2400 27 158 1180 10 do pek 850 SA 
44 Theydon Bois 838 16 ch er pek 1360 48 159 1183 8 do pek sou 72 30 
45 841 19 do pek 1520 36 162 Dyakulla, 
49 Pine Hill 8538 -65 hf-ch bro or pek 4095 a7 No. 2 1192 27 ch bro pek 1485 
58 856 70 do or pek 5250 43 163 1195 30 do pek 2100 
61 859 60 do pek 4800 38 164 1198 12 do pek sou 810 
65 Killarney 871 382hf-ch broor pek 1700 54 166 Munaar, 
56 874 32 do pee sou 2580 nn ie No. 2 208 ae nee pens Te 33 
: i 877 96 ch ro pek 7 19 do us 5 23 
eames ce eegmss cao | pee 3400 38 169 CLG, in estate 
59 Hayes 883 21 ch bro or pek 1995 57 mark 1213 45 ch bro or pek 4725 82 bid 
60 886 28 do bro pek 2809 46 173 Ugieside 1225 13 ch pek fans 1300 23 
61 889 18 do or pek 1440 37 176 St. H, in estate 
92 892 59 do pek 5015 32 mark 1234 23 ch bro pek 2300 48 
63 895 17 do pek sou 1445 30 180 Drayton 1246 32hf-ch or pek 1600 51 
4 898 6 do dust - : oe HA 16) ee ma en Bek 2040 41 
901 46hf-ch bro or pek 2760 p 252 30 do pe 2550 460 
oe Maher \Oxe 904 20 do or pek Mi 120.57 183 ., 1255 21 do pek sou 1785 38 
67 907 55 ch pek 49 0 49 188 Attampittia 1261 8 ch bro pek 800 50 bid 
38 910 209 do pek sou 1600 41 186 _ 1264 19 do pek 1805 ak 
70 EDP 916 12 ch sou 900 28 188 ~Munuk attia 
71 919 15 hf-ch dust 1125 22 Ceylon, in est. si 
75 Haputale- mark 1270 18hfch or pek 900 = 60 
wella 931 24hfch bro pek 1440 59 189 1273 28 do bro pek 1680 55 
76 934 21 do pek 1050 = 46 190 1276 19 do pek 1520 39 
80 Nillomally 191 i 1279 11 do  pek sou 990 38 
OB EC, in est. 194 Great V alley, 
mark 946 32 ch bro or pek 3072 46 Ceylon, in est. ‘ 
81 949 23 do bro pex 240340 mark 1283 24hf-ch broorpek 1320 67 
82 952 14 dv orpek 1092-39 195 1291 22 ch | pek 18704 
83 955 i9 do pek 1406 36 196 1294 14hf-ch peksou 1050 34. 
84 958 16 ch pek sou 1152 3¢ 193 1297 16 do sou 1200 26 
86 964 14hfich fans 910 26 197 Cooroondoo- 
88 Irex 970 48 ch bro pek 4800 39 watte ‘ 1300 S ch pek 736 42 
“89 973 386 do pek 2400 34 203 Glengariffe 1315 21hf-ch broorpek 1113 38 
90 976 17 do peksuu 1360 32 204 1318 22 do or pek 946 = 34 
92 Putupaula 982 16 ch bro or pek 1760 46 205 1321 20 ch  vek 1800 $2 
93 ; 985 55 do  bropek 4950 = 41 206 1324 11 do peksou 792-38 
94 988 38 do pek 2850 36 208 Ireby 1330 25;hfch bro pek 1375 67 
95 901 14 pek 1660 36 209 1333 10 ch pek 850 49 


do 
96 994 .21hfch pek sou 1470 SL 210 15336 9 do  pek sou 765 42 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. ¢. Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. ib. cc. 
218 Nugagalla 1345 38hf-ch bro pek 1900 = 48 48 Kurulugalla 1753 1) ch bropek 1600 34 
m4 1348 96 do k 4800 34 49 1756 12 do pek 1080 33 
215 185t 34 do peksu 700) 29 55 Raglao 1774 8 ch pek 760 2&bid 
27 AM B 1857.45 ch br pk sou 3510 20 bid 1 hf ch 
220 Kitulgalla 1366 12 do pek 1080 31 59 Maligatenne 1786 9 ch pek sou 797 23 
ae CHTKH 1378 38 do bre pek 3800 25 bid | 60 1782 10 do oro tea 897 18 
} 1381 14 do ek 1470 26bid | 69 Maplecroft 1816 27hfch broorpeK1512 37 bid 
22 1384 25 hf-ch ek fans 1875 24 bid } 7u 1819 19 do or pek 950 35 
22: 1387 16 do ust 1280 26 bid U1 1822 19 do pek 950 30 bid 
228 St. Leonards 1380 8 ch bro pek 800 34 bid | 75 Lyndhurst 1844 107 hf ch_ bro pek 5885 34 
230 1396 17 do pek 1615 29 76 1837 72 do pek 3600 31 
239 Middleton 1423 18 do  pek sou 1530 46 77 1840 656 do peksou 2250 27 
242 Seaton 1432 23hf-ch broorpek 1265 65 78 1843 16 do dust No.1 1360 18 
243 1435 68 do or pek 2650 52pid | 81 Horagoda 1852 15 ch bropek 1600. 35 
244 1488 48 do pek 1920 45 82 1855 22 do pek 1980 33 
245 14:1 383 do pek sou 1650 41 83 1858 12 do pek sou 1020 29 
247 CB 1447 8 ch bro pek 848 35 87 Bollagalla 1878 33 ch bro pek 33 38 
248 1450 13 do  pek 1300 29 pia | 8S 1873 22 do pek 1760 36 
262 Castlereagh 1462 29 do bro pek 2755 56 89 1876 15 do pe» sou 1200 = 36 
25 1465 10 do er pek 800 89=— 42 93 Cantelawa 1888 17 ch bropek 1708 583 bid 
264 1468 16 do dust 1226 38 94 1891 35 do pek 3150 33jbid 
255 Aberdeen 1471 65 do bro pek 5590 88 95 1394 37hf-ch peksou 1595 26 
266 1474 57 do pek 3876 34 97 Kalawewa 1 16 ch bro pek 1040 bs] 
257 1477 15hf-ch bro pekfansl050 29 9b 4 19 do or yek 1990 = 35 bid 
258 Dea Ella 1480 48 do broorpek 2610 44 99 7 34 do pek 2166 §830bid 
259 i 1483 66 do or pek 3300 36 100 OK 10 10hbfch dust 1000 22 bid 
260 1486 71 do pek 3550 =. 36 101_Glenalmond 13 21 ch bropek 72100 33 
261 1488 28 do pek sou 1344 23 102 16 28 do pek 2520 30 bid 
264 High Forest 1498 48 do or pk No.1 2544 85 03 19 13 do  peksou 10408 
265 1501 33 do or pek 1716 67 111 Hapugasmule 43 14 ch bro pek 1540 36 
266 1504 37 do pek 1739 57 112 46 22 do ek 2112 31 
267 Dammeria 1507 55 ch  pek 6560 3=—_ 38 117 SRK 61 12 ch  peksou 114686 
268 1510 40 do or pek 3600 41 127 Marigold 91115 hfch bro pek 6210 49 
269 1518 18 do bro or pek 2169 40 128 94 43 do pek 2150 843 
370 1616 22 do bro pek 2200 «848 129 97 31 do peksou 1550 41 
271 1519. 35 do peksou 315 35 130 100 16 do bropekfansl0s6 35 
272 1522 25 do or pek 2250 8341 133 Meddegodde 109 37 ob bro pek 3700 35 bid 
273 Bandara Eliyal525 65hf-ch or pek 3120-88 134 112 51 do vek 4590 32 bid 
274 1528 59 do  broorpek 3422 44 136 115 29 do peksou 23820 27 bid 
275 1531 54 do pek 160 36 139 Gampola 127 21 ch bro or pek 2526 32 bid 
276 1634 42 io  pek sou 1890 33 167 F 181 23 ch bropek 42300 21 
277 Panilkande 1537 23 ch bra pek 2300 «= 339 158 Lonach 181 100hf-ch bropek 5500 45 
278 1540 17 do pek 1615 32 189 187 40 ch pek 3200 36 
280 Amblangoda 1546 86 do br pek 3600 38 160 190 20 do peksou 1600 @2 
281 1549 26 do pek 2340 35 161 Warakamure 193 47 ch bro pek 4700 32 
282 1552 12 do pek sou 1080 32 162 196 30 do peE 2850 30 
284 Geragama 1558 9 do bro pek 960 39 163 199 9 de pek $10 27 
285 1561 13 do pek 1235 35 164 “ 202 Shf-ch dust 728 21 
286 1664 11 do pek sou 1045 29 bid | 166 Cairn Hill 208 11 ch bro pek 1100 34 
287 Old Madde- 167 211 17 do pek 1530 34 
gama 1567 10 de broerpek 750 57 163 0 : 214 13 do peksou 1170 29 
288 1570 10 do or pek 700 43 174 Cairn Hill 232 12 ch or pek 1080 37 
289 1573 17 do pek 1360 40 175 235 16 do bro peE 1600 35 
2% Talgaswela 1591 22 do bro or pek 1980 37 176 238 22 do pek 1980 34 
206 1694 38 do pek 3230. 38 177 Kuralana 241 17hf-ch bro pek 850° »=—s 31 bid 
267 1597 17 do pek Sou 1360 29 178 244 26 ch pek 2600 27 bid 
299 Cottaganga 1693 10 do pek 900 26 bid 179 247 16 do pek A 16(:0 26 bid 
Her Sue Bh 180 250 18 do pek sou 1710 out 
n 181 C 3pB) odeeChss dans 3060 12bid 
Messrs. Somerville & Os.— 182 a : 256 10 ch fans 912  11bid 
184 Moxawatotum 262 44 ¢ or pek 3520 31 bid 
228,033 Ib. ] 185 265 37 do bropek 3330 33 bid 
Los. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ¢. 186 268 22 op pek 2016 «32 bid 
re velz s 2 
3 Hangranoya 1618 a4hfch fans 2380 25 ug AU, Vj ol@ue HSE SOUS anaes 
4 7 . rene 12 en Bou 908 29 Toa ea Baer 3 
5 Ferriby 1624 24 ¢ ro pek 2280 35 . Wi. fe b,j 
6 1627 21 do pek 1785 32 (Mr. HB. John.—198,056 1b.) 
9 1636 8 de fans 1000 24 Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. é. 
11 Siriniwasa 1642 23 ch bro pek 2300 43 5 DN D, in est. 
12 1645 29 do pek 2755 34 662 i5hfch pekoe 825 36 
3 1648 27 do pek sou 2430 30 6 665 8 ch pek sou 8u0 35 
15 1654 10 do bro pek fans 1050 31 7 668 9 do bro pek fans 1125 31 
16 1657 5 do dust 750 20 8 671 10hf-ch dust 1066 23 
18 RCT FP, in es- 11 Warleigh 680 21 ch bro pek 1995 49 bid 
tate mark 1663 15 ch bro pek 1500 out 12 683 20 do pekoe 17110 42 bid 
19 1666 22 do pek 187@ =. 28 15 Harrisland 692 16 do bro pek 950 36 
20 1669 33 do pek sou 2640 23 20 Kuruwatthai 707 15 de bro:rpek 1200 46 
23 Neuchatel 1678 37 ch bro pek 3708 37 21 710 17 do pekoe 1445 36 
24 1681 11 do pek 935 34 24 Hila 719 19 do bro pek 1615 33 bid 
23 RCT FE, in es- 25 722 42 do pekoe 3570 32 
tate mark 1693 7 ch bro pek 700 20 bid | 26 725 63 do pek sou 5040 29 
29 1696 19 do pek 1615 23 27 728 8Shf-ch dust 880 22 
30 1699 28 do pek sou 2240 20 28 Koslanda 734 23 do bro pek 1265 43 
3 1702 13 do bro pek fans i235 2 29 734 23 ch pekce 2070 34 
33 Neuchatel 1708 82 ch bro pek 8200 37 31 Mossenc 740 14 do pek sou 950 36 
3 1711 26 do pek 2210 33 34 Bila 749 49 do bro or pek 4655 35 bid 
35 1714 21 de pek sou 1680 30 35 752 67 de bro pek 5695 35 
36 1717 14 de broorpek 1750 29 36 785 8 do ans 800 24 
387 1720 6 do dust 306 19 87 Coslande 758 23hf-ch bro pek 1265 43 
26 ADL, im estate 38 761 23 ch pekoe 2070 3=- 84 
mark 1723 20 ch bro pek 2000 27 bid | 40 C 767 18 do bro pek 1000 27 bid 
29 1776 8 do bro mix 720 23 41 778 34 do pekoe 3400 25 bid 
40 1729 6 do dust $40 18 42 St. John’s 773 28hf-ch broorpek 1624 76 
42 Elchico) 1735 78hfch bro pek 4015 39 43 776 26 do or pek 1250 70 bid 
43 1738 45 do pek 2250 36 44 779 44 do pekoe 2200 48 
47°H JIS 1750 15hfch bro pek 900 $3 45 Oonoogaloya 782 22 ch or pek 1986 48 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


ne 


Loi. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. (Messrs. Forbes & Walker 
“ Pees het abemon eek 100) eo Lot. Box. Pks. Name. lb. e. 
47 788 18 do  pekoe 1620 39 1 Wewawatte 709 11hfch bro pek 616 =. 36 
48 791 10 do  peksou 850-31 2 712. 7 do  pek 33033 
49 794 14 do dust 1126 23 4 Alverne 718 10hfch  pek 50687 
50 GP 797 § do bro pek 810 30bid | 5 Bickley 72i1t de bre orpek 550 62 
51 Brownlow 800 20hi-ch broorpek 1120 64 23 Lindupatna 775 6 ch — pek sou 52837 
52 803 22 ch bro pek 1870 53 24 773 3 do. bropek fans 405 28 
53 806 23 do pekoe 1932 40 32 Glencorse 802. 5 ch bro tea 575 26 
54 809 8 do  peksou 720 34 33 8th 1 do dust 17230 
65 Gangawatte 812 19 do orpek 1900 39bid | 34 A 808 5 ch sou 456° 29 
56 815 36 do pro or pek 3600 57 37 Kincora Slane Ch fans 300 47 
57 818 18 do bro pek 1800 50 4) B 826 2 ch bro gek 186 30 
58 821 81 do  pekoe 2945 38 41 829 1 do pek 71 28 
58 824 7 do dust 910 23 42 832 3hf-ch dust 240 23 
61 HS, in est. mark §30 3* do  bromix 15602 43 35 1 do dust 8026 
62 OSP &33 14 do bropek 1680 26bid | 46 Theydon 
63 836 21 do pekoe 1470 26 Bois 844 7 ch pek sou 696 31 
64 Glentilt $39 29 de  bropek 2000 58 47_T B, in estate 
65 $42 21 do  orvek 1995 44 bid mark 847 2 ch dust 180-25 
66 $15 15 do  pekoe 1358 40 48F : 856 1 do fans 90 «19 
87 Rockweod 848 27 do bro or pek 62 Pine Hill 862 5 ch pek sou 425 3¢ 
(B 1455 60 53 865 7hf-ch dust 6386. 28 
(73 851 42 do or pek 54 868 1 ch sou 93 22 
; (Venesta) 4620 41 bid | 59 Maha Uva 913 5hfch dust 425 28 
69 854 68 do pekoe(do) 6148  36bid | 2 CF,in estate 
71 Riehmond Hill 860 37 do bropek 3515 34 mark 922 2 ch — pek sou 190 30 
72 863 23 do  pekoe 1794 84 73 925 1 do sou 90-26 
73 866 22 do  peksou 1760 ~—s 81 74 TT 923 52 box _ bro pek 260 (387 
74 869 28 do  pesouNv.21820 29 77, Haputale- a 
76 872 6 do orpekfans 720 24 watte 937 1Ufhf-ch pek sou 450 41 
76 Orangefield 375 lb do bropek 1500 32bid | 78 910 2 ch unas 200-33 
77 878 19 do  nekoe 1305 26bid | 79 913 2hfch fans 160 27 
82 YK 893 10 do sou 750 24 86 Nilloomally, 
83 396 8 do dust 200 «17 OB EC, inest. 
84 Murraythwaite 399 9 do  bropek 855 4 mark 961 1 ch sou 74 28 
85 92 9 do  pekoe 765 36 87 967 4hfch dust 360 21 
86 Ottery 905 14 do broorpek 1260 45 bid | 91 Irex 9197759), ch gg aust 329" 22 
87 908 1: do or pek 935 49 97 Putupaula 997 4hfch sou 280 22 
38 911 7 do bro pek 770 33bid | %8 1000 3 ch dust 6l4 19 
89 914 23 do pekoe 2070 33 bid 103 Weemalle 1615 8 ch or pek 680 43 
90 917 41 do pekoe 4160 40bid | 105 1021 1 do pek sou 90 28 
91 920 7 do sou 470 30 106 Y 1024 3hfch_ bro tea 255 21 
93 Agra Ouvah 926 17hf-ch broorpek 1054 17 107 C, in estate 
91 929 40 do bro pek 2400 55 mark 1027 6 ch bro tea 505 26 
95 932 22 do pekoe 1166 47 109 Ascot 1033. 3 ch bro or pek 285 32 
96 Rondura 935 30 ch bropek 3000 33 110 10386 7 do pek 630 31” 
97 988 19 do or pek 1710 38 112 1042 4 do Dro pek fans 380 28 
98 911 22 do pekoe .. 1780 34 113 1045 QOhf-ch uust 675 21 
99 9144 26 do pek sou 2080 29 122 CRD 1072 4 ch red leaf 360 13 
101 Glasgow 950 42 do broorpek 3276 60 137 Palmerston 1117 4 ch pek sou 320 42 
102 953.13 do or'vek 845 56 138 1129 3hf-ch bro orpek 
103 956 14 do pekoe 1120 «49 fans 21041 
104 959 10 do peksou 906 45 1S eee 1123 1. ch unas 10037 
105 Gonay 962 3Chf-ch orpek | 1350 45 HEB (Ge teyo eal eee 
106 965 16 do bropek 800 87 de T18 gaBE chy dust 400), 21 
107 963 19 ch  pekoe 1425.87 uae peeere: 
108 971 9 do peksou 810 934 GrOuR Wie Rinetan 15, Of 
109 974 10hf-ch dust 750 23 154 Chesterford 1168 2 ch congou 163 25 
115_ Anchor, in est 160 Ogkoowatte 1186 4 ch  pek fans 535-26 
aaa 992 13 do broorpek 780 @2bia | 16 1189 3hf-ch dust 300-18 
u7 998 19 do  pekoo app, debi | hee Dyakulla, 
118 1 97 do pek sou 1355 44 No. 2 1201 ?hfch dust 160.20 
119 Mcrahela 4 38 do bro orpek 8800 37 168 Munaar, 3 
20 7 20 do bro pek 1720 37 ‘6 No. 2 1210 3hfch bro mix 192 21 
121 TOmastida or pek 1566 26 170 SP 1216 6 ch bro pek 600 31 
192 18041. do pekoe 3444 34 171 Kelugas 1219 2 do sou 178 26 
195 BenNevis 22 13 do bropek 1563 52 TTB pe AO GOs 500 18 
123 OnmOnad or pek 765 53 174 Ugieside 1228 6 ch dust — 480 20 
127 28 16 do pekoe 1440-29 HO car ce rete MeO yp ARRY eS eo anu ae 
130 Brownlow 87 20 do broorpek 1020 65 Hie See incl. 
131 40 15 do  orpek 1360) 46bid | 4. ark as ecco ae Poe NG 2004 340 
133 43 21 de  pekoe 1743-39 178 1240 5hfch pek No.2 258 33 
.34 Waragahalande 49 7 do broorpek 700 38 ie eres Ck Lee el ae 
135 5217 do bro pek 1700 3 184 Drayton = 1258 1 ch sou 80 41 
136 55 16 do  pekoe 1449 34 187 Attampittia 1267 4 do pek sou 320 39 
137 68 10 do peksou 900 30 Te anne avbla, 
189 HS, in est. marks 6 20 do bro mix 240023 See ee ea eee Ke 
14) Kadienlena 67 30 bro; 7 3 as BP EN Bony 2s 
Cole DEO nek ae 270035 1930 1285 7 do dust 593 21 
oe eS ae Sirikandura 1303 6 oh bro pek 500 37 
1306 6 do 
SMALL LOTS. lhf-ch pek 599 32 bid 
ie 201 1309 4 ch 
ql 1hf-ch pek sow 390 = 29 
E. Benham & Uo. 262 _ 1312 2 ch bropk fans 200 28 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Dy Ge. 207 Glengariffe 1327 Shf-ch dust 640-20 
1. Halloowella 29 2 ch bro or pek 210 32 a Tghy He ae aus ae 28 
id a2 i ae per 100 30 216 Nugagalla 1354 3 do dust 270 ‘ai 
satiate a sou a a 28 Kitulgalla. 1360 6 ce bro ounce 600 33 
2 2 363 6 do or pe 540 3 
2 ut i te oon 160 26 221 1359 4 do pek sou 386 = -.8 
Morte aie ea, 0 «16 a 1372 enrh aut 5 21 
76 ) pe 7 30 
an Hie etne 8 2 do bro, pek fans a Bs 229 St. Leonards 1393 4 ch or pex 380-32 
53 oxy Liehe duet eS 2 231 1399 4hf-ch pek dust 380 19 
6 28 282 140210 do bropekfans 550 26 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
ES ae =< 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name, Ib; ¢, , Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. ib, « 2 
233 BD:WP 14405 7 ch  bropek 645 17 | 125 85 lhfch bro tea 5017 
284 1408 4 do pek 320 18 i 126 88 2 ch con 140 24 
235 141: 2 do pek sou 155 17 ! 131 Marigold 103 9nf-ch pek dust 675 26 
236 1414 3 do dust 235 20 : 132 F F, in estate 
237 1417 1 do dust No.2 70 ire | mark 106 5hfch bro mix 250 18 
238 1420 2 do mixed tea 200 16 ' 186 Meduegodde 118 5hfch fans 325 a 
240 DA 1426 4 do pek sou 300 32 137 121 5 do dust 320 21 
241 BDWG 1429 3hf-ch dust 270 25 ; 138 LC 124 4 ch bro pek 400 31 
246 Seaton 1444 6 do fans 420 38 | 140 Dankan de 120 1 ch bro p-k 110 43 
249 AG 1453 2 ch or pek 200 44 > 141 133° 2 do pe 180 34 
250 1456 3 do ek 270 38 1 142 136 3 do pek sow 285 31 
251 1459 3 do bro tea 270 32 ; 143 139 1 do dust 140 20 bid 
262 Dea Ella 1492 7hf-ch fans 420 28 ; 144 P 147 2. ich pek 100 =. 30 
268 1495 6 do dust 456 24 | 145 AO 145 4 ch bro pez 400-22 
279 Panilkande 1543 7 ch pek souchong 630 29 146 148 1 do pek 73 27 
288 Amblangoda 1555 5 do dust 550 2 | 147 151 6 ch pek sou 510 | 
290 Old Madde- ! 148 15t 5 do fans 500 25 

gama, 1576 9 do pek sow 630 37 ! 149 Hanwella 157 8hbfch bro pek 150 38 
291 1579 4 do sou 280 30 150 160 5 do or pek 250 aL 
292 1582 3 do kK fans 255 33 | 151 163 1 do pek 56 = 38 
293 1585 1 do ust 100 23 | 152 166 2 do dust 120 22 
294 LB 1558 2 do bro tea 190 14 | 153 169 2 do pek sou 92 28 
298 T 1600 1 do br mixed 90 15 | 154 Bope 172 2hfch bro pek 100 = 35 
= —E | 155 175 4 ey a pek 200 8681 
A ; 156 1738 1 do ust 63 22 
(Messrs. Somerville « Co.] | 165 Cairn Hill 205 6 ch or pek 54936 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Iba cy | 183 CH Pee ey Poe Bont 38 
i Hangranoya 1612 5hfch bropekfans $850 27 \ 
2 1616 1 do _ pek fans 75 22 | 
7 Ferriby 1630 2 a pee sou 160 28 | 
8 1633 3 do ro tea 255 28 i, F é 
10 1639 4 do aust £20 20 iMr H. John ] 
14 Siriniwasa 1651 2 ¢ ro tea 200 22 , Box. kos, " K 
VW 1660 4 do con 340 23 et DE agme 1 2 
21 RCTF, in es- 1 Theresia 650 2 ch bro pek fans a 35 
tate mark 1672 5 ch bro pek fans 500 17 2 653 6hf-ch dust 27 
22 1675 4hfch dust 300 9.20 3 656 1 do sou = 36 
25 Neuchatel 1684 5 ch pek sou 400 30 4 659 2 ch  bromix 200 36 
26 1687 5 do bro or pek 625 29 9 DND, inest. 
27 1690 2 do cust 320-20 mark 674 8hf-ch bro mix 520 16 
32 RCP 10 Warleigh 677 11 do broorpek 660 93 
estate Shag 1705 7hfch dust 56u 20 13 686 4 ch nek sou 320 38 
41 ADL, ines 14 689 S8hf-ch dust 680 35 
tate mark 1732 4 ch _ red leaf 320 «17 16 Harrisland 695 8 ch  pekoe 600 34 
41 Elchico 1741 4hfch fans 280 27 17 698 6 do pek sou 480 36 
45 1744 2 do dust 180 21 18 701 4 «4a pek sou No.2 360 28 
46 1747 1 do con 50.26 19 704 2hbf-ch dust 160 22 
50 Kurulugalla 1759 5 ch pek sou (un- 92 Kuruwatthai 713 2 ch pek sou 166 30 
: bulked) 475 28 23 716 2 do  brotea 170-28 
31 KGA,ines | 30 Koslanda 737 2 do peksou 180 32 
tate mark 1762 5 ch bro tea 500-19 32 Mossend 743 11hf-ch fans 660 36 
Oe, 1765 2 do fans Ne. 1 280 24 33 746 8 do dust 640 3 
52 1765a3 do fansa 420-23 39 Coslande 764 2 ch peksou 189 32 
53 1768 3 do dust 420 19 60 Gangawatte 827 6 do ek scu 540-33 
54 Raglan 1771 3 ch bro pek 285 Bh 70 TM 857 8 do  bromix 600 29 
56 1777 1 do dust 160 18 78 Orangefield 881 4 do  peksou 360 23 
57 Maligatenne 1730 4 ch bro pek 403 27 80 887 1 do bro pek dust 130 a1 
68 1783 7 do  pek 631 2 81 890 1 do  bromix 95 22 
1 1792 1 do dust 13718 92 Ottery 923 3hf-ch dust 240-22 
62 P (195° + ch unas 65227 160 Rondura 947. 3 ch dust 33021 
63 Bodaya 1798 10 ht ch bro pek 529 40 110 Gonavy 977 +3hf-ch congou 275 «381 
64 1801 4 ch pek 355 35 116 Anchor, in est. 
1 hf ch mark 995 13 de or pek 585 56 
65 1804 1 ch  peksou 124 3 128 Ben Nevis 31 6 ch peksou 510 34 
_ Lhfch 129 34 3hf-ch dust 270 = -:26 
63 1807 1hfch dust 58 20 133 Brownlow 46 9 do bro pek fans 594 34 
67 18310 1 do red leaf 4716 138 Waragahalande 61 2 ch dust 240° 25 
68 1813 1 Box unas 9 19 141 Kadienlana 70 8 do  pekce 600 30 
72 Madlecroft 1825 Shfch pe- sou 225 28 bid 
13 1828 2 do dust 160 21 
74 AA 1831 5 hf a pug tea 250 14 
84 Horagcda 1e61 2 hfe ust 186 20 7! <i 7 
ee 8 need eke UsoR Be agp CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDOHR. 
86 1867 lhfch bro mix 28 20 
© ¢ 99 . 
a oneal ae tees beg tea rin (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
92 1885 1 ch red leaf 110 15 Mincine LANE, July 13. 
96 Cantelawa 1897 4 ch  pex fans 440 24 He 
104 Glenalmond 22 2hrch dust 140 22 Logician.”—Blackwood OO, 1 barrel sold a 
105 25 1 do fans G3 DD 110s ; ditto O, 2 casks sola at 108s 6d ; ditto 1- 
103 23 1 do gou 55 5 1 tierce sold at 78s ; ; ditto 2, 1 barrel sold at 52s 5 
107 RW 31 3hfch bro pek 14033 ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 103s ; BK W 1, 1 barrel 
108 34 3 do pek 146 30 sold at 42s. 
109 a7 3 ch pek sou 300 28 
110 40 1 do dust 120 21 = 
113 Hapugasmulle 49 6 ch unas 570 27 
114 WSK, Ceylon 52 4 ch  brotea 400 28 CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
115 55 1 do con. 167 $28 
Kallebokk san oA dust 0 2, 
a c dus 400 2 
a SRK page a P ch dust 450 23 “Tamba Maru.’ oy VE eee 6 bags sold at 
119 67 3 do _ hyo tea 300-22 83s ; 4 bags sold at 70s 6d; 2 bags sold at 6ls ; 
120 J K 70 4 ch bro pek 400 34 Kepitigalla, 2 bags sold at "66s ; 13 bags sold at 
121 73 6 do  pek 540.28 66s 6d; 1 bag sold at 40s. 
ae Bavrament yPekgson PaO eee “Bingo Maru.”—1 M.Aix in estate mark, Estate 
173 79 1 do pek fans 100 23 C 1 b t 
1A 82 2 do bropekfans 190 23 ocoa, ags out at Tis. 


OBSERVER PRINTING“? WORKS. 


TEA COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


No. 30 Cotomso, AvuGust 138, 1900. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 


LARGE LOTS. 


£. Benham & Co. 
[46,253 lb.] 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. ib 
3 Mapitigama 36 11 ch pek sou 880 
6 45 ilhf-ch brotea 8°0 
7 Hornsey 48 16 ch pek sou 1780 
8 Battalgalla 51 19 ch pek sou 1526 

12 Mapitigema 63 14 do pek 1148 

1t Halgolle 69 28 ch bro pek 2800 

15 72 25 do or pek 2260 

16 75 25 do pek 2375 

19 New Rasa- 

galla 84 20 ch broorpek 208 

20 i &7 20 do bro pek 2¢00 

21 90 40 do pek 3860 

22 93 20 do pek sou 1800 

23 96 18hf-ch cust 1446 

24 AE 99 25 ch bro pek 2500 

25 2 88 do pek 7920 

w 5 43 do pek sou 3870 

27 Hornsey 8 25 do or pik 2375 

28 11 19 do pek 1615 


Messrs. Forbes & Walker, 
[419,672 Ib.] 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
1. G, in estate 
mark 1606 24 ch congou 1920 
2 SP 1609 106 ch bro or pek 1088 
3 1612 12 do 
lhfch_ bro pek 1320 
4 1615 & ch pek 720 
5 1618 11 do bro pek 
fans 1320 
7 1624 10 do _ red leaf 750 
8 1627 41hf-ch dust 3485 
9 1630 12 ch pek sou 1080 
10 St. Pauls 1633 66hf-ch bro pek 3696 
1 1636 23 do pek 1288 
12 1639 24 do pek sou 1152 
14 Quilon 1645 19 ch _ brotea 1144 
16 Kakiriskande 1€51 18 ch pek 1710 
17 1654 8 do pek sou 720 
19 Maragalla 1660 2% ch  bropek 2641) 
20 1663 13 do or pek 1170 
21 1666 12 do pek 1080 
23 Erlsmere 1672 9 ch or pek 765 
24 1675 21lhfch bro pek 1050 
24 1673 13 ch pek 975 
28 Devonford 1687 27hf-ch broor pek 1485 
29 1690 15 ch or pek 1350 
30 1693 18 do pek 1530 
BL 1696 17 do pek sou 1445 
32 BDW 1699 17 ch pek sou 1275 
33 1702 20hfch fans 1500 
34 Silver Brook 1705 28 do bro orpek 1680 
35 Cumbawella 1708 12 ch broorpek 1200 
36 171l 12 do bro pek 1080 
37 1714 11 do pek 935 
41 N 1726 15 ch bre tea 1960 
42 z 1729 11 do unas 110 
43 CSG 1732 109 hfch bro pek 5150 
44 1735 102 ch pek 8 60 
45 1738 31 do pek sou 2480 
47 1744 13 hf-ch us 1040 
64 Glendon 1765 55 ch bro pek 5225 
66 1768 47 do pek 3760 
66 1771 34 do pek sou 27-0 
67 G 1774 16 ch sou 1520 
60 St. Martin 1783 24hfch bro pek 960 
61 1786 63 do pek 2320 
65 Pine Hill 1798 40hfch broorpek 2400 
66 1801 383 ch or pek 2970 
67 1804 32 do pek 2720 
70 Kincora 1813 7 do broorpek 700 
74 Clarendon 1825 18hfch bro pex 1134 
75 1828 16 do or pek 864 
76 1831 23 ch pek 2185 
G7 1834 15 do pek sou 1506 
80 Gampaha 1843 27 ch bro or pek 2970 
81 1846 30 do pek 2550 


Lot. Box. 
83 Weaya 1852 
84 1855 
85 1858 
86 1861 
87 Gampaha 1864 
88 1867 
&9 Gampaha 1870 
90 1873 
Ol 1876 
92 Ruanwella 1879 
93 1882 
49 1885 
95 1883 
97 Pallagodde 1894 
98 1897 
99 1900 
100 1903 
1et 1906 
102 Mussena 1909 
103 1912 
1¢4 1915 
105 1918 
109 BW OD 1930 
110 Dunkeld 193% 
lit 1936 
112 1939 
114 Bambragalla 1945 
124 Queensland 1975 
125 1978 
126 Deaculla 1931 
127 1984 
128 1987 
129 Dunbar 1990 
130 1993 
131 1996 
132 Diambagas- 
talawa 1999 
133 2602 
134 2006 
138 DGT 2017 
141 Mawiliganga- 
watte 2026 
142 229 
143 2032 
147, C in estate 
mark 2044 
156 Kitulgalla 2071 
157 2074 
158 2077 
162 Cotia 2089 
163 Ascot 2092 
167 2104 
169 2110 
wo D 2113 
7 LLA 2116 
172 Ingroyalla 2119 
173 2122 
176 Strathspey 2181 
182 Doranakan- 
de 2149 
183 2162 
184 2156 
ish ADK 2158 
186 GCE 2161 
187 Tonacomebe 2164 
188 2167 
189 2170 
190 2173 
191 2176 
192 2179 
195 Knavesmire 2188 
196 2191 
197 2194 
198 2197 
199 2200 
204 Vogan 22.15 
205 2218 
206 2221 
207 2224 
208 Waitalawa 2227 
209 2230 
211 2236 
212 2239 
213 2242 
214 K PW 2245 
215~ 2248 
2i9 Talagalla 2260 
22l Kuavesmire 2266 
222 CS@QG 2269 
223 2272 
224 2275 
226 2281 


Price :—12} centaexch 3 copies: 
30 cents ; 6 copp:es § repa:. 


Pkgs. Name. 
34 ch or pek 
48 do pek 
24 do pek sou 

5 do dust 


46 hf-eh bro or pek 
2 pek 
3l ch bro or pek 


8 do pek sou 

7 ch bro or pek 
14 do bro pek 
11 do or pek 
12 ch pek 
12 de pek sou 
25hfch bropek 
23 do or pek 
50 do pek 
43 do pek sou 
13. do dust 
$6 hf-ch bro or peg 
11 ech or pek 


13 ch pek 
66 hf-ch bro pek 
37 ch pek 
21 do pek sou 
1l ch bro or pek 
10 do or pek 
9 do pek 
11 ch bro or pek 
1l do bro pek 
16 do pek 
8 ch pek 
” eh bro or pek 
35 do bro pek 
20 do peek sou 
9 ch bro tea 
13. do or pek 
7 do bro or pek 
14 do pek 
4hfch  broor pek 
36 ch bro pek 
12 do fans 
10 do dust 
29 do bro pek 


15 do pe 
9 do pek 
8 ch bro pek 
9 do pek 


37° ch or pek 
8 do bro or pek 
37 «do bro pek 


59 do pek 

29 do pek sou 
13 hf ch dus 

56 do bro pek 
43 do pek 

16 do pek sou 
27 do dust 

18 do pek 

11 ch _ bro or pek 
27 do or pek 
50 do pek 

17 do ek sou 
69 hf-ch bro pek 
33 do pek 


24 do red leaf 
27 do bro or pek 
25 do bro pek 
lbox golden tips 
35 ¢ bre pek 


15 do pek sou 
Q9hf-ch dust 


hose es 
3-38 36 bid 
4 80 82 bid 
1920 26 bid. 
750 21 
2700 50 
2070 25 
3410 48 
170 43 
1800 38 
1870-36, 
100) 34 bid 
1980 32 

720 29 

700 36 
1400 47 

990 42 
1020 36 
1080 84 
1250 34 
1150 55 
2500 35 
2150! 3 

910 26 
2760 55 
1845 41 
1530 39 

720 34 

700 59 
1170 44 
3630 54 
2590 38 
1470 36 

990 74 

800 47 

702 a3 
1210 59 
1056 50 
4408 40 
800 3t 

700 45 
3150 33 
1500 30 

729 24 
1235 32 bid 

700 1 
126 23 bid 
2880 34 
3060 34 
1140 22 

750 20 
2610 24 bid 
1530 27 bid 
2000 49 
1275 38 bid 

828 47 bil 

800 38 

855 32 

720 23 
2210 22 
1430 23 bid 
3331) 42 

800 60 
8700 49 
4310 39 
210 36 
1105 25 
5600 33 
3655 31 bid 
1120 27 bid. 
2295 2l 
1350 29 
1210 34 
2565 46 
4250 35 
1445 30 
3450 53 
4150 36 
1800 33 
850 26 
1080 25 
1485 34 
1250 36 

4 RS-00 

3675 32 ad 
56CO 45 
4320 36 
1200 30 

720 23 


ge ENESE ELON “PRoboce, skies ign) TTIOD AMT 


uot Box, -Pkgs. Name Ib, Cc, Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, lb.~ ec. 
223 NEM 8 ch orpek ~~ 720 °2bid | 54 Oakham 433-25 hf-ch or ;ek 1125 40 bid 
229 12,.d0- pek | 1080 = out 55 456 27 do bronek 1620 54 
230 22 ‘do ck sou 1980 out 56 ‘ 439° 22 ch ek 1980 =. 34 bid 
231 21 do romixed 1785 -12bid | 59 Att ville 448 i1 ch bro pek 1100s 31 


34 do | bro pek 3230 = 38 60 : 451 14 do  pek 1330-998 
43 do bro or pek 4300 35 bid 63 Deniyaya 460 82 ch bro pek 2200 37 bid 


239° Pansalatenne 2: 
240 


241 45 do pek 3825 30bid | 64 463 38 do pek 2380031 bid 
242 40 do peksou 340) 29 65 - 466 24 do  peksou 
243 Aiie 1170 6 unbulked 24060 30 bid 
248 D in est. 1 990 14 bid 66 469 20 do sou unbulked 200) 27 bid 
251 Bandaia B { g $049 49 67 472 5 do dust 7i5 22 
a8 bro pek 5600 54 Ge Diimukalana a75 35 hbfich bro pek 1750 35 
5 25 0 j 1575 43 j 473 59 do bro pek f..ns3215 25 bi 
254 5 - pek sou 1125 41 70 481 24 do pek eon 1152 3 pe 
255 Arapolahande 9 ch ~ broor pek 990 33 72 Paragaiakandeis7 10 ch ek 90): 27 
256 64 .do bro pek 5760 41 77 Hirstpierpcint 592 9 ch bro pek 901 33 
257 + 72 do pek 5760 35 81 Avisawella 51427 ch bro pek 2565 33 
Bes es 2377 14 dy  pek sou 1260 32 a 517 34 do pek 270-29 bid 
rdlaw aud B 520 29 do pe« sou 3120 27 
Wishford 2353-12 do broorpek 1128 70 8$ Hangranoya 523 2thfch re or pek 1050 55 
23 bro pel 2138 at a a oe ch ee pek 1520 39 
or pek g 626 ao e 5 wos 
aye 1368 42 8 Blinkbonnie 525 15 ch bro pek 1600 a 60 Po 
538 19 do or pek 152 5 
» bro px fans 1800 bic | 90 64119 do bo 1672 oe 
bro pek 2803 44 98 Monte Christo 5-5 13hfch dust 1040 2) 
» pek 1805, 40 49 Wewuatenne 563 16hf-ch bo pek £09 37 
269 2410.10 do peksou 900-39 100 571 2) do  pek 1000” 3 
270 Kalupshesa 2413.11 do — bro pek 1183. 41 10L d74 2S do  pek son 1:0) &9 
276 Rowley 2431. Y2hf-ch bro pek 1100 46 10° Hanagams, 595 20 ch — bro pek 200) 33 
277 2534) 21.do.. pek 1650 . +7 109 £93 27 do pek 3730 (97 
278 Tembiligala 2437, 88 do broorpek 1680 38 110 Harangalla COL 16 ch bro pek 1140-40 bid 
279 2440 13. ch . pek A170... 34 111 60! 25 do pek 2000 Bi 
285 Munaayr 2458 71 hf-ch, fans 1260 =. 28 2 6(7 13 hfch cust 1040 22 
287 Aneimudi  24°4, 83 do « bro pek 4648 31 bid | 114 M, in estate 
288 2467, 57 «do. -pek 3192. 3 mark 613 9 ch © bre pek 810 32 
889 4 ~2470, 86 do pek sou 2016 3% 118 Kosguma 625. 56 ch tro-pek 5600 30 
290 2475. 82 do pk fans 1920 30 119 628 49 da ~ pel sou 2800-26 
291 2476 66 do pro pek 3598 33 120 Hatdowa G3i ca ch bro pek 1250 25 idl 
£92 2479 34 do. pek 45380. 32 121 (34 13 do  pek 975 aie i 
293 2452 26 do peks.u 1040-29 122 637 13 do pek sou 910 © 29 
298 6 Oe a 2;85 43 do fans 2403-2 bid i Depedene oe 78 neee bro pek 4290 _ 22 bid 
297 nile 619 20 do ex 250 ( 
in est. insrk 2491 16 do  pek son 800. 26 127 652 42 do rae sou 210) 28 
299 Vogin 2.00 9 ch° peksou 720. &6b'd | 129 Ladrem (58 10 ch or pek 1400 =. 30 bid 
3600 BDWA 258 2) do bro pek 2125 3 bid | 130 R-yigam 661 37 ch bro pek 3515 33 bid 
201 Gonapatiya, 2.08 32hf-ch. bropek 1632 131 661 23 do orrek 2123 3 
32 2509 42 do crpek... 1932 & bid | 132 667 41 do pek 3116 = 32 
303 251% 42do, pek 1890. 45 By 670 29 do pe sou 2329 32 
301 Bloomfield .2515 16 Go. broorpek. 960) 49 134 673 16bfch dust 160 22 
304 2018 27,..ao bro pek 1620 48 139 Welgampola 688 i8bfch pek sou X20 8 
306 v52L 23 .ch.. pek 2293 41 146 GA 70) 11kfch dust 87°" 77 
31u Letchemy 2533 (@hf-ch dust 1530 24 147 Hilandhu “12 17 ch bro pek 170 2 
312 Dunnottor . 2439 13 ch  troorpek 1300 50 148 715 17 do  pek 1615 . 30 
313 2542 13,do.. bio pek 130041 lsu BP A 721 9 ch cro pek 810 31 bid 
315 Memorakande v5i8 9 do. dust 1550 18 151 724 34 do oF pex 3300-30 bid 
317° Woodend 25¥ 20..do br pek 210 34 bid 15z 727, 21 do pek sou 1*96 i cut 
318 2557 bl. do. pek 4599 v8 bid 153 M 730 23hfch dust 19'¢ 18 bid 
319 2560 18. ds pek son 1440-29 155 Nanwoy2 7:6 12 ch. or pe 11400 37 ; 
324 Knavesmire 2575 22hf-ch or pek 1109 «= 837 156 739° 9 do pek 847-30 
325 2678 43. ch br pek 4300 33 bid | 160 W 751 1Shfch  pek fans 1440 18 bid 
326 281 yx ao  pek - 2380 32bid | 162 Ambalawa 767 ©8hfch }ro pek 1400 33 
327 2584 13, do  yeksou $19 27 bid | 163 R 760 7 ch bro pex 8 3B 
328 2087 il bfch dust 935 21 165 5S F, in estate 5 
329 259) 17. ch, pek 1275 =. 28 bid mark 766 13 ch  peksou 1308, 92 
330 Hulwatura 2593 30 do bropek 3100, 32 | 166 769 7 do pekfans 1020 #1 
331 35 do or pek 3150.29 Lid 1 hf-ch 4 
332, 41 do pek 3495 39 168 Gwernet “ia 9 chi pek sou 810 30 
a0 46 foe p2k sou = 3200S 28 1/0 M U R, in es- 
3 15 hf-ch bro pek fans 900 23 tate mark 781 49hfch bro ocr pek 29 © 97 bi 
sie : 0 2940 2 
BBE id do dust 850 19 ta 734 50 Nee bro nee 5000 Fae 
Batt: 9 0 perirss 7 787 3ibfch pek No.1 1395 36 
: 173 720 23 ch s 863 2: 
Mears. Somerville. 6 Co.— itd Meddegodde - 293 7abtoh be ick. oe 
247,861, 1b.] Ep PEG | Bb idheat Pees 4770 30 
> 799 24 do pe* sou 1920 2 
Lot. Box. Pkes, Name. Ib. *: 180 Yahalatenne 811 17 ch peksou 1581 = 
4 PTN, in estate ee ecgemay San a Bie ere Ber yee r 
mari 225 30hich peksou 1500 25 184 £23 93 cn Hees » eee oe 
3 Welg iimpola 28 14bfch pek 709 29 | 189 Gleaalmond 838 23 ch eae sae = bid 
i 2' 16, co pek sou £00 2 udt 74 cl ek 20 bj. 
12 Forest Hill 307 10 ch Be pek 880 a ai eas a bs ee brek See6 28 bid 
13 B10 10..do. pek 830 29 iB Biraatandon- (ee ee eee 
a8 Monea! pace 819 8.'ch pek 720 30 193 A DJ, in estate sty eS ‘ 7a a 
2 amgwarily 331 20 ch sou 2100 22, mar ‘ a r : 
28 Plorida Boe 12, «ch bro. pek 1200 BL 194 ae a oa & pee at ee a ae on 
/ 358 13. do pe 1235; 28 195 L 3a , “10° hi 
34 Labugama, “73 37 hi-ch bro pek 1850 + 86 196 Mahagoca ~ ana 2 ae nek aoe pie 22 bid 
35 Bf, 14 do s bro; or pek, 840; 80 197 862 13:do pek” 150036 bid 
36 379 17. ch e 1615 30 3 BE. ‘ 
me! 7 ae eerily) Sr Soll 2125-296 198 EE 865 oa aches ‘ee pek fans 2378 26 bid 
r 400 23. ch bro-mix 2185 16 bid Uke ; shfe 
44 403 20hf-ch dust 1600 22) | Sear = ie SER ePGInt seta ve iS 3 . 
45 Glenanore 406 7 ch  pek sou 720, 40 201 A U 874 S ch  vro tea a 1480 etl 
; Thich 202 Tiddydale 877 9 ch bro pek mae 
i ! Auburn S24 83 ch bro pek 2300 83 bid }| 208 880 18 do oe A < 
427 18 do pek 1170 31 bid 204 883 8 do pek sou 720 25 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name lb, ¢. SMALL: “LOES: 
205 AL 886.71 ch, bro or pek one 24 bid ‘ poe ii sol ieee 
206 Glenalmond 889 8 ch bro pek- 76 46 pa eae 
207 892 14 do. ‘pek 126), 24 EH. Benham & Go. _ 
215 AL. 916 16 eb » pek 1600 24 bid | Log, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibercs 
: 1 Mapitigama 30) 12). ch bro or peki aies ni VF 
ee No. 2 200° 30 
(Mr. HB. John.—165,942 lb.] 2 38 3 do : ek | 258 30, 
- e 4 329 3/' do — pek fans 205 2(F 22 
Lot Box, Pkys. -Name. Ib. c. ioe 42°40 do. bro mix 300 20 
i Sea "i 9 Mapitigoma ° 54 5° do bro or pek 475 dbo 
3 Maha Bly 79 11 ch bromix 1320 BL wee pda do GIO BERe | .6Bh aoeee 
56 Wendura bd) 1L ao bro per 1045 36 il 60° 9. do pek sou RGIS 30 
10° Kandaloya 100 105 Lich bro pek 4725 al 13 } 65.3. do pro or pek 
11 103° 30) «Go or pek 1209 36 y fans 336 3L 
42 BovI0s G02 fpekve 4160, 26 17 Hailgolla 73-3 che fans $15 23 
14 112!933 dy sou 1629 3 18 BL 2 do dust 300 19 
16 118 17 do fans 8.0 Qt 
18 Cullander M18 do bro or pek 1008 66 7 
19. 127, 19 do” -orpek WBS, 8 (Messrs. Perbe: & Walker. 
20... 1.0 33 do pekce ~~ 1435 47 t é 
23° Agra.Ouvab 139 20 do broorpeX i-40 74 Lot. Box. Pks. Name, lb. e@ 
25 LigSih GP Spakto. syoqueguetiag 6 SP 16218 chi sou eso 19 
os i Bt yap noe 13° sunnyer ft 1642 4 do bro tea 660 20 
poemocks daSr24 doin cbroerpes 204 de | | 15 eKahitiskandenls48 ,€ chui, brospek 400 37 
ca lol 12 do orjpek 1030 Be bi ls Wahaveena 1657/)-Lhf ch ecngo 57 26 
28 14 18 do pekee 1620) 282 22) Maragalla 16.9: 2 ch bro sea 160.29 
80 Gingran Oya 160 25 been bre pek we “47 26 Hrlsmeze ieee i. a pols SGu ze 40 
32 eo" Y ch pekoe 5) 36 27 sh-2h 1. dust 2 25 
34 172 12 hf-ch ~~ bro pek fans &4) Bye 38 Cumbawella 1717 7 ch pei )sou 58 26 
3d 175 lu do cusp 800 24 30 sae 4 ae ae a 22 
OB » ULE GES ae 2h Ae ae 18 OSG 141.8 che» beormi 300.» 25 
39: 187.9 do, © or pek 855 45 isrsisacraan. e 
40 10s 8 Coy epexge POA Ne della 1747 €hfich’ bra orpek 330 33 
44 Gansarapolla 262-39 ni-ch — bro pek 2145 36 bid 49 1790 5 ch bro: pek 450 34 
45- 205 22 ch | or pei 1930 42-vid | 50 1753 4 do | pek 36330 
46 208 18 do — pekoe 1620 27) SL 1756 2 «o> peksou 170-28 
47 21118 «do © peksou ; Lo3ura 2s bid 52 1729 2 do son 170 2G 
gx ire octet RG He. 7 Br | | Be EES or ae 
32 j Pi ond et oa ioe a . 39. xLTN091 ch bre pel fans 110 25 
53 Kadien Lena 229 19 do ~ pekoe 1425) 8 bid | go ost. Martin 17:9 14 bea pek sou 569 28 
64 232. 44 oO pek sou 1sv0 24 bid 63 1792..2 do congou 80 25 
55 Ovuea 235 27 hf-ch bro or pek 130° —63 bid 64 1795 6 do fans 860 1 
56 238 20 do _ or pek Lobu 53 bid | 38 “Pine Hill 18075 ch pek sou 425 Ba 
57 241 30 do ~ pekoe 3350 39 bid | 69 1810 8hfch dust 255) 9 22 
58 244-21 do © pek sou 945  38bid | 7L.) Kincora 1816 3 ch Brace G10 46 
= ~ “oo 9 ” Q 9: sk 430 of 
59 Hila SEC Oe cake a a eames Ail 3 Ae AGie nia” poe <2 -< (St0 ee ae 
60 25 2 Doce Pie i IE ulate 78 “Clarendon 1837 2 ch. sow -< 169-33 
61> Arncliff 253. 65 pen or pek app) 29 Bi 79 1840 1hf-ch dust 80 QL 
62 2565127 oh pekve 2 36: bid 96 Ruanwella 18914 ch a8 480 21 
63 25910 do — peksou 1000 29 bi 106 Massena 1921 3hfc pekx fans 120. 25 
64SP, inest. mark262 6 do — pekdust Oar TGR 2 oe Be 7 an Ae te za 
66 Mount Clare 268. 9 do or pek 774 3C bid 118° Bambra- a aoe 
67 — Ottery 271 19 do broorpek 1900 58 galla 1942 11 hfch bro orpek 660... 45 
68 274 14 do © or pek 1199 SL. 115 194810 do pek ' 5U0 BES 
69 - 277 32 do — pekoe 3040 aL 116 1951''6 do vpek sou 300 = 82 
71 Brownlow 283 18hich bro or pek 936 68 117 19542 do sou 100% 30 
72 286° 22 do — bro pek 101252 Lise 1957 1 do dust £0 fy 22 
73 289 17 ch — pexoe 1360 © 38) 119° MGolla 1960. 1 ch recdea 9% 18 
75 Gangawatte — 295.10 do © or pek 1000 39 bid | 120 NB 19639 ch bro tea 75 «18 
76 298 9 do breorpek 990 = 68) 121 1936 2hfch dust 14016 
OU es 80k wy do. bee) pek saa 45 bid 122 Cooroondoo- i 5 2 A ne 
otis Secu ee PL | THO teed tiem 
8l assaug 315 15 hi OELBE SUR 2 i Y ES 682 
at SAUg 316 12 do bro or pek ee 65 135, Dambagas- ‘i a ie Kad 
83 219 14:ch — pekoe— 260 49 | talawa. 2008 6 ch ~ peksou 528° 85" 
85 Kotuagedera 3:5 46 dv ~— bro pek 4660 © s8 bid | 136 20112 do bro pek fans 270.0059) 
86 228 21 do ~ pekoe 1890:5 5 331 137 DET 20144 ch bro pels 440 35 
90 Richmond Hill 340 25 do uro-pek 2375 33 bid | 139 1020.2 do pek sou 188 23 
91 343. 50 do pekoe 2310, 31 bid | 140 2023 1 do bro pek fans: 140 22 
92 CC, in est, mark 346 25 hi-ch bro pek fans 1 00 25 bid | 114 Mawiliganga- ; 
93 Hayes 339° Gi ch pekve 4880 32 bil watte 2035:03 ch dust 320 198 
94 Verellapatna 852 43 do pkopek $7.07" 50° 145. L, in estate 2 
*95 355 74 do pekoe 7400 48 bid mark 2035. 9 ch bro tea, 585 oF 
96 : 358 22 do  pek sou zie 3s ee 146 ae 2041 2hfch dust 140° ° 382 
97 ckwood 361 £68 do pesoe 143 37 bid 143 in estate 
Sa Fendale “ape ¢ do Drvorpek 80 ogg 0) | thank gong ch) boon pe tw 
Q 367" 1é cr ‘ $ 2 {-¢ ok 33 35 
ee : 370 9 do © pk No. 1 S10. 41 140 Kennington 2053 6 ch bro pek fans 072 23 
102 376 11 : a peksou oa a ae 2b g ae u rae ae 2 
liya 379 24a hf-ch wro or pek 12 5 52 21592 do dus 30 9g” 
uae resent 482 24 ch or pek 2160 39 bid | 153 Ingurugaila 20623 ch pek son 270 29 
105 335 121 do \ pekoe 1689 33 bid 154 2065 4hf-ch brotea 316 QL 
106 Coundon 383 19hi-ch or pek (912 44 155 : : 2068 1 do red leaf 90 1s 
108 394 21 ch* ypexoe(H) 1890 39 159 Kitulgalla 2030 2 ch ‘pek sou 180 27 
103 397 17 do pek sou (i) 1360 P 33 169 } 20838 1 do congou 88 26 
116 Kookwood 418 40hfeh vrocr pek 2200) 52 Ee 161 us 85 2hfch ‘aust : 220 21 
117 Z 421 25 ch  pekoe 2610 38 bid | 164 Ascot _ 2095 4 ch  . beo or pek 330 3h 
) 18 424 8 do sek SOU 2160 33 bid 165 en 6 do : pek 510 28 bid 
Se eom mo. Mate ats || te Homa de Gime ose 
2 O 4 c oLl0/ ans . 
te F 438 ML do Wee sou 104537 174 Strathspey 2125 4 ch ‘bro or pek 420 8L 
125 A 445 6 do fek fans 895 li 175 2128 6 do  orpek 57065» 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
ip 


Lot Box. Pkgs: Name, Ib. ec. Lot Box. Pkgs. Namn. Ib ¢ 
177 2184 2 ch peksou 190 86 40 mark 885 1 ch broorpek 105 380 
176 2177 1 de red leaf 68 19 39 388 4 do  pek 360 2é 
170 2149 1 do dust 1c0 23 40 39L 4 do pek 825 2 
180 [KV 9143 4 Gh bro mix 448 10 41 894 2 do pek sou 128 18 
161 2146 56 do  pek fans 600 820 422 MG e 397 7hfch bro mix 360 —Sssd5 
193. W, in estate 46 Glenamore 409 10hfch dust 650 «28 
mark 2182 1 ch or pek 108 —s 31 47 «Alfred 412 lhfch bro pek 55 = 80 
104 2185 3 do bro or pee 843 86 48 4la 1 do pek 54 28 
200. Derby 2203 10 ¢ bro pe 600 37 49 418 1 ch bro mix 80 18 
2O1 2206 7hfch pek 332 31 £0 421 lLhfch pek seu a ee 
202 2209 5 do pek sou 276. .P7 53 Auburn 420 4 ch peksou 320-29 
203 2212 1 do dust 68 20 67 Oakham 442 7 ch pek sou 665 St 
210 Waitalawa 2233 13 hf-ch pek No. 2 650 32 58 a 445 4bfch_ pek fans 320, 86 
#ig K PW 2251 12 do pek 600 33 61 Attiville 454 6 ch pek seu 695 25 
“217 225410 do  pek sou 460 89-28 2 457 3 do red leaf 308 s«18 
248 2257 1 do dust 85 19 7. Paragahakandet84 6 ch bro pek 600 33 
925 CSG 2278 4 ch bro mixed 400 26 73 5 do pek sou 450 25 
227. NEM 9284 5 do bro pek 500 28 74 493 8 do fans 270 18 
232 2299 4 do congeu 320 18 73 496 1 do dust 137 18 
233 2309 3 do pek fans 300 «16 76 . _. 499 1 do red leaf 1000—s«4 
284 A 2305 2 do 78 Hustpietpoint 505 7 ch pek 644 28 
lhf-ch brpkfans 230 16 79 508 8 do  peksou 300-25 
236 2308° 2 do _ bro or pek 94 «8633 80 511 2 do dust 192-17 
236 2311 1 ch 8L Hangranoya 632 8 do pe sou 600 28 
lhf-ch or pek 150 97 BlinKbonnie 544 8 ch pek sou 656 8=6«40 
237 2314 2 do br pekdust 170 28 92 XX 547 6hf-ch bro pek 360 «= 38 
238 2317 2 ch pek sou 180 18 93 650 8 do pek 400 33 
244 Panslatenne 2335 2 do fans 269 23 94 553 7 do  peksou 280 8-8 
245 2338 3 do dust 450 2 95 Scarborcugh 556 1 ch con 57 19 
246 Cottaganga 2341 4hf-ch bro pek 397 19 96 Monte Christo 559 4 ch pek sou 320 25 bid: 
#47 Din est. inark23i4 9 do sou 405 23 97 562 6hfch pek fans 540 22 bid 
249 2350 6 do bro mixed 360 21 102 Wewatenne 57/ 6hfch con 300 25 
250 2353 8 do dust 640 15 108 Avon 580 3 ch bro pek 393 37 
259 Arapolakande 2380 6 ch dust 675 16 lhf ch 
265 Galkande 2398 2 do dust 240 «21 10% 583 3 ch pek 273 32 
266 2401 lLhf-ch congou 50 17 1¢5 586 2 do pek sou 148 28 
271 Kalupahana 2416 4 oh 23 106 589 1 do bropekNo2118 36 
2hf-ch or pek 474 32 heh pans 592 1 do pek No. 2 73 (2B 
272 2419 7 ch 113 M, in estate 
z2hf-ech pek 69! 29 mark 610 4hfch broorpek 240 32 
273 2492 5 ch 115 616 4 do pek 360 27 bid: 
4hf-ch pek sou 595 26 116 619 3 do peksou 270 5 
ST4 2425 2 do bro mixed 120021 117 622 2hfch broorpekfansll4 2% 
25 2428 1 do dust 82 20 123 Hatdowa 640 4 ch fans 400 #5 
280 Tembiligalla 2443 1 ch ek sou 90 28 124 643 6 do sou 420 25 
281 2446 lhf-ch brpk fans 75 28 128 Depedene 655 Shfch dust 400 21 
282 2449 1 do dust 95 21 135 LK, in estate 
983 Allerton 2452 2 do red leaf 190 3=14 mark 676 2 ch bro pek 190 28 
284 2455 1 ch dust 120 19 136 679 1 do pek 90 27 
286 Munaar 246L 5hf-ch dust 350 out 137 Welgimpola 682 9hfch bropek 504 35 
205 H 2488 3 ch bro pek fans 180 20 138 68512 do pek 600 29 
206 2491 lhf-ch pek sou 50-88 140 691 9 do sou 450 2 
298 C PH Galle, 141 694 4 do fang 200 20 
in est. mark 2497 8 do congou 360 39-26 142 697 2 do bro tea 126 18 
397 Bloomfield 2524 4 ch 143 70) 5 do dust 300 19 
lhfch yek son 440 638 M44GA 703 5 ch  peksou 375. 
308 7527 1 do pek fans 94 8618 115 706 9 do ust 594 Oh 
309 Binest. mark2530 3 ch unast $24 28 149 Eilandhu 718 2 ch bro tea 180 23 
311 Letchemy 2536 5Shf-ch pkfans 400 23 154 Nanuoya 733 3hfch orpekNc.1 153 42 
314 Poengalla 2515 7 ch dust 630 = 22 157 742.1 ch — or pek fans 78 Si 
316 S 2551 1 do dust 192 18 158 745 3 ch dust 240 21 
320 Woodend 2563 3 do dust 420 22 159 748 2 do bro mix 150 15 
321 W 2566 2 do bro pek 145 33 161 W 754 Ghfch dust 330 14 
322 2569 3 do pek 261 26 164 S F, in estate 
323 2572 1 do  peksov 81-19 mark 763 3 ch bro pek 309 30 
167 772 1 do dust 130-19 
: 169 Mi a an 778 4 ve aush 500 r4') 
177 Meddegodde 8¢€2 6hfc ans 390 23 
[Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 178 P 305 3 do dust 240 B 
Lot Box. Pkeos. Name Ib. ec 179 ABC 808 4 tee + bro pek 856 27 
° 5 gs. : Ba 5 7 
1 Allakolla 274 6 ch sou 540 25 181 Yahalatenne 814 4 ch dust 620 19 
2 277 4 do red leaf 369 19 185 Bargany 826 7hfch fans 420 «36 
3 280 Ghfch dust 600 19 186 BG Y, in estate 
5 PTN, in estate mork 829 1hfch bro pek 67 3834 
mark 286 3hfch_ pek fans 180 1 187 832 6 do fans 560 8626 
6 289 1 do pek dust 86 17 188 835 2 do dass 180 20 
7 Welgampola 292 8hfch_ bro pek 448 9-87 200 Nilkande 871 5 ch fans (hooped) 450 22 
16 301 2 do sou 1005 208 Glenalmond 895 7 ch  pexsou 560 23 bid 
1L 304 2 do fans 100 22, 209 898 2 do bro pek fans 240 31 bid 
14 Mousakande 313 4hfch_ bro or pek 224 32 210 901 1 do dust 101 20 bid 
15 316 4 ch bro pek 360-32 21 GAD 904 1 ch bro pek 95 33 
7 322 5 do pek sou 475 28 212 907 2 do pek 180 28 
14 3825 4 do sou 360 25 212 910 2 do pex sou 144 26 
19 228 3hfch dust 240 29 214 913 1 do bro pek fans 113 %4 
21 Gangwarily 3341 3hfch dust 24018 
22 337 G6 ile ree ‘ 600 16 
23 340 2% do red lea 225 18 i i i 
24 Havilland 343.65 ch pek fans 500 18 (Mr H. John ] 
26 316 8 noo eon No.i 600 26 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. iby ae. 
oo Pele AON) tp es 1 St. Andrews 73 65 ch  brotea 500 15 
27 352 7 ch sou No, 2 595 «17 2 760 bheonienbrolteatanid 
30 Florida 361 4 ch peksou 400 25 dust 450 16 
31 364 4 do fans 368 17 4 Ullandapitiya 82 6 do  pekoe 300 31 bid: 
32 367 2% do  bromix 184 «16 6 Wendura 88 9 ch pekoe 675 —s 81 
33 870 1 do dust 127 18 7 91 8 do  peksou 610-28 


4% ©6B, in estate 8 94 G6 do  peksou No.2 640 26 


CEYLON PRODU 


CESALES LIST. a) 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 
9 97 2hbf-ch dust 170 22 
18 Kandaloya 109 9 do peksou 360 32 
165 115 14 do bro tea 660 29 
17 121 11 do dust 650 21 
21 Callander 133 7 do ek sou 220 = 4L 
22 136 8 do ro pek fans 560 36 
29 Mocha 157 6 do fans 420 36 
31 Gingran Oya 163 8 do or pek 400 40 
83 169 3 ch pek sou 270 33 
86 L,inest. mark 178 3hf-ch bropek 140 «31 
37 181 7 do pekce 350 27 
41 Whyddon 193 2 ch peksou 190 36 
42 196 1 do fans 131 30 
43 199 1 4n dust 150 22 
60 NB 220 4 do bro mix 392 19 
51 WH 223 4hf-ch pek sou 200 «36 
52 228 2 do dust 180 86.29 
65 SP, in est. mark 265 2 ch pek fans 215 18 
70 Ottery 280 2 do sou 202 32 
74 Brownlow 2922 8hf-ch bropekfans 568 28 
79 Gangawatte 307 3 ch dust 30 21 
80 310 5 do  peksou 475 333 
84 Glassaugh 822 2 do  bromix 200 20 
87 Kotuagedera 331 5 do peksou 450 25 
88 334 2hf-ch dust 1£0 18 
89 337 6 do  bropekfans 450 23 
101 Ferndale 873 4 ch pekNv.2 360 38 
107 Counden 391 10hf-ch broorpek 550 65 
110 400 10 do bro pek fans 650 37 
lil 403 56 do fans 325 29 
112 KT 406 2 do sou 110 20 
113 Evalgolla 409 6 do fans 325 23 
1i4 412 3 do dust 240 20 
115 Orangefield 415 4 do _ pek fans 340 17 
122 D 436 6 do ust 510 15 
A223 439 2 ch dust 210 15 
124 A 442 2 do dust 300 Ni) 
126 H,inest mark 448 2 do dust 240 15 
127 L 451 4 do pek dust 390 14 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent ) 
Minoine LANE, July 20. 
‘* Bingo Maru.”—MAK in estate mark, 28 bags 
sold at 39s 6d; 2 bags sold at 34s. 
““Rome.’—H in estate mark, 30 bags sold at 
40s 6d; 3 bags sold at 34s;SH_ in estate mark, 
22 bags sold at 39s, 


*- Antenor.”—Olivers 1 in estate mark, 1 cask 
sold at 76s; ditto 2, 1 barrel sold at 50s; OL2 
in estate mark, 1 tierce sold at 768; WHC O 
in estate mark, 1 cask sold at 70s; ditto 1, 1 
tierce sold at 50s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


““Tamba Maru.”—DMA &Co., in estate mark, 
22 bags sold at 72s 6d. 

‘*Sanuki Maru.”—Kepitigalla, 26 bags sold at 
86s 6d; 30 bags sold at 76s 6d ; ditto, 3 bags sold 
at 69s; Coodoogalla, 17 bags sold at 88s; 1 bag 
sold at 71s. 

“Java.” —DM & Co., 15 bsgs sold at 73s. 

““Tamba Maru.”—B & B, 17. bags sold at 76s 6d. 
ae Senuiel Maru.”—KAS & Co., 185 bags sold at 

8 6d. 


—— 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS' SALES IN 


LONDON. 


“ Hitachi Maru.”—Malabar, 1 case sold at 1s 4d. 

“Kanagawa Maru.”—Rookwela K_ in estate 
mark, 2 cases sold at 1s 5d. 

“‘ Staffordshire.”—Hoolo Group 1, 3 cases sold 
at ps 5d; TFC in estate mark, 1 case sold at 

s 6d. 

‘“Machon.”—Nellaoola O, 4 cases sold at 2s 5d; 
ditto 1, 1 case sold at 1s 9d; 2 cases sold at 1s 
10d; ditto 2, 1 case sold at 1s; ditto B & S, 1 
case sold at 1ld; Wattakely No. 1, 4 cases sold 
at 2s 7d; ditto No. 2, 4 cases sold at 2s 8d; 
ditto No. 3, 1 bag sold at 1s 4d; ditto No. 4, 
t gare sold at 1s 4d; ditto Seec, 1 case sold at 
s 7d. 

“* Bingo Maru.”—DMA & Co., in estate mark, 
22 cases sold at ls 94; DM in estate mark, 2 
cases sold at 1s 8d. 

“* Mallard.”—-MMB in estate mark, 1 case sold 
at 1s 5d; 1 ease sold at 1s 2d. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 
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TEA COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Pricz :—123 centseach 3 copies, 
No. 3i Cotomspo, Aveusr 20, 1900. { soreute Gleonulecdirance. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box. Pkgs.Name. bse 2s 
os 108 Errvacht 2932, 29 on bro or pee 2755 34 
a 109 2935 20 do bro pe 1600 37 
LARGE LOTS. 110 2938 41 do pek 2325 29 
are 114 Non Pariel 2950 29hfch bro pe« 1622 48bid 
£. Benham & Co. 115 2953 16 do  pek 800 42 
116 2956 18 do pek sou 807 38 
(5,467 1b.] 120 Morankande 2965 14hf-ch broor pek 784 42 
121 2968 19 do  orpek 1615 36 
‘Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. ib. ¢ 122 2971 28 iG per 2520 3 
: 9, i 123 2974 16 ¢ pek sou 1440 28 
z Hornsey or of Bech ou spek pek Hab 124 Inverness 2977 34hftch broorpek 2040 50 
oN a No.2 1365 38 18 208) 2 ce or Pek 200 60 bid 
5 Py 2 2983 2 Oo pe 2340 4 
3 Hapugastenne bah i ch Pee or pek a 38 127 Beausejour 2986 19 ch bro pek 1710 23 
6 49 11 do pek sou 70. 38 128 Wage ayy 90) pO ne POE BU 
129 Mousakellie 2995 21 ch broorpek 1995 41 
aoe, ni IN 130 2998 14 do or pek 1260 ~*~ 32 
6 133. Beaumont 3007 22 eh bro or pek 2090 34 bid 
Ll ) K 3145 3 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker, 133 308 shfeh fans, T1233 
136 Kumaradola 5016 12 ch bro or pek 1320 35 bid 
(450,441 Ib.] 137 anh 3019 8 do or pek 720 36 
14 allaha 3049 18 ¢ ro or pek 1980 46 bid 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. |b. CG (Venesta chests) 
1 B, in estate 148 3052 17hf-ch bro pek 1020 53 
mark 2611 13 ch sou 1170 27 149 3055 12 ch pek No.1 1102 43 
2 2614 9 do dust 1260 21 130 3058 9 do pek ,, 2 864 39 
1D 2620 10 ch peksou 1039-23 154 Weyunga- 
5 LGF, in estate watte 307° $4 ch bro pek 3230 36 bid 
mark 2623 21 ch dust 2940-22 155 3073 34 do pek 306033 
6 2626 28 do sou 2800 25 156 3076 37 do pek sou 2960 32 
12 PAN, in estate 159 P’Kande 8085 22 ch bro pek 2206 39 
mark 2644 18 ch bio pek 1944 31 160 3088 29 do  pek 2465 BY 
13 2647 10 do pek 950 28 161 3091 9 do pek sou 720 29 
17 Graceland 2659 17hfch bropek 955 36 162 Passara 
22 St. Pauls 2674 19hfch bo pek 988 = G1 Group 3094 40 ch or pek 360047 
23 2677 130 do pek 6500 45 163 3097 34 ch bro or pek 3400 53 
“24 2680 105 do peksou 4615 37 164 3100 55 do  pek 4959 43 
26 Cooroondoo- 165 3103 25 do pek sou 2500 39 
watte 2686 8 ch pek sou 752 41 168 Wogan 3112 9 ch bro or pek 990 35 
29 C€hesterford 2695 70 ch  bropek 7000 34bid | 169 3115 21 do or pek 1995 43 
30 2698 64 do pek 64:0 31 170 3118 36 do pek 2880 35 
31 9701 34 do pek sou 3400 29 171 312L 9 do peksou 720, 30 
32 LDL 2704 22 ch  broor pek 2206 29 172 Stamford 
33 2707 56 do bro pek 5600 32 Hill 3124 27hf-ch bro or pek 1674 58 
34 2710 35 do pek 3325 30 173 3127 17 do or pek 816 59 
35 2713 33 do peksou 3135 26bid | 17+ 3130 15 ch  pek 1350 43 
36 2716 10hf-ch dust 700 19 177 Digdola 3139 15 ch bro orpek 1200 38 
37 Roebevry 2719 18 ch  broorpek 1800 69 178 3142 12 do bro pe 114035 
38 2722 40 do bro pek 4000 53 179 3145 32 do  pek 2210-32 
39 2725 40 do pek 3680 47 183 Penrhos 3157 32hfch _ broor pek 176u 49 
4 2728 10 do pek sou 860 39 184 3160 28 do or pek 1372 45 
41 2731 +7 do oust 700 21 18h 2163 39 ch pek 3354 35 
42 2734 10 do fans 1000-33 186 3166 9 do pek sou 738382 
43 Queensland 2737 14hf-ch broorpek 700 92bid | 190 Ireby 3178 2Chf-ch bro pek 1106 71 bid 
44 $2740 12 ch  pek 1088 43bid | 191 3181 10 ch  pek 85047 
53 Nahalma 2767 17 ch sou 1700 26 192 Pansala- i 
64 Walpita 2770 11 ch or pek 1100-39 tenne 3184 45 eh  pek 3822 30 
55 2773 13 do bropek 1300 37bid | 193 D, inestate 
56 2776 19 do pek 1900 26 mark 3187 18hfch fans 987 22 
57 2779 14 do ek sou 1120 30 194 Halbarawa, 
61 Pendle 2791 14 ch ro pek 1400 58 Invoice No. z 3190 12 ch bro pek 1200 35 
$2 2794 12 do pek 1020 42 195 3193 16 do pek 1440 31 
67 Maligatenne 2809 7 ch _ bro pek 735 30 2€1 Mahayaya il 11 ch  pek 847-29 
38 9812 8 do pek 800 27 bid 262 8214 16hfeh pek sou 800 26 
71 =Maldeniya 2821 20 ch bro or pek 2060 34 205 SP 3223 11 ch bro pek i 
72 9894 37 do or pek 3330 34 fans 1317 16 bid 
73 2827 47 do pek 3901 32 206 3226 41 hf-ch dust 3482 15 bid 
74 2880 25 do pek sou 2126 28 219 Shrubs Hill 3238 17 ch bro pek 1700s 44 
75 Cullen No.3 2833 41 eh bro or pek 4346 48 211 3241 21 do bro or pek 2205 38 
76 2836 40 do or pek 3600 44 212 3244 34 do or pek 2890 37 
77 2839 19 do pek 1710 39 213 3247 19 do pek 1558 34 
83 Farnham 2857 28 ch bro pek 2660 = 38 215 2253 17 hf-ch bro pek fans1241 1x 
84 2860 7 do bro orpek 875 33 216 Quilon 256 10 do bro tea 760 li 
85 2863 18 do or pek 1440 35 217 Forest Creek 3259 %5 ch bro or pek 2600 74 
86 2866 29 de  pek 2610 934 218 3262 25 do bre pek 2509. 58 
187 2869 27 do ek sou 2295 27 419 3265 12 do. or pek 108048 
89 Rowley 2875 29 hf ch BES pek 1450 49 220 3268 15 do pek No.1 = 1450 41 
90 2878 30 do pek 1500 37 221 3471 17 do pek No.2 1530 39 
03 Hayes 2887 8 ch bro or pek 800 62 222 Rockside 3274 10 do sou xLO 2s 
94 2890 13 do bro pek 1300 46 225 3283 4 do dust No.2  70u 1s 
i) 2893 27 do or pek 2160 33 bid 226 3286 6 do bro pk fans 720 32 
96 2896 85 do pek 7225 31 2299 NEM 3295 8 do or pek 7\7 2 
97 2899 28 do pek sou 2240 29 230 3298 12 do pek 1077 29, 
99 High Ferest 2995 29hfch or pek ZBL 3301 22 do pek sou 1977 1s 
No. 1 1740 95 232 3304 21 do br mixed 1782 14 
160 2908 13 do or pek 728 862 233 Choisy 3307 SO hf-ch bro pek 4000 2 
101 2911 15 do pek 750 51 234 3310 35 do pek 1680 39 
102 Maha Uva 2914 31 hf-ch broor pek 1860 44bid 235 3313 25 do pekNo,2 1125 38 
103 2917 22 do or pek 1232 53 236 3316 60 do pek sou 2400 37 
104 2920 31 ch  pek 2790 42 237 Pin est. mark 3319 28 do bro or pek 1400 55 


195 2993 12 deo ek sou 960 36 233 3322 11 ch bro or pek 1100 54 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. bse: Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. ib, ¢. 
239 3325 21 ch pek 1680 Al 34 Mount Everest 553 15hf-ch broorpek 825 82 bid 
240 33282 4 do pek sou 1920 38 35 556 18 do or pek 900 55 
245 New Peacock 3343 12 do pk fans 800 29 36 559 15 ch pekoe 1500 45 
242 EDP 3334 14 do sou 1050-27 37 662 8 do pek sou 720 42 
246 Augusta 3346 22 do bro pek 2090 8636 38 Wadhurst 565 8 do or pek 806 AD 
247 3449 23 do pek 2070 = 32 39 5668 8 do pekoe 766 39 
250 32358 6 do dust 840 19 44 Pp 583 38 do bro pek 3800 6.36 
258 Castlereagh 3382 16 uo br pek 1520 S51bid |} 45 586 33 do pek fe" 2970 89-28 
260 3388 12 do pek 960 37 46 Ohiya 589 20 or pe 1846 45 
265 Tonacombe 3403 25 do or pek 2250 48 47 592 52hf-ch bro pek 3120 46 bid 
266 3406 7 do bro or pek 700 64 48 595 11 aie Ae pon 1012 37 
267 34.9 19 do bro pek 1900 48 49 598 13 hf-c us 1105 23 
268 3412 28 do pek P 2520 43 50 601 19 do fans 1197 634 
269 8415 16 do pek sou 1440 37 51 604 19 ch sou 1729 33 
271 Cin est. mark 3421 19 do bro Bee fans1900 2@ bid } 52 Syton 607 9 de broorpek 900 40 
272 Fin est. mark 3424 48 do bro pek 4560 21 bid | 53 610 16 do bro pek 1440 41 
273 GPM 3427 35 do pek sou 2800 16 bid | 54 613 12 do pekoe 1020 34 
274 Fredsruhe 3430 33 do _ bro pek 3630 = 338 55 616 15 do  peksou 1275 26 bid 
275 8433 29 do pek 2900 35 59 Cleveland 628 20 re flowy or pek 1:60 60 bid 
276 3436 17 do pek sou 1700 29 60 631 23 d pekoe 1219 43 
281 Nakiadenia 3451 27 do pek 2160 = 381 63 8 He . 640 a do 3 ust 2 1890 16 
282 3454 12 di ek si 900 27 65 ookwoo 646 59 vh ro Or pe. 3245 44 
283 3457 7 fi bra pk fang 700 24 66 649 9 do or pe J 810 36 
288 Rosita 2472 17 do dust 2550 20 bid 67 Birnam 652 16 do pek sou 1312 37 
290 Broadoak 3478 37 do sou 3145 24 68 Nahavilla 655 24 do or pek 2400 54 
293 3487 5 do br pek dust 780 19 69 658 27 do bro pek 3700 66 
295 Bickley 8493 17hi-ch broorpek 918 74 ue Gel 14 de pekoe 1400 = 55 
296 3496 47 do or pe 1269 51 l 64 11 do pek sou 990 42 
297 3492 31 do mae 1395 38 72 667 gil hf ch ust 880 28 
298 Munaar 3502 26 do dust 1719 20 76 Kanangama 679° 22 ch bro pek 2200 35 
304 Clunes 3520 12 ch bru or pek 1200 32 77 682 22 do bro pek 2090 35 
305 3523 16 do ro pek 1440 36 i 685 21 +8 br oe No.1 1995 33 bid 
306 3526 13 do or pek 975 36 9 688 14 do  pekoe 1120 09-27 
307 8529 35 do ek 2625 30 81 Orangefield 694 15 do bro pek 1500 28 bid 
308 3532 19 do pek sou 1520 26 82 Evalgolla 697 55 bf-ch bro pek 2750 39 
312 Seenagolla os 26 hf-ch broor pek 1430 53 2 ae BB se Pe 3150 —- 33gbid 
513 3547 61 do ek 720 40 4 7 e pek son 1520 28 
217 Henleys 3559. ¥8 do Bes pek 154044 91 Rondura 2 16 do bro pek 1600 38 
319 3565 17 ch  pek 1360 31 92 727 18 do or pek 1440-39 
328 Taldua 3592 16 do  pek 1615 25 93 730/31 do — pekoe 2480 33 
329 3595 12 do  pek 915 24 94 733 20 do peksou ‘600 26 
331 Dunnottar I TQ yao bro orpek 800 66 96 P 739 49hf-ch bro pek fans 2940 23 bid 
332 4 8 do bro pek 806 49 97 Poilakande 742 43 ee ee pek 4300 38 
333 7 50 de pek 425 39 98 § 745 30 do pekoe 2700 32 
330 Amblangoda 28 34 do bro pek 3400 = 37 bid i Doonhinda ue 1B Be oe pek oe HA 
341 31 27 do ek 2430, 34 7 0 do pekoe 000 4 
342 34 12 do pek sou 1089 31 111 784 9 do pek sou 855 41 
344 Hopton -40 46 fo bro pek 4600 37 bid 
34D ao) 20 do -) nek 3600 35 Messrs. Somerville & Gc.— 
346 * 46 19 do peksou 1710 3= 332 ’ 
347 49 7 do ust 770 © 98 191,305 1b.] 
348 Adisham 52 52hf-ch broorpek 2860 53 
349 55 28 cdo or pek 1260 52 Lov. Box. Pkgs.. Name. lb. ¢. 
340 58 19 ch ek 1425 42 5 Doragalla 931 16 ch bro orpek 1520 53 
351 61 13 do peksou 910 39 6 O0s 17 260 Denyse ice ay ae 
352 64 11 do pekNo.2 990 38 7 BETS 21 oleh nea 157537 
553 67 10hf-ch brpkfans 750 23 9 943 6 do — bro mix 702, 22 
355 Cotswold 73 8 ch breorpek 800. 52 10 Moragalla 946 14 do bro pek 140032 
356 76 14 do pek 1260 37 il 949 14 do pek 1400 28 
360 Gallawatte 88 11 do bro pek 990 38 me Polgahakande aoe do toe pek ueRe E 
361 91 15 do ek 1275 33 S 
362 Devonford Blveinpac no pek 1350 60bid.| 1° 96% 14 alo i Pee Sony, 120) 27 
263 Kitulgalle 7 18 do or pek 1235 33 19) Hanagama yo 973) 21 sdo\s) pek 1890 28 
a 5 . 2 nek sou 234 26 
36d 100 14 do pek 1260 29bid | 20 _ erpy 2cmido x 2340 
365 BDWP 103 25 do brpek ...2125. 36bid | 24 Venture Be wD | gee 1350 41 
370 Gonapatiya 118 sp hf-ch pekfans 1326 38 26 Glenesk eee _ do Bey oer za a 
372 A and Hin est. pal J 2 2 
el a. mn pe) 1000 22 do pek 1870 = 26 
oi Pee raie ee ty EE ee nal 100s 7.90, bro tea 70) 8 
ef Yarrow 4a af ee bro a pek 2072 37 
Ste ei Byes nls 3 09 34 do or pe 1360 38 
[Mr. R. ‘Johns 131,217 lb. 32 1012 56 do pek 2240 36 
J 35 Kelani 1021, 52 .ch ps pek 4160 32 
Lo Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. C. 36 1024 38 Be bro or pek 3800 32 
atl: BA i: i 37 1027 64 do pek 5120 28 
1 Kandaloya 454 72 hf-ch bro pek 3240 39 bid | 38 1030 32 do pek sou 2400 2 
2 4157 46 do or pek 1840 386 52 RKP 1072 16 do bro pek 1280 3 
3 0 460 76 do pekoe 3040 = 86 53 1075 10 do  breor pek 110@ 30 
6 Loughton 469 20 do or pek 100041 7 Fe 
2 psec i 54 1078 16 do  pek 1280 27 bk 
pekoe 2800 = 38 55 1081 20. do peksou 15002 
8 475 40 do ek sou 2000 31 58 Lonach 1090: 6Lhfch b k 6 
11 Templestowe 484 35 ch bro or pek 2450. 53 ey ie 1OORLIG WE Ree SORA oe 
f 490 33 ae orpek Gr ae 60s hh 1096 13 do pek sou 1040 31 
iA 498 10 do aa 850 30 61 Killin 1099 15hfch bro or pek 750 49 
é 66 Dalukoya 1ll¢4 13 do bro or pek 780 46 
15 496 15 do bro mix 1275 27 67 1117 17 do or pek i 
17 Lameliere 602 138 do  broorpek 1235 66 68 1120 21 do Ra % ao oid 
Fi . 
18 505 If do bro pek 990 48 bid | 69 Charlie Hill 1123 18 do bro pek 900 33 
19 508 18 do ekoe 151z 41 7 : 
i Y 74 Bloompark 1138 8 ‘ch bro pek 800 33 
2) Lona 514 27hfch broorpek 1566 65 765 1141 8 do pek 720-28 
22 a yi eh orpek 1615 46 bid | 76 ; 1144 8 do’ peksou 760-6 
28 520 le pekoe 1040 34 78 Ingeriya 1150 73hfch bropek 3650 30 bid 
35 Yakka 526 12 do bro pek 1224 81 bid 79 11538 25.4 b kK 
ry 529 19 do pekoe 1616 3 eae 2h eae) 2 
267 I : at 6 80 1156 50. do pek 2400 
-C ‘° Pp 29 
97 Ben Nevis Re 14 apa Die pek 865 63 81 1159 40 do pek sou 1840 27 
26 138 10 ch pekoe 906 = 42 838 Annandale 1165 14 do bro or pek 798 7 
. 0 ¢ a 3 
43 Agra Ouvah 550 9 do  pek fans 720 = 81 84 1168 15 do or pek 855 = 48 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name, 

85 1li1 13 hich pek 715 

68 1174 21 do pek sou 1134 

91 Atabahena 1189 18 do pek sou 900 

94 Danawkande 1198 11 ch pek 1100 

99 Ravenscraig ce 3 19hf-ch bro pek 1045 

16 216 51 ch or pek 4335 

101 1319 32 do pek 2880 

103 1225 Q9hfch fans 720 

10; Tyspane 1237 16 ch  broorpek 1600 

108 1240 19 do bro pek 1805 

109 1243.16 do  pek 1360 

110 Yspa 1246 15 do pek sou 1200 

112 Gien Roy 1252 36hf-ch bro or pek 2160 

113 1255 26 ch or pek 2470 

114 Kurunegala 

Estates Co. 1258 13! fch or pek 780 

115 1261 27 do bro pek 162i) 

116 1264 16 ch pek 16U0 

11g LM, in est. 

mark 1270 14 do pek sou 1245 

119 Monrovia 1273 49 do bro pek 4900 

120 1276 42 do pek 3920 

121 1279 16 do pek sou 1600 

124 AA 1288 6 do dust 930 

125 Wiltord 1291 17 do bro pek 1760 

127 A 1297 6 do pek fans 895 

133 RA 1315 11 do  pek 1045 

135 Neuchatel 1321 48 do bro pek 4800 

136 1324 37 do bro pek 3700 

137 1327 21 do pek 1785 

138 1330 10 do pek sou 800 

142 Jak Tree Hill 1342 30hfch bro pek 1650 

143 1345 43 do pek 2160 

144 1348 22 do pek sou 1100 

147 Auburn 1357 83 ch bro pek 3300 

148 1360 13 do pek 1170 

149 Selvawatte 1363 13 do bro pek 1300 

152 Dikmukalana 1372 59 ht-ch bro pek fans 3245 

163 L 1375 9 do dust 702 

156 Wocdcote, 

Nilgiris 1384 20 do pek 1000 

157 iw 1387 100 ch  pek sou 8000 

159 1393 23 hf-ch dust 1920 

160 J Jak Tree Hill1396 27 do bro pek 1350 

161 1399 20 do pek 1500 

165 Citrus 1411 28 ch bro pek 2800 

166 1414, 22 do pek 1980 

167 1417. 8 do pek sou 800 

170 Mary Hill 1426 i8Shfch bro pek 900 

171 1429 18 do pek 810 

SMALL LOTS. 
E. Benham & Co. 

Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. 
4 Hapugastenne 40 5 ch bro pek 435 
a 49 3hich fans 165 
3 52 1, do dust 85 

(Mr. H. John.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, 
4 Kandaloya 463 3hf-ch peksou 120 
5 Loughton 466 10 do broorpek 500 
9 478 5 do dust 250 

10 481 8 do fans 400 

16 Templestowe 499 3 ch dust 213 

20 Lameliere 511 4hf-ch pes fans 272 

24 Tona 523 2 do dust 160 

28 Ben Nevis 535009) chi or pek 432 

30 541°4'3 do pek sou 255 

31 544 Zht-ch duso 170 

32 Agra Ouvah “ 547 3 ch pek sou 270 

40 Wadhurst 57t4 7 do pek sou 630 

41 574-1 do bro mix 100 

42 577. 3 hf-ch = dust 240 

43 580 1 do bro pek fans | 55 

56 Syton 619° 2 ch fans 240 

57 622 1 do dust 150 

58 W,inest, mark 625 6 «in bro tea 436 

61 Cleveland 634 4hf-ch peksou 208 

62 637 2 do fans - 160 

64. BK 643 1 ch bro tea 87 

73 Kataboola 670 8 do pek sou 680 

74 673 7 hf-eh © dust 560 

75. LP 676 7 ch bro mix 695 

80 Anamallai 691 2Zhi-ch dust 170 

85 Evalgolla 706 6 do fams 390 

86 709 2 do dust 160 

87 (Ze oeh ch pek sou 400 

88 Theresia 715 2hf-ch bropek fans 130 

89 ANS — BCG) dust 240 

90 721 1.1 do sou 40 


4 
pS sa es 
ot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, 
95 Rondura 736 2 ch dust 220iny 23 
19 Poilakande 748 4 do dust 350 
100 Poowakwatta 75. 12hf-ch bro pek 600 
01 754 do bro p2k No.2 300 
102 757 6 do peksou 270 
103 WP 760 2 do pek dust 110 
104 763 3 do pek fans 135 
105 766 3 do bro mix 150 
j12 Doonhbinde 787 2 ch dust 220 
{Messrs. Somerville «= Co.| 
Lot. Box. Pks. Name. lb. cs 
1 California 919 3 ch bro pek 285 32 
2 922 5 do pek 475 28 
3 9255. do pek sou 465 26 
4 Doonevale 928 6hfch_ bro pek 263 33 
18 Doragalla 910 6 ch pek sou 420 52 
1z2 Moragalla 952 6 do pek sou 6U0 24 
13 955 1 do sou 108 15 
14 958 1 do pek dust 148 14 
18 Hanagama 970 6 do bro pek 600 33. 
21 979 2 do fans 228 16 
22 982 1 do dust 154 16 
23 9&5 ° 2 ao red leaf 140 12 
25 Venture 991 6 pek sou 450 36 
33 Yarrow 1015 13 nt oh pek sou 650 29 
34 Y, in estate 
mark 1018 7hfch dust 595 22, 
39 Kahatagalla 1033 5 ch bro pek 400 32 
40 1036 3 do bro or pek 330 30 
41 10389 4 do pek 320 27 
42 1042 6 do pek sou 450 25. 
43 1045' 1 do dust 135 21 
44 JPE 1048 4 do bro pek 320 32 
45 1051 2 do bro or pek 220 30 
46 1054 4% do pek 160 28. 
47 1057 4 do pek sou 300 25 
48 Jak Tree Hill 1060 6 do bro pek 540 85 
49 1063 5 do  pek 400 30 
50 1066 3 do pek sou 210 25 
61 1069 2 do fans 200 29 
566 RKP 1084 2 do fans 170 18 
57 1087 3 do dust 405 19 
62 Killin 1102?" ‘do or pek 450 35 
63 1105 s do pek 285 29 
64 1103 1 do pox sou 95 18 
65 1111 Lhfech dust 85 18 
70 Charlie Hill 112611 do pek 550 31 
71 1129 1 do pek sou 50 25 
72 1132 3 do bro pek fans 165 25 
73 1185 1 do pek fans 75 22 
77 Bloompark 1147° 1 ch con 95 19 
82 Ingeriya 1162 4hfch dust 280 20 
87 Annandale 1177 6 do sou 312 33 
88 R, in estate 
mark 1180 3 do bro mix 174 19 
89 Atabahena 1183 9 do bro pek 456 34 
90 1186 9 do pek 450 27 
92 Havilland 1192 3 ch pek sou 210 21 
93 Danawkande 1195 5 do bro pek 500 37 
95 1201 5 do pek sou 500 28 
96 1204 2 do fans 108 20 
97 1207 1 do dust 134 18 
98 1210' 1 do red leaf 100 19 
102 Ravenscraig 1222 3 do pek sou 270 =. 28 
104 LF 1228 Lhfch bro pek 46 32 
105 1231 1 do pek 46 26 
106 1234 1 do dust 52 8 
111 Yspa 1249 4 ch pek dust 860 22 
117 Kurunegala 
Estates Co 1267 4 do pek sou 400 28 
122 Monrovia 1282 6 do bro tea 570 18 
123 1286 1 do pek dust 165 18 
126 A 1294 Lhfch dust 100 27 
128 Glenalmond 1300 4 ch bro pek 385 53 
129 1303 3 do pek 270 37 
130 1306 1 do bro pek fans 110 31 
131 1309 1 do pek sou 90 30 
132 RA 1312' 6 do bre pek 665 30 
134 1318 Shfch  pek fans 544 21 
139 Neuchatel ~ 1333 5 ch bro or pek 625 26 
140 1336 3 do dust 480 ay 
141 1339 S8hfch bro tea 360 14 
145 Jak Tiee Hill 1351 2 do fans 130 23 
146 1354 2 do dust 160 19 
150 Selvawatte 1366 7 ch pek 665 26 
15L 1369 1 do fans 85 21 
154 Woodcote, 
Nilgiris 1378 4hfch broorpek 20 31 
155 1381 5 box or pek 100 30 
158 St. Leys 1398 2hfch_ red leaf 110 16 
162 Jak Tree Hill 1402 12 do pek sou 600 28 
163 1405 3 do fans 195 24 
164 1408 2 do dust 160 2 


Lot Box. Pkgs. 
168 HA 1420 2 ch 
169 1423 1 do 
172 Mary Hill 1432 12hfch 
173 11385 2 do 
Lot. Box, Pkge, 
3 2617 5 ch 
7 Sirikandura 2629 6 ch 
8 2632 6 do 
9 2685 5 do 
10 2628 2 do 
11 2641 1 do 
14 PA N, in estate 
mark 2650 6 ch 
15 2653 1 do 
16 2656 2 do 
18 Graceland 2662 9hf ch 
19 2665 8 do 
20 2668 1 do 
21 2671 2 do 
25 Cooroondoo- 
watte 2683 8 hf ch 
27 2689 4 ch 
28 2692 7 do 
45 Queensland 2743 5 do 
46 BGFG, in est, 
mark 2746 4 ch 
47 BBB, inest. 
mark 2749 6 hf ch 
48 New Anga- 
mana 27452 2 ch 
49 2755 2 do 
50 2758 1 do 
51 2761 1 do 
52 A 2764 4 ch 
58 Walpita 2782 5 ch 
59 278) 1 do 
60 2788 2 do 
63 Pendle 2797 6 ch 
64 2800 1 do 
65 2803 2hf-ch 
66 2806 3 ch 
§9 Maligatenne 2815 4 ch 
70 2818 2 do 
78 Cullen, No.3 2842 4 ch 
79 V, inestate 
mark 2845 5 ch 
£0 2848 6 hf-ch 
81 Nella Oolla 2351 1 ch 
82 2854 1hf-ch 
88 Farnham 272 2 do 
91 Rowley 2281 LL bf ch 
92 28c 4 do 
98 Hayes 2902 2 ch 
106 Maha Uva 2926 3hfch 
107 2929 4 do 
111 Erracht 2941 8 ch 
112 2914 4 do 
113 2947 2 do 
117 Non Pariel 2959 5Shfch 
118 2962 2 do 
128 ¥Yeausejour 2992 1 ch 
131 Mausakellie 3€01 2% ch 
132 3004 2hfch 
1388 Kumaradola 2022 6 ch 
139 3025 3 do 
140 3028 Lhf-ch 
141 K 3031 2 ch 
142 IGA 3334 3 ch 
143 3037 2 do 
144 Ingurugalla 3040 7 ch 
145 3043 7 bf-ck 
146 3046 4 ch 
151 Wallaha 3061 1 do 
1652 NW D 3064 2 ch 
153 KW 3067 5 ch 
157 Weyunga- 
watte 3079 3 ch 
158 3082 4bfch 
166 Passara 
Group 3106 2hf ch 
167 3109 2 do 
175 Stamford 
Hill 3183 7 ch 
176 3136 3hf ch 
180 Digdolla 3148 6 ch 
181 8151 1 do 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


Name lb 
bro tea 134 
dust 160 

e« sou 480 

ust 13) 


(Messrs. Forbe~ & Walker. 


Name, Ib, 
ek 475 
bro pek 564 
pek 426 
pek sou 425 
bro pek fans 206 
dust 130 
pek sou 570 
sou 89 
or pek 184 
pek 450 
pek sou 400 
congou 45 
dust 150 
bro pek 440 
pek sou 376 
pek dust 508 
pek sou 450 
red leaf 448 

dust 400 
flowery pek 220 
sou 180 
dust No.1 122 

dust 150 
sou 360 
sou 400 
fans 120 
dust 300 
pek sou 510 


pek sou No. 2 90 


bro mix 100 
pek fans 225 
pek sou 380 
bro psk fans 180 
pek dust 368 
pek sou 450 
dust 480 
dust 93 
red leaf 43 
dust 150 
pek sou 550 
dust 200 
dust 168 
pek fans 225 
dus 346 
pek sou 640 
bro pek fans 504 
dust 370 
bro pek fans 320 
bro pekdust 140 
fans 100 
pek 170 
dust 160 
pek 540 
bro tea 250 
dust 90 
unas 200 
bro pek 300 
pek 150 
pek sou 630 
bro tea 595 
red leaf 360 
pek sou 85 
bro tea 200 
bro tea 576 
bro tea 265 
dust 320 
fans 150 
fans 130 
pek sou 595 
dust 255 
pek sou 540 
dust 145 


a4 
LIST. 
Lot, Box, Pkgs, Name, 
182 Penrhos 3154 18 box bro flowery 
or pek 
187 3169 ch bro mix 
188 3172 2hbfch fans 
189 3175 3 do dust 
196 Halbarawa, 
Invoiee No, 23196 7 ch nek sou 
197 3199 Lhfch dust 
198 3202 1 do red leaf 
199 Mahayaya 3205 4 ch bro or pek 
200 3208 8 do bro pek 
208 8217 5hfch sou 
204 3220 1 do dust 
2077 DBR 3229 8 do bro pek fans ! 
208 3232 2 ch pek sou 
209 285-4 do dust 
214) Skrubs Hill 3250 6 ch pek sou 
223 Rockside 3277 5 do bro mixed 
324 3280 4 do dust 
241 P in est. mark 3331 4 do unast 
243 New Peacock3237 4 do pek sou 
244 2340 7hf-ch bro mixed 
248 Augusta 3352 7 ch pek sou 
249 3355 1 do sou 
251 3361 1 do dust No. 1 
252 3364 lhf-ch_ red leaf 
253 BG 3367 8 do bro pek 
254 3370 12 do pek 
255 3373 7 do sou 
256 3376 1 do dust 
257 Castlereagh 3379 6 ch bro or pek 
259 4385 7 do or pex 
261 3391 4 do pek sou 
262 3394 3hf-ch fans 
263 3397 7 do dust 
264 USA 3400 4hfch bro mixed 
270 ©Pitakande- 
Group, D 3418 3 ch sou 
277 WA 3139 & do bro pek 
278 3442 4 do pek 
279 3445 5 do peE sou 
280 3448 1 do bro mixed 
284 Nakiadenia 3469 6 do congou 
285 3463 2 do dust 
286 Daphne 3466 3 do bro pek fans 
287 3469 2 do dust 
289 Rosita 3475 7 do pek sou 
291 Broadoak 3481 5 do pk fans 
292 3484 4 do fans 
294 3490 2 do dust 
299 Munaar 3505 65hf-ch dust 
300 Aneimudi 3508 11 io pek 
301 3511 4 do pek Sou 
302 3514 7 do fans 
303 Nakiadeniya 3517 1 do _ bro pk fans 
309 Clunes 3535 3 do dust 
310 3638 4 do br pk fans 
311 3641 6 do fans 
314 Seenagolla 355012 do peksou 
315 3553 5 do bro mixed 
316 53556 2 do dust 
318 Henleys 3 62 12 hf-ch orpek 
320 3568 7 ch  pek sou 
321 357L 2 do bro mixed 
322 3574 2hf-ch dust 
23° PG, 3577 2% «do pek fans 
324 3580 2 dc dust 
325 3583 1 do red Jeaf 
326 Kk 3586 5 ch pk fans 
327 vasa 4 do dust 
330 Taldua 3598 1 do dust 
334 Dunnottar 10 4 do sou 
335 13.4 do br pk fans 
336 16 2 do pek sou 
337 19 1 do dust No. 1 
328 22 1 do dust No. 2 
339 25 1 do bru mixed 
343 Amblangoda 37 5 do dust 
354 Adisham 70 4 do bro mix 
357 Cotswold 72 8 do pek sou 
358 82 2 do sou 
359 85 lhf-ch dust 
366 Ookoowatte 106 4 ch red leaf 
367 109 1 do sou 
368 112 1 doe dust 
369 115 3 do pek fans 
71 Gonapatiya 121 6 do ust 
374 HS Finest. 
mark 18010 do br pek 
375 133 4 do  pek 
376 136 8 do peksou 
377 189 4 ch 
lbox fans 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Price :—123 cents each 3 copies, 


No. 82 Conomso, AuGust 27, 1900. { 30 cents; 6 coppies } rupee- 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot, Box. Pkgs. Neme. Ib, 
lest SB 126 Massena 520 32 ne be 1600 a 
x a 127 523 23 do ek sou 1150 29 
LARGE LOTS. 128 506 "18 cdot’ pek finw 715”) O7 BIR 
_— 132 Killarney 538 18 hf Hee Bee orpek 990 65 
133 541 14 © pek sou 126 41 
E. Benham & Co. 125 LuckyLand 547 61 ch bro or pel 1760 43 
5) in N 136 550 9 do or pek 855 54 
[26,157 Ib. ] 137 563 15 do pek 1275 46 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. ib. Ce. 138 556 10 do pekscu 900 38 
1 CD 32 12hfch dust 840 18 143 Galkadua 571 11 ch bro pek 1210 al 
pede 2 144 574 14 do ek 1260 28 
2 Battalgalla 35 22 ch  peksou 1650 33 145 577 12 do peksou 108@ «25 
3 Oakfield 38 2h ch bro vek eUB8 BE bid | 150 Pallagodda 692 11 ch bro orpek 1100 34 
4 41 22 do pek 1760 28 bid | 45) 595 21 do bropek 2100 46 
5 44 22 do — pek sou 1540-26 bid } 155 598 17 do or pek 1530 39: 
6 BandM 47 74 ch bro pek 6956 28 bid 153 601 16 do pek 1280 35 
7 SOMBER do Hb Oxtpek ooeay) 20 bids |hi6e 604 16 do pek sou 1440 34 
3 53, 26, do pek ! Zee 2 1d | 155 Dea Ella 607 12hf-ch bro flowery 
9 56 25 do pek sou 2125 23 bia or pek 720 49 
ee 146 610 19 Ne bro or pek 1045 47 
: 157 €13 40 do or pek 2u00 40 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 158 616 33 do Hee 1900 57 
7 x 159 69 16 do em SOU 763 32 
[478, 485 !b.] 160 62212 do fans 720% 698 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, lb. C. 161 High Forest 625 1Shf-ch bro or pek 1314 43. 
g y 162 628 16 do pek sou 704 46 
9 Ketadola 1¢9 9 ch pek 20025 163 631 20 do  pekdust 1860 31 
14 AMB 1st 20 ch fais 1920 13 164 Battawatte 634 3L ch  broor pek 3410 44 
23. Kincora 211912 ch pek _ 840 34 bid | 165 637 37 do ek 3515 39 
24 214 13 do  pekNo.2 910 20bid | 166 640 22 do pek sou 1760 33 
28 Great Valley 107 643 S do eust 800 19 
Ceylon in est. i 3 i 169 Lunugalla 649 25 ch pek 2250 41 
mark 226 Vihich broorpek 935 69 an 652 19 do  pek sou 1425 388 
29 229 15 ch or pek 17548 179 Weemalla 679 1l ch — pek 990 36 
30 232 20 do pek 1700 4 189 C 709 13 ch sou 14:0 out, 
31 235 10 do pek sou 750 25 193 Chesterford 721 44 ch bro pek 4400 34 
32 K G, in estate 194 724 40 do ek 4000 30 
mark 233 51 ch bro pek 5100 195 727 20 do pek sou 2400-27 
33 241 31 do pek 2035 2 196 Ardlaw and 
34 244 14 do  peksou 11620027 Wishford 730 24 ch bro pek 21386 5C 
38 Thedden 256 16 ch bro pek 1600 40 197 733 11 do pek 8694. 
30 255 10 do pek 950 2 199 Harrow 739 15hf-ch broor pek 900 68 
42 Carberry 263 24 ch bro pek 2160 59 200 7412 v7 ch pek 2865 42 
43 271 23 do pek 4520 32 201 745 9 do pek sou 765-36 
51 Quvahkellie 299 8 ch  peksou 720 39 203. Knayesmire 751 40 ch  bropek 4000 33 
53 'Theydon Bois 30L 8 do bro or pek 720 70 204 754 20 do pek 1700-20 
54 301 15 do pek 120037 205 757 15 do pek 1125 28 
60 Palm Garden 322 7 ch bro pek 700-83 206 760) Qhf-ch dust 765 19 
64 Naseby 334 25 hfch broorpek 1475 68 209 Udaveria 769 25 do brour pek 1500 48 bid 
65 337 20 do or pek 940 63 210 772 25 do pek 1375 48 bidé 
66 340 8 do dust 760 32 211 775 24 do pek sou 1200 41 
67 Pansalatenne 343 33 ch broor pek 33(0 45 215 L 787 17 ch  bropek 1530 = -27 bid 
33 546 26 do bro pek 2340 37 216 KPW 796 27hfch_ bro or pek 1296 35 
69 349 25 do pek 2125-28 217 793 43 do bro pek 2365 «35 
70 352 20 do pek sou 1700 29 °18 796 60 Go pek 2500 31 
73. Dehiowita 361 13 ch  pek W027 225 Doranakande 817 10 ch — pek sou 900 = 27 
74 364 51 do sou 3825 25 226 Ella Oya 820 15 ch pek sou 1200 26 
73 367 16 do fans 1920 21 227 823 15 do pek 1200 33 
76 Matale 370 48hfch bro pek 2640 AL 2283 N 826 20 ch bro mix 1800 §=10 
Ba 373° zl ch pek 1785 35 229 Mousakelle © 829 14 ch or pek 1257 34 
78 376 12 do pek sou 1020 32 230 Udapolla 832 10 do bro pek  10u0 33 
€0 Cullen, Inveice 232 838 14 do ek 1260 32 
No. 4 382 28 ch broorpek 3024 49 235 Penrhos 847 38hf-ch broor pek 2090 51 
81 385 39 do or pek 35.0 42 236 850 29 do or pek 1392 43: 
82 388 10 do pek 910 39 237 853 34 ch pek 2924 34 
83 391 9 do pek son 855 37 238 856 16 do pek sou 1280 31 
$35 Aberfoyle 397 16hf-ch bro pek 500 51 240 Tembiligalla 862 28hfch broor pek 2780 BY 
S7 403 9 ch pek 720 32 241 865 17 ch pek 1530 33 
88 406 10 do pek sou 850 30 245 Knavesmire 877 43 ch pek 3652 31 
96 Huanuco 430 25hfch bro pek 1250 18 bid | 246 880 28 do pek 237782 
97 Great Valley 433 10 ch or pek 900 37 bid | 247 883 16 do  peksou 1117 25 bid 
98 Patiagama 436 17hfch broorpek 935 64 248 886 13 do pek sou 907 25 bid! 
99 439 11 ch or pek 935 42 249 €89 17 do pek 1272 28 
100 442 20 do pek 1600 38 251 SG 895 13 do pek sou 1300 27 
102 448 8 do pek sou 255 Beatsejour 907 10 ch bro pek 900 34 
ENO An Ob ag 256 910 26 do pek 2080 = 29 
103 45L S do bro pek 258 Gurugoda 916 12 do sou 9384 26 
fans 920 25 260 New Anga- 
104 M Roberry 454 17 ch  broor pek 1700 72 mana 922 8 do  bropek 800 45 
105 457 32 do bro pek 8200 54 268 Cooroondoo- 
106 460 51 do pek 4692 47 watte 946 10 do pek 826 39 
107 463 35 do pek sou 3010 40. 271 St. Paul‘s 955 119 bf-ch - pek 5831 43 
109 469 14 do fans 1400 34 272 958 123 du pek sou 4920 36 
110 Glencorse 472 28 ch bro pek 2520 32 273 961 38 do bro pek 1900 58 
11 475 18 do bro or pek 1620 33 274 Mansfield 964 44 do bro pek 2640 55 
112 478 37 do pek 2960 29 275 967 21 ch pek 1890 44 
114 454 19 do pek sou 1615 26 277 Holton 973 12 do bro pek 1140 33. 
115 487 12 do bro tea 1296 26 278 976 12 do bro pek 1140 32 
117 493 14 do bro or pek 1190 38 279 979 16 do pek 1360 29: 
118 496 15 do _ bro pek 1200-35 280 982 13 do  peksou 104026 
119 Caledonia 499 19 ch bro pek 1900-33 283 Roskoe 991 16 do bro pek 1520 out. 
120 502 15 do pek sou 1500-29 284 Kitulgalla 994. 10 do orpek 950. . 88 
121 505 11 do pek sou 1100 26 286 5 1000 16 do pek 1440 27 


2 
Lot. Box, Pkga, 
289 B and D 1009 7 ch 
290 PDO 1012 23 hf-ch 
291 1015 23 do 
2922 RGM 1018 9 do 
294 Amblakande 1024 13 ch 
295 1027 13 do 
297 Monkswood 1033 31 hf-ch 
298 1036 37 do 
299 1039 27 ch 
300 1042 19 do 
301 1045 14 hf-ch 
304 Ella Oya 1054 11 ch 
305 1U57 7 «do 
306 CNN 1060 17 do 
815 Battawatte 1087 41 do 
316 Ascot 1090 19 do 
313 Anningkande 1096 13 do 
319 26 de 
320 1102 20 do 
321 1105 21 do 
-322 Tempo 1108 42 hf-ch 
323 1l1lL 24 ch 
324 1114 11 do 
325 1117 14 do 
-826 Clyde 1120 60 do 
327 1123 59 do 
330 1132 11 do 
332 HG M 1138 12 hf-ch 
333 1141 16 ch 
334 1144 20 io 
335 1147 11 do 
336 1160 7 do 
338 ~H 1156 23 do 
340 1162 8 do 
34z Perawattie 1168 47 do 
346 Kelvin 1180 10 do 
347 1183 7 do 
350 Ragalla 1192 10 do 
353 Bopats 1°01 23 hf-ch 
354 1204 21 ch 
355 1207 24 do 
.856 Stafford 1210 36 hf-ch 
357 1213 17 ch 
358 1216 27 do 
‘361 Torwood 1225 22 do 
362 1228 16 do 
363 1231 22 do 
364 1234 21 do 
365 1237 14 do 
366 Ingoya 1240 8 do 
- 367 1243 12 hf-ch 
368 Ambragalla 1246 40 do 
369 1249 38 do 
370 1202 43 do 
371 1255 55 do 
372 LBK 1258 9 do 
373 Karawkettia 1261 7 do 
374 ‘ 1264 7 do 
376 Choisy 1z70 22 do 
377 { 1273 53 do 
378 1276 17 do 
379 1279 30 do 
380 Ingrogalla 1282 9 do 
-384 Trex 1294 41 do 
8385 1297 22 do 
386 1300 16 do 
388 Putupaula 1306 12 do 
389 1309 43 do 
390 1312 42 do 
391 1315 16 do 
394 Loinorn 1324 19 do 
395 BDWP 1327 25 do 
401 Talgaswela 1345 24 do 
402 1348 37 do 
403 1351 19 do 
406 Geragama 1360 22 do 
407 1363 2L do 
408 1366 13 do 
411 1375 10 do 
412 1878 11 do 
413 1381 9 do 
416 Hayes 1390 8 do 
417 1493 13 do 
418 1796 10 do 
419 1399 36 do 
420 1402 17 do 
421 Maha Uva 1405 25 hf-ch 
429, 1408 19 do 
423 1411 21 ch 
425 Woodend 1417 26 do 
4% 1420 44 do 
427 1423 20 do 
429 Forest Creek 1429 22 do 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


lb, 


Name, 
unast 760 
br or pk fan1495 
pek fans 1978 
bro or pek 1050 
br pek 1300 
pek 1040 
bro pek 1550 
or pek 1850 
pek 2565 
pek sou 1615 
fans 784 
bro pek 935 
bro or pek 700 
pek sou 1275 
bro or pek 4510 
br pek 1615 
bru pek 1300 
pek 2470 
br pek No. 2 2069 
pek No.2 1995 
bro or pek 2100 
pek 1600 
pek sou 770 
sou 1120 
bro pek 5040 
pek 3364 
broor pek 1265 
bro or pek 720 
bro pek 1660 
pek 1800 
pek sou 880 
bro pek fans 70 
bre pek 2185 
pek sou 720 
bro pek 4465 
sou 800 
pk fans 735 
fans 700 
bro or pek 1150 
bro pek 1575 
pek 16&0 
bro or pek 2340 
or pek 1615 
pek 2295 
bro pek 2024 
or pek 1312 
pek 1716 
pek sou 1638 
sou 1092 
bro tea 912 
dust 1164 
or pek 3600 
bro orpek 3838 
pek 3440 
pek sou 4620 
sou 9U0 
bro pek 784 
pek 932 
pek No.1 1980 
bro pek 5300 
pek No.2 1445 
pek sou 2400 
bro pek 90 
bro pek 3690 
pek 1760 
pek sou 800 
bro or pek 1320 
br pek 3655 
pek 3150 
pek sou 1120 
or pek 1710 
bro pek 2125 
bro or pek 2160 
pek 2960 
pek sou 1425 
bro pek 2200 
pek 1890 
pek sou =: 1285 
bro pek 1000 
pek 990 
pek sou 810 
bro orpek 720 
bro pek 1300 
or pek 850 
pek 2880 
pek Sou 1360 
br or pek 1500 
or pek 1064 
pel 1890 
bro pek 2600 
pek 3960 
ek sou 1600 
roorpek 2180 


G, 


3L 
28 bid 
23 bid 
26 bid 
39 
34 bid 


17 bid 


(Mr. HE. John.—164,580 lb.] 


Lot Box. Pkgs. 
1 Sadamulle 790 15 ch 
2 793 14 do 
6 Bellongalla 805 21 do 
7 8u8 34 do 
8 811 20 do 
9 Vineit 814 3thf-ch 

10 517 13 ch 

Li 820 8 do 

15 Uda 332 10 do 

16 $835 17 do 

17 838 Shfch 

18 Mocha 841 14 ch 

19 844 9 do 

20 847 15 do 

21 850 9 do 

22 Glasgow 853 34 do 

23 856 11 do 

24 859 9 do 

25 862 9 dy» 

26 865 13 do 

27° Agra Ouvah 868 17 hf-ch 

28 87L 20 do 

29 si4 lu ch 

33 Ratwatte §86 31 do 

34 : 389 9 do 

35 892 30 do 

36 3895 11 do 

37 Koslande 598 20 hf-ch 

38 901 20 ch 

43 Perth $16 27 dw 

44 919 53 do 

45 922 15 do 

49 Gonavy 934 32 hf-ch 

51 940 16 ch 

55 Glentilt 952 26 do 

56 955 22 do 

57 958 16 do 

59 Galella 964 18 do 

60 967 20 do 

61 970 10 do 

62 Coslande 973 20 hf-ch 

63 976 20 vh 

68 Myraganga 991 54 hf-ch 

69 994 68 do 

70 997 116 do 

71 10UU 34 do 

72 3 84 do 

73 6 96 do 

74 9 45 cb 

75 Morahella 1z 15 ado 

76 15 do 

78 21 10 do 

79 Mount Clare 24 10 do 

83 36 40 do 

85 Bittacy 42 13 do 

86 45 10 do 

87 GFR, inestate 

mark 48 9 do 

88 51 21 do 

89 54 16 do 

92 GL 63 10 hf ch 

95 Little Valley 72 10 ch 

96 7322 do 

100 Galoola 87 21 do 

101 90 47 do 

102 93 87 do 

106 Loughton 105 23 hf-ch 

107 108 60 do 

108 1iL 50 do 

111 Galoola 120 16 ch 

112 123 28 do 

113 126 29 d 

116 Ovoca 135 20 hf-ch 

117 138 54 do 

118 141 16 do 

121 Cleveland 150 23 do 

122 Mocha losimdee keh 

124 Maryland 159 7 do 

125 162 7 do 

127 Evalgolla 168 42 hf-ch 

128 er 37 do 

129 20 do 

131 Murraythwaite 180 15 ch 

132 14 do 


127 Bichmond Hill 1S 30 do 
188 Kadien Lena 201 38 do 


Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 


Name. Ib. 
bro pek 1500 
pekve 1400 
bro pek 2100 
pekoe 2720 
pek sou 1600 
bro pek 1530 
pekoe 1170 
pek sou 720 
bro pek 950 
pekoe 1326 
dust 720 
bro or pek 14(0 
or pek 810 
pekoe 1350 
pek son 720 
bro or pek 2550 
or pek 718 
pekoe 720 
pek sou 810 
fans 1300 
bro or pek 1054 
bro pek 1800 
pekoe 1000 
bro pek 3100 
bro pek Ne.1900 
pekve 2700 
pek sou §80 
bro pek 1160 
pekoe 1800 
broor pek 2700 
bro pek 4505 
pek sou 1125 
or pek 1440 
ekoe 1206 
ro pek 2600 
or pek 2096 
pekoe 1440 
bro pek 1800 
pekoe 1600 
pek sou 800 
bro pek 1110 
pekoe 1800 
bro pek 2430 
bro or pek 3406 
bro or pek 6580 
or pek 1530 
pekoe 3360 
pek sou 3840 
pek sou 3600 
bro or pek 1500 
pekoe 1428 
sou 800 
broorpek 930 
sou 3400 
bro pek 1300 
pekoe 800 
bro or pek 990 
ro pek 1995 
pekoe 1440 
dust 850 
bro pek 950 
pekoe 1760 
bro pek 2100 
pekoe 4230 
pek sou 2960 
or pek 1150 
pekoe 3000 
pek sou 2500 
bro pek 1600 
pekoe 2520 
pek sou 2320 
bro or pek 1000 
pekoe 2430 
pek sou 720 
pekoe 1219 
or pek 1080 
bro pek 700 
pekoe 700 
bro pek 1680 
pekoe 1880 
pek sou rin’) 
bro pek 1425 
pekoe 1190 
pekoe 2310 
congou 3420 


268,884 Ib.] 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
1 A 1141 8 ch 
2 Nyanza 1447. 7 ch 
6 1453 22 do 


Name. 
dust 

bro pek 
pek 


lb, 


880 
780 
1760 


CEYLON 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


160 Cosgahawella 
1 s 


Lot. Box. 
10 Rambedde 1465 
iL 1368 
16 Marigold 1488 
ly 1486 
18 1459 
18 1492 
21 Paradise 1498 
22 1501 
23 1504 
25 Lawrence 1510 
26 1513 
27 Yarrow 1516 
DA ian 1522 
-32 Holmsdale 1531 
33 1534 
35 Dryburgh 1540 
37 1546 
40 Neboda 1555 
41 1568 
43 1564 
46 1570 
46 1573 
47 1576 
54 Bahatungoda 1597 
55 1600 
56 1603 
58 OFS, ines- 
tate mark 1609 
60 Ravana 1615 
61 1618 
63 Mora Ella 1624 
64 1627 
65 1630 
66 1633 
-67 Rayigam 1636 
68 1639 
69 1642 
70 1645 
G1 1648 
74 New Valley 1657 
75 1660 
76 1663 
V7 1666 
19 NIT 1672 
80 Hapugasmulle 1675 
81 1678 
82 Salawe 1681 
83 1684 
84 1687 
86 IP (693 
87 1696 
88 JMDM 1699 
‘89 Glenesk 1702 
91 1708 
92 VAIL 
93 GL 1714 
94 717 
95 Maballa 1720 
100 Narangoda 1738 
101 1738 
102 1741 
104 1747 
106 Woodthorpe 1753 
107 1756 
108 1759 
113 Depedene 1774 
114 Harangalla 1777 
115 1780 
116 1783 
119 Warakamure 1792 
‘120 1795 
123 Mahatenne 1804 
124 1807 
128 Bullagolla 1819 
129 1822 
131 Roseneath 1828 
132 1831 
133 1834 
136 Lonach 1843 
137 1846 
188 HIS 1819 
141 Blackburn 1858 
142 1861 
1146S 1873 
117 Avisawella 1876 
418 1879 
149 1882 
151 1888 
152 Hanwella 1891 
153 1894 
154 Neuchatel 1897 
(155 be 
156 4 
158 10 


16 do 
38 hf ch 
12hi ch 


Name. 


pek sou 
bro pek fans 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro pek 
pek sou 
bro or pek 
pek 

bro or pek 
pek 


bro or pex 
bro or pek 
pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

bro or pek 


bro or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro pek 

or pek 

pek 

pe« sou 
Cust 

bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
unas No, 2 


pek sou 


lb. 


10350 

945 
4914 
1632 
1150 

792 
1430 
1700 
1045 


45 pil 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
165 Primrose Hill . 31 10 ch 
166 34 11 do 
109 Wilpita 43.21 ch 
46 14 do 
106 Galphele A 64 18 cn 
178 70 11 do 
130 =Do B 76 11 do 
182 $2 8 do 
191 Roeberry 109 14 ch 
192 Ranasingha- 
patna 112 121 hf ch 
193 115 92 do 
194 118 68 ch 
195 121 76 do 
196 Deniyaya 124 21 ch 
197 127 22 do 
198 Cairn Hill 130 S$ ch 
199 133 15 do 
200 136 22 do 
201 139 15 do 
201 LL 148 19 ch 
205 Warriatenne 151 %7 ch 
206 154 57 do 
207 157 24 do 
208 . & C 160 88 ch 
212 Rayigam 172 15 ch 
213 175 13 do 
214 178 14 do 
215 181 12 do 
226 Rook wela 214 16 ch 
222 F F, in estate 
mark 217 40 ch 
227 Wagnia 220 16 ch 
229 223 11 do 
234 Forest Hill 238 9 ch 
QA5 241 10 do 
238 Ravenoya 250 16 hf ch 


Puwe 


Lot. 


Nanie. Ib. 
pek- 850 
pek sou 880 
bro pek 2100 
Lek 1350 
bro or pek 1800 
pelk 990 
bro or pek 1100 
pek 720 
bro or pek 1400 
or pek 5808 
bro or pek 5336 
pek 5440 


or pek 720 
bro pek 1500 
pek 1960 
pek sou 1275 
pek No. 2. 1800 
bro pek 2430 
pek 4845 
pek sou 1944 
pek 7920 
bro pek 1425 
or pek 1040 
pek 4120 
pek sou 1020 
pek 1600 
bro pek 3800 


Bro pek 


(Messrs. Forbes & Waiker. 


Box. Pkgs. 
KDA 145 1 ch 
148 1 do 
151 1 do 
C ESD, in est. 
mark, Mount 
Pleasant 154 3hfch 
157 3 do 
160 3 do 
163 1 do 
Ketadola 166 6 ch 
172) 5 ‘do 
75) 1hdo 
DDSG 178 1 ch 
181 1 do 
Horagaskelle 187 7 hf-ch 
190 8 do 
193 11 do 
Yatiyana 196 5 ch 
199 6 do 
202 3 do 
Kincora 205; Bich 
208 4 do 
217. 4 do 
220 1 ht ch 
223 3 ch 
K G, in estate 
mark 247 8hfch 
250 4 ch 
253 3 do 
Thedden 262 4 ch 
265 2 do 
Carberry 274 3 ch 
277 3 do 
280 3 do 
GK 283 8 ch 
286 2 do 
GED 289 Shf-ch 
29210 do 
Ouvahkellie 298 5 do 
Theydon Bois 367 5 ch 
T B, in estate 
mark 310 2 ch 
WT 313 1 ch 
316 1 do 
319 1 do 
Palm Garden 325 6 ch 
323 4 do 
33L 1 do 
Pansalatenne 355 2 ch 
Debiowita 358 5 ch 
Matale 372 6 kf-ch 


SMALL LOTS. 


Name. Ib. 
bro pek 108 
ek 100 
pek sou ivd 
bro pek 165 
pek 15v 
pek sou 150 
fans B5 
bro pek 660 
pek sou 475 
fans 131 
bro pek 107 
ek 88 
bro pek 434 
pek 448 
pek sou 630 
bro pek No. 1 465 
bro pek 600 
pek 235 
bro or pek 300 
bro pek 326 
fans 440 
dust 94 
red leaf 240 
fans 480 
sou 560 
dust 399 
pek sou 820 
dust 270 
pek sou 270 
bro tea 270 
dust 420 
bro tea 270 
dust 280 
bro pek 404 
pek 445 
dust 400 
pek sou 425 
congou 160 
bro pek 100 
pek 90 
pek sou 33 
pek 608 
pek sou 400 
fans 105 
dust 300 
bro pek 475 
dust 408 


60 bid 


36 
36 bid 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
ee EE 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibs5, @& Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. DB iil 
84 Cullen, Invoice 293 RGM 1021 2 ch dust 5 i 
No. 4 394 3hich dust 270-20 296 Amblakande 1030 1 ch  pek sou 30 26 BS 
86 Aberfoyle 400 7 ch orpek 560 38 302 Monkswood 1248 5hi-ch dust 400 27 
89 409 4 do sou 340-25 303 Tinest.mark1051 3 do  unast 29185 
Be) 412 8hfch fans 480 30 307 BD WP br pek No.2 270 14 
91 415 4 do dust 300 18 308 pek No.2 320 12 
2 ON 413 4 ch bro or pek : 309 pek souNo.2 &) 10 
fans AIS its 310 dust 170 «18 
93 421 4 ch bro tea 386 7 811 bro pk No.2 360 oI 
94 424 1 do fans 100 12 312 pek No ee 390) 12 
95 F 427 lhich dust 120 12 313 10K] 1 do  pek sou No.2 80 10 
101 Patiagama 445 @ ch pee 314 1084 1hf-ch dust 9% 18 
No. L 480-30 317. Ascot 092 G < - fans 57 9 
108 Roeberry M 466 3 ch dust 300 18 323 Clyde 4 3 A aM i bis ue a of 
13 Glencorse  48L 6 ch  peksou 45) 9 24 329 1129 2 do dust 200 20 
116 490 5 do dust 495 17 331 1135 tO do 8a san 4 OF 
i122 Caledonia 508 3 ch pek dust SOO melt 337 © Gado meson 665 24 
123 511 2 do red leaf 200 12 339 H 1159 3 do pek 270 (87 
124 Massena 514 LL hf ch or pek 550 == 60 341 1165 1hf-ch dust “80 18 
125 517 10 do bro pek 500 42 343 Perawattie 1171 4 ch  pek 360 29 bid! 
529 529 9 do fans 585 17 344 1174 6 do pek sou 540 27 bid 
130 532 1 do dust re 345 i177 1hbf-ch dust 80 18 
131 BPC 535 6 ch  redleaf Sie 13 348 Kelvin 1156 8 ch bromixed 680 20 
134 Killarney 544 Shi-ch dust 64018 349 1189 Shf-ch dust 600 18 
, 139 Lucky Land 559 2 do pek fans 18022 351 Ragalla 1195 1 ch bro mixed 60 16 
140 C 562 5 ch bro mix 352 5 dust 544) 20 
2 No. 1 3152S B39 Stafford fans 2s 23 
i41 665 5 ch eens i a 360 dust 970) 22 
- 2 5 2 375 Karawkettia 1: ‘ 9 
142 Galkadua 568 2 ch broorpek 210 37 3 eaten 1: ee ae Fe 
146 580 1 do bromix 90 14 382 B Bin est. . 
147 583 1 do cone ou 90°18 mark - 1288 2 do  brpek 230 = 28 
148 586 1 do fans 100 16 323 191 3 do pvek 300 » 26 
149 689 1 do dust 182 2 387 Trex TOTO Glew) 7 dust 200 19 
i638 Lunugalla 646 5 ch bro pek 525 53 392 Putupaula 1318 2 do sou 140 «16 
VL 655 9 do bro pekfans 585 37 393 1321 2 do dust 260 18 
V2 658. Shfch dust 425 21 396 PGA 1330 5 do bro pek 30049 
173 Ingurugalla 661 5hfch bro tea 4295 15 297 ¢ i333 2 do pek 90 35 
174 664 2 do red leaf 180 46 398 1336 3 do  pek sou 126 © 30 
175 Kennington 667 5 ch unas 450 19 399 1350) Gh dowmisan 350 30 
176 670 2 do dust 220 16 400 1312 3hf-ch fans 130 8 
177 Weemalla (673 6 ch broorpek 60) 46 404 Talgaswela 1354 5 do dust 375 18 
iv 676 7 do or pek 59544 409 Geragama 13€9 5hf-ch fans 375 «18 
180 682 2 do  peksou 180 = 30 410 13872 4 do dust 320 «17 
isl 685 3hf-ch bro tea Ay) 414 1384 2 do fans 160. 17 
3182 Dromoland 68% 2 ch red leaf 144 14 415 1387 2 do dust 170 16 
183 691 i do do 105 13 424 Maha Uva 1414 3 do dust 255 20 
184 694 Lhich do 35 «13 423 Woodend 1426 3 do dust 420 16 
185 St. John’s- 
wood 697 10 hf-ch bro pek 500 44 
186 700 4 nce Bek 340 36 
as7 703 2hic pek sou 140 32 i: i i 
188 706 1 de ee Boe fans 57 26 (Messrs. Somerville & Co ] 
130 GAT “24 ¢ ro pe 403 19 bid i BS cos, N 5 ty , 
191 715 7 do pek @ibniaebia fee Boxee SEcy GY ee 
192 Sunnyeroft 718 4 ch bro tea 480 16 1H 1428 2 ch sou 180 23 
193 Harrow 736 11 hf-ch or pes 550 55 3 Nyanza 1444 5 ch  broor pek 500-56 
202 748 2 do dust 160 22 5 1450 7 do or pek 630 38 bid’, 
207 Doorooma- 7 1456 3 de pek sou 270 30 
della 763 4 ch bro pek 360 34 8 1459 1 do fans 100 24 
208 766 2 do dust 150 18 9 1462 1 do dust 166 19 
2:2 Udaveria 778 2hf-ch fans 180 24 12 Rambodde 1471 7hfch pek sou 315 31 
213 78L 4 do bro pek fans 300 36 13 1474 3 do sou T200 25, 
214 ST 784 2bich pek 110 Ij bid }° 14 1477 2 do bropekfans 140 25 
219 KPW 799 13 bitch pek sou 624 25 15 1480 1 do fans 70 22 
220 802 i do bro pek fans) 75 24 20 Marigold 1495 7hfch pek dust 525° "28 
B21 805 2 do dust 180-19 24 Paradise 1507 S8hfch dust 606 §=20 
922 Doranakande 808 € ch bro pek 600 35 28 Yarrow 1519 15 hf ch or pek 675 3 
223, 81L 4 do pek 880 B33 30 1525 6 do pek sou 308 29 
224 $l4 a do pek No. 2 450 28 81 Y, in estate 
221 Udapolla 835 6 ch or pek 540 35 mark 1528 4hf-ch dust 320 14 
233 841 4 do pek sou 340 26 84 Holmsdale 1537 3 ch fans 308 19 
204 844 hich bro mix 8C 12 36 Dryburgh 1543 12 bf ch ' or pek 624 43 
229 Penrhos 660 4hfch fans 300-23 38 1549 3 ch pek sou 210 31 
242 Tembiligalla 668 1 ch  pek sou 90-28 39 1552 3hfch fans 240 23 
43, 87, 1 do bro pek fans 130 20 42 Neboda 1561 7 ch pek 630 28 
244 874 1 do dust 140 17 44 1567 2hf-ch dust 170 17 
252 SG 898 1 ch sou S52 25 48 1579 8 ch  peksou 640 25 bid- 
253 Fetteresso 901 Lbfch fans 72, 22. 49 1582 3hfch dust 255 «1% 
254 904 3 eh red leaf 300 18 50 Bargany 1585 13 hfch bro or pek 650 70 
257 Beausejour 615 7 ch peE suu 525 25 51 1588 7 ch or pek 659 = 49 
59 Gurugoda M9 4 do dust 572 19 52 1591 5 do pek 400 838 
261 New Anga- 63 1594 2 do red leaf 1460=— «19 
mana 925 7 do pek 630 34 57 OFS, ines- ‘ 
26, 978 4 do pek No. 2 360 30 tate mark 1606 6 ch bro pek 600 30 
263 931 5 do  pek sou 450 28 59 1612 2 do  peksou 200 «24 
264 934 1 do or pe« 108 25 62 K G, in estate 
265 987 1 do son 97 "P25 mark 1621 1 ch bro pek 96 8630 
266 940 1 do dust 144 17 72 Sangaly Top- 
257 Cooroondoa poe 1651 1 ch red leaf 83 16 
watte 943 10 hf-ch br pek 550-56 7 1654 Lhfch pek dust 94 «#8618 
769 949 6 ch pek sou 492 32 78 NIT 1669 3 ch unas No. 1 300 2k 
27) Church Hill 952 4 do pek 4(@ 28 85 Salawe 1690 2 ch pek dust 298 = 
2716 Ee 970 7 do | pek sou 595 40 90 Glenesk 1705 4 ch pek 340 89-26 
PL 966 % do dust 240 «17 96 Mahalla 1723 8 ch  pek 640 «= 28 
225 Kitalgalla 997 .6 do bro pek 606 =. 29 97 1726 6 do  pek sou 450 828 
PAT 1008 1 do pek sou 90 24 98 1729 3 do pek sou No.2 210 25 
b sh) 10%) 2hfch dust 166 = «18 99 1732 1 do dust 129 «18 


os 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Se I Net ya a RES Sve a ae ae ats Seat oe 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name lb e, 
103 Narangoda 1744 3hich cust 255 18 
105 1750 1 do sou 55 22, 
109 Wocdthorpe 1762 2 ch sou W525 122 
110 1765 3hbfich fans 120 18 
1ll 1768 1 do fans 30 18 
112 Vids lech dust 82 17 
117 Harangalla 1786 5htch dust 400 ZL 
118 1789 3 ch bro pek fans 300 26 
121 Warakamure 1798 7 ch pek so 630 26 
122 Mahatenne 1801 3 ch bro or pek 390 = 50 
125 1810 2 do pek sou 208 26 
126 1813 2 do dust 200 20 
127 1816 1 do bro tea 100 14 
130 M, in estate 

mark 1825 4hfch or pek 200 34 

134 Roseneath 1837 6hfich bropekfams 540 

135 KG 1810 4 ch sou 396 20 

139 Blackburn 1352 2 ch pek lok 20 

140 1855 3 do pek sou 21) 19 

143 A 1864 2hfch dust 169 19 

144 1857 5 do bro tea 250 21 

145 S 1870 3hfch dust 240 19 

150 Avisawella 1885 8 ch sou 640 19 

157 Neuchatel 7 8 ch pek sow 640 26 

159 13 3 do dust 465 7 

162 Cosgahawella 22 3 ch fans 330 14 

163 25 1 do dust 142 12 

164 Primrose Hill 28 6 ch bro pek 608 44 

167 37 2 ch sou 152 24 

168 40 1 do fans 78 21 

171 Wilpita 49 5 ch vek sou 475 23 

172 62 1 ch con 95 18 

173 55 2 do fans 200 16 

174 58 1 do dust 150 1g 

175 61 1 do red leat 95 3 
177 Galphele A 67 5 ch bro pek 680-36 
179 73 2 do peksou 180 9-26 
181 do B 79 3 do bro pek 300 32 
183 85 4 do pek seu 400 25 
184 DBR, in es- 
tate mark 88 2hfch bro pek 110 36 
185 91 2 do pek 106-26 
186 94 1 ch pek sou 78 24 
187 97 Lhfch dust 88 18 
188 100 Lbox red leaf 17 12 
189 A, in estate 
mark 103 2 ch bro pek 203 36 
190 106 Lhfch bro pk 48 36 
208 Cairn Hill 142 1 bag red leaf 89 8 
145 4hfch dust 320 16 

309 Monte Christo 163 5hfch bro pek 275 42 

210 166 3 ch su 240 BE 

21L 169 4hfch bro mix 348 20 

216 F, in estate 

mark 184 7 ch sou LBZ 25 

217 187 4hfch dust 260 27 

218 S F, im estate 

mark 190 4 ch bro pek £62 27 bid 

219 193 5 do pek 500 24 

220 196 3 do pek sou 238 22 

221 L 199 5hfek dust £50 ts 

222 Glenalla 202 2 ch dust 286 18 

223 208 3 do fans 276 16 

224 208 2 do bro mix 170 12 

225 Rookwela AL 3 ech bro pek 30 2G 

230 Wagnila 226 4 ch pek 460 50 bid 

231 Mousakamde 229 10 ch or pek 564 = 33 

232 232 3 do pek 255 28 

233 235 4 do pek sou 346 BE 

236 Forest Hill 244 5 ch pek seu 390 Ue 

PEYE 247 4 do fas 296 20 

239 Ravenoya. 253 WL hfeh pek 558 32, 

240 256 3 do pek som 180 26 

4 -_—— 
{Mr. H. Jokn.} 

Lot. Box. Pkges. Name Ib, «¢. 
3 Sadamulle 796 5 eh pek sow 565 23 
4 799 5 de red leaf 500 1@ 
5 $02 1 do congou 58 8 

12 Vincit 823 iLhf-ch ‘bropekfans 660 27 

13 326 3 da dust FAY 19 

14 $29 2 ch red leat 196 10 

30 Alplakande Sit 8 do sou 672 6 

31 G 880 do 

Thf-ch unag 55238 

32 N 383 8 do dust 680 27 

39 Koslande 904 5 ch pek sow 478 20 

40 907 «+3 do congou 255 25 

41 916 4 do fams 440 23 

42 913 2 do dust 280 16 

OBSERVER 


| 


PRINTING 


Lot. Box, Pkgs. Name, lb, ¢. 
46 Perth 925 6hf-ch pek dust 450 16 bid 
47 B,inest,mark 928 1 ch bro pek 88 26 
48 931 2 do pekoe 142 23 
50 Gonavy 937 13 hf-ch bro pek 650 65 
52 9438 6 ch pek sou 570 38 
53 946 4hf-ch dust 300 16 
64 949 2 ch congou 160 24 
58 Glentilt 96L 5 do pek sou 476 34 
64 Coslande 979 6 do pek sou 475 26 
65 982 3 do congou 255 24 
66 985 4 do fans 440 22 
67 988 2 do dust 289 17 
77. Morahella 18 2hf-ch dust 168 17 
80 Mount Clare 27 3 ch or pek 270 30 
8l 20 4 ado pekoe 328 28 
82 BBY 8) ire) pek sou 237 23 
8k 39 2 do pek dus& 200 14 
90 GFE RB, inestate 
mark 57 8 do pek sou 255 28 

91 C02 ao fans 210 26 
93 GL 66 6hf-ch bro pek fans 420 22 
94 69 6 ch s0u 600 21 
97 Little Walley 78 7 do peksoa 525 34 
98 81 Lhf-ch dust 80 15 
99 84 1 ch fans 100 21 
103 Galoola 96 2 do dust 200 21 
10t 99 4 do fans 400 35 
105 Loughton 102 10hf-ch broorpek 500 43 
109 11t 5 do dust 250 18 
110 1178 «do fans 400 20 
1lt Galoela L296 1h ch dust 100 21 
115 132, 3 do fans 800 35 
119 Ovoca 144 10 hf-ch pek fans 600 28 
120 ; 147. 4 do dust 360 19 
123. Marakona 156 2 ch dust 268 16 
123 Toe Farm 165 2hf-ch dust 150 15 
130 Evalg ila Li(aeoiao dust 165 15 
133 Murvaythwwite 186 7 ch peksou 595 23 bid 
134 189 1 do bro pek fans 120 22 

35 192 1 do dust 170 165 
136 Anamaliai 195 2hf-eh dust 170 15 


CEYLON COSOA SALES 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


MINcING LANE, Aug. 3. 


‘“Orizaba.”—T, 3 bags sold at 64s. 
“Sado Maru.’ *_Aylton OO, 2 bags sold at 69s. 
‘Sanuki Maru.’ _“Katusastota Estate, 8 bags 
sold at 753; 6 bags sold ab 614s; ditto 2, 29 bags 
sold at Tis. Ross 1, 33\ bazs sold at 33s ; ditto 2, 
9 bags sold at 69s ; ditto Black, 2 bags sold at 
533 61. Asgeria A, 8 bags sold at 80s; B, 5 bags 
sold at 72s ; 3 ditto T. 2 bags sold at 63s. 
© Orizvba. ’_Kepitigalla, 9 bags sold at 60s 6d; 
15 bags sold at Sts. 
“ Sanuaki Maru.”—ITII, 


IN LONDON. 


5 bags sold at 62s; T, 


1 bag sold at 61s; Black. 1 fag sold at 60s : : 
Meegama A, 1 bag sold at 638: 1, 1 bag sold 
at 633 ; B, 2 bags “sold at 61s; B, 3 bags sold 


| at 56s ; New Peradeniya, 2 bags sold at 61s 6d. 


iaitetiieceeninaliprtbaaiaieamniatiomnted 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


““Rome.”—OBKEC in estate mark, Naranghena, 
Ceylon, 8 cases sold at 2s 11d; 2 cases sold at 
3s ; ditto AA, 10 cases sold at, 2s 2d; ditto A, 
3 cases sold at Is 81; ditto BBB, 2 cases sold 
atis 6d; ditto, 2 cases sold at ls 5d; ditto BB, 2 
eases sold at Is 3d. 


“Tamba Marn.”—Pitakande Group, No. 1, 2 
cases sold at 2s 94; ditto No. 2, 2 cases sold at 
ls 8d; ditto No. 3, 1 case sold at 1s 2d. 

 Sonuki Maru.”—Yatawatte No. 1, 2 cases sold 
at Is 4d; ditto No. 2, 1 case sold at Is. 

““Wakasa Maru.”—Yatawatte No. 1, 2 case 
sold at Is 3d; ditto No.2, 2 cases sold at Is. 
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Teac Mel 


TEA COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


Lot. Box. 
1 Battalgatia 33 
rd 36 
5 Mapitigama 45 
6 48 
7 

T2 Manick watte 

13 

14 72 

15 75 

18 Oakfield 84 

19 87 

20 90 

Lot. Box. 

1 WN 1432 

14 Avoca 147i 

1 1i74 

16 W477 

24 Clarendon 1501 

26 16507 

27 1510 

30 Chesterford 1519 

32 1525 

34 S W id53L 

35 A 1534 

36 1537 

3 Udarage 1543 

44 Carenuon 1561 

45 1564 

48 Sirikancura 1573 

53 DMV 1588 

64 Joy1 

67 Glengariffe 1600 

69 1606 

63 Ganapalla 16i8 

64 1LE2L 

65 1624 

66 1627 

67 1630 

48 1633 

70 Killarney 1639 

al 1642 

72 Ganapalla 1645 

73 1648 

75 1954 

78 Battawatte 1663 

79 1666 

&0 1869 

81 High Forest 1672 

82 1675 

83 1678 

84 Nakiadeniya 1681 

85 1684 

91 Harrington 1/02 

92 1705 

97, Castlereagh 1720 

99 1726 

101 Dewalakan- 

de 1732 

162 1755 

104 Arapolaken- 

de L741 

105 1744 

106 1747 

108 Matale 1753 

109 1756 

110 1749 

111 P’kande 1762 
112 1765 

113. 1768 

114 1771 

115 Vogan 1774 

116 1i77 

117 1780 

Lis q 1783 

120 Corfu . - 1789 

123 Palmerston 1798 


No. 33 


CoLomso,; 


COLOMBO SALES OF 


TEA 


LARGH LOTS. 


EB. Bexh2am & Goa. 


[15,522 


Pkgs, 
16 hf ch 
9 do 
8 ch 
13 do 
15 do 
hf ch 
ch 
do 
do 
10 do 
do 
do 


Ib.] 
Name, ib 
fans 850 
dust 855 
bro pek 720 
pek 1014 
p-k sou 11.0 
or pek 1360 
bro or pek 1200 
pek 1280 
pek sou 1558 
bro pek 1000 
pe 95U 
pek sou 980 


~ 


RMiesers. Porbes é VWaliker 
[301,152 ib] 


Pkgs, 
14 ech 
12 hi ch 
& do 
17 do 
16 ht ch 
13° ech 
10 doa 
15 ch 
24 ht ch 
22° ch 
16 ch 
9 do 
40 hf-ch 
& ¢h 
7 do 
{oa} 
eb 
do 
26 bi-ch 
10 do 
ca 
do 


a7 ich 
8 hi-ch 


60 ch 
52 do 
12 do 
42 hi ch 


Name. lb. 
bro tea 1175 
bro or pek 1320 
bro pek . 736 
pek 1530 
bro pek 1005 
pek 1235 
pex sou {UUU 
fa: s 15:0 
dust 1920 
congou 176) 
bro pek 16U0 
pek 900 
bro pek 2200 
bro pek 880 
pek aa) 
bro pek 700 
bro pek& 1034 
pek 1184 
bro er pek 1300 
pek& 900 
bro or pek 2700 
bro pek 24.0 
or pek 946 
ek 3600 
pek sou 1200 
bro pek 
fans 1272 
or pek 859 
pek 850 
bro or pek 1260 
bro pek 16520 
pek 2400 
bro or pek 2750 
pek 2170 
pek sou 1360 
or pek 
No. 1 3080 
or pek 1820 
pek 752 
bro pek 2070 
pek 1410 
or pek 803 
pek 897 
bro pek 1045 
pek 720 
bro tea 1190 
dust 720 
bro pek 5400 
pek 4160 
pek sou 1050 
bro pek 2310 
pe& 1615 
pek sou 935 
bro pek 1100 
pek 2295 
pek sou 960 
sou 800 
bro or pek 1190 
or pek 2375 
pek 3740 
pek scu 102v 
ek €50 
-bro or pek 728 


29 bid 


SEPTEMBER 3, 1900. 


{ 


PrickE :—125 centseach 5 copies 
30 cents; 6 copples , rupees 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
124 1801 14 do 
125 ixd4 11 do 
129 G, ia estate 

mark 1816 12 ch 
133 O B EC, in est, 

mark, Forest 

Creex 1828 & ch 
134 1832. 34 do 
138 Kincora 1843 12 ch 
139 1846 13 do 
140 Carfax 1849 i6 ch 
141 1862 18 do 
142 is55 13 do 
143. Dunkeld 1858 52 hf ch 
144 1861 12 ch 
145 1864 21 Go 
146 Bigh Forest 1267 49 hf-ch 
147 1870 ‘22 do 
148 1873 15 do 
149 Polatagama i876 67° ch 
150 1879 33 do 
151 1852 111 do 
152 1885 25 do 
153 18g8:: 20 do 
154 1891 5 do 
155 Kirklees 1894 52 hf-ch 
156 1897 45 ch 
157 1950 44 do 
158 1908 35. do 
160 Agra Oya 1809) 08 ch 
161 3912 3C do 
162 1915. °9 do 
163 1318 8 do 
165 Old Madde- 

gama 1924 11 ch 
167 1930 14 do 
18L Golgcsola’ 1972 20 eh 
182 Ugieside 1975 18 ch 
184 1981 10 do 
185 Woodend 1984 381i ch 
186 1987. 46° do 
183 1993 44 do 
191 Digdola 2002 16 ch 
193 RGM ( 9 hf-cia 
193 Weyunga- 

wutta 23.16 ch 
199 3 16 do 
200 2029 16 do 
203 Marlborough 2038 37 hf ch 
204 2041 9 ch 
205 2044 19 do 
210 Erlsmere 2059 18 hfch 
all 2062 12 ch 
214 F 2072 34 do 
215 Deaculla 2074 44hf ch 
216 2077. 41° ch 

17 2080 22 do 
AS 2083 13 hf-ch 

219 2088 14 ch 
220 Tymawr 2089 18 hf ch 
221 2032 26 do 
222 2095 25 do 
223 Roeberry 2090. 20 ch 
224 2101 7 do 
225 St. Leonards- 

on-Sea 2104 13. ch 
226 x 2107-9 do 
231 Kelaneiya and 

Braemar 2122" °38' ch 
232 2125 ~ 27, do 
233 2128 22 do 
236 St. Paul’s 2137 «36 hf-ch 
237 2140 18 do 
238 2143 G6 do 
239 Hopten —2i46 53 ch 
240 21:9 41 ch 
2k 2162 21 do 
242, 2165 8 ‘do 
243 Galayita- 

kande 2158 12 do 
244 216L. 12 do 
245 ee 2164 83 do 
249 Grange 

Garden 2176 389 ch 
250 2179 26 do 
254 Bandara 

Eliya 2191 78 hf-ch 
255 2194 107 .do 
256 2197. 65 do 


Name. 


bro pek 
pek 


bro or pek 


pek dust 
dust 

pek 

vek No.2 
bro or pek 
or pek 


pek 

pek sou 
fans 

dust 

bro or pek 
or pek 

pek 

pek sou 
bro or pex 
or pek 
pek 

sou pek 


bro or pek 
pek 

pek fans 
fans 

bro mix 
bro pes 
pek 

pek 

pek 

bro ur pek 


bro pek 
peiz 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
or pek 


pek sou 
cust 

pek 

bro or pel 
or pek 
pek 


bro pek 
fans 


bro or pek 
or pex 


bro or pel 
or pek 

pex 

bro pek 
bro or psk 
pek 

bro pek 
pes 

pex sou 
aust 


or pek 
bro pek 
pek 


bro or pek 
pek 


or pek- 
bro pek 
pek 


1293 


1140 
1890 


2744 
1144 
705 
6700 
2970 
9435 
2060 
1800 
75U 
3120 
4275 
4155 
2975 
720 
750 
810 
720 


770 
1050 
2420 
1620 

800 
8100 
4140 
8957 
11°20 
1047 


1520 
1440 
12<0 
1924 

702 
1463 

990 

200 
8400) 
2420 
2670 
1540 
loo 
1130 

900 
1170 
10600 
2000 


709 


1300 
810 


4800 
2700 
2200 
1872 
1188 
5168 
5360 
3690 
1859 

8.0 


984 
1200 
3130 


8900 
2600 


3588 
5992 
2925 


c. 
62 
61 


23 bid 


3 bic 


4 


Fa) 
33: bid 


2 
[Messrs. Somerville & Ca.— 
191,264 lb.] 

Dor. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
1 Ossington 259 12 ch bro pek 1200 
2 262 16 do pek 1600 
3 265 7 do pek sou 700 
6 JMDM 274. 9 ch bro pek 900 
7 277 12 do pek 1140 
8 280 8 do pek sou 760 
9 283 10 do ans 1000 

11 Siriniwasa 239 22 ch bro pek 2200 

12 292 27 do eke 2430 

13 295 15 do pek sou 1350 
7 Elchico 307 100 boxes bro pek 2000 

18 310 38 do bro pek 2090 

19 313 46hfch pek 2300 

24 Oaklands 328 10 ch bro or pek 950 

25 #31 13 do or pek 1170 

26 334 11 do bro pek 1155 

27 337 21 do pek 1890 

28 310 11 do pek sou 935 

31 Maplecroft 349 13hbfich broorpek 728 

37 Koladeniya 367 10 ch bro pek 800 

38 3/0 17 do pek 1445 

43 ADL, in es- 

tate mark 885 12 ch bro pek 1200 

44 388 20 do bro pek 2000 

48 Ladysmith 4.0 28 ch bro pek 2254 

49 403 21 do pek 1680 

50 406 12 do pes sou 984 

52 Nellicollay- 

watte 412 18hfch bro pek 1080 

53 415 12 ch pek 960 

58 Oonankande 430 10 ch bro pek 950 

59 433 15 do pek 1200 

61 Polgahikande 439 12 ch bro pek 1140 

62 422 11 do pek 990 

63 445 12 do pek sou 960 

64 418 11 do pek No. 1 935 

65 XZ 451 10 ch sou 860 

70 Columbia 468 3ihf-ch bro or pek 1760 

71 469 43 do or pek 1978 

72 472 27 do pek 1242 

78 Damblagolla 490 11 ch or pek 990 

79 493 25 vo bro pek 2510 

80 496 41 do tek 3485 

81 499 21 do pek sou 1589 

82 DBG 502 19 ch bro mix 1900 

84 508 10hfch dust 800 

65 Agra Elbedde 511 12hfch broorpek 720 

87 517 27 do pek 1215 

90 O Attiville 526 12 ch bro pek 1193 

91 529 17 do ek 1603 

93 Ferriby 535 43 ch bro pek 8870 

94 538 57 Wo pek 4560 

95 541 23 do pek sou 2100 

96 544 7 do ans 875 

99 Honiton 653 18 ch bro pek 1710 

100 566 22 do pek 1370 

101 559 23 do pek sou 1810 

305 Lower Dickoya 571 7 ch pek 700 

106 574 7 do pek sou 700 

109 Rahatungoda 583 34hfch broorpek 1700 

110 586 21 do bro pek 1260 

111 589 29 do pek 1450 

119 Karangal. 613 11 ch bro pek 1210 

120 616 10 do pek £00 

121 619 9 do pek sou 765 

122 RT, in estate 

mark 622 23 ¢ bro mix 2415 

123 625 24hfch fans 1680 

124 628 26 do Gust 2210 

125 Hangranoya, 631 14hfch broorpek 70) 

126 634 14 ch bro pek 1400 

131 HGLA 649 18 ch or pe& 1410 

132 6.2 15hfch bro orpex 900 

133 B, in estate 

mark 655 5 ch dust 720 

136 WHR 664 14 ch pek fans 1710 

138 A, in estate 

mark 670 5 ch cust 720 

140 Bollagalla 676 33 ch bro pek 3300 

141 679 20 do pek 1600 

142 682 15 do pek sou 1200 

144 Kotera 688 13 ch bro pek 1800 

145 69L zl do pek 1890 

146 694 26 do pek son 2240 

147 697 16 do peksou No. 2 1600 

148 C, in estate 

mark 700 6 ch dust 864 

549 5 708) een bro pek 735 

150 716 8 do bro or pek 920 

1h? 712 17 do pek sou 1360 

153 715 10 do bro pek fans 1200 

154 718 25hfch pekfans 2125 

155 721 10 ch vro tea 780 

156 724 18 do sou 1530 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


bid 


Lot. Box. 
162 Doragalla 742 
163 745 
164 748 
1468 DG A 760 
169 O.kham 763 
170 166 
171 769 
181 Batoologa 799 
182 802 
186 Ravenscraig 814 
187 817 
190 £26 
191 W, in estate 
mar §29 
192 L M, in estate 
mark 832 
193 Neuchate 835 
195 HH 841 
196 8i¢ 
197 847 
198 Havilland £50 
204 Gangwariy 868 
(Mr. EB. 
Lot Box. 
1 Natuwakelle 204 
4 Oonoogaloya 213 
5 216 
6 z1ly 
7 222 
8 Kandaleya 225 
9 228 
10 231 
16 Richmond Hill 219 
17 252 
138 255 
20 Gingranoya 261 
ae 264 
23. St. Jchn’s 270 
24 Di} 
25 276 
26. 279 
27 SJ 282 
28 285 
29 Agra Ouvah 288 
80 294 
31 294 
32 Keenagaha Ella 297 
33 300 
34 803 
85 306 
41 Cvundon 324 
42 327 
43 330 
48 Oakwell 845 
49 348 
53 Riseland 86 
61 Murraythwaite 384 
62 387 
63 Yapame 330 
64 393 
65 896 
67 Kotuagedera 402 
68 405 
70 KP 411 
73 Mahanilu 420 
74 423 
75 476 
76 429 
78 Brownlow 435 
79 438 
80 441 
&1 44 
62 Troup 447 
83 450 
87 Yspame 462 
88 46) 
89 458 
Yk Suduganga 477 
YS 450 
Ok 433 
96 489 
97 Ohiya 492 
93 495 
99 498 
100 Gansarapola 50L 
101 : 5OL 
102 507 
103 MG 610 
104 HS, in 2st, mark 513 
105 Glassaugh 516 
106 519 
107 622 
109 Rookwood 628 


Pks. 


do 
26 hf-ch 
9 ch 


Pkgs. 


9 ch 
16 do 
do 
do 
do 


13. ch 
41 hf-ch 


Name. 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

or pek 
bro pek 
or pek 
pek 
pek 
pek sou 
or pek 
pek 
dust 


pek 


pek sou 
bro pek 
bro or pek 
pek 

sou 

pek fans 
pek fans 


lb. 
133 
1350 
1680 
1200 
1500 
1080 
1620 
1030 
24.0 
3°60 

810 
1190 


1600 


1245 
3500 
990 
1200 
880 
70 


700 


Jobhn.—161,233 lb.] 


Name. lb. 
sou 810 
or pek 1440 
bro or pek 1300 
pekoe 2250 
br or p& No.2 1470 
bro pek 2295 
or pek 15-0 
pekoe 2720 
bro pek 2185 
pekoe 1520 
pelésou 1200 
broor pek 1210 
bro pek fans 70) 
bro or pek 1390 
or pek 1400 
pesoe 2ie4 
pek seu 1360 
bro pek 963 
pekoe 784 
broor pek 11i6 
bro pek 1800 
pekoe 1056 
bro or pek 1350 
or pek 1275 
pekoe &40 
pek sou 1400 
bro or pek 760 
pek e 1530 
pes sou 1103 
bro pek 1080 
pekce 1030 
pek sou 1040 
bro pek 1330 
pekoe 1150 
bro pek 2640 
pekie 2889 
pek sou 1609 
bro pek 3100 
pekce i710 
fans 720 
or pek 1045 
bro pek 2679 
pekoe 1800 
pek sou 1260 
bro or pek 10692 
or pek 1044 
or pek 1170 
pekve 2296 
pek sou 2430 
bro mix 1000 
bro pex 2420 
pekoe 1500 
pek scu 1425 
or pek 720 
bro or pek 8:0 
pek seu 1800 
sou 980 
pek sou 1285 
sou 8.9 
fans 1197 
bro pek 2090 
pekoe 1425 
pek sou 1360 
fans 912 
bro mix 1495 
or pek 832 
broorpek 845 
pekoe 1170 
flowery bro 
orpek 2378 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot, Box. Pkes. Name. lb, 

110 631 2Lhf-ch or pek 1050 

ill 5<4 16 do bro pek 1056 

112 53 7 ch broor pek 756 

113 540 24 do or pek No.1 2160 

114 543) 52, do pekoe 4680 

115 645 11 do pekoe 990 

118 Poilakande 555 41 do bro pek 4100 

119 658 25 do pekoe 2250 

120 Gonavy £6l 25 hf-ch or pek 1250 

122 567 18 ch pekoe 1350 

125 OF, inest mark576 15 do bro pek 1590 

126 Callander 579 13hf-ch broor pek 780 

127 682 18 do or pek 936 

128 58) 26 do pekoe 1170 

132 Rookwood 597. 9 ch or pek 8:0 

133 cco 29 do pekoe 2610 

134 603 20 do pek sou 2160 

135 Morahela 606 33 do bro or pek 3300 

136 609 26 do © pekoe 2134 

139 Kadienlena 618 19 do pekoe 1425 

140 621 24 do pek sou 18/0 

113 Warleigh 630 36 ds bro pek 1640 

144 633 15 do peice V75 

SMALL LOTS. 
BE. Benham & Co. 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
3 Hornsey 389 G6hfch fans 510 
4 42 4 do dust 380 

8 Mapitigama 54 6 ch sou 51€ 
9 57 3 do sou 240 

10 6) 4 do congou 320 

11 62 8 do bro or pek 

fans 345 

16 Manickwatte 78 2hfch dust 120 

17 81 2 ch red leaf 200 

{Messrs. Forres & Watker. 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
2WN 1485 2 ch fans 200 
3 1433 lhtch Aust 85 
4 Uragalla 1441 4 ch bro pek 380 
5 1444 5 do pek 450 
6 1447 2 do pek sou 170 
7 1450 1 do dust 130 
8 1463 lhfch bro pek 55 
9 1456 1 do bro pek fans 55 

10 1459 1 do red leaf 60 

11 1462 1 do bro mix 50 

12 Wewawatte 1465 8 do bro pek 456 

13 1468 5 do pek 2-0 

17 ~Avoca 1480 5 do pek sou 450 

18 1183 2 do bro pek fans 270 

19 Derby 1486 5 ch bro tea 390 

20 1489 4 do pek 224 

21 1492 3hf-ch pek sou 120 

22 1495 3 do bro mix 126 

23 1498 i do dust 64 

25 Clarendon 1601 10 da or pek 540 

28 T5l3) Ll ch sou 80 

29 1516 thfch dust £0 

31 Chesteford 1522 7 ch bro tea 630 

33 LDL 1628 7 ch red leaf 665 

387 A 1540 4 do pek sou 280 

39 Udabage 1516 13 hf ch pek 650 

40 D, in estate 

mark 1549 10 ch fans 550 

41 1652 3 do pek fans 240 
42 IKV 1555 2 do bro mix 224 
43 1558 5 do pek fans «00 

46 Carendon 1567 6 ch pek sou 600 

47 1570 1 do sou ae 
49 Sirikandura 1876 6 ch 

1 do pek 61 

50 1579 5 do pek sou 426 

61 1582 3 do bro pek fans 300 
62 1585 2 do red leaf 180 
6 DM V 1594 6 ch pek sou 420 
66 NV H 1597 1lhfch congou #0 
58 Glengariffe 1603 10 do or pek 420 

60 1609 6 ch pek sou 480 
61 1612 10hf ch fans 650 

§2 1615 2 do dust 160 
59 Ganapalla 1636 2 do dust 172 

74 1651 6 ch or pek 516 

76 1657 6 do bro pek fans 636 

Wig. 1660 lhf-ch dust 86 
86 Nakiadeniya 1637 9 ch pek sou 675 

87 } 1690 4 do bro pekfals 400 

88 1693 2 do congou 140 

89 1696 2 do dust 280 


Name 


1699 13 hf-ch bro or pek 


pek 

cr pek faus 
dust 

bro or pek 
or pek 

bro tea 


bro or pek 

dust 

bro pek 

bro pek fans 

bro tea 

bro or pek 
fans 

bro pek 

pek 


sou 
fans 
red leaf 


dust 
bro pek 
do 


or pek 
pek sou 
sou 
bro pek fans 
dust 
bro pek 
pek 
pek sou 
sou 
fans 

ro psk 
pek 
pek sou 
dust 
dast 
dust 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek sou 
dust 
bro pek 
fans 

bro pek 


bro tea 
dust 

pek sou 

pek fans 
bro pek dust 
or pek 

pek sou 
dust 


pek 

dust 
dost 
dust 


sou 
adult 


pek sou 
dust 
dust 


pek sou 
dust 


bro mix 


pek sou 
dust 


300 
150 
360 


506 
560 
450 
100 
240 
200 
255 
400 
675 
480 


Somerville & Co.] 


Lot Box. Pkgs. 

90 Harrington 

93 1708 3 ch 

94 1711 4hfch 

95 1714 2 do 

96 Castlereagh 17!17°6 ch 

93 1723 5 do 

100 Dewalakande 1799 6 do 
108 Arapciakan- 

de 17388 6 ch 

107 1750 4 do 

119 Corfu 1786 11 hf-ck 

121 1792 2 do 

122 1795 3 do 

126 Palmerston 18.7 2 do 

127 New Galway 1810 9 do 

128 18138 9 do 

i300 OBE C, inest. 

mark, Forest 
Creek 1819 3 ch 

131 1822 4 do 

132 1825 6 do 

125 GO, in est. 

mark 1854 1 ch 

159 Agra Oya 1996 6 ch 

164 1921 1 do 

166 Old Madde- 

gama 1927 10 ch 

168 1933 5 do 

169 1936 2 do 

170 1939 2 do 

wal 1942 2 do 

172 Kotua 1945 4 ch 

173 1942 3 do 

174 195L 4 do 

175 1954 1 do 

176 1927 1 do 

177 BG 1969 6 hf-ch 

178 1963 6 do 

179 1966 2 do 

180 1969 1 do 

183 Ugieride 1978 4 ch 

187. Woodend 1990 2 ch 

189 Ligdola 1996 6 ch 

190 1999 3 do 

192 2065 2 do 

194 RGM 2011 4 ch 

195 Aneimudi 2014 2 hf ch 

196 2017 7 do 

197 Strathdon 2020 1 do 

201 Weyunga- 

watte 2032 1 ch 

232 2035 hf ch 

206 Marlborough 2047 7 ch 

207 2050 2 do 

208 2053 1 do 

209 Erlsmere 2056 5 ch 

212 2065 3 do 

213 2068 1 hf-ch 

227 St. Leonards- 

on-Sea 2110 4 ch 
228 Mem sra- 
kande 2113 2 ch 

229 2116 1 do 

230 Poengalla 2119 4 ch 

234 Kelaneiya and 

Braemar 213U sb wich 

235 2134 7hfch 

246 Galapita- 

kande 2167 5 ch 

247 2170 1 do 

248 Allerton 2173 2° ch 

251 Grange 

Garden 2182 2 ch 

252 2185 3hfch 

253 G, in estate 

mark 2188 4 ch 
257 Bandara 
Eliyo 2200 16 hf ch 
268 2203 6 do 
(Messrs. 

Let. Box. Pkgs. 
4 Ossington 968 1 ch 
6 ¢7i 1 do 

10 IMDM 226 1 ch 

14 Siriniwasa 298 2 ch 

15 301 5 «wo 

16 304 2 do 

20. Elchico 316 38hfch 

21 319 3 do 

22 822 1 do 

23 325 1 do 

29. Oaklands 343 5 bf ch 

30 3467 8 do 


Name. 


bro tea 
dust 
dust 
unas 
bro pek fans 
dust 
fans 
dust 
con 

bro mix 
pek fans 
dust 


Ib, 


118 
156 
124 
180 


bie 


22 bid 
13 bid 
52 


Vo 


SS. $$ 


lb. 


249 


Correspondent.) 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box, Pkg, Name, Ib, ¢, Lot. Box. Pkgs. Nanie. 
32 Maplecroft 352 4hf-ch or pek 200 386 194 HH 828 6fhf-ch or pek 
33 355 8 dc  pek 40027 bid 199 Havilland 853 4 ch SPE 
34 308 2 do  peksou 90 24 bid 200 656 lbfch dust 
35 861 1 do dust 80 19 bid 201 §59 4 ch sou 
36 AA 364 3hfch bro tea 150, 15 202 Gangwarily 62 9 ch  pek sou 
39 Koladeniya 673 4 ch  pek sou 340024 203 e: 865 2hbfch dust 
40 376 2 do bro tea 20) 25 205 871 4 ch sou 
41 379 2 do dust 200 18 1 
42 hai ee 1 do bro sou 90 14 
45 in estate 
mak 391 6 fa pek sou 570 . 28 [Mr. E. Jonn.j 
46 891 1 do dus5 150 17 = 
47 397 2 do red leaf 160 18 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, 
51 Ladysmith 409 5 ch pek tans 580 23 2 Natuwakelle 207 4 ch fans 
54 NUlvollayy ee ean 8 2 219 2 do dust 
' watte ¢c pe” sou 2 B ; 5 Ey tei 
56 42i lhich bropekfans 68 22 a aaa ae 4 Bre ay ag 
56 42! 1 do dust & 18 , 13 ouay te do al brn ted 
57 427 1. do fans 64 i8 14 243 12 do fans 
60 Gonankande 436 9 ch sou 630-33 15 2468 do dust 
66 Alfrea 454 lhfch bro pek SL 27 19 Richmond Hill 258 5 ch  pek fans 
67 457 1 do ae Sl 28 22 Gingranoya 267 S8hi-ch dust 
68 460 1 do  pek sou 35 16 36 Keenagaha Ella 309 9 ch sou 
69 463 1 do bro mix 29 14 37 312. 8hf-ch bro pek fans 5: 
73 Ahamad 475 6 ch bro pex 6U0~—-.29 38 815-3 do fae 
74 4738 7 do pek 600 26 2 318 1 do dust 
75 481 4 do pek sou 63) 23 4) Coundon Sof Ss meh or pek 
76 484 4 do fans 400 14 bid 44 333 9lf-ch bro pek fans 
77 487 2 do red leaf 140 14 45 333. 7 do fans r 
833 DBG 505 2 ch fans 200 16 46 336 1 do dust 
86 Agra Elbedde 514 12 hf ch — or pek 600 48 47 KT 3—ll Woh sou 
88. 520 9 do pek sou 324 40 50 Oakwell 351 5 do wate sow 
89 XX 523 2hf ch pek dust 160 22, 51 Kiseland 354 7 do bro pek 
92 O Attiville 532 5 ch  pek sou 475-93 52 357. 6 do pekoe 
97 Ferriby 547.2 ch bro tea, 150. 20 54 363 1. do bro or pek 
93 550 1 do dust 150 16 55 366. 4.. do dust 
162 Honiton 562 4 ch fans 460 22 56 Bladuwa 369 3 do — or pek 
163 Lower Dickoya 565 6 ch brocr pek 324 38 bid 57 372. 2 do bropek 
104 568 5 do bio pek 500 33 5S 375 6 do peke ae 
107 577, 2 do bro sou 200 16 5¢ 378 4.ao pek sou 
108 580 Qhfch dust 130 «17 60 AGi lea) Seat 
692 5hich dust 400 24 66 Yapame 329 4hf-ch dust 
595 4 ch bro pek Beit 28 69 KP 408 5 do dust 
pus iy 6 yeh ype 5e5 25 71 414. 1 ch  congou 
601 5 do pe sou alia 323 72 417. 2 do bro tea 
604 7 do bro tea Stl 16 77 Mahanilu 432 10hf-ch fans 
607 1 do dust BLOM #5 84 Chapelton 453 6 do dust 
118 P 610 7 ch unas 646 18 85 A5B... 7 ch bro mix 
127 Hangranoya 637 3 ch pek No.1 270 = 85 8 MB 459 5 do  brotea 
128 640 6 do pek No. 2 540 8) 90 Yapame 471 1 do fans 
123 643 6 ado  peksou 480-30 91 474. 1 do ~ dust 
130 X & 646 S5hfch unas 290 34 95 Suduganga 486 4hi-ch pek fans 
134 Wilford 658 2 ch bro or pek 200 33 108 AA 525 2 ch dust 
135 661 12 hfch bro pek 675 33 bid 116 Rookwood 549 9 do pek sou 
137 WHR 667 6 ch dust 640 20 bid 117 552s, 6. do dust 
139 K P, in estate j 121 Gonavy 564 12hf-ch bropek 
mark 73 5 ch pek fans 535 22 123 570° dich pek sou 
143 A A, in estate 129 Callandei 588 5hf-ch peksou 
maik 685 4 ch dust 640 21 130 59! 5. do fans 
157 Bope 727 b5hfich br» pek 256 32 | 131 CU 594 4 do bro gx 
158 730 6 do  or,pek 30029 | 137 Morahela 612 3 ch sou 
159 733 2hf-ch pek 98 26 138 615. 3hf-ch dust 
169 736 3 do pek sou 4 2h i41 Warleigh 624 10 do bro or pez 
161 739 2. do dust 132 21 7142 627 10 do or pek 
165 Doragalla 751 5hf-ch orpekfans 320 32 145 636. 3 ch pek sou 
166 754 2 ch bro mix 250 15 
167 757 7 do pek sou 560 33 Reet, . 
172 Cakham 772 6 tichs Pek pou 570 33 oa a Z 
72 7b 2hie pek f- ns 160 24 
174 WH 778.1 ch or pek 87. 32 CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
175 781 1 do bro pek 96 28 
176 784 2 do pek 166 27 
Vi7 ae 7 to pek sou B40 Py (From Our Commercial 
178 90 % do ans 3 
179 7931 do red leaf 84 «16 Minctne Lane, Aug. 10. 
180 796 2 do dust 290 16 “Hakata Maru.”—Kahagalla F, 1 tierce sold 
te 3 een beech dusk ee Be at 116s; ditto 1, 2 casks sold at108s 6d ; ditto 2, 
185 Havenscraig 811 9hf ch bro per 495 >. 45 1 tierce and 4 casks sold at 99s ; ditto S, 1 tierce 
5 Kaven: g 5 = 4 : 
188 820 5htch fans 400 23 sold at 65s ; ditto PB, 1 tierce sold at 106s. 
1:9 823 2 do bro mix 120 12 


No sales of Cocoa and Cardamoms this week. 


+ OLSERVER PRINTING | WORKS, 


ATE COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


No. 34 


x. Pkgs. ib c 
1 MM 34 20 ch bro pek 1880 28 bid 
2 ov) 133) (do pek 2970 26 bid 
3 Battalgalla 40 32 ch or pek 2880 54 
4 43 21 do pek 1785 43 
5 46 16 do p°k sou 1286 39 
6 Torrington 49 16 ch bro pek 1280 35 
7 52 384 do bro or pek 3230 33 
8 55 24 do pek 1800 30 
9 58 31 do pek sou 2325 28 

Messrs. Forbes & Walker 
(877,486 Ib.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢: 
1 Villehena 2206 37 ch bro pek 3700 44 
2 2209 17 do pek 170 34 
6 Avanna PRPAVR TP CAN bro pek 700 39 
9 P, in estate ’ 

mark 2230 15 ch bre or pek 1500 56 

138 Great Valley 

Ceylon, in est. 
mark 2242 22 ch bro or pek 1210 = 7 

14 2215 9 do or pek 765 50 

15 2248 20 do pek 1700 41 

16 Grange 

Garden 2251 14 ch broor pek 1400 46 

17 2254 10 do pek 190 34 

2t Udabage 226@ 43hfch bro pek 2365 37 

22 2269 14 do pek 700. 31 

21 D, in estate 

mark 2275 15hfch fans 825 25 

23 Cc 2287 25 ch sou 2000 25 

29 2290 22hfch pek dust 1769 18 

80 2293 23 ch bro mix 1955 18 

82 K, Roeberry 2299 14 ch bro or pek 1400 56 bid 

33 Igalkande 2302 15 ch pek 1080 30 

40 Pausalatenne 2323 25 ch bro or pek 2500 49 

eat 2326 20 do bro pek 1800 42 

42 2329 28 do pek 23:0 35 

43 2332 13 do pek sou 1104 32 

45 Talgaswela 2338 22 ch or pek 1870 = 40 

46 2341 44 do pek 3520 35 

47 2314 22 do pek sou 1650 30 

48 Middleton 2347 14hfch broorpek 784 R106 bia 

49 2350 38 ch bro pek 5610 67 

50 2353 26 do pek 280 50 bid 

61 2356 14 do pek sou 1120 46 

563 Pingarawa 2362 17 hf-ch dust 1360 = 21 

65 Ardlaw and 

Wishford 2363 14 do bro orpek 71! 70 

66 2371 ° 12 ch bro pek 1020 52 

67 2374 9 do or pek 71 isl 

63 2377 8 do fans 880 35 

60 Ninfield 2383 15 ch bro orpek 1500 88 

61 2386 § do bro pek 800 37 

$2 2389 8 do or pek 720 35 

63 2392 380 do pek 2700 82 

6t 2395 9 do pek sou 720 28 

38 Waitalawa 2407 88hf-ch bro pek 1900 53 

69 2410 44 do pek No, 1 22¢0 38 

71 2416 20 do pek sou 1000 32 

74 Nugagalla 2425 ¥3hf-ch bro pek 1150 47 

75 2428 35 do pek 1750 33 

78 Parsloes 2437 6l ch bro pek 6100 47 

79 2440 31 do ek 2790 39 

82 Penrbos 2449 25 box bro flowery 

or pek 700 85 

83 2452 37 hf-ch bro or pek 2035 E 

84 2455 29 do cr pek 1392 46 

85 2458 36 ch pek 3096 41 

86 2461 11 do pek scu 850 Bk 

88 Pine Hiil 2467 28hfch bro or pek 1568 61 

89 2470 30 ch or pek 2700 = 47 

90 2473 28 do pek 2380 4() 

94 Dunbar 2485 9 ch bro pek 774 67 bid 

95 2488 9 do or pek 747 52 

96 2191 11 do pek 803 44 

97 Choisy 2494 2ihf-ch or pek 1050 53 

98 2497 44 ch bro pek 4400 57 

99 2500 32 do ek 2720 41 

100 2503 26 do pek sou 2080 38 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 
LARGE 


Cotomso, SBPTEMBER 10, 1900. 


LOTS. 


E. Benham & Co. 
[19,430 1b.] 


Name. 


Lot. Box. 
101 D mmeria 2506 
102 2509 
u3 2512 
104 2515 
108 2518 
108 Erracht 2527 
109 2530 
110 2530 
lil 2526 
115 Pallagodda 2548 
116 2551 
117 2554 
118 2557 
119 2560 
120 Fairlawn 2563 
122 2569 
127 Tonacombe 2584 
128 2387 
129 2590 
130 2523 
131 2596 
133 Glendon 2602 
134 2605 
135 2608 
137 2611 
188 St. Heliers 2617 
139 2620 
140 Queensland 262% 
141 2626 
142 2629 
144 Macaldeniya 2635 
145 2638 
146 2641 
152 MV 2659 
153 Tambiligalla 2662 
154 2665 
157 TIreby 2674 
158 2677 
159 CSG 2680 
160 2683 
161 2686 
169 Cooroondoo- 

watte 2710 
170 2713 
l7L 2716 
177 WL 2734 
182 WVRA 2749 
184 BDWP 2155 
193 Rowley 2782 
194 2785 
195 RC W, inest. 

mark 2783 
196 2791 
197 £794 
193 Loughton 2797 
199 Wyamita 2300 
201 28C6 
208 Arapolaken- 

de 2827 
209 2830 
212 L,in estate 

mark 2839 
213 Weoya 2842 
214 2845 
215 2848 
216 2851 
217 Polatagama 2854 
218 2857 
219 2°60 
223 Gonapatiya 2872 
224 2875 
225 2878 
226 2881 
227 Monkswood 2884 
228 2887 
229 2890 
231 Doranakande 2£ 93 
233 2902 
235 Knavesmire 2908 
236, 2911 
237 e 
238 
239 
230 
243 BG 
244 Woodend 
245 B 
246 2941 
247 2944 


Pricz :—12% centseach 3 copies: 


Pkgs. 


29 hf ch 
23 hf ch 


re 


fench 


23 hf-ch 
30 do 


27 

9 do 
30 
16 


Name. Ib. 
or pek 2700 
bro or pek 120 
bro pek 24.0 
pek 2526 
pek sou lusv 
bro or pek 2375 
bro pek 1040 
pek 2400 
pek sou 1120 
broor pek 700 
bro pek 1500 
or pek 1020 
pek &80 
pek sou 1170 
bro pek 1100 
pek 1445 
or pek 1890 
bro orpek 800 
bro pek 1500 
pek 2340 
pek sou 900 
or pek 2040 
bro pek 33 0 
pek 3600 
pek sou 1680 
bro or pek 1344 
pek 1194 
or pek 420 
bro pek 715 
pek 850 
bro pek 1155 
or pek 850 
pek 1550 
bro mix 1890 
bro or pek 2700 
pek 1440 
bro pek 1375 
pek 850 
bro pek 2150 
pek 2640 
pek sou 1120 
bro pek 715 
pek 984 
pek sou 738 
bro pek 700 
fans 1040 
bro pek 

oO. 2 900 
bro pek 1:€0 
pe 1300 
bro pek 10C0 

pek sou 860 
bro pek 

fans 2610 
pek 4159 
bro pek 

No. 2 700 
pek 720 
bro pek 3510 
pek 2640 
bro tea 1009 
or pek 3325 
pek 4675 
pek sou 2240 
dust 900 
bro pek 2600 
or pek 1440 

ek 3400 
bro nek 1173 
or pek 1359 
pek 1170 
pek Sou 80 
bro pek 1200 
or pek 1409 
pek 1805 
br pek 800 
pek sou 990 
or pek 1.00 
bro pek 4200 
pek 2805 
pek sou 1050 
dust 720 
pek 1615 
pek sou 800 
bro or pek 2700 
bro pek 900 
pek 2550 
pek sou 1280 


80 cents; 6 coppies § rupees 


2 CEYLON. PRODUCE SALES - LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pks. Name. Hide Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
248 Gonavy 9947 183hf-ch dust 975 25 92 1147 14 ‘ch pek sou 930 
253 Ismalle 2962 10 do sou 8:0 25 95 Ferriby 1155 23 do bro pek 2070 
256 2968 6 do fans 750 22 96 1159 35. do pek 28u0 
256+ 2971 15 do dust 1275 19 97 1162 20 do pek sou 1/60 
257 Ingrogalla 72974 10 ch br pek 1000 49 100 Avisawella 1'7i t5 boxes brovrpek 709 
259 2559 9 do  pek 765 40 101 1174 21 ch bropek 1995 
265 Talgaswela 2998 14 do br pek No.2 770 25 102 Nin ee go pek 2040 
266 : Kosgalla 3001 19hfch bro pek 950 28 103 1180 40 do pek sou 3.00 
268 3007 18 do pek 810 28 104 1183 8 do tans 960 
273 PD 2022 30 do fans 2460 26 bid | 101 Deloong:ma 1186 20 ch bro pez 2127 
274 Dammeria 3025 71 ch or pek 6390 41 1 box 
275 3028 30 do bo pek 3000 49 105 1189 15 ch pek 1248 
276 5U3L 28 do pek 2520 40 107 Bodava 1192 27 bfch bro pek 1377 
277 3034 12 do pek sou 10380 37 103 1195 10 ch pek 855 
278 3037 2ihf-ch bro pek fansl6s0 83 1 hf ch 
279 3040 11 do dust 920 24 1i2 Ladysmith 1207 23 ch bro pek 2185 
280 DM 3093 7 ch unast 735 34 113 12}0 27 do pek 2 2d 
281 Clunes 3046 11 do bro cr pek 1160 36 114 Hanwella 1213 16hf-ch bro pex 8v0 
283 3052 14 do or pek 1120 39 117 PG O 1222 28 ch bro or pek 899) 
284 3055 39 do pek 8510 34 118 1225 20hf ch or pek 900 
235 3058 16 do pek sou 14:0 29 119 1228 22 do pek 11¢0 
287 Hatton 3064 27 do bro pek 2700 65 120 1231-9 do pek sou £10 
288 8067 31 do pek 2480 46 121 1234 20 do pekf ns 180 
290 WNilloomally 3073 31 do or pek 2480 40 122 Horagoda 1237 8 ch bro or pek 800 
291 3076 26 do bro or pek 2496 52 123 1240 3 do or pek 720 
292 8079 14 do pek 16+ 2 124 1243 18 do pk 1710 
293 BY 302 15 do  pek sou 1200 BY 125 1246 10 do pek sou 850 
295 Geragama 3088 30 do bro pek 3000 37 131 S L, in estate 
296 3091 31 do pek 2790 31 mark 12€4 50 ch pek sou 2700 
297 3091 28 do pek sou 2380 28 132 1267 30hfch  pek fans 2550 
298 Hopton 3097 42 do bro pek 4200 44 bid | 133 1270 10 do dust 850 
299 3160 35 do  pek 3150 941 134 Dikmukal-na 1273 43hf-ch bro pek fans23€5 
300 3163.17 do pek sou 1530 38 135 1476 69 do pex 3150 
301 3106 7 do dust 770-28 136 1279 32 do pek sou A 1600 
303 St. Martin 3112 21hf-ch bro pek 840 = 36 137 1282 18 do ypexsouB 864 
304 3115 43 do  pek 1320 BE 139 Labugama 1288 25 hich bro pek 1760 
308 H 3127. 6 ch _ pk fans 725 19bid | 140 1291 17 ch pek 1615 
309 T 38130 7 do  pek fans 846 18 bid 141 1294 19 do pek sou 1615 
310 Y 31338 7 do vk fans © 846 18 bid | 145 Pitaville 1306 8 ch pek 760 
311 1K P W 3136 37 hf-ch broor pek 2220 38 151 Quillon 1324 12 ch bro pek sou 92 
312 3139 40 do re pek 2200 36 152 1327 2ihfch dust 1930 
313 2142 40 do ek 2000 32 153 O, n estate 
314 8145 15 do pek sou 750 28 mark 1320 12 ch bro pek 1200 
316 Ambragalla 3151 &5 do or pek 6800 = 33 154 Ladrum 1333 9 ch or pek 920 
317 3154 69 do broor pek 6970 82 156 D M RB, in es- 
318 3157 72 do pek 5688 29 mark 1339 49bfch broorpek 2940 
319 Boda 3160 20hf-ch bro pek 1060 33 157 Morawatotum 1342 53 ch bro pek 5300 
321 3166 12 ch pek 1032 28 158 1315 32 do pek 3496 
159 18/8 £6 do pek sou 2105 
160 A 1351 27 cB Be pek 2430 
Re : sit eee 162 Raglan UB HY oaks —< pek 950 
[Micesrs. Somervilie & Os. sega be neetate 
190,281 1b.] far j 1360 52 es Dre ie F200 
164 Neuchate 13656 SONG TO pe 36:0 
Hot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ce. 165 1366 29 do bro pek 2900 
1 Tientsin S74 9 ch pek sou 765 42 166 1369 19 do Lek 1615 
Hapugasmulle se¢ 17 ch bro pek 1870 39 169 Oolapane 1378 10hfich dust 800 
4 883 23 do pek 2070 23 170 Rayigam 1281 16 ch bro pek 1520 
5 Welgampola 886 15hfch_ bro pek 840 9-87 7i 1384 13 do or pek 1010 
1 sFDp 904 12hfch dust 105618 172 1386 13 do  pek 1630 
13° ambalawa 910 20hfich bro pek 960 383 173 190 13 do peksou 1105 
14 913 21 do pek 861 & 174 Deniyaya 1393 380 ch bro pek 3000 
18 RKP 925 12 ch bro pek 1080 945 176 1396 13 do  pek 1300 
34 Kalani 93 68 ch bro pek 6126-86 176 1369 15 dG jek sou 1200 
35 976 42 do ek 8150 32 177 1402 9 do sou 900 
Bs 979 & de pek sou 4000 29 
x 922 18 do sou 1080 25 
38 935 32 do bro pek fans3200 29 (Mr. #. fohn.—74,771 lb.] 
48 Tyspane 1015 7c roorpek 700 53 ry 7 5 
49 oie 1018 16 do bro pek 1520 47 Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b. 
50 102i 17 do  pek 1445 37 1 Bellongalla 639 22 ch  bropek 2200 
51 Beavvais 1024 20 ch pek 1800 25 3 645 88 do pekoe 3010 
53 Kurulugalla 16:0 14 ch bro pek 140035 4 616 7 do dust 980 
54 1033 8 do pek 720) 485 5 Cumbowelle 651 20 do  bropek 2000 
58 AT 1045 17 ch bro tea 1530 23 6 654 21 do pekoe 2160 
59 Dartry 1048 °6hfch fans 1820 22 7 €57 14 do pek No.2 1120 
6l Marigold 1154 2Uhf-ch bro or pek 1113 €0 8 660 11 do pek son 880 
64 1663 17 do  pek 816 49 12 Ottery 672 14 do  broorpek 1330 
65 1066 19 do pek sou 912 42 13 675 14 do cr peE 120 
68 Wewatenne 1075 19)hf-ch bro pek $50 36 14 678 24 do pesoe 2010 
69 1078 24 do pek 1200 53 16 Hila 684 39 do 
70 1081 33 do pek sou 1650 28 1hbf-ch bro pek 2583 
71 Lyndhurst 1084 27hfch bro pek 1485 = 42 17 (87 45 ch broorpek 3600 
72 187 34 wo pek 1700 36 18 690 12 do eust 1200 
73 1090 16 do pek sou 720 30 20 Glasgow 696 5 do brocrpek 2754 
74 1093 30 do fans 1590 22 QL 699 il do or pek 715 
76 Depedene 1099 61hfch bro pek 8050 36 22 702 9 @o nekoe 720 
77 1102 51 do pek 2550 32 23 705 8 do pek sou 720 
78 1105 42 do pe sou 2100) 27 24 ND 708 11 do pekNo.2 748 
81 Rayigam 1114 128 ch bro pek 1235 38 26 Agra Ouvab 714 17hf-ch broorpek 1044 
82 1117 11 ch or pek 880 37 27 717 £0 do bro pek 1gi0 
85 11¥0 11 do pek &80 34 28 720,10 ch pekoe 960 
34 1125 12 do  pek sou 1020.81 29 Richmond Hill 723 80 do  bropek 2860 
87 PTN, inés- 30 726 25 do pekce 1875 
tate mark 11582 27hfch pek sou 1350 26 31 Mocha 759 18 do bro or pek 1800 
90 Hatdowa 1141," (23) ch bro pek 2070 30 82 732 9 do or pek 765 
91 1144 14 «ao pek 1050 BY 33 735 12 do  pekoe 1080 


CEYLON. PRODUCE -SALES _ LIST. 


Pkgey 


20 hf ch 


Nama, 
bro or pek 1080 
or pek 1128 
pekoe 891 
dust 792 
bro tea 11060 
bro orpek 1200 
pekoe 1170 
pes sou 996 
flowery bro 

or pex 1276 
or pek Ne.1 1260 
pekoe 1710 
bro pek 2930 
vek.e 1710 
bro or pek 1140 
pekve 1170 
pek sou 19u0 
or pek 19 0 
bro pek 900 
pekoe W40) 


SMALL LOTS. 


Lot. B x, 
85 Brownlow TAL 
36 744 
BY 7A7 
38 750 
42 Lyndfora 762 
44. Mahanilu 763 
45 i7L 
46 7i4 
47 Rockwood 77 
48 789 
49 733 
51 Kotuagedera 78) 
52 G92 
56 Bunyan 804 
57 S07 
68 610 
59 Gangawatta 813 
63 Bellongulla 825 
6i 623 
{Mscssrs. 
Lot. Box. 
3 Villehena 2212 
4 2215 
5 2218 
7 Avanna 2224 
8 2227 
10 P, in estate 
mars 
11 
12 
18 Grange 
Garden 2257 
19 2260 
20 2265 
23 Udabage 2272 
25 D, in estate 
mark 2278 
26 2 81 
127 2284 
31 MGolla 2°96 
34 Clarendon 2805 
35 2208 
-36 2311 
37 2i14 
38 2317 
39 23.0 
44 Pansalatenne 2°55 
52 Ookoowatte 2259 
54 Debatgama 2365 
59 SW 2389 
65 Ninficld 2593 
66 B, in estate 
mark 2401 
67 2404 
70 Waitalawa 2413 
72 2419 
73 2422 
76 Nugagalla 2131 
77 2434 
80 Parsloes 
81 
87 Penrhos 
91 Rocksite 
92 
93 
106 DM 
107 
112. Erracht 
113 
lig 
121) Fairlawn 
123 
124 3 
125 F BE, in estate 
mork 25 
126 F PW 
132. Tonacombe 
127 .G 
143 Queensland 58 
147 Macaldeniya 26 
148 2 
149 
150 
151 MV 
155 Tembiligalla 2668 
156 2071 


Forbes & Walker. | 


Pkgs. 


Rear 
= 
° 


Dee BOL 
= 
° 


10 hf-ch 
5 do 
7. do 
1 ch 
7 hf ch 
6 do 
5 ch 
4 do 
1 «do 
1 hf ch 
exch! 


Name. Ib. 
pek sou 630 
sou Qe 
aust 210 
pek 630 
pek sou 110 
pek 240 
pek sou 40 
unas 220 
pek sou 109 
fans 200 
dust 170 
pek sou 510 
sou 450 
eust 400 
bro mix 420 
red leaffans 95 
bro pek 441 
or pet e24 
pek 475 
pek sou 400 
sou 80 
dust 80 
dust 300 
pek fans 

Novi 275 
dast 400 
bro mix 625 
fans 360 
sou 456 
dus 560 
pek No. 2 530 
dust 450 
red leaf 510 
pek sou 15 
dust 450 
pek sou 560 
dust 360 
fans 210 
sou 320 
dust 675 
bro pek fans 480 
bro pek 690 
pek 360 
bro pek fans 331 
dust 328 
bie mix 209 
ov pelt 160 
pek sou €00 
dust 255 
bro mix 109 
bro mix 10 
dust 630 
sou 560 
bro pek dust 80 
pek sou 459 
fans 55 
dust i70 
red leaf lil 
fans 427 
pek sou 180 
fans 125 


lb, 


bid 


Lot, Box, Pkgs. Name, lb, 
162 C SG 2689 3 ch bro mix 350 
163 2692 5hbf-ch dust 400 
164 Derby 2695 5 do bro pek 300 
165 2698 4 do pek 224 
166 2701 » 2. do pek sou 10) 
157 2701 2%: do bro mix 100 
168 2707 1 do dust 70 
172 Cvoroondoo- : 
Wwatte 2719 Shf-ch pek dust 201 
173 2722 3, do dust 255 
174 Handrokan- 
de 2725 6 ch bro pek 660 
175 2728. 3. do pek 255 
176 2731 1 do psk sou 80 
178 O’Bodde 2737. 4 ch bro pek 460 
179 2740 3 do or pek 309 
180 2743 3 do pek 285 
181 27416 1 do pek sou 85 
133 BDWG 2752 3 hf-ch dust 270 
ish BDWP 2058 4) ch pek No, 2 560 
186 2761-2. do pek sou No 2 160 
187 2764 Lbfch . dust Ne. 2 75 
188 2707 3 och bro pek No, 2 270 
139 2770 4 do pek No. 2 340 
190 2773 1. do pek sou No.2 85 
191 2776 Lhfch dust No. 2 75 
192 2779-1 do dust 85 
200 Wyamita 2803 3 ch bro pek 800 
202 2809 6 do pek scu 480 
203 Yataderia 2312 1 ch pek sou 92 
204 2815 1 do- do 91 
205 2818 1 do bro or pek 92 
206 2221, 1), do bro pek 92 
207 Arapolakan- 
de 2824 3 ch broorpek 330 
210 2833 6 do pek sou 540 
211 2336 3 do dust 345 
220 Polatagama 2863 3 ch pek sou 235 
221 2866 3 do fans 270 
222 2869 3 do dust 420 
232 Doranakande 2599 4 ch pek 380 
2B 2905 2 do dust 192 
241 K 2926 3 dco  pek 300 
242 BG 2929 dShf-ch bro pek 250 
249 Maldeniya 2950 7 ch sou 560 
250 2953 1 do congou 85 
251 2956 2 do fans 250 
252 2959 4hf-ch dust 310 
254 Ismalle 2965 1 do congeu 85 
258 Engrogalla 2977 4 ch bro pk No.2 400 
260 IN Ginest. 
mark 2983 4 do pek sou 310 
261 2986 3 do sou 255 
262 2989 3 do br pek dust 360 
263 2992 4-do pek fans 400 
264 2295 2 do red leaf 180 
267 Kosgalla 3004 1Lhf-ch bropek X 550 
269 38010 8 do pek X 369 
270 2013 8 do pek sou 400 
271 3016 4 do pek sou X 200 
272 3019 2 do unast 100 
282 Clunes 38049 7 ch bro pek 655 
286 38061 2hf-ch dust 180 
239 Hatton 3070 5 ch pek su 875 
294 BY 2035 6hf-ch dust 480 
3u2 N 8109 1 do twanky 68 
305 St. Martin 8118 9 do pek sou 860 
306 3121 1 do congou 40 
307 $124 2 do fans 120 
315 KP W 8148 2hf-ch dust 180 
320 Boda 3163 7 do or pek 822 
322 38169 7 ch pek sou 550 
323 3172 2 do bro mixed 154 
824 3175 3hf-ch bro pek fans 225 
325 3173 2 do pek dust 174 
[Messrs. Somerv:llz & C€o.] 
Let. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
2 Tient in 77 4 ch dust (unbulked) 5 
6 Welgampola 8389 Ohf ch nes , 15 
7 892 9 do pe sou 450 
8 895 3 «do sow 150 
She 898 2 do dust 120 
19 S FD 9015 chi con (colinda 
kgs.) 485 
12 O0%s8hfch redleat © 907 
is Ambalawa 916 Ghfch  pek tans 348 
16 San Cio 919 12bfch sou 480 
20 922 4 do bro mix 168 
19 RKP 928° 7 ch pek 525 
20 931 8 do pek sou 640 
21 934 3 do sou 180 
22 937 5 do bro pek fans 500 
23 Homadola 940 2 ch bro pek °00 
2% 943.5 Go pek 450 


Labuduwa 
JP EK 


Kahatagala 
Beauvais 
GA 


Dartry 
Marigold 


Lyndhurst 
Depedene 


Rayigam 
PTN, ines- 
tate mark 
Hatdowa 

Ferriby 


Bodava 


Hanwella, 


Horagoda 
Black Pearl 


S 
Labugama 
A, in estate 


mark 
Pitaville 


RTW 


ait 


Ladrum 
Raglan 
Neuchatel 


Deniyaya 


Lot. 


Bellongalla, 
Cumhbowelle 


Ottery 
Kila 

ND - 
Mocha 
WHR 


MC 
Mahanilu 
Rookwood 


Kotuagedera 


WH 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


CEYLON 

Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, 
946 3 do pek sou 240 
919 3 do pek fans 270 
952 2 do con 160 
955 3 do bro mix 270 
958 3 ch bro pek 341 
961 4 do pek 402 
964 4 do pek sou 410 
967 3bfch unas 129 
970 2 do con 87 
988 2 ch bro pek 160 
991 1 do pek 75 
994 1 do pek sou 80 
997 1 do sou 60 
1000 1 do bro pek fans 100 

1003 3 ch bro pek 240 
006 2 do pek 150 
1009 2 do pek sou 160 
1012 2 do bro pek fans 200 
1027 5 ch pek sou 265 
1036 2 ch bro pek 158 
1039 1 do pek 20 
1042 2 do pek sou 130 
1051 5hfch ust 450 
1057 10hfch or pex No. 1 470 
1060 11 do or rek 517 
1069 6 «do bro pek fans 396 
1072 3 do pek dust 225 
1096 2hfch dust 170 
1108 6bfch bro mix 300 
1111 3 ‘to dust 240 
1126 7hfch dust 672 
1129 7hfch bro pek 392 
1135 2 do pek fans 12k 
1138 1 do pek dust 90 
1150 4 ch fans 400 
1153 5 do sou 350 
1165 1 do bro tea 90 
1168 4 do fans 500 
1198 6 do pek sou 480 
1201 1 do 
1hfch redleaf 149 
1204 1 do pek dust 85 
1216 3 do pek sou 132 
1219 5 do dust 300 
1249 1 ch dust 100 
1252 3hfch bro pek 165 
1255 3 do pek 165 
1258 5 ch pek sou 450 
1261 1 do sou 90 
1285 5hfch dust 425 
1297 7 do  broor pek 420 
1300 5 ch pek son 425 
1303 2 do bro pek 222 
1309 2 do pek sou 202 
1312 2hfch bro pek 120 
1315 2 do pek 110 
1318 5 do bro pek 250 
1321 1 ch dust 140 
1336 1 do dust 150 
1354 5 do bro pek 500 
1372 4 do  peksou 320 
1375 1 do dust 1E0 
1405 1 do red leaf 100 
[Mr. EH. Jokbn.} 

Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
642 7 ch or pek 560 
663 2hf-ch sou 150 
666 2 ch fans 824 
669 2 do dust 284 
681 4 do pek fans 388 
693 3 do fans 255 
711 4 do pek sou No.2 288 
738 Thf-ch fans 525 
753 3 ch dust 815 
756 2 da sou 150 
759 2 do red leaf 150 
765 7 do or pek 665 
786 5hf-ch pek dust 

(Venesta) 255 
795 6 vh pek sou 450 
798 2hf-ch dust 180 
801 5 do bro pek fans 375 
$16 2 ch bro pek 140 
819 5 do pek sou 240 
$22 56 do dust 420 
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CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANE, Aug. 17. 


“Hakata Maru.’—Gonomatava F, 1 cask and 
1 tierce sold at 114s; ditto 1, 4 casks and 1 tierce 
sold at 107s; ditto2, 10 casks and 1 barrel sold 
at 97s; ditto S, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 
63s ; ditto PB, 1 eask and 1 barrel sold at 102s; 
GMT T in estate mark, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold 
at 47s 6d; Gonomatava, 1 bag sold at Sls. 

“*Borneo.”—Roehampton O, 3 casks sold at 
114s; ditto 2, 1 cask sold at 65s; ditto PB, 1 
cask sold at 117s; ditto T, 1 cask sold at 40s; 
2 bags sold at 100s. 

“ Hakata Maru.”—Gowrakellie F,1 tierce sold 
at 123s; ditto 1, 2 cask and 1 barrel sold at 
ll7s ; ditto 2, 5 casks and 1 tierce sold at 110; 
ditto S, 1 barrel sold at 61s; ditto PB, 1 tierce 
sold at 120s; GKE T in estate mark, i barrel 
sold at 50s; GIKE, 2 bags sold at 100s. 

‘* Workman.”— Nayabedda F,1 cask sold at 115s ; 
ditto 1, 3 casks sold at 11s 6d; ditto 2, 9 cask 
sold at 101s 6d; ditto S, 1 cask and 1 tierce 
sold at 72s; ditto PB, 1 cask and 1 tierce sold 
at 102s; MBT in estate mark, 1 cask sold at 
52s; 3 bags sold at 99s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


‘* Acamemnon.’—Hentimalie, 13 bags sold at 
70s 6d ;6 bags sold at 69s. 


“¢ Workman.”—Wartriapolla, 31 bags sold at 96s ; 
538 bags sold at 91s; 4 bags sold at 64s 6d; 8 
bags sold at 60s; 8 bags sold at 70s; Sudu- 
ganga, 36 bags sold at Yis 6d; 3 bags sold at 
86s 6d; 9 bags sold at 72s 6d; 4 bags sold at 
&4s 6d; 3 bags sold at 63s. 


‘“‘ Borneo.”—HST in estate mark, 2 bags sold 
at 58s; ditto A2, 4 bags sold at 76s; ditto L, 
2 bags sold at 60s; ditto B, 1 bag sold at 50s. 

“ Workman.”’—Kaduwella, 24 bags sold at 81s 6d. 

“Awa Maru,’—MAK in estate mark, Estate 
Cocoa, 34 bags sold at 71s 6d. 


““Sanuki Maru.”—ASM in estate mark, 20 bags 
sold at 71s. 


“* Workman.”’—North Matale. 24 bags sold at 
85s ; 29 bags sold at 73s; KK 16 bags sold at 
63s ; Alloowiharre A, 16 bags sold at 73s; B, 
16 bags sold at 73s; Dickeria A, 9 bags sold at 
87s 6d; AW, 10 bags sold at d56s 64. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


“‘ Derbyshire.”—Hoolo Group No. 1., 3 cases 
sold at 4s 5d; ditto No. 2., 1 case sold at 1s 8d ; 
ditto Seed, 1 cwt sold at 2s. 

‘“* Borneo.” —Oonoonagalla Estate, 5 cases sold 
at 1s 10d. 

“Sanuki Maru.”—A A &C in estate mark, 2 
cases sold at Is 6d; 1 case sold at ls 7d; 2 
cases sold at 1s 8d. 

“ Awa Maru.”—C A S§ in estate mark, 1 case 
sold at 1s 94; 1 case sold at Is 10d; Gallan- 
tenne Cardamoms AA, 1 case sold at 3s 9d. 


‘‘ Borneo.”’—Gallantenne Cardamoms AA, 8 cases 
sold at 2s 9d. 4 


“Awa Maru.”—Vicarton A, 2 cases sold at 
Is 10d; ditto B, 2 cases sold at 1s lid;1 case 
sold at 2s. 


“ Borneo.”—MAF, 6 cases sold at 4d. 


WORKS, 


TEA, COFFES, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


Price :—123 centseach 3 copies, 


No. 35 Cotomso, SEPTEMBER 17, 1900. { 30 cents; 6 coppies 3 rupee- 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box, Pkgs. Neme. Ibs. ce 
——oo 134 Torwood 3580 21 gh bro pek 1974 42 
@ I 135 35835 18° do or pek 1476 37 
LARGE LOTS. 136 3586 34 do pek 2720-35 
Be a 137 3589 22 do pek sou 1625 32 
E&. Benham & Coa. 138. Weyung:. 
watte 359216 ch bro pek 1520 45 
[9,645 }b.] 13 3595 17 do —_pek 1530-38 
r cos 2 i 7 140 3598 16 do pek sou 1280 33 
Lot. Box. P! AB Name G e 143 Chesterford Teorecn bro pek 7300 36 
1 B’Watte 85 9 ch bro mix 900 15 144 10 55 do pek 5590 37 
2 Bogahagode- 145 13 40 do  pek sou 380 z 
watte 38 16 ch _ bro pek 1600 36 144 HGM 16 15 ch bro pek 1500 45 
3 41 10 do pek 950 29 147 19 20 do pek 1800 39 
4 44 9 do . pek sou 85527 148 22 10 do peksou 800. 36 
6 Hornsey 50 15hf-ch broor pek 825 7L 150 TU, in estate 
8 56 18 ch or pek 1620 46 mark 28 21 ch broorpek 2100 41 
9 59 17 do pek , 1445 41 151 P; in estate 
10 62 9 de  pek sou 720, 38 mirk 31 28 ch pek sou 2520 29 bid 
—————__—_—- 153 Knavesmire 37 45 ch bro pek 4500 30b 
154 40 34 do pek 2820 30 b 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker 155 43 19 nook bau : 385 29 
5 156 Adisham 46 35 hf-c ro or pek 1925 63 
[322,526 Ib.] 157 49 23 do or pek 1035 65 
2 3 i y i 158 52 14 do pek W500 48 
vot: : Bee ae a Boe iS 159 55 10 do pek sou 709.43 
12 Kincora 3214 16 ch pek 1120 4) 163 Gallawatte 67 9 ch favs 720 18 
13 3217 11 do pek No. 2 825 . 32 164 N 70 9 ch  brotea 1170 21 
15 St. H 3223.11 ch pek 1100 26 165 73 10 do unas 1000 28 
17 Kelaneiya and é 167 79 9 do bro pek 945 22 
Braemar 3229 15 ch bro or pek 1500 58 169 85 21 do peksou 1785 17 
18 3232 14 do or pek 1400 42 170 88 6 do fans 720 16 
19 3235 11 do  pek 1100-37 reat 91 22 do sou 1760-13 
22 Golpate 3244 15 ch bro pe& 1395 35 172 94 24 do dust 2040 13 
23 A 3247 22 do  pek 18023 174 Maligatenne 100 9 ch bro pek 945 35 
26 KG, in estate 175 103 9 do. pek 95 = «30 
_ ‘mark 3256 29 ch bropek 2000-35 183 Thedden 127.15 ch bropek 150) 50 
27 3259 17 do pek 1445 85 184 130 12 do  pek 1080 40 
28 3262 8 do peK sou “4731 1gz Gurugoda 142 8 do bropek 880 31 bid 
32 Naseby 3274 23hfch or pek 1196 G0 199 NBD 148 20bf-ch bromixed 1800 11 
34 Pansalatenne 3280 17 ch bro pek 1350 = 43 194 Harrow 160 15 do broorpek 900 60bid 
35 3283 18 do bro or pek 1800 50 195 163 25 ch pek 2375 «©6339 bid 
36 3286 32 do  pek 2720 36 196 166 10 do pes sou 850 37 bid 
37 3289 13 do  peksou 1530 * 32 203 Putupaula 187 53 do bre pek . 4770 39 
40 LL 3298. 40 ch sou _ 3200 26 204 190 60 dc. pek 4500 - 36 
al 3301 37 do  bromix 3182 17 205 193 15 do peksou 1050 31 
42 338(4 32 do pekdust 2560 18 207 Richmond 199 9 do orpek 900 56 
44 Udabage 3310 22hfch bro pek 1210 34 712 TT 214. 8 do pek 760 20bid 
50 D, in estate 213 217. 7 do 
mark 3328 z4hfch bro pek 1320 28 2 rs 
51 3331 14 do  pek 700 37 ae Ca DECD Ce i soo hy, O0b 
57 Glencorse 3349 18 ch or pek 1440 39 215" Vogan BUSES. (ch, brovorypek 1650) 33 
5 216 226 40 do or pek 3800 45 
59 3365 14 do bro pek 1120.43 
60 3358 19 do pek 1710 36 217 229° 68 do pek 5780 38 
61 3361 13 do , peksou 1170 33 218 ECE eo Aa POk Sc tem 210)1) pal 
9 = ‘ 919 235 31 hf-ch W 2635 20 
§2 3364. 7 do bro tea 710 31 55 ZA 
64 Trewardena 3370 8 ch bro pek 800 32 225 St. H in est. 
65 8373 13 do pek 1170 29 mark 258 22. do pek sou 1100 34 bid 
7) EDP 3391 14hfch sou 1050 28 226 Ascot 256.51 ch bro pek 4335). 32 
75 Mawiliganga- 227 259 20 do bro pek 1700 = 32 
watte 3408 8 ch bro or pek 760 50 228 262 10 do bro orpek 950 27 
76 3406 45 do bro pek 4050 38 229 § 265 23 hf-ch bro pek fans1380 24 
77 3409 31 do pek 2170 82 230 T 268 50 ch bro pek fans5000 20 bid. 
84 Mabaya 3430 15hf-ch pek 810 33 231 Kitulgalla 271 12 do or pek 1400 2 
88 Galkanda 3442 16 ch bro pek 1600 29 232 274 9 do bro or pek 900 28 bid 
89 3445 8 do pek 720 29 233 277 10 do pek 900 30 
96 Ettapola 3466 16 ch bro pek 896 39 236 Middleton 286 15hf-ch broorpek 840 89 
100 OB EO, in 237 289 29 ch _ bro pek 2900 = 65 
est. mark 238 292 21 do. pek 1785 50 
Summer Hill 3478 31hfch bro or pek 1953 Ot 239 295 26 do pek 2080 50 
101 3481 23 ch or pek 240 298 9 do  peksou 810 46 
No. 1 2047 vay 241 Cotta 801 35hf-ch . broor pek 2100 33 
162 3484 26 do or pek 2340 63 242 Cotswald 304 8 ch broorpek 720 53 
104 Kirklees 3490 12 eh pek fans 1320 28 243, 307 13 do pek 1040 = 88 
104 3493 17 do dust 1530-25 247 Farnham 319 27 do br pek 2430 2944 
106 MahaUva 3496 46hf-ch bro orpek 2760 47 249 325 27 do pek 2295 36 
107 8499 42 do or pek 2352 61 26 328 25 do or pek 1875 36 
108 3502 43 ch pek 3870 50 251 331 28 do pek sou 2240. 32 
109 3505 23 do pek sou 184C 42 256 Digdola 346 18 do bro pek 1620 45 bil 
113. Erracht 3517 28 ch bro orpek 2660 38 257 349 16 do  pek 1200 40 
114 3520 11 do bro pek 880 40 258 Puspone 352 386 do or pek 3420-35 bid 
115 3523 29 do pek 2320 35 259 355 38 do bro pek 4180 39 
116 3526 138 do pek sou 1040 28 260 358 19 do pek 1615 33 
120 Inverness 3538 24hf-ch broorpek 1440 61 261 Hopton 361 18 do  broorpek 1800 51 bid 
121 3541 19 eh pek 1710 46 262 364 14 do or pek 1400 47 bid 
126 Morankande 3556 15hf-ch bro orpek 840 42 563 367 25 do ek 2250 43 
127 3559 23 ch or pek 1955 = 38 264 370 9hf-ch pek sou 855 = 889 
128 3562 25 do  pek 2250 36 269 Allagalla 385 10 ch bro mix 750 28 
129 3565 13 do pek sou 1170 30 270 888 29hf-ch dust 2415 20 
131 PK, in estate 271 391 37 do fans 2135 32 
mark 3571 8 ch  peksou 760 89-28 272 Ambvragalla 394 13 ch bro tea 1274 = 20 
133 H M D, inest. } 273 397 26 do bro tea 2600 19 bid 
mark 3577 8 ch  pek sou 720 «2 274 Hayes 400 10 jo  bropek 1000. 47 


— 


Name. lb. 
bro pek 3380 
pek 2839 
bro or pek 1430 
or pek 720 
bro pek 1400 
pek 1558 
pek sou 990 
bro or pek 1870 
pek 2070 
peksou 1105 
bro pek 1235 
or pek 880 
pek 880 
pek sow 935 
or pek 1170 
bro pek 1600 
pek 2250 
or pek 3100 
bro or pek 3000 
pek 3440 
peE sou 3690 
ek fans 2500 
dust 705 
bro tea 2940 
bro pek 1000 
pek 1260 
pek sou 1170 
dust 725 
bro or peK 1512 
or pek No.1 987 
or pek 935 
bro er pek 1330 
pek 2080 
sou 1105 
cust 1200 


Name. 


pekoe 

bro pek 
or pek 

bro or pek 
pekoe 

bro pek 

or pek 
pekoe 

bro or pek 


pek sou 
bro pek 
pekoe 

or pek 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pekoe 

bro pek 
pekve 

pek sou 
bro pek 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pekoe 

bro or pek 
or pek 
pek No. 1 
pek No, 2 
dust 

bro vek 
pekoe 


or pek 
pek sou 
bro pek 
pek sou 
pek fans 
pek fans 
pek sou 
ov pek 


lb. 


700 
780 
1260 
1100 
810 
2790 
2040 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box, Pkgs, Name, Ib, e, Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
275 403 35 ch  pek 2800 33 139 Dumbarton 1822 32 ch 
276 406 20 do pek sou 1700 28 i hf ch 
277 ~Seenagolla 409 14hf-ch broorpek 770 66 140 1825 28 ch 
283 Passara Group427 30 ch or pek 2700 53 1 hf ch 
2&4 430 16 do bro or pek 1600 56 146 Fairfield 1843 26 hf-ch 
2845 433 14 do pek 1260 45 147 1846 18 do 
286 436 9 do pek sou 810 Cae 148 1849 14 ch 
288 C 442 33 hf-ch sou 2700 19 bid 149 1852 19 do 
289 F 455 33 ch fans 3300 20 bid 150 1855 11 do 
153 Mcra Ella 1864 34hfch 
|Messrs. Somerville & Co.-— 158 ee 
197,502 Ib.] 156 Rayigam 1873 13 ch 
157 1876 11 do 
Doo. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ¢, 158 1879 11 do 
2 3, in estate 159 1882 11 do 
mark 1411 14 ch bro mix {co- 161 Cairn Hill 1888 13 ch 
linda 1260 20 162 5891 16 do 
3 1414 14 ch dust 1960 16 163 1894 25 do 
4 1417 33 do bro mix 2970 23 1€4 Ranasingha 
6 GA 1423 16 ch bromix 1216 18 patna 1897 40 ch 
7 Neboda 14°26 14 ch bro or pek 1400 34 165 1. 30 do 
8 1429 47 do bropek 4700 33 166 4 43 do 
9 1432 10 do  pek 900 31 167 7 45 do 
12 Warakamure 1441 43 ch bropek 41300 38bid | 169 AG 13 45 ch 
13 1444 33 do pek 3135 30 170 16 7 do 
14 1447 12 do peksou 1080 27 1 hf ch 
15. Elchico 1450 43hfch bropek 2365 41 171 MD R, in estate 
16 1453 13 ch pek hooped1300 35 lark 19 30 ch 
19 Ettie 1462 28 ch bro pek 2800 31 178 Tiddydale 40 10 ch 
20 1465 16 do  pek 1600 3 179 43 14 do 
21 1468 11 do peksou’ 990 27 180 46 13 do 
24 Glenesk 1477 10 ch bro pek 930 80 bid 182 DS 52 5 ch 
28 RCT FE, in 183 Marigold 55 27 hf ch 
estate mark 1489 10 ch bro pek 950 184 58 21 do 
29 1492 13 do  pek 1105 189 Henhurst 73 11 ch 
30 1495 20 do peksou 1600 out | 19) 76 14 do 
31 1498 8 do bro pek fans 760 191 79 26 do 
33 Kerenvilla 1504 7 ch bropek 700 31 192 82 13 do 
34 1507 8 do  pek 760 28 196 SK 94 8 ch 
29 Oonanagala 1522 9 ch or pek 720. 51 bid 
40 1525 19 re ro pek 1710 50 bid 
41 ‘1528 32 do pe 2400 39 pati ‘ 
51 L ae 1558 10 ch bro mix 5. 0 (Mr. EH. John.—86,382 lb.] 
53 ~Marigol: 1564 20hf-ch brovrpek 1060 65 3 5 
54 1567 15 do or pek No.1 705 67 Iho. , Box Pkgs 
56 1573 15 do pek 720 49 2 Mel Villa 834 14 hf-ch 
60 S 1585 7 ch bropek 735 22bia | 5 Wellington 843 13 do 
61 1588 8 do broorpek 920 22bid | _9 Oonoogaloya 855 14 ch 
63 1594 17 vo peksou 1360 90bia | 10 858 11 do 
64 1597 10 do bropek fansi200 14pbid | 11 861 9 do 
65 1600 25 do pekfans 2125 13bid | 12 Kandaloya § 864 62 hf-ch 
66 1603 10hfch brotea 780 13bid | 13 867 51 do 
67 1606 18 ch sou 1530 12bia | 14 870 88 do 
68 Mahanilu 1609 8hf-ch dust 720 19bid | 19 Templestowe §85 28 do 
69 IP 1612 16 ch peksou 1360 26 20 888 20 do 
72 GB 1621 17 hf-ch dust §50" 19 21 891 21 ch 
73° Y 162! 9 ch redlerf 810 iibia | 22 894 11 do 
74 Ingeriya 1627 4ihfch bropek 2200 33bid | 23 : £97 11 hf ch 
75 130 30 do bro vr pek 1800 28pbid | 24 Glentilt SOO 2einch 
76 1633 37 do pex 1776 38 25 903 22 do 
77 1636 23hfch peksou 10538 28 26 906 15 do 
85 Hanagama 1660 8 ch broorpek 800 40 27 904 19 bf ch 
56 1663 22 do bropes 1896 34 28 Brownlow 912 22 do 
87 1666 16 do pek 1360 30 29 US Abi) ia 
88 1669 11 do  pek 80 29 30 QS 2.) oo 
89 Tyspane i672 10 ch broorpek 1000 54 31 Bil be do 
90 1675 %3 do bropek 2185 44 2 Galella e2t 12 do 
91 1678 20 do pek 1700 39 33 927 15 do 
97 Meddegodde 1696 57 boxes bropek 2180 42 35 Gangawatte 933 7 do 
4 bf ch 36 936 24 hf-ch 
98 1699 61 boxes pek 2440 33 37 Se ge 
99 1702 40 do jek sou 1400 28 BS a i ie tl RR 
102 Tavalamtenne 1711 34hfch bro or pek 2040 40 42 Dickapittia 954 34 do 
106 D D, in estate 43 957 41 do 
mark 1723 24hfch pekfan 1800 25bid | 45 GE 963 aes 
107 1728 25 do pekfans 1875 25bid | 47 GK W 69 16 hf-ch 
108 Jak Tree Hill 1729 12 ch bropek 1125 41bid | 50 Maskeliya 918 23 do 
114 J, in estate 51 98t 17 ch 
mark 1747 2 ch bro pek fans1g00 26 bid | 52 ose edo 
115 Citrus 1750 30 ch bropek 3000 33 bid | 54 Ferndale pope cade 
116 1753 30 do pek —-2700~—s32 5 993 13 do 
117 1756 10 do pek sou  10U0 29 6 996 12 do 
120 Wilpita 1765 16 ch bro pek 1300 32 57 999 9 do 
V1 1768 9 do pek 810 30 8 28) do 
123 Paragahakandel774 8 ch bropek 800 31 Stith ek SOME ERS 
124 ; ai 2 
My EE ine a 13 do pek 1170 = 28 63 Gina TORE OR 
mark 1780 25hfch pek fins 1825 25 bid 1 box 
126 1783 25 do pek fans 1825 25 bid | 64 WH 20 38 hf-ch 
127 Yarrow 1786 56hfch or pek 2540 = 43 65 FF, in est.§mark 23 25 ¢' 
128 1789 89 do  broor pek 2340 47 66 26 25 do 
129 1792 86 do — pek 3870 = 37 67 29 20 do 
130 1795 14 do pek sou 700 ~=—.32 69 Agra Ouvah 35 9hf-ch 
132 Kosgahahena 1401 14 ch bro pek 1540 81 70 NB 38 16 ch 
133 18.4 17 «do pek 1700 =. 28 71 Ottery 41 14 do 
136 ST 1819 14hfch dust 1260 20 72 Nelunvilla 44 7 do 


bro pek 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pks. Name. lb. 
73 47 VIS ch pekoe (B) 1045 
75 Glassaugh 53 14hf-ch or pek 742 
76 56 12 do bro or pek 780 
7 59 13 do pekoe 1235 

SMALL LOTS. 
E. Benham & Co. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
5 Bogahagoda- 
watte 47 2 ch bro pek fans 250 
7 Hornsey 538 8hfch bro or pek 
No, 2 480 
(Messrs. Kerbes & Waiker. | 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
1 Wood Lark 3181 4 ch bro pek 240 
2 3184 5 do ek 300 
3 3lov 4 do pek sou 240 
4 3190 1 do bro pek fans 85 
5 3193 2 do bro mix 135 
6 Kahiriskande 3196 2 ch bro pek 180 
7 3199 7 do pek 665 
8 3202 4 do pek sou 330 
9 3205 1 do dust 105 
10 Kincora 3208 4 do  broor pek 360 

ll 3211 6 do bro pek 510 
14 3220 3 do fans 360 
16 St. H. 3226 1 ch dust 148 
20 Kelaneiya and 

Braemar 3238 2 ch sou 200 

221i 3241 3 do dust 300 
24 Galpate 3250 & ch pek sou 592 
25 3253 2 do dust 158 
29 KG, in estate 

mark 3265 Ghfich fans 360 

30 3268 2 ch 
lhfch sou 220 
31 3271 2 ch dust 257 
35 Pansalatenne 3292 2 ch sou 170 
39 38295 2 do dust 300 
43 LL 83.7 7 ch bio tea 644 

-45 Udabage 3313 1Lhfch  pek 550 
46 3316 8 do pek sou 360 
-47 D, in estate 

mark 3319 5hfch sau 225 
48 3322 10 do fans 550 

49 38325 1 do dust 80 

52 D, in est. 

mark 3334 3hf-ch pek sou No 1 150 
53 3337 4 do  pek souNd.2 180 
54 3340 6 do ~ fans 330 
65 3343 4 do dust 320 
66 A 3346 3 ch sou 270 
58 Glencorse 3352 €\ ch bro or pek €09 
63 3367 2 do dust 340 

66 Trewardene 3376 2 ch  peksou 180 
67 3379 2 do pek fans 180 
38 8382 4 do bro mix 380 
69 3385 1 do dust 125 
70 EDP 3288 7hf-ch dust 560 
722 NV 3394 3hfch bro mix 150 
we) 3397 2 do congou 50 
74 Mawiliganga- 

watte 3400 8 box orpekfans 232 
78 3414 3 ch dust 357 
79 3415 6 do dust 588 
80 3418 1 do fans 102 
81 3421 1 do bro mix 53 
32 Mahayaya 3424 6 hf-ch_ bro or pek 408 
83 3427 9 do bro pek 504 
85 3433 13. do pek sou 663 
386 31436 5 do sou 265 
87 3259 1 do dust 100 
90 Galkanda 3448 7 ch  peksou 630 

‘OL Z 3451 1 do dust 126 
y2 Wyamita 3454 4 ch bro pek 400 
“93 3457 2 do bro pek 200 
94 3460 5 do pek 450 
95 3463 4 do pek sou 320 
97 Ettapola 3469 7hfch pek 392 
98 3472 3 do pek sou 168 
99 3475 1 do ust 73 
103 Kirklees 3487 5 ch  congou 400 
110 Maha Uva 3508 1 ch congou 100 
111 3511 3hfch  pek fans 225 
112 3514 5 do ust 425 
117“ Erracht 3f29 2 ch bro pek fans 218 
118 3532 1 do dust 185 
119 Inverness 3535 12 hf ch or pek 660 
122 3044 7 ch pek sou 630 
123 3547 6 hf-ch dust 425 
124 § 3550 3 ch sou 268 


22 


3 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lee nee 

125) Ke 8553 1 ch sou 100 28 

1380 PK, in estate 

mark 3568 4hfch bro pek 240 33 
132 3574 4 do pek dust 310 20 
141 Weyunga- 

watte lech’ bro tea 100 25 
142 4 2hfch dust 160 20 
149 Klephants 

Rock 25 10 hf ch _ bro or pek 

(golden tipped) 500 63 Sid 

152 Mahayaya 34 8 ch bro or pek 560 34 

160 WN tsb 8 bro tea 560 16 

161 Quilon €l 8 ch bro tea 640 15 

162 EF, in estate 

mark 64 lhf-ck bropekfans 65 20 

166 SP 76 2, ch or pe 230 20 

168 82 4 do pek 360 16 

173 7 4 do dust 368 15 

176 Maligatenne 106 3 do pek sou 285 27 

177 109 2 do fans 210 24 

178 Graceland 112 10 nf-ch bro pek 550 3 

179 115 5 do pek 250 26 

180 118 5 do pek sow 250 4 

181 121g Lado congou 45 20 

182 124 1 do dust 75 16 

185 Thedden 133 6 ch pek sou 480 35 

186 136 1 do dust 150 22 

187 Gurugoda 139 7 do or pek 665 30 

189 “114511 5° do pek 450 23 

191 Pungetty 151 5hf-ch or pek 310 72 

192 154 S do pek 400 56 

193 Harrow 157 11 do or pek 605 52 bid 

197 Sirikandura 169 6 ch 

lhf-ch  brpek 681 40 

193 172 5 ch 

lhf-ch pek 508 83 

199 175:.6° he pek sou 499 31 

200 178 3 do bro pek fans 300 27 

201 181 1 do red leaf 75 25 

202 1&4 do dust 163 15 

206 Richmond 196 5hbf-ch bro or pek 300 68 

208 202 6 ch pek 540 49 

209 205 lhf-ch pek sou 35 41 

210 DBR 2u8 5 do bro pek fans 355 35 

211 211) 2'' de pek sou 114 38 

214 TT 220 1 do sou 45 13 

220 Kalupahana 238 5 ch bro pek 525 38 

221 241 3 do or pek 276 32 

222 244 4 do pek 360 29 

223 247 4 do pek sou 340 27 

224 250 1 do dust 140 18 

234 Kitulgalla 280 4 do pek sou 360 26 

235 283 2 hf-ch ust 160 19 

244 Cotswald 310 7 ch pek sou 525 34 

245 313 1 do sou 75 26 

246 316 2 do dust 170 19 bid 

248 Farnham 322 7hf-ch bro or pek 455 38 

252 334 3 ch sou 225 27 
253 337 5 do fans 825 23 
264 340 2hfch dust 170 19 
256 Glenalpin 343 1 ch  pek 90° 37 
265 Hopton 373 4 do dust 440 925 

266 Allagalla 376 3 do — bro pek 30041 

267 379 2 do pek 186 33 

268 382 2 do pek sou 160 32 

278 Seenagolla 412. 7hf-ch pek 322 = 29 

279 415 4 do pek son 184 51 

280 418 3 do bro mixed 159 45 

281 421 1 do dust 80 36 

282 P 424 1 do pek sou 62 24 

287 Passara Group439 3 do fans 255 25 

[Mr. E. John.} 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Wer inc 
1 Mel Villa 831 12hf-ch bro pek 600 37 
3 837 3 do pek sou 150 25 
4 840 1 do  bropekdust 70 21 
6 Wellington 846 7 ch pekce 665 46 
7 849 1 do pek sou 75 36 
8 852 Lhf-ch dust 65 22 

15 Kandaloya 873 .6 do pek sou 240 33 

16 876 8 do fans 400 23 

17 879 8 do sou 320 32 

18 882 4 do dust 200 20 

34 Galella 930 5 ch pek sou 400-35 

39 Gangawatte 945 2 do dust 260 8921 

40 948 2 do pek scu 180 33 

41 951 4 do fans 440 26 

44 GE 960 8hf-ch bro pek 400 40 

46 966 1 do ans 70 22 

48 GKW 972 13 do orpek 650 40 bid 

49 975 7 ch pekoe 560 35 bid 

53 Maskeliya 987 4hf-ch dust 360 22 

59 Ferndale 56 2 ch fans 200 32 

62 Poilakande 14 4 do 

Lhf-ch dust 420 18 

68 Agra Ouvah 32 3 ch pek sou 270 40 

74 Nelunvilla 50 1 do fans 123 17 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


(Messre. Somerville & Co.] 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
1 B, in estate 
mark i408 2 ch dust 280 
5 GA 1420 1 ch dust 103 
10 Neboda 1435 6 ch pek sou 460 
11 1438 3 hf ch dust (unbulked)25a 
17. Elchico 1456 lhfch fanshooped 70 
18 1459 3 do dust do 265 
19 Ettie 1462a1 ch bro pek A 100 
22 1471 3 do bro mix 270 
23 1474 1 do dust 159) 
25 Glenesk 1480 5 ch pek 425 
26 1483 1 do bre tea 110 
27 1486 4 do pe sou 340 
32 RCTE 1501 6hfch dust 450 
35 Kerenvilla 1510 5 ch pek sou 500 
36 1513 3 do pek fans 300 
Ve 1616 3hf ch pe dust 255 
38 1519 1 ch red leaf 100 
42 Qonanagala 1531 7. ch pek sou 560 
43 Glenalla 1534. 1 ch ~~ dust 145 
44 1537 1 do fans 105 
45 1640 2. do red leaf 170 
46 Glenalmond 1543 3 ch bro pek 270 
47 1546 2 do ~ pek 160 
48 1549 2 do pek sou 140 
49 1552 1 “o bro pek fans 10v 
50 1555 1 do dust 71 
By4 Ly 1561 6hfch dust 480 
55 Marigold 1570 11 hf ch or pek 517 
57 1476 12 do pek sou 576 
58 1579 6 do bro pek fans 396 
59 1582 4 do pek dust 300 
2S 1591 5 ch pek 440 
Op Me 1615 2 ch red leaf 170 
val 1€18 7hfch dust 695 
78 Ingeriya 1639 12hfch unas 600 
79 1642 3 do dust 240 
30 Atberton 1645 5hfch peksou 225 
81 Wesak 1648 8 boxes pek sou 80 
82 Mossville 1651 5 ch ro pek fans 500 
&3 1654 6 do dust 540 
84 1655 3 do red leaf 270 
92 GPSA 1681 2hfch bro pek No. 1120 
93 1684 1 do bro pek No. 2 50 
94 1687 2 ch pek No. 2 390 
6 hf ch 
95 1690 % do pek No. 1 100 
96 1693 2 ch pek dust 175 
100 Maddegodde 1705 4hfch fans 200 
101 1708 2 do lust 110 
103 Tavalamtenne 1714 11 hfch pek 550 
104 1717 4 do pe sou 200 
105 1720 2 do dust 160 
109 Jak Tree Hill 1732 5 ch pek 412 
110 1785 5. do pek sou 360 
111TH 1788 1 ch dust . 129 
112 Galtota 1741 6 ch bro pek 600 
113 1744 2 do  pek 200 
118 Citrus 1759 2 do dust 320 
119 HA 1762 2 do . fans 184 
122 Wilpita 1771 5 do  pek sou 450 
131 Y, inest.mark1798 5hfch dust 400 
134 Kosgahahena 1807 5 ch  peksou 500 
136 1810 3 do sou 300 
136 1813 1 do fans 105 
137 1816. 1 do pek dust 150 
141 Dumbarton 1828 1lhfch bropeksou 52 
142 1831 2 eh or pek 164 
143 1834 2 do bro mix 224 
144 1837 4 do dust 550 
145 KP 1840 5hfch dust 475 


Lot, Box, Pkgs. Name. bs ie 
150 Fairfield 18538 7hfch fans 490) 28 
152 1861 2 ch dust 190 20 
160 Rayigam 1845 7bfch dust 665 21 
168 B 10 6 do bro peE sou 516 21 
172 St. Catherine 22 5 ch bro or pek 500 49 
172 DF =f" C0 or rek 450 42 
ind 23 6 dv  pek 425 35 
165 31 6 do pe. sou 450 30 
117 34 Lhfch dust 65 19 
771 37 1. do red leaf 49 14 
817 DS 49 2 ch sou 150 24 
185 Marigold 61 14bfich or pek 658 55 
186 6413 do pek 650 48 
187 6776 0 pek sou 624 44 
188 70 5 do pek dust 375” 29 
193 Henhurst 8 7 do ust 525 18 bid 
194 88 4 ch bropvekfans 400 22 bid 
195 XX,inest. mark 91 5 do sou 425 19 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Mincine LANE, Aug. 24. 


‘* Socotra.” —Craig O, 3 bags sold at 106s 6d; ditto 
1, 4 bags sold at 94s; ditto 2, 3 casks and 1 tierce 
sold at 76s ; ditto P, 1 tierce sold at 126s; ditto 
T, 1 tierce sold at 54s; Craig, 3 bags sold at 
90s ; East Gowerakellie A, 1 cask sold at 107s; 
ditto B, 5 casks sold at 97s; 5 casks and 1 
tierce sold at 97s; ditto C, 3 casks sold at 65s 
6d; ditto PB, 1 cask sold at 110s; ditto T, 1 
cask and 1 barrel sold at 48s. 


—_ 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“*Sanuki Maru.”—Hylton OO, 33 bags sold at 
96s 6d; ditto O, 3 bags sold at 70s 6d; ditto 
Brown, 1 bag sold at 63s; ditto Black, 3 bags 
sold at 50s. 

“ Awa Maru.”’—Hylton OO, 43 bags sold at 
87s 6d; ditto O, 4 bags sold at 60s 6d; ditto 
Black, 2 bags sold at 50s. 

“ Sanuki Maru.” —Katugatosta Estate, 67 bags 
sold at 88s. 

“* Aldalia.”—Marakona ii, 16 bags sold at 72s; 
ditto iii, 5 bags sold at 50s 6d; Glenuryi,9 bags 
sold at 84s 6d ; ditto ii, 2 bags sold at 72s ; ditto 3, 
4 bags sold at 52s 6c. 

“* Borneo.”—Monarakelle 1, 99 bags sold at 86s; 
Broken, 3 bags sold at 65s; Palli A, London 1, 
89 bags sold at 97s; ditto 2, 8 bags sold at 78s; 


-ditto T, 1 bag sold at 60s; Palli, London F, 20: 


bags sold at 94s ; 40 bags sold at 95s 6d ; 34 bags 
sold at 95s; Palli, London 1, 42 bags sold at 98s ; 
ditto 2, 17 bags sold at 78s 6d; ditto T, 5 bags 
sold at 66s 6d; PKY, London 1, 12 bags sold at 
Tis ; ditto 2, 1 bags sold at 65s; ditto T, 1 bag 
sold at 66s 6d; Wiltshire, London 1, 14 bags sold 
at 89s 6d; ditto 2, 1 bag sold at 68s; Wiltshire: 
T, London, 1 bag sold at 61 6d. 


OESERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


PricE :—12} centseach 3 copies, 
No. 36 Cotomso, SEPTEMBER 24, 1900. { 30 cents; 6co ») vs } rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot Box. Pkgs. Name Ubiit |F 
os 105 Tonacombe 760 21 ee a pek : 1.99 49 
: 106 763 9 do ro or pe 0 62 
LARGE LOTS. 107 766 20 fie Pra pek 2 65 
RET ee 108 769 37 do pe 3330 43 
E. Benham & Co. 109 772 24 do peksou 2160 39 
[16,238 Ib.] 113 Castlereagh 784 17hf-ch bro or pek 850 64 bide 
Lo Y = 114 : 787 14 ch bro pek 1330. 47 
t. Box. Pkgs. Name. ib c. 115 790 7 He or pee 720. 465 
1 Mapitie : ; 116 793 14 do e 1120 40 
2 poigars a6 nt ch DEG een aie 117. Tillyrie 796 25 hf-ch rojpek 1375 48 
3 42.15 do pek 1275-36 121 Beaumont s€8 23 ch bro pek 2185 =. 38 
4 455;10 do) | .pek-sou 800 34 122 811 41 do or pek Be 34 
5 Battalgalla 48 16 do or pek 152047 125, Ingoya SoD 0) ap voDroiwek fans 270i) a1 
6 51 13 do pek 1170 42 126 8z3 34 do bro tea 2618 16 i 
7 54 10 do  pek sou 300 38 127 Broad Oak 826 28 do sou 2296-16 bid 
9 Manickwatte 60 17 do or pek 1445-36 128 peo Hy dose treksdtans G20 h20 
10 63 13 do bro orpek 1300 35 130 Penrhos 835 23hf-ch broor pek 1265 47 
11 66 19 do  pek 1463-38 131 $38 20 do or pek 00 46 
12 69 17 do ek sou 1394 30 132 Bebg25 yeh’ «spel ero aS 
16 Oakfield 78 § do ro pek 200 32 133 844 lu do pek sou 80036 
18 81 9 do pek 720 30 be Ate 883 9 do pek 70245 
a 5 by ‘ u ja, 
i 84 11 do  peksou 170,27 Ceylon, in 
M COTTA UTS P9 ESTA est. mark 886 20 Be ch oe nek pee 47 
essrs. Forb 148 89 31 do ro pe 1798 52 
® F hs es & Walker 149 892 21 ch pek 1680 39 
[470,031 1b.] 150 895 2 a bel on ay 37 
t. x 5 151 Doranakande 893 ) ro pe 00 BA 
Lo Box. Fkes. “Name. Ib ci 154 907 9 do  pek sou 810 28 
5 CPH,Galle 460 2thfch bropek 1050 37 157 New Peacock 916 11hf-ch  pek fans 825 26. 
6 463 16 do  pek 800 32 158 Fredsruhe 919 40 ch bro pek 4400-336: 
Seaton 472 20 do bro or pek 1200 66 159 922 39 do pek 3900 35 
10 475 47 do or pek 2350 56 1¢0 925 21 dc pek sou 2100 3? 
Il 478 33 do pek 14857 163 WA 934 9 do pek sou 900 «28 
12 481 14 do pek sou 70044 165 Walpita 940 14 do — or pek 1400 41 
14 Drayton 487 15 ch or pek 1425 53 bid | 166 913 15 do bro pek 1500 37 
15 490 35 do pek 2975 43 167 946 25 do pek 2500 37 
16 493 12 do pek sou 1020 39 168 949 17 do ek sou 136 32 
18 Summer Hill 499 24 do bro or pek 1632 77 170 Nakiadeniya 955 26 do ro pek 2340 34 
19 592 29 do ek 2610 55 71 958 24 do pek 1920 3 
20 605 93 do pek sou 7254 42 172 961 13 do pek sou 975 29 
21 Mousakellie 508 15 do broorpek 1425 50 176 GrangeGarden973 9 ch  broorpek 90 42 bid 
22 511 11 do or pek 990 39 177 976 7 do ek 700 37 
25 New Angamana 520 16hfch broorpek 800 43 181 Bandara Hliya938 122 hf-ch br pk No. 16832 60 
27 526 14 do pek 700 36 182 991 70 do or pe« 3220 55 
31 Pendle 638 13 ch bro pek 1300 56 183 994 45 do pek 2025 47 
32 541 11 do pek 990 41 184 997 32 do pek sou 1440 42 
87 Carlabeck 556 9 do  peksou $10 40 185 1000 70 do bro pek 3920 52 bid 
38 559 12hf-ch bropek fans 900 32 186 1003 81 do or pek 3726 52 
4. T’villa 568 21 ch bro orpek 1995 29 187 1006 42 de pek 1890 45 
42 57l 12 do or pek 1080 30 188 1009 30. do pek sou 1350 41 
43 574 27 do pek 2295 25 189 1012 30 do pek fans 2040 32 
44 577 21 do pek sou 1650 22 192 Gallawatte 1021 14 ch pek 1190 34 
45 580 14 do sou 1120-20 195 Menkswood 1039 31hf-ch bro pek 1550 = 72 bid. 
48 Holton 589 21 do _ bro pek 1995 36 196 1033 35 do or pe« 1750-70 
49 592 20 do pek 161081 197 1036 23 ch pek 2185 «54 
50 595 12 do pek sou 965 29 198 1039 18 du pek sou 1530 49 
59 Great Valley, 200 1045 17 hf-ch fans 1020 37 
Ceylon, in 201 = Mansfield 1048 48 do bro pek 2880 53 
est. mark 622 20hfch bro orpek 1100 64 202 1051 24 ch pek 2160 44 
60 625 9 ch orpe' 766 49 203 105 12 do pek sou 1020 40 
61 628 24 do  pek 240 «41 205 Pine Hill 1060 44hf-ch broor pek 2552 59 
62 63L 21 do pek sou 1575 35 206 1063 32 ch or pek 2880 46 
63 634 10hfch dus 850 22 07 1066 ¥9 do pek 2465 40 
64 Queensland 637 15 do bro or pek 700 97 bid | 208 hf 1069 12 do pek sou 1020 28 
65 640 14 do bro pek 700-58 211 Meegama 1078 7 do _ bro pek 735-25 
66 643 14 ch pek 1199 4L 212 103L 13 do pek 1306 22 
70 Roeberry 655 13 do _ broor pek 1300 70 213 1084 14 do pek sou 1400 =—-.0. 
71 658 26 do bro pek 2500 58 215 Shrubs Hill 1090 5 do bro pek 2000 45 
72 661 32 do pek 2944 49 216 1093 16 do pek 1360 36 
73 664 9 do pek sou 774 44 217 1096 39 do or pek 3510 39 
75 Theydon Bois 670 8 do bro or pek 720 66 218 109) 21 do bro or pek 2276 38 
int 673 12 do or pek 1020 45 bid | 220 1105 9 do bro pek fans 720 21 
7 676 13 do  pek 104036 221 Quilon 1103 292 do bro tea 2030 «= «12 
so SP 685 18 do sou 1440 23 228 Stamford Hill 1129 17hf-ch bro pek 1054 57 
81 Sutton 688 \ 26 do bro or pek 2860 92 229 1132 15 do or pek 720 67 
82 691 31 do or pek 3100 68 bid 230 1135 14 ch pek 1199 43 
83 694. 17 do  pek 1360 54bid | 233 Ireby 11144 25hf-ch bro pek 1375 ~—- 62 bid. 
86 LHO 703 87 do  peksou 8515 out 234 1147.10 ch pek 850 47 
87 Harrington 706 15hf-ch broor pek 750 60 bid | 235 1150 9 do pek sou 765 39 
88 709 9 ch or pek 810 5l bid | 238 Naseby 1159 34hf-ch bro or pek 2040 77 
89 712 11 do pek A 990 42 239 1162 25 do or pek 1175 73 
92 Maldeniya 721 18 do bro or pek 1890 43 240 1165 27 do pek 1242 55 
93 724 32 do or pek | 3060 37 246 Ella Oya 1183 11 ch bro pek 935 39 
94 727 47 do pek 3995 35 8T 1186 16 do pek 1360 33 
95 730 36 do  pek sou 3060 30 249 1192 16 do  peksou 128031 
¢6 Killarney 733 22hfch_ bro or pek 1210 64 253 Arapolakande 1204 68 do bro pek 6120 43 
97 736 14 ch pek sou 1260 43 254 1207 54 do pek 4520 37 
100 Galapitakande 745 13 do or pek 1144 57 255 1210 8 do peksou 720 33 
101 748 12 do bro pek 1200 54 287 Dambagas- 
102 751 40 do pek 3200.47 talawa 1216 10 do broorpek 1050 69 


03 754 9 do  peksou SLO 0-40 268 1219 16 do br pek 1632-52 


30 
26 hf-ch 
20 ch 


‘CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name, Ib, ' 
pek 1080 
bro or pek 2600 
bro pek 3200 
or pek 1170 
pek Nv. 1 1620 
pek No.2 1410 
or pek 902 
bro pek 1500 
pek 1440 
bro or yek 720 
pek 1020 
bro or pek £00 
br pek 800 
broo: pek 1300 
or peu 800 
pek 736 
bro pek 3300 

» pek 1620 
bro or pek 436) 
bro pek 2300 
pek 2260 
pek son 2040 
bro ‘pek 3300 
pek 2805 
pek sou 2340 
bro pek 5390 
pek 3800 
pek sou 1900 
br pek 990 
pek 1500 
or pek 1200 
bro pek 2100 
nek 3315 
pek sou 1920 
sou 1445 
bro pek 3000 
pek 1300 
bro or pek 1800 
bro pek 1800 
pek 2800 
bro pek 2024 
bro or pek 1456 
pek 32.0 
bro pek fans 9&0 
bro or pek 1980 
pek 2070 
or pek 1870 
bro pek 1100 
pek 2700 
pek sou 900 
bro or pek 2310 
pek Je90 
pek sou 720 
or pk No. 1 1980 
or pek 1010 
pek' 864 
dust 2890 
bro or pek 990 
or pek 2320 
pek 3529 
peks u 1950 
cr pek 1050 
or pek 945 
broorpek 990 
pek 1080 


pek sou*® 1200 


or pek 2610 
br or pek 2800 
pek 3330 
pek sou 1080 
or pek 4505 
bre or pek 4200 
pek 4235 
pek Sou 5120 
red leaf 13(0 


[Messrs Somerville & Co.— 


2 
Lot, B. x, 
269 1222 
262, Forest Creek 1231 
263 1234 
264 1237 
265 1240 
266 1243 
268 Cooroondoo- 
watet 1249 
270 Halbarawe 1755 
272 1261 
275 Yalmerston 1270 
278 1273 
285 Dunnottar 1300 
286 13038 
288 Pinest. mark13i9 
3 Strathspey 1524 
294 1327 
298 Parsloes 1339 
209 1342 
307 CTCB 1366 
308 Geragama 1:69 
309 13872 
310 1375 
313 1384 
314 13°7 
315 139) 
318° Chesterford 1399 
319 1402 
320 1405 
323 Madulkelle 1414 
324 1417 
327 Glendon 1426 
328 1429 
3:9 1432 
330 1435 
331 G 1438 
332 Fermoy 1441 
333 1444 
334 Ganapalla 1437 
335 1450 
337 1156 
310 Aberdeen 1465 
341 1468 
342 71 
343 1474 
344 Battawatte 1477 
345 1480 
347 Ruanwella 1486 
348 1489 
8:9 1492 
36 1495 
352 Battawatte 1501 
353 1504 
354 1007 
356 High Forest 1513 
357 1516 
5 15 9 
359 M A in est. 
mark 1522 
360 Talgaswela 1525 
361 1528 
362 1531 
363 1534 
366 Tymawr 1543 
367 1546 
368 1449 
369 1592 
37 1555 
371 Passara Group]558 
372 1561 
873 1564 
374 1567 
376 Ambragalla 1573 
377 1576 
378 1579 
379 1582 
260 1585 
Don. Box. 
1 Rothes 97 
2 1u0 
3 102 
7 &, in estate 
mark 115 
1l Primrose 127 
12 130 
15 Yspa 1369 
17 Kavana 146 
18 148 
19 151 
20 Carney 164 
21 157 
22 1G) 


Pkgs, 


17 hf ch 
Ji cdo 
8 ch 


10 


252,627 1b.] 


Name. lb. 
bro or pek 952 
or pek 700 
pek 704 
pek sou 8C0 
tek 720 
pek sou 800 
pek sou 1280 
bro pek 1800 
pek 1630 

ek sou 1440 
bro pek 1450 
pek 1710 
pek sou 1100 


32 bid 


c 


60 bid 
46 
39 


20 bid 
5 


Lot, Box. 
26 Mahalla 172 
27 175 
3L Ritni, in estate 

mark 187 
32 19u 
33 123 
40 Holmsdale 214 
41 215. 
44 Ladysmith 2.6 
45 429 
46 282 
47 235 
48 Hanagama 238 
49 241 
53 Californ'a 253 
56 Ukuwela 22 
62 Gangwarily 256 
63 Patulpaaa 283 
64 266 
63 FF, in estate 

mark 298 
72 ale 
80 Waverley 334 
8: Huanwella 33 
82 240 
&3 Warakamure 343 
84 346 
85 349 
87 Nillicellay- 

watte 16a 
88 338 
93 Woodthorpe 273 
94 376 
95 379 
98 Annandale 388 
99 ugl 
100 +94 
101 397 
107 Findlater 415 
108 413 
1Ll Ravenoya 427 
116 Danwelia 442 
li, Navangoda 44. 
118 448 
121 RKP 457 
123 403 
126 New Valley 472 
127 475 
128 48 
1zg 451 
133 Mahatenne 493 
134 496 
135 Monrovia 608 
139 d5lL 
140 514 
143 Ruddawella 643 
148 Galphele A 5238 
150 544 
154 do B 566 
156 562 
160 Roseneath £74 
161 77 
162 680 
164 Bcllagalla 586 
165 589 

* 166 592 

173 Donside 613 
177 Kelani 625 
178 623 
179 €3L 
180 634 
181 637 
189 Melton b61 
190 BD C64 
191 667 
194 Doragalla 676 
195 679 
196 62 
290 Avisawella 694 
201 697 
202 70.0 
203 703 
204 706 
206 Aly) 
207 Ferriby 75 
208 718 
209 721 
212 Batgodde 730 
218 Ladysmith 748 
219 751 
220 Batcoloya 754 
22% 766 
225 769 
228 Pitavila 773 
229 781 
230 784 


Pkgs. 


21 hf-ch 
12 chi 
a7 ‘eb 
14 hf ch 
16 do 


lz 
24 hf-ch 
62 ch 
19 do 
52 do 
19 do 

8 do 

Omen 
13 hf ch 
13. ch 
17, ch 
17 do 
27 do 
35 boxes 
35 


19 


Name. 


bro pek 
pek 


bro or pek 


bro pek 
bro pek 
pek sou 
bro pex 
peck 

bro or pea 
bro pex 
pek 


bro pek 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 


pek 

bro or pek 

pek 

Lro or pek 
k 


unas 

bro or pek 
bro pek 
pes 

bro or pek 
bro or pek 
pek 

vek 

pek sou 


bry or pek 


pek sou 
sou 
pek 
pek sou 
pek son 


lb. 
1392 
‘ euu 


a5 


1Z60 

635 
1900 
1615 


bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE. SALES. LIST. : 3 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. « — | Lot. Box. Pks, Name. lb. c. 
232 Charlie Hill “790 29hf<ch bro pek 14503: 85 314° 8 eh bro pek 720 46 
233 793 14 do pek 700-34 86 317 17 do pekoe 1428. 37 bid 
236 Biladella 802 385hfch pek 3500 30bid | 90 Suduganga 329 22hfech or pek 990 41 
237 805 25 ch bro pek 1250 3lbid | 91 “332 2 ch broorpek 1145 41 
238 Salawe 808 29 ch bro pex ° 2900 34 92 335 17° do pek sou 1275 ae 
239 81 18 ch pek WW = 82 94 341 22 do sou 1540-28 
240 | $l4. 13 do ~~ pek sou 1170-30 96 Duawatta 347 14 do bro pek No.2 2465 15 bid 
242 Killin 220 Il ch bro pek 99u 35 103 Bellongalla 363 7 do bro pek 700 36 
254 35 856 17 ch bro pek 17u0 29 bid | 104 ; 371.17 do pékoe 1360 31 bid 
255 $59 23 do | pe« 2300 = 2 bid | 109 Gonavy 386 37 hf-ch or pek 1665 47 
256 862 20 do peksou 1s00 19bid |} 110 389 16 do. bro pek 800. = 68 
258 868 ll hfeh dust 990 23 111 392 2% ch pekoe 1725 40 
260 €74 10 caoe-. redleaf 1000 LL bid | 1l2 295 7 do peksou 700 = 35 
261 Kurunegalle 114 Coslande 401 20 do bro pek 1100 56 
est. mark 877 15 hich’ or pek 1909 3 115 ( 404.16 do pekoe 1440 40 
262 880 +0 do __ bro pex 1800 42 119 Glentilt 419 13bf-ch tans 1010 = 20 
263 883 15 ch pek 1500 ° 33 120 Glasgow 422 13 ch , fans 3300! 12) 
265 Welicoda 889 8s ch bro tea 720 13 121 Meena $25 18 do bro or pek  180U 8 bid 
266 H M, in estate 122 423 10 do or pek 850. 61 bid 
mark §92 23hfch bro pek 1145 20 bid 123 43L 18 do ekoe 1620 53 
267 895 51 do pek 1347 18 bid 125 Kotuagedera 437 33 do ro pek 3509 34 
269° 901 21 ch per sau 1680-15 126 i 440 21 do  pekve 1890 33 
271 Columbia 907. 20 hf-ch_ bro or pek 130 Doonhinde 452 12 do  bropek 1320 50 bid 
I No.1 1000 64 TS 1 a, 455 20 do  pekoe 1929 50 
272 910 17 do bro or pek 134 Little Valley 464 8 do bro pek 7€0 45 
No.2 850 60 135 . 467 28 do pekoe 2240 38, bid 
273 913 39 do or rek 1794 46 136 N 470 10 hf-ch dust 850 25 
274 916 ¥8 do pek 1053 4} 137 Morahela 473. 30 ch  broor pek 3000 2 
275 D 919 9 ch bro pe'x 900 BS 138 476 25 dn pekoe 2100.38 
Xl Sodamulla 937 10 ch’ bro pek 1000-30 159 479 23 do  orpekNo.2200i 40 
282 £40 16 do pek 1600 28 140 48? 16 do or pek No.1 1344 41 bid 
283 Verryside 943-39 ch bro pek 3703 45 bid 142 Ovoca 488 2thf-ch broorpek 1200 60 bid 
284 946 14 do pek 1330 85 bid 143 491.21 do or pek &82 42 bid 
285 919 9 do jek sou 747-29 bid 144 494.18 ch pekoe 1530 =. 37 bid 
286 Rahatungoda 952 44 hf-ch broorpek 2200 54 145 : 497 23hf-ch pek sou 9°79 = 35 bid 
287 955 42 do pek 2100 42 148 Dalhcusie 506 19 do pek No. 1 853 38 bid 
y 152 Ben Nevis 521.9 hee pekee 810 41 
meh ttery 530 12hf-ch dust 900 20. 
(Mr. #. Johm.—158,670 lb.] MV 533. 7 ch bro pek 700. 30 bid 
Lot Box. Pkgs, Name. libs es Kilandu 539 11 do — pekoe 940 51 bid 
3 Bittacy 68 10 cy pas pek 1908 67 a 
4 71 9 do pekoe 72 47 
7 Natuakelle 80 18 ; gy poe sou i 1620 £0 SMALL LOTS. 
10 Rookwvod 89 24 hf-e owery bro SS 
as or pek a 66 H. Benham & Co. 
97°21 ¢ or pek i) 45 
a 95 ¥3 do pekGe PORK. weit Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ec. 
13 Iona 98 19hf-ch broorpek 1102 61bid | g Battalgaila 577 ch fans 560 39, 
14 101 13 ech — or pek 117049 3 Manickwatte 72 1 do dust 116 «19 
15 104 10 do pek e 830 43 4 752% do red leaf 160.18 
17 Kolapatua 110. 20 pen bro a pek ui? 60 ti octet 
18 113.15 ch or pek 2 46 . ; 
20° Cleveland 119 £0 bf-ch flowy or pek 1160 64 (Messrs. Ferbes & Waiker.| 
PAe 122.21 do pekoe 1113 45 vie 
Sees tlgin's iaeuanitaod Morpek p00 180 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ce 
25 1384. 39 do pekoe 1620 F4 1 ABF 448 4 ch bro pek 400 30 
26 Lameliere qS7115 eh bro or pek 1045 57 bid 9 451 3 do pek 300 27 
Q7 110 8 do bro pek 720 46 3 454 3 do pek sou 800 26 
28 143° 17) Go pekoe 1423 38 bid 4 457.1 do congou 70 20 
30 St. John’s 119 25 hfel broorpek 1450 él 7 Hillside 465. 7htch ‘pek sou 350 26 
31 152) 28 do pekoe 1412 53 8 459 3 do congou 135 24 
82 15512 ‘do pek fans 816 3 13. Seaton 484 5 do fans 350 36 
33 Agra Ouvah 15820 do bro or pek 1240 78 17. Drayten 496 1 eh sou 80 28 
34 161 40 ao bro pek 2400 60 23 Mousakellie 614 2 do pek 170 33 
35 164 11 ch pekoe 1056 48 24 517 3hbfech dust 240 22 
36 Glasgow 167 52 do broor pek 4160 56 26 New Angamana 523 12 do or pek 600 36 
37 170.17 Qo or pek 1105 53 28 £29 13 do pek sou 685 30 
38 173 16 do pekoe 1280 48 29 532 3 do fans 18? 25 
39 176 «9 ao pek sou £28 42 30 5202 20.do dust 144 18, 
40 179 10 do funs 1600 30 33, Pendle 514 6 ch pek sou 540 37 
41 Rondura 182° 30 do bro pek 3000 35 bid 34 i172 do pek sou No.2 180 36 
42 185.29 «do or pek 2320 29 35 550 2hf ch ro mix 100 26 
43 IS8! 47° tio pehoe 8760 34 36 553.23 do pek fans 225 30 
44 1yl 40 do pek sou 1600 30 29 Kabragalla £62 2% do dust 170 20 
46 Nahavyilla 197 26 «ao or pek 2.600 6 40 505 6 do bro tea 330 2 
47 200 47: do. br: pek 4700 65 46 T‘villa 582 4 ch fans 440 17" 
48 203° «8 do pekve £00 48 47 586 1 do fans 112 17 
49 206 «$ ‘do pes sou 720 40) 51 BA 598 3 do dust 210 14 
61 Birnan 212h 1 Valco pek sou 726 33 63 GED 604 11 hf-ch — bro pek 550 39 
52 Gingrancya v15 15 hf-ch bro pek BY5 45 54 607 14 do pek 629 29 
53 218 18 do broorpek 900 46 55 610 14 do pek sou 560 26 
64 22 Yorich pekoe 1425 33 £6 613. 6 do sou 207 20° 
60 Maryland 239) 71 du bro pek 70 3l 57 616 1 ch bro mix 68 14 
61 Kanangama 2421. 8 do bro or pek 80 35 58 619 1 do bro pek fans 86 26 
62 243° 15 do bro pek 1350 387 67 Queensiand 546. 4 do pek sou 360 33 
63 248° 32) do pekve 2053 32 68 649 1 do sou 100 14 
64 251 16 do pes’ fons izsO. Zz. bid | 63 652. Llhfch bro pek dust sv 23 
65 254.21 do pek sou 80 29 74. Roeberry 667 1 ch fans 100 32 
67 Kcslande 260 20 hfch bro pek 1109 55 72. 'Theydon Bois 679 5 do pek sou 425 30 
68 £2635 16) ‘ch yekve 1440 40 79 682 4 do fans 360 30 
77 Muraythwaite 290 13 do tno pek 1200-338 84 Sutton 697. 2 do  pek sou 160 45 
78 2938 14 do pekoe 1120 35 g5 700 2 do dust 230 wR 
79 296° 9 do pek ser1 765 32 y0 Harrington 715 1 do pekB 95 36 
82 Maryland 3050 7 do bro pek 735 32 gl "18 3hfch  orpek fans 210 33 
83 308 7 do pekce 70 “7 98 Killarney 739 4 do tans 320 28 
84 Lameliere 3il 1) do broorpek 1045 60 bid | 99 R 732, 4 «eh ro mix 400-88 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST 


be 1 oes Box, Pkge, Name, Ib, 0, Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name Ib, 
alpitakande 757 3hfch dust 300 B E i ; 
10 Tennehena 775 1 ch bro pek 92 a6 338 ee Maso 5 io md se. ae 
111 778 1 do pek 110 30 339 1462 hf-c hie BY 
ue 781 2hf-ch  pek 106 99 846 \Battawattc lage @ ch) pote ee 
re Tillyrie 799 6 ch  pek 430 =. 36 351 Ruanwella 1498 ; do Tac ¢ bop 
OS 802 5 do pek sou 375 34 355 Battawatte 1410 4 do dust 400 
805 7hfch dust 525 22 364 T 1537 2 do b ixed 5 
123 Beaumont 814 4 do fans 364 21 365 1510 4 hf-ch ruse TEL ps 
7 Rican ae de fan 91 19 375 Passara Groupl570 4 do faye ae 
2 (i ust f r 
13 1 UPentbog gadue. ‘ao Hen eae ape 20 381 Ambragalla 15§8 4 ch dust 310 
BRU 850 5Shf-ck pek dust 470 17 
a Tigdola 853 5 ch bro pek 4EO 50 {Messrs. Somerville. & Co.) 
43 856 8 do pek 600 38 - q r 
138 859 5 ao pek sou 42535 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib, 
¥89 862.2 do dust No 1 240 24 4 Recthes 106 8 ch pe gs 955 
140 865 2 do dustNo.2 300 18 é 109 2hfch bio or ex fans 140 
141 BB, in estate 6 1l2 1 do dust 95 
mark 868 3hf-ch bro pek 180 20 8 RB, in estate 
142 871 2 ch pek 158022 mark 18 4 ch bro mix 340 
143 Dunbar 874 7hf-ch bro or pek 350 91 bid 9 121 lhfch dust 60 
144 ‘ 877 11 do or pek 528 52 bid 10 Primrose Hill 124 6 ch bro pek 600 
146 880 6 do bro pek 288 60 13 133' 2 do sou 152 
152 Doranakande 901 4 ch pek 380 =. 330 14 136 2hfch dust 125 
153 904 5 do pek No. 2 450 30 16 Yspa 142 4 ch pek dust 560 
355 New Peacock 910 7 do pek sou 630-387 23 Carney 163 2bfch bropekfans 100 
156 913 8hfch bro mix 400 27 24 166 4 do sou 200 
161 WA 928 4 ch bro pek 440 36 28 169 3 do dust 150 
162 931 5 do pek 500 32 29 Mahalla 178 8 ch pek sou 60u 
164 937 1 do  bromix 110 =s«:18 30 181 3 do  pek sou No. 2410 
169 Walpita 952 5 do sou 450 26 34 1&4 1 do dust 124 
173 Nakiadeniya 964 2 ch fans 200 23 35 Ritni 195 13 hfch pek 585 
454 967 4 do dust 520 «16 36 19913 do  pek sou 520 
175 970 4 do dust 560 816 37 202 1 do sou 40 
178 Grange Garden979 1 do pek sou 100 28 38 205 2 do fans 150 
179 982 1 do fans 100 24 39 Ventur2 208° 5 ch pek 45! 
180 985 1 do bro mixed 100 17 42 21L 4 do pek sou 500 
190 Bandaraeliya 1015 6hf-ch dust 480 21 43 Holmsdale 220 1 ch sou 90 
191 Gallawatte 1018 7 ch bro pek 630 37 50 223 4 do fans 400 
193 10°94 8 do pek son 64) 38 51 Hanagama 24410 ch sou 650 
y94 1027 Shf-ch  pek fans 350 31 52 247, 3 do dust 839 
199 Monkswood 1742 7 do dust 525 25 54 California 250 5 ch bro pek 475 
204 Mansfield 1057 7 do dust 630 89-21 55 256 7 do pek sou 665 
209 Pine Hill 1072 4 do dust 340-20 57 259 1 do dust 131 
210 1075 1 ch sou 70 27 58 Havilland 255 5 vh pek fans 500 
244 Meegama 1087 8 do dust 420 16 55 468 6 do sou 480 
249 Shrubs Hill 1102 6 do pek sou 498 29 59a, 268a 2 do sou a 160 
9% Stamford Hill 1138 5 do pek sou 400 37 60 271 lhfch dust 92 
939 1141 2 do dust 170 22 5L Gangwarily 274 lhfe dust 85 
286 Lreby 1153 5hf-ch fans 350 935 66 277 5 ch  pe- fans 500 
937 1156 5 do dust 425 23 25 Patulpana 289 Ithfch peksou 550 
245 Ella Oya 1188 5 ch bro or pek 500 45 69 292 2 do sou 90 
248 1189 lhf-ch wpek 52 31 66 Welimaluwa 295 2hfch bro mix 100 
250 1195 6 do dust 400 18 76 FF, in estate 
25 1198 5 do bro pek fans 300 =. 22 mark 301 1L hich pek ; 550 
252 Arapolakande 1201 5 ch bro or pes 575 35 70 304 6 do pek sou 270 
256 1218 5 do dust 575 17 71 307 2 do bro pek fans 130 
26) Dambagas- 73 St, Leys 313 lhfch fans 90 
talawe 1225 5 do  peksou 450 39 74 316 1 do _ red lesf 54 
261 1228 4 do bro pek fans 540 32 75 SRK 319 5 ech pek sou 475 
267 Cooroondoo- 76 322 3 do dust 450 
watte 1246 8hf-ch bro pek 440 50 77 325 3 do bro tea 200 
269 1252 7 ch pek sou 574 82 78 SLG 3228 llhfch sou 550 
271 Halbarawe 1258 lhf-ch bro pek 50 32 79 331 5 do red leaf 225 
273 1264 7 ch pek sou 560 26 } 86 Warakamure 352 5 ch pek sou 450 
274 1267 1 do dust 150 16 89 Nillicollay- 
277 Palmerston 1276 8 dad» pek sou 240 89 watte 361 5 ch pek sou 360 
278 1279 lhf-ch dust No.1 80 25 90 364 Lhfch su 32 
yas) 1282 1 ch dust No. 2 95 18 91 367 1 do dust 90 
280 1285 1 do unast 80 31 92 370 1 do fans 60 
981 Kotua 1288 4 do _ bro pek 400 =. 36 96 Woodthorpe 382 4 ch sou 304 
982 1291 3 do pek 300 8629 97 385 1 do dust 76 
923 1294 3 do pek sov 270 26 102 Annanda le 400 Ghfch dust 480 
984 1297 1 do dust 120 16 bid 103 F F, in estate 
987 Dunnoitar 1306 6 do pek No. 1 510 40 mark 403 4 ch sou 240 
299 Pin est. mark1312 6 do  pek 480 §©=40 104 i 406 3hfch dust 204 
290 1315 7 do . pek sou 560 =. 38 105 I’ A, in estate 
991 1318 3 do  unast 180 = 334 mark 409 1 ch peksou 107 
o%?, Strathspey 1321 5 do bro or pek 625 77 1 bf ch 
bat By) 1330 2 do pek sou 188 39 116 412 2 do dust 166 
296 1333 1 do dust 104 22 1 9 Findlater 421 7 ch pek sou 630 
997 1386 1 do red leaf 94 19 110 424 4hfch dust 380 
300 Parsloes 13845 3 do pek sou 240 38 112 Ravenoya 430 llhfch pek 550 
201 1348 do dust 180 17 113 433 3 do pek sou 135 
202 Boda 1351 11 hf-ch bro pek 605 36 114 436 1 do sou 45 
803 1254 4 do or pek 192 35 115 439 2 do fans 160 
B04 1357 7 ch pek 574 29 119 Narangoda 451 3hfch sou 150 
B15 1360 38 do pek sou 216 26 120 454 3 do dust 240 
806 1363 2h-fech fans * 150 22 122 RKP 460 5 ch bro or pek 550 
B11 Geragama 1378 5 do fans 400 16 | 124 466 5 do pek sou 375 
B12 1881 4 do dust 340 16 125 469 2 do dust 2€0 
316 1393 2 do fans “170 16 1380 NI T 484 2 ch unas No.1 200 
B17 1396 4 do dust 860 17 131 487 6 do unas No.2 400 
$21 D 1408 2 ch souchong 170 13 182 Mahatenne; 490 5 ch bro or pek 500 . 
422 Madulkelle 1411 6 do bro pek 480 36 135 499 2 eh pek sou 200 
82 1420 6 do yek son 480 30 136 502 Llhfch «nest 8C 
B26 1423 1 do dust 100 =—:18 137 505 12 do red leaf 60 


CEYLON PRODUCE 'SALHS LIST. 5 
Lov. Box,” Pkg: Namie. Lene 4e} Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ec. 
141 Monrovia, 617 6 ch bro tea fir 22 55 Gingrancya 221 4 ch  pek sou 380-84 
12), = 520 8 do peek dust 435 «19 56 227 3hfch bropekfans 210 26 
144 Halloowella 526 1 ch sou 80 31 57 230 2.do dust 160. 20 
z ee ea ete Br ee 
¥ 32 ‘¢ us 2 2 : 3 c pek sou 2 5 
147 635 3 do red leaf 270 16 bid | 66 Kanangama 257 4 do dust 560 19 
1i8\Galphele(a) 541 6 ch bropek 600 ©6=. 89 69 Koslande 266 3 do  pek sou 270 = 87 
is ee cing ae a lott ee | 
PD) Co} 10 ies . } 2, 
153° 563 2 do fans tO 22 72 Elkaduwa 275 2 ch _— or pek 199-38 
155 do (b) 559 5 ch bro pek 500 36 73 278 2 do bro pek 2201¢155.33 
i Sets a era 2G corer oie 
(e) sou ? G) ek sou 27 2 
139. 571.2 do fans 300 21 76 i) 2871 ido mixed 130 18 
pe Sisueite a8 ch bro tix, ar 15 ef Murraythwaite oe : mY probe fans a 25 
hy) z 2 302 70 

ee a 208 ihf ch at 30 is 87 Lamiliere 320 6 do sou 600 26 
169 Glenalla 601 2 ch dust 260 20 ss A 323 2 hé-ch dlust 17015 bid 
170 604. 2 do ans 220 18 326 2 do ust 160 18 bid 
171 €07, 2 .do red leaf 170 16 93 Suduganga 338 4 do pek fans 320 23 
172'G 610 10 hf ch_ or pek 450 =. 36 95 Marakona 344 2 ch dust 300 16 
174 AK 616 % ch _ bro pek 300 = 30 97 Duawatta 350 4 do dust 56015 
176, 619 3 do pek 300 °23'bid os L, in est, mark 353 2 beh Beek 115 32 
176 622 2 do pek sou 200 2 356 ) pe 360 30 
182" GOR, in estate : 100 GK 359 1 ch — pek sou 8 26 

rhark 640 arene BERG} pek 225 26 bid. rey iG 362 A er Ree 188 = 80 
183 643 2 hfe ro pek 126-24. bid | 10: 365 1hf-c ek fans 62 17 
184! - 646 1 ch ees 73 222hia | 105 Poowakwatte 374 11 do Brotiek 560-28 
186 spots deem At << Sais gut | tor SaDMOIEO'N. AeeRGa se habe Se 

Sees By o © ©pekdu ¢ 2 so 22 
is Melton we 0 hf- au Bro or pek so 69 gs iS 388 z flo per fans 100 16 
qT 6 c TO Pek 42 onavy 398 do us 2 
1997 A 670 lhf-ch dust 55 14 116 Cuvslande 410 3 ch peksou PAA aR, 
193 LZ 673 3hfch_ pek dust 238 17 117 d 413. 1 do fans. WO 8928 
187 Doragalla 685 S me pek sou 650 Ee ng Aton an uaeen aust ee a 

3, 688 8 do ro mix 2 ocha c pek sou 2 
199. 691 7hf-ch orpekfans 455 26 127 Kotuagedera 443 3 do pek sou 270-87 
205 Avissawella 709. 7 ch sou 560 20 18 446 lhf-ch dust 95 21 
Se ee eS ormuas de he ee 

2) 0) € - Ae 
218 Batgodde 738 6 ch sou 420 0:18 133 461 2 do dust 220: 22 
214 do (a) 736 2 ch bro pek 224 42 bid | 141 Morahela 485 7 do sou 560 26 
215 739 2 do  pek 200 40 146 Dalhousie 500 Shfech bro pek 400 71 
216 742 1 do  pek No. 2 95 = 27 147 503 7 do orpek 315 ; 
217 745 1hfch dust 8122 lag 509 13 do  pek No. 2. 585 33 bid 
221 Batooloya: 767 2 ch orpek 186 0935 160 612 5 do bropek fans 300 ‘0 
22% 760 2 do pek 160 3 151 Bennevis 516 11 do bropek 682 69 bid 
993: 7€3 5 .do pek A 250 2¢ 152 618 8 do or pek 381 57 
226 772 4hfch dust 320) 174 44) || 264 524 4 ch  peksou 320 7 
ay itaile Fee) ohe; bro per, Bn Pa ie hor MildMdnAlee Etos eee pro pek monk ae 

4 boeuf 2 do us i 7 
254 Charlie Hi 798 Lhf-ch peksou. 5024 161 Mail dey noe 1520 

te} ro pe. ans is) q 55 
Bor sshatit ws 317 3 ch pok dust 460. 20 167 Kolapatna ne pied fang 350 2 bid 
243 Ki 828 6 ch ek 610 32 b) () pek sou 98 3 
944 abe 8296 3 do Le 270 26 164 L, in est. mark 554 6 ch bro mix 462 14 
245 829 1:do bro mix 9 16 165 557. 1 do brotea 106 «18 
a o 32 2 bien dust 160 A 
24 G 835 6 ¢ sou _ 564 2 
248 Barginy = 4g hich or pek = 50 © Ss |] QRYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON 
240 841 5 ch pek 47546 
250. 841 5 po nek sou 400 a plane RON ‘ 
261. 847 1 do ust 3 x SAA) th eer 
a) EOULIPGHt e Taands 112-38 (From Our Commerical Correspondent.) 
253 853 1hf-ch  redleaf ae is ta MINcING LANE, Aug. 31. 
Be vs on i 6 con! oe “80 le bid’| _ “Antenor,”—Poona peels B, 2 casks sold at 102s's 
264 Kurunegalle ditto 1, 1 barrel sold at 45s. 

-. est. Co. 886 3 ch — pek.sou 300. 26 “Tnaba Maru.’ ’—Broughton F, 1 barrel sold at 
276 922 7 ch  pek 665 28 108s; ditto 1, 1 cask sold at 104s; ‘ditto 2, 7 
Bu ae ‘ alo Bee aE ee 2 baskets sold at 98s; ditto S,1 cask andl tierce 
ond 231 1 ee Bes pek BCA TOR nis sold at 63s; dittoPB, 1 cask sold at 103s; BGT 
280 dom EAbro mix 76 18 T, in estate mark, 1 cask sold at 51s; Broughton 
281 Walla Valley 116s 25 He bre or pee igs “. bid ze tee sold a ss a Ouvah O, 1 cask sold 
282 117 ch ro pe 0 a 8; ditto casks so a S85 1tto 4, 
283 1174 6 do pek 54042 5 casks sold at 98s; ditto 3, 1 cask sold at 63s; 
zee i175 21 do pek TEGO) 39 ditto IPB, 1 tierce sold at 103s; ditto Triage, 

Teas 1 tierce sold at 49s; 1 bag sold’ at 75s. 
(Mr. HE. John.) “Craftsman.”—GA Ouvah O, 1 tierce sold at 110s; 
Lot: B Plhose Name Ib A ditto 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 109s; ditto 2, 

ot , es, £8. ‘ : : 5 casks sold at 100s; ditto 3, 2 casks sold at 663; 
t Theresia ee eeeck browmek tang un a3 ditto IBP, 1 tierce sold at 99s, ditto Traye, 1 
5 Bittacy 74 3 ch, pek au 270-39 barrel sold at 30s; ditto 1 bag sold at 75s. 

6 7 8hf-c ust 240 22 ———— . 

8 Natuakelle 83 2 ch sou 10 22 | CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 

9 86 3 mae dus’ 330 21 
16 Iona 107 2 hf-c ust 160 21 es 
19 Kolapatna 216 15 ch pek CoN es “‘ Adalia.”—B, 16 bags sold at 78s 6d ; C, 4 bags 
pomclcveland)) | 125) SREchi spekisol EAS Mie sold at 65s 6d ; D, 2 bags sold at 288; Gangaroowa, 
29 Lameliere 146 6 ch _— sou 7-600 °' 26: val bas: sold. at. 88s ; ditto 2 bags sold at 69s; High 
45 Rondura 194 4 do dust . 480-3 Walton, 22 ‘bags ‘sold at 915 6d; 10 bags sold 

CHS, imest. mark209 4 do bro mix 400 =—-18 at 80s 6d. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


“Clan Sinclair.”--DPO, 1 case sold. at 3s 8d; 
2 cases sold at 3s 3d ; 4 cases sold ut 2s 3d; 4 cases 
sold at 28s 1d; 1 case sold at 2s 2d; 1 case sold 
at 1s 5d; 1 case soldat 2s; 1 case sold at1s 7d. 

“Kamakura Maru.’—A, in estate mark, Mala- 
bar, 8 cases sold at 1s 8d. 

* Adalia,”—P, in estate mark, Malabar, 3 cases 
sold at 1s 5d; 6 cases sold at 1s 4d 


-—_— - 


CEYLON CINNAMON SALES IN 
LONDON. 


“Clan Menzies.”—1 FPA Walahandua, 7 bales 
sold at 114d; 2 ditto, 10 bales sold at 103d ; 
3 ditto, 2 bales sold at 94d; 4 ditto, 4 bales 
sold at 84d; 1 FPA, 2 bales sold at 11d; 2 ditto, 
2 bales sold at 104d; 3 ditto, 2 bales sold at 
94d; 4 ditto, 2 bales sold at 84d. 

‘“‘ Borneo.”—1 MAF Plantation, 1 bale sold at 
7d; O MAF, 5 bales sold at 64d; AD & Co., 
in estate mark, 101 bales sold at 1d.° 

“ Hitachi Maru.’”—DD Mahawatte Plantation 
I, 1 bale sold at 71; ditto 2, 2 bales sold at 63d ; 
ditto 3, 2 bales sold at 6d; ditto 4, 3 bales sold 
at d$d. 

( Ores! 5 in estate mark, Mahawatte Plan- 
tation 1, 1 bale sold at 7d; ditto 2, 3 bales sold 
at 64d; ditto 3, 5: bales sold at 6d; ditto4, 5 
bales sold at 53d; ditto 5, 1 bale sold at 2d. 
 Java.”—J in estate mark, Mahawatte Planta- 
tion 1, 3 bales sold at 7d; ditto 2, 3 bales sold 
at 64d; ditto3, 3 bales sold at 6d; ditto4, 1 
bale.sold at 4d; J in estate mark, 1 bag out. 
“‘ Lancashire.” —A SGP in estate mark, Kadi- 
rana, 16 bales sold at Is 7d; 12 bales sold at 
1s 7d; 2 bales sold at 1s 6d; 23 bales sold at 
1s 7d; 6 bales sold at 1s 6d; 6 bales sold at 
Is 1d; 12 bales sold at 18; 6 bales sold at 114d; 
6 bales sold at 11d; 6 bales sold at 104d; 1 bale 
sold at 10d; 1 bale. sold at 103d; 5 bales sold 
at 9d; FSK Kadirana, 14 bales sold at 1s 7d; 
14 bales sold at 1s 5d; 4 bales sold at 1s 1d; 
4 bales sold at 10d; 4 bales sold at 9d; 1 bex 
sold at 10d. 

“Inaba Maru.”—Horahena Estate, JDSR in 
estate mark, Kadirana Plantation, 14 bales sold 
at Is 5d; 15 bales sold at Is 4d; 8 bales sold 
at 1s 4d; 3 bales and 1 parcel sold at 1s 1d; 
1 bale sold at 103d ; 1 box sold at 94d. 

** Ancenor.”—FSWS in estate mark, Kadir-na; 
13 bales sold at 1s 7d; 10 bales’ sold at 1s 6d; 
2 bales sold at 1s 1d; 6 bales sold at 10d; 2 


CEYLON PRODUCED ‘SALES > LIST. 


bales sold at 9d; 1 box sold at 10d; FSWS in 
estate mark, North Kadirana, 6 bales sold at 
1s 8d ; 11 bales sold at Is 7d; 11 bales sold at 
1s 6d; 1 bale sold at 1s 41; 2 balessold at1s; 
5 bales sold at 11d; 3 bales sold at 9d; 1 bale 
sold at 93d; 1 bale sold at Is 8d; FSK Kadi- 
rana, 9 bales sold at 1s 7d. 

“Inaba Maru.”—JRKP in estate mark,7 bales 
sold at Is 31: 6 bales sold at 1s 1d; 5 bales 
sold at 114d; 1 bale sold at 11d; 6 bales sold 
at 104d; 6 bales sold at 10d; 5 bales and 1 
parcel sold at 95d; 4 bales and 1 parcel sold at 
83d ; 1 bale sold at 84d. 

‘“* Lancashire.”-GR SA in estate mark, 1 bale 
sold at 104d; 17 bales and 1 parcel sold at 103d; 
11 bales and 1 parcel sold at 94; CR 1 SA in 
estate mark, 1 bag sold at 3d; 1 bag. sold at 
3d; GR L ditto, 2 bags sold at 3d. 

“ Hakata Maru.’— 805 in estate mark, 
Ekelle ilantation, 8 bales sold at 1s 1d ;30 bales 
sold at 1s. 

‘‘Inaba Maru.”—HV 832 in estate mark, Ekelle 
Plantation, 38 bales sold at 84d; 12 bales sold 
at 9d; HV 833 in estate mark, Ekelle Planta- 
tion, 25 bales sold at 8d. 

“‘ Sanuki Maru.” —HV 792 in estate mark, Ekelle 
Plantation, 25 bales sold at 8d. 

“‘Benlarig.”—R & Co., Plantation Ceylon, 19 
bales sold at 114d ; 12 bales sold at 11d ; 33 bales 
seld pt 104d ; 31 bales sold at 10d; 8 bales sold 
at 84d. 

““ Socotra.”—R Co., Plantation Ceylon, 3 bales 
sold at Is 1d; 15 bales sold at 1s; 15 bales sold 
at 11d; 8 bales sold at 10d; 2 bales sold at 9d. 

“City of Perth.”"—R & Co., Plantation Ceylon, 
3 bales sold at 114d; 9 bales sold at 10d. 

“Inaba Maru.’—R & Co., Plantation Ceylon 
Cinnamon, 5 bales sold at 1s; 4 bales sold at 
11d; 14 bales sold at 104d; 20 bales sold at 10d ; 
8 bales sold at 94d; 10 bales sold at 84d. 

‘‘Menelaus.”"—VR 1 in estate mark, Ekelle, 
9 bales sold at 1s; DB & Co., Ekelle Plantation 
onion, 20 bales sold at 114d; 4 bales sold at 
93d. 
a Clan MacAlister."—DB & Co., 405 in estate 
mark, 6 bales sold at 113d; Ekelle Plantation, 
2 bales sold at 9d. 

“Duke of Norfolk.”"—DB & Co,, 409 in estate 
mark, 58 bales sold at 914; DB & Co., 408 in 
estate mark, 20 bales sold at 114d; 25 bales 
sold at 104d; DB & Co., 408B in estate mark, 
6 bales sold at 10d; 4 bales sold at 94; DB & 
Co., 4080 in estate mark, 14 bales sold at 114d; 
30 bales sold at lld; 2 bales sold at 103d; 4 
bales sold at 8d; DB & Co., 408D in estate 
mark, 6 bales sold at 1s; 14 bales sold at 113d; 
25 bales sold at. 104d; 5 bales sold at 94d. 

“*Orestes.”—Ekelle Plantation London, DB & 
Co., 4071899 in estate mark, 28 bales ‘sold at 
10d ; Ekelle Plantation London, DB 408E 1899 in 
estate mark, 19 bales sold at 114d ; 49 bales sold 
at 103d ; 24 bales sold at 10d. 
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TBA, COPFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


PricE :—123 centseach 3 copies; 


No. 37 Conompo, OcrovER 8, 1900. 30 cents; 6 coppies } rupees 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA | Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c. 
152 Ismalle 2044 26 ok wee sou #28 28 
pas os 156 2056 ~=66 hf-c us 30 7 
LARGH. LOTS. 157 Udaverit 2059 35 do broor pek 2030 59 bid 
en! 158 2062 40 ge pe iz ae 49 ne 
161 Clyde 2071 62’ c ro pe 447 41 bic 
£. Benham & Co. 12 2074 41 do pek 3444-3 bid 
[14,700 Ib. 163 2077 12 do  peksou 108081 
Ve 164 2080 9 do broor pek 1035 30 
Lot. Box. Pkgj, Name. tb ¢ 166 Irex 2086 44hf.ch bro pek 3960 31 bil 
1 ‘urrington 37 17 ch  bropek 1530 31 bid | 167 2089 23 ch pe 840 83 
2 40 17 do broor pek 1615 33 168 i 2092 9 do _ pek sou 720 (29 
3 43 16 do pek 1120-32 170 MP, in est. 
4 46 16 do  peksou 120) 30 mark 098 11 do sou 880 16 
5 Battalgalla 49 19 do or pek 1805 47 bid | IL 2101 10 do dust 100015 
6 52.17 do — pek "1530 ©6339 bid | 172 KPW 2104 46jhf-ch bro pek 25300 37 
8 Mapitigama 658 7 do bro crpek 700 48 173 2107 28 do. broorpek 1820 32 bid 
9 61 11 do  bropek 990, 39 174 2110 30 do pek 1500 33 
10 64 16 do pek 1280 35 J80 Pallagodda 2128 13 ch bro or pek 1300 31 
itil 87 22 do  peksou 1650 33 181 /2131 38L do bro pek 3100 46 
eek ite 18? 2134 22 do or pek 1980 940 
ail 383 2137 23 do pek 1040 36 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker, 184 2140 26 do peksou 2340 33 
27Q E19 185 2143 14hf-ch dust 1190 19 
{679,512 1b.] 186 Exracht 2146 18 ch bro orpek 1710 32 
D ° 188 2152 28 do pe 2240 31 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 192 High Forest 2164 65hfch orpekNo.13575 87 
9 Curendon 1615 9 ch bro pek 990 32 193 2167 43 do or pe 2322 63 
10 1618 7 do pek 700 34 194 2170 37 ao pek 1813 65 
17. Yellangowry 1639 25 do or pek 2250 35 195 Dea Ella 2173 20 do  broorpek 1100 5 
18 1642 17 do pek 1530 33 196 2176 45 do or pek 2250 37 
19 1645 14 do pek sou 1260 28 197 2179 81 do pek 1550 35 
28 Yatiyana 1672 11 do — or pek 1067 out 198 2182 16 do  pek sou 800 33 
86 Chcisy 1696 15 do or pek 1425 53 199 2185 12 do fans 720 28 
37 1699 41 do bro pek 4100 55 bid | 201 Pallegodde 2191 10 eh bro or pek 1000 31 
38 1702 33, do pek 2805 42 202 2194 13 do bro pek 1300 44 
39 P.nnawatte 1:05 13 do bro pek 1200 33 203 2197 11 do or pek 935 38 
40 170S 10 do or pek 920 37 204 2200 11 do pek 880 35 
41 1711 iL ao pek 1045 32 205 2203 11 do pek sou 990 33 
42 1714 13. do. pek sou 1010.29 209 Massenv 2215 2Lhf-ch pek 1050.35 
44 Kotagoloya 17-0 1L do pek 935 39 213° Dunaeld 2227 58 do bro or pek 3480 53 
52 DMV 1744 9 do bro pek 810 30 214 2230 14 ch or pek 1330 43 
63 1747 15 do pek 1050 27 215 2233 23 do ek 2070 38 
56 Beverley 1756 15hfch broor pek 750 56 >| 216 Battawatte 2236 18 do ro or pek 1980 49 
67 1759 57 do or pek 2850 43 Q7 2239 2? do pek 1980 44 
58 17(2 39 do pek 1755 89 220 Maha Uva 2248 40hfch_ bro or pek 2400 44 bid 
60 1768 18 do pek sou 810 34 221 2251 31 do or pek 1736 63 
64 Udapolla 1780 9 ch bro pek 900 34 222 2254 40 ch pek 8600 43 
65 1783 14 do pek 1350 89-24 223 2257 12 do  pek sou 960 38 
- 69 Stellenberg 1795 10 do pek sou 950 35 226 Kir lees 2256 380hfch bro or pek 2100) 45 
70 1798 9 do dust 1303 19 2G) 2269 40 do or pek <600 43 bid 
74 Kelaneiya and 228 2272 30 ch pek 2850 = 39 
Braemar 1810 do bro or pek 800 54 229 2275 25 do pek sou 2000 36 
79 Bickley 1825 i4hf-ch broorpek 756 68 bid | 232 B, in estate 
80 1828 25. do or pek 1250 52 mark 2284 12 do pek 1159 out 
81 18st 24 do pek 1104 43 233 Woodend 2287 25 do bro orpek 2500 4 bid 
83 Ingrogalla 1837 10 ch bro pek 1000 45 236 2293 25 do pek 2250 aL 
84 1340 9 do pek T6538 234 2296 12 do | pek sou 960 ‘28 
85 Carberry 1843 27 do bro pek 2430 a7 244 Yaha Ella 2320 9 do bro pek 85034 bid 
85 1846 26 do pek 2250 33 bid 245 2323 22 do pek 1964 32 
93 LK V- 1867 6 do dust 720 15 249 CSG 2335 31hf-ch bro pek 1550 47 
95 Attempettia 1873 21 do pek 1155 41 250 2338 15 ch ek 1200 40 
97 Glencorse 1879.14 do or pek 1260 41 254 Bickley 2350 13hf-ch broorpek 7uz bY bid 
98 1882 10 do bro pek 1000 43 1255 2363 16 do or pek 1120 51 bid 
99 i885 10 do | pek 950 36 256 2356 14 do — pek 868 43 
100 1888 22 do pek sou 1930 32 257 Summer Hill2359 52bhfch bro or pek 2172 72 
108 SV. in estate 258 2362 28 ech pe 2604 63 
mark 1912 9Ohfch dust 72) 18 259 2365 47 do pek sou 36€6 43 
111 VOA 1921 9 ch bro tea 900 14 265 Old Medde- 
112 Wallaha 1924 32 do bro or pek 382C0 51 gama 2388 10hf-ch bro or pek 1330 46 
113 1927 29bfch bro pek 1334 53 26 2386 32 do or pek 780 = 8x bid 
114 1930. 27 ch pek No.1 2295 41 bid | 267 2389 21 ch pek 1675 34 
115 1933. 19 do pek No.2 16:5 88 273 Doorooma- 
117 Weemalle 1939 7 do broorpek 700 42 della 2407 15hf-ch broorpek 840 §2 
119 1915 13 do pek 1170-87 bid | 275 2413 11 ch pek 990 . 30 
122 Vellaioya 1954 3? do pek sou 2:80 28 bid | 276 Tonacombe 2416 26 do or pek 2340 48 
123 VOA 1957 13 do dust 1560 15 bid | 277 2419 650 boxes bro or pek 1(00 60 
124 Kumaradola 1960 25 hfch bro pek 1400 39 273 242% 22 ch bro pek 2200 49 
125 1963 8 ch or pek 70 387 279 2425 41 do pex 3690 41 
130 Vogan 1978 9 do bro orpek 999 33 2:0 2428 22 do pek sou 1980 39 
13L 1981 29 do or pek 2755 42 281 243L 10hf-ch dust 900 23 
132 1984 50 do  pek 400034 262 Damineria 2434 38 ch or pek 3800 40 bid 
133 1987 12 do  peksou 1020 +930 283 2437 10 do  pek sou 90c 38 
134 Tembiligalla 1990 32 do bro or pek 3200 37 284 2440 9 do bro or pek 1080 40 
135 1993 21 do pek 1890 34 285 2443 14 do bro pek fans 1120 Q7 
139 Tempo 2005 19 do broorpek 1900 34 287 Polatagama 2449 36 do bro pek 3500 43 
140 2008 25 do pek 1925 33 238 , 2452 14 do or pek 1260 37 
141 2011 15 do pek sou 15 30 289 2455 11 do bro pek fans 1100 28 
14a 2014 13 do sou 806 29 293 O-F,in estate 
143 2017 15hfch bro pek fans 750 27 mark 2467 8 do dust 1073 25 
147. Pansalatenne2029 27 ch bro pek 2565 46 294 2970 9 do bro pek 900 =. 86 
148 2032 26 do pek 2125 86 295 2473 14 do pek 1400 24 
149 20385 15 do  peksou J200 =. 83 297 Glengariffe 2479 IRbfch broorpek 900 49 
160 238 6 do fans 720 = 81, 298 2432 7 dQ on pek TO 


y) CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Wor .@3 Lot Box, Pkgs. Name. Ib, ¢: 
299. 2485 13 ch pek 1170 35 436 2 55 
301 Matale 2191 6lhfch bro pek 3355 b7 bid 439 Ingrogalla O08 8 as per pek sade Bi 
302 2494 95 ch  pek 2125 a9bid | 440 2008 13 do pek 11053) 
303 2497 16 do pek sou 1360 «3 441 Waitalawa 2911 45hf-ch pro pek 27.60 5L 
304 HGM 2500 12hfch broorpek 720 57 442 2914 59 do pek > 2950 37 
305 2503 12 ch or pek 840 44 445 Nugagalla £923 21 do bro pek 1/50 43 
306. | 2608.13 do bropek 1040 39 AU Bw Sticks 2926 33 do Eek 1900 35 
307 2509 11 do  pek g90 36 448 Penrhos 21 do broorpek 1220 41 
308 2512.9 do . peksou 729 32 449 19 do  orpek 912 40 
309) awand 212 7 do be pk fans fou 28 450 pek 2236 37 
Maw 451 : “29 25 
Wishford 2533 a8 hf-ch broorpek £16 63 453 BC oe aa oro = bid 
316, 2536 ch bropek 2:75 50 454 Torwood Bio peel] 1sgR-e. 40 1, 
317 2539 stare pek No.1 816 41 455 or pel 9843 
318 2542.18 do | pek No.2 14.2 38 456 pek 176033 
319 Hopton 2545 25 do  broorpek 2500 47 bid | 457 peksou 936 - 30 
320 2548 19 do or pek 1900 a%bid | 458 dust Sat «18 
321 2651 32 do pek 2880 39 bid 459 Marlhorough bro or pek 3328 56 
322 2554 17 do peksou 1615, 28 460 or pek “900 2 bid 
324 Amblakande 2560 12,,do bro pek 1200 40 461 ae 119) 38 me 
326 2563 13, do pek 1046 5) 464 Patiagama Ishf-ch dust 1435 19 
B28 Coreen, 2572 20 hf-ch bro oc pek 1560 52 bid | 467 2 9 ch sou 810 =: 18 
328 2d it ce orcs 916 44hid | 468 NBD inest. 
bi 2 20 do pe 17:0 :9 bid mark £992 20 0 z ixe ts 
333 Knavesmire 2587 23 hf-ch re pek 4035 33 Me 471 Patiagama 508% 6 Hoch ts on a0 
331 ive 2690, BL,ich . bropek 2945 31 472 300! 8 ch tees : 
335 2593 27 do,, pek 2295) 80 1hf-ch or pek 723° 38 
386 cis BPS iD ae Bele sou 700 27, 473 3007 19 ch pek 1520 36 
3 F ; 26' do pek 12,5 vy 475 Queenslar BOMB ur rc pe 700 C0 bi 
ay Harrow gene Me pr Gh bro or pek 897 52 bid | 476 , y 3016 12 a Ra se 100 i ar 
25 ch | pek 23727 7 3022 1s s 52 5 
642 LG ae in est. : : we. ‘ a9 eee Hin BODE PUES? 3 7% # 
mar 2614 15 do . sou 1500 ( 7 5 P 745 
x S817", do do ©. dust aoe ie We see , tee 2 hi ces bro pek 745 29 bid 
344 Naahima 2620 35. do pek 329) 22 | 433 ee te 3037 oti e eee 1a a 
345 Painbagama 2622.35 do bru tea 2625 22 aut anes pt mee ageheae ye Seaver 
346 Anningkande 2626 18 do br pek 13800 =—.86 2G ay aad es eck att a ces ae ye 
347 J 12 do , pek 1140 33 486 Bae a ae nek ; ane cfs 
348 16 do , pek sou 1440 30 487 Kosgama 3049 16 io be at pee ae 
351 Errollwood Bat é nie bis one 488 aa 3052 15 do pek a 1200 
trollwood 26 -C roorpek 72 35 : 067 it 
aot ae ag | ich bro ob pek ee oe Ae Hopton 3067 18 do bro or pek 1800 44 
353 2647 14 do ek 1190 40 dT 495 aoe ta ae ee pee ae a 
354 Ascot... 2650 36.do  bropek 3060 36 ; Sen aes do eee eye 
355 hi 2653. 18 do ie + 496 f 3075 14 do pek sou 1260 37 
y Bo! 1620 29 || 498 Geragama 3:82 19 do b k ‘ 
356 2656 12 do pek sou 1080 26bid | 499 3 3085 Ee Ee teenies 
357, «2659. 13 do = bro pk fans 1235 24 500 Tee ae AOE ELS | eae 
a8 Middleton Be ath bee orpek 1045 §&0 pig 501 Bandaraeliya309L 69 hf-ch pe ee 317 o 
; ! © r 2565 i i ; 
862 Erlsmere 2674 12 do or pek 1020 47 ea Ambragall Sony a ao ree AGhs 28 
363 "2677. 18hf-ch bro orpek 1080 50 Ui ie scam re brea mrad I 
364 2680 17 ch pek 12751, 41 Pre rete ols dese oe 
867. St. Leonardé. 56 : a 3106 27 do  pek sou 2160 27 
Bn Sexe (2680 fon) dow, brionpek! 9800 4113 Bidlal cs cc eee 
368 2692 14 do. or pek 1260 30 watte 8109 13hf-ch bro nek 715 61 
369 au 2695 8 do pek 720 28 508 3112 15 ch or pes 1230) 40 
374 Gonapitiya 2710 28hf-ch bropek 1624 69 509 3115 19 do  pek sou 8200-33 
375. 2713 40 do. or pek 2060 69 513 Forest Creek 3127 26 do broorpek 2547 458 bid 
376 2716 48 do pek 2448 50 514 Naseby 3130 38hf-ch bro or pek 2280 74 
877 Devonford 2719 23 do, bro orpek 1265 ‘73bia | 22° 3133 27 do  pek 1269 ok 
378 2792 11 ch or pek 995 £9 bid 516 3126 i4 do pek sou 700 45 
379 2725 14 do or pek 1250 57 bid 52) BG 315L 18 do pek sou 810 m4 
330 2728 13 do pek sou 1095. 42 522 Dunnottor 3154 44 ch  pek 374087 
381 Monkswood 2731 20hbf-ch  bropek 1200 77 527 Augusta = 3169. 6 do dust 840 18 
382 2534 96 do or pek 1430. 67 530 St Heliers 3178 14hf-ch br or pk No. 1742 5 
393 2737 19. cl » pek 1805 52, 531 3181 27 do bro'or pek 1485 43 
884 Malvern 2740 659 hf-ch bropek 3245 52 582 3184 18 ch  pek 1530 34 
885 9743 45. ch pek 3150 43 534 Castlereagh 319) 21hf-ch broorpek 1050 5 Obid 
336 2746 21 do pek sou 1470 37 “| 535 8193 14 ch bre pek 1280 45 
388 Gallawatte 2752 18 do fans 1440 «17 536 3196 13 do or pek 975 39 
289 S Rin est. ; . 537 3199 14 do pek 1120 36 
mark 5; 9755 17. do congou 1615 29 548 Cotta 3232 380hf-ch broorpek 1800 84 
301 Aneimudi 2761 27 do  pekfans 2619 25 549 Maratenne 3235 49 do bro pek 2450 42 
692 W inest. mrrk2764 14 do bro tea 1260 8§=.0 50 3233 28 do or pek 1400 47 
393 Clunes 2767 12 do  broor pek 1260 29 pon 3241 22 do  pek 110041 
394 9770 18 do br pek 1710 34 554 Cc N N 3250 18 do fans 1350 32 
395 2773 20 do pek No.1 1800 31 _) 5657 Bowley 3259 42 do bro pek 2100 46 
400 Polatagama 2788 31 do bropek 3100 42 598 S20 2Ga2 don ipek 2100. 36 
AOL 2791 12 do or pek 1080 36 560 Ella. Oya 3268 8 ch pek 720 2 
AQ2 2794 45. do pek 4050 33 561 St, Pauls 3271 89hf-ch bro pek 4628 53 
403 2797 28 do peksou 2070 ~ 23 562 38274 60 do  pek 2450 45 
405 Inverness 2803 do or pek 110055 Pep 8277 50 do pek sou 2050 38 
406 2206 at hfi-ch broorpek 2100 50 564 Sutton 3280 31 ch or pek 3097 63 
407 2809 30 ch pek 270 43 565 Vogan 382838 7 do bro or pek 770 3L 
414 Weyunga- psa 3286 38 do or pek - 3610 37 bid 
ie watte ate 18, do bro pek 171044 ae ay na do ae sou Bip 3 
ae ea Me do ite 1630 36 569 3295 9 do dust 705 18 
1 x (lo pek sou 975 | 83 579 Talgaswela 3325 21 a c 7 
421 Yogama 2851 14 do bro pek 1400 36 £8) i 3398 32 K or Pes Trek ges 
ry Putupaula pr as fo nee sou 809 a 581 3331, 19 nk its eee 
; 2 do broor pek 1380 33 bi 34 en ae thy: 
rs P8634) dou!) brows P nee a bid 2 ee Amblangoda apd ze do bropek 2700 46 bid 
420 actin te Byte, Bel 157536 636 3346 “4a do|| pk gou ’/"" 1600086 pial 
0 i} . @ y 28 Y, D 92 87 Q ' i i 
‘ whin 2878 23 hf-ch bro pek 920 87 589 Galkadua 38355 11 do br pek 1210 BL : 


ABL ” 2581 86 do pek 1400 84 59! By: 
406 yous, 2308 18 ch rope — 4620 as pia} Guy Bich 7 do! pekReW «700 BG 
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Lt, Box: Pkgs. Name. IMyeeancs Lot. Box. Pks. Name. Ib. 
591 Fairlawn 3370 23hf-ch bropek 1150 56 Paleo undon 890 19 ch  pelioe 1615 
595 3373 11 ch crpek 925. 44 12 893 18 do  pek sou 1440 
595 3376 14 do pek 1120 33 119 KeenagabaHlla 914 32hf-ch ‘bro or pek 16(0 
605 Massens, 3403, 20 hf-ch_ pek 1000 30 pay 917 25 ch — or'pek 1500 
609 Maha Uva 3415 31 do  broorpek 1860 (40 Lid 125 DHE 932 22 do unassorted 1989 
GLO 2418 26 do or pek 1456) 5H 126 AgraOuvah 35 22hf-ch broorpek 1364 
GIL 3421 31 ch  pek 2790. 42 P27 938 88 do bro pek 2280 
612 3424 10 do  pek sou 800° ‘27 toon 911 10 ch  pek 960 
615 Carfax 3433 10 do  broorpek 1000 56 1:9 Glasgow 944 33 do bro or pek 2475 
616 3436 12 do or pek 108. 43 130 947 12’ do or pek 730 
613 3142.12 do pek 1980 39 ae 950 11 do pekoe 880 
619 Pessara Group3445 18 do or pek% 1620 43 bid 132 3 953. 8 do pek sou 700 
620 3148 33 de breorpek 3300 46 133 Callander 956 15 hf-ch_ bro or pek 900 
621 345L 36 do pek 3240 40 134 959 18 do or pek 936 
622 3454 13 do pek sou 1300 36 ze 962 30 do  pekoe 1140 
624 Knavesmire 3460 20hf-ch or pek 900 33 138 Agra Ouvah 971 23 do broor pek 1426 
625 3463 43 do bropek 4300 31bia | 15° 974 23 ch’ bropek 2415 
626 3466 31 ch  pek 2635 29 bia | 10 977 11 do pekoe 1056 
627 Seo dd, pek som -. 770°. 26 bide | 12 A.W FE 930 25 do peksou = 2250 
628 3472 10hf-ch dust 750 19 142 G £ KB in estate 
629 3475 19 ch  pek 1425 28 mark 983 9 do broorpek 900 
630 Macaldeniya 3478 20hf-ch bropek 1100 54 143 986 24 do bropek —— 2090 
631 3481 15 do or pek 750 45 144 989 15 do pek 1350 
"632 3481 26 do pek 1300 40 193!) Elston 16 lhfch dust 935 
: i 154 Westhall 19 23°ch bro mix 2300 
1545 Duawatte 22 14 do bro pek No. 2 2463 
(Mr. BH. John.—268,297 1b.] 157 Gangawatte 28 23hf-ch broor pek 1150 
158 al Lehr bro pek 1100 
Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. C. ie : 34 21 do pekoe 1890 
8 Wendura 518 20 ch  bropek 1960. ° 33 i¢i Ce re He ae preg pels 1100 
a Gt lz oom bekoe 936 33 es Rubkiwocd , #965, 20 RLGb AOrbso or pek 1160 
16 587 11 do pek sou 858 29 167,05) Fo ee ee eae OF Der ee 
13 Harris‘and 596 13 do bro pek 1274 = 86 bid | 168 61 16 ag fo Ie es 
14 599 9 do pekoe 202 = 38 169 ae Shee) Hato eae ed 
15 602 9 do peksou 702-80 bid | 170 bi ADE A aa cer 
18 Vincit 611 20 do  bropek 1800 33 71 my ebae Spek Ne 
19 614 15 do  pekoe 1350 28 174 Gallool: ER Ha sg Sac he 1260 
20 617 10 do  pek sou 900-26 175 Aape (9/20) do” | ‘bro. pek 2000 
21 620 7 do bro pekfans770 24 176 Sooo glare mete Oat ina aa 
94 Poilakande 629 37 do bro pek 8700 34 179) Maryland ¢ “aac Rak sou soa 
25 632 19 do pekoe 171031 Sen Gear ab aah tee 700 
296 Mount Everest 635 14bf-ch broorpek 770 80 bid 181 our) Beg 100 19 ae Pee enpek 41050 
27 633 18 do or pek 900 54 182 103 23 6 eae Fore 
28 €41 17 ch _ pekoe 1700 46 183 108 iP de! pee tea 
29 644 11 do  peksou 990. 40 184 109 12 do Be eon roan 
30 Natuwakella 647 20 do bro pek 2000 82 Wid | 185 8 16 3 pekfans 1080 
31 650 13 do broorpek 1300 34bid | 186 tae aaa yas 1280 
32 653 14 ado pekoe 1260 »=- 88 188, Bréwnld i 5 10hf-ch dust 800 _ . 
33 656 10 do pekoe $00 29 189 My 104 ia ag Beg oF pele 12007 
35 Mount Clare 662 8 do broorpek 800 45 191 120. 97 oR bro pek 918 
37 G68 10 do pe 900 83 192 1383 13 dobro et 
39 674 12 do sou 1080. 18 SBak REG AtEG I aEGR Bao aoe URES Par eae ae 
43 Bila 686 83 do bropek 6640 36 191 fe PD en Laer ie ce bat 
44 689 78 do pekoe 624u 31 bid | 195 hae dg br pek No 2 1600 
45 Gleniilt 692 26 do bropek 2600 53hid | 196 tie cub ose eee 2250 
46 695 20 do or pek 1gou = 40 bid. «|:« 197 Gallavilla 148 1 0 pek sou 1120 
47 698 14 do ekoe 1260 37 bid | 198 cs 151 is a bre pek —-10€0 
48 Tem,lestowe 701 29hf-ch broorpek 2175 45 bid | 201 Bellongalla 160 12 donee’ 2090 
49 704 20 do orpek suo. 49 bid | 202 Ba alaee auiost thee eae 
50 7u7 26 ch  pekoe 2080 36 903 Lunnealla’ (166 8 Goi ger 2560 
ih gas doy eas 1105 81 204 " 160 21. do Bbkoe 1680 
5 yhyddon 713 15 do ro pek 1650 50 bid ny 7 ; ¥ 
53 Malan aR nee pele) 4.71086; 80 Bidal aoe ae RM es | gh ash) Core or pek lane 
54 719 8 do  pekoe 744 37 did | 907 ive on as bro or pek 900 
68 ila 731 34 do bropek 2210 35 208 11 1320. Bek an 
59 734 15 do pekoe 1200 31 bid | 209 are aoRR oe pek sou 1105 
60 737.13 do peksou 1040 27 211 Ty Pearse Tene or Dek 1020 
64 Beownkw 749 14 do broorpek 1238  52bid | 212 Ten eAg OCR: Neee B2p 
65 752 11 do  bropek 106744 213 Perth 196 BI ae nek sou 1804 
66 755 17 do or pek 1428) 44 214 1 199 20 ok bro pek 4933 
67 758 30 do pekoe 271.0 263 15 902 ay as bro or pek 1960 
68 Mahanilu 761 9 Go or pek $55 du 216 205 11 do per sou eee 
69 764 20 do bro or pek 2000 2 bi alt F ‘ cS 25 
70 rer eaIaelao pees TOA Toe bid a8 Maskeliya ai 24 bf-ch bro or pek 1200 
71 770 9 do pei sou 783.39 220 217 7 fio or pek 1100 
72) 773 3 Oe fans 300 80 221 gay sel ae ie a ae 
73 Syston G7 do or pek 2 8 ; Ca 93 ‘ 0 
74 ) 779 14 do aoe ae a eae Kotuagedera ao 33 do brb pee 3300 ° 
75 782 10 do  pekoe sou 800 22 235 Bila 362 ad de pek 1710 
73 Galella 791 14 do — bropek 1400° 38 bid | 236 Ohiya 565 a5 do dust 1200, 
79 791 16 do pekoe. 1280 35 937 0 Boot epee “gipao Dek " /2940 
80 797 9 alo peksou. (720 82 233 peed, Sori BER 1g24 
82 G t 803 12 do Sou 1080 8G 240 277 16 fo Ee we aan 
Gun 615 12hfch dust 1020 20 i : 
87 Perth 813 23 ch broorpek 2254 31 bid 241 Little Valley’ 280 28) do, | ipek 2240 
< eal ee #0 bro nek 2988 34 * 
82: 4 do pekoe 3300 33 SS rf 
93 Cumbowella 836 2 ne bro or pek 2000 out |Messrs. Somerville & Ca. 
94 839 20 do bro pek 1800 out 2S 5 
95 Bion isudonipekes 1530 out 300,654 Ib. J 
96 815 18 do pek sou 1437 out | 00. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib 
WL An’ anda 360 20 do bropek 2000 32bid | 8 HJS 991 22 hf cl | i 
102 £63 25 do pelroe 2250. ibid |°'9 Wallasmulle 904 10 ch ana nee 
103 866 15 do pek sou 1350 28 bid 10 997 6 6 mist £060 
103 YK 875 40 do dust 1500 17 12 Wilp'ta 1003 ‘RB. de aust © 840 
107 Murraythwaite 878 11 do — bropek W100. 36 18 Tongultotum 1021 8 do bro ee 798 
103 88t 14 do  pekoe 1120383 23 Polgahakande 1036 27 do bro nek once 


Cc. 


34 bid 
63 


44 


Lot. Box. Pkgs, 
24 1089 34 ch 
25 1043 6 do 
3L H niton 1060 19 ch 
32 1063 18 do 
32 1066 21 do 
42 Ambalawa 1093 31 bf ch 
43 1096 19 do 
50 Hatdowa 1117 18 ch 
51 1120 15 do 
62 1123 14 do 
66 ACB 1135 26 ech 
57 1138 12 do 
59 Siriniwasa 1144 21 ch 
61 1150 22 do 
62 1153 16 do 
67 Neboda 1168-12 ch 
68 1171 36 do 
72 Neuchatel 1183 29 ch 
73 1186 28 do 
74 1189 14 do 
75 1192 11 do 
77 Mary Hill 1198 15 hf-ch 
78 1201 19 do 
81 Oonankande 1210 8 ch 


§7 hia Shola 
Nilgri 


91 Blackburn 
92 Blinkbonnie 


96 Ramtodde 
104 Kavesseraig 
105 

109 Kurulugalla 
110 


115 Dryburg 
116 


117 

126 B ausejour 
127 

133 Tyspane 
134 


13h 
136 Depedene 
137 


138 
143 Daluk Oya 
144 


145 

147 Pindeni Oya 
148 

149 

150 

152 

15% Karangalla 
154 

1°7 Attiville 
158 

159 

160 Nyanza 
161 


164 Avisawella 
171 Hangraneya 


175 Oaklands 


155 Mousakande 


1216 11 do 


1228 18hfch 
1231 32 do 
1240 9 ch 
1243 21 hf ch 
1246 15 ch 
1249 15 do 
1255 14 hf ch 
1279 19 ch 
1282 14 do 
1294 13 ch 
1297 8 do 
1312 20 hf ch 
1315 12 ch 
1318 22 do 
1345 15 ch 
1348 18 do 
1366 19 ch 
1369 19 de 
1372 21 

1375 46 hich 
1378 387 do 
1381 22 do 
1396 14 bf ch 
1399 18 do 
1402 22 do 
1408 21 ch 
1411 29 ch 
1414 14 do 
1417 31 do 
1423 21 do 
1426 9 @ 
1429 10 do 
1488 9 ch 
1441 14 do 
1444 9 do 
1447 8 ch 
1450 7 do 
1453 14 do 
1456 22 do 
1465 18 ch 
1462 23 do 
1471 28 do 
1477 40 boxes 
1480 16hf ch 
1483 18 ch 
1486 8 do 
1492 9 ch 
1495 12 ch 
1498 9 do 
1501 22 do 
1504 18 do 
1522 15 ch 


186 Monte Christo 1525 34 ch 


187 ; 

199 Rayigam 
191 

192 

193 

196 Auburn 

200 Oakham 
202 


205 Dikmukalana 

206 

207 Warakamure 

208 

209 

210 

212 P'T N, in es- 
tate mark 

214 Wenburst 

216 


1528 18 do 
1537 21 do 
1540 16 do 
1543 18 do 
1546 15 do 
1555 18 ch 
1567 14 hf ch 
1573 10 ch 


1582 383 hf ch 
1585 63 do 
1585 51 ch 
1591 26 do 
1594 9 «lo 
1697 11 hf-ch 


1608 22 hf ch 
1609 12 ch 
1612 10 do 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


pek sou 

bro or pek 

bro pek 

or pek 

bro or pek 

pek 

pek sou 

bro or pek 
ek 


p 
bro pek 
pek sou 


or pek 


pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro or pek 


e 

bro or pek 
or pek 

bro pek 


bro or pek 


1100 
1020 
950 


30 tid 


12 bid 
83 bid 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
216 1615 23 ch pek 1840 
217 1618 9 do sou 720 
218 Waganila 1621 9 ch bro pek 910 
224 Galphele A 1639 11 ch bra or pek 1100 
229 do B 1654 11 ch bro or pek 1100 
236 1660 9 do pek 810 
231 Hanwella 1669 i5hfch ro pek 825 
235 1672 16 do pek 800 
240 Ruyigam 1687 16 ch bro pek 1520 
241 1690 13 do or pek 1040 
242 1693 13 do pek 1040 
243 1696 14 do pek sou 1190 
244 ‘S 1699 Q9hfch dust 882 
245 Ranasingha- 
,alua 1702 44 ch or pek 3740 
216 1705 31 do bro or pek 3100 
217 1708 46 do pek 3620 
248 W71L 44 do pek sou 3680 
249 Lawrence 1714 7 ch bro pex 700 
250 PAs I pyio ‘@E sou 900 
262 Ladysmith 1723 47 ch bro pek 4465 
53 1725 20 do pek 1600 
254 1,29 11.do pek sou 880 
255 Florida 1732 8 ch bro pek £00 
256 1725 11, do nek 1045 
261 Meddegodle 1750 49hfch bro pek 2360 
282 17°3 94 do pek 2820 
263 1756 22 do pek sou 815 
267 Koladeniya 1768 18 ch pek 1530 
268 I P 1771 13 ch pek sou 1530 
269 1774 iGhfch dust 1°60 
270 Kambodde 177, 18hf-ch cr pek 990 
271 1780 20 do pek 9u0 
276 Nebo la 1795 11 ch bro or pek 1100 
Niel 1798 26 do bro pek 2600 
281 Annandale 1810 1shfch broorpek 715 
282 3813 16 do or pek 832 
283 1816 16 do nek 832 
284 18:19 12 do pek sou 708 
239 Sulawe 1834 20 ch bro pek 2600 
290 1837 12 do pe 100 
291 1840 9 do pek sou 810 
292 1843 13 do unas 1709 
294 Paradise 1349 23hfch bro pet 1265 
295 1852 10 ch pe 1000 
295 1855 10 do pek sou 950 
298 P, in estate 
mark 1861 11 ch unas 1100 
310 Ladrum 1897 16 ch bro or pek 1600 
11 1 165 eh or pek 1600 
312 4 18 do pek 1f00 
313 NYA Cy Tan bro pek 1700 
814 10 28 do pek 2800 
315 Calgary i}, BR ei bro or pek 3520 
316 LGW Gag: bro pek 1760 
317 1$ 19 ch or pek 1805 
318 22 66 do pek 6270 
320 KG 28 10 ch red leaf 1000 
321 Kila Oya 31l 30), ch fans 2420 
322 34 33 do bro tea 2640 
323 BG 37 15hfeh bro pek 780 
325 Tongaltotum 43 7 ch or pe« 708 


SMALL Lots, 


E. Benham & Uo. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
7 Battalgalla 55 8 ch pek sou 640 
12 Mapitigama 70 8 do bro mix 640 


[Messrs. Ferbes & Walker. 
Lot. Box. Pkes. Name. Ib, 
1 SKM 1891 1hf-ch bro pek 62 
} 1594 1 do pek 53 
3 1597 1 do yvek sou 43 
4 Wewawatte 1600 9 do bro pek 522 
5 1603 7 do nek 30 
6 Palm Garden 1606 5 eh bro pek 550 
7 1609 5 do pek 600 
8 1612 5 do pek sou 360 
11 Carendon 1621 4 do pek sou 400 
12 Uragalla 1624 5 do bro pek 450 
13 1627 5 ado pek 450 
14 1630 3 do pek sou 255 
15 1633 1 do unas 85 
16 16386 1 do dust 125 
20 Handrokande 1648 5 do bro pek 500 
OL 1651 2 do pekoe 170 
22, 1€54 1 do pek sou 80 
23 1657 1 do dust 100 
24 Ugurasse 1660 2hf-ch bro pek 95 
25 1663 1 do pek 50 


— 


c 


32 
35 
50 bid 
37 bid 


22 bid 
25 bid 
ont 
ont 
12 bid 
18 bid 
out 
25 bid 
31 bid 


36 
20 


: 


Lot. Box. 
26 1665 
27 1609 
z9 Yatiyana 1675 
30 1678 
3L Harankaha- 

tenne 1681 
82 1634 
33 1637 
34 1690 
35 1693 
43 Kotagaluya 1717 
45 1723 
46 Geddes 1726 
47 1729 
48 17382 
49 1735 
50 1738 
fal 1741 
6: DMV 1750 
65 1753 
59 Beverley 17€5 
61 171 
62 Vrs 
63 Udapolla 1777 
66 1786 
67 1789 
68 Stellenberg 1792 
71 Rochkside 180L 
72 1804 
33 1807 
75 Kelaneiya 181% 
76 1816 
77 isl9 
73 1822 
x2 Bickley 1834 
87 Uarberry 1819 
88 1852 
89 1855 
99 GE 1858 
9L 1861 
92 IK V 1364 
94 Attampiettix 1870 
96 1876 
101 Glencorse 189L 
102 1394 


1lu3. Bonami, J D, 
inest mark 1897 


104 19U0 
105 1903 
106 Kennington 1906 
107 1909 
169 SV, in estate 
mark 1915 
110 1918 


116 Wallaha 1936 
11s Weemalle 1942 


120 1948 
12t 1951 
126 Kumaradola 1966 
127 1969 
128 1972 
129 Sunny Croft 1975 
136 Tembiligalla 1996 
137 1999 
138 2002 
144 Tempo 2020 
(145 AG 2023 
146 2026 
15t Pansalatenne 2041 
153 Ismalle. 2047 
154 2050 
155 2053 
149 Udaveria 2065 
160 2068 
165 Clyde 2083 
168 Trex 2095 
175 KPW 2113 
176 2116 
177, New Galway 2119 
178 2122 
179 2125 
187 Erracht 2149 
189 2155 
190 2158 
191 2161 
200 Dea Ella 2188 
206 Massenw 2206 
207 2209+ 
208 2212 
210 2218 
2UL 2221 
212 2224 
213 Battawatte 2242 
219 2245 
224 Maha Uva 2260 
225 2263 


230 Glenlyon 2278 


Pkis. 


_ 


a 
CEYLON 
Name, Ib. 
pek 36 - 
sou 3 
bro pek No. 1 404 
pek No. 1 606 
bro pek 4388 
pek 475 
pe sou 450 
bro tea 95 
dust 123 
bro pek 600 
pek sou 425 
or pek 160 
bro pek 315 
pek £69 
pek No. 2 375 
bro or pek 200 
unas 8&8 
pek sou 350 
bro tea 130 
pek No 2 110 
bro tea 165 
fans 450 
or pek 540 
pek sou 340 
dust 80 
unas 94 
sou 240 
dust 405 
bro pek fans 480 
or pe= 600 
pek 500 
sou 100 
dust 100 
pek sou 336 
pek sou 360 
bro tea 360 
dust 420 
bro tea 2°0 
dust 280) 
bro mix 224 
bro pek 616 
pek sou 10 
bro tea 550 
dust 310 
bro or pek 456 
bro pek 416 
pek 150 
unas 450 
dust 270 
fans 694 
bro mix 100 
pek sou 255 
cr pek 680 
pek sou 180 
bro tea 255 
pek 450 
bro tea 80 
dust 90 
bro tea 460 
pek sou 95 
bro pek fans 110 
dust 15) 
dust 400 
bro pek i) 
pek sou 67 
dust 150 
sou 595 
congou 680 
fans £40 
bro pek fans 150 
jans 261 
oust 450 
dust 200 
pek sou 450 
dust 180 
bro pek 420 
pek 495 
pek sou 60 
bro pek 560 
pek sou 610 
bro pek fan 232 
dust 296 
dust 300 
bro or pek 200 
or pek 250 
bro pek 350 
vek sou 350 
bro vek fans 3885 
fans 300 
pek sou 640 
dust 800 
pek fans Y26 
dust 510 
bro pek 191 


PRODUCE 


bid 


SALES LIST, 


(es Box. 
Wallaha 2281 
Woodend 2290 

2299 
Poenzalla 2202 
T, in estate 
mark 2305 
2308 
Relugas 2311 
2314 
Yaba Ella 2317 
2326 
2329 
2332 
CSG 2341 
2344 
2347 
Sirikandura 2368 
2371 
2374 
2377 
2380 
Old Madde- 
gama 2392 
2395 
Aberfoyle 2398 
2401 
2404 
Doorooma- 
della 2410 
Dammeria 2446 


Polatagama 2458 
OF inest 
mark 2461 
2464 
oO 2476 
Glengariffe 2438 
HG M 2518 
Kottagodde 2521 
2524 
2527 
Ellamulle 2530 » 
Hopton 2557 
Amblakande 2465 
2569 
Coreen 2581 
2584 
Knavesmire 2599 
M'Golla 2611 
Anningkande 2638 
Ascot 2662 
Erlsmere 2683 
2686 
St. Leonards- 
on-Sea 2693 
2701 
Ookoowatte 2704 
2707 
Gallawatte 2749 
S Rin est. 
mark 2758 
Clunes 2776 
2779 
2022 
Polatagama 2785 
2300 
Tnverness 2812 
2815 
O F in est. 
mark 2818 
2821 
2824 
2827 
Weyunga 
Watte 2839 
2842 
Allerton 2845 
2848 
Yogama 2854 
Putupaula 2869 
2872 
23875 
St. Martin 2384 
2887 
2890 
Ewhurst 2899 
2902 
Waitalawa 2917 
29260 
Penrhos 2929 
2944 
Patiagama 2974 
2977 
2983 
2986 
Ouvahkellie 2995 
2998 


Pkes 


Sse 


4 do 
21 baxes 
4 hf-ch 
5 do 


Name. 


unas 
bro pek 
dust 
dust 


pek 
dust 

bro mix 
cust 
bro or pek 
pek sou 
sou 

pek fans 
pek sou 
bro mix 
dust 


bro pek 


pek 

pek sou 

bro pek fans 
dust 


pek scu 


bro pek 
dust 
dust 


pek 
fans 
bro mix 
bro or pek fans 
dust 


pek sou 
red leaf 
dust 
pek sou 
dust 
pek sou 
dust 
dust 
red leaf fans 
red leat 
dust 
pek sou 
dust 


dust 
pek sou 
pek fans 
dust 
bro tea 


red leaf 
pek sou 
dust 

pek No. 2 
bro or pek 
dust 

pek sou 
dust 


bro pek 
pek 
pek sou 
dust 


bro tea 
dust 
congou 
dust 
pek 
pek son 
sou 
dust 
pek sou 
congou 
fans 
pek scu 
fans 
pek sou 
dust 

br flo. or pek 
fans 
bro pek 
pek sou 
fans 
unast 
pek sou 
dust 


500 
325 
360 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


Lot i nts 
A DOX. roy 
474 Gioia 8010 eel ve: Ab, Ge Lot. Bo PI 
Aueensiand 3019, 2 4d pek sou 480 ¢ 55 Whyddo ge xX. kgs, \g 
481 Chesterford 3031 2 do unast 180 a 56 A (22 2 ch mene Ib. 
Ae PURO UGION Wi De eD 270 2k 57 @25 2 do fans sa Wee 
re Kosgama 3055 5 do ae ee 570 24 6L Hila 728 I do dust Fae 
90 W Biba" 81d) We eA eeu epee) | 2 62 Ladbroke A ale, 200 
491 M Spt ee 174 30 63 ; 743 3 ch sou an 
lite chennakae 76 Syst 716 2hf-ch dus gio 
492 ey nach pek sou 181 25 77 Sia 785 1 ch ast ae 
497 Hoy ton 3079 4 do ee 17-18 SGar: 733 i do fans 150 
510 Coprbondeg, dust 440 18 $3 Villa 38 Sitch dust 175 
watte 818 4 hf-c i KP 8°6 7 ch red led 5 
SUNN Us Ma ae tc 268 94 oF vaTakanaa Weel a tee pee fea ine Bee 
ae 312k 5 do aaa 340 13 30 Perth 827 8 ch sou Bes 
a Cullen 3139 6 hf-ch nak ahs 375 2 OL 827 9 do peksou te 
ae 4 3142 8 do se nae 504 919 22 way 5hfi-ch pek dust os 
Sh op 5 Caw : » 32 3 oe io) fans ae 
Bes Dunnottar 3157 1 as Se 350 27 | 99 D0onevale oe 2 do ide 369 
oe ‘ ay z do pk fans Be Bs ie IN $57 Ee: per sou “30 
ae 63) 2° ¢ teh 21 104 Ankands ea : : 
526 Memorakande 3166, 3 ae baie fans 260 25 105 Y tend 1 89 6 hf-ch a ee dust 200 
as Augusta Siro, ale dor mdustiNo he 24018 19 Coundon Hae 7 ch sou ano 
2, oy. | oie, 2) alo Gust No AB AUOO wee 110 ast 13 hf-ch’ bro or pek 0 
632 St. tellers /318% 4 do 4 7 ae 200 19 113 887 12 do or pek 6F0 
538 Castlerergh 3202 5 hf-ch Be ; SOU 360 30 lia 896 10 do  bropek fe 540 
539 BD WG 3205 8 do’ ee 400 20 115 £09 7 do bed pels sane 6Uy 
510 BD WP » 3203, 3 ch Caste 270 aL ig KT 92 1 do dust ae 
3214) 1 do No.2 26" Mi 18 : do pek 70 
513 eal TINBAN pekisou No, 2 8 7 ies Keenaeahakila aA +5 no sou rs 
240 5 ek GUSh Lalas: OT 22 ; Pamala pe 5 
rae 3223 2 do Sea ke 2475, 18 123 ne 8 do peksou BiG 
547 Ea une hekisou Nolge4 | 16 136 Call 2) Ohfeh bro s0 
552 Maratenne 3244 ; eet duse 85 2A 137 allander ore 6 do nee Bee fans 585 
Bee CNN 3247, 14 ch ae: 560.20 145 GF Rinestate 88 5 do bro pek fans ae 
ee 3253 2 do Bee eeu’ 200) | 34 mark 992 SAPD 
559 El 3256 Ghf-ch dust 140; 27 fae ooo eerie ene moa Soe eee 
57 alla Oya 3265, 7 ch bro pek 540) 17 oat 998 3 Rohe eee 39 
a Soe RE CRRAD Moe nsleun Saa kee lik WH SMR ead so 210 
79 3301, 5 do bro ‘ ae 389 19 149 Lhf-ch bro pek 68 
572 Y 3304 4 do ate 975 150 5 6 do pek sou oon 
618 S07 Mi dom ockasen 220 151 af 4 do dust ne 
56 Corin 3310 10 do bro pek 200 12 Wewelmadde 13 3 do bro mix 192 
a aata 8 do or abe aa 85 ae Gangawatte 95 7 a red leaf 200 
if 3316 12 di ee PRRY:. 185 uz or pek 665 
BiG Sr acM ny teeter Gon BB ior uh Bie aust Bia 
k i 93992 2 aie 360 <32 162 ; do. fa 3 
582 Talgaswela 335 ald flo brogpek fans 120 22 | 165 Gallella = 4 do Sue aan 830 
583 Ookcowatte 3337 4 ch aa f 320 1 172 Rookwood 52 6 do pek sou pan 
587 Amblangoda 3319 +5 do Bae 520 52 173 73 8 do pek sou st. 
588 Galkadu 8352-1. do eee 550, isbid | 22e Galloola 76 2hf-ch pek dust Oe 
592 BER Modal S  REROF Pere cou! ta us Bo Bo SR ganee 200 
503 peer ad ans 160. 15 187 K 2 do a0 
3 367 1 do cong 015 7 Kanangam fana 
ee ee eee atte 8 
: 3382 2 hf-c 48 0)” (3H 9 Gallavill: 5 do or pek 
599 F Lin est. 2hf-ch dust 170). % Sho. Eel naiaee ate cage oe oa 
mark 3385 2 ch bir A 210 = tee 5 ch bro or pek 380 
600 UR 3388 4 do ne mixed 200 16 217 Perth ae 15 htch_ or pek A00 
COU 330i) siado Mu Bronte No.1 400, 22 222 218 5 do pek ‘dust a 
602 Massena 3394 4 hf-ch ‘ate ere nicaeyt Re 288 296 1 do sou 100 
3 3400 5 de aig 350°. 942 | "1 655 238 9 pek soi 
gee Se Pose aca soon Gee | 28 28 2htch dust M380 
; 340 pacie 0 20 22 he to) h ' 
608 Bags (6 ode hs mnogpe “eaenetn ie lee apelton it ee epace Hee eres 
@13. Maha Uva 3427 2 do ans 240° «19 231 HP 247 6 cb bro mi pat 
G14 vem Sucks pe : fans 140 3 232 200 3hich pek ° 480 
617 Carfax 3159 5 \ch ‘ use 426) |,20 233 Soe 2 do  pek sou oe 
623 Passnra Group3457 5 hf-ch ays pek 560 | 34 23 oF 6 1 do  pek dust OB 
633 Macaldeniya 2487 5 do HDs 375. Es 239 Ohiya Bo 2 to | \pek fan ae 
34 ‘ OV LG ;ek sou 250 47 274 5 do dust x ioe 
0) dust 169 a1 OME :. 410 
ef {Messrs. S 
bs 4 20. 
(Mr. 1. John.] Lot. Box banat peat & Co.) 
. inj 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name 1b g SED i a Name Ib. 
1 Aud 5 ; » ie, v 4 ch con 
ch “ Q 973 4 
2 Agodawatte ee ee ig htttNeokw ede a LU Atseeenen te ie ate 120 
3 2 e 79 1: Pa 
i Pee on a bratz teh ro pek 
E 4 zc os real 18) e 
5 4. do alc 220 29 7 985 8 ad ish: 350 
6 PO aath ag 871, 30 RSME! Messe 
; Saif fe pou 4:7 | 98 ae Wallasmulle 10010 . do dust an 
11 Wendura Bie ioe doumogiarm hss fee We ED bh ipa 150 
2 sou No 2 470 9° ; pek r= 
i 2hfe : Lf 43 10 
a6 Warrisland 5 ue PAF sot Nog mee 18 ub 019 3 oe poke sou 180 
Lae 2hf ch . dust PO Tail: se! 17 TOUS ea dust 250 
v2 Vineit aM iff eee ll sieesomera eeSe i 
oe 5 ENS Gust ue 426 17 ue Tongultotum on 4 ge red leat ae 
34 Natuwakella, HU ye ate 325. 16 9 1027 4 5 pek Nol 255 
30 Mount Clare 6 do Aes 20) 425 | at 1030 7 an pek No. 2 339 
38 5 do AD 5 42 SHELA 26 9 1033 40 Thier pek sou ate) 
40) Titus o ORM or 425 30 37 urstpierpoint 1015 6 an bro or pek 210 
42 1 do sou dust 1 1a 28 rOep) a1 d0 wee 576 
1 do | fans A 16 29 105t 4 do s k 368 
Do 16 1 BO 1054 1 do Tat sou 400 
108%. Medel con 130 


LIST. 


out 


—— 


Lot, 


Honiton 
Batgodde B. 


AS\W 
Hatdowa 


ACB 
Siriniwesa, 


Neboda 


Neuchatel 
Mary Hill 


82 Oonaukande 


Thia Shola 
Nilgri 


5 Blinkbonnie 
Rambodde 


103 Ravenscraig 

106 

107 

108 

111 Kurulugalla 

112 K G A, in es- 
tate mark 

113 


114 

118 Dryburg. 
119 

120 Maligatenne 
121 


122 

128 

124 P 

126 

128 Beausejour 
129 


130 IP 

131 GB 

13% 

139 Depedene 
140 

146 Ratnatenne 
151 Pindeni Oya 
156 Karangalla 
156 

164 Nyanza 

165 


69 Avisawella 
174 Hangranoya 
180 Oaklands 
181 
182 AA 
183 Mousakande 
184 


189 
194 Blackburn 
195 


197 Auburn 

198 

199 

201 Oakham 

203 

204 

211 PTN, in es- 
tate mark 

213 

219 Waganila 

220 

221 

222 


223 
225 Galphele A ° 
226 


227 
228 


188 Monte Christo 1531 
1534 


Box Pkgs, 


CEYLON PRODUCE 


Name. lb. 
1069 3 ch fans 360 
1072 3hich dus 240 
1075 6 do bro tea 300 
1099 1 ch bro pek 112 
1102 1 do pek 96 
1105 1. do pek No. 2 tots} 
1108 4hfch unas 200 
111i 2 do ans 100 
14 42° ch bro or pek — 200 
1125: 3. do dust 420 
1129 4 do fans 400 
11382,) 2), do sou 140 
1141. 4. ch pek sou 340 
1147 4 ch bro pek No. 2 400 
1156 4 ch unas 380 
1159 5 do bro or pek fee 
1162 3 do dust 
1165. 2 do con 188 
1174 7; ch pek 630 
1177 5 do pek sou 400 
1180 2hfch dust 170 
1195 3° ch dust 450 
1204 ao bf ch pek sou 440 
1207 2 do dust 150 
12138 ch pek 680 
1219 5do sou 350 
1222 4°do dust 280 
1225 1 do red leaf 65 
1234 6hfch pek sou 282 
1237 8 do fans 471 
1252,.16 ‘ch: pek scu 492 
1258 14 hf-ch pek 639 
1261 7 do pek sou 315 
1264 2° do sou 80 
1267, 1 do dust 90 
1270 1 do dust 70 
1273 1 do bro pek fans 7 
1276 4hfch bropek 220 
1285 1 ch pek sou 90 
1288 3hfch -fans 240 
1291 2 do unas 86 
1300 6 ch pek sou 540 
1303, 2 ch bro tea 180 
1306 4 do bro pek fans 520 
1309 2 do dust 280 
1321 7 ch pek s 462 
1324 5 hf-ch fans eabulked 400 
1327 4.do bro pek 402 
1380 6 do pek 518 
1833 6 do pek sou 491 
1336 4 do bro tea 361 
1330 5 ch , unas 515 
1342 1 do dust 115 
pp Leb Lbe Ch! pek sou 375, 
1354 3 do bro pek fans 300 
1357 7 boxes pek dust 140 
1360 4hfch_ bro tea 200 
1363 12 do dust 600 
1384 2hf-ch bro mix 110 
1387 6 do dust 480 
1405 lhf-ch peksou 49 
1420 2 eh dust “290 
1432 8 ch pek sou 680 
1435 lhf-ch dust 85 
1459 8 ch pek sou 255 
1462 2 do fans 200 
1474. 5 eh fans 600 
1489 3 ch pek sow 240 
1507 4hbfch dust 280 
1510 3 do pek fans 180 
1513 1hfch_ bro tea 50 
1516 10 ch bro or pek 520 
1519 6 do bro pek 540 
8 ch pek 680 
8 do pek sou 240 
1549 2 ch sou 164 
1552 2 do brotea 158 
1558 6 ch pek 540 
1561 4 do pek sou 320 
1 do sou 84 
1570 13 hf-ch or pek 585 
1576 6 ch pek sou 475 
1579 2hfch pek fans 160 
1600 7hfch bro pek 392 
1606 2 do fans 124 
1624 5 ch or pek 500 
1627 4 do pek 400 
1630 4 do pek sou 360 
1633 3hfch  pek fans 210 
1636 2 do dust 160 
1642 4 ch bro pek 400 
1645 6 do pek 540 
1648 2 do  peksou 164 
1651 1 do fans 100 


SALES .LIST. 7 
Box. Pkes. Name. Neysn eres 
do B 1@57 3 ch bro pek 3:0 34 
1662 2 do 7ans 260 20 
Be 1666 2. do pek sou 290 2s 
) Hanwella 1675 4hfch peksou 180 26 
Galatota 1678 6 -ch bro pek 650 ee 
{ 1 bt-ch 
238 168L 1° ch pek 100 23 
229 1684 1 ch pek sou 150 21 
1 hf-ch 
257 Wlorida 1738.4 ch pek sou 3380 22 
258 1741 5 do fans 439 18 
259 1744 2° do red leaf 172 13 
260 1747 | 1 'do dust: 134 17 
964 Meéddegodde -9759 10 hftch su 800 26 
26 1762 2 de fans 100 22 
: 021665 «2 Fao dust 110 18 
Rambodde 1783 3 hich, .peksou 135 27 
1786 2 do sou 80 25, 
1729°-2 do bropek fans 140 27 
Sige 1792.1 ?do’ fans 70 21 
3 Neboda 1801 4--ch pek 340 29 
1804. 4. do pek sou 520 27, 
. IS07 2hf-eh © dust 170 18 
285° Annandale 1£22,.4hf-ch. bro pek 320 32 
Waveni. 1825 4 -.¢ch pek 520 BL 
+1828 - 7; .do pek sow 560 20 
: T83l BHf-ch dust 240 19 
293 Salawe 1846. 93: ‘ch dust 465 18 
Paradis 1858 Yhf-ch pek dust 630 19 
99 P, ia estate 
mark 1864 3, ch bro mix 315 23 
300 Agra Elbdeddels67 5 br ch, or pek 250 HA bil 
301 18706, do bro or pek . 330 Ad hid 
$02 1873 5 do © pek 225 42 bid 
303. LCA 1876 12 do pek sow 480, 40 
304 X X& 1879 5hfch bro pek 250 36 bid 
305 1882 5 do pek sou 200 3k 
306 1855 .2.-do dust 160 19 
307 1288 11. do bre pet 605 46 bid 
308 189111 do * pek 495 34 bid)! * 
309 1894 5 do pek sou 200 28 bid’ 
gH KG 25. Lich con 80 out 
24. B fi 40 2\ch ok 17 
326 W, in estate A : a 
mark 46. 1.ch bro pek 110 30 
327 49 1° do pek 105 26 
3/8 522 **do pek sou 180 ae 
829 5 55. 1 do dust 140 i) 
330 Alfred 68 2hfich. bro pek 105 29 
331 61 3 do pek 87 22 
332 Gt 1; do pek sou 34 20 
833 S-O GE2 cb bro pek 182 23 
3314 CR G 70 2 ch . bro pek 300-93 
335 VG “Sieloeht pek 9) 22 
CHYLON COFFEE SAL, ‘ES IN LONDON. 
(from Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Mincine LANE, Sept. 7. 


”--BB London, 11 bags sold at 
2 bags sold at 41s. Sec 


‘* Clan Sinclair. 
ATs ; 


“Inaba Maru.”—OBEC, Delmar O, in estate 
mark, 1 barrel sold at 105s ; ditto 1, 2 casks and 


1 barrel sold at 97s 6d; ditto PB, 2 casks sold 
at 70s 6d; ditto Ge 1 barrel sold at 380s ; OBEC, 
Delmar, in estate mark, 1_ barrel sold at 51s; 
1 bag sold at 80s ; ; OBEO, Mahaberiatenne 00, 
in estate mark, 2 barrels sold at 65s; ditto 1, 
1 barrel sold at’ 50s ; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 
58s 3 ditto T, 1 barrel sold at 58s, 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


Mincine LANtn, Sept. 14, 

“ Menelaus.”—Haldummulla F, 1 barrel sold at 
104s 5 ditto 1, 1 cask and 1 tierce sold at 104s ; 
ditto 2, 5 casks and 1 tierce sold at 93s 6d; 
ditto S, 2 casks sold at 65s ; ditto PB, 1 tierce 
sold at 105s ; ; HMT in estate mark, 1 tierce sold- 
at 49s; Haldummulla, 1 bag sold at 85s ; Meeria- 
bedde a 1 barrel and 1 cask sold at 908 ; ; ditto 
Payal barrel and 1 cask sold ab 76s 6d ; Craig O, 
ile cask sold at 106s; ditto 1, 3 casks sold at 958 
6d; ditto 2, 8 casks and 1 barrel sold at 72s; 
ditto eal tieree sold at 106s; ditto T, 1 cask 
sold at 56s; B MAK in estate mark, 10 bags 
sold at 38s. 


“Tnaha Maru,” —Middlemarch, 1 bag sold at 208, 


8 CEYLON PRODUCE: SALES LIST. 


Ml LL LL —— ee 


CEYLON COCOA. 


“Clan Sinclair.’—AL OO in estate mark, 2 
bags sold at 74s; AL in estate mark, 15 bags 
sold at 76s; 51 bags sold at 72s 6d. 

“ Borneo.’—L in estate mark, S, 30 bags sold 
at 72s 6d; ditto A, 20 bags sold at 72s; ditto B, 
10 bags sold at 75s. 

‘* Kanagawa Maru.”—DBEC in estate mark, 
Kondesalle Ceylon D, 7 bags sold at 85s 6d. 

“Benlarig.”—AA in estate mark, Estate Cocoa, 
67 bags sold at 74s; D AA in estate mark, 
Estate Cocoa, 40 bags sold at 78s; EAA in 
estate mark, Estate Cocoa, 13 bags sold at 75s. 

“Tnaba Maru.”—Middlemarch, 9 bags sold at 
78s ; 2 bags sold at 54s 6d. 

“ Adalia,”— Dammeria Cocoa 1, 7 bags sold at 
82s 6d: 3 bags sold at 68s Gd. 

“Inaba Maru.”—Palli, London 1, 108 bags 
sold at 99s; ditto 2, 14 bags sold at 77s 6d; 
ditto T, 3 bags sold at 70s; Patragalla, London 
‘1, 28 bags sold at 93s 6d; ditto 2, 3 bags sold 
at 74s; ditto 3, 1 bag soldat 71s; 1 MM in estate 
mark, 25 bags sold at 73s ; B MS in estate mark, 
7 bags sold at 70s. 

‘““Menelaus.”—MAK in estate mark, Estate 
Cocoa, 74 bags soldat 73s; 1 MA in estate mark, 
Estate Cocoa, 93 bags sold at 73s. 

“« Adalia.”—Bandarapola 1, 12 bags sold at 82s ; 
ditto 2, 1 bag sold at 64s; ditto T, 1 bag sold 
at 50s. 

“Menelaus.”—Bandarapola 1, 6 bags sold at 
83s; ditto T, 1 bag sold at 50s; Kepitigalla, 5 
bags sold at 84s; 2 bags sold at 685; 13 bags 
sold at 60s. 

“‘Mazagon.”—Lower Haloya, 8 bags sold at 
79s 60; 2 bags sold at 50s; Marakona 1, 40 bags 
sold at 90s; ditto 2, 10 bags sold at 91s; 9 bags 
sold at 74s 6d; Broken, 1 bag sold at 68s. 

‘‘Menelaus.”—Normandy A, 31 bags sold at 
92s 6d. 

‘“‘Tnaba Maru.”—WSB J I, 5 bags sold at. 66s 
6d; dittoJ II, 2 bags sold at 60s. 

‘“*Menelaus.”— Warriapolla, 14 bags sold at 100s 
6d; 25 bags sold at 96s 6d; 8 bags sold at 77s 
6d; 2 bags sold at 66s 6d; 5 bags sold at 64s 
6d ; Suduganga, 9 bags sold at 100s; 4 bags sold 
at 88s; 8 bags sold at 77s;1 bag sold at 67s; 
2 bags sold at 68s; 2 bags sold at 69s; 2 bags 
sold at dls. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


“ Menelaus.”—Wattiakelly No. 1, 5 cases sold 
at 2s 3d; ditto No. 2,4 cases sold at Is 6d; ditto 
No. 3, 1 case sold at 1s 3d; ditto Seed, 1 bag 
sold atls 4d. 

“ Kanagawa Maru.”—K in estate mark, Ceylon 
Seeds, 4 cases sold at 2s 2d. 

“* Menelaus.”—Wariagalla, Mysore A, 3 cases 
sold at 2s 5d; ditto B, 4 cases sold at 1s 8d; 
ditto C, 2 cases sold at 1s 24; ditto D, 4 cases 
sold at 1s 4d. 

“ Shropshire.”—Wariagalla, Mysore 3, 4 cases 
sold at 2s 5d; ditto C3, 11 cases sold at Is 5d; 
ditto D 3, 4 cases sold at Is 3d. 

“ Workman,”— Midlands O, 3 cases sold at 2s 
10d ; dittol, 6 cases sold at 2s; ditto 2, 1 case 
sold at ls 2d; ditto B&S, 1 case sold at 1s 2d; 
1 bag sold at ls 6d; Elkadua O, 1 case sold at 
2s 8d; ditto 1, 2 cases sold at Is 10d; ditto 2, 
1 case sold at 1s2; ditto B& S, 1 case sold at 
10d; 1 bag seed sold at Is 3d. 

““ Menelaus.”—Elkadua O, 1 case sold at 3s; 
ditto 1, 2 cases sold at 2s; 1 case sold at Is 
11d; ditto 2, 1 case sold at 1s 3d; dittoB &S, 
1 case sold at 1s; Midlands O, 4. cases sold at 
2s 9d; ditto 1, 2 cases sold at 2s 2d; 2 cases 
sold at 2s 3d; ditto 2, 1 case sold at 1s 3d ; ditto 
B&S, 1 case sold at 1s; 1 case sold at 1s 8d. 

“ Antenor.”—Midlands O, 3 cases sold at 2s11d; 
ditto 1, 8 cases sold at 2s 3d; ditto 2, 2 cases 
sold at 1s 4d; ditto B&S, 1 case sold at Is 4d; 
Seed, 1 case sold at 1s 10d. 

“Collegian.”—Midlands 2, 1 case sold at 1s 2d 3 
dittoB &S, 1 case sold at 1s 7d; ditto O, 3 cases 
sold at 2s; dittol, 5 cases sold at 2s 3d; ditto 
2, 1 case sold at 1s 2d; dittoB& S, 1 case sold 


at 1s; 1 case sold at 1s 7d; MM1 ease sold at 
1s 4d. 


“ Orestes.”—Tonacombe, Special i, 2 cases sold 
at 3s. 

“Menelaus.”—OBC in estate mark, Dang- 
kanda, 6 cases sold at 2s 8d. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS, 


THA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


No. 38 


Cotomso, OcroBER 15, 1900. 


Prick :—123 centseach 3 copies, 


5 rupee. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 


LARGE LOTS. 


Meesrs. Forbes & Walker, 
[435,902 Ib.] 


Lot. Box. 
7 Villehena 3511 
8 , 3514 

12 MOTO 3526 

23 Kincora 3559 

3562 

26 Great Valley 

Ceylon in estate 
mark 3568 

27 3571 

28 3574 

29 3577 

20 3530 

31 Walton 3583 

32 3586 

33 3589 

356 Nillomally, 

OBE OC, in est. 
mark S508 

38 4 

39 7 

OBK C, in est. 
mark, Summer 
Hill 6 

43 19 

44 22 

45 St Paul’s 25 

46 28 

48 Gurugoda 34 

58 Puspone 64 

59 7 

60 70 

61 Deviturai 73 

62 76 

67 Maragalla 91 

72 Maragalla 106 

73 109 

74 112 

77 Labookellie 121 

73 -y 124 

79 127 

80 LBK 189 

82 Kitulgalla 136 

139 
142 

88 Tymawr 154 

89 157 

90 160, 

91 163 

92 166 

94. Monkswood 172 

95 175 

96 178 

98 Agra Oya 184 

99 187 

100. 190, 

101 Ireby 193 

102 196 

10/s.P S\e 211 

108 214 
109 Y, in estate, 

mark 217 

112 -Yellangowry 226 

118. 229 

11 232 
118, Quilon 244 

119 . ) 247 

‘ 250 

122; Tonacombe 256 

123 259, 
124 262 
125 265 
126 268 
127, Glendon 27y 
128; 274 
129 277 
130, 280. 
132-G . 286 
133. Chesterford 289 
134 292 
135 OeRE ? Agog 295 

136. Ardlaw and 


Pkgs. 
20 ch 
10 de 
18 hf ch 
13 ch 
13 do 


Name. lb. 
bro pek 2000 
pek 1000 
bro pek 900 
pek 1040 
pek No, 2 910 
bro or pek 1650 
or pek 1020 
pek 2380 
pek sou 1125 
sou 825 
bro pek 5720 
or pek 3690 
pek 2700 
bro or pek 2300 
or pek 1900. 
pek 1360 
pek sou 1444 
bro or pek 1440 
bro pek 1536 
or pek 2520 
bro pek 2600 
pek 3675 
bro mix 900 
or pek 2375 
bro pek 3136 
pek 1190 
bro pek 3300 
pek 3230 
bro pek 990 
bro pek 2565 
or pek 1413 
ek 922 


young byson 1575 
hbyson No. 11260 


do No.2 3920 
sou 900 
bro orpek 910 
bro pek 2090 

ek 135 
bro or pek 1265 
or pek 1250 

ek 1665 
pek sou 1125 
dust 800 
bro pek 1200 
or pek 1430 
pek 1710 
bro pek 1235 
or pek 700 
pek 1020 
bro pek 1375 
pek 850 
sou 2240 
fans 840 
pek sou 990 
bro pek 2100 
or pek 2070 
pek 1350 
sou 1700 
bro tea 2100 
dust 900 
or pek 1800 
bro orpek 900 
bro. pek 1700 
pek 2430 
pek sou 1260 
or pek 1125 
bro pek 2810 
pek 3200 
pek sou 1¢09 
dust 960 
bro pek 6175 

ek 6080. 


pek sou 2350 


Lot. 


_ 1) 28e 


Box. 
Wishford 298 
301 
138 Gallaheria 304 
139 307 
141 Stamford Hill 313 
142 316 
143 319 
144 322 
147. Udaveria 331 
148 Doranakande. 334 
150 340 
15% Maligatenne 346 
162 O HI 376 
164 Lindupatna 382 
165 385 
166 388 
173 Killarney 409 
174 412 
175 Seenagolla 415 
18? Morankande 436 
153 439 
184 442 
185 445 
186 Ganaplla 448 
187 451 
188 454 
189 457 
192 Noppariel 466 
193 469 
194 472 
198 Polatagama 434 
199 457 
200 490, 
201 493 
203 High Forest 499 
204 502 
205 605 
206 Weoya 508 
207 511 
208 514 
209 517 
210 520 
211 523 
212 Ganapalla 525 
213 629 
214 032, 
215: 535 
216 538 
2176 541 
221 Avapolakande 553 
222 656 
223 559 
229 Palmerston 577 
2 580 
232 Woodend 586 
233 589 
234 592 
235 595 
237 Ketadola 601 
238 604 
239 607 
243 Cooroondoo- 
' watte 619 
244. St. Helen 622 
245 ED P 625 
247. Halbarawa 631 
248 634 
255 Parslces 655 
256 653 
259. Hopton 667 
260 670 
261 Estaganga 673 
262. 876 
263 679 
264 Group 682 
267 G W 691 
269 CL BKin 
est. mark €S7 
270 700 
271 703 
.272. Kenmare 706 
273 709 
2734 
274 712 
27 BNG. 715 
276. Erlsmere 718 
278 724 
281 © Ascot 733 
282, 4 736 
739 


Pkgs, 


15 
16 bf-ch 

16 do 

17 do 

19 do 
2) bf ch 
8 


25 ch 
15 hf ch 
20 do 


30 cents; 6 con) 
Name, Ib. 
bro pek 154 
or pek 1056 
bro pek 1710 
pek 1124 
bro or pek 896 
or pek 720 
bro pek 986 
pek 1653 
bro mix 1.00 
bro pek £00 
nek sou 1080 
bro pek 700 
pek sou 231G 
bro or pek 1365 
bro pek 2000 
pek 1596 
bro or pek 1375 
bro sou 2250 
bro or pek 825 
bro or pek 1120 
or pek 1785 
pek 1800 
pek sou 1170 
or pek 774 
bro or pek 1050 
bro pek 1430 
pek 3040 
bro pek 856 

ek 765 
pel sou 762 
bro pek 4000 
ov pek 1405 
pek 3690 
pek son 1629 
or pek No.1 3025 
or pek 1404 
pek 1323 
bro or pek 1200 


bro pek fans1a00 
or pek 3705 


pek 4420 
pek Sou 1920 
dust 200 
or pek £69 
bro or nek 2070 
bro ek 2070 
pek 3600 
pek sou 759 
bro pek 720 


young hyson1710 
byscn 1360 


hyson No, 2 852 


bro or pek 832 
pek 1190 
bro or pek 3000 
bro pek 700 
pek 2610 
pek sou 1040 
bro pek 900 
pek 1140 
pek sou 665 
or pek §36 
fans 770 
dust 800 
bro pek 1700 
pek 1350 
bro. pek 4300 
pek 2340 
bro or pek 2497 
or pek 1897 
pek sou 4520 


bro pek fans6240 


bro tea 5670 
dust 5490 
pek sou 990. 
bro pek 1600 
pek 950 
pek sou 1350 
brovor pelk 4363 
broior pek 4120 
bro or pek 1950 
pek 1692 
pek sou 1558 
or pek 935 
pek 975 
bro pek 3 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


2 
Lot. Box. 
285 745 
286 748 
288 754 
290 Farnham 760 
292 766 
293 769 
294 772 
800 Mawaliganga- 
watte 790 
301 793 
3804 KW 802 
305 805 
307 Arapolakande 811 
308 814 
“31 Gjeews 838 
317 841 
320 Middleton 850 
321 853 
322 856 
323 €59 
324 Drayton 862 
B25 865 
326 868 
828 Digdola 874 
329 877 
334 Geragama 892 
335 895 
336 $98 
337 901 
338 904 
339 907 
‘340 Harrow 910 
841 913 
342 916 
343 919 
345 Adisham 925 
346 928 
347 931 
350 Knavesmire 940 
351 943 
352 946 
360 Ninfied 970 
361 973 
362 976 
363 979 
371 Talgaswela 1003 
375 Erracht 1016 
Lot Box. 
4GB 294 
8 Westhall 304 
10 Elston 310 
11 Nahavilla 313 
42 316 
13 319 
14 Glassaugh 322 
15 pis) 
16 328 
19 Eila $37 
20 340 
21 343 
22 Mocha 346 
23 349 
24 352 
26 Kandaloya 358 
27 361 
28 : 364 
29 Poilakande +67 
30 370 
32 Gonavy 376 
34 382 
35 385 
46 Glasgow 418 
47 421 
48 424 
49 427 
50 Agra Ouvah 430 
51 433 
52 436 
58 Rondura 439 
64 442 
65 445 
56 448 
62 Ohiya 466 
62 469 
64 472 
65 AF in estate 
mar 475 
67 Little Valley 481 
68 484 
69 457 
72 Cumbowella 496 
73 499 
74 502 


Pkgs. 


Name. 


pek sou 960 
bro pk fans 1440 


fans 1300 
bro pek 2430 
or pek 975 
pek 1360 
pek sou 1040 
bro pek 3690 
pek sou 1960 
bro tea 1001 
dust 1351 
bro pek 3780 
pek 2400 
peFk sou 1056 
red leaf 891 
br or pk 1120 
bro pek 4845 
bro pek 2565 
pek 4250 
or pek 2660 
pek 4080 

ek sou 1530 

re pek 990 

ek 720 
bro pek 2185 
pek 1080 
pek sou 720 
br pek 2000 
pek 1440 
pek sou 720 
or pek 728 
bro orpek 1080 
pek 3610 
pek sou 1080 
bro or pek 2585 
or pek 1170 
bro pek 935 
bro pek 4400 
pek 2380 
pek A 1200 
bro or pek 1400 
bto pek 800 
or pek 720 
pek 2880 
pek 1500 
pek 1200 


Name. lb. 
fans 780 
bro pek 1100 
pek sou 3060 
or pek 3300 
bro pek 4700 
pekoe 700 
or pek 1924 
bro or pek 1820 
pekoe 2566 
bro or pek 7505 
pek sou 6925 
dust 1190 
bro or pek 27200 
or pek 935 
pekoe 1350 
bro pek 1845 
or pek 11€0 
eKoe 2280 
ro pek 49.0 
pekoe 2510 
or pek 1395 
pekoe 2325 
pekoe sou 840 
bro or peK 3588 
or pek 990 
pekoe 880 
pek sou 855 
broor pek 1674 
bro pek 3255 
pekoe 1248 
bro pek 2500 
or pek 1360 
pekoe 3440 
pek sou 1280 
bro pek 2940 
pekoe 1824 
pek sou 1288 
dust 1600 
or pek 850 
bio pek 735 
ekoe 700 


roor pek 2000 
bro pek 1800 
pekoe 1520 


Ib. 


Pkgs, 


1 


15 do 
39 hf-ch 
14 do 


ch 


34 ch 


28 do 


Name. lb, 
pek sou 1437 
pek scu 1350 
flo br or pek 2262 
or pek 728 
or pek No. 1 3060 
pekoe 2520 


|Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 


Lot Box, 
75 505 
77 +S Hin estate 
mark 511 
‘78 Rookwood 614 
79 517 
80 520 
81 523 
Lot. Box. 
3 Melton 82 
6 Labugama 91 
7 94 
9 WVY 100 
10 Polgahakand2 103 
11 106 
12 109 
18 Neuchatel 127 
19 130 
20 133 
26 -Oaklands 141 
27 Koladeniya 154 
30 Ladysmith 166 
31 163 
32 Mousa Eliya 169 
33 172 
34 175 
35 178 
39 MDllukettia 190 
40 193 
41 196 
44 Citrus 205 
45 208 
48 Marigold 217 
49 220 
50 223 
51 226 
elif, 229 
55 Wewatenne 238 
56 241 
ie 244 
58 247 
59 Glenesk 250 
61 256 
63 Ferriby 262 
64 265 
€5 268 
67 274 
68 Avisawella 277 
69 280 
70 283 


73 Hangranoya 292 
75 Charlie Hill 298 
79 Jak Tree Hill 310 


85 Yona 328 
86 331 
87 334 
88 337 
89 Glenalla 340 
90 343 
91 346 
9g Attabahena 367 
101JMDM 376 
102 379 
106 Walla Velley 391 
107 394 
108 397 
109 Doragalla 400 
110 403 
M11 406 
112 409 
115 Havilland 418 
116 421 
117 424 
118 427 
119 Henburst 430 
120 433 
121 436 
122 439 
123 $42 
124 SK 445 
125 448 
126 451 
127 Ravana 454 
128 457 
129 460 
2130 E Eliya, in es- . 
tate mark 463 
131 466 
133 California 472 
149 Kelani 520 
150 523 
161 526 


183,236 |b.] 

Pkgs. Naine. lb. 
11 ch bro pek 990 
46hfch bro pek 2300 
15 ch  pek 1423 

ft ch pek 756 
30 ch bro pek 2700 
23 do pek 1955 
48 do pek sou 3840 
31 ch or pek 2635 
26 do bro or pek 2600 
14 do pek 1190 

s ch pek 720 
10 do bro pek 850 
20 do bro pek 2000 
21 do pek 16 8 

8 ch bro or pek 920 
1L do bro pek 1100 
10 do or pek 900 
16 do pek 1440 
12e0ch' bro pek 1320 
13 do pek 1300 

7 do pek sou 700 
32 ch bro pek 2880 
16 do pek 1600 
29hfch broorpek 1624 
29 do or pek No. 1 1450 
23 do or pek 1081 
18 do pek 900 
24 do pek sou 1152 
14hfch bro pek 770 
17 do jek 850 
26 do pek sou 1300 
1L do dust $25 
26 ch bro pek 2340 
12 do pek sou 900 
29 ch bro pek 2610 
37 do pek 2930 
16 do pek sou 12C0 

7 do fans 875 
16 ch bro pek 1520 
20 do  pek 1700 
23 do pek sou 1840 

6 ch fans 720 
27 hf ch_ bro pek 1350 
15 ch bro pek . 1362 
13 ch bro pek 1170 
16 do bro or pek 1552 
22 do  pek 1672 
28 do pek sou 1960 
13 ch bro or pek 1300 
18 do pek No.1 1530 
13 do pek No.2 1040 
18hf-ch bro pek 900 
10 ch bro pek 1000 

9 do ek 855 
19hfch broorpek 1083 
27 ch bro pek 2430 
17 do pek 1445 
18 ch bro or pek 1710 
20 do bro pek 1700 
29 do pek 2320 
11 do pek sou 825 
12 ch broorpek 1200 
14 do or pek 1128 
27 do pek 2160 
11 do pek sou 880 

9 ch or pek 765 

9 do broorpek 810 
19 do pek 1520 

9 do ou 720 
llhf-ch dust 770 
15 ch bro pek 1500 

8 do pek 760 
17 do pek sou 1615 
25 ch bro pek 2625 
20 do pek 1700 
18 do pek sou 1443 
16hfch bro pek 800 

8 ch Pek sou 755 

9 ch  pek 85 
52 ch bro pek 4680 
18 do broorpek 1980 
34 do pek 2720 


SS a DE ea ESS LTT 


CEYLON 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
157 Deniyaya 544 43 ch bro pek 4390 
158 537 23 do ek 2300 
159 550 17 do pek sou 1700 
160 553 7. do sou 700 
163 Cairn Hill 562 1L ch cr pek 990 
164 565 11 do bro pek 1100 
165 568 19 do pek 1710 
166 Selvawette 571 9 ch bro pek 900 
169 Tyspane 580 18 ch broorpek 1800 
170 583 28 do bro pek 2470 
171 586 30 do pek 2550 
172 Tongultotum 589 17 ch pek sou 1360 
174 595 7 ch red leaf 837 
1 hf ch 
175 Yorks 598 T7bags mix 719 
176 ADL, ines- 
tatemark 601 15 ch bro pek 1500 
177 604. 12 du pek 1140 
181 Gigranel 616 O9hfch dust 763 
182 Lyndhurst 619 25 hfch tbroorpek 1350 
183 622 31 do pro peK 1405 
184 625 25 do  pek 1450 
SMALL LOTS. 
(Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
1 LN S,inest. 
mark 3193 Llhich bro pek 40 
2, 3393 2 do pek sou 169 
3 3499 1 do dust bl 
4 DFD 3502 1 ch pek 88 
5 AB 3505 1 do pek 83 
6 Lower Dik- 
oya 3508 6 ch bro sou 597 
9 Vilebena 3517 4 do pek sou 360 
10 3520 2hf-ch sou 10U 
11 3523 2 do dust 160 
13 MOTO 3529 11 do broorpek 4530 
14 = 3532 12 do pek 576 
15 85:5 13 do pek sou 637 
16 Mahayaya 3538 3 ch bro or pek 306 
17 3541 4 do bro pek 348 
18 3544 7 do ek 546 
19 3547 6 do pek sou 450 
20 3550 2 do sou 150 
21. Kincora 3593 6 ch bro or pek 570 
22 3556 5 de bro pek 400 
25 3565 2 do fans 240 
34 Walton 592 8 do bro tea 650 
35 3525. 3 do dust 329 
40 Nilloomally, 
! OBEGC, inest. 
mark 10 7bfch fans 490 
41 13 2 do dust 180 
. 47 Gurugoda 31 7 ch pek sou 560 
49 37 4 do dust 600 
50 P 40 10 hf-ch pek sou 450 
51 43 do fans 350 
By} 46 5 do dust 400 
53 M, in estate 
mark 4910 do bro pek fans 550 
54 52 1 do dust 80 
55 D, in estate 
mark 55 3hf-ch sou 135 
56 58 6 do fans 330 
57 6L 2 do dust 160 
-63 Kumaradola 79 4 ch bro pek 440 
64 82 3 do orpek 270 
65 85 4 do ekoe 360 
66 s8 1 do bro tea 89 
68 Maragalla 9% 7 ch orpes 630 
69 97 6 do pek 510 
70 100 1 do bro tea 80 
71 103 Lhf-ch aust 74 
75 Maragalla 115 3 ch bro tea 248 
76 118 2hich dust 150 
$1 LBK 133 4 ch dust 4u0 
85 Kitulgalla 145 3 do pe sou 970 
85 148 4hfch dust 320 
87 151 1 ch bro mix £0 
93 Tymawr 169 3hfch fans 210 
91 KWD 18L 5 do bro or pek 
ans 200 
103 PSP 199 4 ch or pek 400 
104 202 5 do _ bro pek 525 
10 2)5 3 do pek 270 
106 208 4 do  pek sou 440 
110 V, in estate 
mark 220 6 ch dust 480 
lll SP 223 7 do sou 62 
115 Yellangowry 235 do sou 40 
116 238 6 bf-ch dust 400 
117 241 3 do - fans 195 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


—— 


Cc. 


out 


13 bid 


Lot Box. 
121 Nilambe 253 
1IZieG 283 
140 Gallaheria 310 
145 Stamford 

Hill 825 
146 328 
1219 Doranakande 337 
151 Maligatenne 343 
153 349 
154 352 
155 355 
156 358 
157 361 
158 Grace Land 364 
159 367 
160 370 
161 373 
163 OHI 379 
167 Lindupatne 391 
16 394 
169 A 397 
170 400 
LiL 403 
172 4(6 
176 Seenagolla 418 
W777 421 
178 424 
179 427 
180 430 
181 433 
19) Ganapalla 460 
191 463 
195 Non Pariel 475 
196 478 
197 Polatagama 481 
202 496 
218 Ganapalla 544 
219 Pin est. mark 547 
220 GP 550 
224 Arapolakande 562 
225 APK 665 
526 563 
227 571 
228 574 
221 Palmerston 583 
236 Woedend 598 
240 Ketadola 610 
241 613 
242 : 616 
246 EDP 268 
249 Halbarawa 637 
250 640 
251 643 
252 646 
325 B Bin est. mark649 
253 652 
257 Parsioes 661 
253 664 
265 GW 685 
266 688 
268 694 
277 ~Erlsmere 721 
279 727 
280 730 
284 Ascot 742 
287 751 
289 757 
291. Farnham 763 
295 775 
296 778 
297 781 
298 784 
299 Mawuliganga- 

watte 87 
3802 796 
303 799 
3u6 Arapolakande 808 
309 811 
310 817 
311 Linest, mark 820 
312 Cin est. mark 826 
318 AG 829 
314 §32 
315 835 
318 Kabragalla $44 
319 847 
3z7. Drayton 671 
330 Dig lola 880 
331 Nuawella 3 
832 Mosville 886 
333. B inest. mark &9 
344 Harrow 922 
363 Ragalla 949 
354 952 
365 Rajawatte 955 


Pkga, 


4 ch 
7 do 
7 do 


6 hf-ch 


WOH OR NNWWIADKWN ANKE WANN NKWaAWwaw 
° 
i—” 


hf ch 


Co Oo OD Oo G2 LOCO aT 
a 
° 


i] 
is" 
inc) 
ie) 

i— 


6 do 
3hf-ch 


Name, lb, 
unas 400 
sou 560 
pek sou 560 
pek sou 480 

ust 255 
pek 475 
bro or pek 291 
pek 600 
pek sou 285 
fans 228 
dust 206 
red leaf 130 
bro pek 660 
pek 300 
pek sou 150 
dust 70 
pek sou 53 
pek sou 630 
bro pek fans 650 
pek 190 
pek sou 210 
bro mix No. 1 315 
bro mlx No, 2 450 
cr pek 300 
pek 350 
pek sou 2 
unas 90 
bro mix 112 
dust 70 
pek sou 600 
dust 115 
bro pek fans 317 
bro pek dust 124 
bro orpek 400 
dust 280 
dust 172 
pek sou 41 
pek 60 
twanky 224 
young hyson 380 
hyson 255 

hyson No. 2 367 
twanky 64 
pek sou 80 
dust 420 
sou 180 
fans 105 
bro mixed 100 
sou 630 
pek sou 610 
sou 44 
dust 95 
red leaf 57 
bro pek 180 
pek 82 
pek sou 480 

ust 180 
bro pek 180 
pek 190 
red leat 400 
bro or pek 660 
pek sou 300 
dust 84 
or pek 560 


pek sou No. 2 


dust 609 
bro or pek 372 
souchong 234 
dust No. 1 85 
dust No. 2 85 
pek fans 62 
bro or pek 665 
dust 330 
fans 120 
bro or pek 440 
pek sou 540 
dust 345 
bro tea 231 
bro tea 308 
pek sou 282 
bro tea 94 
dust 339 
dust 170 
bro tea 330 
sou 160 
p2k sou 230 
pek sou 660 
br pek fans 600 
pek sou 516 
dust 170 
fans 375 
dust 450 
dust 240 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, ¢. Lot. Box Pke-, Name. Se oP 
356 B 958 lhf-ch dust 50 17 04 355 1 eh fans 165 15 
357 961 5 ch dust 400 16 95 358 2 do red lesf i70 12 
358 964 1 do br pek 105 23 97 DB 364 3 ch pek 249 22 
359 967 1 do pek 95 22 99 Attabahena 37012hfch pek 576 29 
364 Ninfied 982 7 do pek sou 560 28 180 373 14 do pek sou 672 23 
365 985 7 do sou 525 25 103 JMDM 383 3 ch pek No, 2 270 29 
366 _ 988 2 do fans 240 20 104 385 2 do  peksou 255 95 
367 c91 1 do fans 95 20 105 388 4 do fans 380 20 
368 Tinest. mark 994 2 do 113 Doragalla 412 7hfch or pek fans 455 £2 
lhf-ch  unast 251 cut 114 415 3 ch bré mix 330 16 
370 AFandR W 1000 7 do sou 697 25 132 California 469 G ch bro pek 570 20 
372 KR 1006 3 ch bro pek 258 31 134 475 7 do pek sou €65 22 
373 1009 2 do pek 120 30 135 W 478 5 ch red leaf 425 12 
374 1012 1 do pek sou 56 33 156 Sangaly Toppe48l Lhfch pek dust 88 16 
376 Rattawatte 1015 6 do pek sou 540 28 i\e 137 484 1 ch red leaf 84 14 
io oi 138 Maplecroft 487 4hf-ch bro or pek 200 33 
129 490 7 do or pek 315 3: 
iMr. &. John.) 140 493 5 do pek 295 29 
7 et 496 5 do pek sou 225 25 
: =) cos, F q on (CE 42 499 2 do fans 120 20 
Lot. Box Pkg Name U3 AA 50? 3hi-ch broor pek 165 17 
14GB 988 3 ch bro pek 300 34 144 505.1 do. or pek Bp) = 2h 
2 286 5 do pekoe 400 31 145 508 1 do pek 50 1s 
3 989 6hfch dust | 51021 146 511 1.do peksou 45 16 
5 295 3 do bro mix 240 «12 147 514 1 do  wnas aa 6 
6 MG 298 9hfch fans 684 31 148 517 1lhfch bro tea 55 11 
7 HS in estate 7 152 Kelani 529 9 ch  peksou 675 «(98 
mark 301 5. ch bro mix 5C0 14 153 Kahatagala 532 5 ch bro pek 456 3 
9 Westhall 307 4 do pek 320-28 154 535 1 do broorpek 110 32 
17 Glassaugh 331 7% do pek sou 626 41 15 588 3 do pek 250 33 
18 334. 4hfich dust 360 26 156 541.1 do  pek sou 75 98 
25 Mocha 355 9 do fans 630 52 161 Deriyaya 566 4 ch dust 40 17 
81 Poilakande 373° 8 do dust 655 18 162 559 3 do bro pek fans 330 22 
83 Gonavy 379 13 do bro pek 650 55 167 Selvawatte 574 3 ch pek ORS 98 
39 Mahagalatenne 397 5hfch pekoe 250 8926 168 5i7 odo | fans 70 3616 
40 400 2 do pek sou 100 20 :173 Tongultotum 592 4 ch red leaf 330 1L bid 
41 403 1 do dust 60 15 1 hf ch 
42 406 2 do bro or pek 100 16 178 A DL, in es- 
43 409 2 do bro pek 100 30 ; tatemark 607 6 ch pek sou 570 14 bid 
44 412 1. do fans 50 14 179 610 2 do bro mix 180 12 bid 
45 SDJ 415 3 ch broorpek 300 39 180 613 1 do dust 140 14 bid 
57 Rondura 451 38 do dust 360 22 185 Lyndhurst 628 li bfch pek sou 440 29 
55 FS 454 5 do sou 500 389 186 631 7 do fans 364 25 
59 Ullandapitiya 457 llhfch bro pek 550, 33 187 634 3 do dust 255 17 
60 Galloola 460 1 ch pek sou 70. BB) 
61 463 1 do. fans 90 «37 on 
66 R W 478 3 do i a: 
Lhf-ch or pek 343 25 bid 


70 Little Valley 490 2 do dust 160 18 CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON, 
71 The Farm 493 4 ch dust 300 oN. f 
76 Cumbowella 508 4 ch fans 369 12 bid 70 


——— 


[Messrs. Somerville. & Co.) 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANE, Sept. 21. 
‘Clan Sinclair.”—Gowrakellie F, 1 barrel sold 


Let. Box. Pkgs. Name Woy Neg) at ag ditto 2, 1 mets sold at 116s; 8 casks 
1 AP 76 3 ch . red leat 270 (14 sold at 105s ; ditto S, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold 
2 Melton 79 Q9hfch_ bro or pek 495 55 bid at 69s; ditto PB, 1 tierce sold at 120s; GKE T.- 
4 85 8 ch _ pek 680-38 in estate mark, 1 barrel sold at 54s; GKE 2, 
B Labugama = pet Gb Be o Bex ea 25 1 cask bold at Os ee uaitte PB, 1 berre Bold at ate 
2 i _* Menelaus.”— 2, 5 casks sold a 8.3 
12 molgalakande i alt cy a aie Ss ditto S, 3 casks sold at 72s6d; NBT in estate 
45 118 1 do . pek 88.29 mark, 1 cask sold at 55s; NB 1 barrel sold at 
16 121 1hfch ‘pek sou 66 25 d6s. 
17 124 1 vh , dust 96 «18, “ Collegian.”—Kahagalla F, 2 casks sold at 98s; 
Be Neuchatel a3 & oe pee a3 ee ditto PB, 1 tierce sold at 105s; KGT in estate 
23 ‘Oaklands GEOR oy HO peice pek 570k mark, 1 barrel sold at 49s ; KG P in estate mark, 
24 145 4 do  orpek 380 30 1 barrel sold at 43s; KG, 14 barrel sold at 45s); 
25 148 4 do _ bro pek 400 28 Kahagalla, 1 ‘bag sold at 73s; PB Kahagalla, 1 
28 Koladenya 157 7 ch  pek sou 595.28 cask sold at 105s; T ditto, 1 cask sold at 52s’; 
29 _ 160 1 do _, bro tea 100 6-19 GSB in estate mark, 2 casks sold at 47s 6d; 
oe Mousa diliya wenoey cn y PLE Hana aD ae Roehampton, 2 bags sold at 72s 6d ; Size 1 Aln- 
38 187 2 do Fast 340 19 wick, 1 tierce sold at 104s ; Size 2, 6 casks sold 
42 Tukettia 199 1 ch sou 30 «18 at 91s; Size 3, 2 casks sold at 66s; PB, it cask 
43 202 1 do bro mix 80 10 sold at 91s; T, 1 barrel sold at 46s; Alnwick 
40 Citrus 211 4 ch . pek sou 400 . 22° Sizel, 2 bags sold at 68s; Size 2, 5 casks sold 
47 914 2 do dust , 320 16 at 768: Size 3, 1. cask sold at 49s; Sarnia, 1 
53 »Morigold eee Gpt ch byo mes pes Gee oe cask sold at 86s; 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 
00 Glenesk 273 8 ch ae We 640 29 75s 6d ; PB, 1 tierce sold at 76s; T, 1 cask and 
62 259 4 do bro tea 440,21 1 barrel sold at 44s ; Sarnia, 1 bag sold at) 65s. 
6g Terriby 271 1 ch sou aoc Gay “Clan Sutherland.’—Standard_ Co., St. “Leo- 
71 Hangranoya 286 3 ch sou 210 24 nards, 3 casks and 1 tierce sold at 91s; S, 4 
72 Bee 2 ae » Oe fans a Be casks sold at 70s 6d; PB, 1 barrel sold at 91s; 
"4 295 3 do bio tea 2 2 * be ar Q Arise 
7G Chavlie Hill 01 H.bteh pe 560 "80 a ei ae z amie) sold ae Se iT, 
7 304 (¢) elk sou 25 2 Dip sain Ey 
18 307 2 as bko pekfans 140 19 1 barrel sold at 48s ; Pingarawa, 1 bag sold at Gos. 
20. Jak Tree Hill 213.6. ch  pek 486 32 | “Kamakura Maru.”—APR in estate mark, 35 
81 316 7. do pek sou 496 32 | bags sold at 62s. nied 
82 319 1 do fans 100 23, “ Shropshire.” —Gonamotayvs: \, 1 cask sol ab 
4 ee } ag 3h or pek i Az 106s 5 ditto PB, 1 cask and 1 warrel sold at 1s ; 
92 Glenalla 349 7 do pek scu 560 26 GMT in estate mark, 1 _casix sold at 50s; 
93 252 1 do dust 150 «17 Gonamotava, 2 bags sold at 79s 6d. a 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 


“Kamakura Maru.”’—Size 1, Kitulagalla, 1 
cask sold at 104s; Size 2 ditto, 4 casks and 1 
barrel sold at 82s 6d; Size 3 ditto, 1 cask sold 
at 52s6d; PB ditto, 1 tierce sold at 8Cs; T ditto, 
1 tierce sold at 47s; Size 2 ditto, 1 cask sold at 
47s; Size 3, 1 tierce sold at, 36s ; T ditto, 1 tierce 
sold at 31s. 


SNS EY 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


**Mazagon.”—Palli, London F, 66 bags sold at 
98s ; ditto 2, 14 bags sold at 77s. 

“*Gannet.”—_MAF, 20 bags sold at 82s. 

‘Clan Macpherson.’—-SS London, 2 bags sold 
at 62s. 

“Kamakura Maru.”—OO London, 4 bags sold 
at 69s; I ditto, 1 bag sold at 64s. 

‘*Shropshire.”—OBEC in estate mark, Konde- 
salle, Ceylon O, 83 bags sold at 92s; ditto II, 3 
bags sold at 738s 6d; ditto No. 1, 22 bags sold 
at 75s; OBEC in estate mark, Kondesalle Cey- 
lon O, 12 bags sold at 94s 6d ; OEC F in estate 
mark, Mahaberia, Ceylon O, 12 bags sold at 97s ; 
ditto No. 1, 10 bags sold at 86s 6d; OEC C in 
estate mark, Mahaberia, Ceylon O, 16 bags sold 


at 97s 6d; ditto No. 1, 2 bags sold at 76s 6d. 

““Jumna.”— Udapolla A, 66 bags sold at 86s; 
ditto B, 21 bags sold at 74s; ditto C, 8 bags 
sold at 59s 6d; ditto G, 15 bags sold at 69s 6d; 
ditto Pieces, 1 bag sold at 69s. 

“* Adalia.”-—Beredewelle COC Ex. No. 1, 18 bags 
sold at 95s 6d; ditto B, 1 bag sold at 37s ; ditto 
T, 2 bags sold at 69s. 

“* Austral.”’—Beredewelle COC Ex. No. 1, 19 
bags sold at 96s 6d; 2 bags sold at 70s; ditto 1, 
3 bags sold at 79s; ditto T, 2 bags sold at 60s ; 
ditto B, 3 bags sold at 55s. 

‘““Kamakura Maru.’—Hylton OO, 13 bags sold 
at 85s 6d; ditto O, 2 bags sold at 66s 6d; ditto 
Brown, 2 bags sold at 40s; ditto Black, 3 bags 
sold at 40s, 

““Clan Alpine.”—Mousava AA, 24 bags sold at 
92s 6d; A, 4 bags sold at 81s; B, 5 bags sold at 
45s; ©, 3 bags sold at 67s; Rockhill AA, 39 
bags sold at 91s: 10 bags sold at 76s 6d; A, 4 
bags sold at 71s; B, 13 bags sold at 45s; C, 6 
bags sold at 67s; 2 bags sold at 60s. 

** Menelaus.”—Ross 1, 12 bags sold at 85s 6d ; 
2, 4 bags sold at 55s 6d; Brown, 1 bag sold at 
60s; 3, 2 bags sold at 40s. 

‘* Mazagon.”—Yattawatta 2, 6 bags sold at 66s. 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


Prict :—124 centseach 3 copies, 
No. 39 Cotomso, OctToBER 22, 1900. { 30 cents ; 6 coppies } rupee- 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b. c. 
peselea i 102 1324 12 ch bro pek 1200 40 
LARGE Los i Bos Se ws 
Se 105 1333 23 do ek sou 1955 28 
&. Benham & Co. me SS an 1336 § do dst 780 
7 Pallegodde 1339 c roorpek 900 32 
i [13,970 Ib.) 103 12 23 do rope 2300 46 
ot. 3 ame. ( i 5 to) or pe 1360 o 
ney Box. Pkg Name. .b ¢ 110 1348 14 do’ pek 1120-35 
watte 41 14 ch bropek 1400 si bid | 11) Pe RGR eah” CEREAL ¢ pectataNee 
3 Oh Ce eels COO nz? 113 Kirkle 1357 33 do pek 313839 
5 Battalgaila 50 36 do orpek 3420 45 bia | 113 Kirklees So aoe aah ee oreo) ae 
6 38 17 do pek 1530-39 Oe ah. Pecitoek. dee, ae 
7 56 10 do pek sou 800 35 115 Erracht 1363 21 ch bro or pek 1890 32 
Siaronnce 59 24 do oy c 116 1366 10 do or pek &00 38 
y or pek 2280 42 bid | 149 7 a BS 
9 62 17 do pek 1530 38 bid uote eae ao Bek See 
120 1378 11 do pek sou 880 24 
pas BS es 121 1381 11 do pre. pek 
ans 1100 27 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker me Dammeria Ht 8 ch bro orpek 720 39 
24 390 30 do or pek 3000 40 
[493,960 Ib.] 125 1393 30 do bropek 3300 42 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. |b. c. 136 ae de pek ae a8 au 
1 
8 Sirikandura 1042 9 ch_ bro pek 866-38 128 1402 10 hf-ch bro pek ; 
14 Mansfield 1060 47hf-ch bro pek 2820 648 bid fans 800 26 
15 1063 24 ch pek 2160 69 130 Clunes 1408 10 ch broorpek 110) 29 bid 
16 1066 11 do pek sou 935 85 131 1411 18 do bro pek 1710 34 
17 Thedden 1062 21 ch bro pek 2100 85 bid | 132 1414 34 do  pek 3060 32 
18 1072 11 do pek : 990 yy 133 1417 15 do pek sou 1350 26 
21 Kosgalla 181 23 bfch bro pek 1160 «29 135 Killarney 1423 12 ch or pek 1020 50 
22 1084 16 do  pek 720 =28 136 1426 10 do pek , 850 40 
23 1087 20 do unas 1000 out 137 Ganapalla 1429 26 ch or pek 2150 37 
26 Lyegrove 1096 18 ch bro pek 1890 44 138 1432 42 do broorpek 3780 21 
27 1099 11 do pek 1045 40 139 1435 45 do pek 3600 31 
28 7 1102 10 do pek sou 900 36 140 1438 15 do pek sou 1125 26 
80 Glengariffe 1108 22hfch broor pek 1100 47 141 1441 10 do bro pek 
31 1111 16 do or pek 704 37 fans 1200 22 bid 
3 1114. 9 ch pek 810 36 148 MOTO 1447 18hf-ch  bro_pek 897 15 bid 
1117 10 do pek sou 780 34 145 Mousakelle 1456 18 ch bro ox pek 1710 41 bid 
35 Pansalatenne 1123 52 ch bropek 4940 39 hid | 147 1459 14 do — or pek 1260-38 
3 1126 28 do pek 2240 387 150 Baloogama 1468 20 ch bro tea 1820 11 bid 
1129 15 do peksou 1200s 31 151 Patiagama 1471 9 eh sou 810 16 bid 
42 New Peacock 1144 13hfch pekfans 975 26 153 ED ri 1477 10 ch sou 700 =. 21 
43 Pendle 1147 13 ch bro pek 1300 §=©50 154 1480 10hfch dust 750 18 
44 1150 12 do pek 1080 39 159 Dunbar 1495 15 do broorpek 720 71 bid 
49 Great Valley 160 1498 33 do or pek 1551 5 
Ceylon in estate 161 1501 26 ch pek 1950 41 b 
mark 1165 22hfch broorpek 1210 59 166 Freds Ruhe 1516 40 do bro pek 4400-36 
50 1168, 9 ch or pek 765 47 167 ; 1519 37 do pek 3700 34 
51 1171 29 do pek 2465 39 168 1522 22 do pek sou 2200 27 
52 1174 14:hfch pek sou 1050 36 172 Pannawatte 1534 26 ch bro pek 2600 32 
53 Ardlaw and 174 1540 14 do pek 1260 32 
Wishford 1177 i8hf-ch bro or pek 954 6 175 1543 13 dO pek sou 1040 28 
54 _ 1180 14 ch bro pek 1360 46 181 Vogan 1561 12 ch broorpek 1380 30 bid 
55 1183 17 do pek 1343 4L 18? 1564 54 do or pek 5400 36 bid 
56 SW 1186 6 ch fans 708 31 183 1667 88 do pek 7920 32 
57 Queensland 1189 8 ch _ bro pek 720 60bid | 184 1570 25 do peksou 2000 29 
58 11922 8 do or pek 720. 47 185 1573 1lhfch dust 880 19 
59 _ 1195 11 do pek 935 43 186 Tambiligalla 1576 42 ch bro or pek 4200 38 
63 Theydon Bois 1207 9 ch _ or pek 765 45 LSTA SIM: 1579 32 do  pek 2880 36 
64 1210 21 do pek 1680 35 1922 KPW 1594 34hfch broorpex 2040 33 bid 
69 M’Golla, 1225 11hf-ck dust 880 17 193 1597 35 do or pek 175035 
70 Yogama 1228 20 ch  bropek 2000 38 194 1600 37 do pek 2035. 31 
71 1231 8 do pekNo.l 720 30 195 1603. 17 do peksou 850 29 
73 i 1237 20 do pek sou 1600 26 197 HGM 1609 12hfch broorpek 720 49 
74 Harrington 1240 23hfch broorpek 1100 76 198 1612 13 ch’ ‘bropek 1300 38 
is 1243 24 ch or pek 2160 47 bid 199 1615 18 do pek 1620 36 
73 1246 27 do  pek 2430 38bid | 200 1616 10 do — pek sou 800 34 
si. Detangalla 1258 20hfch or pek 1000 = 45 bid | 201 1621 7 do bro per 
$1 1261 30 do pek 1500 39 bid 
82 OBEC,inest, fans 700 32 
mark, Forest 202 Deaculla 1624 49 hfch’ bro pek 2695 49 
Creek 1264 23 ch. bro orpek 2300 61 ae tere are culy abel Soom) come 
33 1267 29 do broek 2900 mG Be | y 1630 17. do pek sou 1190 33 bid 
84 1270 12 do oa 205 Gonapatiya 1633 29hfch bro pek 1624 (3 bid 
pek 1080 47 20 
35 127316 do pekNo.1 1440 40 ae re eteaet er; Sones FO ale 
Bh mocect WIS TT 90, eK No.2, 1530 39. || Ope Teceolaa Wpereon eal: 
ey ae moresb alziah odab eh) orl pek 209 Cotswold 1645 9 ch be or pek 855 a3 
S Not 3192 71 bid |} 210 1648 14 do pek 1190 
385 1282 35: do or pek 1890 63 217 Ascot 1669 23 ch bro pek 2070 38 
g9 1285 26 do pek 1300 55 223 1687, 13. do. fans. 1300 18 
0 Gampaba 288° 81 ch bro or pek 3410 45 224. Rowley 1690 26hfch bro pek 1300 42 
91 1291 36 ao or pek 3420 50 225 1693.24 do elk 1200 37 
2 1294 42 do pekoe 3570 45 226 Old Mede- , : i oe 
A 297 27 te) ek sou 2430 () ge 696 , » pek 
95 Kirklees 1303. 18 hf ch aa orpek 780 48 227, ai 1639 1B ce prac Bee Ba 
96 1306 27 ch or pek 2700 = 45 228 1702 21 ch ek 1686 
97 Battawatte 1309 23 ch bro or pek 2530 3 229 1705 10 do re sou 700 38 
98 1312 26 do pek 2340 40 238 Eilfindale 1717 15 do fans 1500 236 
oa 4 : 1315 12 do pek sou 960 36 234. Ingrogalla 1720 18 do bro pek 1809 44 
ayes 1321 13 do bro or pek 1300 62 235 1723 19 do pek 1615 36 bid 


Q CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. e Lot. Box. Pkes. Name. Ib. 
236 DMV 1726 12 ch bro pek 1080 30 393 P 2197 ; : 
237 1729 17 do  pek 119027 394 Ruanwella p00 » re pt 187 
243. Glencorse 1747 16 do _ or pek 1360 388bid | 395 2203 9 do bro pek 900 
244 1750 12 do bro pek 1020 38 bid | 396 2206 30 do pek 3700 
245 1753 9 do pek 900 35bid |} 397 2209 11 do  peksou 90.) 
246 1756 32 do  pek sou 2560 32 399 Passara Group2215 17 do or pek 1530 
250 Clencorse 1768 14 do or pek 1199 40 400 2918 28 do bro or pek 2800 
253 1777 (:17_~«do pek sou 1360 33 401 2221 93 do pe 2070) 
255 Devonford 1783 2#3hf-ch broorpek 1650 62bid | 402 2224 14 do ek sou 1260 
256 1786 14 ch or pek 1250 58 404 Bandaraeliya 2230 114 hf-ch or pek 5244 
257 1789 20 do pek 1700 46 405 2233113 do bropek 7448 
262 Galkande 1805 13 do bro pek 1300 37 406 2236 62 do pek 2790 
266 Grange Garden1816 25 do bro or pek 2500 46 407 2239 50 do pek sou 2251) 
267 1819 15 do  pek 1500 36 408 2242 25 do fans 1700 
269 Walpita 1825 14 do or pek 1400 38 410 LG Fin est. 
270 1828 10 do bropek 1000 34 mark 2248 11 ch 
271 1831 19 do pek 1900 34 nt cheson 934 
272 1834 13 do pek sou 1040 30 
275 HF 1843 15 hf-ch bro pek 750 42 bid 
277 Aand W 1849 20 ch pek sou 1800 cut - 
278 Dunnottar 1852 7 do broorpek 760 72 |Mzessra. Somerville & Co.— 
279 1855 8 do bro pek 800 51 267 677 lb 
281 Koya 1861 2! do  peksou 1890 23 bid ’ “J 
eS lrex 1864 a so 2D pek 3870 35 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Nate. lb 
3 0 e 16520 34 sf : 
284 1870 10 do vek Porn 300 29 i Welgampola 637 19hfch bro pek 1064 
286 Raglan 1876 8 do 643 14 do  pek sou 700 
1hf-ch pek 760 24 bid 5 Horagoda 649 10 ch bro or pek 1000 
287 Pinest mark1879 19 ch  broorpek 1900 565 4 ce OE 900 
288 1882 10 do pek g00 42bid | 3 655 19 oAd eee 1805 
389 a 188 16 do peksou 1280 38 ioPriihrosd ae 3 an ae sou eS 
1 eyunga- ; 
watte 1891 127 do bropek 1700 38 1 673 10 do peksou = 800 
992 1894 19 dc sae 1710 35 ay Hanwella a 15 hfch bro pek 825 
293 1897 20 do peksou 1600 32 BA 90 16 do _ or pek 800 
297 Dewalakandel1909 12 do bro tea 792 22 ae cma 706 38hfch bro or pek 2280 
301 Tillyrie 1921 15 do bropek 1500 51 5 Lee pg oat 2 2265 
302 1924 14 do pek ~ 1190 41 28 eed aa tie 3420 
303 1927 14 do peksou 1120 36 Ben an 15 15 do peksou 750 
304 Beaumont 1930 22 do bropek 2200  338bid | 32 Bodava 730 25hfch bropek 1250 
304 1933 42 do or pek BTS mes ae Ws he Spee Ay Ss 720 
308 Castlereagh 1942 13 do bropek 1235 44 Be L oe 2 do _ pek sou 720 
309 1945 10 do or pek 350 39 BT Bos ae armen el gag Ob 0 
310 1948 12 do pek 960 37 ated rol 10 beech ldust 800 
313 Monkswood 1957 21hf-ch bropek 1260 76 AY BON ae 42hfch bropek 2310 
314 1960 21 do or pek 1430 69 reat WSU a3 doy pak 1150 
315 1963 22 ch pek 2090 55 43 t. Vernon 763 22 ch pek 2178 
316 1966 24 do peksou 2040 46 44 LS eID NTS 1530 
317 1969 23hfch fans 1380 37 a 769 9 do peksou 846 
318 1972 10 do dust 750 29 Ao pe ee A eae 1280 
319 Anningkande1975 24 ch bro pek 2400 87 4 ON) 5 22hfch orpek 990 
320 1978 20 do ek 190 4 48 778 44 do bro or pezk 2420 
P Dane 49 78 
321 St. Leonards ee 781 29 ch  pek 2610 
on Sea 1981 28 do propek 2800 25bid | 5? Dap “84 19 do peksou 1520 
322 1984 7 do broorpek 700 26bid | ® Poa taee CEG pero Rete 
327 Middleton 1999 2! do bropek 2280 56 oo eebdren 99 12 do  pek 960 
328 2002 24 do  pek 2040 47 Beate 826 22hfch bro or pek 1232 
329 Knavesmire 2005 15hf-ch or pek 750 34 ~ 829 21 do or pek 966 
330 2008 23 ch bropek 2300 31 bid 3 832 31 do pek 1395 
331 2011 18 do pek 1530 31 8 anagama 841 18 ch bro or pek 1980 
332 2014 12 do. pek sou 340 26 ia 844 38 do bropek 3420 
A eT ae ee ee a es 860 0 do. pek sou Bip 
: almerston 2023 13 hf-c ro or pe 2 
ae 2026 13 do bro ae ie 50 75 Glen Morgan 259 22hfch broorpek 1100 
337 2029 10 do ek 900 46 a6 862 22 ch or pek 1980 
339 Kelvin 2035 14 ch bro mixed 1190 4 itt 865 6 do broorpek 
341 Stafford 2041 18hf-ch broorpek 1170 75 fans 780 
842 2044 10 ch or pek 950 61 78 Ambalawa 863 24hfch bro pek 1224 
343 2047 11 do pek 935 57 79 871 24 do pek 984 
346 Matale 2056 59 hf-ch bro pek 3245  37bid | 81 Ladysmith 877 32 ch bro pek 3200 
347 2059 25 do pek 2125 37 82 880 27 do pek 2160 
348 2062 16 do pek sou 13¢0 33 83 883 22 do pek sou 1760 
351 Igalkande 2071 29 do pek 2465 28 84 OHS 8:6 8 ch bro pek 800 
352 DV 2074 8 do dust 960 18 85 889 8 do pek 800 
353 Yellangowry 2077 17 do or pek 1530 82 89 Yspa 901 14 ch pek sou 1190 
354 2080 12 de bro pek 1200 29 bid 90 904 6 do dust 840 
355 2083 12 do pek 1080 28 bid | 91 Ingeriya 907 45hfch bro pek 2250 
356 2086 16 do pek sou 1440 24 bid 92 910 25 do bro or pek 1500 
357 Bloompark 2089 10 do bro pek 1000 35 93 913 36 do pek 1728 
368 2092 12 do br pk No. 2 1200 20 bid 94 916 24 do pek sou 1104 
859 2095 12 do pek 1140 26 97 Neboda 925 11 ch bro or pek 11C0 
260 2098 9 do pel Sou 900 23 93 928 29 do ro pek 2900 
363 Avoca 2107 16 do bro or pek 1680 65 105 Kosgahewella 949 21 ch bro pek 2100 
364 2110 28 do bro pek 2800 52 106 \ 952 10 do pek 1000 
365 2113 27 do pek 2160 40 107 | Z 955 7 do pek sou 700 
370 Clarendon 2128 12 do pek 1140 47 109 Beausejour 961 15 ch bro pek 1350 
871 2181 7 do pek sou 70 41 110 964 12 do pek 960 
377 Talgaswela 2149 28 do or pek 2352 37 113 Woodthorpe. 973 9 ch bro pek 900 
378 2152 41 do pek 3280 33 114 » 976 17 do pek 1360 
379 2165 20 do ek sou 1500 27 115 979 18 do pek sou 1440 
381 Maha Uva 2161 22 hf-ch ro or pek 1320 42 118 Hapugasmulla 988 15 ch bro pek 1560 
382 2164 19 do or pek 1064 50 119 991 17 do ek 1530 
383 2167 17 ch  pek 15380 40 122 Dartry 1000 20hfch fans 1460 
384 2170 10 do wek sou 800 35 124 1006 10 ch bro tea 900 
388 Polatigama 2182 34 do bro pek 3400 42 125 New Valley 1009 31 ch bro or pek 3100 
289 2185 11 do or pek 990 37 146 1012 35 hfch or pek 1575 
390 2188 46 do pek 4140 84 127 1015 18 ch pek 1620 
391 2191 21 do pek sou 1890 2 128 1018 17 do peksou 1360 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 
Lot: Box Pkgs. Name. Do Gh Lot Box Pkgs, Name. a 
131 NIT 1027 10 ch wumasNo2 9800 i6bid | 13 Elston 562 15 ch or pek 1500 43. 
132 Columbia 1030 3) hfch or pek No 21720 42 bid | 14 65 1 oe Dea pek 1310 48 bid 
133 1033 32 do or pekNo11600 4s bid | 72 a Ee ac Le Natal asians 
134 1035 26 do pek 1196 37 bid 7 a 10 heen Re + 04 Scot 20 
136 Rambodde 1042 ee Me ch Oe 1820 BG bid 18 B07 iF ah aE eis 1350 34 
Sane = : 
Lex HME ams eee eae? 19 Dickapittia 580 27 do bropek 2700 42 
Seer en oes AB. a0 Ree. Tech Mee 20 583 40 do pek 4000 37 
143 2 00 i 9: > ; c 
146 Kabatungoda 1072 56 hf ch Ne or pek 2800 43 a NB 586 16 pet dust 1140-26 
147 1075 24 do bro pek 1440 42 22 58 i ie ate es Baad 
8 : 5 7 
as Panmure 1s ah teen as or pek 2050 a 23 592 13 ch unassorted 1300 34 
Y i (venesta) 1920 45bia | 25 Gansarapolla 598 22hfch bro pek 132035 
2 1090 41 do or pek : 26 601 12 ch or pek 1080 34 
ee : (venesta) 2255 43bia | 27 604 19 do pek 1615 32 
153 1093 38 ch ~~ pek ” 3930 «=. 7 bid | 22 Glassaugh 607 21hfch or pek 1113.70 
157 Mah: Beech) eb k 7 29 610 16 do  broorpek 1040 51 bid 
ahatenne 1105 7 ¢ ro pe. 00 39 2 
1108 16 do bropek 1600 34 30 613617 ch: pek 1615" 50 
ue Titieido. oo pek anomie 32 N 619 Qhf-ch dust 765 25 
3 5 ‘ 5 3 33 Iona 622 28 do  broorpek 1624 61 bid 
163 Warakamure 1123 57 ch bro pek 5700 33 2 
1126 30 do ek 2850 30 34 625° 14 ch or pek 1260 50 
ace B 5 2 d kK 1020 44 
165 1129 10 do pek sou 900 25 bid | 3 628 12 do pe 0 
166 Moragalla h bd k 37 St John’s 634 26 hf-ch Yo orpek 1508 80 
a fae) 1132 al c ro pe 1100 33 ce 5 
4135 “13 do ek 1300 30 33 637 50 do or pek 1500 75 
tcf P q 39 640 30 do pek 1620 49 
171 Heniton 1147 13 ch bro pek 1235 3 bid 40 Ud. Bra en bro peak 700 27 
172 1150 14 do pek 1190.28 bid ri a, ete if aa Bekoe: roast iicoy 
oe age toe cies cous 320} 25 Did | aoteientils 649 27 do bropek 2700-57 
175 Findlater 1159 28 ch bro pek 2800 45 bid re en 65e Soak : en 1995 2 
is tee are Gone aber TE a ON ao 655 12 do pekoe 1080 37 
W : 1165 10 K he Be 9 a bi 46 Lamiliere 661 15 do bro or pek 1425 59 
VipeBeseainy 7 TT 320E 6 BON) it eOO 188 UE a 664 11 do bropek 990 47 
180 TUT tp Gotta 1 O7) Pels HA BELO Tin GoW! dows pekee 1848 36 bid 
tet TUG pth Go. of Pee ToEO St Pid et SoGs Wi 679 19bf-ch fans 171021 
tas B, In estate Te : Poueee ; ge 53 Cleveland 682 22 do flow or pek 1232 63 
” Snat 1189 16 ch broorpek fans1130 21 5 685 22 do — pekoe 144) 43/bid 
hf ch k : 57 Callander 694 19 do bro or pek 1140 50 bid 
eats ee eae aeaences EGA to ee M8 697 21 do orpek 1092 59 bid 
18) ce) us z bios ets 
ig Seton Hn Sah bore SSeS oy hE Rhamuwoatts tH 
re TO at ag ese 32H, 2G BIA Y G3 Qonoogaloya 712 15 do or pek 1350 50 
Tene in estate ba erin phe rng tit a 64 is 715 11 do broorpek 1100 60 
ark 1216 18hf-ch broorpekfansl150 22 eo EE ee Senn mekee Hr ae 
195 Murraythwaitel29 v cH Bro pek 100 ss 67 CoE fch pestis os ee 
196 o pe : z Pea 
201 Monrovia 1287 40 ch bro pek 400034 Ba Te ore eee ieculeen ceakeeed «apr ligah ey 
ate DAD BE SO. of, BOE ames 74 Vincit 745 19 do bropek 1710 35 
208 rete io Se wumen Souyi, 2800s 2 75 748 14 do pek 1280 34 
Ua peer ot cighiltaee ¢ Tee AB 77 754 7 do pekfans 840 20bid 
Sa GH MaRS cree: «oy 88 Lunugalla 787 8 do bropek 800 _—27 bid 
est. Co Ltd. 1261 32hfch bro or pek 1920 39 Som Mount Clare won do a ot pek aes 
au Top Tach ieee Tr: i: 82 Bide Ih 9531 Ottery 808 18 do orpek 1519 50 
273 25 hf k f, 1 bi 97 Lamiliere 814 15 do  broor pek 1425 58 
213 St V 1273 25hfch pekfans 1875 21 bid | 9/ 817 11 do bro pek 990 45 bid 
a EA Ep Sree Re PEON Ae, DIG I 99 820 21 do pek” 18:3 36 bid 
215 H Oya EAN) a h ig a goo aiid 102 Evalgolla 829 32hf-ch bro pek 1280 8939 
216 LB 1282 17 -c ro pe’ 1700 =. 26_ bid 103 832 57 do k 1710 34 
217 Henhurst 1285 11 oe o: pek i 935 36 110 Elkaduwa 858 5 ch ae S101) 138 
Be ae BS ac DAE ae Eye 28 113 Orangefield 862 12 do  bropek 1200 =—-.26 bid 
2 3 . 114 865 19 do bro pek 855 22 bid 
203 K G 1303 19 ch redleat 1900 obid | 15 g63 22 do pek 198021 bid 
225 Wilpita, 1309 20 ch bropek 2000 27 bid | 12! Mocha eo ae do EOC pek eo nese bid 
226 1312 14 do pek 1400-24 bid | 155 Sopa dae cakes Tesonltce 
aes nyspane 1888 oy on bro cere TOG ay oo 124 905 '100-de. hek som: 800. 49 
A234 y () ro pe 0 38 = i 
235 Lower Dickoya1339 10 Ge bro pek 1000 ©. 32 bid 18 Kanan Gama ae u do pro caper ae By bid 
3i1 Bollagalla 1357 18 dG Bro pek 1800 30 127 904 12 do  pek 1080 30 
242 1360 19 do pek 1520 37 131 Templestowe 916 35 do  broorpek 2625 48 bid 
1368 12 d k 132 919 18hf-ch or pek 810 46 bid 
aroun ber sau: BES (2) 30 133 922 28 ch pek 2240 37 
att Maal 18 a ne a mee pek WR EH 135 Gonavy 928 28 hf-ch Ge pek 1260 45 
45 ¢ e! 3 
249 Havilland 1381 8 ch pe fans 80020 134 eae ae a alibicepapl s1Se 
250 384 11 do sou 80 12 a ci 
252 Gangwarily 1390 10 ch broorpek 1000 34 bid ee Kandaloya oa ae pich Bae nee ae is big 
28 18h aay AO yh (OE Des Speedie ieee: Uh vas 952 72 do pek 2880 34 bid 
Bae Oonankande oe 16 hf Ge be pek 800 43 ee AO se 5 oe Ee pek ccs on pid 
258 14 We pek sou 880 34 ° ah 
261 Walla Valley 1417 1¢hfch broorpek 793 52bid | 150 Ferndale Henn do bre oF nek LoD aS bid 
32 A ay CO bee bees <\ 18900) Pb) ih ge \Warleigh 5 12 do bropek 1200 55 
263 1428 11 do pek 935 39 bid 155 at ands nee 935 49 
158 Pauganatte 7 24 do pek Bigg 32 bid 
159 Lunugalla 20 4 do bro pek 09 26 out 
{[Mr. BH. John.—229,356 lb.] 160 23 20 do  pek 1600 22 bid 
161 LVY 26 20 do pek sou 1800 20 bid 
Nob Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. C. 162 Glasgow 29 42 do  broorpek 3192 59 
u 163 32 20 do or pek 1320 61 
4 Bittacy 535 13 ch bro pek 1300 6o\bid 164 35 15 do pek 1275 48 
5 538 11 do ek 990 46 165, 38 12 do  peksou TI4O Minas 
6 CD 541 16hfch broorpek 800 43 166 41 16 do fans 1529 27 
7 Waragalande 544 9 ch bro or pek 900 40 168 Agra Ouvah 47 13hf-ch pekfans 1040 29 
8 547 17 do bro pek 1700 35 169 50 25 do bro or pek 1550 71 
9 550 15 do  peKkoe 1350 33 170 53 30 ch bro pek 8150-5 
0 553 12 do  peksou 1080 ©9228 171 56 11 do pek 1056 48 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Box, Pkes. Name, Dwi os ae aot, Box. Pks. Name. Ds.) 2) 
174 Dalhousie 65 2Lhf-ch pekNo.1 945 35 129 Dammeria 1405 6hfich dust 540 19 
180 Ben Nevis 83 10 ch  pekoe 960 38 134 Clunes 1420 3 do dust 270 «18 
183 Rookwood 92 20hfch flowbrorpk1160 53bid | 142 Ganapalla 1444 2 do oust 172 «17 
184 95 16 ch or pek 882 53 144 M OIO 1450 11 do bro or pek pan) 21 
185 Galella 98 20 do bro pek 2000 42 145 1453 13 do pek sou 634 14 
186 101 17 do pekoe 1360 3 148 Mousakelle 1462 3 ch pek sou 255 81 
189 110 21hfch dust 1571 20 119 ; 1465 3hfch dust 240 19 
191 Kotuagedera 116 33 ch  bropek 3300. 34 152 Kennington 1474 5 ch unas 450 15 pid 
192 i 119 23 do pekoe 2070 30 bid 155 Strathspey 1183 3 ch bro or pek 321 72 bid 
196 Glassaugh 131 29 do or pek WEY fil 156 1486 5 do or pek 50058 
197 134 21hf-ch broorpek 1365 46bid | 157 1489 7 do  pekoe 63747 
198 137 24 ch  pekoe 2280 47bid | 158 1492 2 ds  peksou 170 40 
199 Mahanilu 140 9 do or pek 855 44 162 Dunbar 1504 11 hf-ch bro pek 550 = 45 
200 148 17 do  broorpek 1700 46hbid | 163 1307 7 ch  bropek fans 490 38 
201 146 11 do  pekoe 1012 40 164 1510 2 do  pek sou 132 0387 
202 119 10 do  pek sou 900 =. 36 165 1513 1 do dust 136 6.22 
204 155 7 do dust - 700 i9 169 WA 1526 2 ch pek 200 28 
205 Brownlow 158 22hfch broorpek 1144 63. 170 1528 2 do  bek sou 200 22 
206 161 21 do  bropek W762 47 71 1531 2 do bro mix 200 16 
207 " 164 13 ch or pek 1144 45 bid 173 Pannawatto 1537 4 do or pek 360 37 
208 167 38 do  peKoe 2838 36 177 D 1549 4hfch pek 220 «12 
209 170 16 do pek sou 1360 34 178 1552 2 do pek sou 110 12 
210 Rookwood 173 22hfch flobrorpk 1276 62 _ 179 1555 2 do bro mix 100 9 
211 176 31 do  broorpek 1984 32 bid | 180 >. 1558 1 do dust 58 8616 
215 Riseland 188 12 ch pek sou 960 17 188 Tembiligalla 1582 3 ch pek sou 270 Bt 
216 Morahela 191 31 do  broorpek 3100 37 bid | 189 1585 2 do bro mix 210 8=—«18 
217 194 18 do . pekoe 1512 32 bid 190 1588 1 do bro pek fans 115 20 
218 197 13 do or pek 1092 36 bid 191 1691 2 do dust 28u 17 
221 Yahalakella 206 62 do biopek 6200 26bid | 1969 KPW 1606 3hf-ch dust 270 =—.20 
222, 209 23 do  pekoe 1600 26bid | 211 Cotswold 1651 6 ch pek sou 460 32. 
2293 212 18 do  peksou 1260 20bid | 212 1654 1 do dust 8 19 
224 Bellongalla 215 10 do bro pek 1000 27 bid | 213 1657 1lhf-ch sou 75 22 
225 218 24 do pekoe 1920 24 bid | 214 Ookoowatte 166C 1 do dust 100 16 
Bin 1663 2 do pek fans 260 23 
— 21 1666 2 do red leaf 160 15 
218 Ascot 1672 3 ch or pek 255 31 
SMALL LOTS. 219 1675 6 do  pek 480 98 
Bi ay eid 220, 1678 3 as pek ao : 240 26 
221 1681 6 do bro pek fans 660 24 
EK. Benham & Co. 229 6ha wea 1684 | do peksouNo.2 95 4 
230 Made- 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. oi gama 1708 4hfch  pek fans 340 21 
1 Bogahagoda- i 231 1711 1 do dust 100 =19 
watte 38 4 ch bro or pek 420 30 bid | 932 D 1714 3 ch sou 230 14 
4 47 7 do  pek sou 630 26 238 DM V 1732 5hf-ch pek sou 350A 
10 Hornsey 65 8 do psk sou 640 Bia 239 1735 2 do fans 184 18 
ul : 68 7 do tans 560 - 22bid | 940 1738 1 do _ bro tea 66 «618 
py 241 ot 1 eo are : 54 17 
a 242 Glencorse 1744 6 do ro or pe 600 41 
(Wessrs. Ferber & Walker. | 247 1759 4 ch be ee 440 29 
248 1762 1 do ust 170 15 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib.  c, 249 1765 4 do broorpek 400 44 
1 CE DS§, inest. 251 1771 6 do bro pek 480 43 bid: 
mark, Mount 252 « 1774 6 do pek 540 38 
Pleasant 1021 2hfch bro pek 110.335 254 1780 5 do bro tea 50 29 
g 1024 2 do  pek 100-29 256 Devonfori 1792 6hf-ch dust 480 22 
3 1027 2 do  peksou 100 24 259 Handrokandel795 5 ch  bropek 500-35 
4 1080 2 do ust 160 16 260 1798 3 do pek 255 30 
5 1033 1 do fans 50 17 261 1801 2 do pek sou 160 25 
6 1036 1 do unas 50.20 263 Galkande 1807 7 do  pek 630 21 bid 
% 1089 2 do red leaf 130 10 264 1810 6 do peksou 540 18 bid 
9 Swikandura 1045 8 ch pek 691 34 265 1813 1 do dust 130 14 
10 1048 7 do bro sou 595 81 268 Grange Garden1822 2hf-ch dust 170 18 
Vat 1051 4 do bro pek fans 420 26 273 ~Walpita 1837 5 ch sou 450 24 
12 1054 4 do red leaf 330 12 274: 1840 2 do dust 250-17, 
13 1057 1 do dust 98 16 276 HE 1846 5 do pek 375 80 bid. 
19 Thedden 1075 5 ch  pek sou 400 30 280 Dunnottar 1858 5 do pekNo.1l 425 42 
20 1078 1 do dust 150 20 285 Putupaula i873 4hf-ch sou 280 ©=610 
94 Kosgalla 1090 6hf-ch pek sou 300 20 290 SH 1888 4 ch bro mixed 460 13 
25 1093 6 do dust 420. 18 294 Weyunga- 
29 Lyegrove 1105 5 do dust 425 21 watte 1900 2 do  brotea 188 25 
34 Glengariffe 1120 3 do dust 240 18 295 1903 2hf-ch dust 128 19 
388 Pansalatenne 1132 5 ch faus 600 31 296 NWD 1906 3 ch bro tea 300 12 
39 1135 2 do dust 300 16 298 Dewalakandel912 4hf-ch dust 320 18 
4¢ New Peacock 1138 7 ch pek sou 630 33 299 Dromoeland 1915 9 do bro pek fans 585 25 
AL 1141 8hfch bro mix 400 24 300 1918 5 do dust 416 18 
45 Pendle 1153 7 ch  pek sou 595 34 206 Beaumont 1936 7 do fans 616 19 
46 1156 2 do pek sou 180 33 307 Castlereagh 193913 do bro or pek 650 58 
AG 1159 Lhf-ch bro mix 5 18 811 1951 2 do fans 140 20 
4s 1162 3 do pek fans 225 26 812 1954 2 do dust 140 19 
60 Queensland 1198 6 ch pek sou 510-36 323 St. Leonards 
6] 1201 2 do unas 200 24 on Sea, 1987 5 ch or pek 450 29 
62 1204 2 do sou 190 17 324 1990 3 do or pek 270 20 
65 Theydon 325 1993 8 do pek 680 26 
Bois 1213 6 ch pek sou 510 28 326 1996 5 dc fans 400 25 
66 VT B, inestate 333 Knavesmire 2017 Shf-ch dust 600 18 
mark 1216 3 do dust 270 7 338 Kelvin 2032 3 ch pek 270 28 
7 1219 3 do fans 270 30 340 2038 7hf-ch dust 525 17 
6% M’Goll: 1222 1 ch sou 80.25 344 Hayes 2020 1 ch  pek 80 7 
7 Yogama 1234 6 do  pek 5400 «82, 345 Kelaneiya 2050 1 do broorpek 100 47 
7” Harrington 1249 3 ch  pek 270° 36 349° Matale 2065 4hf-ch fans 280. 20 
“4 1252 5 hf-ch or pek fans 800 30, 350 2068 7 do dust 560 18 
Tip 1255 2 do dust 180-20 361 Bloompark 2101 2 ch congou 160 15 
94 Garmpaha 1300 6 do pek fans 450) 19 362 2104 Lhf-ch bro pek 44 33 
100 Battawatte 1318 2 ch | dust 200 211 366 Avoca 2116 G co pek sou 55287 
7) | «Brracht 1369 7 do bro pek 5E0 37 367 2119 5 do br pek fans 675 25 
it 1372 2 do | pek No. 1 160-88 368 Clarendon 2122 10hf-ch bro pek 630 69 
j 1384 2 do dust 344 1b 369 Y125 8 do or pek 432 62 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES - LIST. 
Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name, Ib. <c, Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib; se 
372 2134 2 ch sou 160 33 168 Moragalla 1138.6 ch pek sou 600 26 
373 2137 1hfch dust 80 18 170 M, in estate 
374, Mosville 2140 6 ch bro pek fans 597 Wye mark 1144, 1. do pek dust 100 14 
375. Binest. mark2143 6 do bro pek fans 513 24 bid 174 Honiton 1156 -5hfch fans 300 oe 
376 Talgaswela 2146 12 hf-ch bro cor pek 660 32 178 Findlater 1168 4hfch dust 360 18 
380. 2158 8 do br pK No.2 480 20 183 Comillah 1183 11 bfch bro pek 550 31 
385 Maha Uva ~ 2173 1 do  pekfans 75 26 184 1186 6 do pek hooped 300 27. 
386 2176 3 do dust 255 19 187 HIS 1195. 9hfch peksou 540 28 
387 Polatagama 2179 4 ch broorpek 440 25bid | 192 Sadamulla 1210 1 ch = dust 133-1317, 
392 2194 2 do dust 230 18 193 1213 4 do bro mix £00 10 
398 Ruanwela 2212 Q9hf-ch dust 675 21 197 Murrayth- 
403 Passara Group2227 3 ch ians 240 19 waite 1225.8 ch pek sou 640 28 
409 Bandaraeliya 2245 6hf-ch dust 480 18 1s SRK 1228 4 ch pek sou 380 36 
411 L G Finest 2 199 1231 2 do dust 300 17 
mark 2251 9 do ~ fans' 564 14 bid } 200 1234.1 do bro tea 100 =—s-16 
204 Monrovia 1246 4 ch bro tea 380 15 
; a8 - 1249 2 do per dust 300 16 
3Sre, Fl P i 208 S T, in estate 
{Messre. Somerv:lis. & Co.] aes (582%. c!?. Sok eae 
Let. Box. Pkgs. Name Haye Searen 212 icurabesalle E 
ee ‘ ‘ est. Co. Ltd,.1270 3 ch pek sou 300,; 26 
Un) Data te ay ee aa 221 Henhurst 1297 8hfch dust 64019 
-9 Horagoda 661 1 ch ‘dust 100 18 222 1300 3 ch  bropekfans 300 26 
5 224 N 1306 11 hf eh_ bro pek 605 28 bid 
10 - | 664° 1 do con 95 22 5) aa daes E pats 
il Primrose ill 667.5 ch bro pek 500. 4 227 Wilpitiya 1315 ch _pek sou 475 21 
ia 676.1. do sou 76 26 228 13182 do fans - 200 14 
15 679 2hfch dust 103 19 229 1321 1 do dust 150 15 
16 Kumaragala 682 8hf-ch bro pek 440 37 bid ae L 1s s do foe leaf 240 12 
17 685 12 do pek 540 | 34 a ial as2Ae 2. Chey. Dro. Mix 170)" 38 
18 688 14 do pek sou 630 29 ee JS 1330 4 ch © or pek 380 38 
i9 691 3. do Bar 120 25 237 S F D 1345 6 ch convenesta 582 27 
20 694 1 do ast 84 19 238 1348 5hfch dust 425 18 
23 Hanwella 703. 7hf ch pek sou 31524 239 1351 ‘ a red leat 20 13 
Be Ea 718) /s-boxes —or:pek ty) Se 240 KG 1354.3 ch sou 279° «15 
Peele 721- 4hfch dust 390 16 246 Mahalla 1372 .8 ch pek sou 600 28 
30 Tientsin 7248 ch —pek sou 680 39 247 1375 4 do pek sou No, 2 280°. 24 
31 7274 ido ‘dust 560 21 248 2 1378 1 do dust 111 20 
35. Bodava 739 1 ch redileat 80 1B 251 Havilland 13887 2 ch dust 180 7 
236 row. dowee-dust 333 16 255 Gangwarily 1399 8 ch pek sou 640 24 bd 
Lhf ch 2f Oonankande ae : on pek 680 36 is 
38 L 748 8hfch dust 640.19 ae Ong SOU BOD 26 (DM 
42 Behico 70 ihfch dust 84 19 an teth nee: aust 10 8 
31 Mora Ella | 787 3 ch bropekfans 360 24 oe reg) 8 BE ch. dust 467-19 bid 
52 790 4hf-ch dust 320 18 42910 do bro pek sou 455 22 bid 
54 RKP 796 6 ch pro or pek 660 31 266 1432' 4 ch unas 400 24 bid 
56 0, Gib a, Boe 33 da, pek sou So 27 aor Caanarenets iret 
57 Halloowella 805 2hf-c ro or pe 90 36 : 
58 808 2 do bro pek 110 ae fa (Mr. H. John. ] 
59 8il 2 do or pek 104 37 bi 
60 814 4 do — pek sou 264 30 Lot. 3 Box. Pkgs, Name, Ib. ¢. 
61 817 2 do sou 76 . 28 1 Theresia 526 2hfch bro pekfans 130 35 
62 820.1. do dust AL 18 2 529 do dust 20 21 
63 823 3 do red leaf 138 14 3 582 I ‘do sou 60 34 
67 Dryburgh 835 8 ch pek sou 496 28> 1l  Waragalande 556. 2 ch. dust 250 20 
68 i 838 5hfch fans 370 18 12 559 1 do_ fans 120 20 
73 Hanagama 853. 8 ch sou 640 24 24 NB 595 4 do bro mix 396 15 
74 f 856 2 do dust 288 18 3L WHR 616 5. do dust : 500 PAL 
80. San Cio, 874 4 hfich bro mix 168° 14 86 Iona _ 631 2hfch dust 170.» 20 
86 OHS 892 3 ch pek sou 300 20. 45 Glentilt 658 6° ch pek sou 570 32 
87 895 1 do dust 107-16 49 Lameliere 670 9Ohfch pekfans 612 23bid 
88 , 898 1 do red leaf 84 11 50 GW 678 5 ch peksou 475 836 
95 Ingeriya 919 12hfch unas 600 27 51 676 4 do bro mix 300 «17 
96 922 3 do dust 225 16 55 Cleveland 688 5hf-ch peksou 250 37 
99 Neboda 931 8 ch pek sou 640 28 56 691 2 do dust 160 23 
100 934 2 do dust 170 18 60 Callander 703 5hf-ch peksou 200 ~=35 bid 
101 Glenalmond 937 6 ch _ bro pek 546 = 40 61 700 6 do fans 420 27 
102 946 3 do pek 282 32 69 GingranOya 730 12hf-ch or pek 600 38 bid 
1Lhf ch 71 736 ch pek sou 630 30 
103 943 2 ch peksou 140 28 72 739 5hf-ch fans 350 =. 23 
104 946 1 do bro pek fans 168 26 US Tie 742 2 do dust 240 820 
1hf ch 76 Vincit 751 6 ch pekoe sou 540 25 
108 Kosgahawella 958 2 ch bro fans 200 «13 78 7857 2 do dust 300 =:18 
111 Beausejour 967 3 ch pek sou 225 26 79 760 1 do red leaf ALOR 2 
112 970 5 do pek fans 500 22 bid | 80 Agodawatte 763 6hfch bro pek 300 15 bid 
116 Woodthorpe 982 2 ch sou 152 25 81 766 4 do pekoe 180 15 bid 
117 985 2hfch dust 119 18 82 Franklands, S P 
120 Hapugasmulla 994 4 ch  pek sou 392-26 A inestate mark 769 6 do brpekNol 300 20 bid 
121 997 3 do dust 480 16 83 772 4 do br pek No, 2 200 22 bid 
123 Dartry 1003 7hfch dust 602 21 84 775 4 do pekoe 200 17 bid 
129 NIT 1021 2hfch dust 170 17 85 778 6 do pek sou 225 out 
120 1024 2 ch unas Nol 200 19 86 781 Lt do pek fans 45 out 
135 CM 1039 1hfch bro pek 50 36 87 784. 1 do ust 56 out 
138 Rambod¢ée 1048 6hf-ch pek sou 270 3 90 Mount Clare 793 6 ch or pek 516 = 36 
139 1051 3 do sou 120 +29 92 799 6 do peksou 540 =. 25 bid 
140 1054 2 do fans 140 27 93 802 1 do fans 96 18 
142 Rayvenscraig 1060 7hf-ch bropek 385 40 94 805 1 do pekdust 116 Ss «18 
144 1066 2 ch pek sou 180 26 96 Ottery gll 7 do dust 525 922 
145 1069 4hfch dust 320 19 100 Lameliere 612 9hfch pek fans 612 30 
149 Rahatungoda 1081 5hf-ch pek sou 250 36 104 Hvalgolla 835 13 do pek sou 455 27 
150 1084 5 do dust 400 20 105 8388 5 do sou 150 24 
154 Panmure 1096 7hfch _ bro or pek 106 8411 4 do fans 200 =20 
fans, venesta 490 28 bid | 107 844 2 do dust 110s 21 
155 1099 3 ch  pek sou 270 =. 28 bid | 108 Eladuwa 847 4 ch or pek 380 39 
156 1102 3hfch dust venesta 300 18 bid | 109 850 3 do  bropek S80r ens 
160 Mahatenne 1114 3 ch pek sou 300 25 111 : 856 4 fla pek sou 360 24 
161 1117 2 do dust 190 18 liz 859 1 do mix 158 15 
162 1120 1hfch red leaf bbe) 14 116 QOrangefleld 871 5 do  pek sou 425 out 


6 CEYLON 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb « 
117 874 1 do pek fans 95 out 
118 877 1 do dust 120 out 
119 880 2 do bro miz 180 ont 
120 © 388 4 do fans 369 14 
128 Kanan Gama 907 7 do pek sou 560 27 
129 910 4 do pek fans 360 22 
130 9138 7 hf-ch us’ 560 17 
134 Tamplestowe 925 4 ch unassorted 280 36 
136 Gonavy 931 13hf-ch bro pek 650 58 
139 910 7 do dust 525 20 
140 948 2 ch congou 180 25 
144 Kandaloya 955 4hf-ch pek sou 160 = 82 
145 958 12 do sou 480 28 
146 961 9 do fans 450 3 
147 964 5 do dust 250 18 
152. Warleigh 999 10 do broorpek 609 R1 
153 2 11 do or pek 605 60 
156 1L 2 ch pek sou 160 46 
157 14 6hf-ch dust 450 30 
167 Agra Ouvah 44 3 ch pek sou 255 39 
172 Dalhousie 59 12hf-ch bro pek 600 63 
173 62 6 do or pek 270 53 
175 68 12 do pek No. 2 540 36 
176 71 4 do fans 260 29 
177 Ben Nevis 74 8 do broorpek 448 59 
178 77 9 do or pek 405 54 
179 80 5 ch bro pek 535 42 bid 
181 86 3 do pek sou 240 83 
182 89 l1hfch dust 84 21 
187 Galella 104. 8 ch peksou 640-32 
188 107 3 do sou 240 28 
190 113. 3 Bags red leaf 156 =: 18 
193 Kotuagedera 122 1 ch  peksou 90 25 
94 125 1 do dust 90 20 

195 128 lhbfch bropekfans 70 16 
203 Mahanilu 1152 293) chi 

lhf-ch fans 372 28 
212 Riseland 172 #1 ch bro or pek 100 28 
218 182 5 do bro pek 450 32 
214 18; 4 do pekoe 360 27 
219 Morahela 200 4 do sou 320 25 
220 R Win estate 

mark 203 +3 do 
1hfch orpek 343 =19 bid 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANE, Sept. 28. 
‘““ Austral.”—Blackwood, 1 cask and 1- tierce 
sold at 103s 6d; ditto PB, 1 bag sold at 89s; 
BKW T, 1 bag sold at 48s. 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


‘‘ Logician.”—Arangalla, 12 bags sold at 78s ; 
Arduthie, 31 bags sold at 88s 6d; 5 bags sold 
at 69s 6d. 

“* Shropshire.”—Kotua 1, 2 bags sold at 74s; 
2, 2 bags sold at 66s 6d; 3, 2 bags sold at 5ds ; 
BG 1, 2 bags sold at 74s; 2, 1 bag sold at 66s 
6d ; 3, 3 bags sold at 55s. 

“ Jumna.”—North Matale, 14 page sold at 91s; 
KK, 4 bags sold at 56s 6d; DAB, 8 bags sold 
at 9s 6d. 

“* Logician.”—Nuwagalla A, 24 bags sold at 89s ; 
ditto B, 27 bags sold at 82s. 

“‘Clan Alpine.”—Katugastota, 18 bags sold at 
92s 6d ; 2 bags sold at 69s; 5 bags sold at 55s. 

‘* Canton.”—Katugastota T, 2 bags sold at 67s 
6d; PKY London 1, 28 bags sold at 93s 6d; 
ditto T, 10 bags sold at 67s 6d; Pathregalla, 
London 1, 19 bags sold at 94s; ditto T, 1 ba 
sold at 67s 6d; Rosebury, London 1, 17 bags sol 
at 98s 6d; ditto T, 3 bags sold at 67s 6d; Wilt- 
shire, London 1, 14 bags sold at 89s; ditto T, 
1 bag sold at 67s 6d. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


», Logician.”—Gavatenne, Mysore O, 2 cases 
sold at 2s 6d; ditto 1, 2 cases sold at Is 9d; 
5 cases sold at 1s 10d; ditto 2, 2 cases sold at 
1s 4d; 3 cases sold at 1s 5d; ditto 3, 1 case sold 
at 1s 3d; ditto B, 1 case sold atls; Gavatenne 
Mysore, 1 bag sold at 1s 6d. 

“* Menelaus.”—Tonacombe Special, 2 cases sold 
at 1s 6d; 7 cases sold at 3s ld; 3 cases sold at 
2s 1d; 3 cases sold at 1s 7d. 

“Collegian.” —Wattakely A, 2 cases sold at 2s 
3d; ditto B, 38 cases sold at 1s 9d; ditto C, 4 
cases sold at Ls 3d. 

‘““Mazagon.”—Vedehette, Cardamoms Ex., 1 case 
sold at 3s 4d; ditto AA, 7 cases sold at 2s 10d; 
ditto A, 5 cases sold at 2s 2d; ditto B, 3 cases 
sold at 1s 5d; ditto C, 5 cases sold at Is 4d; 
ditto D, 1 case sold at 2s. 

“ Hitachi Maru.”--Altwood, Ceylon Cardamoms, 
4 cases sold at 2s 8d; 5 cases sold at 1s 11d; 
5 cases sold at 1s 6d; 1 case sold at 1s 2d. 

‘‘Mazagon.”—Peru, Ceylon Cardamonas, 4 cases 
sold at Is 10d. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


No. 40 Cotompo, OctoBER 29, 1900. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 
LARGE LOTS. 


&. Benham & Co. 
[19,065 lb. 


Lot. Box. Pkg Name. it 
1 Hornsey 39 10 ch pek sou &U0 
2 KM VW, in est 
mark 42 25hfch bro pek 1375 
3 45 45 do pek 2205 
4 48 25 do pek sou 1575 
5 51 40 do pek 2C00 
6 Battalgalla 64°30 ch or pek 2850 
7 bu 122 do pek 1980 
8 60 10 do pek sou £00 
9 63 15 hfch fans 1275 
11 Mapitigama 69 9 ch bro pek 810 
12 72-15 do pek 1280 
13 75 13 do pek sou 975 


Messrs. Forbes & Walker 
(494,588 1b.] 


Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. 
1 Cooroondoo- 
watte 2254 13 hfich bro pek 715 
D 2257 17 ch or pek 730 
3 2260 10 do pek sou 1000 
10 Beverley 2281 62hfch or pek 3100 
ll 2284 33 do pek 1485 
12 2287 16 do ek sou 720 
14 2293 20 do ro orpek 960 
15 St Jobn’s Wood 2296 14 do bro pek 770 
16 2299 14 do pek 700 
19 Drayton 2308 34 ch ro or pek 8230 
20 2311 57 do pek 4845 
21 2314 16 do pek sou 1360 


23 Kelaneiya and 
Braemar 2320 2: do  broorpek 2000 


24 2323 15 do or pek 1500 
25 2326 13 do pek 130 
28 Carberry 2335 25 do vro pek 2250 
99 2338 24 do pex 2.60 
36 Udapolla 2359 10 do bro pek 100 
37 2362 17 do pex 153 
40 Shrubs Hill 2371 14 do bro pek 1316 
41 2374 25 do bro or pek +640 
42 2377 35 do or pek 3080 
43 2380 23 do pek 1955 
45 2386 12hfch bro pek fans 900 
54 Kakiriskande 2413 21 ch pek 1995 
56 Puspene 2419 2a do or pek 2160 
57 2422 28 do bro pek 2940 
58 2425 13 do pek 1045 
59 Holton 2428 11 do bro pek 1330 
60 2431 13 do pek 1040 
65 Torwood 2446 17 do bro pek 15€4 
66 2419 14 do or pek 1148 
67 2452 23 do pek 1748 
68 2455 15 do pek sou 1080 
69 2458 13 do bro pes fans 780 
70 2461 15 do dust 1020 
_ 71 Poonagalla 2464 23hf-ch vor pek 1150 
72 PGA 2467 10 ch sou 750 
74 Dooroomadella 2473 16 do pek 1520 
75 2476 17 do pek sou 1530 
76 2479 2ihfch broor pek 1260 
77 2482 15 cb bro pek 1440 
78 Pine Hill 2425 39bfch broorpek 234u 
79 2458 46 ch or pek 4140 
89 2491 33 do pek 2806 
82 A 2497 14 do bro pek 1400 
83 2550 & do nek 200 
87 Queensland 2312 15 hfch broorpek 705 
88 2615 8 ch bro pek 720 
89 2518 12 do pek 1020 
91 Yatiyana 2624 8 do ro pek Nol 808 
98 Doranakande 2545 7 do bro pek 760 
--102 Macaldeni1 2557 17hf-ch bro pek 935 
103 2660 14 do or pek 700 
104 2503 22 do pek 1100 
107 St. Heliers 2572 32 ao bro or pek 1760 
108 2575 19 ch pek 1672 


110 Ouvahkellie 2581 8 do pek sou 720 
115 High Forest 2096 34hf-ch cr pek No. | 2u74 

: 2699 25 do or pek 1500 
117 2602 24 do pek 1320 


Lot. 


Pallagodde 


Battawatte 
Galkadua 


Dunkeld 
Naseby 

St. Paul’s 
Errollwood 
Tymawr 


Ella Oya 


Gallawatte 
Kitulgalla 


Yuillefield 
Wallaha 


Kumaradola 
Maragalla 
Chesterford 


O Roeberry 


Tempo 


Penrhos 


Choisy 
Pallawatte 
Nakiadeniya 


Munukattia, 
Ceylon in 
est, mark 


Clyde 


AK 

Ugieside 

Weyagalla 

Kosgalla 

Haputele- 
wella 

Hatton 

Vv 

MP 

Yellangowry 


Box. 


2605 
2608 
2611 
2614 
2617 
2620 
2623 
2626 
2638 
2641 
2644 
2650 
2653 
2656 
2659 
2662 
2665 
2668 
2671 
2674 
2677 
2680 
2683 
2689 
2692 
2695 
2698 
2707 
2710 
2719 
2722 
2725 
273k 
2737 
2746 
2749 
2752 
2755 
2761 
2764 
2776 
2779 
2782 
2797 
2300 
2808 
2806 
2809 
2812 
2815 
2878 
7881 
2884 
2887 
2890 
2896 
2899 
2902 
2905 
2911 
2914 
2917 
2932 
2935 


29.8 


53 
41 


15 
31 
19 


do 


hf-ch 
ch 


Name. 


bro orpek 
bro pek 


or pek 
bro or pek 
or pek 
dust 


pek sou 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 

or pek 

bro or pek 


bro or pek 
or pek 

bro or pek 
bro pek 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 

or pek 

bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
sou 

bro or pek 


pek sou 


or pek 

br pek 

pek 

pek sou 
br pek 
bro or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
pek sou 
bro mixed 


lb. 


1000 
1900 
1250 
1275 
1350 

850 
1980 
1530 
1100 
1100 

800 
4020 
2250 
1425 
1500 
1932 

720 
1375 
1960 
1435 

770 

990 
1445 
1150 
1210 
1800 
1170 
1445 
1600 
1360 
2280 
1440 
1155 
2565 
5500 
1392 


{ Price :—124 centseach 3 copies, 
30 cents ; 6 coppies $ rupee- 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


2 
Lov. Box. Pkgs, Name. 1b. 
28] 8094 16 ch pek sou 1487 
282 SFD 3097 13 do pek sou 1105 
283 Marlborough 3100 61 hf-ch broorpek 3355 
284 3103 14 ch or pek 1056 
285 3106 49 do pek 4410 
286 3109 10 do pek sou 800 
287 Castlereagh 3112 %8 do bro pek 2660 
288 8115 10 do or pek 850 
229 3118 16 do ek 1280 
394 Middleton 3133 24hf-ch obro’orpek 1320 
295 2136 32 ch bro pek 3200 
296 31389 33 do pek 2805 
297 3142 12hf-ch dust 900 
298 Anningkande 3145 14 ch pek sou 1260 
299 8148 12hf-ch dust 900 
3(0 Dunnottar 3151 19 ch pek 1615 
304 Woodend 3163 26 do bro or pek 2600 
306 3169 28 do  pek 2520 
307 3172 11 do p2k sou 8:0 
314 W 3193 17 do pek sou 1530 
315 Elfindale 3196 15 dv fans 1497 
316 East Holyrood3199 10 do or pek 1100 
318 Ireby 3205 20 do _ bro pek 2000 
319 3208 15 do pek 1276 
320 3211 12 do pek sou 1020 
322 Galapitakande3217 10 do or pek 880 
323 3220 11 do bro pek 1109 
324 8223 34 do pek 3230 
327 Tonacombe 3232 18 do or pek 1620 
328 3235 10 do broorpek 970 
32 3238 18 do br pek 1800 
330 3241 388 do pek 3420 
331 3244 13 do pek sou 1170 
333 Harrow 8250 15bf-ch or pek 825 
334 3253 24 do broor pek 1440 
335 3256 21 ch  pek 1995 
336 3259 8 do pekson 720 
338 Pansalatenne3265 52 do br pek 4940 
339 Maldeniya 3268 18 do broorpek 1890 
340 3271 32 do or pek 2752 
341 3274 43 do  pek 3655 
B42 3277 31 do pek sou 2635 
343 Ugieside 3280 14 do bro mix 1260 
$45 3286 12 do fans 1080 
346 Bo Pats 3289 30hf-ch broorpek 1660 
347 3292 20 ch or pek 1500 
348 3295 23 do pek — 1725 
349 3298 18 do pek sou 1260 
351 Vogan 3304 12 do bro or peK 1380 
352 3307 36 do or pek 3600 
353 3310. 68 do pek 6120 
354 3313 15 do pek sou 1275 
355 5316 9 do sou 765 
356 Digdola 3319 10 do bro pek 900 
360 MPT in est. 

mark 3331 22 do sou 1870 
361 3334 7 do pek dust 840 
363 Tymawr 3310 35 hf-ch br or pk 1925 
364 3343 87 do or pek 1850 
365 3346 47 do ek 2115 
366 3349 40 do pek sou 1800 
367 CP H Galle 

inest. mark 3362 7 ch bro pek 700 
370 8358 8 do ek 720 
371 3361 17 hf-ch pek 850 
373 3364. 9 ch pek sou 810 
377 Weoya 3382 14 do bro pk fans 1400 
378 3385 23 do or pe 2185 
379 8388 55 do pek 4675 
380 3391 18 do pek sou 1440 
882 Dammeria 3397 25 do or pek 2500 
383 3400 15 do pek 1650 
384 3403 11 do bro or pek 1320 
365 3406 40 do pek 3600 
386 3409 15 do pek sou 1350 
387 DM 3412 11 do bro pek 1210 
389 Inverness 3418 20hf-ch or pek 10.00 
390 8421 87 do bro or pek 2220 
391 3424 39 ch pe 3510 
393 Fairlawn 3430 2?hf-ch bro pek 1100 
395 3426 14 ch pek 1190 
399 Ambragalla 38448 75 hf-ch or pek 8600 
400 3451 40 ch bro or pek 4°00 
401 3154. 44 do pek 3212 
402 3457 49 do pek sou 5822 
404 3468 15 do red leaf 1310 
4(5 Amblakande 3466 11 do bro pek 1100 
406 3469 12 do ek 960 
408 Geragama 38475 22 do bro pek 2210 
409 3478 16 do pe 1520 
410 3481 14 do pek sou 1330 
413 3490 15 do bro pek 1500 
414 3493 12 do pek 1030 
415 $496 11 do pek sou 990 
418 4505 21 do ro pek 2.00 
419 2508 13 do pek 1710 
120 3511 11 do pek sou $90 


bred 
25 bid 
27 bid 


Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name, Ib. 
421 Gonapatiya 3514 29hf-ch bro pek 1620 
422 3517 18 do pek fans 1188 
424 Waly ita 3523 15 ch bro pek 1500 
425 Ganapalla 3526 12 do br or pek 1080 
424 GLS 3529 16 do jek sou 1520 
(Mr. H. John.—169,529 lb.] 
Not Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
6 Wadhurst 236 9 ch or pek 900 
7 239 «#9 do pek 855 
10 Mossend 248 25hbf-ch broorpek 1375 
11 251 29 do or pek 1305 
14 Mount Everest 263 13 do bro orpek 715 
16 266 14 do or pek 705 
17 269 17 ch pekee 1700 
21° Birnam 281 14 do ek sou 896 
24 H 299 11 do ro mix 1100 
25 St John’s 293 25 hf-ch or pek 1250 
26 296 35 do pe 1890 
27 Uda 299 1L ch bro pek 1100 
28 302 29 do jek 1560 
29 305 8hfi-ch dust 720 
32 Tamplestowe 314 23 ch bro or pek 1725 
33 317 18hf-ch or pek 810 
34 320 22 ch pek 1760 
35 3235 22) do ek sou 960 
86 Perth 326 19 do roorpek 1862 
37 329 10 do bro pek 830 
41 Kolapatna 341 20hf-ch broorpek 1000 
42 344 21 do bro pek 1008 
43 347 23 do ek 1035 
46 Osborne 356 12 ch br or pk No.1 1260 
47 359 24 do do No.2 2400 
48 362 9 do bro pek 945 
52 Loughton 374 20hf-ch bro pek 1060 
53 877 34 do pekoe 1760 
54 880 37 do pek sou 1850 
56 NB 386 10 ch sou 900 
58 Koslande 392 18hf-ch bro pek 990 
59 395 15 ch pekoe 1350 
63 Glentilt 407 30 do ro pek 3000 
64 410 24 do or pek 2280 
65 413 16 do pekoe 1440 
66 416 17 hich fans 1360 
67 Mount Clare 419 9 do broorpek 900 
69 ~425 15 do pek 142 
73 Ovoca 437 25hf-ch broor pek 1250 
74 440 19 do or pek 855 
75 443 19 ch pekoe 1615 
76 446 24hf-ch pek sou 1086 
77 Anchor in estate 
mark 449 17 do bro or pek 1020 
78 452 11 ch pek $25 
79 455 19 do pek sou 1805 
80 Brownlow 458 22hfch broorpek 1210 
$1 461 18 do bro pek 954 
82 464 14 ch or pek 1246 
83 467 43 do pek 3741 
8 GF Rin estate 
mark 473 10 do bro or pek 1000 
86. 476 20 do bro pek 19C0 
87 ? 479 17 do pek e 1530 
89 Coslande 485 18 do bro pek 990 
90 488 15 do pe 1350 
94 Little Valley 500 7 do bro pek 700 
95 503 28 do pek 2380 
98 CPT 512 18 do  peksou 1530 
99 Poilakande 515 43 do bro pek 4360 
100 518 27 do pek 2420 
101 Rookwood 521 39hfch flobrorpk 2262 
102 524. 9 ch or pek No.1 803 
103 527 14 do pek 1190 
104 530 13 do pek sou 936 
106 YBK 636 12 do 
j lhf-ch bro tea 1156 
108 Morahela 542 31 cb broor pek 3100 
169 545 18 do pek 1512 
110 548 13 do or pek No.2 1092 
111 Natuwakelle 551 21 do bro pek 2100 
112 554 9 do bro or pek 900 
118 557 16 do pek 1440 
114 560 12 do pek sou 1680 
‘7 Bellongalla 569 20 do  pek 1600 
118 Lunugalla 572 9 do pek 720 
119 Callander 575 19hf-ch broorpek 1140 
120 578 21 do or pek 1092 
121 581 20 do pek 1440 
123 Bellongalla 587 10 ch kro pek 1070 
124 690 24 do pek 192 
125 Glasgow 593 55 do broorpek 3850 
126 ' 596 20 do ~ orpek 1300 
127 599 15 do pek 1275 
128 602 10 «do pek sou 950 
129 Agra Ouvah 605 17 do  broor pek 1956 
10 608 41 do bro pek 4510 


CEYLON ; 
PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
iv. Box Pkgs. Name. libs see i Lot 
6ll 27 ch  pek e700 47 Patsy ates © 
192 Glassaugh 614 $1 bf-ch Re Saee alyaig” rast al ge lenalla 18700 or “a 
ee aM 23 da bro or pek 1541 49 bid | 1 Be a ao Dek oC 145 2, 
ES ud ) bi 7 445° 3 
Be Maskeliya £38 29 hf-ch Bote pek “tts a7 BS Hak ae 1894 12 ch cou 26) : 
ine : i9 ch or pek 1716 ee - 2 bro 220 5 
6.6 iy 40 j 4 24 ch bri 2 3 i 
rf sceceibe 89 2 @ eas 1500 34 bid 18 7 18 do ner pek 1920 33 bid 
tel gg ei Vite ybekes is 8 52 160 Walla Valley a ie od ek sou c 1260 26 bid 
1 Ma ai 2 Peace tek 1600 aie 16 26 ch ro ov pek 1254 46 bid 
EER prog i 4 id 162 26 ¢ bro pek 2340 
1s Gia net de or ek ; 2160-85 bid | 1U3 Roseneath ug 18 do pek 1530 36 
tre Oakwell 653 16 do bro pek 1593 7% b a66 2 i to pk 1170 32 
633 16 da io bia 65 i do pek iby 
if . 635s do pek ae B16 44 ae a 22 do pek sou 1780 26 
ie rangefield 665 12 do bro pek 1300 oe | be, CER 3 16 hich no <00 35 
2 do b at 5 He Cc ‘ro or pek 896 i 
is ro ek 56 bid 
157 Keb 671 22 do pek 1980 9 | “i “0 i ‘e pe 1052 a 
ebedda 689 26 hf-ch pesou 1160 ae ae ae 13 ao Dek 730 33 
173 Kayigam suis tenho erewese | <aniol a6 bea 
|Messrs. Somerville & Co.— me x i ao per 12030 
ROA 17 61 14 do ek me oe 
Lot. Box. Pkes. Nae Ns 179 Maer ro is ht ae 72) : 
1 Hanwella 14385 16hfch pek 14 B15 " peer soy 
Annette Pp 800 30 184 Hanwella &5 15 hfch per a H 
j wattte 1441 17 bfch bropek 1160 33 | 187 es a4 18 do bro ek iy % wa 
1444 13 ch Wine 03 7 i" 
ee es eee eee eee 
1483 9 do b : 9 tees a soo Bh 
1 es 9 ro orp cu a ies do pek 2700 31 bid 
i 3 de piaee ad = 108 109 22 do pel sou 17 29 
¢ 1489 25 do is 2: by : 
ee See ern | oe ae eee 
2 150i 44 do ee i 14 20 , a 
24 1504-25 do ee aan 30 197 Dryburgh 124 20 heh ber ie Baoas 
26 Meddegodde 1510 42hf-ch broor pek 1 a EO Sean ve de bn is 
He Ce on G 0 38 209 Neuchatel 160 43 ch or : k as ad 
3 Koladeniya 1531 13 ch bro pek in70 = bid ait sea ae bra wx pek S300 34 
1534 12 25 bi : : 
41 Oak Lands 1555 13 e Pee ey ponid Bae ae 19 ¥ “ a is x 
5 W: 15:8 10 do peksou ae 3B ald 173 la hfe Pro i am 
6 averley 1585 17 ch pek sou 1 : 5 178 It che é ; ne ® 
2 Tyspane 1588 22 ch pek cag an 216 181 18 do ET i 
53 Siriniwasa 1591 24 do br Nig re a 220 193 15. ot Pek 10 
53 1501 24 do Be pe 2400 35 220 Farnham 193 15 ch bek ou 1800. 30 
: ee ea He ee Soe ee oe 
. 0 r 735 
8 tis a e0ON aa Ae pre chk ais ie { 228 i 202. 15 a peé 1445 33 
s protest aes 1800 29 bid a Mount Vernon 214 24 do ee sou 1200 30 
a Citrus 1615 20 ch ~— bro pek 1800 39 bi | 229 a0 ld ch pet 3 me 
Peieeeie | aa se , 0 29 bid Bee Kosgahahena 22C 14 ch ie  pek 2726 41 
68 Mahagoda 1636 12 ch pek 3 a0 oe a 40 252 22 hfe i. Fa c 
69 Ladysmith 1639 #0 ch bro pek 3000 sorta 242 Dikinul 269 30 hich pet 10) 
eb Ladys 10:9 20 ch bro pele 3000 30 i 242 Dikmukalana 259 30hfch bro pek 1100 out 
76 Attiville 1660 10 do bro pek 1000 Se hee eae Ter 265-22 do bro pe 2s : 
Ti 1663 12 do eke eau 27 bid | *44 265 22 do pes Ct teh ge 
BH ACB 1672 16 ch bro pek 1608 3 bid ae aA ; 
1675 11 do 3 
ss Mattamagoda 1681 10 ch BS pek 1000 3b SM 5 
84 1684.10 do pek 900 og ee 
Boe Sa 1690 9 do peksou 720 2 ain 
as est Hill 1696 10 ch bro pek 910 i E. 8B 
pea 16:6 10 ch br ; 32 bid . Benham & Co 
92 Cairn Hill a en 0 
a2 n Hi 1708 15 ch bro pek 1500 i no ro I ! 
: 170813 eb ro E00 oe a ; gs. Name. lb. c. 
BO iis i a Bee 20 c 9 al if Mapitigama £6 3) ‘chi bro or pek 300 48 
97 Monte Christo 1723 30 ne oe ek ae an i Ps Snes "bree a: i 
101 Oonanagalla 1735 31 ch bro oe k Sie ae ae s 2 
102 1738 20 do bro ae 7900 38 bid {Mi ay 
: 1741 38 do. pek i eartee pe 
108 Avisawella 1756 38 boxes bro or pek an we Lot ret eee | 
i 1758 36 boxes bro aie 35 x Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib 3 
ie 1762 22 do pek sou 1760 3 ay oe anise ; 
ae aac 1765 6 do fans 720 4 Q Bate oe er oss ri 
ute arigold 1768 35hfch bro or pek 1925 a ? core ta Dek za ze 
13 1171 42 do or pek in sae 4 mre 4 do Sou Ws 5 
5 : ii7 17 do 227 5 
177 Mary Hill 1780 25 hf ch pe pek 1250 37 3 28 to red leat 3 
it 1783 38. do be rep 37 13 Beverley 2290 7 ao eS cs a a 
12 ; a 1786 21 do  pek sou 340 31 17 St John’ Wood 2302 8 d eke ited oe 
uae Blinkbonnie 1792 3Lhfch bro pek 1680 « 2 Same ay fas is is 
aude BL ate 22 Drayton 2: P au Le a 
i ic 0 ch oF ek 1700 rr of elinelya oA 317 2 ch sou 160 26 
; aeae As 202 a raemar 2329 2 ; 
ir Ear eany 18i3 15 hf ch oe eee 750 {Obi 36 ze ao so 2.0 25 
132 airfleld 1825 30 ch bro pek 3000 2 a see wor Sean pel ‘a s 
rH 1828 20 hf ch bro or pek 1000 2 aeep ae ae b ea 18 z 
134 1831 32 ch  pek 2880 38 33 Seb ae dus _ uo i 
i 1834 17 do or pek 14 5 D aa ho Bee 8 AG ro 0 Pt 
1 Holmsdale 1587 20 ch oe or pek 1900 30 bi 35 tee ne di * en i 
13 ee ie a ee 1900 30 bid 35 Udapolla, 9356.7 do or. Pek 630 33 
0 ch or k 31 bit meee ; % 
139 1sa7 pe 850 31 bid | 39 36 pee nee ie 
10 ee 3 ae pro or pek 1140 S204 44 Shrubs Hill pce cH ne eae 1 18 
Pp 2380. 29) 46 Uragalla a pee, Sree ea 
bro pek 285 32 


2389 3 do 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
! 
Lot. Box. Pks. Name. Wd a | Lot. Box. Pkes. Name. 
47 2392 4 ch pek 360 24 | 257 3022 i ch  pek 
48 2396 2 do peksou 160 19 , 258 3025 1 do peksou 
49 9398 1 do bro mix 90 24 | 959 Palm Garden 3028 5 do bro pek 
50 24/1 1 do unas 8 17 | 260 331 5 do  pek 
51 °414 1 do red leaf 75 «1 | 261 3034 4 do ek sou 
52 2407 1 do | 26% 8037 2 do fans 
Lhf-ch dust 185, 16 263 3040 1 ca congou 
63 Kakiriskande 2410 4 ch bro pek 400 34 266 Haputela- 
55 2416 5 do pek sou 475 27 wella 3049 6hf-ch pek sou 
61 Holton 2434 8 do  pek sou 680 28 271 Hatton 3064 4 ch jek sou 
62 ABF 2437 8 do bro pek 300 32 272 3067 3 do dust 
63 2440 2 do pek 200 28 274 V 3073 Shf-ch dust 
64 2443 3 do pek sou 300 ibid 2/5 Galkande 3076 6 ch pek sou 
73 PGA 2470 4 do fans 280 13 278 DO 3085 2 do dust No. 2 
81 Pine Hill 2494 7 do  pek sou 560 31 290 Castlereagh 3121 4hf-ch dust 
4A 2508 6 do  peksou 570d 291 D 3124 1 ch peksou 
$5 2.06 2 do sow 120 = -18 292 USA 8127 2 do bro mixed 
86 2509 1 do dust 150 14 301 Dumnnottar 3154 1 do pek fans 
90 Queensland 26521 2hf-ch bropek dust 159 28 | 302 3157 3 do bro pek fans 
92 Yatiyana 2527 7 ch brope 686 18 303 3160 1 do bro mixed 
98 2530 3 do ek 285 12 , 305 Woodend 3166 6 do bro pek 
94 x 2533 1 do pek No. 2 9 15 | 308 3175 1 do dust 
95 2536 3 do pek sou 232 «14 | 309 Kotua #178 4 do bro pek 
9 IKV 2539 2 do bro mix 924 12 ; 310 3181 4 do  pek 
97 2542 4 do pek fans 480 18 ea 3184 2 do pek sou 
99 Doranakande 2548 6 do  pek 570-28 312 3187 1 do sou 
100 4 2551 6 do pek sou 540 26 813 3190 1 do dust 
101 2554 1 do dust 100 16 317 East Holyrood3202 4 do pek 
105 Macaldenia 2566 10 hf-ch pek sou 50032 | 821 Cobbanwocd 3214 1 do bold glazed 
106 2°69 3 do dust 210 20 byson No. 1 
109 St.Heliers 2578 5 do dust 415 23 325 Galapitakande3226 7 do pek sou 
112 Karowkettia 2587 5 ch bio pek 652 34 326 3229 2 do dust 
113 2590 6 do pek 601 23 332 Tonacombe 3247 Shf-ch dust 
114 2593 1 do  congou 10318 337 Harrow 3262 3 do dust 
126 Battawatte 2629 & do  peksou 640 31 344 Ugieside 3283 8 eh dust 
427 26382 2 do dust 200 18 350 Rajawatte $8851 3hf-ch dust 
128 Galkadua 2635 2 do broorpek 228 26 357 Digdola 3322 8 ch pek 
132 2647 2 do fans 290 23 358 3326 3 do pk sou 
145 Errollwood 2686 5 do © pek sou 475-332 359 3328 1 do dust 
150 Gallawatte 2701 5hfch broorpek 275 26 362 Strathspey 3337 3 do  byo or pek 
151 2704 6 ch  pek 510 20 368 C OH, Galle 
154 9713 6 do — bro pek 510 BY in est. 
155 9716 \Lbfch broor pek 605 41 mark 3355 10 bf-eh bro pek 
159 Kitulgalla 728 2 ch pek scu 180 20 372 3367 6hfeh pek sou 
163 Yuillefield 2710 4 do pek-e 360 . 30 373 3378 3 eh congou 
164 2743 thfch dust 80 ° 19 ese 3373 2hf-ch eonzen 
169 Mudamana 2758 1 eh © bro pek 90 28 376 3:76 1 eh duet 
172 Kumaradola 2767 6 do pek 540 33 326 3379 2 de fans 
173 2170 1 do bro tea BG 86 381 Weoya 3304 4 do dust 
174 2773 1hf-ch dust 90 20 338 DM 3415 5 do pek 
178 Maragalla 2785 2 ch bro tea 160 26 592 Inverness 3427 3hf-eh dust (Hp 
179 2788 1Thfch dust 90 21 304 Fairlawm 3438 9 eh or pek 
180 Ingurugalla 2791 6 do bro vek 610 14 396 3430 8 do pek sou 
181 2794 4 ch red leaf 380 «13 397 J 3442 3hi-ch dust 
189 DO 2318 2 do  pek sou 140 22 308 F Lin est 
190 2821 2 do — sou 13421 mark 3445 3 ch bro mix 
191 2824 3 do  pek fans 276 = 20 403 Ambragalla 3460 4hf-eh dust 
192 RS 2327 3 do  peksou 210 «22 407 Amblakande 3472 6 ch  pek souchong 
193 2:30 3 do sou 201 20 411 @eragama 3484 6 do fans 
193 KM 9833 5 do broorpek 500 30 412 3487 4 do dust 
195 2886 6 do pek 450 29 416 3499 3 do fans 
196 9859 4 do ~pek sou 280 26 417 _ 3502 2 do dust 
197 2812 4 do earn 320 24 4°38 Gonapatiya 3520 Shf-ch dust 
198 2845 2 do dust 300 16 ; 
199 AG 2848 2 a bro pek 164 19 M i 
200 2451 1 do pek 75 25 - i. . 
201 9854 Bree sou 164 20 i" (Mr. H. John.] 
202 2857 Lhfe sou 40 15 ot. X- ‘ 
203 EP 2860 5 ch s : wa ae F Kgs. ee: 
1 hf 2 us 
204 9863 6 ae bro or pek 497 30 2 Suduwella 224 4 do bro pek 
1hfch pes 468 28 3 227 8 do pek 
205 2866 BG | - ze 3 eis nee ea 
1 hf ch ek sou 340 i © pe. ns 
206 23869 5 ch ES 300 a | 8 Wadhurst 242 7 do pek sou 
207 2672 3 do 9 2465 2hfch dust 
1bfech fans 252 18 12 DMossend 254 15 do pek 
208 2875 1 do dust 55 O16 a8 257 3 do pek sou 
214 Tempo 2693 7 ch  bropek fans 595 25 14 260 6 do ns 
219 Peurhos 2998 4hfch fans 200 = 23 18 WK 22 8 do pek sou 
223 Palawatte 20% 6 ch  pek 600.27 ue 215 4 do dust 
294 - 9923 2 do pek sou 180 26 eu 278 1 ch _ bro mix 
226 2926 3 do sou 150-21 22 Birnara 284 lhf-ch bro pek 
226 2929 1 do dust 80 18 23 Alpolakande 287 8 ch sou 
924 Munukattia 30 Ladbroke 308 Lhfch dust 
Ceylon, in 31 311 1 do bro mix 
3 38 Perth 332. 8 ch pek 
est. mark 2958 7hf-ch dust 560 18 39 3385 4 do ek gi 
235 BGFG 2956 2% ch unast 190 42 40 338 1 do Tee Ais 
0 Clyde 2971 3 do dust 420 = 18 44 Kolapatna 350 4 hfch ae Sun - 
241 Allerton 2v74 2 do dust 24018 45 358 6 do Spasnod 
242 Memorakandezy77 3 do dust 240 83618 49 Osborne 865 1 ch  pek ann a 
244 ; 2983.4 do dust 520 28 50 368 7hfch fans 
216 Upgieside 29:6 B5hich dust 400 19 51 . 871 1 do dust 
961 Weyagalla %04 1 ch sow 88 «18 55 Loughton 383 9 do fans 
252 3007 8 do dust 3102 67 NB 389 7 ch ak 
268 A 3010 6 do sou 540) «18 © Koslande 398 3 do 2 eon 
255 KDA 2016 2 do bro pek 200 28 61 491 1 do Gar 
258 8019 1 do  pek 1000 4 62 404 lLhfch dust 


bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. libwecs Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. Ce 
Mount os , 130 BY 1822 2hfch fans 110 20 
oe Mount Clare aon 4 on eae eee ag 137 Holmsdale 1843 1 ch sou 90 15 
Ps F 138 1846 3 do fans 300 18 
71 431 3 do sou 300 14 : E 
73 imeinde fre 92 16 bia | 142 Newburgh 1858 5 ch bro pek 510 44 
84 Brownlow 470 7hf-ch ‘bro pekfans 497 30 143 1861 7 do pek 60236 
88 GFR inestate 144 1864 2 do pek sou 180 34 
mark 482 3 ch  peksou 255 = 25 145 1867 1hich dust Soeur 18s 
91 Coslande 491 2 do  pekoe sou 270 33 any Glenalla ae on on pek ae ie bid 
92 494 1 do fans 110 26 sal 2 
93 497 lhfch dust 80 20 151 1855 1 do fans 100 14 
gé Little Valley 506 2 do dust 160-18 152 1888 5 do sou 400 20 
97 509 3 ch bro tea 270 13 153 : 1891 2 do red leaf 160 11 
105 Rookwood 533 8hfch pek dust 688 25 154 Gangwarily 1897 2hfch dust 180 16 
107 YBK 589 1 do dust Te 18 156 1 6 ch  pek fans 600 15 
115 Natuwakelle 563 8 ch fans 330 20 es Annandale rs feel sou Bue 38 
16 5 ( 380 19 . ; s e 
Be Callander a 3 ae Tak soil 200 35 bia | 178 AD L, in estate te 5 aye 
28 Maskeliya 632 7 do brorpekfans 420 36 mark 67 6 ch  pek sou BIG Aes 
139 635 5 do dust : 450 19 180 Oakham 73 1lbfch or pek 495 42 
148 Anamalai 662 2 do dust 170 16 182 “79 3 ch — pek sou 285 33 
152 Orangeficld 674 5 ch  peksou 425 (14 183 82 1hf-ch pek fans S0mee 19) 
153 SPA inestate 185 Hanwella 88 5 bfch pek 250 26 
mark 677. Ghfch bropekNo1300 22 ae SK ae é ch ber leat ae os 
8 Nov2 2 2 8 
ee beg ; ao supe ae an #4 198 Dryburgh it 12 hfeh or pek 489 37 
15 ; ; 29 I 127.3 do ans 171 18 
Ee se Sa La ae ee aa Se 199 S 130 3hfch dust 240 17 
mark 692 6 ch sou 425 ib 200 133), 5. do bro tea 250 aly 
TSO Manlestate 201 A 136 4hfich dust 820/57 
mark 695 6 do bromix 462 12 EU ee gad Br doay sbro.bee Z50R ns 
8 A 204 Labuduwa 145 4 ¢ pe 408 28 
60 RKP 698 4 do bro pek fans 400 1a 206 Tel Lhe CHS proumix 59 13 
207 154 1 do pase Wood 80 17 
20: 154 1 do ust No. 2 56 15 
{l4essrs. Somerville. & €o.] 217 Deniyaya 184 7 ch son 655 23 
= 218 187 2 do fans 220 18 
Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name Ib. “ce, 219 Farnham 190 2hfch broorpek 230 28 
2 penmells 1438 4hfch pek sou 180 22 224 205 1 do bropek fans 61 18 
ellicolla- 225 208 1 do ek fans 63 18 
watte 1447 5 ch  peksou 36 27 226 211 1 do Hast 79 «16 
6 1450 lhfch sou 40 19 231 Kosgahahena 226 4 ch  peksou 400 16 
7 1453 1 do dust 91 16 232 229 3 do sou 800 1L 
8 1456 1 do fans 60 98 233 232) 1 ch fans 100 13 
9 Maplecroft 1459 10hfch broorpek 500 33 234 233 2 do dust 8105 16 
10 1462 8 do or pek 36035 235 Auburn 237 9hfch fans 630 20 
11 1465 9 do pek 405 32 236 Blackburn 240 Q9bfch fans 630 19 
12 1468 12 do pek sou 540 28 237 - 243 6 do dust 480 alyé 
13 1471 2 do fans 120.18 238 246 7 ch sou 500. «17 
14 1474 2 do dust 140 17 936 Uggala 249 S8hfch bro pek 448 out 
15 AA 1477 2hfch bro tea 100 12 ogi Dikmukalana 256 3hfch or pek 150 30 
20 Nyanza ne 4 en per sou B60 26 
21 495 0) ans - 200 19 es 
25 Carney 1507 5hfveh sou 250 20 
29 Meddegodde 1819 16hfch peksou 640 925 CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
31 1522 2 ao pou 175 20 
1525 (0) ans 280 8 E 
cS 15992) dowedust 140 8 (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
35 Koladeniya 1537 6 ch peksou 425). 20 Minoine LANE, Oct. 5. 
36 1540 2 do dust 200 17 “City of Corinth.”—JB Ouvah O, 1 barrel sold 
of on 1 . de DEO som 7 a ag at 103s; ditto 1, 2 casks sold at 102s 6d; ditto3, 
Sa ean He Bb Bek Be eras eer 1 cask sold at 58s; JB Ouvah 1 PB, 1 barrel 
40 1552 4 do bro pek 420 93 sold at 89s; ditto Triage, 1 tierce sold at 42s; 
43 1561 5 do dust 350 18 ditto 2, 1 bag sold at 89s. y 
44 St. Leys 1564 1hfch fans 86 = «16 “* Antenor.’—Oliver D, in estate mark, 1 barrel 
Ha Deer eer i go red aa ae 10 sold at 72s; WHC P, in estate mark, 1 barrel 
ar ob sold at 70s. 
47 1573 6 do pek 600-25 “ Calchas.”—Standard Co., St. Leonards 2, 2 
48 1576 6 do pek sou 570 93 2 . — ; 
6. 1s 7OLeae dome. bromix 300 10 casks and 1 tiercesold at 91s ,6d; S, 5 casks, 1 
50 1582 4 do red leaf 395 9 tierce and 1 barrel sold at 65s; PB, 1 barrel 
57 Sirinewesa 1503 2 ch dust S007 sold at 8s; S St. L T, in estate mark, 2 
_ 60 Httie 1612 2 ch dust 300.15 barrels and 2 tierce sold at 23s; S, 1 barrel and 
e3 Citrus re S ch bee pes a 18 § Gas sold at 65s; PB, : ae old at 85s ; 
; D T, in estate mark, 4 barrels sold at 23s. 
1627 1 do ek dust Phere PA 2 % se 
ee HA 1630 1 ch ies ee 1 16 “* Collegian.” —Pingarawa PB, 1 tierce sold at 85s. 
67 Sa aeods 1633 5 oe bro pek 550 22 : 
71 St. Catherine 165 4 ¢ or pek 360 =. 35 
Z 16 2 oo broor nek Bead CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
74 1654 3 do pek sou 225 28 SS 
75 1657 1hfch dust 60 18 “ Sanuki Maru.”— & Co.. 2 os sold 
78 Attiville 1666 6 a per sou 600 17 bd eae Maru SS Gorn 20k Dag > 
79 1669 3 do ro mix 300 10 ‘ (tas . ¢ aaste 4 
22 ACB 1678) 168 CH e pek soul 400 28 “‘ Calchas.”—Maragalla RA, 2 bags sold ab 94 ; 
85 Mattamagoda 1687 5 ch  pek No2 450 24 ditto YA, 19 bags sold at 92s 6d ; 1 bag sold 
87 1693 2 do dust 230 «18 at 67s; ditto B, 4 bags sold at 76s; 1 bag sold 
90 Forest Hill 1702 3hfch fans 228 «18 at 66s; M D, in estate mark, 12 bags sold at 
oy Cairn Hill ime ne prbek 730 3 83s ; D, in estate mark, pees poe at 70s. - 
eae itonte: Christe 18 ane pe Dek Reh S20 ee tise sald at G53 S Bicken Oe bapa neo at Bs: 
99 -¢ ans 4 2 ? ? Lox 2 
100 1732 6 do dust ae a Black, 1 bag sold at 42s; B, 26 bags sold at 
104 Oonanagalla 1744 7 ch pek sou 665 23 bid | 90s 61; 8 bags soldat 69s; C, 1 bag sold at 55s ; 
105 Ferriby 1747/1 ch ~~ sou 8 15 AW, 4 bags sold at 20s; B, 1 bag sold at 64s ; 
ie 1708 4 do ane 440 14 2 bags sold at 69s; ©, 1 bag sold at 638s; 
10 F ce, OG SOLO Strathellie, 1 bag sold at 45s. 
114 Marigold 1774 12hfch pek 600 15 ce - ; Bias 
119 Mary Hill 1789 4hf-ch dust 300 18 India.”—Meegama A, 19 bags sold at 93s ; 
128 Bargany 1816 7 ch pek 665 36 bia | 1, 11 bags sold at 76s; C 1, 1 bag sold at 73s ; 
129 1819 7 do peksou 560 31 bid | Bl, 5 bags sold at 66s 6d; B,2 bags soldat 56s. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


Prick :—123 centseach 3 copiess 


No. 41 Cotompo, NovemMBER 5, 1900. { : 
30 cents; 6 coppies § rupee: 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA ; Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. ec. 
Sell 109 Dunkeld 256 22hfch pek fans 1496 25 
LARGE LOTS. ~ 0 Be 10 eae ee sou 900 38 
262 15 e 3 
aS ae aa 112 Rozelle Ayzoo zl ca Sor abu 1788 36 
B enham & Co, ie Lucky Land Be Be hoch broor pek 1380 41 
[22,962 ib. 118 Seis dal shekegon > 70D" Bs 
ot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, a 128 Pallagodde 298 11 ch bro ox pek 1100 3? 
1 Battalgalla 49 12 ch pek sou 960 85 125 304 7 a praeee 1530) a 
2 Hornsey a 30 os or pek 2850 39 bid | 126 307 15 do ook i 195 SL 
46 21 do pek 1890 36 127 310 .9 a : 3 
4 49 15 do pek sou 1200 37 3 P % ate Ee re 
5 52 12hfch fans 1020 24 ee pee a a re nee PEO res 34 i 
6 Bunyan 55 24 do bro or pek 1440 52 bid | 331 322 38 ae Salen 5680 ts 
7 5& 21 do or pek 940 45bid | 132 Bec i7 dong tpel's "320 | 30 
8 61 17 ch pek 1360 38 133 Erracht 323,231 ,ch Be eK +00 a 
9 ; 64 26 do pek sou 2470 37 134 n 20 a = ees ta00 7 
10 Manickwatte 7 18 do or pek 1530 32 136 334 54 ae ae ipek ne 29 
11 70 16 do bro or pek 1600 31 136 337 10 ae Pol S 03 ae 
12 73 20 do pek 1580 27 bid | 139 Knavesmire 346 41 ch br aan saso 
13 ; is 21 do pek sou 1722 26 140 349 29 a ok ce SiGe og 
16 Oaktield 85 7 ch bro pek 700 31 141 36? ig a Pee fee oe 
1 88 9 Jo pek 720. 28bid | 142 'Phedden 355 12 ch een es 
91 11 do peksou 77) bid | 143 358 12 do meer: 1080 a 
ps SS — ue Tambiligalla 367 17 do bro or pek 1700 = 38 
Niosars. fi 370 18 do pek 2520 35 
srs. Forbes & Walker. 152 Penrhos 385 23hf-ch bro or pek 1365 41 
[396,129 Ib.] 1s oat a4 de or pek 960 40 
Lot. Bons) Pigs: p.Name, «iilbtuiecs || 155 $04 11 do pek sou, 880, 80 
ee Goorsondoo: 169 KP W 406 32bfch broorpek 1920 34 
a Ks 3535 10 ch or pek 1000 37 160 KP W 409 20 do orpek 1000 33 
5 Forest Creek 3544 20 do bro or pek 2000 56 a6F Atal) doi) } pel a 
6 3547 29 do bropek 2900 46 nO? BIB, (15. do, pel Romy jer POG: «427 
7 3550 12 do or pek 1080 40 161 Nugagalla 421 24 do bro pek 1208 = 89 
8 3553 18 do pk No.1 1620 39 sO oui Foetie® | SO. ruber ee 
S 3556 25 do lo 4, 2 2250 35 168 Quilon 433 43 ch bro tea 3440 7 bid 
10 St. Pauls 3569 40hfjeh_pek 2000 40 ne onal heed aause ei 
14 Great Valley 170 HGM 439 12 do  broor pek 720 44 
Ceylon, in est. 171 442 8 ch or pek 720 40 
mark 3571 40hfch broorpek 2200 51 rie eed proper aN iy a 
16 3574 13 ch or pek 116541 Ha Mabaso ta me 2520 5191 BF 
16 3577 42 do pek 3570 37 174 451 12 do pek sou 1020 32 
17 3580 18 do peksou 1350 33 ang 254),(/8 (S07 opbEQ Pek 
18 } 3583 10 do sou 750 21 poe Sed 
19 Caledonia 3586 7 ch bro pek (700 31 a Nal aioagzo Heche broek 
2) ae 3589 10 do pek 1000 22 fens yal Ohi Bed 
3 arrington 1 16hfch broorpek 800 57 ae Arey46 do bro tea se) u 
25 417 ch — or pek 1615 39 bid 184 Carlabeck 451 13 ch pek sou 1196 35 bid 
agar \2 7 32 do pek 3040 34 bia | 18° 464/14 he chi) ybrompek 
32 B, in estate fans 105026 
a mark 25 10 ch sou 900 20'bia, | 180 Gxanee 
é te) dust 1260 19 Garden 487 30 ch ¥ t é 0 3 
a Holton a = oe) bes pek 114035 bt . 490 20 do tok tae 2000 30 
ad pe 300 31 ramley 493 28hbf-ch bro t 156 
Be CSG 43 70hf-ch bropek 3500 38 189 496 51 do dust < 4437 20 
2 46 27 ch pek 2160 34 493 Queensland 508 8 ch or pek 720 46 
P 49 12 do pek sou 960 30 194 511 9 do ek 765 2 
43 S R, in estate 196 Palmerston 517 13hf ch bre ek 715 50 
- nee ‘i 58 10 ch congou 1000 23 197 520.13 do ae pek tie ee bid 
45 Broadoa 64 27 do pek 2430 - 3a.bia | 198 523 12 ch  pek 1080 47 
a6 67 10 do bro tea 750 19 bia | 199 St. Heliers 526 22hfeh broor pek 1210 4G 
3 73 7 do pek fans 805 19 200 529 15 ch pek 1320 2 bid 
76 7 do bro, pek 201 Patiagama 532 19hf-ch bro or pek 1045 53 : 
ball Ardldw and ust 1050 20 He a8 20 a or pek 850 38 bid 
Wishfurd 85 16hfch broorpek 912 459 2c4 Old Madde- mist Bia. 
a 88 20 ch bro pek 18:0 40 gama 541 
uf 91 13 do ov pek 10701 sobid’ | ansh © ol 12hfch broor pek &40 39 bid 
94 15, do BoE Tote es ae 4 14 do bro pek 980 34 bid 
56 Dunedin 97 20 hfch dust 1520 18 207 ba7.-47_ gh per eee 3 
57 Wewawatte 100 15 do bro pek 87031 210 HP Z OPA cEanae Aroaroy Sige 
64 Ismalle — 121 9 ch sou 765 18 211 Peetiae ae brovpek aes viens 
68 >t, Martin 133 11 ch bro pek 1045 33 212 Pee ay ae Lee ie Bs 
x) 136 15 do pek 1350 .. 31 215 Yella Y craiegeae Saat sa) ee 
i Nase by 145 sthf-ch broor pek 2040 63 bid | 216 Hea ade Bee oupek aay a Oe 
74 148 35 do or pek 1610 55 bid | 217 580 eon) cee 82028 bid 
7 1618 ae Pao pak aE a Be aah 580 18 do pek sou 1620 23, bid 
Z Drayton 154 24 ch or pek 2280 86 46 224 Tet certo brewer Hi out 
it 157 52 do pek 4420 38 225 Seat BOaace Soe Baolithone 
‘T4360 20 do peksou 1700 3¢—«| 7 Sinikandura 6107 ao beepek | 700). Sa 
35 Deviturai 184 28 ch bropes 2800 36 S31 DEnNRed ead auc: Spree e aed 
BOA 187 29 do  pek 2610 31 bid | 232 nbar 622 18 do broorpek S64 61 bid 
87 Loinorn 190 21 ch or pek 1890 58 bid | 233 Bees oo Men tk Cee aie a He 
89 Kincora 196 6 do bro pek 810 46 234 Lh ee 5 ioe faba 
a 198 9 de pek 1190 40 237 Ingrogalla a 20 rege pe se 3000 34 
902 14 dO do No2 900 37 : a BED PdeaghMen 
94 Ascot 211 11 do_ bro pek 990 34 230 Wevalakand afte $ per es ote 
oe Krlsmere Be 34hfch broorpek 2040 39 bid | 243 Roaneeey i 658 0 ie tee an ae - 
29 15 ch or pek 1275 i 2 4 potor He ond 
“rer 332° 26 do! pe P wae se bid ve Hopton B70 23 do  broorpek 2300 37 bid 
673 15 do or pek 1425 35 bid 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pks. Name. NW oys re Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. c, 
249 676 27 ch pek 2430 87 49 412 22bfch or pek 1210 80 bid 
250 679 15 do pek sou 1425 31 50 417 28 do pek 1540 27 bid 
252 Coreen 685 37 hf-ch broorpek 2146 42 bid 54 Salawe 427 23 ch bro pek 2300 33 
253 688 17 ch or pek 1496 43 bid 55 430 15 do pekE 1350 30 
254 691 24 do pek 2016 35 567 433 12 do pek sou 1080 27 
257 Summer Hill 700 47 do bio or pek 2867 76 60 Gwernet 445 11 ch bro pek 1100 35 
258 703 21 do or pk No. 2 1911 60 61 445 15 do pek 1275 30 
259 706 44 do pek 3960 50 62 451 12 do pek sou 960 7 
260 709 27 do peksou 2052 «= 43 66 Oakham 463 17hfch bro pek 1020 56 
261 712 24 do fans 2016 28 67 466 12 ch pek 1080 E 
266 Waitalawa 727 68hf-ch bro pek 3400 48 | 70 Hangranoya 475 11 ch bro or pek 1100 52 
267 730 74 do pek 3700 30 bid | 71 478 26 do bro pek 2730 33 bid 
269 Augusta 736 9 ch bro or pek 900 31 | 72 481 19 do pek 1805 32 
270 739 20 do bro pek 1700 283 bid | 74 Mousa Eliya 487 19 ch bro pek 1995 34 
271 742 23 do pek 2070 «= 27 bid | 75 490 12 do or pek 1020 30 bid 
272 745 11 do pek sou 990 25 bid | 76 493 21 do pek 1995 29 
273 748 6 do dust 870 18 | 77 Kosgahawela 496 21 ch bro pek 2100 out 
274 Choisy 751 21 do bro pek 2097 Bt 78 499 7 do  peksou 700 out 
275 Tillyrie 754 17 hf-ch twanky 1020 x5 bid 79 Roseneath 102 10 ch pek 692 32 
277 Marlborovgh 760 65hf-ch bro or pek 3575 42 bid |° 92 Tyspane 541 11 ch bro or pek 1100 36 
278 763 14 ch or pek 1092 35 bid 93 544 22 do bro pek 2205 32 bid 
279 766 438 do pek 3648 32 bid | 94 547 26 do pek 2125 33 
280 769 12 do pek sou 936 28 bid | 95 Yspa 550 16 ch pek sou 12360 29 
281 Norwood 772 55 do pek 4400 36 bid | 96 563 5 ch  pek dust 700 = «18 
282 Agra Oya 775 8 do broorpek 720 38 97 Rambodde 556 21hfch or pek 1155 937 
283 778 24 do or pek 1920 34 | 98 559 27 do  pek 121h ~—B4 
284 781 22 do bro pek 2200 8932 103 Lower Dickoya 574 33hfch bro pek 1749 28 bid 
285 784 28 do pek 2100 31 1¢4 577 8 do pek 760 27 
286 787 18 do  peksou 1170 = _-28 105 Kurulugalla 580 20 ch bro pek 2000 =31 
289 Tymawr 796 47 do  pek 2115 31 bid | 106 i 583 14 do pek 1260 29 
201 Rowley 802 22 do bro pek 1100 = 42 108 Columbia, 589 35 hfch broorpek 1820 653 
292 805 29 do pek 1450 33 109 592 23 do pek 1104 41 
293 808 14 do  pek sou 700 29 110 595 50 do or pek 2100 42 
295 . Glengariffe 814 21 do bro or pek 1155 39 111 Ambalawa 598 26hfch bro pek 1300 28 bid 
296 817 17 do or pek 765 34 bid 112 601 22 do pek sou 830 25 
297 820 19 do  pek 1767 32 113 Monrovia 604 24 ch bro pek 2400 32 
298 823 14 do vek sou 1120 30 114 607 19 so pek 1805 30 
300 Pinest. mark $29 21 do broor pek 2100 50 bid | 11I8HJIS 619 19hfch bro pek 1140 31 
301 832 14 do pek 1120.42 119 Yarrow 622 29 do or pek 1305 32 bid 
302 835 20 do pek sou 1690 37 120 625 26 do bro or pek 1560 40 
303. Monkswood 8388 27 hf-ch bro pek 1620 69 bid 121 628 51 do pek 2995 31 bid 
304 841 35 do or pek 1925 61 bid 124 GW * 637. 22 ch pek sou 1980 25 
305 844 27 do pek 2565 50 125 Mahagoda 640 12 ch pek 1200 20 bid 
306 847 11 do pek sou 935 44 126 Sadamulla 643 9 ch bro pek 855 25 
307 Kalupahana 850 7 ch bro pek 735 33 127 646 22 do pek 1980 22 
311 Wkelle 862 8 do pek 760 28 bid 128 619 22 do pek sou 1870 18 
312 865 12 do  pek sou 1080 24 bid 129 652 6 do pek fans 720 15 
318 Udaveria 868 40hf-ch bro or pek 2320 50 bid | 131 Holmsdale 658 20 ch bro or pek 1200 30 
314 871 48 do pek 2400 47 bid 132 Endawatte 661 20 ch or pek 1800 35 
315 874 36 do pek Sou 1800 40 bid 133 664 14 do pek . 1260 26 
319 Killarney 886 42 do  broor pek 2310 56 134 667 30 do peck sou 2908 20 
320 889 30 ch pek sou 2850 38 1 hf ch 
322 Cartax 895 18 do bro or pek 1800 55 135 670 44 do bro pe fans7300 16 
323 898 20 do or pek 1800 41 bid | 140 Doragalla 685 27 ch bre or pek 2700 42 
324 901 19 do pek 1710 38 141 688 28 do bro pek 2520 37 bid 
325 High Forest 904 40hf-ch broorpek 2800 38 142 691 47 do  pek 3760 36 
326 907 16 do pek sou 768 43 143 694 15 do pek sou 1200 32 
327 910 15 do pek dust 1350 26 144 697 10 do bro mix 1240 14 
328 913 40 do or pk No. 1 2400 70 150 Gangwarily 715) 24 ‘ch bro pek 1920 33 bid 
329 916 30 do or pek 1680 50 bid 151 718 18 do pek 1260 3U bid 
330 919 23 de pek 1219 47 bid 152 721, 30 ch pek 2400 29 bid 
331 Adisham 922 68 do bro or pek 3740 39 bid. } 158 Mount Vernon 739 28 ch pek 2800 47 
33% 925 28 do or pek 1260 49 159 742 24 do Pek A 2112 46 
333 928 11 ch bro pek 990 39 160 L 745 14 ch bro mix 1190 12 
335 934.10 bf-ch dust 850 22 163 Hatdowa 754 17 ch bro pek 1530 82 
337 TLC inest, 164 757 16 do pek 1200 28 
mark 940 7 ch congou 700 24 165 760 13 do pek sow 910 25 
338 Bickley 943 22hf-ch broorpek 1210 55 | 170 Palulpana 775 13bfch bro pek 715-98 
339 $ 946 27 do or pek 1890 43 178 Avisawella 799 20 ch bro pek 2000 31 
340 949 24 do pek 1488 40 | 179 ‘$02 21 do  pek 1785 26 bia 
341 952 20 do bro or pek 1460 50 180 _, 805 10 «co pek sou 500 21 bid 
349 955 39 do or pek 2730. 39 | 182 Murraythwaite 8i1 i4 ch bro pe& 1400 =. 34 bid 
343 958 387 do pek 2226 38 183 S14 14 do pek 1120 32 bid 
| 186 Carney $23 15hf-ch bro pek 750 35 
: | 15 a o4 17 ao Bee 765 28 
: ‘anmure 35.738) (C pe 3230 34 bid 
|Mesers. Somerville & Co — | 191 Mahaousa 838 61 as bropek 6405 +30 
\ 192 841 47 do ek 3995 28 
205,472 lb. ] ' 193 pOuee es Sid 21 ne Bee sou 1575 21 bid 
; 194 Dikmukalana 847 45hfch bro pek fans2495 out 
Lov. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. | 195 850 49 do pek 2450 ae 
8 H 289 8 ch dust 84817 | 196 853 17 do  pek sou 850 out 
10 Raglan 295 13 ch pek 110 26 197 856 19 do pek sou 912 out 
12 Rahatungoda 30 83hfch bro or pek 1650 56 198 859 16 do sou 800 out 
13 304 29 do or pek 1450 43 200 Mousakande 865 lihfch peksou 990 23 bid 
14 307 57 do pek 2850 43 
15 ope 310 17 Hee bro per 920 33 
16 313 16 do or pe 800 29 : 
21 FF, in estate P (Mr. B. John.—175,540 lb.1 
mark 828 17-hfch bro pek 935 7 i 
82 Narangoda 861 22 ch bro Dae 1980 35 Not Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. Cc. 
3 364 8 do bro or pek 800 28 1 Mount Everest 701 8 ch pek sou 720. 42 
34 367 42 do pek 8780 30 2 704 12hf-ch bropekfan 840 927 
85 870 16 do pek sou 1350 28 56 Kandaloya 7138 62 do bro pek 2340 36 bid 
44 Warakamure 397 49 ch bro pek 4900 33k 6 716 34 do or pek 1360 35 bid 
45 00 28 do pek 2186 28 7 719 114 do pek 4560 32 
46 403 8 do pek sou 720 25 8 722 20 do pek sou 800 28 bid 
47 ~Ukuwela 406 11 ch bro tea 990 7 11 Kuruwathai 731 16 ch broor pek 1310 32 bid 
4g Dalukoya 409 18hf-ch broorpek 780 86 bid 12 734 20 do pekoe 1700 28 bid: 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


Lot. Box. Pkes. Name. lb. 
15 Wellington 3 23 hf-ch bro pek 1380 
16 746 15 ch pekoe 1425 
20 Mahanilu 758° “94 ch bro or pek 900 
21 761 7 do bro or pek 700 
22 764 12 do vek 1080 
23 767 13 do pek sou 1131 
2 GL 776 13hf-ch pek dust 975 
28 7382 07 ch. sou 700 
29 Nahavilla 785 28 do or pek 2800 
30 788 44 do bro pek 4400 
31 791 6 do pekoe 800 
32 Elston 794 29 do or pek 2900 
33 797 28 do pekoe 2380 
34 800 24 do pek sou 2160 
35 Glasgow 403 35 do bro or pek 2625 
36 306 16 do or pek 1040 
37 809 12 do — pek 1020 
33 8iz 13 do pek sou 1300 
39 4 815 15 do fans 1500 
40 Bittacy 818 14 do bro pek 1400 
4h 821 13 do pekoe 1170 
44 Brownlow 850 21bfch broorpek 1134 
45 833 11 ch bro pek 1111 
46 836 12 do or pek 1104 
47 839 43 do pekee 3741 
48 Galella 842 12 do bro pek 1200 
49 845 15 do pekoe 1200 
51 Glentilt 851 25 do pro pek 2500 
52 854 20 do or pek 1900 
53 857 !1 do pekoe 990 
54 Mocha 860 26 do  broorpek 2600 
55 863 12 do or pek 1080 
56 865 20 do pekoe 1900 
58 Galoola 872 23 do  bropek 2300 
59 875 36 do pekoe 8240 
60 878 35 do pek sou 2300 
63 Osborne 887 26 do 

1 bf cb br or pk No.1 2750 
64 890 21 do do No.2 1995 
65 893 10 do bro pek 1050 
66 ohn’s 896 25hf-ch broorpek 1450 
67 899 25 do or pek 1250 
68 902 40 do pek 2080 
69 905 19 do pek fans 4292 
70 Uda 908 8 cb bro pek 800 
TAL 911 12 do pek 936 
72 Mahapahagalla914 30 do or pek 2700 
73 917 12 do  pek 1020 
74 920 13 do pek sou 1040 
76 Glassaugh 926 33 hf-ch or pek 1749 
77 ' 929 30. do bro or pek 1950 
78 932 31 ch pekoe 2945 
79 935 7 do pek sou 700 
80 Gangawatte 938 19 do bro or pek 1900 
sie 941 33 do bre pek 360 
82 444 19 do pek 1710 
87 Dalhousie 959 13hfch bro pek 715 
88 962 32 do pek No.1 1440 
39 96517 do pek No. 2 765 
81 Rondura 971 27 ch bro pek 2700 
92 974 26 do or pek 2080 
93 977 40 do pekoe 3200 
94 980 17 do pek sou 1360 
9¢ Agra Ouvah 986 54hf-ch broorpek 3318 
97 989 63 ch bro pek 6300 
98 992 36 do pek 3492 
101 Evalgolla 1 18hf-ch bre or pek 810 
103 7 35 do pek 1225 
10: KeenagabaEHlla 22 33 do broor pek 1650 
109 26/513 \\ch or pek 975 
aliyay 3) a 28 12 do pekoe 900 
111 @))! 8Le10%do pek sou 700 
117 New Angamana 49 16hf-ch or pek 800 
122 St John’s 64 25 do or pek 1250 
123 Whyddon 67 12 ch or pek 1104 
124 70 16 do bro pek 1760 
125 73 10 do pek 920 
129 Morahela 85 13 do or pek No.1 1079 
130 88 18 do bro or pek 1800 
131 @ 91 10 do orpek No.2 810 
132 9412 do pek 996 
138 ~— orahel 112° 33 ch bro or pek 3300 
139 115 18 do  peke 1512 
140 18 18 do orpek No 2 1512 
142° YBK 124 13 do 

lhfch bro tea 

SMALL LOTS. 
E. Benham & Co. 

‘Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
14 Manickwattee 79 2 ch dust 150 
15 82 2 do red leaf 200 


e 
48 bid 
3 


62 bid 


12 bid 


LIST. 


(Messrs. Forbes & Waiker.| © 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
1 Cooroondoo- 
watte 3532 9 hf ch 
3 35388 6 ch 
+ 3541 4hfch 
11 Kotagaloya 3562 3 ch 
12 3565 7 do 
13 3868 2 do 
edonia 3592 5 do 
22 3595 1 do 
23 3598 2 do 
27 Harrington 10¥°3sch 
25 13 6 hf-ch 
79 16 2 do 
30 M’Golla 19 2 do 
3l 2309's do. 
36 Holton 37 8 ch 
37 BA 40 3 do 
41 CSG 52) Sido! 
42 55 4 hf-ch 
47 Broadoak 70 4 do 
50 ¥ 79 5 do 
51 82 2 do 
58 Wewawatte 103 19 hf ch 
59 f 106 1 do 
60 Maldeniya 109 4 do 
61 112 3 do 
62 115 2 do 
63 118 3 do 
65 Ismalle 124 5 eh 
66 127.1 do 
67 130 3 do 
70 St. Martin 139 4 ch 
71 142 4 do 
78 Drayton 163 2 do 
79 Mayaya 166 2 ch 
80 169 3 do 
81 172 5 do 
82 175 4 do 
83 178 2 do 
84 181 1 do 
88 Kinco 193 6 ch 
92 205 5 do 
93 208 1 do 
95 Ascot 214 3 do 
96 217 6: do 
97 22¢ 3 do 
98 1234 do 
102 Erlsmere 235 6 ch 
103 288 3hf-ch 
104 Gallawatte 241 5 do 
105 244 5 do 
106 247.7 ch 
107 250 6 do 
108 DBE 253.7. ch 
113. Bozelle 268 6hf ch 
114 272.12 do 
116 Lucky Land ?77 12 do 
19 BS 286 3 hf-ch 
120 289.2 do 
121 292 3 ch 
122 295 7 hf ch 
128 Pallagodda 313 7 ch 
137 Erracht 340 3 do 
138 343 2 do 
144 Thedden 361.5 ch 
145 364 1 do 
148 Tembiligalla _373 1 do 
149 376 1 do 
140 379 1 do 
151 Penrhos 382 32 box 
156 397 3bfch 
157 New Galway 40011 do 
158 403 10 do 
163 K PW 415 5 do 
166 Nugagalla 427 9 do 
167 ; 430 5 do 
1746 HGM 457 6 do 
177 GTD 460 5 ch 
178 463 5 do 
179 466 3 do 
180 P B,in estate 
mark 469 4hfch 
181 472 2 ch 
190 Aberfoyle 499 6hfch 
191 502 4 ch 
192 505 2 do 
195 Queensland 514 2 do 
208 Old Madde- 
gama 553 2 hf ch 
209 566 1 do 
213. HPZ 568 1 hf-ch 
214 571 2 do 
218 Horagaskelle 583 6 do 
219 586 9 do 
220 589 10 do 


Name. 


bro pek 
pek sou 
fans 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
pek sou 
red leaf 
dust 

pek 

or pek fans 

dust 
bro mix 
fans 
pek sou 
dust 

bro mix 
dust 
sou 

pek sou 
bro tea 
pek 
dust 
sou 
congou 
fans 
dust 
congou 
fans 
dust 
pek sou 
fans 
sou 

bro or pek 
bro pek 
pe 

pek sou 
sou 
dust 
bro or pek 
i ns 
cougou 
or pek - 
pek 

pek sou 
bro pek fans 


or pek 


bro pek 


sou 


bro pek fans ¢ 


dust 

pek sou 

dust 

pek sou 

bropek fans 

dust 

bro or flowery 
pek 


pek sou 


bro pek 
pek scu 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
unas 


fans 
dust 
dust 
fans 
bro pek 
pek 
pek sou 


Ib. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
rah Boe peo Name. ‘5 eres (Messrs. Somervilie & Co.] 
0. 8 Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name De ies 
592 1 do bro mixed 66 10 1 FE, in estate 
595 1 do dust 82 15 mark 268 5 ch ek sou B45 29 
Pp a 
Sirikandura 613 7 do 2 Pal aie CE Sa Bey» A 
: 3 N 274-6. ec bro mix 400 1U 
1hf-ch pek 680 32 4 277 Shfich bromixfans 440 10 
616 5 ch  peksou 425 26 5 780 4 do bromixdust 320 12 
A oe : 6 Clova Sana 283 Shfich dust 480 16 
Lhf-ch b k f 2812 5 Ragl: a : a pe pe fans: eee dae 
“Cc ro pek fans aglan ‘ ¢ ro pek 500 27 
235 Dunbar 634 1 ch pek sou 90 24 1L 298 1 do duce 130 is 
236 937 1 do dust 151 17 17 Bope 316 4hfch pex 198 26 
240 Wewalakande 649 7hf-ch pek 364.21 8 are Ho hee £0R pee 
241 652 7 do  pek sou 350 17 20 CTA,inestate ms 
242 655 2 do red leaf Bo et mark 325 1 ch red leaf s2° 12 
244° Roeberry 661 1 ch broorpek 99 52 22 FF, inestate 
245 664 7 do pek 630 8941 mark 331 8hfch pek 400 24 
246 667 1 do  pekscu 84 = 28 3 aie 5 do Bee sou 225 19 
: BY OM ree) ust 90 ‘15 
251 Hopton 682 5 do dust 550 18 F 2 = 
255 Coreen 691 6 do peksou 510 29 | 9% se ate UR eane le 
256 697 4hf-ch dust 32818 27 Hanwella 346 13 bfch cr pek 650 28 
262 Hangrokanie 715 5 ch bro pek 500 27 28 349 7 do  pek 35027 
263 718 2 do pek 170 ~—-«. 22 29 Bope 352 7hfich bro pek 385 28 
264 721 2 do  pekseu 160 17bid | 30 355 12 do pek 600 2% 
265 724.1 do dust 100 Met 2 358 7 do  pek sou 45 «(18 
268 Waitalawa 733 Shf-ch pek sou 400 29 ie Narangoda pie 3 hte h ouet rr 16 
276 Alverne 757 6 do bro pek fans 576 29bid | 41 Homadola 388 2 ch bro peg 180 33 
287 Agra Oya 790 6 ch pek sou 540 22 42 391 5 do pek 875 18 
294 Rowley | 811 3hf-ch dust 150 16 43 394 1 do peksou “70 15 
299 Glengariffe 826 8 do br or pK fans 520 20 51 Dalukoya 418 12hfch peksou 600 22 
308 Kalupahana 9853 3 ch _ or pek 270 «(87 52 421 6 do dust 360, 7 
309 356 6 do pek 526 25 53 424 10 do pek fans 60C 15 
310 859 4 do  pek sou 340-22 bG Relane 486 208,00 of DEE TSS ig, SAR 
316 Udaveria 877 Bhf-ch sou 150 30 Fo £505 pcloh AE ee 
880 6 do rpkfans 450 34 63 Gwernet 454 2 ch or 
¢ pek 160 36 
318 883 7 do fans 595 22 64 457 2 do dust 240 16 
321 Killarney 892 5 do dust 450 18 65 @akham 460 14 bf ch or pek 63049 
334 Adisham 93110 do bro mixed 550 10 68 469 4 ch peksou 380 308 
336 Halloowella 937 3 do  pek 118 24 69 472 2bich pekfans 160 17 
73 Hangranoya 484 5 ch pek sou 400 28 
60 Maligatenne 505 3 ch bro pek 275 20 
i 31 - 508 5 do ek 443 18 
[Mr. ®. John.} 82 511 6 do pek sou 525 16 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. cc. Sats ames aareee ss: 5898 
4 c unas 620 15 
Mount Everest as 2 bee Ce at ue ue =e MKS 520 3 ch bro pek 300 15 
9 Kandaloya 725 10hf-ch fans 500 24 87 Boa ae - BB aa 
10 728 6 do dust SO0m uel 7 88 309 3 a Sane ph aan 
13 Kuruwathai 737 2 do pek sou 180 19 89 532 a a6 tang Boo ip 
14 740 2 do bro tea 170 ~=:16 90 635 4 do ie: SY dati 
a Wallington 749 1 do pek sou 100 33 91 538 2 do bro Be ca 2 
Sey eee aoe if BE A oe KB a 99) Rambodde 562 7hfch pek seu 315 80 
24 770 4 do fans 400 He Tot BabA tao aes 188 ah 
25 GL 773 8 do  peKsou 640 = 22 102 7 n ae pet ae - 
re Bitkacy we 3 neck brpekfans 210 18 107 Kurulugalla 586 7 ch  pek sou 630 22 
43 aye ad sou ey 31 118 Monrevia 610 5 ch pek sou 500 89.20 
50 Galella 838 5 ch pe sou 400 iS i? 616 i a Ae i iu 
57 Mocha 869 6hfch fins 420 9 22 Y. ee ee oat 36 ara Ae 
Gil galonts seen oie ‘uns 25 1 arrow 631 12hfch pek sou 540 26 
62 884 3 do mee 30038 nears 
ie Mahapahagalla 923 3hf-ch dust 240 ie 130 Sadarialla A ay au a iu 
aH Gangawatte Fe ack pek sow 630 26 136 Endawatte 673 2 ch dust 800 16 
3 Se ee ee oe ae ee 
; . D 2 79 5 hf-c pek fans 400 16 
BS Dalhousie oe ha or pek 360 47 139 682 3 do dust » 270 15 
to) pe 500 18 
es AW re pate bra) pee ay a ie 706 6 do pek sou 600 15 
ae Evalgolla 4 11 do ee pek re a 149 ae 3 Ae eee ae uv 
ia 0 iO do pek sou 4C0 23 153 Gangwarily 724 8 ch pek sou 640 94 bid 
i9p Apoue ee sou 105-20 161 L 748 4 ch dust 380 16 
106 oe ih fans 50 17 | 162 Hatdowa 751 3 ch broorpek@ 300 30 
ey eer em I ee alle tae ah | ee 
is 387 9hf-ch bropek fans 585 23 168 769 1 de sou Cole 
ie i : do pel pane af 19 169 Gonavy 772 7hf-ch dust 525 18 
1l6New Amgamana 46 13 do bro or pek He a bid te eta ios & aac es Ss a s 
118 52 16 do  pekoe 675 23 bid | 173 784 1 do Ean we 00 ia 
56 14 do pek sou 660 23 bid 174 Welimaluwa 787 2 hf ch pek sou 100 16 
ri 8 ae sa ys 16 175 Pitaville 790 5 ch  pek son 225 el 
126 Whyddon 76 8 ch pek sou 8g A He Dunnottar ie 5 ee ie Now nas 38 bi 
oy Ei ays pe é 7 } pek No 425 38 bid 
ro i ns 224 26 181 Avisawella 808 3 ch dust 420 17 
eet Mosthel a l ae dust 150 1 184 Murraythwaite 817 3 ch fans 360 18 
Lp Se steed ee AN tis Seu alo 
o y arney -ch pek sou 450 21 bid 
iy top 6, dp? ReReon, ao SANA! | too Dikmajlbalana, og! fins ek? duet 50s 
141 Morahela 121 5 do 2: ianden fc Lt oy i 
sou 400 22bid “ 201 Mousakande 868 5hf-ch dust 400 «=—s«18 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


Ce eee 


Cotomso, NovemBER 12, 1900. 


No. 42 


COLOMBO 


SALES OF TEA 


LARGE 


LOTS. 


Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 


Lot. Box- 
6 Galkande 976 
10 Dambagas- 
talawa 988 
11 991 
12 994 
13 997 
14 1000 
15 Kelaneiya and 
Braemar 1003 
16 1006 
17 1009 
18 KG, inestate 
mark 1012 
19 1015 
20 1018 
24 Nilloomally 
OBKC, in est. 
mark 1030 
25 1033 
26 1036 
27 1039 
30 Theydon Bois 1048 
31 1051 
32 1054 
33 1057 
35 Mousakellie 1063 
36 1066 
37 1069 
39 Naseby 1075 
40 1078 
41 1081 
42 Pansalatenne 1084 
43 1087 
44 1090 
45 Shrubs Hill 1093 
46 1096 
47 1099 
48 1102 
49 Talgaswella 1105 
50 1108 
61 P a 
54 Tymawr 112¢ 
55 1123 
56 1126 
59 Middleton 1135 
60 1138 
61 1241 
62 1144 
63 Deaculla 1147 
64 1150 
65 1153 
66 Gonapatiya 1156 
67 1159 
68 1162 
69 1165 
70 Erlsmere 1168 
71 1171 
72 1174 
79 Great Valley 
Ceylon, in est, 
mark 1195 
80 1198 
81 1201 
82 1204 
83 Weoya 1207 
84 1210 
85 1213 
86 1216 
87 Clunes 1219 
88 1222 
89 1225 
90 1228 
92 Ruanwella 1234 
93 1237 
94 1940 
95 1243 
97 Hayes 1249 
28 1252 
es) 1255 
160 1258 
191 1261 


[418,127 1b.] 


Name. 
bro pek 


bro or peg 


bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 


bro pek 
pek 
pek sou 


bro or pek 
or pek 

ek 

ro pek 
bro or pek 
or pek 


Pp 

pek fans 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 


bro or pek 
kK 


pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 


Prick :—124 centseach 3 copies, 
80 cents; 6 coppies 4 rupee. 


Polatagama 
Maha Uva 


Dunkeld 


Aberdeen 


Baloogama 
Castlereagh 


Marlborough 


Wallah 
Digalla. 


Patiagama 
AMB 


EDP 
Ardlaw and 
Wishford 


Passara 
Group 


Stamford 
Hill 


mark Forest 
Creek 


Cooroondoo- 
watte 


Ingrogalla 
Detanagalla 


Geragama 


Arapolakan- 
de 


Torwood 


Errollwood 


Marlborough 
Puspone 
nae ear 


e 
Ritulgalla 
Monkswood 


Box. 


1264 
1270 
1273 
1276 
1279 
1285 
1288 
1291 
1204 
1303 
1306 
1309 
1312 
1315 
1315 


1321 
1324 
1327 
1330 
1336 
1339 
1342 
1345 
1348 
1351 
1354 
1357 
1360 
1363 
1366 
1369 
1372 
1378 
1381 


1384 


1390 
1393 
1396 
1399 


1402 
1405 
1408 
1411 


1414 
1417 
1420 


OBO, in estate 


1429 
1432 
1435 
1438 
1441 


1447 
1450 
1453 
1456 
1459 
1462 
1465 
1471 
1474 
1477 


1483 
1486 
1489 
1495 
1498 
1501 
1504 
1507 


1510 


1513 
1516 
1519 
1522 
1526 
1528 
1531 


1543 
1555 
1567 
1570 
1573 


Pkgs. 


To ch 
41 ch 
13 do 


64 do 


Name. lb. 
dust 910 
bro pek 4100 
or pek 1170 
pek 4500 
pek sou 1440 
bro or pek 1320 
or pek 1064 
pek 2790 
pek sou 720 
bro or pek 5760 
or pek 1995 
pek 3420 
bro pek 4750 
pek 4864 
bro pek 
fans 938 
bro tea 1817 
bro pek 3325 
or pek 1040 
pek 1440 
or pek 1716 
pek 6160 
pek sou 1650 
bro or pek 1450 
broor pek 2100 
or pek 1476 
pek No.1 1968 
do. $352) 2.1710 
bro or pek — 1508 
bro pek 1633 
pek 2544 
yek sou 1903 
sou 910 
sou 807 
bro pek 
sou 4368 
sou 885 
bro or pek 918 
bro pek 3534 
or pek 1066 
pek 1840 
or pek 1520 
bro or pek 2200 
pek 2430 
pek sou 1260 
bro pek 2160 
or pek 1440 
pek 2790 
bro or pek 2200 
bro pek 2700 
or pek 1260 
pek Nol 1930 
pek ,, 2 2160 
bro pek 720 
pek 1390 
pek sou 700 
bro pek 1100 
pek 935 
or pek 1000 
pek 1900 
bro pek 1900 
pek 1170 
pek sou 720 
bro pek 7740 
pek 5120 
pek sou 1080 
bro pek 3870 
pek 8240 
pek sou 1036 
sou 1200 
bro orpek 825 
or peck 1350 
do 990 
pek 22650 
or pek faus 715 
pek sou 933 
or pek 2185 
bro pek 2530 
pek 850 
bro pek 1700 
bro pek 2280 
bro pek 1595 
or pek 1800 
pek 2375 


2 CEYLON . PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


15 Nyanza 913 8 ch broorpek 806 44 
16 916 8 do bro pek 800 35 
17 919 13 do or pek 1170 35 bid 
18 922 19 do pek 1710 32 


178 Hapugasmulle 1402 10 ch bro pek 1100 32 
179 1405 15 do pek 1350 27 
182 Marigold 1414 46hfch bro or pek 2530 55 
183 1417 37. do or pek 1739 47 


22 Gona 934 19 ch bropek 1748 34 a Loh dah de wage. ee 

23 937 15 do  broorpek 1455 26bid | 199 7, in estate 

24 940 ae do pek FAD 33 | mark 1444 10 ch pek 850 20 bid 
25 943 29 do — pek sou 2175-27 bid | 193 Havilland 1447 13 ch broorpek 1300 33 


26 Tyspane 946 1L ch bro or pek 1100 36 


27 949250 do bro pek 3500 32 194 1450 14, do or pek 1120 32 


195 1453 44 do pek 3520 27 
196 1456 10 do pek sou 3800 24 bid 
197 Havilland 1459 8 ch pek fans 800 16 
198 1462 12 do sou 960 8 
207 Black Pearl 1489 11 ch pek sou 714 out 


pe 
34 Hilmsdale 970 11 ch bro or pek 1045 32 
35 973 16 do bro pek 1440 29 


39 Elchico $85 50hbfch pek 2500 28 bid 


Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name. bi weg Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. 1D, sec: 
206 Tymawr 1576 21hf-ch or pek 1050 33 bid 96 Walasmulle 1156 12hfch unas 1200 27 
207 1579 21 do brorpek 1155 38bid | 99 Ladysmith 1165 30 ch bropek 3000 24 
208 158% 25 do  pek 1125 32 bid || 100 . 1168s 19 do» pek 1634 29 bid 
209 158 30 do  peksou 1350 29 101 kayigam 1171 19 ch bro pek 1895 33 
213 Augusta 1597 11° ch pek sou 987 23 bid 102 : 1174 15 do or pek 1200 33 
215 Holton 1603 16 ch bro pek 1579 33 103 1177 15 do pex 1206 30 
2i7 Lindupatna 1609 14 do  broorpek 1512 62 104 i 1180 20 do pel sou 1800 28 
218 1612 22 do bro pek 2200 42 105 Annan¢ale 1183 17hfch broorpek 935 54 
219 1615 17 do pek 1496 38 106 1186 24 do or pek 1224 41 
224 Nuaseby 1630 34hf-ch broorpek 1977 60 107 1189 15 do  pek 795 39 
225 MP Cinest. 108 1192 13 do pek sou 741 o4 
mark 1633 12 do pek 1020 18 bid | 112 Kosgahahena 1204 14 ch bre pek 1540 2) bid 
226 Wocdsdale 16386 16 do bro pek 1690 87 bid 1133JMD™M 1207 13 ch bro pek 1300 a2 
227 1639 10 do pek 950 389 114 1210 14 do pek 1330 28 
228 1642 28 do pek sou 2520 33 bid | 116 Agra Elbedde 1216 20hf-ch bro pek 1200 48 
229 Carolina 1645 7 do. younghysen 756 50 117 1219 24 do or pek 1320 51 
220 1648 i1 do hyson 1106 40 118 1222, 34 do or pek 1430 40 
231 1651 10 do hyson No. 21060 36 119 Maddagedera 1225 18 ch bro pek 1710 33 
233 Broadoak 1657 27 do pek 2427 33 120 1228 26 do or pek 2210 20 bid 
234 Rowley 1660 20hf-ch bro pek 1000 40 121 1231 37 do pek 2960 29 
236; °. 1663 24 do pek 1200 35 122 1234 24 do pek sou 1680 24 bid 
236 Vogan 1666 10 ch ° broorpek 1250 » 29 123 i 1237 13 do bro pes fansl300 30 
237 1669 42 do or pek 4200 36 125 Ladysmith 1243. 36 ch bro pek 3312 24 bid 
238 1672 85 do pek 7650 29 bid 126 1246 36 do pek 2700 30 
239 1675 10 do pek sou 850 25 22% 1249 22 do pek sou 1716 21 bid 
241 Inverness 1681 24hf-ch or pek 1200 941 128' Dalukoya 1252 13hfch broorpek 780 . 33 bid 
242 1684 50 do bro or pek 3000 36 bid 129 1255. 22 do or pek 1210 32 
243 1687 34 ch pek 3060 82 bid 130 1258 28 do pek 1540 26 
245 Morinkande 1693 18hf-ch pbro‘or pek 1008 39 131 Walla Valley 1261 13hfch broorpek 715 51 
246 1696 18 ch or pek 1530-33 132 1264 16 ch  bropek 1520-86 bid 
247 1699 22 do pek 1980 28 133 1267 13 do pek 1150 35 
243 1702 12 do pek sou 1070 26 134 Polgahakande 1270 23 ch bro pek 2185 33 
249 Old Madde- 135 1273 18 do pek 1620 29 
gama 1705 12hf-ch broorpek 837 87 bid | 137 GB 1279 30hfch dust 1500 19 
250 1708 14 doe bro pek 977 33 138 SH 1282 22 ch or pek 1870 34 
251 Harrow 171) 15 do orpek 825 42 139 1285 10 do pek hot bulked 900 27 
252 t 1714 21 do bro or pek 1260 43 140 1288 15 do pek sou 1050 22 
258 1717 29 ch pek 2755 | 39 141 Broad Oak 1291 6 ch ek fans 720 =—«:14 bid 
255 Knavesmire 1723 24hfch or pek 1200 = 8 143 Ettie 1297 19 ch ro pek 1900 86.29 
256 1728 31 ch bro pek 3100 32 144 1300 12 do pek 1200 26 
257 1729 32 do pek 2720 29 145 1303 9 do pek sou 855 22 
258 1732 10 do pek sou 700 21 146 Koladeniya 1306 14 ch bro pek 1260 28 
259 1735 16hf-ch dust 1280 20 147 1309 9 do pek 765 26 
260 1738 15 ch pek A 1125 28 150 Great Valley 1318 9 ch or pek 765 42 
! 161SH 1321 22hfch pek sou 1100 24 
7 152 Ladrum 1324 138 ch  broorpek 1300 39 
|Messrs. Somerville & Oo.— re ed 20 do or pek 2000 31 
o pe 29 
216,234 Ib.] is 155 1333 8 do pek sou 800 23 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Nb Saae’s py wigs ee 10 a pek fans 1000 26 
R 2 57 1829, Vl7 ¢ pek 1530 29 
1 Hanwella 871 16hfch pek 800 28 158 Ossington 1342 206 ch bropek 2000 31 
3 Neboda 877 10 ch bro or pek 1000 36 159 1345 27 do pex 2700 35 
4 880 29 do bro pek 2900 33 a 
a S 4 160 1348 9 do pek sou 900 22 
6 Kelani 886 42 ch bro pek 3780 35 161 WA 136C 14 ch on pek 1400 34 bia 
7 889 13 do  broor pek 1430; 35 - : ss 
@ 165 Eewadugama 1363 11 ch bro pek 1210 =©34 bid 
8 892 22 do pek 1870 83 = 
9 295 9 d aust 1108 WV 166 i 1366 7 do pek 700 +32 bid 
: 2 us ; 176 Udakellie. 1396 39hfch’ bro pek 2124 30 
10 Ravenscaig 898 27 ch © orpek 2295 ~ 33 77 1399 22 ch — or pek 1961 98 
12 904° 20° do pek 1800 33 0 


<s y A p =r * 
43 Attiville 997 7 ch — bro pek 700 24 2 AB He a oe Oa Tages 
44 i 1000 11 do pek 1000.22 212 New Valley 1504 32 ch  broorpek 3200 46 
52 Kerenvilla 1024 10 ch bro pek 10u0—s(29. 213 1507 34hf-ch or pek 1700 44 
53 1027 15 do pek 1425 _oub | 914 1510 22 ch pek 1980 36 
67 RKP 1039 15 ch bro pek 13500 (35 215 1513 21 do. pek sou 1680 33 
61 IP 151 17 ch ek sou 1462 21 bid | 917 NIT 1519 13 ch unas No.2 1046 17 
63 1057 14hfch dust 1204 17 218 TT 1522 11 ch ~ sou 935 6 
66 Opelands 1066 ie en pek _ me Be 220 A 1523, 9 ch sou 720) 955 
68 Henhurst 1072 c or pe 1 . aa 24 1 1 
B LAE oT. OA BEO oflnek 2470 30 222 Deniyaya 1524 14 ch or pek 1190 35 
70 1078 46. AS pek 2680 27 bid : 
71 1081 20 do sou 2400 = :15 bi ; 
72 1084 1Lhf ch dust 825 | 19 (Mr. EB. John.—157,705 1b.] 
75 Lawrenc 1098 «9 ro pe 900 3 
19 10964 V24.do ci pek sd 900 34 | Not Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c. 
77 Tavalamtenne 1099 43 hf-ch broorpek 2560 31 bid 6 Harrisland 142 11 ch bro pek 1045 34 
78 1102 18 do  pek 900 = 80 10 Wendura 154 18 do bro pek 1710 83. 
81 Depedene 1111 26hfch bro pek 1300 896-32 11 157 10 do pek 800 931 
83 1117 27 do pek 1350 28 15 Nelun 169 10 do bro pek 950 27 
84 1120 27 do ek sou 1350. 22 16 172 16 do pek 1440 20 bid 
93 Labugama 1147 40 hf-ch bro pek 2000 34 20 Oonoogaloya 184 14 do orpek 1260 40 bid 
94 1150 18 ch pek 1710 9.27 21 187 16 do broorpek 1600 48 bid 


95 1163 15 do  peksou 1275 = 22 22 190 83 do  pek 2970 =. 36 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 
Lot. Box. Pks.. Name. Moet cars Lot Box, Pkgs. Name. lbh, oc. 
23 Gonavy 193 32hfch or pek 144( 45 22 1024 4 ch sou 360. 14 bid 
94 196 18 do bro pek 990 45 23 1027. 2 do 
25 193 34 ch pek 2550 37 lhfch dust By Al 17 
26 202. 8 do pek sou 800 27 bid 28 Hatherleigh 1042 6 ch red leaf 480 9 
28 Glasgow 203 67 do  broorpek 5025 48bid | 299 WHI 1045 1hfech bro pek 50 628 
29 21bo 24° do: or pek 1560 48 bid 34. M’Galla 1060.2 do red Neat fans! 190 10 
30 214 14 do pek 1190 43 38 Mousakelle 1072 7 do dust 558 18 
31 217 13 do pek sou 1235 39 52 Talgaswela 1114 5hfch bro pek No.2 300 23 
32 Natuwakelle 220 19 do bro pek 1900 33 53 T 117 2. do bro mix 180 10 
33 223 =11. do bro or pek 1100 40 57 BDWG 1129. 3 do dust 270 
34 2°6 14 do pek 1260 32 58 Northcove 1132 Si-ich sou 500 12 
35 229 10 do pek sou 900 26: 73 Erlsmere 1177 6 do pek sou 480 28 
38 Kotuagedera. 238. 27. do bro pek 2700 31 74 1180 2hfch dust 168 22 
39 241 21 do pek 1890 22 75 H, in estate 
43 Suduganga 253 33 do or pek 2805 34 bid mark 1183 6hf-ch young hyson 300 51 
44 256 13 do broor pek 1170 42 76 1186. 6 do hyson No.1 300 42 
45 259 53 do  peksou 3975-25 77 1189 6 do do 5, 2 276 37 
46 262 11hf-ch pek fans 825 26 78 1192 2 do sifting3 135 21 
47 265 28 ch sou 1960 22, gl Clunes 1231 2 ch dust 180 20 
48 Little Valley 2683 3 do bro pek 760. 38 96 Ruauwella 1246 8 do dust 600 18 
49 2715 410 5do, pek 850 29 103 Polatagama 1267 4 ch bro or pek 400 22 
53 MR 283 i0hfch dust 850 619 108 1282 2 do dust 300-18 
54 Gingranoya 286 31 do — bro pek 1705 = 35 bid | 113 Maha Uva 1297 1hf-ch  pek fans 75 33 
55 239 25 do broorpek 1250 36bid | 114 1300 3 do dust 255. 19 
56 292 24 ch pek 1920 35 125 Castlereagh 1333 5 ch pek sou 400 26 
57 Osborne 295 25 do  pbroorpek 2625 43bid | 139 Digalla 1375 8hf-ch dust 662 «18 
58 298 22 do bro or pek 143 Kennington 1387 5 ch unas 447 10 
No. 2 1980 7 155 Stamford 
59 301 12 do bro pek 1260 33 Hill 1423 6 ch pek sou 510 29 
61 307 12hf-ch fans 962 23 156 1426 4hfch dust 340 19 
63 Kila 313 23 ch  broorpek 2415 27 pid | 170 Detangalla 1463 9hfch peksou 450 40 
64 816 45 do bro pek 3825 31 174 Arapolakan- 
65 319 59 do pek 4720 28 bid de 1480 5 ch bro orpek 550 30 
66 322 36 do | pek sou 2700 =. 23 bid | 178 1482 6 do dust % 690 18 
68 Ohiya 328 21 do bro pek 2310 37 192 Puspone 1534 4 do pek sou 320 27 
69 331 26 do pek 2470 37 193 1537. 3 do bro mix 276 16 
70 334.18 do . peksou | 1620 34 194 1540 3 do dust 435 16 
72 340 26hf-ch fans 1690 24 196 Aigburth 1546 2 do sou 200 18 
73 343.24 ch sou 2160 21 197 Ookowatte, 
75 Mahanilu 349 12 do  broorpek 1200 39 No. 1 1549 2 ch — pek fans 260 =—.20 
76 } 352 8 do pek 720 37 198 1552 1 do dust 100 17 
77 Galella 355 10 do bro pek 1000 38 200 St. Leonards- 
78 858 12 do pek 960 32 bid on-Sea 1558 2 ch bro pek 206 32 
83. Melvilla 873 14 hfch pek 700 28 201 1561 1 do pek sou 80 18 
88 Bellongalla 388 26 ch- bropek 2600 25bid | 202 E 1564 2 do orpekfams 220 14 
89 391 20 do pek 1600 26 210 Kensington 1£88 3 ch dust 420 17 
90° Lunugalla 394 8 do — dust mie 15 211 1591 6 do | unast 592-10 
93. Bokotua 403 16 do bro or pek 1600 30 212 'Torwood 1594 1 do sou 80 27 
94 406 27 do bro pek 2376 31 bia | 214 Poengalla 1600 4 do dust 360 19 
95 409 11 do pek 847, 28bid | 216 Holton 1603 7, do | pek sou 595,27 
98 Rookwood 418 29 hf-ch, flowbr orpk 1682 46bid | 220 Lindupatna 1618 6 do  peksouchong528 32 
99 421 18 do  broor pek 1152 31bid | 221 1621 4 do  bropkfans 560 25 
100 424 18 ch or pek No.11620 39 222 1624 2 do br pk No.2 200 37 
101 427 23 do pek 1955 34 bid | 223 iB 1627 3 do pek No. 2 300 29 
102 430 14 do pek 1190 35 bid 232 Carolina 1654 2 do siftings 300 18 
103 Uda 433 7 do bro pek 700. 21 240 K 1678 1 do sou 10021 
104 436 13 do ek 1014 21 244 Inverness 1690 6hf-ch dust 510 26 
105 Templestowe 438 28 do broorpek 2100 40bid | 254 Harrow 1720 6 ch  peksou 54035 
106 442 20hfch or \pek 840. 43 261 KE 17416 do fans 502 8 
197 445 29 ch pek 2320 36 267 KHL 1759 2hf-ch fans 140 19 
108 448 J8hf-ch dust 1350 20 
108 Elston 451 as oh or Pee 3610 44 
1 454 1 (0) pe 1445 37 
11 497 Qhf-ch dust 765, 19 (Mr. H. John.) 
112. 460 15 ¢ pek sou 1350 33 Lot. i n 3 He ite 
114 BC 466 30bf-ch pek Wid” sabia. |) 20" OS ses, EG Deaanise 
115 469 12 ch pek sou 1080 33 bid 1 Nugalands 127 4hfch bropek 200 24 
116 Ferndale 472 27 do or pek 2430-37 2 130 4 do  pek 200. 23 
117. Coundon 475 23hf-ch broor pek 1150 41 3 133 2 do pek sou 90 19 
118 478 18 do or pek 816 40 4) 126 1 do pek fans 45 8 
119 481 28 ch ek 2520 36 5 i 139 1 do bro pek dust 50 13 
120 484 20 do  peksou 1600 27 bid 7 Harrisland 145 8 ch pek 640 «31 
125 Doonevale 499 100 boxes bro pek 1000 31 bid 8 148 5 do peksou 400 27 
126 502 14 ch pek 1120-28 bid 9 151 3 do  pek souNo. 2 285 » 22 
129° Brownlow 51l 14 do  broorpek 1302 42 12 Wendura 160 7 do  pek sou 560.26 
130 514.12 do bropek 1200 37 13 163 3 do pek sou No. 2285 18 
1381 517.10 do or pek 340 33 14 166 2hf-ch dust 172 20 
132 520 34 do pek 2754 39 17 Nelun 175.3. :ch sou 270 7 
133 523 12 do .peksou 1044 27 18 178 2 do 
2hf-ch fans 350 15 
be FRS Ae 1 ch dust 125 17 
2 3d 6 do pek sou 600 32 
SMALL LOTS, 36 Natuwakelle 232 1 do fans 120. 23: 
af rene i: 235 1 eo Aust 130 18 
° 5 2 
: [Messrs. Forte. & Waller. 1 a Sere sar 2 hth ast ae 
a r i s ‘ 4 250 4 do ropek fans 30¢ 22 
or Box.” Ekes., |. Name ID Ks: 50 KP 274 4 do |, dust 76 «17 
1 WH 961 4hfch bro pek 20024 51 277, 8 do fans 592 «18 
2 964 8 do pek 360 24 52 280 11 do pek fans 660 17 
3 967 5 do  pek sou 200 17 60 @sborne 30! 3 do  pek sou 285. 29 
4 970 2 do sou 7 5 62 310 3hf-ch dust 285 19 
5 973, 1 do bro pekfans 5) 93 67 Kila 325 2 ch sou 120 SS bid 
7, Galkande 979 6 ch pes 540° 26 71 Ohiya 337 6bhfch dust 510 18 
8 982 4 do pek sou 360. 19 74 346 1 ch unas 105 27 
9 K 985 1 do dust 120. 16, 79. Galella 361 6 do peksou 480 28 
21. K G, in estate 80 WHR 364 4 do dust 380 22 
mark 1021 10 hf-ch fans 6¢0 23 81 367 3 do fans 70 5 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
ie Lot Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. ¢c. 
Lot. Box. Pkys. Name. Ib. ce 199 Havilland 1465 2hfch dust 180 16 
$2 Melvilla 870 12 hf-ch bro pek 600 89-338 200 Gangwarily 1468 4 ch sou 240 19 
$4 376 3 do  peksou 150-22 | 201 1471 3hfch dust 195 6:16 
85 379 1 do bropekdust 70 20 | 202 1474 4 ch fans _ 360 16 
46 HBP 382 5 do  bropek 250 «29 | 208 1477 1 do bro mix 70 10 
87 385 5 do pek 250 19 , 204 1420 6 do red leaf 390 7 
91 Luuugalla 397 1 cb bro mix 86-12 | 205 Black Pearl 1453 6hfch bro pek 300 «= 88 
92 AA 400 2 do dust 200 «18 | 206 1486 8 do  pek 380 «27 
$6 Bokotua 412 4 do  peksou 300 «27 bid | 209 ACB 1495 6 ch _ bro pek 570 = 83 bid 
97 415 1 do ek dust 140 18 | 211 150L 5 do pek sou 425 26 
113 W, in est. mark 463 8 do ro tea 616 LL ; 216 NIT 1516 3 ch unas Nol 300 20 
121 Coundon 487 9Qhf-ch | fans 540 27 | 219 Gampola 1525 3hfch dust 213 13 
122 490 9 do bropekfams 540 34 | (221 A 1581 8hfch fans 480 9 
123 493 1d inst 90 18 
o us ———————— 
124 KT 496 1 ch sou 9 11 | gi ‘ o = 
127 Doonevale 505 5 do pek sou 400 9.25 CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
12s 508 4hf-ch bro pek fans 360 18 (From Our Commerical Correspondent.) 
RS i Mincine Lane, Oct. 12. 
. |  ‘Calchas.”—Kumaradola A, 37 bags sold at 93s ; 
(Messrs. Somerville & Co.] | B, 3 bags sold at 78s ; Kepitigalla, 1 bag sold at 138: 
Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name JM ods! winced | 3 bags sold at 69s ; 3 bags sold at 67s 6d ; 8 bags sold 
aint ee an cS a | ab 50s; OBEC in estate mark, Mahaberia O F, 6 bags 
5 Nobodair: niin por aR a) | sold at 93s ; ditto 1 F, 11 bags sold at 81s 6d ; ditto 
11. Ravenscraig 901 9hf-ch bro pek 495-36 | OC, 3 bags soldat 92s 6d ; diftto1C,2 bags sold at 
13 907 2 ch pek sou 180 ©22 84s 6d ; ditto G 2, 4 bags sold at 66s; ditto B, 2 
14 910 4hf-ch fane 320-18 bags sold at 68s 6d. 
19 Nyanza 925 3 ch  peksou 240 25 ;  ** Clan Matheson.”—Polwatte No. 1, 23 bags sold 
2 oe Bitch fae ae 1G her Ae at 978; ditto No. 2, 4 bags sold at 84s 6d. 
a Homsdale ae 2 ch ae 170-28 | 
2 3 do ans 300 16 T Tv 
40 Elchico 988 3hfch dust 256 17 CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
41 991 4 do fans 280 19 LONDON. ; 
42 994 2 do © con 100 «17 AGH Ps , 
45 Attiville 1003 4 ch — pek sou 400 18 Calchas.”—Kitulmoola Cardamoms Ex., 1 case 
46 F 1006 2' do bro mix 200 7 sold at 3s 5d; ditto AA, 7 cases sold at 2s 7d ; ditto A, 
a Florida 1008 4 a DEO! pek 400 a 4 cases sold at 1s 10d ; ditto C, 1 case sold at 1s3d ; 
49 Tie SS Deas ae e ditto D, 1 case sold at 1s 10d; ditto 2, 5 cases sold at 
50 1018 1 do ' fans’ 92 10 1s 9d ; ditto 3, 5 cases sold at 1s 3d ; ditto B, 2 cases 
51 1021 1 do red leat 92 6 | sold at 1s 4d; ditto S, 2 cases sold at 1s 6d; 
54 Kerenvilla 1030 5 ch © pek sou 500 «15 1 case sold at 1s 5d; 1 case sold at Is 9d. 
35 see Sete pee ao 0) a8 i oan Maru.’—Gallantenne D, 12 cases sold at 
~C. pe. aS} ( ‘ Ss is 
58 RKP 1042 5 ch bro or pek 550 81 “ . sal 
59 10464:7 do « pek ROR Eea He Berrie, , ar ale ae Cardamom Seed, 
60 1048 3 do (dust 375 17 cases sold at 1s 10d; ditto No. 2, Cardamoms, 
62 IP 1054 2 ch ‘red leaf 162) 11 1 case sold at 2s 3d 
64 Oaklands 1060 5 ch byoorpok 550 982 | “*Stentor.”—A L Mysore, 3 cases sold at 2s 2d ; 
65 1063 4 do or pek 400 30 1 AL Seeds 2 cases sold at 1s 10d. 
canes 108 oe ch fans 330 18 “‘Calchas.”—Gonawella Cardamoms N O, 3 cases 
4 1090 8 do mek sag 600 81 sold at 2s 6d ; ditto No. 1, 10 cases sold at 2s 8d; dit- 
79 Tavalamtenne 1105 10 hfch ‘pek sou 500 26 Me Splits, 5 sid sold a 5 7a; io B, 4 Sos sold 
80 1108 1 do dust 80 «(17 at Is 3; ditto Seeds case sold at Is 4 
Bs Depedene 1114 13 as ch of Bok , 650 29 ; gis 
1123 8 do ro pek fans 400 18 | ; 
ag 1126 2 do aust! x 160 17 | CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
7 1129 8 do brope 400 32 i 
88 P nceime sao oxipek 20° 99%) it. phe Mincrne LANE, Oct. 18. 
89 1135 11 do pek 550-26 Be Shropshire.”—Elmshurst A, 13 bags sold at 
# 1138 8 do sou 400 20 ' 88s 6d; B, 5 bags sold at 5ds. 
ou na 2 ap bro pe fans 700 a8 i < eeottord shire kee are B, 5bags sold at Be 
y ©, Be 4 | “ Wakasi Maru.”—Pansalatenne 1, 6 bags so 
Bi Ralasmiulle ties 7 cn pel fans at 3 ' at 85s; 2, 1 bag sold at 62s; 1 packet sold at 
109 Annandale 1195 7hfch bro per 462 33 60s 5 1 packet sold at 54s. 
110 Raxawa 1198 3hfch © dust 240 17 Calchas.”—Morakande Estate, No. 1 Cocoa, 
Au ee 1201 3 an pro, pekfans 366 22 ; 84 bags sold at 86s 6d; ditto No. 2 Cocoa, 16 
12138 3 ¢ peksou 285 23 \ sold at 74s. 
124 Maddagedera 1240 Ghf ch dust 40016 bags 
1276 5hife ro tea 250 10 SOR eA Dane ga ae sn ana 
142 ABC 1294 4 ch bro pek 364 AL ' CYELON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 
148 Koladeniya 1312 6 ch pek sou 510 19 { 
149 1315 3 do dust 300 16 Mincine LANE, Oct. 19. 
16L Ossington 1351 2 ch, bro tea 208 8 : “Calchas.”—Gowrakelle 1,1 cask and 1 barrel sold 
1S 1588 Hy he guse 166 i : at 110s 6d; ditto S, 5 asks sold at 65s; ditto PB, ce 
ie 2 o : la _., :. tierces sold at 115s ; in estate mark, 1 cas 
es leg ay Ko a ae 400 asbid sold at 50s ;GKE1, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold_at 
169 1375 1 do dust 3016 | 52s 6d; ait ee 1 ioree pod ing ane? cae PB, 
176 Kurunegalle | 1 tierce sold a S 5 ag sold a S. 
_, est. Co., Lt 1378 1 ch — bro mix 110 6 “Collegian.” —Gowrakelle 1, 1 cask soldat 
ue ks nae aeen es poll apa is | Tee BES © ied: sold at 65s; ditto PB, 
79 - ierce sold a S. 
Ae Liat eR Pox Pek pe “Clan Sutherland.”—Wiharagalla F, 1 barreland 
175 1393 1 do  peksou 200 16 1 tierce sold cya 6d 3; ditto aed parks and 1 oe 
1 hf ch sold at 109s ; ditto S, 1 tierce sold at 60s ; ditto 
140 Hapugasmulle 40g 4 ch pek sou 52 20 barrel sold at 10s ; WHG, 1 tieree sold at 52s. P| 
0 us '  ** Cheshire.”—Pita Ratmalie casks sold a 
1864. A 1426 2hfch bro tea 110 13 | pea G ? 5 Ks 
187 Bope 1429 8hfch bro pek 165 (29) || Se alite i B * pone’ sold pees PRM Tin 
188 1432 6 do or pek Ea) Pees Vay all EES TOTES AI NBN SLOSS, LDL oaths 
189 1485 7 do pek 350. 23 bid _“Orissa.”—Pita Ratmalie S, 2 casks and 1 
190 1488 2 do peksou 90 17bid | tierce sold at 63s; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 100 
191 1441 2 do dust 156 = «16 ' HM in estate mark, 1 barrel sold at 44s, 


OBSERVER PRINTING WoRKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM. SALES. 


No. 43 


Cotompo, NovemMBER 19, 1900. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 


LARGE LOTS. - 


BE. Benham & Co. 
[29,284 1b. ] 


Name. lb. 
or pek 3325 
pek 2250 
pek sou 1360 
bro pek 1375 
pek 1250 
pek sou 1200 
or pek 3895 
pek 2160 
pek sou 1600 


bro or pek 1595 


bro pek 4515 
pek 2125 
dust 1064 


Name. lb. 
bro or pex 1575 
or pek 2520 
pek 2100 
or pek 1118 
bro pek 7609 
pek 6972 


pek sou 2952 
bro pek 5100 


pek 4000 
pek sou 2000 
dust 800 


bro or pek 2135 
bro pek 2600 
or pek 2250 
pek sou 2025 
bro pek 952 
bro pek 2600 
pek 2250 
pek sou 3040 
bro or pek 770 


pek 990 
or pek 1020 
pek 2400 


bro or pek 1100 
bro pek 2000 
pek 2208 
bro or pek 1000 
bro pek 1900 


pek 2484 
pek sou TVi4 
dust 800 
fans 1900 
bro pek 700 
pek 765 


pek sou 720 


broor pek 855 
bro pek 5670 
pek sou 3150 
bro or pek 2354 


or pek 1620 
pek 704 
or pek 1034 
pek 1275 


bro pek 750 


pek 1425 
bro pek 240U 
pek 1170 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
1 Battalgalla 41 35 ch 
2 44 25 do 
3 47 17 do 
65 Riversdale, in 
estate mark 53 25hfch 
6 56 25 do 
C 59 25 do 
8 Battalgalla 62 41 ch 
9 65 24 do 
10 68 20 do 
12 Fassifern 74 29hf ch 
13. 77 43 ch 
14 89 25 do 
146 BE 86 14 hf ch 
Messrs. Worbes & Walker, 
[588,148 Ib.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, 
6 Bickley 1777, «21 hf ch 
7 1780 36 do 
8 1783 35 do 
8 OBEC,in 
estate mark 
Sindumallay 1786 13 ch 
10 1789 76 do 
11 179? 83 do 
12 1795 41 do 
13 CSG 1798 102 hf-ch 
14 1801 50 ¢ 
15 1804 25 do 
16 1807 10 do 
18 OBEC, in est. 
mark, Summer 
hill 1813 35 ch 
19 1816 40 do 
20 1819 25 do 
21 1822 25 do 
22 Kttapolla 1825 17hfch 
26 Dotel Oya 1837 26 ch 
27 1840 95 do 
28 1843 38 do 
3! Palmerston 1852 14 hfch 
32 1855 11 ch 
37 Theydon Bois 1870 12 hf ch 
38 1873 30 ch 
42 Roeberry 1885 11 do 
43 1888 20 do 
44 1891 24 do 
46 P, Roeberry 1897 10 ch 
47 1900 19 do 
48 1903 27 do 
49 1906 do 
50 1909 Shfch 
51 1912 19 do 
52 Queensland 1915 14 do 
63 1915 9 ch 
54 1921 8 do 
56 Mawiliganga- 
watte 1927 9 ch 
57 1930 63 do 
58 19383 45 do 
60 Lochlel 1939 22 ch 
61 1942 18 do 
62 1945 8 do 
65 Dunbar 1954 22 hf ch 
66 1957 17 ch 
67 1960 15 hfch 
69 Ketadola 1966 15 ch 
70 1969 15 do 
77 Yogama 1990 24 ch 
73 1993 13 do 
79 1996 21 do 
81 Mansfield 2002 61 hfch 
82 2005 28 ch 
83 2008 14 do 
84 St. Pauls 201L 25 hf ch 
35 2014 25 do 
86 2017 25 do 
87 Pine Hilk 2020 36 ao 
as. 2023 50 ch 
89 2026 51 do 


40 
10 bid 


Cc. 


40 bid 
38 bid 
37 


Pricr :—123 centseach 3 copies» 
30 cents ; 6 coppies $ rupee.. 


— 


Lot. 


91 
92 


Tonacombe 


Glendon 


Patiagama 


Labookellie 
Maha Uva 


Pallagodda 


Erracht 


Highforest 


Killarney 
Ismalle 


Glengariffe 


Matale 


Stamford 
Hill 


Ocdoowera 


DMV 
Galkande 
Dunbar 
Gallaheria 
Doranakan - 
de 
Nakiadeniya 


Drayton 


Walpita 


W, in estate 
mark 
Palmerston 
Ardlaw and 
Wishford 
Chesterford 


Clyde 


Udabage 

M, in estate 
mark 

Parsloes 


Middleton 


Box. 


2032 
2035 
2038 
2041 
2044 
2047 
2060 
2053 
2056 
2062 
2065 
2068 
2077 
2080 
2083 
2086 
2089 
2092 
2095 
2098 
2101 
2104 
2107 


28 hf ch 
20 do 


10 do 
20 hf-ch 
45 do 
20 do 


Name. 


or pek 
bro or pek 
bro pek 


bro or pek 
or p°k 
pek 

hyson No.2 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
or pek 

pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 


dust 


pek sou 
bro pek 


bro or pek 
pek 


or pek 


pek 
ro or pek 
bro pek 


bid 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name, lb. ac Lot. Box. Pkge, Name. 1b. 
316 2407 84 ch ek 2720 44 379 Kitulgalla 2896 14 ch bro pek 1260 
217 Ellaeya 2410 26 do ro pek 2340 33 380 2899 13 do ek 1040 
2i 2413 15 do pek 1275 = 82 392 Cotta 2935 19hf-ch broorpek 1140 
219 Gallawatte 2416 18 do bro pek 1620 29bid | 398 Gonapatiya 2953 28 do bro pek 1568 
220 2419 19hfch bro orpek 1045 30 bid | 399 2966 41 do or pek 2091 
221 2422 32 ch pek 2720 27 400 2959 45 do pek 2250 
224 Devonford 2431 35hfcbh broorpek 2100 57 did | 401 2962 27 do pek sou 1323 
225 2434 17 ch or pek 1520 8665 404 Degaloya 2971 50 do br or pk 2600 
226 24237 12 do pek 1020. 45 405 2974 72 do bro pek 3260 
227 2440 18 do pek sou 1620 41 406 2977 83 do pek 4160 
228 Castlereagh 2443 46 ch bro pek 4370 37 407 2980 29 do ek sou 1450 
229 2446 17 do or pek 1360 36 416 Erlsmere 2989 54 do roorpek 3132 
230 2449 27 do pek 2160 35 412 2995 29 ch pek 2175 
233 Marlborough 2458 83hfch bropek 4648 9-387 413 2998 9 do peksou 720 
234 2461 18 ch or pek 1440-38 4146 RBY 3007 10 do pek sou 800 
235 2464 43 do pek 8784 9381 417 Yahaella 3010 12 do _ bro pek 1200 
236 2467 11 do pek sou 820 26 418 3013 24 do pek 2166 
235 Wallaha 2470 24hfch broor pek 1296 50 422 Teluda 3025 8 do br pek 800 
238 2473 26 ch bro pek 2600 41 bid 423 3028 10 do pek 900 
239 2476 26 do orpek 2236 486 48 426 Dunkeld 3037 70hf-ch broorpek 4200 
240 2479 21 do pekNo.l 1722 41 427 3040 16 ch orpek 1520 
241 2482 18 do do ,, 2 1620 38 428 3043 30 do pek 2700 
242 WHR 2485 20 ch  pek sou 1600 36 429 Fairlawn 3046 26hf-ch bro pek 1300 
243 2488 ?3hf-ch dust 1955 18 430 3049 17 ch or pek 1275 
244 KW 2491 12 ch bro pek 1200 42 431 8052 19 do pek 1615 
245 2494 14 do or pek 1332 48 432 3055 16 do pek sou 1200 
246 2397 18 do pek 1532 36 {| 434 Old Made- 
261 Weyunga- gama 3061 11 do bro or pek 770 
watte 2512 24 do bro pek 2400 37 435 3064 16 do or pek 1120 
252 2515 23 do  pek 2070 = 80 436 3067 22 do  pek 1760 
253 2618 21 do pek sou 1680 24 437 38070 11 do pek son 880 
257 Grace Land 2530 16hf-ch bro pek 880 =. 23 440 Hopton 3079 13 do broor pek 1300 
261 Freds Ruhe 2542 54 ch br pek 5400 81 bid | 441 3082 11 do or pek 990 
262 2545 38 do pek 3420 31 442 3085 26 do pek 2340 
263 2548 14 do pek sou 1400 22 443 3088 12 do pek sou 1140 
264 Cooroondoo- 445 HT E inest 
watte 2551 13hf-ch br pek 780 7 mark 3094 8 do sou 720 
265 2654 15 ch pek 1500 81 bid | 446 Amblangoda 3097 8 do bro or pek 800 
266 2567 7 do  peksou 700 25 448 3103 15 do  pek 1350 
269 Mousakelle 2566 26 do broorpek 2470 33 452 Aand Hin 
270 2569 24 do or pek 2040 48634 est mark 3]15 13bf-ch bro pek 742 
279 Woodend 2596 26 do broorpek 2600 30 458 St. Leonards- 
280 2599 39 do’ bro pek 3900 §=. 30 bid on-Sea 3133 7 do  bropek 700 
281 1602 48 do pek 4320 28 459 3136 20 do pek 1800 
282 2605 15 do pek sou 1200 25 461 3142 15 do bro pek fans1050 
284 W 2611 15 do Kk 1350 20 bid | 466 Monkswood 3157 12hf-ch br pek 720 
285 Dunnottar 26!4 13 do is or pek 1300 48 467 BDWP 3160 26 do br pek 2340 
286 2617 10 ca bro pek 1000 842 4488 WVRA 3163 14 do bro orpek 770 
288 Agrakande 2623 28hf-ch broorpek 1540 51 bid 
289 2626 36 ch bro pek 3600 42 bid S 
290 2629 20 do pek 2000 38 bid Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
293 Penrhos 2638 383hf-ch broorpek 1815 39 313 655 Ib 
294 2641 2 do orpek = 135037 |313, J 
295 2644 31 ¢ e 2666 34 
296 9647 12 do peksou 960 27 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
305 GDT 2674. 8 do _ bro pek £30 30 1 XZ 1537 42 ch sou 1020 
306 2677 15hf-ch_ pek 780 21 bid 2 Ambalawa 1540 21hfch_ bro pek 1050 
308 Munukattia, 3 1548 27 do  pek 1161 
Ceylon in est. 4 i 1546 18 do ek sou 720 
mark 2683 15 do  orpek 720 36 5 San Cio 1549 18hfch sou 720 
309 2686 33 do bro pek 1914-38 6 GalpheleA 1552 18 ch broorpek 1800 
310 2689 19 ch  pek 1520 34 7 1555 10 do bro pek 1000 
311 2692 8 do  peksou 720 33 8 1558 20 do  pek 1800 
313 Sirikandura 2698 12 do bropek 1200 35 il; Do B 1567 21 ch broorpek 2100 
314 2701 8 do. pek 720 31 12 16570 12 do bro pek 1200 
318 SP 2713 26 do 13 1573 21 do pek 1890 
LThf-ch pak sou 2529 15 20 Welgampola 1594 18hfch bro pek 1008 
319 2616 6 ch bro pek fans 750 22 25 Warakamure 1609 57 ch bro pek 5700 
321 Maligatenne 2722 14 de  brope 1470-24 26 1612 28 do  pek 2660 
322 2725 12 da ek 1140019 27 ‘ 1615 11 do peksou 990 
329 Strathspey 2746 8 do ee orpek 840 67 28 Avisawella 1618 20 ch bro pek 2000 
330 2749 15 do or pe 1425 50 29 1621 40 do pek 3400 
331 752 18 do pek 1620 46 30 1624 21 do pek sou 1680 
336 IN G inest. 33 Auburn 1633 21 ch bro pek 2100 
mark 2767 8 do pek fans 800-24 34 1636 9 do pek 774 
341 Kinest mark2782 35 do bro mix 3500 11 36 Bodava 1642 24hfch bro pek 1320 
342 Putupaula 278 12 do broerpek 1380 34 37 1645 9 ch  pek 855 
343 2788 42 do br pek 3570 33 bid | 38 1648 10 do  pek sou 850 
844 2791 30 do pek 2250 29 42 Glenesk 1660 17 ch bro pek 1530 
345 27094 15 do peksou 1050 26 ss pa 1666 15 do .peksou 1200 
352 Noddapara 2815 8 do pek sou 720 28 47 Dikmukalana 1675 18hfch bro pek fans 990 
353 Talgaswela 2#18 12hf-ch broorpek 720 30 50 .,, 1684 16 do - sou 800 
854 2821 95 ch or pek 2125 35 bid 61 Jak Tree Hili 1687 23 ch bro pek 2306 
855 2824 98 do  pek 2240 © 88 53 , 1693 8 do pek 702 
356 2827 15 do ek sou 1125 27 64 Ravenscraig 1726 23 ch or pek 1955 
358 BEB 2833 11 do fans 1210 9bid | 65 1729 17 do pek 1530 
259 2836 17 do dust 1870 16 68 Ravenoya 1738 47hf-ch bro pek 2585 
362 BF BO 2845 18 do dust 1980-14 69 1741 82 do  pek 1600 
863 Gallawatte 2848 15 do bro pek 1350 = 29 74 Kurulugalla 1756 17 ch bro pek 1700 
364 2851 16hf-ch broorpek 880 31 7 1759 11 do _ pek 990 
365 2864 17 ch  pek 1445. 29 76 1762 8 do peksou 720 
366 28h7 11 do  pek sou 880 = 26 80 Horagoda 1774 11 do bro pek 1100 
367 2860 11 do sou 880 20 bid 81 1777 19 do pek 1710 
871 Ascot 2872 11 do  broorpek 1100 81 82 i 1780 18 do peksou 1170 
373 2878 35hf-ch bro pek 8150 a2 85 Fairfield 1789| 20hfchk broorpek 1100 
374 2881. 18 ch pek 1105 26 86 1792 29 ch bro pek 2900 
875 2884 8 do pek sou 720 82° 87 1795 14 do or pek 1120 
376 2887 123hf-ch bro pek fams 845 23 83 1798 30 do pek 2700 


3 
CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Ibsiire Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 
Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. fy haa galla 346 20 ch bropek 1800 32bid 
1330 =. 33 287 ‘Harans 349 22 do  pek 1870 §3= 82 
Be ts0z (da AEemg tensa, | Gaon uke es 352 15 do. sou 127524 
: 1804 ¢ : i 
92 Charlie Hill 1810 Baee Bane ae os ba | 240 ieee 355 21hfch broor pek 1050 31 bd 
93 BBEa 20 Co 29 89 ch or pek goo 
97 Ingeriya Teh dae Weraeeivek isco oF zl Seuea0 dos pel ians 1960 a 
98 18 28aae9 rf 2256 26 3 dugama 364 11 ch bropek 1210 26 bi 
99 1831 47 do pe 1942 25 243 Eewadug s67s7 do cpek 700 24 bid 
100 Tae ate? 20k = pekusou k 1800 34 ans bank 370 49hbf-ch bropek 2940 39 bid 
102 Pindenioya 1840 18 ch pre or pe 1520 30 bid 245 Poolban aus ah pek 3900 38 
103 1843 19 do pek 1350 27 oe 376 7 do brosou 760 26 
104 SEG Pan acon tReRsOs Tap Onclhee 349 Mahal 382 35 fch bropek 1680 33 
105 1249 19 do sou 1170 98 249 Mahalla ga5~ 14 chiil Spek 1120-94 
106 TT CR icles Scouse eal 2b 888 10 do) peksou 750 21 
Lo 864 28 dobro pek 302033. | 258 Bemiby BOee dowd cpern | too ae Rh 
ill 1867 49 do pek Tasonea 254 400 12 do pek sou 90-22 
112 Tee Daaed idoyb; spelison 250 15bid | 225 de 409 16hf-ch bro pek 800. 36 
113 1873 1G do bro mix ae 22 258 Oonankande OMI MESRE aoe 13e0 E188 
TG A ois, Tee Boeck ee anek 116697 bid Bee 415 10 do sou HOD 38 bid 
ms Lower pickoyalsez TOMCEIE. pe 10c6 29 Sal Mousakande 418 19 neck re een ines enna 
Pepa cururatig) (TCI jal chy) rolcnpek | 1040) 2041) | oh i618 doh pel 11400 27 
122 1 37 do pek 2720 19 nee i 427 29 ch bro pek 2610 29 bid 
124 ies pont oN "75017 Sohn Oe OES) coe eae 1350 29 
125 1 10 been pee 1800 20 bid 26s 483 10 do pek sou ae ai bid 
ue Tiddydale 13 21 do pek 2430. 20 bid || 568 St Catherine 439 11 en CHEE ae 30 
128 19 30 do nek sou ‘ an be 269 442 11 do op 
e. 
129 Holmsdale 22 18 ch ro er pi veh At 
25 16 do bro pek 
a 28 18 do), peki 4, 1nd 30 (Mr. H. John.—247,143 Ib.] 
5 37 15 ¢ TO 0 oe eae j i Ib. ce. 
1g Nepous 40 41 do bro pek 4160 a6 bid Not Box. 'Pkgs. Name ce 
137 46. 9 do pek sy 4080 31 1 GW 526 14 ch bro pek ua 29 bid 
139 Neuchatel Bose cuvag co bebe! i) 4080 agbid | 5” 529 15 do or pek 1a eo pid 
140 55 28 do broorpe 1760°. 94 3 532 22 do pek 1870 BF bid 
a a Bs oe eee 2000 a2 4 535 12 do, pee Bou fa 33 bid 
ith 67 c 5 5 ale 34 hfc TO pe f , 
ue Ladysmit 70 22 ch bro pek 2310 28 He - Kandaloya ai Bo tigi” ‘et ane 880 81 bid 
146 73 28 do pe tie 21 10 553 80 do pek 3200 a 
147 76 17hfch fans Oo 33 1. Oonoo; aloya 556 22 ch or pek 1980 40 bid 
149 Lyndhurst 82 28hfch bro pek so pa i onoog: 559 15 do. -broor pek. 1500. 47 bi 
150 85 22 do ek oa Su bid || 2 562 31 do pek 2790 35 
97 10 ch _ bro pek 1000 3 13 g at ek sou 1360 31 
154 Woodthorpe 100 18 do  pek 14408 14 6p 8 a0 5 (pels Re pek 2300 64 
156 103 20 do pek sou 1600 2 bid 1p Mocha one is do. horwee 1275 51 bid 
159M &B 112 14hfch dust 1084 eee ereie ne?) ieee 1440. 4s 
160 Nyanza, ee en Dope, oF ado si bid is Bi7,.18 do peksou 104045 
118 10 oO r = * 0 36 do ro pe G 
162 poh «2s He oat 2790 32 0 Ben 383 27 do or pek Ee Be 
124 31 do pe P FE 6 
166 LH 133, 16hf-ch dust ee 10 bid 21 pe S$ dee ora 76) 31 
i er ee ee ee ee re 
168 3 k 1870 24bid | 27 Bondura 604 o 2000 38 
169 Hae Soup Re 1995 31 bid | 98 607 25 do  orpek 33 
igam 145 2l ch bro pek ‘ 1G 44 do... pek 3520 
LOAN E 148 17 do or pek 1360 30 2 613 21 do peksou 16802 
172 151 18 do | pek ara 26 2 Agra Ouvah 619 25hf-ch broorpek 1550 63 
173 reese do pekieou 7050 17 a . 622 5L do bro pek ae a 
5 160 14 do us é 625 16 ‘ch ‘5 } ; i 
116 PE Or ce ae i RET 35 Glasgow 623 48 do bro or pek 3600 48 bid 
17 Tec aney tacily:, Bowel 1590 oe tid A aati 631 22 do or pek ER ale 
7 169 18 do pe : 34 13 do pe 
179 Rizr AS tov) pekisou i ro rid a @37 10 do  peksou es ba a Ba 
2 h- Ai 5 8hfch_ bro or pe i 
e aan 178 23 ch bro pek Bou ie ae v5 enc ae mE do or pek a eo ai 
3 2080 3 88 do pek Fi 
182 181 26 do  pek 23 41 646 k 1248 72 
184 12 do peksou 960))0 9,28 lasedislk 655 24 do orpe 
198 Kumaragala 199 13 been pro pek ee 3 re S 2 658 a do ae or pek oe 7. 
202 11 ch pe 6 66 c e ; 2 
a 205 13 do perk sou 1040 Es ae Nahavilla 667 21 do or ber Bee ay 
195 Primrose S20 0h clip sapekison ||, 720) | 28 49 Crk 80, ae peebe 700 33 bid 
- Vernon 229 41 ¢ pe £ 7 : 
199 gs 232 46 do pekA Sersei ites ee eace 682. 16 do unas p32 i 
200 235 28 do pek sou 2632 aA | BA 685 15hf-ch fans _ 10 Ea 
201 233 33hfch fans en rau acy peas, CBO OFOMNE | SEBO 7. hi 
202 Rakatungoda 241 33 hf ch Bre, oF pek Hee8 30 bid | 56 Kadienlena pal ae dg Peay 100017 sible 
244 0 . Sumtravalle . 
204 eee te Aca) Geeibek: || 1d0y,, 40 | b8 Dickapittia Cor tage perc ben atest a2 Bid 
zi seaRiin cok US 960 10bid | 59 k sou 700 27 bid 
swis 259° 8 ch  pek fans 60 703 7 do pe oy 
a Havsranore Gee ch oor 206) a0 | He eee cme Maa 
2 265 25 do 2 Trou vu c 2 
ae 268 15 ch  pek ay 63 i UE SON Beg tod eee 
ate 280 sBhich proorpek 100)  2ebid | o Ottery Taos) do Gripe” 1615 ibid 
ili 280 88hfch bro = g E f 
a ea es od ee 
217 286 eran 0 23bid | 68 i 720 26 bid 
289 16 do ek 136 Fe ste 5 730 9 do |. sou ( ia 
222 Agra Elbedde 301 2 ey ch pre or pek re a mia 73 Tona ie ie ne cb pienuee He a By @ 
9 (4 o 0 3 74 4 ; p) 39 bid 
38 307 89 do pek CGE 76 748 40 do pek pee ee 
295 310 us we feos ee 30 77 Mahapahagalla, (54 a8 oe ees 1445. 26 bid 
: 319 10° ¢ 5 i 
ae Pol hakande 334 17° ch bro pek 1615 32 is "63 11 do bro orpek 1100 Se pad 
cinemas ee Pe Rees 1B: sl POON GRO OC NORE 10 5 S18 
: 30 do pek son 2550 24 i 1 772° 9 do  broor pe 
ce Gona 348 15 ch’ broorpek 1455 24bid ' 83 Mount Clase 


4 »- CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pks. Name Ib. eF Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. ibe oe 
85 778 16 ch pek 1520 20/75 G, in estate 
86 781 11 do peksou 990 ibid | 8 1963 7hfch sou 315 13 
90 Rookwood 793 12 do or pek No11080 48 71 Ketadola 1972 6 ch pek sou 570 18 
91 796 28 do  pek 2380311186 72 1975 4 do sou 363 «13 
92 Ratwatte 799 24 do bropek 2400 27 73 1978 1 do  pek fans 113-10 
93 802 9 do bro pek No.2 900 27 74 1921 1 do fans 100 6 
94 805 46 do  pek 4140 = 27 75 198d do dust 154 15 
95 808 22 do pek sou 1760 21 "6 1987 1 do mixed 77 £ 
96 Mahanilu 811 9 do bro pek 900 32 bid 80 Yogama 1999 5 ch fans 500 78 
97 8l4 8 do pek 720°\30 bid | 99! Pine Hill  2029' 8 do peksou 680 33. 
98 ai SIMRO ACO 1) eISU Ca 8DD)) 8) 100 Glenden 2059 8 do sou 680 23 
99 Little Valley 82% 8 do  bropek 800 36 104 Laboukellie 2071 4 ch  younghyson 440 51 
100 & 826 17 do  pek 1445 29 bid | 45 2074 2 do hysonNo.1 184 45 
101 Maskeliya 832 42hfch broorpek 2100 bl bid |} 419 Erracht 2116 8 do pek sou 640 90 
103 835 24 ch or pek 2160 36 bid 191 2122 1 do dust 179 13 
164 838 31 do pek CHIT es Gh Tt 127 Killarney 2140 4 ch bro mix 400 87 
105 ae 841 13hf-ch bro pekfans 720 19 bid 128 BWD 2143 5 do aus 5.0 1 
108 eclenpenne- 1 12: 2146 5 do red leaf 600 
kanda 817 9 ch dust 1350 46 | 439 2149 5hfch dust 400 3 
109 - Mossend 850 24bfch broor pek 1440 37 bid 131 BA 2152 5 ch broben 475 6 
110 853 83 do bropek 1650 38 132 § 2155 1 do bro pek 9% 6 
111 856 21 do pek 945 By 133 2158 1 do pek 87 g 
313 Osborne 862 37 ch bro or pek ! 134 2161 1 do Agi 75 5 
No.1 3885 = 88 bid | 436 Tsmalle 2167 2 do congou 160 16 
114 865 33 de broorpek 137 2170 4 do fans 54014 
No.2 2070 36 143 Glengariffe 2188 4hfch dust 320 «17 
115 868 15 do bro pek 1575 32 140 0Stamtord 
119 Galoola 880 25 do  peksou 2000 33 Hill 2209 5 ch pek sou 425 32 
120 Glasgow 883 67 do bro or pek 5022 45 bid 151 9212 3hf-ch dust 255 19 
121 886 24 do or pek 1557 50 152 Boda 22:5 8 do bro pek 440 30 
122 Kotuagedera 889 27 do bro pek 2700 29 153 2218 4 do or pek 168 32 
123 $92 20 do pek 180025 154 2321 5 ch  pek 410 24 
124 Brownlow 895 22hf-ch broorpek 1144 47 155 2224 2 do pe sou 154 «18 
125 Bb i22 dost Propekit)) W252) 187 156 2227 1 do bro mix 84 12 
26 901 12 ch — or pek 1068 36 157 2230 2hf-ch fans 150 15 
127 904 35 do pek 3010" 82 c, | 168 1D Moy. 2248 4 ch pet sou 304-15 
128 907 10bf-ch bro pekfans 750 19bid | 44; 221 1 do ro tea 74 3 
129 Doonhinde 910 %1 ch  bropek 2310 44 bid | 167 Galkande 2260 1 do sou 80 %4 
130 913 30 do pek 8000 al bid | 470 Dunbar 2269 5 ch bro pek fans 525 33 
133 Chapelton 922 lohf-ch dust 900 19 — 171 2272 2 do pek sou 170 32 
137 Lameliere 934 35 ch broorpek 3325 43 bid | 75 2275 2 do dust 244 «16 
138 937 31 do bro pek 2790 35 bid 175 Doranakan- 
139 940 57 do pek 4845 33 bid de 2284 6 ch pek 540 23 
143 Warleigh 952 15 do bro pek 1500 43 bid | 499 Drayton 2395 2 do sou 160 32 
144 955 16 d»  pek 1360 42 bid | 197 Walpita 2320 5 ch sou 450 17 
147 Agra Ouvah 964 25hf-ch broorpek 1550 62 138 9323 2 do fans 220 QT 
148 907 53 do bropek 3180 45 205 Udabage 2374 8Shfch peksou 40¢ 18 
149 970 16 ch pek 1536 41 206 M, in estate 
151 976 22hf-ch pekfans 1760 23 mark 2377 13hfch or pek 650 31 
154 Dalhousie 985 17 do bro pek 935 41 bid | 999 2386 10 do  peksou 500 ~=©20 
155 988 36 do pek No.1 1620 30bid | 919 parsloes 2395 5 co pek sou 400 24 
156 991 20 do pek No. 2 960 27 bid 213 2398 3hfch dust 270 17 
158 Eton 9:7 75 do broorpek 4126 57 bid | 922 Gallawatte 2495 5 do  broor pek 275 25 
159 1000 25 ch or pek 2125 46 223 2428 5 ch pe 425 21 
160 { 3 23 do  pek 2800 43 231 Castlereagh 2452 6 do  pek sou 510 3 
162 Poilakande 9 87 do bro pek 8700 = 25 bid | 939 2455 7 do fans 525. = 20 
163 12 57 do pek 5130 23 bid | 97 KZ W 2500 2 ch bro tea 200 37 
164 15 12hf-ch dust 1020 16 243 AG 2503 1 do do 90 22 
239 2506 1 do do 90 20 
250 2509 2 do dust 285 17 
SMALL LOTS. 254 Weyunga- 
cherie, watte 2521 72 meh Bro tea 200 25 
255. 2524 3hfe ust 255 17 
|E. Benham & Co.| 256 Broadoak 2527 4 ch sou 357 10 
258 Grace Land 2533 7hf-ch pek 350 19 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c. 520 Babeel del? Sek son 360 ik 
4 Battalgalla 50 8hfch fans 680 20 260 25389 1 do congou 45 10 
11 71 8 do fans 680 20 267 Cooroondovo- 
15 Fassifern 83 3 do dust 210 18 watte 2560 3 do congou 270 «6:18 
6 ch 268 2563 3hf-ch fans 225 li | 
| 271 Mousakelle 2572 7 ch pek sou 595 23 
(Messrs. Forbes & Walker. | 272 2575 4hf-ch dust 320. 17 
L B Pk N lb 273 BF 2578 1 ch 
ot. ox 88. GE : Ce 4hf-ch bro pek 308 withd'n 
1 EDP 1762 7hfch dust 525 17 274 2581 2 ch 
17 CSG 1810 2 ch bro mix 200 16 5hf-ch pek 379 aS 
23 Ettapolla 1828 9hfch pe« 504 21 275 2584 4 ch 
24 1831 4 do pek sou 224 18 9 hf-ch pek sou 658 ay 
25 1834 1 do dust 78 16 276 2587 3 do br pk fans 174 ns 
29 D, in estate Qi7 2590 2 do fans 134 55 
mark 1846 9hfch fans 685 18 278 2593 2 do dust 115 Ay 
30 13849 3 do dust 231 19 233 Woodend 2608 3 ch dust 390 17 
33 Palmerston 1858 8 ch pek sou 240 38 287 Dunnottar 2620 7 do pek No. 1 595 40 
34 ; 1861 3hfch dust No.1 240 21 291 Agrakande 2632 6 do peksou 600 32 bid 
35 , 1864 1 do do Soke: 90 17 292 2635 1 do fans 80 24 
3 z 1867 2 do bro orpek 297 Penrhos 2650 4hf-ch fans ~ 300 18 
fans 140-336 293 OX 2653 2 ch bro or pek 150 25 
39 Theydon Bois 1876 6 ch pek sou 510 25 2 hf-ch 
40 T B, in estate |} 299 2656 1 box peksou 163 13 
mnark 1879 4hfch dust 800 17 800 2659 1 do fans 46 10 
41 1882 6 ch fans 540 25 301 A 2662 1hf-ch 
45 Roeberry 1894 8 do pek sou 688 40 1 box green tea 68 28 
56 Queensland 1924 2 do unas 200 7 302 B 2665 1 ch green tea 92 «23 
69 Mawiliganga- 303 OC 2668 1 bux green tea 22 15 
watte 1936 5 do dust 50® 17 304 D 2671 1 hf-ch een tea 44 «12 
63 Lochiel 1948 1 do pek sou 86 26 807 GDT 2630 3 ch ust 300 10 
rir 1951 2hf-ch 160 «18 812 G 2695 12 do bropek No.2 648 25. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
315 Sirikandura 2704 8 do pek sou 680 
316 2707 4 do bro pek fans 400 
317 2710 1 do dust 165 
320 BB in est. 
mark 2719 3hf-ch dust 288 
323 Maligatenne 2728 4 ch pek sou 360 
324 27381 4 do fans 400 
335 9734 7 do dust 130 
326 A 2737 4 do bro pek 400 
327 2740 2 do or pek 220 
328 Ninestmark2743 7 do dust 630 
332 Strathspey 2755 5 do pek sou 450 
333 2758 2 do dust 270 
334 2761 1 do red leaf 68 
335 Ingrogalla 2764 5 do bro pek No. 2400 
337 «I N G in est, 
mark 2770 7 do pek sou 595 
338 2773 4 do sou 320 
339 2776 5 do brpek dust 600 
340 B Binest. 
mark 2779 6hf-ch dust 570 
346 Putupaula 2797 2 ch sou 124 
347 2800 2 do dust 280 
348 Noddapara 2803 5hf-ch — br or pek 250 
349 2806 5 do or pek 250 
350 2809 8 do pek 400 
361 2812 1 do fans 50 
357 Talgaswela 2830 4 do dust 320 
360 BEB 2839 4 ch unast 384 
361 BEFBB 2842 4 do unast 380 
368 Gallawatte 2863 9hf-ch pek fans 630 
369 2866: 9 do bro or pek 495 
370 2869 6 ch  pek 510 
372 Ascot 2875 3 do or pek 680 
377 2890 6hf-ch dust 540 
378 Kitulgalla 2893 4 ch  broor,pek 400 
381 2902 6 do pek sou 480 
382 2905 3 do dust 240 
383 2908 2 do bro or pk ‘fans330 
384 B DWP 2911 2 do bro pek No, 2 180 
385 2914 1 do pek No. 2 80 
386 2917 1 do pek sou No. 2 8v 
387 2920 1hf-ch dust 85 
388 2923 1 ch bru pek No. 2 90 
389 2926 1 do pek No. 2 85 
390 2929 1 do pek sou No. 2 80 
391 2932 1hf-ch dust 85 
393 2938 4 ch fans 440 
394 2941 1 do bropek No. 2 95 
395 2944 1 do pek No. 2 85 
896 2947 1 do pek sou No. 2 80 
397 2950 Lhf-ch dust 85 
4(2 watte 2965 4 ch pek fans 520 
403 2968 1hfch dust 100 
408 Kabragalla 2983 3 ch dust 255 
409 2986 9 do bro tea 495 
411 Hrlsmere 2982 8 do or pek 640 
44 3001 4hfch dust 320 
415° GDT 3004 1 ch dust 100 
419 Yaba Ella 3016 4 do  peksou 360 
420 3019 1 do  pek fans 130 
421 3022 1 do dust 100 
424 Taldua 3031 1 do pk sou 90 
426 3034 2hfch dust 155 
433 Fairlawn 3058 5 do dust 400 
438 Old Made 
gama 3073 5 -ch bro pek fans 400 
439 3076 3 do dust 300 
444 Hopton 3091 4 do dust 440 
447 Amblangoda 3100 7 do or pek 630 
449 3106 7 do pek sou 665 
450 3109 2 do ust 220 
451 Cottaganga 3112 1 do bro pek 100 
453 Kotagaloya 3118 3 do 
1ihfch peksou 319 
454 Poengalla 3120) ich bro pek 100 
455 Handrokanda3124 5 do _ bro pek 500 
456 3127 1 do pok 85 
457 o 3130 1 do pek sou 50 
460 St. Leonards 
on Sea 3142 4 do pek No. 2 360 
462 3145 6 do or pek 560 
468 3148 1 do pek sou 90 
464 3151 3 do dust 330 
466 3154 1 d bro mixed 135 
(Messrs. Somerville & C€o.] 
Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name Ib. 
§ Galphele A 1561 3 ch  peksou 300 
10 1564 1 do fans 150 
1s Do B 1576 5 ch  peksou 500 
15 1579 1 ch sou 80 
16 1582 2 do fans 280 
16a 158za 1 do fans A 140 
17 SRK 1585 6 do pek sou 570 


ran 
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LIST. 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
18 1588 3 ch 
19 1591 2 do 
21 Welgampola 1597 11 hf-ch 
22 1600 7 do 
23 16U3 3 do 
24 1606 5 do 
31 Avisawella 1627 6 ch 
32 1630 3 do 
3h Auburn 1639 3 do 
39 Bodava 1651 1 ch 
40 1654 1 do 
41 GL 1657 5 hf ch 
43 Glenesk 1663 6 cb 
45 1669 2 do 
46 1672 1 do 
48 Dikmukalana 1678 2hfch 
49 1681. 8 do 
52 Jak Tree Hill 1690 2 ch 
54 1696 9 do 
33) 1699 2hfch 
56 Nyanza 17025 ch 
57 1705 7 do 
58 1708 1 do 
59 HBeruketiya 1711 4 hf-ch 
60 1714 4 do 
61 1717. 3 do 
62 1720 1’ do 
63. Ravenscraig 1723 7 hf ch 
66 78246) ich 
67 1735 2hf-ch 
70 Ravenoya 1744 7hfch 
71 1747. 2 do 
72 1750 3 do 
73 DS, in estate 

mark 1753 5 bf ch 
77 RGA, in estate 

mark 1765 3 ch 
73 1768 4 do 
79 1771 2 do 
83  Horagoda 1883 1 ch 
$4 1786 1 do 
91 Fairfield 1307 2 bf ch 
94 Charlie Hill 1816 3 hf ch 
95 1819 3 do 
101 Ingeriya 1837 3 hf ch 
lu7 Pindenioya 1855 1 ch 
1C38 1858 2 do 
115 GA 1579 7 ch 
18 HR 1685 2hfc 
119 1891 4 do 
120 Henhurst 189. 8 ch 
123 4 6 do 
13% Holmsdale 31 3 ch 
133 64 2 do 
136 Nevoda 43° 5 ch 
138 49 5hfch 
142 Neuchatel 61 5bfch 
143 C5 CG, in estate 

mark 64 3 hf-ch 
143 Lyndhurst 79 10 hf-ch 
151 88 9 do 
152 
153 
157 Woodthorpe 
158 
164 Nyanza 
165 
164 Rayigam 
180 G W 
184 Murraythwaite 
185 
186 Woodcote 

Nilgiris 
187 


191 Kumaragala 
192 

193 Primrose Hill 
194 

196 

197 

206 Rahatungoda 
275 WJ 

219 Killin 

220 


232 

248 Poolbank 
252 Mahalla 
256 Ferriby 
257 


|} 267 St. Catherine 
} 270 


5 
Name libseanes 
dust 450 16 
bro tea 200 12 
pek 550 22 bid 
pek sou 350 20 
sou 150 16 
fans 250 18 
sou 480 10 
dust 420 16 
pek sou 240 20 
red leaf 75 5 
dust 135 16 
dust 800 15 
pek 480 22 bid 
bro tea 210 18 
dust 170 a2 
pek sou B 100 14 
dust 400 17 
bro or pek = 207 45 bid 
pek gou 696 24 
dust 180 17 
bro pek 475 26 
pek 665 21 
fans 100 18 
bro pek 228 33 
pek 162 25 
bro pek sou 157 is 
bro mix 69 2 
bro pek 385 34 
pek sou 2 20 
fans 160 16 
pek sou 350 20 
sou 70 18 
fans 249 25 
dust 350 16 
bro tea Bud 9 
bro pek fans 520 16 
pek dust 28 16 
dust 100 16 
con 9d 12 
dust 190 15 
pek sou 150 18 
pek fans 210 2 
dust 1.4, 17 
dust L5v 16 
red leaf 6 
sou 13 
bro pek 27 
pek 14 
or pe 26 bid 
bro pek fans 23 pid 
pek sou 13 
fans 13 bid 
pek 33 
dust 426 17 
dust 600 16 
dust 207 16 
bro or pok 20 30 
pek sou 7 22 
22 
16 
17 
16 
23 
16 
16 
16 
21 
14 
25 bid 
20 bid 
18 
17 
35 
26 bid 
17 
17 
V7 
8 bid 
16 
11 
16 
32 
17 
20 
pek sou 360 14 bid 
bro pek fans 90 10 bid 
bro pek dust 80 14 
dust 255 15 
dust 178 16 
fans 660 18 
dust 150 15 
bro or pek 475 36 
pek sou 480 2 
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6 CEYLON 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 

271 448 1 ch red leaf 80 

272 451 1 do dust 120 
(Mr. &. John.) 

Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
5 GW 538 5 ch unas 62 
6 541 4 do fans 405 
7 644 2 do dust 270 

23 GKW 592 11 hf-ch bro pek 638 

24 595 11 do, or pek 550 

26 Bogawana 601 1 ch pek 70 

31 Rondura 616 8 do dust 450 

42 Callander 649 7hf-ch peksou 280 

43 652 8 do bro pek fans 560 

47 Glassaugh 664 ch bro mix 0G 

51 Nabavilla 676 8hf-ch pek fans 560 

52 679 7 do dust 560 

67 Ottery 724 4 do  pekfans 280 

70 733 5 do dust 375 

71 L,in est. mark 736 9 do pek 468 

2 739 1 do bro pek 80 

76 Iona 761 5 do ‘dust 375 

79 Mahapahagalla 760 7 ch pek sou 560 

82 769 3 do  peksou 240 

84 MountClare 775 5 do or pvek 460 

87 784 2 do fans 200 

88 787. 2 do dust 220 

89 Rookwood 790 10 hf ch flow br or pek 580 

99 Mahanilu 820 7 ch unas 665 

102 Little Valley 829 4hf-ch dust 320 

107 Pitioya 844 4 ch sou 272 

112. Mossend 859 3hf-ch dust 210 

116 Osborne 71 1 ch pek sou 95 

117 874 Qhf-ch fans 630 

118 877. 1 do dust 95 

131 Doonhinde 916 6 cb pek sou 6CO 

132 919 3 do dust 330 

134 Chapelton 925 8 do bro mix 640 

135 WH 928 7hf-ch pek sou 336 

136 931 4 ch dust 328 

140 Laneliere 943 4 do sou 440 

141 Warleigh 946 10 hf-ch bro or pek 600 

142 949 11 do or pek 605 

145 958 4 ch pek sou 320 

146 Doonevale 9€1 5 do pek sou 397 

150 Agra Ouvah 793 7 do  peksou 644 

152 979 7hfch dust 665 

153 Dalhousie 952 9 do or pek 405 

157 914 7 do fans 420 

161 Eton 6 1 do dust 85 


PRODUCE SALES 


LIST. 


CYELON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commerical Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANE, Oct. 26. 


“ Kanagawa Maru.”—S, 3 casks and 1 barrel 
sold at 61s; ditto PB, 1 cask and 1 tierce sold 
at 102s; GMT T in estate mark, 1 cask and 1 
barrel sold at 49s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“Kanagawa Maru.’--Dyneyor A, 7 bags sold 
at 75s 6d; B, 25 bags sold at 72s 6d; C, 13 bags 
sold at 68s; D, 2 bags sold at 64s. 

‘*Calchas.” —Kepitigalla, 1 bag sold at 64s. 

eee een in estate mark, 18 bags sold 
at 68s. 

“Kanagawa Maru.”—G, 7 bags sold at 50s 6d. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


“Kanagawa Maru.”—Delpotonoya, 1 case sold 
at 3s 3d; 2 cases sold at 2s 7d; 3 cases sold at 
2s; 1 case sold at 1s 3d; 1 case sold at 1s 9d; 
1 case sold at 1s 5d ; 1 case sold at 1s2d; 1 case 
sold at 1s 10d; FA & Co., in estate mark, 3 bags 
sold at Ls ld. 


“* Oronto.”—Tonacombe Special, 3 cases sold at 
3s 10d ; ditto 1, 8 cases sold at 3s 1d; ditto 2, 
2 cases sold at 2s 3d; 2 cases scld at 2s 2d; 
ditto 3, 3 cases sold at Is 9d. 

‘* Cheshire.”—Midlands OO, 2 cases sold at 2s 
lid; 2 cases sold at 2s 10d; ditto 1, 10 cases 
sold at 2s 3d; ditto 2, 4 cases sold at 1s 3d; 
ditto B&S, 3 cases sold at 1s 1d; ditto Seeds, 
1 case sold at 1s 10d; Elkadua O, 1 case sold 
at 1s 9d ; ditto 1, 1 case sold at 1s 4d; ditto 2, 
1 case sold at 6d; ditto B & S, 1 case sold at 
4d ; ditto Seed, 1 bag sold at 1s 7d. 

‘* Barrister.”—Midlands O, 2 cases sold at 3d ; 
1 case sold at 2s 11d; ditto 1, 10 cases sold at 
2s 2d; ditto 2, 1 case sold at Is 2d; ditto B &S, 
pees sold at 1s 1d; ditto Seeds, 1 case sold 
atis 9d. 
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OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


NovemBER 26, 1900. 


{ Price :—123 cents each 3 copies, 
30 cents ; 6 coppies $ rupee> 


— 


No. 44 CoLomgo, 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 
LARGE LOTS. 
Eg. Benham & Co. 
[34,462 1b. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. LD sec 
1 E Eliya 44 10 ch pek 850 32 bid 
2 45 11 do pek sou 935 22 bid 
4 Hornsey 51 33hfch broorpek 1650 51 oid 
5 / 54 55 ch or pek 5225 38 bid 
6 57 38 do pek 3420 35 
7 60 18 do pek sou 1440 34 
& 63 12hfch fans 1020 21 
9 Ovoca 66 29 do broorpek 1595 51 bid 
10 69 19 do orpek 855 42 bid 
11 ‘ 72 25 ch pek 2125 38 
12 75 19 do pek sou 1615 34 
14 81 9 do unas 945 22h) i: 
15 Ovoca 84 19hfch or pek 855 39 bid 
16 87 19 ch ~ pek 1615  33;bid 
17 Manickwatte 90 24 ch or pek 1920 25 bid 
18 93. 21 do broorpek 2100 20 bid 
19 96 27 do pek 1998 20 bid 
20 99 27 do pek sou 2214 18 bid 
24 W 11 9 ch pek 720 25 bid 
Messrs. Forbes & Waiker, 
[521,518 tb.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 
2 Kosgalla 3169 25hfch bro pek 1250 27 
8172 22 do pek 990 24 
O BEC, in 
estate mark ; 
Forest Creek 3178 19 ch bro or pek 1900 48 
6 3181 24 do bro pek 2400 39 
7 3184 13 do or pek 1170 42 
8 3187 20 do pek No.1 1800 36 
i) 3190 24 do pek ,, 2 2160 34 
10 Glencorse 3193 9 ch broorpek 900 44 
11 3196 12 do bro pek 1020 38 
12 3199 26 do or pek 2210 36 
13 3202 18 do pek 1620 35 
14 3205 43 do pek sou 3440 26 
15 38208 6 do. brotea 720), 4,25 
i7 Hatton 3214 31 ch bro pek 3255 56 
13 3217 43 do pek 3655 41 
20 Ninfield , 3223 14 ch broor pek 1400 30 
21 3226 14 do bro pek 1260 9-27 
22 : 3229 30 do pek 2700 24 
31 LG Fin estate 
mark 3256 6 ch dust 7380 19 
34 Avoca 3265 15 ch bro or pek 1575 56 bid 
35 3268 26 do bro pek 2500 42 bid 
36 3271 23 do pek 1955 29 bid 
38 5277. 6 do _ bro pek 
fans 810 22 
39 Kincora 3280 9 ch  broor pek 900 53 
41 3286 18 do pek 1440 38 bid 
42 3289 22 do do No.2 1540 34 
43 3292 7 do fans / 805" 33; 
47 Rockside 3304 5 ch dust No,2 850 18 
48 8307 7 do bro pek 
fans 840 31 
49 Great Valley 
Ceylon, in est. 
mark 8310 49hfch bro or pek 2695 46 
50 3313 13. ch or pek 1105 40 
51 3316 44 do pek 3740 33 
52 3319 20 do pek sou 1500 29 
53 3322 20 ao dust 1700 22 
55 Gallaheria 8328 33 ch pek 2475 withd’ 
56 Beaumont 3331 18 do  bropek 1728 =. 28 bid 
57 3334 54 do or pek 4590 23 bid 
58 3337 10hfch fans 880 19 
59 Weemalle 3340 8 ch bro or pek 800 38 
60 3343 9 do or pek 765 38 
61 3346 14 do pek 1260 34 
65 Ardlaw and 
Wishford 4358 16 ch or pek 1312 42 
66, 3361 11 do pek No.1 737 33 bid 
67 SW 3364 13 do bro mix 1430 19 
69 Wyamita 3370 9 ch bro pek 900 30 
73 LBK 3382. 9 do ou 900 il 
86 Ireby 8421 30hfch bro pek 1650 54 
87 3424 15 ch pek 1275 46 
88 3427. 9 do pek sou 765 38 


Lot Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. ©. 
91 O’Bode 3436 18 ch bro pek 1495 37 
92 3439 12 do or pek 1200 34 
93 3442 10 do pek 950 29 bid 
95 Ellaoya 3448 11 ch bro or pek 1100 44 
96 3451 17 do pek 1445 29 
97 3454 22 do pek sou 1870 24 bid 
98 Agraoya 3457 10 ch bro or pek 900 34 ¢ 
99. 3460 19 do or pek 1520 30 
100 3463 15 do bro pek 1500 31 
101 3466 16 do pek 1200 27 
102 3469 8 do peksou 7200-23 
103 Naseby 3472 40hfch broorpek 2400 54 
104 3475 30 do or pek 1380 52 
105 3478 32 do pek 1536 46 
106 New Peacock 3481 18 ch pek sou 1620 31 
107 3484 14hf-ch  bromix 700 22 
108 3487 27 do pek fans 2025 23 
109 Pendle 3490 29 ch bro pek 2900 40 
110 3493 26 do pek 2340 35 
111 3496 16 do peksou 1440 25 
115 Bagdad 3508 8 ch bro mix 800 withd’n 
117 Galkadua 3514 13 do bro pek 143031 
118 3517 12 do pek 1200 24 
119 3520 7 do pek sou 700 21 bid 
122 Ruanwella 3529 38 do or pek 3230 31 
123 3532 9 do bro pek 900 27 
124 3535 27 do pek 2430 29 
125 3538 9 do  pek sou 810 = 21 bid 
127 Polatagama 3544 9 eh bro or pek 855 26 
128 3547 55 do bro pek 5500 38 
129 3550 17 do | orpek 1445-28 bid 
130 3553 63 do pek 5670 =. 26 
131 3556 29 do pek sou 2610 20 bid 
133 Battawatte 3562 23 ch bro or pek 2539 38 
134 ( 3565 22 do pek 1980 33 bid 
135 3568 10 do pek sou 800 28 
137 High Forest 3574 64hfch_ or pek 
No. 1 3840 70 
138 3577 26 do or pek 1456 57 
139 3580 20 do pek 1060 50 
140 Queensland 3583 16hfch broorpek 720 75 
141 3586 11 ch bro pek 1045 45 bid 
142 3589 9 do or pek 765 43 
143 3592 20 do  pek 1700 42 
148 Theydon 
Bois 7 10 ch bro or pek 900 49 
149 10 10 do or pe 850 38 
150 13 28 do pek 2240 32 
151 16.9 do pek sou 765 24 
153 22 33hfch broorpek 1815 35 
154 St, Heliers 25 21 ch pek 1848 33 
155 28 20hfch bro pek 1200 67 
156 Monkswood 31 -24 do or pek 1320 = 65 
157 34 19 ch pek 1710 = 49 
158 37 16 do pek sou 1360 40 
160 43 18hfch fans 1260 36 
161 Erlsmere 46 34hf-ch broorpek i9/2 35 
163 5225 ch ek 1875 338 
66 Carberry 61 25 ch bro pek 2250 36 
167 64 20 do ek 1800 32 bid 
171 A’Bedde 76 23hfch pek dust 2070 =©19 bid 
172 S W Wve. ‘ch fans 668 29 
173 Halwatura 82 18 ch bro pek 1710 30 
174 85> 42 do or pek 3780 30 
175 88 43 do  pek 3655 30 
176 91 40 do  peksou 8200 25 
177. Geragama, 
Inv. No. 52 94 34 ch bro pek 3400 28 
178 97 16 do pek 1520 24 
179 100 16 do pek sou 1360 =. 22 
180 Geragama, 
Inv. No. 63 103 28 ch bro pek 2800 39-27 
181 106 23 do pek 2660 24 
182 109 32 do pek sou 2560 21 
183 112 10hfch fans 800 17 
185 Geragama, 
Inv. No. 54 118 31 ch bro pek 2945 36 
186 121 27 do pek 2295 22 bid 
187 124 27 do pek sou 2160 20 
190 AF, in estate 
mark 133 23hfch pek dust 2070 19 bid 
191 Digdola 136 20 ch bro pek 1900 = 85 
192 139 12 do pek 1020 29 
194 Corfu 145 20hfch bro pek 1100 83 
195 148 39 do ek 1950 32 
196 151 16 do  peksou 720-22 
198 P. in estate 
mark 157 36 ch broor pek 3600 44bid 
199 160 21 do pek 1680 42 
200 163 30 do pek sou 2400 38 
208 OOO, in estate 
mark L2ieeat) (Chi pek sou 702 17 


Lot, Box 
204 Thedden 175 
205 178 
208 Castlereagh 187 
209 190 
210 193 
212 Arapolakande 199 
213 202 
316 Marlborough 211 
217 : 214 
218 217 
219 220 
220 Wallaha 228 
221 226 
222 229 
223 232 
224, W LA, in est. 
mark 235 
226 Matale 241 
227 244 
228 247 
230 A 253 
231 256 
240 Nahakettia, 
Inv. No. 23 283 
241 286 
242 289 
248 lLyegrove 307 
249 310 
250 313 
252 Panilkande 319 
253 322 
256 Stafford 331 
257 334 
258 337 
260 Cooroondoo- 
watte 343 
261 Ingrugalla 346 
262 849 
263 Kincora 352 
266 Forest Creek 361 
267 864 
268 367 
270 Bogahagoda 
watte 373 
271 376 
273 Tembiligalla 382 
274 385 
278 Pinest. mark 397 
279 Shrubs Hill 400 
280 403 
281 406 
282 409 
283 412 
284 Grange Garden415 
285 418 ° 
290, Opalealla 433° 
291 Cotswold 436 
292: 439 
293 f 442 
296 ‘Middleton 451 
297 454 
298 457 
299 460 
3803 WVRA 472 
805 Kituigalla 478 
306 , 481 
310 Ella Oya 493 
311 * 496 — 
312 499 
313 Maha Eliya 502 
314 £05 
LG 608 
816 ‘ 511 
317 Oodoowera 514 
319 CRD 520 
320 523 
821 526 
324 Halbarvwa 535 
325 538 
880 WN 653 
381 556 
23 Harrington 562 
884 565 
33) 568 
218 HT EK inest, 
mark: 692 
346 Woodend 601 
347 604 
248 607 
349 610 
254 Dunnottar 625 
55 Agrakande 628 
Bh6 G 631 
857 Tymawr 634 
858 Stamford Hill 637 
869 Kanagama 640 


24 hf ch 
41 hf ch 
18 ch 
9 do 
14 ch 
8 do 


82 hf ch 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name Ib. 
bro pek 1900 
pek 1800 
bro pek 2850 
or pek 960 
pek 1520 
young 

hyson 1520 


hyson No. 1 1620 
bro ou pek 5096 


or pe 1440 
pek 5046 
pek sou 1425 
bro or pek 2156 
bro pek 2900 
or pek 2800 
pek 2160 
bro tea 1920 
bro pek 2460 
pek 1620 
pek sou 810 
bro pek 1400 
pek 800 
young 

hyson 1792 
hyson 1170 

do No. 2 1274 
young hyson1456 
hyson 1080 
hyson No. 2 1078 
bro pek 1100 
pek 1045 
bro or pek 1170 
or pek 1710 
pek 1105 
pek 1100 
bro pek 2200 
pek 1530 
unast 1330 
sou 810 
red leat 810 
fans 2000 
bro pek 1300 
pek 855 
bro or pek 2470 
pek 3230 
pek sou 2520 
bro pek 3745 
or pek 2635 
‘pek . 2465 
pek sou 1079 


br pek fans 1520 
pro or pek 3100 
k 


pe 2900 
dust 1596 
bro or pek 1235 
pek 1615 
‘pek sou G00 
bro or pek 1176 
bro pek 4085 
pek 3280 
dust 1040 
bro pek 3150 
bro pek 1080 
pek 990 
bro pek 2250 
pek 1360 

ek sou 2000 

ro or pek 2530 
or pek 1800 
pek 3330 
pek sou 1440 


dust 1100 
sou 720 
pek 810 
bro pek 1900 
pek 1980 
bro tea 1785 
fans 1320 


or pek 1260 
pek A 2340 
sou 717 
bro pek 33800 
bro pek 3897 
pek 8780 
pek sou 880 
pek 3230 
or pek 8597 
pek sou 2848 
bro or pek 792 
br pek 790 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
tl box br pek 1013 

360 Roeberry 648 8 ch dust 800 

3861 Palmerston 646 9 do or pek 765 

362 649 13hf-ch br pek 715 

363 652 17 do bro orpek 884 

364 655 17 do  pek 1445 

366 Passara Grouy661 22 ch or pek 1760 

367 664 31 do bro or pek 3100 

368 667 37 do pek 3326 

569 670 13 do pek sou 1167 

371 Adishane 676 55hf-ch broorpek 3025 

372 679 28 do or pek 1260 

373 Harrow 682 17hfch or pek 935 

374 685 22 do broor pekK 1320 

375 688 32 ch  pek 3040 

376 $91 9 do pek sou 765 

378 Cottaganga 697 10 do ek 900 

384 Seenagolla 715 40 hf-ch ro or pek 2200 

385 718 34 do pek 1768 

386 Ca fax 721 18 ch bro or pek 1800 

387 724 17 do or pek 1530 

388 727 17 do pek 1530 

391 Rozelle 736 25 do pek sou 2125, 

392 739 Qhf-ch orpkidust 720 

393 Ganapa a 742 29 ch or pek 2494 

394 745 47 do broorpek 4230 

395 748 41 do pek 3280 

396 751 12 do ek sou 900 

397 754 11 do ro pk fans 1320 

399 Kirklees 760 30hf-ch broorpek 2100 

400 763 15 ch or pek 1425 

401 Bandarapolla 766 32hf-ch bro pek 1920 

402 769 26 ch or pek 2080 

403 772 47 do ek 3995 

404 775 37 dc pek sou 3145 

Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
|323,460 Ib.] 

Loo. Box. Pkgs. Name. lh. 
1 Oolapane 454 13hf-ch dust 1040 
2 Citrus 457 54 ch bro pek 4860 
3 4690 38 do pek 3790 
4 463 15 do pek sou 1489 
6 California 469 12 ch pek 1140 
7 472 9 do pek sou 855 
9 RKP 478 21 ch bro pek 1890 

11 484 18 do ek 1440 

13 Rothes 490 21hfch broorpek 1260 

14 493 17 do orpek 850 

15: 496 9 ch pek 792 

20 Avisawella 511 (18 ch bro pek 1800 

vA LS } 514 18 do pek 1530 

22 517 12 do pek sou 960 

24 Honiton 928) 12) ich bro pek 1200 

25 526 16 do pek 1360 

26 529 12 do pek sou 960 

29 Siriniwasa 538 27 ch bro pek “2700 

30 ; 54L 29 do pek 2755 

31 544 18 do sou 1710 

82) Oonanagalla 547 24 ch or pek 2400 

33 550 37 do bro pek 3515 

34 553 70 ch pex 5600 

35 { 556 10 do Lek sou 850 

36 Kelani 559 28 ch bro pek 2520 

37 562 11 do bro or pek 1210 

38 565 26 do pek 2080 

39 568 12 do pek sou 900 

47 Paradise 592 20hfch bro pek 1100 

48 595. 8 ch pek 800 

52 Salewe 607 25 ch bro pek 2625 

53 610 18 do  pek 1620 

64 613 15 do pek sou 1275 

56 Mount Vernon 619 33 ch pek 3036 

57 622 28 do pek A 2436 

58 Hanwella 625 20hfch bro pek 1100 

63 Yarrow 610 42hf-ch or pek 1890 

64 643 47 do bro vr pek 28 0 

65 616 89 do pek 4005 

66 \ 649 17 do pek sou 765 

68 Mllukettia 655 & ch bro pek 800 

69 658 7 do pek 700 

73 Mora Ella 670 15hfch or pek 720 

74 673 60 do bro or pek 3300 

15 676 40 ch pek 3600 

76 679 24 do pek sou 1920 

85 adamulle 706 10 ch bro pek 950 

86 709 15 do pek 1425 

89 Poldua 718 8 ch ek 720 

9% Wewatenne 745 17 bf ch ro pek 935 

99 748 25 do | pek 1250 

100 751 81 do pek sou 1550 

102 Marigold 757 19 hf ch ek sou 912 

108 760 25 do bro pek fans 1650 

104 763 20 do pe dust § 1500 

105 Doragalla 766 15 ch ro'or pek 1500 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


11¢ Hanagama 
111 


112 
113 
114 
115 Mousa Eliya 
116 


122 Ravenscraig 
123 

125 Karangalla 
126 

129 Mahaousa 
130 

131 

132 Kelani 

133 


134 Tyspane 
137 Ravana 
138 


139 

140 Nyanza 

141 

142 

146 Ettie 

147 

161 R, in estate 
mar 

152 Holmsdale 

153 

154 

162 Wagnilla 

163 

165 Kurunegalle 
estate Co. 
Ltd. 

166 

167 

170 Findlater 

171 

172 

175 Danawkande 

188 HJS 

184 


185 Hangranoya 
188 Annandale 
189 

190 

191 

193 Attiville 
194 


1633 


197 Lower Dickoya1042 
198 1045 
199 Mount Temple1048 
200 1051 


201 Ladysmith 
202 


203 

204 Ritni, in es- 
tate mark 

206 


207 
211 Glenanore 
212 


213 Illukettia 
214 Koladenlya 
215 Mossville 
217 

218 Dryburgh 
220 


223 Glen Morgan 
224 


225 Avisawella 
226 Mousakande 
227 Gangwarily 
228 Glenalmond 
237 Harangalla 
238 


242 Rambodde 
243 

248 Uggala 
249 


225 WJ 
253 Bargany 
254 


255 
259 S 
263 New Valley 


1054 
1057 
1060 


1063 
1069 
1072 
1084 
1087 
1090 
1093 
1096 
1102 
1305 
1111 
1120 
1123 
1126 
1129 
1122 
1135 
1162 
11.5 
1168 
Li71 
1174 
11i7 
1180 
1195 
1198 
1270 
1210 
1213 
1216 
1228 
1240 


28 do 


23 do 


Name. lu, 
bro pek 1615 
pek 2720 
pek sou 1190 
bro mix 875 
bro or pek 2625 
bro pek 3690 
pek 5490 
pek sou 1260 
sou e: 765 
bro pek 2800 
or pek 1445 
pek 2565 
pek 1782 
pek sou 1368 
or pek 1870 
pek 1080 
bro pek 990 
pek 810 
bro pek 9975 
pek 4320 
pek sou 2100 
bro pek 2610 
pek fans 805 
pek 2975 
bro pek 2310 
pek 1700 
pek sou 1440 
bro pek 1100 
or pek 720 
pek 1615 
bro pek 1500 
pek 1106 
dust 1050 
bro or pek 800 
bro pek 810 
pek 850 
bro pek 1500 
or pek 9-9 
bro or pek © 2580 
or pe 1680 
pek 2300 
bro pek 3790 
pek 2944 
pek sou 1260 

elk 700 
pek 780 
pek sou 1260 
fans 720 
kro or pek 1080 
or pek 1537 
pek 1325 
pek sou 990 
bro pek 1200 
pek 1200 
bro pek 1400 
pek 1106 
bro pek 1955 
pek 3080 
bro pek 3230 
pek 2775 
pek sou 1716 
bro or pek 1820 
or pek 920 
pek 756 
pek sou 1425 
dust 770 
pek sou 700 
bro pek 850 


bro pek fans 900 


dust 1170 
bro or pek = 1288 
pek 1241 
broor pek 1050 
or pek 8315 
bro pek 2000 
bro pek 1056 
bro pek 2610 
bro pek 1402 
bro pek 1530 
pek 1870 
sou 1020 
dust 880 
bro pek fans 800 
or pe 1815 
pek 1620 
bro pek 840 
pek sou 2090 
pek fans 960 
or pek 1700 
pek 1330 
pek sou 1200 
dust 800 


bro or pek 3500 


i 


Lot. 


264 
265 
266 
270 
271 
272 
273 
275 
277 
278 
279 
280 


Oaklands 


Allagolla 


Laden 


Box. 


1243 
1246 
1249 
1261 
1264 
1267 
1270 
1276 
1282 
1285 
1288 
1291 


Name. 


or pek 
bro or pek 


lb, 


1530 
1600 
1360 

760 
1100 
1140 
2040 
1080 

781 

840 
1170 
1105 


(Mr. #. Johi.—280,594 lb.] 


Not 


6 


112 
113 
114 
115 


Lunugalla 


Kolapatna 
Kuruwattai 


DHK 
Gonavy 


Cleveland 
St. John’s 


Lameliere 


Koslande 
Uda 


Templestowe 


Glasgow 


Ottery 


Bittacy 
Coslande 
Kandaloya 


Mocha 


Whyddon 


Oonoogaloya 


Vincit 
Glassaugh 


West Hall 
Osborne 


Glentilt 


Kuruwathai 


Gangawatte 


Box. 


33 


Pkgs. 


20 do 
26 hf-ch 


Name. lb. 
bro pek 800 
pek 1600 
bro or pek 1650 
bro pek 1488 
pek 1125 
bro or pek 1500 
pek 1700 
bro tea 1805 
or pek 1890 
bro pek 1100 
pek 2775 
pek sou 1050 
dust 750 
floworpek 2184 
pek 2120 
or pek 1250 
pek 2080 
bro or pek 3325 
bro pek 2790 
pek 4845 
bro pek 1815 
pek 2250 
bro pek 700 
pek 938 
bro or pek 3225 
or pek 1125 
pek 3280 
pek sou 800 
fans $20 
bro or pek 4350 
or pek 1755 
pek 1530 
pek sou 14C0 
bro or pek 2185 
or pek 1445 
pek 22380 
bro pek fans 770 
sou 960 
bro pek 1700 
pek 990 
bro pek 1815 
ek 2260 
bro pek 1755 
or pek 720 
ek 3160 
pek sou 880 
broorpek 3500 
or pek 1190 
pek 3150 
fans 750 
bro pek 1980 
or pek 1128 
pek 736 
or pek 1350 
bro or pek 1400 
pek 2430 
pek sou 850 
bro or pek 
0.2 1080 
dust 980 
bro pek 1980 
pek 1620 
pek sou 990 
bro pek fans 1210 
or pek , 1643 
bro or pek 1690 
pek 2375 
dust 2160 
bro or pek 
No.1 2625 
bro or pek 
No. 2 2070 
bro pek 1050 
bro pek 3100 
or pek 2375 
pek 1350 
fans 1440 
bro or pek 1340 
pek 1700 
broor pek 1300 


4 CEYLON PRODUCESALESLIST. 
Lot, Bex. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ce. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. hoe 9 O: 
116 363 17 ch bropek 1700 23bid No. 2 425 14 bid 
117 366 17 do ae 153031 28 Tennehena 3247 1 ch  bropek ns) 
118 Brownlow 369 45hf-ch broorpek 2340 42bia | 29 ; 3250 1 do  pek 10418 
119 372 28 ch  bropek 2380 84 30 LG F, in estate 
120 375 39 do pek 3393 29 bid mark 3253 6 ch sou 600 15 
121 378 9 do  peksou 801 25 bid | 37 Avoca 274 8 do peksou 680 33 
123 Galloola 384 24 do bropek 2400 40bid | 40 Kincoora 3283 8 ch bro pek 640 46bid 
124 387 25 do pek 3150 21 bid | 44 Rockside 3295 7 do sou 560 23 
125 390 28 do peksou 2240 30bid | 45 3298 4hfch bro mix 180 13 
132 Gangawatte 411 26hf-ch broorpek 1300 47bid | 46 _ 23301 5 ch dust Gyo 17 
133 414 16 ch  bropek 160@ 87 54 Galleheria § 3326 7 ch bro pek 630 withd’n 
134 417 17 do pek 1530 31 62 Weemalle 3349 2 do pek sou 180 23 
135 420 9 do fans 990 29 63 3352 2hfch bro tea 170 14 
186 Glassaugh 423 27hfch or pek 143i «GL Ga 3355 1 ch _ red leaf 90 10 
13 426 23 ch broorpek 1495 45 68 SW 3367 5hfch dust 400 «16 
133 429 23 do  pek 2300 42bid | 70 Wyamita 3373 g ch  pek 680-27 
139 432 8hfch dust TA) 71 3376 3 do pek sou 27021 
140 Mahapahagalla435 il ch bropek 1100 27bid | 72 3379 1htch dust 80 16 
141 438 15 do or pek 1350 30 74 LB 3385 4 do dust 400 16 
142 441 9 do pek 765 28 765 GE 3388 3 ch bro pek 330 28 
143 Elston 444 30 do or pek 2850 40 76 3391 3 do pek 300-28 
144 447 40 do pek 3600 35 77 3394 1 do 
145 450 43 do  peksou 3870 32 _ ihf-ch pek sou 158-16 
146 453 16 do  bropek 176047 78 KDA 3397 1 ch bro pek 110-26 
147 456 19 do  pek 1710 86 79 3400 1 do pek 10@ = 22 
148 459 13 do pek 1105 35 80 3403 1 do  pek sou Ba). 17 
149 Alplakande 462 16 do sou 1344 «17 81 Palm Garden 3406 5 ch bro pek 550-29 
150 Mount Everest 455 23bf-ch broorpek 1265 64bid | 82 3409 4 do  pek 400 22 
151 468 29 do or pek 1450 50 83 3412 3 de pek sou 300 «18 
152 471 40 ch pek 40C0. 45 84 3415 1 do fans 110 17 
153 474 8 do  peksou 780 39 85 3418 1 do dust 18 13 
155 Bellongalla 480 15 do  pek 1200 26 89 Treby 3480 5hfch fans 350 35 
156 Lunugalla 483 7 do  peksou 700 16 20) ie 3433 7 do dust 595 
157 Hilandu 486 20 do bropek 2000 3ihid | 24 O’Bode 3445 3 ch  pek sou 255 | 24 
LE 489 23 do ek 2700 29bid | 112 Pendle 3499 4 do peksou No2360 23 
161 Ferndale 498 23 do | pek No.1 2070 32bid | 113 3502 4hfch bro mix 200 20 
162 501 20 do. pekNo.2 1800 30bid | 114 3505 6 do  pek fans 450 17 
165 Eladuwa 510 16 do pek 1440 26 bid 116 Galkadua 3511 2 ch bro orpek 240 29 
168 Ottery 519 19 do Bes orpek 1805 40bid | 120 3523 1 do fans 110 «17 
169 522 19 do or pek 1615 43 121 3526 1 do dust 164 13 
170 Mount Clare 525 14 do broorpek 1400 34 126 Ruanwella 3541 6 ch dust 450 18 
171 528 11 do or pek 1067 29 132 Polatagama 3559 4 ch dust 600 16 
173 534 19 do pek 1805 26 136 Battawatte 3571 2 do dust 200 16 
174 537 11 do  pek sou 990 21bid | 144 Queensland 3595 2 ch sou 200 11 
176 Callander 543 18 hf-ch Bes orpek 1080 46 145 3598 2hfch bro pekdust 150 19 
177 546 24 do or pek 1248 0 41 146 1 1 do orpekdust 75 26 
179 Dalhousie 552 36 do pekNo.1 1620 31 147 FB _ 4 6 ch unas 570 «1 
180 555 620 «do pek No 2 900 927 bid 152 Theydon Bois 19 5hfch fans 325 23 
181 Mossend 558 33 do bropek 1650 36bid | 159 Monkswood 40 6 do dust 540 17 
182 Iona 561 64 de broorpek 3712 64bid | 162 Erlsmere 49 8 ch  orpek 640 37 
183 664 38 ch or pek 3420 41 bid | 164 55 8 do  pek sou 6i0 | 28 
185 Doonhinde 570 21 do _ bro pek 2310 42bid | 165 58 2hfch dust 164 ~ 18 
186 573 30 do pek 3000 41 168 Carbery 67 5 do pek sou 450 22 
187 G W, inestate 169 GK 70 6 ch bro tea 540 18 
mark 576 14 do bropek 1400 26bid | 170 73 3 do dust 420 18 
188 579 15 do or pek 1350 26bid | 184 Geragama, 5 
189 582 22 do ek 1870 2% bid Inv. No.53 115 8hfch dust 270 16 
190 585 12 do  pek sou 960 17 bid | 188 Geragama, 
191 Maskeliya 588 71 hf ch Bro or pek 3550 47 bid Inv. No. 54 127 5 do fans 400 16 
192 591 44 ch or pek 3960 37 bid | 189 _. i30 3 ch — dus 240 16 
193 594 8 do pek sou 800 28 193 Digdola 142 4 do pek sou 340 23 
195 Oakwell 600 9 do bropek 1062 42bid | 197 Corfu 1i4 5hf-ch bro pek fans 350 19 
196 603 16 do pek 1600 42 201 P, in estate l 
202 Lameliere 621 31 do bropek 2790 36 bid ena 166 8hfch unas 320-28 
203 Natuwakelle 624 26 do bropek 2600 30bid | 202 Pambagama 169 1 ch  pek 80 19 
204 627 17 do broorpek 1700 34bid | 206 Thedden 18i 7 ch  pek sou 560 23 
9205 630 25 do pek 2250 28 207 184 3 do dust 450 17 
206 633 14 do  peksou 1170 24bid | 211 Castlereagh 196 6bfch fans 420 18 
214 Arapolakande 2U5 5 ch byson No. 2 475 43 
See a onerarencmnsn = 215 208 2hf-ch  siftings 170 18 
225 GA 238 1 ch bro pek 80 27 
SMALL LOTS. 229 Matale 350 5hfch dust 400 17 
wk DS 232 A a 5 eh pek sou 475 19 
233 62 2 9 sou 190 15 
E. Benham & Co.| - 234 ro 265 1 do dust 150 15 
236 ahakettia, 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. Cc. Tu tNG!22)— 2714-5iht ch young hyson 290 44 bid 
3 E #liya 48 2hfch fans 150 17 287 274 5 do hyson 225 37 
3 Ovoca 78 3 ch dust 270-15 238 277 5 do do No.2 245 32 
21 Manickwatte 2 3 ch dust 210 11 239 280 1 do twanky 20 17 
22 b #54 do red leaf 450 17 bid 243 Nahakettia 
23 W 8 4hfch — broor pek 200 ~=—- 80 bid Inv No23 292 4 do  twanky 276 17 
26 14 1 ch pe« 85 21 244 Lyegrove 295 8ht-ch younghyson 464 44 bid 
ssostomcets pee 245 298 7 do hyson 336-6 bid 
i 246 301 8 do hysonNo.2 400 32 
(Messrs. Forbes so Walker. ae oe 4 Be trates, Age sie 
51 3. () twank 170 Mg, 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 254 (Dunedin »)/! 825 1 do.» bro pek 66. 35 
1 Bogatodowa 38166 7hfch dust 525 18 265 Hope 328 1 ch pek 93 32 
4 Kosgalla 8175 4hfch pek sou 200 2c 259 Stafford 340 1hf-ch fans 75 20 
16 Glencorse 8211 2 ch dust 350 15 264 Kincoora 355 3 ch or pek 270 = 334 
19 Hatton 3220 8 do pek sou 640 37 265 858 1 do dust 180 13 
23 Ninfield 8232 8 do  peksou 640 ©=.20 269 Bogahagoda- 
4 8285 4 do sou 820 16 watte 870 6 do bro or pek 630 28 
25 338 3 do fans 315 «17 272 i 379 6 do pek sou 475 18 
2% T 8241 6 ch green tea fans 275 Tembiligalla 388 2 do pek sou 180 23 
No.1 510 17 bid | 276 _ 891 1 do bro pekfans 125 21° 
27 2244 6 ch green tea fans 277 894 1 do dust 150 17 


Lot. Box. » Pks. Name Ib. 

285 Grange Garden{21 4 ch pek sou 400 

287 424 3 do fans 300 

288 S 427 2 do bro pek 142 

289 Opalgalla, 430 3 do red leaf 1:0 

294 Cotswold 445 2hfch - dust 170 

295 448 4% do sou 150 

300 KW J ix est 

mark 263° 2. ch hro tea, z0u 

301 466 2 do pek tans 246 

302 489 5hf-ch bro or pk fans 3C0 

304 Kitulgalla MSBio (On br or pek 315 

307 434 6 do pez Sou 480 

308 487 3 do br or pek fans?90 

309 490 3hf-ch dust 240 

318 Grange Garden 5i7 4 do dust B40 

322 - Allerton 529 5 ch dust (qa) 

323 BB Binest 

mark 5382 7 do dust 560 

326 Halbarawa 541 8 do pek sou 610 

827 644 1 do dust 162 

328 547 lhf-ch sou 42 

332 WN 559 5. do dust 4.0 

336 Harrington 571 2 ch pek B 180 

337 574 G6hfch ocrpezfans 420 

338 577, 2 do dust 120 

339 St. Jubn‘s 

Wood 680 8 «do bro pek 440 

310 683 8 do pek 360 

341 486 5 do pek sou 250 

342 589 1 do dust 80 

350 Kotua 613 5 ch bro pek 500 

351 616 +4 do pek 400 

852 619 2 do pek sou 193 

353 622 1 do dust 130 

3865 Palmerston 658 4hf-ch pk sou 320 

370 Passara Group673 3 do fans 222 

377 Harrow 694 2 do fans 160 

379 Monkswood 700 1 do _ fans 60 

380 M‘Golla 703 4 ch 

lhf-ch pek sou 486 

381 APK ~— 706 1 ch hyson 84 

382 779 1 do hyson No. 2 81 

383 Oakham 712 8 hf-ch 

1 box br pek 506 

389 C 730 3 ch bro tea 276 

390 733 4 do bro tea No. 2 344 

298 Ganapalla 757 5 do dust 430 

{Mr. H. John.} 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
1 Bokotua 18 4 ch bro or pek 400 
2 21 6 do bro pek 510 
3 24 3 do  pek 225 
4 27 3 do pek sou 225 
5 30 1: do pek dust 145 
8 Lunugalla 39 8 do pek sou 640 
9 42 3 do dust 420 

10 Ullandapitiya 45 12hf-ch pek 600 

11 48 do bro mix 50 

15 Kolapatna 60 7 de pek sou 343 

16 63 8 do br or pefans £76 

19 Kuruwattai A BON pek sou 255 

26 Gonavy 93 do congou 270 

29 Cleveland 102 9hfch pek sou 459 

30 105 3 do fans 240 

36 Lameliere 123 4 ch sou 446 

39 Koslande 132 4 do pek sou 369 

40 135) 3'.-do fans 330 

41 138 2 do dust 169 

56 Ottery 183 2 do  pek fans 240 

59 192 5 hf ch ust 875 

60 Theresia 195 3 ch bro pek fans 315 

61 198 7hfch dust 560 

62 201 1 ch sou 75 

65 Bittacy 210 7 do pek sou 630 

68 Coslande 219 4 ‘do pek sou 360 

69 222 3 do fans 230 

70 225 do dust 160 

75 Kandaloya 240 12hfch fans 600 

76 243 do dust 400 

84 Whyddon 267 4 ch pek sou 368) 

85 270 2 do  bropek fans 234 

86 273 1 do dust 145 

97 Vincit 306 2 do dust 300 

102 Albion 321 2 do red leaf 180 

106 Osborne 333 5hf-ch fans 570 

107 386 2 ch pek sou 190 

108 339 Lhfch dust 97 
122 GK 381 1 ch or pek 75 
126 Galloola 393 2 do dust 200 

127 396 2 do fans 200 
123 eePaPae 399 3 do bro pek 319 
12 402 3 do pek 275 

130 405 5 do pek sou 427 
131 403 1 do dust 130 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


LIST. 


5 
Cc. Lot. Box. Pkos.. Name. bere’ 
23 154 Bellongalla 477 6 ch pvo pek 660 27 
18 1:9 Hilandu 492 2 do bromix 214 8 
26 169 495.2. do dust 9°45 16 
3 163 Kikaduwa 504 7 do or pek God 85 
17 164 507 5 do bro pek 550-28 
12 166 513 6 do pek sou 540 eat 
167 516 1-do mix 130 9 
16 172 MountClare 631 5 do ~--orpek 460 30 
16 175 540 '2 -do dust 220 15 
32 178 Callander 519. (7 ht-ch 28) 32 
29 ig4 Nanuoya 567 2 400ch Sou 296 18 
22 194 Mas*eliya £97 .shf-che > dust 630 17 
21 197 Oakwell 606 3 ch “vpek sou 235. 33 
7 198 609 2 do fans 160 18 
7 199 62 L do pek dust 93 16 
17 200 Farm 615 35 do dust 225 16 
201 D, inest. mark 618-5 do pek sou 391 12 bid 
16 207 Natuwakelle 636 3 do sou 94, 20 
19 208 6591 12% do dust 270° "1G 
ie 209 642. .3:1d0 +. unas 360" 18 
13 2 « 
50 - {Bessre. Somerville & WUo.] 
fe Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name ibe: 
5 California: 466. 6 ch pro pe 576 3G 
31 8 475 1. do dust 146 16 
28 10 RKP 481 5. ch bro pek 550 27 
27 12 487 8 do pek sou vd 23 
16 15 Rothes 499 7 ch pek sou 595 27 
27 17 502. 7 do bro pek 392 25 
22 18 605 2hf-ch dust 170 16 
18 19 508 1 do bro mix 45 8 
16 23 Avisawella 520 3 ch dust 420 17 
38 27 Honiton 532; i chi: sou 80 9 
19 28 585 2 do dust 250 17 
30 40 Kahatagala 571 4 ch bro pex 860 32 
31 41 574 1 do bro or pek 110 24 
42 577 3 do pei 240 26 
28 43 580 2 do pek sou 159 22 
43 44 JPE 563 3 ch bro pek 270 3L 
36 45 586 3 do pek 24 26 
46 589 2 do pek sou 150 21 
51 49 Paradise 598 7 ch  peksou 666 20 
25 50 601 7bich dust 595 17 
92 5L 604 3 ch unas 360 19 
17 5h Salawe 616 eh pek dust 450 i7 
69 Hanwella 628 6hfch pek sou 270 18 
60 631 6 do dust 463 16 
¢é7 Y, in estate 
mark 652 4hfch dust 340 15 
a 70 Tlukettia 661 5 ch pel sou 500 15 
ES 71 664 1 do sou 90 10 
28bid | 72 667 1 do bro mix 90 8 
28 77 ‘¥F, in estate 
24 mark 682 7 ch pek sou 605 25 
22 78 685 Shfch dust 584 19 
16 79 FA, in estate 
16 mark €88 2hf-ch bro or pek 116-30 
16 80 691 3 ch or pek 306 28 
28 bid | 81 691 2 do pelc 174 23 
23 82 697 2hfch dust 222 17 
25 83 700 1 ch nek sou 100 20 
20 84 703) heh. sv ime) 10 
17 87 Sadamullo 712 3. ch pek sou 300 13 
24 88 Poldaa 715 6 ch bro pek 600 27 
37 90 72\ 2 do sou 160 14 
26 9b 724 1 do fans 400 12 
10 92 727 Lhfch dust 73 15 
95 101 Wewatenne 754 5hfch pek dust 320 18 
25 118 Mousa Eliya 8/5 38 ch bro pek fans 420 16 
17 121 Ravenscraig 814 10 hfch bro pek 530 = 81 bid 
aL 124 823 3hfch fans 240 18 
i7 127 Karangalla 32) 7. chy pel: sow. E39). 22 
33 128 8556 2hfch dust 180 17 
18 135 St. Leys 856 2hfch fans 170 16 
33 136 859 2 do red leaf 1.8 7 
35 143 Nyanza 880 3 ch pek sou 270 OL 
25 144 - 863 1 do dust 100 17 
25 145 886 1 do vrei leaf 66 9 
17 148 Kttie 895 5 ch peksou 475 18 
20 149 R, in estate ' 
16 mark €98 2 cb pe* 170 10 bid 
22 150 991 2hfch pek sou Supyaneey il 
26 155 Holmsdale 916 1 ch sou €5 18 
16 156 919 1 do fans 100 17 
15 157 922 1 do dust 109 21 
9 158 LE, in estate 
28 mark 925 3 ch _ bro pek 255 20 
34 159 928 2 do pek i80 18 
V7 | 160 931 Jhfch dust esos al 
30 } 161 W H 934 2hfch_ red leaf lilt 5 
16 164 Wagmilla 943 4 ch. pek 360 =. 29 
29 | 16S Kurunegalle 
| estate Com- 
24 { pany, Ltd. 985 ch pek sou FOO 2) 
22 i i 958 3 bfch dust 230 17 
19 *.173 Findlater 970 4hf-ch dust $00 7 


6 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. cc. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. o, 
174 Danawkanda 973 6 ch rc pek 642 28 bid 235 1156 2 ch fans 200 6 
1 hf ch 236 1159 3 do _ red leaf 260 5 
176 979 5 ch pek sou 550 22 244 Rambodde 1183 8hf-ch pek sou 360-25 
1 hf ch 245 1186 4 do sou 160 22 
177 982 2 ch fans 220 8=«18 246 1189 1 do dust 90 16 
178 985 1 do con 80 613 247 1192 5 do fans 350 19 
179 988 1 do bro tea 100 5 250 Uggala 1201 2hfch  pek fans 124 8 
80 991 1 do dust 140 16 BLSwWwJd 1204 5 ch sou 495 6 
181 SLG 994 8 ch sou 680 «17 256 BY 1219 2hfch dust 170 = 15 
182 997 2 do red leaf 170 8 Q57 1222 3 ch fans 800 15 
186 Hangranoya 1009 5 ch sou 400 618 255 1225 1hfch red leaf 80 8 
187 1012 2 do _ bro tea 160 9 260 S 1231 10 hf-ch bro tea 500 14 
192 Annandale 1027 8hf-ch dust 584 16 261 A 1234 5hfch dust 400 17 
195 Attiville 1036 4 ch  pek sou 00 6bid | 262 1237 7 do _ bro tea 350 18 
196 1039 2 do mié 250 5 bid 267 NIT 1252 2hf-ch dust 180 §616 
206 Ritni, in estate x 268 : 125> 3 ch unas Nol 300 17 
mark 1066 12hfch bro pek 600 27 bid 269 1258 7 do unas No 2 560 14 
208 1076 6 do ek sou 246 20 274 Oaklands 1278 Ghich dust 450 18 
209 1078 2 do ‘ans 148 15 276 Allagolla 1279 2 ch or pek 140 81 
210 1031 1 do dust 75 16 281 Laden 1294 7 ch pek sou 695 18 
216 Mossville 1099 3 ch red leaf 270 8 
219 Dryburgh 1108 8 ch or pek 672 31 bid SS — SSS 
221 1111 8 do pek sou DB5hy, FEL CYELON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON, 
222 1117 7hfch fans 504 18 
229 Glenalmoni 1138 7 ch _ pek 560 30 (From Our Commercial Correspoident.) 
230, Nat 4 da) | ipek son 2a0h 2 MincinG Lang, Nov. 2 
231 1144 (0) dus 2 ‘c ” re 
sao ahamind 11475 do  bropek 500 27 : Sado Maru.”—S, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 
233 1150 6 do pek 600 0 55s ; GMT T in estate mark, 1 tierce sold at 43s. 
234 1153 6 do pek sou 540 «18 No Cardamom or Cocoa sales this week, 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS, 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Price :—123 centseuch 3 copies, 


No. 45 Cotompo, DrcemBEer 3, 1900. | 30 eents; 6 cop; «3 $ rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot, Pox. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢. 
. ———= 97 «Elxadua 1066 35 oe bro OE pek 3500 28 Bd 
98 1069 47 do or pek 3760 29 bi 
LARGE LOTS. $9 1072 52 do _pek 4160 27 bid 
—— 100 _ 1075 41 do pek sou 3280 24 bid 
KE. Benham & Co. eee ea 
[10,188 Ib. Nilloomally 10978 39 on bre or pek 3909 3? 
F See ; 102 108i 18 do ro pek 1692 29 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 103 1084 26 do or pek 1976 30 
2 Mapitigama 46 9 ch bro pek 810 29 108 T’Villa 1099 20 ch bro or pek 2000 26 
3 49 14 do pek 1092 7 109 1102 11 do bro pek 990 =.22 
4 52 11 do pek sou 858 21 110 1105 3) do pek 2700 19 
7 Battalgalla 6L 33 ch or pek 3135 34 pee 11c8 i0 do pek sou 800 15 
8 64 21 do pek 1890 32 112 1111 12 do sou 960 14 
9 67 10 do pek sou 800 26 bid | 114 Aberfoyle 1117 19hfch bro pek 1140 34 
s 115 1120 14 ch pek 1260 31 
Ne Walk 117 Patiagama 1126 19 on bro Pee 1035 46 
srs. Fork er 118 1129 10 do or pe 850 37 
Messrs. 3 Fee, & Wa 119 1132 27 do pex 2160 33 
[755,056 |b.) 120 1135 10 nto, pek sou 300 30 
3 122 Dea Ella 1141 28 hic bro or pek 1540 36 bid 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. NO coe 1144 43 do orpek 2150 29 bid 
2 Udapolia 781 12 ch bro pek 1260 24bid | 124 1147 388 do  pek 1900 = 26 
3 784 16 do pek 1440 26 127 Battawatte 1156 23 ch bro or pek 2530 31 bid 
6 Draytou 793 36 ch or pek 3420 44 128 1159 21 do pek 1090 =©29 bid 
7 796 61 do pek 5185 38 131 Erracht 1168 15 ch broor pek 1425 30 
8 799 19 do  peksou 1615 = 333 1171 22 do or pek 1760 = 25 bid 
13 Carolina 814 9 ch hyson 954 36 1174 18 do pek 1350 24 
17 Yatiyana 826 9 ch bro pek 909 out 1177 19 do pek sou 1520 21 
19 832 9 do pek 819 out 135 1180 13 do bro or pek 
22 V, in estate fans 1300 =. 22 
mark 841 15 ch pek sou 1850 23 137 Maha Uva 1186.24hfch broorpek 2040 35 
23 844. 9 do dust 720 17 138 1189 58 do or pek 3248 38 
27 Panawatte 856 30 ch bro pek 315 28 139 1192 67 eh pek 6030 3 
29 862 15 do pek 1395 25 140 1195 18 do pek sou 1440 33 
80 865 14 do pek sou 1120 21 142 1201 14hfch dust 1120 20 
32 871 & do dus 1160 17 143. Hayes 1204 13 ch bro or pek 1365 43 
33 Holton 874 12 ch bro pek 1140 32 144 1207. 18 do bro pek 1980 29 
34 877 16 do pek 1360 30 145 1210 24 do or pek 2280 28 
35 880 18 do. pek 153027 146 1213 44 do  pek 4180 22 bid 
36 883 13 do peksou 1105 23 - 147 1216 16 do  peksou 1440 20 
38 Igalkande 889 25 ch  bropek 2250 28bid | 148 Dunkeld 1219 5hfch broorpek 5100 34 bid 
39 892 19 do  pek 1710-26 bid | 149 1222. 19 ch or pek 1805 33 bid 
40 895 11 do  pek sou 99024 160 UL etiT225 9435) idol. “Apek! 3160 29 bid 
42 Ismalle 901 2 ch sou 810 18 151 DV 1228 23 do dust 2760 17 
45 910 5 do dust 750 16 152. Beaumo:t 1231 18 ch bro pek 1725 28 
46 Pansalatenne 913 41 ch bro pek 4560 27 bid | 153 1234 64 do or pek 4587 25 
47 916 38 do pek 3116-25 bid | 154 Errollwood 1237 26hfch bro or pek 1430 45 bid 
48 919 22 do pek sou 1760 19bid | 155 1240 20 ch or pek 1900 =. 87 bid 
51 Glengarifie 928 52hfch broor pek 2500 31bid | 156 1243 33 do  pek 2970 36 
52 931 23 do orpek . 1035 33 bid | 157 1246 11 do pek-sou 1023-28 bid 
63 934 32 ch  pek 2880 © 80 bid | 158 1249 10hf-ch dest 800 «17 
54 937 21 do pek sou 1575 25 bid | 159 Middleton 1252 25 do broor pek 1400 64 
55 940 19hfch tans 1235 23 161 1258 40 ch bro pek 3800 = 41 
57 Dehiowita 946 16 ch bro pek 1600 = 21 162 1261 49 do pek 3920 86 
58 949 23 do  pek 1840 17 163. Tymawr 1264 33hfch broorpek 1980 37 
59 952 11 do ° peksou 825 16 164 1267 609 do or pek 3300 © 35 
60 955 19 do sou 1520 13 165 1270 80 do pek 4000 32 
62 961 8 do fans 1040 5 66 1273 63 do pek sou 2650 29 
63. Haputelle- 167 1276 15 do dust 1350 17 
wella 964° 25hfch bro pek 1375 40 70 Broadoak 1285 6 ch pek fans 71 13 bid 
64 aye 967 20 do  pek 190038 171 Kelaneiya 1288 33 do broorpek 3300 26 bid 
67 LG F, in estate 172 1291 27 do or pek 2700 =. 27 bid 
mark 976 19 ch sou 209015 173 1294 22 do pek 2200 =. 23 bid 
68 979 17 do dust 2380 «16 175 1300 12 do dust 960 «17 
69 SR, in estate i176 Putupaula 1303 6 ch  broorpek 750 28 
mark 982 16 ch congou 1600-20 177 1306 47 do bro pek 4230-32 
72 Ardlaw and 178 1209 41 do pek 3075 26 
Wishford 179 1312 17 do pek sou 1190 21 bid 
Iny. No. 28 991 20hfch broorpek 1000 52 — 181 Irex 1318 42 ch bro pek 3780 25 bid 
73 994 32 ch bro pek 2861 37 bid | 199 1321 35 do pek 2800 23 
74 997 25 hf ch or pek 1075 = 40 183 1324 18 do pek sou 1440 19 
75 1000 22 ch  pek 1738 35 15 HGM 1320 30 do bro pek 2850 27 bid 
Ardlaw and 186 1333 23 do pek 2464 25 bid 
Wishford, a 187 1385 15 ch pek sou 1275 2? oid 
Iny. No. 29 1003 27 ch _ pek 178233 189 Udaba 1342 30 hfch broorpek 1625 2 
77 Ouvahkellie 1006 25 ch pek sou 2250 3. 190 1345 30 do or pes 1486-25 bid 
8 1009 16 do dust 1280-22 191 1348 28 do  pek BLS Teneo 
82 Weyunga- i 192 Galkanda 1351 21 ch bro pek 2100 23 bid 
watte 1021 19 ch bro pek 1900 30bid | 193 1354 18 do pek 1620 18 
83 1024 18 do  pek 1620 26 bid | 194 1257. 10 do  pek sou 900 16 
84 1027 18 do  pek sou 144024 196 Dammeria 1363 6 ch broorpek 720 35 
87 Avanna 1036 14 ch bro pek 1400 = out 197 1366 24 do or pek 2160 36 
8s 1039 9 do pek 810 17 193 1369 55 do bro pek 6040 33 bid: 
89 1012 8 do pek sou 720 out 199 1372. 35 do pek 3150 33 
90 1045 21 do bro pek ; 200 1375 19 do  pek sou 171024 
dust 1680 18bid | 2901 DM 1378 11 ch bro pek 1210 2 
92 Choisy 1051 12 ch or pek 1140 41 202 1381. 13 do oek 1300 22 
93 1054 30 do bro:pek 3000 42bid | 203 Pallagedde 1384 13 do broorpek 1300 27 
94 1057 25 do  pek 2125 38 204 1387 23 do bropek 2300 38 
95 1060 11 ao peksou 880 33 205 1390 20 do or pek 1800 32 bid 
8% EDP 1068 11 ch sou $25 eal 206 1393 14 do pek 1190 99 


2 é ” CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Eee” OT) 1 0 _— 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ¢. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Wie © c. 
207 1396 16 ch pek sou 1440 29 239 1792 37 ch pek 3327 35 
208 1399 14hfch dust 1190 18 340 Poyston 1795 18 do pk sou No. 21620 18 
209 Dammeria 1402 54 ch bro pek 5940 61 bid 343 Dunbar 1804 15hf-ch broorpek 750 53 
210 1405 50 do or pek 5000 35 344 1807 24 ch or pelr 1944 32 bid 
211 1403 42 do pek 3780 33 BAS 1810 33 do pek 2475 35. * 
212 1411 20 do pek sou 1800 25 346 1813 15hf-ch bro pek 750 35 
212 Massena 1414 7 ch broorpek 700 46 350 Great Valley, 
215 1420 11 do pek 1045 32 Ceylon, in est. 
216 1423 8 do pek sou 720 22 mark 1825 47 ch bro or pek 2585 37 bid 
219 Seenagolla 1432 40 hfch bro or pek 2200 57 351 1828 23 do or pek 1955 33 bid 
220 1435 31 do or pek 1612 48 352 1831 40 do pek 3400 32 
223 Queensland 1444 10 ch bro pek 900 40 bid 353 1834 20 do pek sou 1500 24 
224 1447, 9 do or pek 765 40 354 Choisy 1837 14 do or pek 1330 40 
225 1450 it do pek 935 38 355 1840 38 da bro pel 3800 41 bid 
226 1453. 8 do pek sou 720 32 356 1843 85 do pek 2975 37 
228 Theydon 357 e 1846 15 oe pek non 1200 3 

ois ; 3 27 35¢ Harrington 1549 26 do pek 2335 = 36 
popes Fe ARS ait SLE aU tear es 359 ACB 1852 31hf-ch pekdust 2480 17 bid 
230 Macaldeniya 1465 21hfch  bropek 1155 40 360 Yelatenne 1855 25 ch br pek 1450 33 bid 
231 1468 21 do or pek 1050 32 261 1853 24hf-ch pek 1200 38 
232 . 1471, 22 do pek 1100 35 362 1861 24 do pek sou 1080 31 bid 
235 St. Heliers 14:0 22 do brourpek 1210 31bid | 265 SFD 1870 -0 do pekdust _ 1700 17 bid 
236 1483 13 ch pek 1144 30 363 Obbanwocd 1879 14 ch bold glazed 
237 1486 Qhfch dust 720. 19 fay Woes I hyson 11200 32 
239 Knavesmire 1492 51 ch bre pek 5100 25 370 Sindumallay 1885 56 do bro pekk 264 29 bid 
240 1495 31 do pek 2720-24 371 1888 42 do  pek Be09 88 
241 1498 19 do  peksou 1330 21 872 1891 42 do  pek sou BD BE 
242 1501 13hf-ch dust 10140 17 373 Aprakande 194 45 do or pex 4500 40 bid 
243 1504 18 ch pek 135) 23 374 1847 38hf-ch broorpek 2090 45 bid 
244 Knayesmive 1207 42 do bropek 3992 25bia | 375 1980 19 ch pek = 1900 35 bid 
245 1510 29 do pek 23 25 378 Dunnottar 1909 13 do bro or pek 1300 44 bid 
246 1513 14 do pek 1050 24 Spec es 1912 12 do bropek 1200 34 bil 
247 Adisham 1516 67bf-ch bre orpek $135 314 bid | 381 Ugieside 1918 9 do bromix 165 8bid 
248 1519 29 do or pek 1305 26 bia | 383 Forest Creek 1924 20 do bro or pek 2000 46 
249 1522 10 ch  pek 700 36 384 1927 35 do br pek 3300-36 bid 
950 1525 12 do bro pek 1020 25 bid Bfet) 193u 16 do or pek 1140 35 bid 
251 1528 8 do unas No.1 720 i8 386 1933, 18 do pek No. 1 1620 33 bid 
254 Harrow 1587 12hfch broorpek 720 40 387 1926 33 do  pek No.2 2070 32 — 
255 1540 19 ch pek 1805 35 389 Galkanda 1942 42 do pek 2070 30 bid 
259 Campion 1552 11 do bropek 1152 49 320 1945 25 do peksov 2600 28 
260 1555 10 do pek 900 40 397 Agra Oya 1966 Qhf-ch dust 810 17 
262 Galaha 1561 35 ch bropek 3500 27 8 1969 11 do fans 825-18 
265 Dartry 1570 15 ch vek sou 993 22, 400 Ascot 1975 63 ch bro peE 5670 26 bid 
266 1573 11 do pex 933 OT 401 1978 13hi-ch br pek fans 845 22 
271 Penrhos 1588 21lhfch broorpek 1197 39 402 Devonford 1981 42hf-ch bro or pek 2310 59 bid 
272 " -15NL 17 do or pex 850 35 403 LOBE ee8 - cht jorpek) ~ ye iAiaye0 ind 
273 1594 23 ch pek 1955 33 404 HO ON AOD pve 
274 1597 10 do peksou 800 25 405 eM eh CN Bade ou ie 
276. Vigan 1603 18 ch broorpek 2250 24 406 Rowley YOOBoalT, dose brewek:. ) Sav emass 
677 1605 65 do orpek 6175 30bia | 407 LBB gE AO: a pels SUNY 
278 1609 117. do pek 10730 25 bid 408 Deaculla 1899 €0 hf-ch br pek 3300 37 
279 » 1612 21 do peksou | 1785 2° 409 A eS es SUN 3d 
28) 1615 34hfch dust 2390 16 410 20GB 20) OO) BURCH BCU S200 ao ae 
281 KPW 1618 41 do bro or pek 2460 31 451 WVRBRA - 2008 33bf-ch br or pk 1650 3L bid 
282 1621 56 do bro pek 3080 25 bia | 413 Nugalla 2014 20 do bro pek 1500 30 
282 1624 75 do pek 3750 95 4 ZO Gae Oy nme 240 
“84 1627 25 do peksou 1260 21 S15:/Corin BOE D530 (LO. abr OMe mane ages each 
286 Tempo 1933 17 ch bropek 1700 33bii | 418 2OUS ¥ 26. cele iG OIOR ER | A) ISU eS 
287 1636 12 do \orpex 1080 3ibid | 41” eo ce uber PADD y<Bt 
238 1639 19 do. pek 175. «26 bia | 418 Ue EO Yee Be 
229 1642 21 do pek sou 1470 98 420 Penrhos 2035 33 hf-ch bro orpek 1815 35 
290 1615 19 do sou 1235 20 424 2038 ps8, (dO) ajormeks 3248-34 bid 
291 Clyde 1657 41 ch bropek 3608 27 bid | 422 20b 182 ich 4 Dek VS Be 
295 1660 31 do pek 1666 25 423 2044 14 do pek sou" 9i20ipiz2 
296 1663 10 do pek sou 500 21 425 Ireby 2050 40 hf-ch bro pek 2200 52 
298 1669 il do  broorpek 1265 26 426; 00) 2052 20 ch ek HE Ne 
299 A 1672 12 dv sou 1080 i¢bia|| 42% Loimorn 2856-20 do or’ peli jayne A800) 67 | 
340 Daranakan- 423 Nahaline, " 2059 29 do sou 2726. 16 

‘ _E st. 

de 1675 7 do bropek 700 37 hes Ms TUE ibe anes 3 
302 1681 11 do — pek gou 9909 16 a mark 2062 38 do  pek sou 1620 28 bid 
203 Castlereagh 1684 35 ch br pek 3395 24bid | 430 Sirikandura 2065 9 do bre pek 900 29 
304 163713 do or pek 1010 35 431 2068 8 do pek | 700-26 
305 1690 24 do  pek 1920 31 432 HOTU 9 lO seh SOU jg eee ue 
207 Carlabeck 1695 1) do  peksou 1288 34 434 Darrawella 2077 17 hf-h br pek 10:0 22 bid 
303 1699 1zhf-ch bro pek fans 936 25 435 POs0 3) jel ee Bp 2 
309 Lorwood 1702 42 ch bropek 3780 25 bid | 438 B 2089 15hfch pel fans 1125 14 bid 
210 1705 24 do pek 18°44 bid | 459 , 209410 do  “peki'dust, ACD), | 19 
811 1708 15 do pek sou 1140 99, 441 Harrington 2093 19 do bro or pek Jo 52 
316 Marlborough 1720 75 do  brovrpek 4200 32bid | 442 2100 19) eb Cr ae eae 
316 1723 18 do or pek 1350 20 bid | 443 2104 34 do pekA 5020 3d 
317 1726 50 do  pek 4000 27 bia | 444 Cooroondoo- 
318 1729 19 do pek sou 1444 22 bid watte 2107 2Lhf-ch bro pek 1260 39 
319 Weyunga- 445 2110 14 ch pek 1400 25 bid 

watte 1732 3) do bro pek 2850 31 446 21138 14 do pek sou 1400 22 
320 1735 29 do pek 2165 27 454 Pinest.mark2127 1i4hf-ch broorpek 700 55 
B21 1788 26 «do pek sou 1930 24 456 Middlesberg 2!43 8 ch ov pek Rielt) 36 bid 
324 Broadoak 1747. 83 do bro pek 2630 22 457 Madulkelle 2146 17 do bro or pek 1700 26° 
225 1750 92 dao  pek 1980 =: 18 458 2149 27 do bro pek 2700 =. 26 
826 1753 83 do sou 2964 10 459 2152 #4 do  pek 2899 28 
827 1756 28 do ek fans 3080 16 460 2155 10 do pek sou &50 19 
228 1759 17 do rpk dust 2720 16 461 Chesterford 2128 24 do | fans 2160. 21 
230 Arapolakande 1765 72 do bro pek 6480 29 bid 463 2164 14 do bro tea 1330 16 
831 1763 44 do pek 3520 27, 464 2167 22 hf-ch ust 1760 17 
332 1771 9 do pek sou 810 22 465 Madulkalle 2170 14 ch bro pek 1400 27 bid 
$34 Poonagalla 1777 18 do orpek 1800 82bid | 466 2173 9 do  pek 810  24bid 
$35 PGA 17380 10 do sou 760 17 bid | 467 2.76 7 do dust 709 17 
$28 Maha Eliya 1789 13 do or pek 1797 = BH bid * 468 Glendon 2179 25 do or pek 2000 831 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


2L 705 30 ch bro pek 3000 40 bid 


104 Harangalla 1606 19 do bropek 1710 29bid 
105 22 708 20 do pek 1800 out 


16:9 27 do pek 2295 =. 26 bid 


Lot Box. Pkge, Name. lb. c. | Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. ec. 
2 ti bro pek 2800 ~—-29. bi 106 1612 9 ch sou (Gdn 
Ae FS me pek i 4760 27 1 107 Farnham 1615 23 ch bropek 2162 «28 bid 
471 34 do  pek sou 2720 21 | 103 1613.15 do or pek 1140-30 bid 
472 G 10 do sou 900 =: 16 | 109 1621 14 do pek 1190 23 
473 10 do dust 1020 16 | Fy iit 1624 13 do peksou 1010 25 
481 Ganapalla i1 ch © or pek 946-29 | 122 Dalukoya 1630 16hfch broorpek 960 23 _ 
482 23° Go bro or pek 2070 v5 |. 113 1633 2h do or pek 1155 26 bid 
483 24 do pek TS2O ye hs BALE Ae ce tee J Weeopads. doh sppek Beeler 
496 Old Made- | ee 4 ue bahena = 1657/9 16 hf-ch bropek 800 30 
gama 12hfch broorpek $10 36 Wet ree? ae esau alte : NOES y 
497 24 do pek 1920 31 os tar 1666 e hfch. bro pek 1155 27 
498 22 £ do  jeksou 1200 23 ee Bollagalla va 3 on ee pek aro 30 
aleaswela 2278 26 ch elk 20 26 (pos 2 2 33 
BOL Talgaswela ae 10 do nee sou Tee 4 135 ; 1699, 19 do peksou 1520 Bes 
503 2284 19 do or pek 1615 39 ; 136 Kosgahawella 1702 10 ch bro pez 1000 30 bid 
505 St. Leonards 2290 8 do or pek 70 32 |, 389 Wil 7 do fans 700 out 
206 2293 9 do pek 810 26 | 141 Dumbarton 7 15 ch bropek 1500 28 
aT | 142 1720 20 do or pek 2095 34 
i 143 * 1723 34 do pek 3094 21 
Messrs. Somerville & Go.— | 144 112614 do, pek A 1022-20 
> lb | 145 1729.9 do.. pekB £10 19 
[270,616 1b.) | Hous W327 do pek son 7004 
tomania 735) 17 ¢ ro pe 772 23 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. cc. | 139 a 1741 15 hf ch meee 760 20 
‘ 1297 1L ch ek sou 990 18 bid 153 Hatdowa 1753 23 ch bropek 2185 26 bid 
Bee 120) ishfch dust 1040 17 ise 1756.20 do, -pek 150022 bid 
3 Narangoda 1203 30 ch bropek 270 25 bid | 155 : 1759 17 do peksou 1190 21 
4 1366 56 do pek 5040 22 vid | 16% Blinkbonnie 1765 11 hf ch fans 715 31 
5 1309 19 do peksou 1675 21 158 & 768 9 de dust 165 27 
7 1315 11 do bro or pek 110021 Se teae LG Ee ee AOL ae 
rag 321 23 r 265.35 i 2 is 23 
peer) tds eu bro aiao, ai bia | 168 Waverley, Was 26 ch  peksou 2548 35 
Il 1397 25 do pek 1875 30 166 Dryburgh 1792 12 ch pek 876 25 
12 1330 11 do pek sou 770 24 168 Hangranoya 1798 10 ch bro or pek 950 38 F 
14 Blinkbonnie 1336 31hf-ch bro pek 180 44 169 1801 26 do bropek 2470-26 bid 
15 1339 20 ch orpek 1760 40 Hay 1g0413 do pek 104027 
16 1342 23 do pek 2024 38 Gy ; SOAeT 9 do, opelsow 720%) "22 
18 Kallebokla’! 1348 35 do bropek 3500 30bid | 172 MtVernon 1810 31 ch | pek 2883 dl 
18a 1348235 do bro pek 3500 30bia | 178 Healy ze do pek e 2236 36 
20 1354 2° do. broorpek 2754 35bid | 174 1816 25 do peksou 2200 34 
21 Mahatenne 1357. 8 ch broorpek 800 31 176 Gona 1eze 18 ch  bropek 1710 28 bid 
22 1360 26 do bropek 3600 2%5bid | 177 1825;)81 do | brovor pek 316224 
23 1363 25 do pek 2375 21 bid 173 Oakham 1828 29 hich or pek 1305 39 
27 Warakamure 1375 38 ch bropek 3800 23bid | 109 Peas Go aemronDeks 120509 4 
27a 1375a 37 do bropek 3700 23 bid | 180 183427 ch — pek 243 35 
29 1381 38 do pek Selon id | 18EC di ASSiing 8) Go) ppekeisows | i760) 5) (27 
30 1384 14 do peksou 1260 18 183 Tientsin 1b43 9 ch peksou 1615 35 
31 Avisawella 1387 22 ch bropek 2200 25 184 1846 6 do dust 82025 
32 1390 24 do pek 5040-19 bi 1t5 Depedene 1849 4Chfch .bropek 200 27 
33 1393 19 do eksou 1520 17 ue 185218 do ‘orpek 900 24 
35 Ambalawa 1399 42hfch bropek 2016 23 rah TED, AU WE ee) Mt eee 
36 1402 15 do pekfans 900 17 nee og eee en lg Desesou a) 1O00 Bae 
39 DC j411 12hfch orfans 900 20 193 Murraythwaite 1873 22 ch bro pek 1980 29 bid 
40 Dalveen 1414. 9 ch bro pek 810 27 104 187620 do pek 1600 23bid 
41 1417 11 noe pek 880 25 195 Mununegelle 
5 ar i 1429529 c 1 Ig £95 25 bi % ra? 
URE WAG tiisia, dg) spees.  Cugetazsipia | 0S)? mark 1s"9 B2hfch bro or pek 1920 28 bid 
47 1435 22 co peksou 1100 21 bid | 126 TESZ pS yo) 7) Otppe ls Hoe 29K 
4 Nillicollay- Bal ih poeD 17 ch pek F 1700 23 bi 
ey 1441 31hfch bropek 2170 26 200 Doragalla 1894 nD ch bro or pek 1900 2 
50 1444 28 ch pe 2520 © 25 aw i397 20 do  bropek 1800 32 
51 1447 19 do peksou 1482 22 a 133 de . pek  —- 2640 3 
52 Glenalla 1450 12 ch roorpek 1200 28 204 t i, 7. doy bromix 910) 17 
53 1453 20 do pek No. 1 1700 25 up Depedene 10 14hfch _ bro pek 700 24 
5d 1456 13 do. pek No.2 1040 22 Boe : 16 14 do — pek 70021 
58 TGQ wollen) bro or pex 900 98 BOB Kellebokka 19 40 ch pek 3600 31 
59 Tarawa nalos bro pek 035 26 2th Kurolegall 23 32 cb bro nek 3200 22 bid 
60 1474 Il do pekNol 935 25 | 212 31 21 do © pek 1890 19 bid 
61 1477 13 do pekNo2 1105 22 23 . 34 8 do  peksou 760 16 
$4 Forest Hill 1486 16 ch wropek 1440 25 bia | 216 Kananke pened Ukche epbagompek 11300 < 20\bie 
65 1489 19 do  pek 1615. 24 aah 46 24 do bropek 2160 25. 
67 Mousakande 1495 27hfch bro orpek 1404 21 Zip i ana a0 do pek 2600 20 bid 
70 Dikmuklana 1504 16hf-ch dust 800 16 a9. Mary Hill 52 19bfch bropek 1045 29 bid 
71 Mattamagoda 1507 11 ch bropek 1100 Yi 220 55 25 do — pek 125) 27 bid 
72 1510 12 do bel 1080 24 i get el eR 9 2 BOI fs eb) Pea 
74 1516. 9 do pek sow 765 20° } E 
7 Yspa 1525 21 ch  pek pou 1680 23 i (Mr. &. Foliw.—218,591 1b.) 
78 1528 | 7 do pek dust 920 al¢/ H ; ae rite J 
79 Ladysmith 1531 20 ch  pek 1360. 21bia | Lt Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢. 
80 1534 20 do pe sou 1700 19 3 GT 651 12 ch pek 1086 18 
81 1537 20 do sou 1500 17 a) 657 9 do sou 810 23 
82 1540 i8 do or pek fans 2070 17 6ON 660 15hfch dust 1275 18 
83 Columbia 1543 24hfch_ bro or pek 1200 50 7 Suduganga 663 25 do bro pek 1375 32 
84 1646 36 do pek 1012 35 666 14 ch pek 1120 28 
89 Mount Temple 1561 25 ch bropek 000 22 bid 9 669 11 do pek sou 935 25 
90 1564 29 do  pek 2320 20bid | 10 Galella 672°.22 do bro pek 2200. 3 
91 1567 24 do pek sou 2040 18 11 675 26 do pek 2080 34 
95 Fairfield 1579 24 ch bro pek — .2400 37 bid 12 678 9 do pek sou 720 27 
96 16382 20 do bro or pek 1000 60 13 Templestowe 681 40 do bro or pek 3000 38 bid 
97 1585 .7 do or pek 13€0 39 14 684 21Lhf-ch or pek 882 42 
98 1588 87 do pek 3330 35 15 687 384 ch ek 2720 28 bid 
99 Ambalawa 1591 12 ch  pek 960 20 16 690 12hfch dust 900 1g 
100 159! 10 do pek sou 750 18 17 ~Glentilt €93 29 ch bro pek 2900 40 hid 
101 Roseneath 1597 23 ch bro pek 2800 28 18 696 23 do  orpek 2185 35 
102 1600 14 do pek 1260 26 19 699 13 do pek 1170 33 
103 1603 26 do  peksou 2080 21 20 Helbeck 702 30hf-ch broorpek 1650 43 bid 


4. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
23 Poilakande 711 58 ch bro pek 5800 
24 714 45 do ek 4050 
25 Ben Nevis 717 33bfich bro pek 1914 
26 720 22 do or pek 990 
27 4230526) ch ek 2340 
30 Agra Quvah 732 27hf-ch broorpek 1674 
31 735 60 do bro pek 3600 
32 738 18 ch pek 1728 
33 Glasgow 741 47 do bro or pek 470 
34 744 30 do or pek 201u 
35 747 20 do pek 17U0 
36 750 16 do pek sou 1600 
37 Rondura 753 30 do bro pek 3000 
38 756 19 do or pek 1615 
39 759 48 do pek 3340 
40 762 21 do pek sou 1680 
4.1 Agra Ouvah 765 {9hf-ch broorpek 1793 
42 ) 768 €6 do bropek ‘ 3960 
43 771 19 ch ek 1824 
44 Gingranoya 774 82 boxes broorpek 1640 
45 777 24hfch  bropek 1200 
46 780 29 ch pek 2320 
47 Wadhurst 783 14 do or pek 140 
48 786 13 do pek 1235 
49 789 14 do pek sou 1260 
52 Iona 798 34hfch broorpek 1972 
53 601 18 ch or pek 1620 
54 804 20 do pek 1600 
67 Hila 813 41 do bro or pek 4510.° 
58 818 33 do bro pek No.1 3135 
49 819 43 do bro pek 3655 
60 822 35 do pee sou 2800 
61. Mount Clare 825 10 do roor pek 1000 
63 831 19 do pek 1767 
76 Glassaugh 870 83hf-ch or pek 1749 
7 873 30 do bro or pek 1950 
78 876 28 ch pek 2800 
79 Gangawatte 879 28 do bro pek 2800 
80 832 25 do pek 2250 
81 885 12 do  peksou 1080 
82 888 7 do dust 910 
86 Tebuwana 897 42 do  bropek 3780 
&6 900 24 do  pek 1824 
87 903 15 do  peksou 1140 
89 Kataboola 909 10 do ° pek sou 850 
90 Brownlow 912 45 hf-ch broorpek 2385 
91 915 25 ch bro pek 2075 
92 918 27 do  pek 2392 
93 921 9 do pek sou 801 
94 924 12hf-ch bropekfans 840 
95 Little Valley 927 10 ch bro pek 950 
96 930 47 do pek 2995 
97 Kadienlena 933 45 hfch bro pek fans 2925 
98 Myraganga 936 53 ch bro pek 4770 
99 939 50 do bro or pek 4750 
100 942 77 do pek 6160 
101 £45 54 do pek sou 4050 
102 Maryland 948 7 do bro pek 735 
103 951 7 do pek 700 
104 Keenagaha Ella 954 35hf-ch broorpek 1750 
105 957 24 ch or pek 1800 
106 960 11 do pek 825 
107 963 10 do pek sou 750 
108 956 10 do sou 750 
109 969 13hfch bro pek fans 780 
113 Evalgolla 931 36 do broor pek 1440 
114 984 67 do pek 2010 
lig F 999 15 ch  broorpek 1500 
120 Ferndale 2 14 do bro or pek 1427 
121 5 10 do or pek 922 
122 8 31 do pek No.1 2770 
123 11 29 do pek No.2 2688 
125 L7G sco: 
1hf-ch dust , 816 
126 Kton 20 35 do bro or pek 1925 
127 23 12 ch  pek 1200 
128 GF R, in estate 
mark 26 19 do bro or pek 1900 
29 29 87 do bro pek 8515 
130 82 26 do pek 2340 
131 85 9 do pek sou 765 
137 NB 58 15 do pek sou 1350 
139 Lunugalla 59 7 do bro pek 700 
140 62 17 do pek 1360 
142 Templestowe 68 82 do bro or pek 2400 
14% 71 23bfch or pek 1035 
144 74 25 ch pek 2125 
146 77 9 do pek sou 720 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


85 bid 
35 bid 
29 bid 
23 bid 
22 bid 


17 


49 bid 
39 


86 bid 
27 bid 
22 bid 
20 

31 bid 
20 bid 
20 bid 
88 did 
42 

30 bid 
24 


SMALL LOTS. 


E. Benham & Co.| 


Lot. Box. 
1 Mapitigama 43 

6 55 
6 58 

10 Battalgalla 70 


Pkgs. 


ch 
do 


Name. lb. 
broor pek 688 
sou 160 
bro or pek 

fans 345 
fans 510 


(Messrs. Forbes & Wauiker. 


Lot. Box. 
1 Udapolla 778 
4 787 
5 790 
8 Drayton 8C2 

10) Div 805 

11 808 

12 Carolina 811 

14 817 

15 820 

16 Yatiyana $23 

18 829 

20 €35 

21 83 

28 Panawatte 859 

31 868 

87 Holton 886 

41 Igalkande 898 

43 Ismalle 904 

44 907 

49 Pansalatenne 922 

50 925 

56 Glengariffe 948 

61 Dehiowita 958 
5 Haputele- 

~ wella 970 

66 973 

70 TCL, in estate 

mark 985 

71 988 

79 Sunnycroft 1012 

80 Dromoland 1015 

81 1018 

%5 Weyunga- 

watte 1030 

86 1035 

91 Avanna 1048 

104 ABF 1087 

105 1099 

106 1093 

107 1096 

113 T’Villa 1114 

116 Aberfoyle 1123 

121 Dea Ella 1188 

125 1150 

126 1153 

129 Battawatte 1162 

130 1165 

136 Evracht 1183 

141 Maha Uva - 1198 

160 Middleton 1255 

168 Wewawatte 1279 

169 1282 

174 Kelaneiya 1297 

180 Putupaula 1315 

184 Trex 1227 

188 HGM 1339 

195 Galkanda 1360 

214 Massena 1417 

217, 1426 

218 1429 

221 Seenagolla 1438 

222 1441 

227 FB 1456 

233 Macaldeniya 1474 

234 1477 

238 S DH, in estate 
f mark 148) 

252 Adisham 1531 

253 Harrow 1534 

256 1543 

257 1546 

258 TMR, inest. 

mark 1543 

261 Campion 1658 

263 Galaha 1564 

264 1567 

267 Hildon Hall 1576 

268 1579 

269 1582 

270 1585 

275 Penrho 1600 


Pkgs, 


NWWWKEORTHAawW wana MrwpsT 
2. 
° 


4 ch 
12 hf ch 
2 do 


6 ch 
7 do 
9 hf-ch 
6 ch 
2hf ch 


4 ch 
6 hf ch 
Cock 
4 do 
6 hf ch 
10 do 
6 ch 
2 do 
2 hf ch 


Name. Ib. 
or pek 630 
pek sou 340 
dust 160 
sou 160 
bro mix 112 
fans 600 
youngbyson 615 
hyson No.2 630 
sifiings 860 
or pez 201 
bro pek 425 
pek sou 534 

do No.2 90 
or pek 581 
fans 4C0 
dust 480 
dust 120 
congou 253 
fans 405 
fans 360 
dust 300 
dust 400 
bro pek fans 600 
pek sou 360 
fans 320 
congou 5CO 
sou 320 
bro tea 360 
bro pek fans 260 
dust 240 
bro tea 100 
dust 170 
bro pek fans 325 
bro pek 4¢ 
pek 400 
pek sou 400 
congou 90 
fans 460 
pek sou 400 
bro or flowery 

pek 420 
pez sou 672 
fans 540 
pek sou 640 
dust 200 
dust 296 
pek fans 280 
bro or peE 504 
bro pek 696 
pek 400 
sou 500 
dust 160 
dust 600 
dust 616 
dust 240 
bro pek 400 
fans 60 
dust 85 
pez sou 260 
dust 340 
unas 400 
pek sou 600 
dust 150 
bro or pek 600 
unas No.2 595 
or pek 495 
pek sou 540 
faus 160 
bro or pek 393 
bro or pek 326 
Pe 630 
pek sou 358 
bro pek 360 
broorpek 550 
or pek 630 

ek 180 
pek dust 180 


Loti Box. | Pkgs... Name. lb. 
285 K P W 1630 7hfich dust 630 
291 Tempo 1648 8 do bro pek fans 440 
292 1651. 5 do dust - 425 
293 AG 1654 2 ch red leaf 180 
297 Clyde 1666 4 ch dust 620 
301 Doranakan - 
e 1675 6 ch | pek 540 
306 Castlereagh 1693 6bf-ch fans 420 
312 Torwood 1711 47 ech sou 56) 
313 AG 1714 2. do broken tea 180 * 
314 1717 2 do dust 240 
322 Weyunga- 
watte 1741. 2 do broken tea 200 
323 , 1744 2hf-ch’ dust 170 
329 Arapolakandel762,5 ch = broorpek 575 
333 1774 3 do dust 315 
336 PGA 17838 4hfch dust 340 
337 i 1786.;3 ch bro mixed 138 
341 Poyston 1798 6 do dust 480 
342 1801 4 do fans 280 
347. Dunbar 1816 10 do br pk fans 600 
348 1819 4 do pek sou 308 
33 1822 1 do | «dust 147 
363 Yelatenne 1864 3hfch bro pekfans 210 
364 f 1867 3, do fans 249: 
366 Cobbanwood 1873.2 ch young hyson 200 
867 1876 2 do hyson 180 
369 AT 1882 2 do hyson 190 | 
876 Agrakande 1903 5 do pek sou 500 
377 1906 Lhf-ch fans 85 
380 Ugieside 1915 4 do dust 320 
382 1921 9h fans 570 
388 Nahakettia 1939 5hf-ch young hyson 287 
391 Galkanda 1948 1 ch sou 80 
392 SG 1951 5 do pk sou 500 
393 Handrokandel954 5 do bro pek 500 
394 1957 2 deo pek 170 
395 1960 1 do  peksou 80 
396 1963 1 do ust 100 
399 BandD 1972 3 do  unast 300 
412 East Holywood2011 6 do sou 564 
419 Corfu 2032 6bfich brpekfans 450 
424 Penrhos 2047 3 do fans 231 
433 Sirikandura 2074 2 ch br pek fans 200 
436 Darrawella 2083 4 do pek sou 364 
437 2086 1 do dust 150 
440 Y 2095 3 do dust 390 
447 Bogatodowa 2116 1 do _ bro pek 90 
448 2119 1 do pek 80 
449 2122 6xuf-ch pek dust 450 
460 Kudu 2125 10 box bro pek 50 
451 2128 10 ch ek 50 
452 2131 2 do pekoe (in 
1 1b. pkt.) 170 
453 2134 4hf-ch pekoe (in 
21b. pckt.) 169 
455 P in est. mark2140 19 do bro pKfans 500 
462 Chesterford 2161 2 ch congou 180 
480 Cin est. mark 2215 1 do or pek 83 
484 -Ganapalla 2227 9 do pek sou 675 
485 2230 4 do bropekfans 480 
486 2233 2hfch dust 168 
491 W i est. 
mark 2248 1 ch pek sou gl 
492 Bambregalla 2251 10hf-ch broorpek 600 
493 2254 9 do or pek 450 
494 2257 7 do ek 350 
495 2260 4 do pek sou 200 
499 Old Made- 
gama 2272 2 ch  pek fans 160 
500 2275 2hf-ch dust 200 
604 Talgaswela 2287 4 do bro pek No. 2 240 
507 St. Leonards 2296 1 ch or pek fans 110 
508 2299 2 do bro mixed 220 
if Mesers. Somerville & Co.] 
Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name Ib. 
6 Narangoda 1312 4 ch dust 300 
8 1318 1 do sou 100 
13 Doragalla 1333 5 ch bro mix 650 
17 Blinkbonnie 1345 8 ch pek sou 656 
24 Mahatenne 1366 4 ch pek sov 360 
25 13869 2 do dust 200 
26 1372 1 do red.leaf 65 
34 Avisawella 1396 4 ch dus 560 
37 San Cio 1405 2 ch bro mix 160 
38 1.08 6hfch dust 384 
42 Dalveen 1420 2 ch pek fans 200 
43 1423 4 do con 400 
44 1426 lhfch dust 85 
48 Mary Hill 1488 4hf-ch dust 320 
56, Glenalla 1459.4 ch = sou 320 
56 1462 1 do dust 150 
67 1465 2 do red leaf 160 
62 1480 5 do sou 375 
62 1483 1 do red leaf 90 


CEYLON) -PRODUCE):|SALES, LIST. 


5 

Lot Box. , Pkgs. - Name. hbynr es 

66 Forest Hill 1492 4hfch fans 296 15 

69 Dikmukalana 1501 1hf-ch pek sou. 50 15 

73 Mattamagodda1513 6 ch pek No 2 540 20 

75 1519 3° do fans 3C0 10 

76: 1522 2hfch dust 150 16 

85. Columbia 1549 }6hfch dust 354° 20 

86. Galatotta 15525 ch bro pek 550) 17, 

i 1 hf ch ; 

87 1505, 2; ch pek 200 14 

88 pe Lops dO pek sou 80 il 

92 KG 1570) 2" ch sou | 170 8 

111 Farnham 1627--2"ch sou 120 15 

115 TG T 1639 shfch . bro pek 165 25 

116 1642): 2. do pek 100 18 

117 1645 3 do pek sou 150 15 

118 1648 1 do bro sou 60 10 

119 1651. 1° do unas 50 8 

120 16542 do fans 150 15 

122 Attabahena 1660 14 hf-ch pek 672 18 

123 1663 8 do. pek sou 38414 

125 .F F, in estate ; { 

mark 1669 11 hfch | pek 550 18 bid 

126 1672 5 do pek sou 225 20 
127 1675 2 do bro pek fans 130 15 

128 1678 1 do bro mix 55 13 

129 Yala 1681 3 ‘ch bro pek 300 25 

180 1684 5 do — pek 440 19° 

131 1687. 4 do ek sou 320 12 bid 

132 1690 1 do ro mix 110 8 

By Kosgahawella 108 6)ch pek 500 9 

1708 5 do pek sou 500 9 

ag 4 1714 1 do ber dust 160 8 

148 Romania 1738 6 ch r pek 540 24 

150 1744 3hfch nae sou not 

hooped 150 =-16 

151 1747 7 do sou 315 12 

152 Hatdowa 1750 3 ch Pro or pek 315 89-26 

156 1762 5 do fans 500 18 

l6L SRK 1777 «4 «ch dust 600 16 

162 1780 3 do bro tea 300 10 

164 Dryburgh 1786 11 hf-ch Bro or pek 539-28 bid 

165 1789 11 do or pek 473 29 bid 

167 1795 4 do fans 280 14 bid 

175 Mt. Vernon 1819 5 ch bro mix 460 18 

182 Oakham 1840 5hfch  pek fans 400 17 

189 Depedene 1861 10 do bro peg fans 500 19 

190 1864 3 do dust 40 16 

191 Napier 1867 1 ch mix 84 16 

192 Wagnilla 1870 1 ch orpek 90 27 

198 Kurunegalla, 

estate Co, 
Limited 1888 5 ch pek sou 500 18 

199 1891 5 hfch dust 400 16 

203 Doragalla 4 8 ch pek sou 640 827 

206 Depedene 13 9hfch_ or pek 450 25 

209 Kallebokka 22 2 ch pek sou 220 19 

210 25 8hfch dust 640 16 

214 K G A, in estate e 

mark 37 4 ch bro pekfans 520 16 

PAU 40 2 do pek dust 260 16 

221 Mary Hill 58 12hfch pek sou 600 22 bid 

222 61 3 do dust 240 «17 

SO a 
(Mr. Hi. John.] 

Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c. 
1 AA 645 4 ch dust 420 17 
2 GT 648 3 do bro pek 800 24 
4 654 5hf-ch dust 475 17 

28 Ben Nevis 726 7 ch pek sou 609 29 

29 729 4hfch dust 348 17 

50 Wedhurst 792 1 ch bro mix 100 8 

51 795 3hfch dust 225 10 

56 Caledonia 810 1 ch bro raix 94 14 

62 MountClare 828 6 do or pek 532 26 

64 834 6 do pek sou 510 17 

65 837 2 do fans 210 15 

66 Riseland 840 2hfeh pek 132 11 

83 Gangawatte 891 4 ch fans 440 16 

84 Acrawatte a 8 do peksou 680 45 

88 Tebuwana 906 7 do sou 566 13 

110 Keenagaha Ella oe 5hf-ch pek fans 400 Al 

111 do dust 180 15 

112 Evalgolla org 17 do or pek 595 34 

115 987 19 do  peksou 665 17 

116 990 4 do sou 120 14 

117 993 1 do fans 50 10 

118 996 1 do dust 55 18 

124 Ferndale 14 5 ch pek sou 447 21 

1322 GFR, inestate 

mark 88 5 do dust 650 16 

133 41 5 do fans 625 16 

134 L,inest.mark 44 Lhfch bro pek 60 18 

135 47 2 do pek 110 11 

136 50 3 do dust 216 16 
141 Lunugalla 65 3 ch  peksou 240-56 
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CYELON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commerical Correspondent.) 
MiInciInG LANE, Nov. 9. 
“Cheshire.”"—GA Ouvah O, 1 tierce sold at 
88s; ditto 1, 1 cask sold at 88s; ditto 2, 12 casks 
and 1 tierce sold at 80s; GA Ouvah 3, 8 casks 
and 1 barrel sold at 61s; ditto 1 PB, 1 cask sold 
at 84; ditto triage, 1 cask sold at 50s; ditto, 2 
bags sold at 70s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON.’ 


‘““Duke of Devonshire.”—DB in estate mark, 
Mahawatte, 1 bag sold at 55s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 
‘‘ Shropshire.” —Nawanagalla 1, 3 cases sold at 


3s 5d; ditto 2, 7 cases sold at 2s 6d; ditto4, 2 
cases sold at 1s 5d; ditto Seed, 1 case sold at 2s. 


“ Cheshire.”--Nawanagalla 1, 1 case sold at 3s 
5d; ditto 2, 2 cases sold at 2s 5d; ditto 3, 1 case 
sold at 1s 4d; ditto 4, 2 cases sold at Is 5d. 

“ Kanagawa Maru.”—Katooloya Ex., 7 cases 
sold at 2s 6d; ditto A, 9 cases sold at 1s 10d ; 
ditto B, 5 cases sold at 1s 2d; Katooloya C, 6 
cases sold at 1s 1d ; ditto D, 1 case sold at 1s 11d. 

“ Prometheus.”—Elkadua O, 1 case sold at 2s 
3d ; ditto 2, 1 case sold at 8d; dittoB & S, l case 
sold at 8d; ditto Seeds, 2 cases sold at 8d; 
Midlands 0, 2 cases sold at 3s 1d; ditto 1, 7 
cases sold at 1s 2d; ditto 2,1 case sold at Is 
24; ditto B&S, 1 case sold at 10d; ditto Seed, 
1 case sold at 10d. 

‘‘ Duke of Portland.’—F in estate mark, F No. 2, 
4 cases sold at 1s 2d. 

“ Orotava.”—Cottaganga B, 7 cases sold at 1s 8d. 

“ Orestes.”— Warriagalla Mysore A, 2 cases sold 


‘at 28 5d; ditto B, 4 cases sold at 1s 9d. 


np pa 
OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALE. 


Price :—12} centseach 3 copies 
No. 46 Cotomso, DrcemBER 10, 1900. { 30 eents ; 6 coppies § ruper. 
Lot Box. Pks. Name Ibseencsr oe! 
al . ° 2 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 2488 12hnfch tans 804 11 bid 
68 Monkswood 2497 25 do bro pek 15Cu 69 
LARGE LOTS. 6Y 2500 30 do or pek 1650 69 
ies 68 2503 26 ch  pek 2340 62 
69 Gonapatiya 2506 20hfch bro pek 1100 €0 bid. 
£, Benham & Co, 70 2509 30 do or pek 1500 47 
71 2512 29 do pek 1421 41 
[40,905 .,1b. | 72 2516 12 do pekfans 7924 
Se —_ 75 St. H. 2624 15 ¢ pe 1590 13 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. ~ lb. ec. 76 Bandara 
1 Battalgalla 44 27 ch or pek 2565 34 bid Eiiya 2527 4lhfch or pek 1927 41ibid 
2 47 19 do pek 1710 34 iY 2530 39 do broor pek 1950 bl 
3 59 10 do pek sou 800 28 78 2535 56 do pek 2520 38 
4 Anchorin est. 79 2535 39 do pek sou 1677 31 
mark 63 16hf-ch bro or pek 960 50 80 25389 12 do pek fans 720 25 bid: 
6 59 14 ch pek 1100 36 82 Wallaha 2545 39hfch broor pek 1950 45 bid 
a 62 17 do pek sou 1616 30 Lid | 33 2545 32 ch bro pek 3200 35,bid 
8 Ovoca 65 21hfch broorpek 1050 S7 bid | 8t 2551 33 do or pek 2640 36ybid 
10 eich pek 1530 35 85 2554 27 do pek 2484 34 bid 
11 74 15 do pek sou _ 1275 29 bid | 88 Labookelle 2563 9 ch hyson No. 2j 900 35 
12 77: #J2 do unas 1200 18 92 Ingurugalla 2575 i1hfch_ bro tea 935 14 
13 Yanickwatte 89 214 ch or pek 1920 18 bi:t | 98 Tempo 2687 11 ch bro pek 11.0 28 bid 
14 83 21 do bro or pek 2100 23 97 2590 10 do or pek 900 27 bid 
15 86 27 do pek 1993 20 bid 98 2593 22 do pek 1650 234bid 
16 89 27 do pek sou 2214 17 to 2596 15 ao pek sou 10:0 21 
17 Lesmoir 92 13 ch or pek 1170 out 100 2699 12 do sou 780 16 bid 
18 95 18 do bro pek 1800 out 102 Stamford 
19 98 24 do pek 2160 19 bid Will 2605 50hfch bro pek 2900 37 
20 Riversdale, in est 103 268 28 do or pek 1244 43 
mark 1 30hfch bro pek 1650 47 bid 104 2611 38 ch pek 6420 30 bid 
21 4 52 do pek 2600 37 bid | 105 2614 10 do pek scu 850 28 
22 7 34 do pek sou 1423 30 bid | 111 Igalkande 2632 25 ch bro pek 2247 26 bid 
23 Hornsey 10 20 do broor pek 1000 45bid | 112 2635 12 do pek 1707, = 234bid 
24 13) =33. ch or pek 8135 34 bid | 113 Elfindale 263% 10 ch bro pek 1000 10 bid 
25 16 20 dv __—pe& 1s0C 34 114 2641 13 do pek 1235 «13 
26 19 10 do  peksou 800 27 115 AF 2644 40 hfch young 
: byson 2400 36 bid 
116 2647 38 de pugee < aed BL bid 
117 2650 12 do hy > n No. 20 28 bi 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker 118 Carberry 2653 11 ch bro pek 990 29 
[697,330 Ib.] 119 Bene 8 do pek 720 26 4 
. G . 124 Holton 2671 14 ch bro pek 1330 27:di 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b. c. 125 9674 16 do pek 1360 23 bid 
i WN 2302 20 ch bro tea 1700 9 126 2077 11 do pek sou 935 16_bid 
4 Clarendon 2311 29hfch bro pek 1827 51 127. Kelaneiya and 
5 2314 21 do or pek 1 34 48 Braemar 2680 33 ch bro or pek 3297 23 bid 
6 2317 19 do pek 1805 4) 128 2633 27 duo or pek 2397 23 bid 
iG 2320 1 do pek sou 1100 33 129 Maldeniya 2686 14 ch bro pek 1330 °3 bid 
10 Dambagas- 130 2689 20 do pek 1800 19 bid 
talawa 2399 22 ch bro or pek 2332 40 bid | 131 2692 15 do pek sou 1275 17 
Tle. 2332 28 do bro pes. 2940 32 bid 132 2695 8 do fans 803 14 
12 2335 26 do pek 2288 30 bid 135 Matale 2698 42hf-ch bro pek 2520 23 bid 
13 2338 48 do pek sou 704 27 134 2701 18 ch pek 620 30 
lt 2341 6 do bro pek 135 2704 9 do pek sou 810 21 
s fans 828 24 139 Now Gal- 
15 Hatton 2344 22 .ch bro pek 2310 = 45 way 2716 13hfch pek Z 
16 2347 32 do pek 2720 35 141 Ragland 2722 8 ch 
19 Glencorse 2356 8 ch bro pek 720 33 bid lhfch pek 769 ~~ out 
20 2359 20 do or pek 1700 3L bid | 145 LNS, in estate 
21 2362 18 do pek 1620 27 bid mark 2734 9 ch fang 722 6 
22 2365 32 do pek sou 2580 24 146 Nahalma 2737 29 ch bro pek 2784 29 bid 
28 2368 7 do dro tea 700 23 147 2740 41 do pek 3608 21ibid 
25 Carendon 2374 13 ch bro pex 1300 24 bid 148 2743 15 do pek sou 1305 17 bid 
26 2377 9 do pek 9990 22 bid 140 Udabage 2749 37hfch broor pek 2035 22 
27 2380 9 do pek sou 900 18 bid | 151 2752 34 do pek 1700 21 
29 M’Golla 2386 14 ch bro mix 1120 it 152 2755 27 do or pek 1450 198bid 
81 Nilloomally 153 2758 30 do pek sou 1540 16 
Inv. No. 11, 154 M, in estate 
O BEC, in est. mark 2761 36hfch broorpek 1930 24 
mark 2392 30 ch bro or pek 3000 28 155 2764 20 do pek 1000 21 
32 2395 37 do  pex 3034 22 157 P,in estate 
33 2398 22 do pek sou 1672 19 mark 2770 38 ch  broorpek§ 3800 42 bid 
36 HGM 2407 30hfch bro orpek 1800 34 158 2773 21 + do pek 1680 41 
37 2410 8 ch or pek 720 34 169 2776 31 do  pek sou 2480 34 bid 
38 2113 11 do bro pek 160 KPW 2779 60 hfch bio pek 3300 24 id 
fans 990 17 bid 161 278% 60 do bro or pek 3.00 21 bid 
39 Gallawatte 2416 13 ch bro pek 1170 = 22 bid | 162 2785 93 do pek 4650 19 bid 
41 2422 28 do pek 2380 20 bid 163 2788 35 do pek sou 1750 16 bid 
42 _ 2420 12 dos pek sou 960 18 bid | 165 Tambili- 
47 Agra Oya 2440 19 eh pek 1428 21 bid galla 2794 27 ch bro or pek 2565 28 
48 2443 10 do pek sou 900 18 bid 66 2797 34 do pek 3230 0 
49 BD WG 2446 63hfch bro pek 3150 31 bid 170 Avanna 2809 21 do bro pek 
50 2449 39 do pek 1950. 26 bid dust 1677 16 
51 2452 14 do  pek sou 700 22bid | 171 S Roeberry 2812 17 ch bro pek 1700887 
58 Middleton 2458 24 do bro or pek 1344 60 vid | 172 2815 11 do bro pek 1100 5d 
54 2461 4! ch pro pek 4180 41 bid 173 2818 16 do pek 147% 35 
65 2464 50 do pek 4000 34 bid | 175 R Roeberry ?824 26 ch bro pek 2600 38 
56 2467 Qhfch dust 720 19 bid | 176 2827 14 do bro or pek 1400 53 
67 Elkadua 2470 25 ch bro or pek 2500 26bid | 177 2830 22 do pek 2944 37 
58 2473 31 do or pek 2480 26 bid 179 2836 11hf-ch fans 11)0 25 
59 2476 42 do pek 3360 25 bid | 180 Palmerston 2839 14 do broorpek 770 52 
60 2479 28 do pek sou 2240 21 bia | 181 2842 12 do pek 10380 35 


61 Ascot 2482.13 ch pek 1170 21 bid 4 183 St. Heliers 2818 52 do broor pek 1375 29 
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Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. oss Lot. Pkgs. Name. lip: =: 

184 2851 19 ch pek 1672 29 300 85 ch bro pek 7650 22 bi 

185 2854 9 do pek sou 810 21 301 32 do pek oa 2240 20 a 

486 Theydon f 2 202 7 do dust 728. 15 
Bois 2857 15 ch or pek 127531 305 Degaloya ts bf-ch bro pek 4675 :9 bid 

187 2360 9 do broorpek 810 3 306 $0 do broorpek 3000 34 bil 

188 2863 20 do  pek 1600 22 bid | 307 102 do pe 5100-30 bid 

189 2866 14 do pek sou 1190 15 808 34 do ek sou 1700 22 bid 

191 Queensland 2572 10 do bro pek 897 36 bid | 309 Ingoya 22 ch bro tea 1950 10 bid 

192 Tonacombe 2875 31 ch or pes 2190 3t bid | 310 S V inest. 

193 \ 2878 21 do bro or pek 2100 40 mark 15 do dust 1200 15 

194 2881 29 do bro pek 2909 35 312 7 do pek fans 742 18 

195 2084 58 do pe’ 52-0 27 313 M A inest. 

196 2887 1x do pek sou 162021 mark 3238 23hf-ch dust 1840 ¥4 

197 2890 1%hf-ch pek 1020-16 314 BG 3741 15 do bro pek 760 30 

198 Chesterford 2893 45 ch bre pek 4275 30 316 3247 23 do pek sou 1035 17 

199 #896 44 do  pek 4180  22bid | 320 Memorakande 3259 16hf-ch dust 1280 16 

200 — 2899 24 do pek sou 2280 22 322 Relugas 8265 7 ch dust 1135 16 

201 Ardlaw and 323 Tymawr 3268 19hf-ch broorpek 1140 4% 
Wishford 2902 14 ch bro or pek 1288 46 324 3271 33 do or pek 1515 36 

202 29:5 9 do bro pek 783 34 325 3274 38 do rek 1400 31 

2038 2908 10 do — or pek SZ) ines (ame 326 £277 38 do pe sou 1900 28 

204 2911 11 do pek No. 726 29 bid | 327 Ella Oya 3280 16 ch br pek 1600 30 

205 2914 12 do pek — Diz 227, 328 2383 15 do  pek 1275 =. 21 bid 

206 SW 2917 10 ch bro mix 990 13 329 3286 15 do pek sou 1200 19 bid 

207 Polatagama 2920 47 ch bro pek 4700 34bid | 330 3289 12 do _ fans 7:0 14 bid 

208 2923 12 ado or pek 1080 27 bid | 331 Erlsmere 3292 34hf-ch oro or pek 1972 a4 

209 2926 67 do pek 6030 22 bid | 332 3295 11 ch or pek 880 =. 32. bid 

210 2929 17 do pek sou 1530 17 bid 333 3298 24 do pek 1872 30 

213 Ruanwella <938 29 ch or pek 2465 20 338 Agra Oy 3313 30 do or fek 200 25 bid 

214 2941 13 do bro pek 1200 22bid { 339 3316 23 do biopek 2300 7 

215 29:4 25 do pek 2250 = 21,bid | 340 2319 9 do broorpek 810 31 

2:18 Weoya 3953 83 ch bropek 380 26 241 HGM 3322 22 do bropek 2090 20 

219 2956 18 do or pek 1620 24 342 3325 39 do pek 3432 21 

220 2959 387 do pek 3145 21 bid 343 328 16 do pek sou 1360) 18 

221 9562 17 do pek sou 1360 =17 bid | 344 3231 32hf-ch bropk fans 1430 14 

223 Clunes 2968 14 ch or pek 1120 29 345 Pinest. mark3334 10 ch pek sou 900 33 bid 

224 2971 22 do bro pek 2°90 22 tid 346 WH 3337 18 do pek sou 1620 27 bid 

225 2974 13 do  broorpek 1430 23 317 Dollawella 334 17hf-ch bro pek 1017 ~— out 

226 2977 26 do pek 2340 21 bid | 348 3343 31 ch pek 3092 out 

227 2950 10 do pek sou 1000 Le 349 Mansfield 3346 48 hf-ch bro pex 2880 8943 

229 Kirklees 2986 33 ch pek $135 36 350 3349 26 ch pek 2340 31 bid 

230 2989 32 do pek sou 2560 25 351 3352 13 do pek sou 1105 25 bid 

232 2995 Shich dst 720 16 352 ! 10 hf-ch dust 90 16 

233 High Forest 29983 43 do or_nek 353 Nakiadeniya 3358 28 ch br pek 2°20 23 bid 

No. 1 2580 66 354 3361 27 do pek 2160 21 bid 

234 3001 29 do or pek 1624 60 355 33641 12 de br pek fans 1230 17 

235 8004 27 do pek 1404 48 356 C P H, Galle 

236 Letchmey 3007 13 bf-ch dust 1105 16 in est mnrk3:67 10 do br pek 1300 25 bid 

238 Killarney 8013 75 do broor pek 4125 52 357 3370 15 do pek 1350 19 bid 

239 8016 70 ch pek sou 6300 29 258 3373 10 do pek sou 900 15 

241 Ganapalla 3022 21 ch or pek 1806 25 360 B 3379 15hf-ch bro pk fans 1122 12 

242 3025 11 do bro or pex 1133 Z2 367 Forest Creek 3100 20 ch bro or pek 2000 47 

943 £ 30283 11 do bro pek $80 23 368 3103 34 do br pek 2409 37 

244 2031 16 de pek 1280 23 369 3406 35 do br pek 3500 39 

247 Aberdeen 80149 60 ch br pek 5559 +6 bid 370 3409 15 do or pek 1350 40 

248 3043 95 do pe= 7125 23 bid 371 3412 21 do pek No.1 1&90 33 

219 3°46 29 do s0u 1943 18 bid 372 3515 30 do pek No.2 2700 29 

250 Inverness 3019 27 ch bro or pek 3024 35 373 Madulkelle 3418 14 do br pek 1397 27 

251 2 3052 13 do or pek 1300 38 bid 374 3421 9 do pek 807 22 bid 

252 3055 386 do pek 3240 28 bid 375 St. Pauls 3424 30hfch br pek 1650 48 

253 3058 5 do dust 800 15 376 3427 52 do pek 2600 36 bid 

254 Tillyrie 3061 14 ch twanky 1568 out 377 3130 34 do pek sou 1428 30 bid 

255 Dickella 3°64 23 do bro or pek 2415 21 bid 378 Coreen 3433 36hf-ch broorpek 7052 31 bid 

256 3067 24 do bro,pek 2184 23 bid | 379 3486 23 ch or pek 1978 36 bid 

257 3070 44 do pek 3740 20 bid 380 3439 27 do pek 2268 30 bid 

258 3073 32 do pek sou 2560 16 bid 381 3442: 10 do pek sou 760 24 bid 

259 3076 10 do sou 850 8 383 Amblakanda 3448 21 do bro pek 2100 23 bid 

261 Beaumont 3982 380 do _ bropek 2970 23 bid | 384 3451 18 do pek 1340 22 bid 

262 3085 31 do or pek 2635 19 bid 885 31454 14 do pek sou 1120 16 bid 

264 Hentleys 3091 20hf-ch bro pek 1060 23 387 Queensland 3460 15hf-ch broorpek 705 56 

266 3097 13 ch pek 1066 19 bid 388 3463 8 ch bro pek 720 39 

269 Pine Hill 3106 44hf-ch broorpek 2640 42 389 3466 16 do pek 1240 20 

270 3109 65 ch ov pek 5860 28 bid | 392 Bandara Eliya3475 30 do bro or pek 1500 57 

271 8112 62 do pek 5270 24 bid 393 8478 27 do or pek 1215 46 

272 3115 24 do pek sou 1920-23 394 3481 39 do pek 1638 37 bid 

273 3118 9hf-ch dust 810 16 395 3484 24 do peF sou 1003 35 

277 Kincora 3130 13 ch pek 1040 33 398 Passara Group3493 17 ch cr pek 1 60 32 

278 3133 19 do pek No. 2 1330 32 399 3496 29 do bro or pek 2900 32 

280 Great Valley, 400 3499 39 do pek 3150 29 
Ceylon inest. 401 8502 14 do pek sou 1460. 22 
mark 3139 47 do bro or pek 2538 32 bid 402 Elteb 3505 27 do bro pek 2700 29 bid 

281 ASM 8142 41hf-ch young hyson2460 47 403 2508 28 do pek 2520 27 Lid 

282 3145 40 do hyson 2240 37 404 3511 26 Wo pek sou 2340 22 bid 

288 3148 12 do hyson No. 2 720 83 405 3514 9 do dust $00 18 

286 Munukattia, 406 Geragama 3517 33 do br pek 2850 21 bid 
Ceylon, in 407 3520 26 do pek 2 40 17 bid 
est mark 3157 22 do or pek 1012 27 bid 408 38523 19 do pek sou 1615 14 bid 

287 3160 87 do bro pek 2146 85 409 3&26 33 do bro pek 2970 22 

288 3163 20 do pek 1600 28 410 3529 25 do pek 2195 16 bid 

239 3166 9 do elk sou 510 20 411 3532 18 do ek sou 1440 14 bid 

200 CBG 3169 100 do ro pek 5000 23 bid 412 3535 36 do vo pek 34.0 21 bid 

291 3172 46 ch pek 8680 22 bid 413 8538 25 do pek 2250 36 bid 

292 8175 22 do pek sou 1760 19 bid | 414 3541 30 do pek sou 2550 14 bid 

295 Wyamita 184 9 do bro pok 900 out 415 Doorooma: 

296 8187 8 do pek 720 out della 3544 27 do bro pek 2430 14 bid 

209 Mawiliganga- 416 3549 10 do pek 850 14 bid 
witte 8196 15 do broorpek 1425 $85 417 3550 21 hf-ch broorpek 1080 ont 


CEYLON PRODUCE 


Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 

425 Robgill 3574 12 ch  peksou 1080 

426 3577 12 do dust 1200 

427 Erlsmere 3580 54hf-ch broorpek 3132 
428 Adisham 3583 56 do broor pek 3080 

429 3586 31 do or pek 1395 

430 3589 18 do  pek 1350 

431 8692. 12 do yek sou 1020 

432 3595 13 do bro mixed 715 

433 3595 9 do dust 810 

434 Pallagodda LL chi bro orpek 1100 

435 4 34 do bro pek 8400 

436 7 27 do or pek 2430 

437 10 18 do ek 1530 

238 3 20 do pek sou 1800 

439 Gampah 16 40 do broorpek 4400 

440 19 23 do or pek 2185 

441 22 58 do pek 4930 

442 25 32 do pek sou 2380 

444 Carfax 3\ 17 do bro or pek 1°00 

445 34 22 do or pek 1980 

446 £7 2t do pek 1590 

447 BPC 40 40 bt-ch dust 3000 

448 43 11 ch sou 990 

Messrs somerville « Co.— 
|292.460 Ib.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
1 Lawrence 64 12 ch bro pes 1260 
2 67 24 do  peksou 1890 
3 Rayigam 70 25 do bro pek 2375 
4 73 19 do — orpek 1520 
5 76 2. do pex 1760 
6 ‘ 79 20 do  peksou 1800 
7 Oonakande $2 23hfch bropek 1150 
8 85 23 do  pek 1035 
9 88 18 ch sou 1280 

11 Mousakanda 91 16 do pex 1410 

12 Ayisawella 97 20 ch bro pek 2000 

13 100 28 do  pek 2380 

14 103 18 do pek sou 1440 

15 Ferriby 106 23 do bropek 270 

16 109 22 do pek 17¢0 

17 112 13 co pek sou 975 

21 Bodava 124 i7hf-ch bro pek 935 

22 127. 8 ch _ pek 760 

23 130 9 co  peksou 720 

26 Wilpita 139 20 do bro pek 2000 

27 142 12 do ek 1200 

32 Marigold 157 46hfch broorpek 2530 

33 160 39 do or pek 1633 

35 Moraella 166 19hfch or pek 1045 

36 169 14 ch pek 1260 

37 172 9 do ,ek sou 720 

38 Annandale 175 15hfch bro or pek 795 

39 178 24 do crpek 1200 

40 181 22 do ek 1078 

4 184 22 do  pekson 1100 

46 Karangalla 199 12 ch bro pek 1260 

47 202 12 do pek 1080 

48 205 9 do pek sou (810 

49 Agra Elbedde 208 27 hfch_ bro or pek 1620 

50 211 30 do or pe 1500 

61 214 42 do pek 1890 

52 Mt Vernon 217 29 do  pek 2668 

53 220 22 do pek A 1848 

54 RK P 223 13 do bre ped 1170 

55 226 8 do  bororpek 880 

56 229 14 do pek . 1120 

59 Kelani 238 30 ch bro pek =.2700 

60 241 16 do broor pek 1760 

61 244 30 do pek 2400 

62 247 12 ch pek sou 900 

63 250 6 do dust 720 

$4 Harrangalla 253 15 do bro pek =:1350 

‘65 256 26 do pek 2980 

66 259 10 do sou 8co 

67 262 10hf-ch dust 750 

68 265 7 ch bro pek fans 700 

69 Mahaousa 268 65 ch bro pek 6500 
rr », 64 do do 6400 

70 Q71 62 do  pek 4960 

71 274 79 do pek sou 5925 

72 EKewadugama 277 7 do bro pek 770 

76 Newburgh 289 11 do bropek 1012 

7 292 13 do pek 975 

80 Mary Hill 801 29hfch bro pek 1595 

81 3804 35 do pek 1750 

82 307 22 do peksou 1100 

83 Kallebokka 310 85 ch bro pek - 3500 

84 313 27 do bro or pek 2754 

85 Dalukoya 36 21Lhfch or pek 1155 

86 319 28 do pek 1540 

91 Polgahakande 334 24 do bropek 2400 

92 337 16 do  pek 1440 


SALES LIST. 


Koladeniya 


5 Rayigam 


Beausijour 
IP 


Monrovia 
Thia Sholah 


Ladrum 


Mary Hill 
Mt Temple 


Ladysmith 

Oonanagalla 
Galphele A 
Galphele B 


Avisawella 
Neboda 


Neuchatel 


Fairfield 


Hanwella 


Nyanz. 
Havillaland 


4 


Columbia 


Batooloya 


GW 
Rambodde 


Ambalawa 


Yarrow 


Dov 


Gingranoya 
Poilakande 
Bittacy 

St. John’s 
Ottery 


Glasgow 
Dalhousie 


Lower Dikoya 


766 


Box. 


Pkgs 


13 


60 


25 do 


U6 do 


Pkgs. 


1i ch 
11 hf ch 
39 ch 
24 do 


Name lb. 
pek sou 1445 
dust 7.0 
bro pek 1750 
pe 1280 
pek sou 1275 
bro pek 1995 
or pek 1280 
pek 1440 
pe* sou 1350 
bro pek 1170 
pek 
pek sou 18:0 
dust 2436 
bro pek 4100 
pek 3420 
pek sou 2000 
bro or pek 880 
pek 848 
bro pek =: 1600 
o pek 1900 
pek 1900 
pek sou 1300 
bro pek = 1045 
pek 1250 
bro pek 1955 
pek 3080 
cr pek 2210 


or pek fans 920 


bro tea 855 
bro pek = 33150 
pek 1260 
pek sou 12€0 
bro or pek 2100 
bro or pek 2800 
pek 1120 
bro or pek 2900 
or pek 960 
pek 1600 
pek 2040 
bro or pek 1500 
bro pek 4400 
pek 720 
or pek 4080 
bro or pek 3u45 
pek sou 1830 
bro pek 2500 
bro or pek 1000 
or pek 1260 
pek 3145 
pek sou 1330 
fans 770 
or pek 800 
pek 800 
or pek 810 
pek 1300 
sou 1780 
.pek fans 1700 
ust 1440 
bro or pek 702 
bro pek 2:0) 
pek 1900 
or pek 2070 
bro pek 715 
bro pek 840 
pek A 1200 
pek sdu 1776 
pek 850 
pek sou 935 
broorpek 1080 
or pek 1620 
pek sou 855 
bro pek 1344 
pek 765 
sou 720 


bro or pek 2880 
or pek 2619 
pek 5220 


(Mr. #. John.—208,747 lb.]} 


Namie. 'b, 
pek sou 935 
dust 935 
bro pek 3900 
pek 2160 
bro pek 1400 
pek 1080 
broorpek 1450 
pek 1872 
bro or pek 1425 
or pek 935 
pek 1600 
sou 750 
fans 2660 
bro pek 900 
pek No.1 2025 


22 bid 


out 


bid 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST, 


Lot. Box, Pkgs. Name Way 2, (Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 
26 Agra Ouvah 125 23hfch ‘broorpek 1496 68 | Lot Box. Pkgs. Name Lbs. ¢. 
27 158 50 do bro pek 3000 34 bid 2 WHI 2305 6hfch bro pek 300 29 
28 161 16 ch pek : 1536 37 : 3 2308 11 do pek 495 7 
Balas eo Ter EOL Bee eee DEL Reet Clacendon. oes eer eee 240 © 24 
31 170 23 a ae 1965 38 bid 3 2326 2hfch pek dust 160 15 
31 173 17 do Lae sou 1615 39 17 Hatton 2350 6 ch per sou 480 26 
oe 76 y kNo § 810 17 18 Glencorse 2353 5 ch bro orpek 500 28 bid 
33. ON B HOF IS ea so Oh itt ‘a | 24 2371 1 do dust 1702 
34 Eton 179 25 hfch bro or pek 1375 44 pia 2s MGolla 23838 2 ch dah 190 17 
36 g 182 oe ch per ea esp 30 2389 2 do red leaf fans 190 7 
37 Mahbanilu 188 16 do or pek 1312 33 34 Nillomalla: 
38 191 32 do  broorpek 2200 29 bid Tae 4 
39 194 15 do pek 1805 26 bid OBEG. inest 
40 197° 10 do neko 850 a | mark 2401 4 ch sou 280 17 
a AEE SE AL, ee RE TCM nega Ary 2404 3hfch dust 27014 
ae euon EV ora nev a Sean ea 40 Gallawatte 241912 do broorpek 660 22 bid 
43 BU AC” 1 Tae 43 2428 5 do dust 425 15 
44 Aaa. A 2Uu9 17 do pek sou 1360 20 a 2431 6 do pek fama 420 16 
47 ’ R, in estate : 4 
mark 218 20 do bropek 1900 27 bid e Gallawatte aes 3 ile 7 or pek a0 2 
ra amesneaicaas or See Le ania ee oe ee US) Bonney Peo SN 270 7 
ae pee eaee er f Se 8 4 62 Ascot 2485 8 ch pek sou 40 18 
52 Y een ASA ROE Fi Z 64 2491 7 do do No.2 630 15 
poeiston Shey CAs Preece gine 65 2194 4hfch dust 380 15 
54 ae eO ao. eR See 8 73 CNN 2518 9 ch peksou 675-23 
36 mas lohtes ee ce 1360 17 74 2521 2 do bro tea 160 19 
57 Kadienlena 248 25 ch  congou 2375 10 81 rare 9542 3hfch dust 255 19 
58 Cabin Ella Bot 2 uo oh bek kk we ae ee 86 Labookellie 2557 3 ch younghyson 336 43 
an oy 16 a Pa oe ae Be : 87 2560 3 do hyson No.1 300 39 
60 7 0 3 : we fe HATES 
a manne. 268 786 DC eh Be0 Dok |) 108) yet id | os Eee ee ge ce 
63 RR eNO: Tag | Ae oe “ae 2602 7 ch bro pek fans 665 18 
64 269 25 do pek 2125 21 bi 106 Stataford 
65 SOS Ae US SIE! Se MGUY i, MES Hill 2617 5hfch dust 425 16 
66 Kotuagedera 275 52 do bro pek 4680 28 190) |Canherrs 9650 2 ch SEkieon 150 V7 
67 ZS) GD TNs es es es "9662 3 do bro tea 270 «4 
BED SOE ST ES FO : f. $| eek 2665 4 ch bro tea 360 15 
F Bee Soap a 123 26'8 2 do dust 280 15 
ww BaTe aven sou 74-31 bid | 136 Matale 2707 4hf-ch fans 280 16 
72 Brownlow 293 58hf-ch broor pek 3074 31 bi 137 2710 3 do dust 240 16 
73 296 27 ch bro pek 2268 50 1388 New Gal- 
74 Poa a Oe ness Pas eels way 2713 11 do _bro pek 669 56 
a5 SUA AU WO 9OSEN) BGO: 140 2719 1 do  pek sou 50 29 
76 MG BD ES NEES CeO 142 L NS, inest. 
17 . 308" 16 do ws _ te ab mark 2725 1 do bro pek 37 25 
79 Kadien Lena 314 20hf-ch dust § 1500 16 143 2798 1 do auieE 63 5 
82 Kotuagedera 322 1% do bro pek fans 840 17 144 2731 3 ch Dekeaon: 259 8 
83 GL B20 GOR N CE abe aS OU uum COON mame D 149 Nahalma 2746 6hfch dust 480 16 
7 Lona 338 34hfch broorpek 1970 49 156 Udabage 
88 341 38 ch or pek 3420 46 bid Moin testate 
89 New Angamana 344 10 do bro or pek 10L0 29 eae 2767 12 do or pek 660 23 
90 BA ld el guee pek SEO See: tee oP Wy 2791 6 do dust 510-17 
a1 Sa de pe ro ig id | 167 Tambiligalla 2300 © ch  pek sou 190 19 
92 BOS See Oi Der Sole rea Sor | 168 2803 1 do bro pek fans 115 «18 
93 Eladuwa 355 16 do pek 1440 22 169 2806 1 do dust 150 15 
9! Maskeliya 3 9 85 hfch bro or pek 1750 37 bid 174 SRoebeny 9821 7 ch pek sou 62 33 
96 gs ees Cnr lis R Reeberty +833 7 ch pe-sou 620-32 
36 Bes A: Ge Onn’ aa 28 hi 1s2 Palmerston 2845 2hfch pek son 160 31 
97 308 381 do pek 3100 36 bid 190 T Be investate 
98 MK, in est.mark 571 6 do dust 900 16 A RRIE 2869 2 ch are 120 16 
100, Natuwakelle 377 26 do bro pek 2600 2 pie 211 Polatagama 2932 6 ch bro pek fans 6(10 18 
101 SEO Ta (10 Pemisoul UO bide eas 2935 4 do dust €00 «14 
102 BK 383 31 bf-ch dust 2700): Fs 3s 2164 Rusnwela t 2067-7. cho Manse teen 630 16 
107 Mocha 3898 28 ch bro or pek 28.0 57 i 3i7 2950 5hfch dust 575 15 
108 AP OE ce CE RS IL ok Sy rita 2965 3 ch cust 450 16 
109 A GIO) SSS Fy Dea Gites 2983 2hfch dust 180 16 
lwo TOTES Pao Renee ae ' 231 Kirklees £992 3 ch pek fans 330 24 
ML Myraganga 410 53 do bropek 4770 ‘bia | 237 Letchmey 3010 7hf-ch pek fans 525 20 
112 ais plied oO” iolorpek i Aa70 pa bid | 250 Killarney 3019 5 do fans 400 «17 
113 416 77 do — pek 8160 | 245 Ganapalla 8034 3 ch pek sou 225 14 
114 Callander 419 25 hfch _ bro or pek 1450 AU 246 2037 Fhfch duct 168 16 
119 Eton Fe M eh OOS GD EWEN oa iatariir. Meike), GINtGN Aint 435 15 
Bey AST Bi och rs pled o bid | 203 Beaumont 3088 5 do fans 445 15 
11 2 440 55 do  broor pek 3025 44 bid | 265 Hentleys 3091 10 do or pek 460 25 
123 Poilakande 446 58 do bro pek 5800 20 bid | 267 3100 7 ch pek sou 504 16 
124 449 465 do pek 4050 18 bid | 268 3103 5hf-ch fans 355 TT 
125 Wadhurst 452 14 do pek sou 1260 24 | 274 Pine Hill 3121 1 do Starr 58 10 
126 Glassaugh 415 27 hfch or pek 1431 60 I Oya . iecayyann 3124 6 ch bro or pek 600 2 
127 - 458 %5 do bro or pek 1495 460 nee 276 3127 6 do bro pek 480 40 
128 46; 21 ch  pek UO oe) 3136 5 do fans 600 35 
129 464 10 do peksou 950 39 (281 ASM - 8151 Qhf-ch  siftiugs 628 out 
130 Gingranoya 457 82 boxes bro or pek 1640 out | | 285 Handrokande3154 5 ch bro pek 497 22 
131 Ferndile 470 10 ch or pek 922 31 bid | 29933 CSG 3178 2 .do browned 200 8 
132 Maryland 473 7 do pek 700 16 | $04 3181 6hf-ch dust 480 16 
| 297 Wyamita 3190 4 ch pek sou 320 14 
| 293 3193 lhfch dust 80 16 
nolL eS mavE an est. nae A ; 5 * + 
: S mar. 232 3 do ro mixe 30 
SMALL LOTS. | 315 BG 3244 12hfch pek 600 20 
-_-——_—— | B17, 3250 3 ag pode 135 ve 
| 318 ; 3253 2 do ust 140 16 
E. Benham & Co.| | 319 3256 6 do congou 225 Re 
p 321 Poengalla 8262 6 do dust 540 
Lot. Box: Pkgs. Name! lb.) ¢, || 82  Rooneala 3307 1 ch dust 105 16 
5 Anchor, in estate 837 3310 2 do  pek fans 260 17 
mark 5614 ch or pek 630 46 359 C P H, Galle 
9 Ovoca 68 16 hf ch ov pek 675 = 48 inest mark 3376 4 do  congou 340 12 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name 
361 Mount Pleasant3382 4 hf-ch bro pek 220 
362 3385 do pek 200 
363 3358 4 do pek sou 180 
364 3391 2 do fans 120 
365 3394 1 do dust 85 
366 3397 1 do unast 55 
382 Coreen 3445 6 do dust 468 
886 Amblakanda 3457 4 ch aust 400 
390 Queensland 3469 3 do 270 
391 3472 3 hf-ch ne Spek dust 225 
396 -BandaraHliya3487 8 do  pek fans 480 
397 3490 1 do dust 85 
418 Hast Holyrood3553 1 do  broor pek 34 
419 West Holyrood3556 1 do or pek 39 
420 Forres 3559 1box bro or pek 5 
421 WHildon Hall 3562 1 ch or pek 100 
423 Rajawatte 3568 2 ch bro mixed 190 
434 3571 4hf-ch dust 320 
443 RE 28 3 ch bro mixed 252 
[Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 
Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name Ib. 
10 Oonankanée 91 5hf-ch dust 300 
18 Ferriby 116 1 ch sou 80 
19 118 4 do fans 420 
20 121 1 do dust 155 
24 Bodava 133 1 ch dust 140 
25 136 1 do red leaf 72 
28 Wilpita 145 6 ch  pekson 545 
29 148 1 do fans 100 
30 151 1 do dust 150 
31 154 1 do red leaf 95 
34 Marigold 163 13 hfch pek 650 
42 Annandale 187 10 do sou 460 
43 SEFD 190 5 ch con colinda 
packages 6535 
44 193 Thfch dust 688 
45 196 1 ch red leaf colin? 
dia packages’ 142 
57 RKP 232 8 ch pek sou 600 
58 235 3 do dust: 360 
73 Hewadugama 280 5 ch _ pek 500 
74 283 4 ch pek 320 
75 286 1 do dust 110 
7& Newburgh 295 7 ch  pek sou 525 
79 298 2hf-ch dust 160 
98 Koladeniya 355 5 ch dust 550 
99 358 3hfch bro tea 165 
100, 361 2 ch sou 140 
101 Patulpana 364 Qhfch pek 450 
102 367 7 do pek sou 350 
103 370 12 do bro pek 660 
104 373 1 do sou 55 
105 P> 376 2hfch bro pek 100 
106 379 4 do pek 220 
107 882 2 do pek sou 100 
108 WS 385 2hfch _ bro or pek 100 
109 388 5 do ro pek 300 
110 391 1 do bro pek 60 
lll 394 5 ch pek 500 
112 397 5 do pek sou 450 
13s. 400 1hfch dust 73 
118 K, in estate 
mark 415 1 ch bro pet 105 
121 Beausejour 424 4 ch pek sou 300 
122 427 2 do fans 200 
128 Monrovia 445 3 ch dust 480 
131 A 454 2 ch bro pek 200 
132 B 457 1 ch pek 90 
133 C 460 2 ch Bro orpek 190 
134 D 463 2 ch bro pek 170 
135 L 466° 2 ch bro pek 200 
136 BR 469 1 ch bro pek 102 
137 } 472 4 do bro pek fans 242 
146 Mary Hill 499 12 hf-ch pek sou 600 
157 Galphele A 622 6 ch or pek 540 
158 635 1 ch bro pek 9¢ 
160 541 3 do  peksou 270 
161 544 1 do sou 80 
162 547 2 do fans 300 
166 Do B 556 1 ch bro pek 80 
167 562 5 do pek sou 450 
168 565 1 do sou 80 
169 568 2 do fans 390 
174 Neboda 583 7 ch  peksou 560 
175 686 3hfch dust 255 


12 bid 


Let Box Pkgs Name Ibvinic 

179 Neuchatel 598 4hfch dust 400 15 

186 Fairfield 619 2hfch dust 190 15 

189 Hanwella 628 3hf-ch pek sou 135 14 

19C Bope 631 10 hich bro pek 550 22 bid 

191 634 11 do cr pek 550 22 bid 

192 637 11 do pek 550 20 

193 640 6 do bro sou 270 15 

197 Nyanza 652 3 ch pek sou 270 25 

198 655 1 do dust 100 17 

200 Havilland 661 2hich dust 180 14 

209 W, in estate 

mark 688 1 ch bro pek 110 22 

214 703 4 ch red leaf 340 19 
215 706 3 do sou 240 16 

216 Batocloya 709 8 ch bro or/pek 420 13 
210 691-15" ch bro pek 100 13 

211 694 3 do pek sou 285 8 

212 697 1 ch dust 200 10 

1 hf ch 

213 Allakolla 700 4hfch dust 400 17 

218 715) 6> ‘chi or pek 612 19 

219 718 7 do pek 630 19 

226 Rambodde 739 1hhfich pek No.1 675 27 

227 742 - do pek No, 2 585 27 

229 748 do fans 210 16 

236 Yarrow 769 2 hich pek sou 540 19 

237 Y, in estate 

mark 772 6hich dust 510 14 
[Mr. 5. John.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lbseee: 
2 Gingranoya 83 9hfch fans 630 17 
8 Bittacy 101 6 ch pek sou 640 30 
9 DGM 104 10 hf-ch 

ech! or pek 520 51 

10 Great Western 107 1 do pek 79 28 

22 Dalhousie 143 10hfch or pek 450 40 

24 149 13 do pek No. 2 585 21 

25 152 8 do bro pekfans 520 18 

36 Eton 185 1 do dust 85 16 

45 Syston 212-1. chi dust 150 15 

46 215 1 do fans 120 14 

50 WH 227 4hfcb peksou 192 25 

51 230 3 do dust 258 16 

61 Cabin Ella 260 7 ch pek sou 560 23 

68 Iona 281 3hfch_ bro or pek 

fans 240 18 

71 Rookwood 290 6 ch pek dust 528 16 

78 EK, inest. mark 311 3 do bro mix 270 10 

80 Kotuagedera 317 3 do pek sou 270 15 

81 320 3hfch dust 270 17 

84 GL 329 7 do dust 525 16 

8 AG 332 2hfch bro pek 104 39.28 

86 335 3 ch pek 246 19 

99 Pitioya 874 3 do sou 240 18 

122 Eton 443 lhfch dust 85 16 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON 


(From Our Commerical Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANE, Nov. 16. 


“Kanagawa Maru.’’—OBEO in estate mark, Kon- 
desalle, Ceylon OF, 13 bags sold at 87s. 


“‘ Prometheus.’—Craig 1, 1 cask sold at 91s; 
ditto 2, 2 casks sold at 70s ; ditto P, 1 bag sold 
at 105s; ditto T, 1 barrel sold at 44s; JMK in 
estate mark, 1 tierce sold at 493; 25 bags sold at 
428; ditto pi 3 bags sold at 44s. 

“ Orissa.’—T, 1 cask sold at 47s; 1 bag sold at 
67s; 3 bags sold at 55s ; 2 bags sold at 493 ; 1 bag 
sold at 38s, 


“Derbyshire.’’—Triage, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold 
at 47s; ditto 2, 1 bag sold at 64s; BGT in estate 
mark, 1 barrel sold at 45s, 

No Cocoa or Cardamom sales this week. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA, COFFHE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALE. 


Prick :—123 centseach 3 copies, 
No. 4'7. Conomso, DrcemBEr 17, 1900. { 30 eenta; 6 coppies } rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA Lot. Box, Pkgs. Name. lb. Cc. 
&6 Tymawr 301 17hfch broorpek 1)2 37 bid 
aR Te 87 304 20 do or pek 1100 26 
LARGE LOTS. 88 307 22 do pek 11lu0 34 
Have 89 310 21 do  pek sou 150 £7 
92 Erlsmere 319 26 pick bro pek 14.4 28 
vA 93 B22> el bie. pek ) 27 
&, Benham & Co. 96 Ascot 331 63 ch bro pek bu70 20. bid 
(13,750 1b.] 97 Pansalatenne 334 48 on bra pek 4rvu 20 
98 37 29 do e 12 7 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name, Ib. ¢. 99 ae 40 25 So pek sou 1875 15 
2 Battalgalla 48 26 ch or pek 2470 30 bid | 101 Maldeniya 346 13 ¢ ro pek 1300 27 
3 f 5L 20 do pek 1800 = 26 bid | 102 349 12 do pek 102021 
4 54 13 do pek sou 975 26 108 Matale 867 45 hf ch bro pek 2475 25 
6 Horns> 60 20hfch bro or pek 900 51 bii | 109 37) 17 ch  pek 1530.24 
7 Goemziechi or pek 2565 35 110 r 373 11 do pek sou 990 20 
8 66 19 do pek 1710 33 bid | 111 Glengariffe 376 3Lhfch broorpek 1550 35 
9 69 15 do pek sou 1200 25 bid A ang is do as Bue 20 big 
TOC 72 2 i rooryek luju 49 ; 382 ¢ pek 2728 21 bi 
qo Overs ae zieht Chie bro crie 114 385 12 ao pek sou 90) 17 bid 
~ 115 388 llhfch_ bro or pek 
fans 715 19 bid 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker 117 Chesterfurd 39 41 ch bropek 3895 30 
at 118 397 35 do pek 3325 19 bid 
(723,111 1b.] 119 C 4ic 24 ae pek sou 2280 17 Lid 
ys 120 Queensland 403 8 ¢ bro pek 720. 40 
Lot. Box. Pkys. Name. lb. © 11 406. Ul do. oripek a ay 
AL 5 ch bro pek 10€0 13 122 4u9 11 do pek 880) 29 
ee 49 13 do  ypek : 1170 14 124 Macaldeniya 415 20hfch bro pek 1260 = 80 
52 9 do  pek sou 765 9 oa oe ue {lo or pek ue 27 aa 
< ot 4 R k 2 412) do pes 11 26 bi 
13, Rockside fen p Wine 840 28 130 Dunbar ae Bt eh oper 275 33 
43 hf-ch broor pek 2537 54 132 439 31 do pek 2550 34 
A Naseby Re Be ae or pek LESS Sea aaa 133 442 i5hfch bro pek 750 39 
16 $1 32 do pek 1536 947 136 Drayt n 451 24 ch or pek 22380 «639 «od 
17 91 17 do ek son 850 43 a ne ce ae Ber 3625 a 
2 oe" C 5 ro pek 9 31 é (0) pek scu 13¢ é 
5 Ingrogalla io Be a ou y ae 24 160 Errollwood 493 17 do bre or pek 935 AGie. 
Grange Garden 103 21 ch broorpek 2100 24 151 496 11 ch oryes 1015-34 kid 
21 106 29 Jo  pek 2900 22 152 499 14 do pek 1330 
22 Lindupatna 109 16 ch bro or pek 1680 48 bid | 154 Malvcrn 505 60hfch bro pek 3300 ate 
23 112 23 do bropek 2346 37 bid | 155 508 35 ch — pek 2450 27 bid 
24 115 21 do pek 1848 36 bid ibe pit ; go: person A030 22 
ing 3 h broorpek .700 04 o A GUE % 
2 operon 133 B a or pek P 1170-88 158 Ella Oya 517 17 ch bro pek 1530 = -.2& bid 
tl 136 21 do pek 1890 34 159 520 25 do  pek 2125 22 
34 O BEC, in est. 160 Wego 237 6 do pek sou 1280 Y) 
mark New 16. ELINT, inest. 
Market 145 46 ch bropek 5060 43 , mark 526 18 ch bropek 1782 | 21 — 
35 143 20 do or pek 1880 40 162 529 48 do pek 4416 19 bid 
36 151 25 do pek 2300 35 163 : 532 £3 do pek sou 4770 16 bid 
37 154 10 do “pek sou 940 «29 164 Maligatenne 635 10 ch bro pek 10.C 23 
3) Great Valley 165 a 588 10 ds pek OES 17 
Ceylon, in est 171 OBEC, in est. 
mark 160 GOhfch bro or pek 3300 35 bid mark Forest 
40 163 17 do or pek 1445 32 vid Creek 556 54hfch pekduast 3536 33 
4 166 62 do pek 5270, 31 172 559 38 do dust 323) 19 
42 169 34 do  pek sou 2560 2Lbid | 173 FIT 562 26 ch pek son 2:40 17 bid 
43 172 12 do sou 1020. 15 bid | 174 KPW 565 73hfch bro pek 40i5 25 
44 175 10 do dust 850 = «18 175 568 48 do broorpek 2&80 22 bid 
45 OBEC, in est. 176 571 47 do pek 2350 20 bid 
mark, Summer 177 574 22 do pek sou 1100 18 
Hill 178 35 do broorpek 2100 86 183 Vigun 592 69 ch bro pek 8900 20 bid 
46 181 20 do or pek 1730 ~— 60 184 595 115 do  pek 9775 ~=—- 21: bid 
AZ 184 22 do pek 1980 54 185 598 19 do pek sou 1520 17 bid 
48 187 20 do  pek sou UG OOK 14 aaes 186 601 9 do bre pek 
49 Shiubs Hill 196 49 ch bro pex 5243-28 bid fans 1125-17 bid 
50 193 51 do or pek 4427 30 191 Clyde 616 42 ch bro pek 3696 31 bid 
5i 196 43 do  pek 3655 27 192 619 43 do  pek 3693 22 bid 
52 199 17 do bro pek 1319 28 bid | 193 622 17 do pek sou 1360 18 bid 
53 OBEGC,in est. 194 625. 4. do bro or tek 805 23 bid 
mark Sindu: Leo v 199 Ireby 640 sO bf-ch bro pek 1653 52 
mally 202 85 ch bro pek 7735 27 bid | 200 613 15 ch  pek 127544 
4 205 66 do  pek 4620 22 bid | 201 646 10 do  peksou 850 38 
55 208 32 do peksou 1920 18bid | 204 Kuavesmire 655 28hf-ch or pek 110021 
56 211 28 do tans 2940 = out. 205 658 50 ch bro pek 4750 23 
57 214 22 ch dust 1716 15 bid | 906 661 36 do pek 2880-22 
58 Elfindale Pie Py soy bro pek 2500 21 bid | 207 664 19 do pek 1425 22 
59 220 26 do  pek 2840 22bid | 208 667 15hfch dust 1200 16 
60 4 223 21 do pek sou 1890 15 bid | 209 670 23 ch  peksou 161019 
65 Lochiel 238 24hfch dust 2010 18 210 Ardlaw and 
66 Weyunga- Wishford 673 19hfch bro or pek 938 43 
watte 241 25 ch bro pek 2500 3l 211 676 20 ch bro pek 1660 33 bid 
67 244 23 do pek 2185 24 bid | 212 679 10 do or pek 750 35 
68 247 20 do  pek sca 15.021 213 682 LL do  pek 858 26 bid 
75 WY 268 9 ch  peksou 729 12 214 SW 685 11 do fans 1287 16 bid 
76 Kelaneiyaand 216 Patiagama 69l 17hfch broorpek 850 47 
Braemar 271 22 ch bro or pek 2200 27 217 694 9 ch or pek 765 36 . 
ve 274 19 do or pek 1900 23 218 697 21 do pek 1785 23 
78 277 14 do pek 140020 219 700 17 do  pek sou 1360 ~~ 19 
82 Middleton 239 v3hfch broorpek 1265 654bid } 221 Palmerston 708 1Ghfch broorpek 880 51 
B3 292 35 ch bro pek 3325 +9 222 709 16 ch ek 1440 49 
84 295 41 do pek 3280. 35 223. Kirklees 712. 30 do 2850 26 bid 


or pek 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box Pkgs. Name lo, Lot. Box. Pks. Name ibs) ec; 
118 827 22 ch bro pek 1936 26 bid 131 436 11 bfch bro pek fans 660 26 
119 830 40 do pek 3160 24 bid 134 445 3 ch pk sou 228 27 
120 833 11hf-ch dust 103t 15 135 418 1 do dust 136 19 
121 Troup 836 22 ch pek sou 1980 21 bid 139 Drayton 460 1 do sou E 80 19 
123 GB 842 8 do bro pek 800 out 153 Errollwood 502 6 ch pek sou Ne. 2 690 20 
124 845 10 do pek 800 19 hid 166 Maligatenne 541 3 ch pek sou 270 15 
126 851 14hfch fans 980 19 bid 167 514 1 do do No. 2 90 13 
128 Kuruwattai 857 14 ch bro or pek 1050 22 bid 168 547 4 do unis 400 iL 
129 860 23 do pek 1955 21 bid 169 550 2 do fans 220 12 
132 Iona 869 °8hfch broorpek 156s 47 170 553 1 do dust 150 «612 
133 872 13 ch or pek 1170 37 bid 178 KPW : 577 Ghfch dust 510 16 
134 875 12 do pek 960 33 bid 187 O OR, inestate if 

136 Wendura 881 13 do bro pek 1248 26 mark 60: 1 ch bro pek 74 19 

187 884 9 do pek 720 21 188 607 lhi-ch pek 42. 16 

142 Waragalande 899 13 do broorpek 1300 25 189 610 ! do  pek sou 54 10 

143 902 24 do bro pek 2400 17 bid 190 613 1 do dust 57 14 

144 905 22 do pek 1980 17 bid 195 A : 628 6 ch sou £40 13 

145 908 15 do pek sou 1350 18 196 B,in estate 

147 Cabin Ella 914 10 do  broorpek 1000 385 mark 631 4 ch  pek 400 18 

148 917 11 do or pek 880  27bid | 197 634 3 do pek sou 240 8615 

150 923 10hfch dust 750 16 198 637 6 do dust 516 9 

151 926 15 do fans 1050 16 202 IBY 649 1 ch bro tea 9E 26 

165 Chapelton 938 8 do dust 729 16 203 F 652 4hfch dust 339 14 

157 St. John’s 944 25 do  orpek 1250 58 PD ee 635 8 do  pek dust 688 10 

158 917 29 do pek 1508 38 220 Patiagama 703 2 do dust ip 4 

159 950 14 do pek fans 952 30 229 Clunes 730 5hfch dust 260 17 

163 Agra Ouvah 962 36hich broorpek 2232 52 230 733 3 do ~ bro pek fans 135 9 

164 965 64 do bro pek 3840 33 bid 237 ~=Erracht 754 2 ch or pea No,1 160 35 

165 968 21 ch pek 2016 3R 241 766 3 do bro or pek fan 327 17 

167 974 30hfch_ pek fans 2400 17 242 : 769 1 do dust 176 11 

168 977 9 do dust 855 15 247 Maba Uva 784 6 hf ch dust 480 16 

169 Glasgow 980 40 ch bro or pek 3000 40 bid 248 ; 787 3 do pek fans 210 27 

170 983 20 do or pek 1300 51 219 WN, in estate es 

171 986 15 do  pek 1275 40 mark 790 5 ch dust 475-10 

172 989 17 do  peksou 1541 40 250 A, inestate : 

178 Ferndale 7 11 do orpek 990 26 bi mark 793 3 ch dust 235 9 

179 10 8 do pekNo.1 720 2bid | 257 BWD 814 3 ch unast 300 10 

150 13 12 do pek No 2 1080 20 bid 958 817 3 do red leaf 300 8 

188 Morahela 387 25 do  orpek No.2 2025 25 bid | 259 820 3hf-ch dust 240 «14 

189 40 22 do broorpek 2200 21 ne ae early Bee ‘ ae ue ed ay 

190 5 20 bi 35 3 ch us 57 

af Bh ror aoe ee oe 266 C 841 5 do dust 4759 

267 Minka thins 
eylon, in 
SMALL LOTS. est. mark 844 1 do sou 95 13 
—_——— 272 Wattawella 859 4 nice fats 300 15 
. 273 862 5 do dust 475 15 
[E. Benham & UCo.| 275 Bogahagoda- ae ‘¢ 
watte 868 6 ce ro or pe €30 20 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name ogi") “@ an S71) ado.» rol pelea Mane gas i 

1 GEG 45 4 ch bro pek 400 14bd | 977 874 6 do bro pek 600 20 
Battalgalla 57 8 do fans 680 15 278 877 6° do pekoe A 570 19 
pase Or es 279 880 5 do pek 475 16 
285 Walpita €98 6 do seu 540 §=613 
(Messrs. Forbes & Walker. ] 286 ee 90 ieeterdonemedust A100) 18 
292 B Binest. 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ec. Tear 9/9 5 hf-ch dust 450 10 
4 Trewardene 55 2 ch sou 180 12 293 922, 6 do pk dust 540 10 
5 Trewarde 58 1 do fans 100 8 297 Rosehaugh 934 12 do young hyson 660 43 
8 61 2 do bro mix 180 F 298 937 13 do hyson 650 39 
7 BGEG 64 2 ch redleafNo.1200 16 300 943 2 do  s ftings 150 11 
8 67 3 do do No. 2 255 15 304 Castlereagh 955 6 ch pek sou 480 19 
4 70 1 do unas 65 38 805 958 6hf-ch fans 420 15 

10 Rockside 73.8 ch sou 640 22, 309 Torwood 970 9 do bro pek fans 54 16 

11 76 6 do bro mix 510 15 312 Arapolakande 979 6 ch hyson No.2 600 33 

12 79 5 do dust 675 17 313 “6 ' 982 2 do siftiugs 240 - 12 

25 Lindupatna 118 8 ec ek sou 672-25 bi 317 Mawaliganga- 

26 F i 5 ag bro pek fans 675 21 be watte 994 3 do dust 30014 

27 124 2 do bro pek No, 2 200 32 320 Degaloya lu3 Shf-ch dust 425 15 

23 127 4 da pek No. 2 352 aL B21. 7 1006 10 do bro tea 550 8 

32 Harrington 139 7 ch  pek 630-23 330 Weyunga- 

33 142 5hfch or pekfans 32 23 watte 10333. ch bro tea 200 15 

38 O BEC, in estate 331 1036 3hfch dust 255° | 15 

mark, New 336 Tembiligalla 1051 1 ch  pekson 95 2 
Market 157 2 ch dust 290 14 837 1054 1 do bro pk fans 120 13 

61 Elfindale 226 56 do sou 500 10 32 1057 1 do dust 150 15 

62 229 4 do fans 500 10 339 Kotua 1060 4 do pek 400 17 

63 232 2 do dust 200 23 340 1063 3 do pek sou 285 15 

64 Lochiel 235 3 ch pek sou 246 17 341 1066 1 do sou 95 10 

6) Weyunga- 342 1069 1 do dust 120 is) 

watte 250 2 ch bro tea 200 +16 349 Augusta 1°90 3 do sou 285 13 

70 268 2hfch dust 170 16 350 1°93 4hf-ch dust 580 15 

79 CRD 280 6 ch pek 450 20 351 1096 1 do dust No. 2 175 15 

80 283 8 do sou 240 15 354 BDWP 1105 6 ch pek sou 480 21 

65 Middleton 298 6hfch dust 450 18 355 1108 4 do sou 300 17 

91 Erlsmere 316 4 ch or pek 320 82 359 1120 1 do bro pek No. 2 90 12 

94 825 6 do pek sou 480 21 360 1123 1 do pek No. 2 89 12 

100 Pansalatenna 343 2 ch dust 300 13 261 1126 1 do pk sou No.2 80 8 

102 Maldenia, 352 8 do pek sou 672 out 363 11382 5 do fans 550 20 
10% Ismalle 355 7 ch sou 695 12 367 Gallawatte 1144 7 do  peksou 560 20 
105 258 2 do congou 170 10 370 Halbrawe 1153 2 do pek , 100 «618 

106 361 3 do fans 380 =. 10 B71 1156 6 do  peksou 480 15 

107 364 4 do dust 690 14 872 . 1159 1 do dust 162 12 
122 Queensland 412 2 ch son 190 8 373 1162 2hfch red leaf 112 a 

127 Macaldeniya 424 13hfch pek sou 650 20 381 Binestmark 1186 9 do pek dust 675 15 

128 427 2% do duet 160 16 382 Dinestmark 1189 6 do pek dust 450 15 


129 Dunbar 48010 do broorpek 500 46 6 Zululand 1201 7 do dust 560 15. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name lbs aeanc: Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. ec. 
387 1204 9hfch fans 450 18 kande 1246 3 ch pek sou 270 17 
388 1207 1 do bro mixed a 12 159 1249 1 do red leaf 100 7 
392 GTD 1219 10 ch br pk fans 650 10 162 Charlie Hill 1258 lhfch peksou 50 9 
393 1222 2hf-ch dust 180 14 163 1261 4 do bro pek fans 280 8 
407 Cooroondoo- 168 NIT 1276 2hfch dust 170 14 
watte 1264 5 do~ fans 400 15 169 1279 2 do fans 130 i4 
410 Ellamulla 1273 10 bags red leaf 500 6 170 1282 6 ch unas Nol 600s 1L 
411 Rosehaugh 1276 1 ch young hyson 90 41 171 1285 8 do unas No 2 640 10 
412 1279 1 do hyson 80 37 175 Meddegodda 1297 4hfch fans 200 W7 
413 1282 2 do hyson No.2 160 33 176 Romania 1300 5 ch bro pek 530-18 bid 
414 Harrow 1285 13 hfch or pek 606 34 177 1303 1 do or pek 98 20 bid 
417 1294 6 ch pek sou 510 23 178 1306 5 do pek 410 10bid 
418 1297 3hf-ch fans 225 22 179 1309 5 do pek sou 500 14 
423 Pine Hil 1312 1 ch sou 55 16 14 Kerenvilla 1324 6 ch bro pek 600 23 
488 Penrhos 1327 2hf-ch pek dust 194 18 1c6 1330 5 do pek sou 500 «14 
429 1330 2 do fans 156 16 187 1333 2 do _ pek fans 200 8 
435 Polatagama 1348 2 do dust 300 13 188 1336 2 do red leaf 200 6 
444 UR 1375 5 ch brotea No.1 55 9 189 P TN, in 
445 1378 4hfch brotea No. 2 320 9 estat mark 1339 3hfch_ bro pek 168 17 
454 BA 1405 1 ch bro pek 88 20 191 1345 2 do pek fans 124 8 
455 1408 1 do orpek 79 23 192 1348 2 do  pek dust 180 12 
458 panbolabande Tt 5 do hysonNo.2 600 33 196 Ravenscraig 1360 1 ch pek sou 90 14 
459 420 1 do siftings 120 11 197 1368 5hf-ch fans 400 16 
464 Amblangoda 1435 4 do dust 440 «14 201 Killin 1375 3 ch bro mix 286 8 
—— ad 202 1378 4hf-ch dust 328 15 
i 209 Roseneath 1399 7 ch pek 630 25 
(Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 213 Auburn Wl ch pek sou 400 16 
227 California 453 ¢ ro pe 658 24 
Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name Ib, 243 Annandale 1501 6hfch bro pek 378 27 
4 Venture 764 5 ch_ red leaf 400 7 
8 Blinkbonnie 796 8 ch pek sou 656 33 
9 Horagoda 799 3 gh bro oH pek eS ay 
10 802 (0) or pe! Ke ; 
12 808 7 ch pee sou 630 18 [Mr, H. John.) 
13 811 1 do ust 100 14 
15 Welgampola 817 11hfch pek 550 ~=—-19 Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
16 820 8 do pek sou 400 16 1 AA 476 2 ch dust 200 13 
7 823 5 do sou 250 14 3 Perth 482 5 do pek 375 21 bid 
21 Salawe 835 5 ch unas 625 16 4 485 4 do ek sou 300 20 
22 838 38 do dust 465 16 5 488 4hfch ek dust 300 17 
23 Mahatenne 841 3 ch bro or pek 300 34 13. Bowhill 612) ech ust 150 15 
26 850 3 do pek sou 270 17 24 Gonavy 545 7 do pek sou 665 21 
27 853 1 do dust 100 16 30 563 4hfch or pek 200 «27 
34 SRK 874 3 ch bro tea 300 9 3L 566 1 do bro pek 56 27 
38 Carney 886 4hfch sou 200 9 32 569 4 ch pek 30021 
39 889 2 do dust 100 «17 33 572 1 do  peksou 100 =. 22 
43 Holmsdale 901 1 ch pek sou 90 18 37 Whyddon 684 3 do pek sou 276 23 
44 904 4 do fans 400 15 38 587 2 do  bropekfans 226 17 
45 907 2 do dust 200 14 39 590 2 do dust 234 «16 
53 Labuduwa 931 5 ch pek 50721 49 Gangawatte 620 6 do fans 660 18 
£7 Mukuluway 948 4hf-ch bro pek 200 42 60 623 3 do dust 390 16 
58 946 6 do pek 282 26 66 Dickapittia 641 3 do sou 300 16 
59 949 9 do sou 432 18 59 Suduganga 650 7 do  peksou 595 18 
60 952 2 do fans 116 12 67 HS, in est. mark 674 4 do bro mix 452 9 
61 Beruketiya 955 8 ch bro pek 336 29 71 Gonavy 686 7 de  peksou 630 §=2l 
62 958 4 do ek 368 22 73 692 3 do congou 255 17 
63 961 1lhfch  pek fans 79 16 76 Ottery 701 4 do pek fans 420 24 
68 Hurstpierpoint 976 6 ch bro pek 630 = 25 92 Mount Clare 749 6 do bro or pek 600 29bid 
69 979 5 do pek 470 15 93 752 5 do or pek 485 26 bid 
70 982 2 do pek sou 192 8 96 761 2 do sou 224 8 
7 985 1 do dust 140 «12 97 764 2 do fans 200 15 
723 HIS 991 7 hfch pek 426 22 98 767 1 do dust 105 12 
77 Mary Hill 1003 14 hf-ch pek sou 560 18 99 Warleigh 770 11 hf-ch broor pek 660 82 
78 1006 4 do dust 300 13 100 773 12 do or pek 660 56 
83 Church Hill 1021 3hfch or pek 150 22 103 782 2 ch pek sou 160° 35 
84 1024 4 do bro pek 200 «15 104 785 6hfch fans 480 25 
85 1027 3 do pek sou 135 11 106 St. Andrews 791 3 ch bro tea 300 8 
86 1030 1 do dust 55 12 107 794 1 do redleaf&dust 90 15 
87 1038 1 do fans 45 10 108 AT 797 1 do unas 100 9 bid 
92 Kananka 1048. 6 ch sou 480 =13 109 800 1 do unas 90 8 bid 
102 Labugama 1078 8hf-ch fans 520 14 110 803 6 do unas 480 8 bid 
104 Kelani 1084 10 ch sou 650 15 111 806 2 do unas 200 8 bid 
105 Harankaha 112 809 1 do  peksou 80 8 bid 
tenne 1087 8hf-ch bro pek 440 26 125 GB 848 7hf-ch dust 595 815 
106 1090 10 do pek 500 20 127 854 4 ch bro mix 340 9 
107 1098 5 do pek sou 245 18 120 Kuruwathai 863 2 do pek sou 160 13 
108 1096 3 do fans 158 12 131 866 2 do bro tea 220 14 
109 1099 8 do bro tea 159 9 135 Iona 878 2hfch dust 150 17 
110 1102 1 do dust 79 14 138 Wendura 887 6 ch pek sOu 480 17 
111 P, in estate 139 890 4 do pek sou No.2400 16 
mark 1105 2 ch bro tea 220 15 140 893 lhf-ch dust 85 17 
114 Alakolawewa 1114 10 hfch pek 500 35 141 L, inest, mark §95 1 do ek 56 13 
115 1117 11 do pek sou 506 33 146 Waragalande 911 3 ch ust 390 13 
116 1120 4 do bro pek fans 264 33 149 Cabin Ella 920 6 do kK 480 33 
117 1123 4 do pek dust 300 17 152 929 6 bags red leaf 300 7 
121 Lyndhurst 1185 8hfvh _ pek sou 336017 153 Birnham 932 1 ch pek 62 «25 
122 1138 2 do pek dust 170—s «16 154 935 2 do or pek 132-84 
te Monte Christo 1144 4 ch pek fans 480 15 156 Chapelton 941 8hf-ch bro mix 640 9 
125 1147 3hfch dust 240 14 166 AgraOuvah 971 6 ch pek sou 540 85 
130 Mora Ella 1162 7 do bro pek fans 420 17 176 Oakwell 1 2hf-ch fans 148 15 
131 1165 4 do dust 320 16 177 4 1 do pek dust 85 14 
132 GT ~ 1168 2 ch red leaf 170 8 181 Peru 16 5 ch bro pek 626 29 
133 1171 4hfch_ pek dust 360 13 182 19 2 do or pek 180 33 
149 Mousa Eliya 1219 3 ch pek sou 285 16 183 22 4 do pek No. 1 84028 
150 1222 2 do bro pek fans 260 14 184 25 8 do pek No. 2 610 23 
151 1225 1 do dust 175 j 13 185 28 5 do pek sou 420 20 
155 Hangranoya 1237 4 ch  peK sou 320' 20 186 31 1 do _ pek fans 125 «15 
158 Paragaha 187 The Farm 34 4 do dust 340 14 
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CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


(From Our Commerical Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANE, Nov. 23. 
“ Cheshire.’—M in estate mark, Kobo Mysore O, 
2 cases sold at 83 4d; ditto 1, 6 cases sold at 2s 


9d; ditto 2, 3 cases sold at 23; ditto 3, 2 cases 
sold at 1s 8d. 


‘‘Wakasa Maru.”—M in estate mark, Malabar, 8 
cases sold at Ils 8d. 

“ Glaucus.”—Mar Lodge 1, 5 cases sold at 2s 6d; 
3 cases sold at 23 8d; Cardamoms, 1 case sold at 


83 1d; ditto 2, 8 cases sold at 28; Mar Lodge 38. 
6 cases sold at 1s 6d; ditto 5, 4 cases sold at 1s 
74; Cardamom Seed, 1 bag sold at 289d; Mar 
Lodge, 1 case sold at 3s 1d; Cardamom Seed, 1 bag 
sold at 2s 9d. 

“Derbyshire.”—Mousakande Mysore, Cardammg 
No. 1. 2 cases sold at 28s 10d; ditto 2, 3 cases sold 
at lg 11d. 

‘« Prometheus.’’—Pingarawa, Cardamom Ex.1 case 
sold at 33; ditto AA, 2 cases sold at 2s 5d; ditto 
A, 4 cases sold at 1s 8d; ditto B, 1 case soldat 
1s 3d; Pingarawa, Cardamoms Ex. 1 case sold at 
1s 3d; ditto AA, 3 cases sold at 2s 8d; ditto A,4 
cases sold at 1s 8d; ditto B, 1 case sold at 1s 8d. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


No. 48. Cotomso, DrcemMBER 24, 1900. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA 


LARGE LOTS. 


E. Benham & Co. 
[32,895 Ib.]- 


Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. 
1 F, in estate 
mark 46 10 ch pek 750 
2 Battalgalla 49 30 ch or pek 2350 
3 52 24 do pek 2160 
4 55 12 do pek sou 900 
5 68 9hfch fans 765 
6 Anchor, in estate 
mark 61 19 do bro or pek 1140 
8 67 13 ch pek 1040 
9 70 20 do pek sou 1900 
TO 72 10hfch _ pek fans 7 
13 Ovoca 82 14 do bro or pek 700 
16 88 14 ch pek 1190 
16 91 12 do pek sou 1020 
17 94 9 do unas 900 
20 Torrington 3 28 ch bro pek 2520 
21 6 27 do bro or pek 2565 
22 9 33 do pek 2475 
23 12 26 do pek sou 1820 
24 Anchor, in estate 
mark 15 9 ch or pek 765 
25 18 10 do bro or pek 1050 
26 2L 14 do pek 1120 
27 24 17 do pek sou 1615 
28 Zo be do unas 720 


Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 
(641,598 Ib.] 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
2 Ketadola 1486 15 ch bro pek 
No.1 1500 
3 1489 16 do 
1 do pek 1613 
6 Ettapolla 1498 16hfch bro pek 896 
~ 10 Galkande 151€ 21 ch pek 1785 
il 1513 14 do pek sou 1120 
13 Kotagaloya 1519 7 ch bro pek 770 
14 1522 16 do pek 1520 
16 Doranakande 1528 7 ch bro pek 700 
18 1534 8 do pek sou 720 
19 Glencorse 15387 10 ch or pek 800 
23, 1549 14 do pek sou 1120 
26 Ninfield 1558 23 ch bro or pek 2300 
27 1561 11 do bro pek 1'c0 
28 1564 36 do pek 3210 
38 Tonacombe 1£94 69 ch bro pek 6555 
39 1597 39 do pek 3510 
40 1600 18 do pek sou 1620 
44 HGM 1612 10 do pek sou 850 
45 1615 12hfch bro pek 
fans 780 
47 Pansalatenne 1621 48 ch bro pek 4800 
48 1624 34 do pek 2720 
49 1627 28 do pek sou 2240 
52 Thedden 1636 32 ch bro pek 3200 
53 1639 28 do pek 2520 
54 1642 10 do pek son 800 
56 Kosgalla 1648 28hfch bropek 1100 
57 161 22 do pek 990 
61 Villehena 1663 27 ch bro pek 2°00 
62 1666 15 ao pek 1500 
66 Pendle 1578 23 ch bro pek 2300 
67 1681 25 do pek 2250 
68 1684 15 do pek sou 7350 
72 Harrington 1696 18hfch broorpek 9006 
73 1699 12 ch or pek 1080 
74 1702 16 do pek 1440 
78 Handrokan- 
de 1714 9 ch bro pek 900 
80 Sirikandura 1720 8 ch bro pek 800 
81 1723 9 do  pek 810 
85 Yatiyana 17385 10 ch bro pek 990 
86 1738 10 «do pek 940 
88 Comwbawella 1744 12 ch bro pek 1200 
89 _ 1747 11 do or pek 10€0 
90 1750 12 do pek 1020 
91 1753 12 do pek sou 1000 
92 New Peacock 1756 10 ch pek sou 900 
93 1759 15hfch bro mix 750 
94 1762 30 do pek fans 2250 


13 bid 


Lot. Box. 
95 Trex 1765 
96 1768 
97 1771 
103. Carandon 1789 
104 1792 
105 1795 
106 ASM 1798 
107 1801 
108 BV H, in est. 

mark 1804 
109 1807 
110 Ardlaw and 


Wishford 1810 
Madulkelle 1813 
Lucky Land 1822 


Dunkeld 837 
Non Pariel 1846 


Kirklees 1861 
Battawatta 1870 


Dammeria 1882 


Carfax 1960 
Queensland 1903 


Theydon 
Bois 1921 


Palmerston 19386 


Doorooma- 
della 1954 
Good Hope 1957 


Middleton 1966 


Devonford 1978 


K G, in est. 
mark 1993 


Talagala- 

kande 2014 
Kincoora 2026 
Naseby 2029 


Dollawella 2044 


Udaveria 2053 
OBEC, in est. 
mark, Forest 
Creek 2062 
2065 
2068 
2071 
2074 
Yogama 2077 
2080 
2033 
Freds Ruhe 2086 
2089 
2092 
Castlereagh 2107 
2110 
2118 
Weyunga- 


Pricr :—123 centseach 3 co} ies, 


Pkgs. 


80 cents ; 6 coppies 4 rupee. 


do 


15 
18 hf-ch 


Name. lb 
bro pek 3780 
pek 3280 

ek sou 1120 

ro pek 1297 
pek 897 
pek sou 897 

young hyson 3000 
hbyson 6290 
young hyson 3100 
hyson 6375 
pek 1694 
bro pek 2-00 
bro or pek 1980 
or pe 950 
pek 1275 
pek sou 810 

ek 760 
pek fans 1360 
dust: 180 
pek 891 
bro pek 1526 
pek sou 1105 
pek 3705 
pek sou 2320 
bro pek 2800 
pek 1980 
or pek 3330, 
bro or pek 960 
bro pek 3520 
pek 1260 
pek sou 1350 
bro pek 

tans 1440 
or pek 1977 
bro or pek 705 
bro pek 720 
pek 1445 
pek sou 765 
or pek 1260 
pek 2320 
pek sou 1020 
bro or pek 728 
bro pek 720 
pek 1080 
bro or pek 147 
bro pek 6120 
pek 1120 
bro pek 

fans 1000 
bro or pek 1210 
bro pek 3420 

do 4130 
pek 3360 
bro or pek 1815 
or pek 1260 
pek 1105 
bro pek 4800 
pek 2125 
pek sou 747 
pek $00 
peck No. 2 1470 
bro or pek 2640 
or pek 1316 
pek 1008 
fans 780 
dust 752 
bro pek 1014 
pek 3039 
fans 765 
bro or pek 1990 
bro pek 3300 
or pe 1170 
pek No.1 1710 
pek ,, 2 2160 
bro pek 1900 
pek 1260 
pek sou 1520 
bre pek 4950 
pek 3100 
pek sou 1100 
bro pek 3135 
or pek 880 
pek 1280 


Cc. 


20 Lid 
18 bid 
14 bid 
19 bid 
17 bid 
14 bid 
35 bid 
31 bid 


2 CEYLUN PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name Wine Gy Lot. Box. ome ene ee re 
f 379 Weemalla 2617 8 ¢ ro or pe 
214 wee oe? 28 ie Dek ds 260 26 330 2640 9 do or pek 765 = 34 
gb 2125 19 do k sou 1425 21 381 2623 15 do pek 1350 29 
221 Doomba 2143 8 ch ans 960 20bid | 385 P in est niark2635 10. do." -pek’sou Bey 18 
222 2146 9 do dust 1350 15 386 Shrubs Hill 2638 21 do bro pek 47 31; d 
223 VOA 2149 12 do brotea 1200 8bid | 387 2611 48 ae or pek A050) 183. 
224 Beaumont 2152 23 do bro pek ONT 24 388 2644 ie on me an ae or a 
225 2155 43 do or pek 3698 «19 389 2647 sae ee e sige i 
227 Kumaradola 2161 13 do bro pek 1480 28bid | 390 2650 ee ee pe arr 5 18 
228 2164 12 do or pek 1080 33 391 Penrhos 2653 19 ee ro 2 pe on 35 
229 2167 9 do pek 810 22 ee 392 2656 a0 , ore Man m4 
232 Maragalla 2176 26 eh bro pek 2860 28bid | 393 2b) ae A ae e 23h at 
233 2179 24 do or pek 2160 34 394 2662 eR es a : 
234 2132 18 do  pek 1620 28 395 Bandarawella 2665 Be, oe oe pe r 18 4 27 bid 
237 K W 2191 QOhfch dust 702 16 396 2668 24 ae me: pe 2400 24 
241 Loinorn 2203 18 ch or pek 1620 62 bid | 397 Sel 1 ie oe pee et 22 bid 
242 Parsloes 2206 55 do _ bro pek 5600 = 29 395 ze a6 ne pek sou ae 18 bid 
243 2209 23 lo pek 2070 25 i 399 267 a 2) 16 bid 
255 Arlford 2245 23shich or pek 1157 28 bid 400 2680 a ae ae k ae) 13 bid 
256 Ingrogalla 2248 19 ch bro pek 1900 33 401 Vogan 2683 a ae r pe es 28 bid 
257 2251 21 do pek 1785 27 402 Bou aS 4a 395 22 
260 Holton 22760 14 do bro pek 1327-22 bid | 403 Bee @ ae pe gon ae Bee 16 
261 Rowley 2263 16hfch bro pek 800 32 AC4 Ae Toit oh anes an “fee 13 bid 
ae peeoaee fe b kK nis 3 bid Ti Kalupahana 3608 7 ch bro pek 770 = 
2 ro pek y 23 bi i 2 
28 Putupaula pute Be ae ee 2475 «21 bid | 427 Seenagolla 2761 24 anes oy or pek 1368 52 
265 2275 18 do  pek sou 1260 18 428 eiGe 16 a pe : 800 47 
267 Dunbar 2281 20 hf-ch or pek 960 38 429 Ruanwella 2767 23 Ao ae a anes 25 bid 
268 2284 20 ch  pek 1500 36 430 2770 3 ae 7e. pe 650 25 bil 
73 Bandara Eliya2299 45 hfch or pek 2070 41 bid | 431 2773 35 de ae 2 3150 21 Fid 
274 2302 36 do broor pek 1800 61 _— 432 za 10 ae pe ou 900-17 bid 
275 2305 59 do pek 2478 34 bid | 434 Clunes 2782 11 lo see bxoio Pek 1210 26 bid 
276 2308 40 do  peksou 1680  30bid | 435 2785 zy “ re pe = 720 26 bid 
279 BE 2317 34 do unist 1802 22 bid | 436 2788 1 AS Be pe 1615 23 bid 
280 Waitalawa 2320 14 do dust 1257 15 437 2791 26 ie ae pe ae Zap 20 bid 
282 CSG 2326 90 do bropek 4500 28 440 High Forest 2800 52hf-ch orpk No. 13120 69 
283 2329 50 ch pek 4000 26 441 2803 30 ae or pek 1650 61 
284 2332 32 do pek sou 2560 20 442 2806 27 . pe ~ 1323 55 . 
285 Coocroodoo- : 443 Yolatagama 2809 43 4 ye) pel 4300 35 bid 
watte 2385 12 do  bripek 720. «47 444 2812 1 oe or Pe 935 28 
286 2338 13 do pek 1300 26 445 2815 49 ae ae 4410 25 bid : 
287 2341 7 do peksou 700 20 446 ze18 16 he ee pe sn 1440 16 bid 
289 Dunnottar 2347 60 do pek 5100 29 449 High Forest 2827 50 re or pk No. 13000 69 
291 2353 7 do bro pkfans 910 16 450 2830 29 do or pek 1595 60 
297 Hattun 2371 23 do  brpek 2415 47 451 " 2833 eA COR areDee 1i76 51 
298 2374 26 do pek 2340 35 452 MahaUva 2886 35hf-ch broorpek 71(0 37 : 
299 2377 ~=5 do dust 750 15 bid 453 2839 30 do or pek 1680 33 bid 
300 B in est. mark2380 7? do pekdust 1135 13 454 2842 37 ch  pek 3330 33 
301 KP W 2383 23hf-ch broorpek 1380 24 455 2845 11 do pek sou 880 23 
302 2386 33 do bropek 1815 22 | 460 Erlsmere 2860 14 do bro pek “8440 
303 2389 40 do  pek 2000 18 bid | 462 2866 14 do  pek 105034 
309 Carberry 2407 7 ch tbr pekfans 770 13bid | 465 Pambagama 2875 73 do br pek 6716 13 bid 
312 GK 2416 13 do brotea 1170 17 | 486 2878 78 do  pek 6240 12 bid 
314 Vogan 2422 89 do bro pek 8897 28bid | 467 eer 40 do peksou 3200 9 bid 
315 2425 19 do pek sou 1517 16bid | 468 2884 9 do _ bro pek fans 900 9 bid 
316 Clyde 2428 50 do bro pek 4400 32 469 y 2867 12 do dust 960 12 bid 
317 2431 9 do broorpek 1035 23bid | 470 Panilkande 2890 14 do br pek 1400 34 bid 
318 2434 42 do  pek 3528 26 | AV 2893 11 do  pek 1045 26 bid 
319 2437 18 do ek sou 1040 18bid | 474 Rockwood 2902 9 do  hyson 828 31 bid 
321 Nahalma 2443 35 do ro pek 3360 22bid | 475 2905 31 do hyson No. 12635 922 bid 
322 2446 52 do  pek 4576 18bid | 476 2908 12 do hysonNo.2 388 22 bid 
323 2449 29 dor ber pou 2523 14 pie : 
324 2452 23 hf-c ro pk fans 1288 14 bi 
326 Ireby 2458 40 gs br Bek 2200 of (Mr. H#. John.—171,343 lb.} 
327 2461 10 ¢ pe 2 2 
328 Burythorpe 2164 23 naar ‘ ee Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. e. 
1 hf-e ro or Fe 3. 1 3 5 
329 Ambragalla 2467 57 do or pek 2565 29 bid 2 Lunugalla aoe ou Ee pek er ar bia 
330 2470 562 do broorpek 2860 20 bid 6 61 15 do brownie 135() ont 
pee 2473 81 ch  pek 2263 I8bid | 7 vVincit 64 41hfch bropek 2050»; 
332 2476 49 do pek sou 3822 14 bid 8 2 67 18 ch pek 1620 nae 
334 Stafford 2482 12hf-ch broorpek 720 60 bid 9 70 12 do pek sou 1080 Out 
BaD Bree ee ENS ee Ee ENE ths) 73 26hfch brpekfans 1560 15 
336 : 2488 12 do pek 1020 49bid | 13 Mossend 82 18 do broorpek 990 41 
339 Mawaliganga- ! 44 85 29 do OY pek 1450 33 bid 
watte 2497 85 do brpek 7617 22 | 15 8% 18 do  pek 810 33 bid 
340 Bickley 2500 35 hf-ch or pek 2345 38 bid ! 17 Gingran Qya 94 34 do broorpek 1870 31 bid 
341 2503 10 do bro pek 750 32bid { 18 97 18 do  orpek 900 31 bid 
342 2506 138 do broorpek 975 44)bid | 19 100 24 ch  pek 1920 25 bid 
343 2509 88 do pek 2280 36 bid 25 Bittacy 118 13 do bro pek 1300 41 
844 Cotswold 2512 18hf-ch broorpek 1260 és 26 12L 10 do pek 900 34 
B45 2515 29 ch pek 2320 24 bid 28 127 llhfch dust 880 16 
346 2518 9 do pek sou 720 I17bid |} 30 Poilakande 133 58 ch bro pek 5800 =. 22 
347 WVRA 2521 13hf-ch fans 1040 «14 bid | 3i 136 45 do  pek 4050 17 bid 
349 2527 20 do bro or pek 1000 12 bid 32 Bowhill 139 23 do bro pek 2300 26 
859 Middleton 26657 15hf-ch broorpek 810 64 33 142 10 do pek 9u0 92 
360 2660 29 ch bro pek 2900 44 34 145 8 do  peksou 720 19 
361 2563 34 do pek 8060 35 35 QOonoogaloya 148 16 do or pek 1440 38 
262 CNN 2566 15 do fans 1125 19 36 151 42 do pek 4200 28 
265 Rowley 2575 27 hf-ch bro pek 1350 32 37 Glassaugh 154 29hf-ch or pek 1537 65 
366 2578 27 do pek 1350 26 38 157 20 do bro or pek 1300 49 
367 Talgaswella 2581 13 do broorpek 780 26 89 160 20 ch  pek 2000 43 hid 
269 2687 388 ch or pek 8230 29 40 Kotuagedera 163 24 do bro pek 2280 21 bid 
370 2590 89 do pek 3120 27 41 166 24 do pek 1920 18 
871 2593 22 do pek sou 1660 19 42 Nahavilla 169 31 do or pek 2790 3G 
874 Lubukelle 2602 11 do young hysonl045 942 43 172 35 do _ bro pek 3500 =. 33 
875 2605 9 do yson 900 36 44 175 §& do pek 720 24 


376 2608 27 do hyson No. 2 2403 82 45 178 11 do pek sou €80 ~ 22 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. ce. Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, ec. 
46 Ratwatte 181 21 ch bro pek 2100 23 54 Mahalla 1663 46hfch bro pek 2208 26 
47 184 15 do bro pe No.2 1500 23 55 1668 16 ch pek 1280 16 bid 
48 . 187 30 do pek 2700 23 56 1669 16 do pek sou 1200 15 
49 190 17 do pek sou 1360 16 58 Dryburgh 1675 10 ch bro or pek 900 27 
50 Elston 193 14 do or pek 1260 43 GL 1684 13 do pek 949 21 
51 196 27 do pek 2295 34 64 JMD™M 1693 12 ch bro pek 1200 23 
62 199 <8 do pek sou 2520 28 65 1696 15 do pek 1425 18 bid 
54 Little Valley 205 24 do bro pek 22580 29 66 1699 9 do pek sou 837 «16 
55 208 40 do pek 3400 16 bid | 67 1702 10 do fans 1130 14 bid 
56 211 13hf-ch dust 1040 14 69 Nyanza 1708 %5hfch bropek 1375 33 bid 
57 Rondura 214 40 ch bro pek 4000 22 bid | 70 171L 10 ch or pek 900 33 bid 
58 217 24 do  orpek 2040 28 71 1714 18 do  pek 1800 =. 30 
59 . 220 60 do pek 4800 21 bid | 75 Oaklands 1726 7 ch or pek 700 26 
60 223 30 do pek sou 2400 19 bid | 76 1729- 9 do pek 855 a1 
61 226 7 do dust 1050 i5bid | 77 Rothes 1732 14bfch broorpek 810 41 
62 Callander 229 31hfch or pek 1612 40 78 1735 14 do or pek 70048 
63 232 43 do pek 2304 31 bid | 79 1738 8 ch pek 720 32 
67 Dalhousie 244 31 do pek 1395 24 bid | 85 Damblagolla 1756 18 ch bro pek 1809 25 bid 
68 247 16 do pek No. 2 720 23 bid | 86 1759 18 do pek 1530 21 bid 
70 Cleveland 253 47 do flow or pek 2285 48 bid | 87 1762 18 do sou 1440 16 bid 
71 256 46 do ek 2438 39 bid | 88 Beausijour 1765 15 ch bro pek 1350 23 bid 
74 Mocha 265 24 ch roorpek 240 48bid | 89 1768 12 do pek 960 19 bid 
75 268 13 do or pek 1105 45 bid | 91 1774 8 do bro pek fanss00 15 bid 
76 271 20 do pek 1800 40 93 DBG 178) 10hfch dust 800 15 
77 274 20 do pek sou 1600 42 95 GB 1786 32hfch dust 1600 15 bid 
79 Poilakande 280 25 do bro pek 2500 22 96 Narangoda 1789 37 «ch bro pek 3290 24 bid 
80 283 16 do pek 1410 22 97 1792 66 do pek 5900 19 bid 
81 PKT £83 12hf-ch dust 10&0 15 98 1795 21 do pek sou 1890 16 
82 Bellongalla A, 289 12 ch  bropek 1200 24bid } 100 1801 20 do _ broor pek 1960 18 bid 
83 292 25 do pek 2000 18 bid | 103 Hatdowa 1810 19 ch bro pek 1805 23 bid 
86 Maryland 301 7 do bro pek 735 21 bid | 104 1813 16 do pek 1280 19 bid 
87 304. 7 do pek 700 li 105 1816 10 do pek sou 750 16 
88 Evalgolla 307 23hf-ch broorpek 1035 23 bid | 109 Karangalla 1828 8 ch bro pek 840 19 bid 
89 310 26 ge or vee 104027 ma 114 Ranasingha- 
90 313 37 do pe 3045 19 bi aEES 
102 Myraganga 349 51 ch _ bro pek 4590 19bid | 415 patna a a oh ra ok pek are es pa 
103 352 55 do bro orpek 5225 18 bid | 316 1849 54 do pek 3996 20 bid 
Lhe B55 20s de Pek BeOS sere, 1862 46 do pek sou 3772 16bid 
105 358 56 do peksou ©5920 = 15 bid | 190; Waverley 1861 20 ch peksou 1900 3 
107 364 56hf-ch pekfans 3640 15 bid | jo, WV Y 1864 10 ch pek 1050 15 
108 M 367 14 do  bropek fans 770 out 122 RKP 1867 15 ch bropek 1275 28 
110 Theresia, 373 16 ch  peksou 1360 23 bid | 424 1873 11 do pek 830 24 
114 Natuwakelle 385 31 do  bropek 2790 21 bid | 107 Dartry 1882 25hfch fans 1750 «15 
115 388 18 do bro or pek 18(0 22 bid | jog 1885 19 do dust 1520 14 
116 Ba ee das 1890 16 bid | 129 Woodthorpe 1888 13 ch bropek 1300 28 bid 
17 BEE TOO ee De | Rw 1891 21 do  pek 1680 25 
Eee a ones Buslo.tt So: Pek SD ae sey 1694 24 do peksou 1920 16bid 
128 , in et. 4 1 
mark 427 10 do bro or pek 1000 25 bid As OES) a ch bre eet is ae pe 
129 430 20 do bro pek 1900 22 136 10 21 do pek 1680 22 
130 433 20 te pek k 1 20 137 18 15 do pek sou 1050 17 
132 Gangawatte 439 7 do broorpek 700 51 138 Jhk Tree Hill 16 24 ch bropek 2401 27bid 
133 442 11 do bropek 1100 31 139 19 10 do pek 900 23 bid 
134 445 14 do  pek 126028 110 22 14 do peksou 1120 i6bid 
138 Brownlow 457 47 hf ch broor pek 2397 34 144 Hanwella 31 16hf ch pek 800 19 
139 460 22 ch bro pek 176034 147 Murraythwaite 43 23 ch bropek 2300 32 
140 463 382 do pek 2720 27 148 46 26 do pek 2080 24 
141 466 13hf-ch bro pek fans 9 6 15 i 149 49 13 do pek sou 1040 17 
142 GB et Om 980 17 bid | 152 Wavena 68 14 ch peksou 1120 14 bid 
143 Glassaugh 472 26 do or pe 1378 69 153 Polgahakande 61 30 ch bropek 2850 20bid 
144 475 20 ch bro or pek 1300 48 154 €4 23 do pek 1955 16 bid 
145 478 20 do  pek 2000 50 | 155 37 21 do peksou 1680 14 bid 
146 Kotuagedera 481 26 do bro pek 2470 18 bid 156 Nehoda 70 18 ch bro or pek 1800 22 bid 
147 484 15 do  pek 1000 18 157 73 45 do bropek 4500 22bid 
148 Morahela 487 30 do bro or pek 2880 25 bid 161 Neuchatel 85 32 ch or pek 2720 28 
es ze aoe 
149 490 27 do orpekNo.21998 20 bid | i692 £8 2% do broorpek 2310 23bid 
150 493 20 do or pek No.1 1600 26 bid 163 91 15 do bro or pek 1575 27 
151 BC 496 23 do pek sou 2070 30 164 94 16 do pek sou 1280 17 
152 CPT 499 18 do peksou = 1530-12 bid | 165 Mt Temple 97 8 ch  orpekfans 920 12 
SIS eh ee 168 Hangranoya 106 9 on DED or per 855 44 
Puri wats 169 109 14 do ro pe 1400 26 
Messrs. Somerville & Co. 70 ie 11 aos ss pek Gee oes 
|278,002 lb.] 172 Rahatungoda 118 22hf-ch bropek 1820 36 
Box. Pkgs, Name lb ¢ Lise Win estate 
Lot: : oes ; EL mark 121 18 ch orpek 1171 18 bid 
1 Dartry 1504 13 ch pek sou 1235 10 bid | 774 124 15 do or pek 1455 20 bid 
2 Siriniwasa 1507 16 do bropek 1600 33 — 175 127 9 do pek 352 8 bid 
3 1510 22 do  pek 1980 2tbid | 146 Salawe 130 18 ch bropek 1890 22 
4 1513 12 do pek sou 1080 19 bid | 177 133 11 do pek 990 Q1 
5 1516 19 do bro or pek 1995 29 178 136 8 do pek sou "20 17 
6 1519 5 do dust 775 out | 181 Paradise 145 87hfch bropek 2035 23 
14 Ravenoya 1543 8 ch bro pek 800 29 182 148 12 ch pek 1200 20 
15 1546 21 do  pek 1680 27 183 151 10 do  pek sou 950 17 
19 Hapugasmulla 1558 18 ch bropek 1980 20 bid | 192 Raglin 178 9 ch _ bro pek 855 18 bid 
20 1261 21 do  pek 1890 18 bid } 193 181°15 do pek 1350 17bid 
27 P 1582 11 ch unas 1086 ? 201 Mt. Vernon 205 20 ch  pek 1860 44 
28 Ossington 1585 10 ch bro pek 1600 17 202 208 19 do pek A 1653 43 
29 1588 16 do pek 1600 15 203 211 32hfch dust 2560 16 
42 Oonankande 1627 23hfch pek 1035 26 204 Fairfield 214 14 ch  pekson 1330 27 
43 Citrus 1630 26 ch bropek 2340 21 211 Annandale 235 16hf-ch or pek 832 41 
44 1633 32 do pek 3200 16bid | 212 238 16 do pek 8418-887 
45 1638 16 do pek sou 1600 15 bid } 215 Kumaragalla 247 19hfch_ bro pek 1045 Bit) 
49 Agra Plbedde 1648 24hfch broorpek 1440 40 216 250 17 do pek 136) 20 bid 
49a 1648a 27 do  broorpek 1620 37 bid |} £17 253 19 do peksou 1520 16 
50 1651 20 do or pek 100089 41 225 Old Maddegama 277 14 {ch broorpek 950 29 bid 
5L 1654 29 do pek 1304 38 226 280 26 do pek 2080 26 


52 1657 26 do peksou 1040 34 227 283 12 do  pek sou 960 20 bid 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


— 


Lot. Box Pkgs. Name lb, « Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, 
230 Kurunegalla 10L 1783 4 ch  pek sou 392 10 
estate Co., 102 1786 lhfch dust : 75 13 
Limited 292 22hfch bro or pek 1320 28 112 Madulkelle 1816 4 ch pek 340 20 
232 298 14 ch  pek 1400 =. 20 113 1819 3 do dust 309 «15 
2939 Meetiagoda 31 7 ch bro pek 700 24 118 Lucky Land 1834 2hf-ch pek fans 180 21 
241 325 9 do pek sou 900 yh 125 Non Pareil 1855 5 do bro pek fans 338 34 
243 Mousakande 331 22 ch peksou 1980 12bid | 126 1858 12 do bropeg dust 115 22 
245 Venture 337 14 ch pek 1260 22 bid 129 Kirklees 1867 3 ch pek fans 320 21 
246 840 13 do peksou 975 19 132 Battawatte 1876 8 do peE sou e640 17 
251 Blinkbonnie 355 17 ch or pek 1530 38 133 1879 2 do dust 200 16 
262 Primrose Hill 358 7 ch bro pek 700 27 145 Queensland 19:5 1 ch bropek dust 75 21 
253 361 12 do pek 960 20 bid 140 Theydon 
254 364 13 do pek sou 1040 15 bid Bois 1918 6 ch bro orpek 570 4h 
257 Ravenscraig 373 25 hfch bro pek 1375 23 bid 166 TB, in estate 
258 Yarrow 376 4hfch or pek 1800 35 mark 1930 4 ch congou 320 12 
259 879 42 do bro or pek 2730 24 151 1933 3 do fans 285 1T 
260 382 83 do 2k 3735 23 155 Palmirston 1945 3 ch pek sou 240 34 
261 385 21 do peksou 1200 19 | 156 1948 3hfch dustNo.1 225 25 
263 Hangranoya 891 24 ch bro pek 2400 25 bid 157 195i 2 -do dust No. 2 180 17 
264 Illukettia 394 7 ch bro pek 700 24 174 K G, in estate 
268 Attiville 406 23 ch bro or pek 2300 out mark 2002 Ghfch fans 360 15 
269 409 25 do pek 2495 14 bid 175 2005 2 ch 
' 270 412 15 do peksou 1500 # 12bid lhfch sou 235 4 
_ 271 415 7 do bro mix 845 Lita 176 2008 1 ch 
272 Mary Hill 418 24hfch bropek 1200 26 bid lhfch dust 255 14 
273 421 28 do ek 1260 19bid | 177 Talagalakan- 
274 Sadamulla 424 10 ch ro pek 950 20 de 2011 6 ch bro pek 660 26 
275 427 18 do pek 1710 16 179 2017 4 do pek sou 380 14 
‘ 180 Kincora 2020 3 do orpek 270 = 338 
———— ——————— 181 aa 2023 eee nee = 210 
190 averia 2050 és hfc ro pekfans 600 29 
SMALL LOTS. 192 2056 4 do sou 200 22 
—_——— 193 ae 2059 3 ie He mits 171 il 
205 c 2095 3 ¢ ro pe 330 26 
{—E. Benham & Co.| 208 2098 2 do pek 200 18. 
207 2101 2 do pek sou 200 13 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Woy | 208 2104 2 do dust 300 12 
7 Anchor, in est. 212 Castlereagh 2116 5hfch dust 200 14 
mark 64 14hf-ch or pek 630 47 216 Weyunga- 
11 16 2 do dust 190 12 watte 2128 3 ch bro tea 285 16 
12 79 2 ch unas 240 12bid | 217 2131 3 do dust 255 «13 
-18 Ovoaca 97 Ohfch_ pek fans 585 24 226 Beaumont 2158 8hfch fans 664 14 
19 100 2 do dust 180 14 230 Kumaradola 2170 2 ch bro tea 160 16 
<= ee 231 2173 1 do dust 150 13 
235 Maragalla 2185 5 ch bro tea 400 16 
{[Messrs. Forbes & Walker. ] 236 2188 2 do dust 280 12 
238 KW 2191 shfch bro tea 500 «14 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. cc. 239 CTL 2197 5 do dust 425 19 
‘ a 240 2200 2 do congou 100 13 
1 Ardross 1483 7hf-ch’ dust 569 13 243 Parsloes 2212 4 ch pek sou 320 22 
4 Ketadola 1492 4 ch pek sou 380 12 245 2215 3 do dust 270 15 
? Ettapoll Teo SneCh vee me ote mab, New Gal: 
apolla c e 
Rees 1201 vartdou) bebicu ne way 2218 8hfch bro pek 450 
3 1507 1 do dust 76 «18 Be BE DS es et 
12 Galkande 1516 1 ch sou 80 18 2 Pe ee eee da SE I 
15 Kotagaloya 1625 § do  pek sou 680 20 249 Alton Bo OR 69 
17 Doranakande 1531 5 ch pek 450 19 250 D G 30 oe pie k 250 
20 Glencorse 1540 6 ch bro pek 510 33 ae g2a8 ‘ rch Tene ope 
21 1543 5 do broorpek 50) 35 252 2786 ne OO ee ee 2s 
22 1546 7 do pek G30ho One ga teeee Beet el Ome Boa a 
24 1552 2 do bro tea 220 4 254 242 4 do us 332 
25 1555 1 do aust 165 12 266 Dunbar 2278 7 hf-ch bro or pek 350 
29 Ninfield 156778 ch peksou 64015 269 2287 36 0 broek 306 
30 1370 8 do sou 640 12 270 2290 8 ch bro pekfans 324 
31 1573 4 do fans 47417 er BIR UO S28 3OL EE 
35 Dooroos 272 _ 2296 1 do dust 93 
madella 1585 8 ch bro pek 656 2Gbia | 272 Bandara Eliya2311 lihfch pek fans 660 
26 1588 8 do 278 2314 3 do dust 240 
1hf-ch pe 686 ig bia | 281 W ATI 2323 4 do pek sou 160 
i ot 1g ee 
1 hf ch ek sou 116 14 bid | 29 Oe a 2 Sou 
46 HGM 1e18 endo Mase 528 «15 292 PRO DOE 0 US sub 
50 Paxsalatenne 1630 1 ch fans 120. «17 A pee BO RAE 2 
51 1633 2 do dust 300 15 Bue : BoR EP pd Oy acuse Boe 
55 Thedden 1645 2 ch bro pek fans 260 33 295 Peak Shadow 2365 2 do bro pek 200 
68 Kosgalla 1654 12hf ch_ pek sou CO 1abia | 296 BaG8>/ 34 Gos ee rae 
59 1657 2 do unas 100 16 304 KP W 2392 Shf-ch pek sou aD 
60 1660 4 do dust 280 14 dy 295 73 do dust eee 
63 Villehena 1669 6 ch ek sou 540 16 B06) Canber svi m2 aca c hye euwek pus 
64 1672 5hfch sou 250 14 ou Bret eae doe ene 130 
65 1675 2 do dust 160 14 a) hie aaa as eae soo 
69 Pendle 1687 1 ch sou No.2 90 20bir | 31C aA eae): Wek fans ee 
70 1640 3hfch bromix 150 bid | 312 |, are 8 dor sabre hes 20 
71 1693 6 do pek fans 450 16bid | 213 @ Corman es ne0 
75 Harrington 1705 2 ch pek 180 32 820 Clyde 2440 4 do dust 608 
16 1708 Ghfch or pek fans 420 32 325 Nahalma 2455 S8hf-ch dust 640 
7 171 4 do dust 360 17 Sens 2610 cd Che PEUCe ie 
79 Handrokan- 337 Stafford 2491 1hf-ch dust 90 
de 1717 2 ch pek 1700417 338 Debatagama 2494 5 do dust 400 
82 Sirikandura 1726 7 ch  peksou 596 16 348 WVRA 2524 4 do broken tea 320 
5 rab 8 Ao Bln gees U hfe dust. |) iceiDy 
. ar 19) B) a 
84 u7e2' 4 | dusted hd OST Bk 2bGB) 28. COE Hanes eon a 
87 Yatiyana 1741 6 ch pek sou 47513 364 Zora ya edo) ybrortes ald 
98 Lrex 1774 2 do  duat 200 15 868 Talgaswela 2584 8hf-ch bro pk No, 2 489 
99 LA 1777 6 do bro pek 630 18 872 2696 4 do dust 3.0 
100 1780 8B do pek 800 14 8738 PG 2599 4 ch 
os 


CEYLON ‘PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. 
1-hf-ch __pek-sou 443 
377 Labukelle 2611 6 ch bro hyson 660 
378. 2614 3hf-ch  twanky 255 
382 Weemalla 2626" 2 ‘ch pek sou 180 
383 2620 2hf ch - bro. tea 170 
384 2532. 1 ch red. leaf 90 
407 Kalupahana 2701 3 de or pek 300 
468 2704 6.do pek 651 
409 2707 1 do  peK son 85 
410 2710 2 do bro mixed 207 
411 2718 1 do - dust 170 
412 Kotua - 2716 1 do dust 129 
416 Tinest_ mark 2728 1 do dust 85 
417 Ugieside 2731 6. do dust 480 
418 2734 6 do bro mixed 510 
419 2737 7 do fans 665 
420 O Finest. 
mark 2740 3 do br PSE 283 
421 2743 5:do «pek 442 
422 2746.2 do pek dust 191 
423 H in est. mark2749 2 do younghyson 170 
424 2752 7 do hyson No,1 595 
425 2755 5 do  hyson No. 2 425 
426 2758 1°do  -hyson siftings116 
433. Ruanwella 2779 7.do ~~ dust 560 
438 Clunes 2794 5. do pek sou 500 
439 2797 3ht-ch dust 270 
447. Polatagama 2821 2. ch bro pkfans 200 
448 2821 2 do dust 300 
456 Maha Uva 2848 2hf-ch fans 140 
457 2851. 8 do dust 640 
458 2854 1: ch eongou 105 
459 Erlsmere 2857 10 hf-ch ro or pek 600 
461 2863 6 ch or pek 480 
463 2869 2 do pek sou 160 
464 2872 1hf-ch dust 86 
472 Panilkande 2896 8 ch pek sou 680 
473 Rookwood +2899 9hf-ch young byson ~522 
477 2911 2 ch siftings 163 
‘Messrs. Somerville & Co.) 
Lot, | Box. .Pkgs, Name lb. 
7 Siriniwasa 1522 1 ch con 92. 
8 JK 1525 2: ch bro.pek 180 
9 1528 5..ch pek 4.0 
10 153l 2 do pek sou 150 
11 16384 1 do sou 70 
12 1537 2 do fans 180 
13 1540" 3 do red leaf 210 
16 Ravenoya 1549 7 ch pek sou 504 
alg 1552. 1 hfch dust 80 
18 1555 2 do fans 150 
21 Hapugasmulla 1564 1 ch dust 160 
22 Maligatenne 1567 2 ch bro pek 211 
23 15°C 4 do pek 395 
24 1573 4 do pek sou 374 
2h 1576 3 do bro tea 286 
26 1579 1 do dust 121 
,30 Ossington 1591.4 ch pek sou -400 
38° Glenalla 1615 6 ch sou 480 
39 1618 1 do dust 140 
40 1621 1-do fans 75 
41 / 16241 do ~-red.leaf 15 
47 F, in estate 
mark 1642 5 ch pek sou 500 
48 1615 5hfch dust 385 
638 XX 16:0 6hfch dust 480 
57 Mahalla 1672 2 ch dust 294 
59 Dryburgh 1678 11 hf ch © bro orpek © 539 
60 1681 +6 -ch .or pek 486 
62 1687 5 do pek sou 365 
63 1690 5hfch fans 350 
68 JMDM 1705 2 och dust 296 
72 Nyanza 1717.5 ch pek sou 450 
73 1i2u 2+ do dust 250 
74 Oaklands 1723 6 ch bro or pek — 609 
80 Rothes 1731 4 ch bro sou 340 
St 1744 B5hfch  broteza 309 
82 1747 1 do dust 85 
83 1750 7 do nas 360° 
84 1753 1 do bro mix 44 
90 -Beausejour 1771 5 ch  peksou 375 
:92 :DBG 1777 3 ch bro mix 3009 
94 GB 1783. 4ht-ch bro tea 200 
99 . Narangoda 1798 4hfch -dust 340 
101 3 1801 3 -ch sou 285 
102 Hatdowa _1807 1 ch bro.cr pek 105 
106 1819 ‘2 do dust 300 
107 1822 4 do fans ~ 400 
1€8 -1825 9 do sou 675 
110 Karangalla 1831. 7 ch pek 630 
ni . 18384 7. do  peksou 630 
112 1837 1 vo sou 105 
113 1840 2hfch dust 170 
118 Ranasingha 
patna 1855 3hfeh dust 


126 Dartry 

132 Woodthorpe 
133 

141 Jak Tree Hill 
142 


15 yt fe aurraythwait 


ibe Neboda 

159 

160 

166 F A, in estate 
mark 

167 


171 Hangranoya 

179 Salawe 

180 

181 Paradise 

185 

1£6 D, in estate 
mark ~ 


187 
188 


189 AP 

191 Fairlawn 
194 Raglan 
199 HR 

196 

197 

198 BG E 
199 


200 
205 Poonkandy 
206 


207 BC 

208 

£09 

210 Annandale 
213 

214 


218 Kumaragalla ~ 


219 
220 TOL 
221 
222 
223 
224 


228 Old Maddegama236 


229 W H 
230 Kurunegalla 


Estates, Co. 


Limited 
233 


234 
235 Halloowella 
236 


237 

238 

240.M eetiagoda 

242 

247 W, in estate 
mark 


250 
255 Primrose Hill 
256 


262 Y, ain estate 


265 Illukettia 
2€6 

267 

276 Sadamulla 


Box. Pkgs. 
1858 2 ch 
1870 6 ch 
1876 5 do 
1879 4 ch 
1897 3 ch 

1 2hfch 
25°42: chi 
28 3 do 

31 3hfch 

37 10 hf-ch 
40 11 do 

e 52 5 


274 
289 1 ch 


403 
430 


Name. 
red leaf 
bro or pek 
pek sou 
bro tea 
sou 

dust 

or pek 

bro or pek 
dust 

bro pek 

or pek 
fans 

dust 

pek 

pek sou 
dust 


pek sou 
dust 
pek sou 
unas 
pek dust 


* unas 


dust 
bro pek 


pek 
dust 


pek fans 
dust 


dust 


bro or pek 
pek sou 
dust 


red leaf 


or. pek 
pek sou 
dust 
rek sou 


Lot. 


1 AA 
4 Lunugalla 


Vincit 


Mossend 
Melville 


Bittacy 


[Mr. EB. John.] 


Box. Pkgs. 
46 1 ch 
55 3 do 
68 3 do 
76 5hfch 
79 4 do 
9114 > do 

103 9.do 
106 10 - do 
109 5 .do 
112 1 do 
115 6 do 
124 3 ch 
120 3hfch - 


Name. 


dust 
dust 
pek sou 
dust 
red leaf 


| dust 


pro pek 


~pek 


pek sou 

bro pek dust 

bro or pek 
ek sou 

‘ans 


out 


out 


out 


out 


6 | CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


NN 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Noy, se, 
53 Elston 202 2 ch congou 200 8915 
64 Callander 235 8hfch pek sou 320 29 
65 238 9 do bro pekfans 630 25 
66 Dalhousie 241 7 do or pek 215 44 
69 250 6 do bropekfans 390 24 
72 Cleveland 259 13 do pek sou 650 31 bid 
78 262 5 do fans - 400 20 
78 EK, inest. mark 277 1 ch bro mix 95 8 
84 Bellongalla A 295 2 do fans 200 12 
85 298 2 do dust 280 14 
9 KT ! 337 1 do sou 90 9 
99 340 2 do bro pek 160 20 
100 343 1 do pek 90 15 
101 346 1 do pek sou 80 12 
106 Myraganga 361 6 do dust 480 14 
109 M 370 Gbhfch pek 270 14 bid 
111 Theresia 876 2 ch bro pek fans 220 85 
112 379 Thfch dust 560 17 
113 382 1 ch sou 85 21 
118 Natuwakelle 397 2 do sou 170 13 
119 400 5 do dust 500 14 
120 Ullandapitiya 403 1hfch or pek 50 36 
121 406 2 do bro pek 110 20 
122 409 2 do pek 100 20 
123 Bellongalla B 412 4 do bro pek 400 24 
125 HBP 413 6 do bro pek 300 15 
126 421 5 do pek 250 14 
127 AA 424 1 ch dust 105 24 
131 WHR 486 4 do dust 400 20 
135 Gangawatte 448 3 do  peksou 270) 25 
136 451 2 do ust 260 14 
137 454 4 do fans 440 23 
153 M 502 1 do pek 95 36 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


MiIncineG LANE, Nov. 30. 

‘Kanagawa Maru.’—OBKC in estate mark, Delmar 
1, 1 tierce sold at 48s 6d; ditto 2, 1 cask sold at 
488 6d; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 48s 6d; ditto T, 
1 barrel aold at 37s. 

‘* Orissa,’’—Nayabedda S, 1 barrel and 4 casks sold 
at 633; ditto PB, 1 cask sold at 90s; NBT in estate 
mark, 1 tierce sold at 50s, 

“ Rawachi Maru.’’—Nayabedda S, 2 casks sold at 
56s; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 80s; NBT in estate 
mark, 1 barrel sold at 458; NBP in estate mark, 
1 barrel and 2 casks sold at 42s 6d. 

“ Derbyshire.’ —Nayabedda 2,1 barrel and 6 casks 
sold at 638 6d; ditto PB, 1 cask sold at 94s; 
NBT in estate mark, 1 barrel sold at 50s; NB 2, 
1 cask sold at 4238; Nayabedda S, 1 tierce sold at 
378; 1 barrel sold at 45s; Gonakelle F, 1 tierce and 
os sold at 107s; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 

8. 

‘‘Kawachi Maru.’—Size O, BH, 1 tierce and 1 

barrel sold at 45s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


‘*Banca.”—B & B in estate mark, 10 bags sold 
at 848; 2 ditto, 1 bag sold at 61s. 

‘Prometheus. ’—North Matale, 3 bags sold at 60s 
6d; KK, 1 bag sold at 59s. 

“Ceylon.”’—Meegama A, 34 bags sold at 95s; I, 
11 bags sold at 703; Bl, 5 bags sold at 60s; B, 2 
bags sold at 64s 6d. 

‘*Kawachi Maru.”’—2, 2 bags sold at 65s 6d. 

“ Aloenaus.”—2, 8 bags sold at 698; Broken, 8 
bags sold at 68s. 

“ Derbyshire.”-—Asgeria A, 21 bags sold at 85s 6d. 

‘*Kawachi Maru.’’—Warriapolla, 11 bags sold at 
95a 6d;1 bag sold at 81s; 5 bags sold at 74s 6d; 
2 bags sold wt 698; 6 bags sold at 60s; Suduganga, 
7 bage sold at 958 61; 3 bags sold at 753; 3 bags 
sold at 748; 7 bags sold at 70s; 3 bags sold at 65s; 
2 bags sold at 44s. 

‘*Glaucus.’—GWM, 18 bags sold at 68s 6d, 


CEYLON CINNAMON SALES IN 


LONDON. 

‘ Derbyshire”—R&Co, London, Plantation Cin- 
Se Ceylon, 6 bales sold at 114d; 12 bales sold 
at ’ 

“Olan Macnab”—12 bales sold at 114d; ditto 3, 8 


bales sold at 94d; ditto 4, 8 bales at 9451 FPA, 2 
bales sold at 11d; ditto 2,1 balesold at 10d; ditto 
3, 2 bales sold at 94d; ditto4, |balesold at 9d; AH 
Mahawatte Plantation 2, 2 bales sold at 84d; ditto 3, 
1 bale sold at 8d; ditto 4, 1 bale sold at 64d. 

“Calchas” BB&Co, 446 in estate mark, EH. Plan- 
tation 1900, 24 bales sold at 104d; 24 bales sold at 
114d; 51 bales sold at 104d, 

‘Prometheus "—DB&Co, 459 in estate mark, 50 
bales sold at 1lld; 5% bales sold at 103d. 

** Kawachi Maru ”—VB Ekelle, 54 bales sold at 114d. 

“Duke of Devonshire”’—bB Mahawatte Plantation, 
6 bales sold at 9d; ditto G, 4 bales sold at 64d; 1 
bale sold at 6d; ditto M, 2 ,bales sold at 94d; 
Ekelle Plantation, 26 bales sold at 94d; 3 bales sold 
9d; G Mahawatte Plantation, 10 bales sold at 8d; 
8 bales sold at 7d. 

‘Cheshire ””"—ASGP in estate mark, Kadirane, 18 
bales sold at ls 7d; 6 bales sold at 1s 8d; 7 bales 
sold at 1s 7d; 2U bales sold at 1s 6d; 5 bales sold 
at 185d; 10 bales sold at ls 3s; 8 bales sold at 1d; 
30 bales sold at 104d; 4 balesaold at 10d ; 11 bales 
sold at 94; 1 bale sold at 10d; 12 bales sold at 94d. 

“Derbyshire” —FSK Kaderane. 8 bales sold at 1s 
5d; 2 bales sold at 1s 2d; 6 bales sold at ls 5d; 
3 bales sold at Js 4d; 2 bales sold at Is 2d; 2 
bales sold at 1s; 6 bales sold at is 4d;3 balessold 
at ls 83d; 2 bales sold at 1s 2d; 4 bales sold at 1s; 4 
bales sold at 11d; 7 bales sold at 10d; 2 bales sold at 
9d; 6 bales sold at ls 2d; 3 bales sold at 1s; 1 bale 
sold at 10d ;1 bale sold at 8d. 

“ Kawachi Maru ’’—F'S WS, in estate mark, Kade- 
rane, 4 bales sold at 1s 6d; 5 bales sola at ls 5d; 7 
bales sold at 183d; lbale soldat 114d; 5 bales sold 
at 10d; 6 bales sold at 94d; 4 bales sold at 9d; 1 bale 
sold at 10d. EFS WS, in estate mark, North Kadirane, 
5 bales sold at 1s 3d; 6 bales sold at 1s 5d; 4 bales 
sold at 1s 4d; 10 bales sold at 1s 3d; 1 bale sold at 
1s 2d; 2 balessold atlld; 5 balessold ut 10d; 6 bales 
sold at 94d; 2 bales sold at 94; 1bale sold at 10d. 
FS WS, inestate mark, Jaela, 3 bales sold at 1s 4d ; 
4 bales sold at 1s 2d; 6 bales sold at 1s 1d; 4 bales 
sold at 9d; 1 bale sold at 10d. EFS WS, in estate 
mark, Kadirane, 6 bales sold at 324. 

“ Pindari’—FSWS in estate mark, North Kade- 
rane, 6 bales sold at 1s 4d. 

“Stentor ’’—FS WS in estate mark, North Kaderane, 
HY, 1 bale sold at 1s 1d. 

‘‘Senator’’—625 Hkelle Piantations, 3 bales sold at 
1s 2d; 10 bales sold at 1s 1d. 

oan Fraser’’—FS K, Kaderane, 2 bales sold at 
1s 4d. 

‘‘Calchas’’—- CHdeS, Kandevatte, 29 bales sold at 
114d; 32 bales sold at 1031; 6 bales sold at 10d; 11 
bales sold at 94d; 4 bales sold at 9d. CHdeS Rat- 
malana, 13 bales sold at 114d; 11 balessold at 104d; 
5 bales sold at 93d; 2 bales sold at 94. CHdeS Mor- 
rotto, 9 bales sold at 1s; 6 bales sold at 104d; 1 bale 
sold at 1ld; 4 bales sold at 9d. CHdeS, TPW, in,es- 
tatemark, lbale sold at 3d; 4 bales sold at 104d; 
3 bales sold at 93d; 1 bale sold at 9d. 

‘Olan Matheson ’’—CHdeS, Salawa, 9 bales sold at 
114d ; 9 bales sold at 104d ; 5 bales sold at 94d; 5 bales 
sold at 9d; 1 balesold at 1s; 1 bale sold at 11d; 1 bale 
sold at 10d. 

‘‘Wakasa Maru’’—CHdeS, Rustoom, 20 bales sold 
at 1s; 14 bales sold at 105d; 6 bales sold at 94d; 2 
bales sold at 9d. CHdeS, Kootarevalle, 13 bales sold 
at 114d; 12 bales sold at 103d; 5 bales sold at 94d. 

“Glaucus’’—CHdeS, Kaderane, 17 bales sold at 1s: 
16 bales sold at 11d; 8 bales sold at 10 d; 7 bales sold 
at 9d. CHdeS, Rustoom, 11 bales sold at 11:d; 18 
bales sold at 103d; 6 bales sold at 10d ; 4 bales sold at 
93d; 2 bales sold at 9d. CHdeS, Koottarawelle, 6 
bales sold at 113d; 9 bales sold at 104d; 7 bales sold 
at 94d; 1 bale sold at 9d; 1 bale sold at 114d; 2 bales 
sold at 103d; 1 bale sold at 10d ;1 bale sold at 9d, 

“* Kawachi Maru ’—CHdeS, Salawa, 6 bales sold at 
114d; 18 bales sold at 104d; 5 bales sold at 94d; 3 
bales sold at 94; CHdeS, Kandevelle 9 bales sold at 
at 113d; 17 bales sold at 103d; 12 bales sold at 94d; 
1 bale sold at 10d; 1 bale sold at 9d. OHdeS, Rat- 
malana, 6 bales sold at, 114d; 9 bales sold at 104d ; 
10 bales sold at 94d; 4 bales sold at 94; 6 bales sold 
at ls; 8 bales sold at 104d, 


—— ee or 
OW®ERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, 


No. 1. CoLOMBO, 
. COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 
LARGE LOTS. 


& Benham & Coa. 


[23,509 Ib. ] 

Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name, Ib. 
1 Hornsey 47 17hfch_ bro or pek 765 
2 50 20 do or pek 1900 
3 53 14 do pek 1260 
4 56 11 do pek sou 825 
6 Riversdale, in est. : 

mark 62 41hf-ch bro pek 2255 
7 65 65 do pek 3250 
8 68 38 do pek sou 1520 
9 Manickwatte 71 54 do or pek 2484 

10 71 42 do bro or pek 2394 

il 77 29° ch pek 2146 

12 80 27 do pek 1998 

13 83 25 do pek sou 2000 

Messrs. Forbes & Walker, 
[855,205 Jb.] = 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
9 Uragalla 2938 8 ch pek 760 
1 St. Pauls 2974 41hfch bro pek 2255 

22, 2977 65 do pek 3256 

23 2980 38 do pek sou 1520 

24 WUdapolla 2983 9 ch or pek 8.0 

25 2936 14 do b:» pek 1400 

26 2939 20 do pek 1800 

29 Sihikandura 2998 7 ch 

1hfch bro pek 749 

34 Drayton 3013 34 ch or pek 3230 

35 3016 60 do pek 5100 

36 3019 15 do pek sou 1275 

38 OBEC, in 

estate mark 
SUE Hili 3025 25 ch bro orpek 1475 

39 3028 18 do or pek No. 1 1620 

40 8031 27 do pek 2403 

41 3034 26 do pek sou 2080 

42 Munukattia 

Ceylon, in est, 
mark 3037 22hfch or pek 1012 

AS 3040 37. do bro pek 2146 

44 8043 22 do pek 1680 

45 3016 10 do pek sou 900 

46 Nillomally, 

OBEv, in est. 
mark 3049 52 ch bro or pek 4992 
47 3052 95 do or pek 1850 
48 3055 22 do pek 1716 
- 62 3067 22hfch fans 1540 

54 Uarrington 3073 19 do bro or pek 950 

55 3076 16 ch or pek 1440 

56 3079 24 do pek 2160 
59 Madulkelle 3088 11 ch bro or pek 2100 

60 3091 21 do or pek 1575 

61 3094 15 do bro pek 1500 

63 3100 12 do sou 960 

65 SR, in estate 

mark 3106 13 ch congou 1300 

66 New Peacock 8109 30hfch pek fans 2247 

67 XYZ 3112 17 ch bro pek 1700 

69 3118 17 do pek sou 1338 

79 Maldeniya 3148 22 ch bro pek 2090 

80 3151 24 do  pek 2160 

81 315: 18 do pek sou 1530 

82 Matale 3157 Sd hfch bro pek 2160 

83 3160 19 ch pek 1710 

84 3168 9 do pek sou 810 

88 A 3175 15 ch bro pek 1500 

89 3178 9 do pek 900 

92 Walton 3187 39 ch bro pek 4290 

93 3190 36 do or pek 3236 

94 3193 27 do  pek 2430 

97 Pendle 3202 23 ch bro pek 2297 

98 i 3205 to do pek sou 1347 

102 EDP 3217 ch sou 1050 

103 3220 ie hfch dust 1125 

105 Kakiriskan- 

de 3226 19 ch 
lhfch pek 1860 
108 V, in estate 
mark (each eds in 
202, lead) 3235 18 ch peksou 1620 
110 3241 12 do dust 960 


bid 


JANUARY 7, 1901. 


Lot. 


111 


112 
113 
114 
119 
120 
121 
122 


123 


124 
125 

127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 


140 
141 
142 


160 
161 


AND CARDAMOM 


Pricz :—124 


SALES. 


centseach, 3 copies 


30 cents ; 6 copies 4 rupee- 


Bex, 


Dambagas- 
talawa 3244 

3247 
3250 
3253 
Marlborough 3268 
3271 

3274 

Sembawatte 3277 
Mawlliganga- 
watte 3280 

3283 
3286 
Marlborough 3292 
3295 


3298 
Weyunga- 
watte 3301 
3304 
3307 
3325 
3328 
3331 
3334 
3337 
3340 
3343 
3346 
3376 
3379 
3382 
3385 


3391 
3394 
3397 
3400 
3406 
3409 
3412 
3416 
3418 
3421 
3424 
3427 
3430 


Wallaha 
Forres 
Sarnia 


Galapita- 
kanide 


Glendon 


G 
Allagalla 


Poyston 


N 3439 
3442 
3460 
3463 
3466 


3469 
3472 
Queensland 3484 
3487 
3490 


Kenmare 


Palm 
Garden 


Theydon 

Bois 8499 

3502 

3505 

T,Roeberry 3514 

3517 

3520 

3523 

®t. Heliers 3526 

3529 

3532 

Chesterford 3438 

3541 

3544 

Ardlaw and 

Wishford 3547 

3550 

3553 

- 3556 
Matale 


Ismalie 
Dunbar 


XY Z 


Errollwood 


Devonford 


Pkgs. 


10 


Name. lb. 
bro or pek 1995 
bro pek 2835 
pek 1980 
pek sou 720 
or pek 1140 
pek 3120 
pek sou 1716 
bro tea 1530 
bro orpek 1000 
bro pek 4410 
pek sou 2550 
or pek 1125 
pek 3071 
pek sou 1482 
bro pek 2900 
pek 2430 
pek sou 1760 
bro or pek 1805 
bro pek 3300 
or pek 2320 
pek 1620 
bro or pek 1807 

ro pe 1245 
or pek 2557 
pek 1725 
or pek 1360 
bro pek 4250 
pek 3024 
pek sou 975 
or pek 1710 
bro pek 1700 
pek 4590 
pek sou 720 
or pek 2000 
bro pek 3300 
pek 4165 
pek sou 2040 
sou 800 
bro mix 1500 
dust 2890 
fans 3135 
pek sou 

No. 2 1170 
bro tea 1000 
pek fans 2470 
bro or pek 3186 
bro or pek 3712 
bro tea 2538 
bro pek 999 

ek 700 
bro or pek 700 
bro pek 1140 
pek 1700 
or pek 990 
pek 1920 
pek sou 850 
bro pek 4500 
bro or pek 2500 
pek 1840 
pek sou 860 
bro or Bek 

No. 742 
ee or pk 1760 
1936 

ee pek 5130 
pek 5400 
pek sou 3510 
bro or pek 1302 
bro pek 2100 
or pek 1296 

ek 1872 
bro pek 1265 
pek 1620 
pek sou 900 
dust 750 
bro or pek 800 


or pek 2268 
pek 2100 
bro pek 1800 

ek 800 
pek sou 2960 
bro or pek 825 
or pek 1140 
pek 1285 
pek sou 900 


or pek fans /£0 
bro or pek 1100 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, ce. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. ec. 


269 118 12 eh pek sou 1020 42 383 460 14 ch pek 1400 7 
271 Kitulgalla 124 13 ch bro pek 117028 384 463 7 do vyeksou 7002-22 
272 127 10 do pek 900 22 385 Dickella 466 26 do bro or pek 2756 24 bid 
273 130 9 do pek sou 765 21 886 469 24 do br pez 2°60 25 bid 
276 Monkswood 139 25hfch bro pek 1500 63 387 472 42 do pek 3402 24 bid 
277 142 32 do or pek 1760 56 838 475 48 do pek sou 3403 18 bid 
278 145 25 ch pek 2250 52 389 478 20 do sou 1€90 14 bid 
279 148 22 do pek sou 1761 43 391 Labookelle 484 32 do young hysoné (9 31 bid 
280 151 15hf-ch fans 1050 35 892 487 33 do hyson 3366 33 
281 Tymawr 154 17 do bro or pek 1020 38 394 Arapolakande 493 43 do young hyscn4085 32 bid 
282 157 21 do or pek 1155 36 325 496 40 do hyson 3600 29 
283 160 29 do  pek WAY) BY 396 499 12 do hysonNo.21200 26 
£84 163 20 do pek sou 1000 30 298 Carlabeck 505 14 do pek sou 1260 32 
285 Nella Oolla 166 12hfch bro pek 399 508 8 do bro pek fans1120 16 
fans 720 18 400 Torwood 511 59 do bro pek 5310 23 
288 Good Hope 175 36 ch bre pek 324C 25 401 514 31 do pek 2356 22 
290 Kitulgalla 181 12hfch broorpek 720 27 | 42 517 19 do  wpek sou 1444 «16 
291 184 8 eB bro pek ie Be 403 Weyunga- 
292 187 10 do pek My 2 watte 520 26 do bropek 2 
293 190 9 do peksou 720 19 ane ee Fant ern a aioe 
296 Ella Oya 199 18 do bro pek 1620 31 405 526 22 do  pek sou 70088 
297 202 16 do  pek 1360-24 408 Galapitakande535 18 do .or pek 1530 38 
298 205 20 do pek sou 1600 19 409 538 18 do br pek 1710 33 
299 208 10hfch dust S00 ee 410 541 39 do  pek 3510 26 bid 
800 Agraoya 211 23 ch or pek 1840 29 411 544 8 do pek sou 720 20 
301 PUES Lb) dons SOroMpe ky sy /1500 20 413 Amblakande 550 25 do br pek 2500 23 
302 Agraoya 217. +7 do bro pek 700 15 414 553 25 do pek 2000 22 
303 220 18 do bro mix 1620 11 415 556 21 do peksou 1680 18 
306 Agraoya 229 19 ch — pek 142525 417 Geragama 562 9 do  bropek 810 20 
307 232 12 do pek sou 1170 20 418 565 10 do pek 850 i6 
308 Ellaoya 235 11 ae b k 1030 99 419 568 11 do peksou 880 «15 
1 " ro pe 2 420 571 7 do bro pek 700 21 
309 et tinue at aes 421 574. 8 do pek 720 17 
i 1 See a Bh 422 577 9 do pek sou 720 (15 
310 oo s SEs Ponce 423 580 23 do bropek 2300 22bid 
312 247 12 Rea SS RGR gh 424 583 24 do  pek 204021 
‘ AACA PL OOLADS, «7 | 426 589 21 do bropek 2100 24 bid 
316 Nahakettia 259 60 do young hyson 3300 35 bid 427 592 36 do pek 9880 1 
317 262 40 do  hyson 1800 30 bid 429 508 1lhf-ch fans 770 «1 
318 Fee me OU Ot cans ET | oo 601 11 do dust 935 14 
Os 5 431 604 9 ch brpek 900 8=-28 
321 Lyegrove 274 20hfch young hyson 1100 37 bid 432, 607. 9 do pek 720 17 
322 277 15 do — hyson 705 82bid | 438 Rockside 625 6 do dust 804 14 
323 280 18 do nyson pod ie emmee te) eo 628 9 do br pek fansl6s0 22 
E es Cc. u 445 Dunkeld 646 53hf-ch broorpek 3180 36 
326 Bandara 446 649 13 ch or pek 1235 34 
Eliya 289 38hfch or pek 1710 49 447 652 21 do pek 1890 32 
327 292 48 do bro or pek 2150 65 448 Killarney 655 25hf-ch broor pek 1375 46 
328 295 50 do pek 2100 43 449 658 10 ch pek 850 32 
229 298 59 do pek 2478 38 450 661 30 do ek sou 2700 29 
330 301 26 do pek sou 1092 31 451 Morankande 664 34hf-ch broorpek 1904 26 
331 304 40 do do 1680 33 452 667 28 ch or pek 2380 33 
332 HG M 307 14 do bro or pek 840 33 463 670 30 do pek . 2700 24 
333 310 9 ch or pek 900 28 454 673 32 do pek sou 1980 18 
334 313 18 do bro pek 1710224 456 Galkadua 679 18 do bro pek 1430 22 
335 316 29 do pek 4265 23 457 682 14 do pek 1400 22 
336 319 17 do pek sou 1360 22 458 685 9 do pek sou 900 19 
337 Pine Hill 322 60hf-ch bro pek 3000 40 462 Dunkeld 697 68hfch broorpek 4020 36 
338 325 62 ch or pek 4960 34 463 700 15 ch or pek 1425 34 
339 328 70 do pek 5250 30 464 703 27 do pek 2430 32 
340 331 16 do~ peksou 1120 24 . 466 Pallagodde 709 13 do  broorpek 1306 24 
341 Adisham 334 386hf-ch broorpek 1980 22 bid 467 712 18 do bro pek 1800 35 
B42 337 18 do or pek 810 34 | 468 715 15 do or pek 1350 30 
343 340 16 do pek 1120 26 | 469 718 11 do  pek 935 26 
344 343 13 do bro pek 1105 = 15 bid |} 470 721 11 do peksou 990 25 
345 346 9 do unast No.1 855 10 471 Deaella 724 88hf-ch broorpek 2090 37 
346 349 10 do unast No. 2 850 8 472 727 46 do or pek 2300 25 
347 352 386 do bro or pek 1980 23bid | 473 730 48 do pek 2400 8©628 
348 355 380 do  orpek 1359 383bid | 474 7383 19 do pek sou 855 
349 858 18 do pek 1260 26 bid 476 739 13 do dust 1040 15 
550 361 19 do  peksou 1330 =. 28 | 477 Dammeria 742 20 ech _ or pek 2000 =. 80 
351 364 13 do br pek 1105 22 bid | 478 745 25 do bro pek 2500 30 
352 Harrow 367 15 do orpek 780 44 479 748 17 do pek 1530 =—-30 
353 3870 20 do broorpek 1200 43 | 480 751 18 dca pek sou 1170 =:19 
354 873 25 ch pek 2375 33 ' 481 754 8hf-ch br pek fans 800 14 
356 Knavesmire 3879 20hf-ch or pek 1000 25 bid ; 482 Pallagodda 757 12 ch bro orpek 1290 25 
B57 882 40 ch bripek 3800 25 bil { 483 760 18 do bro pek 1800 36 
358 385 35 do pek 2800 = _.28 ; 484 763 15 do or pek 1350 30 
359 388 27 do pek sou 2025 23 435 766 11 do pek 935 27 
360 391 14hf-ch dust 1120 15 | 486 769 8 do ek sou 720 26 
361 394 20 ch sou 1400 19 | 487 772 15 hf-ch ust 1275 15 
362 Palmerston 397 16hf-ch broorpek 664 63 488 Kirklees 775 37 do bro or pek 2025 35 
863 400 20 ch pek 1740 47 | 489 778 28 ch or pek 2660 35 
365 Tonacombe 406 19 do or pek 1710 = 334 491 Battawatte 784 26 do broorpek 2600 29 
866 409 58 do bro pek 5800 37 492 787 21 do pek 1€90 18 bid 
867 412 35 do pek 3150 32 495 Corfu 796 36hf-ch br pek 1620 28 
868 415 12 do pek sou 1170 25 496 799 41 do pek 2050 24 
369 418 9 do dust 765 15 499 Hensleys 808 23 do bro pek 1219 24 
870 Kincora 421 7 ch bio orpek 700 36 501 814 19 ch  pek 1520 28 
871 424 9 do bro pek 720 50 502 817 13 do pek sou 95 16 
872 427 17 do pek 1445 36 507 KP W 832 33hf-ch bro pek 1815 23 
273 430 18 do pek No. 2 1350 28 503 835 387 do bro or pek 2220 26 
374 433 7 do fans 805 87 509 838 40 do pek 2000 23 
378 Mansfield 445 63hf-ch bro pek 3780 40 510 841 20 do peksou 1000 «18 
379 448 27 do pek 2430 30 512 Vogan 847 29 do br pek 3190 33 
380 451 19 ch peksou 1615 921 513 850 51 do or pek 4590 - 32 
382 Cooroodoo- 514 853 181 do pek . 11135 22 


watte 457 12bf-ch br pek 720 47 515 856 88 ch peksou 3040 16° — 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS?T. 3 
| 
Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibs e: | Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name- 1b. e. 
516 859 12hfch dust 1020 13 644 1243 16 ch pek 1620 23 bid: 
517 862 6 ch bro pk fans 750 15 649 Cobbenwood 1258 10 do hyson No. 2 8v0 20 bid 
518 Broadoak 865 11 do bro pek 968 16 o 
519 868 9 do ek 765 12 : 
520 871 10 do  peksou 2008 Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
521 874 23hf-ch pek fans 2630 12 
522 877 10 an aust é 160 a [311,612 lb. ] 
3 Anningkande 880 20 do ro pe 2 
Po as 883 16 ad)  pek 152 a6 Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. e. 
525 Deaculla 886 57 hf-ch br pek 3315 4 1s 433 16hfch sou 
526 889/73 do}! pek PES Se 2 436 9 do dust 0 ld 
527 See iere aes ape sou 1260) 26 8 Clon 454 9 ch pek (colindia 
523 395 10 do dust 0014 packaeasy 0000 se 
529 Gonapatiya 898 27 do bro pek 1431 68 9 |D 457 10 ch bro pek 1000 35 
530 901 30 do or pek Tew oe 15 Mahatenne 475 19 ch bropek 1900 24 
531 £04 34 do  pek Lees 16 478 22 do pek 2090 21 
532 O07 725) doy eipeksou; 1 1104 22 Theberton 496 17 ch  broorpek 1700 25 
533 Middletun 910 10 hf-ch broor pek 1176 61 23 499 18 do ropek 1620 98 
634 913 37 ch bro pek 8515 a 24 502 17 do pek 1445 23 
535 B16},43- dor (pek Se ae 30 Ambalawa 520 31hfch bropek 1488 93 
536 919 13bf-ch dust es a 31 523. 8 do pek 720 20 
537 C RD 922 ar ch Soul 8 15 bid 34 Mattamagoda 532 11 ch bro pek 1100 23 
538 Hlloya 925 22 do pek sou 1870 5 bi 35 535 13 do  pek 1170 90 
CD NILE SESS per ila EN 37 541 14 do peksou 1120 16 
pe ASC Over Ont SoCs 0 ug DLO Bek: (B80: | 40 Lonack 550 60hfch bropek 3000 27 
541 Gonapatiya 934 19hf-ch pek fans 1273 3 i, wea comds bro pek 3000 27 
54? oe BO eeu ae 41 563 47 ch _ pek 3760 26 
543 Errolwood 940 26 do broor pek 1430 42 42 556 25 do pek sou 2000 18 
Bape Gallawattor 7040. 10s Chey bropek! (900) 124 45 Bodava 565 30hfch bropek 1650 24 
546 949 19hf-ch brorpk 1045 27 46 568 ll ch  pek 10154 
547 pozee7 ch a yPek rie aioe 47 B71 15 do peksou 1200 21 
548 Be: WC Pe Sou pia | 50 Carney 580 14hfch_ bro pek 700-25 
BOs WICC iy Sh a a ae eet rd FCT 583 26 do pek 1170 22 
553 BuO ep 264 00) Dele 7a Ad | 55 Doragalla 595 20 ch bropek 1800 36 bid 
554 973 10 do  pek sov 800 17 bid 56 598 27 do pek 2160 30 
556 Penrhos 979 29hf-ch bro or pek 1595 45 57 601 11 do pek sou 1190 24 
557 982 18 oe or per aoe 35 58 60! 6 do broorpekfans 720 93 
558 985 31 ¢ Re, 720 26 61 St. Catherine 613 8 de cr pek 763-98 
559 988 9 do peksou i 62 616 10 do pek 8534 
562 Nugagalla 997 29hf-ch bro pek 1450 33 63 619 10 do pek sou 753 18 
563 1000 69 do pek 3450 = 22 65 Nellicolay- 
564 1603 19 do  peksou 950 My watte 625 26hfch bro pek 1762 24 
566 KP W 1009 35 do br pek 1925 24 66 628 30 ch pek 2530 22 
567 1012 29 do bro or pek 1740 25 67 631 19 do pek sou 7439 17 
568 LOTS 28) S00. (Dek tay cae 76 SFD 658 21hfch con 1050 13 
569 R 101s 20 do pek sou 78 Lower Dickoya 664 8 ch bro pek £00 33 
571 Waitalawa 1024 82 do bro pek 4100 36) 79 667. 9 do pek 900 29 
572 LOIS igo pels pee a 80 670 7 do peksou 700 16 
573 1030 19 do  pek sou 50 3 82 Citrus 676 16 ch bro pek 1440 =20 
574 1033 9 do dust 810 15 83 679 18 do pek 1800 16 
575 P inest. mark 1036 35 ch bro or pek 3800 46 bid 84 682 8 do pek sou 73) 1 
576 1039 18 do  pek Fy EL RED 68 8 do dust 1200 i 
577 aes ok ppelssouy 1840/7 20ibid) | ss) Hanapamal 694 18. chi proforneksis90 o> 
579 Penrhos 1048 20hf-ch bro or pek 1100 39 89 697 26 do bro pek 2340 22 
580 1051 16 do or pek Coe 90 700 44 do pek 3960 19 
581 ee eh pee bs 1630 a 91 703 12 do peksou 1080 13die 
586 Tempo 1069 18 do r pe 93 Wallasmulle 709 8 ch  pek fans 960 15 
587 1072 14 do or pek Ape es 988 94 712 7 do dust 114014 
588 1075 30 do — pek ADD se 95 Rambodde 715 14hfch broorpek 770 36 
589 1078 14 do pek sou 980 19 97 721 26 do pek 1170 30 
590 Mea eco (sowed 98 724 26 do peksou 1196 93 
ozlead) 117 101 Kosgahahena 733 11 ch bropek 1209 90 
591 1084 17 do __ pro pk fgs 35 19 102 736 22 do pek 2900 «16 
(pkdin2 ozld) 9 107 Labugama 751 17hfch bro pek 850 9-27 
593 Clyde 1090 57 do bro pek 5016 Bh 108 754 22 ch pek 2690 19 
594 1093 55 do — pek gett onae 110 Kelani 760 15 ch bropek 1275 98 
595 FA EN Sy as eine Oa Aas es 763 6 do dust 720 45 
596 1099 8 do broorpek 920 18 bi 117 Depedene 781 20hfch bropek 1000 26 
593 Burythorpe 1105 24 do bro or pek 2326 22 bid i19 fs 787 32 do pek 1600 99 
5.9 Devonford 1108 33hfch broorpek 1815 62 1°0 790 41 do pek sou 2050 16 
600 Mawiliganga- 12 793 20 do bropekfanslico 19 
watte 1111 11 ch  broorpek 1100 gS 123 Forest Hill 799 14 ch bropek 1190 22bia 
601 UTR G8 Oy ae DE Del «(0300 2 124 802 15 do pek 1230 18 
602 LPN enoOk LON i Pekisouy, 7.3750 125 Gonankande 805 15hfch bropek 750 33 
Gos HOreRt) 128 AS (aE chy use ea een fats 88 13 ch sou 910 15 
607 Ugieside 32 ) ans 5: i x 3 1 i 
608 YahaEll, 1135 11 ch bropek 1100 22 bid | 143 Nyanza oo) a nee bE pek 720 a 
609 3 1138 12 do  pek 1080 89.22 1hf ch 
612 Bargany lav 2 do ou Dek a oe 146 Nyavza 868 28hfch bropek 1624 40 
613 1150 21 do pe eee 147 871 12 ch or pek 1080 37 
614 1153 23 do  peksou 1840 20 148 874 22 do pek 2900 43 
618 Memorakandell65 13hf-ch dust OD He 151 Dikmukalana, 883 21hf-ch or pek 1050 £2 bid 
620 Dunnottar 1171 10 ch bro or pek 1000 23 152 886 35 do pek A 1750 19 bia 
621 1174 9 do br pek uy Ee eB $89 35 do pekB 1750 16 
622 Talgaswella 1177 17 do or pek Tee 154 89% 42 do bropekfans2310 16 
623 1180 15 do nek seeouetes 157 Horagoda 901 14 ch  pek 1330 22 
624 1183 10 do peksou 10 Galphele A 910 22 ch broorpek 2200 24 bid 
632 MahaUva 1207 30hf-ch bro or pek 1800 31 163 919 12 do pek 960 33 bid 
633 peter COB ace Peek) er(6 eld aie6, ¢ do! 3B) 028" 18.do’ bro on pek 1800) ° Las 
636 1219 34 ch pe IUD) 5) EB 169 937 12 do pek 960 22 
638 Caragaha- x é 172 Kurulugalla 946 31 ch bro pek 3100-17 bid 
watte 1225 34 do bro orpek 1870 31bid | 173 949 28 ch rok 2520 16 
639 . 1228 18hf-ch or pek 200 23 bid 175 K GA, in estate 
640 © 1231 24 ch  pek 1920 25 bid ~ maik 955 13 ch bro pek 1300 - 15 
641 1234 13 do peksou 1235 14b:d | 180 Gwernet 970 15hfch_ bro pek 908 a7 
642 Weemalla 1237 9 do broorpek 900 27 181 973 25 ch ek 2060 «27 
643 1240 10 do  orpek 850 oa 182 976 16 do peksou 1200 20 


oR SNR I a 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name lb. 

or pek 800 
or pek 1421 
bro or pek 1232 
pek 1036 
pek sou 320 
bro pek 2660 
or pek 1680 
pek 1520 


or pek 2160 
pek 1680 
pek sou 1440 

ust 800 
or pek 988 
pek 1144 
pek sou 715 
bro or pek 2600 
or pek 1710 
pek 1350 


pek sou. 1360 


pek 720 
dust 880 
or pek 1064 
bro pek 2070 
pek 1131 


pek 2400 
sou 1120 
dust 825 


pek 1530 
bro pek 2800 
pek 1920 
bro orpek 800 
bro pek 900 
pek 855 
pek sou 900 
bro pek 750 
pek 1200 


pek sou 720 
bro pek 2210 
bro or pek 1000 


pek 1040 
pek sou 800 
or pek 990 
bro orpek 1140 
pek 2720 
sou 1440 
dust 750 
bro pek 1000 
pek 1100 
pek sou 800 
pek 3813 
pek A 2890 
pek sou 1953 
fans 1550 
bro or pek 1150 
or pek 1080 
or pek 1284 
bro pek 1190 
pek 800 


bro pek 2200 
pek 1920 
bro or pek 1900 
bro pek 1260 


pek 1360 
bro or pek 3015 
or pek 1200 
pek 2940 


(Mr. EH. John.—268,840 lb.) 


4 
Lot Box. Pkgs. 
183 979 16 hf ch 
185 Ranasingha 
patana 985 29hf ch 
186 988 22 do 
187 991 14 ch 
188 : 994 10 do 
139 Rayigam 997 28 do 
190 1000 21 do 
191 1005 19 do 
192 1006 16 do 
194 1012 37 do 
195 1015 27 do 
196 1018 21 do 
197 1021 16 do 
198 1024 8hfch 
199 Annandale 1027 19 hf ch 
200 1030 22 do 
201 1023 13 do 
202 New Valley 1036 26 ch 
203 1039 19 do 
204 1042 15 do 
205 1045 17 do 
207 NIT 1051 9 ch 
208 Selvawatte 1054 22 hf ch 
209 1057 11 ch 
213 Yspa 1069 28 ch 
214 1072 9 do 
215 Neboda 1075 17 ch 
216 1078 46 do 
217 1081 do 
220 Oolapane 1090 11 hf ch 
223 Farnham 1099 14 ch 
224 1102 23 do 
225 1105 13 do 
226 1106 13 do 
232 Harangalla 1126 23 ch 
233 1129 13 do 
234 1132 14 do 
235 1135 11hfch 
237 Rahatungoda 1141 20 hf ch 
238 1144 20 do 
239 1147 32 do 
240 Hangranoya 1150 14 ch 
241 1163 28 do 
242 1156 18 do 
247 Kosgama 1171 28 ch 
248 1174 24 do 
253 Lower Dickoyalls9 8 ch 
254 1192 9 do 
255 1195 9 do 
256 1198 9 do 
258 Old Madde- 
game 1204 10 $ch 
259 1207 15 do 
260 1210 9 do 
261 Kelani 1213 26 ch 
262 1216 10 do 
268 1219 18 do 
264 1222 10 do 
28 Harangalla 12'4 11 ch 
269 12:7 12 do 
270 1240 84 do 
271 1243 18 do 
272 1246 16 hf ch 
273 Attiville 1249 10 ch 
274 1252 11 do 
275 1255 8 do 
277 Mt. Vernon 1261 41 ch 
278 1264 34 do 
279 1267 21 do 
280 1270 25hf ch 
284 Columbia 1282 23 hf-ch 
283 1285 24 do 
286 C M, in estate 
mark 1288 26 hf ch 
287 RKP 1291 14 ch 
288 1294 10 do 
290 Murrayth- 
wait 1300 23 ch 
291 1303 24 do 
292 Theberton 1306 19 do 
293 1309 14 do 
294 13!2 16 do 
299 Meddegcdda 1327 67 hf ch 
300 1830 80 do 
301 15383 84 do 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
1 Allington 520 10 ch 
2 523 10 do 
3 526 9 do 
5 @onoogaloya 582 12 do 
6 5385 16 do 
vf 688 19 do 


Name. lb. 
bro pek 1000 
pek 900 
ek sou 810 
vo orpek 1200 
or pek 1350 


pek 1710 


Lot: 


Poilakande 
Wadhurst 
Kandaloya 


Perth 
Uda 
Kila 


Koslande 


Mocha 


Templestowe 


Coslande 


Mahanilu 


G F R, in e:t. 
mark 


Brownlow 


Elston 


Gangawatte 


SG 


Brownlow 


Nahavilla 
H 


‘Lynford 


Syston 


Little Valley 
Cabin Ella 


Kataboola 
Glasgow 


Agra Ouvah 


Dalhousie 


Ben Nevis 


‘ 


Agra Ouvah 


Glasgow 


Box, 


544 
547 


553 
536 
559 
562 
571 
574 
577 
580 
583 
589 
592 
595 
604 
607 
610 
613 
616 


14 do 
11 hf-ch 


9 ch 
25 do 


Name 


dust 
bro or pek 
No. 2 


or pek 


pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 

or pek 

bro pek 


pek 
bro or pek 
pek No. 1 
pek No. 2 
pek fans 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 


pek 
bro or pek 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


en nnn = aR ERE a TN 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
133 ND 916 & ch pekNo.2 720 
134 Morahela 919 29 do pek 2291 
135 922 20 do broorpek 1920 
136 925 11 do bro or pek 1656 
1837 928 24 do or pek No. 21920 
146 Ottery 955 14 do broorpek 1470 
147 958 13 do or pek 1040 
148 961 20 do pek 1700 
150 Histon 967 11 do pro pek 1210 
151 970 12 do _ pek 1140 
152 973 19 do pek 1615 
153 976 16 do or pek 1440 
154 979 20 do  peKsou 1800 
166 Alplakande 985 24 do ~ sou 160 
157 Gangawatte 988 12 do bro orpek 1200 
158 991 20 do pek 1800 
159 991 8 do fans 880 
160 Gansarapolla 997 22hfch dust 1650 
161 Kataboola 1000 10 ch pek sou 950 
162 Heatherly 3 12 do young hyson 1068 
165 12 13 do hyson No. 2 1040 
168 Glentilt 21 36 do bro pek 3600 
169 24 29 do or pek 2610 
170 . 27 19 do pek 1615 
173 Maskeliya 36 44bfch broorpek 2200 
174 39 16 ch or pek 1280 
175 42 26 do pek 26C0 
176 45 15hfch _ bropek fans 900 
177 48 8 do dust 720 
179 Keenagaha Ella 54 16 do bro pek fans 960 
182 Orange Field 63 11 ch bro pek 1100 
184 69 14 do pek 1260 
186 72 8&8 do peksou 750 
188 Evalgolla 81 25hfch broorpek 1125 
189 84 20 do pek sou 800 
193 MountClare 96 15 ch broorpek 1500 
194 99 12 do or pe 1164 
195 102 33 do ek 3534 
106 105 15 do pek sou 1275 
197 Gingran Oya 108 30hfch broorpek 1650 
198 111 22 ch bro pek 1980 
199 Lunugalla 114 21 do pek 1680 
200 Rondura 117 28 do _ bro pek 2300 
201 120 20 do or pek 1700 
202 123 46 do ek 3680 
208 126 15 do peksou 1260 
SMALL LOTS. 
[B. Benham & Co.| 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib. 
5 Hornsey 59 5hfch fans 425 
14 Manikwatte 86 3 ch dust 225 
15 89 1 do red leaf 62 
{Messrs. Forbes & Walker.| 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
1IKV 2914 2 ch bro mix 224 
£3 2917 5 do pek fans 600 
3 Maligatenne 2920 4 ch bro pek 420 
4 2923 3 do pek 300 
5 292& 1 do sou 95 
6 2929 1 do fans 120 
7 2932 1 do dust 130 
8 Uragalla 2985 7 ch bro pek 665 
10 2931 5 do pek sou 450 
11 2944 1 do bro mix 80 
12 2947 1 do bro fans 80 
13 2950 t do dust 125 
14 2983 1 do unas 100 
16 2956 1hf-ch pek sou 50 
16 2959 1 do ust 80 
27 Udapolla 2992 5 ch pek sou 400 
28 2995 3hfch dust 240 
30 Sirikandura 3001 7 ch 
lhfch pek 696 
31 8004 5 ch 
lhfch peksou 490 
32 3007 2 ch bro pek fans 220 
33 3010 3 do red leaf 255 
37 Drayton 3022 2 do sou 160 
49 Nillomally, 
OB EC in est. 
mark 3058 5 ch bro pek 450 
i) 3061 & do pek sou 608 
61 3064 3 do sou 210 
63 3070 5hfch dust 450 
8&7 Harrington 3082 2 ch _ pek 180. 
68 ; 3085 4hfch or pek fans 280 
62 Madulkelle 3097 6 ch  pek 510 
64 8103 3hfch dust 240 


c. 


Cc. 


14 


Lot, Box. Pkgs. 
68 XYZ 3115 6 ch 
70 3121 2 do 
85 Matale 3166 4 do 
36 3169 3hfch 
87 ii 3172 6 do 
909 A 3181 4 ch 
91 3184 2 do 
95 Walton 3196 7 ch 
96 3199 2 do 
99 Pendle 3208 1 ch 
100 3211 3 hfch 
101 3214 6 do 
104 Kakiriskan- 
de 3223 4 ch 
106 32:9 6 do 
107 3232 1hf ch 
102 V, in estate 
mark 3238 1 ch 
115 Dambagas- 
talawa 3256 5 do 
1146 DGF 3259 2 ch 
117 3262 3 do 
118 3265 1 do 
126 Mawiliganga- 
watte 3289 3 ch 
133 Weyunga- 
watte 3310 2 ch 
134 3313 3 hf ch 
146 Kennington 3349 3 ch 
147 3352 5 hich 
1448 FRA 3355 1 ch 
149 3358 6 hf ch 
150 3361 1 cb 
151 Labookelle 3364 1 do 
152 3367 1 do 
1 hf-ch 
153 3370 3 ch 
154 3373 6 do 
1 hf ch 
159 Sarnia 3388 7 do 
164 Galapitakan- 
de 3403 3 do 
174 Poyston 3433 4 do 
175 3436 3 do 
178 Mahayaya 3445 1 ch 
179 3448 2 do 
180 3451 3 do 
181 8454 3 do 
182 3457 1 do 
188 Palm 
Garden 3475 4 ch 
189 3478 1 do 
196 3481 1 do 
194 Queensland 3493 5 ch 
195 3196 2hfch 
199 Theydon 
Bois 3508 6 ch 
200 T B, in estate 
mark 3511 2 ch 
203 St Heliers 3535 7hfch 
216 Ardlaw and 
Wishford 3559 7 ch 
220 Ismalle 3571 7 ch 
221 3574 4 do 
222 3577 2 do 
224 BA K, in est. 
mark 3683 5 hf ch 
225 3586 5 de 
226 3589 4 do 
227 3592 1 do 
228 3595 1 do 
229 3598 1 do 
230 1 1 do 
231 4 1box 
232 New Market 7 6 ch 
233 10 8 do 
234 13 5 do 
235 GE 16 4 ch 
236 19 3 do 
lLhf ch 
237 22 2 ch 
1 hfch 
238 25 1 do 
239 28 1 do 
240 SKM 31 1 ch 
241 34 1 do 
242 37 1 hf-ch 
244 Dunbar 43 12 do 
247 52 3 ch 
248 : 55 11 hf ch 
249 58 1 ch 
253 XYZ 70 2 do 
254 73 4 do 
261 A, in estate 
mark . 94 8 ch 
262 D, in estate 
mark 97 8hfch 


& 
Name. Ib. ©. 
pek 540 14 
fans 240 14 
sou 400 14 
fans 210 18 
dust 480 14 
pek sou 285 13 
sou 190 9 
bro tea 560 16 
dust 300 14 
pek sou No.2 87 18 
bro mix 147 6 bid. 
pek fans 447 15 
bro pek 400 30 
pek sou 475 16 
dust 75 13 
bro mix 110 16 
bro pekfans 675 16 
bro pek 216. 22: 
pek 300 8620 
pek sou 95 18 
dust 300 14 
bro tea 200 13 
dust 255 14 
dust 345 14 
unas 432 8 bid: 
pek 110 16 
dust 5-0 13 
red leai 77 6 
bro orpek 109 26 
or pek 144 35 
pek 291 29 
pek sou 597 22 
dust 560 13 
dust 300 14 
‘dust 320 14 
fans 210 16 
bro or pek 106 22 
bro pek 180 18 
pek 24300 14 
pek sou 213 12 
sou 80 10: 
pek sou 400 16 
fans 100 12: 
dust 158 1l 
pek sou 425 27 
bro pek dust 150 14 
dust 570 13. 
fans 190 16 
dust 574 15. 
pek sou 539 24 
sou 360 10- 
congou 340 7 
fans 270 10- 
bro pek 275 8629 
pek 20 17 
pek sou 2u0 13 
bro pek fans 50 #10 
pek fang 60 a 
bro tea 46 &: 
bropex dust 80 13 
golden tips 3 R3°00 
bro pek 540 3@ 
or pek 680 26. 
pek 350 89.24 
bro pek 410 9-26. 
pek 358 19 
pek sou 255 16. 
congou 60 10- 
fans _ 66 11 
bro. pek 94 24 
per 83 19 
pek sou 55 16. 
bro pek 624 37 
ek sou 207 25. 
bro pekfans 616 30 
dust 106 14 
fans 240 14 
dust 600 13: 
sou 680 17 
dust 600 16. 


6 
Lot, 
270 KWD 121 4hfch 
274 Kitulgalla 133 3 do 
275 136 3 ch 
286 Nella Oolla 169 3hfch 
287 172 7 ch 
288 Good Hope 178 7 do 
294 Kitulgalla 193 shfch 
295 196 4 ch 
304 Agraoya 228 4 do 
205 226 1 do 
311 Ellaoya 244 6hfch 
313 520 7 do 
314 253 3 ch 
815 256 38 do 
319 Nahakestia 268 4hfch 
320 271 4 do 
824 Lyegrove 283 3 do 
325 286 2 do 
355 Harrow 376 8 ch 
364 Palmerston 403 2 do 
381 Mansfield 454 6 hf-ch 
390 Dickella 481 8 do 
3893 Labookelle 490 3 do 
397 Arapolakande 502 3 ch 
406 Weyunga- 

watte 529 3 do 
407 532 3 hf ch 
412 Galapitakande547 2 ch 
416 Amblakande 4559 3 do 
425 Geragama 586 8 do 
428 595 2 do 
433 610 2 do 
434 613 7 hf-ch 
435 616 7 do 
436 Rockside 619 5 ch 
437 622 3 do 
440 Mattakelle 631 2 do 
441 WHI 634 7 hf-ch 
442 637 11 do 
443 640 4 do 
444 643 6 do 
455 Galkadua 676 3 ch 
459 688 1 do 
460 691 1 do 
461 694 1 do 
465 K 706 1 do 
475 Deaella 736 7 hf-ch 
490 Kirklees 781 5 do 
493 Battawatte 790 7 ch 
494 793 2 do 
497 Corfu 802 12 hf-ch 
498 805 8 do 
600 Hen leys 811 15 do 
503 820 3 do 
511 K PW: 844 1 do 
544 Band D 943 8 ch 
549. Doteloya 958 2hf ch 
550 96L 3 do 
551 964 7 do 
555 Woodend 976 2 ch 
560 Penrhos 991 1 do 
561 994 1 do 
565 Nugagalla 1006 5hf-ch 
570 KP W 1021 6 do 
578 Pinest. mark1045 7 do 
5&2 Penrhos 1057 9 ch 
583 1060 2 do 
584 1068 2 hf-ch 
685 1066 1 ch 
592 Tempo 1087 4 do 
597. Sunny Croft 1002 5 do 
603 Mawiliganga- 

watte J120 5 do 
605 Ugieside 1126 5 hf-ch 
606 1129 7 ch 
610 Yaha Ella 1141 4 do 
611 1144 1 do 
¢15 Bargany 1156 6 hf-ch 
616 1159 2 do 
617 1162 1 ch 
619 Poengalla 1168 6 hf-ch 
625 Talgaswela 1186 8 do 
626 IG 1189 1 ch 
627 KR 1192 1 do 
628 1195 2 do 
629 1198 1 do 
6320 1201 1 do 
631 I 1204 1 do 
634 Maha Uva 1213 2 hf-ch 
635 1216 6 do 
637 1222 8 ch 
645 Weemalle 1246 8 do 
646 1249 3 do 
647 Cobbanwood 1262 1 do 
648 1255 1 do 


Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


bro pek fans 300 


dust 240 
bro or pek 
fan2 330 
dust 240 
red leaf 560 
pek sou 560 
dust 248 
bro or pek 
fans 400 
pek No. 2 340 
bro mix 100 
dust 454 


bro pekfans 416 
unas No.1 250 


twanky 328 
hyson No.3 120 
twanky 148 
pek sou 680 
pek son 160 
dust 450 
dust 640 
twanky 255 
Siftiugs 860° 
bro tea 300 
dust 255 
dust 200 
bro pekfans 300 
pek sou 640 
pek sou 160 
pek sou 160 
fans 490 
dust 595 
sou 400 
bro mixed 255 
ans 120 
bro pek 350 
ek 500 
pek sou 160 
sou 210 
bro or pek 360 
fans 110 
congou 110 
dust 133 
sou 100 
fans 420 
dust 42, 
pek sou 560 
dust 200 
pek sou 540 
bro pkfans 440 
or pek 675 
pek dust 258 
dust 85 
unast 300 
young hyson 100 
hyson 120 
hyson No. 2 315 
dust 269 
fans 80 
pek dust 196 
dust 450 
dust 510 
unast 420 
pek sou 675 
bro mixed 160 
fans 160 
pek dust 72 
dust (pkd 2 oz 
lead) 340 
bro tea 550 
dust 475 
dust 400 
bro mixed 595 
pek sou 260 
pek fans 130 
fans 330 
dust 170 
fans 66 
dust 450 
bro pk No. 2 480 
pek sou 70 
bro pek 67 


vek No. 1 128 
bropekfans 90 


pek rou 60 
br pek 84 
fans 140 
dust 480 
pek sou 640 
pek sou 270 
bro tea 265 


oung byson 100 
yson 90 


fMessrs. Somerville & €o.] 


Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name Ib. 
3 A 439 6hf-ch dust 480 
4 442 8 do sou 400 

1c D 460 6 ch pek 570 

11 463 5 do pek sou 470 

12 466 1 do bro pek dust 7 vu 

13 469 1 do con 80 

14 Mahatenne 472 5 ch or pek 500 

lyf 481 3 do pek sou 270 

18 484 2 do dust 200 

19 WAA 487 ll hf-ch pek 550 

20 Radage 490 2 do bro pek 100 

21 493 1 do pek 50 

25 Theberton 505 2 ch pek sou 180 

26 508 3 do bro or pek fans 300 

27 hil 1 do pek fans 100 

28 514 1 do pek dusp 100 

29 D 517.2 ch bro mix 144 

32 Ambalawa 526 8hfch pek sou 640 

33 San Cio 529 8 ch sou 640 

36 Mattamagoda 438 3 ch pek No 2 240 

38 544 2 ch bro pek fans 200 

39 547 lhfch dust 80 

40 Dryburgh 559 9hf-ch bro pek 468 

43 562 7 ch pek 539 

48 Bodava 574 1 ch dust 160 

49 577 4 do fans 480 

52 Carney 586 13 hfch pek sou 65u 

53 569 4 do sou 200 

54 592 1 do dust 100 

59 Doragalla 67 4 ch bro mix 520 

60 St. Catherine 610 6 ch bro or pek 603 

64 622 3 do dust 233 

68 Nellicolay- 

watte 634 Llhfch sou 36 

69 637 4 do dust 330 

70 640 38 do bro pek fans 187 

ml 643 2 do fans 132 

77 SFEFD 661 7hf-ch dust 588 

81 Lower Dickoya 673 3hich dust 840 

8 HA 683 2 ch bro tea 196 

87 691 1 do fans 100 

92 Hanagama 706 7 ch sou 560 

96 Rambodde 718 Q9hfch or pek 405 

99 727 3 do dust 270 

100 730 2 do fans 140 

103 Kosgahahena 739 4 ch pek sou 400 

104 742 3 do sou 285 

105 745 2 do fan 200 

106 748 1 do dust 150 

109 Labugama 757 7 ch perk sou 595 

112 Ahamad 766 4 ch bro pek Nol 400 

113 769 5 do ro pe 590 

114 772 6 do pek 600 

115 775 6 do pek sou 540 

116 778 1 do fans 90 

118 Depedene 784 10 hfch or pek 500 

122 796 3 do dust 255 

127 Oonankande 811 1 ch red leaf 53 

133 AA 829 6hfch bro tea 330 

134 Hanwella 832 5 ch bro pek 520 

135 835 2 do or pek 160 

136 - 838 4 do pek 360 

137 841 3 do pek sou 925 

138 844 1 do dust 94 

139 Bope 847 1 ch or pek 78 

140 850 1 do pek 90 

141 863 1 d pek sou ial 

142 856 2hfch dust 200 

145 Nyanza 865 1 ch dust 109 

149 fin 6) ch pek sou 510 

150 880 4 do fans 400 

155 Horagoda 895 5 ch bro or pek 500 

156 898 6 do or pek 540 

158 904 5 do pek sou 450 

159 997 1 do dust 100 

161 Gulphele A 913 5 ch or pek 450 

162 916 1 do bro pek 90 

164 922 2 do pek sou 170 

165 925 1 do fans 150 

167 do B 931 5 do or pek 450 

168 934 1 do bro pek 100 

170 940 3 do pek sou 270 

171 9148 3 do fans 450 

174 Kurulugalla 952 7 ch pek sou 630 

176 KG A, in estate 

mark 958 4 ch pek 360 

177 961 5 do  pek sou 450 

178 Batgodde 964 1 ch bro pek 111 

179 967 1 do ek 92 

184 Gwernet 982 4hfch ust 320 

193 Rayigam 1009 6hfch dust 600 

206 NLT 1048 3 ch unas No. 1 300 

270 Selvawatte 1060 lhfe fans 50 

211 1663 1 do dust 49 

212 Westward Ho 1066 1hfch dust 85 


out 
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CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 7 


Lot Box Pkgs. Name Ib, 
218 Neboda 1084 8 ch pek sou 640 
219 1087 3hf-ch dust 255 
221 Oolapane 1093 5hfch fans 300 
222 Farnham 1096 8hfch brocr pek 472 
227 1111 3 ch bro pek fans 384 
228 1114 2hfech dust 186 
229 Daluk Oya 1117 4 ch bro pek 400 
230 1120 3 do pek 240 
231 1123 3 do pek sou 225 
236 Harangalla 1138 6 ch bropekfans 690 
243 Hangranoya 1159 5 ch pek sou 400 
244 AK 1162 5 ch bro pek 500 
245 1165 3 do pek 350 
1 hf ch 
246 1168 3 ch sou 300 
249 Kosgama 1177 9 ch pek sou 675 
250 1180 6 ch bro tea 600 
251 1183 4 do pek 320 
252 1186 2 do pek sou 160 
257 Old Madde- 
gama 1201 53ch_ bro or pek 375 
265 Kahatagala 1225 6 ch bro pek bya) 
266 1228 4 do pek 320 
267 1231 3 do pek sou 240 
276 Attiville 1258.58! ch bro mix 200 
289 RK 2 1297 4 ch pek sou 320 
295 Theberton 1315 1 ch pek sou 9) 
296 1318 3 do _ bro or pek fans 300 
297 1321 1 do pek fans 100 
298 1324 1 do dust 100 
302 Meddegodda 1336 9hfch pek sou 360 
303 1339 4 do dust 220 
[Mr.H. John} , 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
4 Allington 529 2 ch dust 240 
8 Ooonoogaloya 541 8 do pek sou 680 
11 550 2 do fans 268 
16 Wadhurst 565 7 do pek sou 630 
17 568 lhfch dust 85 
23 Kandaloya 566 10 do dust 500 
27 Perth 598 7 ch pek sou 525 
28 601 3hfch pekdust 225 
35 Hila 622 5 ch fans 500 
88 Koslande 631 2 do pek sou 180 
39 634 2 do fans 220 
40 637 2 do dust 160 
51 Coslande 670 2 do pek sou 180 
52 673 2 do fans 220 
53 676 2 do dust 160 
58 Mahanilu 691 7hfch dust 630 
63 GFR, in est. 
mark 706 4 ch dust 520 
68 Brownlow 721 7hf-ch bropekfans 455 
80 SG 757 5 do dust 375 
87 Nahavilla 778 6 ch pek 540 
91 WH 790 7hfch bro pek 371 
92 793 6 do pek 270 
93 796 6 do pek sou 288 
87 Syston 808 1 ch ust 150 
98 811 1 do fans 120 
101 Little Valley 820 4hfch dust 300 
106 Kataboola °835 5 ch pek dust 400 
114 Dalhousie 859 Q9hf-ch or pek 405 
119 874 7 do bropekfans 455 
123 Ben Nevis 886 8 ch pek sou 688. 
124 889 4hfch dust 348 
188 Morahela 921 5 ch sou 3:0 
139 934 9 do sou 684 
140 9237 3hf-ch dust 252 
144i AT 940 1 ch unas 100 
142 913 1 do unas 90 
143 646 6 do unas 480 
isa 919 2 do unas 200 
145 952 1 do unas 80 
149 Ottery 964 Shf-ch dust 240 
155 WHR 982 5 ch dust 550 
163 Heatherly 6 4 do young hyson 
9 No. 2 332 
164 9 6 do _ hyson 480 
166 15 4 do green tea fans 324 
167 18 2 do green tea dust 230 
171 ~Glentilt 30 7 do pek sou 665 
172 33 8hf-ch bro mix 480 
178 BDoonevale 51 6 ch bro pek fans 570 
180 Keenagaha Ella 57 6 do pek fans 480 
181 60 lbfch dust 95 
183 Orange Field 66 5 ch bro pek 525 
186 Evalgolla 75 3 boxes or pek 120 
187 78 4 boxes pek 140 
190 87 lhfch ‘ans 55 
191 90 1 ch dust 60 
192 Peru 93 1 do  bropek 105 
204 Rondura 129 2 do dust 300 
205 FL 132 6 do sou 600 


yo 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commerical Correspondent.) 
Mincine LANE, Dec. 7. 


‘«Lancashire.’’—Middlemarch, 3 bags sold at 448 ; 
4 bags sold at 37s; 2 bags sold at 45s, 

“ Kawachi Maru’’.—GA Ouvah 1, 1 barrel sold at 
Tis; ditto 2, 3 casks and 1 tierce sold at 678; 
ditto 3, 1 barrel,1 tierce and 3 casks sold at 638 
6d; GA Ouvah 1PB, 1 cask sold at 75s; ditto 
Triage, 1 tierce sold at 45s; 1 bag soldat 37s, 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 


LONDON. 


*¢ Workman.”’—Knuckles Group, Madukelle, Mysore 
A, 4 cases sold at 2s 2d; ditto B, 4 cases sold at 
ls 4d; ditto Seed, 1 case sold at 2s 3d. 

“ Cowrie.”—OBEC in estate mark, -Nilloomally 
Mysore O, 3 cases sold at Is 4d. 

“* Alcinous.”—Duckwari A 1, 2 cases sold at 4s 
2d; ditto B1, 4 cases sold at 3s 3d; ditto C1, 7 
cases sold at 2s 4d; ditto D 1, 3 cases sold at 1s 
5d; ditto A Splits, 1 case sold at 3s 5d; ditto HK 
Splits, 4 cases sold at 1s 5ds; 3 cases sold at 1s7d. 

“ Tancashire.”—Tonacombe Special, 3 cases sold 
at 48 2d; 1 case sold at 4s 38d; Tonacombe 1, 2 
cases sold at 3s 3d; 6 cases sold at 3s 4d; Gam- 
maduwa 1, 1 case sold at 3s 4d; ditto 2, 2 cases sold 
at 2s 7d; ditto 3, 3 cases sold at 1s 10d; ditto 
Seeds, 1 case sold at 2s 9d. 

“« Alcinous.”—Vedehette Cardamoms Hx, 1 case 
sold at 3s 6d; ditto AA, 7 cases sold at 29 9d; 
ditto A, 2 cases sold at 2s; 3 cases sold at 1s 11d; 
ditto B, 4 cases sold at Is 5d; ditto C, 2 cases 
sold at Is 4d; 2 cases sold at 1s 3d; ditto D, 1 
case sold at 2s 6d; Kandaloya Cardamoms A, 4 
cases sold at Is 5d. 

‘ Bingo Maru,’’—Altwood Cardamoms, 1 case sold 
at 2s 6d; 1 case sold at 23; 1 case sold at 1s 3d; 
1 bag Seed sold at 2s 6d, 

‘*Prometheus.”—Altwood Cardamoms B, 3 cases 
sold at 1s 3d; ditto O, lcase sold at 1s 1d; ditto 
Splits, 1 case sold at Is 38d; ditto Seed, 1 case 
sold at 28 6d; OBEC in estate mark, Dankande, 
2 cases sold at 2s 6d; 11 cases sold at 28 7d; 2 
cases sold at ls 3d; 4 cases sold at 1s 4d; ditto 
Seed, 1 bag sold at 2s 4d. 

““ Alcinous.” —OBEC in estate mark, Dankande B, 
2 cases sold at 13 4d; ditto C, 2 cases sold at 1s 
3d; ditto D, 1 case sold at 2s 74; OBEC in estate 
matk, Nilloomally Mysore O, 1 case sold at Qs; 
ditto OO, 2 cases sold at 1s 7d, and 1 case sold at 
Is 6d; ditto OOO, 4 cases sold at 1s 2d; ditto Seed. 
1 bag sold at 2s 5d; OBEC in estate mark, Dan- 
kande, 6 cases sold at 2s 3d; 4 cases sold at Is 
3d; Midlands O, 2 cases sold at 3s; ditto 1, 7 cases 
sold at 2s 1d; ditto 2,1 case sold at Is 1d; ditto 
B&S8, lcase soldat 1s 4d; ditco Seed, 1 case sold 
at 2s ; ditto NM in estate mark, 1 case soldat 1s 3d, 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


Mincine LANE, Dec. 14. 
“ Orissa,’”’—2 Leangawella, 6 casks sold at 75s; 
ditto 3, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 48s 6d; ditto 
PB, 1 cask sold at 68s. 
———r 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON, 


“ Lancashire.”—A Yattawatte, 20 bags sold at 90s 
6d; 31 bags sold at 90s; ditto B, 2 bags sold at 
72s 3; ditto 2, Yattawatte, 6 bags sold at 60s. 

“ Alcinous.”—2, 1 bag sold at 65s ; ditto 2, 4 bags 
sold at 663 6d; ditto T, 2 bags sold at 63s; ditto 
Nibs, 2 bags cold at 69; ditto Rockhill, 13 bags sold 
at 83s ; ditto B, 6 begs soldat 40s; ditto C, 6 bags 
sold at 53s 6d; ditto Maousawa AA, 4 bags sold at 
85s 6d; ditto A, 6 bags sold at 45s 6d; ditto B, 
1 bag sold at 46s, 

“ Bingo Maru.”—Hylton O O London, 3 bags sold at 
783; ditto, 4 bags ata at 60, 

Coffee is low and safe in price. Sugar is weak. 
Cotton crop 9% to 10§ millions, 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM. SALES. 


v4 Prics :—123 centseach, 3 copies 
No. 2. COLOMBO, JANUARY 14, 1901. { 30 cents; 6 copies } rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot, . Box. Pkgs. Name. lbs xc: 
pee 192 Cooroondoo- 
watte 1564 12hfch bro pek 720 55 
LARGE LOTS. 103 15867 12 ch pele 1200-29 
ain ; ie ae 1570 7 do pek sou 700 24 
105 alton 1573 21 ch bro pek 2315 36 
&, Benham & Co. 16 1576 15 do or pek 1350 31 
[9,445 lb.] ne 1579 12 du pek LU80 zy 
'Torwood 1591 68 ch ro pek 5220 26 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. c. 112 1506 S3GiZdoUo Pek 2726 DL 
1 Battalgalla 48 26 ch orpek 2470. 27 bid} 113 1597 22 do  pek sou 167219 
2 61 19 do pek 1615 35 bid | lis 1690 12 do sou 960 17 
3 64 14 do pek sou 1120 34 115 Broadcoak 1603 42 ch bro tea 3360 14 bid 
4 Hornsey 57 27 ch bro orpek 1215 50bid} 115 1€06 45 do sou 369011 bid 
5 60 19 do or pek 1615 - 36bid| 117 Weyunga- 4 
6 63 10 ao pek 650 34 watte 1609 22 ch bro pek 2200 84 
ty 118 1612 22 do pek 1980 26 
lly 1615 16 do pek sou 1280 23 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker 122 Marlocrough 1624 15 ch or pex 1k?5 32 
123 1627 £0 do pek 4100 26 
[342,433 Ib.] lz4 ea 163) 22 do pek sou 1760 = 22 
5 125 ataderia 16332..12" (ch ek Suu 960 11 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ce. 126 Patiagama 1636 14 hfch bro or pek ;..70; 54 
1 Castlereagh 2261 29 ch bro pek 2755-38 120 1639 19 ch  pek 1520-23 
2 1264 11 do or pek $80 34 128 1642 10 do pek sou 8UC rat 
3 °67 13 do pek 1040 31 179 1645 6 do bro or pek 
5 Broadoak 1273 6 ch  pekfans 714 14 ‘ fis 720. «13 
6 LG F, in est. 131 Tenacombe 1651 17 ch or pek 1540 3) 
mark 1276 16 ch dust 2240 14 132 1654 40 do bru pek 4000 43 
Vi 1279 17 do sou 17U0 14 133 1657 382 «do pek 2880 43 
8 1282 10 do sou 1000 12 134 1660 12 do pek sou 108v 23 
144 OBEC, in 135 Glendon 1662 40hfch or pek 1800 33 
estate mark 136 1666 30 ch bropek 3000 35 
Forest Hill 1300 22 ch bro orpek 2200 61 127 1669 43 dao  pek 3655 27 
15 1303 34 do bro pek 3400 46 138 1672 95 do peksou 2125 23 
16 1306 15 do or pek 1350 42bid| 139 G 1675 10 ch sou 800-18 
17 1309 24 do pek No 1 2160 37 140 1678 12bfch dust 960 14 
18 1312 30 do yek ,, 2 2700 34 442 Ewhurst 1684 21 ch bro pek 1863 29 bid 
24 Shrubs Hill 1330 43 do bropex 4601 32bid| 143 1687 26 do pek 2158 23 bid 
26 1133 58 do or pek 4930 33bid| 146 Huaputale- 
6 1336 43 do pe< 3569 26 bid Wella 1695 52hfch bro pek 1760 34 
27 Sarnia 1339 28 ch 1 pek 3224-28 147 1699 24 do  pek 108029 
28 1342 18 do bro orpek 1656 33bid| 150 Vogan 1708 18 ch bropek 1800 47 
29 1345 12 do pek 960. 23 151 1711 24 do or pek 2166 39 
30 Macaldenia 1348 13 hfch bro pek 715 36 152 1714 21 do pek No.1 1890 34 
32 1354 36hfch pex 1900 $1 183 1717 52 do pek No. 2 4680 31 
36 Tymawr 1366 18 do broorpek 1089 50 154 1720 16 do pek sou 123026 
37 1369 25 do or pek 1375 40 lo7 Stamford 
38 1372 30 do pek 1500 36 Hill 1729 54hfch bro pek 3240 38 
39 1375 21 do pex sou 2050 33 158 1732 18 ch or pek 1530 40 
40 Doranakande 137g 13 ch bro pek 1300 27 159 1735 48 do pek 4320 31 
41 1381 11 do pek 990 20 160 at 1738 11 do  pek sou 935. 28 
42 1384 16 do pek sou 1440 16 162 Tambiligalla 1744 23 ch bro or pek 2155 34 
44 Mcniswond 1390 20hfch bropek 1200 74 163 1747 36 do pek 2380 26 
45 1333 27 do or pek 1485 70 166 Heutleys 1756 33hfch bro pek 1716 24 
46 1396 20 do pek 180 56 168 1762 17 ch ~~ pek 1360 21 
47 BDWP 1399 28 ch souNo.2 2240 8 bid} 171 Bandara» e : 
51 Rowley lall 88hfch bropek 1900 35 _,  Wela Wil 21 a bro pek 2205 26 bid 
52 1414 41 do pek 2050 27 172 1774 24 do pek 2160 23 bid 
53 Pine Hill 1417 16hfch broorpek 960 4&1 173 Bandara- i 
54 1420 31 do or pex 1860 39 wela 1777-13 «ch or pek 1360 30 bid 
55 1423 42 ch pek 3360 31 174 1780 25 do bro pek 2750 26 bid 
57 1429 11 do dust. 990 15 175 1783 24 do pek 2112 25 bid 
60 A 14°8 9 ch bro pek 900 24 176 1785 24 do pek sou 2208 21 
61 1441 7 ch pek 700 li 177 1789 i8 do sou 1440 19 
66 St. Heliers 1456 34hfch broorpek 1870 36 178 Geragama, 
67 : 1459 31 do  pek 1sd8 0029 Inv. No. 60 1792 23 ch bropek 2297 =. 23 bid 
68 Maha Eliya 1462 36 do ~ bro orpek 1980 57 bid} 179 Geragama, 
69 1465 36 do bropek 198044 Inv, No.61 1795 21 ch bropek 2097 29 
70 1468 41 ch pek 4100 36 180 Fassara, 
71 1471 11 do — pek sou 90 31 Group 1798 23 ch broorpek 2300 33 
72 Ingrcgalla 181 1801 13 do  orpe« 1040. 8k 
packed in 182 180% 27 do pek 243u 28 
202. lead) 1474 15 ch bro pek 1200 32 183 1807 8 do pek sou 72) OL 
73 4 1477 11 do pek 119023 lsi Hayes 1810 21 ch  breorpek 2100 33 
75 IN G, in estate 1:5 1s13. 74. do bre pek 7400-26 
mark (packed 186 1816 71 do pek 639) 23 
in 20z lead) 1483 7 ch pek fans 700 17 187 1819 16 do pek sou 1360 Qu 
76 14:6 7 do bro pek 188 822. 6 do dust 78) 14 
dust 840 16 190 High Forest 1823 s6bfch broorpek 942) 37 
79 Ingrogalla yl Weemalla 1831 1% ch pek 1617 24 
packed in 192 Bargany 1:34 “12 ch bru pek 1080 33 bid 
20z. lead) 1495 9 ch bro pek 900 36 193 1837 11 do pek 880 32 bid 
84 Wewawatte 1510 23 bfch bru pek 1334 2e 194 1850 19 do pek sou 0) 93 bid 
86 K G, in estate 197. Middleton 1849 2:hf-ech bro or pek 1176 60 
mark 1516 6+ ch bro pek 6400 2) 193 1852 41 ch bro pek 40 46 
87 1519 41 do pek 3185 19 199 1855 45 do pek 40°0 38 
88 1522 16 do pes sou 1325-16 200 Elkadua 1858 29hfch broor pek 2900 23 Lid 
95 Harrow 1543 15 hfch or pek 825 42 201 1861 45 do or pek 3600 26 bid _ 
96 1546 19 do  broorpek 1140 46 202 1854 57 do  pek 4560 25 bid 
97 1549 29 ch pek 2755 36 203 1e67. 23 do pek sou 1840 = 22. bid 
1552. 8 do | peksou 720 38 205 Elkadua 1873 21 ch’ broorpek 2400 @8bid 


98 
101 Flint, in est. i 206 1876 29 do bro pek 2520-26 bid 
mark 1661 53 ch pek sou 4770 18 bid | 207 1879 35 do pck 28.0 25 bid 


2 CEYLON 


Lot. Box. Pkes. Name. lb, 
203 1882 16 ch pek sou 1280 
209 1845 25 do pekNo2 2000 
210 Ella Oya 1888 19hfeh young hyson 950 
211 1891 19 do hyson 760 
212 1894 26 do hyson 


No, 2 988 
214 St. Heliers 1900 82hfch bro or pek 1757 


215 Kelaneiya and 


Braemar 1903 24 ch broorpek 2400 
216 1906 13 do or pek 1300 
N17 1909 12 do pek 1200 


220 Stafford 1918 i2hf ch 
223 Yahaella 1927 11 do 
224 Dunnottar 1930 9 ch 


bro cr pek 717 
bro pek 1097 
bro pek 897 


Messrs. Somerville & Co. — 
}116,025 Ib.J 


Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name, Ib. 
1 Blackburn 1342) 15 ch pek sou 1245 
2 1345 17hfch fans 1275 
B 1348 10 do dust 850 
6 HIS 1357 19hfch pek sou 1140 
8 Glenalmond 1363 12 ch bro pek 1143 
9 1366 9 do pek 796 

17 ‘B, in estate 

mark 1390 11 ca pkgs. Fluff 900 
1hf ch 

19 Doragalla 1396 18 ch bro pek 1710 

2) 1399 386 do’ pek 2840 

91. 1402 17 do pek sou 136) 

22, 1405 9 do bro or pek 

, fans 1080 

24 Ossington M411 10 ch bro pek 1000 

25 1414 160 do bro pek 1000 

% 1417 i do pek 1100 

27 1420 do pe sou 700 

31 Oakham 1432 4 hfch or pek 1350 

32 143535 do bro pek 2100 

3B 14388° 28 ch pek 2520 

84 1441 9 do pek sou $55 

36 Polgahakande 144725 ch bro pek 2375 

37 1450 19 do pek 1615 

388 ‘ 145315 do pek sou 1200 

39 1456 21 do pek sou 1680 

40 Yspa 1459 18 ch pek sou 1440 

41 Marigold 1462 26hfch bro or pek 14:0 

49 : 1465 21 do or pek 987 

44 1471 i5 do pek sou 720 

47 W Tenne 1480 “18 hfech~ bro pek 990 

48 1488 26 do pek 1300 

49 1486 34 do pek sou 1700 

50 Hapugasmulle 1489 12 ch bro pek 1320 

51 1492. 17 do pek- 1530 

53 Monrovia 1498 45 ch bro pek 4500 

54 : 1501 36 do pek 3420 

55 1504 20 do pek sou 2000 

56 1507 9 do bro tea 855 

58 Ravenscraig 16513 +24 ch or pek 2040 

59 1516 29 do bro pek 1595 

60 1519 25 do pek 2250 

62 Ingeriya 1525 46hfch bropek 2300 

63 1528 238 do bro or pek 1380 

64 1631 86 do pek 1728 

65 1534 24 do pek sou 1104 

66 1537 °25 do unas 1250 

68 Siriniwasa 1543 16 ch bro pek 1600 

69 1546 22 do pek 1980 

70 1549 12 do pek sou 1080 

71 1552 19 do bro or per } 

fans 1995 

72 1555 5 do dust 775 

73 W,-in estate 

mark 1558.9 ch pek 852 


75 Ambalawa 1564 20 hf ch 


bro pek 1090 
76 Mahatenne 1567.19 ch 


bro pek 1900 


77 1570 11 do pek 1045 
80 Poonkande 1579 12 ch pek 1200 
81 Kutunegalle 

est. Co 1582 24hfch broorpek 1440 
82 i " 1525.15 do’. or pek 825 
83 1588 16hfch pek 1600 
86 Waganila 1597 15 ch bfo pek 1500 
87 1600, 11 do or pek 950 
95 Gingranoya 1624; 34hfch broor pek 187u 
96 1627, 18 do or pek 900 
97 1630 24 ch, pek 1920 
103 D, in estate 


mark 1648.13 ch). pek sou 1235 
104 Harangalla 1651 18 ch) or pek 1170 
105 1654, 14 do bro or pek 1330 
106 1657 30 do. pek 2400 
107 1660.9 do sou 720 
118 Mawatara 1693 .18hfch  pek 900 


G, 
22 bid 
29 bid 
85 
30 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


(Mr. #. John.—102,096 lb.) 
Lot. Box. 


Pkes. Name. © lb, 
2 W,inest.mark138 9 ch pek fans 1193 
3 141 8 do dust 1354 
7 Dickapittia 153 34 do. -bro pek 3400 
8 156 40 do pek 4000 
9 159 10 hf-ch dust 800 
10 162 Ww. do fans — 700 
11 Cabin Ella 165 10 ch bro or pek 1100 
12 168 i0 do pek Not 10.0 
13 171 12) do pek No.2 1140 
14 174, 9: do sou 7€5 
15 Glassaugh 177 44hfch = or pek 2322 
16 18) 32 do  broorpek 2080 
17 183 34 ch pek 3500 
19 Mocha 189 22 do bro cr pek 2200 
20 192 12 do or pe 1020 
Al 195 15 do» pek 12u0 
22 193 16 do pek sou 1280 
23 Koslande’ 2ut j4hf-ch bro pek 710 
24 200 *Torach pek 1l7u 
283 Gingran Oya ~ 216 3 do~-~pe& 2300 
29 St. John’s 219 24hf-ch breorpek 1392 
30 e or pek 1600 
31 pek 15€0 
32 Coslande bro pek 770 
33 231.13 ch pek 1170 
37 Brownlow 243 31 hf-ch bro or pek 1768 
38 2365 ch bro pek 2150 
39 249 23 do pek 2772 
40 QOonoogaloya 252 17 do broorpek 17L0 
41 255 10 do or pek 910 
42 258 24 do pek 2160 
44 Ohiya 264 12 do bro pek Toa 
45 267 18 do pek 1344 
ABs 270 “15 do pek sou 1320 
47 273 10 do — sou se DOO 
48 XYZ 276 8hf-ch pek dust . 720 
50 SJ 222° 7 ch bro pek 700 
62 Uda 288 8 do bro pek 7326 
53 291 15 do pek 1110 
55 207 11hfch dust 924 
56 Galloola 38€0 27 ch bro pek 2700 
57 303 36 do pek “B740 
58 306 19 do pexk sou 1520 
61 Loughton 315 32hfch bro pek 1600 
62 318 52 do pek 2600 
63 321 50 do pek sou 2500 
66 Maskeliya 330 46 do broorpek 2200. 
7 3383 15 ch or pek 1275 
68 326 26 do pek 2600, 
69 339 10 do pek sou 1000 
74 Agra Ouvah 254 35hich broorpek 2100 
75 , 357 59 do or pek 3422 
76 ‘ 3€0 23 ch  pek 2162, 
77 Glasgow 363 40 do. to or pek 3200 
78 365 °8 do or pek 1260 
79 309 11 do pek 935, 
80 372 12 do,” peksou 1140 
SMALL’ LOTS. 
[k. Benham & Co.| 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. ;Name lb. 
7 Hornsey ~ ou 7" ch pek sou 560 
{(Messra. Porbe. « Walker.) 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
4 se iletegen TAA Qeme Toil pek sou 560 
19 F (packed in , 
ae oz. lead) 1315 2 ch bro pek ~ 200 . 
20 1218 4 do pek | «400 
21 1321.4 do pek sou 400 
22 1524 3 do congou 270%) 
2: 1327 1 do dust be 83 
31 Macaldeniya 1351 10hf-ch or pek 5110 
33 1357 10’ do pek sou 500 
34 136) 3 do bro mix 150 
BY) 1363 3 do dust 225 
45 Doranakande 1387 .2 ch dust 158 
48 BDWP 1402 5Shich fans-. 525. 
49 1405 1 do dust... 90 
50 1408 3 do do No.2; 225 
56 Pine Hill, 1426 9 ch  pek sou 630 
58 Pe 1432. 1 do sou 86 
69 Allerton 1435.5. ch dust 600 
62 A eu 1444. 4 do | peksou 380 
63 t 1447 3 do sou 285 
64 ~ 1450.1. do dust 159 
65 . 1453.1. do fans 120 


74 Ingrogalla 
_ (packed in 


c. 


33 


-~ 


Teo ee a eS ee 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIS?. 3 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. No. 1G : Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ec. 
2o0z.lead) 1480 6 ch pek sou 510 23 | 84 Kurunegalle 
77 ING, inest. { est Co 1591 3 ch pek sou 300 21 
mark (packed 85 1594 3hf-ch dust 240 14 
in 2 oz.lead) 1489 6 ch sou 480 13 | 88 Waganila 1603 3 ch pek 270° - 33 
78 Ingrogalla 1 $9 1606 4hfch pek fans 289 20 
packed in 90 D, in estate 
20z.lead) 1492 2 ch bro pek No. 2 200 mark 1609 1 ch bro pek 140 + i0bid 
80 1498 8 do pek 680 91 Ge inf cB : & one 
81 ING, inest, f BFE aeaC pek 159/10 bi 
mark packed 92 1615 Ge dust 120 «12 
in 2 oz. lead) 1501 1 ch pek sou 80 16 
82 1204 1 do pek fans 100 16 93 AP? . 1618 1hfch  pek fans 50 10 
83 1507 3 do red leaf 255 7 98 D BR, in estate 
85 Wewawatte 1513 12hfch pek 600 19 mark 1633 1 ch bro pek 85 21 
89 K G, in estate 99 1636 1 Fan pek 77 16 
“ Fe 100 1639 1 ¢ pek sou 50 13 
mark 1525 4 ch sou 360 15 : 
90 1528 7hf-ch fans 420 15 10) 1B Ey doh: AaB Oe : 8 12 
91 1531 2 ch dust 272 13 Ep Cory ened es ae 
92 PC U Galle 108 Arcady 1662 7hf-ch bro pek 35 25 
= Gm estate UY 109 1665 8 do pek 400 21 
110 1669 4 do pek sou £00 18 
mark 153t 4hfich young hyson 200 36 lll 1672 1 do sou 50 14 
93 : 1537 4 do  hyson 200 34 112 Muwatara 1675 6hfch_ bro pek 330 27 
94 1540 5 do hysonNo.2 250 29 113 1678 4 do broorpek 240 26 
99 Kelvin 1555 3 ch  pek fans 300-12 114 1e81 7 do  pek 350 24 
100 1558 2 do bro mix 160 7 115 1684 3. do peksou 150 18 
108 Walton 1582 3° ch bro tea 245 18 116 1687 10 do bro pek 550 29 
103 ‘ 1585 1 do dust 150 14 117 1690 10 do broorpek 600 28 
1i0 - Rosita 1588 1 ch or pek 73-33 119 1696 8 do peksou 400) 2) 
120 Weyunga- 120 1699 1 do dust 90 41 
watte 1618 2 ch brotea 200 20 
121 1621 2hfch dust 170 13 —_—_ 
130 Patiagama 164310hfch brofans 6cO §=6.:16 
141 G 1681 6 do bro tea 360 16 [Mr. Hi. John.} 
144 Ewhurst 3690 5 ch pek sou 420 20 a 
145 1693 7hfch fans 53200 «14 Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lbs c. 
148 Haputale- : 
a : é 1 AA 135.2) ch dust 210 12 
wella 1702 10 hich pek sou 400 24 4 W,inest.mark144 6 do sou 538. «10 
149 v. 103 3 de ee ekfing oa 8 6 147 1 do peksou 80 18 
155 ogan 722 75 2 5 ze 
ii 1726 Ghfch- dust 510 «14 ec TED SLID (NT af 
eae searatond TER ines mark eee anda) bramie, ae 
Hill i741 Thich dust S955 16 OOMKGSIAde Teor andar poked: 180 24 
164 Tembiligalla 1750 1 ch pek sou 100 16 1 46 210 2 do fons 230 25 
165 1743. 4 do bro pek fans 110 lao 213 2hfch ad 160 1 
hfch or pek 396 ey ae) Y Use AG 
167 Hentleys 1759 9b Pp ; 34 Coslande 234 2 ch  peksou 180 24 
169 1765 6 ch peksou {44a 18 35 937 2 do fans 220-95 
170 FI iGResS 18 Chey tans EOD on B39 36 240 2hfch dust 160 16 
189 B, in estate 43 Oocnoogaloya 261 8 ch  pek sou 600 35 
mart 1825 5 ch unas 510 15 49 XYZ 279 4 do sou 208 16 
: 51 SJ 285 5 do pek 500 23 
195 B Y, in estate s 54 Uda 294 8 do pek sou 576 9 
mark 1843 2 ch fans 200 16bid | 69 Galloola 309 4 do dust 320 14 
196 1846 1 do dust 8 14 60 312 3 do fans 300 24 
213 Ellaoya 1897 4 ch sifting 240 26 64 Loughton 324 6hf-ch dust 300 15 
218 Kelaneiya and 65 327 10 do fone 500 16 
Braemar 1912 4 ch sou 400 21 70 Counden 342 € do os 360 «16 
219 1915 Shfch dust 640 16 71 345 1 do dust 90 «13 
72 KT 348 2 ch bro pek 180 23 
73 351 2. do pek 180 
{Messrs. Somervilie & @o.] 
Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name Ipsec: 
-4 Blackburn 1351 2 ch sou i868 CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 
5 HIS 1354 10 hf-ch bro pek 600 24 
7 1360 7 do dust 526 15 
10 Glenalmond 1369 8 a Bem sou } 373 18 ne 
11 1372 ) ro pek fans 511 24 bi 7 a apr, vs 
5 TS7Shal d . bro Peipewa agen 20 (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
ip 1378 1 do ust 137 13 
11 R, inestate Mincine Lane, Dec, 21. 
mark et & oe bro Capek se 26 ‘* Arcadia.’—Meegama A, 44 bags sold at 9583 
5 1334 @) cr pe 25 ‘ 3 
te 1387 3 do paleden 295 «417 1, 20 bags sold at 763; B, 6 bagssold at 64s; Bl, 
23 Doragalla aa08 4 eh prolies 540 12 3 bags sold at 66s. 
a Osiigton 16 ji ae unas a 1 ‘Bingo Maru.”—l MAK in estate mark, Estate 
30 1429 1 do ro tea 169 7 Coc London, 5 bags sold at 62s 6d, 
35 Oakham 1444 4 ch  pek fans 320 17 ss 2a 5s = ; 
43 Marigold 1463 11 hf ch Bek ri 550 48 Sado Maru.”—B MAK in estate mark, 10 bags 
45 1474 5 do ropekfams 330 40 i. 
46 1477 5 do pekdust 375 31 HOt eb Ce Ge - 
52 Hapugasmulle 1495 1 ch dust 160 §=13 *Tamba Maru.’’—Hylton OO, 27 bags sold at 100 ; 
57 Monrovia 1510 2 ch  pek dust 320. 18 1 bag sold at 67s; ditto T, 2 bags sold at 51s 6d, 
61 Ravenscraig 1522 7hfch fans 560 «15 nee eee yi 
67 Ingeriya 1340 4hfch dust 340 «14 Shropshire,”’—Kepitigala, 6 bags sold at 68s. 
7 MG 156L 4hfch bro mix 216 6 ‘© Tamba Maru.’’—2, 1 bag sold at 69s: ' 
78 Mahatenne 1573 4 ch pek sou 360 18 Z 8 BOE Ey 2 ES 
79 Poonkandy 1576 6 ch brocrpek 600 34 sold at 46s. 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Prick :—12} centseach, 3 copies 


52 bid 


36 bid 
49 
36 
36 
30 


22 biel 
24 bid 


33 
32 bid 
26 


No. 3. ConomBo, January 21, 1901. { 30 cents ; 6 copies } rupee- 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, 
é 71 Mahapahagalla 585 20 ch or pek 1800 
a Le 72 aye 588 17 Aor peneow _ aac 
] iy 73 Agra Ouva 591 17 hic ro or 102: 
LARGE dete e 694 49 ie or rk, 2842 
ape 3 597 15 ¢ pek 1410 
E. Benham & Co. 76 600 8 do  peksou 736 
=29 77 603 23hfch pek fans 1840 
[44,732 Ib. ] 
‘i nt 1 79 Kolapatna 609 59 be Ee or pek 268 
: 5 Ss ame. Dayne: 80 612 39 do ro pek 1872 
Lot ; Box. Pkg i Bea | BE 615 2t do pek 1080 
1 Torrington 49 18 ch or pek 1620 39 bi 82 618 18 do bro or pek 
2 62 10 do bro pek 1050 © 43 bid |. EAtig 1260 
3 55 53 do  pek 4505 35 | | 84 Mocha 624 22 ch broorpek 2200 
4 58 30 do  peksou 2250 18bid| g5 627 12 do orpe 1380 
5 Hornsey 61 37hf{ch bro or pek 1665 54 bid 86 630 12 do pek 10380 
6 6: 39 ch  pek SR Ea 87 633 20 do peksou _—_1600 
7 Pies 67 16 do  pek sou 1280.29 88 Mossend 636 16hf-ch broorpek 830 
8 Mapitigama 70 8 ch broor pek 784 35 a9 639 19 do osnek 950 
9 73 16 do bro pek S60 FS o8er | Ik 90) 642 23 do pek 1035 
20 76 25 do pek 2000 21 bid | 94 Bellongalla 654 32 ch bro pek 3200 
11 : 79 18 do pek sou 1440 1¥ bid 95 637. 29 do pek 2320 
15 Riversdale, in est. pa 97 MP 663 16hf-ch bro pek 720 
mark 91 25hfch bro pek 1375 out 93 666 21 ch broorpek 1995 
16 ; 94 25 do pek 1250 OUL TG9 669 44 do pek 3300 
17 97 25 do peksou 1000 25 bid | 499 672 16 do peksou 1120 
18 Battalgalla 109 22 ch or pek 2090 34 bid 101 675. 8 do bro mix 720 
19 3 18 do pek TSSOP Pe8 bid} jog 681 23 do pekfans 2645 
20 6 13 do pek sou 1040 al i 104 Hila 684 44 do bro orpek 4840 
21 Ovoca 9 30hfch broorpek 1487 £2bid| 195 687 39 do or pek 3120 
22 12 23 do or pek LOO oe aisL06 690 12 do peksou 960 
23 15 25 ch pek 2125 3S bid | 497 Warleigh . 693 14hfch broorpek 8410 
24 18 19 do bs ., | 108 696 14 do or pek 770 
_ 1hich pek sou 1736 26 bid | jo9 699 29 ch bro pek 2755 
27 27°19 ch oe ea|| iy) 702 24 do ek 2040 
1hfch unas 2029 13 bid | i12 V,inest.mark708 12 do bro orpek 1320 
28 Manickwatte 30 42 do bro or pek 2394 23 bid 113 Elston 711 12 do or pek 1080 
29 33 24 ch or pek 1920-19 kid | 4y4 714 34 do bropek 3740 
115 717 32 do  pek 3040 
116 pe 25 Re bee as 
39 117 23 23 do peksou J70 
(Mr. H. John. 321,160 lb.] 118 KG 726 9 do 

Lot. Box. Pkes. Name. MDs eS ChRchebropek 910 
1 Harrisland 375 18 ch  bropek 1728 9.25 121 Syston 735 38 ch - bro pek 3610 
2 378 11 do  pek 880-22 122 738 26 do pek 2080 
35 381 9 do pek sou 720 20 123 741 14 do pek sou 1120 
5 Poilakande 387 56 do bro pek 5600 =. 25 132 Troup 768 22 do pek sou 1980 
6 390 86 do pek 3240 27 138 MT 786 23 do bropek 2070 
7 PKT 393 9 do dust 785 14 139 789 29 do  broorpek 2755 
8 Natuwakelle 396 21 do bro pek 1890 24 140 792 37 do pek 2775 
9 329 12 do broorpek 1200 23bid} 141 i 795 46 do peksou 3220 
10 402 18 do pek 1620-23 142 Lameliere 793 29 do  broorpek 2755 
11 405 10 do  pek sou 900 19 143 801 25 do bro pek 2250 
13 Kandaloya 411 58hfch bropek 2610 32 | 144 804 50 do  pek 4250 
14 414 21 do or pek 840 27 bid | 145 807 13 do sow 1360 
15 417 123 do ek 4920 26 146 Mocha 810 13 do  broorpek 1300 
19 Tona 429 45 ch broorpek 2610 651 bid} 147 813. 14 do or pek 1260 
20 432 31 do or pek 2790 41 bid | 148 $16 16 do  pek 1520 

21 435 26 do  pek 2210 Bo 150 North Pundul- 
23 Lunugalla 441 10 do bro pek 1000-18 bi oya 822 8 do oung hyson 8u0 
24 ny 444 17 do  pek 1360-18 bid | 151 7 825 14 do fayson em 1360 
27 Myraganga 453 17 do or pek 1445 87 bid | y59 828 14 do hyson No.2 1400 
28 456 10 do bropexs 1050 39bid| 356 Gonavy 340 11hfch dust 825 
29 459 43 do  pek 3655 30bid| 158 Gingranoya 846 28 do bropek 1680 
30 462 36 do peksou 2520, 26 | 159 849 20 do  orpek 1100 
32 468 8 do orpekfans 920 21bid | 1@9 852 20 ch  pek 1609 
33 Templestowe 471 27 do broorpek 2160 34bid| 162 858 1lhbfch fens 770 
34 474 24 do or pek 1008 48 | 163 861 9 do dust 765 
35 477 25 do  ypek 2000 34 bid | 164 Kanangama 84 21 do Droorpek 2205 
36 480 14 do peksou 1190 33. | 165 867 32 do  bropek 3040 
37 Glentilt 483 35 do bropek 3500 37 bid} 16% 870: 3l “do. -pek 3790 
38 486. 29 do or pek 2610 35 bid | 167 873 26 do peksou 2080 
39 489 23 do. pek 1955 85 | 368 876 10 do pekfans 1000 
40 492 14hf-ch fans 1120. 15 bid | 170 Bittacy 882 13 do bropek 1300 
41 Cleveland 495 32 do floworpek 1792 52 7h 885 9 do  pek 810 
42 -498 31 do pek _ 1f05 43 172 888 10 do  pek sou 900 
45 Agra Quvah 507 28 do broorpek 1680 53 | 181 Rookwood 915 18hfch broorpek 1044 
46 510 58 do or pek 3364 33 bid] 182 918 10 ch or pek 900 
47 5134.21 jeh), -pek 197489 182 921 13 do pek 1118 
48 Glassaugh 516 33 hf-ch or pek 181567 186 CabinElla 930 7 do broorpek 770 
49 519.24 do bro orpek 1560 Dae 188 936 13 do pek No.2 1235 
50 © 522.24 ch  pek 2400 53 191 945 9 do sou 810 
52 528 10hf-ch dust 900 20 193 Brownlow 951 87hfch broorpek 1961 
55 Suduganga 584 10 ch  orpek 850 out 194 954 25 ch bro pek 2050 
55 537 16hfch broorpek 800 dais 195 957 40 do pek 3440 
56 540 23 ch peksou 1725 20bid| i¢6 960 11hfch bropek fans 748 
58 546 10 do sou 700 18 197 Ratwatte 963 16 ch bro pek 1600 
59 MN 549 15 do  orpek 1500 . 41 198 966 33 do pek 2970 
60 552-8 «do bro or pek 800 51 201 =H 975 18 do sou 1080 
61 555 27 do  pek 2565.87 202 978 12 do  bromix 1212 
62 558 9 do peksou 765 «31 | 205 MSS 987 33hf-ch bro pek 1650 
63 Kotuagedera 561 45 do  bropek 4275  22bid | 206 Morahela 990 33 ch  broorpek 3102 
64 564 20 do  pek 1600 19 bid | 207 993 14 do broorpek 1344 
67 573 10hf-ch bropek fans 750 14bid! 908 996 24 do broor pek 2266 


2m CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


pap ee 
Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ec. Lot. Box, Pkgs. 
09 999 20 ch or pek No.1 1540 32 132 23296 21 ch 
218 2 25 do or pek No.2 1950 23 bid | 133 2329 12 do 
211 b 26 do pek 2028 19 bid | 137 X X X, in estate 
212 8 20 do pek 1580 19 bid mark 2341 7 ch 
216 Ottery 17 27 do bro or pek 2835 45 138 Yatiyana 2344 8 ch 
216 20 29 do or pek 2320 46 139 Parsloes 2347 53 ch 
217 23 35 do  pek 2975 86388 140 2350 23 do 
22) Maskeliya 385 16 do or pek 1280 32 hid | 142 Dunkeld 2356 51 hfch 
228 88 26 do pek 2600 827 143 2359 13 ch 
223 Elkaduwa 41 6 do mix T8010 144 2362 21 do 
225 GW,inest.mark 47 14 do bro pek 1400 20 bid | 145 2365 16 do 
226 50 15 do or pek 1350 out 146 2368 20 hfch 
227 53 22 do pek 1870 out 147 2371 12 do 
228 56 12 do pek sou 960 out 148 Erracht 2374 29 ch 
2299 Gangawatte 59 17 do broorpek 1700 58 149 2377 26 do 
230 62 26 do bro pek 2600 36 150 2380 34 do 
23t 65 37 do pek 3330 35 151 2283 18 do 
232 68 12 do  peksou 08H 2D 152 2386 10 do 
71 6 do dust 6 1 
a 154 High Forest 2392 64 hfch 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker, 155 Ao a de 
156 8 37 do 
(706,830 1b.] 107 Polatagama 2401 55 ch 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c. 158 2404 16 do 
5 Sirikandura 1945 10 ch bropek 1000 33 ap iT He ae 
6 1948 9 do pek 855 23 pai Cathode 
ae 1951 9 ae yok sou ae ab +5 sanwar fade 
11 Hatton 1963 24 ¢ ro pek 24 2 4 < 
12 1966 28 do a 2520 37 163 Kirklees ze uD on 
16 Drayton 1975 17 do orpek 1615 45 164 Sanson ae 
16 1978 22 do  pek 1570 87 165 mat ee Seton oe 
17 1981 12 do. peksou 1020 35 16f attawatte ry ee 
19° 2 BES 0 171 High Fores, 2443 45 bf ch 
' Sidumallay 1987 14 ch or pek 1190-35 2 
20 ¥ 3900 45 do bro pek 414081 bid Ad a) Bee yee 
21 1993 30 do e id : p 
22 1996 57 do peksou 3634 22 7a rienamwelle sin ttBe wey ee 
24 CSG 2002 66hfch bro pek 3300 86-34 176 % 9458 aa de 
2 SOsi388 chi emp 260 28 Narr 261 13 do 
26 2008 14 do ek sou. era 5 
28 2014 10hfch dust 800 16 ae Pallagodde sen af fe 
29 Ayapolakande 2017 71 hfch young hyson 3550 35 181 2473 68 do 
30 2020 38 ch  hyson 3420 © 29 182 2476 17 do 
31 2023 14 do hyson 183 2479 16 do 
No.2 1400 26 
$3 Bandara: § 164 Gampaha 2482 24 ch 
Eliya 2029 41hfch or pek 1640 48 bid | 186 eee 8 
34 20382 41 do bro or pek 2050 62 bid ha eA pranoea BAdteat: oh 
35 2035 34 do pek 1428 43bid | 10 eh IR LLURy Ro cae 
40 Pooprassie 2050 21 do  byson 1550 20bid | 355 8 Sy Ane 
48 Pooprassie 2074 24 do  hyson 2503 9 d 
No.2 1200 27 bid | 194 wrvollwood 2512 14 hf ch 
61 Loinorn 2113 19 ch or pek 1710 66 fod ae Res Cao 
63 Cooroondoo- 196 218 15 do 
watte 2119 20 ch  pek 1292, 28 198 E 2394 10 ch 
64 2122 11 do os 
67 213" Sat ae 78 28 204 Good Hope 2542 10 ch 
72 Yogama 2146 19 ch bro pek 1900 29 
(pheae a14p) (on dol pee | 1980 21 207 Senn 
74 2152 16 do peksou 1250 16 p 4 
76 Trex 2158 27 ch bro pek 2430 89-28 20z.lead) . 2551 10 ch 
de 2161 32 do  pek 2560 22 211 Naseby 2563 49 bf-ch 
78 2164 15 do pek sou 1209 20 212 2665 40 do 
81 Aberfoyle 2173 23hfch bro pek 1288 39.26 2130 2569 27 do 
82 2176 13 ch pek 1285 24 217 Yalatenne 2581 25 hf ch 
86 LCL, in est. 218 2584 24 do 
mark 2188 24 ch sou 2280 16 220 Opalgalla = 2590 15 do 
93 Ireby 2209 52hfch bro pek 2860 57 227 Gonapatiya 2611 18 hf ch 
94 2212 16 ch  pek 1360 47 228 2614 21 do 
95 2215 13 do  peksou 1105 = 338 229 4 2617 21 do 
97 2222 10hfeh dust 850 25 232 «=H, in estate 
98 Marlborough 2224 15 ch or pek 1122-81 bid niark 2626 9 ch 
99 2227 37 do  pek 3(68  29bid | 287 URoeberry 264i 24 do 
100 2230 19 do  peksou 1479 + =23 bid | 238 2644 23 do 
101 EDP 22338 13 ch sou 910 16 239 2647 53 do 
103 MP 2239 11 ch sou 880.17 240 2650 18 do 
104 2242 7 do dust 980 16 241 2653 13 do 
1077 KP W 2251 16hfch bro pek 880 28 242 2656 16 do 
109 2257 17 do  pek 850 ©23 243 Palmerston 2659 15 hf ch 
112 Tambiligalla 2266 15 ch  orpek 1850 31bid | 244 2662 11 ch 
113 2269 40 do ek 3200 25 CENT 2665 14 do 
117 Sembawatte 2281 17 ch bro tea 1527 8 247 Lindula 2671 14 ch 
118 Harrington 2284 26hfch broorpek 1300 58 248 2074 14 hf-ch 
119 2287 21 ch or pek 1995 38 249 Bargany 2677 12 ch 
120 2290 33 do  pek 2970 = 35 250 2680 19 do 
124 Munukettia 253 Coreen 2689 33 hfch 
Ceylon, in estate 254 2692 il ch 
mark 2302 24hfch or pek 1162 36 295 2695 26 do 
126 2305 44 ch bropek 2552 44 257 Ambalan- iy 
126 2308 23 do  pek 1840 34 goda 2701 12 ch 
427 2311 18 do pek sou 1170 25 258 2704 10 do 
129 2317 9 do ust 720. 15 259 2707 17 do 
120 Pendle 2320 18 do  bropek 1800 38 260 2710 12 do 
131 2323 23 do do 2294 = out 262 Hopton 2716 19 ch 


Name- lb. 
pek ~ 1880 
pek sou 1080 
pek sou 743 
re 762 
ro pek 5300 
pek 2070 
bro orpek 3060 
or pek 1235 
pek 1890 
pek sou 1440 
pek fans 1360 
ust 1080 
bro or pek 2755 
or pek 2030 
pek 2720 
pek sou 1440 
bro or pek 
fans 1280 
or pek 
No 1 3540 
or pek 2810 
pek 1850 
bro pek 5600 
or pek 1360 
pek 6545 
ek sou 2790 


ro pek fan 1000 


dust 750 
bro or pek 90) 
pek 2970 
pek sou 1769 
bro or pek 2530 
pek 1800 
or pek 
No. 1 2700 
or pee 1749 
pe 1248 
or pek 2125 
bro pek 3010 
pek 3420 
pek sou 1170 
bro or peE 1700 
bro pek 2500 
or pek 2070 
pek 1360 
pek sou 1440 
bro or peE 2610 
or pek 1805 
pek 2635 
bro mix 990 
bro pek 1080 
pek 906 
pek sou 720 
bro orpek 770 
or pek 1110 
pek 1425 
pek sou 
No. 2 1100 
bro pek 
fans 1000 
bro pek 1000 
bro cr pek 2940 
or pek 1840 
pek 1296 
bro or pek 1450 
pek 1200 
dust 1155 
bro pek 954 
or pek 1008 
pek 1050 
hyson No.1 765 
bre pek 2400 
bre or pek 2300 
pek 4876 
pek sou 1548 
dust 1300 
fans 1600 
bro or pek 825 
or pek 830 
pek 1260 
pek sou 1260 
dust 1260 
- or pek 1077 
pek sou 797 
bro or pek 1980 
or pek 968 
pek 2288 
bro or pek 1200 
or pek 900 
pek 1530 
pek sou 1080 
bro or pek 1900 


- CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 1iS?. 3 


ST 


Rot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. IDs = ¢. 

P 417 3181 25 do  pek 2250 39-22 
263 2719 13 ch orpek 1170-26 bid ) 418 3184 20 do peksou 1700 19 
264 2722 23 do  pek 2070 = 22 bid | 419 Summer Hill 3187 27 do  pek 2400 47 
265 2725 18 do pek sou 1620 19 bid | 420 Bogahagoda- 
267 St. Paul’s 2731 25hfch bro pek 1375 61 watte 3190 7 do broor pek 770 23 
268 2734 25 do ek 1250 36 421 3193 9 do bro pek 900 27 
269 2737 25 do pek sou 1000 £9 422 3196 14 do pek 1330 22 
270 Dunbar 2740 15hfeh bro or pek 750 66 423 3199 10 do pek sou 900 17 
271 2743 27 ch or pek 221439 427 Rockside 3211 6 do dustNo.2 1020 14 
272 2746 39 do peK 29250 37 428 321k 6 do bro pkfans 720 29 
277 Monkswood 2761 24hfich bro pek 1440 62 429 Choisy 3217 21 do or pek 1995 40 
278 2764 34 do or pek 1870 = 63 430 3220 40 do  bro-pek 4000 41 bid 
279 2767 23 ch pek 2185 49 431 3223 45 do  pek 3825-35 
280 2770 20 do peksou 1700 42 432 Ambragalla 3226 43 do  orpek 3440-21 bid 
281 2773 «=Shf-ch dust 720 18 433 3229 39 do broor pek 3900 23 
282 2776 11 do fans TL Olpren SO pte 434 3232 43 do pe 3139-19 
283 Devonford 2779 19hfch broorpek 3045 63 bid | 435 3235 42 do  peksou 3276 16bid 
234 2782 38 ch  orpek 1620 55 bid | 438 Passara Group3?44 22 do broorpek 2200 34 
285 2785 11 do pek 935 46 439 3247 13 do or pek 1040 32 
286 2788 11 do pek sou 990 40 440 3250 25 do pek 2250 27 bid 
287 2791 Qhfch dust 72) 24 441 8753 9 do pek sou 800 21 
2g8 Erlsmere 2794 19 do broorpek 983 53 442 Palmerston 3256 15 do broorpek 825 61 
289 2797 12 ch or pek 960 45 443 3259 15 do 
290 2800 29hfch bro pek 1624 43 Lhf-ch or pek 1400 45 
291 2803 31 ch  pek 3225 39 446 Rookwood 3268 9 ch  hyson 828 31bid 
292 2806 9 do  pek sou 720 36 447 3271 23 do  hyson No.12070 30 bid 
294 Ellavya 2812 18 do young hysonl530 32 450 3280 24hf-ch young hysontits 33 bid 
295 2815 16 do hyson 1280 28 451 32:3 9 ch hyson 828 29 bid 
296 2818 34 do hyson No. 2 2210 24 452 3286 13 do hyson No. 11170 £0 bid 
293 in est mark2824 18 do  pek 1437 32 pid } 455 Adisham 3295- 54hf-ch broorpek 2970 32 
299 2327 23 do  peksou 1837-26 456 3298 86 do broorpek 1977 27 
300 Forest Creek 2830 24 do bro or pek 2400 53 bid | 457 3301 34 do or pek 1530 37 
301 2833 36 do bro pek 3600 39 bid | 458 3304 26 do pek 1820.28 
302 2836 15 do or pek 1350 46 459 3307 18 do  peksou 1260 = -:26 
303 2839 26 do pk No.1 2340 35 460 3310 21 do br pek 1890 = 23 
304 2842 31 do pkNo2 2790 34 461 3313 13 do bro pek 1102.21 
305 Penrhos 2845 28hf-ch broorpek 1568 47 463 3319 10 ch unastNo. 1950 13 
306 ~ 2848 22 do or pek 1056 35 bil 464 3322 9 do unast No. 2 810 10 
307 2851 32 ch pek 272034 465 Chesterford 3325 76 do bro pek 7220-29 
308 2854 10 do peksou 800-32 466 3328 51 do  pek 4590 2 bid 
311 HG M 2863 11 do bro pek 1045 31 467 3331 31 do pek sou 2790 19 
313 2869 21 do pek 1680 22 470 Ambragalla 3340 41 hf-ch or pek 1886 24ibid 
314 2872 10 do pek sou 800 19 471 3343 40 do bro or pek 22.0 25 bid 
316 2878 14 do fans 910 -. 18 472 3346 23 ch pek 1679 22 bid 
317 2881 15 do pek 1299-23 473 3349 20 do peksou 1560 18,bid 
323 Bandarawellazs99 21 do bro pek 22u2 24 bid 476 PSA 3358 24 do bro or pek 2823 25 bid 
324 2902 24 do  pek 2157 = 23 bid | 480 Woodend 3370 32 do br pek 3200 = 20bid 
326 Vogan 2908 14 do pek 1260 37 481 3373 48 do pek 320 20 bid 
328 2914 19 do 3 Der 1805 39 482 8376 15 do pek sou 1200 17 
329 2917 11 do TO pe 1100 60 i $ 9 99 hi 
320 29290 17 do pek No.1 1530 33 bid 484 Ellapolla 3332 28 do _ bro pek 2660 29 bid 

F 5 fe 5 485 3385 21 do or pek 1680 24 bid 

331 2923 53 do pek No.2 4770 26 bid 300 5 . 

5 486 3388 19 do pek 1520 21 bid 
332 2926 11 do pek sou 880 21bid | 489 Ariford 3397 23hf-ch or pek 1157-22. bid 
335 2935 9 do or pek 855 38 bid ee 
338 2944 23 do pek No. 2 2077 2% pid | 490 Battawatte 3400 21 ch pek 1837 19 
342 FredsRuhe 2056 57 do bropek 5100 24bid | 491 Galapitakande3103 10 do or pek 850 40 
343 2959 33 do pek 2970 22 492 3406 14 do bro pek 1330 41 
344 2962 12 do  peksou 1200 17 493 3409 31 do  pek 2635 23 
349 Nilloma y 2977 37 do br pek 3104 38 496 Maha Uva 3418 42bf-ch broorpek 2520 32 
350 2980 20 do or pek 1560 31 497 34121 28 do or pek 1568 35 bd 
351 2983 17 do pek 1360 30 498 3424 25 ch pek 2250 80 bid 
352 2986 19 do peF sou 1520 28 499 3427 13 do pek sou 1040 28 
333 2939 9 do bro orpek 900 59 502 High Forest 3436 23hf-ch orpk No. 1 1914 71 
355 Agra Oya 2995 12 do  broorpek 1080 33 503 3439 15 do  brpek 195 69 
356 2998 19 do or pek 1520 28 504 3442 18 do pek 832 55 
307 300L_ 12 do br pek 1200 §=6.26 bid } 505 3445 13 do broorpek 910 39 
358 3004 10 do pek 750 24 506 3448 21 do pek sou 965 41 
362 Cotswold aoe a Bech bro gs pek 1190 32 507 3151 18 do y ek dust 1620 23 
363 3uL 1 c or pe. 1520 25 5 2457 49 , kb 
SOM EL anOyay i ata a 15) .d0. pee 97524 Mi mei, Bose ur do: (bramek Soom Ws6 pie 
as BOR OG jogo eS td 512 3466 87 do pek 4350 21 bid 
369 Din est mark30:7 64 do  pek sou 5120 17 z 
3i 3040 13 hf-ch fans 845° 14 513 3469 43 do ek sou 2150 19 
372 3046 83 ch peksou 6640 17 514 3472 17 do rpkfans 935 29 
375 Castlereagh 3055 39 do bro pek 3705 38 517 Seenagolla 3481 35 do bro or pek 2100 50 
376 3058 19 do or pek 1615 833 518 34t4 27 do pek Te04 ee a7, 
377 806L 19 do pek 1615 29 pid 519 A 3487 16 do pek sou 832 36 
378 3064 10 do pek sou 300 26 621 Killarney 3493 60 do bro or pek 3300 43 
381 Beaumont 3073 29 do bropek 2900 26 522. 3496 13 ch or pek 110538 
332 3076 25 do or pek 2300 22 524 3502 34 do pek sou 3400 28 
883 3079 34 do pek 3128 20 525 3505 9hf-ch dust 765 16 
384 3082 llhf-ch fans 962 16 528 Carfax 3514 11 ch bro or pek 1100 47 
835 Labookelle 3085 47 ch young hysoni935 33 529 3517 39 do or pek 3510 38 
386 “7 7 3088 50 do hyson 4750 28 530 3520 12 do pek 1080 37 
SE abealied 531 Tiliyrie 3523 9 do greenteafans 720 out 

watte 3094 30 do peksou 2100 18 ; . - 5 

5 3 yi 533 Dickella 3529 23 do  broorpek 1.415 23 
889 3:97 1L do bro or pek 1100 44 ‘ SRA O 9 99 
391 3103 87 do brpek 8265 25 poe B032) 28 do) browpek 2184.22 
392 3106 83 do peksou 6225 20 525 535 32 do peksou 2560-17 
393 6 i 3109 12 oe dust 1284 18 536 Weyunga- 
400 Summerville 3130 15hfch bropek 1050 55 watte 3638 24 do bropek 2400 28 bid 
404 3133 11 ch  pek 1320 39 537 3541 21 do peka, 1890 23 bid 
403 GTD 3139 10 do br pek 1000 = out 538 3544 21 do peksou 1680 18 bid 
404 3142 10 do nek 300-16 541 Talgaswela 3553 12hf-ch bro or 2 
412 Tellisford 3166 8 do _ bro pek 768 = =24bid | 542 ‘ 3056 39 ch or pek ie 3315 32 
413 Y 3169 10 do  pek 930 21 544 3562 43 do pek 3440-23 
416 Maldeniya 3178 24 do bro pek 22807 545 3565 22 do pek sou 1650 20 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. : 


@ 
Messrs. Somerville & Co.— Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib, ce. 
81 lb. 181 Mattamagoda 310 9 ch bro pek 900 8622 
|306,8 ] 182 343 15 do  «pek 1350 20 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lpi ee 184 349 15 do peksou 1200 17 
ae Roseneath B6L 24 @ are pek = 28 
1 A 1702 28hfch bropek 1427 21 18 364 15 do ‘pe 13 31 
mbaleye AU ete ht ¢ B 190 367 33 do pekson 2800 22 
2 1705 18 ch pek 1672 +19 193 Polgahakande 376 19 ch bropek 1805 25 
1 bf ch 194 379 17 do pek 1445 22 
3 17054 16 ch peksou 1980 17 195 382 18 do peksou 1440 19 
8 St. Catherine 1720 11 ch  pek 938 27 bid | 196 385 Ghfch dust 920 «14 
15 RKP 1741 14 ch bropek 1190 22 bid 1 ch 
16 1744 10 do pek 800s 21 198 Ambalawa 391 14 ch pek 850 8616 
i8 FF, in estate . 4 _ pL bt ch 
mark 1750 21hfveh bro pek 1155025 200 Jak Tree Hill 397 22 ch bropek 2225 24 
25 Gangwarily 1771 15 ch sou 915 14bid } 201 40) 9 do  pek 817 23 bid 
Q7 1777 10 do fans 1000-15 202, CO 403 11 do peksou 917. «19 
31 1789 13 do red leaf 845 6 204 C M, in estate ; 
33 Haviland 1795 12 ch pekfans 1200 15 mark 409 26hfch or pek 1284 = 22 bid 
34 1793 11 do sou 880 7 pid | 205 Blackburn 412 13 ch peksou 1079 18 
36 1804 10 do pek fans 1000 15 206 MDM 415 10 ch fans 1130 15 
38 Glenalla 1819 12 ch sou 960 +#32+13 207 Broad Oak 418 9 ch pek 765 10bid 
41 Charlie Hill 1819 G3hfch bropek 38150 21 208 421 10 do pek sou 0c D # 
42 1822 33 do pek 1650 20 209 Killin 474 25 hfch broorpek 1250 27 bid 
45 Kurulugalla 1831 25 ch bropek 2500 23 210 427 27 ch or pek 2322 = 23 bid 
46 1834 15 do pek 1350 19 DAN ep 430 14 do  pek 1190 19 
47 Lyndhurst 1837 27hfch broorpek 1404 22 218 Siriniwasa 451 23 ch bropek 2300 382 
48 1840 64 do hropek 3200 26 219 454 29 do pek 2755 22 
49 1834 44 do } ek 1980 92 220 457 23 do pek sou 2070 19 
50 1846 18 do ) ek sou 756 18 221 i 460 16 do bro pek fansl050 20 
53 Hatdowa 1655 22 ch bro pek 2090 24bid | 226 Fairfield 475 12 ch peksou 1140 31 
54 1858 20 do pek 1600 20 229 Meddegodde 484 20hfch broorpek 900 32 
55 1861 18 do peksou 1350 18 220 487 20 do or pek 800-36 
60 Galphele 1876 10 ch broorpek 1000 26 2) ‘ 490 60 do pek 1750 26 
67. do B 1897. 8 do bro or pek &00 26 232 Blinkbonnie 493 46hfch bro pek 2760 42 bid 
74 Jak Tree Hill 19 24 ch bropek 2401 24pid | 233 496 28 ch or pek 2520 38 bid 
15 22.10 do  pek 900 22bid | 234 499 37 do pek 325637 
76 25 14 do pekson 1120 19 235 502 17 do peksou 1394 34 
72 Dartry 34 12hfch fans 936 14 238 Swinton 511 15 ch _ or pek 1500 24 bid 
81 40 11 ch brotea 1232 12 239 514 7 do _ bro pek 735 24 bid 
84 Oonakande 49 30hfch pek 1650-29 242 HG M 523 22 do pek 1936 11 bid 
83 Columbia 52 29hfch bro orpek 1508 51 243 526 12 do pek sou 1260 7 bid 
86 55 27 do or pek 1215 39 244 5299 30 do unas 850 8 bid 
87 58 12 do bro pek 720, 28 245 Rayigam 532 31 ch bropek 2945 25 bid 
88 61 26 do pek 119633 246 535 23 do or pek 2240 23 bid 
91 Rahatungoda 70 80 hfch NG crpek 15C0 54 247 588 23 do pek 1840 2) bid 
92 73 27 do or pek 1350 40 248 541 19 do peksou 1710 20 
e 2 26 ao oe " 1300 a6 250 Ranasingha- 
oO pek dus F 9 on ht 
406 Honiton 115 13 ch bro pek 130026 251 patna 2a Be bt eh pro ek ean Ze 
107 118 22 do  pek 1870 24 35 pes aa iet a ee = A 
108 121 15 do peksou 1200 20 ed Boe eG da? cen Di ae eB Ga 
110 Nebota 127 18 ch  broor pek 1800 26 bid | 524 550" BL} ch DOr RCE AMEE, can deal 
i 130 43 do bropek 4:00 26 Be SOD MSO TA, Cpa rRISEk Nate erEed 
115 Neuchatel 142 48 ch orpek — 4080 26 soe Paes ak Donkin: cease 
116 145 29 do  broorpek 3045 26 peo i p 
257 Ugieside 568 9 ch fans 855 15 
117 148 18 do pek sou 1410 20 260 &, in estate 
118 151 7 do dust 700 «14 7 
119 Kelani 154 36 ch bro pek 3060 25bid mark 577 19hich bro pekdustl706 13 
120 157 42 do pek 170 21 261J MDM 530 8 ch bro pek 800 23 
121 160 7 do dust (ee 262 583 10 do  pek 950 19 bid 
122 163 25 do bro pek 2125 68 267 Murraythwaite 598 26 ch bro pek 2447 27 bip 
123 166 “0 do broorpeg 2000 25 268 G0l 26 do pek 2055 89-26 
124 169 25 do pek 2000 22 269 604 18 do pek sou 1432 20 
125 i 172 14 do peksou 1120 19 270 607 7 do bropekfans 828 17 
126 Marigold 175 42hf-ch broor pek 2226 47 278 Avisawella 631 26 ch bropek 2600 26 — 
127 178 37 do orpek 1739 39 bid | 279 634 44 do  pek 3740 =. 23 bid 
128 1$1 27 do pek 1350 41 280 637 30 do pek sou 2400 18 
129 181 28 do peksou 1260 39 282 ; 643 5 do dust 760 «13 
137 P 208 7 ch unas 702 out | 283 Ferriby 646 9 ch broorpek 900 32 
138 Mt Vernon 211 49 ch pek 4753 37 bid | 284 649 15 do or pek 1350 32 
139 214 28 do pekA 2380 35 bid | 285 652 26 do pek 2210-25 bid 
140 217 19 do  peksou 1710 36 286 655 13 do pek sou 1040-22 
141 220 24hfch dust 1920 16 bid | 292 Mousakande 673 13 ch bro pek 1170 20 bid 
143 Lower Dickoya 226 8 ch bro pek 800 20bid } 293 676 14 do  pek 1120 = 18 bid 
144 229 10 do pek 940 19 294 Harangalla 679 12 ch er pek 1080 36 
149 Hangranoya 244 14 ch bropek 1400 26 295 682 10 do broor pek 950 29 
150 247 12 do  pek 1020 29 296 685.22 do pek 1760 931 ' 
152 Agra Elbedde 243 37hfch_ or pek 1850 41 297 688 36 do sou 128021 
153 256 42 do  breor pek 2520 387 bid | 298 691 13 do dust 975 =—«15 
154 49 60 do pek 2700 35 299 Bodava 694 14hfch bro pek 770 24 
155 262 29 do peksou 1160 32 300 697 13 ch  pek 1300 ©. 22 bid 
158 Findlater 271 33 ch bropekNol 3300 43bid | 301 700 13 do peksou 1040 19 
159 274 27 do bro or pek 2700 38 bid é 
160 277 49 wo as 4508 28 bid — 
161 _ 280 14 do peksou 1260 20 bid ee 
162 253 10hfch dust 900 15 bid SMALL LOTS. 
163 Kurunegalle esc 
Company, Ltd 286 25hfch bro or pek 1500 ah A Se a 
165 292 16 ch pek 1600 21 bi 7 
167 Annandale 298 23 hf ch Bea pu per 1318 51 [E. Benham & Co.| 
168 30L 22 do or pe 1254 46 
169 304 22 do pek 1210 39 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name lbs ie: 
170 607 15 do pek sou 868 3 12 Mapitigama 82 7 ‘ch sou 595 17 
173 Rothes 316 15hfch broor pek 900 45 13 85 6 do bro or pek fans 660 18 
174 319 17 do or pek 850 42 14 88 4 do bro tea 540 «13 
175 342 11 ch pek 990 32 25 Ovoca 21 6hfch pek fans 414 18 


130 P 337 12 ch pek 960 21 bid * 26 24 3 do dust 252 16 


Lot. Box- 
1 HangroKan- 
de 1933 
2 1936 
3 1939 
4 1942 
8 Sirikandura 1954 
9 1957 
10 1960 
13 Hatton 1969 
14 1972 
i8 Drayton 1984 
23 Sirikandura 1999 
27 CSG 2011 
32 Arapolakan- 
de 2026 
36 Bandara 
Eliya 2038 
37 2041 
33 2044 
39 Pooprassie 2047 
41 2053 
42 2056 
45 P 2059 
44 2062 
45 2065 
46 2068 
47 Pooprassie 2071 
49 2077 
50 2080 
51 P 2033 
52 2086 
63 2089 
54 2092 
55 Nahakettia 2095 
62 Ccoroondoo- 
watte 2116 
if) 2125 
66 - 2128 
68 Ettapolla 2134 
69 2137 
7 2140 
71 2143 
76 Ycegama 2165 
79 Trex 2167 
80 2170 
83 Aberfoyle 2179 
B4 2182 
65 8185 
37 CTL 2191 
88 2194 
89 St. Clive 2197 
90 : 220) 
91 2203 
92 2216 
v6 so reby 2218 
1022 EDP 2236 
105 MP 2246 
106 Drayton 2248 
108 KPW 2254 
ild 2260 
111 2263 
114 Tembiligalla 2272 
115 2275 
116 2278 
121 Harrington 2293 
122 . 2206 
123 2299 
128 Munukettia 
Ceylon n estate 
mark . 2314 
134 Pendle 2332 
135 2335 
186 2338 
141 Parsloes 2353 
153 Erracht 2:89 
166 Kirklees 2428 
169 Battawatte 2437 
170 2440 
178 Ruanwella 2:64 
187 Agra Oya 241 
192 Kitulgella 2506 
193 2509 
197 Errollwood 2521 
199 B 2527 
Errollwood 2530 
2533 
02 Good Hope 2536 
2539 
2545 
i 2648 
08 LNS, in estate 
mark 2654 
209 2557 
210 2550 


[Messrs. Forbes & Walker. |] 
Pkgs. 
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CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 
Lot: Box, Pkgs. Name lbh. 
ai Naseby aie ht ef pek sou bbu 83 
i r : to) ‘ans 616 83 
Name Ib. ¢ 216 2578 4 do dust 360 16 
219 Opalgalla 2587 7 ch conzou 511 15 
bro pek 500 28 221 WP 2593 6 ch sou No. 2 540 10 
pek 340 21 222 2596 6hfch bro pek fans 429 22 
pek sou 400 17 223 599 2 do dust 1G 15 
dust 100 13 224 Ookoowatte 2602 3 ch pek fans 372. 16 
bro tea 153 9 225 6C5 1 do sou gu «15 
fans 102 20 226 ‘ 2608 2hfch dust 183 13 
dust 159 11 230 Kennington 2620 5 do unas 429 12 
pek sou 560 26 231 H, in estate 
dust 310 15 mark 2623 3 ch young hyson 255 33 
sou 80 26 233 2629 8 do hysonNo.2 640 25 
fans 70 18 234 F 2832 1 do  hysonsifting 120 15 
fans 325 «18 235 Kelvin 2635 4 ch pekfans 360 «18 
236 2688 6hfch dust 450 12 
sifting 480 12 246 Palmerston 2668 2 ch pek sou 160 838 
251 B Y, inest. 
pek sou 462 34 bid mark 2683 2 ch fans : 197 17 
dust 160 18 252 D 2686 2 do 
pek fans 280 22 bid lhfch _ pek sou 230021 
young yon 440 29 56 Coreen 2698 6 do dust 480 17 
fans 300 16 261 Ambalan- 
dust 115 10 
goda 2713 3 ch dust 330 13 
yeungihyson 550)" 30 266 Hopton 2728 4 ch dust 440 13 
hysonNo.1 325 23 273 Dunbar 2749 12hfch bro pek 612 39 
hysonNo.2 330 21 274 2752 10 do bro pekfans 580 34 
bro mix 30012 275 2755 3 ch  peksou 225 27 
young byson 440 32 276 2753 1 do dust 14616 
fans 24016 293 Erlsmere 2809 3hfch dust 246 «= «16 
dust 80 10 997 Ella Oya 2821 6 ch _ siftings 360 16 
younghyson 500 31 309 fenrhos 2857 1hf-ch fans Tle 
hyson No. 1 110 24 310 2860 1 do pek dust 94. «14 
hyson No.2 330 23 312 HGM 2866 3 do or pek 141. 33 
bro mix 240 13 315 2875 4 ch dust 352 13 
young byson 284 30 318 2884 3 do  pek sou 240 “23 
319 2887 2 do fans 130 15 
bro pek 562 43 320 2890 7 do bro pek 665 39 
congou 385 16 321 2893 1 do 
ek fans 644 15 lhfch peksou 127 (26: 
ro pek 672-19 322 2896 2 ch dust 161 «13 
pek 220 «17 325 P‘Kanda 2905 6 do bro pek 600 «42 
pek sou 10015 327 2911 6hf-ch pek sou 510 2 
ust 5013 33 Vogan 29299 4 ch bro pkfans 480 2 
fans €65 (17 334 2932 4hf-ch dust 340 15 
dust 30014 336 2938 6 ch brpek 600 =—50 
bro tea 40 7 337 2941 7 do pek No. 1 665 33 
pek sou +60 17; 339 2947 3 do pek sou 270 22 
pek sou No.2 44 15 340 2950 2 do bropekfans 240 23 
dust $0 15 341 2953 3hf-ch dust 255 14 
dus 34014 345 WA 2965 6 ch bro pek 660 89.28 
fans EAD) vi SES os 346 2968 4 do pek 400 22 
young hyson 450 30bid | 347 2971 2 do ek sou 200 19 
bysou 360 26 348 2974 1 do dust 150 «13 
hyson No.2 480 23kid | 354 Nillomally 2992 3hf-ch fans 222 25 
hysonfans 150 10bid | 359 AgraOya 3007 3 ch _ peksou Pig) enh 
fans 490 37 360 3010 3hfch dust 255 14 
dust 600 14 361 3013 8 ch fans 600 15 
dust No.2 340 11 364 Cotswold 3022 7 do  peksou 560 18 
pek 95) 728 365 025 7 do  pek fans 595 «17 
broorpek 540 26 366 3028 3hf-ch dust 3154 
ek sou 30018 371 D in est. mark3043 5 do dust 360 «13 
ust 90 «14 373 3049 4 do fans 260 «613 
pek sou 8022 374 3052 7 de dust 525-13 
bro pekfans 100 20 879 Castlereagh 3067 8 do fans 600 §=««18 
bro mix 115 6 380 3070 7 do dust 6£0 15 
pek 285 34 387 Labookelle 3091 6hf-ch twanky 508 «=««13 
or pek fans 350 28 3890 Mawaliganga- 
dust 270 = «16 watte 3100 5 ch orpek 376 = 33 
304 3112 5 do fans 455 14 
395 S V in est. 
congou 100-18 Toark 3115 7hf-ch dust 560 «13 
ek sou No. 2 180 26 396 3118 4 do dust 320 14 
ro Wik 10@ 20 397 3121 3 ch  pek fans 836 «15 
pek fans 300 16 398 3124 1 do pek fans 112 15. 
pek sou 40022 899 3127 3 do bromixed 336 17 
ust 342 9 402 Summerville 3136 4 do  peksou 480 3 
Fek fans 440 8616 405 GTD 3145 4hf-ch fans 240 10 
peE sou 64002 406 3148 1 do dust 94 13 
dust 200 15 407 3151 4 ch br pek 380 20 
dust 675 3914 408 3154 7 do  pek 660 16 
bro pek 400 18 409 3157 1 do pek sou 60 13 
bro or pek 410 3160 lhf-ch dust 1¢4 10° 
fans 500 16 411 3163 T do fans 95 8 
dust 240 #414 414 Tellisford 3172 3 ch peksou 243 «18 
pek sou 525 32 415 3175 1 do ust 81 13- 
bro tea 380 8 424 Rockside 3202 6 do sou 480 23 
dust 630 15 425 3205 2 do bro mixed 1e0.0 «14 
or pek fans 228 25 426 3208 4 do dust 550 16 
pes 630 23 436 Ambragalla 3238 4 do dust 340 «14 
pek sou 425 22 437 3241 3 do red leaf 300 8 
dust 480 444 Palmerston 3262 4hf-ch peksou 320 40 
pek sou 630 445 Rookwood 326519 do young hyson 638 31 bie 
448 3274 4 ch hyson No. 2 312 20 bid 
pek sou 15 1 449 3277 2hf-ch = siftings 110 12 
bro pek 26 453 3289 4 do hyson No, 2 336 20 bid 
dust 1 464 3292 3 hf ch 


6 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST, 
Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name, lb, Lot. * Box. Pkgs. Name. ib. te 
1 ch — siftings 264 =-10 bid 192 948 8 bags red leaf 878 6 
462 Adisham 8316 7hf-ch dust 630 14 199 Ratwatte 969 7 ch pek sou 660 16 
474 Ambragalla 3352 3 ch dust 240 1t 200 H 972 7 do pek No. 1 £95 20 
475 3355 1 do red leaf 100 8 203 GL 981 8 do pek sou 64016 
477 Kotua 8361 4 do pro pek 400 29 204 981 8hfch bropekfans 183 3 
478 3364 3 do pek 366021 213 Morahela 11 5 ch sou 380-16 
479 3367 3 do pek sou 300 20 214 14 2hfch dust 168 13 
483 Woodend 3379 3 do dust 390 13 213 Ottery 26 6 du dust 480 16 
487 KG K 3391 2 do sou lig 12 239 Maryland 29 6 eh bro pek 600-2 
488 8394 2 do bro tea 200 7 220 32 6 do pek 600 18 
494 Galapitakande3412 5 do pek sou 450 23 224 Farm 44 4 do cus 320 4 
495 3415 3 do dust 30015 234 Gangawatte 74 6 do  fars 660-25 
500 Maha Uva 3430 1hf-ch pek fans 70 15 235 77 8 do sou 270 24 
501 3433 5 do dusi 400 14 23 £0 2 do unas 170 16 
508 High Forest 3454 1 do bro mixed 69 13 237 Pitioya 83 5 do sou 600 17 
510 Massena 3160 13 do bro or pek 650 36 mat | wee y 
515 3475 10 ae ane an ge 
516 3478 9 do ust y ili-x 
om se enagolla ay do ag st ‘ 50 16 (Messrs. Somerville & €0.] 
523 illarney «3499 7 ¢ pe 3 
526 3508 6hf-ch fans 430 17 wie en eae Box, Pkgs, Name Ib. c, 
527 3511 5 ch bromixed 500 21 | Ae iyth sheen” whe =a 
532 aay 3526 QYhf-ch twanky 675 = 8 hid ais TW ab do eek aoad 216° 16 
539 eyunga- nee : pek : ¢ 
watte 3547 3 ch bro tea 264 16 B at. Catherine “S7l Sacha G) ois Gane ame 
640 3650 4hf-ch dust 296 15 A Te ea Y ae as 60328 
543 Talgaswela 3559 9 do bro pk No. 2540 19 5G ee Bist ee Mot 3 4A 
eae e568 ean do Geet 29 a 1l Yatagala 1723 7hbfch _ bro pek (un- 
ara hooped) 415 26 
12 1732 3 ch pe 270 19 
(Mr, HB. John.) 13 1735 5 «o pex No2 425 17 
14 1738, 3. do pek sou 225 14 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. cc. 7 RKP eer tal cht? ast 20) 18 
4 Harrisland 384 7 ch pek sou No. 2 665 16 19 F F, in estate 
12 Natuwakelle 408 4 do dust 600 18 mark 1753 13hfch fpek 650 22 
16 Kandaloya 420 11 hf-ch peksou 440 20 £ 1756 6 do pek sou 70 18 
17 473 11 do fans 550 16 21 1759 1 do dust £0 12 
18 426 6 do dust 300 «14 22 1762 4 do bro pek fans 260 15 
22 Tona 438 3 ch dust 225 17 23 17:5 3 do bro mix 150 18 
25 Lunugalla 417 7 do pek sou 566 = 16 24 SLG 1168 8hfch ved leaf 400 6 
26 450 2 do dust 280 13 26 Gangwarily 1774 4hfch dust 320 12 
31 Myraganga 465 1 do dust 155 13 28 1780 4 ch Sou 260 3 
43 Cleveland 501 8hfich pek sou 400 38 29 1783 4 do fans 410 14 
44 504 2 do fans 160 20 30 1746 7 do bro mix 569 14 
51 Glassaugh 525 6 ch pek sou 6CO 40 32 Havilland 1792 3hfch dust 270 13 
53 5381 2 do bro mix 200 12 35 1s0L 1 ch dust 90 12 
57 Suduganga 543 4hfch  pek fans 300 27 37 1807 7hf-ch sou 560 9 bid 
65 Kotuagedere 567 5 ch pek sou 475 19 39 Glenalla 183 2 ch dust 290 12 
66 570 4hfch dust 380 8613 40 1816 1 do fans pp" “32 
68 Nanuoya 576 lhfch dust 87 14 43 Charlie Hill 1§25 Lhfch peksou 50 16 
69 579 2 ch 44 1348 5 do bro pek fans 370 13 
lhf-ch sou 221 16 52 Lyndhurst 1852 3 hfech dust 255 13 
70 Orwell 582 4 ch bro mix 400 7 56 Hatdowa 1964 2 ch dust z0 8618 
78 AgraOuvah 606 4hfch dust 328 15 67 1867 5 do fans 500 15 
83 Kolapatna 621 10 do pek sou 490 26 58 1570 2 ch sou 150 17 
91 Mossend 645 2 do dust 120 16 59 1873 1 do bro mix 56 8 
92 AA 648 1 ch dust 113 13 61 Galphele 1879 2 ch or pek 1£0 28 
93 651 4 do sou 320 15 62 1882 2 do bro pek 20021 
96 Bellongalla 660 2 do dust 280 13 63 1885 5 do bro pek 400 23 
102 MP 678 4 do dust 510 13 64 1ss8 3 do pek sou 240 20 
111 Warleigh 705 4 do pek sou 320 32 65 1891 1 do sou 70 )=—«.18 
119 KG 729 4 do pek 320 23 66 1394 ? do fens 240 13 
120 732 1 do 68 do B 1 2 do or pek 186-235 
Lhf-ch pek sou 150 1€ 69 4 2 do bro pek 180 Z 
124 Syston 744 1 ch dust 150 12 70 Pe OD perk 400 21 
125 747° «1 «do fans 123 18 7 10 2 do pek sou 160 19 
126 Sanquhar 750 7 do sou 595 12 72 13, 1 do son £0 16 
127 753 4 do bro mix 360 7 73 16 1 do fans 135 12 
128 L’Espoir 756 5hfch bro pek 275 37 77 Jak Free Hill 28 2 ch or pek £0 26 
129 759 5 ch pek 450 23 18 8l 3hfch dest 271 13 
130 762 3 do pek sou 264 21 80 Dartry 37 5hbfich dust 425 12 
1381 765 Lhfeh dust 70 14 82. 43 2 ch bro pek 192 21 
133 Mahagalatenne 771 2 ch fans 200 el 83 46 1 do pek sou 89 19 
134 74 4 do pek 400 «15 | 89 Columbia 64 11 bfch_ pek sou 550 30 
185 777 2 do dust 170 10 $0 67 7 do pek dust 553 14. 
136 780 1 do _ bro pek 100 =16 93 Rahatungoda 76 11hfch bro pex 6c0 = 8k 
137 783 1 do Pek sou 100 11 95 &2 § do pk sow 400 30 
149 Mocha 819 8hfch fans 640 20 102 Labugama 10 13hfch bro pek 650 26 
153 North Pundul- 5 103 1G6ia5) ch pe 455 19 bid 
oya 831 do _ siftings 460 12 104 109 7 do  pek sou 595 17 
164 834 6 ch byson No.2 660 20 105 112 7hfch bro pek fams 455 16 
155 Gonavy 837 6hbfch fans 336 17 109 Honiton 124 3. ch dust 420 1 
Love 843 3 do souNo. 2 240 «18 112 Neboda 133 7 ch  pek 630-23 
161 Gingranoya 855 7 do pek sou 630 20 113 136 7 do pek sou 560 20 
169 Kanangama 879 7 do dust 560 13 114 139 4hfch dust 340 13 
173 Bittacy 891 4 do dust 340 15 130 Marigold 187 8hfch bropekfans 528 37 
174 894 5 do fans 300 27 13L 19) 9 do pek duso 675 23 
175 _,... 897 6 do broorpek 360 42 132 Maligatenne 193 2 ch bro pek 207 out 
176 Ullandapitiya 900 1 do bro or pek 50 60 133 196 8 do pek 275 15 
177 903 1 de  bropek 55 28 134 199 6 do  pek sou 564 7 
178 906 2 do pek 100 21 bid | 135 Prpaed aby pro tea 207 5 
179 909 1 do pek sou 40 19 136 205 1 do dust 99 9 
180 912 1 do  orpek 50 3L bid | 142 Lower Dickoya 223 5hfch bro or pek 280 89-24 
181 Rookwood 924 2 do fans 136 23 145 232 1 do vek sow 00 18 
185 pts 927 1 do  pek dust 90 15bid | 146 235 2 do bro sou 196 7 
187 Cobin Ella © 953 5 ch pek No. 1 500 26bid | 147 238 1 do dust 89 12 
189 939 Shfch dust 680 14 143 Hangranoya 241 7 ch bro or pek 665 38 
190 942 6 do fans 450 14 151 250 3 ch pek sou 240 22 


ee 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
a 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb: -<¢: Lot Box. Pkgs. Name |b. €. 
156 XX 965 Bh€ch- unas 250 16 2m Blinkbonnie 505 9hfch fans 585 = 20 
157 PED GON ASCs Se EN 240 Swinton Bu Gh Gee 030 (20 bid 
164 Kurunegalle 241 i 

est. Co, Ltd 299 12hf-ch or pek 660 32 : Ba oe SOs Deke Ces a Teaco E 
nee . Co, caiech ek sou 100 18 249 Rayigam 544 6hfch dust 600 B 
171 Annandale 310 5hf-ch dust 400 16 ane Usiesids oa g ce ins obs 4 

9 = al 
176 Rothes en @ Ge yedkenn 25320 258 aD M peek Aiaclies peksou 400 7 
77 328 2 do unas 182 18 9an 2 we) 
178 321 4hfch bro tea 332 20 385 Faz edocs con Leche 
179 334 2 do dust 17014 271 Murraythwaite 610 3 ont ae me it 
183 Mattamagoda 346 1 ch pek No2 2 19 ST oe 
185 352 1 do ans 00 12 2 5 
186 355 lhf-ch dust 85 1t tenne 613 4hfch b E 2 2 
187 ABC 358 3 ch bro pek 300 16 273 616 8 Gls TEE Y 30 38 
191 Roseneath 370 4hfich dust 400 12 274 619 6 do peksou 
192 373 5 ch bro mix 360 8 3 
197 Polgahakande 388 2 ch sou 160 1 % unbulked 306 18 
famicanicion ae Rass £ chi ~ sou Bole ort Aviawells = (eg che son 400i 
1 box : a 

203 ; il 406 2hfch dust 180 1: 237 GT 658 9hfch bro or pek 5685 17 
212 iain aia tan eich” Proj 3206 288 661 2 do or pek 110-25 
213 436 6hfich dust 450 12 289 664 4 do pek 3802 
222 Sixiniwesa 460 3 ch dust 450 12 290 Sangaly Toppoe667 5hfch dust 450 12 
223 an 436 I do con Ae a ze _— £70 3 ge rodent 285 7 
224 FPairfee 4 2 ¢ unas 2 Bodara Ostet c) us 150 By 
927 478 3 ado dust 285 12 303 7 3 do fans 360 32 
228 481 9 do fans 630 18 304 709 1 do red leof 90 Z 


ee 
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TEA, COFFER, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


e Prics:—123 centseach, 3 copies 
No. 4. CoLoMBO, JANUARY 28, 1901. { 30 cents; 6 copies } rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lbspice: 
See oe : 113 307 15 ch pek 1275 aa 
val ne 119 Panmure 325 11 do pek sou 1045 19 bi 
LARGE LOTS. 120 328 20hfch bro orpek 
—— A fans 1500 19 bid 
ns 121 331 11 do dust 990 14 
H. Benham & Co. 122 Udapolla 334 12 ch bropek 1200 25 
[33,979 lb.] 123 337. 8 «do or pek 720 25 bid 
124 _ 340 16 do pek 1440 25 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name, lbs ‘ec: 129 Theydon Bois 355 12 ch broorpek 1140 48 
5 as BY = 130 358 13 do or pek 1235 37 
1 Pelsatenne 5-30 ch ___ bro pek 2654 29 bid | 73) 361 29 do  pek 2320 30 
2 53 21 do or pek 1674 27 bid = 1 P 
3 36.20 do  pek 1514 20bia | 122 364 12 do peksou 102024 
ao Poond 59 46hfch bro pek 2291 2@biq | 127 St. Heliers 379 27hfch broorpek 1485 36 
5 . 62 22 ch  pek 1974 4 23ibidy ope ae A BLA os Sec Pubes 
6 Halgashena o 141 Patiagama 391 31 ch pek 2480 27 bid 
A 65 20 ch  pek 2000 32 bid | 142 EE AOI SA EN) ce 
7 Halewshena 146 _ 406 23 do pek 1955-27 bid 
(B 68 20 ch pek 20c0n. =s2'bian|t POE BEG, in 
a Epatenne or 3 as ay oS aoe Es a Sidumallay 418 46 ch bro pek 4508 39 
70 Battalgalla 77 35 ch or pek 3325 «40 bid | 194 PL, HEV OOTO: STEELS Se Se 3 
1 80-22 do pek 1870 35 152 424 41 do pek 3198 27 bid 
i} §3 15 do pek sou 1200 30° eal] eo 3 427 48 do pek sou 3024 23 bid 
14 Carendon 89 24 do bro pek 2400.21 Soe aioe aq te ceo Scachenene 
16 92 17 do pek 1700 «19 155 a5) ae grin ae 
16 95 17 do peksou 1700 15 16 Gi, EAN cable Se ae 
160 Queensland 448 14 do 
Bee Lae 1hfch bro pek 1383 48 
= 162 454 26 ch pek 22°83 38 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker, 166 Dammeria 466 29 do bropek 2900 8 
2. Ib, 167 469 54 do or pek 5400 28 bil 
99] 2.974 |b. 168 472 33 do pek 2970 26 bid 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢. 169 475 9 do  peksou 810 23 
5 New Peacock 3583 17 ch bro mix 850 15 noe a i we pro Dek ex fase a 
Re he ode -SOm pertains 2100. . 18 172 484 17 do broorpek 1700 30 
rood 16 26 ch mek 9210 O6 173 DM 487 15 ch bro pek 1500 22 
70 9 
20 Shrubs Hill 28 35 ch bropek 3745 32bia| 1S sraves ag TO ape ce ee 
21 $1 61 do orpek 5063 33bid| y-g Gg SUP AC 
22 pike oa ek E ead bia |, 128 496 34 do bropek 3740 26 bid 
on STi dow Mekicoa eee pee tae 499 77 do  pek 6930-23 bid 
24 40.22 do pontine ? 178 502 17 do  pek sou DESO PAL Ne 
a ae Dacia 179 Hayes 505 14 ch broorpek 1400 41 bid 
28 Glencorse 52 22 ch bropek 2200 35 ei Tet a geo Gar nero 
29 55 28 do pek 2240 29 2 Ot be : 3 
30 58 94 do 1920 3 183 Hayes 517 19 ch bro or pek 1900 37 
31 Gir saedok juekisou: aed) a 184 520 15 do bropek 1500 26 bid 
4 5 ? ; 
33 Grange Garden 67 24 ch bro or pek 2400 32 bid pep Hayes ou is we Bee dust zoe a big 
34 70 10 do pek 1000-30 bid S ee pe 
38 Ismalle 82 11 ch . 990 i 188 Dea Ea 532 39hfch broorpek 2:28 39 
30 ape at de conan eaG 5 189 535 54 do or pek 2700 30 
Ee 5 
42 Matale 94 34 ch bropek 1870 30 aT coon, Bek BpOUmY ae 
43 97 27 do pek 2430 28 5 ny) Beo orks 39 bi 
44 100 15 do k 1B 194 Gampaha 550 41 ch bro orpek 4510 39 bid 
FU in oukate pek=sou 50 23 196 553 24 do or pek 2280 46 bid 
; \ 
mark 121 107 ch pek sou 8560 11 bid i” ae a0 do Li ok e se ee Le 
52 124 18hfch fans 1170 14 : oi. Beer fate 
53 17 Bdok. aise 120013 198 562 18 do pekfans 1620 16 
59 Sutton 145 18 ch Se6 mao 1980 73 200 Ganapalla 568 23 ch bro or pek 2300 26 
60... 1égeas cdot ox aoe Aa ee 201 571 21 do bro pek 1680 24 
él Ted aT ae Dek, Bee, 202 574 36 do or pek 3096 =. 20 
GS proune: 160.10 ch bropek 1000 18 206 NonPariel 580 2¢hfeh bro pek 1844.33 bid 
65 163 13 do  pek 1170 16 3 Se esoktai dor eau Ban eae 
66 166.7 do ate 207 589 14 do pek 700 33 
an t 706 208 592 16 do  peksou 700 = 25 
- 67 eonniiae s oeheae oes os 211 Good Hope 601 9 ch broorpek 900 30 
78 Rowley 202 Zihfech pbropek 1050 33 ew iets Le ee 
¢ ih mpdpas: 205 21 ch  pek 1050-26 mark 613 18 nf ch broorpek 1170 26 
: : 216 616 30 do orpek 1500-25 
ui talawa ae ie oe peg See fe 6 biq | 220 Anningkande 628 32 ch bropek 32002 
82 214.11 do pek 900 35 bid | don Hee ee ees 2a a 
88. Palm Garden 232 10 ch ts DESO ED a 
TEER hace aacoeeds 223 637 11hfch dust 825 «14 
69 sig as none 32 225 URD 643 15 ch dust 1500-12 
lhfch pek 114121 28 gee Soin est 
ag Seay scl Greek 652 24 ch db k 239 5 
Lhfch ek ree c ro or pe 7 5 
phd ad Peksou..  Colmrame 229 635 36 do bropek 3597 43 
Wishford 259 27hfch broorpek 1377 60 230 Lyegrove 658 27 ch bropek 2835 32 
98 "262 48 ch bropek 4224 44bid | 231 iy COL, 22; do, : Dek 200K 21 
99 265 22 do or pek 1804 46 234, O B EC, in est, 
100 268 44 do pex 3128 33 bid mark, Forest 
101 SW 271 31 ch fans 2503 23 Creek 670 8 ch sou 720 24 
102 274.26 do bromix 2500 15 236 676 17 do fans 1700-18 
198 Chesterford au 2 Pan fee 2019 1 237 Kosgalla org 28 ne ch bro) pek 1500 23 
“ ust — 2 3 2 22 do pe 98 19 
107 Er i a 289 12 ch bro mix 1152 14 2 Glengariffe 703 69 ne ch bro pek 3657 36 
je 4. 706 33 do or pek 1485 32 
mark 292 7 ch unas 924 18 bid | 247 709 48 ch pek- 4416 29 
110 Madulkelle 298 13 do broorpek 1300 33 248 712 29 do pek sou 2407 23 
111 301 11 do or pek 825 28 249 715 16hfch bro or pek 


112 304 21 do bro pek 1890 896.25 fans 1040024 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Wo, 5 Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, ae. 

251 Zululand 721 11 ch bro pek 1100 26 441 1291 12hf-ch dust 816 14 

252 724 34 do pek 2720 21 bid | 442 Vinest. mark1294 12 ch 

253 727 13 do pek sou 936 20 z 1 hf-ch pek sou (2 0z. 

258 Ruanwella 742 25 ch or pek 2192 23 bid lead) 1126 17 

259 745 32 do bro pek 3037 26 443 - 12097 9 eh dust (4 chest 

260 Maha Uva 748 25 do pek 2247 28 bid ' 2 oz. lead) 720 14 

261 Wyamita 751 12 ch bro pek 1140025 446 Malvern 1306 56 do bro peE 3080 8 AB 

262 754 \.L do pek 935 19 447 1309 47 do pek 3290 35 

263 Carlabeck HEX Gl Vs pek sou 1012 37 448 1312 20 do pek sou 14:0 31 

272 IngurugajJla 784 14 ch bro tea 1190 13 449 Middleton 1315 s7hf-ch broorpek 2072 55 

284 VOA 820 16 ch bro tia 1600 10 bid 459 1318 64 ch bro pek 6400 40 

285 Corfu 823 28 hf-ch bro pek 1540 81 bil 451 1321 78 do pek 6630 37 

286 826 48 do pek 2400 25 bid 452 1324 15hfch dust 1125 18 

987 829 23 do pek sou 1035 21 bid 453 O‘Bode 1327 20 ch br pek 2240 27 bid 

290 KPW 838 26hf-ch br pek 1375 27 454 1330 16 do or peE 1600 28 

291 841 19 do bro or pek 1140 31 455 1333 15 do pek 1425 25 

229 844 31 do pek 1550 24 | 458 BDWP 1342 12hf-ch br pek fans 720 25 bid 

295 KR M in est, 462 Gonapitiya 1344 15 do or pek 735 54 

mark 858 38 ch bro pek 8800 27 bid | 463 1357 21 do pek 1029 45 

206 856 28 do pek 2350 26 465 1363 12 ch pk fans 804 35 

207 859 11 do pe sou 913 22 470 Anningkande1378 25 do bro pek 500 25 

302 Augusta 874 8 do sou 720 15 471 1381 19 do pek 1805 21 

303 877. 9 do dust 1250 13 472 1384 12 do br pk No. 21200 29 

306 «BG 386 16hfch br pek 860 29 473 1387 17 do pek No.2 1615 21 

307 889 14 do pek 700 23 474 Tymawr 1390 19hf-ch broorpek 1140 54 

308 Dunnottar 892 17 ch bro or pek 1700 46 475 1393 21 ch or pek 1155 39 

309 895 17 du bro pek 1700 26 476 1396 29hf-ch pek 1450 «37 

310 898 50 do pek 4250 34 477 1399 20 do pek sou 1000 33 

319 Penrhos 925 18hbf-ch broorpek 1044 50 478 1402 27 do or pek 1455 40 

320 928 18 do or pek 64 40 479 1405 23 do pek 1650 38 

321 931 25 ch  pek 2175 38bid | 480 1408 26 ch  peksou 1300 31 

322 934 9 do ek sou 720 31 481 x 1411lg,12 do dust 1080 15 

325 Carberry 943 12 do ro pek 1020 =35 482 Pinest marklil4 25 hfch bro pkfamsjl750 30 

327 19 13 do pek sou 975 24 484 Amblakande 1420 23 ch bro pek 2300 24 bid 

329 955 21 do br pek fans2100 24 bid 485 1423 22 do pek 1760 21 bid 

332 Gin est. mark964 12 do sou 960 15 486 1426 18 do pek sou 1440 19 

333 GK 967 21 do bro tea 1365 19 bid 488 Hopten 1432 19 do bro or pek 1897 25 bid 

334 970 7 do dust 930 15 489 1425 13 do cr pek 1167 

335 Ingrogalla 973 13 do br pek 1300 32bid | 490 1438 23 do  pek 2067 «= 21 bid 

336 976 1L do pek 935 30 491 ; 1441 18 do pek sou 1317 18 bid 

341 CSG 991 126 hf-ch bro pek 6300 37 492 Robgill 1444 52 hf-ch broorpek 3640 47 bid 

342 994 54 ch pek 4320 28 493 1447 28 do or pek 2520 «43 

343 997 33 do pek sou 2640 26 494 1450 38 ch pek 3420 34 bid 

345 1003 10hf-ch dust 800 14 495 1453 12 do pek sou 1080 23 

349 Nugagalla 1015 20 do _ brpek 1000 37 bid | 498 Stafford 1462 16 do  pek 1360 47 

350 1018 38 do pek 1950 25 507 Aberdeen 1489 39 do bro pek 3510 26 bid 

353 Kincora 1027 13 ch bro pek 1170 63 608 1492 96 do pek 7296 20 

354 1030 13 do pek 1105 41 509 1495 29 do sou 2001 17 

365 1033 20 do pek No.2 1600 33 510 1498 33hf-ch bro pk fans2244 16 

362 Palmerston 1054 14hf-ch broorpek 770 65 511 Pallagodde 1501 12 ch bro or peEk 12110 27 

363 1057 15 ch pek 1275 46 512 1504 20 do bro pek 2000 26 

365 1063 16hf-ch bropek 960 41 513 1507 16 do or pek 1440 25 bil 

266 1066 11 ch or pek 880 43 514 1510 15 do pek 1200 23 bid 

870 Adisham 1078 86hf-ch broorpek 1977 26 bid 515 1513 16 do pek sou 1440 22 bid 

371 Lyegrove 1031 13 do young hyscn 715 33 5i6 1516 16 do sou 1520 17 

376 Nahakettia 1096 69 do young hyson3x64 33 517 1619 14 do dust 1190 14 

377 1099 45 do hyson 2070 27 bid £18 Erracht 1522 20 do bro pek 1800 29 

378 1162 40 ca hyson No, 22000 25 519 1525 31 do or pek 2325 26 

381 Panilkande 1111 26 ch or pek 2470 38 520 1528 17 do pek 1190 21 bid 

382 1114. 7 do broorpek 700 34bid | 521 1531 3) do peksou 2480 16 bid 

383 1117 J6hf-ch pek 1360 31 524 Clunes 1540 7 do brorpk No. i 735 25 

384 Bandare Bliyall20 39 do or pek 1794 54 bid 525 1543 12 do or pek No. 2 1320 24 

385 1123 30 do  broorpek 1650 65 | 527 1549 23 do br pek 2185 21 bid 

386 1126 34 do pek 1530 43 528 1552 22 do pek 1989 19 bid 

387 1128 18 do peksou 756 © 30 | 529 1555 9 do  pek sou 9.0 15bid 

388 Clyde 1182 61 ch § 530 1558 7 do  pek fans 700 §=16 bid 
2hf-ch bro pek 5306 «28bid | 538 Letchmey 1582 6 do ust 810 8613 

389 1135 61 541 Galkadua 1591 13 do bro pek 1364 30 
1 hf-chkch 4245 26 642 1594 13 do 

300 1188 16 chpe 2hfch pek 1488 20 
1fh ch pek sou 1408 543 e 1597 8 do  peksov 790 «18 

398 1141 10 heh 647 Sarnia 1609 39 ch or pek 3549 28 bid 
1 f-ch broorpek 1236 25 bid | 548 1612 20 do broorpek 1840 35bid 

394 1160 5 ch 549 Elkadua 1615 18 do broorpek 1800 28 hid 
lhf-ch dust 779 13 550 1618 26 do or pek 2080 §=©26 bid 

395 Udaveria 1153 35 do broorpek 2030 44bid | 551 1621 31 do eK 2480 25 bid 

306 1166 51 ch sou 2550 38 552 1624 18 de pek No.2 1440 

397 1159 40 do pek 2000 29 bid | 553 1627 19 do pek sou 1520 20 bid 

401 Kotagaloya 1171 10 do bropek 1000 24bid | 554 Weemalle 1630 6 do broorpek 600 out 

402 1174 16 do  pek 1360 23bid | 555 1633 ~7 do or pek 595 = out 

408 li77 10 do  peksou 750 22 556 1639 13 do  pek 1170-27 

407 KG 1189 12 ch _ pek 960 24 557 1639 do _pek sou 180 = out 

410 WF 1198 17 do congou 1530 12 559 Bargany 1645 381 bfich cr pek 1550 36 

413 St. Martin 1207 38hf-ch  pek 1520 20 560 1648 14 do  pek 1120-29 

416 Pinest.mark1216 38 ch  broor pek 3800 44bid | 561 1651 15 do  peksou 1200-23 

421 1231 16hfch br or pk fansl696 38 565 Yaha Hilla 1663 9 ch  bropek 895 27 

425 Digdola 1243 28 do bre pek 1400 27 bid | 566 1666 11 do pek 990 «22 

426 1246 14 ch bro pek 1260 29 

427 1249 15 do pek 1275 23 4 

428 1252 17 do pek 1445 21 bid | Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 

429 Aden 1255 20 hf-ch ust 1600 16 bid { 

a1 A 1261 9 do sou g10 19 [237,632 Ib.] 

433 C 1267 7 do 5 5 . 

436 ‘orwood 1276 19 do broorpek 1900 31 | Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. i ¢. 

437 1279 18 do br pek 1550 9-28 : 3 SFD 718 15 ch sou 1320" 16 

438 1282 25 do pek 2000 922 | 7 Ruvenoya 730 14 ch  pek 1120-24 hid 

439 1285 21 do pek sou 1680 26 { 11 Rambodde 742 19hfch or pek 950 «44224 

440 1288 20 do sou 800 17 Shade 745 18 do broorpek 1080 46 


Lot. 

13 

14 

17 Kelani 

18 

19 

34 Narangoda 

35 

36 

40 

41 Mora Bila 

42 

43 

44 

“a Nugawella 

4 

52 Mahatenne 

53 

56 Mahalla 

57 : 

58 

60 Tiddydale 

61 

62 

63 Moragalla 

64 

68 California 

74 Mary Hill 

73 

76 

80 IP 

81 

82 Yspa 

83 

84 Oonanagalla 

89 Farnham 

90 

91 

92 

99 New Valley 

109 

161 

102 

105 NIT 

19KRP 

010 

111 

115 Glenesk 

116 

117 

119 Auburn 

120 

125 Oolapane 

128 Venture 

129 

139 Bollagalla 

140 

141 

43 Blackburn 

145 

146 

147 Rayigam 

148 

149 

150 

154 Doragalla 

155 

156 

157 

159 Glenalraond 

160 

166 Meddegodde 

179 Nillicollay- 
_ watte 

171 

172 

180 Amupitiya 

184 Harangala 

185 

186 

187 

189 K’Gama 

190 Tientsin 

191 

192 Galatota 

204 A BT, in es- 
mark 

206 

207 

213 Kurunegalle 
Estate, Co. 
Limited 

21¢ 

215 


. 218 Romania 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


ch 


18 hf ch 
13 do 
11 do 
8 eh 


Name. lb. 
pek 1845 
pek sou 1575 
bro pek 4165 
bro or pek 1000 
pek 000 
bro pek 2880 
pek 5360 
pek sou 1710 
bro or pek 1900 
or pek 264 
broor pek 3135 
pek 3330 
pek sou 1 60 
bro pek 2100 
pek 1530 
bro pek 1800 
pek 1330 
bro pek 1824 
pek 1200 
pek sou 900 
bro pek 800 
pek 1530 
pek sou 1800 
bro pek 1200 
pek 1400 
pek 943 
bro pek 1485 
pek 1800 
pek sou 1050 
pek sou 2160 
dust 2580 
pek sou 1440 
dust 1120 
dust A 1690 
bro pek 1800 
cr pek 880 
pek 1530 
pek sou 800 


bro or pek 2200 


or pek 1350 
pek 1170 
pek sou 1040 
unas No. 2 1280 
bro pek 3230 
bro or pek 900 
pek 1680 
bro pek 1900 
pek ~ &00 
pek sou 1360 
bro pek 1700 
pek 900 
dust 138 
pek 1615 
pek sou 1056 
bro pek 4000 
pek 2320 
pek sou 1920 
pek 1350 
fans 9.76 
dust 850 
bro pek 3230 
or pek 2240 
pek 1760 
pek sou 1620 
bro pek 1700 
pek 323 
pek sou 1785 
bro or pek 
fans 1126 
bro pek 1559 
pek 736 
pek 1470 
bro pek 2169 
pek colin- 
dia pkgs 2656 
pek sou col- 
india pkgsi260 
bro pek 720 
or pek 810 
bro or pek 760 
pek 2400 
ae 1200 
pek 1936 
pek sou 1785 
dust 1400 
bro pek 750 
bro pek 1079 
pek sou 850 
pek son A 1200. 
bro or pek 780 
or pek_ 715 
pek 1160 
pex 760 


Name. Ib. 
pek 3036 
per A 1870 
dust 1920 
bro or pek 2760 
or pek 1€65 
pek 2080 
pek A 2080 
,ek sou 855 
or pek 2295 
bro pek 1595 

ek 2070 
pek sou 1785 
dust 1050 
or pe 1500 
bro pek 735 
bro pek 1760 
nek 1000 
bro psk $90 
pek 750 
bro or pek 1125 
bro pek 1972 
or pek 1260 
pek 2800 
pek sou 705 
dust 70 


(Mr. B. John.—188,399 lb.} 


Lot, Bxo. Pkgs 
220 Mt Vernon 1369 33 ch 
221 1372 22 do 
222 1375 24 hf ch 
223 Yarrow 1378 46 do 
224 1381 37 do 
226 1384 42 do 
225a 1384a 52 do 
226 1387 19 do 
228 Ravenseraig 1393 27 ch 
229 1896 29 hf ch 
230 1399 23 ch 
233 SBK 1408 19 ch 
234 14a do 
236 Swinton 1417 15 ch 
237 1420 7 do 
238 Hewadugama 1423 16 ch 
239 1426 10 do 
ae Patulpana 1432 18 bf ch 
1435 15 «do 
ae Medldegodde 1444 25 hfch 
247 Nyanza 1450 34 hf ch 
248 1453 14 ch 
249 1456 28 do 
250 1459 8 do 
251 142 7 do 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
1 Theresia 86 17 ch 
5 Wendura e8 17 do 
6 10i 12 do 
7 10! 9 do 
10 QOonoogaloya 113 9 do 
11 116 lv do 
12 119 20 do 
15 128 7 do 
17 Perth 134 31 do 
18 137 50 do 
19 140 19 do 
24 Dalhovsie 155 14hfch 
25 158 35 de 
26 161 18 do 
28 Bowella 167. 8 ch 
29 170 17 do 
30 173 11 do 
32 Vineit 179 24 do 
33 182 15 do 
34 185 19 do 
35 138 9 do 
42 Mount Everest 209 33 hf-ch 
43 212 41 do 
44 215 41 ch 
46 218 14 do 
46 St. Jobn’s 271 12 hf-ch 
47 224 23 do 
48 227 32 do 
49 230 18 do 
50 233 15 do 
51 Templestowe 236 36 ch 
52 239 34 hf-ch 
53 242 38 ch 
55 248 10hfch 
56 251.21 do 
63 Troup PIDs vive Ch 
164 Uvakellie 276 4 do 
68 Rondura 287 41 do 
69 290 25 do 
70 293 6i de 
71 296 35 do 
77 Hantane 314 16 hf-ch 
78 317 8 ch 
80 C 823 24 do 
81 326 12 do 
82 329 16 do 
1 box 
81 Elston 835 10 ch 
85 338 26 do 
86 341 20 do 
87 344 16 do 
88 347 10 hf ch 
89 350 17 ch 
v0 Waragalanda 353 9 do 
91 356 16 do 
92 358 16 do 
93 362 12 do 
101 GT 886 11 do 
102 339 10 do 
10a MG 895 8 do 
105 398 Qhfch 
106 Chapelton 401 8 do 
107 404 12. ch 
108 Nahavilla 407 16 do 
109 410 32 do 
111 416 9 do 
115 428 28 do 


WP 


Name. Ib. 
pek sou 1445 
bro pek 1632 
pek 960 
pek sou 720 
broor pek = 9v0 
or pek 900 
pek 1800 
bro or pek 

No. 2 840 
bro or pek 3160 
bro pek 4250 
pek 1125 
bro pek 770 
pek No. 1575 
pek No, 2 810 
bro pes 760 
pek 1275 
nek gou 715 
pro pek 2160 
pek 1350 
pek sou 90u 
bro pek fans 1035 
broorpek 1815 
or pek 2050 
pek 4400 
pek sou 1260 
bro orpek 720 
or pek 1150 
pek 1664 
pek sou 936 
pek fans 1020 
bro or pek 3600 
or pek 1530 
pek 3040 
fans 900 
dust 1575 
bro mix 700 
bro or pek 1540 
bro pek 4100 
or pek 2125 
pek 4880 
pek sou 2800 
dust 1200 
bro mix 720 
sou 1920 
dust 1680 
or pek 1460 
or pek 900 
bro pek 2860 
pek 1900 
pek 1360 
dust 850 
pek sow 1530 
bro or pek 900 
bro pek 1600 
pek 1440 
pek suu 1080 
pek 935 
sou 850 
unas 800 
fans 720 
dust 720 
bro mix 960 
or pek 1440 
bro pek 3200 
pek sou 720 
unas 2520 


4 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 
117 Glentilt 434 2% ch bro pek 
118 4387 265 do  orpek 
119 440 20 do pek 
129 443 9 do pek sou 
123 Brownlow 452 41hf-ch bro or pek 
124 475 21 ch bro pek 
125 458 46 do pek 
126 461 18 do pek sou 
129 70 iLbfch  pek fans 
134 Bellongalla 485 12 ch bro pek 
135 488 23 do pek 
188 Mount Clare 497 33 do bro or pek 
139 500 25 do or pek 
140 603 14 do pe 
141 606 11 do pek sou 
155 Keenagaha Ella 548 65 hf-ch bro or pek 
156 551 24 ch or pek 
157 654 17 do pek 
159 £60 18hfch_ bro pek fans 
162 Leymastotte 5€9 66 do or pek 
163 572 56 do bro or pek 
164 575 35 ch pek 
165 578 27 do pek sou 
166 MP 581 28 do  bropek 
167 584 387 do bro or pek 
168 587 23 do pek 
169 690 26 do pek sou 
170 NB 593 31 do pek sou 
SMALL LOTS. 
{z. Benham & Co.| 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name 
13 Battalgalla 86 4hfch fans 
17 Clarendon 98 2 ch sou 
{Messrs. Forbes & Walker.| 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 
1IKV 3571 1 ch bro mix 
2 3574 1 do bro pek 
3 8577 5 do pek fans 
4 New Peacock 8580 7 ch pek sou 
7 Horagaskelle 3589 6hfch bro pek 
8 3592 7 do pek 
9 3595 9 do pek sou 
12 Maligatenne 4 6 ch bro pek 
13 7 5 do pek 
14 10 2 do pek sou 
15 St. John’s 
Wook 13 4 ch bro pek 
17 19 4 do pek sou 
19 BA 25 4 do dust 
32 Glengorse 6: 2 do dust 
85 GrangeGarden 73 4 ch pek sou 
36 76 2 do fans 
37 79 4 do dust 
40 Ismalle 88 3 ch fans 
41 91 4 do dust 
45 Matale 103 3 ch fans 
46 106 7 do dust 
47 NewGalway 109 6hfch bro pek 
48 112 8 do pek 
49 115 2 do pek sou 
60 Band D 118 ch pek sou 
54 Igalkande 130 lhfch bro mix 
55 133 3 ch dust 
56 Wewawatte 136 8hfch_ bro pek 
57 139 5 do pek 
58 142 4.do pek sou 
62 Sutton 154% ch pek sou 
63 157 2 do ust 
68 Mouna 172 5 ch bro pek fans 
83 Dambagas- 
talawa 217 4 do peE sou 
84 220 2 do bro pek fans 
8% DGT 223 1hfch bro pek 
86 226 1 ch pes 
87 229 1 do bro pek fans 
91 PalmGarden 241 1 do  congou 
92 244 2 do fans 
93 247 1 do dust 
94 Doranakande 250 2 ch bro pek 
95 253 1 do  pek 
96 256 1 do pek sou 
104 Chesterford 280 2% do cvongou 
105 283 8 do bro tea 
109 MC, in estate 
mar 295 2 ch congou 
114 Madulkelle 310 8 do sou 
115 313 3hf-ch dust 
1146 KDA 816 2 ch bro pek 


CEYLON PRODUCE 


SALES LIST. 


lb. 


2800 
2250 
1700 

855 
2255 
1827 
3588 
1196 

726 
1200 
1840 
8300 
2425 
1302 

935 
3250 
1680 
1199 
1080 
3026 
3248 
2625 
2268 
2520 
2565 
2475 
1820 
2790 


lb. 


320 
160 


lb. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name- 
117 319 2 ch pek 
118 322 2 do pek sou 
125 Udapolla 343.6 do peksou 
126 346 2hfch dust 
127 DH, in estate 
mark 349 4hfch bromix 
128 NB 352, Sich bro tea 
133 T B, in estate 
mark 367 3 ch copgou 
1384 370 3hfch dust 
135 378 8 do fans 
136 376 3 bags redleaf 
139 Patiagama 385 9 do bro or pek 
140 3&8 8 ch or pek 
143 397 7hfch bro or pek 
fans © 
144 400 2 do mixed 
145 4u3 6 ch sou 
147 A 409 1 do pek 
148 412 1 do pek sou 
149 415 1 do sou 
157 Pine Hill 429 7 do pek sou 
158 Sunnycroft 442 4 ch bro tea 
159 Queensland 445 11 hfch bro or pek 
161 451 1 ch bro pek No, 2 
163 457 4 do pek No. 2 
164 460 5 do peE sou 
165 463 2bfch bro pek dust 
182 Hayes 514 5 ch pek sou 
186 Hayes 526 3 do dust 
192 Dea Ella 514 8hf-ch fans 
193 547 6 do dust 
199 FPW 562 4 ch bro mix 
204 Ganapall 580 6 do pek sou 
205 £83 5 bfch dust 
209 Nonpariel 595 6 do _ fans 
210 598 1 do dust 
213 Good Hope 607 7 ch pek 
214 610 5 do pek sou 
217 ~W, in estate 
mark 619 4hfch pek 
218 622 4 do dust 
219 625 1 do bro mix 
224 CRD 640 4 ch sou 
226 646 2 do pek 
227 Mahagas- 
totta 649 2 ch red leaf 
232 Lyegrove 664 7 do pek sou 
233 667 8 do dust 
235 OB EC, in est. 
mark, Forest 
Creek 073 4 ch red leaf 
239 Korsgalla 685 i2hfch pek sou 
240 Dickella 688 4 ch pek sou 
241 691 2 do sou 
242 Sogama 694 1 do_ bro or pek 
243 Ingoya 697 lhf-ch pek 
244 7C0. 1 box bro or pek 
250 Glengariffe 718 65hfch dust 
254 Zululand 730 3 do dust 
255 733 3 do fans 
256 736 i do unas 
257 739 1 do bro mix 
263 Wyamita 757 6 ch  peksou 
264 760 L do sou 
265 763 1 do dust 
266 LBK 766 1 ch dust 
267 769 1 ch sou 
269 Carlabeck 775 4 ch bro pek fans 
270 Dromoland 778 8hfeh bro pek fans 
271 78l 8 do dust 
273 Ingrugalla 737 6 ch red leaf 
274 Labukelle 790 4hfch bro pek fans 
275 793 4 do dust 
276 AG 796 7 ck bro tea 
277 799 3 do dust 
278 802 2 do dust 
279 IGA 805 2 ch bro pek 
280 808 2 do pek 
281 $11 4 do pek sou 
282, . 814 6hfch bro tea 
283 817 38 ch red leaf 
288 Corfu 832 5hfch bro pek fans 3 
288 835 5 do bro tea 
293 K PW 847 13 hf-ch pek sou 
294 850 3 do dust 
298 R Min est mark362 2 ch 
1 hf-ch sou 
299 865 7 do fans 
300 868 2 ch dust 
301 Augusta 871 2 do bro pek fans 
304 880 1 do dust No. 2 
305 883 1 do red leaf 
311 Dunnottar 901 2 do sou 
312 904 2 do bro pk fans 
313 907 2 do pek fans 
314 910 1 do dust'No.1 
315 913 1 do dust No. 2 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST, 5 
Lot: Box, Pkgs. Name lbs et Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, Noy Gs 
545 1603 1 ch 
316 916 1 ch bro mixed 100 9 lhf-ch fans 158 14 
317 Peak Shadow 919 2 do br pek 300 16 546 1606 1 do dust 79 9 
318 922. 4 do pek 340 14 554 Weemalle 1630 6 do bro or pek 600 29 
323 Penrhos 937 2hf-ch fans 150 17 555 1633 7 do or pek 955 35 
8324 940 1 do pek dust 74 12 557 1639 2 ch pek sou 180 18 
326 Carberry 946 5 ch pe 375 28 558 1642 2hf-ch bro tea 170 12 
328 952 5 do bropek sou 425 24 562 BY inest mark1654 5 do fans 275 19 
330 958 6 do bro tea 360 21 563 1657 2 do dust 170 12 
331 961 3 do dust 420 12 564 1€60 1 do redteaf 45 8 
337 C Finest mark979 3 do bro pek 270 24 567 Yaha Ella 1669 2 ch pek sou 170 15 
338 982 6 do pek 510 23 568 1672 2 do pek fans 157 14 
339 985 2 do sou 200-12 569 1675 1 do dust 96 10 
340 988 2hf-ch bro tea 510 7 570 1678 1hf-ch bro mixed 50nF 1g 
344 CSG 1000 4 do fans — 260 18 571 Cobbanswood168l 2 ch young hyson? 200 25 bid 
346 1006 5 do bro mixed 500 10 572 1684 2 do young hyson Nol 190 25 
347 N 1009 3 ch bro tea 300 8 573 1687 5 do hyson 400-19 bid 
ane Nugatalla re gyda pel fans pos 574 1690 2 do hysonNo,2 170 14 bid 
2 pek sou 2 2 57. 89! z 

352 1024 3 do dust 270 13 ae eae pas ie : 
356 Kincora 16 5 ch fans 600 35 en | ara 
8E7 3 O ust 45 2 5 
nae a2 3 do orpek aoe rae [Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 
359 1048 3 do pek 255 28 
361 1051 3 do congou 255 7 Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name Ib, 
364 Palmerston 1060 1 do  pek sou 80 38 1 St Leys 712 2 ch _ red leaf 208° S 
367 1069 5hf-ch dust No.1 375 17 2 715 2hfch fans 176 .- 11 
368 1072 1 do dust No.2 90 14 4 SED 72L, 1 ch unas 68 «12 
369 1075 1 ch bromixed 90h 813 5 724 8hfch dust 672 «13 
372 Lyegrove 1084 7hf-ch hyson 315 28 6 Ravenoya 727, 4 ch bro pek 400 30 
373 1687 9 do hyson No, 2 486 27 8 733 5 do pek sou 360 21 
374 1090 3 do  hyson No. 3 12: 24 9 736 Lhich dust 80. 13 
375 1093 2 do  twanky 110 «11 10 739 1 do fans 90 2k 
379 Nabakettia 1105 9 do  hysonNo.3 459 23 15 Rambodde 764 lhf-ch dust 90 12 
380 1108 6 @o  twanky 450. 12 16 757 3 do fans 210 18 
392 Clyde 1144 7 ch  pek souNo. 2 469. 17 20 Kelani 769 8 ch | pek sou 640 «17 
393 1147. 1 ch bro mixed YEW) 21 772 7 do} sou 490 14 
398 Udayeriya 1162 4hf-ch peksou 200. 20bid | 22 775 3 do dust 30011 bid 
399 1165 6 do fans 510 17 bid | 23 Kahatagala 778 4 ch bro pek 840 26 
400 1163 9 do brpekfans 675 27 24 (31 1 do broorpek 100 22° 
404 Kotagaloya 1180 3 ch  svuu 225 16 25 784.2 do pek 160. 22 
405 1183 1 do red leaf 45 7 26 787 1 do pek sou 80. 17 
406 KG 1186. 5 do bro pek 500 = 29 27 790 1 do dust 100 = 11 bid 
408 1192 4 do pek sou 280 20 283 JPE 793 5 do bro pek 425 25 
409 1195 2 do ans 250 16 29 796 1 do bro or pek 100 22 
411 St. Martin 1201 13hf-ch or pek 510 25 30 799 2 do pek 160-22 
412 1.04 15 do br or pk 600 21 31 802 1 do  pek sou SO a7, 
414 1210 12 do pek sou 480 14 32 805 1 do sou 70 14 
415 1213.75 do, dust 300 «11 33 808 1 do dust 190 10 bid 
417 Pinest mark1219 4 ch bro pek 400 39 37 Narangoda 820 4 ch dust 340 11 bid 
418 1222 5 do bro mixcd 450 24 38 823 3 do sou unbulked 180 8 
419 1225. 5 do pek 400 36 39 826 1 do unas 83 9 
420 1223 3hf-ch ’ uwunast 135 22 45 Mora Ella 844 2hfch bropekfans 130 22 
422 1234 4 do unast 200 15 46 847 1 do dust 85 14 
423 RWT 1237 4 ch dust 360 9 49 Nugawella 856 8 ch pek sou 640 18 
424 1240 1 do  congou 90 10 50 859 lhfch dust 85 12 
430 A 1258 3hf-ch bro mixed 255 9 51 Mahatenne 862 6 ch  broor pek 600 26 
432 CB 1264 4 ch bro pek 440 25 54 871 1 do  pek sou 100 19 
434 1270 4 do pek sou 360 14 55 874 2 do dust 200 12 
435 1273 3 do br pekfans 228 16 59 Mahalla 886 2 ch dust 186 12 
444 Vinestmeark 1300 1 do br tea 68 20 65 Moragalla 80t 6 ch pek sou 600 16 
445 1303 1 do br tea Gown 1h) 66 907 2 do bro tea 200 «10 
456 O‘Bodde 1336 4 do  peksou 340) 2K 67 California 910 7 ch bro pek 645 26 
457 BDW 1339 1 do sou No. 2 90 15 69 916 6 do pek sou 516 14 
459 1345 lhfch dust 85 12 70 919 4 do pek fans 400 14 
460 X 1348 3 ch red leaf 195 8 71 Mousa Eliya 922 1 ch pek sou 10 13 
461 Gonapitiya 1351 12hfch bro pek 648 66 72 925 3 do bro pek fans 369 13 
461 1360 14 do pek sou 644 37 73 5 928 1 do dust 170 10 
466 1366 3 ch dust 261 16 77 Mary Hill 940 9hfch dust 675 1t 
407 CNN 1369 9hf-ch fans 675 17 73 DBG 943° 3 ch bro mix 300 6 bid 
468 I3i2nen chi pek sou 525 19 79 GB 946 10 bf ch_ bro tea 600 6 bid 
469 1375 2hf-ch unast 208 =19 8 3 964 Ghfch dust 480 §=13 
483 Sirikandura 1415 2 ch _ bro tea 163 5 86 967 10 do sou 500. 12 bid 
487 Amblakande 1429 4 do dust 400 12 87 A 970 Shfch dust 400 14 
496 Stafford 1456 Qhf-ch_ br pek 540 62 88 973 5 do sou 25018 
497 1459 7 ch _ or pek, 665 57 92a Farnham 98a 5 ch sou 42) 20 
499 1465 Lhf-ch dust 0 a) 93 988 3 do bro or pek 315 22 bid 
500 Cotaganga 146g 6 do dust 438 12 94 991 3 do bro pek fans 345 21 bid 
601 H 1471 4 ch bro pek 400 23 95 994 4 do _ pek fans 460 14 bid 
502 1474 1 do pek 93 16 96 997 2 do dust 282 Lv bid 
503 Perwatte 1477 5hf-ch dust 854 10 97 SP 1000. 1 ch bropekfans 122 10bid 
50! Debatgama 1480 8hf-ch younghyson 480 33 98 Kumwattia 1003 2 ch  pek 170) ey, 
605 1483 5 ch  hyson 300 =—-.28 103 N1T 1018 2hfch dust 150 . 14 
506 1486 5 do hysonNo,2 275 24 104 1021 3 ch unasNo.1 300 14 
522 Ragalla 1534 2hfch fans 150) 17, 105 Goonambil 1027 Lhfch bro mix 69 6 bid 
623 R 1537 1 ch  bromixed 68 8 lw7 FA 1030 1 ch  peksou 133-21 bid 
526 Clunes 1546 8 do or pek 640 22 1 hf ch 
631 1561 3 do sou 300 14 1¢8 1033 3hf ch dust 210 13 
632 1564 7hf-ch dust 630 13 112 RKP 1045 8 ch pek sou 640 20 
633 1567 2 ch or pek 1700-22 113 1048 7 do sou 490 16 
634 1570 4 do br pek 420 vAL 114 1051 2 do dust 200 1l bid 
5385 1573 3 do pek 315 19 118 Glenesk 1063 1 ch dust 170 10 
536 1576 3 do pek sou 330 = 14 121 Auburn 1072 3 ch pek sou 249 19 
637 F Lin est mark1579 5 do bro mixed 500 10 122 1076 7hfch fans 525 14 
539 Letchmey 1585 2hf-ch pek fans 15013 123 1078 7 do dust 609 «6:13 
540 Galkadua 1588 3 ch 124 1081 1 do sou 80 10 

lhi-ch broorpek 402 28bid | 126 Oolapane 1087 4hfch fans 232 «14 
644 1600 1 do congou 50 =o 127 1090 1 do bro pek 60 23 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


6 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ios ae, 
130 Beruketiya 1099 5 ch bro pek 535 28 
131 1102 5 do ek 460 19 
132 1105 1 do pek fans 112 16 
133 1103 1 do dust 70 10 bid 
134 Dryburgh 1111 6 ch bro or pek 540 25 
135, 1114 7 do or pek 602 29 
136 1117 8 do pek 584 22 
137 1120 3 do pek sou 228 18 
135 1123 5hfch fens 340 w drawn 
142 Blackburn 11°25 4 ch bro pek 400 24 
144 1141 1 do pek sou &3 18 
151 Rayigam 1162 2hfch dust 206 13 
152 F, in estate 
wark 1165 4 ch pek sou 420 38 
163 1168 5hfch dust 350 16 
158 Doragalla 1183 5 ch bro mix 675 9 bid 
161 Glenalmond, 1192 4 ch pek sou 348 18 
162 1195 1 do dust 138 1L 
163 Fai field 1198 lhfch pek 50 =. 36 
164 Siriniwasa 1201 1 ch con 92 11 
165 Meddegodde 1204 8hfch broorpek 360 30 bid 
167 LE 1210 2 ch bro pek 210 1) bid 
168 1213 1 do ek 62 10 bid 
169 Stockholm 4216 1 ch bro pek 100 835 
173 Nellicollay- 
watte 1228 1hfch sou 60 & bid 
colindia pkgs 
174 1231 2 do dust 120 14 
15 1234 2 do fans 170 14 
176 Hatale 1237 1 ch pek 86 20 
177 WS 1240 1 ch pek 140 21 
1 hfch 
178 1243. 1 ch pek sou 130 18 
1 hf ch 
179 Amuni!iya 1246 5hfch_ bro or pek 242 41 
181 1252 4 do pek 380 21 
182 1255 2 do pek sou 180 18 
183 1458 1 do dust 113 1L 
188 Harrangala 1273 6 ch bro pek fans 600 24 
193 Galetota 1288 3 ch pek 300 8 bid 
194 1291 1 do sou 150 8 
1 hf ch 
205 A BT, in es- 
tate mark 1324 6 ch ek 630 20 
208 Waganila 1383 4 ch bro pek 400 36 bid 
1 hf-ch 
209 1336 3 ch or pek 270 36 bid 
210 1339 1 do pek 90 29 bid 
211 1342 2 do pek sou 160 21 bid 
212 1345 2hfch dust 160 13 bid 
216 Kurunegalle : 
Estate, Co 
Limited 1357 2 ch pek sou 200 18 
217 Romania 1390 12 ch bro pek 672 =20 
219 1366 4 do pek sou 326 10 
227 Y, in estate 
mark 1390 6 ch dust 480 10 bid 
231 Ravenscraig 1402 3 ch (\peksou 270 «16 
232 1405 3hfch fans 240 15 
235 SRK 1:14 5 ch bro tea 500 10 
240 Eewadugama 1429 3 ch pek sou 255 19 bid 
2:3 Patulpana 1438 10 hfch pek sou 500 out 
244 1441 4 do sou 200 aie 
246 Meddegodde 1447 18hfch pek 630 21 bid 
[Mr, E. John.) 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. libs .<? 
2 Theresia 89 2 ch bropekfans 190 25 
3 92 S5hbfch dust 400 17 
4 95 1 do sou 50 24 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
8 Wendura 107 4 ch 
9 110 1hf ch 

13 Oonoogaloya 122 4 ch 

14 125 4 do 

16 131 2 do 

20 Perth ; 143 do 

21 146 7 hich 

22 149 1 do 

23 Dalhousie 152 8 do 

27 164 6 do 

31 Bowella 176 1 do 

36 Vincit 191 2 ch 

37 194 2 do 

38 BBB, inest. 

mark 197 8hfch 

39 Melvilla 200 8 do 

40 203 8 do 

41 206 2 do 

54 Templestowe 245 7 ch 

57 Wadhurst 254 6 do 

58 257 7 do 

59 260 4 do 

60 263 hf ch 

6L 266 1 ch 

62 269 lhfch 

65 Uvakellie 2787 ch 

66 281 4 do 

67 284 1 do 

72 Rondura 299 4 do 

73 SH 302 2 do 

74 d 305 1 do 

75 308 2 hf ch 

76 311 1 do 

79 Nikakotua 320 5 ch 

83 CD 332 1hf-ch 

94 Waragalanda 365 2 ch 

95 KP 368 1lhfch 

96 371 4 ch 

97 374 3hf-ch 

98 377 1 ch 

99 380 3 do 

1hf ch 

100 GT B83) 3) cb 

163 392 7 bf ch 

110 Nahavilla 413 5 ch 

112 419 6hfch 
113 422 6 do 
114 WP 425 1 ch 
116 43L 6 do 
121 Glentilt 446 10 hf ch 
122 Kuruwaithai 449 2 ch 
127 Brownlow 464 2 do 
128 467 7hfch 

130 473 8 ch 
131 Villa 476 1hfch 

132 479 1 do 

133 482 6 ch 

136 W,inest. mark 491 8 do 
137 491 2 do 
142 Movnt Clare 509 2 do 
143 512, 1 do 

114 515 4 do 

145 518 3 do 

146 Coundon 421 10 hf-ch 

147 524 3 ch 

148 527. 6 ch 

149 530 5 do 

150 533 5 hf-ch 

151 5386 2 do 

162 KT 539 1 ch 

153 542 1 do 

158 Keenagaha Ella557 8 do 

160 563 4 ch 

161 566 Lhfch 


. 


OBSERVER PRINTING ‘VORKS. 


Name. lb, 
pek sou No. 2 350 
dust 88 
peE sou 320 
dust 600 
fans 270 
pek sou 670 
pek dust 525 
red leaf 32 
or peE 360 
bro pek fans 420 
dust 106 
dust 300 
red leaf 270 
bro mix 400 
bro pek 400 
pek 400 
pek sou 100 
pek sou 630 
or pek 600 
pek 630 
per sou 360 
dust 80 
bro mix 100 
fans 73 
pek 693 
pek sou 378 
bro mix 159 
dust €00 
rek 156 
pek sou 486 

ust 168 
fans 70 
unas 400 
bio or pek 56 
dust 230 
dust 96 
pek fans 256 
fans ; 222 
congou 105 
bro tea 343 
bro pek BLO 
dust 665 
pek 450 
dust 480 
pek fans 20 
dust 120 
sou 420 
pek mix 600 
pek sou 160 
bro mix 200 
bro pek fans 469 
dust 680 
pek 47 
pek sou 45 
red leaf 450 
pek 800 
bor mix 160 . 
sou 146 
bro tea 90 
fars 364 
dust 288 
broorpek 450 
or pek 225 
pek 425 

ek sou 400 
bro pek fans 300 

‘ans 20 
bro pek 85 
pek 80 
pek sou 600 
pek fans 320 
dust 90 


17 bid 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES, 


No. 5. 


CoLOMBO, 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


LARGE LOTS. 


&. Benham & Co. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1901. 


[16,264 1b.] 

Lot. Box Pkgs, Name. Ib. 
1 Battalgalla Sie oterch or pek 2280 
2 54 23 do pek 1955 
3 a7 «14 ~=do pek sou 1120 
5 Hornsey 63 655 hfch bro oryjek 2473 
6 66 26 ch pek 2210 
7 69 10 do pek sou 800 
9 Selvawatte 75 14hfch_ bro pek 770 

11 81 8 ch pek 752 

19 Halgolle 5 8 ch hyson No. 2 736 

Messrs. Forbes & Walker 
[480,558 1b.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib 
1 Kosgalla 1693 18hfch bro pek 900 
2 1699 18 do pek 810 
5 Nakadenia 1708 11 ch bro pek 

fans 1100 
7 Great Valley 
Ceylon, in est. é 
mark 1714 22 hfch roor pek 1210 
9 1720 18 ch pek 1530 

10 1723 35 do pek sou 2625 

il +1726 9 do sou 765 

13 Sirvikandura 1732 12 do bro pek 1200 

14 1735 11 do pek 1045 

15 1733 8 do pek sou 720 

17 Thedden 1744 23 ch bro pek 2300 

18 1747 13 do pek 171 

24 Carolina 1755 13 ch  hyson 1274 

25 1768 13 do do No. 2 1248 

27 SR, in estate 

mark 1774 13 ch congou 1500 

28 OD, in estate 

mark 1777, (20 sch pek sou 1809 

29 1780 19 hf ch ust 700 

80 Palawatte 1783 138 ch bro pek 1800 

81 1785 11 do ek 1100 

35 Villehena 1798 12 ch bro pek 1200 

36 1801 8 do pek 800 

40 AGS 1813 20hfch broorpek 1700 

41 1815 24 do or pek 1200 

46 1831 24 do dust 2090 

51 Allag -lla 1846 27hfch dust 2295 

53 Tunacombe 1852 37 ch or pek 3330 

54 1855 29 do bro pek 2900 

55 1858 34 do  pek 2060 

56 1861 13 do pek sou 1170 

57 : 1864 1llLhfch dust 935 

65 Nilloomally, 

O B EC, in est. 
mark 1838 29 ch bro pek 2668 

66 13891 19 do or pek 1452 

67 1894 13 do pek 1040 

68 1897 10 do pek sou 800 

69 1900 9 do bro orpek 900 

7: Docmba 1806 6 ch fans 720 

73 1912 7 do  congou 700 

79 Queensland 1930 9 ch bro pek 854 

80 933 18 do pek 1620 

81 Kelaneiya and 

Braemor 1936 22 ch bro orpek 2200 

82 1939 20 do or pek 200 

83 1912 18 da pek 1800 

86 Dunbar 1951 16hfch broorpek 8&(0 

87 1954 21 do or pek 1°01 

88 1957 40 do pek 30 0 

°93 Oakham 1972. 24 do or pek 1080 

94 1975 25 ch bro pek 1500 

95 1978 24 do pek ? 160 

96 198l 8 ao pek sou 760 

98 Tempo 1987 18: ch bro pek 1800 

99 1990 13 do or pek W170 

100 1993 34 do pek 2560 

101 1996 22 do pek sou 1431 

103 2002 8 ds bro pek 

fans 760 

106 Shrubs Hill 2011 35 ch bro pek 3742 
107 201t 6L do or pek 5U60 
103 2017 18 do pek 1527 

110 Tembiligalla 2023 14 ch or pek 1260 

111 2026 36 do pek 2880 


Lot. Box. 
113 Pansala- 

tenne 2032 
ll4 2035 
115 2033 
119 DPD, in estate 

mark 2050 
121 2056 
122 2252 
123 2062 
1224 WVRA 2065 
125 2068 
127 2074 
123 Weyunga- 

watte 2077 
129 2030 
130 2083 
136 Mawiliganga- 

watte 2101 
127 2108 
138 2107 
110 Castleeagh 2113 
141 2116 
142 2119. 
143. Yataderia 1122 
144 2125 
1447 AMP 2134 
148 W, in est. 

mark 2137 
149 Polatagama 2140 
150 2143 
151 21'6 
152 2149 
153 2152 
156 Maha Uva 2161 
138 2167 
160 Inverness 2173 
161 2176 
162 2179 
163 Ganapalla = z182 
164 ‘ 21885. 
165 2183 
166 2191 
169 Lucly Land 2200 
171 2206 
172 2209 
176 Ella Oya 2271 
176 DM V 2227 
179 2230 
181 OBEC,in 

est. mark, Fcrest 

Creek 2236 
182 2239 
183 2242 
184 2245 
1*5 2243 
186 MC, inestate 

mark 2251 
187 Avoca 2254 
188 2257 
189 2260 
19) 2-63 
192 Kotagaloya 2°69 
193 Passara Group 2272 
194 2-75 
195 2278 
196 2281 
100 Kmnavesmire 2293 
201 2296 
202 2229 
203 23u2 
204 9305 
206 2311 
208 Clyde 2317 
209 Adisham 2320 
210 2323 
2U1 2326 
22: 2329 
213 2332 
220 Panmure 2353 
2:2 Attempettia 2326 
224 2365 
227. Ardlaw and 

Wishford 2374 
228 2377 
229 230 
230 2383 
231 Geragama 2356 
BOP 2389 
234 % 2395 
235 2393 
2338 2407 
23 2410 


Prick :—12% centseach, 3 copies 


I3 


29 hf ch 


8 
dl 


14h 
25 


ch 
do 


f ch 


Name. lb. 
bro pek 4200 
pek 1890 
pek sou 1530 
or pek 800 
pek sou 1055 
sou 1440 
fans 1815 
bro or pek 715 
bro or pek 770 
fans 1200 
bro pek 2800 
pek 2430 
pek sou 1760 
bro or pek 900 
bro pek 5320 
pek sou 3375 
bro pek 3040 
or pe« 1105 
pek 1360 
pek 2992 
pek 3060 
bro mix 7440 
sou 760 
bre pek 5:09 
or pek 1530 
pek 7149 
pek Suu _ 2295 
bro pek 
fans 990 
bro or pek 900 
pek 1260 
or pek 1235 
bro or pek 2100 
pek 2185 
bro or pek 1664 
bro pek 1040 
or pek 2236 
pek 2960 
bro or pek $90 
pek 1020 
pek sou 720 
hyson No. 2. 900 
bro pek 1024 
pck 1241 
bro or pek 2200 
bro pek 3500 
or pek 1170 
pek No 1 1890 
pek No. 2 2790 
unas 921 
bro or pek 1325 
bro pek 2460 
pek 17)0 
pek sou 720 
pek 1357 
ov pek 880 
bro or pek 20:0 
pek 2250 
pek sou 900 
or pek 750 
br pek 3800 
pek 3760 
pek sou 1275 
dust 1120 
sou 2039 
bro pek 5303 
brocr pek 1430 
or pek 510 
’ pek 1575 
pek sou 930 
bro pek 1170 
br or pk fans!497 
bro pek 720 
pek 880 
broorpek 714 
br pek 2150 
or pek 924 
pek 1280 
bro pek 1960 
pek 3330 
br pek 2000 
pek 3600 
bro pek Tu) 
pek 1350 


30 cents; 6 covies § rupee. 


16 bid 


£6 Lid 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. «. Lot. Box. Eke lame. Ib. 
42 Mansfield 2419 S5hf-ch bropek 3300 50 4 ae iee0enthie nce = ee 
2 43 2 a ee eons 13 1501 18 do jek sou 1208 
Boe " eae ee 8S A aa age, 15 Wilpita 1507 11 ch tropek 110 
247 Prest n 2434 20 do bro pek 2000 61 16 1510. 11. do pek 1045 
At BM A oa oe La 1; 1513 18 do peksou _—‘1710 
249 2440 14 do pek sou 1120 39 21 PTN,in 
250 Waitalawa 2443 47hf-ch bro pek 2350 44 est. mark 1525 25bhfch peksou 1250 
per Se cae BE BY 28 Hanagama 1531 14 ch peksou —«1260 
oe area amie nen YDS soi SLR er OS rot rats 1540 30 ch bropek 2000 
254 Puspane v456 41 ch br pek 4510 27 bid | 97 kumaragala 1543 14 bfch bro pek 770 
255 2153 18 do pek 1620 22 bid 28 1546 12 ch pek 90 
256 2461 25 do or pek 2275 24 bid | 99 1519 14 do pek sou 1220 
257 Memorakande zi64 15hf-ch dust 1200 14 33 Primrose Hill 1561 10 ch ai 800 
262 Ugieside 2479 10 do dust 800 12 34 1564 12 do jek sou 920 
263 2482 15 ch bro mix 1275 13 37 Fin estate 
265 Dammeria 2438 22 do pek 2967 28 bid baaivke 1573 35 ch pek 3500 
268 Kennin.tun 2497 8 do © dust 1200 18 | as IEHamOBMS olftitione “pie 
269 2500 12 do unast (922 10 | | 39 Kelani 1579 30 ch bro pek 2550 
270 Arapolakande 2503 60hf-ch young hyson3000 34 bid 40 1582 20 do pek 1600 
271 2505 33 ch hyson 2970 34 bid 41 1585 12 do pek sou 960 
272 2509 8 do bysen No, 2 &80 26 bid 43 RT inestate 
274 Marlborough 9515 27 do _ orpe 2106-20 bid mark’ - 1591 8 ch “bro mix 840 
aib BN i Os eo a as 1594 38bfch fans 2660 
276 Yah ey ong bee ASAOR 2B DIOE a5 1597 21 do dust 1680 
277 2521 45 do pek sou 3650 22 id 46) 0 1600 9 ch Sys 765 
278 Anningkande 2524 30 do br pek 3000.28 47 1603 23hfch dust 1840 
210 2b2i 14 do nex 1BaD 22 48 Dikmukalanals606 33hfch bro pek 1815 
280 Gallawatte 2530 v4 do bro pek 2160 26 46 1609 20 do pe: A 1010 
281 2633 18hf-ch brovrpek 990 28 50 1612 20 do pek B 1000 
282 2536 41 ch  pek 3250 22 51 1615 30 do peksonA 1440 
sep PE) NOD SYS SIOR. AE oo 5% 1618 18 do ksouB 864 
284 Sor arn ea 18607 17 53 1621 23 do bro pek fans 1265 
286 548 20hf-ch pekfans 1400 16 64 Ingeriya 1654 3abfch bro pek 1750 
287 2551 29 ch fans 2320 14 65 1657 14 do bro or pek 840 
288 Middleton 2554 30hf-ch broor pek 1650 58 66 1660 28 do  pek 1344 
289 2557 43 ch bro pe 4500 36bid | ¢; 1GhBEES edo e Mack cad 1288 
290 2560 61 do pek 4880 33 69 Beausejour 1669 17 ch bro pek 1410 
291 MD 2563 33hf-ch fans 1930 18 70 1672 15 do pek 1320 
295 Choisy 2575 9 ch or pek 85h 43 52 Cooroondoo- “ 
ae 2S Ne AO, Teme mL oSU Eee watte 1678 2Lhich bropek - 1260 
297 2581 20 do ek 1700 35 73 168L 15 ch pek 1200 
309 Karakettia 2590 8 do bro pek 853 25 74 1684 9 do pek sou 900 
eer BR Uk Ce (5 hee 76 Avisawella 1690 18 ch bro pek 1800 
Bae eee ae! 77 1693 32 do pek 2720 
A e Sane aS 78 1626 19 do nek sou 1526 
5 est. mark 2603 69 do  broorpek 3795 47 ~ | 79 Mossville 1699 15 ch bro pek fans 1500 
307 2611 26 do or pek 2210 36 bid 80 1762 15 hf ch ust 1350 
308 2614 52 do pek 4420  31bid | g4 Woodthorpe 1714 10 ch bro pek 1609 
309 2617 61 do pek sou 4575 24 bid &5 1717.17. «do ek 1360 
310 2620 10 do sou 850 15 86 120 19 do ek sou 1520 
3ul 2623 10 do dust 85015 89 Derby 1729 34hfch_ bre pek £040 
314 Dewalakande2632 do hyson 792 =—-26 90 1732 92 do pek 1710 
317 + ‘Tillyrie 2311 20hfch young hyson1100 32 bid | 93 1741.27 do. bro pek 1620 
318 2644 10 ch hyson 850 30 bid 94 1714 22 eo pe< 1232 
319 2617 20 do hyson No. 2 2000 22 bid | 95 1747.17. do pek sou 850 
321 . 2658 9 do green tea fans 720 12 97 GACeylcn 1753 10 ch pek sou 7 
323 Stamford Hill 2659 38 hf-ch br pek 2280 43 100 1759 13 bf ch dust 1UOL 
324 2662 £6 do cr pek 1170 51s | jo; Theberton 1765 22 ch  broorpek 2200 
323 2665 28 ch pek 2520 <6 bid 102 1768 16 do bro pek 1440 
326 2668 9 do pek sou 720 34 103 1771 20 do pes 1710 
329 Bandarawella2677 21 do bro pek 2199 25 103 Atabahena 1786 13hfch bro pek 702 
330 Woodend 2680 22 do bro pek 2200 25 © 111 BF, in estate 
381 2683 37 do pek 3330-22 bid mark 1795 21 h€ch bro pek dust1s90 
332 2686 13 do pek sou 1040 21 112 Old Med‘e- 
334 Battawatte 2692 2! do a gama 1798 10 ch _ bro or pek 700. 
= 1Lhf-ch bro or pek 2693 26 113 180L 10 do or pex 700 
335 2695 a oe te piyeaesh 114 1604 15 do Bek 12.0 
z ey = 118 Raglan 1316 11 ch e 990 
342 Clune 2716 12 ch pekNo.1 1020 29 123 Menrovia 1831 10 ch Young Hyson 900 
ae Bey cles oot He eeeed= m eee mee 124 1831 11 do  Hyson 920 
722 14 do pek sou 1260 22 7 31. 22 22) 
346 Pallegodde 2728 13 do bro or pek 1300 26 3 Monrovig a 26 ae ae ae 
347 2731 24 do br pek 200° 39 135 1867 13 do  pek sou 1300 
BS 2734 18 do or pek 1620 26 bid | 138 Labaduwa 1876 9 ch  b.opek 1028 
ai ee olla is at do, pekton 
7 0 
-861 Pallegodde 2773 16 do or pek 1437 26 eG ce edarueee BU EGE ek aos ao 
362 2776 15 do  pek 119723 bid ‘mark 13 25 ch  broor pek 2488 
383 2779 16 do peksou 1437 20 bid | 151 Ocnankande 16 23hfch bropek 1150 
364 Harrow 2782 11 do or pek 1100 47 152 - 19 15 ch sou 030 
365 2785 19 bf-ch bro or pek 1140 50 154 Forest Hill 25 12 ch bro pek 1080 
366 2788 30 ch pek 2850 37 155 298 14 do pek 1190 
Ce 2701 9 do, peksou 810 34 158 KRG 37 @4hfch broorpek 1440 
369 Glendon 2797 21hf-ch or pek 1680 25 159 Cork 40 9 ch bro pek £64 
-370 2800 20 ch bro pek 2000 28 160 43-11 do or pek 913 
371 2803 51 do ek 4325 23 165 58 8 do bro pek 763 
372 2806 20 do pek sou 1600 19 166 €1L 9 do or pek 810 
378 G 2809 8 do sou 720 15 167 64 9 do pek 765 
RTE 171 Farnbam 76 20 Be bro pek 1800 
7 ee 172 79 11 do or pek 880 
Messrs. So eae & Co. 178 suid dole epek ae 
|278,391 Ib. 4 § 10 do  pek sou £00 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. 1b. ¢. eget amie ean erm ee 2 
1 Sadamille 14f5 12 ch  bropek 1140 = 20 ' 131 Cooroondoc- 
2 gg. 1468 17 do pek 1615 916 bid |. watte 108 8 ch nek 800 
6 Meetiagoda 1480 11 ch pek 1100 11 bid * 182 Jak Tree Hill 102 9 ch Wropek 950 


oe 2S 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box, Pkgs. Name. Ib. ~c: | Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b, 
Mount Vernon 121 26 ch ek 2470 «88 bid | 22 659 10 ch or pek 850 
is? eA chee ae 1566 635 bid | 23 : 662 21 do pek 1 90 
188 127 20 do  pekson 1720~=S 3 | 26 Glasgow 671 30 hf-ch broor pek 19:0 
190 DS 133 15hfch dust 1260 13 | 27 674 18-ch or pek 1260 
197 Paradise 1-417 ch bro pek 187) 24 : 28 67702 do ek 1080 
198 157 15 do pek 1500 «18 bid 29 680 12 do pek sou 1200 
199 160 11 do  pek sou 1045. «15 j 80 Agra Ouvah 683 -athf-ch bro or pek 2610 
202 Rayigam 169 =8 ch _ bro pek 3610 27 bid = 31 ‘ HO. Ets ch or pek 4900 
203 ¥ 172 31 do bropek [£945 27bid 32 689 24 do pek 228 
204 125.17 do or pek 1360 25 . 83 Koslande 692 13 bf ch — bro pek 715 
205 178 12 do pek 1520-22 ; 34 695 14 ch ek 1260 
206 181 26 do  peksou 2340 22 | 38 GB 707.8 do ro pek 8u0 
207 181 8 do dust 80014 39 i 710 10 de pek — £00 
208 Attiville 187 12 ch bre pek 1X0 92 40 MN 71320 hf&ch or pek 1100 
209 190 15 do  pek 150017 Al 116 12 do ~ brojorpek’ «(720 
210 193 12 do peksou 1140-13 23 oe 8 ae elt a 
5 7 ~ } ) 9° 7 ay a ¢ 
212 Depedene oe ve hf ch pre pek ite B hid) 45 Glassangh 728 38bfch broorpek 2470 
215 208 32 do  pek sou 1600 18 , 46 : 73l 32 ch  pek 32090 
216 211 16 do bro pek fans 880 18 51 Ohiya 736 15 hfch fans 90 
318 217 47 do bropek 2350 28 | 538 Alplakande 752 10 ch sou 900 
219 220 38 do pek 1900 23 55 Little Valley 758 10 do pek 850 
220 223 40 do pek sou 7000 20 58 7163 18 hf ch young hyson 900 
221 226 15 do brope<fans90 19 | 59 ms 770 13 ch — hyson No. 1 10:0 
293 232 81 do bro pe 4455 28 | 60 Elston 773 19 do _—pek 1710 
224 235 60 do  pek 3:00 23 61 776 21 do pek sou 1€90 
2-5 238 36 do pe sou 1gsv0 —«:18 62 179 19 do or pek 1710 
228 Hangrancya 247 13 ch broorpek 1300 45 65 GB 788 lahfch fens 920 
229 230 24 do  bropek 2400 26 66 UD 79l 14 ch bropek —1397 
230 283 21 do pek 1785 2k ei zee 3 me oe es eu 
§ 2 2 e 18 bir ‘ is 97 
2 Buruluealla ae iB ch bee bok on i id 69 Coslanda 309 13 bfch bro pek 715 
233 262 8 do pek sou 720, 10bid | f j 803 14 ch  pek 1260 
234 KG A, in estate 74 GER, in estate i 
mark 265 8 ch _ bro tea 760 6 i mark 815 37 do bropek = 3412 
2a0 BeBe oo. fons re) g 3 Oonoogaloya S27 io . Leas oc 
5 9 5 pate b 
237 pratepe alle, pes ut en fort ek ne 33 83 Doonhinda 812 24 do bro pek 2400 
239 280 21 do pek 1680 31 8t 815 32 do pek 220) 
240 283 12 do sou 960-23 Some 88 % do — pek sou 70 
242 TSN 239 23hfch pek 150° 1gpid| |) 87oBirnam 64 21 do peksou = 1407 
043 Ardlaw and 88 Dickapittia 857 31 do bro pek 31.0 
Wishford 292 16 ch _ bro pek 14(8 33bid | 8) 860 ale do pek 3500 
244 PTN 295 10 ch oropekfans1000 26 bid | 94 Ratwatte SL a ASU a Seat ty 
245 Lunugalla 298 9 ch bro pek 909 2bid | 9. : 878 28 ae pek : 2520 
246 Anningkande 301 20° ch or pek BU <2 ESCO) gS Eco al 17.0 
247 Kewadugama 304 16 ch bropek 1760 27bid | 99 - Se eee ence eote bees 
245 307 10 do pek 1000)» /25,hid) | 20h ROE BOS mie oeaLone LURE 1350 
249 Tiddydale 310 20 ch pek sou 1800 ll bid | 106 Maskeliya 911 44hfch  broorpek 2200 
250 South Africa 313 10 ch or pek 980 24 108 an BG ch or pek 1440 
251 316 21 do bro pek 2310 29 109 a BAU GO Mos 2160 
252 319 16 do ek 1188 «27 113 Keenagaha Ella 932. 24 do or pek 1680 
253 322 11 do pek sou 1302 22 114 Templestowe 935 27 do bro or pek 2160 
355 328 10 do sou "70 17 115 Glentilt 938 27 do bro pek 2700 
256 331 7 do  orpek fans 84¢ 1bid | 116 941 23 do or pek 2070 
251 334 7 do pekfans 840 15 Mi ste 914 18 do  pek 1140 
258 Cairn Hiil 337 10 ch or pek 900 26 bid ! 118 Glasgow 917 Be hfch troor pek 4833 
259 340 21 do bropek 2100 25bid | 119 9 W32) do» / oripek 1600 
260 343 29 do pek 2610 21 bia |* 120 953 12 ch — pek 1080 
261 346 22 do  peksou 1760 6bia | 12L 956 11 do pek sou 1045 
362 319 Ohfch dust 720 15 | 122 Galloola 959 36 do bro pek 3500 
263 352 13 ch or pek 1170.) 27 bid | 128 962 45 do  pek 4050 
264 Bp arOnd oN mebropne st! 26004, cos idl | 12EE Ae | McSsoi20 doy. Kpenisous teu 
Rs BY — 37 2 bi 2 > Sta 
BOE ac tltn ke 358 31 do, pek ZO0iaes 22010 mark 974 14 do pekNo.1 1050 
‘mark 36{ 26hich or pek 1281 24bid | 128 977 16 do peksou 1200 
268 P 367 12 ch  pek 960 2Lbid ; 29 O 980 8 do broorpek 
269 Murraythwaite 370 21 do bro pek 1995 36 ‘i = No. 1 §80 
270 373 19 do pek 1620 25 | ev a ae ol A 
1 f 
zi enuute aie ae ue He eee ie ieee 134 Ottery 995 18 do  broorpek 1950 
23 Blackburn 382 15 ch pek 1350 23 18 998 17 do or pek 1360 
275 Wilford 388 7 ch sou 700 6 bid . ; 1 21 do pek 1785 
277 Annandale 394 12hfch broorpek 744 76 WSeRS 7 11 do unas 1110 
78 397 22 do or pek 1254 5L | 139 Glassaugh 10 77 hf ch_ or pek 4158 
279 4(0 20 do  pek 1160 45 i 140 13 19 do broorpek 1235 
280 403 13 do  pek sou 741 40 ; 141 16 16 ch pek 1600 
281 D 406 32hfch pek 1600 2lbid ; 
283 GT 409 18hfch or pek 900 31L bid | 
283 WLE 412 11 ch pek sou 1:60 16 bid SMALL LOTS. 
= —- | —— 
‘ ins gone. oe a | [E. Benham & Uo.| 
Lot. OX. gs. ame. be 
5 Allington 698 9 ch bro pek 900 27 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
6 611 10 do pek 930 W9bid , 4 Battalgaila 60 6hfch fans 480 
9 Natuwakelle 6.0 :4 do bro pek 2160 27 & Hornsey 72 6 db fans 420 
10 623 12 ao bro or pek 120 34 1G Selvawatte 73 7 ch pek 560 
11 626 15 do pek 1350 26 12 84.1 ch bro pek 100 
14 Poilakande 635 33 do bro pek 3300 29. 13 $7 1. do bro pek 109 
415 628 21 do pek 1890 27 14 90 2 do or pek 180, 
16 Kila 64L 44 do bro pek 8960 = 28 15 S 93 1 ch pek 101 
17 64t 74 do pek 6290 23 bid | 16 $6 1 do dust 114 
18 €47 Be do pek sou 6300 819 17. Halgolle 99 4 ch young hyson 396 
19 GW 650 do pek sou 1980 80 18 2 4 do hyson 376 
20 653 0 hf-ch -fans 5950 18 20 8 2 do fans 168 
21 Ben Nevis 656 16 ch bro pek 1630 37 21 IL 1 dv dust it 


3 
€&. 
51 
26 
47 bid 
61 
49 
68 
40 bid 
ig 
ri) 
29 bid 
7 
14 
2 
55 
36 
26 bil 
45 bid 
45 
19 
15 
22 bid 
30 bid 
23 bid 
37 
33 
41 bil 
16 bid 
22 lial 
23 bid 
14 1 ad 
45 
29 
26 
18 bid 
40 
47 
36 
24 
28 
40 
33 
278 bid 
24 bid 
85 
25 
13 
37 tad 
41 
34 
23 bid 
35 bid 
45 
37 
31 bid 
£0 bid 
6L 
51 
43 
31 bid 
24 bid 
19 bid 
34 bid 
22 bid 
13 bid 
18 bid 
61 
46 
40 
17 bid 
63 
54 
#5 
c. 
26 
26 
18 
“26°51 
24 Lid 
23 bid 
14 
13 
32 bid 
27 bid 
16 
1t 


4 


fMessrs. fories & Walker. | 


Lot. Box. 
3 Kosgalla 1702 
4 1705 
6 Nakadeniya 1711 
8 Great Valley 


mark 1903 
272, Doomba 1969 
77 HS F,in estate 

mark 1921 
78 1927 
& KWD 1945 
8 BDWG 1948 
39 Dunbar 1960 
90 1953 
91 19¢66 
92 1929 
97 Oakbam 1934 
102 Tempo 19:9 
1+ AG 200d 
105 2008 
109 T, in estate 

mark 20-0 
112. Temtiligaila 2029 
lls Pansala- 

tenne 2041 
117 2044 
118. D, inestate 

mark 2037 
120 2053 
126 WVRA 2071 
131 Weyunga- 

watte 2086 
132 2089 
133. Dromoland 2092 
134 2035 
135 2098 : 
139 Mawiliganga- 

watte 2110 
145 2128 
146 2131 
154 Polatagama 2155 
55. 2168 
1:7 Maha Uya 2164 
163 2170 
167 Ganuapalla 2194 
168 2197 
17) Luclhy Land 2203 
i73 221 
174 Vila Oya 2215 
175 2218 
17a 2224 
1380 DM V 2233 
191 Avoca 2266 
167 Passara Group 2284 
194 2287 
199 2290 
“05 Knavesmire 2308 
207 2314 
214 Mahayaya 2835 


Ceylon, in est. 


mark 1717 
1729 

Sirikandura 1741 
Thedden 1750 
3753 


J KAD, in estate 

mark 1756 
1759 
1762 
1771 
17389 
1792 
1795 
1804 
1&7 
18i0 
1819 
1522 
1825 
1528 
1834 
1837 
1840 
1843 
1839 


1867 
1870 
1873 
1376 
1879 
1882 


. 1835 
Nilloomally 
O BEC, in estate 


Carolina 


Pal. watte 
Villebena 


AGS 


KD P 

Allagolla 

M in estate 
mark 


Maligatenne 


Pkgs, 


5 do 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
ee EEE EE eee 


Name. 


pek sou 
unas 
pek fans 


or pek 
dust 
dust 
pek sou 
dust 


unas 

red leaf 
young hyson 
sifting 

pek scu 


1e4 leaf 
dust No. 2 
dust 

sou 

bro mix 
fans 


bro mix 
De fans 


10) 
bro pek 
pek 
pek sou 
fans 


fans 
dust 


fars 
dust 
bro or pek 


bro pek fans 
pek sou 
dust 

pek fans 
sou 

pex 

red leaf 


dust 
pek sou 


bro pek 
bro tea 


bro tea 
dust 

pek sou 

bro pek fans 
dust 


dust 

pek 

pek sou 
dust 

bro mix 

cr pek 

pek sou 

pek sou 
dust 

or pek 

pek fans 
young byson 
hyson No, 2 
silting 

pek suu 

bro pk fans 
dust 

fans 

bro pek 

bro pek fans 
bro mixed 
bro or pek 


Ib. 


350 
100 
249 


650 
595 
160 
425 


bid 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, 
215 2333 3 ch bro pek 267 
216 2341 5 do  pek 425 
217 2344 5 do pek sou +00 
218 “347 1 do sou &1 
219 2350 1 do dust 53 
221 Attempettia 2:56 5 do bro or pek 450 
2:3 2362 6 do or pe& 510 
225 2368 3 do pek sou 216 
226 237L 8 do pek dust 680 
233 Geragama 2392 6 do perk sou 510 
236 2401 2 do pek sou 142 
237 2404 4hfch dust 30 
240 2413 3 ch pek sou 201 
241 2416 2hf-ch dust 180 
25 Mansfield 2428 shf-ch dust 285 
246 «Preston 2431 4 ch bro or pek 432 
253 Waitalawa 2452 6hf-ch dust 540 
258 Poengalla 2467 3 do dust 25 
259 PB 2470 2 ch bro pek 200 
260 2473 2 do pek 190 
261 2476 1 do pek sou 90 
266 Condegalla 2491 1 do pek sou 91 
267 Cinest mark 2494 2hf-ch dust 174 
273 Arapulakande 2512 3 ch sifting 345 
285 Gallawatte 2545 8hbf-h ust 649 
299 New Market 2537 2 do dust 150 
302 Karawkettia 2596 1 ch congou 99 
303 St Johnswood-593 3 bf-ch jek pek 225 
204 16092 3 ch pek 195 
305 26U5 2 do pek sou 140 
312 Great Valley, 
Ceylen, in 
est. mark 2626 1 do bro tea 54 
313 Dewalakande2629 4 do young hyscn 363 
315 2635 3 do hys n No.2 249 
316 2638 1 do siftings 70 
320 Tillyrie 2650 4 do twanky 540 
322 2656 Yhf-ch twanky 675 
327 Stamford Hill2671 4 ch dust 324 
828 2674 1 do dust 82 
33 Woodend £689 2 do dust 182 
336 Battawatte2698 8 do 
lhf-ch pek sou 672 
337 2701 2% ch . dust 231 
338 Clunes 2704 5 do bro or pek 550 
339 2707 3 do orpkNo.1 270 
340 2710 2 do crpk No.2 160 
341 2713 5 do br pek 525 
345 2725 3 do dust 270 
351 Nonpariel 2743 9hfch brpek 461 
352 2746-5 do pek 240 
353 2749 3 do pek sou 129 
354 2752 4 do br pek fans 2.0 
355 2756 1 do ust 5 
356 Oode wera 2758 3 do bro pek 300 
357 2761" 2 do pek 164 
358 2764 1 do pekh sou 9) 
359 2767 lhfch dust 75 
360 C 27,0 1 do bro or pek 78 
363 Harrow 2°91 31f-ch dust 270 
374 G 2812 7 ch br pek fans 285 
375 Debatgama 2815 2hfch dust 160 
376 Rajawatte 218 3 do bro mixed 165 
(Messrs. Somerville & €o.] 
Lot, Eox. Pkgs, Name. Ib. 
3 Sadamulle 1471 5 ch pek sou 500 
4. 1474 1 do dust 170 
5 ‘Meetiagoda 1477 4 ch bro pek 400 
i 1483 4 do pek sou 400 
5 1486 4 do jans 400 
9 1489 5 do red leat 406 
10 1492 1 do dust 169 
14 Citrus 15(4 4 ch dust 6U0 
18 Wilpita 1516 7 ch ~ bro mix 665 
19 1519 1 do dust 150 
20 PT N inestate 
mark 1£22 11 hfch bro pek 615 
92 15278 5 do fans 310 
24 Hanagama 1634 8 ech sou (2 cz, 
Tea 680 
25 1537 4hfch dust (2 cz 
lead 348 
30 Kumaragala 1552 1 ch sou 16 
3L 1555 2hfch du-t 160 
32 Primrose Hill 1558 6 ch bro pek 606 
35 1567 1 ch sou 76 
36 1570 2hfch dust 1¢9 
42 Dryburgh 1588 S5hfch fans 240 
64 Dalveen 1624 6 ch bro pek 540 
55 1627 8 ¢o  pek 640 
56 1630 4 do Con 400.- 
57 1433 1 do pe! fans 100 
68 1636 1 do dusi 85 
59 169 8 do bro pek 270 


bid. 


“4 
25 
20 bid: 
14 
14 
44 
25 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. 
60 1642 
61 1645 
62 1648 
63 1651 
68 Ingeriya 1666 
71 Beausejour 1675 
75 XZ 1687 
81 Dessa 1705 
82 1703 
8&3 1711 
87 Woodthorpe 1723 
88 1726 
91 Berby 1735 
92 1738 
96 1750 
98 GACeylon 1756 
100 1762 
104 Theberton 1774 
105 1i77 
106 1780 
107 1783 
109 Atabahena 1789 
110 1792 
115 Old Madde- 

gama 1807 
116 1810 
117 Raglan 1813 
119 HR 1819 
120 1822 
121 1825 
125 Monrovia 1837 
126 1840 
127 St Catherine 1843 
128 1846 
129 1849 
130 Moragalla 1852 
131 1855 
132 1878 
136 Monrovia 1870 
137 1873 
139 Labaduwa 41879 
141 1885 
142 1888 
143 1S91 
144 1894 
146 Meddagodda 1 
147 4 
148 7 
149 10 
lgOonankande 2% 3 
i Forest H ll 31 
157 34 
161 Cork 46 
162 : 49 
163 52 
164 55 
163 67 
169 Ci) 
15 Farnh m 88 
176 91 
177 Ot 
178 97 
183 Jak Tree Hill 112 
184 15 
185 118 
189 DS 130 
1¥l1 BAK, in est. 

mark 136 
192 139 
193 142 
194 145 
195 148 
196 151 
200 Paradise 13 


Pkgs, Name lb. 
4 ch pek 820 
3 do con 300 
1 do pek fans 109 
1 do dust 85 
2hf-ch dust 150 
6 ch pek sou 450 
4 ch red leaf 392 
2 hf ch Bro pek 116 
2 do pek 94 
1 do pek sou 46 
3 ch sou 228 
2 do dust 146 
lihfch pek sou 605 
2 do dust 160 
3 do dust 225 
5 ech sou 330 
3 do bro mix 315 
Zech pek sou 1:0 
1 ch bro or pek fans100 
5 do pek fans 600 
2 do dust 200 
10hfch pek 470 
7 do pek sou 350 
8 ch pek sou 610 
4 do dust 400 

4 ch bro pek 380 
lhfch bro pek 202 

lead 58 
4hfch pek 2 oz 

lead 178 
Lhfch dust 2 oz 

lead 63 
och Hyson No2 630 
2 do Twanky 180 
5 ch Yourg Hyson 277 
4 do Hyson 202 
7 do Hyson No.2 352 
3 ch Young Hyson 390 
2 do Alyson No2 200 
2 do Hyson No 3 200 
Such bro tea 285 
3 do pek dust 450 
5 du pek 616 
2 do fans 185 
1 do pek dust lil 
1 do congou &3 
2 do bro mix 179 
5hfch or pek 200 
2 do sou 70 
4 do fans 220 
4 do dust 240 

do dust 210 
6 ch pek sou 510 
6hfch fans 426 
§ ch pek 693 
3 do pek sou 246 
1 do fans 105 
2 do dust 192 
5 do pek sou 335 
2 do fans 250 
3 do bro or pek 815 
3 do bro pek fans 345 
4 do pek fans 460 
2 do dust 282 
4 do pek 362 
3 do pek sou 244 
1 do dust 92 
5 do sou 425 
4hfch bro pek 220 
4 do pek 200 
4 do pek sou 209 
1 do pek fans €0 
2 do fans 110 
1 do dust 60 
3 ch bro mix 336 


OBSRRVER PRINTING WURKS. 


Lot. 


201 
211 
213 
217 
222 
226 
227 


2:6 KG A, inest. 


241 M, in est. mark 286 
254 South Africa 325 


Lot Box. Pkgs. 
i 122 596 3 ch 
2 699 4 do 
3 602 6 do 
4 605 1 do 

17. Allington 614 6 do 

18 617 1 do 

22 Natuwakelle 629 7 do 

23 632 3 do 

24 Ben Nevis 665 8 do 

25 668 4 hf-ch 

35 Koslande 698 3 ch 

36 701 2 do 

37 704 2hfch 

43 MN 22 eC 

47 WH 734 5 bich 

48 737 3 do 

49 740 6 do 

50 Ohiya 743 8 do 

52 749 2 ch 

54 Little Valley 755 4 do 

56 761 5 do 

57 764 3 hf-ch 

68 WHR Wpevele chi 

64 785 2 do 

71 Ceslanda £06 3 do 

72 809 2 dao 

73 $12 2hfch 

76 Oonoogaloya 821 4 ch 

77 824. 5 do 

m9) 830 3 do 

80 833 1 do 

81 836 1 do 

gs2 AA 839 1 do 

86 Doonhinda &51 3 do 

90 C 863 4 do 

1 hf ch 

91 866 2 ch 

thf ch 

92 869 4 ch 

1hf ch 

93 872 6 ch 

lhf ch 
96 Ratwatte 88l 5 ch 
97 EK, in est. mark 884 4 do 
100 Mahapahagalla 893 7 hf ch 
1 ch 

101 Ladbrooke 895 5 do 

102 899 6 do 

103 ao cemepene 902 1bfch 

101 YK 905 56 ch 

107 Maskeliya 914 2hbfch 

110 923 2 ch 

111 926 11 hf ch 

112 929 7 do 

125, Galloola 968 4 ch 

126 Diileesi ido; 

131 O 986 3 do 

132 989 {hf ch 

133 992 2 do 

137 Ottery 4 4 do 


Attiville 
Depedene 


mark 


Box. 


Pkgs, 


Name 


dust 
fans 
or pek 
dust 
dust 
dust 
unas 


pek dust 
pek 


pek sou No, 2 


[Mr. E. John.] 


Name. 


bro pek 
pek 
pek sou 
dust 
prek sou 
dust 
pek sou 
dust 
pek sou 
dust 
pek sou 
fans 


dust 

bro or pek 

or pek 

pek sou 

bro or pek 
No. 2 

fans 

dust 

dust 


bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 


pek sou 
pek sou 
bro mix 


dust 
pek sou 
fans 
dust 
sou 

bro pek 
pek sow 
bro pek fans 
dust 
dust 
fans 
bro pek 
bro pek 
fans 
dust 
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EA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


No. 6. Cotomso, FEBRUARY 11, 1901. { 30 cents; 6 coy Ss 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
— 101 Mouna 3191 11 eee Bro mix 1045 
2 124 20 hf c! ro pe 
LARGE LOTS. 10S RAMA 1g dust. 1700 
ara 103 Walton 3127 17 on bro Pek 1680 
104 3130 11 do or pe 
E£. Benham & Co. 105 3133 9 do pek 785 
5 108 Clarendon 3142 28hfch_ bro pe 1764 
hoe 8 l 109 3145 18 do or pek 972 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ibs -e: 110 3148 17 ch pek 1618 
? Eli 28 bid | 111 3151 11 do peksou 
: Sbdoe iia (age ta peer one ; 114 Errollwood 3160 18hfch broorpek 990 
lead) 55 19 do bro pek 190020 bid ns B11 dOot, one aa 
2 40 bi 
ae a 0 ac oapee ay 36 : 120 Kitulgalla 3178 10 ch bro pek 1000 
5 64 17 do peksou 1360 82 121 a}et) (10). dong nee oe 
8 67 12hfch fans 960 27 122 3184 9 do ek sou a" 
7 Riversdale, in est. 123 3187 7 ao mp or pe os 
mark 70 25hfch bro pek 1250 55 : ane tf 
8 73 40 do pek 1920 33bid | 125 Anningkan- i k 1300 
9 76 25 do  peksou 950 27 bid de 3193 21 ae ae pees 
10 Torrington 79 16 ch or pek 1360 45 126 Saas eke lene 
1L 8% 26 do do, No: 2) 2380)" (36 bid),| 1128 Erismere, 3805) 82, do). bro pel en0 
12 8 12 do broorpek 1200 52 130 p Bae AOE CBs, tp De onan 
13 88 18 do  pek 1620 27 bid | 131 3211 31 do pe eens 
14 91 34 do  peksou 2550 21bid | 135 Rowley 3223) 420 peck REO i0eC 
15 Oakfield 94 22hfch bro pok 1252 20 bid | 136 Sree eee Gon b Per ae OF0 
16 97 13 ch pek 1053 20 bid | 137 S220 1a, doyy, Bho He aan 
Wi 100 15 do pek sou 1065 16 bid | 138 3232 20 do e 
139 Kumaradola 3235 8 ch bro pek 880 
143 Maragalla 3247 17 Gs bro per 1840 
5 e. 
Messrs. Bprpes je Walker. re i: 8 ay dare cee B10 
4 , 148Kelaneiya an 
E ; | Braces 3262 22 ch bro or pek 2197 
Lot. . Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b. ec. 149 3265 20 do On pek et 
1 2821 38 ch sou 3618 10 150 3268 18 do pe 1 
3 A etal 2824 20 ch  peksou 1600 «14 151 High Forest 3271 39hfch or _vek i 
3 2827 37 do do 3145 13 R No. t 2262 
6 23838 7 do fans 945 14 152 3274 34 do or pek 1870 
7 Su. H 2839 9 ch pek 908 out 163 8277 22 do pek 1100 
12 Yelatenne 2854 16hfch roor pek 896 38 154 CB 3280 7 ch  pek 732 
13 2857 17 do pek 800 31 155 Tembiligalla 3283 20 ch pek 1€00 
ra 2860 34 do peksou 1632 25 156 EDP 3286 13 ch sou 910 
19 Puspone 2875 9 ch  pek sou 765 19 157 Jack Tree 
Di) 2878 6 do dust. 900 10 Hiil 3289 11 ch pek sou 917 
23 H GL, inestate 158 Adisham 3292 21 ch bro pek 1890 
mark 2887 22hfch broorpek 1320 22 159 APN 3295 21 ch bro pek 2100 
25 2893 13 ch ro pek 3325 25 160 Ireby 3298 bdhfch bro pek 3025 
26 2896 29 do  pek 2465-2 161 3301 23 ch  pek 1955 
27 2899 18 do pek son 1440 20 162 3304 10 do pek sou 850 
31 Carclina 2911 11 ch younghyson1144 35 163 Maha Eliya 3307 30hfch broorpek 1650 
32 2914 16 do  hyson 1632 30 164 3310 27 do bropek 1485 
33 2917 10 do* hysonNo.2 910 26 165 3313 20 do or pek 2000 
35 St. Pauls 2923 25hfch bro pek 1250 857 166 3316 33 do pek 3300 
36 2926 40 do pek 1920 34 bid |} 167 Hopton 3319 21 ch broorpek 2100 
87 2929 25 do  peksou 950 2 168 3322 18 do or pek 1620 
39 Holton 2935 8 ch bro pek 760 33 169 3325 29 do pek 2465 
40 2938 12 do pek 1020-23 170 3328 16 do peksou 1440 
42 OB EC,in 172 Kincora 3334 12 ch bro pek 1140 
est. mark 173 3337 13 do pek 1:05 
New Market 2944 27 ch bro pek 2808 32bid | 174 3340 17 do pek No. 2 1275 
43 2917 23 do  pek 1932.29 176 Coreen 3346 33hfch broor pek 1980 
44 2950 20 do pek sou 1680 23 177 3349 19 ch or pek 1710 
48 Chesterford 2962 52 ch bro pek 5130 30 178 3452 387 do pek 3182 
49 2965 ¢0 do  pek 5700 20 bid | 181 Amblakande 8361 9 ch bre pek 900 
50 2968 24 do pek sou 2280 19 | 184 Inverness 3370 14 ch or pek 1330 
51 Kirklees 2971 24 ch bro orpek 2640 36bid | 185 3373 39hfch bro or pek 7350 
52 2974 30 do or pek 2700 34 186 .8376 24 ch pek 2160 
53 2977 35 do — pek 3150 28 bid | 191 Massena 3391 30hfch pek 1500 
29:0 23 do pek sou 1840 24 193 3397 13 do bro pek 
57 Dammeria 2989 33 ch bro pek 3300 33 fans 715 
58 2992 41 do or pek 3930 26bid | 197 Penrhos 3409. 25 do bro or pek 140) 
60 2993 20 do 198 3412 21 do or pek 1008 
Ahfch  pek 1860 26 199 3415 28 ch pek 2380 
61 300L 10 ch oek sou 990 21 200 3418 11 do pek sou 8:0 
62 3004 10hf-ch bro pek 202 Hentleys 3424 1ihfch bro pek 880 
fans 800 21 204 3130 16 ch pek 1280 
66 TE Villa 3016 23 ch bro or pek 2300 22 208 Pine Hill 3442 27 bfch bre orpek 16:0 
67 3019 10 do or pek 800 20 209 3445 50 do or pek 3000 
68 3022 9 do pek 810 13 210 8448 27 ch pek 2430 
69 3025.30 do pek 2100 211 3451 11 do peksou 935 
R 3028 9 do pek sou 720, «12 212 St, Clive 3454 15 bfch younghyson 7:0 
76 Ninfield 3043 18 ch bro or pek 1800 29 214 3460 19 ch hyson No.2 760 
77 3049 27 do  pek 2160 19 bid | 216 St. Heliers 3466 14 hfch bro or pek 
85 Grange Ne. 1 756 
Garden 3073 40 ch broorpek 4000 37 Q17 2469 32 do bro or pek 1760 
86 3076 27 do pek 2700 34 218 3472 20 ch pek 1760 
90 Yatiyana 3088 12 ch bro pek 2i9 3475 9 do pekson 310 
No.1 1128 eV) 220 Palmerston 3178 14 hfcb wroorpek 770 
91 3(91 17 ch bro pek 10) = 2 221 3481 12 do bro pek 72) 
93 3097 1L do ek 1067 19 222 3484 11 ch per 957 
96 Graceland 3106 28 hfch — bro pek 1580 26 224 Macaldeniya 8490 i3hf-ch bro pek 715 
97 3109 14 do pek 700 17 225 3493 15 ch pek No. 1 120 


Prick :—12} centseaci:, 3 copies 


rapeé. 


25 bid 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, 
355 Amblangoda 283 17 ch E 1530 
226 3496 28 hf-ch pek 1400 27 a 
230 Theydon Bois3508 10 ch or pek 900) BB) a4 Agraoya a a. oP < pek = 
231 3511 21 do pek 1680 23 cout 338 299 15 do Sak ao 1200 
233 HGM 3517 13 hbf-ch flo. broor pek 845 43 _ Y ve ee a 
234 ae 3520 12 aa pep or rey ag 20 bid a a 
235 alapate 3023, 9) ¢ ro or pe b i yee 
236 ce 3526 12 do pek 960 22 bid Messrs Somerville & Co 
239 NWD 3535 9 Ae bro pek a Bs | 166,008 Ib.J 
240 3538 12 do pek 9 
242 3544 13 do fans 1560 29 Lot. Box. gs. Name. Ib. 
244 Mawaliganga- 2 Polgahakands 418 9 ch or pek 774 
watte 3550 7 do tro or pek. 700 45 42L 7 do bro pek 700 
245 3553 41 do bro pek 3977 26 4 424 11 do pek 990 
246 3556 35 do pek sou 2625 16 bid 5 427 16 do pek sou 1280 
248 Weyunga- Yspa 430 16 ch pek sou 1260 
watte 3562 19 do br pek 1900 30 14 Ravenscraig 454 19 do or pek 1615 
249 3565 19 do pek 1805 25 15 457 16hfch _ bro pek §80 
250 3568 16 do ye. sou 1280 2 16 460 18 ch pek 1620 
253 Broadoak 3577 49 dv bro tea 4018 14 17. Fairfield 463 18hfch broorpek 900 
254 3580 41 do gou 3485 9 1 4-6 27 ch bro pek 2700 
255 35:3 16 do pek fans 179214 19 469 15 do or pex 1200 
256 3585 7 do dust 1106 «13 20 472 26 do pek 2210 
257 BDWG 3689 61bf-ch bro pek 3050 25 bil 2 Yeniyaya 475 64 ch bro pek 6400 
258 3592 30 do “pek 1500 24 bid 22 473 35 do pek 3500 
261 Erlsmere 1°"9" ch pek sou 720 Te 2 HIS Se7 13hbfch pek 730 
264 North Cove 10 18 do pek sou 1200 9 bid 26 590 14 do pek sou 840 
266 Ingrogalla 16 14 do bro pek 1400 36 bid 28 Allakollawewe 596 29hfch broor pek 1537 
267 19 13 do pek 1105 32 29 £99 27 do or pek 1269 
268 Forest Creek 22 18 do pek dust 1170 33 30 602 17 do pek 850 
269 25 24 do dust 2010 165 3 €05 18 do pek sou 864 
270 M 28.17 do  pek 1241. +14bid | 34 Nyanza 514 30hfch bro pek 1650 
271 RY 31 18 do pek sou 1620 out 35 bad 12 eh or pek 1140 
272 Munukattia, 36 520 21 do pek 2100 
Ceylon, in est. 39 Yarrow 519 i9hfch or pex 855 
mark 34. 9 do or pek 765 40 40 632 18 do broor pek 1080 
273 37 35hf-ch bro pek 2030 45 41 535 52 do pek 2340 
274 4) 22 ch pek 1760 32 44 Monte Christo 544 28 ch bro pek 2500 
275 43 9 do pek sou 810 26 45 Rayigam 537 33> «och bro pek 8135 
276 Talgaswe'a 46 26 do or pek 221031 46 550 23 do or pek 1840 
277 49 28 do pek 2240 32 47 553 21 do pek 1680 
278 52 316 do pek sou 1200 20 48 556 25 do pek sou 2250 
279 Clyde 55 60 do bro pek 5040 28 49 559 9 do dust 900 
280 58 61 do 50 Avisawella 562 18 ch bro pek 18¢0 
2hfch br pek 5300 22bid | 51 565 25hfvh broorpek 1250 
281 61 52 do pek 4160 19bid | 52 568 24 ch  pek 2040 
282 V inest mark 64 45 ch pek sou 4050 Il bid | 53 571 18 do pek sou 1419 
283 Torwood 67 23 do  broorpek 2300 30 — 56 Ferriby 377 20hfch broorpeg 1120 
284 70 21 do bro pek D722) 2 bids 56 580 17 ch or pek 1530 
285 73 27 do pek 2160 18 bid 57 583 28 do pek 2380 
286 76 21 do pek sou 1680 16 ie 586 12 do pek sou 960 
287 79 9 do sou 720 13 bid | 67 Bellagalla 613 29 ch bro pek 2900 
292 Dewalakanze 94 10 do young hyson 920 30 bid | 63 616 21 do pek 1680 
293 97 23 do hyson 2283 22 bid | 69 619 17 do pek sou 1360 
294 100 14 do hyson No.2 1078 14 bid 70 Neboda 622 16 ch broor pek 1600 
295 ‘Tillyrie 103 22hf-ch young hysonl?10 32 bid 7L 625 43 do bro pek 4360 
296 106 12 ch  hysou 1020 28bid | 75 Neuchatel 637 37 ch or pek 3145 
297 19 19 do  hyson No.2 1805 24bid | 76 640 23 do broor pek 2415 
299 Bickley 115 11 do br or pk 792 64 77 €43 18 do Lek sou 1440 
300 118 12 do br pek 864 42 82 Ingeriya 658 30bfch bro pek 1560 
301 121 14hfch or pek 910 41Lbid | 83 661 12 do broor pek 720 
302 124 27 do pek 1620 45 84 664 24 do pek 1152 
303 Vogan 127 22 ch br pek 2090 «47 bid } 85 667 16 do pek sou 736 
304 P 130 30 do or pek 2850 38 bid 88 Harangalia 676 11 ch cr pek 935 
305 133. 30 do  pekNo.1 2700 29 bid | 89 979 9 do bro pek 25 
306 136 38 do pekNo.2 3430 27 bid + ¢ 682 22 do  pek 1760 
307 139 38 do pek No. 2 3230 27 bid ) 91 685 12 do cu 960 
808 142 15 do peF sou 12¢0 20 bid 92 €83 1d6hfch dust 1200 
31L Weoya 151 15 do bro or pek 1650 18 bid | 94 Dumbarton 694 8 ch pek sou 808 
312 154 30 do br pek 3000 9.27 1 hf ch 
313 157 26 do or pek 2210 24 95 697 7 ch red leaf 700 
314 160 41 do pek 3485 18 bid | 93 M 706 20 ch pek sou 2000 
315 163 20 do pek gov . 1600 14 bid 99 MTA _ 709 25 ch pek 2000 
317 Maha Uva 169 14hfch broorpek 840 30 bid 100 Cairn Hill 722) 20, ch or pek 900 
318 172 13 do or pek 728 48 101 715 16 do bro pek 1600 
319 175 16 do pek 1440 31 102 F 718 24 do pek 2160 
323 Dunkeld 187 67hf-ch broorpek 4020 38 103 Monrovia 72L 11 ch Young Hyson 990 
324 190 14 ch or pek 1330 33 104 724 11 do Hyscn 990 
325 193 26 do pek 2340 30 107 Romania 733 13 ch or pek 1300 
Carfax 196 16 do bro or pek 1600 50 108 Z-6 19 ch bro pek 1843 
199 I8 do or pek 1620 44 110 i 742, 8 do  peksou 704 
328 202 18 do pek 1620 38 112 Koladeniya 748 27bfch bro pek 1405 
329 Fairlawn 205 23hf-ch. broorpek 1150 56 — 113 75L 11 ch _ pek 886 
330 208 10 ch or pek 750 s0 bid | 119 Lawrence 769 9 ch bro pek soo 
331 21L 21 do pek 17&5 27 bid 120 772 22 do pek sou 1750 
339 14 11 do  pek sou 825 24) 121 Aberfoyle 775 27hfch_ bro pek 1512 
334 Tembiligalla 220 36 do pek 2877 20 bid 122 i 778 31 do pek 1395 
336 Relugas 226 8 do dust 1280 §=:13 133 M T'S, in es- 
341 Bandara Eliya241 34hf-ch or pek 170058 tatemark #11 10 ch  peksou 1267 
342 244 34 do bro or pek 1904 65 bid 1hf ch 
343 247 42 do pek 1490 47 134 i . 814 1Whfch dust 1080 
344 250 19 ch ek sou 817 39 135 AMS 817 19 ch pek 1615 
347 Adisham 259 26hf-ch broorpek 1977 24bid | 140 Coorvondco- 
348 Pinest. mark 262 23 do bro pek 1157 20 bid watte 332 25 hfch bro pek 1500 
349 Sylvakamndy 265 455 hfch broorpek 3025 47 141 835. 8 ch pek 860 
850 268 16 ch bro pek 1500 38 142 338 9 do pek sou 96 
351 271 36 hf-ch orpek 1750 ©=640 143 Ambalawa 841 39hfch bro pek 1950 
352 274 14 ch pek 1330 24 4 144 244 13 do pek 1040 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. bssen ce Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. G 
145 Ravenscraig &47 10 ch or pek 850 82 bid | 30 9848 2hfch pek sou 100 14 
146 £50 14bfch bropek 770 35 ll 2851 1 do sou 50 RP 
147 853 11 ch pek . 990 2s5bid | 15 Velatenne 2863 2 do sou 100 17 
1651 Kerenvilla 8.5 9 ch rek 855 9 bid 16 2863 2 do bro pek fans 150 22 
155 Ravana 877 34 ch bro pek 3075 23 17 2369 4 do fans 340 bb 
136 830 18 do or pek 1530 20 bid 18 2872 3 do bro mix 150 
157 883 18 do  pex 1530-23 21 Puspane 2881 7 ch bro mix 665 8 bid 
158 886 18 do peksou 1440 wbid | 2 @T 2381 3hfch hyson fans 
——————— No. 2 150 7 
¢ 7% HGL, n estate 
{[Mr. B. John.—126,311 1b.) nea 9890 13 do or pel 585k 
) og u 5 \ 28 2902 2 do  peK fans 126 15 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib e 29 3905 3 ch sou 339 «13 
1 St. Andrews 19 17hfch dust 1530 14 50 2908 5 do pek dust 650 13 
3 GFR, in estate i 34 Carolina 2920 3 ch sifting 414. 12 
mark 25 8 ch broorpek 806 53 — 38 BSB, inestate 
28 13 do bro pek 1235 32 bid mark 2932 3 ch dust 255 14 
5 31 £6 do pek 306028 41 Holton 2941 8 do  peksou 680 19 
8 Cobin Ella 40 10 do bro or pek 1100 38 46 N 2956 1 do fans SL 13 
9 43 9 do pekNo.1 900 33 47 PandSB/|Q, 
10 46 9 do pexNo.2 855 27 bid in est. mark 2959 2hfch pek 1215 
11 Elston 49023 dor ~pek 1955 35 bid | 55 Kirklees 2983 2 ch pek fans 240 22 
12 52 22 do  peksou 1980 29 bid | 56 2986 6bfch dust 516 15 
13 Brownlow 55 41hfch »broorpek 2v30 37 bid 59 Dammeria 2995 4 do bro or pek 250 26 
14 58 22 ch bro pek 1892 34 63 3007 4 do dust 400. «14 
15 6L 32 do pek 2624 25 bid 64 3010 2 do bro pek 130 6 
16 Agra Ouvah 64 27hfch broor pek 1563 61 6-DM 3013 1 ch or pek 71 23 
17 67 53 do or pek 2988 42 7: TVilla 3031 5 ch sou 400 12 
18 70 17 ch pek 1530 42 72 3034 6 do fans 695 13 
19 Kandaloya 73 50hf-ch bro pe& 2250 36 73 3037. 1 do redleaf £0 6 
20 76 19 do or pek 760-28 bid | 7g 3140 lhfch_ redleaf 546 
21 79 91 do pek 36:0 26 bid | 76 Ninfield 3036 6 ch orpek 5704 
25 Warleigh 91 19 ch bro pek 1815 36 bid 78 3052 7. do pek sou 550 13 
g 94 20 do pek 17u0 8L bid | 79 3055 3 do fans 339 «14 
28 100 10bfch dust +00 23 bid 80 3U58 1 do fans 110 12 
29 Suduganga 103 49h chi or pek 765 28 bid 81° ARF, inest. 
30 106 14hfch broorpek 700 48 i mark (packed 
31 109 13 ch  pek sou 975 25 bid in2 cz. lead) 3061 3 ch bro pek 300 24 
34 Kotuagedera 118 27 do bro pek 2565 24 bid | ge 3°64 3 do pek 300 14 
38 130 1Lhfch bropekfans 825 Pie 83 3067 3 do pek sou 300 10 
39 Templestowe 133 36 ch obroorpek 2880 3ébid | aq 3070 1 do  congou - 15 7 
40 136 27hfch or pek 1215 46» 87 Grange 
41 139 29 ch pek 23:0 32bid Garden 3079 2 ch  peksou 200 «2 
42 142 8 do pek sou 720 30 88 3082 1 do fans 100 16 
43 Rookwood 145 39hfch broorpek 2340 55 89 32085 3hfch dust 255 14 
44 148 19 ch or pek lio 641 | 92 «=Yatiyana 309 2 ch pek No.1 20 14 
465 151 27 do  pek 2322 82 bid | g4 3100 7 do pek sou 679 14 
48 Elston 160 19 do or pek 1710 Ve 95 3103 2 do do No.2 180 10 
49 163 25 do pek 2125 36bid | 98 Graceland 3112 8hfch peksou 400 12 
50 166 28 do pek sou 2520 29 bid | 99 3115 1 do congou 45 10 
51 MC, inest mark 169 20 do pek sou 1790 7 bid 100 3118 1 do dust 75 8 
52 CSG 172 46 do pek 3630 22 bid | 106 Walton 3136 3 ch bro tea 19814 
53 175 22 do pek sou 1760 18 bid 107 3139 2 do dust 183 13 
54 Mocha 178 29 do broorpek 2900 55 112 Clarendon 3154 2 ch son 160: 17 
55 181 15 do  orpek 1350 113 3157 2hfch_ pek dust 160 13 
56 184 24 do pek 2160 45 117. Errollwood (3169 5 ch  pek sou 450 28 
57 127 16 do pek sou 1360 43 118 3172 3hfch orpekfans 180 25 
60 Gangawatte 196 19 do bro or pek 1900 EX 119 3175. 3 do dust 195 14 
61 199 21 do bropek 2100 36jbid | 124 Kitulgalla 3190 4hfch dust 340 18 
62 202 29 do pek 2610 31 bid 127 Anniogkan- 
64 :08 7 do fans 770 25 de 3199 3 ch sou 270 13 
65 Nahavilla 211 23 do or pek 2070 37 128 3202 2 do red leaf 180 6 
66 214 25 do bropek 2500 32bid | 132 Erlsmere 3214 6 ch  peksou 510 36 
67 217. 8 do pek 720 26bid | 133 3217 3hfch dust PAH Met 
68 H,inest. mark 220 34 hich or pek 1700 = 32 bid 134 3220 13 do broorpek 676 63 
62 Evalgolla 223 19 do or pek 760 36 140 Kumaradola 3238 5 ch or pek 450 24 bid 
70 226 31 do bro or pek 1395 37 141 3241 4 do pek 360 20 bid 
71 229 56 do pek 1960 25 142 3244 1 do bro tea 80 15 
972 232 24 do pek sou 960 i8 bdi 146 Maragalla 3256 2hf-ch bro tea 160 15 
79 NB 253 23 ch pek sou 2070 = 31 bid 147 3259 1 ch dust 50 10 
80 Myraganga 256 10 do bro pek 1017, 42 bid 171. Hopton 333L 4 do dust 440 14 
8L 239 43 do  pek 3652-33 175 Kincora 3343 4 do fans 500-37 
82 O 262 8 do broorpek 830 2u 179 Coreen 3355 2 ecb pek sou 190 30 
83 265 7 do _ bro or pex 180 3358 3hfch dust 237 «15 
Ne. 2 735 17 182 Amblakande 3364 8 ch pek 640 20 bil 
85 Glassaugh 271 37 hfch or pek 2035 70 183 3367 7 do  pek sou 560 17 
87 277 27 do troorpek 1755 652 ls7 Kotiyagalla 3379 6 ch  orpek 600-50 bid 
88 280 23 ch pek 2300 49 188 Massena 3382 Shfch cr pek 400 35 bi 
89 Brownlow 233 26hfch broorpek 1430 33 bi 189 3385 5 do bro or pek 250 40 
90 286 17 ch or pek 1445 32 bid 190 3388 9 do bropek — 450 34 
91 289 27 da  pek 2295 23 bid | 192 3391 12 do  peksou 600 19 
92 292 11 do bro pek fans 704 20 194 3410 4 do fans 18u 18 
93 RS 295 11 do unas 1100 18 bid | 195 3.03 7 do dust 450 12 
196 F 3416 1 ch pek 85 35 
201 Penrlcs 3421 1 bE ch fans -, mle 18 
203 Hentleys 3427 12 do or pe by 24 
SMALL LOTS. 205 H 3433 6 ch pek sou 432 13 bid 
SS 206 3436 3 pe ch fans) : Bus 14 
207 3439 3 do pek dus 35 12 
(Messrs. Forbes & Walker.| 213 St.Clive 3457 13, ch hyson 585 29 
- 215 3463 4hfch hysonfans 200 10 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢. 223 Palmerston 3487 1 ch  pek sou 8038 
4 XYZ 283) 4 ch pek sou 300 14 227 Macaldeniya 3499 10 hf-ch peKk sou 500 20 
6 2346 4 do dust 600 1L 228 3502 3 ch fans 195 21 
8. Karabus- 229 3505 lhf-ch dust 80 14 
Lawa 2842 8hfch bro pek 400 26 232 Theydon Bois3514 8 ch  peksou 680 


18 
2815 5 do  pek 230 16bid ! 237 Galapate 3529 6 do  peksou 480 §=-:13 bid 
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4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, ce, Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ih, 3t. 
238 - 8582 2 ch dust 89 13 
241 NWD 3541 6 do. pekson 540 93 ei oo mathe M8, Bhim. eee nee oie ed 
Are) esis S047’ 4, do, dust e488 80 652 3 ch  pek sou 300 10 
24 awaliganga- / 
est ratte 3559 4 do dust 40818 et relige  ee o re? 
51 eyunga- . =, 
watte 3571 1 do rote, 100 17 Eb; upon Grd, git chy, Baea ae 
B52 8574 2hfch dust 170 14 93 B F, inestate 
29 BDWG 3595 9 do pek sou ol mark 69L 7hfch bropekdust €30 9bid 
260 35f& 3 do dust 270 16 96 A, in estate 
262 Erlsmere 4 3 do dust 246 16 mark 700 7hf ch bro pekdust 1630 10 
£63 BEB 7 7 do unast 315 12 97 F, in eatate = 
265 T inest. mark 13 3 ch — unast Cs mark 703 7hfch bropekdust 6°0 98 bid 
298 Tillyrie 112 Thf-ch twanby 525 10 | 105 Monrovia 727. 6 ch Hyson No2 450 20 
B09 /Yogan da as, 40! aicustaeye) 268. te 106 Potulpana 730 10hfch__ pek sou 500 12 
Ble TAA Ch fy by peksams! “480%s 18 109 Romania 739 7 ch pek 4416 
316 Weoya 1€6 3 do dust 450 12 1 745 B&hfch dust 360 15 
320 Maha Uva 178 Ghfch peksou 430 32 114 Koladeniya 734 7 ch pek sou 525 10 bid 
aa BBL ge dO omtAns 7D So 115 757 1 do dust 11018 
322 184 5 do dust 400 15 116 760 1hfch dust 55 «13 
333 Fairlawn 217 4 do dust 340 16 117 763 1 box bro mix 24 5 
335 Relugas 2283 4. chy, |sou ABO i. 10 118 AA 766 6 ch bro mix 330 «6 bid 
337 BG 229 )3.bf chy, bro pek ABD i 25 123 Aberfoyle 781 1hfch pek No2 43 14 bid 
338 232 3 do pek 150 VW 124 784 6 do pek son 270 11 bid 
339 235 12 do pek sou 540 13 125 737.1 do dust 50 12 
310 us 238 8 do dust 195 13 126 MN 790 4 ch bro or pek 360 36 
345 Bandara Kiiya 253 1 do dnst 86 13 127 793 3 do pek £55 25 bid 
346 256 5 do pek fans 400 24°. 128 796 5 do pek sou 425 12 bid 
363 Sylvakandy 277 2 ch dust 200 15 129 M T'S, in estate 
3c4 DMV 280 5 do  pek sou 37718 mark 799 4 ch broorpek 440 9 bid 
ax Si 130 ae Be Wao. Bee Ao "4 bid 
131 805 Oo pe 5 
[Mr. #. John.J 12 808 3 do pak sou 270 9 bid 
c ‘f ; 136 K P 820 7 ch ro or pek 689 ©6616 
Lol: i Bee Last Name Le: 4 137 Handrokande 823 4 ch ro pe 400 25 bid 
2 W,inet.mark 22 2hfch dust 174 out 138 826 56 do ek 425 15 bid 
6 GFR, inets. 139 829 7 do pek sou 560 12 bid 
mark 34 6 ch  peksou 51018 143 Raven:craig 56 2 ch  peksou 180 12bid 
“ 37 3 do fans 330 =. 23 149 859 Shfch fans 400 14 
22 Kandaloya 82 14hfch peksou 560 19 | 150 Kerenvilla 862 5 ch bro pek 500 26 
23 Warleigh 85 11 do bro or pek 660 70 bid 15? 868 4 do pek sou 350 
24 88 12 do or pek 660 45 bid | 453 871 2 do pek fans 200 7 bid 
27 7 8 ch pek sou 240 27 bid | 454 874 2 do pek dust 172 12 
32 Suduganga 112 2hbfch pek fans 140.027 
33 115 4 ch sou 280 19 ~ 
25 Kotuagedera 121 8 oe per oe 3 Sareea ae aD 
24 Ss 5 r 
37 eT ton acces ag we | CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON, 
46 Rookwood 154 6 do fans 408 ra!) 
47 167 2 do pekdust 74 18 | 
58 GK 190 8 do bro pek 400 80 bid (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
59 193 6 (201b) boxesbr or pe 120 24 bid 
63 Gangawatte 205 6 ch  peksou 540-23 Mincine Lane, Jan. 11. 
ue Hivalpelle 235 cue ch Pane ae i ‘Sanuki Maru.”—Yattawatta 1, 75 bags sold at 
15 541) 4 dot Vaust 210 13 923 6d; 2, 6 bags sold at 65s 6d; Broken, 2 bags 
76 Anamallai 244 1-do dust 4 8 6138 sold at 70s; Asgeria A, 37 bags sold at 85s; T, 2 
77 Maryland 247 6 ch bro pek 600 22 bags sold at 65s 6d; 5 bags sold at 60s 6d; 3, 4 
Bo eee NG Sed ul | pasnrolaiat ie 
: 271 1hf on Bee ee “47 18 “ Duke of Sutherland.”’—T, 3 bags sold at 6€s 6d, 
Bho AS apts “« Ophir.” —B, Les sold at 55a 5 2 
s ‘““Clan Ross.’’—Katugastota, 35 bags sold at 86s; 
(Messrs. Somervilis & Co.] 4 bags sold at 663; 3 bags sold at 52s 6d. 
Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. cc. aa mene LOR per degre a baa ae at 
1 Allokolla 415 4hfch dust 580° 12 Seo ee eee it REE Sie o Shean UES ae 
7 Bodava 433 3hfch bro pek 165 35 | Sas eras —Kepitigala, 6 bags sold at 66s ; 
8 436 4 ch  pek 400-23 | 6 bags sold at 60s. 
9 439 5 do pek sou 400 16 ;  ‘**Ophir.”.—C, 9 bags sold at 65s; D, 1 bag sold 
10 4422 do fans 280 14 | ay ay 
aS SLE ree rate ce ted ie 56 Ae ‘ Staffordshire.’—Roseneath, 28 bags sold at 87s 
13 451 2 do red leaf 100 By) 6d; 2 bags sold at 66s 6d; 9 bags sold at 52s 6d. 
3 Deniyaya 581 6 ch sou 600 13bid ; “ Sanuki Maru,”—Hylton OO, 42 bags sold at 1003s 
24 HIS 81 9hfch bro pek 540 24Dbid | 6d; 6 bags sold at 65s 6d; ditto T, 5 bags sold at 
27 Oonanagala 593 1 ch pek dust 130 14 ! 5Qg 
2 ‘ 2 k f: 2 i C 
2 Allakollawewa es gareh bye tek fans abe a | Cop ikeweot Sutherland,”—Beredewella GOC, Ex. 
37 Nyanza 523 2 ch  peksou 190 20 ! No. 1, 38 bags sold at 983; ditto 1, 9 bags sold at 
38 526 4 do dust 4c0 «14 | 803; ditto T, 2 bags sold at 543 6d; ditto B, 2: 
42 Yarrow 588 8hfch pek sou 369-18 bags sold at 49s. 
48 AL dniostale BA leeht chiwernin 225 8 bid “Clan Mclean.”—II, 7-bags sold at 64s; III, 3 
64 Avissawella 574 4 ch dust 560 14 bags sold at 48s; Ti, 5 bags sold at 54s. 
59 Ferriby 589 1 ch  pek dust 80 «13 ‘“‘ Duke of Portland.’—North Matale 1, 35 bags 
60 Benveula 592 6 ch peksou2o0z _ sold at 98s; Alloowihare A, 1 bag sold at 62s, 
ee lead 5400 5 ‘“‘Malta.”’—North Matale A, 57 bags sold at 100s. 
61 695 3 do sou 2 02. lead 210 5 bid ‘Clan Mclean.’ —B, 6 -baga sold at 563 6d; Bl 
9 ae 7 . ? boy 3 y 
62 598 Lhfch red leaf Cay ti jc 1 bag Weornrae’ss:. 
64 Kurugalla 604 6 ch sou 520 10 bid “¢ Sanuki Maru.”—A3 Grove London, 3 bags sold 
65 > 607 2 do bro mix 2:0 9bid | at 743; Al ditto, 5 bags sold at 62s 6d; Grove G, 
66 610 1hfch dust 83 14 7 bags sold at 85s; First Grade London, 9 bags 
72 WNebcda 628 6 ch pek 540 22, sold at 62s 6d. ; 
by Cee ee ey eee rae ust yocountie, ‘‘Tamba Mara.”—O ditto, 19 b gs sold at 58s 6d ;. 
78 W, inestate j y Hstate Cocoa, 9 bags sold at 563 6d. 
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CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, Feb. 8 

“ Awa Marnu,”—Asgeria A, 103 bags sold at 90s ; 
T, 3 bags sold at 61s; Ingurgala A, 51 bags sold 
at 85s; T, 4 bags sold at 61s; Kirimettia A, 19 
_ bags sold at 85s; T, 1 bag sold at 61s; 2 bags sold 
at 59s 6d. 

“Clan Ronald.”’—Daisy Valley, 1 bay sold at 61s; 
Ukuwela A, 20 bags sold at 82s, 

“ Sanuki Maru.”—Goonambil, 1 bag sold at 57s. 

“Clan McNeil.’—Kepitigala, 40 bags sold at 99s; 


91 bags sold at 85s; 4 bags sold at 61s 6d ; Cooda- 
gala, 16 bags sold at 853; ditto X, 6 bags sold at 
Tes 6d: CDG, 14 bags sold at 67s 64; Old Haloya, 
36 bags sold at 78s. 

“ Sanuki Maru.’—Kepitigala, 40 bags sold at 843. 

‘“ Awa Maru.”—Hylton OO, 14 bags sold at 72s; 
ditto T, 8 bags sold at 57s 6d; 1 bag sold at 56s 6d. 

“© Gheshire.”—FB, 22 bags sold at 77s. 

“Clan Ronald.’—F ditto, 9 bags sold at 67s 6d. 

“Clan McNeil.’—Ditto 1, 4 bags sold at 66s ; ditto 
D, 5 bags sold at 65s 6d; ditto G, 10 bags sold at 
503; OBEC in estate mark, Mahaberia Ceylon O, 
39 bags sold at 1083; ditto 1, 1 bag sold at 78s 
Maria, 1 bag sold at 71s. 
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No. 7 
Gives aces CoLoMB 
5 0, FEBRUARY 18, 1901 ean 
OLOMB : j { —125 cent 
i O S al 30 seach, 3 copies 
SALES OF TEA. Let a cents; 6 copies 2 on 
REPT Gan TT . Box - 
LARG F x. Pkgs. N 
RGEH LOTS. Lt Erracht ane | ; Name. ib. é 
an wee = og Cc br * 
& 122 655 12 ro pek 40¢ 
. Benham & Ca. 123 653 21 ag or DPE 1400 23 
Lo [13,695 1b. | Ls BewIG do! Pek’ | L1a0 3 
t. Box, Pk ; 146 664 19 do PE 112u 9 
1 Hornse cgs, Nam 867. 17 do sou 1520 
5 y 73 «4 e f 197. bro pek 15 
2 8) 40 hich bro or pek i libs ves ee Pallagodda m2 Tp o sk bs 
56 2 e 12 7 s 
3 GO 235 eh ak p ik 1800 47 bi 3 673 15 ch b 1700 18 
4 59 14 do pe 1943 gun idl 129 676 21 do ro or pek 140u 18 
52 Si pek so 2 34 bid 2 67 . bro pek 4 26 
62 lv bfch yi 1120 3 130 79 16 ao pek 2100-35 
5 Battaleall neopes 5 34 131 632 14 do oe 1440 2 
A AAA re Bis ans bE O5 ; 85 = % = : 
2 =) aS ey ch or pek Fits 22 iM Ruanwella ae us de pek sou oa 27 
8 Riv 71 14 ae pek 20a a9 bid 134 691 37 o3 or pek eae 18 
iyersdile, in est. pek sou 1120 pe 135 vot sae Bre Heke rh 2ig5il6 28 
7 o 2 12% 697 13 ek 378( c 
9 7 a fa pek ae 138 Battawatte 703 4 ae pek/sou ose 18 
ie (BSE SCR S50. S68 30 Be ea ee 2900 OF 
OES Ni eae vo 26 fe a “ Jk 298 37 
Messrs. Forbes & a 41 pMaddleton ager ae Bene e 2a aA 
& Water 143 718 33 ee bro or pek at ia bid 
‘bot (461, 177 Ib.] 144 721 48 do bro pek 3300 63 
: Box. Pkgs a 724 34 do ge 43003 bi 
3 St. Pauls 301 3 kes. Name. ~ 1b 146 KP W 727° 12 hf ch BeEe 250036 
4 Katadola 3Lhfich pek . e. 147 730 39 bf ch dust acount 
oe ae ee Ch drorBek 1550. 63 M8 733 20 do HS mck 914s” 96 Bid 
albaré 3u7 13 do Se 1682 v2 49 726 48. dc oor pek 12 eu 
i Bie Sig aay. oh Ll Broke} 1235 14 151 Vogar caastetn a aiee tele sian 
10 Kelanei 316 17 a ropes = 1% if 152 oN mapuese’ “ok pek sou 0 22 bid 
elaneiya and > -pek acon ei 153 45 32 ch: bro pek 950 =: 15 bid 
WW Braemar 322 19 120 te ee aS 29 do or ieee 2093 92 
die Bea gen erOeE pen, 1800) og: 135 Ba SA aa ore Pe 27558 
16 Caroli 334 9 hf ch 10y 2222 15 187 787 13 0 > 3315 24 bid 
ee eee ea eas fy ag de pekgha® te bid 
1 ogama ; 8 do hys C00 25 8 
20 Ss 349 19 ch Beane No.2 720 a 159 Stamford Hi 763 Qhfch fans 720 
ay 352 17 do pepe cic) 1020 os 160 ord Hil) 760 sahteh bro aE 
24 Glencorse sy 12 do See 1630 20 161 769 21 do bro pek 9080 15 
/ Be ee ie aue | ica. a ar 
A ~ ( ¢ > OR 
1 si 10 do poh et | 10 2 ch ortek 31068 3p 
31 Poys 3731 : Be sasha 171 Cas 7 pe 21062 
au Boyston 385 ¥? oe pez sou 1230 1 Ay Castlereagh | 799 a do pek 4930 22 bid 
46 Nahalm Fee res ape aan En 173 eae at ac U sete Dee Soph acai 
Sreanee a tea 8!) CBs Lopes mg 1 a 0 or pek 50", a4 
60 M 430 25 do x pe 1620 1¢5 Erroll 805 20 d r pek 1 4 
5 442 13hf sou 2 Pe 63 186 ollwood do pek 190 39 
32 ele ht eh bre pek zee 186 y Hise Ota RN to ee 
67 - . 448 92 6 21 188 847 young hys S 23 
58 Maldeniya 463 23 hieh pes fans 130 ae 189 850 Bs ae hyson Bheny nat bl 
59 TeACae ied coe ah 2300 192 Ba 853 11 yson No. 1 29 26 
Go 509 26 do pek 3150 19 Dees eae clay oa CU Gs REND BAUD 
61 ras pek sou 2210 19 194 Sapien bro pek 1210 20 
emuarie  iarbege) ie brome fansi7000", a 195 Breiner machen nae 2083 24 
oe iadeniya 478 18 as dust 700 a 196 OB 87! 15 ae do No. ? 2510 23 
64 Walpita gees. cas nbromee i eay a eee Bil Pekeaen dugg Nie 
Sb Henig aaa acres RETO Sete 4 13 
66 487 15 do bre pek 1300 2u 197 Forest Creek 874 20 
70 Ella Oya, 49) 1L do Y pck 13.0 a 198 B77) Aa chee: rbroi or 
“4 Good 502. 9. ch pek 90 22 é 4 41 do br pek 2000 Aldle 
75 ood Hope = 51438 Ch bro pek aah 16 8 a 16 do pe ree 4100 seo 
76 SUA ae alts DrgaD ee Sse peae Ot BBAiget ap EN 1440 46 
79 Deaculla Da 10 ‘do aes pek 1500 Fs 202 Palmerston 889 a yoo von pe 193) 40 
-80 - 9 57 hfeh sou 960 B 908 8 D HEE) Sirol 279036 
532 5: bro pek CON 22 3 92 14 do orpek 72: 6 
SLiy Rockey ~ 656 ce oe gis) Gt |isogh 805 10 ch pek ok aa 
83 rry 53% 18 ch pek sou 108 32 a ishfch h 900 L 
‘ 50 207 904 ro orpek 7 39 
84 541 2 bro orpek i 31 9 ch : pek 70) 3 
85 eae) oH ey be eae RE 216 Tallegalla- 967 20 do ure pek ° Loan 
{ Ne — 2 Ke " 2 
88 Dene 547, 14 do cee Sou ie Ba 20) Pine Hill os di ene. ee 1700 36 
e. m0) z 220 439 ek 
89 566 21hfch f 2 271 aieange OE Se re 1100 
66 2lhfch {4 2 16 37 ro or 100 10 
91 Adishan a) 13. ch ans 1050 a 993°l Har 949 af do re er Pek, 1560 5g 
03 365. 25 hf ch pek sou 1040 a Spates ten Bees Chat, hes 220) 40 
ee cna eet ioe 225 958 “ch or pek 515 BB 
96 574 13 do pek 1275 4t 596 oe 18 do b p t 77) 
58 z vek so ce) 31 26 6a, 250 ch yy fos pk 1 44 
Boas haxecmire Aaron as tee pee t)e859) 127 22 ou Melicrs Bar dy Lek 300 ay 
l 592 50 = ro pek 2 2) 27 oe 6 g do sou eat 7 
a3 595, 106 do ek» aaa 200M TP tnest. 0%) 2° a i vist a 
104 598 Ohf o pek sou cE 26 23 mark SHG ek sou S07 z 
ill Fillar 601 24 beh dust Pan 21 a I ae 34 do sou i 
ao Fa oh a iecraere eager ie 16s ae Br Ca rege SC) upemad 30608 
113 Seenagolla 628 30 du browels 1575 z8 233 982 26 do bro oe 2040 13 
‘ : bw gels 15 3 2 3: 
6 M Sparen ory yar enor ra 3700) ambaal | SEE OE D820 do pel gain oe 
ae orankande 640 35 meek pSe 1000 55 248 1027 i hf ch es bok 1800 a 
118 643 34 ech LOsOr pek 196V 46 249 1030 5 do bro 3900 F; i 
; nel ‘ 216 30: ie) opr 27 Wy 
616 41 do Sees 2890 ou 250 High For 1033 a Ho bok 3050 m7 pig 
3690 20 o51 CB est 1036 12 do pek sou 280 1 bid 
252 Kine 1039 v6 pek dust 750 16 
st mark1042 31 hf cae ae pek sou 103 30 23 
br or pk fans 2170 25 bid 
20 bid 


ilg 
{ 649 23 do 
pek sou 2070 fa 25 
58 Ardlaw a 
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2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
, 
Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib: ipae- Lot. Bex. Pkgs. 
Wishford 10/5 19hf-ch broorpek 969 58 | 63 Polcuwa 1090 10 ch 
25 1048 17 ch br pek 1432 43 1 69 1093 12 do 
255 1051 13 do or pek 949 38 | 74 iddydale 1102 10 do 
256 1054 19 do pek 1553 36 | 73 Ravenscraig 1120 16 ‘lo 
257 Dunbar 1057 lihf-ch broorpek 700 73 | 81 Hangranoya 1129 16 ch 
258 1060 19 ch  orpek 161542 i782 1132 29 do 
259 1063 26 do pek 1976 39-337 | 83 11#5 17 do 
261 AM P 1:69 20 do congou 1800 8 | 82 1188 15 do 
262 1072 651 do bro mixed 4540 5 85) (RAE 1141 8 ch 
263 Lissgrove 1075 13 do pek 1167 12 bid | ¢6 1144 9 do 
264 Marlborough 1078 11 do or pek 825 32 | 8&7 1147 8 oo 
265 1081 30 do pek 2460 28 | 88 1150 9 do 
266 Geragama 1084 32 do bro pek 3200 29 rs) 1153 9 do 
267 1087 43 do pek 3440 18 | 90 Hapugasmullall5s 19 ch 
261 Bagahagoda- ; 91 1179 14 do 
watte 1099 13 do  pek 1225 3 | 92 1162 do 
272 1102 8 do ek sou 720 16 | 94 Rambodde 1168 18 bf ch 
274 Sirikundure 1103 19 do ro pek 190 3 | 95 1171 21 do 
275 1111 14 do pek 1330 22 | 96 1174 46 do 
276 1114 9 do pek sou 810 16 | 97 1177 25 do 
z82 Passara Groupll32 18 do bro or pekh 1800 43 | 100 Rayigam 1186 27 ch 
283 1135 11 do or pek 935 40 | 101 1159 22 do 
284 1188 24 do pek 2160 34 | 102 1192 19 do 
285 1141 8 do  peksou 720, 29 | 103 1195 19 do 
288 Yahba Killa 1150 10 do pek 900 19 / 105 MonteChristo1201 17 do 
291 Cairnton 1159 387 do pek 3145 12 bid | 106 Kurulugalla 12C4 18 do 
292 Baitawatte 1162 21 do pek 1887 16 bid | 107 1207 16 do 
294 Middleton 1168 23 do bro pek 2300 44 108 1210 8 do 
295 1171 27 do pek 2295 41 19 Columbia 1213 27 hf ch 
296 Gampaha 1174 18hf-ch proorpek 1¢80 45 110 1216 29 do 
297 1177 21 ch or pek 1945 54 lil 1219 25 do 
298 11580 26 do pek 2210 42 112 Rahatungoda 1222 21 do 
299 1383 10 do pek sou 900 36 113 1225 20 do 
300 High Forest 1186 40 bfch or pk No.1 2400 60 bid | 114 1223 22 do 
301 1139 22 do or pek 1232 54 bid | 115 Derby 1231 27 hf ch 
302 1192 20 do pek 1000 47 116 1234 22 do 
303 Ganapalla 1195 30 ch or pek 2640 27 117 Lower Dikoya 1237 21 ch 
304 1198 17 do bro or pek 1785 25 118 12:0 20 do 
305 1201 17 do br pek 1411 24 119 TSN 1243 23 hf ch 
308 1204 2® do pek 2320 16 120 Kelani 1246 18 ch 
307 1207 37 do pek 2900 18 121 1249 23 ch 
310 Hinest.mark1216 7 do young hyson 700 2 122 1252 12 ch 
ail 1219 9 do hyson No.l 765 26 bid | 123 1254 23 ch 
312 1222 14 do hyson No.2 1190 22 bid 124 1248 143 ch 
314 Penrhos 1228 23hf-ch broorpek 1288 61 125 M&B 1261 44bfch 
315 1231 20 do or pek 960 43 132 D 1282442) ‘ch 
316 1234 28 ch per 2324 36 136 Paradise 1294 15 ch 
317 1237 10 do peksou 80 29 137 Macumine calle 
20) gWW ey unea - Est Co, Ld 1297 20 hf ch 
watte 1261 21 do bro pek 2100 3i 18 1300 18 do 
326 1264 22 do pek 2U90 25 139 1303 23. ch 
327 1267 18 do pek sou 1440 20 . ; aes 
295 ae 141 Citrus 1309 52 ch 
332 Mawaliganga. 112 1312 18 do 
sagen ees ABpeane? Oly eDROMRB 4800.) 28 151 Glenanore 1339 15 ch 
333 3 1285 36 do pek sou 2-80 17 josmSadamulle! | 1sisted7 ido 
335 Laurawatte 1291 17 do  bropek 1700 28 eA MaRASaee 1348 20 ch 
336 1294 22 do or Bek 2024 20 Aaa a 1351 18 ch 
337 1297 28 do pek 2576 17 AT. 
339 Ettapolla 1303 17 hf-ch br pek &5) 2 ase Mera Ella ee 4 nen 
Ea 158 1360 22 ch 
Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 159 ae 1363 10 do 
ays 160 Wilpita 1366 11 ¢ 
|247,333 1b.] 161 Yarrow 1369 23hf ch 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb, c. 8 Toe ae ag 
‘ 
1. Avisawella 889 29 ch pek 2465 21 167 Mount Vernon1387 46 ch 
2, 892 20 do pek sou 1600 15 168 1390 24 do 
3 Carney 895 23hfch bro pek 1150 24 171 Coorocndoo- 
4 898 40 do pek 1800 17 bid watte 1399 21 hfch 
5 901 18 do pek sou 900 12 bid 172 1402 12 ch 
1L Blackbura 919 18 ch pek sou 1494 15 173 1405 8 ch 
13 925 l1lhfch fans 825 14 174 1415 10 do 
14 Salawe 928 34 ch bro pek 3570 =. 22 175 Nyanza 1411 28 do 
15 931 19 do pek 1805 17 130 Q 1426 12 ch 
16 934 18 do  pek sou 1530 1s 181 Dikmukalanal429 16 hf ch 
23 Kannattota 955 11 do pek unblkd 935 16 | 182 1432 18 do 
24 958 12 do pekNo.2 do 960 15 183 1435 18 do 
25 961 8 ch_ bro or pek fans 800 19 | 184 Tiddydale 1338 20 ch 
32 Marigold 982 3lhfvh broorpek 1643 49 | 185 Lowrence 1441 9 ch 
33 985 28 do or pek 1316 42 186 1444 25 do 
34 988 14 do  pek 700-45 187 Warakamure 1447 35 ch 
35 : ¢ 991 18 do pek sou 864 39 188 1450 30 do 
38 Pindeni Oya 1000 22 ch pek 19€0 28 191 Venture 1459 14 ch 
39 1003 28 do pek sou 1520 16 192 Roseneath 1462 21 ch 
41 Ruothes 1009 13hfch broorpex 78 39 193 1445 8 do 
42 1012 15 do bro pek 750 36 194 1468 21 do 
43 1015 8 ch  pek 720 29 197 Killin 1477 21 hf ch 
47 New Valley 1027 29 ch or pek 2900 351 198 1480 24 ch 
48 1030 18 do or pek 1620 43 199 1483 10 ch 
49 3033 17 do pek 1530 38 202 Cork 14922 9 do 
50 1036 19 do  pek sou 1520 36 203 1495 8 do 
52 NIT 1042 11 do  unasNo2 880 10 204 1498 9 do 
565 Charlie Hill 1051 54hfch bro pek 2700 = out 207 Aberfoyle 1507 27 do 
56 1054 21 do pek 1050 22 208 1510 31 hf ch 
6i Mawatura 1069 20 do pee 1000 25 211 Hatdowa 1519 20 ch 
@4 Karandupona 1078 17 ch ro pek 1700, 28 bid | 9192 1522 16 ch 
65 1081 25 do pek 2250 22 bid |} 213 1525 13 ch 
6 1084 16 do peksou 1280 18bid § 215 Lyndhurst 1631 10hfch 
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CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, 
216 1534 39 hfch_ bro pek 1950 
a7 1537 26 he ch pek 1170 
221 Fortosose 1549 28 pek 2380 
9224 Murray- 
thwaite 1558 23 ch bro pek 2300 
1561 20 do pek 1600 
1564 11 do pek sou 880 
1567 6 do ians 729 
Beausejour 1573 17 ch bro pek 1530 
230 1o76 «13 ch pek 1200 
232 Monte Christo 1582 28 do bro pek 2800 
234 Dumbarton 1588 9 ch pek 810 
235 1591 17 ‘ch 
lhfch pexsou 1750 
226 MTS, in es- 
tate mark 1594 10 ch 
Lhfch pek fans 1267 
237 Harangalla 14597 13 ch or pek 1105 
228 16.0 9 do bro pek 855 
239 1603 24 do pek 1920 
240 1606 12 do pek sou 960 
248 1609 8 do oro pek fans 800 
232 Ravenoya 1612 7 do bro pek 700 
243 1615 17 do pek 1360 
247 Monte Christo 1627 9 do pek fans 103! 
248 16:0 9hfch dust 720 
249 Meddegodde 1633 20 do bro or pek 900 
250 1636 46 do pek 1610 
{Mr. BH. John.—180,015 ib.} 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
i JM 298 17 ch bro or pek 1700 
2 301 10 do pek 900 
6 Oonoogaloya 313 15 do or pek 1350 
7 316 12 do bro or pek 1200 
8 319 36 do pe 3240 
9 Harrisland 322 15 bfch broorpek 825 
lL 328 15 ch pek 1155 
35 Tona 340 43hf-ch broorpek 2580 
16 343 28 ch or pek 2660 
7 346 23 do pek 1955 
19 Gingranoya 352 26 do bro or pek 2470 
20 355 43 do pek 3440 
25 GB 870 8 do bro pek 800 
26 373 8 do pek 720 
27 376 11 hf ch AEE 990 
28 879 18 ch fans 1260 
30 Mahapahagalla 885 °%2 do or pek 1980 
31 388 29 do pek sou 2370 
32 Birnam 391 23 do  peksou 1449 
33 Elston 394 19 do pek 1615 
34 397 20 do pek sou 1800 
35 4u0 21 do. or pek 1890 
37 Heather'y 406 19 do bro or pek 1710 
38 409 24 do pek 1810 
42 Perth 421 22 do bro or pek 2187 
43 424 32 do Be opek 2750 
44 427 12 do 900 
47 sKolapatna 436 28 hf ch ee or pek 14U0 
48 439 31 do or pek 14v0 
49 442 31 do pek 1395 
53 Coslanda 454 22 ch bro pek 1210 
64 457 21 do pek 1890 
68 Agra QOuvah 469 42hfch broorpek 2436 
59 4:2 70 do or pek 3920 
60 475 14 ch pek 1620 
61 Glasgow 478 60 ch bro or pek 3489 
62 481 19 do orpek 1330 
63 484 13 do pek 1209 
64 487 11 do pek sou 1067 
65 Glentilt 490 29 do bro pek 2900 
66 493 25 do or pek 2250 
67 4935 17 do pek 1360 
68 Kanangama 499 15 do or pek 1425 
70 505 18 do pek 1620 
71 503 12 do per sou 1020 
72 511 Me do 845 
76 Koslanda 523 22 hf ch ae pek 1210 
V7 526 efi ch pek 18)0 
8. BB 533 21 do sou 1890 
82 iMossend 541 13hfch broorpek 715 
83 544 24 do or pek 1200 
84 547 36 do pek 1620 
86 Brownlow 653 25 do bro or pek 1326 
87 556 15 ch or pek 1260 
88 559 31 do pek 2666 
89) Galloola 562 36 do bro pek 860 
90 565 45 do pek 4050 
9L 568 20 do pek sou 1600 
92 Ottery 571 20 do bro or pek 4100 
93 574 20 do or pek “1600 
94 577 26 do pek 2210 
96 Bellongalla 683 17 do bro pek 1870 
97 686 24 do pek 1920 
100 Kataboola 595 19 do  peksou 900 
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Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name, Ih, Cc. 
101 Glassaugh 598 86hfch or pek 150 70 
102 GOL 24 do bro or pek  }509 56 
103 604 23 ch pek 2300 53 
101 NB 607 20 do pek sou 1700 26 bid. 
105 Kelaneiya and 
Breamar 610 20 do bro or pek 200 37 
106 613 18 do or pek 1800 28 
107 616 12 do pek 1200 23 bid 
111 Maskeliya 628 34hfch wvroorpek 1700 39 
112 681 2 ch bro pek 1890 32 bid 
113 634 23 do pek 2300 3 
114 Ferndale 637 9 do or pek 828 29 
115 640 10 do pek No. 2 920 24 
117 Bowella 616 12 do bro pek 1080 0 bid 
122 EL 661 10 de bro pek 1000 23 bid 
123 664 25 do pek 2125 out 
667 16 do pek sou 1280 16 bid 
124 Agra Ouvah 673 2lhf-ch pek fans 1680 22 
128 Glasgow 679 63 ch bro or pek 2465 49 bid 
129 682 15 do or pek 1040 vi 
130 685 13 do pek 1209 48 
131 6-8 14 do pek sou 1400 42 
132 691 12 do fans 1200 2u 
134 GW 697 7 do fans 770 2 
135 Glentilt 70) 18 do pek 144) :5 bid 
136 KG 703 2) do bro pek 190 23 
137 703. 9 do pek 720 16 
140 Rookwood 7d 483 hfch bro orpek 2880 46 bid 
141 718 40 ch or pek 1920 38 bid 
142 721. 27 do pek 2430 84 
SMALL LOTS 
[i. Benham & Co.| 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. No es 
10 W 8) 7hfch_ bro pex 359 14 bid 
[Messrs. forbes & Walker. | 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. e. 
1 Lauriston 
(packed in 2 oz. 
lead) 295 Qhlfch bro tea 486 14 
ee) 298 2 do dust 160 18 
6 Ketadola 310 6 ch pek sou 520 9 
9 Halbarawe 319 4 ch pek sou 3U0 11 
13 Kelaneiya and 
Braemar salyid Ch sou 400 13 
15 Carolina 3276. ch young hyson 600 32 
18 316 2 do siftings 280 9 
22 Yogama 358 4 ch fans 400 8 bid 
23 361 do dust 83014 
28 Poyston 376 8 hf ch bro, pek 400 28 
29 379 6 do pek 300-24 
30 882 7 do pek sou No. 2 315 12 
32 383 4 do dust 320 15 
33 Tennehena 39L 1 ch 
lhich bro pek 183 24 
34 394 3 ch pek 331 10: 
35 PCH Galle, 
in estate 
mark 397 4hbfch young hyson 200 19° 
36 400 1 do young hyson 
(chests No. 5) 50 26 
Bu 403 3 do byson 150 20 
38 406 1 do hyson (chests 
No 4) 50 18 bid: 
29 409 13 do hyson No.2 650 18 
40 412 1 do hyson ,, 2 
(chests No. 13) 50 16 
41 415 1 do siftings 70 8 
42 Kelvin 418 4 ch pek fans 330 17 
43 421 3 do bro mix 255 5 
44 424 4hfch dust 320 «14 
47 K, in estate 
- mark 433 1 ch bro or pek 103 25 
48 436 1 do bro pek 101 18 
49 439 1 do pek 90 14 
53. Ismalle 45l 3 ch sou 285 7 
54 454 4 do congou 320 6 
65 457° 2 do fans 280 13 
56 460 3 do dust ( 465 14 
67 Walpit. 493 6 ch pek sou ) 510 10 
68 498 3 do sou * 270 10 
69 499 3 do dust 450 14 
7( Ella Oya 505 7 ch pek 593 16 
72 508 8 do pek sou 689 14 
73 51l Lhfch dust Te) 18 
77 Good Hope 523 5 ch  peksou 400 16 
78 525 6hfch pek dust 430 14 
86 V Roeberry 550 5 ch dust 500 18. 
87 553 3 do fans 300 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Mame. ib.) aes | Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name Ib. ©. 
90 Doorooma- fans 130 13 
della 562 3bfch dust Pe 1) 27 Attdlawatte 967 3hfch bro pek 150, 22 
92 Adisham 568 14 hf-ch or pek 630 36 28 Db Ceylon 970 4hfch bro or pek 200 18 
95 577 3 do dust 270 14 29 973 4 do or pek 200 15 
97 583 4 do unasNo.1 240 12 50 976 12 do  pek 540 14 
98 586 2 do Cony Zi O 10 3 970 ¥% do sou 80 9 
4u3. Knavesmire 601 7hfch bro pek fans 455 19 | 356 Marigold 994 (hfch bro pek fans 296 35 
115 Seenagolla 637 2hfch faus 120 33 37 997 7 do pek dust 525 Zz 
126 Erracht 670 2 ch dust 364 10 40 Pindenioya 1006 1 ch dust 237 11 
136 Ruanwella 700 8bfch dust 609 16 44 Rothes 1018 2 ch pek son 170 14 
149 Battawatte 712 2 ch dust 200 14 45 102L shfch bro tea 140 19 
150 K PW 742 2hfch dust 180 13 46 1024 2 do dust 170 13 
162 Stamford bl) NIT 1¢39 5 ch unas Nol 50 iL 
Bill 775 6 ch pek sou 610 26 53 G, in estate 
163 778 8hfch dust 235 16 mark 1045 1lhfch bro or pek 55 «(24 
17S. St. Leonards- 54 1048 1 4o pek 40 20 
on-sea 820 4hfch young hyson 240 30 | 57 Charlie Hill 1037 2hfch pek sou 103 9 
179 823 4 do  hyson 200 «28 | 57 1060 3 co bropek fans 210 11 
180 826 2 do do No. 2 210 23 59 Mawatura 1063 11 hfch bro or pek 66) oT 
181 Aigburth 829 4 ch sou 320 8 60 1066 11 do bro pex 605 26 
182 832 2hfch ypek cust 190 13 62 1072 9 do pek sou 450 14 
183 Ookoowatte 835 lhfch dust lus 10 63 1075 1 do dust £0 2 
184 838 4 ch pek fans 620 16 67 Karendupona 1087 4hfch dust 300 14 
190 EHlkadua 856 3 ch green tea fan 3u0 12 70 Polduwa 1096 3 ch pek sou 300 6 
191 869 8 do green tea 71 1092 1 do dust 132 11 
dust 10 8 72 1W2 1 Go red leaf 85 3 
204 Palmerston 898 2 ch pek sou 70 35 78 Tiddydale 1105 4 ch bro pek 300 AI 
208 Queensland 910 7 ch pek sou 630 33 75 1lll1 7 do pek sou €30 9 
209 913 2hfch bro pek dust 144 14 76 Ravensecraig 1114 10hfch or pek 500 = 8 bid 
210 916 1 do bro pek Na, 2 295 16 Lone 1117 5 do bro pek 275 33 
1 919 2 do pek No. 2 180 13 7s 1123.2 ch pek sou 186) 15 
2 Maligatenne 922 6 ch pek sou 630 out £0 1126 2hbfch fans 160 14 
212 925 4 ch pek 400 ont 93 Hapugasmullell65 2 ch dust 3u0 12 
214 928 4 do pek sou 350 cut 98 Ramboda 1180 2hbfeh dust 180 13 
215 Tallegalla- 99 1183 1 do fans 70 12 
kande 931 6 ch bro pek 660 20 104 Rayigam 1198 7Thfch dust 560 15 
217 937 4 do pek sou 8&0 out 126 O OR, ines- 
218 940 1 do _ red leat (paper tate mark 1264 1lhfch ro or pek 43 16 
lined) 95 3 127 1267 1 do bro pek 9112 
222 Pine Hill 952 Thfch dust 630 14 128 1270 2 do pek 1:2 Vz 
234 Trex 988 2 ch dust 200 15 129 1273 2 do pek sou 110 10 
235 Penagalla 991 3hf-ch dust 210 14 150 1276 2 do sou 106 8 
236 ~Kotua 994 3 ch bro pek 300 1G) T51 1279 1 do pek dust 7: 10 
237 997 3 do ek 300 11 bid | 133 D 1285 6 ch  pek 51 = «13 bie 
238 1000 2 do  pek,sou 200 8 bid | 134 1283 5 do  pek sou 466 11 
239 1003 1 de sou 100 5 bid | 135 1291 1 do bropek dust 60 12 
240 1006 1 do dust 115 8 140 Kurunegala 
260 Dunbar 1166 7 hf-ch bro pek 585 45 est Co. Ltd 1306 3 ch peE scu 270 5 bid 
263 Geragama 1090 5 ch pek sou 400 13 143 Bodava 1315 4hfch broor pek 200 36 
269 Bogahagoda 144 1318 8 do or pek 400 82 
watte 1093 4 do bro or pek 440 26 145 182L 5 do pek sou 200 14 
‘270 1066 6 do bro pek 60U 28 146 1324 1 ch con 95 out 
273 WVRA 1105 2hfch_ bro tea 157 7 147, 1327 4hnfch pek 180 19 bid 
277 Sivikandure 1117 1 ch bro tea 77 9 148 1330 4 ch lans 440 15 
278 1120 1 do pek fans 107 16 149 1333 1 do red leaf 85 6 
279 1123 1 do fans 96 8=6«16 150 Glenanore 1436 2 ch  pek sou 200-16 
280 1126 2 do bro pek dust 214 17 152 1342 7Thfch dust unbulkeds5¢0 14 
281 1129 1 do dust 154-10 164 Yarrow 1378 5hfch pek sou 275 17 
256 Yaha Ella 1144 1 do bro or pek 110 23 155 Y, in estate 
287 1147 6 do br pek 600 29 mark 1381 2hfch fans 144 12 
289 1153 3 do pek sov 270 15 166 1384 1 do dust 90 12 
290 1156 do _— pek fans 130° 17 162 Mount Vernon1393 1 ch bro mix 616 8 bid 
293 Middleton 1165 12 hf-ch bro or pek 672 66 170 Hapugasmualle 1396 1 ch dust 160 19 
208 Ganapalla 1210 4 ch  pek sou 300 18 176 Monrovia 1414 7 ch Young Hyson 630 22 
309 ‘ 1213 + do dust 472 13 177 3417 7 do Hyscn 630 18 
313 Hin est. mark1225 38 do hyson siftings 327 out 178 1:20 4 do Hyson No2 360 out 
318 Penrhos 1240 2hf-ch fans 150 16 179 143 2 do Twanky 18U out 
319 1213 1 ch  pek dust 86 = «12 195 Kerenvilla 1471 4 ch  peksou Bet 9 
328 Weyunga- 195 1474 z do pek fans 200 3 
watte 1270 2 do bro tea 200 «12 200 Killin 1486 2 ch bro mix 168 4 
329 1273 3hfch dust 256 13 201 1489 5hfch dust 375 13 
330 Mawaliganga- 265 Cork 1501 1 ch fans 105 20 bid 
watte 1276 6 ch broorpek 600 44 209 Aberfoyle 1513 lhfch pek No2 43 «1a 
331 1279 8 do or pek 640 32 210 1516 6 do pek sou 270 1L 
334 \ 1288 4 do dust 444 14 214 Hatdowa 1528 3 ch fans 300 14 
338 Laurawatte 1300 7hf-ch fans Glé 14 218 Lyndhurst 1540 6hfch pek sou 262 «12 
340 Ettapolla 1306 10 do  pek ° 500 18 219 1513 2 do dust 168 12 
341 1309 4 do pek sou 200 12 223 Murrayth- 3 
342 1312 1 do dust 60 12 waitte 1570 1 ch dust 160 10 
Pepe A NSIT OS 231 Beausejour 1579 5 ch brojpekfans 509 16 
: x 233 Dumbarton 1585 5hfch bro pek 280 out 
(Messrs. Somerville & Co.} 244 Ravenoya 16i8 7 ch | pek sou 504 = 1b bid 
245 1621 2hf-ch dusb 160 13 
Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. c, 46 1624 2 do fans 180 22 
3 Carney aoe 8hf-ch bro pek fans 150 13 = 
907 3 do sou 150 10 
8 ClovaSana 910 4 niga pel sou 200 8 : [Mr. E. John.} 
9 913 1 ® ust 65 12 =| 
10 918% dae. tans 200 7 Lot. Box, Pkgs. Name. lb @. 
12 Bilackbura 922 6hfca dust 510 13 3 JM 304 6 ch nek sou 530 6 
17 Salawe 937 38 ch unas 330 ~=.:'10 4 307 2 do bro mix 190 4 
18 940 4 do  pek dust 486 14 5 310 1 do dust T05 12 
A9 943 4 do ust 632 12 10. Harrisland 325 12 hfch or pek 540) 28 
20 Kannattota 946 4 ch or pek Nol 360 23 bid {| 12 331 5 ch pek sou 365 13 
21 949 4 do or pek 820 20 bid | 13 834 lhfch fens 73 14 
22 952 5 do bro pek 450 20bid } 14 337.1 do dust 87.13 
26 964 1 do bro or pek 18 Iona 349 3hfch dust a0) ale) 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 5 


ot. Box. kgs. Name. Ib. ¢. CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON, 
29 GB 382 3 ch bro mix 270 7 
36 Heatherly 403 4 do or ‘bck a2 28 
39 412 5 do pek sou 25 14 s 
40 4155 do -pek No.1 425 out (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
41 if 418 9 do sou 666 out 5 
45 Perth 430 Br dor Bek com on 16 Mrincine Lane, Jan. 25. 
46 433 5 hi-c pe us 15 > or ve 
50 Kolapatna 445 9 do  pek sou 441 36 ** Alcinous.” —Cocoa, WHD London, 5 bags sold 
a ee 5 ag Bor pe fans ub 36 at 75s 6d; ditto KK London, 3 bags sold at 75s 6a. 
U ‘ ” ny 
55 Coslanda 460 3 Ge Bee sou 249 19 “Hakata Maru.”—Ross 1, 47 bags sold at 89s 
66 463 2 do ans 220 19 5 : 
B7 466 3 hf-ch dust 340. 18 6d; 2, 3 bags sold at 663; T, 3 bags sold at 53s 
69 Kanangama 502 6 oe Bx or pek G0 24 6d; No. 2, 3 bags sold at 68s 6d. 
a a ; fo nee oe a0 “*Sanuki Maru.”—Goonambil, 55 bags sold at 85s 5 
76 eee B20 ah uce ornee fans zg 14 1 bag sold at 64s; 7 bags sold at 66s. 
us ee 532 2 56 aaa 220° 18 “Hakata Maru.’”—Coodulgala, 39 bags sold at 88s; 
go Ones me B ne ch duse Bt 18 HK 1 in estate mark, 1 bag sold at 638; HK 1, 20 
Ss © 
98 Bellongalla 589 4 ch sou 390) 13 bags sold at 80s 6d; ditto 2, 1 bag sold at 54s; 
Pe ae pee 3 ae aS a0 18 ditto T, 1 bag sold at 64s ;-Hylton OO, 124 bags 
ne Herndale 643 3 ae aust 342, «13 : sold at 100s 6d; 7 bags sold at 69s; ditto T, 4 
11 owella 649 8 do pe’ 560 13 bie b ld°at 60 
119 652 8 do pek sou 430 12 bid Ce Coss Sb 
7 Gb 4 ag some 56 8 “Clan Graham.”—2, 10 bags sold at 64s; Gleanry 
2 5 oO us 2 14 PI 
125 Agra Ouvah 670 6 do peksou 552-288 1, 18 bags sold at 853; 2, 3 bags sold at 55s 6d; 
war ae bie aes au ees 3, 2 bags sold at 503 6d 
4 c ek sou 54 28 ; ; : 
is KG 709 Eacoe Ree sou 180 13 “Hakata Maru.”—Maria 1, 50 bags sold 84s; 2, 
13 712) Uhfe fans 65 14 ° 
Taste Rookwood Tole SOR Le tane 56027 4 bags sold et 54s 6d; 3, 4 bags sold at 50s 
727 2 do  pek dust 182 «14 Meegama B, 6 bags sold at 59s; B1, 1 kag sold at 653 
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TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Prics :—123 centseach, 3 copies 
25 2 uy 
No. &. CoLoMBO, FEBRUARY 25, 1901. { 30 cents ; 6 copies } rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot Box. Pkgs. Name lbs ¢} 
80 1552 26hf-ch or pek 1196 64 
——— 81 1555 25 ao pek 1200 52 
LARGE LOTS. 84 Devonfiird 1564 26hfch broorpek 1430 ¢8 
eae 85 ’ 1567 13. (ch SE REr 1170 56 
87 Erlsmere 1573 22hfch bro pe 1232 45 
£. Benham & Co. sB5 ae 1976 14 ch pek 112036 
O29) : 92 Kitulgalla 1588 12 ¢ bro pe 1080 28 
[28,290 Ib. | 93 * 1591 10 do  pek 950 23 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Dee 94 Se a ae eae pee 765° «18 
1 Yelana 54 11 ch _ bro pek 1100-27 bid 2 = 1 eae Sat Bbk ro, 102 56 
4 Battalgalla 63 22 ch or pek 2080 > a 98 1606 18 do broor pek 1224 36 
5 66 25 do pek 2125 31 bid | 99 1609 16 ch bropek 1600 34 
. ne ae ae 10 do peksou 80031 100 1612 26 do  pek 2340 28 bid 
'S ' : ; 
mark 72 26hfch bro pek 1352 44 bid i GR ™ baker Bitch; ardaet 00 14 
75 26 do ek 1300-33 05 5 aa 73 
8 fe 46 Y 105 Clunes 1627 8 ch or pek 720 41 
9 Ee: sud 106 1630 20 do bro pek 200 32 bid 
Not 78 4Uhfch broorpek 260 sobia | 10% Pee ee ae ay Peo bc TO ek 
10 81 32 He or Be ae a bid 109 1639 20 do pek sou 1800 17 
os Gis en sa 2520 32 bid | 112 Polatagama 1648 59 ch bropek 5900 33 
i ee ede ie 
lid 1654 49 do peck 4165 20 
14 Bunyan and _ 115 1657 16 do peksou 1520-14 
aces soe Sanne abrolorpek 1350° sé bia {| 22° Maha Uva 1666 24hfch broor pek 1440 32 
1 daplead 06 21 do orpek = 949.4 bid | 135 ferag en! eek 162082 
te es al en es aa yee sabia 123 High Forest 1681 42 hf ch pripek A 
E o) ol 2520 «64 
a8 jmee heck Pek faus Sian 124 1684 28 do or pek 1568 51 bid 
s Gea) ge) 125 1687 18 do  pek 900 46 
23 A 20 12 do sou 960 withd’n. | j97 Galkadua 1693 16 ch bropek 1760 27 
128 1696 18 do  pek 1800° 15 
129 1699 11 do pek sou 1100 10 bid 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker 134 Panawatte 1714 11 ch  pek 957 7 
[490. 411 Ib 7] 136 Dunkeld 1720 56hfch_ bro or pek 3248 42 
> bp 137 1723 13 oe or pek 1235 36 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ec. 138 1726 19 do pek 1710-32 
Lot ae e ae bid 139 Silverkandy 1729 56hfch bro or pek 3080 46 
B St. Pauls ken 28 BE eh pepeer 1382 = id | 140 1732 12 ch bropek 1200 38 
7 Great Valley 1333 61 ch broorpek 3355 48 ete paseo hich Ne Tee) Ae 
8 1336 20 do or pek 1700 = 385 bid | 445 Ardlaw and 
9 1339 59 do pek 4250 30 Wishford aks a 
10 1312 33 do pek sou 9475 25 ishford 1747 2b hfch bro or pek 1325 56 
413 Weyawatte 1351 13hfch bro pek 730-30 ye 10) ah eR bro pek 2806 a ra 
15 Lyegrove 1357 11 ch bropek 1153 34 ‘ Gos es GO ee 106% : 
16 1380 8 do  pek 760 30 aes BUS 2 CO 2s qesoi eo 
19 Pendle 1369 18 ch bro pek 1800 35 149 Kuomaradola 1759 7 ch bro pek 763 32 
20 1372 19 do pek - 1710 24 153 Maragalla 1771 13 ch bro pek 1430 35 
21 1375 10 do  pek sou 90018 ee Theydon wid 9 do or pek 810 ar 
3p Now Pencock Us? 10, ch, pekson 900 BE “rear ooh broie panc au a 
27 1303 26 do hysonfans 1950 15 18 LO ee ee Ds pee ee 
28 Matale 1396 37 do bropek 2220 30 Ces UD) 9 MS no es 
a 1399 20 ch _pek 1800 26 161 eS 1795 10 do  peksou 850 17 
30 1482 15 do peksou 1200 21 16 Fe audara 5 zs 
32 CC (packed in Lliya 1798 30hfch or pek 1650 55 bid 
20z. lead) 1408S 11 ch sou 880 7bid | 163 1801 18 do bro or pek LOBOS ilies 
33 141i 19 do dust 1520 12 168 EES EY OOo ISO 2208/-~ 47 bid 
35 LL (packed in 165 1807 24 do pek sou 1104 39 bid 
zoz lead) 1417 1L ch sou a0) pee OCT noes eel cua oy Tet onc ae nyson 900° 24 
236 g OO St doen brOnnix 790). “out 168 1816 10 do hysonNo.11000 — out _ 
37 1423 15hfch dust 1200 12 180 Nugagalla 1852 id5hfch bropek 750 38 bid 
Beenyeimeostite zi 181 : 1855 34 do pek 17002 
mark (packed in 184 GEB, in estate 
2oz.lead) 1426 12hfch bromix 720 6 ant Ga SEBEL oe ce 
39 Chesterforad 1429 73 ch bropek 6935 27 voghe Bi andecta ta ac ne Si 22 
1432 78 do pek 7410. 19bid ae 1a001@ order : Se ty 
1435 40 do  peksou 3800 14 200 1912 6 a Biase : 
43 3 and?,MTP, 902 Ambragalla 1918 63 hfch or pek opel. AUER 
pepe mest mark eee Sk a 3000. eS 203 “1921 4) do broorpek 2700 31 bid 
51 Palm Garden 1465 9 ch  pek 900 16 oo Tee ee ee BES SS 
55 Holton 1477.10 ch pek 850 22 ; (R25 ODES OU 100 «18 bil 
58 Grange 08 Stafford pee 8 cH onper 760 = 57 
8 3 5 0 42 13 do pe 110549 
59 Garden use ee eh ae orpek a 2 212 Zululand 19i8 9 do bro pek 897 27 
-63 Onamana 1501 8 ch bro pek 800 14 a8 a ze uo per cee Me! 
-64 1504 10 do pek 900 8 317 0B EC in ohana a 
65 1507 9hfch Bro. vek say 1 Aether 
ust = or 
: 5 Newmarket 1963 27 ch bre pek 2805 H 
eal Thedden 151 i? ah power ae os 218 Ingrogalla 1966 12 do bro pek 1200 38 
71 OBEGi 2 SPIRES 219 1969 13 do  pek 1105 29 
1 eae 230 Udapolla 2002 9 ch _ bro pek 900-2 
estate mar: 231 2005 14 do pek 1260 19 
Nillomally 1525 8 ch broor pek 800 64 234 . Carolina 2014 26 do young hyson2756 out 
72 1528 44 do or pek 4048 48 235 2017 61 do hyson 6222 out 
73 1531 26 do pek No. 1 2028 41 236 2020 49 do hyson No. 2 4900 out 
74 1534 23 de pek No.2 1840 36 237 2023 14 do siftiug 1876 6 bid 
75 1537 13 pek sou 1040 34 238 T Hinest, 
79 Naseby 1549 31 nt ca broorpek 1860 73 mark 2026 13 do pek 1105s on 


a —————————————————— 


y 
Lot. Box. 
229 K PW 2029 
240 2032 
241 2035 
242 2038 
245 Tembiligaila 2047 
246 2050 
250 Vogan 2062 
251 2065 
252 2.068 
253 2071 
254 ” 
255 2074 
258 Tymawr 2083 
259 2.86 
2€0 2089 
261 2092 
262 O‘Bode 2095 
263 2098 
266 Monkswood 2107 
267 110 
268 2113 
269 2116 
270 Hatton 2119 
271 2122 
277 Choisy 2140 
27 2343 
27 2146 
280 Freds Ruhe 2149 
281 2152 
282 2155 
286 Gallawatte 2167 
286 2170 
288 2173 
239 2176 
290 Amblakande 2179 
291 2182 
293 Hopton 2188 
294 2191 
296 2194 
296 2197 
298 Nahakettia 2203 
299 2206 
300 2209 
803 Dambagas’ ¢ 
talawe 2218 
304 2221 
305 2224 
308 Amblangeda 2233 
309 2236 
310 2239 
B11 2242 
314. Dewalakande 2251 
316 Kincora 2257 
327 2260 
318 2263 
319 2266 
321 Knavesmire 2272 
322 2275 
323, 2278 
324 2281 
329 2284 
326 Ireby 2287 
327 2290 
330 Glengariffe 2299 
331 2302 
332 2305 
333, 2308 
341 Vogan 2332 
3492 2335 
343 2333 
344 a 
345 2341 
348 Patiagama 2350 
352 2362 
355 Palmerston 2371 
356 2374 
358 Bickley 2380 
359 2383 
360 2386 
361 Halapitekandez3s) 
362 239! 
363 aoe 
366 Glendon 2404 
367 2407, 
368 2410 
369 2413 
371 G 2419 
372 2422 
374 Tonacombe 2428 
375 2431 
376 2434 
377 2437 
378 Inverness 2440 
379 2443 
360 2446 
381 2449 
382 2462 


Pkgs. 
30 hf-ch 


13° ch 


10 do 
12hf ch 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. 


bro pek 
bro or pek 


p 
bro or pek 
or pek 


bro or pek 
or pek 


1260 


young hyson2856 


yson 


2024 


byson No. 21900 


bro or pek 


bro or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
dust 


1540 
2052 
1410 
1100 

810 
1275 

720 
1316 
1235 
1020 
1200 
1350 
1000 
3220 
2720 
1500 
2450 
1925 
1020 
1925 
1350 
3420 

996 
2850 
2700 
3230 


Lot. Box. Pkgse Name. 
883 Pallagodda 2455 18 ch  broor Epes 1800 
384 2454 25 do br pek 2500 
385 2461 23 do or pek 2070 
386 2464 17hf-ch pek 1360 
387 2467 14 ch pek seu 1260 
388 2470 13hf-ch dust 1105 
397 Ugieside 2497 13 do bromixed 1235 
398 Tempo 2500 16 ch bro pek (11 
11 boxes boxes 2 cz. 
ea 1955 
399 2503 9 ch or pek 765 
409 2505 20 do ig No.1 1500 
403 Talgaswela 2515 12hf-ch broor pek 720 
404 2518 29 do or pek 2465 
405 2521 31 do pek 2480 
406 2524 17 do ek sou 1275 
408 Digdola 2530 15 ch 7 orpek 1500 
409 2533 22 do bro pek 2090 
410 2536 10 do or pek 800 
411 2539 15hf-ch pek 1275 
412 2542 13 ch pek sou 1105 
413 Passara Group2545 12hf-ch broorpek 1200 
414 2548 15 ch pek 1425 
415 2551 22 do pek sou 1980 
417 Pungetty 2557 10hfch broorpek 730 
418 2560 13 do or pek 910 
419 2563 11 ch pek 1188 
Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
|244,092 Ib.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. 
10 Siriniwesa 1666 19 ch bro pek 1900 
11 1€69 30 do pek 2850 
12 1672 23 «do pek sou 2185 
13 1675 9 do bropekfans 945 
15 Blinkbonnie 1681 26hfch bro pek 1560 
16 1684 21 ch or pek 1890 
17 1687 26 do pek 2288 
18 1690 12 do pek sou 984 
-19 Galphele 1693 28 ch broorpek 2600 
20 1696 11 do or pek 990 
21 1699 23 do pek 1846 
31 Honiton 1729 10 ch bro pek 1010 
32 1732 20 do  pek 1700 
33 1735 16 do pek sou 1240 
56 Doragalla 1744 22 ch bro pek 2200 
37 1747 40 do  pek 3600 
38 1750 17. do pek sou 1530 
39 1753 8 do bros spek fans 960 
41 Horagoda’ 1759 7 ch or oorpek 700 
43 1765 13 do pek 1235 
47 Nyanza 1777 23hfch bro pek 1265 
48 1780 10 ch or pek 900 
49 1783 12 do ek 1200 
52 llluketia 1792 10 ch ro pek 1000 
53 1795 12 do pek 1200 
54 1798 8 do pek sou 800 
7 Maligatenne 1807 9 ch pek sou €21 
61 Mahagoda 1819 7 ch bro pek 700 
62 1822 14 do  pek 1406 
63 Hurstpier- 
point 1825 9 ch bro pek 855 
69 Oaklands 1843 9 ch pek 810 
71 Romania 1849 14 ch bro pek 1540 
2 1852 15 do pek 1500 
4633 1855 19 do pek sou 1900 
77 St. Catherine 1807 14hfch Hyson 744 
81 Rayigam 1879 31 ch bro pek 3100 
82 1852 25 do or pek 2250 
83 1885 21 do pek 1785 
84 1888 16 do pek sou 1600 
92 Mahalla 13 36hfch bropek 1728 
93 16 14 ch pek 1120 
94 19 10 ch pek sou 750 
96 Wavena 25 20 ch pek sou 1600 
98 G, in estate 
mark Sle 2p eech bro pek fans 1998 
99 Farnham 34 13hfch broorpek 780 
100 37 13 ch or pek 1170 
101 40 8 do or pek No 728 
1 hf ch 
102 43 19 ch. pek 1615 
103 46 13 do pek sou 1040 
1u4 Nellicollay- 
watte 49 19hfch bro pek 1273 
106 7 55 18 ch pek 1620 
107 68 1L do pek sou 825 
110 Jak Tree Hill 67 9 ch bro pek 940 
114 Labugama 79 25hfch bro pek 1750 
115 82 16 do pek 1520 
116 85 17 ch pek sou 1415 
120 Ingeriya 97 17 ch bro pek 1700 
121 100 14 do  pek 140 
122 103 8 do pek sou 760 
124 Allakollawewal09 21hfch broorpek 1113 


Ib. 


Q~T0e 


= 
“Ie 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, Ib, 
125 1i2 15hfch pek 705 
126 115 27 do or pe 1269 
127 118 14 do pek 700 
131 Oonankande 130 23 do bro pek 1150 
132 133 30 do pek 1500 
134 139 16 ch sou 1120 
135 Mousakande 112 2lt ch bro pek 1785 
136 145 23 do pek 1725 
137 Deniyaya 148 15 ch  pek sou 1560 
137 151 9 do sou 900 
140 PH 157 12 ch pek sou 960 
141 Agra Elbedde 160 34hfch broor pek 2040 
142 163 32 do or pek 1600 
143 166 55 do pek 2475 
144 169 28 do pek sou 1120 
145 Mary Hill 172 26hfch bro pek 15.9 
146 175 35 do pek 1925 
150 Monrovia 187 9 ch bro pek 900 
151 190 13 «do pek 1235 
155 Yspa 202 16 ch pek sou 1360 
156 205 10 do dust 1100 
157 Kurulugalla 208 20 ch bro pek 2000 
158 211 21 do pek 1890 
171 Carin Hill 250 11 ch or pek 930 
172 253 16 do bro pek 1600 
173 236 25 do fek 2250 
174 Narangoda 259 26 ch bro pek 2340 
175 262 46 do e 4140 
176 265 13 do pek sou 1170 
177 268 14 do bro or pek 1360 
185 California 292 9 ch pek 855 
188 Neboda 301 24 do bro or pek 2400 
189 304 64 do bro pek 6400 
190 307 12 do ek 1080 
191 310 11 do pek sou 880 
193 Nenchatal 313 27 ch or pex 2295 
194 = 319 32 do bro or pek 3200 
195 322 22 do pek sou 1760 
196 325 «68 do dust 800 
197 JMDM 328 1L ch bro pek 1100 
198 331) (13) do, pek 1235 
199 3834 9 do pek sou 810 
207 Karagolla 358 26 bfch or pek 2 oz 
lead 1275 
208 Polgahakande 361 11 ch or pek 946 
209 364 32 do bro pek 1200 
210 367 16 do pek 1376 
211 370 16 do pek sou 1376 
212 P, in estate 
mark 873 10 ch bro pek 1000 
214 Mahatenne 379 29 ch bro pek 2900 
215 382 20 do pek 1900 
218 Thebezton 391 46 ch broorpek 4370 
219 394 23 do bro pek 1955 
224 Meddegodde 409 Y8hfch or pek 1120 
225 412 26 do pek 910 
226 415 26 pek sou 1040 
229 Charlie Hill 424 654 hf bro pek 2700 
230 Harangalla 427 9 ch or pek 7€5 
231 430 8 ch bro pek 760 
232 433 25 do pek 2000 
233 436 17 do pek sou 13€0 
239 439 llhfeh dust 825 
235 B A T, in estate 
mark 442 16hfch_ bre pek 816 
237 44° 9 do _ pek fans 774 
233 451 8 ch fans 920 
240 Mt Vernon 457 25 ch pek 2325 
241 ' 460 17 do pek A 1445 
242 463 13 do  pek sou 1105 
243 F F, in estate 
mark 466 17 hfch_ bro pek 1045 
249 Cooroondoo- 
watte 481 13hfch_ bro pek 780 
250 487 12 ch pek 1080 
255 H’Gama 502 9 ch  pek 810 
256 605 17 do peksou 1750 
Lhf ch 
257 Attiville 508 11 ch bro pek 1100 
253 511 14 do pek 1425 
259 514 11 do pek sou 1045 
(Mr. BH. John.— 267,056 Ib.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
1 St. John’s 730 11 hf-ch dust 935 
3 L’ Espoir 736 8 ch pek 720 
7 C 71818 do sou 1350 
8 Brownlow 751 22hfch broorpek 1276 
9 754 17 ch or pek 1428 
10 757 26 do pek 2210 
11 760 10hfch bropekfans 700 
13 Higham 76610 ch bro pek 950 
14 769 13 do ek 1620 
15 772 11 do pek sou 880 
18 78110 do sou 850 


LIST. 3 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, Ib. @ 
19 Dickapittia 784 28 ch bro pek 2800 37 
20 787 36 do ek 3600 8=.20 bid 
21 MG 79) ll hf-ch fans 880 §=618 
22 Poilakande 793 44 ch bro pek 4400 25 
23 796 32 do pek 2880 1g bid: 
25 Gingranoya 802 25 do broor pek 2375 40 4 
26 805 43 do  pek 3520 33 re 
31 Mount Everest 820 37 hich broorpek 2035 59 4 
32 823 48 do or pek 2130 46 
33 826 49 ch pek 4) 0 35 bid 
34 829 16 do pek sou 1440 30 bid 
35 832 15 do bro pek fans 1500 2t 
36 835 12bfch dust 1200 16 
37Eila 838 53 ch bro pek 4505 20 bid 
38 841 23 do pek 2125 16 bid: 
39 844 71 do pek sou 6325 1L bid 
40 847 14 do dust 1960 13 
41 Cleveland 850 46 hf ch flow or pek 2530 54 
42 853 44 do pek 2332 39 
46 Templestowe 865 24 ch broorpek 1872 41 
47 868 13 hfch bro pek 780 33 
48 871 24 do or pek 1560 46 
49 874 40 ch ek 3280 33 bid. 
50 877 9 do pek sou 810 36 
61 §8U 10 do fans 900 26 
52 Glentilt 883 21 do bro pek 2100 42 
53 §86 18 do or pek 1620 36 
o4 889 12 do pek 30 
55 892 15 do fans 1200 23 bid 
56 895 9 do pek sou 810 out. 
57 Lameliere 898 20 do bro or pek = .2755 33 bid: 
58 901 27 ao bro pek 2430 33 
59 90140 do pek 3400 H 
60 907 19 hf-ch__pek fan 1330 16 
61 Whyddon 919 2: ch bro pek 2160 32 
62 913 28 do pek 2296 21 bid 
71 Agra Ouvah 940 27hfch broorpek 1620 68 bid 
72 943 62 do or pek 3472 44 bid 
73 916 29 ch pek 1860 41 bid: 
74 Rondura 919 41 do bro pek 8895 20 bid 
75 952 32 do or pek 2720 32 
76 955 55 do ek 440) 18 bid. 
77 958 21 do pek sou 1680 12 bid 
79 Callander 964 22hfch bDbroor pek 1276 48 
80 967 21 do or pek 1050 42 bid 
8L 970 38 do pek 1824 35 bid’ 
81 Kandaloya 979 55 do bro pek 2475 37 
85 982 22 do or pek 880 32 
85 985 107 do pek 4280 24 bid. 
88 991 14 do fans 700 21 
90 Morahela 997 20 ch pek 1620 16 bid. 
OL 1000 15 de or pek No.2 1210 26 
93 316 do broor pek 1600 30 bid 
93 619 do or pek No. 1 1710 33 bid 
95 Vincit 12 21 do bro or pek 1890 21 bid. 
96 15 16 do pek 1440 12: bid. 
97- 18 11 do pek sou 6g 9 bid: 
98 2L 6 do bro pek fans 720 16 
100 Loughton 27 40hfch bro pek 2000 =. 30 bid 
101 30 66 do pek 3300 20 bid 
102 “ 33 51 do pek sou 2550 14 bid 
105 Mocha 4225 ch broorpek 2500 69 
106 45 15 do or pek 1395 53 
107 48 24 do pek 2218 48 
109 Morahela 54 28 do bro or pek 3648 25 bid: 
110 57 17 do or pek No.1 1343 24 bid: 
17 MN 78 14 do or pek 1400 47 
118 81 13hf-ch bro or pek 741 56 
119 84 33 ch pek 3036 33 bid 
120 Cabin Ella 87 10 do broor pek 1100 35 
121 90 9 do pek No.1 900 26 bid 
122 93 9 do pek Ne, 2 855 26 
123 Bowella 96 9 do bro pek 909 out 
125 102 8 do 
1 hf ch ek 708 12 bid 
132 Theresia 123. 16 ch pek sou 1360 32 
135 Syscon 132 23 do bro pek 230080 
136 135 13 do pek 1105 23 
138 138 12 do pek sou 1020 16 
139 Gampai 144 jJ9hfech bropek 1045 24 
140 147 20 ch pek 1600 17 bid 
145 QGangawatte 162 i2 do broorpek 1240 59 
146 165 14 do bro pek 1100 44 
147 168 35 do  pek 3150 34 bid 
151 North P’daloya 180 16 do  y’ng hyson 16v0 out 
152 183 25 do hyson 2250 oub 
153 186 21 do byson No. 2 2100 out 
154 189 l0hfch  siftings 700 out 
156 Sumtravalle 195 9 ch unassorted 900 
157 Mount Clare 193 34 do bro or pek 3038 20 bid 
158 201 15 do bro pek 1425 20 bid 
159 ° 204.17 do pek 1360 10 bid 
160 207 12 do pek sou 720 10 bid 
161 Warleigh 210 13hbfch broorpek 780 62bid 
162 213 16 do or pek 8380 60 
163 216 22 ch bro pek 2090 40 bid 
164 219 2 do pek 2125 31 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE 


el 


Pkgs. 


37 hf eh 
29 do 
20 ch 
17. do 


Name. lb. 
or pek 1776 
bro or pek 1740 
pek 1600 
pek sou 1428 
sou 846 
pek sou 900 

bro pek fans 1200 
bro pek 1725 
pek 2134 

pek sou 1720 
pek sou 2320 
or pek 950 
bro pek 770 

ek 1365 
pek sou 766 
bro or pek 3472 
or pe 1260 
pek 1206 
pek sou 1000 
or pek 1650 
or pek 1560 

ek 2100 
pek sou 900 
bro or pek 3393 
bro pe Nol 722 
pek 1710 


SMALL LOTS. 


4 
Lot. Box. 
166 Leymastotte 225 
167 228 
168 231 
169 234 
170 Kanangama 237 
171 Taunton 240 
172 233 
176 Goomera 255 
177 258 
178 261 
185 Mahapahagalla 282 
186 Dalhousie 285 
187 288 
188 291 
189 294 
191 Glasgow 300 
192 303 
193 306 
194 309 
195 Glassaugh B12 
196 315 
197 318 
198 821 
199 HK in estat 
mark 824 
201 RSO 330 
205 Puilakande 342 
{Messrs. 
Lot. Box. 
1 L N§, in estate 
mark 1315 
2 1318 
3 1321 
4 1324 
11 Great Valley 1315 
12 1348 
14 Weyewatte 1354 
17 Lyegrove 1363 
18 1366 
22 Pendle 1378 
23 1381 
24 1384 
31 Matale 1405 
34 CC 1414 
42 3and4,MTP 
in est. mark 1438 
45 CTL 1447 
46 1450 
47 BB, in estate 
mark 1453 
48 1456 
49 1459 
50 Palm Garden 1462 
52 . 1468 
63 1471 
54 Holton 1474 
56 1180 
57 BA 1483 
60 Grange 
Garden 1492 
61 1495 
62 1198 
66 Onamana 1510 
9 Thedden 1519 
70 1622 
76 OBEC, in 
estate mark 
Nillomallay 1540 
qT 1543 
78 1546 
82 CRD 1558 
83 1561 
86 Erlsmere 1570 
89 1579 
90 1582 
91 3584 
95 Kitulgalla 1597 
96 16v0 
110i HGM 1615 
102 1618 
103 L GF, inestate 
mark 1621 
110 Clunes 1642 
i111 1645 
116 Polatagama 1669 
117 1663 
121 MahaUva 1676 
122 1678 
126 Galkadua 1690 
130 1702 
131 1705 


Forbes & Walker. 
Pkgs. Name. lb. 
1hfch_ bro pex 69 
1 do pek 44 
2 ch pek sou 146 
lhfch dust 47 
6 ch sou 425 
6 do dust 510 
9hfch pek 450 
6 ch pek sou 540 
2 do dust 160 
2 ch pek sou No. 2 180 
4hfch bromix 200 
4 do pek fans 300 
3 do dust 240 
6 ch bro mix 540 
6 ch pek sou 480 
2hfch fans 140 
3 do dust 255 
5 ch bro pek 500 
3 do pek 240 
5 do dust 450 
4 ch bro pek . 4140 
6 do pek sou 600 
1 do fans 110 
6 ch bro pek 570 
8 do pek fans 680 
z do dust 160 
3 ch pek sou 300 
1 do fans 100 
2hfch dust 170 
4 ch bro pek fans 480 
5 ch pek sou 400 
1 do dust 140 
7hf-ch bropek fans 490 
5 do fans 350 
3 do dust 270 
1 ch pek 90 
1 do sou 85 
8 ch or pek 640 
6 do pek sou 510 
2hf-ch dust 156 
10 do bro or pek 520 
2hfch dust 160 
6 ch bro or pek 
Tans 600 
5 ch pek sou 425 
2hf ch ust 190 
4 ch sou 400 
4 do sou 360 
4hfch dust 360 
6 ch bro pek fans 609 
38 do dust 420 
lhfch pek fans 7 
3 do dust 240 
3 ch bro or pek 360 
2 do fans 200 
1 do dust 159 


po 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SALES LIST. 
Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
132 Panawatte 1708 5 ch bro or pek 550 
133 1711 5 do bro pek 460 
135 1717 6 do pek sou 528 
143 Sylvakandy 1741 4 do dust 406 
144 D 1744 3 do sou 260 
150 Kumaradola 1762 5 ch 
lhfch or pek 491 
151 1765 4 ch pek 360 
152 1768 2 do bro tea 104 
155 Maragalla 1777 7 ch ek 630 
156 1780 2 do ro tea 16) 
187 1768 1 do dust 140 
166 Elkadua 1810 3 ch young byson 300 
169 1819 6 do byson No.2 660 
170 1822 1 do bro tea fans 100 
171 1825 3 do green tea 
dust 200 
172 BDWP 1628 1 ch sou No, 2 85 
173 1831 7hfch bre pek fans 455 
174 1834 do dust 90 
175 1837 2 do bro mix 140 
1746 BDWP 1840 1 ch sou No, 2 105 
177 1813 8hf-ch bro pek fans 520 
175 1846 1 do pek fans 60 
179 1819 1 ch sou 85 
182 OLJ in est. 
mark 1658 2hfch fans 150 
183 G EB, inest. 
mark 1861 1Lhf ch bro or pek 605 
185 1867 13 do or pek 624 
187 1873 3 ch pek sou 255 
188 1876 4hfch_  pek fans 240 
189 1879 3 do pek dust 225 
190 18:2 1 ch sou 77 
191 B, Iu estate 
mark 1885 1lhfch bro or pek 40 
192 1888 1 do bro pek 72 
193 1391 1 do pek No. 1 30 
194 1891 1 do do >;28 76 
195 3897 1 ch pek sou 74 
197 1903 1 do sou 7v 
138 1906 2 hfch fans 120 
199 1900 1 do dust 40 
201 1915 1 ch dust 130 
206 B 1930 4 do pek sou 320 
207 M 1933 1 ch pek sou 80 
208 Stafford 1936 Shfch bro or pek 480 
211 1915 2 do dust 150 
215 Zululand 1957 lLhfch dust 77 
216 1960 2 do fans 177 
220 Ingrogalla 1972 5 ch pek fars 560 
221 I N Ginest. 
mark 1975 3 ch bro pEdust 420 
222 BA K inest. 
mark 1978 2hf-ch bropek 80 
223 1931 1 do # pek 4G 
224 1984 i do pek sou 45 
225 1987 1 do fans 55 
226 1990 1 do dust 60 
227 1993 1 do bro tea 50 
228 1998 3 do unast 135 
229 Udapolla 1999 6 ch or pek 540 
232 2008 5 do pek sou 400 
233 2011 2 do dust 160 
248 KPW 2941 1hf-ch bropekfans 70 
244 2041 1 do dust 85 
247 Tembiligalla 2053 1 ch pek sou 85 
248 2056 1 do br pek fans 115 
249 2059 1 do dust 155 
256 Vegan 2077 Ght-ch dust 510 
257. 2080 4 do brpekfans 480 
264 O‘Bodde 2101 7 ch pek 665 
265 2104 3 do pek sou 255 
272 Hatton 2125 5 do pek sou 400 
273 Reckside 2128 5 do sou 400 
274 2131 2 do bro mixed 170 
275 2134 4 do dust 540 
276 2137 5 do bro pek fans 650 
283 LL 2158 2 do pek 200 
284 2161 2 do bro mixed 200 
285 2164 2 do dust 300 
92 Amblakande 2185 7 do  peksou 560 
297 Hopton 2200 6 do dust 660 
301 Nabakettia 2212 12 do hyson No. 3 588 
302 2215 shf-ch twanky 576 
306 Dambagas 
talawa 222070 > ich pek sou 470 
807 2230 4 do bro pek fans 560 
312 Amblangoda 2245 4 do dust 440 
313 Dewalakande2248 5 do young hyscn 525 
315 2254 7 do hyson No.2 686 
320 Kincora 2269 4 do fans 500 
328 Ireby 2293 4hf-ch fans 280 
229 2296 7 do dust 595 
334 Glengariffe 2311 10 ch br or pk fans 650 
335 New Galway 2314 6hfch bro pek 360 
336 2317 9 do pek 495 
337 2320 1 do pek sou 50 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


— 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
338 Blairavon 2323 1 eh bro tea 86 
339 232€ 1 do pek sou 83 
310 W inest mark 2329 lt do brorpk Nol 95 
346 Patiagama 23144 10 hf-ch bro or pek 500 
347 2347° 4 ch cr pek 340 
349 2353 3 do pek sou 240 
350 2356 10 hf-ch_ bro or pek 650 
351 2359 5 ch or pek 425 
353 2365 5 do pek sou 400 
354 2368 6hf-ch br or pk fans 390 
357 Bickley 2377 Qhf-ch broorpek 648 
364 Galapitakande2398 5 ch pek sou 425 
365 2401 2 do dust 200 
370 Glendon 2416 5 do bropk fans 550 
373 Angramally 2425 1 do mixed 50 
389 Bambragalla 2473 10 hf-ch bro or pek 600 
300 2476 10 do bro yek 600 
391 2479 8 do or pek 400 
392 2482 8 do pek 400 
393 2485 8 do pek sou 400 
394 W 2488 1 ch bro pek 100 
395, P. 2491 1 do or pek 100 
266 Ugieside 2494 8 do dust 640 
401 Tempoe 2509 8 do pek No, 2 560 
402 2512 5 do pek sou 325 
407 Talgaswela 2527 10 hf-ch eo pek No. 2 600 
416 Passara Group2554 5 ch pek sou 450 
420 Pungetty 2566 45 do pek sou 480 
421 2569 Jhf-ch dust 105 
422 2572 1 ch fans 87 
{Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 
Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name, Ib. 
1 St Leys 1639 1 ch  pek sou 88 
2 1642 1 been jag : ae 
tgodde 1645 2 ¢ ro pe 22 
3 Bats 1648 1 do pek 98 
5 1651 1 do pek sou 88 
6 CV 1654 1hfch_ bro pek 62 
7 1657 1 do pek 50 
8 1660 1 do pek sou 72 
9 1663 1 do dust 40 
14 Siriniwesa 1618 3 ch dust 450 
22 Galphele 1702 5 ch pek sou 450 
23 1705 1 do sou 80 
24 1708 1 do fans 150 
25 1711 4 ch ~ broor pek 400 
26 l7it 2 do or pek 18C 
27 1717 5 do pek 400 
98 1720 3 do pek sou 240 
29 1723 ihfch sou 50 
30 1726 1 ch fans 110 
34 Honiton 1738 2 ch dust 280 
35 1741 10 hf ch bro or pek 500 
40 Doragalla 1756 4 ch ro mix 560 
42 Horagoda 1762 7 do _ or pek 630 
44 1768 6 do pek sou 540 
45 1771 1 do dust 100 
46 1774 1 ge con o6 
anza 1786 1 c¢ pek sou 
a Ni 1789 4 do dust 400 
55 Maligatenne 1801 3 ch bro pek 315 
56 1804 5 do pek 458 
~ 58 1810 2 do bro tea 209 
59 1813 1 do dust 103 
60 P 1816 6 ch unas 612 
urstpier- 
e Folk 1828 6 ch  pek 570 
65 1831 3 do pek sou 264 
66 1834 1 do ust 136 
67 Oaklands 1837 6 ch or pek 570 
68 1840 5 do bro or pek 506 
70 1846 4 do pek sou 340 
74 BDW 1858 Q9hfch pek 450 
75 1861 11 do bro pek 615 
76 St Catherine 1864 1: hfch Young Hyson 662 
78 1870 8 ch HysonNo2 647 
79 1873 1 do  Siftings 169 
; 1hf ch 
80 1876 1 do dust 120 
8 Rayigam 1891 6 hf ch dust 480 
86 Galgedioya 1894 1hfch bro pek 46 
87 1397 1 ch pek sou 85 
88 1 8hfch dust 249 
39 FA, in estate 
mark 3hfch dust 264 
90 F, in estate 
mark 7 6 ch peksou 624 
91 10 Shf-ch dust 355 
95 Mahalla 22 2 ch dust 212 
97 Wavena 28 2 ch unas 180 
Nellicollay- 
ae watte H 562 2hfch or pek 118 
is 61 2 do dust 170 
64 1 do fans 66 © 
in Jak Tree Hill 70 6 ch  pek v 560 


out 
out 


5 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 

112 734 ch ~~ pek sou 352 17 

113 76 1 do dust 90 14 

117 Labugama 88 9hfch bropek fans 586 24 

118 A, in estate 

mark 91 4 ch bro pek 400 18 

119 94 4 do ek 380 15 

123 Ingeriya 106 2 ch pek dust 252 14 

128 Allakollawewal2i 12 hfch pek sou 576 26 

129 124 4 -do bro pek fans 264 33 

130 127 4 do pek dust 390 24 

153 Oonakande 136 3hf£ch dust 2i0 15 

139 Deniyaya 134 2 ch dust 320 14 

147 Mary Hill 173 12hfch pek sou 600 17 

148 181 4 do unas 200 20 

149 181 4 do dust 320 15 

152 Monrovia 193 4 ch pek sou 500 10 

153 196 4 do bro tea 400 7 

154 199 1 do dust 150 14 

159 Kurulugalla 214 6 ch pek sou 540 8 

160 K G A, in es- 

tatemark 217 4 ch bro pek fans 400 10 

161 220: 1 do dust 140 12 

162 Kurulugalla 223 5 ch Young Hyson 450 out 

163 226 6 do Hyscn Nol 540 out 

164 229 4 do Hyson 360 out 

165 232 1 do fans 105 8 

166 St Catherine 235 4 ch bro or pek 403-39 

167 238 4 do or pek 403 24 

163 241 8 do pek 683 17 

169 244 6 do pek sou 483 13 

170 247 2 do dust 243 14 

173 JK 271- 1 ch Young Hyson 52 34 

179 274 1 do Hyson No 1 61 15 

180 277 2 do Hyson No 2 160 10 

181 280 1 do Hyson No 3 70 7 

182 283 1 do Hyson No 3A _ 70 4 

183 286 1 do unas 80 5 

184 California 289-7 ch bro pek 661 26 

186 295 6 do pek sou 570 6 

187 298 1 do dust 121 13 

192 Neboda 313 3bfch dust 256 14 

200 JMDM 337 5 ch fans 475 12 

201 340 1 do dust 95 14 

202 Z 343 2hfch pek sou 76 6 

203 346 1 do sou 62 5 

204 319 2 do unas 86 5 

205 Kanattota 352 4 ch or pek 320 21 
206 355 5 do bro pek 450 21 

213 Mahatenne 376 5 ch bro or pek 500 46 

216 385 4 do pek sou 360 12 

217 388 2 do dust 200 14 

220 Theberton 397 1 ch pek sou 90 12 

221 400 6 do pek fans 600 20 

222 403° 1 do dust 100 16 

223 Meddegoda 406 12hfch_ bro or pek 540 = 37 

227 418 4 do sou 140 8 

228 421 4 do dust 240 13 

236 A BT, in es- 

tate mark 445 8hfch bro or pek L038 17 

239 454 5 do pek dust 400 16 

244 F, F, in estate 

mark 469 10hfch pek 500 16 

245 472 7 Go pek sou 315 M1 

246 475 1 do dust yO 11 

247 478 2 do bro pek fans 130 13 

248 481 1 do bro mix 50 8 

251 Cooroondoo- 

watte 490 6 ch pek sou 540 14 

252 493 6 hfch  pek fans 450 13 

253 496 4° ch dust 400 12 

254 H’Gama 499 5hfch_ bre pek 230 14 bid 

260 Attiville 517-5 ch fans 569 6 

261 520 5 ch bro mix 475 5 

[Mr. &. John.} 

Lot. Box, Pkgs. Name. 1D sacs 
3 L’Espoir 733 10hfch bro pek 540 30 
4 739 5 ch pek sou 425 10 
5 742 1 do dust 100 14 

10 745 1 do sou 93 8 

12 Higbam 763 4hfch_ bro or pek 260 36 

16 775 1 do dust 95 14 

17 778 2 ch bro pekfans 150 22 

24 PKT 799 5hfch dust 450 16 

27 ~Gingranoya 808 7 ch pek sou 625 20 

28 811 5 do fans 500 27 

29 814 3hfch dust 390 15 

30 GO n 817 1 ch : 

lhf-ch pek 134 7 

43 Cleveland 856 11 do pek sou 550 38 

44 859 4 do fans 320 2 

45 CL 862 2 do  bromix 9 (i 

63 Whyddon 916 7 ch pek sou 490 15 

64 919 3hf-ch dust 225 16 


6 CEYLON 
Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Deen, 
65 922 4 ch bro pek 440 30 
66 925 4 do or pck 352 24 
67 928 3 do pek 258 god 
68 93l 1 do pek sou a3 14 
69 931 1 do bro pek fans 100 18 
70 937. 1 do dust §3 15 
78 Rondura 961 4 do dust 600 14 
82 Callander 973 5hbfch pek sou 200 28 
83 976 6 do bro pekfans 420 19 
87 Kandaloya 983 12 do pek sou 48u 20 
89 994 12 do dust 600 15 
94 Morahela 9 4 ch sou 352 10 bid 
99 Vincit 24 2 do dust 250 13 
103 Loughton 36 6hfch dust 300 15 
104 39 10 do fans 500 18 
1"8 Mocha 51 6 do fans 480 27 
111 Morahela 60 3 do dust 262 12 
112 MN 63 7. do bro pek 392 29 
113 66 6 ch pek 570 18 
114 69 4 do pek sou By ed 12 
115 72 Thteh fans 50t 23 
116 75 4 do dust 360 13 
124 Bowella 99 6 ch or pek 492 20 bid 
126 105 7 do pek sou 554 out 
127 108 Lhfch dust 34 12 bid 
128 Ullandapitiya 111 1 do bro or pek 6G 41 
129 114 2 do or pek 1.0 33 bid 
130 117 2 do pek 100 17 bid 
131 120.1 do sou 45 out 
133 Theresia 126 5 do dust 400 19 
134 129 1 ch sou 50 26 
138 Syston 141 1 do dust 157 10 
141. Gampai 159 9 do - pek sou 630 12 
1420f° 253 2hf-ch dust 126 1d 
143 156 1 ch red leaf 98 4 bid 
144 V 159 3 do pek 000 «17 
148 Gangawatte 174 4 do pek sou 860 29 
149 174 4 do dust 520 18 
150 177. 6 do fans 660 26 
155. North Pundal- 

oya 192 6. do hyson.No. 2 620 out 
165 Warleigh | 222.4 do pek son 320 o7, 
173. Tounton 246 4 do pek fan 400 19 
174 249 Lhfch dust 80 12 
175- Cuundon 252 10 ch bro pek fans 600 24 
179. Doonevale 264 6 do bro or pek 672 32 
180 267 5 do or pek 500 = -:28 
181 276 9 do pek 855 ls bid 
182 273 6 do pek sou 540 14 
183 276 6 do congou 570 12 
184 279 4 do bro pek fans 420 20 
190 Dalhousie 2097 S5hfch br>pek fans 325 25 
200 RS O 327 5 ch pek sou 430 out 
2 233 1Uhf-ch bro pek No2 517 6 bid 
203 336 6 ch bro pek No 3 480 out 
24 Farm 339 3hf-ch dust 240 14 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Mincine LANE, Feb. 1. 
“Duke of Sutherland.”’—Wiharagala, 1 cask and 
1 .barrel sold at 110s; ditto 1,2 casks and 1 tierce 
sold at 105s 6d; ditto S, 1 tierce sold at 55s; 
WHGT in estate mark, 1 barrel sold at 50s; 2 
bags sold at 938 6d. 


PRODUCE SALES. LIST. 


COCOA SALES IN 


CEYLON LONDON, 


‘¢ Cheshire.” —Wiharagama London, 8 bags sold at 
923 6d; ditto 2, 7 bags sold at 88s; ditto 3, 11 
ags sold at 788; 1 bag sold at 688; KAS & Co., 
ocoa London, 2 bags sold at 61s. 


“Awa Maru.’—Ellapola GOFW in estate mark, 
95 bags sold at 83s. 


“ Clan Ronald.”—H Grove London, 114 bags sold 
at 90s; G ditto, 26 bags sold at 85s; B ditto, 1 
bag suld at 68s; L ditto, 4 bags sold at 608; A 
ditto, 5 bags sold at 70s. 


‘“‘ Cheshire.’’—Kaduwela 1, 8 bags sold at 72s 6d ; 
ditto 4, 3 bags sold at 55s 6d. 


“* Mazagou.’’—Palli London EH, 22 bags sold at 95s. 
ee sae Maru.” —Palli London E, 3 bags sold at 
68s 6d. 


“Gambodge.’—K in estate mark, Estate Cocoa, 
98 bags sold at 63s. 


“‘Kawachi Maru.”—SS in estate 
Gocoa, 1 bag sold at 46s; 
bag sold at 68s. 


“« Cheshire.’ —Rockhill AA, 68 bags sold at 96s; 
A, 3 bags sold at 72s 6d; B, 6 bags sold at 44s; 
C, 4 bags sold at 57s; Maousava AA, 23 bags sold 
at 88s; B, 7 bags sold at 443; C, 2 bags sold at 
57s ; Lower Haloya, 50 bags sold at 88s ; Goonambil, 
29 bags sold at 91s; 4 bags sold at 653; 65 bags 
sold at 86s; 11 bags sold at 70s; CG in estate 
mark, 14 bags sold at 60s 6d. 


“Tamba Marn.”—Goonambil T, 2 bags sold at 


51s 6d. 

‘© Cheshire,”’—Armagh 1, 26 bags sold at 83s; 2, 
4 bags sold at 65s 6d; Fondappa 1, 27 bags sold 
at 843: 1 bag sold at 66s; 2, 5 bags sold at 65s 
6d; C, 9 bags sold at 62s 6d; Meegama A, 82 bags 
sold at 86s; B, 10 bags sold at 62s 6d. 


‘Clan Rona!d.”—North Matale, 20 bags sold at 
103s; 20 bags sold at 103s 6d; 11 bags sold at 1028 
6d; 23 bags sold at 85s; A, 42 bags sold at 102s 
6d; 18 bags sold at 62s; KK, 8 bags sold at 69s 6d. 

‘“Cheshire.’—Gangaroowa, 5 bags sold at 69s 6d; 


8 bags sold at 66s. 


mark, Estate 
OO in estate mark, | 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


‘‘ Cheshire.’’—New Peacock, 1 case sold at 1s 6d. 

“ Lancashire.’—Nawanagala 1, 1 case sold at 33 
1d ; ditto 2, 4 cases sold at 2s 6d; ditto 3, 1 case 
sold at 1s 5d; ditto 4, 2 cases sold a' Ils 64; ditto 
5, 1 case sold at 2s 5d. 


‘ OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


No. 9. 


COLOMBO SALES 


CoLOMBO, 


LARGE LOTS. 


E. Benham & Co. 


OF TEA. 


[16,123 lb.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Tb. cc. 
1 Kunawelli 55 12 cn sou 960 6 
7 Battalgalla 73 922 ch or pek 2090 41 
3 76 15 do ek 1275 36 
10 82 13hfch bro pek 
fans 1040 26 
11 Hornsey 85 50hfch bro pek 2250 54 
12 8 38 ch pek 5230 35 
13 91 13 do pek sou 1040 31 
16 140 - 9 ch byson No 2 747 out 
Messrs. Yorbes & Waiker 
(431,812 lb.] 
Lot. Box. Pkys. Name. Ib. c. 
9 XL 2599 4 ch 
1hfch dust 757 10 
i0 USA 250222 ch bro pek 
= : Ne. 1 2200 } 
i 2603 3 ro pek ety sy 
1l 605 26 do ma ‘ got ne 
12 2308 46 do pek 2910 
13 Torwood 2611 17 ch bro or pek 170u 38 
14 2614 15 do bro. pek 1230 26 
15 2617 %0 -do pex 2400 2 
16 2620 17 do pek sou 1360 16 
17 Lyegrove 2¢23 23bfch hysonbyson1288 out 
18 2646 18 do hyson 864 out 
22 Coldstream ‘ 
Group 2638 102 hf-ch bro pek 5610 42 bid 
23 : 2641 37 ch pek ~ 2960 34 
24 2644 31 do do No. 2 2480 31 
25 Ella Oya 2647 12 ch young hyson 1020 out 
28 2650 17 do hyson 1360 out 
31 M 2665 17 ch pek 1238 14 
32 RY 2668 18 ch pek sou 1617 ou 
33 Corfu 2671 24hfch bro pek 1320 47 
35 2677 40 do pek 2050 30 bid 
36 2680 21 do pek sou 1050 28 
40 Clyde 2692-24 ch bro or pek 2688 23 
41 2695 69 do bro pek 5865 29 
42 2698 63 do pek 5229 19 bid 
43 2701 27 do pekNo,2 2052 15 
44 2704 i4 do pek sou 910 11 bid 
46 X X X, in est 
- mark 2710 8 ch pek sou 850 6 
48 St. Pauls 2716 44hich or pek 
No. 1 2288 34 
“49 2719 52 do or pek 
/ SNo. 2 2340 34 
50 2722 23 do pek 1265 32 
51 2725 44 do pek sou 1936 22 
52 Ganapatiy: 2728 2ihf-ch bro pek 1:34 77 
53 2731 26 do or pek 130 55 
“64 2734 32 do * pek 1632 46 
58 Middleton 2746 14hfch broorpek 784 65 
59 2749 3t ch bro pek 3100 44 
60 2752 32 do pek 2720 39 
61 Errellwood 2755 19hfch younghyson1140 — out 
62 £758 12 ch hyson Nol 13820 out 
63 2761 12 do do ,, 2 1140 out 
64 Gallawatte 2764 13 ch pek 1040 20 
65 2767 12 do pek sou 1020 18 
66 Rowley, 2770 20hfch bro pek 1010 =. 86 
67 2773 15 do pek 750 24 
68 Agra Oya 2776 12 ch bro or pek 1080 34 
69 - 2779 138 do or pek 1040-27 - 
70 2782 7 do bro pek 700 25 
71 2745 11 do pek 825 22 
72 : 278 1i do pek sou 920 15 
73 Carberry 2791 11° ch bro pek 880 35 
75 2797 11 do pek sou 770 19 
79 28(9 23° do bro pek 
fans 2185 25 
GK 2812 26 ‘ch sou 1590 13 
- 2818 12 ‘do dust 1680 16 
Maldeniya 2821 25 ch bro pex 2500 34- 
2824 24 do pek 2166 19 bid 
2827 20 do bek scu 1700 14 
90 Seenegolla 28412 13hfch  broor pek 805 vat 
“92, 2848 13 do pek 720 55 - 
93 2851 14 ‘do pek sou 728 ---49 
94 Rookatenne 2854 13 ch bro pek 1300 40.-- 


Lot. Box, 
95 2857 
96 2860 
98 Ganapalla 2866 
99 2869 
100 2372 
101 2875 
103 Erracht 2881 
10L 2884 
105 2887 
106 2890 
107 2893 
109 Battawatte 2899 
110 2902 
113 High Forest 2911 
1l4 2914 
115 Q917 
116 Dea Ella 2920 
117 2923 
118 2926 
119 St, Heliers 2929 
120 2932 
122 Queensland 2938 
123 2941 
126 Ouvakellie 2950 
127 2953 
128 A 2956 
29 KP W 2959 
130 2962 
131 2965 
135 TC Lin estate 

mark 2977 
126 S H, in estate 

mark 2980 
137 Yataderia 2983 
138 Marlborough 2986 
139 2989 
140° 2992 
141 2995 
142 PGA 2998 
143 Weyunga- - 

watte 3001 
144 - 3004 
145 3007 
149 Mawiliganga- 

watte 2019 
150 8022 
152 Arapola- 

kande 8828 
153 8031 
156 Arapola- 

kande 3040 
157 3043 
1460 OB EC,in 

estate mark 

Forest Creek 3052 

161 3055 
162 3058 
163 8061 
164 8064 
165 Morankande 3067 
166 3070 
168 Tonacombe 3076 
163 3079 
170 38082 
171 3085 
172 8088 
173 Ardlaw and 

Wishford — 3091 
174 3094 
175 8097 
176 3100 
177. Silverkandy 4103 
178 3106 
179 3109 
180 3112 
382 Oakham 3118 
183 3121 
184 3124 
188 Holton 3136 
190 Ninfield 3142 
193, $151 
195 ; 3157 
199 SS 3169 
200 - 8172 
202 Wewala- 

kanda 8178 
204 3184 
205 Dunbar 3187 
207 3193 
208 3196 
210, 


Marcw 4, 1901. 


32c2 


{ 


PRICE :—12% centseach, 3 copies 


Pkgs. 


9 
36 hf-ch 


23 ao 
21 do 
29 hf ch 
33 do 
16 do 
$4 hf ch 
18 ch 
8 ch 
15 do 
15 do 
9 hf ch 
11 ch 
20 hf ch 
19 do 
do 


ch 

ch 
18 ch 

118 hf ch 


37 
12 
15 


38 hf ‘ch 
18 ch 


) 
10 hf ch 


14 hf ch 
16 ch 
12 do 
16 do 
49 hf ch 
15 do 


Name. lb. 
pek 1530 
pek sou 1260 
or pek 2790 
bro or pek 1680 
pek 2280 


pek sou 2400 


bro pek 2100 
or pek 1520 
pek 980 
pek sou 520 
pek fans 1430 
bro orpek 2500 
pek 1805 
or pek 
Nol 2160 
or pek 1265 
pek 1050 
bro or pek 1595 
pek 1900 
pek sou 720 
bro or pek 1904 
ek 1620 
bro pek 760 
pek 1275 
pek sou 1350 
dust 720 
dust 1320 
bro pek 1200 
broor pek 1045 
pek 1850 
congnu 1140 
congou 1500 
pek sou 1524 
bro or pek 6608 
or pek 2028 
pek 6934 
pek sou 2496 
sou 800 
bro pek 2000 
pek 1900 
pek sou 1360 
bro pek 4560 


pek sou 32 


young hyson 2090 
hyson 1800 


young hyson 2145 


hyson 1800 
bro orpek 1200 
bro pek 32.0 
or pek 1800 
pek No. 1 1800 
pek No. 2 2970 
bro or pek 
fans 2870 
dust 1700 
or pek 4230 
bre pek 4000 
pek 2970 
pek-sou 1350 
dust 850 
bro or pek | 798 
bro pek 1440 
or pek 996 
ek 1328 
bro or pek 2695 
bro pek 1500 
or pek 1460 
pek 1330 
or pek 990 
bro pek 1320 
pek 1980 
pek 765 
bro or pek 1200 
pe 1630 
sou 720 
sou 923 
dust 880 
bro pek 728 
pek sou 728 
bro or pek 800 
or pek 2125 
-pek 2105 


30 cents ; 6 copies $ rupee. 


16 


} withd? n. 


16 
28 
30 
19 


13 bid 


13 bid 
10 
53 
34 bid 
31 bid 
23 bid 
15 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. c. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
fans 708 36 
5 : . 8 544 14 ch pek sou 1120 
212 Dunnottar 3208 15 ch  broor pek 1500 38 bid Ade AGmandale 553 13hfch broorpek 7: 
213 8211 16 do bro pe& 1600 30 12 556 28 do 
- 3 * 2 2 pek 1568 
214 3214 59 do  pek 6015 «= a7 bid | 45 ee opaede hone > 
215 Memora- 14 269 taeddo-at-boe 612 
kande 8217 15 ch dust 1200 16 are ; € 
216 Galapate 3220 12 ch _ pek 967 22 16 Nagawella.. \ £6548 yell eres eee 
218 Pungetty me ve pd ou 
(packed in 18 574 9 do pek sou 720 
e 95 iva 2 Q 2: \ n 
2 oz, lead) 8226 10hfch broorpek 727 49 25> Denyaya Bros Sreeh mcpek - 
9 1 ) ’ < i =o 
aio B20 18 ge PE PEE sien 25 South Africa 595 24 do or pek 2160 
227 St, Martin 3253 23hf-ch pek 920 19 z8 Gece ag ee ee 
234 Castlereagh 3274 30 ch br pek 2850 43 : kb a petals DES bs 
235 3977 12 do or pek 1020 36 bid 28 Blackburn 604 9 ch pek sou * 765 
236 3280 17 do pek 1260 36 80 Dryburgh 610 14bfch bro orpek 
237 3283 10hf-ch fans 750 22 = ie he. ch ne ee 
240 Weemalla 3292 9 ch  pek 810 25 ¥ Pp Ge eee 
243 Qlaverton 3301 13bfch dust 1001 19 36 Gum cat dde thane ee ‘ 
244 ON 3304 11 ch sou 946 5 Be PS fen Ee 
ae a aay Le nae oe ane a 33 Forest Hill 619 12 ch bro pek 1164 
249 3319 55 do  ypek 4400 23 ta DM Sie MT , 
250 3322 21 ch peksou 1630 17 i ry rae tame ce eae 4 
251 3325 17hf-ch fans 1275 17 A yale ai i sped 
252 5 DWG _ 3328).50\ do. pek AEE 3 “No 637 S4hfch bropek 2940 
253 Pin est. mark 3331 15 ch peksou 1350 30bid | 4g 040) 80 ‘alot. Opie aoa 
254 Summer Hill 3334 39 do bro or pek 4173 75 48° <-DoNo10: /tagap ge RECke ae eae ee 
25 3337 27 do bropek 3051 47 aA B52" 47. do: a pees ats 
256 3340 20 do — or pek 2160) ap) a7 Woodtherpe if6l 2G) sha ee sei 
257 3343 25 do  pek 2775 «43 bid | 43 edhe 15 is Pee a 
258 3346 30 do peksou 2910 39 7 ead tae aes 8 a 
259 Bead gr20)/ dO} dans ZOO 52 Florida 676 24 ch bropek —_24L0 
260 Ouvahkellie 3352 15 do peksou 1350 38 3 B7anes° dati omens one 
261 Sirikandura 33855 16 do bro pek 1600 35 55 685 13 d f 3 
262 3358 9 do pek 855 20 Dee Bp De oe ee 
263 3361 11 do peksou 990 14 62: A VISUTELD) (ps RMSE OSM OPER ee gee 
266 Vogan 3370 11 do brpek 1045 57 a TSR tee cea ae 
267 SSIS da oP No 4, eee 0 65 Gwernet 715 13hfch bropek 715 
269 3379 22 do pek No.2 1980 24 4 BG ai 2 ib Been nid’ en 
270 22 do pekNo.2 1980 24 3 - D . 
276 Adisham 3307 24 do pek 2040 38 BONS late TBD y:5 Gh. HIDTOSOR Ber sere 
277 3400 19bY-ch broorpek 1015 56 i 86205" ions sermagle- Aen 
278 3403 27 ch Dr bee 4B60 a ee 73 739 9 do pek sou 810 
279 3406 13 do ek sou 15 27 bi ; 5 x 2 
280 Robgill 3409. 25hf-eh bro or ek 1975 82.44,°| gigs eh oe een, eee 
281 % 3412 29 ch ror 2900 44 5 La ses ropek ets 
282 3415 25 do pe 2375 38 SD EDGTSGaMA. «51.2 7AReorck eee mee 
284 Chesterford 3191 16 do ‘vt: 409 «18 Droge FORGET sre re 
286 3427 10 do -of3 o i 2 OBOE TGs eve “er 
287 3430 14hf-oh dust ares Be EG aKG. doit spe Eiety AAA 
288 Tismada 3433 12 ch bropek 1200 25bid | © ‘ eb ap RSS or 
289 3436 14 do pek 1260 22bid | gy Soa co SEES 75 
290 3439 10 do Suu 800 12 bid . c< 
291 Waitalawa 3442. 40hf-ch bropek 2000 51 85 Old Medde- i 
292 3445 72 do  pek 3600 29 gama 775° 9 ch bro orpek 
293 Pine Hill 3448 385 do bro or peE 2100 51 bulked 720 
294 3451 389 do or pek 2184 41 86 773 19 do or pek 1375 
295 3454 37 ch  pek 3515 38 87 781 30 do  pek 2400 
290 3157 8 do pek sou 720 25 88 724 14 ch pek sou 1120 
Bey Penrhos a ig ee oreee pek aus oF aa x Beausejour (93 1 es ao pek 1045 
2 P 196 12 
2900 3466 24 ch pek 2040-37 93 799 9 as oor S60 
a2 Fairlawn oe 4 hich ens in a8 a Damblagolla 805 18 4S Be per 1620 
2 808 24 
308 Ruanwella 34193 10 do or pek 850 26 97 ; 811 230 ch TEE si sees 
309 3496 19 do bro pek 1805 28 98 814 18 do pek sou 1440 
311 HOPG1 ae Cemeou goo Leche || ACRE Memon! Sah ads. 6b capek me 
s 3 8: 0 do ek sou 1801 
Bp Kirklees 8008 zb neh ore ms pek 1358 oe ee Sadamulle ee 10 gn bra pek as 
agen 52 
315 8514 17 do pek 1530 32 106 338 ac SS roe ae 
316 3517 10 do peksou 850-23 108 Glenalla 844.12 ch broorpek 1209 
317 MahaUva 3520 16hf-ch broorpek 960 33 109. 847 14 do cr pek 1190 
318 3523 13 do or pek 723 39 110 850 24 do pex 2040 
319 3526 13 ch pe 1170 32 1 853 11 do pek sou 935 
32 529 11 5 115 s > 
gal. Damimeria “1 s532' 47 dol or nek A 1580 33 bid te oleae 68 38 mee Pa ag 1800 
322 3535 16 Jo orpekKB 1440 31 117 8il 24 do  peksou 1200 
5 ee eee ee | ee See 
320 3544 15 do peksou 1350 21 bid “eb 4 a as yen ne ain 
323 Warratenne 3553 29 do bro pek 2900 24 123 889 18 do ~pek sou 720 
229 3556 45 do  pek 3600 16 124 O>lapane 992 13hfch dust 1040 
Bet ark oboe oe de pek peu Te 10 126 Amupitiya 898 8 ch broorpek 800 
331 gama 2 ° r pe 2200 3L 135 Primston 925 17hfch bro pek 635 
33" 565 &2 do pek 6560 = 18 140 Romania 940 7hfch dust 700 
— 143 Citrus 949 14 ch bro pek 1260 
Messrs. Somerville & Co.— ae prety Go Si eeeg eee 
[174,483 lb.] 155 ora a 1 ch S0te 880 
Lot Box Pkgs, Name Ib ec 169 Glenes 997. 12 ¢ bro pe 1200 
: : * ‘ iH 161 1003 17 do pek sou 1445 
2 Primrose Hill pes a eb Per 720 26 188 a ndemande Bee i oh per ‘ 700 
b oO ek sou 880 16 ame c ro pe 800 
6 Kumaragalla 588 14 hf gh bra van eek 770 85. 173, 1039 8 do pek 800 
7 641 12 ch 960 8626 176 H’Gama 1048 Qhfch pekfans 774 


out 


out 
out 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lbsacs SMALL. LOTS. 
17 pavalamlenne sie is : te ae 3 pik 
ol 1051 2 hic ro pe 
178 1054 16 do pez i 720 28 [E. Benham & Co.| 
180 Glenalmond 1060 9 ch ro pe 900 0 io 
181 Jak’Tree Hill 1072 10 ch bropek 1100 —_-30 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢. 
188 D O, in estate 2 Panagalla 58 Ohfch pek 580 24 
mark 1084 9 ch pek sou 765 out 3 Kandaoya 61 7 ch pek 630 19 
eae = 2 eee 4 Tedegama 64 7 hi ch bro pek 350 21 
A Glorlk xc ek 
[Mr. BE. John.—179,359 lb.] 5 Ta aoc uro dae sBOr Heo 
Lot. Box. Pkes. Name. IDs peee Ce 9 Battalgalla 79 8 do  peksou 610 31 
6 Coudon 360 9 ch pek sou 720 13 11 Halgolle 94 4 ch youug hyson 370 out 
12 Kuruwathai 378 28 do pek 2520 28 16 97 4 do  hyson 368 out 
15 Wadhurst 387 10 do — or pek i000 41 17 3 2hfch fans _ 164 8 
16 390 9 do _ pek 810 29 18 6 1 do dust 99 3 
17 393 8 4 ae pee sou 720 is ——— 
18 Kandaloya 396 32 hf-c ro pek 1410 4 : 
19 399 19 do or pek 760 32 nia [Messrs. Forbes & Walker.| 
20 402 56 do pek 2240 23 bid 
22 Bittacy 408 24 ch bro pek 2400 44 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ¢@. 
23 41116 do  pek 1440° 39 1 Sunnyercft 2575 4 ch bro tea 440 10: 
25 414. 8 do  pek sou 720 33 2 IKV 2578 1 ch bro mix 118 6 
283 Elston 42619 da or pek 171042 3 2531 4 do pek fans 480. 15 
29 429.24 do pek 2040-34 4 EDP 2581 6hfch dust 4814 
30 432 21hfch dust 1785 17 5 2587 9 ch sou 675 13 
31 435 23 ch pek sou 2185 25 bid | 6 Gabbala 2590 6h€ch bro pek 31131 
32 433 22 do pek 1870 32 bid 7 2593 8 do pek 395 18 
33 41134 do pek suu 3230 21bid | g 2596 9 do pek sou 479° 13 
34 Westhall 444 23hfch dust _ 2415 11 19 Lyegrove 2629 i3hfch hyson No.2 689 out: 
35 447 21 ch bro mix 1890 50 20 2652 6 do do 5) 8 276 out- 
37 Rondura 453 19 do bro pek 1805 < 21 2635 3 do twankey 210 out 
38 456 20 do  orpek 1700 = 27 Ella Oya 2653 4 ch sifting 238 out 
39 45911 do broorpek 1100 4s 28 Coldstream 
40 462 34 do pek 2720 is Group 2656 5hf-ch fans 325° 26 
41 465 9 do pek sou 720 29 2659: 7 do dust 565 19 
43 Ben Nevis 471 23 hf-ch bro pek 1389 56 30 2662 2 ch bro mix 200 9 
45 477 17 ch _pek 1530.38 34 Corfu 2674 12hf ch_ or pek €00 38 
48 Brownlow 486 20hfch broorpek 1160 55 37 2683 4 do sou 200 22, 
49 489 16 ch or pek 1488 41 28 2686 2 do bro tea 120 10 
50 492 28 do pek 2576 33 30 2689 7 do bro pek fans 490 17 
51 495 8 do  pek sou 720, 26 45 Clyde 2707 4 ch dust 584.15 
52 Nahavilla 498 27 do or pek 2430 41 74 X X X, in estate 
53 501 31 do  bropek 3100 35 mark 2713 1 ch hyson 77 5 
54 504 9 do pek 20) > 31 55 Ganapatiya 2737 13 hfch  pek sou 624 44 
65 Bila 50750 do broorpek 5500 23pia | 56 2740 10 do fans 630 37 
56 510 47 do bro pek 3995 22 bid 57 , 2743.2. do dust 174 24 
57 513 65 do pek 5525 18 4 Carberry 2794 4 ch pek 300 24 
58 Whyddon 516 16 do bro pek 1760 38 76 2800 6 do sou 360 14 
59 519 9 do or pek 810 35 17 2803 6 do bro pek sou 480 25 
60 622 10° do pek 888 23 pid 78 2206 3 do dust 420 18 
64 Kila 634 34 do pek 2890 18 81 GK 2815 1 ch bro peK sou 85 24 
65 537 56 do pek sou 4200 12pid | 86 Oodoowerre 2830 4 ch bro pek 408 49 
66 540 6 do dust 720 14 87 2833. 6 do pek 450 37 
67. St. John’s 543 25 bfch or pek 1250 65 83 ub 2836 2 do pek sou 180 32 
68 546 25 do pek 1350 48 89 t 2839 Llhfch dust 75 18 
69 549 11 do pek fans 770 38 91 Seenagolla 2845 Thfch~ orpek 350 62 
70 BK 552 12 ch dust 200 12 97 Rockatenne 2863 do dust 225 18 
75 Little Valley 56714 do bro pek 1330.3 102 Ganapalla 2878 7hfch aust 58815 
76 570 31 do pek 2480 22 103. Erracht 2396 3 ch dust 537.13 
81 Ratwatte 591 21 do bro pek 2400  27bid | 111 Battawatte 2905 8 ch  peksou 640. 15 
82 594 26 do pek 2340 19 bid 112 2918 2 do dust 200 15 
83 597 27 do pekscu 8C0 = «AL bid | 121 St. Heliers 2935 7hf-ch dust 554 18 
37 Tona 609 43 hfch broorpek 2580 45 pid | 124 Queensland 2944 5 ch  pek sou 450 33 
88 Morahela 612 14 ch broor pek 1400 3L 125 2947 lLhfch bro pek dust 77 19 
89 61510 do orpekNo.t 900  34bid | 132 KPW 2968 10, do +=peksou 500 17 
9u 61817 ch orpek No.1 1467 26 pid | 133 9971. 2 do’ bropekfans 140 24 
91 621 13 do pek 1131 15 bid 134 2974 2 do dust 170 16 
92 Glentilt 624 35 do bro pek 3500 43 146 Weyunga- 
93 627 28 do or pek 2660 45 bid watte 3010 1 ch bro tea 1€0 12 
94 630 20 do pek 1700 32 147 3013 2hfch dust lju 14 
95 633 9 do pek sou 810 16 148 Mawiliganga- 
96 Poilakande 636 40 do bro pek 4000 26 watte 3016 6 ch bro or pek 600. withd’n, 
97 639 34 do — pek 3060 18 bid 51 3025 4 do dust 400 «17 
98 Oonoogaloya 64217 do or pek 1530 42 154 Arapola- 
99 64515 do broorpek 1500 52 kande 3034 6 ch  hbyson No.2 660 out 
100 648 29 do  pek 2610 38 155 3037 1 do sifting 120. out 
104 G 660 28 hfch hyson No.1 1120 out 158 Arapola- 
106 Galloola 666 21 do bro pek 2100 = 42 kande 30146 6 ch hyson No. 2 660 ~~ out 
107 669 30 do pek 2400 27 159 8049 2hfch  siftings 240 out 
108 67213 do  peksou 104022 167 East Holy- 
T1L Ouvah 681 25 do pek sou 2250 37 reod 3073 1 ch or pek 101 41 
112 Mount Clare 68417 do  pek 1569 15 181 Sylvakandy 3115 3 ch dust 800 21 
113 687 12 do pek sou 720 12 185 Oakham 3127 7 ch pek sou 665 27 
114 Glasgow 690 64 hfch broorpek 3520 48 186 3130 4 do pek fars 300 21 
115 693 20 ch or pek 1400 55 187 Holton 3133. 6 ch bro pes 570 29 
116 696 14 do  pek 1230 47 189 $139 5 do pek sou 425. 14 
117 699 11 do  peksou 1100 = 339 191 Ninfield 3145 4 ch or pek 321 8628 
11g Aera Ouvah 702 43hf-ch broorpek 2580 56 192 3148 5 do bro pek 500 25 
119 705 74 ch or pek 4144 45 194 8154 7 do pek sou 660 14 
120 708 26 do pek 2392 41 196 360 3 do fans 330 16 
121 Finestat mark 71110 do  peksou 850 lout }| 197 SS 3163 7hfich bro pek 455 
122 Glassaugh 714 29hfch or pek 1595 67 198 3166 3 do pek 165 } ‘withd’n 
123 717.25 ch broorpek 1€25 49bid | 201 3175 2 do fans 140) 
124 ~ 726 20 do pek 2000 61 203 Wewala- 
125 723 Shfch dust 760 27 kande 3181 11 hfch pek 582 12 
126 Chapelton 726 8 do dust 720 24 206 Dunbar 8190 8hfch bro pek 448 48 
129 MTK 735 30 ch pek sou 2586 11 bid 209 3199 5 ch ekisou 420 33 


131 Poilakande 74119 do _ pek_ 1710 ous Qu 3205: 2 do ust 240 39=- 3 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
ae Galapate 3223 6 ch peksou 477 
221 Pungetty 
packed n 
20z. lead) 3230 5 ch pek sou 477 
222 8238 lbfch dust 102 
223 8241 1 ch fans 84 
224 Mahayaya 3241 4 ch bro or pek 436 
225 St. Martin 3247 Qhf-ch or pek 860 
226 8250 8 do bro or pek 320 
228 3756 6 do pek sou 240 
229 3259 3 do fans 240 
230 3262 8 do bro pek 320 
231 8265 11 do pek 440 
232 3268 2 do pek sou 80 
233 8271 8 do fans 120 
238 Weemalla 8286 5 ch bro or pek 500 
239 3289 6 do or pek 510 
241 3295 1 do pek sou 90 
242 8298 2hf-ch bro tea 170 
246 Broadoak 3310 5 ch pek fans 600 
247 3313 4 do dust 660 
264 Sirikandure 3364 1 do bro pK dust 131 
265 3367 1 do dust 148 
271 Vogan 3332 7 do ” pek sou 630 
272 3385 4 do bro pek sou 480 
273 3388 5 hf-ch dust 425 
274 Ainest. mavk3391. 1 do bro pek (2 lb. 
4 pekt.) 50 
275 Binest. mark 3394 1 do or pek (2 1b. 
pekt.) 50 
283 Debatagama 3418 2hf-ch ust 160 
285 Chesterford 3424 4 do congou 260 
300 Penrhos 3469 & ch pek sou 640 
301 3472 Lhf-ch fans 75 
303 Fairlaw 3478 8 ch or pek 600 
305 3484 6 do pek sou 450 
306 3487 7 do fans 420 
307 3490 “hf-ch dust 170 
°312 Ruanwella 3505 8 do dust 600 
326 Dammeria 3547 3 do br pek fans 240 
327 3550 2 do dust 200 
333 Geragama 3568 7? ch pek sou 560 
(Messrs. Somervilis & @o.] 
Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name. 
1 Primrose 523 5 ch bro pe& 500 
4 632 1° do sou 7 
5 535 lhfch dust 81 
9 Kumaragalla 547 3 ch © sou 228 
10 550 2hfch dust 114 
17 Nugawella 571 6 ch pek 425 
19 677 2hf-ch dust 170 
20 Labuduwa 580 ch pro pek 554 
21 583 3 do pek 290 
22 586 6 do pek sou 602 
29 Blackburn 607 5 ch sou 400 
85 Warakamure 625 3 ch bro or pek 360 
38 634. 7 do pek sou 616 
41 Tavalamtenne 
No9 643 1Lhfch peksou 550 
42 646 2 do dust 169 
45 Do Noil0 655 13 hich. pek sou 624 
46 658 1 do dust 84 
50 Woodthorpe 670 3 ch sou 228 
51 673 2hfch dnst 167 
52 Florida 682 5 ch pek sou 480 
56 688.4 do red leaf 334 
57 691 1 do con 90 
58 Handrokande 691.3 ch bro pek 300 
59 697 3 do pek 255 
60 700 6 do pek sou 480 
61 703 1 do dust 100 
68 Gwernet 724 6 ch or pek 510 
69 727 2 do dust 220 
77 Nadunuyana 751 2 ch bro pek 206 
78 754.2 do pek 186 
79 7 2 do pek sou 186 
89 Old Medde- 
gama "87.2 ch pek fans 
bulked 180 
90 790 1 ch dust bulked 100 
94 Beausejour 802 8 ch dust 390 
99 AR 817 9 ch Fluffly dust 125 
100 820 1 do ans 135 
101 823 6 do pek sou 600 
107 Sadamulle 841 6 ch pek sou 600 
112 Glenalla 8:6 4 ch sou 320 
113 859 1 do dust 145 
114SLG 862 7hfch sou 385 
118 Welgampola 874 8hfch sou 400 
119 877 7 do fans 350 
125 Oolapane 895 6bfch fans 390 
127 Amupitiya 901 6 ch pek vi 
128 904. 2 do ek sou 180 
129 907.1 do ust 115 
120 910 1hfch or pek dust 60 


Ib. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 
131 A 913 1 ch Young Hyson 90 
132 916 1 do Hyson 95 
133 B 919 1 ch Young Hyson - 
154 922 Lhfch Hyson 
136 Primston 928 9hfch pek 450 
137 931 5 do pek sou 250 
138 934 2 do sou 90 
139 G 937 7 ch bro or pek 630 
141 B PF, in estate 
mark 943 7hfch bropek dust €30 
142 F, in estate 
mark 946 7hfch bro pek dust 630 
146 HA 9&8 1 ch bro tea 112 
147 961 4 do fans 378 
148 964 2 do dust 300 
149 E Eliya 967 6G ch bro or pek 510 
150 970 2 do pek sou 180 
151 MN 973 5 ch pek sou 425 
152 Gangwarily 976 4 ch fans 400 
153 979 5hfch dust 350 
154 982 3 do fans 300 
156 Havilland 988 7 ch sou 560 
157 991 2hfch dust 169 
158 994 5 ch fans unbulked 560 
160 Glenesk 1000 4 ch pek 450 
162 1uU6 1 do dust 175 
163 O 1009 7 hich sou 350 
164 Kudakande 1012 6 ch bro pek 600 
166 1018 3 do pek sou 270 
167 1021 4 do pek fans 440 
168 S 1024 7hfch son #50 
169 1027 6 do dust 430 
170 A 1030 5hfch sou 256 
171 1033 4 do dust 320 
174 Ahamed 1042 5 ch pek sou 450 
175 1045 3 do fans 300 
179 TavalamtennelC57 Q9hfch jek sou 405 
181 Glenalmond 1U68 6 ch pek 430 
182 1066 8 do pek sou 240 
183 1069 1 do dust 82 
185 Jak Tree Hill1075 5 ch pek 500 
186 1078 4 do pek sou 409 
187 1081 1 do ust 90 
(ir. BH. John.} 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
1 AA 345 1 ch dust 105 
2 RS 348 3 do bro or pek 330 
3 351 6 do or pek 510 
4 354 5 do pekz 450 
5 357 5 do unassorted 560 
7 Coundon 363 6hfich fans 360 
8 366 T do dust 85 
9 KT 369 1 ch bro pek Ay 
10 372 1 do pek 
12 Kuruwathai 375 6 dc pure.br or pein 
13 38l 1 do per 
14 384 3 do peE sou me 
21 Kandaloya 405 7hf-ch pek sou 280 
25 Bittacy 417 4 ch fans 400 
26 420 4hfch orpek 200 
27 423 5 do dust 400 
36 H 450 1 ch pek 88 
42 Rondura 468 3 do dust 450 
44 Ben Nevis 474 14 hfch or pek 672 
46 489 °5 ch pek sou 410 
47. 483 2hfch dust 164 
61 Whyddon 525.3 ch peksou 270 
62 5e8hel do bro pek fans 130 
63 53L 1 do dust 145 
71 Little Valley 555'5bich y’ag hyson 250 
72 558 5 ch lhyson No.1 400 
73 531 6 do hyson No.2 462 
74 564 3 do byson fans 288 
77 573 9 do pek sou 675 
78 576 38hfch dust 240 
79 679 3 ch fans 255 
30 WM 588 lhfch pek 22 
Sia PePae 600 2 ch bro pek 169 
85 €03 3 do pek 253 
86 606 4 do pek sou 326 
101 G 651 6hf-ch ynghyson 300 
102 654. 2 do do 120 
103 657 3 do hyson 120 
105 663 1 do unassorted 62 
109 Galloola 675 2 ch dust 200 
110 678 3 do fans 300 
127 Chapelton 729 6 do. bormix 480 
128 Kelaneiya and z ; 
: 7322.1 do ‘orpek ._ 100 
130 Castlereagh 738 5. do bro pek 442 


Ib. 


with- 
drawn. 
12 
12 
10 
10 


12 


7 bid 
bid 


CEYLON 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


0 
(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
MincInNG LANE, Jan. 18, 


“ Kawachi Maru.”—Middlemarch, 4 bags sold at 
44s 6d; 2 bags sold at46s 6d; 1 packet sold at 26s, 

“ Duke of Sutherland.”—Blackwood OG, 1 barrel 
sold at 107s; ditto O, 2 casks and 1 barrel sold at 
104s; ditto EF, 1 tierce sold at 60s; ditto F, 1 
barrel sold at 5733; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 75s; 
BKW T, 1 barrel sold at 36s. 

“ Clan Macaulay.”—Oliveos O, 3 casks sold at6ls; 
ditto 1, 2 casks and 1 tierce sold at 61s[?]; ditto 2, 
1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 49s; ditto P, 1 tierce 
sold at 60s; ditto T, 1 tierce sold at 37s. 

‘* Derbyshire.”—JB Ouvah 3, 2 casks sold at 45s 6d. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


‘“ Staffordshire.”—Wariapolla, 42 bags sold at 101s ; 
156 bags sold at 95s; 6 bags sold at 673 6d; 20 bags 
sold at 65s; 10 bags sold at 57s; 15 bags sold at 
67s 6d; 24 bags sold at 72s; 5 bags sold at 64s 6d; 
3 bags sold at 61s; 2 bags sold at 54s; Suduganga, 
37 bags sold at 101s; 23 bags sold at 95s; 4 bags 
sold at 72s; 7 bags sold at 66s 6d; 4 bags sold at 
62s ; 4 bags sold at 69s 6d; 9 b gs sold at 69s 6d; 
5 bags sold at 66s; Polwatta A, 5 bags sold at 65s 
6d; ditto B, 3 bags sold at 66s, 

“Clan Macaulay.”—Wiharagama London], 11 bags 
sold at 100s 6d; ditto 2, 7 bags sold at 88s ; ditto 3. 
9 bags sold at 80s. ; 

““Sanuki Marn.’—Palli London F, 28 bags sold at 
95s ; ditto 1, 20 bags sold at 1003 6d; 20 bags sold 
at 100s ; 23 bags sold at 100s; ditto 2, 6 bags sold 
at 65s ; ditto T, 2 bags sold at 63s 6d; High Walton, 
23 bags sold at $2s 6d; 12 bags sold at 85s; 5 bags 
sold at 67s 6d, 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS, 


PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 


“ Staffordshire.”—1 Yattawatte, 106 bags sold at 
943; 2, 9 bags sold at 66s ; Broken, 1 bag sold at 70s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


‘* Shropshire.”—Wincbfield Park AA, 2 cases sold 
at 38s 8d; ditto A, 4 cases sold at 2s 8d; 2 case, 
sold at 2s 9d; 3 cases sold at 2s 8d; ditto Seeds 
1 case sold at 2s 4d. : 

‘* Clan McLean.’’—M in estate mark, 4[?] cases sold 
at ls 9d; 3 cases sold at 2s 4d. 

‘**Sanuki Maru.”’—B, 5 cases sold at 1s 3d; Seeds, 
1 bag sold at 1s 94; Midlands O, 5 cases sold at 
2s 11d ; ditto 1, 2 cases sold at 1s 11d; 2 cases sold 
at 1s 10d; ditto 2, 1 bag sold at 1s; 1 bag sold at 
Is 3d; ditto Seeds, 1 bag sold at ls 8d; OBKC 
Naranghena in estate mark, AAA, 2 cases sold at 
33; 2 cases sold at 33 1d; 2 cases sold at 3s; 
ditto A, 2 cases sold at 1s 11d; 7 cases suld at 2s 
1ld; 3 cases sold at 1s 2d; ditto BB, 3 cases sold 
at 1s 3d; ditto B, 3 cases sold at 1s 2d. 

‘*Workman.’—M in estate mark, 5 cases sold at 
2s 11d; ditto Bi, 4 cases sold at 2s 20; ditto BQ, 
5 cases sold at 1s 7d; ditto C3, 9 cases sold at 1s 
5d; dittoC B&S, 10 cases sold at 1s 4d; ditto O 
Seeds, 1 bag sold at 1s 8d, 

‘*Clan McLean.’—Akuressa, 18 cages sold at 2s 9d. 

“Sanuki Maru.’’—* MAK in estate mark, 2 cases 
sold at 2s 7d, 

“Bingo Maru.’’—Delpotonoya, 1 case sold at 2s 
10d; 3 cases sold at 23 5d; 4 cases scld at Is 9a; 
1 case sold at 1s 2d; 1 case sold at Is 5d; 1 case 
sold at Is 2d. 

*“ Sado Maru.’’—MAK Mysore, 1 case sold at 1s 
5d [2]; ditto Forest Hill Mysore, No, 1 Seed, 2 cases 
sold at 2s, 


| eens pana ance ful oe kab 


alle Ve ieee 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Prics :-—123 centseach, 3 copies 


15 
38 bid 


26 bid 
20 bid 
16 bid 


40 

56 bid 
39 

38 

36 
out 
out 
out 
40 

26 bid 
30 

22 


| withd@’n 


No. 10. CotomBo, Marcu 11, 1901. { 30 cents; 6 copies } rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
2 ee 99 265 26 ou bro pek 2600 
100 268 28 do ek 2520 
LARGE LOTS. 101 Macaldenia 271 20hfch bro pek 1100 
— 102 274 18 do pekNo, 1 90 
&. Benham & Coa. 103 277 31 do pek 1700 
f 2 Ib 107 Palmerston 2389 13hfch bro orpek 741 
[26,892 Ib. ] 108 292 15 do bre pek 855 
= 3S me, actos 109 295 15 ch pe’ 1350 
Lot. Box Pkgs, ae He ¢ -,, | 111 Queensland 301 8 ch  broor pek 720 
1 Torriy.gton 55 25, cn or pek 2125 34 bid | 412 304 8 do or pek 720 
2 59 21 do bro or pek 2:00 43 bid | 113 207 10 do pek 900 
3 $2 32° do or pek , 117 Kirklees 319 15 ch or pek 1500 
No. 2 2560 30bid | 115 322 22 do pek 1980 
4 65 35 ch  pek 3150 27 bid | 19 325 17 do peksou — 1360 
5 68 51 do  peksou 3825 21 bid | 199 Pallagodda 328 17 ch  broorpek 17090 
6 7i 12hfch bro pek =i 121 331 21 ao bropek 2100 
fans 780-30 122 334 19 do or pek 1710 
7 Bunyan and e 123 337 17 do pek 1360 
Ovcca 74 27hfch broorpek 1350 64 124 340 17 do pek sou 1260 
8 77 21 do orpek 94550007 a) 125 Hentleys 343 2thfch bro pek 1155 
9 30 20 ch pe 1800 33 bid | 197 349 14 ch pek 1190 
10 $3 14 do pek sou 1260 28 bid | 127 Digdola 
16 Hornsey 1 Be h ech BED pek ie a (Packed in 2 02. 
iv 2) 200g Lees & lead) 379 29hfch peksou 2164 
Sires i oa 99 E 3 2 
18 7 15hfch pek sou aS ee 138 Detenegalla 382 26 do  pek 1300 
139 335 24 do pek sou 1200 
4140 HGM 388 22hfch broor pek 1496 
Messrs. Forbes & Waiker 141 391 23 ch pe 2070 
1442 GTD - 394. 7 ch bro pe« 700 
[456,889 Ib.] 145 Parsloes 403 31 do  bropek 3100 
z N lb 146 406 13 do pek 1170 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. - 150 Preston 41g 19 ch bro or pek 1900 
‘ 357L 8 ch bro pek 760 26 151 421 15 do TO pex 1500 
: Us 3574 9 do mae 855 15 152 424 12 do or pek 1080 
18 Carolina 22 11 ch  hyson No21i22 out 153 427. 9 do  pek 765 
2e@ Choisy 46 13 do or pek 1235 47 127 Tonacombe 439 31 ch or pek 2790 
27 49 16 do broorpek 1600 52 158 442 26 do bro pek 260.0 
28 52 19 do pek 1615 39 159 445 26 do  pek 2349 
29 Lindupatna 55 20 ch broorpek 2200 66 160 ey 448 10 do  pek sou 900 
30 58 33 do bropek ~~ 3630 42bid | 165 Mawiliganga- a 
31 61 27 do pek 2565 43bid watte 463 39 ch  bropek 3705 
32 64 11 do  peksou 1045 36bid | 166 466 33 do  pek sou 26 0 
33 67. 7 do _ bro ¢ek 168 Trex 472 8 ch bro pek 780 
S fans 910 24 169 475 13 do pek 1040 
34 Maha Eliya 70 29hfch broor pek 1595 67 170 478 6 do pek sou 720 
35 73.25 do bropek 1375 49 173 Arapola- - a 
36 v{ ite © Gee) 0) or pek 1160 46 bid kande 487 57hfch youvg hyson 3135 
37 79 32 do pek 3200 42, 174 490 28 ch yson 280) 
38 82 11 do pek scu 990 37 175 493 12 do do No2 1320 
39 Wyamita 8 10 ch bropek 1000 382 177 Great Valley 
40 88 10 do ypek 900 24 Ceylon, in est. 
44 Halbarawa 100 23 ch bro pek 22€0 27 mark 499 43hfch broor pek 2365 
45 103 18 do pek 1620 17 178 502-25 ch or pek 2126 
50 Yuille field 118 17hfch or pek 8501 179 505 37 do  pek 3145 
51 121 25 do pek 2250 387 180 598 14 do  pck sou 1050 
54 Avanna 130 15 hfch bro pek 181 Munukettia 511 15 ch or pek 1276 
dust 1230 39:15 182 614 46hf-ch bro pek 2760 
55 133 15 “ch bro pek 183 517 33 ch pek 2640 
Tans 1800 16 184 620 13 do pek sou 1235 
57 Haputelewella 139 eshf-ch bro pek 1980 41 185 Ingrogalla 623 12 ch bro pek 1200 
58 142 24 do- pek 1200 23 186 526 13 do pek 1105 
61 Laxapana 151 51 do bro pek 3060 54 187 Chesterford 529 54 ch bro pek 5400 
62 151 34 do or pek 2890 41 188 532 56 do pek 5320 
63 157 61 do peck 5140 385 189 535 42 do  peksou 3780 
64 Naseby 160 31 hbf-ch bro orpek 1860 70 bid | 190 Madulkelle 538 7 ch bro or pek 700 
65 163 29 do or pek 1362 74 191 641 8 do bro pek 720 
66 166 25 do pek 1200 58 192 - 544 13 do or pek 975 
69 R M, in estate ; 193 Sylvakandy 547 50hfch broorpek ?750 
mark 175 $2 ch bro pek 3200 35 194 550 14 ch bro pek 1400 
70 178 21 do pek 1785 28 195 553 49hfch orpek 1450 
75 Puspone 193 44 ch  orpek 4180 25 196 55615 ch ~~ pek 1500 
16 196 67 do bro pek 7370 82 198 Errollwocd 562 18hf-ch young byson 1080 
17 199 18 do pek 1620 22 199 565 16 ch hyson 1680 
78 Mansfield 902 74hfch bro pek 4440 56 200 568 13 do hyson No, 2 1365 
79 205 25 ch pek 2250 = 887 201 Glencorse 671 26 ch  bropek 2600 
80 208 0 do pek sou 900 = 32 202 574 25 do — or pek 2250 
81 Deaculla ?11 40hfch bro pek 2200 56 203 577 22 do pek 1760 
82 214 55 ch pek 3850 34 204 580 32 do pek sou 2460 
83 2:7 20 do pek sou 1400 = 80 205 Bloompark 583 16 ch  orpek 1600 
84 220 10hfch dust 800 20. 206 5&6 12 do pek 960 
85 Ella Oya 923 17 ch younghyson1530 out 207 589 19 do  peksou 1615 
86 226 24 do hyson No2 1920 out 208 592 13 do fans 1300 
88 Cotswold 252 9 ch broorpek 720 50 209 Harrow 595 23hf-ch orpex 1265 
89 235 10 do bro pek 800 35 210 593 24 do bro or pek 1440 
90 2 233 16 do pek 1260 28 211 60l 9 ch pek No. 1 900 
93 Pretoria 247 15 ch bro pek 212 694 30 do  pek No.2 3000 
fans 1875-18 233 €07 10 do peksou 909 
94 PassaraGroup 250 9 ch broorpek 900 49 214 Attempettia 610 10 do bro pek 1070 
95 253 16 do bro pek 1520.43 Q15 613 11 do pek 1023 
96 236 19 do pek 1710 38 217° Cv reen 619 48hf-ch bro or pek 2880 
97 259 10 do pek sou 900 88 . 218 622 19 ch or pek 17lu 
98 Middleton 262 14hfch broorpek 754 67 219 6'5 <6 do pek 2283 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. 
222 Hopton 634 
223 637 
224 640 
225 643 
228 652 
229 655 
220 658 
232 Ireby 664 
233 667 
234 670 
235 Loinorn 673 
238 TD 682 
240 688 
242 Relugas 694 
243 Bargany 697 
244 7CO 
245 703 
248 CB 712 
249 Dimbulkelle 715 
250 718 
251 721 
252 724 
254 Bickley 730 
255 733 
256 736 
257 Ardlaw and 
Wishford 739 
258 42 
259 745 
2.60 748 
261 CB 751 
262 Torwcod 754 
263 T57 
264 760 
265 763 
266 766 
267, Bandara Bliya 769 
268 772 
269 776 
270 778 
275 Erlsmere 793 
276 796 
279 Anningkande 805 
280 808 
282 Tymawr 814 
283 817 
284 820 
285 823 
287 Goodhope 829 
288 832 
289 835 
202 Udaveria 844 
293 847 
294 850 
295 Matale 853 
296 856 
298 Talgaswela 862 
299. 865 
301 Newmarket 6&71 
302 874 
303 877 
306 Panawatte 886 
307 889 
508 892 
309 895 
310 Erracht 898 
B11 901 
312 904 
313 907 
314 910 
316 Carfax 916 
317 919 
318 922 
320 Hinest. mark 928 
323 Dunkeld 937 
324 940 
320 943 
326 Widmore 916 
327 949 
323 952 
229 955 
381 Carolina 961 
382 Knavesmire 964 
338 967 
324 970 
385 973 
386 Adisham 976 
337, = 979 
338 982 


Pkgs. 


47 do 


18 do 
33 hi-ch 


Namie. Ib, 
broor pek 700 
br pek 270) 
pek 2210 
pek sou 720 
bro pek 2809 
pek 2375 
pek sou 990 


pek sou 850 
or pek 1719 
pek No.1 900 
pek sou 852 
dust 700 
or pek 2400 
pek 1520 
pek sou 1680 
pek 732 
bro pek 1512 

ek 2660 
pek sou 2500 
sou 800 
bro pek 1080 
or pek 910 
pek 1920 
bro orpek 715 

ro pek 1620 
or pek 774 
pek 1118 


pek sou 1400 


pek sou 1440 
sou 720 
or pek 2397 
br pek 2491 
pek 3726 


pek 2000 
br pek 2300 
pek 1710 
bro or pek 1380 
or pek 2255 
pek 2500 


bro or pek 1400 
bro pek 4500 


pek 1170 
bro or pek 2378 
pek 1488 


pek sou 1125 
br pek 2220 


pek 1530 
or pek 850 
pek 930 
bro pek 5500 
or pek £652 
pek 2071 


bro or pek 1120 
br pek 1288 


pek . 2070 
pek sou 2375 
br pek 2200 
or pek 2000 
pek 3840 


pek sou 1955 
pek fans 1560 


bro or peE 1600 
or pek 1530 
pek 1530 


hyson No. 1 800 
bro or pek 3422 


or pek 1235 
pek 1890 
or pek 1920 
bro cr pek 1920 
pek 4250 


pek sou 1620 
sifting 1873 
bro pek 2800 


pek 8825 
pek sou 2560 
Suu 3150 


bro or pek 1575 
bro pek 700 
pek 4050 


52 bid 


‘Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 


|208 522 Ib.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. 
1 Ferriby 1087 19hfch kro or pek 
2 1090 19 ch or pek 
3 1093 38 do pek 
4 1096 19 do pek sou 
56 RKP 1099 11 ch or pez 
6 1102 10 do bro or pek 
8 1108 8 do pes No2 

15 Rahatungodall29 21hfch _ bro or pek 

16 1132 20 do or pek 

17 1135 21 do pek 

18 Carney 1133 27hfch bro pek 

19 1141 35 do pek 

20 1144 16 do pek sou 

23 Fairfield 1153 19hfch bro or pek 

24 r 1156 84 ch bro pek 

25 1159 90 do or pek 

26 1162 32 do ek 

27 Gangwarily 1165 24 ch bro pek 

28 1168 24 do pex 

29 1171 17 do pek sou 

30 1174 49 ch bro pek 

31 1177 20 do pek 

32 Havilland 1180 %1 do bro or pek 

33 1183 12 do or per 
4 1186 36 do pek 

35 Kosgahahenall89 8 ch bro pek 

26 1192 18 do pek 

40 Ambalawa 1204 24hfch bro pek 

41 1207 9 ch pek 

42 1210 19 do pek sou 

43 Nyanza 1213 29hfch bro pek 

44 1216 11 ch or pek 

45 1219 17 do pek 

48 Kelani 1228 23 ch or pek 

49 1231 15 do bro or pek 

50 1234 9 do pek 

51 1237 10 do pek sou 

52 1240 11 do pek No. 2 

59 DMOG,in 

est. mark 1261 15 ch pek 

60 1264 24 ch pek sou 

61 1270 14 bfch dust 

63 1273 36 do fans 

64 1276 13 do pek fans 

65 Rayigam 1279 32 ch bro pek 

66 1282 26 do or pek 
7 1285 22 do Rek 

68 1288 17 do pek sou 

70 1294 14 hfch _ bro or pek 

71 1297 19 do or pek 

72 1300 19 ch pek 

73 1363 9 do pek sou 

74 Raxawa 1306 15 ch  bropek 

75 1309 13 do  pek 

76 1312 14 do pek sou 

78 GB 1318 32hich ust 

79 Yarrow 1421 18hfch _ bro or pek 

80 1324 31 do or pek 

81 1327 1s do pek 

82 1330 20 do pek z 

8 SRK 21342 11 ch per sou 

89 Doragalla 1351.11 ch cr pek 

90 1354 17 do bro pek 

91 1357 32 do pek 

92 1360 9 do pek sou 

95 Mousa aby) et) ain bro pek 

111 Polgaha- 

Kkande 1417 10 ch or pek 

112 1420 7 do bro pek 

113 1423 15 do  pek 

114 1426 13 do pek sou 

115 Mt Vernon 1429 75 ch pek 

116 1452 20 do pek sou 

117 Tiddydale 1435 20 ch pek sou 

122 Glenalla 1459 9 ch bro or pek 

123 1453 11 do or pek 

124 1456 26 do pek 

125 1459 12 do pek sou 

131 Selvawatte 1477 19hfveh bro pek 

134 Carin Hill 1486 14 ch or pek 

135 1489 25 do bro pek 

136 1492 34 do  pek 

13 1495 18 do pek sou 

140 Mawatara 1504 20hfeh pek 

145 Harrangalla 1519 11 ch or pek 

146 1522 13 do bro pek 

147 1525 23 do pek 

148 1528 14 do pek sou 

150 Neboda 1524418 “ch bro or pek 

161 1587 48 do bro pek 

152 1540 11 do pek 

153 1543 13 do pek sou 

160 Hatdowa 1564 17 ch bro pek 

161 1567 12 do pek 

162 1570 10 do pe- sou 


—EEs 


33 
25 bid 
35 
32 
28 
21 
25 


27 bid 
19 bid 
17 
26 
23 
37 
29 
26 
23 
48 
42 


Lot. Box. 
166, Romania 1582 
167 1585 
163 1591 
171 Dumbarton 1597 
172 Ran: singha- 
patna 1600 
174 1606 
175 Glenesk 1609 
176 H Gama 1612 
li7 1615 
178 Murrayth- 
waite 1618 
179 1€2L 
181 Raglan 1627 
. 183 Harangalla 1633 
184 1636 
185 1639 
186 1642 
137 1645 
188 Avisawella 1648 
189 1651 
190 1654 
191 1657 
192 Ravenscraig 1660 
193 1663 
[Mr. Hi. 
Lot. Box. 
8 Wahagapitiya 765 
9 768 
10 W71 
13 Elston 780 
14 783 
15 786 
16 Waragalande 759 
17 792 
18 795 
19 798 
21 Koswatta 304 
22, 807 
23 810 
28 Kandaloya 825 
29 823 
30 831 
32 Gingranoya 837 
33 840 
34 843 
35 West Hall 846 
36 Ottery 849 
37 852 
38 855 
44 Ccslanda 861 
41 864 
45 QGangawatte 876 
46 879 
47 882 
49 888 
53 Brownlow 900 
54 993 
55 906 
57 MN 912 
E 918 
60 gat 
64 Templestowe 933 
65 936 
66 939 
67 942 
68 945 
69 948 
70 Koslande 951 
71 954 
75 Lameliere 968 
76 969 
7 972 
78 Rookwood 975 
79 978 
80 981 
$3 Elston 990 
84 993 
86 Laymastotte 999 
87 2 
88 5 
91 Glassaugh 14 
02 Mi 
93 20 
94 Cabin Ella 23 
95 26 
96 29 
99 GW 38 
100 Mocha 41 
101 44 
102 47 
103 50 
104 Manickwatte 53 
105 56 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Pkgs. Name. 
25 ch pek 
20 do pek sou 
47 do fans 
T7hfch sou 
16hfich orpek 
10 ch pek 
17 ch pek sou 
8 ch - pek 
18 do pek sou 
22) ch bro pek 
20 do pek 
16 ch pek 
9 ch or pek 
9 do bro pek 
23 do pek 
12 ao pek sou 
16hfch dust 
31 hfch _ bro or pek 
23 ch pek 
12 do peE sou 
6 do dust 
15hfch or pek 
log a pek 


dJohn.—152,360 lb.]} 


Pkgs. Name. 
7 ch bro or pek 
8 do bro pek 
34 do pek 
18 do or pek 
22 do pek 
21 do pek sou 
14 do bro or pe 
17 «ao bro pek 
19 do pek 
11 do pek sou 
36 do bro pek 
31 doe or pek 
13 do ek 
3u hf-ch bropek 


76 do 
7 ch _ bro or pek 
8 do or pek 
17 _ do pek 
23 hfch dust 
22) ch bro or pek 
22 do or pek 
26 do pek 
17 hich bro pek 
eeen pek 
17 do bro or pek 
16 do bro pek 
27 do pek 
7 do fans 
21 hf-ch bro or pek 
18 ch or pek 
26 do pek 
7 do or pek 
20 do pek 
10 do pek sou 
26 do pro or pek 
13 hfch bro pek 
25 do or pek 
28 ch pek 
14hfch peksou 
13 do dust 
17 do bro pek 
17 cb pek 
8 do bro or pek 
8 do bro pek 
14 do pek 
55bfch_ bro or pek 
25 ch or pek 
33 do pek 
23 do pek 
26 do pek sou 
45 bfch bro or pek 
63 do or pek 
25 ch pek sou 
25hfch or pek 
21 do bro or pek 
15 ch pek 
18 do bro or pek 
17 do pek No 1 
10 do pek No. 2 
13. do pek sou 
22 do bro or pek 
20 do or pek 
22 do pek 
10 do pek sou 
40 hich orpek 
32 do  broor pek 


Ib. 


700 

800 
30€0 
1620 
1870 
1995 
1400 
17¢0 
1710 

990 
3528 
2635 
1350 
1350 
1160 
3040 

700 

720 
1445 
2415 
2310 
1760 
2210 

935 
1445 
1700 
1600 
2430 


bid 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
106 59 26 ch pek 1872 
107 62 21 do pek sou i680 
111 Maskeliya 74 29hf-ch broorpek 144! 
112 tA cht or Pek 15-0 
113 80 28 do pe 25 
114 83 18hfch bro or pek 
fans 100 
115 Evalgolla 86 26 do or pe& 1040 
116 89 28 do bro orpek 1260 
117 92 64 do pek 2240 
118 95 22 do pek sou 880 
121 NB 104 10 ch pek sou 850 
122 Glasgow 107 45hfch broorpek 2430 
123 110 19 ch or pek 1339 
124 113 16 do pek 1488 
125 116 14 do pek sou 1400 
126 D W, in estate 
mark 119 87 hfch bro mix 1480 
SMALL LOTS. 
{Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
3 Uragalla Sidious, eh pek scu 630 
4 3580 2 do unas 200 
5 3583 1 do bro pek fans 95 
6 3586 2 do dust 255 
7 3589 Lhfch_ red leaf 5v 
8 Kosgalla, 3592 9hfch  bro,pek 450 
9 3565 1L do pek 495 
10 3598 2 do pek sou 100 
1L 1 2 do unas 100 
12 BB, in estate 
mark 4 7hfch_ bro pek 385 
13 . 711 do pek 628 
14 10 7 do pek sou 629 
15 13 1 do pek fans 59 
16 Carolina 16 5 ch young byson 44) 
17 19 6 do hyson 600 
19 25 3 do sifting ©39 
20 Mahayaya 28 4 ch bro or pek 426 
21 31 4 do bro pek 470 
22 84 8 do ek 696 
23 87 5 do pek sou 436 
24 40 2 do sou 172 
25 43 1 do dust 88 
41 Wyamita 91 3 ch pek sou 240 
42 94 Lhfch sou 43 
43 97. 1 do dust 80 
46 Halbarawa 106 8 ch pek sou 640 
47 109 1 do dust 142 
18 112 1 do red leaf 95 
49 Yuillefield 115 Shfch  broor pek 480 
62 124 3 ch pek sou 270 
53 127 lhfch «dust 80 
56 Mouna 136 7 ch congou 595 
59 Haputalewella 145 12 hfch pekson 520 
60 148 2 do fans 170 
67 D, in estate 
mark 169 4 ch bro pek 420 
68 172. 4 do pek 400 
71 KRM, in estate 
mark 181 8 ch pek sou 654 
72 184 4 do sou 820 
73 187 Shfch fans 480 
74 190:.2 chi dust 292 
87 Ella Oya 229 4 ch - siftings 240 
91 Cotswold 241 5 ch pek sou 400 
92 244 1 do dust 100 
104 Macaldeniya 280 S8hfch peksou 400 
105 283 3 do fans 195 
106 286 2 do dust 156 
110 Palmerston 298 3 ch pek sou 240 
114 Queensland 310 4 ch  pek sou 260 
115 313 1lhfch  pek dust 70 
116 316 1 do or pek fans 0 
126 Hentleys 346 Qhfch or pek 414 
128 362 7 ch pek sou 539 
129 855 2hf-ch fans 150 
130 : 3858 1 do pek dust 95 
131 Digdola 361 4 ch young hyson 340 
132 364 2 do byson 148 
133 367 6 do bysun No.1 480° 
134 870 4 do by3on No. 2 309 
135 3873 1. do gree tea bro 
; mix 73 
136 376 lLhfch  siftings 78 
143 GTD 397 7 ch _ pek 62) 
144 409 lhf-ch dust 80 
147 Parsloes 409 1 ch pek sou 80 
148 412 1 do unas 73 
149 416 5hfch dust 450 
154 Preston 430 5 ch pek sou 400 


— 


7 bid 


A CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Nh Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. - “¢ 
165 433 3 ch prog: pek Fae 107 1405 § ne ch pek 440 
ans p 108 1408 1 do ek sou 28 3 hid 
156 436 2 do unas 190 20 109 1411 2 do ak sou 110 3 bid 
461 Madulkelle 451 8 ch  wpek 680-89 110 1414 6 ch peksu 540 3 bid 
162 Ha 7 a pon fs pee se 118 1438 13 boxes pro pek 364 24 
163 457 1 c dus 111 1441 10 bf ch pek $90 19 
164 Mawiliganga- 120 1444 4 ch ek sou 657 6 bid 
ratte " 460 5 ch bro pek sou 500 15 5 6 bf ch " Ps % 
aes Boras aevek 412 19 121 1447 1box sou an out 
171 Ivex 48L 1 ch dust 80:18 126 Glenalla 1462 3 ch sou 240 «13 
172 sprue Hill 484 2 do or pek 161 22 1Z7 1465 1 do dust 145 18 
176 ~Arapola- 128 HR 1468 2Zhfch bro pek 107 a7 
eande 496 5hfch  siftings 425 7til | 19 147L 3 do pek “ 120 13 
197 Sylvakandy 559 2 ch dust 200 22 130 1474 1 do dust 70 12 
216 Attampettia 616 3 ch _ pel. sou 234 27 132 Selvawatte 1150 7 ch  pek ‘60 «=—-:20 
220 Coreen 628 2 do pe: sou 180 #5 133 1483 2bfch fans 160-14 
221 631 8hf-ch dust 640 23 138 Mawatara 1498 7hfch bro or pek 420 35 
226 Hopton 646 3 ch dust 330 Z 139 1501 10 do bro pek 650 31 
227 649 6 ae pie or pek ae 6 bid | 141 1507 8 do  pek sou 400 16 
<8L 661 2 do dust 22) 2 142 1510 1 do dust 85 17 
pee TD pg g a0 bro or Pek Bae Be 143 J K 1613 Lhfch Young Hyson 58 cut 
23} ) or pe 32 144 1516 1 do Hyson 56 out 
239 Sere, os a Be eran: 2 ae a 149 R, in estab 
241 ooden j to) us iar 1531 1 ch bro pek £ 10 
246 Bargany 706 2 do dust 170 18 154 Nebeda 1546 3 ch dust. 255 17 
247 709 6 do fans 500 26 155 M 1549 ?hf-ch bro pek 100 27 
258 Dimbulkelle 727 2hf-ch dust 160 16 156 1552 2 do pek 130 12 
271 Bandara Eliya 781 2 ch dust 150 20 157 1555 3 ch pek sou 240 8 
272 784 9 do pek fans 675 26 158 1558 1 do dust 130 13 
273 Erlsmere 787 Shf-ch broor pek 416 63 149 ic6L 1 box Hyson 20 s out 
274 "90 8 ch or pek 640 48 163 Hatdowa 1573 2 ch dust 290 14 
ro Ae Beha pemeon 400 a 164 = 1576 4 gee fans $20 12 
27 2 -c us 2 165 Romania 1579 4hbfe bro pek 204 25 
281 K W Din est. 168 1788 6 di k fe 5 
mark 811 5 ch br or pE fans 375 38 170 1594 8 ae oe 0 a out 
‘286 BD WG 826 2ht-ch dust 180 18 173 Ranasingha- 
290 Goodhope #38 5 ch pek sou 425 20 patna 1603 12 bf ch_ bro or pek 696 42 
291 841 4hf-ch dust 340 19 180 Raglan 1624 6 ch bro pek 600 23 
297 M: tale 859 6 ch  pek sou 54021 182 1630 1 do dust 80 16 
300 Talgaswela 868 5 do pek sou 375 138 194 Ravenscraig 1666 2bfch dust 160 19 
304 Newmarket 880 6 fe ne sou 654 20 
305 883 4 do ust 668 23 ——_—_—_——_—_—— 
315 Erracht 913 2 do dust 368 19 
319 Hinest. mark925 6 do  younghyson €09 26 (Mr. H. John.] 
321 93L 4 ae paeen No: 2 320 20 L 
322 934 1 do yson siftings 120 11 ot. Box. Pkgs. Name. ¢ 
330 Widmore 958 4 nee pek fans 340 19 1 Goniay Aa uP a € a = 
or sy cS, G a = ‘ 
339 Adisham 985 5hf-ch fans Re 325 26 9 747 11hfch fans 605 95 
g 3 ‘i 750 7 do dust 525 20 
(Messrs. Somerville & Co.) pp AUineyOn 223, 6 eR aataeek ED ag 3) 
Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. c. 6 75 ap eeeeeeon 450 15 
1 RKP 1105 4 ch pek 320 27 7 sco see Bi AD tee GUBE ae 
9 1111 7 do ek sou 525 17 1l Wahbagapitiya 774 5 do dus 650 17 
P 5 7 : 
10 Goodwood 114 7hfch or pek 350 47 12 “77 1 do fans 110-26 
11 ; 1117 6 do bro pek 924 60 20 Waragalande 801 2 do dust 240 19 
12 1120 8 do pek 408 37 24 Koswatta $13 7 do pek sou 525 27 
13 1123 3 do pek sou 128 31 25 $16 3hf-ch pek dust 216 19 
14 i126 3 do pek fans 195 36 26 RSO 819 11 do bro pek No. 2 517 7 
21 Carney 1147 1hfch bro pekfans 50 16 2g 822 6 ch bro pek No. 3 480 7 
2 1150 2 do Sou a0 8 31 Kandalcya 834 Q9hfch pek sou 260 out 
37 Kosgahahenall95 4 do  pek sou 400 6 39 Ottery 858 5 do dust 409 20 
38 1198 3 do sou 300 4 eB Coslanda at 3 gh pes sou 270 22 
89 1201 2 do dust 300 «9 a ADE Oe False 11025 
46 Nyanza 1222 2 ch  pek sou 170-19 44 S73 1hfch dust 80 18 
47 1225 4 do dust 400 7 48 Gangawatte 885 4 ch pek sou 36C 20 
53 Kahatagala 1243 2 ch or pek 180 2: Brownlow a 2 hgh bxp OL pek ae 79 
54 1246 2 ch broorpek 20 31 2 cia ° ett OFIBE é 52 
55 1249 1 do ye 53 897 4 do pek 196 36 
ne 15252 do) pekINo? ie 56 909 9 du  bropekfans 657 27 
fF MoGin 2 40 Pek sou 150 18 as MR cue 2 ad? « pees re eee Be 
58 in £ 4 2 ro pek No. y 
est mark 1258 5 ch bro pek 425 43 ee 927 2 ch ek No.2 190 © 20 
61 1267 7 ch bro mix 5957 SHO au 4 hich, fans 308-27 
69 Rayigam 1291 7hfch dust 560 18 72 Koslande 957 3 ch pek sou 270 22 
77 Gis 1315 8hfch_ bro tea 400 6bia | 23 pul ly do qa sany 110° 26 
83 Yarrow 1333 12 do  peksou 600 22 oa 263 1bfch dust £0 18 
-84 Y, inestate gl Rookwood ess & ch eS £60 33 
mark 1333 5hfch c 5, 2 7 3 do pek dust 276 20 
85 a ais 1 a6 roe ek fans ae ae 85 Ladbroke 996 3 do pek sou 250 23 bid 
bi SRK 1345 4 ch dust 600 16 a ve 8 lhbfch bro pek 40 22 
88 1384 2 do brotea 200 9 99 MG il 7 do fans j 
93 Doragalla 1363 5 ch  pek fans 600 1 97 Cabin Ell 32 h y » pek ee 
ae 1366 3 co bro mix 435 12 Miata y oe ee De 2 
96 Monsa 1372 5 ch _ pek 450 24 ans 210. 26 
97 1375 2 do  pek sou 160 16 98 35 7hfch dust 595 19 
98 1378 lhfch dust 65 16 i 5 ‘ 
99 Swinton 1281 1 ch _ bro pek 105 42 op: Peeters. ee” Bae ae 219 0 AS 
99, 1281a1 do bropek A 105 30 BFE eae OO 
100 1384 2 do or pek 200 «24 1:0 Doonvale 71 4 do dust 600 withd’n 
i Hog pee |e ee ee 
p ( 5 2 101 3 do ust 186 16 
108 1393 3 do dust 318 16 3 . 
104 Black Pearl 1396 6hfch bro pek 168 22 127 DW, in estate 
105 1399 4 do _ bro pek 220 «22 mark 12212 do peksou 504 = out 
106 1402 1 do yrek 48 7Tbid ~ 128 125 8 do fans 472 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON, 


Our Commercial Correspondent. 


Mincine Lange, Feb. 15. 
“ Alba.”’”—JH, 1 barrel and 1 bag sold at 74s, 
“Clan McNeil,’—GW, 20 bags scld at 100s; 23 
bags sold at 963; ditto No. 1, 21 bags sold at 87s ; 
ditto No. 2, 20 bags sold at 80s. 
“ Hakata Mara.”—Ditto No. 1, 34 bags sold at 1023 
6d ; ditto No.2, 4 bags sold at 57s; ditto T, 3 bags 
sold at 60s 6d; ditto No. 2, 2 bags sold at 57s 6d. 


“ Awa Maru.’’—Ditto No. 1, 79 bags sold at 102s 
6d; ditto No. 2, 7 bags sold at 57s; ditto T, 4 bags 
sold at 61s; Wiltshire London 1}, 27 bags sold at 
94s; ditto 2, 1 bag sold at 57s; ditto T, 3 bags 
sold at 6ls 6d; ditto 2, 1 bag sold at 57s; ditto 
T, 5 bags sold at 63s, 

‘€ Cheshire.’—Gilbury, 4 bags sold at 63s, 

“Inaba Marn.’’—1 Yattawatte, 74 bags sold at 96s ; 
2 ditto, 6 bags sold at 59s 6d; Broken, 2 bags sold 
at 69s; Lower Haloya, 23 bage sold at 97s. 

‘“ Derbyshire.”’—Ditto T, 2 bags sold at 55s 6d; 
Goonambil, 89 bags sold at 90s 6d ; 12 bags sold at 
64s 6d; Ross Rl, 45 bags sold at 96s 6d; D1, 9 
bags sold at 79s 6d; D2, 8 bags sold at 59s 6d; 
B, 7 bags sold at 533; Kepitigala, 15 bags sold at 
60s 6d; Old Haloya, 30 bags sold at 803; Cudugala, 
35 bags sold at 97s 6d; CDG, 3 bags sold at 65s 6d. 

“ Hakata Maru.”—HK 1 in estate mark, 12 bags 
sold at 75s; ditto 2, 1 bag sold at 54s 6d. 

“Tnaba Maru.’”—HK 1, 17 bags sold at 73s ; ditto 
2, 2 bags sold at 543 6d; ditto T, 1 bag sold at 
61s; OBEC in estate mark, Kondesale Ceylon O, 
5i bags sold at 87s 6d; ditto 1, 33 bags sold at 
68s ; s bags sold at 66s; ditto G, 9 bags sold at 
53s 6d. 


(From 


“ Awa Maru.”—2, 2 bags sold at 78s; 3. 4 bags 
sold at 57s 6¢; Elangapatiya 1 A, 15 bags sold at 
83s; A, 9 bags sold at 83s; T, 2 bags sold at 57s 6d. 

“Clan McNeill.”—New Peradeniya,.1 bag sold at 
50s ; 2 bags sold at 61s 6d; 2 bags sold at 53s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


“ Sado Marn,”—MAK Mysore, 1 case sold at Is 2d 

‘Clan McNeill.”—Kellie A, 2 oases sold at 3s4d; 
ditto B, 2 cases sold at 2s 10d; ditto C, 1 case sold 
at 2s; ditto B Splits, 1 case sold at 1s 4d; ditto 
C Splits, 1 case sold at 1s 4d; ditto B, 2 cases 
sold at 23 10d; ditto C, 1 case sold at 2s 1d. 

“ Machaoa.’’—Duckwari B 1, 2 cases sold at 3s 
5d; 2 cases sold at 3s 6d. 

* Dordogne.”’—Delpotonoya, 1 case sold at 3s 7d; 
4 cases sold at 2s lld; 2 cases sold at 2s 6d; 2 
cases sold at 1s 10d; 1 case sold at 1s 11d; 1 case 
sold at 1s 4d; 1 case sold at1ls 7d; 1 case sold at 
Is 5d. 

‘* Cheshire.” —Katooloya Ex., 2 cases sold at 3s 
2d; ditto AA, 6 cases sold at 2s 4d; ditto B, 2 
cases sold at ls 5d; 2 cases sold at 1s 6d; ditto 


C, 1 case sold at ls 4d. 


‘Clan McNeilJ.”— OBEC Dankande in estate mark, 
2 cases sold at ls 4d; ditto Seeds, 1 case sold at 
1s 9d; Wattakelly 1, 7 cases sold at Is J1d; ditto 
2, 3 cases sold at 1s 6d; ditto 3, 1 bag sold at 1s 
3d; ditto Seeds, 1 bag sold at 28 3d, 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS, 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


j Prics :—123 centseach, 3 copies 
No. 11. Cotomso, Marcu 18, 1901. { 80 cents; 6 copies § rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lob. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibs ses 
} we Tambiligalle 1201 26 ch bra or pek 2470 41 
y 3 1204-21 do e 1890 33 
LARGE LOTS. 7 KPW 1216 40bfch bropek 2200 35 
aa 78 1219. 29 do  broorpek 1740 39 
E. Benham & Co. a oe 86 do nok on 25 
225 -22 ao pek sou 1 1 
o [29,040 1b.] 83 Yataderia be 13 ch bro Ok pek 1404 45 
oS 84 1237. 18 do or pe 1944 27 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. ¢. 85 1240 31 do pek 3100 22 
1 Carendon 57 13 ch bro pek 1300 23 86 3243 13 do do No2 1255 16 
CA BO don. pes 1300 15 bid | 87 1336-9 Go pek sou 819 13 
3 E 63 10 do peksou 1000 1l bid | 88 Maivern 1249 47 hfch bro pek 2585 51 
4 Uduweria 66 22hfich bro pek 1100 31 89 1252° 48 ch pek 3360 36 
5. = 69 30 do pek 1509-23 90 1265 21 do pek sou 1470.....°32 
-7 Bunyan and x 91 Tempo 1258 14 ch bro pek 1540 42 
Oveca 75°49 do broorpek 2450 58 kid | 92 1261 8 do or pek R20 oe 
iS 70 37 ch or peK} 1565 48 bid | 93 1264. 24 do pek No. 1 1800 26. 
“9 81 34.do pek 3060 36 bid | 100 Clyde 1285.17 ch broor pek 1700 45 
10 84° 23 do pek sou 2070 34 101 1288 .27 do or pek 259%. 35 
il 87 10 hfch _ pek fans. . 700 28 102 1291 44 do pes No! 3520 25 
12 Torrington 90 28 ch or pek 2380 42 bid | 105 1300 14 do pek..,, 2 1092 20 
13 93 24 do do No. 2 1920 _ 34 bi: 106 Clunes 1303. 15 ch or pek 1350 41 
14 96 15° do broor pek 1425 50 bid | 107 13806 17 do bro pek 1700 44 
16 99 43 do’ pek 3870 29 bid |} 103 1309 14 do’ pek'No.1 1190 231 
16 2 38 do  peksou 2350 9.23 bi 109 1312°''35 do dose 2) 2975 27 
110 1315 16 do pek sou 1440 22 
112 High Forest 1321 46hich or pek 
; No.1 2760 70 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker as jews ace Se ee at 
[448,231 Ib.] 114 Boe 1327, 29 : doe pek 1450 . 56 
: x ; 115 Maha Uva 1830 13hf-c ro.orpek 780 37 
Lat. Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b. Gs 116 1333 13 do or pek 728 «42 
2 OB E CG, in 117 1336 13 ch pek 1170336 
estate mark 11s 1339. 9 do pek sou 720 32 
Summerhill 991 22 ch bro or pek 2200 81 121 High Forest 1348 51 hfch or pek 
3 994 20 do orpek ~ No,1 3060 = 70 
No. 1 1780 60 bid | 122 1351 #2 do or pek 1760 58 
4 997 21 do or pek 1848 55 123 1354 31 do pek 1550 65 
5 St. Paul’s 1000 26hfch or pek 124 Killarney 1357.19 ech bro pek 209) 31 bid 
No. 1 1352 47 125 136), 33 do pek 2870 33 
6 1003 34 do or pek 126 1363.8 do  congou 8u0 sk 
No 2 1632 388 bid | 127 Ganapalla 1366 9 ch bro orpek 1026 31 
vi) c 1006 30 do pek 1680 36 128 1369 18 do or pek 1620 40 
8 Nillo Mally 129 1372 16 do  pek Lelie Ahh) 
--0 BEG, inest. 130 1375 13 do pek sou 1066 = 21 
mark 1009 33 ch or pek 2760 . 46 bid | 132 Inverness 1381 40hich broorpek %4(0 62 
9 - 1012 20 do pek No.1 1560 40 bid 133 1384 21 ch or pek 1995 70 
10 10ib..14 do... :do<4,,2 1120" 37 TBR 13t7 314 do pek 3060 GU 
i 1018 12 do pek sou 1029 35 135 Killarney 1320 22 bfeh broorpek 1320 56 
14 Glendon 1027 26 ch  orpek 2080 937 136 1393 23 ch _ bro pek 2530. . 42 bid 
15 : 1030 33 do bro pek 3465 33 1387 Castlereagh 1396 34 ch bro pek 3230 45 bid 
16 1033.42 do pek 3750 30 138 1399.15 do or pek i275 33 
17 1036 18 do pek sou 1620 22 139 1402 23 do pek 1955 35 
18 G 1039 10 ch sou 800 19 141 Dewala- 
19. Drayton 1042 67 hf-ch  broor pek 4020 66 kande 1408 14 ch hyson 1316 out 
20 3045 59 do or pek 2950 00 149 Pine Hill 1432 27hfch broorpek 1620 55 
21 1048 60 ch . pek o1lu0 44 150 1435 32 ch or pek 2240 943 
22 1051 26 do  pek sou 2210 38 ABN 1438 24 do pek 2280 39 
23 _4u54 Ilhfch pek fans 71588 153 Pallagodda 1444 15 ch  broor pek 1500 33 
2@ OB BC, in - P 156 = 1147 21 do bro pek 2100 =40 
estate mar. 155 1450 17 do or pek 1530 34 
Sindamallay 1063 4t ch bropek 4100 41 186 i4s3"12 do ‘poke ies a 
27 1066. 25 hf-ch or pek 1:00 4? 107 1456 0 do peksou 950°. 25 
28 1069 33 ch pek 2739 34 153 Gampaha 1459 34 ch  broor pek 3740 49 bid 
29 1072.22 do  peksou 1540 29 159 1462 27 do or pex 2565 59 
30 1075 16 do bro mix — 992 10 bid | 160 1465 45 do pek 3825 46 
31 1078 19 do — dust 1425. 18 161 1468 38 do pek sou 3420 37 
32 Maryland 108L. 14° ch __ bro pek 1400 36 163 SW 1474 19 ch fans — 2261 24 
33 _ 084 20 do, orpek 1800 30 164 St. Heliers 1177 14 ch  broorpek 1428 39 
34. 1087 14 do  pek 1260 25 165 1480-14 cho pex 1260. 30 
30 ‘ 1090 9 do  pcksou 810 19 166 Palmerston 1483 13hfch broorpek 741 74 
+89 Bloompark 1102 16 do orpek 1597 out 167 1486-15 do cr pek 825 59 
40 1105 12 do pek 957 = 14 bid | 168 1489-11 ch ‘pek 1218 50 
41 r “1105 19 do — pek sou 1612, Ji bid | 169 Queensland 1492.7 ch» bro pez 700 859 
42 J111..13 do fans 1297 12 bid | 170 1495.9 do pek 855 48 
44 Elkadua 1117 15 ch hyson _ 1500 i6bid | 173 Sirikandura 1504.10 ch bro pek 1000 36 
45 1120 17 do hyson No.1 1700 - is). | 174 1567. 11 do pek 1045 26 
46 1123 8 do hyson ,, 2 800 10bid | 175 1510 10 do  pek sou 900 21 
49 Middleton 1132, lohfich -broorpek 840 80 180 Hatton 1525.27 ch’ bro pek 2335 58 
50 1185. 52 ch, bro pex 320056 181 1528.23 ch’ -pek 2380 43 
51 ( : 1138. 33 do pek 2805 42 184 Bogahagoda- 
52 lial to bfch dust -ilZs 24 watte 1537 7 ch’ ‘bro pek 700° +30 
53 - Kitulgalla 1144. 11 ch bropek | 1100 41 185 1540.10 do  pek 950 27 
54 1147-10 do — pek - 950 32 186 1543-9 do  pek sou 810 14 
Bbc: 2 1150.9 do  peksou 720.23. 187 Dunbar 15146 18bfch broorpek 900 77 
67 Gallawatte 1156 14 ch bro. pek 1260 33 189 1552 22 eh or pek 1914... 55 
58! =< 1159. 13 do. peks; 104027 190 1555 27 ch — pek 1998, 46 
59 Rowiey 1162. z3hich broorpek 1150 41 194 Bin est. 
80 1165 19 do or pek 950 833 mark 1567 13 ch broorpek 728 65 
B1i< ogre 1168 20 do  pek 1000-26 195 1570 28 do  bropek 162448 
63. Carberry ,1174.12 ch bro pek 1140036 196 1573 41 do  pek 2009. 34 
70, :GK .» 1195, 18hfch sou 1170-18. 197 1576 42 boxes pek sou 19745 


71 1198 6 ch dust .870 . 19, — |! 203 Waratenne 1594 8 do — bro pek sco. 30 


Lot. Box. 
204 1597 
206 Geragama 1603 
207 1606 
208 1609 
210 Glengariffe 1615 
211 1618 
212 1641 
213 1624 
216 Maldeniya 1633 
217 1636 
218 1639 
220 St. Clive 1645 
22t 1648 
222 1651 
224 Forest Creek1é57 
225 1660 
226 1663 
227 1666 
228 1669 
229 ~Walpita 1672 
230 1676 
231 1678 
233 1681 
234 P 1687 
236 1690 
236 1693 
237 Kalupahana 1696 
238 1699 
239 1762 
240 1705 
247 Vogan 1726 
248 1729 
249 1732 
250 1735 
251 8 
267 Laxapana 1753 
268 1756 
259 1759 
261 Clarendon 1765 
252 1768 
263 771 
264 1774 
267 Putupaula 1783 
268 1786 
269 1789 
270 1792 
273 Elkadua 1801 
275 M 1307 
276 BDWG 1310 
277 1813 
279 G 1819 
280 Monkswood 1822 
281 1825 
2e2 1828 
283 1831 
284 1834 
286 Devonford 1840 
287 1843 
288 1846 
289 1849 
293 Marlborough 1861 
294 M 1864 
298 Talgaswela ues 
299 1879 
300 1852 
3u1 1885 
303 Nahalma 1891 
604 184 
305 » 1897 
307 Dunkeld 193 
308 1906 
309 1909 
310 Carfax 1912 
311 1915 
312 Battawatte 1018 
313 1921 
314 1924 
316 Hayes 1930 
317 1933 
418 1936 
319 1989 
328 Yaha Ella 1966 
330 Agraoya 1972 
3 1975 
334 Augusta 1984 
337. Woodend 1993 
338 1996 
339. 1999 
343 Tembiligalla 2011 


Pkgs. 


24 boxes 
15 do 
20 do 
49 do 


49 hf-ch 


18 do 
40 hf-ch 
20 do 
Tachi 
41 do 
48 hf-ch 
37 ch 
15 do 
22 do 
20 hf-ch 
12 ch 


‘CEYLON PRODUCE SAEES LIST! 


Name. Ib. 
ek . 1920 
ro orpek 1650 

br pek 1800 
pek 3920 
pro or pek 2695 
or pek 900 
pek 2660 
pek sou 1079 
bro pe 2400 
ek 2755 
pek sou 2040 
young hyson1200 
hyson 9n0 


ieee No. 2 990 
bro or pek 1700 


br pek 29:0 
or pek 1539) 
pek No.1 1620 
pek No.2 1890 
or pek 2500 
bro pek 2500 
pek 1800 
pek sou 765 
fans 1750 
dust 800 
pek sou 720 
br pk 1428 
or pek 810 
pek 2222 
pek sou 1810 
or pek 1800 
bro pek 1330 
pek No.1 1620 
pek No. 2 2125 
pek No.2 2125 
bro pek 2040 
or pek 2550 
pek 4165 
bro pek 1575 
or pek 1566 
pek 2570 
‘pek sou 1700 
bro or pek 1380 
bro pek 4760 
pek 2700 
pek sou 340 
hyson No.1 1000 
sou 1800 
bro pek 2000 
Bre 1990 

r pek 1575 
bro pek 2255 
or pek 2400 
pek $830 
pek sou 1275 
fans 1540 
broorpek 1100 
or pek 1080 
pek 1275 
pek sou 12u0 
pek 4930 
pek 900 
broorpek 840 
or pek 1870 
pek 1920 
pek scu 975 
bro pek 2156 
pek 2850 
peFk sou 1080 
pek fans 1088 
pek sou 1440 
dust 900 
bro pek 3850 
sou 1710 
broorpek 750 
pek 1900 
pek sou 960 
bro or pek 1100 
br pek 4095 
pek 7035 
pek sou 1710 
pek 720 
or pek &80 
pek 1105 
dust 700 
bro pek 2000 
pek 2700 
pek sou 800 


bro or pek 1900 


‘Messrs. Somerville & 6o:— 


261,897 1b.] 


Lot. Box. 
Z Yspa 1669 
Marigold 1672 
3 1675 
10 Wewatenne 1696 
14 Salawe 1708 
16 1711 
16 1714 
13 Allakola- 
wewe 1720 
19 1722. 
24 Nyanza 1738 
25 1741 
23 M&B 1750 
29 Charlie Hill 1753 
30 1756 
33 Dikmukalanal765 
34 1768 
35 Cooroondoo- 
j watte 1771 
36 1774 
33 1780 
39 1783 
40 1786 
41 Aberfoyle 1789 
43 1794 
48 Annandale 1810 
49 1813 
50 1816 
61 1819 
55 Rothes 1831 
56 1834 
57 1837 
61 Ingeriya 1849 
63 1855 
64 1858 
66 Columbia 1864 
67 1£67 
68 1870 
69 Mousa Eliya 1873 
70 1876 
71 1879 
74 StH 1888 
75 Rayigam 1891 
76 1894 
77 1897 
73 1 
81 Depedene 10 
82 13 
83 16 
85 Blackburn 22 
88 B 31 
89 HG 34 
90 37 
91 40 
92 M 43 
93 Peausejonr 46 
94 49 
98 Mudukiriya- 
kande 61 
11 S& W 70 
102 E 73 
103 Murrayth- 
waite 76 
104 79 
10s Weganila 91 
109 94 
110 97 
120 L 127 
121 C 130 
122 Neuchatel 133 
193 136 
124 139 
125 Neboda 142 
126 145 
127 148 
128 151 
130 WRA 157 
131 Ravenscraig 160 
132 163 
138 K 181 
139 Cairn Hill 184 
140 187 
141, 190 
142 193 
145 “196 
144 199 
145 202 
146 205 
147 Ranasingha- 
patana 208 


Pkes, 


17- ech 
22 ch 
21 .do 
35 hf ch 
31 ch 
19 do 
15 do 


22 bf ch 


35 do 
21 do 
11 hf ch 


29 do 


Name. 
pek sou 


-..bro or pek 


or pek 
pek sou 
bre pek 
pe’ 


pek 


bro or pek 

or pek 

pek 

bro pek 3 0z 
lead 

or pek Pd 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 


pek 


fans 
pex sou 


pek sou 


» AS 

ip, x. 
1445 26 
1166 49 

987 38 
1750 10 
8255 27 
1805 18 
1350 16 
1166 50 
1128 39 

754 40 

700 2 

938 12 bid 
2100 22 

950 18 
lv 22 
2310 22 

804 

70) 

840 44 
1547 26 

700 20 
1456 36 
1260 26 

767 70 
1140 60 
1160 42 

840 39 

845 45 

900 89 
1080 33 
1995 29 
1520 24 
1080 19 
1092 58 
1125 40 

87486 
2300 41 
1260 33 hid 
1615 29 
1590 out 
3400 ri 
2520 32 
2125 28 

(1600-5 

4050 35 
4450 25 
2550 20 
102 28 
1840 out 
4116 out 
4590 out 
1232 out 
1700 39 bid 
2305 29 bid 
2480 = 21 bid 

700 out 
1287 20 
4000 out 
1500 26 

935 29 
2000 844 
1440 39 

720 8634 
2760 6 bid 
1540 34 
3520 30 
4000 36 
1200 24 
1300 41 
3800 32 

72 26 

F2 23 \0¢ 
2400 26 bid 
1155 45 
1980 35 | 
2HL out 
216 19 bid 

76C 16.- 

7X withdn 
1620 -31- 
2100 27 bid 
3150 22 bid 
1680 «6-17 

880-14 

a> 

1421 28bid 


CEYLON. PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name: Ib, 
148 211 22hfch broor pek 1232 
149 214 14 ch pek 1036 
160 217,12 do. pek 864 
151 220 10 do pek sou 820 
158 EBM 226 54 ch pek sou 4320 
154 Harangalla 229 40 ch -pek | 1600 
155 Hangranoya. 232 15 ch bro orpek 1424 
156 235 19 do bre pek 1900 
157 238 17 do pek 1445 
158 241 21 do — pek sou 1680 
159 Monrovia 244 20 ch bro pek 2000 
160 247 25 do pek 2300 
1o1 250 11 do — pek sou 100) 
166 Grange Garden 266 10° ch bro or pek 1000 
167 15 do _or pek 1500 
168 ot 12 do pek 120 
172 MH 283 37 ch bro pek fans 3404 
173 Honiton 286 8 ch bro pek 800 
174 28915 do ‘pek . 1275 
175, 292 11 do peksou 880 
{78 Avisawella. 301 18 ch bro pek 1800 
170 304 18 do  pek 1530 
180 307 10 do  wpex sou 800 
182 Ferriby 313 11 ch  bropek 1100 
18! 319 12 do pek 1020 
i86 Kurunegalla 
est. Co. Ltd. 325 19hfch broor pek 1140 
187 525 20 do or pes 100u 
188 331,19" ch pek 1730 
188 334 8 do  pek son 720 
193. Oaklands 346 11 ch pek No. 2 935 
198 Hlchico 361 39hfch bro pek 19% 
199 364 18 do pek 900 
203 376 13 do Hyson 780 
213 Monte Christo 406 31 ch bro pek 3100 
a4 409 25 do or pek 2000 
ae 412 60 do pek 5100 
216 415 16 do peE sou 1280 
219 Cotswold 421 12 ch ek 960 
922 Rayigam 433 3! ch ro pek 3230 
223 Kellebokka 436 14 ch bro or pek 1400 
224 439 ae do io pek 3150 
225 442 do 1980 
228 Mora Ella 451 is ne ch hed or pek 870 
229 45, 19 do or pek 988 
230 467 18 ch pek 1620 
231 460 9 do  peksou 720 
232 Roseneath 463 16 ch bro pek 1600 
233 466 11 do pek ~ 990 
234. 469 17 do  pek sou 1360 
235 A 472 29 ch pe 1817 
236 Theberton 475 29 ch bro pek 2755 
237 478 14 do  pek 1190 
(Mr. BH. John.—174,977 1b.) 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
1GWK 128.7 ch bro pek 770 
3 134 8 do » pek 704 
4 Glentilt 137 31 do bro pek 3100 
5 14y 24 do or pek 2360 
6 143 17 do pek 126) 
8 Kila 149 24 do  broorpek 2640 
9 162 9 do or pek 765 
Iv 165 88°do bro pek 3610 
11 158 26 do pek 2600 
12 161 £8 do pek sou 2240 
14 167. 6 do dust 720 
15 Whyddon 170 19 do  bropek 2090 
16 173 14 do or pek 1260 
17 176 8 do orpek 720 
21 Kandaloya 188 22hf-ch bro pek 990 
22 191 18 do or pek 720 
23 194 88 do ps« 1620 
25 Kelaneiya and 
Braemar 200 20 ch bro or pek 2000 
26 | 208 9 do or pek 90 
rae 206 15 de pek 1500 
30 OAS, in estate 
mark 215 9 do  bropek 900 
31 218 11 do  pek 1100 
32 221 9 do  peksou 390 
35 Oonoogaloya 230 15 do orpek 1359 
36 _233 17 do  broorpek 1700 
37 286 21 do pek 2100 
38 239 9 do bro or er 
No. 1125 
39 Kandaloya 242 35hf-ch bro ooE 1575 
40 245 21 do or pe 840, 
41 2418 59 do pek 2360 
45 HR 260 21 do ins or pek 11565 
46 263 20 do bro pek 1100 
47 266 41 ch pek 3280 
48 269 24 do pek sou 2040 
49 Meeriabedde 281 6 ‘do ° bro mix 1040 
50 Dickapitiya 284 26 do  bropek 2600 
5L 237 30 do pek 8000 
52 290 8 do  peksou 800 


out 
41 bid 
30 bld 
27 
19 


34 
34 bid 


i with 


49 


3 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ibe: 
53 293 16hfch fans 975 21 
64 Callander 296 25 do bro or/pek 1500 49 
55 269 26 do or pek 1352 42 
56 302 47 do pek 2256 37 
59 Peru 311. °-8 ch bro pek 840 50 
60 314 11° do pek 935 35 
61 317° 11 do pek sou 935 28 
63 SJ 323 10 do bropek 1000 = 42 
64 326-7 do pek 7CO 32 bid 
65 St. John’s 329 2 hfch broorpek 1500 65 bid 
66 33225 do or pek 1250 66 
67 335 19 do pek sou 950 495 
68 St. Andrew’s 338 61 do bro nek 3355 42 bid 
69 341. 44 ch or pek 3740 41 
70 344 45° do” pek 4050 87 
as 317. 20: do pek sou 1600 31 
72 350 Ohfch dust 7€5 22 
73° Vo 353 87 ch pek~ 3145 24 bid 
74 356 13 do pek sou 1105 19 bid 
75 359 15 do dust 1200 12 bid 
76 Ferndale 862 9 do bro pek 900 54 
17 365 17 do ek 1445 39 
78 368 9 do pek sou 810 Bi) 
83 Brownlow 883 22hfch broorpek 1320 59 
84 386 14 ch or pek 1302 47 
85 389 23 do pek 1978 40 
87 Kolapatna 295 25bfch broorpek 1350 71 
88 398 24 do or pek 1200 54 
89 401 19 do pek 950 45 
93 Poilakande 413 28 ch bro pek 2800 32 bid 
94 416 18 do pek 1620 24 
96 G 422 36 do  peksou 3276 19 bid 
99 MP 481 21- do 
Lhfch_ bro pek fans 1610 20 
100 434 15 do pek dust 1350 18 
101 Maryland 437° 7?ch _ bro pek 700 28 bid 
103 YK 443° 8 do dust 1200 17 
106 Gampai 452 8 do bro pek 800 34 
107 455 9 do pek 720 24 bid 
111 Rookwood 467 33hfch broorpek 1980 60 
112 470 14 ch orjpek 1344 45 
113 473 20 do pek sou 1800 40 
116 Warleigh 482 13hich broerpek 780 74bid 
7 485 15 do — or pek 825 53 bid 
118 488 23 do bro pek 2185 42 
119 491 23 ch pek 1954 37 
121 497 \Lbf-ch dust 880 23 
122 Mossend 500 15 do broorpek 825 87 
123 503 27 do or pek 1485 72 
124 506 31 do pek 1550 54 
127 Ardlaw and 
Wishford 515 16 cb bro pek 1400 21 bid 
128 AgraOuvah 618 39hfch broor pek 2340 67 
129 5621 41 ch or pek 4100 47 
130 524 26 do pek 2392 42 
131 Cabin Ella 527 13 do Bro orpek 1430 41 
132 530 1L do pek No 1 1100 31 
133 533° 10 do pek No.z 950 28 
134 Little Valley 536 10 do bro pek 950 53 
135 539 18 do pek 1440 31 
139 Glassaugh 55L 23hf-ch or pek 1265 70 
140 664 21 do bro or pek 1365 60 
141 557 14 ch pek 1400 60 
1422 MSS 560 33 hfch bro pek 1650 32 bid 
144 Cresta 566 16 do broorpek 800 33 bid 
145 569 20 ch or pek 1720 28 
146 572 9 do pek 765 18 
SMALL LOTS. 
{E. Benham & Uo.| 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. oe. 
6 72 Uduweria 72 9hfch peksou 450 17 
(Messrs. Forbes & Waiker. | 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib... 
1 B BB, in est. 
taark 988 4 ch dust 332 17 
12 Dartry 1021 1 ch bro;pek 103-36 
13 1024 1 do pek 100 27 
24 Drayton 1057 2 ch sou 170 28 
25 1060 6 do dust 510 21 
36 Maryland 1093 2 ch so9u 180 «12 
37 1096 1 do dust 80 20 
38 1099 1 do Tans 65 30 
43 Elkadua 1114 6 ch young hyson 600 — out 
47 1126 3 do green tea fan 300 11 
48 1129 4 do dust 320 1l 
66 Kitulgalla 1153 3 ch bro or pek 
Z fans 300 22, 
62 Rowley 1171 2hfch pek sou 100 18 


4 
CEYLON. P | 
RODUCE SALES ‘LIST. 
Lot B 
; ox. Pkgs. Name Ib 
s5 F . be ; Lot. ; 
os Carberry 1177, 47 ch.) -pek Bs tee Ay Box. “ Pkgs. | Name. ibe. 
66 1180.7, do pek sou “pp ncttaby aa toes 1948 3) ch» or pek 255° 3B 
4 1183 3 do. sou 130. 18 | 323 1951 6.do  pek ee 
nh A186 2 do bro pek-sou 170 27 H a 1954 7 do pes seu 160 8 
ue : v 8 do bropek fans 345 29 . 1957 “Lhfich dust 80 
74 ‘Pembili 192.2 do dust 290 2%6 Tilyrie 1960 3 do twank oe 
een iligalla 1207 1 do | peksou a 8 | 327 Yaha Bila 193 6-ch Ll 225 1° (10: 
oe 1210 1 do bro pek fans 110 31 joao 199 3 do —pek a 6000.0 » AE 
81 KP W ue 1. do ,, dust 10 «18 | 333 esos 1973 2 do sou = at 
82 : 126 3bich bro pek fans 210 2 Be 198! 1 do  pek fans 110 7. 
94 Ten 1 2 do dust 170 = «19 RWT 1987 2 do dust +4 
94 Zempo 1267 8 ch pek No.2 500 % 336 1990 2 do c¢ wp 6% 
1270 4 do Be 20 340° Wovdend —2002 eis 180, 10 
96 Me) Eee Ce eo 230. 16 341 ; 002 Bhf-ch bro pkfans 354 22 
97 Tempo 12 © dy Dro pektans’ 500° 28 343 ZENS aes ch ob fakes 2 ze 
ee 76 7bfch younghyson 38 ; 2 2008 1 do — dust So 
99 ie . eh hyson Nol 450 xt | ne 
103. Clyde . inediedly dake. been 2 5 RP out 
‘ pek so ; 
it or a 1207 2 do oer pd aD 19 | a {Messrs. Somerville & Co.) 
119 MabaUva 1842 f-ch dust 270 «419 ' Box. » Pkgs, Name. Ib. 
120 42 1lbfch pekfans - 70 33 4 Marigold 1678 11 hf B ine 
131 Ganapal 1315 5 do dust 400° 22 5 16 ch pee 50, 8 
131 Ganape la 1378 3hfeh dust 35e «1p 6 8111 do  pek sou 508 36 
ere is "6 do bro ek fans 3083 
142 1405 0 ch  yonugbyson 625 out 8 Wewatenne 1690 cay pek flusy 225, 26 
143 Inverness an : 44 ch by nit No. 2 686 out 9 1693 13 he B ae Poe gi 
ad ro tea 5y 1 65 
its Li 1417 5 ch ~— red leaf re Ae 2 1669 4 do  pek dust 300 +s 
eee 2 13 DN abs od 610° i 
90 6hf-ch dust < (U5 o con 36 ‘a 
ip hone EGY Sa HE | Be Mien ean ss 
¢e bro tea 36 oi 2 ps flag 2 Ai 6u! rT 
Ue eet, dtr) Seen Cane 2) 16 22 TE PE A? sto BERD ea 87 
162 Gam h 1441 7 ch pek sou 630 33 23 32 6 do bro pek fans 396 37 
171 Que on 1471 5 bfch~ pek fans 450 22 26 Nyanza at Bape, (PeROuRe 375 (24 
ae ensland 1498 3 ch  peksou 235. 26 27 He 1 ch  pek sou 902 
17 3 See Toa ehE lbh DEO PERGUsL 2 33 31. Charlie 747 1 do dust fd v0 
re kandura 1513 2 ch bro pekfans 170 © 25 32 ee Zpt ch (pekeoe 90 10 
176 ae : do fans 178 ia 37. Cooroondco- BB. Sflo fans 240 «17 
179 1522 Oy CODSOM 105. 18 watte 1777.7 ck ; 
182 Hatton ae Z do: bre pek dust 1°3 20 42 Aberfcyle 1792 3 hf = et Pac 630 w 
183 Bogahagoda- ust 450 23 A 1798 1 do vee Neo eS 33 
188 ante 1649 thf oh pee orpek 350 33 Ve 1204 1 Eo 4g m gi » 
Y ro pek z 5S 4 ih 5 32 
191 1558 2 ch ree nie oz. Sue 2: BR és Annandale bee tite dust 36 18 
Te 156 asad 17034 58 ieee teas flee 188-35 
193 561 6hfch bro pek fans 372 37 | 54 1828 2 fans 240 30 
1564 1 ch ~~ dust (2 oz. 58 Rothes 1840 ‘ Be dust 204 
108 B Dinest. lead) 118 21 59 1843 e ek sou 255 99 
mana te alaion gab ay 60 a eo ee fe 
: od oxes_ br or pk f F 62 Ingeri 853 ug 9 3 
ise Amblakande aoe? 6 ch beh Hoc A saues 363 7 ee ngeriya, 1802 § gh sie or peE 660 2 
9 ‘ 7 do | or pek x 72 M Mi 5S 7 37 1 
202 a 7 de ek 560 34 : cusa Eliya 1822 2 ch  pek sou 3 oz : 
do ek s 3 7 lea : 
205 Waratenne 160) do pee Gos. ea uidi2s 3 18h) fh egies ee a 
Stier do ek sov Q 7 j le: 
ae Glengariffe 1627 10 hf ch ie wee fans ae Be £0 2Y one 5 Shfch dust “ A 2d 
2:9 Maldeni 1¢30 7 do dust 560 ae 84 ve; edene Shfch bro pek 360 10 
223 St Chive, a 16kae oa chy br pek fans 500 20 86 Blackburn 4° 4hf ch »idust 320 «6419 
223 Walpita, 1654-10 hf-chs;, hyson tans Sim al 87 aaa Sak ch obtars, 560 24 
2 ’ my sou 3 /|} 96 B j 55 5 I 
2th Kalupahana 1708, 3 do bro tea re 11 BA eausejour 2 8 ch  pek sou B00 | 7 
243 ur 3 a Bee eared anlse "a 97 Mudukiriya 210 BaetO, “SANE ~ 320° 17 
bas Hlaibetn TT ede ee 42 18 tr ylopid le eel ae 630 22 bid 
245 ee 2hfch bro pek 310 21 100 67 F slo sou 235 10 : 
720 4 eh. ‘ 105 Murraythwaite 82 8 oH ra 1b 8 
7 as -¢. ek a (Rea i ; ou 4 2 
246 1723 doch Bae rae | 107 senha ea 375 bs Oe 
ns 1 hf-ch eae a 111 Malawasaw do dust lsu 
Sivoo up ea ae ee a | eorame a 
cae 1) Bs doxetbed ek fi s 22 1, 113 ae e 240 3 
Zi eae ropekfans 600 2: 108 4 do k 33 
Bib pa 1744 Ghich dus 23 | tld - Be 202 
255 Ze E ust 2 w9 3 a a 24 
Bb sles ie bropek N:.E100 212 | a6 Le tenet ae aN ab 
Be ae sie TWlinelstooh: sabe wels Nos Pkdaohty 2 1i¢ Alntkelies sais aihtel br 110-17 
Pesan laeeecickges eae 620 a8 bid | 118 118 6 do ree a 550-21 bid 
266 77, 3 ch sou g 121 4 4 300-18 bid 
271 Putupank HAS Me Seals 160 oo | ae 124 1 ch Pies as 8 bid 
55 Fura 1795 2 do — dust Bed 46 129 Neboda 154 4 ch aE 92 out 
A ua 1793 3 do young hyson 300 30 bia 138 Ravenseraig 166 6hfch ae : 360.«: 17 
De ase, SE eh yin 20 bid, | 165 Monrovia 262 2 ch Ponts 54024 
285 Monkswood He 4hfich pek sou 200 20 He GiangeiGadendt ee aec) eae aaie a a Zs 
200 OTL Ee 7 do dust 630... 20 9 277.1 do fans 00 18 
5 2 4 do fans e ; V1 280 100 2 
aN 1855 2 do dust Toe 176 Honiton 2958 pe ane, 170 18 
205 JES 1893 5 ch ( unast 488 ps | liv 293 7 hf ch ee 210 19 
598 ; 1867 2 do bro pek Fish sath | LAA 310 8 ch ro or pek 350 45 
307 gee Ase do -pek 352 5 | 13 Ferriby ~ 316 6 hf-ch onifek eh out 
é i 39: : 245 30 
302 Talgaswela 1838 10.b Perens Oe ‘ 322 8 ch ek ae = 
ye 8 ay Hs z 190 Oakland Se sag aA pek sou €40 
#03 Nahalma | 1900. 6 LGR EpeR t” coMnaadG 191 mds; dediy Gidch oboripeluNol siz x 
a Bartumatie 1927 2 ch dust mast ee 343 7 do ool N No 2 oe 
3 ayes i ea 3.7 pek Nol 5 2 
B01 1 G mest. 942 b5hfch brorpkfans 350 24 | 85 a 6 Re pek ee He 3 
Bee 1945-4 ch bro 1 196 Se wie ro pek fans 200) 28 
roorpek 400 39 d 35 2 do ek fi Bs 28 
Wa 3:8 Bbf ch Tusk tee one a 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lbssee: 
200 Elchico 267 4hfch fans 280 17 
201 370 1 do dust &5 12 
202 373 6 do young hyson 245 out 
204 379 2 do hyson No.2 100 10 bid 
205 882 1 do twanky 65 10 bid 
206 PBD 385 2 do bro pek 100 28 
207 388 2 do pek 100 «20 
208 391 1 do  peksou 45 15 
200 394 3 ch pek 239 13 bid 
210 Greenwich 397 1lhfch small leaf hyson 44 30 
2i1 400 1 do bold leaf hyson 33 15 bid 
212 403 1 do  hyson 44 9 bid 
217 Cotswold 413 6 ch bro or pek 480 53 
218 421 6 do or pek 465 39 
220 427 4 do pek sou 320 20 
221 PnTebORE 430 1 ge aust 112 19 
226 allebokka 445 2 do pek sou 210) erp ay 
227 448 2hf-ch dust 170 5 Withd’n 
238 Theberton 481 3 ch pet sou 255 PAL 
239 48: 4 do fans 400 22 
240 487 1 do dust 100 16 
{Mr. B. John.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib Steecs 
2 GKW 131 3 ch or pek 270 3 
7 Glentilt 146 10 hfch bro mix 6.0 27 
13 Hila 164 3 ch or pek fans 38 $2 
18 Whyddon 179 4 ado pek sou 384 37 
19 182 2 do bro pek fans 244 32 
20 185 1 do dust 10 pal 
24 Kandal ya 197 3hfch pek sou 120 By) 
28 Kelaneiya and 
Braemar 209 5 ch sou 500 28 
29 212 sShich dust 640 22 
33 OAS, in estate 
mark 224 2 ch fans 226 10 
34 227 2 do mix 180 7 
42 Kandaloya 251 9hfch pek sou 360 32 
43 Doonvale 254 4 ch dust 600 15 
44 AA 257 1 do dust 115 20 
57 Callander 205 5hfch pek sou 200 37 
68 308 6 do bro pek fans 420 32 
62 Peru a20mm2e Ch pek fans 224 24 
79 Ferndale 371 7 do sou 595 28 
80 Long Velle 874 Shbfch bro pek 480 38 
8L 377 3 ch or pek 270 28 
82 380 4 do pek 360 24 
86 Brownlow 892 6hf-ch dust 510 20 
90 Kolapatna 404 6 do pek sou 800. 43 
91 407 5 do br or pek fans 30! 39 
92 410 5 do © fans 85 33 
95 PKT 419 65 do dust 450 15 
97 MP 425 4 ch bro pek 400 14 bid 
98 428 3 do pek 300 12 lid | 
102 Maryland 440 6 do pek 600 26 
104 Anamallai 446 Lhf-en dust 85 14 
105) PK TE 449 1 do dust 80 15 
108 Gampai 458 10 ch peksou 670 ~=—s:18 
——— 


(9) 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lbeatves 
109 461 lhfch dust 70 : 
110 464 1 ch red leaf of witha'n 
114 Reokwocd 476 5 do fans 370 34 
116 47) 1 Go pek dust 92 20 
120 Warleigh 494 6 do pek sou 400 34 
125 Mossend £09 3hfch fans 180 39 
126 512 3 do dust 195 25 
136 Little Valley 542 7 ch pek sou 560 28 
137 545 lhfch dust 80 16 
138 548 5 do fans 250 $2 
143 RPK 563 8 ch pek sou 600 out 
147 Cresta 576-4 fch” dust’. 300 18 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lang, Feb. 15. 
“ Awa Maru.’’—Blackwood OO, 2 casks and 1 
barrel sold at %5s; ditto EF, 1 tierce sold at 66s; 
ditto F, 1 barrel sold at 528s; ditto PB, 1 barrel 
sold at 6538; BKW T, 1 barrel sold at 34s. 
The above was left out of last week’s list by mistake. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON 


Mincine LANE, Feb. 22. 

‘*Tnaba Maru.”—Ditto T, 2 bags sold at 64s 6d; 
ditto 2, 2 bags sold at 60s; ditto T, 2 bags sold at 
61s 6d; ditto 2, 1 bag sold at 55s 6d; ditto T, 2 
bags sold at 63s 6d. 

“ Bocotra.”’—L ditto, 2 bags sold at 55s 5d, 

““Dordyone.”—Maria, 19 bags sold at 643; 2, 6 
bags sold at 602; 3, 7 bags sold at 48s. 

“Inaba Maru.’ —2, 8 bags sold xt 65s; 3, 3 bags 
sold at 60s 6d; North Matale, 11 bags sold at 61s 
6d; B, 15 bags sold at 88s 6d; KK, 6 bags sold at 
68s ; 20 bags sold at 39s 6d, 

“*Patroclus.’—_* MAK in estate mark, Estate 
Cocoa, 8 bags sold at 57s 6d. 

““Wakata Maru.’—Mcegama A, 1 bag sold at 75s, 

“Tnaba Marnu,’—Ditto 2, 10 bags sold at 59s 6d. 

* Awa Maru.”’—Ditto B, 1 bag sold at 47s. 

“ Omrab.’—Bandarapola T, 1 bag sold av 55s, 

“Inaba Maru.”—Hylton OO, 3 bags sold at 65s 
6d; ditto T, 3 bags sold at 60s 6d. 

‘© Derbyshire.’—Ditto T, 1 bag sold at 67s. 

“Tnaba Maru.”—GBEC in estate mark, Maha- 
beria Ceylon O, 4 bags sold at 85s; ditto 1 C, 6 
bags sold at 69s; ditto OC, 9 bags sold at 101s; 
ditto 1 C, 10 bags sold at 84s 6d; ditto 20, 1 bag 
sold at 498; 2 bags soid at 63s, 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


EES ANCE ; 
MTT MIRY 


aS SES 


TBA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


No. 12. CoLoMBO, MMARCH 25, 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


LARGE LOTS. 


E. Benham & Coa. 
[32,395 1b.] 


Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. bse: 
1 Hornsey 568 19hfch bro pek 
fans 1425 32 
2 Battalgalia 61 33 cn or pek 3139 42 bid 
3 64 28 do pek 2380 38 
4 67 18 do pek sou 1440 35 
5 Bunyan and x 
Ovoca 70 37hfch broorpek 2035 60 bid 
6 73 28 do or pek 1400 44 bid 
7 76 27 ch pek 2430 39 
8 79 18 do pek sou 1620 37ae 
11 Torrington 88 21 ch or pek 1785 44 bid 
12 91 16 do bro or pek 1520 d1 bil 
13 94 27 do or pek No, 2 2169 33 bid 
14 97 45 do pek 4050 33 
15 10C 47 do pek sou 3525 28 
16 3 12 do or pex fans 1380 36 
18 Lunugalla 9 9 ch bro pek 900 23 bid 
Messrs. Forbes& Walker, 
[630,579 1b.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 
2 Wewawatte 2017 15 ch bro pek 900 30 
6 New Peacock 2029 15 ch pek fans 1125 22 
7 Pendle 2032 13 ch bro pek 1300 42 
8 2035 15 do pek 1350 36 
9 2038 8 do pek sou 720 31 
13 Great Valley 
Ceylon, in est. 
mark 2050 32 ch bro or pek 1760 60 bid 
14 2053 1L do or pek 935 42 
15 2056 25 do pek 2125 36 
16 2059 10 do pek sou 750 31 
18 2065 9 do dust 765 19 
19 B, in estate 
mark 2068 10 ch sou 900 14 bid 
20 207L 10 do dust 1400 17 
21 Theddon 2074 17 ch bro pek 1700 38 
22 2077 11 do pek 999 33 
25 Avoca 2086 23 ch broor pek 2530 69 
26 2089 36 do bro pek 3960 47 bid 
27 2092 32 do pek 3040 43 
28 2095 12 do pek sou 1140 37 
29 2098 7 do bro pek 
fans 945 29 
30 Lavrawatte 2101 10 ch bro or pek 1080 39 
31 2104 9 do or pek 900 35 
32 2107 17 do pek 1632 28 
34 Weyunga- 
watte 2113 19 ch bro pek 1900 35 
35 2116 19 do pek 1805 30 
36 2119 16 do pek sou 1280 24 
39 Sylvakandy 2128 89hf-ch broorpek 4895 51 
40 2131 17 ch bro pek 1700 89 
41 2134 45hfch or pek 2250 4L 
42 2147 15 ch pek 1425 37 
43 2140 17 do pek sou 1700 30 
45 Chesterford 2146 32 ch bro pek 3200 48 
46 2149 388 do pek 2610 33 
47 2152 16 do pek sou 1440 25 
51 Ardlaw and 
Wishford 2164 18hf-ch broor pek 1026 62 
62 2167 13 ch bro pek 1183 49 
53 2170 9 do or pek 756 45 
54 2173 15 do  pek 1275 42 
58 EDP 2185 13 ch sou 1040 18 
59 2168 9Ohfch dust 720 18 
60 Bickley 2191 15 do  broor pek 1080 65 
62 2197 15 do or pek 975 51 
63 ; 22.0 20 do pek 1200 41 
69 Yuillefield 2218 21 ch or pek 1050 50 
70 2221 35hfich pek 3150 88 
73 Yogama 2230 25 ch bro pek 2500 37 
74 2233 18 do pek 1620 28 
76 . 2239 10 do pek sou 800 23 
77 Udaveria 2242 40hfch broor pek 2320 
78 2245 30 do  pek 1509 withd’n. 
79 2248 25 do pek sou 1250 
81 Yatiyana 2254 23 ch bro pek 2392 29 
82 2257 8 do ek &09 22 
85 Naseby 2266 35 hf ch Bes or pek 2100 75 


1901. 


Panawatte 


Penrhos 


CRD 
Erlsmere 


Polatagama 


Dammeria 


Dea Ella 


Hayes 


St. Narmans 


Ruanwella 


Kirklees 


Ganapalla 


K 
Lucky Land 


Inverness 


Theydon 
Bois 
Palmerston 


Yataderia 


NWD 
Mawiliganga. 
watte 


Shrubs Hill 


Digdola 


Parsloes 
PC HGalle, 
in estate 
mark 
Cullen 


Roeberry B 


Roeberry C 


Box. 
2269 
2272 
2275 
2278 
£231 
2284 
9287 
2290 
2293 
2296 
2302 
2320 
2323 
2332 
2535 
2338 
2341 
2350 
2353 
2356 
2359 
2365 
2368 
2371 
2377 
2380 
2383 
2386 
2392 
2395 
2398 
2404 
2407 
2410 
2413 
2416 
2419 
2422, 
2425 
2498 
2431 
2434 
2437 
2440 
2446 


Price :—123 centseach, 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies $ rupee. 


Name. 


or pek 
fans 

bro pek 

or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 


bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 

bro or pek 
bro pek 


dust 

bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

bro or pek 


dust 


pek 


pek sou 
bro or pek 
pek 

bro or pek 
or pek 


Ib. 
1175 
720 
896 
990 
1170 
2090 
1344 
1440 
3036 
800 
1200 
1400 
1280 
3600 
1100 
2280 
1100 
2520 
1800 
1100 
2430 
1045 
2500 
1150 
1750 
2415 
7630 
1800 
4620 
3600 
1105 
850 
2000 
3960 
720 
720 
1320 
1625 
2210 
2166 
2024 
2160 
2408 
1230 
720 
750 
1680 
1150 
1485 
945 
2150 
2400 
2880 


hyson No. 2 950 


bro or pek 
pek 

bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 


4888 
0 


Cc. 


Koeberry X 


Ouvahkellie 
Ella Oya 
Nahalma 


Clyde 


Harrow 


Kincora 


RM, inest. 
mark 


St. Paul’s 


Udapolla 
Strathspey 
Freds Ruhe 


Wattawalla 


Tismoda 
Sutton 
Dindupatna 


Deaculla 
Hanwella 


Weoya 


High Forest 


Erre cht 


High Forest 


Glengeriffe 


Box. 


2668 
2671 
2674 
2677 
2680 
2683 
2686 
2689 
2692 
2695 
2698 
2701 
2704 
2707 
2719 
2722 
2725 
2734 
2737 
2740 
2743 
2746 
2752 
2755 
2758 


2764 
2767 
2782 


2785 


2788 
2803 
2806 
2836 
2839 
2848 
2851 
2854 
2860 
2863 
2866 
2869 
2872 
2887 
2890 
2698 
2896 
2899 
2902 
2914 
2917 
2920 
2923 
2926 
2935 
2938 
2941 
2944 
2948 
293 
2956 
2959 
2962 
2965 
2968 
2971 
2974 
2980 
2983 
2986 
2989 


Arapoiakande3004 


M 
Marlborugh 


WVRA 
BDWG 
Algooltenne 


Middleton 
Ella Oya 
Queensland 


Ella A 


Ingragalla, 


3007 
3010 
3022 
3025 
3028 
3031 
3082 
3035 
3088 
3091 
3094 
3097 
3100 
3103 
3106 
3109 
8112 
8115 
3118 
3121 
8124 
8127 
3130 


Pkgs. 


9 ch 
9 do 


ab 


65 do 


21 do 
100 hf-ch 
44 do 
15 do 
10 ch 
93 hf-ch 
12 ch 
42 do 
13 hf-ch 
63 do 


Name. lb. 
pek sou 774 
dust 900 
fans 1200 
bro or pek 2600 
bro pek 89L0 
pek 3930 
pek sou 860 
pek sou 1260 
dust 720 
young hyson 1235 
yson 1280 
bro pek 4800 
pek 5225 
ek sou 1710 
roor pek 1000 
or pek 2116 
pek 1767 
cr pek 9415 
bro or pek 1080 
pek No 1 800 
do), 42-2310 
pek sou 900 
bro pek 1805 
ek 1520 
do No2 2026 
bro pek 2500 
ek 1530 
or pek 
No. 1 1768 
or pek 
No, 2530 
ek 1716 
r pek 700 
pek 900 
or pek 1400 
pek 1274 
bro peE 4500 
pek 8960 
pek sou 1500 
bro or peE 1800 
bro pek 8000 
or pek 1350 
pek No.1 1620 
pek No. 2 2340 
bro pek 1100 
pek 900 
dust 720 
bro orpek 1210 
or pek 3000 
pek 1170 
br pek 3627 
pek 2562 
pek sou 1397 


young hyson1000 
hyson No.l 700 


bro or pek 990 
bro pek 5060 
pek No.1 2250 
pek 2970 
pek sou 1120 
or pek 3960 
or pek 2365 
pek 1650 
bro pek 1000 
or pek 1010 
pek 880 

ek sou 2160 


r pek fans1610 
bro or pek 3480 


pek sou 920 
pek dust 1144 
pek sou 1572 
young hyson5500 
hyson 4400 
hyson No. 2 1575 

ek 947 

roorpek 5208 
or pek 984 
pek 3570 
fans 1040 
bro pek 5150 
bro or pek 1500 
or pek 2790 
pek 4160 
pek sou 1800 
bro or pek 1008 

r pek 4000 
pek 3485 
young hyson1330 
hyson 1200 
pek sou 717 
bro or pek 870 
pek 1620 
pek sou 720 
bro pek 1300 
pek 1020 


Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 

374 Puspone 8133 28 ch or pek 2806 

375 3136 25 do br pek 3000 

376 3139 19 do pek sou 1710 

377 3142 5 do dust 750 

379 Drayton 3148 43hf-ch broorpek 2580 

380 3151 58 do or pek 2900 

381 3154 47 ch pek 3995 

382 8157 16 do pek sou 1360 

386 Palmgarden 3169 9 do br pek 900 

387 3172 9 do ek 900 

390 Villehena 8181 25hf-ch brpk dust 2600 

B91 3184 15 do pek 1500 

895 Knayvesmire 3196 10 ch or pek 900 

396 3199 41 do bro pek 4109 

397 8202 45 do pek 3825 

398 3205 30 do pek sou 2400 

399 3208 20hf-ch dust 1600 

400 3211 12 do bro pek fans 780 

401 3214 45 do Suu 3375 

402 Passara Group3217 14 ch bro or pez 1400 

403 3220 22 do bro pek 2090 

404 8223 14 do pek sou 1260 

405 HGM 3226 13hfch floorpek 780 

406 3229 19 ch bro pek 1900 

407 3232 14 do pek 1330 

408 GTD 3235 13 do brpek 1300 

409 3288 8 do  pek 720 

410 Kemvali 3241 22 do pek 1760 

416 St. Heliers 3259 30hf-ch broor pek 1689 

417 3262 18 ch e 1620 

422 Patiyagama 3277 17 do broorpek 935 

424 3283 42 do pe 3570 

425 3286 10 do ek sou 850 

426 Maha Uva 3289 32bfch broorpek 1920 

427 3292 25 do or pek 1400 

428 3295 25 ch pek 2250 

429 3298 Qhf-ch peksou 720 

432 Pallagodda 3307 9 ch bro or pek 900 

433 3310 14 do br pek 1400 

434 3313 12 do or pek 1089 

436 3319 8*do peksou 760 

437 3322 8 do sou 760 

438 3325 11 de dust 990 

440 Galkadua 3331 14 do bro pek 1540 

441 3334 15 do  pek 1500 

442 3337 Y do pek sou 900 

445 Fairlawn 3346 31hf-ch bro pek 1550 

446 3349 15 ch or pek 1125 

447 3353 24 do ek 2040 

451 Akaroa 3364 45 do roorpek 4500 

452 3367 46 do pek 3680 

453 3370 20 do pek sou 1360 

454 Adisham 3373 13hf-ch broor pek 780 

455 3376 11 ch bro peE 1100 

457 3882 28 do pek 2380 

459 Laxapana 3388 33hf-ch bro pek 1980 

460 3391 30 ch or peE 2550 

461 3394 44 do pek 3470 

462 Dunnottar 3397 32 hf-ch Be or peE 1600 

464 3403 43 do pek 3655 

469 Wooiend 3418 27 ch bro pek 2700 

470 3421 38 do pek 3420 

471 3424 11 do pek sou 880 

475 Ugieside 3486 20 do bro mixed 1800 

476 Stamford Hill3439 26hf-ch bro pek 1560 

477 3442 20 ch pek 1800 

480 Walton 3451 14 do bro pek 1540 

481 3454 10 do or pek 900 

482 3457 9 do ek 810 

484 M‘Kelle 3463 13 do broorpek 1294 

485 3466 8 do or pek 800 

486 3469 8 do peE 720 

487 3472 lu do peksou 935 

488 W‘tenne 8475 8 do or pek 794 

490 8481 8 do pek sou 800 

491 St. Clive 3484 24 do young hysoni179 

492 3437 20 do hyson 897 

493 3490 25 do byon No.2 987 

Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
[274,034 lb.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. 
1 KG 490 15 ch sou 1470 
3 GBL, ines- 

tate mark 496 12 do bro pek 1200 
4 499 13 ch ek 1170 
6 Kurulugalla 505 14 ch bro pek 1400 
7 508 16 do ek 1440 

12 Siriniwasa 523 20 ch bro pek 2000 

13 526 29 do pek 2755 

14 529 19 do pek sou 1805 

18 Mahatenne 541 14 ch bro pek 1400 

19 544 17 do  pek 1615 

20 547 9 do peksou 810 


Rambodde 


Blinkbonnie 


_Kallebokka 


Kurearagala 


Citrus 
BV 


Horagoda 


Warakamure 
Wyamita 
Nyanza 


New Valley 


76 NIT 


Owilikande 


_ 92 Nugawella 
97 Moragalla 


105 Agra Elbedde 
106 


107 

108 

oe Harrangalla 
2 


118 Kerenvilla 
120 Cooroondoo- 


watte . 


121 

133 Glenalmond 
137 Doragalla 
138 = 


139 


143 Tavalamtenne 


146 Galphele 
148 
156 Narangoda 


157 
160 Meddegodde 
161 


162 

SalGB} 
166 Woodthorpe 
167 


168 
171 Lyndhurst 
172 


178 Beauesjour 

179 

180 

181 Pindenioya 
82 


1 
186 Paragaha- 


kande 
187 : 
191 Ravana 
192 
193 
194 
1965 Mt Vernon 
196 : 
197 Ambalawa 
201 K DC 
203 Columbia 
204 


105 
206 Mary Hill 
207 


Rahatungoda 


Pkgs. 
35 hf ch 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


pek 
pek sou 
bro or pek 


bro or pek 
or pek 

pek 

pek sou 
unas No 2 
bro or pek 


or pek 


sou 


pek 


bro pek 
k 


pek 
bro pek 
bro or pek 
pek 
bro pek 

kK 


pe 
bro or pek 


06 pek 
pek 


p 
bro or pek 
pek 


sou 


1680 
1100 
2450 
990 
235 
1330 
2640 
1280 
880 


bro pek fans 800 
855 


107 
1300 
1140 
1900 

855 
2975 
1100 
2400 


$ 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, lb. ¢. 
211 Ranasingha- . 
patna 1120 46hfch or pek 2203 34 bid 
212 1123 32 do bro or pek 1856 37 
213 1126 3L ch pek 2283 26 
214 1129 23 do pek sou 16 23 
215 South Africa 1132 28 ch bro pek Jerhe 35 
216 1185 30 do pek Zacu 30 
217 1138 17 do peksou 136) 24 
221 N L, in estate 
mark 1150 13 ch pek 1170 18 bid 
222 Dryburgh 1153 7 ch  broorpek 714 37 
223 1156 9 do or pe 729 36 
224 1159 14 do pek 1092 30 
225 Hanagama 1162 19 ch pek sou 1710 19 
226 1165 11 do sou 888 14 
£28 Mousa Eliya 1171 17 ch bro or pek 
3 ozlead 1700 37 bid. 
230 1177 15 do pek 3 oz lead1275 33 
233 Nellicollay 
. watte 1186 14 ¢ pek 1316 re 
241 Yarrow 1210 14hfch flowy or pek 700 53 
242 1213 33 do or pek 1650 36 
243 1216 13 do broorpek 780 45 
244 1219 32 do pek 1440 34 
249 Annandale 1234 18hfch or pek 1008 58 
250 -1237 16 do pek 912 45 
251 1240 15 do pek sou 840 40 
255 Lachine 1252 33hfch bro pek 1716 =. 35 bid 
256 1255 24 ch pek 2289 27 
259 St Catherine 1264 17 ch bro pek 16 8 45 
260 1267 10 do pek dust 853 33 
263 Panmure 1276 9 ch sou 855 18 
265 Attiville 1282 13 ch pek 1197 out 
267 RKP 1288 18 ch or pek 1620 39 
268 1291 12 do broor pek 1200 36 
274 Kosgahawelle 13.9 10 ch bro pek 997 12 bid 
983 Annandale 1336 20 ch peksou 1047 16 bid 
250 Oonankande 1357 20hfch bro pek 1000 §=« 43 
291 1360 30 do pek 1500 29 
292 1363 12 ch pek sou 840 21 
294 Forest Hill 1369 14 ch bro pek 1400 = 335 
295 1372 16 do ek 1552 28 
296 1375 9 do pek sou 801 21 
298 Havilland 1381 8 ch broorpek 800 35 
300 1387 20 do pek 1600 26 
302 Kannattote 1393 15 ch bro pek 1350 21 bid 
304 1399 9 do pek No 2 720 16 
(Mr. H. John.—272,444 lb.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. © 
2 Theresia 681 12 ch pek sou 1620 29 
5 Bittacy 590 26 do bro pek 2600 50 
6 593 8 do pek sou 720 42 
7 596 17 do pek 1530 46 
11 Gingranoya 608 10 do broorpek 1000 50 
12 611 9 do or pek 810 «48 
13 614 21 do pek 1785 40 
14 Kuruwathai 617 14 do _ pure broor 
B pek 1135 40 
19 Iona 632 389hf-ch broor pek 2340 58 
20 685 81 ch or pek 2945 47 
21 688 28 do pek 2520 41 
24 Perth 647 54 do or pek 4590 32 bid 
25 650 33 do broorpek 3465 35 bid 
26 653 20 do pek 1500 29 bid 
29 Templestowe 662 30 do broorpek 2340 651 
30 665 14hf-ch bro pek 882 88 
31 668 45 do or pek 1935 52 
32 671 39 ch pek 3237 38 bid 
33 674 12 do pek sou 1080 37 bid 
34 677 10 do fans 850 31 
85 Lameliere 680 18 do or pek 1710 43 bid 
36 683 18 do  brepek 1620 37 bid 
37 686 26 do pek 2210 33 bid 
38 689 Qhfch sou 774 6 bid 
89 Cleveland 692 36 do floworpek 2016 56 
40 695 36 do pek 1944 38 bid 
43 Mocha 704 23 ch broorpek 2300 56bid 
44 707 14 do or pek 1330 56 
45 710 26 do pek 2470 46 
46 713 Q9hfch fans 720 ~=36 
47 Elston 716 18 ch pek 1530 3934 
48 719 44 do pek sou 3960 32 
49 722 24 do or pek 2160 40 
50 Mahapahagalla725 29 do  peksou 2320 18 bid 
61 728 28 do pek 2380 33 
52 731 15hfch broorpek 825 43 
53- Troup 734 19 ch sou 1710 +20 
54 737 8 do bro mix 800 10 
55 Higham 740 29 do bro pek 2900 38 
56 743 23 do pek 2070 30 
57 746 31 do  peksou 2790 = 21 bid 
69 RW 762 26hfch dust 2980 17 
60 MP (obwienie=C) bro pek 700 20 
62 761 22 do pek dust 1980 17 
64 MPS 767 7 do 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, “20; Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. ib; uc 
1bfch _ pek fans 910° 22 189 Natuwakella 142 19 ch broorpek 1900 45 
65 770 25 do pek dust 2250 17 196 Ottery 168 9 do pek 810 30 
66 MKA 773 29 do bro pek 1653 withd’n | 197 166 19 do broorpek 1995 53 
67 Rondura 776 19 ch  bropek 1805 36 198 169 19 do cr pek 1520 =50 
68 779 20 do or pek 1700 35 bid 199 172 19 do pek 1615 40 
69 782 11 do bro or pek 1100 30 
70 785 84 do pek 2726 29 — 
71 788 9 do pek sou 720 20 
74 Agra Ouvah 797 23 hfch per fans 1840 8l SMALL LOTS; 
76 Glasgow 803 31 ch ro or pek 2337 68 git 
77 806 2C do or pek 1400 55 
78 809 15 do  pek 1380 46 [E. Benham & Ce.| 
79 812 12 do pek sou 1200 42 y 
80 815 12 do orpekfans 1200 31 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
81 AgraOuvah 818 30hfch brocrpek 1740 67 ® Bunyan and 
32 821 36 ch or pek 5600 44 Ovoca 82 7hfch pek fans 4 24 
83 824 14 do pek 1288 42 10 ‘i 85 2 do dust 1 16 
84 Bowhill 827 24 do  bropek 2400 = 38 17, Torrington 6 6 do dust 540 «16 
85 a 830 18 con pek sou . 1620 35 bid —_ tee 
86 Rookwood 833 53 hf ¢ bro or pek 3180 63 - 
87 836 22 ch or pee Qi12 45 [Messrs. Forbes & Walker. | 
88 839 30 do pek 2700 42 
89 Morton 842 7 do bro or pek 735 5L Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name, lb. ¢, 
90 845 26 do or pek 2240 34 1 Mattakelle 2014 1 ch bro,pek 85 47 
91 848 36 do pek 3240 31 3 Wewawatte 2020 9 ch pek 483 24 
92 851 26 do pek sou 2210 18 4 New Peacock 2023 3 do pek scu 270 32 
93 8:4 11 do sou 880 14 5 2.26 6 do bro mix 300 16 
94 857 7 do pek fans 770 19 bid 10 Pendle 2041 1 ch peksou No.2 90 26 
96 Kandaloya 863 28hf-ch bro pek 1260 44 bid | 11 2044 2 do brd mix 100 16 
77 866 27 do or pek 1080 47 12 2017 4 do pek fans 360 22 
98 869 52 do pek 2080 35 17 Great Valley 
100 MN 875 9 ch or pek 9090 50 Ceylon, in est. 
102 881 23 do pek 2185 40 mark 2062 2 ch sou 170 
107 Suduganga 896 9 do or pek 765 32 bid 23 Thedden 2030 4 eh pek sou 320 23 
108 | 899 14hfch broorpek 700 55 4 2083 1 de dust 123 16 
109 902 24 cb pek sou 1800 23 bid 33 Laurawatte 2110 5hfch fans 440 19 
112 Brownlow 911 21hf-ch broorpek 1260 é8 37 Weyunga- 
113 914 13 ch or pek 1209 46 watte 2122) ich bro tea 100 17 
114 917 23 do pek 2017 42 38 2124 2hf-ch dust 170 17 
116 Maskeliya 923 34hfch broorpek 1700 37 bid | 44 Sylvakandy 2143 3 ch dust 3co 20 
117 926 19 ch or pek 1710 38 48 Chesterford 2155 7 de Tans 630 20 
118 929 23 do pek 2300 32 49 2158 2 do congou 180 14 
119 932 Ohfch dust 810 18 50 2161 6hfeh dust 480 16 
120 Eladuwa 935 8 ch or pek 760 27 bid | 55 Digdolla 2176 1 ch green tea bro 
122 941 23 do pek 2185 24 mix 70 11 
123 944 8 do peksou 720 15 56 2179 lLhfch  siftings 75 10 
125 Lameliere 950 25 do or pek 2375 42 bid | 67 Carolina 2182 3 eh siftings 336 withd’n. 
126 953 26 do bro pek 2340 39 61 Bickley 2194 Q9hfch bro pek 618 66 
127 956 40 do  pek 3400 35 64 S 2203 1 ch  brojpek 100 
128 959 9 do sou 774 out 65 2206 5 do pek 490}. ha’ 
129 Ettumaley 962 21 do or pek 1785 36 66 2209 2 do fans 216 withd'n, 
130 965 24 do pek 1920 26 67 2212 3 do sou 254 
131 968 12 do pek sou 900 18 68 Yuletield 2215 8 ch bro or pek 480 57 
182 Leymastotte 971 33hf-ch or pek 1584 35 71 2224 Lhfich sou 50 25 
133 974 27 do bro or pek 1593 41 72 2227 1 do dust 80 17 
134 977 24 ch pek 1752 26 bid 75 Yogama 2256 6 ch peE No.1 540 28 
135 980 16 do pek sou 1344 22 80 Udaveria 2251 5bfch fans 425 out 
136 Rookwood 983 24hfch broorpek 1440 58 bid 83 Yavsiyana 2260 6 ch pek sou 588 14 
137 986 10 ch or pek 960 45 84 2263 1 do do No.2 96 7 bid 
138 989 11 do pek 990 41 96 Penrhos 2289 3bfch fans 225 23 
139 992 11 do fans 779 32 bid 98 CRD 2305 1 ch pek 90 21 
141 Kelaneiya and 99 Ookoowatte 2308 2hf-ch dust 210 13 
Braemar 998 27 do bro or pek 27(0 46 100 2311 2 ch fans 260 18 
142 1 23 do orpek 2300 38 101 Erlsmere 2314 Qhfch broorpek 468 60 
143 4 22 do pek 2260 34 102 2317 6 ch or pek 480 47 
147 Dalhousie 16 20hfch or pek 1100 51 105 2226 5 do pek sou 410 37 
149 22 26 do pek 1170 43 106 2329 Lhfch dust 85 20 
152 MS, in estate 111 Polatagama 2344 5 ch bro pekfans 550 28 
mark 81 15 ch pek sou 1080 13 bid | 112 2347 1 do dust 150 17 
153 Glentilt 34 30 do  bropek 3000 49 117 Dammeria 2362 6 de pek sou 540025 
154 87 25 do or pek 2250 44 121 Dea Ella 2374 S8hfch fans 480 7, 
155 40 18 do pek 1440 37 126 Hayes 2589 4 ch bro or pek 
156 43 10 do pek sou 900 35 fans 230 30 
157 Leymastotte 46 44hfch or pek 2112 35bid | 180 St. Normans2401 1 do dust 135 17 
158 49 38 do bro or pek 2280 42 144 Ganapalla 2443 4hf-ch dust 336 17 
159 62 24 ch pek 1776 24 bid 151 Lucky Land 2464 2 do dust 180 17 
160 565 23 do pek sou 1863 23 bid 160 Palmerston 2491 2 ch pek sou 160 44 
161 Elston 58 17 do or pek 1530 40 161 2494 Thfch dustNo.1 6581 24 
162 61 27 do pek 2295 36 162 2497 2 do _ bro or pek 
164 Gansarapola 67 24hfeh_ bro pek 1320 38 fans 136 38 
165 70 13 ch or pex 1710 32 163 2500 1 do dust No2 97 20 
166 73 18 do pek 1710 27 169 Kennington 2518 5 ch ust 690 17 
168 Gangawatte 79 12 do bro or pek 12060 63 170 2521 2 do unas 160 10 
169 82 16 do bro pek 1600 48 171 Weemalla 2524 4 ch bro or pek 400 41 
170 85 22 do pek 1980 42 172 2527 4 do or pek 340 36 
174 Glassaugh 97 29hfch or pek 1595 76 173 2330 7 do pek 630 30 
175 100 24 do  broorpek 1560 57 174 2533 1 pek sou 90 20 
176 103 18 ch pek 1800 56 175 2536 Lhfch bro tea 85 14 
178 Kandy 109 24 do pek sou 2160 16 bid 1746 NWD 2539 6 ch bro pek 636 38 
179 Ferndale 112 13 do bro pek 1300 57 177 2542 7 do pek 6C9 33 
180 116 18 do pek 1530 43 178 2545 1 do pek 87 30 
181 118 10 do pek sou 850 37 179 2548 6 do pek sou 576 35 bid 
184 Glasgow 127 34 do  broorpek 2618 65 181 ‘Sy 2554 4 do ust 668 §=«18 
185 130 18 do or pek 1260 ~=61 182 Mawiliganga- 
186 133 14 do  pek 1288 53 watte 2557 5 ch broorfek 500 47 
187 136 11 do pek sou 1100 44 183 2560 4 de or pek 320 33 
1388 GW 139 22 do peksou 1980 31bid ° 186 2569 4 do dust 400 —s«18 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c. Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. lb ¢. 
192 S$brubs Hill 2587 8 ch  pek sou 640 22 431 4hfch dust 320-19 
195 Digdola 2596 8 do or pek 640 34 435 Pallagodda 8 ch  pek 680 33 
197 2602 6 do pek sou No. 1 450 20 439 Galkadua 2 do broorpek 210 38 
201 Parloes 2612 3 ch peksou 240 20 443 2 do fans 240 20 
202 2617 2hfch dust 180) 17 444 1 do congou 100-10 
203 PCH Galle, 448 Fairlawn 8 do pek sou 600 35 

in estate 44 Shfch ians 40 36 

maatk 2620 1Lhfch younghyson 550 19 450 : 3 do dust 240-25 
205 9696 7 do hyson 350 15 456 Adisham & do or pek 4.0 52 
298 26°99 2 do siftings 120 10 453 4 ch pek sou 340 36 
0; 96321 do do 70) 9 463 Dunnottar 12 hf-ch bro pek e004 
208 2635 1 do gun-o wder £0 9 465 5 5 do sou 425 38 
209 2688 1) do twenkey 57 8 436 Kotvua 2 ch br pek 200 26 
233 Nahalma 2710 12hfich bro pekfans 672 30 467 2 do pek 209 18 
234 2713 6 do dust 48C 17 468 2 do  peksou 200 10 bid 
235 D, in estate %72 Woodend 2 do dust 260 19 

mark 2716 4 ch hyson fans 480 8 473 3 do fans 354-28 
238 Clyde 2725 8 do pek sou 643-0 474 Ugieside 3453 5 do dust 4.0 18 
250 2131 4 do dust cOU 19 478 Stamford Hill3445 5 do peh seu 450 40 
246 Kincora 7249 6 ch broorpek 690 450 479 3448 3hf-ch dust 255 20 
250 RM, in estate 483 Walton 3460 2 ch brotea 169 19 

mark 2761 8hfch _ bro or pek 448 46 489 W*‘tenne 3478 3 do pek 240 13 
258 2770 5 ch pek sou 415 27 494 St. Clive 3493 11 do hyson fans 547 out 
254 2773 3 do su 240 
255 2776 Shfch fans 480 26 i 
256 eect 2779 2 ch — dust 272° ©«19 {Messrs. Somerville & Co.] 
260 in est. I 

mark 2791 13 hf ch” bro pek 668 32 Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib, G 
261 279412 do  pek 608 20 2 Donside 493 Thich dust 560 16 
262 2797 4 do sou 2u8 out 5 GBL, inestate 
263 Udapolla 2800 4 ch or pek 360 36 mark 502 7 ch pek sou 630 16 
266 2809 2 do  ypeksou 16) 18 8 Kurulngalla 511 5 ch pek sou 450 16 
267 2812 lhfch dust 80 17 9 514 4 do Hyscn Nol 360 
#8 SKM 2815 1 ch bro pek 110 «19 10 517 5 do ‘Twanky 450 } out 
269 2818 1 do  pek 10014 1L 520 1 do Green tea dust 99 
270 2821 1 do  pek sou 100-12 15 Siriniwasa 532 6 ch bro pekfans 630 28 
271 KDA 2824 2 do bro pek 220 28 16 585 2 do dust 310 16 
272 2827 1 do  pek 100-22 17 Mahatenne 538 4 ch broorpek 400 47 
273 2830 1 do  peksou WO) al 550 1 do dust 100 «118 
274 Strathspey 2333 4 do broorpek 400 40bid 24 Derhy 559 11hfch pek sou 550~=—s: 16 bid 
277 2842 4 do  pek seu 360-88 28 Rambodde 571 3hfch dust 240 «19 
278 2845 2 do dust 1¢6 21 33 F, in estate 
232 WA OER PR Go) dust 300 17 mark 586 5 ch pek sou 495 37 
288 Wattawalla 2875 3 do fans U0 24 34 589 5hfch dust 380 = 18 
289 2878 3 -do sou 2 CED Pe 38 Kellebokka 601 2 ch  peksou 210 30 
290 2881 3 do pek dust 195 31 39 604 2hbfch dust 170 18 
291 2884 4 do dust 340-18 43 Kumaragala 616 3 ch sou 228 «12 
298 Sutton 2905 1 hfch pek sov Ad 44 46 619 lhfch dust TL 17 
299 2998 3 ch bro mixed 360 16 47 Citrus 628 6 ch pek sou 600 19 
300 2911 3hf-ch dust 420 22 48 631 5 do bro pek faas 500 18 
306 Hanwella 2929 2 ch  hyson No. 2 180 12 51 BY 640 5 ch  peksou 450 19 
307 2932 1 do hyson siftings 130 10 52 643 Lhfch fans 72, 26 
313 Weoya 2950 2 do dust 320 18 53 646 1 do dust 91 18 
322 Erracht 2977 1 do dost 3 58 Horagoda 66L 1 ch dustNol 100-16 
327 BB inest mark2992 3hfch bro pek 110 20 bid 58a 66la1 do dust No 2 100 15 
328 2995 2 do  pek 8 14 61 Wyamita 670 6 do bro pek 600 37 
329 Ginest mark2998 1 do ovr pek 95 18 63 676 3 do pek sou 225 19 bid 
330 Cinest. mark3;001 1 ch pek sou 88 18 64 679 lhbhfch dust 80 17 
334 Arapolakande 3013 4 be oh young hysonten240 11 68 Nyanza 691 2 ch  pek sou 200-28 
335 3016 7 siftiugs 560 8 69 634 2 do dust 200 19 
336 Sirikandure 3019 8 a pek 697 20 744 NIT 709 2hfch dust 140 16 
341 Kennington 2034 4 do dust 580 17 75 712 4 ch unas No 1 400 18 
342 3037 4 do unast 372 10 77 Allagolla 718 6 ch bro pek 619 30 
348 BDWP 3040 2 do sou No. 2 1607) 12 1hf eh 
344 3043 7hf-ch br pekfans 455 28 Tia (18a1 ch or pek 72 26 
345 3046 1 do pek sou 50 23 78 i (2lesOMndo pek 426 22 
346 3949 1 do dust 95 17 79 724 5 do pek sou 38 18 
347 - 3052 1 do young byson 70 19 80 AG AUK fans 96 18 
348 8055 2 do hyson 120 14 81 730 1 3ch bro mix 59 12 vid 
349 3058 2 do hyson No 2 100 Tih 82 733 lbich dust 87 16 
350 3061 1 do green tea dust 74 9 83 736 1 ch unas 100 17 
351 3064 3 ch bro pk fans 330 28 84 St Leys 739 lLbtch fans= 85 20 
352 3067 Lhf-ch dust 85 =: 16 91 Nugawella 780 13 do or pek 585 30 
353 3070 3 do youug hyson 150 19 93 766 6 do pe& 270 26 
854 - 8073 6 do  hyson 300 «1 94 769 11 do pek sou 440 17 
35d 3076 6 ch hys:n No.2 300 1l 95 1772 2 do dust 170 17 
356 3079 lhf-ch  siftings 60 9 95 Moragalla UBL BON Young Hyson 500 out 
378 Puspone 3115 5 ch bro mixed 440 13 8 781 4 do HysNo2 400 out 
383 Diayton 3160 1 do sou : 85 withd‘n 90 734 1 do dust 16210 
384 3163 7hf-ch pek fans ~ 455 29 100 Primrose Hill 757 3 ch bru pek 3uu 39 
885 3166 5 do dust 426 20 101 79) 6 ch pek 5.0 33 
388 Palmgarden 3175 5 ch pek sou 500> 14 102 7:8 7 do pek sou 660 91 
889 3178 1 do congou 100 9 103 796 1 do sou 76 16 
392 Villehens 3187 6hf-ch peksou 540 16 104 799 lhbhfech dust 50 «17 
393 3190 5 do sou 250 «12 109 X X 814 3hfch obrvor pekfans'65 34 
394 3193 3 ch dust 240 «17 110 817 5 do pek dust 375 19 
411 Amblakande 3214 5 do broorpek 500 38 117 Kerenvilla &33 5 ch ~ bro pek 500 86.28 
412 3247 7 do or pek 560 32 119 844 6 do pek sou 570 8 bid 
413 3250 6 do pek 480 28 122 Cooroondoo- 
414 3253 3 do peksou 248 29 watte 853505" chi pek sou 500 21 
415 3256 6 do dust 600 18 123 O OR, in es- 
418 Patiagama 3265 ihf-ch bro or pek 58 46 tate mark 856 1 ch bro pek vis) 21 
419 38268 1 do pek 52 32 124 859 2 ch pek 142 14 
420 3471 1 do  peksou 50-26 125 862 1 do pek sou 7 10 
421 3274 1 ch bro mixed 113 12 126 865 Lhfch bro tea 39 5 
423 3280 7 do or pek 630 46 126 868 1 do dust 71 16 
430 Maha Uva 3301 1hf-ch fans 70 = 29 128 Cork 871 5 ch bro pek 500 42 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


6 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. 
129 874 5 ch  pek 400 
130 877 8 do pek sou 240 
131 680 1 do fans 94 
132 883 Lhfch dust 67 
134 Glenalmond 889 8 ch pek 680 
135 ; 892 4 do pek sou 320 
136 895° £ do cust 82 
140 Doragalla 907 7 ch pk gou 560 
141 9:0 8 do bro or pek dene et 
142 $13 2 do bro mix 
144 Tavalamtenne 919 13hfch pek ae 
145 922 9 do pek sou 405 
147 Galphele 928 5 ch or pek 450 
149 934 3 do pek sou 2) 
150 937 1 do sou 90 
151 940 2 do fans 300 
162 Galphele B 043 2 ch bro or pek 290 
153 946 1 do or pek 60 
154 949 2 do pek 140 
165 952 1 do pek sou 90 
168 Narangoda 961 .7 ch pek sou 630 
169 964 5hf-ch dust 400 
164 Meddegodde 979 3hfch dust 180 
165 982 5 do sou 175 
169 Woodthorpe 994 2hfch dust 134 
170 997 3 ch sou 228 
173 Lyndhurst 1006 12hich pek sou 504 
174 1069 2 do dust 174 
175 1012 7 do bro or pek 420 
183 Pindenioya 1036 6. ch pek sou 570 
184 1039 7 do bro pek fans 630 
185 1042 2 do dust 290 
188 Paragaha- 
-:  kande - 1051 6 ch pek sou 600 
189 ' 1054 7 do fans 665 
190 1057 2 do red leaf 200 
198 Ambalawa 1081 9hfch fans , 540 
199 San Cio 1084 7 ch sou 546 
200 1087 3hfch dust 1&9 
-202 H Gama 1093 8hfch dust 680 
208 Mary Hill 1111 11 hfch pek sou 550 
209 1114 2 do unas 110 
210 1117 4 do dust 326 
218 GolgediOya 1141 2 ch bro pek No2 2°0 
219 1144 4hfch dust 328 
220 Graston 1147 7 ch bro pek 628 
227 Hanagoma 1168 5hfch dust2ozlead 400 
229 Mousa Eliya 1174 7 ch or pek 3 0z 
lead 630 
231 Nellicollay 
watte 1180 4hfch_ bro or pek 280 
232 1183 7 do or pek 413 
284 1189 7 ch pek sou 59 
235 1192 lhfch dust 90 
236 Dessa 1195 3 ch bro pek 339 
237 1198 2 do pek 150 
238 1201.2 ch pek sou 162 
239 1201 1 box dust 25 
240 K T, in estate 
mark 1207 2 ch bro pek 180 
245 Yarrow 1222 8hfch pekscu 4(0 
246 1225 3 do bro pek fans 210 
247 1228 1 do pek dust 87 
248 Annandale 1231 10hfch oro or pek 580 
252 Darville 1243 5 ch bro pek 521 
253 F A, in estate 
mark 1249 1 ch pek sou 128 
lhf ch 
264 1249 4 do dust 324 
257 KA B 1258 4 ch pek sou 380 
258 1261 3hfch dust 240 
261 St. Catherine 1270 9 ch pek sou 678 
262 1273 2 do dust 223 
264 Panmure 1259 7hfch pek sou 397 
260 RK P 1294 8 ch pek 640 
270 1297 3 do pek No 2 255 
271 1300 5 do pek fans 560 
272 1303 5 do pek scu 375 
273 2306 5 do dust 500 
275 Ko«galaiwelle 1312 5 ch  pek 497 
276 Amupitiya 1315 2 ch bro or pek 250 
1 hf ch 
7 1318 1 ch  pek 131 


OBSERVER PRINTING 


out 


Lot. Box, Pkgs. Name, lb. 
1 bf ch 

278 1321 1 ch pek sou 82 

279 WS 1324 1 ch bro or pek 139 
1 hf ch 

280 1327 3 ch or pek 300 

281 13:0 3 do pek 268 

282 1333 1 do dust 61 

284 O 1°39 3 ch bro pek 30 

285 1342 7 do pek 595 

266 13:5 7 do pek sou 665 

287 1448 7 do bro mix 790 

288 1351 6hfch fans 420 

2-9 1354 4 do pek dust 320 

223 Oonankande 16» 3hfch dust 189 

297 Forest Hill 1379 9 bfch fans 693 

299 Havilland 1384 4 ch or pek 320 

301 139C 5 do pek sou 375 

3202 Kannattote 1396 8 ch pek No 1 680 

305 1402 6 do fans 600 

306 1405 2 do dust 260 

[Mr, BE. John.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
LAA 578 1 ¢h dust 115 
3 Theresia 584 5 hf-ch dust 400 
4 587 1 do sou 60 
8 Bittacy 599 4 ch fans 4(0 
9 602 5hfch or pek 250 

10 605 38 do dust 240 

15 Kuruwathai 620 6 ch pek 695 

16 6238 2 do pek sou 170 

7 626 2 do bro pek fans 270 

18 6279 1 do bro tea 95 

22 Iona 641 4hf-ch dust 820 

23 644 4 do bror pek fans a 

27 Perth 656 9 ch pek sou 630 

28 659 5hfch pek dust 375 

41 Cleveland 688 10 do 2a sou 500 

42 701 3 do fans 246 

58 RW 749 6 ch bro pek 600 

61 MP 758 3 do pek 300 

68 MPS 764 4 do 

lhfch bropek 500 

72 Rondura (OL eoch dust 450 

73 Agra Ouvah 794 7 do pek sou 630 

75 800 38hfch dust 288 

95 Morton €60 3 do dust 240 

99 Kandaloya 87213 do pekseu 520 

101 MN 878 8 do broorpek 456 

103 884 5 ch pek sou 453 

104 8:7 4hfch fans 268 

105 890 3 do dust 285 

106 N €93 5 do dust 425 

110 Suduganga 905 4 do _ pek fans 280 

111 908 9 ch sou 630 

115 Brownlow 9-0 6hf-ch pe fans 408 

121 Eladuwa 938 6 ch bro pek 650 

124 247 3 do mix 420 

140 Rookwood $95 4 do pek dust 376 

144 Kelaniya and 

Braemar 7 4 do fans 408 

145 10 4 do sou 400 

146 13 6hfch dust 480 

148 Dalhousie 1911 do bro pek 660 

150 25 14 do pek sou 630 

151 28 3 do bro pek fans 210 

163 Gansarapolla 64 25 boxes brocrpek 500 

167 EET 76 4 ch bro pek 338 

171 Gangawatte 88 2 do peksou 180 

ines 91 4 do dust 520. 

173 94 4 do fans 480 

177 MG 106 6hfch fans 504 

182 Ferndale 121 6 ch sou 480 

183 124 3 do fans 390 

190 L’Espoir 145 8hf-ch bropek 432 

191 148 6 ch ek 540 

192 151 4 do pekson 340° 

193 154 lhfch dust §3 

194 Ottery 157 6 ch broorpek 600 

195 160 8 do or pek 689 

WORKS, 


‘ 


THA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Pricr :—123 cents each, 3 copies 


55 bid 


No. 13. CoromBo, Apri 1, 1901. { 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
--————- 93 Maha Eliya 172 2.hi-ch broor pek 1155 
LARGE LOTS. 94 75 22 ch or pek 2200 
na aa ‘i 178 28 do pek 2800 
6 Loinorn 181 18 ¢ or pek 1620 
£, Benham & Co. 97 Ireby 184 £0 hf ch bro pek 1650 
2k ag7 98 187 15 ch pek 1275 
(28,997 Ib. | 99 Ladysmith 190 2ihfch bropek 1785 
Lot. Box. | Pkgs, Name. Ib. e 160 ee a3 9 en pee fans 200 
2 A : eel : ‘ a5 2 Pretoria 7 ch ro pek 00. 
1 Uduwerin a ae pee proper Sa a 103 202 6 do bys pek 
= mae . 3 5 ans 72 
B SH UENO) (OF aa cae Sati gs 106 Choisy 211 20 ch broor pek 2000 
‘ e * 9 5 A C 
7 77 13 do pek sou 104034 108 SESAME) ce ame 
8 Se Eo tee wien ang. a0 109 Norton 220 32hfch broor pek 1920 
23 
lL Hornsey $9 47h€ch_ bropex 2820 49 bid | 11? 2a 0 ch OE pSE 500 
2 a2 Ao Gn pek ae00 36 bid 112 229 10 do Peon 800 
5 LY 33 25 oy per a oe 3 bid 113 Preston 232 37 ch bro pek 3700 
ip) 1 18 do pek 1620 25bid | j}f Bo 13 ako wel 1105 
i 4 12 do peksou 1080 22bid | 330 ZO CO Rok sou) 1600, 
ie MOE also, eh broek 2000 %bia | LS Hayes 247 7 ch bro or pek 700 
ib Wein do: | pek 1632 23bid | I5p Seaitay fe eeee 1200 
9 al 20 ek é 
jy H 13 12 ch pek sou 960 20 121 256 18 do nektson 1620 
“ 122 High Forest 259 55hfch or pek 
No 1 330 
Messrs. Forbes & Walker, 123 262 36 do or pek 1580 
eh he 124 265 30 do pek 1440 
[577,659 \b.] 125 Rookatenne 268 13 ca bro pek 1365 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. @. 126i 271 14 do  pek 1260 
1} Galkanda 3496 25hfch brogek 1680 48 129 Killarney 280 15 hf ch broorpek 900 
SUSTAIN 3499 44 do or pek 2200. 4a ie ao att eu be Go ae 
a ANDI) Ue 255 4° l 
3 Se eee aa a 132 Dunkeld 289 G5hf ch broor pek 3770 
3 Kotagaloys 3:03 26 ch bropek 2730 39 ioe Oe Ge one 
: oo Fs ae Cerae oe Be 135 Castlereagh 298 26 hich bro orpek 1300 
12 Torwood 2529 15 ch broor pek 1500 41 bid | {30 SOIREE eh Ge DEOIbek)) (3700 
B 3532 12 do or pek 984 34bid | 339 : somo pels 800 
id 36:5 24 do pek 1920 30 (30 ang uA ig Boks 1190 
15 BEg8 a Con Om neE Sci) sy as BODE 20. 140 Lechiel BIBY GIN CH) PF DEEN pOR eos 
16 3541 10hfch dust 700 28 141 AY aval roor pek 3224 
17 Robgill 3644 25 ch bro pek 26009 49bid | q49 SONI de miewere : 2604 
3047 22 do pek 2090 42 eT ML RyGO.y) Dok 913 
a 3x0 llbfeh dust 1100 20 Tel oten B25) 70 pchimy, brsiox, pek 2000 
21 Stafford 3656 15 ch or pek 142554 ia aS ahae pepe aos 
3 3559 14 do pe 9 ¢ 3 21 
i Mansfield 8568 6G hfch bro pek 3360 95 re Summer Ville ae a nao pek ZTtG 
2 3571 18 ch  pek 1710 42 149 XO Blas pene M60 
27 oe Breen Feat TT Regan Se 151 Mariawatte 346 19 do brotea 1938 
28 Ge : 152 349 25 do dust 2126 
34 Oe rk 155 Hentleys 358 16 ch  pek 1330 
Summer Hill 3515 37 ch BD pek 2368 Bo bid 13 Cullen a 38 oh Sneek pek S082 
36 SoBe aS OO Re a ee 161 376 13hfch “dust 1105 
36 ey 1 40 do. pek sou 332042 162 Tonacombe 379 33 ch or pek 2970 
Deere cant 68 382 30 do bropek — 3000 
Nillomally 4 382 ch orpek 2044 51 166 ae He ae Bek 2520 
38 7 16 do broorpek 1600 62bid | 1¢@ Taal eppercRen ace 
30 10 16 do ‘pek No.1 1280 44 Toye GAIT ee ee ee se 820 
10° 13. 10 do do No: 900 39 iva 
44 St, Paul’s 25 27hfch orpe \ de 394 16 ch or pek 1360 
Be ee te a eee 
Oo  pek . 342 
8 F Ne: 1038 a 172 Doorooma- Re oo 
46 ales Odo ee es della, 409 20 ch peksou 15 
ry * . A oS 60 
48 Ninteld oh a oe eee pek a8 a 174 Gallaheti 415 17 hfch broorpek 935 
81 46 8 do peksou 720 24 ne Fait eon eno Bee) S016 
64 Queensland 55 14hfch bro orpek 700 71 77 rn RA a nels 2205 
655 58 7 ch bro pek 700 49 bid | 179 Gonapativa 430 36 hacks pek sou 1260 
56 61 8 do or pek 7200 48 180 Aart 433 29 de teenek 605 
64 11 do pek 1045 44 ay 
gy M'Golla 73 14hfch dust 112018 ee oe Ge) Senate 1989 
64 Mahayaya § 5 10 ch pek Se) ee 185 Anningkande 448 ¢ Tao uo nc 
68 Corfu 97 40bf£ch or pek 2000 41 186 Aare ren ers Mery AMER al as 
69 100 17 do bro pek 935 . 54 187 Delta ii Oo  pek 1805 
70 103 17 do pek 765 38 188 ae ee ee bro pek - 6136 
96 Kukul Oya 121 10 ch  orpex 750 39 189 460 23 ao ee wage 
80 Sylvakandy 133 67 hf ch pe or pee ages 23 190 463 12 as Bee fan Ta 
5 14 « ro pe 5 Fe 
_ Jal oaierchie OF he 1350 42 Saas 466 12bfch pekdust 1020 
33 142 15 ch  pek 144041 193 gra Oya pe i ee nee or pek 1260 
} ae o) ro pe. 1200 
wand > et. ec 
6 AMVishtord 148 18 hf ch bro or pek 1062 60 G5 Gee ay 102) 
1 34 ¢ ro pe 06047 73 
gs 154 il do or Dee 924... 44 as Rawl 481 8 do  pek sou 720 
: 157 16 do pek 1376 43 ONT oR ee Feat oe ACB pek 1050 
30 160 8 do fans 976 30 Sil REESE eee Ma nee bro'pek 1045 
¥ _ 9 2 bi oof J: 39 do pe 900 
90 Bllamully Heed ch Pro po MAO ADI | 245 Tismady = 538 1b bE ch bropek —«§25 


£ 


CHEYL 
ON PRODUCE SA 
SALES LIS’ 
Box. Pke LIST. 
541 1 gs. Name. lb 
Seengolla 544 ‘a oy pek 135 u Lot. ee 
‘ Peat py ee Beet Po ies 332 Box. Pk 
Poe  fniedy  PEOin Per nee ee 234 ee kes, Name 
Carfax BEe oH do Opes 700 Hi 335 895 9 ch or pek : i, 
562 16 ch pe 1674 oo 336 Mar 898 26 do pe» Ne 1200 
a pes 19 do Pipe pek Wale 51 337 arlborovgh col of do pek Ne. 2 2496 
ammeria 68 19 aig sr pek 1710 58 338 a5 hf eb ee 1gK0 
sii t0 ch bro orpek 101 | 80 tory isch orpes” MiG 
a 0 = 0110 3 2 Kinen 10h Gy 4 per ey 
pr it do bo pek is | BL Howley a1 19 do bry aie 
583 05 ge or pek 40 a 916 99 hf ch Ps pek nae 
586 0 6pek 37 Ae 914 16 a bro ov pek 13 3 
DM 5&9 ic do pek sou 33 346 Errolwood a eee pek 150 
pave Been bro pek pee eer ae Bae eee fa ees a 
, 59 pro § 8 3 ne 934 23 ch young bys 
Battawatta GOL 22 ae vex Tec 2) 332 BD WG permis ee Ss eee 
; GDL SL bro o 00 24 Ae 916 <6 bf-c ys n No. 21428 
Ga 607 ve do pek rpek 2420 49 369 B Talawa i 9419 25 nh bro pek& hed 
mpaha 613-34 pel meen ees: Be ice Pate oes? Dre ‘de 
616 1 ° bro or 1120 26 ne cA. ele 5 de F, 
A 1 ae brger ee ee oe 363 Sirikandura oo 1 dy ook 70 
22 19 or pek AY 49 36! A be ch savas 9 
Palnerst (25 12 a pek Tey uha Py 9:2 13 do broipek eh 
ou Ds 13 hf-ch pek sou “ae 44 : pubbitesm 985 12 do at 12%5 
131 ro or perk 39 2, oup Es K SOU 6 
Ho}ton, I _ 634 13 en bro ae toe 5 a0 ic 4 hf-ch bro pet bis 
No. 3. Tyee pek u fe 374. M 1003 ot ch a ee 4620 
paint ch b ais cheats } 18 do pek s 2460 
$0 21 ro or pek ED on, in a f sou 1449 
H meus sue pea iy eet aie mers 1 ; 
opto ts 6: 12 ex Bry 1 bid 376 nid 2 de ae 
opie Invoice do pek sou GH 39 bid ne uM 7 4! hf-h “a I ae 
. 649 10 r} 35 bid a-¢ c 29 ch 0 pek 
652 13 pe bro or pek 10/0 380 Dr: be as do iA 
655 14 do or pek 1300 51 bid 381 Tee 1033 a hich cial on 
Dambagas: 658 8 do Hae 1340 Aue 382 ape 1036 48 do bro or pek 
tal SOU 05 6 bid | 384 Mats 1049 do! | tenigatce 
awa 667 16 cl 20 s4bid | 385 atale M45 a do fee 
670 25 ST ea i a ro Ging be) an ee 
HotSeat pee ee 8 3sy KV niice pean: 
67 ao pek 2750 45 bi 59 R 5 13° do 
DGT 76 8 do 1960 5 bid i Bargan 105) 1S de pek sou 
Lesmoi 685 9 d pek sou al 395 y 1075 22 "ef pek s 
or 688 10 oe pek 800 38 306 1078 ie hf-ch ise ae 2,3 
Ban Tae debate te Mere Nee ith eerie: pek 1920 
i 694 ro pek 37 02 Os, 1084 2 cn cei 850 
Ambragalla ~ 697 ae peke 110087 qonk Eomlbgalle A hes gee. ied 1710 
Si 36 Deca oauer Pea 404 sue te eeey aeaplecmet 
703 18 h bro or pek 18 37 405 1105. 20 du or pek 23%0 
Hi vo Pout ale pee 168048 bid | os pai sae do pek waz 
He ey a CO pek sou 3683 408 godda 1114 13 ch pek & 2700 
Le RES 14il 27 409 tne Ta ee pekecn tae 
721 8 do eka 950 36 410 Apa A ahi hee or pek 1209 
Glencvorse 704 Livdo; pek 80 1615 30 au 112: 14 do proper 1900 
727 Bt Be br eel Ju 24 412 K 1186 ie do Sh es 1260 
ey do 2700 oF do 1105 
730 2 or pek i 48 413 A 1129 7 pek s¢ 105 
Dunb Boones Nao eee Bee gap, Aberdeen | deaiee ie Pek sou 760 
ee Ct Sie 24082 419 Wi ay ar hee bro 1050 
Ce ag eee or pek 2625-28 Dy tere ee Sale es 2700 
Forest 745 26 a or pek Bree bd BS 1153. 43 hi-ch bro or pek Bren 
Creek 757 19 so ree as 50 08 t18 ee See see ten e 2160 
760 2 YO OY 200244 24 D Figiaays eres pek 2074 
763 16 Gon bre es 1900 Gr 425 annottariiet 7b (oe 4524 
hes 6 do i 2900 : 33 BZ de sou 17 
766 19 or pek 49 430 Vog: 1168 43 >  broor pe 755 
c 1G. LOO ee e 144047 rea ee se, WE ote Peet BEE ee 
arendon 727 do pek No. 2 171044 432 ay ee bro 3652 
wien Be Ge aa PeR eae cane as 433 ten eigen pre eee 
empo 784 11 do bro pek 700 23 437 1192 1G go, pek N. 161 
TCS a ac Boo apd 438 rh, 22 00 BL Bee Nea aoee 
foo) ot doll (pee 720 36 iu 1307 20),de. 11 ke pee 1235 
793 10 pek No. 1 20 386 40 1210 15 or pek 235 
Penthos 796 20 wee pek No. 2 1575 32 bid 441 1213 ae do esa No. 1 1900 
799 23 do bro or pek dipole 445 Lindu gPBh oe O80 ba Rue eee 
ape ODER eae pek ae 446 mapepatne 12 mug oa ee 
D 805 9 pee fh Ge 147 Ardlaw ie Ia tae te Ret pek 2A 
eaculla 817 clo pek so 2046 38 ww and do pek s 2000 
ELANTRA: eee heat Doe Pe rea eg SOU eae 
ones ae 275 a9 ee ee Bl 36. do} Map aiee 
Good E Br eee aes Sioned AD Ono 1234 2 d 1408 
od Hope 829 20 ch dust 400 33 a Tein aoiede pek sou “: 
€32 1 e brpk N £00 22 do pek ; 1790 
is SET aOR ieee Se agin & M 909 
gra Oya 850 9 ae ne or pek Toh sae essrs. Somervill 
853 1 ro pek 38 6 S 
Sutton 856 10 bf-ch pee a ae Lot. [249,817 ib.] 5 Oo 
Yatad OT aorhaHiWa cok pek fans 70 32 5 Box. Pk 
erin, 1862) 2nd or pek gee 31 6 Mousakande 142 gs, Nam 
sty 3 door pek a omni 1420 1S bch tro or pak a 
38 4 ' pe ; d ain ch pe. 
BE eee denn Pa § AvisWella 1426 18 do peo pek oe 
For 874 12 a6 pee ie Zs 10 UES 18 ch pee ean 
1es 77 25 hf pek sou 0-23 489 (20 Heat bie pek 40 
eirae edo tkt BiSis ee VaEtenh | Be 12 pope ce h bre or pek 1000 
op) evant. Gee pek isl 4 13 Maliall lait |B do pees 1055 
nae Se eeied hh eee ia ileaee Def | age Wepeet | gage ao (OatGk Seren 
poo 2) A Bs Beas eer eo ead och ‘ 700 
; Hg B78 a7. | wa 1159 Bee pek pee 1000 
wih a 20 arangalla 1462 16 fo pek Soa: 1260 
M65 12 dg br pek ee 
2 99 bro pek i a 
140 


Cc. 

38 

32 

2a 

66 

ts 

37 

cut 

51 bid 
46 


bid 


2 bid 


Lot, Bex 
21 1468 
22 1471 
23 Bollagalta 1174 
24 1477 
35 " 14+0 
26 Rayigam 1483 
27 1:86 
23 1469 
29 1492 
30 1495 
31 Old Madda- 

game 1398 
82 At 
33 1504 
37 Gamgoda 1516 
43 South Africa 1534 
44 537 
43 5 
46 
47 
48 Fairfield 
49 
50 
51 i 
42 Kudagana LEGL 
68 DMOG,in 

ett. mark 1479 
59 Lo&2 
(ad) 1583 
6L 1588 
66 N O 1606 
68 H rtfield 1609 
69 1612 
7 1615 
7L 1618 
12 Saws 1621 
72 Beausejyr 1624 
74 167 
7d 1630 
76 Monrovia 16°3 
@ 1636 
78 1639 
79 Cairn Hl 1642 
80 1645 
bl 1648 
82 1651 
83 1654 
85 Deniy ya 1663 
87 1666 
$3 1669 
sy MR, in ee- 

tate Mirk . 1672 
ud) 1675 
95 Findlate: WSs 
4 1687 
95 1690 
97 Jak Tree Hill 1696 
238 1699 
101i Hangransya 1708 
102 VW1t 
103 1714 
104 1717 
105 Ravenseraig 1720 
106 1728 
108 Ranasingha- 

patna 1725 
109 173% 
110 17385 
lil 1738 
114 CC 1747 
115 1750 
116 Gwernet 1753 
117 1756 
118 W759 
119 1762 
126 GD 1783 
127 17386 
123 178) 
129 Labvgama =-:1792 
130 1795 
131 1798 
132 MBL 18v1 
133 1804 
134 1807 
135 1S10 
1.6 Neuchatel 1S 13 
137 1S16 
158 1319 
139 1522 
W411TA 1828 
142 is3L 
143 1834 
146 Florida 1813 
147 1816 
157 MPT 1876 
158 California 1879 
159 1822 


25 hé ch 
25 do 
eh 
do 
ch 


27 hi ch 
13eh 
12 do 
19 hf ch 


8 do 
21 nf ch 
il ch 
11 do 


CEYLON 


Name, lb. 
pek 2000 
pek sou 720 
bro pek 4300 
pe 2480 
pek sou 2100 
bro pek 3) 00 
cr pek 2700 
pek J955 
pek sou 2000 
dust 720 
bro or pek 975 
or pek 76 
pex 1445 
tro pek 700 
or pek 1827 
bro pek 2000 
bro pek No 2 2100 
pek 2208 
pek sou 1350 
bro or pek 950 
bro pek 360 
or pek 1440 
pek 2550 
bro pek 1300 
bro pek 720 
pek 1425 
pek sou 1190 
or pek 850 
pek sou £00 
bro or pek 1680 
bro pek 1400 
pek 1954 
pek sou 1200 
bro pek 2090 
bro or pek 7CO 
pek sou 910 
sou 700 
Young Hyson 1200 
Hyson 1425 
Hyson No2 700 
or pek 720 
bro pek 1209 
pek 1800 
bro pek 800 
pek $00 
bro pek 3300 
pek 2400 
pek sou 2100 
bro pek 5500 
pek 2560 
bro pek ests 
pek 4185 
pekE sou 1104 
bso pek 1570 
pek 700 
bro or pek 1425 
bro pek 2200 
pek 1539 
pek sou 1200 
bro pex 825 
pek 2700 
or pek 1680 
bro or pek 1500 
ek 1482 
pek sou 1411 
bro pek 6500 
pek 3740 
bro pek 1050 
pek 18/0 
pek sou 960 
or pek 935 
' bro pek 3465 
pek 1700 
pek sou 2550 
bro pek 1350 
pek 1235 
pek sou 1020 
dust 1520 
pek 1805 
sou 880 
dust 935 
beo pek 4100 
or pek 2430 
pek 1360 
pek sou 720 
bro pek 3895 
pe 1400 
pek sou 1288 
bro pek 700 
pek 765 
dust 1680 
bro pek 1045 
pek 1045 


PRODUCE 


out 


30 bid 
36 bid 
32 


bid 


SALES LIST. 


Name. 


bro or pek 
bro pex 
pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro or pek 
pek 


sou 

bro or pek 
or pek 
pes 

pek sou 
bru or pek 
cr pek 


bro pek dust 


dust 
dust 
dust 

or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

sou 
dust 


S10 
960 
1900 
760 
90 
800 
990 
3566 
2425 
300 
765 
1870 
1020 
1860 
960 
2050 
860 
800 
1032 
1056 
1900 , 
1209 
917 


1257 
1703 


1281 
782 
1017 
935 
810 
2000 
800 
825 


(Mr. E., John.— 205,369 lb.) 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
166 Neboda 4 19 ch 
17 MS TEMAO) 
168 10 9 do 
169 13° '12.-do 
172TBA 29/20 ench 
173 black Heath 25 8 ch 
174 ¥S 10 .do 
177 GH W 7 10 hf ch 
178 Gampolawatte 40 9 ch 
179 Mt Vernon 43 389 ch 
180 CIV 46 25 ch 
181 Glenalla 49 8 ch 
182 BPAyd hua) 
183 55. 22 do 
184 58 12 do 
187 Havilland €7: 18" ch 
188 70 12 do 
189 73 26 do 
192 Polgihakande &2 lu ch 
193 85 8 «do 
194 83 12 do 
195 91 12° do 
196 Murrythwaite 9+ 19 ch 
197 97 14 do 
199 P Ww3 6 ch 
1 hich 
200 Lindula 105 14 hf ch 
201 B, in estate 
mork 109 19 hf ch 
202 Mawiliganga- 
watte LVF ALZeAch 
203 PHL 115 Q9htch 
204 Rockside 11-6) ch 
203 Harangalla 121 Wy ich 
26 12£ 9 co 
207 127 25 do 
208 120 10 do 
209 153 11 hf-ch 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
4 Troup 18 21 ch 
6 Mahapahagallal99 17 do 
7 193 18 do 
8 195 10 do 
9 Cabin Ella 199 10 do 
10 252°. 7 do 
16° Vincit 720 14 Go 
17 223° 12; do 
18 226 8 do 
20 Oonoogaloya 232 17 cdo 
Pay 235 16 do 
22 258 20 do 
23 241 16 do 
34 214 8 «do 
25 Harrisland 247 16 hf ch 
27 %53, 18 ch 
29 Kandaloya 259 lvhfch 
30 262 21 do 
31 265 31 do 
83. St. Andrew’s 271 28 ch 
34 274 35 do 
30 277' 26 do 
37 Kandaloya 283. 22 hf ch 
38 2: otek 
41 Bowella is hf ch 
42 tL Uch 
44 Rondura 18 do 
45 15 do 
46 7 do 
47 88 do 
48 12 do 
5¢ Agra Ouvah 27 ht-eh 
ol 5 69 do 
$2 934 219) ch: 
53. Ben Nevis 331 16 hf-ch 
55 Balmelomrch 
58 MountClare 346 19 do 
69 5 9 do 
GOR: 9 ds 
61 Elston 11 do 
62 34 do 
63 do 
64 11 hf ch 
65 Brownlow 24 do 
65 15 ch 
67 25 do 
69 Nahavilla 80 do 
70 82 do 
7 10 do 
712 9 do 
73 Caragahawatte 371 9 do 
74 Perth 394 20 do 
75 397 31 do 
76 400 18 do 


Name. 


pek sou 

or pek 
pek 

bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek No 1 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 
or pek 

bro or pek 


pe 


bro or pek 
or pek 


or pek 


Ib. 


1890 
1700 
1620 


1350 


Cc. 


39 bil 
30 bid 
28 
23 
26 bid 
36 bid 
32 
19 
8 bid 
41 
18 bid 
39 
35 
28 
24 
38 
35 
30 
68 
29 
bL 
26 
36 
31 
14 


17 
9 bid 


18 
15 
18 
39 bid 
40 bid 
34 
20 


bid 


ny 4 
4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. ‘ 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. ibe’ Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. 
79 M 409 57 bfch_ or pek 2565 25 bid 23 2562 lhfch fans 
80 414, 84 ch brovr pek 8400 25 bid 94 Kelvin 3565 2 do dust 
81 415 8L do pek 2263 19 bid | 29 Wellagalla 3580 5 ch bro pek 
82 418 49 do pek sou 3822 16 bid | 30 3583 2 do pek 
83 OAS, in estate 31 3586 1 do pek scu 
mark 421 7 do bro pek 700 25 bid | 32 Wewawatte 3:89 6hbfch bro pek 
84 4z4 11 do pek 1045 16 bid | 383 3592 3 do pek 
87 Manickwatt 433 3ubfch or pek 1440 32bid | 41 Nillomally 
88 436 24 do bro or pek 1440 26 bip O BEC, inest. 
89 439 15 ch pek 1155 28 mark 16 6 ch pek sou 
90 442 17 do pek sou 1394 23 42 19 5hbfeh bro pek fans 
93 Templestowe 451 25 au bro or pek 1950 68 43 22 7 do fans 
D4 454 13bfch bre pek 819 41 | 47 Drayton 34 2 ch sou 
95 457 25 du or pek 1125 53 49 Nintield 40 3 do or pek 
96 460 z5 ch pek 2126 45 ' 52 49 6 do suu 
97 463 9 do pek sou 8.0 41 53 52 3 do fans 
98 466 138 do dust 1U4U 23 } 58 Queensland 61 4 ch pek sou 
99 Coundon 469 21hf-ch broorpek 1200 36 59 70 1lbfch bro pek fans 
100 472, 12 ch or pek YEU 35 61 M’Golla 76 3 ch fans 
101 475 21 do pek 190 30 62 Mahayaya 79 3 ch bro or pek 
102 478 12 do pek sou 960 896.22 63 82 6 do bro pek 
103 481 13hfch bro pek fans &46 35 65 8 6 do  peksou 
106 Taunton 4yu 13 ch pek 975 21 bid 66 91 2 do sou 
107 493 14 do pek sou 1050 18 bid 67 94 LThfech dust 
108 496 22hf-ch bropekfans1320 31 | 71 Corfu 106 4 do bro pek fans 
109 499 7 cb pek fans Tuo 20 72 Hunasgeria 109 2 ch pek 
111 Kilandu 600 19 do bro pek 1900-24 bid | 73 : 112 2 do peksou 
11z 508 20 do pek 18u0 18 bid 74 Spring Valley 115 1 ch bro pek 
115 Lameliere 517 25 do or pek 2375 49 75 Kukul Oyu * 118 3 ch bro or pek 
116 Poonagalla 520 21 do or pek 1995 37 77 124 4 do bro pek 
117 623 21 do bro pek 2310 41 bid | 78 127 6 do pek 
118 546 381 do  pek 2635 32 bid | 79 130 5 do Suu 
119 529 24 do  ypeksou 1650 26 84 Sylvakandy 145 2 ch dust 
120 532 24 do fans 18u0 24 bid | 91 Ellamulle 166 5 ch  pek No.1 
121 535 lLhfch dust 920 20 92 169 4 do do No2 
12 PGA 538 17 ch pek sou 1445 19 101 Ladysmith 196 2hi-ch dust 
123 BW 641 14 do or pek 1302 61 104 Pretoria ¥05 5 ch pek sou 
124 544 23 do pek 1978 43 105 208 1 do bro or pek 
125 MN 547. 10 do or pek Lud 56 116 Preston 241 4 ch bro or pek 
126 560 16hf-ch broorpek 670 68 fans 
127 5538 23 ch pek , 211644 117 ‘244 2 do unas 
129 Natuwakella 5:9 26 do  bropek 2600 34 127 Rookatenne 274 7 ch pek sou 
130 562 25 do pek 2250 0 128 : 277 4hfch dust 
121 56) 12 do pek sou 1030 26 143 Lochiel 822 2 do dust 
132 Rookwood 568 28hfch proorpek 1380 76 150 CN 343 8 ch bro tea 
133 57k 2L ch or pek 2016 = 49 153 Hentleys 563 12bfch bro pek 
134 574 29 do pek 2610 46 154 336 10 do or pek 
135 PH 577 6uhfch or pek 300) 386 bid | 156 861 6 ch  pek sou 
137. St. C 583 18 do pek sou 1620 35 1i7 364 2hfch tans 
138 Delpotonoya 586 13 do dust DMD 158 : 367 1 do pes dust 
140 Ouvah 5y2 15 ch pek sou 1350 386 170 Galapita- 
141 EKvalgella 595 22hfeh orpek 880 39 kande 403 4 ch pek amu 
142 £93 26 do broor pek 1170 39 171 406 3hich dust 
143 6uL 40 do pek 1400 33 173 Doorooma- 
144 604 23 do pek sou 920 25 della 412 6 do dust 
147. Maskeliya 613 34 do  broorpek 1700 38bid | 178 Gallaheria 427 1 ch dust 
148 AY 616 12 ch bro pek 1140 30 bid 182 Gonapatiya 439 13hfch pek sou 
149 619 li do pek 845 23hbid | 184 445 2 do dust 
150 622 11 au pek sou 990 19 198 Rowley 487 12 do pek sou 
131 +L 625 8 do fans 8u0 = out 199 490 2 do dust 
152. Morahela 628 17 do orpekNo.1 1530 39bid | 201 Carberry 496 3 ch  pek 
155 631 20 do or pek No.2 1740 33 bid 202 499 5 do pek sou 
154 634 13 do bro pek 1274 44 bid | 208 502 3 do sou 
155 637 13 do pek 1131 29 bid | 204 505 1 «do bro peK sou 
157 MV 643 6 do bro pek fans 750 out 205 503 3 do bro pek faus 
158 646 10hfch dust 800 out 206 511 1 do dust 
160 GW 652 17 ch  peksou 1580 «30 bid | 207 GK 51410 ch sou 
161 Lameliere 635 26 do pek 2210 38 j 208 517) 3ido dust 
162 KandB 6&5 7 do dust 920 12 bid ; 209 Ketadola 520) 6) ¢h bro pek 
164 A 664 17hfch dust 1360 16 211 320 3 do pek sou 
165 S 667 24 ch bro pek 2400 42, 212 629 1 do sou 
166 670 24 do ek 1920 35 213 532 1 do dust 
167 673 13 do  peksou 910 24 214 » 535 1 do red leaf 
218 Tasmania 547 ahfch fans 
SS 219 550 3 do dust 
233 Daumepie 592 4hfch dust 
> ; 239 Battawatte 610 2 ch dust 
SMALL LOTS, | 256 Hopton, Invoice 
=a | o, 4 661 2 ch fans 
[E. Benham & Co.] 257 664 2 do dust 
| 262 Dambagas- 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. «4 talawa 679 4 ch bro pek fans 
3 V, Im estae 268 DGT 682 5 ch bro pek 
mark 65 2 ch unas 190 7 272 Ambragalla 709 3 ch dust 
4 68 shich dust 285 17 273 712 Lht-ch xed leaf 
9 V, in estate 232 Dunbar 739 6 do bro pek 
mark 83 4 ch unas 380 7 bid | 285 748 1 ch pek sou 
10 86 shfch dust 235 17 236 751 5hf-ch bro pek fans 
roe eee ees 287 1 i 64 do dust 
(Messrs. Korbes & Walker. | ut Bt OR Eo OMEB ee 
BOX. kos, Naree, lb. «@. 305 Penrhos 808 2hf-ch fans 
Lot. Box. Pkg 306 811 2 do  pek dust 
8 Kotagaloya ; 3517 7Thfch dust 560 16 307 O K in est 
9 IN G, inest. mark 814 4 do sou 
mark 3520 5 ch pek sou 425 29 315 Good Hope 838 6 ch  pek 
10 3623 4 do sou 320 «17 316 841 6 do  peksou 
il 3526 8 do  pek fans 300,24 317 844 2hf-ch bro pek fans 
20 Stafford 8558 1Lhfch broorpek 660 71 318 847 2 do dust 


4 


65 bid 


5 bid 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES NIST. 5 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lbs ic: Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. bsmice: 
a lee 7 Ks 
344 Rowley 925 3hf-ch pek seu 150 22 194 ie 5 hee Fak fave is HA 
345 923 3 do dust SD 125 1780 1 do dust S720 
319 Errolwood 910 3 do siftiugs 209 13 140 Neuchatel 1825 4 ch dust 640 19 
350 Elk dua 943 1 ch pek SO 144 SLG 1837 4hfch sou 220 out 
353 BDWG 952 5hfch pek sou ND 145 1840 6 ch red leaf 3006 
354 955 3 do dust CHRD 148 Florida 1849 2 ch  peksou 200 out 
355 Ugurassa 958 1 do br pek fl 149 1652 3 do fans %8 10 
356 961 1 de bropek No.2 40¢ Vithan | 150 1855 % do dust 272 «17 
307 abt 1 do pek a 151 1858 1 do red leaf Yb 5 
338 Ws Oa rec Or SOU 152 Polduwa = le6l_ «4 «ch bro pek 400 20 bid 
3:9 BTalawa in __ 153 1864 6 do pek 570 out 
est mark 970 6 do  broorpek 300 54 154 1867 2 do pek sou 240 12 bid 
865 Sirikandura 988 2 ch congou 198 lt eran 
266 gol-j1 do | br pk dust 133)" 21 155 1870 1 do. fans 90 10 
BG ents 991 1 do dust ga) TE 156 1:73 1 ch — dust 314 
371 Coldstream 160 Californi, 1885 6 ch pe» sou 600 «12 
Group 1006) gihf ch’ “fans PSone 161 1838 Lhfch dust S0lna a6 
30 1009) 75): do} yy dust) 7 ON NEB 162 PT 1e9L 1 ch bro pek 8%  wbid 
373 _ 1012 2 ch bro mixed 200 9 163 1891 1 do pek 75 18 
378 piunuke sta, 3 164 1897 2 do pek sou 150 14 bid 
eylonin cst a 100 24 165 LEI, aust 85 15 
mark 1027 1 do. sou zs 170 Neboda 16 1 ch sou 107. | 15 
382 Udabage 1042 13 hfch pek sou 650 23 171 1ONahtichi, dust 360 1y 
ed Matale 1034 95 oe san ae 8 ‘175 Black Heath’ 31 6 ch pek sou BI Ob 3 21 
388 eee Oa SUR te ape ae 176 34 3hfch fans 210. 19 
BED 1S LOGS, | LOi PL DEOLRe BOO he 185 Glenalla 6i 3 ch sou 240 18 
391 1066 7 dg ber Beet 136 64 1 do dust 145 19 
392 1669 13 ae ae thy 760 oh 190 Havilland 7 Ban pek sou 225 21 
SSE AOU Ea NUS g 191 B& O 79 5hfeh dust 450 18 
398 BV 1087 8 ch fans 480 36 193 N, in estate 
399 1€99 3 do dust Zio 18 mark 100 7Thfch dust 697 17 
400 1093 1 do red leaf £0 4 
40L Tunisgalla 1096 10 atch bro or pek 5E0 «BL ara ae eas ATT 
406 1111 6 do ust 540 18 ; k hn. 
416 Oodoowerre 1133 5 ch bro pek 510 BY/ (Mr Bi. Jo ] 
416 114. 4 do pek 360 30 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. a, 
417 1144 3 do pek sou 27 27 <5 ey 
418 ih 1147 1 do dust 82 19 A ane ee : nage Saree 4 aS 
423 Widmore 1162 5hf-ch pek fans 425 19 3 181 7 do fang 553 22 
ae ee 3 pu 2 ch  pek sou 197 5 Tebuwana 187 7 ch sou 560 «19 
42 BES Ue 11 Cabin Ella 205 5 do  pek No. 2 475-29 
mark Wit 4 hf-ch bro pek D228 Tova\vendurn! 208 6 do bro pek 609 36 
428 11773 do pek 150 15 ie ST dein pee roo We 
429 1189 3 do pek son 150 11 14 Sando pek sou 455 25 
434 Vi gan 1195 3 ch pek sou 270 25 15 “17 3 do pek sou No.2 266 22 
436 1198 93 beech dust kf 360 au 19 Vincit 229. 4 do bro pek fans 480 26 
436 1201 3 ¢ UD) UO SHES oe ce 26 Harrisland 250 13 hf-ch or pek 24 39 bid 
442 1216 7 do pek sou 630 25 28 256 5 ch pek sou 415 24 
443 He 5 been user: a2 oe 32 Kandaloyy 268 Shf-ch +pek sou 32032 
444 P22 SSPE AIEI ) G ve 36 St. Andrew’s 280 4 do dust 310 «18 
449 AA 1237 6hf-ch bro tea 830 5 bid 39 Bowella 289 7 do bro or pek 380 31 
Fem a a aoe 6 ; che or pek 494 28 bid 
Fy : 301 lhfe ust 83 19 
[Messrs. Somerville & Co.) 49 Rondura 319 1 ch dust 120 20 
Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name. ibanae 54 Ben Nevis 334 5 do or pek 430 52 bid 
! 56 340 3 do pek sou 255 37 
1 OO R, in estate h b 57 343 lhfch dust 85 20 
5 mark 1408 2 ¢c rc pek 186 «18 68 -Brownluw 316 8 ch  bropekfans 500 38 
2 W41l 2 been pek 19 10 77° Perth 403 6 do peksou 450 28 
3 1414 1 ¢ sou “6 9 "8 406 4hfch  pek dust 300 20 
4 1417 2hfch  pek dust wg 15 85 OAS, inestate 
14 Mahalla 1447 8 ch _ pek 66428 mark 427 4 ch pek sou 400 g 
15 1450 6 do _ pek sou 480 23 8 430A O SOU (paper 
16 1453 Lhfch dust 70 18 }ined) ee are 
34 Old Madde- 91 Manickwatte 415 2 do dust 148017 
game 1507 6 ch peksou _ 51037 92 418 1 do redleaf 65 6 
35 POLO TAS CC hun Uno Dek fans ).); 225) 55186 104 Coundon 484 7hfch fans 420.97 
36 1513 1 do dust 110 21 , 105 487 1 do dust 90 17 
38 Gamagoda 1519 8hfch pek scO. 10 bid | 110 ‘Taunton B02 2) doin dust nO is 
39 1622/3: “do})) pek sou 150 6 bid | 113 Kilandu 511 2 ch bro mix 150 4-6 
40 1525 1 do sou 48 hie 114 614 1 do dust 14516 
4t 15z8 1 do  hro tea 56 7bid | jog y 556 6 do red leaf 540 9 
42 1531 1 do dust 872 136 MP 580 3 do pek 300 14 
53 Kudagana 1564 5 ch  pek 475-26 139 Delpotonoya 589 8hfch sou 150 6 
5k 1667 5 do  pek sou 450 24 145 Evalgolla 607 4 do sou 14015 
55 1570 4 do bro pek fans 400 oa 146 610 3 de dust 180 16 
56 1573 1 do — dust 1EO) 20 156 Morahela 640 6 ch — sou 540-20 
57 _,_ 1576 2 do sou 180 22 169 MV 619 2hfch fans 14010 
62 Maligatenne 1591 3 ch bro pek 2820 22 1863 MSO Golesmdaunadise 18t -1t bid 
63 1594 4 do pek 316-10 bid | 168 676 4 do fans 232 ~=—-10 bid 
64 1557 7 do  pek sou 652 out | 19 Ferndale 619 3 ch dust 390 witha’n 
65 1000 5 do bro tea 504 6 
66 P 1603 4 ch unas 407 7 — 
84 Cairn Hill 1657 8 one Bek sou 646 =. 22 CEYLON COCOA 
85 1630 3bfch dust 240 «19 } ; HS \i 5 
9 IK 1678 1 do  YoungfHyson 58 out U SALES IN LONDON . 
92 1681 3 ch Hyscn 56 out : i ; 
96 Findlater 1693 7hfch dust 630 23 (From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
99 Jak Tree Hill1702 7 ch pek sou 695 42 M 
100 1705 2hfch dust 180 18 HINCING Lann, feb. 28, 
107 Ravenseraig 1726 3hfch dust 2402-22 ‘“ Statesman.” —Ditto B, 2 bags sold at 62 
112 Ranasingha “‘Shinano Maru.”—Jack Tree Hill 1 8 1 ari 
7 : bags so 
Ty eee les Futene ted lest ‘OF at 623 6d; 2, 14 bags sold at 603; 3,9 bags sold ie 
120 Goodwood 3765 11hfch_ or pek 650 60 563 6d; Meegama B, 8 bags sold at 59s; Bl, 1 bag 
121 1768 8 do bro pek 440 S6bid | Sold at 58s; C, 3 bags sold at 60s 6d; B, 3 bags 
122 1771 13 do  pek 650 42 sold at 583 6d; 2, 10 bags sold at 61s: Broken, 2 


6 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


bags sold at 65s; T, 6 bags sold at 61s; 1 bag sold 
at 663 6d; 1 bag sold at 56s 6d. 

‘““Awa Maru.”—AGB, 2 bags sold at 593; OC, 4 
bags sold at 60s. 

“ Statesman.”—D, 1 bag sold at 483; A No. 2, 
1 bag sold at 60s 6d; B No. 2, 2 bags sold at 60s 
6d; C No. 1, 6 bags sold at 625 64; C No. 2, 1 
bag sold at 60s 6d. 

“Clan Ronald.”—Katugastota, 20 bags out at 68s. 

“Shinano Maru.’’—Old Haloya, 4 bags sold at 
62s 6d; 5 bags sold at 553 6d; Kepitigala, 1 bag 
sold at 58s. 

**Statesman.’’~ Ditto 1, 6 bags sold at 70s ; ditto 
G, 9 bags sold at 57s, 

** Patrocius.”—O MAK in estate mark, Plantation 
Ceylon, 1 bag sold at 66s. 

“ Shinano Maru.’”—Hamburg ditto T, 7 bags sold 
at 60s 6d; Palli London 2, 2 bags sold at 61s 6d; 
ditto T, 3 bags sold at 62s; ditto 2, 1 bag sold at 
583; ditto T, 4 bags sold at 623 6d; ditto Lights, 4 
bags sold at 563 6d; ditto Blacks, 4 bags sold at 60s, 

“ Statesman.”—Ditto C, 4 bags sold at 56s ; ditto 
G, 14 bags sold at 613; ditto Pieces, 2 bags sold 
at 62s 6d. 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON 


MiIncine LANnr, March. 1. 


“ Bravo.’—GTL M in estate mark, Riga, 3 tierces 
sold at 643 6d. 

“ Statesman.’’— Needwood F, 1 tierce sold at 111s 
6d; ditto 1, 1 cask sold at 107s; ditto 2, 2 casks 
sold at 95s; ditto 8, 1 barrel sold at 47s; ditto 
PB, 1 barrel sold at 90s. 

“Clan Ronald.”—Middlemarch, 5 bags sold at 35s ; 
2 bags sold at 41s; 1 bag sold at 16s. 


oe 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


“Kamakura Maru.’—Ditto 2, 1° case sold at Is 
10d ; ditto Seeds, 1 case sold at 256d; W 2, 9 cases 
sold at 1s 9d; ditto 4, 4 cases sold at1ls 5d; DG2, 
3 cases sold at Is 9d; ditto 3, 2 cases sold at Is 
5d; ditto Seeds, 1 case sold at 2s 5d. 


“Statesman.”—Gammadna Mysore OO, 1 case solid 
at 48; dittol, 3 cases sold at 3s 3d; ditto 2, 5 
cases sold at 2s 6d; ditto 3, 3 casessold at Is 8d; 
ditto Seed 1 case sold at 2; 6d. 

“ Socotra.”—Wariagala A, 4 cases sold at 2s 5d; 
ditto 8, 2 cases sold at 1s 6d; 2 cases sold at 1s 
7d; ditto C, 1 case sold at 1s 4d; ditto D, 5 cases 
sold at 1s 5d. 

*¢ Cheshire.’—Ditto AA, 6 cases sold at 2s 7d; 
ditto A, 2 cases sold at Is 9d; ditto B, 1 case sold 
at ls 4d; ditto C, 1 case sold at Is 5a. 


“ Shinano Maru.”—Vedehette Cardamoms AA, 12 
cases sold ai 23 Sd; ditto A, 2 cases sold atls 8d ; 
ditto C, 2 cases sold at is 4d; ditto D, 1 case sola 
at 2s 4d. 

“‘Tnaba Maru.’—Galaha Cardamoms Hx, 6 cases 
sold at 2s 7d; ditto A, 2 cases sold at 1s Sd ; ditto 
B, 2 cases sold at 1s 4d; ditto AA, 6-cases sold 
at Zs 7d; 1 case sold ut 23 7d; ditto B, 3 cases 
sold at 1s 4d. 

“ Patroclus,”—Pingarawa Cardamoms Ex, 1 case 
sold at 3s 4d; ditto AA, 3 cases sold at Ys 7d; 
ditto A, 3 cases sold at ls 9d; ditto B,1 case sold 
at ls 4d. 

“Sanuki Maru.”—Pingarawa Cardarnoms AA, 2 
cases sold at 33; Kandaloya Cardamoms A,4 cases 
sold at 1s dd. 

“ Dordogne.’—Galiantenne Cardamoms AA, 2 cases 
sold at 333 2 cases sold at 22 1ld; ditto B, 6 cases 
sold at 2s; ditto D, 4 cases sold at ls 6d; ditto 
C, 2 cases sold at 23 5d, 


———— aaa — 


“ Statesman.”—Altwood Ceylon Cardamoms 1, 6 
cases sold at 23 7d; ditto 2, 4 cases sold at Qs; 
2 cases sold at 28 ld; ditto 3, 3 cases sold at 1s 
6d; Gerinde Ella Estate Ceylon Cardamoms 1, 7 
cases sold at 23 7d; ditto 2, 1 case sold atls 4d. 


ne 


CEYLON CINNAMON SALES IN 
LONDON. 


(ron Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincinc LANk&, March 1. 

“Ceylon.’—ASGP Kaderane in estate mark, 14 
bales sold at ls 6d; 22 bales sold at Is 5d; 20 
bales sold at 1s 4d; 2 bales sold at 1s 2d; 10 bales 
sold at 11d; 15 bales sold at 94d; 1 bale sold at 
72d; 1 box sold at 8d overtakers broken ; 6 bags 
sold at 8d clippings. 

“ Sanuki Maru.”—2 bales and 1 parcel sold at 1s 
61; 6 bales sold at 1s 5d; 7 bales sold at Is 41; 
1 bale sold at Is 1d; 6 bales scold at 9}: 1 bale 
sold at 84d; 1 bag sold at 10d broken: 1 bag 
(clippings) sold at Sd. 

“ Alcinous.”—J _D C Thornwood, 6 bales sold at 
95; 2 bales sold at 94; 1 bale sold at 8d: 2 bales 
sold at 74d; 1 bag (overtakers broken) sold at 10d; 
Thornwood JDC, 1 bag (tips) sold at 74d; 36 bags 
(chips) 34d. " 

““ Senal,”’—Horahena Estate JDSR in estate mark, 
Kadirane Plantation, 7 bales and 3 parcels sold at 
1s 4d; 12 bales.and 1 parcel sold at 1s 3d; 2 bales 
sold at 113d; 1 bale sold at 94; 1 box (overtakers 
broken) sold at 10d; JRKP in estate mark, 1 bale 
sold at 10d sea damaged; 2 bales sold at 93d; 11 
bales and 1 parcel sold at 94d; 6 bales sold at 83d; 
1 bale sold at 8d; 2 bales sold at 74d; 1 box sold 
wt 9d; JDSR in estate mark, 1 bag (pieces and 


chips) sold at 9d; 11 bags (clippings) sold at 113d. 


Statesman.” —F'SWS in estate mark, North Kade- 
rane, 6 bales scld at 1s 4d; 8 bales sold at 1s 3d 5 
FSV in estate mark Kaderane, 2 bales sold at 94d: 
4 bales sold at 92; 1 bag sold at91d; 2 bales sola 
at 94d; 4 bales sold at 9d; 1 bag sold at 91d: 
FSK Kaderane, 4 bates sold at 9314: 6 bales sold 
at Sid; 3 bales sold at Sd; 1 box sold at 94d ; 
FPSWS in estate mark Kaderane, 10 bags (chips) 
sold at 32d. 

“Shenano Maru,”’—JDSR in estate mark, 156 bags 
sold at 330; J in estate mark, 10 bags sold at 22d; 
1 bag sold at 28, 

‘Bingo Maru.’’—Ditto 1, 
ditto 2, 1 bale sold at 9d, 

“Clan Ross.’—C H DeS Kuruwitte, 7 bales sold 
at 11d; 18 bales sold at 10d; 16 bales sold at 9lq - 
4 bales so.d at 84d; CH De S Ratmalane, 2 bales 
sold at 11d; 9 bales sold at 10d; 12 bales sold at 
95d; 12 bales sold at 94;°;C H De S “ustoom, 3 
bales sold at 105d; 11 bales sold at 10d; 12 bales 
sold at 95d; 3 bales soldat9d; CHDeS Bagatele, 
8 bales sold at 11d; 12 bales sold at 10d: 5 bales 
sold at 93d; 1 bale sold 94; C H DeS Morotto, 1 
bale sold at 10$d; 6 bales sold at 10d; 10 balessold 
at 954; 8 bales sold at 94; C H De § Koottaria- 
witte, L bale sold at 104d; 8 bales solid at 10d; 7 
bales sold at 93d 2 bales sold at 88 CH De§S 
BOK ‘n estate mark 8 bales sold a 104d 7 bales 
sold at 10d; 6 bales sold 94d; 1 baie sold at 9a- 
C H De S DWE in estate mark, 5 bales sold at 
lod; 5 bales sold at 10d; 2 bales sold at 93d; 2 
bales sold at 94; C H De S TPW in estate mark 
1 bale sold at 10d; 2 bales sold at 101; 3 bales 
sold at 93d; 3 bales sold at 94; CH DeS Kande- 
watte 1 bale sold at 104d; 1 bate sold at 94, 

‘ Candia.’—GR SA in estate mark 13 bales sold 
at 95d; 8 bales sold at 94; 76 bales sold at 32d) 

“Clan Mchean.’”—C H De S Kandawalla, 2 bales 
sold at 105d; 14 bales sold at 10d; 14 bales sold at 
95d; 12 bales sold at 94; C H De S, Salawa, 1 bale 
sold at 103d; 8 bales sold at 10d; 10 bales sold at 
95d; Zlbales sold at 94; CH DeS, Kuruwitte, 2 bales 
sold at 103d; 9 bales sold at 10d; 9 bales sold at 
934; bale sold at 94; C H De S, Kaderane, 2 


1 bale sold at 81d: 
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bales sod 10d; 5 bales sold at 93d; 6 bales sold 
at 9d bales sold at 884; C H De S, Hunupitiya, 
2 bales. sold at 10id; 2 “pales sold at 194 ; 2 bales 
sold at 94d; 1 bale sold at 9d. 

© Clan McNeill.”—C H De S, Innegaltuduwe, 1 bale 
sold at 10:d; 4 bales sold at 10d; 4 bales sold at 
93d; 1 bale sold at 94; C H De S, Moroitto, 18 
bags sold at 9d. 

© Ceylon.’ "—GRSA in estate mark, 11 bales sold 
at 94d; 3 bales and 1 parcel sold at 9d; 3 bags 
(chips) sold at 33d. 

“Kamakura Maru.’—C H De S Kandawatte, 4 bales 
sold at 10d; 10 balessold at 10d; 10 bales sold at 
93d; 4 bales solid at 91; C H De S, Rustoon, 1 bale 
sold at 10}; 9 bales sold at 10d; 9 bales solid at 
91d; 4 bales sold at 94; GC H DeS, Ratmalane, 1 
bale sold at 10d; 5 bales sold at 93d; 11 bales sold 
at 94; C H De 8S, Koottariavalle, 1 bale sold at 
10:d; 5 bales sold at 93d; 5 bales sold at 9d; CH 
De S, Morotto. 2 bales sold at 951; 2 bales sold at 
9a; 1 bale sold at 81d; CHDeS,. TPW in estate 
mark, 1 bale sold at 94d ; 1 bale sold’ at 9d; E V 694 
in estate mark, 100 bags (chips) sold at 3d. 

“ Tonkin.”’—Ditto 3, 21 bales sold at 83d; 9 bales 
sold at 4d. 

** Glaucus.”—S in estate mark, Ekelle Plantation, 
6 bales sold at 92d, 

“Clan McKay.’—FPA Watakanda Estate, 1 bale 


sold at 95d; 2 bales sold at 94; FPA, 2 bales sold 
at 8d. 
* Glaucus.’’—R and ©, 10 bales sold at 9d. 


‘* Lancashire.” —AL in estate mark, Hkelle Planta- 
tion, 33 bales sold at 11d; 23 bales sold at 103d ; 26 
bales soldat 104; 14 bales sold at 10d; 6 bales sold at 
9d; 1bale sold at 83d. 


_“Sinai.’—ALin estate mark, Ekelle Plantattion, 
23 bales soid at 1s; 1 balesold at 94d ; 13 bales sold 
at 113d ; 15 bales sold at 11d; 20 bales sold at 102d; 1 
bale sold at 9d}; 7 bales sold at 10d;5 bales sold at 94; 
4 bales sold at 83d, 


“ Kawachi Marn,’—AL inestate mark, Ekelle Plan- 
tation, 32 bales sold at 9d; 15 bales sold at 83d; 3 
bales sold at 8d. 

“Clan McLean.’’—No, 3 ditto, 2 
No. 4 ditto. 2 bales sold at 82d. 

‘* Cheshire.”—EHkelle Plantation, D,38 bales sold at 
10a; 2 bales sold at 94; 18 bales sold at 83d; 8 bales 
sold at 81; 3 bales sold at 6d. 

“Clan McNeill,”=-No. 3 ditto, 2 bales sold at 83d: 

No. 4 ditto, 1 bale sold at 8d; EPA, No. 3, 2 bales sold 
at 94; No. 4, 3 bales sold at 83d. 


bales sold at 9d; 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


Mincrne Langs, March 8, 


“Kamakura Maru.”—Poonagala A, 1 barrel sold 
at 115s; ditto B, 2 casks sold at 1093; ditto PB, 
1 barrel sold at 100s; ditto T, 1 barrel sold at 40s ; 
Poonagala, 1 barrel sold at 758. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


_‘ Magician,”—OBEC F in estate mark Kondesalle 
Ceylon O, 1 bag sold at 69s; ditto O, 1 bag sold 
at Bie eee damaged bulked) ; ditto 1, 29 bags sold at 
bs 6 


“ Statesman,’’—Warriapola, 10 bags sold at 61s 6d ; 
5 bags sold at 65s; 20 bags sold at 56s 6d. 


“Kamakura Maru.’—Suduganga, 24 bags sold at 
1003 62; 5 bags sold at iGis\ ; & bags sold at 60s 5 
4 bags sold at 61s 6d; 2 bags sold “at dls ; Dodan- 
talawa No. 1, 8 bags "out at 84s; ditto No. 2, 4 
bags sold at 653 6d; Vratimalie Fieces, 9 bags sold 


at 67s. s 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


‘ail 
ideo 


aiy 
Sitting EN 
Re 


i 


Seach! 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


No. 14. 


COLOMBO, 


1901. { 


COLOMBO SALES OF 
LARGE LOTS. 


E. Benham & Coa. 


Lot. Box. 
1 Hornsey 60 
2 63 
3 66 
9 Battalgalla 84 

10 87 

11 20 

1B} iE 96 

14 93 

15 Bunyan and 

Ovoca 2 

16 5 

al) 8 

18 Ut 

a 14 

21 LO 20 

22 23 

23 26 

24 J 29 

DONG VeZr oo 

26 Mapitigama 35 

27 38 

28 41 

30 47 

3k 50 

32 Manickwatte 53 

33 £6 

34 59 

35 62 


Messrs. Forbes & Walker. 
(729,702 lb.] 


Lot. Box. 
4 Halbarawa 1252 
5 1255 
9 Clarendon 1267 
10 1270 
11 1273 
12 1276 
15 RM, in estate 
mark 1285 
16 1288 
21 Haputelle- 
wella 1303 
22 1306 
26 Nillomally, 
OBE Cin 
estatemark 1318 
27 1321 
28 132+ 
29 Putupaula 1327 
30 1330 
381 1333 
32 1336 
33 Waitalawa 1339 
34 1342 
35 1345 
36 1348 
39 Laxapana 1357 
40 Naseby - 1360 
41 1363 
42 1366 


43 Waratenne, 
Invoice No. 6 1369 


44 1372 
45 ) 1375 
49 OF, in es ate 
mark 1387 
50 1390 
61 Sylvakandy 1393 
52 1396 
53 1399 
-54 1402 
62 St. Heliers 1426 
63 1429 
64 Queensland 1432 
65 1485 
69 Theydon Bois 1447 
70 1450 
71 1453 
73 Clyde 1459 


[56,863 1b.] 


Name. 


bro pek 


bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 

pek sou 


bro or pek 
pek Nol 
or pek 

bro or pek 
pek 

pek sou 


Name. 
bro pek 


- pek 


bro pek 
or pek 
pek 
pek sou 


bro pek 
pek 


bro pek 
pek 


or pek 
pek Nol 

d No2 
bro or pek 
bro pek 


bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 


dust 

fans 

bro or pek 
bro pek 
or pek 

pek 

bro or pek 


bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 
‘broor pek 


Box. 


1462 
1465 


Bickley 1480 


1483 
1486 
1489 


OBEGC, in 


estate mark 


Newmarket 1492 


1495 
1498 
1501 


Drayton 1507 


16510 
1513 
1516 


Great Valley 
Ceylon in est. 


mark 1519 
1522 
1525 
1528 


Oakham 1531 


1534 
1537 
SR, in est. 
mark 1546 
Walpita 1549 
155% 
1555 
Rockcave 1582 
1591 
1594 
1597 
Thakiadeniya 1615 
1618 
1621 


Laxapana 1624 
1627 
1630 
Kitulgalla 1633 
1636 
1639 
Tymawr 1648 
1651 
1654 
1657 
Monkswood 1660 
1663 
1666 
Rowley 1369. 
Gallawatte 1672 
2 1675 
1678 
Ella Oya 1681 
1687 

Bogahagoda- 
watte 1693 
1696 

O BEC, in 


estate mark 
Forest Creek 1702 


1705 
1708 
1711 
1714 
1717 
Nugagalla 1720 
1723 


6 ¢ Wewelkande 1732 
167 OB EC, in 


estate mark 


Forest Creek 1741 


1744 

1750 

1753 
OBE C,in 
estate mark 
Waitalawa 1759 


Dunbar 1780 
1783 
Choisy 1789 
1792 
(795 
Macaldenia 1807 
1810 
1813 
Palmerston 1822 
1825 
Coombe 
Court 1831 
1834 
Ambalan- , 


Prick :—123 cents each, 3 copies 
30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


Pkgs. 


27 «ch 
18 do 
14 hf ch 
13 do 


19 hf ch 
20 do 


Name. Ib, 


or pek 2450 
pek 1620 
bro or pek 1008 
bro pek 936 
or pek 1560 
pek 1980 


bro pek 5060 


or pek 2250 
pek 2160 
pek sou 810 
bro or pek 4620 
or pek 4000 
pek 4590 


pek sou 1530 


broor pek 286) 


or pek 2655 
pek 4080 
pek sou 1¥75 
bro pek 260 
or pek 945 
pek 1350 
congou 1300 
bro pek 2800 
or pel 2200 
pek 1530 
bro or pek 1000 
pek 1920 
pek sou 960 
sou 260 
pro or pek 1600 
or pek 810 
bro pek 

fans 770 
bro pek 1800 
or pek 2700 
pek 3150 
er pek 1045 
pek 900 
pek sou 720 
bro or pek 1080 
or pek 1650 
pek 1850 
pek sou 1250 
bro pek 1100 
or pek 1450 
pek 1800 
pek 800 


bro or pek 1200 
bro pek 1800 
pek 2480. 
young hyson 1300 
byson No. 2 2040 


bro pek 900 
pek 950 


bro or pek 1400 
bro pek 200 
or pek 1080 
pek No.1 1260 

do No2 1710 
pek sou 2100 
bro pek 1050 
pek 2200 
bro pek 1155 


fans 1100 
sou 810 
pek dust 1365 
dust 1360 ° 
bro pek 800 
or pek 1175 
pek 1001 


bro or pek 1700 
or pek 1330 


pek 1600 
bro or pek 741 
pek 1131 


bro or pek 1045 
pek 1800 


29 
44 bid 


38 bid 
out 
43 bid 


2 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Nos 23 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ce. 
goda 1846 17 ch or pek 1700 45 bid | 334 Ardlaw and 
2038 1849 18 do  pek 1620 37 bid Wishford 2242 13hf-ch broor pek 728 55 bid 
204 1852 8 do pek sou 720 31 bid | 335 2245 12 ch br pek 1080 42 
207 Kincora 1861 12 do bro pek 1540 48 bid | 336 2243 10 do or pek 870 40 
209 1867 19 do pek 1615 88 bid 387 4251 9 do pek 747 36 
210 1870 11 do pekNol1 880 31 bid | 23x 2254 8 do peksou 716 ©35 
211 Coreen 1873 43hfch broorpek 2580 48 bid | 329 Pansalatenne2257 35 do bropek 3325 39 bid 
212 1876 24 ch er pek 2208 41 bid 340 2260 20 do pek 1600 32 
213» 1879 22 do  pek 1936 940. 341 2263 20 do peksou 1600 28 
216 Glendow 1888 21 ch or pek 1785 38 $42 2266 6 do br pek fans saa 32 
217 1891. 24 do bro pek 2420 39 343 Tory 22969 7 do sou out 
218 1894 32 do pek 2720 33 344 Tonacombe 4272 36 do or pek 3420 43 
219 .1897 15 do peksou 1275 = 29 345 2275 35 do bro pek 3500 944 
221 Ismalle 1903 7 ch dust 1085 13) 346 2278 38 do pek 3420 35 bid 
222 Robgill 1906 25 ch bro pek 2497 48 bid | 347 2281 14 do peksou 1260 35 
225 Massena 1915 14hfch or pek 700 58 348 Glendon 22ce4 19 do or pek 1615 39 
226 1918 41 do  pek 2050-32 349 2287 24 do bro pek 2520 389 
227 1921 18 do  pek sou 900 26 35U 2290 24 do pek 2040-32 
231 High Forest 1983 59hfch or pek 351 2293 18 do peksou 1105 = 28 
Nol 3422 58 352 G 2296 12hf-ch dust 960 20 
232 1936 40 do or pek 2200 «47 bid | 353 HNG 2299 23 ch broorpek 2300 ont ,. 
233 1939 31 do  pek 1447 = 45 354 Sylvakandy 2302 58hf-ch broorpek 3480 651 
934 High Forest 1942 75 hich or pek 355 2305 16 ch brupek 1600 37 
No. 1 4350 68 356 2308 27 hfch or pek 1350 40 
935 1945 45 do or pek 2475 50 357 4311 15 ch pek 1425 36 
236 1948 87 do  pek W764 359 Kenmare 2317 24hf-ch bro pek 1632 39 
237 Polatagama 1951 13 ch bro pek 13u0 49) 360 2320 28 do fans 2296 40 
238 1954 21 do or pek 1995 39 361 Dunnottar 7323 32 do pro or pek 1594 47 bid 
239 1957 11 do pek No.1 990 33 362 Digdola 2326 7 ch brvorpek 770 40 
240 19€0 35 do pek No. 2 2975 3 363 7329 9 do or pek 8E5 36 
241 1963 13 do pek sou 1170 28 364 2332 & do br pek 720 36 
244 Bandara- 363 2385 14 do pek 1190 21 
polla 1972 47hfch bro pek 8055 39 368 New Pera- 
245 1975 25 ch on pek 2375 BL deniya 2344 15 do  bropek 1500 45 bid 
246 1978 18 do  pek 1710 28 369 2347 1% do brpk No. 21260 38 
247 Clunes | 1981 14 ch or pek 1198 38 370 2350 12 do or pek 1020 35 bid 
248 1984 23 do bro pek 231538 371 2353 18 do or pek 1080 32 
249 1987 13 do pek Nol 1440 33 372 2356 29 do pek 2465 32 
250 1990 39 do pek No 2 31:0 30 373 2359 35 do  peksou 23800 28 
251 1993 12 dy pek sou 960 25 375 2365 35 do fans 2100 29 
252 1996. 9 do sou 770 19 377 "371 29 hf-ch or pk No, 1 1450 42 
253 Erracht 1999 15 ch bro pek 1500 41 378 2374 24 do pek 1238 38 
254 2002 21 do or pek 1785 39 379 2377 26 do or pK No. 2 1200 48 
255 2005 35 do pek 2975 33 380 Karawakettia2380 9 ch bro pek 988 22 
256 2008 13 do pek sou 1105 27 381 2383 8 do pek 826 14 
257 2011 15 do bro pez 382 Kirklees 2386 11 do or pek 1095 46 
fans 1800 29 383 2389 13 do pek 1170 34 
259 Widmore 2017 36hfch broorpek 2157 a2,tid | 386 GGampaha 2398 13 do  broorpek 1430 48 
260 2020 43 do or pek 2018 47 bid 387 2401 14 do br pek 1330 50 
261 2023 87 do pek 4521 39 bid 388 2404 21 do pek 1785 43 
262 Avanna 2025 8 ch _ bropek 840 10bid | 399 Maha Uva 2410 19hf-ch broorpek 1140 36 bid 
268 Yuillefield 2044 26hf-ch or pek 130C 46 bid 391 2413 23 do or pek 1258 a Tha 
269 2047 37 ch pek 3145 37 392 2416 19 ch pek 1710 35 
272 Ingrogalla 2056 17 ch bro pek 1700 40 393 2419 12 do pek sou 960 32 
273 2059 17 do  pek * 1445 36 394 Ruanwella 2422 23 do  erpek 1955 32bid 
274 OBEEH, in 395 2425 15 do bropek 1500 8937 
estate mark 396 2428 27 do pek 2480 30 
Summer Hill 2062 49 ch bro or pek 2989 64 bid 397 2431 10 do pek sou 900 27 
275 2065 18 do or pek 399 Dea Ella 2437 20 hf-ch ed or pek 1100 44 
Nol 1638 49 bid 400 2440 30 do or pek 1650 37 
276 2068 a do or pe® 1827 46 Lid 401 2443 26 do pek 1360 31 
279 Pretoria 2077 ch bro mix 1045 8 402 2446 16 do pek sou 300 26 
280 2080 a hfch bro pek 405 Akaroa 2455 57 ch bro pek 5700 = 44 bid 
dust 990 21 466 2458 62 do pek 4960 30 bid 
281 2083 11 do bro pek 407 2461 20 do  pek sou 1360 ©. 26 bid 
fans 759 22, 408 Ganapalla 2464 18 du or pk No. 1 1674 47 bid 
282 Torwood 2086 20 ch bro Gr pek 2000 40 449 2467 25 do or pk No. 2 2550 33 bid 
283 2089 20 do or pek 1640 33 41u 2470 °3 do bro or pek 2645 35 bid 
284 2062 25 do pek 2900 29 411 2473 52 do pek Ne. 1 2752 31 
285 2095 13 do pek sow 1040 26 412 2476 s2 do pek No. 2 2752 29 
286 Carlabeck 2098 13 do pek sou 1300 39 4)3 2479 22 do pek sou 2320 27 
287 2101 8 do bro pek fans10S0 35 415 Hanwella 2455 j0hfch young hyson1000 30 
292 Maragalla 2119 15 do br pek 1650 45 416 2488 7 ch nyson No.1 760 22 
294 2122 11 do or pek 990 38 419 Inverness 2497 26 do or pek 2340 71 
295 2125 9 do pek 810 32 420 22:00 41hf-ch broorpek 2460 56 bid 
298 Dromoland 2134 15 do or pek 1500 35 421 25038 34 ch pek 2060 55 
299 2137 22hf-ch broorpek 1210 38 422 2506 10hf-ch dust 850 27 
300 ° 2140 19 ch pek 1710 28 423 Memorakande2509 17 do dust 1360 23 
304 Weyunga- 424 Tem biligalla 2512 35 ch bro or pek 3325 40 
wntte 21/52 22 do bro pek 2200 35 425 2515 23 do pek 2078 31 
305 2165 20 do  pek 1900 31 429 Penrhos 2527 »1hf-ch ovroorpek 1197 56 
306 2158 19 do pek sou 1520 27 430 2530 26 do er pek 1248 45 bil 
309 Maryland 2167 18 do br pek 1800 41 431 2533 30 ch pek 2820 §=6. 33 bid 
310 2170 25 do or pek 2250 36 435 K PW 2545 43hf-ch bro pek 2365 36 
311 2173 25 do pek 2250 32 436 2548 20 do bro or pek 1950 39 
312 2176 11 do pek sou 990 28 437 2551 57 do  pek 2850' 29 
316 Marlborough 2188 100 hf-ch broorpek 650 52 438 2554 21 do pek seu 105@ 8 25 
317 2191 15 ch or pek 1200 41 442 Nakiadeniya 2566 15 ch pek 1208 29 
318 2194 38 do pek 3078 = 336 443 lrex 2569 23 do bro or pek 2300 43 
320 Erlsmere 2200 15 hf-ch brocrpek 780 62 444 2572 34 do pek 3060 a4 
822 2206 25 do bro pek 1400 62 445 2575 13 do jek sou 1040 28 
823 2209 20 ch pek 1700. 50 448 Bandara Eliya25s4 76hf-ch or pek 3420 48 
326 Torwood 2218 12 do or pek 931 33 449 2587 72 do bro or pek 3888 out 
827 Stamford Hill2221 28hf-ch br pek 1680 56bid | 450 2599 s7 do  pek, 3654 38 bid 
328 2224 13 ch or pek 1105 56 bid | 451 2593 49 do  peksou 2254 31 bid 
829 2227 24 do pek 2160 44 454 P 2602 17 ch bro pek 1575 23 bid 
832 Tempo 2236 21 do pekNo.1 1572 30bid 4 455 2605 30 do  pek 2550 22 bid 


433 Dunbar 2239 27 do  pek 1998 42bid ~ 456 2608 10 do sou 80e@ 6:18 bid 


Lot. Box. 
257 Bandara Eliya2611 
458 2614 
459 2617 
460 2620 
468 HGM , 2629 
464 2632 
465 2635 
466 Pine Hill 2638 


467 2641 
468 2644 
469 2647 
470 2650 
471 Adisham 2653 
472 2656 
473 2659 
474 2662 
476 Passara Groupz668 
477 2671 
478 2674 
479 2677 
480 2680 
482 2686 
483 Harrow 2689 
434 2692 
485 2695 
486 2698 
488 Ireby 2704 
489 2707 
490 2710 
493 Dehiowita 2719 
494 2722 
496 27278 
497 2731 
498 2734 
499 2737 
593 Poonagalla 2749 
504 2752 
505 2755 
506 2758 
507 TC Linest 
mark 2761 
509 Carlabeck 2767 
a10 2770 
5l1l CB _ 2773 
512 2776 
515 Algooltenne 2785 
516 2788 
517 2791 
518 2794 
522 WVRA 2806 
523 BDWG 2809 
524 2812 
526 G 2818 
5385 Panawatte 2845 
536 2848 
537 2851 
538 2854 
539 2857 
542 Talgaswela 2866 
543 2869 
544 2872 
545 Fetteresso 2875 
546 2878 
547 2881 
548 2834 
5.9 Purana 2887 
551 2893 
552) 2896 
(Mr. ti. 
Lot. Box. 
2 Mel Villa 685 
By, 688 
Av Sou 700 


8 Poilakande 703 

9 706 
14 Mount Everest 721 
15 724 
16 727 
17 Kandaloya 730 
18 733 
19 736 
26 Elston 757 
27 760 
28 Glassaugh 763 | 
29 766 
30 769 
33 GT 778 
34 781 
35 Glentilt 784 


36 787 
37 790 
38 793 
39 Koslande 796 
40 799 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


Pkgs. Name. 


52 hf-ch or pek 


61 do bro er pek 


71 do pek 


38 do pek sou 
35 do bro or pek 


13. ch pek 


9 do pek sou 
41 hf-ch bro or pek 


51 ch or pek 


23 do ree 
17 do pek 


10. ch or pek 


24 hf-ch bro or pek 


16 ch pek 


18 do pek No. 2 
20 hf-c-h bro pek 


15teh pek 


10 do pek sou 
24 bf. ch bro or pek 


14 do congou 
11 do pek sou 


9 do br pek 
9 do  pek 


26 . do bro or pek 


do ° pek sou 
i6 ane ch bro or pek 
57 do bro pek 


16 co pek sou 
29 hf-ch oro or pek 
35 ch bro pek 
24 do bro pek A 


30 do pek 


1l do bro pek 


33 do pek 


12 do pek sou 


J ohn .— 252,296 lb.]} 
Pkgs. Name. 


22hfch bropek 


20 do pek 
12 ch pek 
43 do bro pek 
3L. do pek 


28 bfch bro or pek 


30 do or pek 
34 ch pek 
21bfch bro pek 
20 do or pek 
28 do pek 

30 ch pek 


27 do pek sou 


26 hf-ch or pek 


22 do bro or pek 


15 ch pek 
11 do sou 
8 hfch dust 


1400 
1045 


7 do bro pek fans 980 


990 
945 


eee 
ne 
a b 


SJ 
GH 
Glasgow 


Callander 


TV 


Mount Clare 


Ottery 


Bowhill 


Gingranoya 


Templestowe 


Mocha 


Warleigh 


Bowella 
Coslanda 


Doonevale 
Maskeliya 
Peru 
Rondura 


€ 


Brownlow 


Gangawatte 


Glas:augh 


Dickapittia 


Rookweed 


St. Andrew’s 


NTEK 


‘Mount Clare 


Ferndale 


LIST. 3 
Box. Pkgs. Name. C. 
811 25hf-ch bro or pek out 
814 25 d or pe 55 bid. 
817 30 ek 47 
$20 16 pek fans 38 
$23 33 bro pek 43 
826 18 pek 30 
829 25 or pek 62 bid 
832 27 bro or pek 52 bid 
835 35 bro or pek 60 
838 19 or pek #49 
841 13 pek 47 
844 9 pek sou 44 
$47 22hfch_ bro or pek 44 
8-0 24 or pek 41 
853 46 pek 40 
862 20 pek 36 bid 
Sale 12 byson No.2 out 
883 18 bro ov pek 50 bid 
886 23 or pek 45 bid 
889 16 do pek 3 
892 Shfch dvst 22 
&95 22 ch bro pek 37 
898 19 pek 28 
QUT iG bre or pek 
No. 2 37 
910 20 pek 33 
913, -9 pek sou 33 
916 19 do bro or pek 50 bid 
919 21hfch or pek 47 bid 
922 28 ch pek 38 bid 
925 11 fans 37 
928 36 bro or pek 52 bid 
931 20 or pek 47 bid 
934 - 28 pek 41 bid 
937 _16 pek sou 38 
940 15 bro or pek 65 bid 
943 17 or pek 46 bid 
946 27 bro pek 32 bid 
949 25 pek 33 bid 
955 17 or pek 24 bid 
958 19 pek 25 bid 
967 27 bro pek 45 
964 23 pek 31 
9A2 121 bro or pek 35 
988 15 pek 25 
991 9 pek No 2 22 
1600 39hfch wro or pek 36 bid 
3) 6k or pek 33 bid 
(2) pek 31 bid 
9 8 bro pek 42 bid 
12-13 pek 31 bid 
15 8 pek sou 35 
21 16 bro pek 39 
24 16 or pek 40 
27 12 bro or pek 31 
80 22 pek No. 1 32 
33 «13 pek No. 2 31 
36 11 pek sou 27 
42 25hfch_ bro or pek 51 bid 
45 19 or pek 43 bid 
48 25 pek 41 
54 17 bro or pek 53 bid 
57 15 bro pek 42 
60 28 pek 40 
69 17 peE sou 32 
72 15 pek 10 bid 
78 13 sou 7 pid 
84 14 bro or pek 56 
87 37 bro pek 42 bid 
90 58 pek 33 bid 
93 26 pek sou 28 
99 21 bre pek 28 bid 
102 31 pek 24 bid 
i105 10 sou 18 bid 
108 16 do bro or pek withd’n 
lll 5ihfch orpek 39 bid 
114 17 ch bro pex 32 bid 
117 16 pek sou 23 bid 
120 35 hfch or pek 69 
123 29 do bro or pek 65 
126 22 pek 55 
129 31 bro pek 38 bid 
132 35 pek 32 bid 
141 7! hi-ch bro or pek 59 bid 
144 26 ch or pek 42 bid 
LAT) 3% pek 49 bid 
150 13 do fans 36 
158 30hf-ch bro pek 39 bid 
156 24 ch or pek 30 bid 
159 37 do pek 24 
165 28 do 
2hfch peksou withd’ 
165 9 bro or pek 42 bid 
allen) or pek 40 
174 11 pek 31 bid 
177 «(14 pek sou 27 bid 
18u 7 fans 30 
183 12 bro pek 49 bid 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. bSaees Lot. Box, Pkgs. Name. ib: "¢; 
169 186 il ch pek 935 40 5 . 
173 Troup 198 19 do sou 1710 28 ae 544 18bE ch - bropek Z0BD 39 
16 @ 4 ae los 547 28 do  pek 126€ = -39 
174 Glasgow 201 33 do bro or pek 2541 60 bid | 739 550 20 do pek sou 900 30 
176 24 18 do — or pek 1260 42 bid | 340 Ambalawa 553 16 de bro pek 928 32 
176 207 12 do pek 1104 49 141 556 13 ch pek 1092 26 
177 210 7 do pek sou 700 44 2 E 247 95 
4 f 142 559 11 do pek sou 847 22 
182 -Galloola 225 26 do bro pek 2600 44 143 Cooroondoo- 
183 228 42 do pek 835C 37 >, =ap 5 
: S watte 562 9 ch bro pek 900 49 
184 231 17 do pek sou 1360 26 bid | 444 565 21 do pek 2100 30 
187 §S 240 :7hf-ch dust 1360 16 bid | 445 68 7 do SEC eon “700 29 
189 Kelaneiya and 148 Yspa 57715 ch pekson 1875 29 
, Braemar 246 12 ch bro or pek 1200 5 149 Ravenscraig 58) 18 ch  pek 1620 BL 
ine : 2a Us) ue or pek ee al id 151 Ingeriya 586 1z do orpek 1260 36 - 
a ee MO Ss Loe OTe iad Tas? 589 11 do bropek 1100 33 
192 Oonoogaloya 255 19 do proor pek 1900 42 5 p 2 
; : 154 595 18 do pek 950 28 
193 253 18 do or pek 16200 43 | 155 598 11 do ek sou 990 24 
toe wi 2 AO) Tu 2700 85 bid | 157 TRH 604 23 ch  broor pek 2300 out 
Fue 264 6 do bro pek fans 750 a 158 Gangwarily 607 13 ch red leaf 845 5 bid 
196 267 7 GO dust 980 ia 161 616 11 do sou 770 6 
aaa oat 163 Haviland 62% 11 ch sou 880 6 
Pei 4 aa , Mis 171 Mousa Eliya 646 9 ch bro or pek 900 40 bid 
Messrs. Somerville & Co. 172 619 10 do. bro pek 2 
|277,452 1b.] ‘i ozlead 1000 39 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Iba ie Te 655 11 ch  pek As ice an 
6 Meetiyagoda 151 8 ch bro pek 800 1 bid | 175 Rambodde 658 22 hes be, pek 132C 45 
9 Labuduwa 160 7 ch bro pek 795 27 176 661 46 do pe 2300 36 
11 166 10 do pek sou 1029 22 | 177 654 27 do pek sou 1215 30 
12 Avisawella 169 21 ch bro pek 2100 38 | 179 Mt Vernon 670 30 ch nek D2 40 bid 
13 172 15hfch broorpek 750 46 bid | 180 673 22 do pek sou 2024 37 
14 175 25 ch  pek 2125 31 181 Columbia 676 19hfch bro or pek 988 53 bid 
15 178. 18 do pek sou 1440 24 182 679 28 de or pek 1400 42 bid 
17 Hapugasmulle 184 16 do bro pek 1760 38 183 682 19 do pek 874 39 
18 187 23 noes unes 2346 24 181 Selvawatte oe ch it ae 990 33 
20 Invery 193 Shfe dust 720 27 185 8s 9 do pek hooped 720 23 
21 Yarrow 196 13 hfch - flowy or pek 715 50 187 Rahatungoda 694 25 4 ch broorpek 1250 51 bid 
22 199 30 do or pek 1500 = 43 188 697 22 do or pek 110047 
23 2 18 do broor pek 715 40 189 700 20 do pek 1000 39 
24 205 28 do pek 1260 39 192 Deniyaya 709 z6 ch bro pek 2610 26 bid 
28 Bodava “£17 32hfch bro pek 1760 33 193 ; TWA “Eley ri) pek 1300 29 bid 
29 220° 11 veh pek 990-88 194 Buona Vista 715 17 hfch breorpek 986 27 bid 
33 HJS 222 i8hfch pek 780 27 196 Atabahena 721 13 AE oh bro pek 702 24 
3 235021 Rao) pek sou 1260 24 197 724 16 do pek 800 12 
35 Wilpita 238 14 ch Oe Bek 1400 30 200 Avisawelle 733 16 ch BD, pek 1600 36 
36 241 14 ad ro pe 1400 23 201 736 27 (0) e 2295 31 
37 244 12 do a 1200 15 202 739 13. do 58 sou 1049 23 
43 Z,inestate mark2u2 12 ch pek sou 1008 16 203 B 742 20 ch pek ians 2000 21 
44 265 7 do fans 740 18 205 JL 748 14hfch dust 1120 17 
1 pee 212 Cotswold 769 11 a DEBOr pek 825 45 bid 
46 Kelani 24 )230C or pek 2070 88 bid | 214 775 16 do pe 1380 35 
47 274 14 ‘do bro or pek 1400 33 218 M 787 18 ch pek sou 1800 out 
48 277 12 do pek 1080 30 bid 219 790 16 do pek 1504 7 bid 
49 280 10° do pek sou 2200S L 793 12hfch dust 960 18 
slack packed 750 _° 26 228 Tallegallekandeel 12 ce oy mix : 1200°° «12 
50 Nyanza 233)) 80 ch or pe 760 40 bid | 22 HUE Ge ro or pek 1300 out 
51 286 19hfch bro pek» 1140 46 bid | 228 317 16 do pek 1280 19 
52 289 15 ch pek 1200 ©8688 22 : 820 25 do pek sou 2000 18 
67 Ravenoya 834 19 ch pek 1520 33 230 V G, in estate 
70 Mova Ella 343 30 hfch oroorpek 1740 49 mark 823 23 hfch bro pek 1380 22 bid 
71 246 27 do or pek 1380 42 231 826 15 do pek 200 16 bid 
72 349 30 ch pek - 2610 34 234 K 835 20 ch pek sou 1600 out 
73 352 12 do pek sou 969 28 2°35 Makatenne 838 15 ch bro pek 1500 39 
75 358 14 hf ch bro or pekfans910 —-.28 236 ua er # ue pee ‘ 1710 31 
76 DM OG, ines- 241 Etcie J ee ro pe 1500 22 
tatemark 361 14hbfch broorpek 700 46bid | 242 859 17 do  pek 1700 23 
17 364 18 ch pek 1350 30 243 862 13 do pek sou 1235 18 
78 337 27 do pek sou 1890 35 244 CC 865 23 ch pek fans 2300 22 
79 Labugama 370 15 hfch_ bro pek 825 33 245 IX 868 20 ch pek sou 1800 20 
63 Monrovia 882 20 ch bro pek 1900 32 246 New Valley 871 26 ch bro or pek 2600 47 bid 
285 24 d k 2160 27 247 * §74 19 de or pek 1710 45 
84 & 2 (0) pe 2 2, 7 2 
‘85 388 11 do pek sou 1100 17 248 877 15 do pek 1500 23 
92 Mawatnra 409 18hfch pek 900 28 249 880 16 do pek sou 1360 37 bid 
95 St. Catherine 418 10 «ch bro or pek 1003 46 bid | 251 Nit 40 Be i nes unas No 2 ee 18 a | 
1 hf ch 252 J 1 ¢c ust 10 bi 
100 Citrus 433 14 ch bro pek 1364 33 53 Ferriby A 2 en ca pek 2 a out 
101 436 13 do vek 1300 26 25 9. (3) pe 22 
106 Farnham 451 12 ch bro pek 1080 36 bid | 2:6 901 13 do pek sou 1040 2a 
107 454 10 do or pek 843 37 257 PL 904 22 ech pek sou 1870 14 bid 
1 hf ch 264 Sinda 925 16 ch bro mix 992 10 bid 
108 ° 457 15 ch pek Nol 1500 80 bid | 265 Kaln 928 14 ch bro pek 1428 30 
109 460 16 do  pek 1440 28bid | 266 Wewa 931 85hfch pek sou 1750 with dn 
110 463 20 do pek sou 1700 25 257 HG 934 42 ch bro pek 4116 23 bid 
116 H, in estate 268 Kndon 937 13 ch bro pek 1390 with dn ; 
mark 481 32 ch pek 2976 out | 269 X, in estate ; 
117 Rayigam 484 27 ch bro per 2700 38 big nes va ‘ 940 66 ch bro tea 5808 4 bid 
118 487 22 do or pe 1980 81 bi 270 Ranasingha- 2 
119 490 25 do pek 2125 30 patna = oan a AL ch oe pek 4 Bi6 “28 bid 
p 2 4 5 ) ro or pe 4 2 
o 198 ie Re per pee fans 800 Be bid 02 949 45 ch pek renee 5 ; 
124 Annandale 505 19hfch or pek 1064 62 pkgs #2600 21 bid 
125 508 17 do pek 986 50 273 952 46 do pek sou ven- : 
126 511 13 do pek sou 715 42 esta pkgs 4002 18 bid 
1°9 Warakamure 520 27 ch bro pek 2700 37 274 Yatagala 955 e ele bro pek 710 24 
30 623 29 do  pek 2291 28 é 
181 526 13 do  peksou 1170.23 275 958 11 ch pek 1138 12 
132 Ossington 529 13 ch pek 1267 out 3 hf ch a 
133 532 18 do bro pek 1776 14 bid | 276 961 4 ch pek sou 712 8 
136 Bavana 541 35hf ck or pek 1750 43 7 hf ¢h 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 
4 Mapitigama 69 6 ch pek 
5 72 5 do pek sou 
6 75 3 do sou. 
7 78 4 do or pek fans 
8 81 2 do pek fans 
12 Battalgalla 93 Q9hfch bropek fans 
20 Bunyan and 
Ovoca 17 6 do dust 
29 Mapitigama 44 4 ch bro or pek 
fans 
36 Manickwatte 65 2 ch dust 
37 68 1 do red leaf 
[Messrs. Forbes & Walker. | 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 
1 PF 12438 3 ch or pek 
2 1246 4 do bro or pek 
3 1249 4 do ek 
6 Halbarawa 1258 7 ch  peksou 
7 1261 1 ch 
2bfch dust 
8 1264 1 ch red leaf 
13 Clarendon 1279 2 ch sou 
14 1282 3 do pek dust 
17 RNM,, inest. 
mark 1291 8 ch pek sou 
18 1294 2 do sou No. 2 
19 1297 8hfch fans 
20 1300 1 do 
lhfch dust 
23 Haputale- 
wella 1389 14 hf ch pek sou 
24 1312 2 do fans Nol 
25 1315 2 do domain 2 
37 Elfindale 1351 5 ch dust 
38 IL KV 1354 4 ch pek fans 
46 Waratenne, 
Invoice No.6 1378 3 ch peksou 
47 OF, in estate ’ 
mark 1381 2 ch bro pek 
48 1384 3 do pek sou 
55 Sylvakandy 1405 1 do 
lhfch dust 
56 Aneimudi 1408 6 ch goung, hyson 
ol 
67 1411 4 do young hyson 
Noz 
58 1414 3 do byson Nol 
59 1417 3 de do ,,2 
60 1420 2 do fans 
61 1423 1 do dust 
66 Queensland 1438 4 ch pek sou 
67 1441 lLhfch bropek dust 
68 1444 do bro pek fans 
72 Theydon Bois 1456 8 ch  pek sou 
76 Clyde 1468 7 ch pek sou 
77 New Galway 1471 4hfch_ bro pek 
78 1474 8 do pek 
79 1477 1 do peksou 
ss OBE C, in 
est. mark : 
Newmarket 1504 3 ch dust 
100 Oakham 1540 4 ch pek sou 
101 1543 2hf-ch pek fans 
106 Walpita 1558 4 ch pek sou 
107 1561 2 do sou 
108 1564 2 do dust 
109 Rockcave 1567 4 ch sou 
110 1570 1 do  bromix 
111 1573 3 do dust 
112 1576 3 do dust No 2 
113 1579 5 do bro pek fans 
115 Rockcave 1585 3 ch bropek 
116 1588 3 do or pek 
120 1600 5 do 
1 hfch fans 
121 AB F (Packed 
20z,lead 1603 2 ch brojpek 
122 1603 2 do pek 
123 1609 2 do pek sou 
124 1612 1 do congou 
134 Kitulgalla .1642 3hfch dust 
135 1645 4 ch _ bro or pek 
fans 
148 Elia Oya 1684 8 ch hysog 
150 Bogahagoda- w 
watte | 1690 4 ch bro or pek 
153 : 1669 7 do  peksou 
162 Nugagalla 1726 10hfch pek sou 
163 1729 4 do dust 
165 Wewelkande 1735 °8 do’ pek 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
i 


SMALL LOTS. 


[E. Benham & Co.| 


lb. 


510 
425 
240 
400 
186 
630 


570 
440 
170 

60 


Ib. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
166 1738 6hfch peksou 300 
1469 OR EC, in 
estate mark 
Forest Creek 1747 3 ch _ red leaf 255 
172 OBE OC, in 
estate mark 
Waitalawa 1756 11hfch _ bro or pek 550 
174 1762 4 ch or ,pek 340 
175 1765 5 do pek Nol 450 
176 1768 6 do ek No 2 540 
177 1771 2 do ‘ans 180 
178 1774 1 do sou 63 
179 1777 3 do dust 240 
182 Dunbar 1786 3hfch bro pekfans 186 
186 R 1798 1 ch bro pek 76 
187 1801 1 do pek sou 99 
188 > 1804 ithfch dust 60 
192 Macaldenia 1816 9 do pek sou 450 
193 1819 2 do dust 150 
196 Palmerston 1828 2 ch pek sou 146 
199 Coombe 
Court 1837 lhfch dust 115 
200 1840 7 do fans 455 
201 Amblangoda 1843 6 ch bro or pek 600 
205 1855 1 do Tans 110 
206 1858 2 do dust 220 
208 Kincora 1864 7 do or pek 630 
214 Coreen 1882 % ch pek sou 180 
215 1885 6hfch dust 480 
220 Ismalle 1900 ch fans 387 
223 Massena 1909 5hfch broor pek 250 
224 1912 13 do bro pek 650 
228 1924 8 do bro pek fans 440 
229 1927 4 do fans 180 
230 1930 3 do dust 210 
242 Polatagama 1966 6 ch bro pek fans 570 
243 1969 2 do dust 300 
258 Erracht 2014 1 ch dust 175 
263 Avanna 2029 6 do pek 560 
264 20382 5 
lhfch sou 530 
265 2085 5 do dust 450 
°66 2038 1 do bro pekfans 70 
267 Yuillefield 204110 d> broor pek 600 
270 2050 L do sou 60 
271 2053 1 do dust 70 
277 ‘Pretoria 2071 2 ch pek 182 
278 2074 5 do congou 400 
288 Kumaradolla 2104 6 ch bro pek 660 
289 2107 4 do or pek 360 
290 2110 4 do pek 360 
204 2113 1 do  brotea 80 
292 2116 1 do dust 150 
296 Maragalla, 2128 3 do bro tea 240 
297 2131 1 do dust 150 
301 Dromoland 2143 6 do pek sou 510 
302 2146 4hf-ch fans 280 
203 2149 2 do dust 172 
307 Weyunga- 
we tte 2161 2 ch bro tea 200 
308 2164 3hf-ch dust 255 
313 Maryland 2179 6 ch sou 540 
314 2182 2hf-ch dust 160 
315 2185 2 ch fans 130 
319 CN 2197 @ do bro tea 637 
321 Erlsmere 2203 8 do or pek 640 
324 2212 5 do  peksou 425 
325 2215 2hfch ust 170 
330 Stamford Hill2230 5 ch pek sou 450 
331 2233 3hf-ch dust 255 
358 Sylvakandy 2314 2 ch dust 200 
366 Digdola 2388 6 do  pek sou 480 
367 2341 2 do br pekfans 200 
374 New Pera: 
deniya 2362 6 do sou 456 
376 2368 3 do dust 246 
384 Kirklees 2392 8 do  peksou 680 
385 2395 3hfch dust 270 
389 G Gampaha 24(7 6 ch  pek sou 540 
398 Ruanwella 2434 8 do dust 640 
403 Dea Ella 2449 5hf-ch fans 325 
404 2452 7 do dust 560 
414 Ganapalla 2482 8 do dust 696 
417 Hanwella 2491 2 ch hyson No.2 190 
418 2494 1 do _ hyson siftings 130 
426 Tembiligalla 2518 1 do  pek sou 90 
427 2521.1 do bropk fans 125 
428 2524 1 do dust 150 
432 Penrhos 2536 7 do pek sou 567 
433 2539 lhfch fans 75 
434 2542 1 do pek dust 97 
439 K PW 2557 3 do br pk fans 210 
440 2560 3 do dust 255 
441 2563' 1 do __ pek fans 70 
447 Nahakettia 2581 6 ch twankey 468 
452 Bandara Eliya2596 2 do dust 
454 2599 9 da pek fans 675 


Cc. 
18 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name, Ib. 
dust 172 
pek fans 546 
fans 280 
dust 170 
pek sou 475 
fans 280 
dust 490 
or pek 600 
fans 182 
dust 240 
congou 90 
pek fans 600 
pk sou 800 
br pk fans 83 
pek 360 
dust 500 
su 320 
diss 1.0 
by pk fans 550 
sou No. z 90 


dust 90 
hyson €0 
hyson No 2 1060 
green tea dust 75 


congou 190 
bro mixed 600 
dust 620 
dust 450 
br pENo2 360 
dust 80 


(Messrs. Somervilis & Co.] 


‘6 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, 
461 2623 2 hf-ch 
462 2626 7 do 
475 Adisham 2665 4 ch 
441 Passara Group2683 2 hf-ch 
487 Harrow 2701; by ich 
491 Ireby 2713 5 do 
492 2716 7 do 
495 Dehiowita 2725 15 hf-ch 
-500 2740 2 ch 
501 RWT 2713 2 do 
602 ? 2746 1 do 
508 T CL inest. 
mark 2764 6 do 
613. CB 2779 3 do 
514 2782 lhf ch 
519 CRD 2797 4 ch 
520 23:0 5 do 
521 v803 4 do 
525 BDWG 2u15...2 hf-ch 
5627 BDW P 2821 6 ch 
528 2:24 1 do 
629 2827 Lht-ch 
530 2830 1 do 
531 2833 2 do 
532 2836 1 do 
533 Gama 2839 2 ch 
84 842 6 do 
540 Panawatte 2860 4 do 
541 BB in est 
mark 2863 5 hf-ch 
550 Purana 2490 4 ch 
558 2899 1 hf ch 
-Lot, Box. Pkgs, 
1 Malawasawa 136 2 ch 
2 139 2 do 
3 142 4 do 
4 145 2 do 
5 148 1 do 
7 Meetiyagoda 154 8 ch 
18 157 1 do 
10 Labuduwa 163 8 ch 
16 Avisawella 181 5 ch 
29 Hapugasmule 190 2 ch 
25 Yarrow 298 12 hf ch 
26 ll 3 do 
27 214 2 do 
30 | Bodava 223 7 ch 
81 226 1 do 
32 229 1 do 
1 hf ch 
38 Wilpita 247 2 ch 
39 250 2 do 
40 253 1 do 
-41 Z, in estate 
mark 256 5 hf ch 
42 259 9 do 
45 268 2 do 
53 Nyanza 292.4 ch 
54 295 2 ‘lo 
55 D 298 3hfch 
56 30L 7 do 
57 304 2 ch 
58 Handrookande307 2 ch 
59 310 5 do 
60 313 3 do 
6158S 316 5hfch 
62 319 6 do 
63 A : 822 3 hf ch 
64 325 3 do 
65 Ravenoya 328 6 ch 
66 331 2 do 
68 337 6 do 
‘69 340 1hfch 
74 Mora Ella 355 6hfch 
80 Labugama 373 7 ch 
81 } 376 7 do 
82 Cairnton 379 2hfch 
&6 Monrovia 391 2 ch 
87 394 2 do 
88 397 3 do 
89 400 1 do 
90 Mawatura 403 7 hf ch 
91 406 11 do 
93 412 18 do 
94 415 1 do 
96 St Catherine 421 6hfch 
97 424 6 do 
93 427 5 do 
99 430 2 do 
1€2 Citrus 489 3 ch 
103 442 2 do 


Name. lb. 
bro pek 200 
or pek 160 
pek 320 
pek sou 160 
ust 171 
pek sou 300 
fans 110 
pek 305 
fans 500 
dust 300 
pek sou 660 
bro pek fans 210 
pek dust 166 
pek sou 595 
dust 145 
red leaf 145 
fans » 200 
bro mix 200 
dust 150 
bro pek 800 
pek 495 
dust 126 
pek sou 400 
dust 200 
bro pek 150 
pek 350 
pek sou 158 
bro pek 200 
pek 425 
pek sou 240 
dust 400 
sou 300 
dusié 240 
sou 150 
bro pek slack 
packed 600 
bro pek No2 180 
pek sou 432 
dust 80 
dust 940 
pek 665 
pek sou 495 
dust 157 
bro tea 200 
pek dust 810 
Twanky 300 
green tea dust 150 
bro or pek 420 
bro pek 605 
pek sou 660 
dust slack 
packed 85 
or pek 643 
pek 613 
pel sou ' 403 
ro or pek fans162 
ek sou 300 
ro pek fans 


slavk-packed 2(0 


Lot. 


104 

105 Farnham 

111 

112 Primston 

113 

114 

115 

122 Rayigam 

123 Annandale 

127 

128 G M 

134 Ossington 

135 

146 Cooroondco 
watte 

147 

150 Ravenscraig 

143 Ingeriya 

156 

159 

160 

16L 

164 

165 


Gangwarily 


Havilland 


Mousa Eliya 
3 Rambodde 
Selvawatte 
M V O, in 


estate u ark 


Box. Pkgs. 


445 2 ch 

448 11 hf-ch 
466 7 do 

462 }2 hf ch 
47210 Go 

475 
478 2 
499 
502 
514 
517 
535 
538 


571 
ai4 
583 Db 
592 3 
601 2 
610 10 
613 
6ly 
625 
628 
631 
634 
637 
640 
643 
652 
667 
691 


= 
Ce ORF Pp OTK oO 
a 
° 


eo 
o> 
> 
ic) 

ims 


703 10 hf ch 


191 E R, in estate 


mark 
Buona Vista 
Kurulvgalla 


204 B 
213 Cotswold 


214 

216 

217 

221 MRT 

222 

223 

224 

225 Tallegalle 
kande 

232 V G in estate 
mark 

233 

237 HR 

238 

239 

240 

250 NIT 


254 Ferriby 
258 S, inestate 
mark 


_Wallasmulle 


283 
284 Mahatenne 
285 


Lot. 


1 AA 
4 Mel Villa 


10 Allington 


20 Kandaloya_ 
21 Galpotta 


5 bf ch 
11 hf ch 


808 3 ch 


11 hf ch 


853 
883 
895 


207 
910 
913 


916 
919 
922 
964 
907 
970 
973 
976 
979 
932 
985 
938 


a OC Se 
a 
° 


Name. 

dust 320 
bro or pek 649 
bro pek fans 462 
bro pek 660 
pek 500 
pek sou 350 
sou 100 
dust 640 
bro or pek 570 
fans 256 
pek 95 
pek sou 675 
dust 132 
eon 338 
pek fans 420 
pek sou 475 
bro or pek 330 
dust “46 
sou 650 
red leaf 325 
red leaf 140 
sou 560 
pek sou 400 
dust 170 
faus 480 
dust 90 
fans 480 
bro mix 800 


or pek 2 oz lead3l6 


pek dust 210 
fans 76 
bro pek fans 510 
bro or pek 255 
pek 550 
Hyson Nol 360 
Twanky 450 
dust 630 
or pek 490 
pek sou 340 


bro pek fans 80 


[Mr. BH. John.) 


Box. Pkgs. 


742 10 do 
745 6 do 


dust 110 
bro pek slack 
packed 50 
pek 50 
bro tea slack 
packed 45 
dust_slack 
packed 66 
sou 285 
pek sou 660 
sou 195 
bro pek 86 
pek 140 
dust slack 
packed 56 
Byson 60 
unas 200 
or pek 624 
bro pek 110 
pek 105 
pek sou 250 
dust 140 
red leaf 200 
Hyscn 40 
pe« tans 600 
dust slack 660 
dust slack 330 
pek fans 520 
dust slack 525 
sou 70 
fans 480 
pe* sou 270 
dust 100 
Name. Ib. 
dust 115 
pek sou 300 
bro pek dust 70 
pek dust 57 
bro pek 600 
ek 540 
pek sou 450 
bro pek fans 120 
pek sou 240 
oung hyson 500 
yson 240 


6 bid 


7 bid 


out 
22 bid 


out 


out 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES _ LIST. 7 


‘Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Lo weac: 
23 Cabin Ella 748 6 do dust 460 20 
24 751 4 do  brorpekfansz0)0 24 
25 754 4 ch sou 360 23 
SigGul: 772: 2° do bro pek 230 27 
32 775 6 do pek 570 20 
41 Koslande 802 2 do peksou 180 27 
42 805 2 do fans 220 28 
43 808 1 do dust 80-. 19 
59 Callander 856 7 hf-cn pek sou 301 32 
60 859 5 do bropekfans 350 31 
62 Mount Clare 865 3 ch young hyson 300 29 
63 868 3 do nyson 300 aL 
65 874 1 do fans 100 out 
66 877 1 do — greentea dust 100 
67 880 2 do swiftings 192 12 
74 € H 901 4 do red leat 400 5 
75 904 1 do dust 15 16 
91 Warleigh 952 3 do pek sou 240 32 
96 Coslanda 967 2 do pek sou 180 27 
97 970 2 do fans 220 29 
98 973 lhfch dust 30 20 
99 Maryland 76 5 ch bro pek 500 28 
100 979 5 do pek 500 18 bid 
102 Doonevale 935 6 do or pek 600 29 
105 934 4 do sou 380 out 
106 997 5 do bro pek fans 525 22, 
113 Peru 18 1 do dust 150 22 
129 Rondura 39 3 do dust 450 19 
128 Gangawatte 63 2 do pek sou 200 33 
129 66 8hfch fans 560 40 
132 Mapitigama db 2) <ch sou 160 out 
134 K 8L 1 do bro pek 85 22 
139 BD 26 3 do br or pek fans 63 44 
152 Dickapittia 135 3 do sou 300 19 
163 RKT 138 8 do pek sou 600 19 
161 St. Andrew’s 162 5hf-ch dust 425 withd’n 
170. Ferndale 189 8 ch pek sou 680 35 
171 192 3 do sou 240 29 
172 195 3 do dust 390 31 
178 Longville 213 4 do bro pek 220 32 
179 216 3 do or pek 165 26 
180 219 2 do pek 100 20 
181 Y KD, inest. 

mark 22210 do  peksou 650 28 hid 
185 Galloola 234 2 do dust 200 1s 
186 237 4 do fans 400 33 
188 S 243 2hfch fans 140 14 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 


Mincine Lane, March 15. 


““Caledonia.”’—M A F, 23 bags sold at 35s, 

‘‘Kamakura Maru.’”—Asgeria A, 1 cask sold at 90s ; 
-ditto C, 1 barrel sold at 44s; ditto B,3 casks sold 
at 85s; ditto PB, 1 barrel sold at 58s; ditto T, 1 
tierce sold at 37s; 1 bag sold at 55s overtakers. 


‘CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“ Kamakura Maru,’—Ditto B, 6 bags sold at 55s 
6d; ditto B1, 2 bags sold at 60s; ditto T, 2 bags 
sold at 46s, 

‘* Magician.’’—Ditto 3, 2 bags sold at 54s. 

“Kamakura Maru.”—Ditto T, 2 bags sold at 55s 6d. 

“Hitachi Maru.”—Hylton OO, 1 bag sold at 65s ; 
ditto T, 3 bags sold at 563; A& J Autane, 28 bags 
sold at 788; A & J Hantane, 7 bags sold at 61s; 
9 bags sold at 493 6d; 2 bags sold at 603 6d; 2, 
12 bags sold at 58s 6d; Broken, 2 bags sold at 65s 
6d; Boliayala, 1 bag sold at 563; Roseneath, 6 bags 
sold at 653 6d; 4 bags sold at 54s 6d. 


‘ cases sold at 2s 1ld; ditto A, 


‘© Kamakura Marn.’’—No., II, 5 bags sold at 608 6d ; 
No. III, 2 bags sold at 39s; No. IV,2 bags sold at 
59s; Gangavarily No. 1, 1 bag sold at 61s; ditto 
No. 2, 5 bags sold at 64s; ditto No, 3, 4 bags sold 
at 67s ; ditto No. 2,-12 bags sold at 63s; ditto No. 
3, 6 bags sold at 47s ; Kepitigala, 20 bags sold at 62s 6d. 

‘““Magician.”’—Ditto, 4 bags sold at 63s; C DG, 
4 bags sold at 62s 6d; 4 bags sold at 46s 6d; 1bag 
sold at 48s 6d; Ross 2, 4 bags sold at 50s 6d; B, 
2 bags sold at 52s 6d; No. 2A, 5 bagssold 62s 6d 5 
B, 48 bags sold at 63s 61; No. 2B, 4 bags sold at 
58s; C, 18 bags sold at 58s 6d. 

*‘Tancashire.”—T, 2 bags sold at 528; OG in 
estate mark, 20 bags sold at 58s ; 11 bags sold at 59s. 

‘* Kamakura Maru.’’—Asgeria B, 3 bags sold at 
64s; T, 1 bag sold at 598; Warriagala, 1 bag sold 
at 603; Ratwatte, 15 bags sold at 57s. 

“ Hitachi Maru.’’—Monerakande Estate No. 1, 1 
bag sold at 65s. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


‘‘Sanuki Maru.”—F A & Co. in estate mark, 1 case 
sold at 28 6d. 

“Hitachi Maru.”—Vedehette Cardamoms Ex, I 
case sold at 3s 7d; ditto AA. 6 cases sold at 2s 
9d; ditto A, 2 cases sold at 1s 8d; ditto B, 4 cases 
sold at 1s 4d; ditto D, 1 case sold at 2s 3d ; Galaha 
Cardamoms Ex, 2 eases sold at 3s 8d; ditto AA, 5 
2 cases sold at Is 
8d; ditto B, 3 cases sold at ls 5d; dittoC, 1 case 
sold at Is 4d; ditto D, 2 cases (seeds) sold at 2s 
2d; 2 cases sold at 1s 3d. 

“ Magician.”—Necholaoya Cardamoms 
cases sold at Is 4d. 

‘* Bingo Maru.’’—Altwood Cardamoms, 2 cases sold 
at ls 5d; Galantenne Cardamoms, 1 case sold at 
1s 10d, 

‘* Statesman.”—Midlands O, 4 cases sold at 2s 4d ; 
ditto 1, 5 cases sold at 2s; ditto 2, 1 case sold at 
ls 4d; ditto B & S, 1 case sold at 1s 5d; ditto 
Seed,1 case sold at ls 1ld; Elkadua O, 2 cases 
sold at 2s 94; 1 case sold at 2s 8d; ditto 1, 4 cases 
sold at 2s; ditto 2,1 case sold at ls 3d; ditto 
Seed, 1 case sold at ls 11d; ditto B & S, 1 bag 
sold at ls 3d. 

‘* Magician.”’—Duckwari A 1, 2 cases sold at 4s 1d ; 
ditto B1, 4 cases sold at 3s 3d; dittoC 1, 4 cases 
sold at 235d; ditto Dl, 1 case sold at 1s 6d; ditto 
A splits, 2 cases sold at 3s 4d; ditto B splits, 4 
cases sold at 23 5d; ditto C splits, 4 cases sold at 
1s 10d; ditto D splits, 1 case sold at 1s 4d; ditto 
E splits, 6 cases sold at 1s 6d; Kellie A, 3 cases 
sold at 33s 6d; ditto B, 2 cases sold at 33; 2 cases 
sold at 23 11d; ditto CO, 1 case sold at 23 ld; 
ditto A splits, 1 case sold at 1s 9d; ditto B splits, 
3 cases sold at 1s 6d. 

“Shinano Maru.”—Ditto B, 3 
8d; ditto E, 1 case sold at Is 5d. 


Ceylon, 3 


cases sold at Is 


CEYLON CINCHONA BARK SALES IN 


LONDON. 


“ Clan McNeil.”—Wattakely C Succraubra Stem. 
6 bales sold at 54d. 

‘Awa Mara,’—Kerrimattia Succraubra Stem, 2 
bales sold at 3d; 3 bales sold at 33d. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, 


No. 15. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


bet. Box. 
6 Lyegrove 2914 
6 pce) 2917 
7 Yogama 2920 
3s * 2923 
by 2926 
20 2929 
1 Trewardena 2932 
12 2935 
43 2938 
16 Ettapolla 2947 
w G 2959 
22 2962 
22 Galkande 2965 
23 2968 
24 2971 
20 Kotagaloya 2977 
27 2980 
29 Nahalma 2986 
30 2989 
31 2992 
32 Laxapana 2496 
33 2998 
34 3001 
85 Putupaula 30u4 
36 3007 
37 3010 
38 3013 
40 Chesterford 3u19 
41 3022 
42 3025 
43 3028 
44 Uullen 3031 
45 3034 
46 Glengarifie 5037 
47 3040 
48 3043 
49 3016 
60 3049 
51 Maldeniya 3052 
52 3055 
63 3058 
62 OBEC, in 
estate mark 
Newmarket 3085 
63 3088 
64 3091 
65 3U94 
67 D, in estate 
mark 3100 
69 Ella Oya 3106 
70 8109 
72 Arapolakan- 
de 3115 
73 3118 
44 3121 
76 Arapolakan- 
de 3127 
77 3130 
78 3133 
80 O BEC, in 
estate marg 
Forest Creek 3139 
81 3142 
82 3145 
83 3148 
84 3151 
90 Tismoda 3169 
91 3172 
93 Puspone 3178 
94 3181 
95 3184 
96 LHO 5137 
97 Holton 3190 
98 3193 
101 Great Valley 
Ceylon in est. 
mark 3202 
102 3205 
103 3208 
104 3211 
105 St. Paul’s 3214 


COLOMBO, 


ed 


LARGE 


24 hf-ch 
20 do 
36 do 
13 do 
25 do 


LOTS. 


‘Méssrse. Forbes& Walk 
{813,817 1b. 


wen 


i 


Name. Ib. 
bro pek 1896 
pek 1149 
bro pek 1600 
pek 1890 
pek sou 88u 
ans 700 
bro pek 1500 
pek 1100 
sou 720 
pek 750 
dust 1020 
fans 750 
bro pek 1200 
or pek 1250 
pek 1800 
bro pek 880 
pek 1870 
bro pek 2100 
pek 4512 
pek sou 2116 
bro pek 2340 
or pek 23340 
pek 4140 
bro pek 1800 
or pek 1360 
pek Nol 1760 
do No2 = 2775 
bro pek 5600 
pek 4465 
pek sou 3420 
tans 810 
bro or pek 3638 
ek 4590 
roorpek 2695 
or pek 945 
pek 3515 
Ppck sou 1411 
bro pek fans 748 
bro pek 2000 
pek 1900 
pek sou 2210 
bro pek 308C 
or pek 207U 
pek 1350 
pek sou 720 
hyson 2000 
hyson 750 


hyson No. 2 2280 


young'hyson 5005 
syson 3900 
hyson No2 1430 


young hyson 2°55 
hyson 1900 


hyson No2 $10 
bro or pek 140 
bro pek 2900 
or pek 4530 
pek Nol 1800 
pek No2 2430 
bro pek 990 
pek 1260 
Jr pek 2660 
bro pek 2835 
pek 1710 
pek sou 900 
bro pek 1140 
pek 1530 
bro or pek 1320 
or pek 1700 
pek 3U6U 
pek sou 975 
or nek 

Nol 1350 


42 bid 
17. bid 


APRIL 22, 1901. 


i 


AND CARDAMOM. SALES. 


Prick :—123 cents each, 3 copies 
80 centa; 6 copies 4 rupee. 


Lot. Box. 
106 3217 
07 vane 3220 
108° Weligoda 3223... 
Iv3 Madulkelle 3238 
117, Avoca 3250 
115 3253 
119 3256 
122 Ewhurst 3265 
123 3268 
124 Lindupatna 3271 
126 3274 
126 3277 
127 3280 
128 4283 
131 OBEC, in 
estate mark 
Summer Hill 3292 
132 3295 
133 3298 
134 Hatton 3301 
135 3304 
139 MA 3316 
141 S V, in est 
mark 3322 
142 Sumerville 3325 
143 3328 
144 3331 
145 Lochiet 3334 
146 3337 
147 3340 
149 Ingoya 3316 
155 Ingoya 3364 
156 2367 
1¢7 Sembawatte 3370 
160 Morlborough 3379 
161 3382 
162 3385 
163 Beaumont 3388 
164 3891 
165 3394 
166 4397 
168 Tillyxie 3403 
169 3406 
170 3409 
171 3412 
172, Dewalakan- 
de 3415 
173 3418 
174 3421 
175 3124 
177“ Lochiel 3430 
178 3433 
179 3435 
181 Lethenty 3442 
182 3446 
183 3448 
187 Digalla 3460) 
188 3463 
189 3466 
190 2469 
193 Yataderia 3478 
194 3481 
195 3484 
196 3487 
197 3490 
198 Castleregh 3493 
199 3496 
200 3499 
201 3502 
20” 3505 
203 3508 
204 Strathspey 3511 
208 3414 
206 3517 
209 Manstield 3526 
210 3529 
211 3532 
212 Morankande 3535 
213 3538 
214 3d4t 
215 3544 
216 Aberdeen 3597 
217 
218 Bae 
219 Dunkeld 3556 
220 3009 
221 3562 
222. Widmore 3565 
223 3568 
224 3571 
226 Bore 


Pkgs. 
38 hf ch 


32 do 
12 hf ch 


9 do 
19 hf ch 
2. ch 


Name. Ib. 
or pek 
02 1976 
pek, 1620 
bro: pek 1162) 
bre pek:” 760 
bro or pek 1540 
bro pek 2420 
hy 1805 
roor pek 798 
bro pek 1900 
bro or pek 2860 
bro pek 4400 
pek 3264 
ek sou 1200 
ro pek 
fans 945 
bro pes 1728 
pek 2982 
pek sou 2822 
bro pek 2835 
pek 2720 
dust 1080 
pek fans 1375 
bro pek 2014 
pek 2080 
pek sou 1150 
bro or pek 3120 
er pek 2070 
ek 913 
bro pek 2448 
pek 1306 
pek sou 891 
bro pes 1140 
bro or pek 3246 
or pex 1066 
peEk 3200 
bro pek 1404 
or pek 970 
pek 1152 
pek sou 3800 
broor pek 1080 
bro pek 880 
pek 1870 
pek sou 1105 
bro pek 2310 
or pek 3348 
pek 4800 
pek sou 1980 
bro or pek 2331 
or pek& 3102 
pek 1020 
young hyson 935 
hyson 784 
do Nol 912 
broor pek 157a 
bro pek 2038 
pek 2916 
pek sou 1420 
bro or pek 2808 
or pek 2160 
pek Nol 3977 
yek 2800 
pek sou 1188 
bro or pek 2400 
bro pek 2700 
cr pek 1600 
pek 1620 
pek sou 800 
fans 700 
broor pek 840 
or pek 1995 
pek 1581 
bro pek 2880 
pek 2090 
pek sou 810 
bro or pek 1064 
or pek 1785 
pek 2250 
pek sou 1530 
bro pek 3515 
pek 4187 
Suu 975 
bro or pek 2900 
or pek 1236 
pek 1716 
Dro or pek 2520 
or pek 1692 
pek 4524 
pek sou 1766 


23 
withdn. 
53 bid 
+8 bid 
35 bid 
30 bid 
31 bid 
28 
21 bid 


ithdn. 


41 
40 
29 bid 
25 
bt 
40 bid 
37 
36 
26 bid 
25 
38 
a5 
30 


36 bid 
33 


‘CEYLON PRODUGE. SALES | GIST. 


; Letcherny 


Fairlawn 


Bandara- 


’ polla 


St. Norman’s 


Weoya 
High Forest 


Hayes 


7 Pallagodda 


Hayes 


High Forest 


' Polatagama 


Kirklees 


Clyde 
Middleton 


Opalgalla 
Agra Oya 


Middleton 


Monkswood 


Devonford 
Anningkande 
Tymawr 
Pendle 

St. Normans 


Maha Uva 


Killarney 


Udabage 


Gerdgama 
Woodend 


Dunbar 


Pkgs.> Name. lb. 
18hfch dust 1440 
25 do ro pek 1250 

“at eb or pek 825 
24 do pek 2040 
61 hf ch bro pek 2965 
34 ch or pek 3570 
18 do pek 1710 
61 ch bro pek 6405 
40 do pek 3600 
15 do pek sou 1275 
32 ch bro pek 3200 
21. do pek Nol 2160 
41 do wpekNo2 3485 
21 do pek sou 1785 
é2hfch or pek 

Nol 1856 
23 do or pek 1242 
27 «do bro or pek 1890 

9 ch bro or pek 900 
10 do bro pek 1000 
2 do pek 4420 
16 do pek scu 1440 
23 ch broorpek 2340 
32 do bro pek 3200 

20 do or pék 1700 
18 do pek 1530 
is do pek suu 1620 
22 ch bro pek 2310 
*6 do pek - 4760 
18 do pek sou 1620 
54 hf'ch or pek 

Nol 8132 
40 do or pek 2160 
44 do pek 2112 
16 ch bro pek 1600 
19 do or pek 1710 
12 do pek No.1 J140 
35 do pek No 2 2975 
11 do pek sou L100 
10 do fans 95! 
23 hf ch broorpek 1265 
15 ch or pek 1425 
11 do pek. 1090 
16 do pek sou 1280 
12) ch bro or pek 1200 
25 do or pek 2320 
14 do pek 1260 
17 hfch broor pek 952 
34 ch bro pek 3400 
37 do pek 3145 

21 ch dust 1722 
9 ch bro pek 900 
10 do. or pek 850 
10 do pek 850 

9 do  peksou 810 

15 ch bro pek 1500 
15 do pek 1275 
20 hich bro pek 1100 
26 do or pek 1300 
19 ch pek 1710 
12 do pek sou 1020 
30 hf ch bro or pek 1650 

0 ch . or pek 950 
25 ch bro pek 2500 
15 do pek sou 1550 
16 hf-ch broorpek 960 
30 do or pek 1650 
32 do pek 1600 
21 do yek sou 1050 
18 do br pek 1800 
19 Qo pek 1710 
11 do pek sou 990 
65 do bro pek 6825 
28 do pek 3120 
12 do pek sou 1080 
i hf-ch bro or pek 1860 
83 do or peE 1848 
42 ch pek 3780 
19 do pek sou 1520 
40 hf-ch bro or pek 2400 
25 ch pek 2250 
10 hf-ch dust 895 
51 do bro pek 2805 
25 do pek 1250 
16 ch bro or pek 1760 
26 de bro pek 2340 
35 do pek 2975 
17 ‘do pek sou 1360 
38 do bro pek 3800 
45 do pek 4275 
14 do pek sou 1120 

6 do br pek fans 70s 
30 hf-ch bro or pek 1500 
24 ch “8 oa per 2088 
21 do 1617 
13 hf-ch Bea pek 741 


39 bid. 
44 bil 


501 
502 
506 


507 


509, 


510 
513 
514 
515 
516 


AY 
Box. .Pkgs. Name... , Ib... ¢. 
Vogan 355 12 ch br pek 1200 750 
358 20 do or pek 1906 41 
361 20 do pek No, 1. 1800 . 32 
364 28 do pek No. 2 2520 29 
Tempo 376 18 do bro pek 1800 39 
379 12 do or pek 1020 33 
382 23 do pek No.1 1725 30 
Vogan 430 14 do bro pek 1400 53 
433 22. do or pek 1980 4) 
4:6 21 do pek No. 1 1890 33 
439 34 do pek No.2 3060 29 
Laxapana 451 31 hnf-ch bro pek 1860 54 
454 26 ch or pek 2360 8644 bid 
457 44 do pek 3960  .35 bid 
Maha Eliya 460 24ahf-ch broorpek 1320 68 bid 
, 463 25 ch or pek 2E00 50 bid 
466 35 do pek 3500 45 bid * 
Kincora 469 16 do bro pek 1760 56 
472 16 do or pek 1356 43 
475 17 do pek 1360 3 
Tillyrie 502 13hf-ch broorpek 780 57 bid 
505 34 do bro pek 1870 46 bid. 
508 22 ch pek 1980 40 bid 
511 8 do pek sou 720 36 
Bandara Eliya 514 48hf-ch or pek 2208 45 
517 456 do bro or pek 3136 out 
520 61 do pek 2684 35 
523 39 do pek sou 1628 29 
Kotiyagalla 529.6 ch dust 90u 30 
Mousatellie 532% 86 do bro or pek 3420 40 
535.31 do or pek 2635 83 bid 
Uragala 547 9 do pek 855 = out 
Rickarton 568 52zhf-ch broorpek 3276 49 bid 
671 18 ch or pek 1800. 41 bid 
574 12 do pek 1056 «36. 
BB in est. 
mark 5&9 13bf-ch bro pek 715 38 
592 17 do pek 765 27 
Ugieside 610 25 ch bro mixed 2250 19 
Pans.atenne 613 43 do bro peE 4085 42 
616 16 do pek No.1 1360 34 
619 22 do pek No.2 1760 28 
622 15 do pek sou 1200 26 
WN 628 11 do pek sou 990 20 bid 
63L 19hf-ch dust 1520, 24 
Waitalawa 634 87 do nek 4347 38 
637 18 do pek sou 597 26 bid 
Stamford Hill 640 13 ch or pek 1102 58 
St Heliers 643 14 hi-ch br or pk No. 1 756 47 
646 30 do bro or pek 1680 41 
649 16 ch pek 1440 34 
652 9 do pek sou 855 27 
Palmerston 658 i5hfch bro pek 855 55 
661 14 do pek 121% 48 
Queensland 664 15 do broorpek 705 56 bid 
667 7 ch bro pek 700 44 
670 8 do or pek 720 42 
673 10 do ek 900 41 
Non Pariel 685 26hf-ch br pek 1476 46 
688 17 do pek 827 36 
691 17 do pek sou 739 33 
Ganapalla 700 11 ch orpk No.1 1100 42 
703 30 do or pk No. 2 2580 34 bid 
706 15 do brocr pek 1680 30 bid 
709 31 do pkNo.1 2666 29 bid 
712 32 do pK No. 2 2688 27 
715 31 do  peksou 2480 23 
Waverley 721 22 do pek sou 2112 38 
Parsloes 736 43 do br pek 4300 36 
739 24 do pek 2160 30 
Nillomally 748 50 do or pek 4600 46 
751 28 do pek No.1 2240 40 
75t 24 do pek No. 2 2112 33 
757° 24 do pek sou 2160 32 
760 19 do bro or peE 1960 59 
766 10 do fans 700 30 
Ewhurst 772 14hfch broorpek 798 41 bid 
7175 19 ch br pek 1900 27 bid 
778 31 do pek 2945 35 
781 9 do pek sou 774 27 bid 
784 10 ado pek fans 750 25) 3 
Munukatila, 
Ceylon in est 
mark 737#10 do or pek 900. 46 
790 #3hf-ch bro pek 198u 53 
793 24 ch peE 1920 35 
Oakhara 799 2% hf-ch or pek 1035 45 
802 22 do br pek 1326 47 
805 2v do pek 1800 37 
C P H Galle 
in est mark 817 7 do _ or pek 700-33 
820 9 do pek 810 25 
Ingrogalla 826 24 do br pek 2400 486.36 
; 829 22 do ek 1870 35 
New Peacock 838 13hf-ch pek fans 975 26 
Sirikandura 841 18 ch br pk 1800 3h 
. 844 15 do ek 1425 28 
847 16 do  peksou 1440 39.28 


CEYLON, :PRODUCE » SALES, ist. 3 


e Ww ie) he 
Lot. fi Boxei’Pkess:Name: Ib. e.s..3{' Lot. , Box, yPkgs, Name, — 1b. 
bd ae J o* “uh 
S658 132 ch: @ > bt peks* 14307. 31> | 66 Agra Ouvah tac bro orypek 1740 
523, 868 ~S‘do pek ' 720° =) "28" : 67 g 58 ni Or pek, BC 24 
524’ Pine Hill 871 41 hfch proorpek 2457 51 SOF 1" 68 aAZd 2) chs peksy, 1800 
ae 874 45 ch ~pek - 4272). 134 ‘|, 70 OAS, i in festatey Mam OSG eee GungtaBern St Hele 
* ‘Clarendon 880 37 hfch br pek 9328) 49. 8. ** mark, “dia 48 co pek. 8 S800 Te bit 
2a! Putupaula 8s3 *9) ch bro or pek 1077 35 bid’ |i 71 f yee 480v..4¢ do:, pek sou 700 10 bic? 
529 Summerhill 9886 49 do ° bro or pek 2986 55 bid-|' 73 Oonoogaloya 486,19 do,, broor pek 1900. 46 ©... 
530 ° 889 18 do or pk No. 1 1535 43 bid CEG = 489 9 do: brogor ‘pek..: Brae ueltieee 
53h 892 21 do or pek 1824 41 bid ; a : : No.2 ° ‘iivs’*' "32 bid 
532° Hopton 895 28 do bro or pek 2800 45 Ut 76 . 495..5 do, dust... 750 24g 
533 893 21-do — or pek 2100 36 bid Uitte . 498 6 da fans eb SUO cr cee dae 
534 3 901 22°. do pek ‘1980 Zopee / 81 GB 510. di hich fans, . 4199, "29 "i 
bape oo we 904.13 do pek sou 1170 Bu | 83; Wahagapitiya -6°6..7 ch: broorpek “700 ~ 52 
538 O Finest mark913 16 do fans 1429 14. 84 = ny 519.,8 do bro pek 800 By gers 
539 P 716 2lhfch pek sou 2097 withd‘n: | 85 .522- 25 do pek 225 29 | 
540 Avanna 919 8 do bro pek 837 a _ 89 Higham ; 5384. 16 bich bro or pek, 1040 37 bid 
541 Coldstream ; » bee | OO: 1 ,537 42 ch: bro pek 4200-34 bid. 
‘Group 922 52 do~° bro pek 2860 48 i GL i 540. 34 da pek 3230 32 
542 925 “22° ch pek 1760 39 Lf 92 ‘ 543. 26 do pek sou 2609 24 
543 © 928 11' do pek sou ' 800 34 1 93 Hila 546 23 do bro or pek 2530 40) 
545 Talgaswela 934 165hf-ch broorpek 900 Bz is Kt Os 549 32 do  bropek 3040 35 bid 
546 937 32 ch or pek 2720 -  83bid | 95 55211 do © or pek 1045. 39 
847 910 36 do pek | 2880 28 bid | 96 555 49 do pek 4655 30 bid 
548 : °°943 17 do pek sou 1275 25 97 _558,.40 do pek sou 3200 22 bid 
550 : 919 10 bfch~ dust 30u 7 ; 98 561 6 do nek fans 720 28 
551 Galapitakande952 16 ch br pek 1600 49 bid | 99 Gonavy 564 382 hfch’ bro pek 16110 44 
552 955 19 do - or pek 1710 43 bid 100 567 “14 ch or pek 119037 
555 958 48 do pek 3600 36 | 101 570 3é¢ do pek 3700 31 
558 Sindumallay 973 71 do bro pek 7242 40 bid | 107 New Tunisgalla 588 29. do bro pek 2755 36 bid 
339 976 42 de or pek > 2016 39 bid 108 “691 11 do pek 990 32 
560 979 57 do pek 4788 33 111 Coundon 600 28hfch bro or pek 1400 34 bid 
56i ~ : 982 2s do- pek sou 1988 28 bid 112 ; 603 11 ecb or pek 902387 
562¥. 985 10 do dust 780 24 113 606 121 doe pek 2112 32 
563 'Battawatte 988 2x8 du bro or pek 3980 42 bid }, 114 ~~ 609 10 do pek sou 8A0 25 
564 991 25 do’ pek 2375 36 115 612 12hfeh~ bro pek fans 720 32 
565 994 15 do pek sou 1200 30 118 Peru 621 *°8 ch bre pek 880 42 bid 
567 “KnaveSmire 1000° 15 do or pek 1350 36 119} : 6’4 13 do pek 1170. 34 bid 
568 1003 22 do bro pek 2000 33 bid 120 Orange Field 627 11 do bro pek 1100 27 
569 1006 39 ao pek 2925 27 bid 121 ' 630 7 do pek 700, 16 bid 
570 1009 19 do pek son T4V5 ee 123 BKladuwa 636 11 do or pek.: 1100» 32 bid 
byal oly 2% do bro or pek 2400 29 124 639° 7 do bro pek 340 28 bid 
125 h 642 25 do pek 2470 22 bid 
; tee ath 645 8 oe pek sou 720 16 
__9R= 12! allastane 654 16 do bro or pek 1000 43 
(Mr. EB. John.—285,543 lb.) 130 : 657 9 do bro nek 810. 34 bid 
Seek ] 131 660. 9 do pek 810 35 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. Ce 134 Maskeliya 669 42hfich broorpek 2100 — 38 bid 
1 Chapelton 270 we hich dust 720, 25 135 672 14 ch or pek i760 34 bid 
4 Birnham 279 ch — pek sou 3536 ~~ 28 136 675 21 do pek 2100 = 30 bid 
5 Meeriabedde 282 10 do bro mix 1250 10 137 678 7 do pek sou 70u —-2t bid 
6 S$ 235 8 do bro pek 800 37 138 681 21hfch fans 1260 23 
7 288 10 do pek 850 «31 141 Elston 690 1L ch or pek 990 40 
9 Mahapahagalla 204 12 do or pek 1200-31 bid | 142 693 13 do  pek 1105-34 
1 297 20 do bro pek 2100 33 bid | 148 696 39 do pekson 3510 30 
il : 300 15 do pek 1350 30 144 Brownlow 699 30hfch broorpek 1710 43% 
13 Nahavilla 306 26 do or pek 2340 38 145 702° 15 ch orpek~ 1410 3 
14 309 30 do bropek 3000 35;bid | 146 3 705 24 do  pek 2203-38 
15 312 11 do pek 990 33 147° 708 J6hfeh bro pek fans 1200 30 
16 315 10bfch pek fans 700 23 148 MP 711 12 ch broorpek 1260 25 
17 Brownlow 318 27 do broor pek 1593 53 149 714 ‘18 do  bropekfans2160 28 
18 321 17 do or pek 1598 = 42 bid | 100 4 717 30 hf-ch dust - 2700 = 20 
19 324 24 ch pek 2232 «© 33 bid | 151 MP, in estate 
PAl hie 327 18 do pek sou 3543 33 mark 73 g 207 5 
21 Cabin Ella 330 lu do or pek 8:0 40 152. Koswatte ie 2 de Bek Gage, 2807 He 
22 333 9 do  broorpek 945 39 2hf-ch broorpek 1400 36 
23 336 1¢ do — pek 900 33 153 726.22 ch or pek i870 32 bid 
24 339 8 do — pek sou 720 30 154 729 14 do pek 1050 28 bid 
26 Histon 34) 15 do pek 127534 1s7_ Perth 738 17 do  breorpek 1785 33 bid 
27 348 37 do  pek sou 3330 30 35S 741 23 do or pek 1955 32 bid 
28 351 19 do or pek 1615 37 bid | 159 " 744 12 dy, pek 900. 27 bid 
A 354 ithf-ch dust 99028 162 Kolapatna (53 24hfch broor pek 1296 68 
30 Gingranoya, 357 13 ch bro or pek 1300 41 bid 103 756 21 do ov pek 1200-58 
31 360 13 do or pek 1235 40 164 759,24 do  pek 1200. 47 
32 Wadhurst 363 13 do or pek 130038 168 OAS, in estate ; 
33 366 8 do — pek fu $4 mark 77t 7 ch  bropek 700 © 26 
34 369 8 do vek sou 720,28 169 i74..7 do. pek 70022 
37 Lona 378 45 hf-ch brovrpek 2700 56 bid | 172 KAS, in estate 
38 381 34 ch or pek 3400 44 bid mark 783. 29 do bro pek 300 95 
39 384 34 do pek 8u6u 30 bid 13) 786-10 do nek 450 17 
42 Agra Ouvah 393 45 hf-ch broorpek 2468 59 [Wealepawatay Tea ee 79213 do bro bea 4300 7 
43 396 85 do or pek 4590 47 77 AMS 798 27 do sou 2025. out 
44 399 26 ch — pek 2340 40 178 ASL 8UL 12 do  peksou 1020 out 
45 GW 402 18 do pek sou 1620 38 179 Glasgow 804 40 do  broorpek, 3080 40 bid 
46 405 52hfich dust 4680-25 180 87-22 «do or pek TEIOM eda pid 
47 Gientilt’ 408 33 ch bro pek 2300 47 Isl 810 15 do  pek 138047 
48 411 26 do or pek 2470 = 39 182 ; 813. 9 do  peksou 900 42 
a » 414 19 Yo pek 1615 33 173, 816 13 do. orpek fans 1300 27 
F 7 3 Pp 
50 Templestowe 417 21 hich or pek 903 44 bid | 184 Ottery $19 18 do  broorpek 1890 46 bid 
51 Mossend 420 14 do bro orpek 770 78bid | 185 ; 822 23 do  orpek 1840 50 
a2 423 28 au or pek 1540 66 1-6, Gingranoya 825 24 do pek 2040 38 
53 426 41 do pek 1845 = St bid | 187 Woodstock 828 lo do broorpek 1200 41 bid 
56 Cresta 435 16 do  broorpek S800 45 188 881 9 doe pek 855. 37 
54 438 20 ch or pek 1800 30 bid | 191 Kandaloya 840 21hfch bro pek 800. 44 
OS ae 4 441 9 do pek 810 25 194 843 20 ch or pek 2040 44 
6@ Kelaneiya and j93 Cleveland 846 47hfch floworpek 2632 47 bid 
Braemar 447 13 do  broorpek 1300 | 56 194 i 849 47 do pek 2538 «37 bid 
61 450 13 do — or pek 130039 196 855 14 do peksou 700 = 33 bid 


62 453 14 do  pek 1330033 197 Lameliere 858 19 ch ~ or pek 1805 44 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


4 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
198 861 28 ch broorpek 2688 
199 864 40 de ) 4 3600 

200 867 18hfch pekfans 1260 

201 Kandaloya 870 41 do  bropek 1846 
202 873 24 do or pek 960 
203 876 56 do ek 2240 
205 Warleigh 882 27 ch ro pek 2565 
206 Little Valley 885 26 de bropek 2600: 

207 Bs 2 de pek ‘No.1 +1760 
208 891 8 do pek No. 2 720 

210 Dickapitiya 897 31 do bro pek 3100 

211 Dalhousie 900 20 do orpek 1100 

212 903 17 do bro pek 1020 

213 906 32 do pek 1600 

214 909 14 do ek sou 1700 

217 Gangawatte 918 16 do ry or pek 1600 

218 921 16 do bro pek 1500 

219 924 32 de pek 2 

222 933 10hfch fans 700 

Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
|386,560 lb.] 

Lot, Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
1 Mossville 991 43 ch dust 3370 
3 K 997 8 ch pek 800 
6 Wukettia 16006 12 ch pek 2 oz lead 1100 
7 1009 7 do pek sou 2 0z 

lead 700 

9 Alpitakande 1015 12bfch or pek 720 

10 1018 24 do pek 1200 

11 Horagoda 1021 10 ch bro or pek 

slack 1006 

12 1024 12 do or pek 1140 

13 . 1027 19 do pek 1805 

14 1030 9 do  peksou 810 

17 Dikmukalanal039 43 eb pek sou 64 

18 Dartry 1042 16hfch fans 1248 

21, Lonach 1051 100 hfch bro pek 5500 

22 1064 43 ch  pek 3870 

23 1057 22 do ek sou 1980 

24 GA 1060 12 ch sou 816 

25 1063 10 hfch dust 800 

26 Wyamita 1066 7 ch bro pek 735 

27 1069 9 do pek 810 

30 Aberfoyle 1078 12hfch broor pek 720 

-31 1081 15 do orpe 750 

:32 1084 15 do  pek 825 

-37 Monte Christo1099 12 ch pek sou 960 

38 1102 9 do fans 1080 

40 Doragalla 1108 20 do _ bro pek 2006 

41 1L1L 16 do or pek 1520 

42 11144 35 do pek 3420 

43 1117 11 do pek sou 935 

44 1120 10 do fans 1300 

49 Blinkbonnie 1135 23hfch bro pek 1449 

50 1138 13 ch or pek 1235 

51 1141 15 do  pek 1350 

53 «OL 1147 20hfch dust 1600 

54 ; 1150 12 ch bro mix 1080 

55 Nyanza 1153 13hfeh broor pek 754 

56 1156 20 ch _ bro pek 2080 

57 1159 20 do pek 1700 

60 Avisawella 1168 1¢6hfch bro or pek 300 

61 1171 18 ch bro pea 1800 

62 1174 24 do pek 2040 

63 1177: «+15 do pek sou 1200 

BS 1183 5 do dust 700 

66 EF F, in estate 

mark 1186 17hfch bro pek 935 

68 Polghakande 1192 ch bro or pek 760 

69 1195 7 do bro pek 735 
10 1198 9 de or pek 174 
71 1201 12 do pek 1056 
72 1204 13 do pek sou 1170 
73 1207 6 do dust s!ack- 

packed 780 

74 Southwark 1210 38 do bropek 4180 

“16 1213 20 do pek 1900 
7 Rothes 1219 14hfch bro or pek 910 
78 1222 16 do or pek 800 
79 1225 13 ch pek 1170 

@3 Kurunegale 

est. Co 1237 20hfch bro or pek 1306 

84 1240 16 do or pek 880 

85 1248 20-ch pek 1800 

36 1246 12 do pek sou 1€80 
88 Hangranoya 1252 10 ch pro or pek 950 
89 1255 34 do bro pek 3400 
30 1258 26 do pek 2340 
91 1261 14 do pek sou 1120 
93 Mary Hill 1267 dJshfich pek 1650 
94 1270 21 do pek sou 945 
95 Harengalla 12738 12 ch or pek 10°0 

% 1276 10 do bro pek 950 
97 1279 2k do pek 1680 
98 1282 11 do pek sou 880) 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
99 1285 9 ch bro pek fan2 90 
101 Hatdows 1291 22 do bro pek 2200 
102 1204 17 de pek 1446 
103 1297 11 do pek sou 886 
1¢5 Lachine 1303 17 ch bre pek 1632 
106 1306 16 da pek 1472 
107 Owilitande 1309 21 ch bro pek 2100 
108 12312 19 do pek 1710 
109 12i6. 12 do ,; pek ‘sou 1680 
110 Warakamure 1318 28 ch ro pek 2300 
11L 1321 26 do ek 2375 
117 Carney 1339 17 hfch bro pek $50 
119 1245 16 do ek sou 800 
121 Neuchatel 1351 44 ch ro orpek 4466 
122 1354 28 do or pek 2240 
123 1367 23 do ek sou 1840 
125 Neddegodde 1363 27hfch broorpek 1216 
1 13¢6 28 de or pek 1120 
127 139 50 de pe 1750 
128 1372 21 do pek sou 846 
1381 Mourvay- 
thwaite 1381 20 ch bro pek 2000 
132 1384 16 do pek 1360 
136 Farnham 1296 14hfch bro or pek 770 
137 1399 11 ch or pek 935 
138 1402 11 do bro pek 1140 
139 1405 11 do pekNol_ 1100 
140 1408 14 do pek seu 1190 
141 St Leonards 
on sea 1411 10hfch Young Hyson 700 
142 1414 17 do Hyson 935 } 
143 1417 8 ch Hyson No2 760 
146 Kelani 1426 11 ch broorpek 1645 
147 1429 13 do broor pek No21300 
148 3432 16 do pek 1440 
149 1435 23 do or pek 2070 
156 143s 7 do dust 700 
151 Neb: da 1441 21 ch bro or pek 
slack packed 2100 
152 1444 68 do bro pek 6460 
153 1447 13 do pek 1170 
154 1450 12 do pek sou Sou 
156 H 1456 16hfch bro pek 800 
157 1459 24 do pek 1190 
155 1462 42 do pek sou 2100 
159 Paradise 1465 28 ch bro pek 2940 
160 14€8 18 do k 1800 
161 1171 17 do  peksou 1615 
163 Rh K P 1477 9 ch broorpek 900 
164 1480 9 do or pez 855 
166 1483 30 do pek 2556 
170 Cooroodeo 
watte 1498 14 ch ):4 1400 
£71 1501 8 do pek sou 800 
171 Narangoda 1504 2! ch bro pek 1890 
73 1507 18 do pek 1410 
176 Lyndhurst 1516 19hfch broorpek 1140 
177 15)9 27 do or pek 1350 
179 1525 2) do pek No 2 £86 
182 15:4 2) do pek sou No2 1050 
183 Oaklands 1537 14 ch or pek 1260 
185 1543 28 do pek 2380 
186 1346 15 do peK sou 1200 
190 Parsgaha 
kande 1358 7 ch bro pek 700 
191 1561 12 do pek 1140 
194 Tyspane 1570 28 ch broorpek 2930 
195 1573 37 «do bro pek 3.010 
196 576 86 do  pek 5040 
197 Harangalla 1573 11 ch or pek 945 
198 1582 9 do bro pek 855 
190 1585 29 do pek 2320 
200 1483 12 do sou 960 
201 Kelani 159i 12 ch bro peE 1140 
202 1594 25 do or pek 2125 
203 1597 20 do bro or peK* 2000 
2u4 16.0 26 do peE 2080 
205 163 9 do pek No 2 810 
206 1000 10 do pek sou 750 
207 Mt Vernon 1609 43 ch pek 4085 
20% 1612 20 do pek sou 1760 
209 Glenalnen: 1615 26hfch bro pek 1560 
210 1618 11 ch pek 935 
213 Horagalle . 
KV 1627 13hf ch bro or pek 715 
214 1630 8 ch _ or pek colindia 
pkgs 800 
915 1633 9 do pek 810 
216 1636 11 do _ or pek colindia 
pkgs 825 
S17 1639 10hfch fans 706 
218 Agra Elbeddel642 37hfch broo3pek 2226 
219 1645 19 ao or pek 1045 
®20 1648 46 do ek 2300 
221 1651 24 do  pek sou 108) 
224 Covoroondoo- 
watte 1660 14 ch pek 110 
229 Mahatenne 1675 13 ch bro pek 1300 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
230 1678 14 ch pek 1330 
933 Theherton 1687 8 do _ bro or pek 800 
234 1690 11 do or pek 990 
235 1693 15 do pek 1275 
236 Allacolawewal696 22hfch broorpek 116 
237 1699 22 do or pek 1100 
238 1702 15 do pek 720 
242 Ma:igold 1714 33hfch broorpek 1749 
243 1717 34 do or pek 1700 
244 1720 21 do pek 1029 
245 1723 21 do pek sou 987 
246 1726 10 do bro pek fans 630 
247 1729 9 do pek dust 648 
248 YRW 1732 9.ch fans 1125 
250 1738 20 do bro tea 2000 
251 South Africa 1741 22 ch bro pek 2200 
252 1744 20 do bro pek No 2 2000 
253 1747 28 do pek 2520 
254 1750 21 do pek sou 1638 
255 Kurulugalla 1753 19 ch bro pek 1900 
256 1756 15 do pek 1350 
257 Damblagolla 1759 13 ch _ or pek 1620 
258 1762 14hfch bro pek 840 
259 1765 42 ch pek 3570 
260 1768 20 do pek sou 1600 
264 GB 1780 10hfch_ bro tea 500 
265 1738 18 do dust 900 
266 M V, in estate 
mark 1786 37 ch pek 3515 
267 D, in estate 
mark 1789 49hfch pek 2450 
268 Rayigam 1792 24 ch bro pek 2400 
269 1795 21 do or pek 1890 
270 1798 19 do pek 1615 
271 1801 20 do pek sou 2000 
273 Mora Ella 1807 28nfch bro orpeK 1680 
274 1810 23 do or pek 1196 
275 1813 2% ch  pek 2610 
276 1816 16 do pek so 1280 
279 DM OG, in 
est. mark 1825 12hfch bro pe 720 
280 1828 20 ch pek 1400 
281 1831 18 do pek sou 1260 
285 1843 17hfch or pek 850 
286 Nugawella 1846 24hfch bro pek 1320 
287 ' 1849 20 do or pek 900 
294 Rahatungoda1870 25hfch bro orpek 1250 
295 1873 28 do bro pek slack 
packed 1680 
296 1876 32 do or pek slack 
packed 1600 
297 1879 32 do pek 1600 
298 Hanagama - 1832 14 ch pek sou 1230 
299 1835 9 do sou 720 
301 Gangwarily 1891 35 ch bro pek 3150 
302 894 20 do pek 1500 
303 . 1897 20 do pek sou 1600 
305 4 11 do fans 1100 
307 10 18 do sou 1350 
308 Havilland 13.18 ch broorpek 1800 
809 16 11 do or pek 880 
310 19 34 do pek 2720 
312 Doragalla 25 15 ch bro pek 1500 
313 28 10 do or pek 950 
314 81 28 do pek 2520 
316 37. 7 do fans 945 
320 Meegama 49 16 ch pek sou 1493 
1 hf ch 3 
321 52 9 ch sou 855 
322 Yarrow 65 15hfch flwy or pek 780. 
323 58 35 do or pek 1680 
324 61 16 do bro or pek 880 
325 64 41 do pek 1845 
326 67 14 do pek sou 700 
329 Elchico * 76 60hfch _ bro pek 3000 
331 62 15 do pek 750 
338 Hartfield 103 10 ch bro pek 1000 
389 106 10 do bro or pek 1050 
340 109 25 do or pek 1250 
341 112 17 do  pek 1496 
342 115 17 do pek sou 1275 
843 Roseneath 118 20 ch bro pek 2000 
344 121 13 do pek 1170 
345 124 26 do pek sou 2210 
346 Thie Sholah 127 16hfch fek 848 
347 Ladrum 130 21 ch broorpek 2100 
348 133 26 do or pek 2¢00 
349 136 26 do pek 2600 
350 139 18 do pek sou 1800 
351 142 12 do pek fans 1320 
E. Benham & Co. 
[26,626 lb.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. 
1 Manickwatte 61 23 do or pek 1886 
g, Battalgalla 64 19 do or pek 1805 


25 bid 
42 bid 


100 
270 
162 
£00 
420 


Ib. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 
8 67 28 ch ek 
6 Hornsey 73 32hfch bropek 
6 76 26 c pek 
if 79 138 do pek sou 
8 Mapitigama 82 18 ch pek Nol 
10 Rasagalla 88 26 ch bro or pek 
ll 91 23 do pek 
14 100 16 do or pek 
. No.1 
16 3 23 do or pek 
No. 2 
17 Hornsey 9 28hfch_ bro pek 
{8 12 20 ch pek 
19 15 12 do pek sou 
SMALL LOTS. 
[E. Benham & Co.| 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 
4 Battalgalla 70 8 ch pek sou 
9 L, im estate 
mark 5 1 do pek 
12 Rasagalla 94 3 do sou 
13 7 2hfch dust 
16 6 5 ch bro pek 
20 Hornsey 18 6 ch bro pek fans 
(Messrs. Forbes & Walker.| 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 
1 T, inestate 
mar 2902 3 ch unas 
2 Horagas- 
Kelle 2905 4hfch_ bro pek 
3 2908 6 do pek 
4 2911 5 do pek sou 
14 Trewardene 2941 1 ch dust 
15 Ettapolla 2944 10hfch bro pek 
17 2950 4 do pek sou 
18 29538 2 dn bro tea 
19 2956 2 duo dust 
25 Galkanda 2974 6 ch pek sou 
28 Kotagaloya 2983 5 do pek sou 
39 Putupaula ‘ 3016 6 ch pek sou 
64 Maldeniya 3061 5 do dust 
55 A 3064 1 ch young hyson 
56 B 3067 1 do young hyson 
67 Greenwich 3070 1hfch_ bold leaf 
hyson 
58 3073 1 do hyson 
59 J ES, inestate 
mark 3076 3 ch bro pek 
60 3079 4 do ek 
61 3082 2 do pek sou 
66 OBE C, in 
est. mark 
Newmarket 3097 3 ch dust 
68 Ella Oya 3163 3 ch 
lhfch young hyson 
71 3112 9 ch siftings 
75 Arapolakan- 
de 3124 5hfch _ siftings 
79 Arapolakan- 
de 3136 3 do _ siftings 
8 OR EC, in 
estate mark 
Forest Creek 3154 4 ch fans 
86 3157 3 do sou 
87 3160 1 do red leaf 
88 3163 3 do  pek dust 
89 3166 8 do dust 
92 Tismoda 3175 7 ch ~~ peksou 
99 Holton 3196 8 ch pek scu 
100 BA 3199 7 do dust 
109 Weligoda 3226 8 ch pek 
110 3229 4 do pek sou 
111 3232 3 do ust 
-1l1 Madulkelle 3235 9 ch or pek 
114 3241 1 do dust 
115 A 3244 1 ch hyson 
116 B 3247 lhf-ch hyson 
120 Avoca 3259 6 do pek sou 
121 3262 5 ch bro pek fans 
129 Lindupatna 3286 2 ch bro pek 
130 3289 2 do pek 
136 Hatton 3307 6 do pek sou 
137 3310 3 do dust 
138 MA 3313 6 ch sou 
140 3, in estate 
mark 3319 4 ch dust 
148 Lochiel 3343 2hfch dust 
150 Richmond 3349 2 do bro or pek 
151 3352 4 do bro pek 
152 3355 3 ch or pek 
153 3358 3 do pek 


6 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. _ Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name Ib 
g - 
154 Ingoya 3361.8 ch or pek OY BS) 451 St Heliers 655 7hf-ch dust 595 
158 Sembawatte 3373 9 do  pek 693 withd’ 459 Queensland 676 5 ch  peksou 435 
159 3376 5 do pek sou 340 n. | 460 679 lhf-ch br pk fans 79 
167 Beaumont 3400 2hfch fans 1k0- 21 461 : 682 1 do ‘orpkians 62 
176 Lochiel 3427 7 do bro or pek 455 61 465 Non Pariel 694 10 do bro pek fans 616 
180 31439 2 do dust 180 23 466 697 4 do dust 305 
184 Lethenty 8451 12 hfcbh hyson No2 696 19 473 Ganapalla 718 5 ch dust 580 
185 3454 38 do siftings 165 8 475 ConJegalla 724 2 do pek sou 210 
186 3457 1 do  twansey 86 1L 476 Ingurugalla 727 4 do red leaf 360 
191 Digalla 3472 7 beck sou AG Tien 20 rs Att sete 4 730 2 Ho per sou 180 
192 8475 2 do dust 211 18 8 Springwoo VEE Ie Mm) 1 pek 30 
207 Strathspey 3520 4 ch  pekscu 360 38 481 fParsloes 742 6 do pek sou 460 
208 3528 3 do dust 330 Pp) 462 2 745 2bf-ch dust 150 
226 Widmore 3577 4hfch_ pek fans 240 23 48x Nillomally, 763 5 ch bro pek fans 500 
228 Letchemy 3583 3 do pek fans 225 22 490 i 769 ihfch dust 100 
232 Fairlawn 3595 «8 ieee per sou 600 32 429 crs gee 
233 3598 6 hf ¢ ans 426 35 eylon, in 
234 VHD ral dust 160 23 est mark 796 6G ch pek sou 606 
241 St. Norman’s 92 2 hf ch dist 200 20 503 Oakhara 803 5 hf ch Mok sou aE 
242 Weoya 25 6 ch  broorpek 490 34 504 811 3 do  pek fans 225 
247 40 6 do bro pek fans €60 25 505 pas owe in : a Os : 
248 43 4 do dust 600 22 est mar 814 7 hfe ro or pe 350 
256 Hayes 67° 6hfch broor pek 508 823 4 do bro pk fans 240 
fans 390 35 51L New Peacock 832 6 ch sou 540 
274 Polatagama 121 2 ch dust 300 2k 512 835 3hfch bromixed 150 
982 Clyde 145 7 do pek sou 518 25 ae Sirikandura Bee ; an Wr pekfans 107 
283 148 3 do dust 485 2 5 ) ans 96 
284 151 2 do  pek fans 258 23 519 256 2 do congou 147 
288 Aigburth 163 4hfch dust 380 18 520 859 2 do bro pek dust 248 
290 OvxKcowatte, 621 P &62 2 do dust 203 
No.1 169 3 ch _ pek jans 390 | 24 526 OF inest mark 877 2 dv dust 209 
312 Pendle 235 1 ch sou 90; 29 536 Hopton 907 4 do fans 440 
313 228 4 do  pek fans 300-27 537 910 2 do dust 220 
317. StNorman’s: 250 2 do. dust 20022 644 Coldstream 
322 Maha Uva 265 ihf-ch fans 70 25 Greup 931 7hf-ch dust 5€0 
323: 268 5 do dust 400 22 549 Talgaswela 916 10 do br pek fans 600 
333 Kotua 298 4 ch bro pek 400! 29 per Galapitakande 961 eh bes sou 360 
334 301 2 do pek 190 22 55 264 oO ust 300 
335 304 1 do ek sou 100 18 656 Cairnton 967 2hfch bro pek dust 174 
336 307 1 do x0 90 15 557 Gama 97) 6 ch bro Pixel 697 
337 310 1 do dust 420 17. 5666 Battawatte 997 2hf-ch dust 200 
332 313 1 do — green tea 45 14 Be : 
339 Weygalla 316 4 do or pek 300 ~— out 4 
343 Woodend 328 3 do dust 420 21 (Mr, H. John.) 
349 Dunbar 346 4hf-ch bropk fans 248 33 
350 349 1 ch pek sou 91 33 Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
351 352 1 do dust 153 22 ¢ "2 - oy . =o 
856 Vogan 367 4 do pek sou » 360 24 2 geagelton ao rs ap Doras oes 
2 y 2 500 
857 370 4 do bro pek fans 4&0 29 8s 991 7 do pek sou 490 
: 358 373 4hf-ch dust 340 22 12 Mahapahagalla 303 12 hfch or pek 660 
362 Tempo 385° 7 ch pek No, 2 490 25 96 Cabi : 2 ; i Rice . 96 
: U 25 Cabin Ella 342 5 do br or pek fans 320 
363 3387 do  pek s.u 455 22 35 Wadhurst 372 2hfch dust 160 
364 391 11 hfch brpk fans 605 25 36 575 3 do fans = 
Qn bh o 8 165 
365 394 7 do dust 595 21 40 lona 387 4 do dust 320 
366 397. 3 do young hyson 163 out 41 390 4 do br or pek fans 320 
367 400 4 do  hyson 240) 5. ,out 54 Mossend 459 7 elo > fanint 420 
368 463 1 do hyson No. 2 45 10 bid 55 432.2 do dust 130 
368 406 1 ch  siftings 97) 10 59 Cresta Aaa endear 300) 
370 Vogan 409 4 do br pek 400 50 ; Pete. "ea 
. © 2 63 Kelaniya and 
ed re 3 ae alae 7 ae A Braemar 456 6 ch bropek fans 600 
373 418 x do pexNo2 680 9% SS Geo een ae os 
374 421 2 do .peksou 180 24 Coy tS i SON OEE OES 400 
375 424 1,do br pekfans 120 28 Bae ee neat eng Rt ee 
276 427 2hf-ch dust lju 22 79 bay Smee 
381 442 4 ch  pek sou 360 24 +8 GE SUL) oid EAIEE Zp 
382 445 4 do bro pek fans 480 29 "9 SOL wy lmitale “cee wi “50 
383 448 4hfch dust 340 23 80 BOT GRE Cay AGE td 
893 Kincora 478 5 ch pek No 2 400. 35 81 513 2 do ito rie 170 
394 481 1 do fans 135 35 ste on 6 os Y 
395 Roscrea 484 2 do bro pek 143 31 Ee Walezapioye A 4 an Aeon? a 
396 487 1 do pek 82 25 88. Sanquhar 58L. 6 do sou 510 
397 490 1 do pek sou 85-23 102 Gunavy 573 7 do  pek sou 665 
398 N 493 5 tp bro mixed 500 22 103 M 576 WAudo pek 400 
399 496 5 do sou » 475 3 ao a 
5 104 579 4 do  pek *360 
400 499 iht-ch dust. 95 18 5 = S 
409 ‘Bandara Eliya5%6 3 do dust 264 21 ae fee ; OB Pek eat o 
413) Mousakelie - 0387 8). C0 | Pek sou ED 109 New Tunisgalla591 4 do peksou 320 
414 541 6 do dust 450 24 110 5G 7aUclMaiclen dest 106 
415 Uragala 644 6 do br pek 570 gz 116. Ccunden 615 6 do Fo aOR 
417 550 6 do  pek sou 540 «16 - 2 7 
418 653 2 do bro pek fans 180 out an Orange Field ce ; de ey 90 
= Ais 5 a5 % ang By) sou 180 
419 556 Lhf-ch bro mixed 90 10 bid 57 Elka rome ti n 
J ye ; 127. Elkduwa €48 3 do mix 420 
420 559 1 do dust 140 14 128 KT 651 3 do sou 270 
ees Bae i ie pro ek ae io 132 Gallastexe 663 4 Go  peksou 360 
a ata eine ate ts > 133 ; 666 2. do dust 180 
ee Rickarton a E nee pek sou Be i 139 Maskeliya 684 6hfcn dust 540 
; el 140 Nannoya 687 2 ch sow 172 
428 Yempo 6838 1 do younghyscen 53 14 155 Koswatt 732 3 d Tees 
429 : bSeie 2 Sb, euson 14914 160) 00, cal ae caeugeahen ae dust! 300 
432 ~=—B in est, 160 Perth 747 6 ch — peksou 420 
mark 695 10 hf-ch pek sou 539 23 161 75) 2hfch pek dust 150 
433 598 1 do pek fans 59 18 165 Kolapatna- 762-8 do pek sou 400 
484 601 1 do congou 46 12 166 765 4 do br or pek fans 240 
A35 604 1 do pek dust 84 5 167 768 6 do fans 350 
486 Ugieside 607 5 ch dust 400 18 181 OAS, in estate 
442 Pansslatenne 625 4 do br pk fans 480 35 mark 77 4 ch pek sou 400 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb, 
171 780 2 ch fans 220 
174 KAS, in estate 

mark 789 2 do pek sou 200 
176 Mt. Etna 795 23 boxes bro or pek 460 
189 WK 834 1 ch pek sou 107 
190 . 837 2 do dust 210 
195 Cleveland 852 4hfch fans 320 
204 Kandaloya 87910 do pek sou 400 
209 Little Valley 891 2 do dust 160 
215 Dalhousie 912 3 ch bro pek fans 210 
216 GK 915 1 do bro pek 99 
220 Gangawatte 927 2 do pek sou 200 
221 930 Ghf-ch dust 480 
223 936 2 ch sou 200 
(Messrs. Somervilie & €o.] 
Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. 
2K 994 5 ch bro pek 500 
4 1000 2 do faas - 220 
5 1000 3 do pek sou 270 
8 Illukettia 1012 2 ch sou 20z lead 180 
15 Horagoda 1033 2 ch dust unbulked200 
1g 1036 1 do con 95 
19 Dartry 1045 3 sou 324 
20 1048 2 do tro tea 164 
28 Wyamita 1072 4 ch pek sou 320 
29 1075 lhfch dust 80 
33 Aberfoyle 1087 6hfich pek sou 330 
-34 1090 1 ae bro or pek dust 64 
5 1093 2 fans 144 
6 1096 1 oe dust 85 
9 Monte Christo1105 8hfich dust 6:0 
45 Batgodde 1123 4 ch bro pek 440 
46 1126 3 do pek 285 
47 1129 2 do pek sou 180 
48 1132 1 do pek dust 100 
52 SBlinkbonnie 1144 7 ch pek sou 574 
58 Nyanza 1162 6 ch pek sou 540 
59 1165 3 do dust slack 
packed 300 
64 Avisawella 1180 4 ch sou 320 
67 FF, in estate : 
mark 1189 8hfch pek 400 
76 Southwark 1216 8 -ch pek sou 610 
80 Rothes 1228 2 ch pek sou 170 
81 1231 5hfch bro tea 300 
82 1284 2 do dust 180 
87 Kurunegale 
est. Co 1219 6hfch dust 480 
“92 Mary Hill 1234 10 hf-ch bro pek 600 
100 Hatdowa 1288 5 ch bro or pek 500 
104 1300 1 do dust 150 
112 Arcady 1324 8hfch bro pek 400 
113 1327 6 do pek 300 
114 133) 6 do pek sou 300 
115 1333 2 do sou 100 
116 1336 1 do dust 52 
118 Carney 1342 14 hich pek 630 
“120 1348 2 do sou 100 
124 Neuchatel 1360 3 ch dust 420 
129 Meddegodde 1375 4hfch dast 240 
130 1378 4 do sou 140 
133 Murraythwaite1387 7 ch p2k sou 595 
134 1390 5 do bro pek fans 600 
135 1393 2 do dust 320 
144 St Leonards 
on sea 1420 4hfch duast Nol 220 
145 1423 3 ch fans 390 
155 Neboda 1453 Shfch dust 450 
162 Paradise 14174 3 ch dust .. 480 
166 RK P 14°x6 7 ch pek sou 560 
167 1483 2 do fans 210 
168 * 1192 1 do dust slack 
packed 120 
169 Cooroondoo- 
watte 1495 5° ch bro pek 500 
174 Narangoda 1516 7 ch pek sou 630 
175 1513 4 do sou 200 
173 Lyndbnrst 1522 ll bfich pek Nol 506 
179 1525 20 do pek No2 886 
181 1528 2 do dust 160 
182 1531 13 do pek sou Nol 546 
184 Oaklands 1549 & ch bro pek 560 
187 1549 1 do pe tans 112 
188 1552 3hfch dust 225 
189 1555 5 ch bro pek fans 520 


Lot. Box. Pkgs Name. lb, «4 
192 Paragaha- 
kance 1564 4 ch pek sou 380 12 
193 1567 4 do fans 3380 8 d 
211 Glenalmond 162t 5 ch pek sou 400 9-2 
212 1624 Lhfch ust 80 20 
222 XX 1654 5hfch_ bro or pek fans 
slavk packed 275 27 
223 1657 6 do pek dust 480 23 
225 California 1663 9hfch bro pek 450 2 
226 1666 5 ch pek 484 16 
227 1669 3 do pek sou 295 10 
228 Muhatenne 1672 3 ch bro or pek =. 300 48 
231 1681 7 do pek sou 270 22 
232 1684 1 do dust 100 18 
239 Allacolawewa 1705 13 hfch pek sou 61L 34 
240 1708 6 do bro pek fans 378 34 
241 1711 3 do pek dust 216 24 
249 Y RW 1735 2 ch dust 216 19 
261 UBG 1771 3 ch bro mix 300 8 d 
262 1774 3 do fans 300 12 id 
263 1777 7hfch dust 560 16 4d 
264 GB 1780 10 hf-ch bro tea 500 
272 Rayigam 1804 5hf-ch dust 4C0 23 
277 Mora Ella 1819 Lhf-ch dust 95 18 
278 1822 5 do bre or pek fans350 28 
282 DMOG,in 
est. mark 1834 5 ch bro mix 425 16 
283 1837 2hfch dust 170 20 
284 1840 5 do fans 300 23 
288 Nugawela 1852 5 do pek (slack 
packed) 225 2 d 
289 1355 8 do pek sou 360 24 
290 1858 1 do dust 85 VW 
291 S,in est. mark 1861 1 do bro pek 57 25 
292 1864 2 ch pek 162 13 
293 1867 2hfch dust 120 13 
300 Hanagama 1888 65 do (dust 2 oz. lead) 425 15 
304 Gangwarily 1 6 do dust 480 17 
306 6) ch bro mix 480 33 
311 Havilland 22 4 do  peksou 300-23 
315 Doragalla 34 7 do pek sou 595 3L 
217 B 40 8 do 
1hfch_ bro pek 360 33 
315 43 4 ch pek 360 26 
319 46 2 do pek sou 170 23 
327 Yarrow 70 3hfch_ bror pek fans 210 29 
328 ph) YG) bro pek dust 160 23 
330 Elchico 79 3 ch bro pek 300 30 
332 85 3 do pek 285 25 
333 88 2hfch dust 170 21 
334 91 3 do fans 225 12 d 
335 94 4 do bro pek 200 30 
336 97 3 do pek 150 24. 
337 100 4 do peksou 220. 21 
CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent. ) 
Mincine LANE, March 22, 


“ Magician.’—Kandie Cocoa, 4 bags sold at 61s. 
“* Dordogne.”—2 ditto, 1 bag sold at 62s. 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


Mincine LANE, March. 26. 


“ Statesman.”’—Wihbaragala F, 1 tierce sold at 
106s ; ditto 1, 2 casks sold at 92s 6d; ditto PB, 
1 tierce sold at 948s; WHGT in estate mark, 1 


cask sold at 34s, 


“ Craftsman.’—Wiharagala F, 1 cask sold at 107s ; 
ditto 1, 1 cask and 1 barrel sold at 87s 6d; ditto 
eral casks and 1 barrel sold at 87s 6d; we 1, 1 
tierce and 3 casks sold at 60s ; ditto S, 1 cask and 
1 barrel sold at 433 6d; ditso PB, 1 cask sold at 
60s; WPT in estate mark, 1 tierce sold at 30s; 
WP in estate mark, 1 tierce sold at 283; 1 barrel 
sold at 283; WP, 1 bag sold at 30s. 
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THA COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Prick :—123 cents each, 3 copies 
No. 16. CotomBo, APRIL 29, 1901. { 30 cents; 6 copies 4 rupee, 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
Ren ee 77 Findlater 1243 24 ch bro pek 2520 
LARGE LOTS. z 78 1246 34 do Bee: 3230 
nest sees . 58 Tillyrie 1270 18 Been bro or pek 1080 
8 1273 16 do bro pek 8380 
E. Benham © Co. 88 1276 22 ch pek 1870 
[40,285 lb.] 89 satanta 1279 13 do  peksou 1105 
: S 92, affor 1288 14hfch broorpek 910 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. foxes 93 (OOW eh eh ilies nek n00 

2 Coodoogalla 65 25hfch bro pek 1250 \ witha 94 1294 19 do pek 1710 

3 68 20 do pek 1000 : 96 Queensland 1300 7 ch bro pek 700 

6 Battagalla 77 19 ch or pek 1805 41 bid 97 1303 10 do pek 850 

7 80 23 do pek 1955 33 bid 102 Coombe- 

8 82 10 do pek sou 700 31.bid court 1318 20 ch pek 1R00 
10 Torrington 39 70 ch or pek 6300 38 bid 104 Ouvahkellie 1324 14 ch pek sou 1260 
il 92 6£ do or pek No 2 5120 30 bid 105 1327 11 do dust 880 
12 95 42 do broor pek 4200 44 bid 1.6 Palmerston 1330 13hfch broorpek 741 
13 98 74 do pek 7030 29 bid 107 1333 14 ch or pek 770 
14 1 89 do  peksou 7120 25 bid lus 1836 10 hf ch ek 870 
18 Wi 12)).do or peK fans 1380 28 109 Theydon 
17. Bunyan and Bois 1339 11 ch * or pek 1045 

Ovoca 10 65hfch broor pek 390C 48 bid 110 1342 17 do pek 1275 
18 13 36 do or pek 1800 38 bid ill 1345 17 do pek sou 1360 
19 16 43 do pek 4085 34 bid 112 1348 9 do Fans 855 
20 19 24 do  vek sou 2160 32 bid 113. Roeberry, D 1351 25 ch bro or pek 2500 
21 22 11 do pek fans 770 26 117 1354 40 do bro pek 4000 
116 1357 45 .do pek 4050 
—_ —— 116 1366 13 do pek sou 11s 
117 1463 7 do Tans 700 
Messrs. Forbes& Walker llo A 1366. 12 ch pek sou 1030 

119 New Anga- 
(684,526 !b.] mana 1369 20 Gi bro pek 2000 
- 1 120 1372 26 do elk 2340 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ec. “el Mics! asivas ae Notaiinoon 
6 Eria Colla 1030 8 ch bro pek 7520 > 32 122 1378 10 do pek sou 900 
8 1036 9 do pek No2 720 23 125 Halbarawe}| 1887 27 ch bro pek 2700 
9 St. Paul’s 1039 36hich broorpek 2376 50 126 1390 25 do pek 2250 
10 1042 26 do or pek 132 B,in estate 
Nol 1482 48 bid mark 1405 10 ch sou 900 
11 1045 30 do or pek «+ 1560 38 bid 133 1411 10 do dust 1394 
12 148 27 do pek 1566 56 134 P 1414 45 hfch fans 2925 
13 Great Valley 137. Matale 1423 50 do bro pek 2750 
Ceylon in est. 138 1426 25 do pek 2125 
mark 1051 39hfch broor pek 2145 43 bid 139 1429 13 do pek sou 1105 

14 1054 12 ch or pek 1020 37 142. Ambalan- 

15 1057 29 do pek 2465 35 goda 14388 7 ch bro or pek 700 
48 1066 14hfch dust 1190-23 143 1441 9 do or pek 900 
19 Fredsruhe 1069 28 ch or pek 2520<« 30 144 1444 9 do pek 810 
20 1072 28 do bro pek 3080 34 147 Amblakande 1453 13 ch bro or pek 1300 
21 1075 50 do pek 4500 27 148 1456 18 do cr pek 1440 
22 1078 14 do pek sou 1400 22 149 1459 17 do pek 13€0 
24 Glencorse 1c84 23 ch bro pek 23:0 35 150 1462 13 do  peksou 1040 
25 1087 27 do or pek 2430 31 lil Corfu 1465 21hf-ch bro pek ‘1153 
26 1090 20 do pek No2 1600 28 182 1468 22 do or pek 1100 
27 i 1093 45 do peksou 337525 153 147L 38 do  pek 1900 
28 Galkanda ° 1096 37 hfch or pek 1850 42 154 Good Hope 1474 40 ch bro pek 3600 
29 1099 20 ch pek 1800 38 155 1477 21 do bro or pek 1200 
31 Kotagaioya 11/5 9 ch bro pek 990 34 156 1480 12 do pek 1080 
32 1108 20 do pek 1700 29 155 Malvern 1489 55hfch bro pek 3025 
34 OB EC,in 160 1492 50 ch pek 3500 
estate mark 161 1495 20 do pek sou 1400 
Newmarket 1114 18hfch broor pek 1188 54 164 Middleton 1504 13hfch broorpek 728 
85 1117 20 ch bro pes 2200 43 :bid 165 1607 14 ch bro pek 1400 
36 1120 26 do or pek 2340 40 166 1510 14 ch pek 1190 
37 1123 24 do pek 2160 34 167 1513 13bteh dust 1040 
38 1126 10 do pek sou 900 24 168 Errollwood 1516 16 do bro or pek 880 
40 Obodde 1132 19 ch bro pek 2128 = 334 169 1519 13 ch or pek 1300 
41 1135 16 do or pek 1600 30 170 1522 19 do pek 1805 
42 1138 15 do pek 1350 29 171 la25 8 do pek sou 800 
44 Kitulgalla 1144 11hf-ch broor pek 715 36 181 BD WG 1555 44hfch_ bro pek 2200 
45 4147, 10 ch pek 1000 29 182 1558 28 do pek 1404 
46 1150 9 do pek sou 810 25 186 Ella Oya 1567 24 ch bro or pek 2517 
49 1159 8 do or pek 720. 32 186 570 37 do or pek 1530 
51 Tymawr 1165 30hfch or pex 1650 = 38 187 1573 33 do  pek 2540 
- 52 1168 33 do pek 1650 35 183 1576 20 do pek sou 16v0 
53 1171 25 do pek sou 1250 33 189 Kalupahana 1579 9 ch bro pek 924 
54 1174 13 do dust 1105 22 191 1585 11 do pek 959 

55 1177 18 de bro pek 080 44 196 Ardlaw and 
57 Bickley 1183 19hfch broor pek 1358 58 bid Wishfurd 1600 2ahfehn broor pek 1344 
58 1186 13 do bro pek 936 40 bid 197 1603 27 ch bro pek 2.430 
59 1189 24 do or pe« 1536 44 bid 193 1606 16 ch or pek 1360 
60 1192 40 do pek 2320 34 bid 199 1609 383 do pek 2706 
61 1195 22 do pek sou 1210 32 200 1612. 9 de fans 1107 
63 1201 15 do dust 1500 23 206 Pieston 1630 34 ch bro pek 8409 
64 Panawatte 1204 J1 ch bro pek 12324) bid 207 1633 14 do  pek 1190 
65 1207 11 do or pek 1078 i9 208 1636 22 do pek sou 1760 
66 1210 23 do pek 2185 63 210 Digdola 164% 8 ch bro pek 800 
67 1213 12 do pek sou 114u 28 211 1645 15 do pek 1350 
68 Naseby 1216 30hf-ch bro or pek 1800 75 214 KPW 1654 43hfch bro pek 2305 
69 1219 29 do or pek 1334 64 215 16357 31 do bro or pek 2UL5 
70 1222 25 do  pek 1250 = 52 216 1660 83 do pek $150 
71 1225 8 ao dust 744 27 217 1663 33 do pek sou 1640 
73 M P 1231 5 ch dust 700 «19 221 Temabiligalla 1675 27 ch  broor pek 7568 
35 EDP 1237. 12. ch sou 900 18 222 1678 20 do pek Ta0u 


2 
Lot. Box. 
225 Kimberley 1687 
226 1690 
227 Pretoria 1693 
228 1696 
229 Sylvakandy 1699 
230 1702 
Pals 1705 

232 1708 
236 Widmore 1717 
236 1720 
237 Carfax 1723 
238 1726 
239 1729 
210 Hanweila 1732 
241 1735 
244 Dunkeld 1744 
245 ie 1747 
246 1750 
247 Seenagolla 1763 
248 . 1756 
249 1759 
250 1762 
251 1765 
252 Akaroa 1768 
253 W771 
254 1774 
255 1777 
256 1780 
257 Inverness 1783 
258 1786 
259 1789 
260 1792 
261 Oodoowere 1795 
265 Gampaha 1807 
266 1810 
267 1813 
263 1816 
270 Clunes 1822 
Pail 1825 
272 1828 
273 1831 
274 1834 
276 Ruanwella 1840 
277 1843 
278 1846 
279 1849 
281 Pallagodda 1855 
282 1858 
283 1861 
284 1864 
285 1867 
286 1870 
287 High Forest 1873 
288 1876 
289 Pine Hill 1879 
290 1882 
291 1885 
2922 HGM 1888 
293 1891 
294 1894 
296 Hopton 1900 
297 1903, 
298 Yogama 1906 
299 1909 
303 Yataderia 1921 
304 1924 
305 1927 
306 1930 
307 1933 
308 Weyunga- 

watte 1936 
309 1939 
310 1942 
315 Weemalla 1957 
318 Dewalakande 1966 
319 1969 
320 1972 
321 1975 
323 Amblangoda 1931 
324 Tymawr 1984 
325 Meemora- : 

kande 1987 
826 -Yaha Ella 1990 
327 1993 
332 Relugas 2008 
838 Penrhos 2026 
339 2029 
340 2032 
B41 2035 
343 Torwood 2041 
344 2044 
345 2047 
346 2050 
348 Algooltenne 2056 
349 2059 
356 2062 
861 2065 


Pkgs. 


10 ch 
12 hf ch 


10 co 
10 hf ch 


45 ch 
22 do 
18 do 
17. do 
36 hf ch 
87 do 
16 ch 
16 do 
16 do 
8 ch 
7 do 
69 hé ch 
20 ch 
26 do 
20 hf ch 
14 do 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. lb. 
pek 950 
bro pek 
dust 1020 
sou 900 
bro pek 
dust 850 
or pek 4600 
bro pek 2200 
or pek 1710 
pek 1615 
ro or pek 2154 
pek 4518 
bro or pek 1600 
or pek 1449 
pek 1440 
young hyson 800 
byson No. 1 700 
bro or pek 4002 
or pek 1900 
yek 2340 
bro or pek 1200 
or pek 700 
pek 1400 
pek sou 832 
dust 806 
bro pek 5355 
pek 4930 
pek 4957 
pek sou 3256 
dust 960 
bro or pek 2760 
or pek 2765 
pek 3060 
pek sou 700 
bro pek 800 
bro or pek 4290 
or pek 3325 
pek 2760 
pek sou 2700 
or pek 1785 
bro pek 8500 
pek No. 1 1200 
pek No. 2 3200 
pek sou 960 
or pek 2550 
bro pek 1700 
pek 3240 
ek sou 720 
ro or pek 1800 
bro pek 2800 
or pek 1980 
pek 1330 
pek sou 1425 
dust 1080 
or pek 2197 


3304 

elk 3420 
floor pek 1080 
br pek 2500 
pek 1260 
bro or pek 2797 
or pek 1297 
br pek 1200 
pek 2070 
bro or pek 2484 
or pek 4056 
pek No.1 5580 
pek 3135 
pek son 1504 
‘bro pek 2400 
elk 2070 
pek sou 1700 
pek 810 
bro pek 1998 
or pek: 2392 
pek 3168 
pek sou 2475 
ek sou 717 
or pek 1650 
br pek 4300 
br pek 800 
pek 1170 
dust 990 
bro or pek 1938 
or pek 1632 
pek 3255 
pek sou 1360 
bro or pek 2200 
or pek 1804 
pek 2028 
pek sou 1610 
bro or pek 2900 
or pek 4320 
pek 4640 
pek sou 1900 


Lot. Box. 
352 J MK 2068 
354 Harrow 2074 
B55 2077 
356, 2080 
357 2083 
358 Adisham 2086 
359 2089 
360 2092 
363 Harrow 2101 
364 Bandara Ellya 2104 
865 2107 
366 2110 
367 2113 
370 Panilkande 2122 
371 2125 
372 2123 
881 Tismoda 2155 
382 2158 
385 Drayton 2167 
886 2170 
387 2178 
389 Laxapana 2179 
390 2182 
391 2185 
392 Nahalma 2188 
393 2191 
394 2194 
396 2200 * 
397 Dewalakande 2203 
298 ‘Tillyrie 2206 
301 Harrow 2215 
402 2218 
403 2221 
404 LB 2224 
406 Udapolla 2230 
407 2233 
410 Forest Creek 2242 
411 2245 
412 2248 
413 2251 
414 2254 
415 2257 
416 SG 2260 
418 Summerville 2266 
419 2269 
421 H 2275 
422 Puspone 2278 
423 Uregalla 2281 
426 Dunnottar 2290 
427 * 2293 
430 Weygalla 2302 
431 2305 
432 2308 
435 Fairlawn 2317 
436 L BK 2326 
437 Tonacombe 2323 
438 2326 
439 2329 
440 2332 
441 2334 
442 Doorooma- 

della 2338 
443 2341 
445 Avanna 2347 
446 Palmerston 2350 
447 2353 
449 Dambagas- 

talawa 2359 
450 2362 
4538 2365 
454 Pungetty 2374 
455° 22377 
456 2380 
456 Kincora 2386 
459 2389 
460 Cullen 2392 
461 2395 
462 2398 
463 2401 
464 2404 
465 Ardlaw and 

Wishford 2407 
466 2410 
467 2413 
468 © 2416 
469 2419 
470 Talgaswela 2422 
471 2425 
472 Kotiyagalla 2428 
474 Laxapana 2434 
475 2437 
476 Marlborough 2440 
477 2443 
470 2446 
479 Yataderiya 2449 
480 2452 
481 Ambragalla 2455 
482 2458 


kgs. 


24 hf-ch 
10 ch 
24 hf ch 


11 de 


51 hf ch 
52 do 


Name. lb. 
dust 2040 
or pek 997 
bro or pek 1437 
pek 1597 
pek No.2 1797 
bro or pek 715 
br pek 950 
pek 2070 
fans $45 
or pek 3000 
bro or pek 3240 
pek 3690 
pek sou 960 
or pek 1700 
bro or pek 1000 
pek 1350 
bro pek 990 
pek 900 
or peE 2750 
pek 3525 
pek sou 1105 
bro pek 3240 
or pek 1980 
pek 4770 
br pek 3638 
pek 4312 
pek sou 2220 
dust 1020 
pek 4797 
pek 1977 
or pek 1100 
bro or pek 1500 
pek 3400 
dust 2400 
br pek 700 
pek 810 
pro or pek 1500 
bro or pek 1397 
bro pez 2700 
or pek 1260 
pk No.1 1350 
pE No. 2 1890 
pek sou 990 
pek 4077 
pek sou 1147 
dust 7£0 
pek 1707 
pek 852 
pek fans 700 


br or pek fans1640 


fans 760 
pek 1955 
peF sou 1400 
or pek 822 
bro mixed 900 
or pek 3705 
bro pek 4180 
pek - 4140 
pek sou 990 
dust 900 
or pek 1248 
bro pek 1955 
bro pek 834 
bro or pek 798 
pek 1044 
bro or pek 1650 
bro IBS 2420 
pek No.2 1800 
bro or Bic 1120 
or pek 1g00 
pek 1836 
bro pek 1537 
or pek 1347 
broor pek 2900 
or pek 2953 
pek 2550 
pet’ sou 1892 
dust 1204 
broor pek 864 
bro pek 2070 
or pek 860 
pek 1230 
pek sou 979 
or pek 2717 
pek 2877 
dust 1080 
or pek 2337 

pek 3957 
bio or pek 2856 
pek 3948 
pek sou 765 
bro or Bek 2805 
pE No. 3974 
bro or ‘nak 3060 
or pek 2496 


» 32 


withd‘n 


47zbid. 
36 bid 
36 
42 bid 
38 bid 
34 bid 
42 bid 
39 bid 
47 
37 bid 
30 
27 


31 bid 

53 

33 bid 

27 bid 

35 bid 

26 

38 bid 
*36 bid 


DI 
CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST 3 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib... cs Lot se 
He a ie ae : : Box. Pkgs. Nome. bse 
aes Suede’ : pe 2387 29 169 Ranasingh ; ; 
2 33 do pek sou 2772 27 patna me 549 65 
bee é a oe hie or pek 3120 26 
rh aay 171 65. 33. ch Bae Sahn 6 29 
1 / & io 2 zy) : 3 S 1 2 3 
Messrs. ; Somerville & Co.— 174 VO te 3S do Bek sou Hale 35 bid 
(218,609 tb 4 ‘oe San hee vane eh pek fans 1105 with 
a ] po Sea BGs As hich pek fans 1170 +drawn 
ot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Iipyenec: 17 73 18 a nee Tease onal 
1 Bodava 145 24hfch bro pek 132 178 676 4 io Ponts aan 2a 
10 Gigranella 172 16 nh Bestee pek a 38 ne Ny 679 H ab baa aan "880 10 bid 
lhf cb 3% su t 682 31 ch fans 2666 io 
foe a ne wk x eae set DOL 2666 
m Biel te 7 ch bro pek 770-88 bid ie Ferviby 688 25 hfch broorpek 1400 36 ra 
Ceylon 4 i. eee pek sou 1575 10 bid | ig1 at 18 ch bro peg 1620 33 
‘ ss 427 ido pek O42 eh 
1 WK 187 26bfch dust 2080 185 Grange Garden697_ 12 teO aeoee 
26 bt a 21 ) en69744 12 (ch bro or 2 5 
16 Cifarlie Hill 190 26hich bro pek 130038 nee 70) 13 do erpek™ 150 dl 
u r 3 23 do pek 1150 ee a ae 70314 do pek 1400 37 
is) 5 ae 198 18 ae pek sou 810 24 Gi = 7i5 24 ch fans 2160 9 bid 
2 é goat iOachit bromek 1Ti0= oatbid | eee ' 718 23 ch pekfans 2300 17 bid 
2 205 14 do peXNol 1190 22 193 Columbia 721 32hfch broorpek 1664 6 
25 Oolapane 217 ilhich dusc 935 22 Yp8 724 45 do or pek 225 3° bi 
33 Dartry read Which dust 960 17 foe M Us Saree pele vi00 a = 
z 29 11 do fans 847 20 739810 be ebey tan i pt 
80 Glotanoré 232 nee Gini 1600 97 ue Waganilla 739); 1%. (ch Travels (0 3 pi 
32 5 ae 5 D 742 14 26 3 bi 
a Dikmukalana 241 On pek ee 33 ie apes 137 13 heb Bro pek “780 24 bid 
34 Be pek fans 1000 25 au R 760 10 ch  pek 000 22 
Soe : ra eo 2 208 tahatungeda 766 25hfch broorpek 1250 33 bid 
37 3 as 30 7do AB ites 840 82 bid | 910 oo * SS Ae Eri doe 
3 20° ae nek sou 20 2 oo oe 4 i 
3 Kumaragalla 256 16 hi ch bro pek 7380 40 bid ernie Wd 10 ch Bivon pek 1050 oT vid 
40 259 14 ch — pek 1190-29 bid | oie 73 10, do bropek 100) 4 bid 
262 is do peksou 1280' 24 ath eee nary ORBERy | L250.) So. 
a3 Ravensersig 271°) hich bro pek 1320 38 bid ue 784 17 ch  pek 1496 30 bid 
Pe ack wid aI eee ee 2250 33 2) GT a) 17 do eksou 1415 26 2 
dl Ma rei: a a _ 802 9 bfch vek dust 790 20 
faa 8 ae Hy on Be e ee pek 825 43 bid | 503 nandale aus B Bich broorpek 767 Tipbid. 
4 U aa ' pek 4 30 2 g i 
20 oe 202 18 uo Bee i Tete an ae 814 21 do ere lis ia bid 
2 2 12 ich yr pek 5 i 2 
56 Blackheath S10) 7 ‘ch Bio cr pek Tron a oe ie ake aa ve i 
57 313) 9) ‘ado pek 810 30 
es Bryburgao i 18 Bee pro or pek 1026 34 bid 
7 62 10 ¢ or pek 870 32 bic 
a ee 335 22 ab k pee si Ge pa (Mr. BH. John.—313,655 lb.] 
72 pitakan’e 858) 240. ch pek 1200 30 L 
Oe ee Boia: GRE DoE sou ot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb e 
i slack 1140 33 1 i 
ag Ravens 370 21 ch pek sou 1680 25 4 nites ie 7 ae Pan i61e fa 
ib de aballa 385 9 ch pek 810 29 bid 5 i 1 +3 bree 1300 46 bid 
Ss Absmed 37 7 ch ek SAO ee 3 Bor ie do _ bro pek 1300 = 46 bid 
as Avisawella 406 15 ch bro pek 1800 36 11 Rookwood 330 ioheent bee iGonnies 
9 409 22 do ek 1870 26 bid | 12 aos MOL aeek a epee 
LY aes 412 13 do pek sou 1040 24 13 v5 35 e vere 3150 Parte] 
x e oe 10 eh or pek 950 31 bid | 15 Natuwakelle ost 17 a aes 1700 Bs 
oF : De 2heecdo) bro pek 2200 32 16 984 13 5 as 1300 i 
a ot Bea poe 2200 2 18 oEe 1 do bro or pek 1300 43 
5 : 42712 do pek sou 1080 = 23 1s oy olde?) bx Toco tie 
ui Rayigam Be 24. ch bro pek 2400 36 19 993 7 ao rea 70082 
36 71 do or nek 1 p Z jive re 630 a 
29 aaah ouioas oe 1800 2 ae Mount Everest 996 38 hf-ch bro or pek 2030 60 
1u0 a 442 20 do pek sou 1990 24 22 pe varatenia’ Soe “00, 3 
108 venoya 448 7 ch bro pek 760 35 bid | 23 Templestow 5 26 3 ae as os 
eh AE Wwionann Poe ee 85 x Pp e 5 26 do bro or pek 2028 49 
108 Siriniwasa 466 23° ch bro pek 2900 34 25 1 2 Be alee oie " 
110 469 33 do pek 3420 28 26 ia 32 ment: See ae a0 
i Jak | 472 22 do  pek sou 1980 24 27 7 iB ioe Gee digas 
ne ak Tree Hill 493 21 ch bro pek 2100 4 29 Fordyce 23 ie heel pee eoe aie 39 
Us 496 9 do  pek 900 25 bid | 30 Koslande Se) au taGhe Bink TCO) 88 
ea 499 9 do pek sou 900 23 31 29 1 h urowek ie60 Boia 
517 6 ch pek sou 36 Whyddon i ie ae nae 180 - 
oe eit ia neater preuest 702 20 37 47 7 5 eee ee iG 
“Ws u 
127 urine : Ae a is BK By in nf a Pee tite : 
¢ nie By th. een bro pek 7 . 4 Cosl 38 lo ue 1100 38 
1 Harangalia se 10 ea bro bok 300 es bid 45 cits 71 if a eas DEB oie 
2 38 12 do pek 960 dot nek 11680 
ane ore 31 51 Elston 89 19 do Ak i 
: Peas B60) 680) ‘ pe 1615 30bid 
136 paouibe Christo 650 J6hfch pek fans 886 38 bid Ba Glassaugh 08 salidat Se pee 3200 168 
139 559 21 ch fans 189) 21 55 Say WARCRY [re on Sadst ibe 
562 16 do pek fans 1008 23 56 ra 37 Meee Pee ee ulecie is 
ial Bea Gide 230e 104 37 ch ~~ pek 3700 i 
ed ust 800 15 bid } 57 natty 
ie erby eee 25 ae ch bro pek 1500. 36 58 MN “10 10 a9 ee aus 1000 46 
é f a 8 a i) or pe. 1000 45 
ue Hangranioya 5838 16 ch sou Nol 1380 is 60 116 ane FF eee ca aninuelse00 a6 
1 nai Sy 589 14 do fans 1680 23 6L i19 3 ag i TG a 
roar ernon be8 +5 E cB ae ne 5501 87 bid |} 67 Doonhinda 137 34 as ies ae 3100 37 
son No 00 2 B 
a ee A 604 17 ch pek sou 1445 2 0 143 hae ae ei a 
18 indenioya 607 12 ch broor pek 1080 28bid | 71 Ohiya 1 3 20 Ber econ 700. 38 ba 
Beaty 610 13 do ek 1235 25 bid | 74 Elston 5 mae Sate te ae 
is epedene 631 52hfch bro pek 2860 36 75 ie rablae EOE god ores Set 
ie 634 55 do pek 275027 76 Shawlands 164 2B de ear (90 33 
ea 637 26 do pek sou 14380 = 24 77 167 2 Be, SBee ce ae ae 
Tene oo 8 a es Dek fans 975 with 78 170 8 a ee oe 1620 38 
c ek fans 1 5 re 33 
p 300 drawn * 79 173 9 ao pek sou 765 23 


Lot. Box. 
81 Ratwatte 179 
82 182 
83 183 
84 Dickapitiya 188 
85 191 
86 194 
87 Mahapahagalla 197 
R8 200 
89 203 
9l 209 
92 St. John’s 2 
93 215 
94 218 
95 Bowella 221 
96 224 
97 GM 227 
98 SW 230 
89 Morahela 233 
100 236 
101 239 
102 242 
103 245 
105 261 
106 Ottery 254 
107 257 
108 260 
i’) 263 
111 Mount Clare 269 
“112 272 
118 Seaford 290 
lly 293 
120 296 
121 Agra Ouvah 299 
(122 302 
123 805 
124 308 
125 311 
127 Arncliff 817 
-128 320 
129 323 
130 326 
131 Harrisland 329 
133 335 
-137  Bowhill 347 
138 350 
140 Oonoogaloya 356 
141 359 
142 362 
143 -Vincit 365 
144 368 
147 G 377 
148 Glentilt 380 
149 383 
150 336 
151 Mocha 389 
152 392 
153 895 
154 398 
165i, Mi 401 
156 404 
57) 407 
158 L 410 
159 Glasgow 413 
160 416 
161 419 
-162 422 
163 H 425 
164 Maskeliya 428 
165 431 
467 Mahapahagalla 437 
168 MPS 440 
169 443 
170 446 
171 Brownlow 449 
172 452 
173 455 
174 Waragalande 458 
175 461 
176 454 
180 A 476 
181 LEL 479 
182 482 
143 485 
184 488 
186 Gingranoya 494 
187 497 
188 Galloola 500 
189 £03 
190 56 
193 Loughton 515 
194 518 
195 521 
198 Evalgella 530 
199 633 
200 636 
205 Kandaloya 651 


2b ch 


18 hf-ch 


‘ 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. lb. 
bro pek 3700 
pek 5940 
pek sou 1040 
bro pek 2800 
pek 3500 
dust 800 
or pek 200 
pek 900 
pek sou 935 
fans 1125 
or peE 1250 
pek 1566 
pek sou 850 
or pek &89 
pek 928 
pek 1523 
dust 800 
pek 1870 
bro or pek 2300 
or pek No.2 1827 
or pek 1740 
sou 900 
bro pek 864 
bro or pek 2940 
or pek 2210 
pek 2040 
sou 720 
bro or pek 1400 
or pek 760 
bro or pek 1785 
or pek 1955 
pek 900 
broor pek 2262 
or pek 4070 
pek 2392 
pek sou $10 
pek fans 1760 
or pek 2397 
bro or pek z491 
pek 5726 
pek sou 1980 
bro or pek 770 
pek 1105 
bro pek 1-00 
pek 1620 
or pek 1800 
bro or pek 1900 
pek 2300 
or pek 1440 
pek 1080 
bro pek 760 
bro pek 2900 
or pek 1995 

ek 1275 
broorpek 2700 
or pek 1235 
pek 2790 
fans 760 
bro or pek 1860 
pek 3195 
pek sou 1328 


bro pek fans 1550 
bro cr pek 2464 


bro pek 1610 
pek 1472 
pek sou 1000 
fans 17u9 
bro or pek %1U0 
pek 2100 
bro pek 2100 
bro pek 1050 
bro pek fans 1390 
bro vek dust 2700 
broorpek 1357 
or pek 1479 
pek 1958 
bro or pek 1000 
bro pek 1400 
pek 1350 
bro tea 2000 
broor pek 2310 
bro pek 4.0 
or pek 3135 
pek 1530 
bro or pek 1200 
or pek 855 
bro pek 2500 
pek - 3120 
pek sou 1840 
bro pek 1850 

ek 3350 
pek sou 2250 
or pek 960 
bro or pek 1080 

ek 1435 
fans 900 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 1b ec: 
207 NH 557 44 ch bro or pek 4400 35 bid 
208 560 S87hfch pek 3654 26 bid 
209 563 23 ch * peksou 1863 18 bid 
210 Elemane 566 38 do bro pek 3800 ©.36 bid 
211 569 29 do or pek 2465 29 bid 
212 572 12 do pek 1080 24 bid 
214 Suduganga 578 9 do or pek 765 32bid 
215 581 18 do broorpek 900 47 
216 584 15 do pek sou 1125 26 
219° Cabin Ella 593 14 do or pek ‘119040 
220 536 24 do broor pek 1344 40 
221 599 12 do pek 1080 3 
222 602 11 do pek sou 990. 30 
224 Troup 608 25 do sou 2375 24 
SMALL LOTUS. 
[E. Benham & Co.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. ib; Ac, 
1 Coodoogalla 6210hfch bro or pek 500} _- 
4 Soa ap edo Depekean 450 } Withdn 
5 74 7 do dust 490 26 
9 Battalgalla 86 8hfch bro pekfans 560 28 
15 Torrington 4 5 ch dust 425 15 
22 Bunyan and 
Ovoca 25 dhbtcbh dust 475 18 
(Messrs. forbes & Walker. | 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. c. 
1 BiG, 1015 3 ch bro or pek 800 32 bid 
2 i018 4 do or pek 340 30 
3 1021 8 do pek 640 28 
4 1024 3 do pek sou 240 22 
a 1027 1 do dust 80 20 
7 Kria Oya 1033 9 ch pek 684 16 
16 Great Valley 
Ceyion, estate 
mark 1060 4 ch peE sou 320 26 
17 1063 2 do bro mix 170 12 
23 WA luol 3 ch dust 42U 2] 
30 Galsxanda 1102 3 do pek sou 270 33 
33 Kotagaloya 111L 4 ch pek sou 360 921 
ay ObkK C, in 
est. mark 
Newmarket 1129 3 ch dust 360 21 
43 Obodde 1141 4 ch pek sou 34U 25 
47 Kitulgalla 1153 3hich dust 230 18 
48 1156 3 ch bro or pek 315 23 
50 KGL 1162 s3hfch dust 210 withdn. 
56 K W D, inestate 
mark 1180) 5) ich bropek fans 375 23 
62 Bickley 1198 3hfch fans 240 31 
(2) SVP. 1228 7 ch sou 505 16 bid 
72 1234 2 do pek fans 340 16 
76 EDP 1240 8 hf ch ust 640 1s 
79 Fi.dlater 1249 5 ch pek sou 460 24 
86 1252 6hfch dust 552 21 
81 CTL 1755 4hfch bro pek 20) 38 
82 1258 3 do pek 150 23 
83 1261 4 do pek sou 220 17 
&4 1264 2 do dust 170 21 
85 1267 6 do fans 420 WZ 
90 Debatgama 1282 2hf-ch dust 160 17 
9L Rajawatte 1285 shich bro mix 285 16 
95 Stafford 1297 1 ch fans 145 2L 
98 Queensland 1305 1 ch sou 100 is 
99 13u9 1 do bro pek No 2 100 30 
100 Coombe= 
court 1312 12 hf ch bro pek 660 41 bid 
101 1315 6 ¢ or pek 540 41 Lid 
123 New Anga- 
Mana 1381 5 ch fans 560 23 
124 1324 2 do dust 320 19 
172 Halbarawe 1393 6 ch pek sou 480 18 
128 1396 2 do dust 336 16 
129 Nakiadeniya 1399 4 ch bro pekfans 400 23 
130 1402 6 do bro tea 456 15 
13L 1405 2 do dust 390 15 
135 P 1417 6 ch dust 660 25 
lsu OK, inestate 
mark 1420 4hfch sou 202 12 
140 Matale 1432 2 do fans 150 24 
141 1435 3 ch dust 270 21 
145 Ambalan- F 
goda 1447 4 ch pek sou 360 2: bil 
146 1450 1 do dust 110 18 
157 Good Hope 1483 6 ch pek sou 540 25 
158 1486 3hfch dust 253 20 
162 Ookoowatte, 
No.1 1198 1 ch sou 90 12 bid 
163 1501 1 do dust 105 4 
172 Agra Oya 1528 6 ch bro pek 600 939 


Lot. Box. 
173 1531 
174 1534 
175 1537 
176 1546 
177 1543 
178 4546 
179 1549 
180 1552 
183 BDWG 1561 
184 1564 
190 Kalupahana 1582 
192 1588 
195 1591 
194 1594 
195 1597 
201 BB, in estate 

mark 1615 
202 1618 
203 1621 
204 1624 
205 1627 
209 Preston 1639 

. 

212 Digdolla 1648 
Bid 1651 
218 KP W 1666 
219 1669 
220 1672 
223 Tembiligalla 1681 
224 1684 
233 Sylvakandy 1711 
234 1714 
242 Hanwella 1733 
243 1741 
262 Oodvowere 1798 
263 1801 
264 1304 
269 Gampaha 1819 
275 Clunes 1837 
280 Ruanwella 1852 
300 Yogamma 1912 
30l 1914 
302 1918 
311 Weyunga- 

watte 1945 
312 1948 
313 Weemalla 1951 
314 1954 
316 1960 
317 1963 
322 Dewalakande 1978 
328 Yaha Ella 1996 
329 1999 
330 2002 
331 Relugas 2005 
333 2011 
334 LV 2014 
335 Woodend 2017 
336 2020 
337 Narangalla 2023 
342 Penrhos 2038 
347 Torwood 2053 
353 Weygalla 2071 
361 Adisham 2095 
362 2092 
368 Bandara Hliya 2116 
369 4 2119 
373 Panilkan 2131 
374 2134 
375 2137 
376 F F in csted 

mark 2140 
377 9143, 
3758 2146 
379 2149 
380 2152 
383 Tismoda 2161 
384 2164 
¥88 Drayton 2176 
“Yy Nahalma 2197 
syy Maha Uva 2209 
400 Bittacy 2214 
405 Udapclla 2227 
403 2236 
409 2239 
417 Ingurugalla 2263 
420 2272 
424 Uragalla 2284 
425 2287 
428 Dunnottar 2296 
429 2299 
433 Weygalla 2311 
434 2314 
444 Angramally 2344 
448 Palmerston 2356 
451 Bambagas- 

talawa 2368 
453 2371 
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CEYLON. PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


unas 
bro pek fans 
dust 
or pek 
bro pek 
bro mix 
pek sou 
dust 
or pek 
pek sou 
bro mix 
ek 
ust 


pek 

pek sou 

bro pek 

bro pek 

bro pek 

bro or pek 
fans 

pek sou 

dust 

bre pek fans 


dust 


hyson No 2 
byson siftings 
pek 

pek sou 
dust 

pek fans 
sou 

dust 

pek sou 
fans 

dust 


bro tea 
dust 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pek sou 
bro tea 
dust 
pek su 
pek fans 
dust 
sou 
dust 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

or pek 
fans 
dust 

or pek 
pek sou 
or pek 
dust 


pek sou 

bro pek fans 
bro mixed 
fans 

dust 

sou 

bro pek fans 


red leaf 

sou 

br pek fans 
bro mixed 
bro mixed 
dust No. 2 
sou 

dust 

unast 

pek sou 


pek sou 
br pek fans 


35 
464 


33 bid 
31 bid 


18 bid 


9 bid 


$ 


Lot. Box. Pkgs) Name. lb. 
457 Pungetty 23837 do peksou . 672 
473 Kotiyagalla 2431 6 do sou 540 
485 Ambragalla 2467 4 do dust 340 


{Messrs. Somerville & C€o.] 


Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. 
2 Bodava 148 7 ch pek 636 
3 151 5 do pek sou 425 
4 154 2 do fans 270 
5 15% 42;.do red leaf 204 
6 St. Joseph’s 

land 160 2hfch bro pek 114 
8 163 1 do pek 62 
9 166 1 do pek sou 50 

12 Illukettia 169 2 ch bro pek 200 

17 Girgaanella 178 3 ch or pek 240 

1G 181 9hfch_ pek 495 

19 Charlie Hill 199 7hf ch pek fans 426 

22 Kanatotta 208 5 ch pek No2 400 

23 211 4 do fans 400 

24 214 1 do dust 140 

26 Oolapane 220 7 bf ch fans 455 

27 Dartry 223 4 ch bro tea 380 

31 Glenanora 235 6hfch dust 480 

41 Kumaragalla 265 2 ch sou 15 

42 268 1 hfch dust 91 

45 Ravenscraig 277 5 ch  peksou 475 

46 280 4 do sou 400 

47 283 5hf-ch dust 400 

51 WS 295 6 ch bro or pek 500 

53 201 7 do pe 630 

54 304 6hfch pek 300 

55 307 2 do dust 128 

58 Blackheath 316 6 ch pek sou 510 

59 319 2hfch fans 160 

60 F, in estate 

mark 322 4 ch peksou 408 

61 325 5bfch dust 400 

62 Galgedioya 328 10 boxes’ bro or pek 200 

63 331 2 ch or pek 200 

64 334 5 uo bio pek 500 

65 337 5 do pek 475 

66 340 5 do pek sou 450 

67 FA, in estate 

mark 313 1 ch pek sou 95 

68 36 4hfch dust 360 

744 SRK 364 4 ch dust slack 600 

75 367 2 do bro mix 200 

77 AB 373 6 ch bro pek 600 

78 376 1 do dust 125 

79 Mahalla 379 9hfch_ bro pek 522 

80 382 12 do or pek 624 

82 388 6 ch pe! sou 516 

83 391 1 do dust 110 

84 Ahamed 394 6 ch bro pek 600 

86 400 5 do nek sou 450 

&7 4u3 2 do faas 200 

91 Aviswella 415 3 ch fans 300 

26 Salawe 430 2 ch dust 316 

101 Rayigam 445 6hich dust 480 

104 Ravenoya 454 9 ch pek sov 648 

104 457 4%bfch aust 160 

106 460 3 do fans 228 

107 463. ) box  brw mix 112 

i10 Siriniwasa 475 5 ch bro pek fans 52) 

112 478 4 do dust 450 

113 Cork 481 6 ch bro pek 600 

114 484 8 do pek 640 

115 487 4 do pek sou 312 

116 490 1 do fans 27 

120 Jak Tree Hill 502 2 ch sou 260 

121 hs 405 Lbfch dust 90 

122 Malabar 608 5 ch bro pek 5CO 

123 611 5 do pek 400 

124 514 3 do pek sou 240 

128 Mudikiriya- 

kande 526). (5. chi pek 525 , 

129 429 2 do pek sou 190 

130 532 1 do fans 115 

134 Harangalla 544 6hfch dust 450 

135 Monte Christo547 9hfch dust 675 

137 Galgedioya 553 5 ch bro pek 500 

138 556 4 do fans 440 

14? Denside £68 Ghfch dust 510 

142 571 3).chi sou 270 

146 Derby 580 10 hf ch =pek sou 500 

148 Hangranoya 586 8 ch sou No2 680 

150 592 4 do tro tea 360 

153 H 601 2 ch Hyson No 2 190 

165 Pindenioya 613 7 ch bropekfans 630 

158 616 4 do pek sou 380 

169 619 2 ch sou 256 

160 622 1 do dust 150 

161 X 525 1 ch MHyson 77 

162 K 628 5 ch Twanky 450 


6 


Lot. . Box. Pkgs. Name. 
166 Depedene 640 4hfch dust 
173 Ranasingha- 

patna, 661 4hfch dust 
181 M, in estate 

mark 685 1 ch dust 
188 Grunge Garden706 3 ch pek sou 
189 709 1 do fans 
120 712 2hf-ch dust 
197 K TT, in estate 

mark 733 2 ch bro pek 
198 Darville 736 5 ch bro pek 

1 hf ch 
201 Waganilla 745 7 ch ek 
202 748 8 do pek sou 
208 751 4hfch dus 
204 Gartmore 754 1 ch red lead paper 
lined 
27 GOLG 763 2 ch dust 
216 Orion 790 5 ch bro pek 
217 793 10 boxes bro or pek 
218 796 5 ch pek 
219 799 5 do pek sou 
221 GT 805 3 ch red leaf 
1 hf-ch 

226 Annandale 820 3hfch dust 


Lot. Box. 
2 Theresia 942 
3 945 
7 Bittacy 957 
8 960 
9 963 

10 966 

14 Rookweed 978 

28 Fordyce 20 

32 Koslande 32 

33 35 

34 38 

35 Whyddon 41 

39 53 

40 56 

4. 59 

42 KEE 65 

46 Coslande 74 

AT 77 

48 80 

49 Bowella 83 

56 sé 

53 N 95 

62 MN 122 

63 125 

64 128 

65 131 

66 134 

70 Doonhinda 146 

72 Ohiya 152 

73 155 

80 Shawlands 176 

90 Mahapahagalla 206 

104 Morahela 248 

110 Ottery 266 

118 Mount Clare 275 

114 278 

116 281 

116 284 

117 287 

126 Agra Ouvah 314 

132 Harrisland 332 

134 338 

135 341 

136 344 

129 Bowhill 353 

145 Vincit 371 

146 374 

166 Mahapbagalla 434 

177. Waragalande 467 

178 : 470 

179 Ellakande 473 

185. M 491 

191 Galloola 509 

192 612 

196. Loughton 524 

197 527 

201 Evalgolla 539 

202 542 

208 545 

204 Farm 548 

206 Kandaloya Bas 

213 Elemane 575 

217 Suduganga 587 

218 590 

223 Cabin Hilla 605 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
EEE EEE EE Ee 


[Mr. EH. John.) 


Ib. 


342 
270 


490 


Pkgs. Name. 
6hf-ch dust 
1 do sou 
6 ch pek sou 
6 do fans 
5hfch bro or pek 
6 do dust 
9 do fans 
8 do fans 
3 ch pek sou 
1 do fans 
Lhfch dust 
6 do bro or pek 
7 ch pek sou 
1 do fans 
2hfch dust 
3 do 
Ich red leaf 
3 do pek sou 
1 do fans 
1 do dust 
9htcn or pek 
10 do pek 
6 do dust 
8 do fans 
4 do bro pek No. 2 
3 ch pek 
1 do pek sou 
lhfch dust 
4 ch dust 
Thfch dust 
5 ch sou 
3 do dust 
4hfech dust 
4 do dust 
4 do dust 
8 ch pek 
6 do pek sou 
4 do bro tea 
4 do dust 
Thich dust 
4 do dust 
10 do or pek 
De chi pek sou 
4hfch fans 
1 doe pek dust 
2 ch dust 
1 do dust 
1 do red leaf 
12hfch_ bro or pek 
7 ch pek sou 
2 do dust 
5hbfch dust 
2 do bro pek fans 
2 ch dust 
4 do fans 
6hfich dust 
10 do fans 
17 do pek sou 
3 do sou 
3 do dust 
2 do dust 
7 do dust 
4 ch fans 
3 do pek fans 
7 do sou 
7 do br or pek fans 462 


27 bid 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincinc LANE, March 29, 
“Clan Ferguson’—CTPC Pita Ratmalie, 1 tierce 
sold at 109s; ditto B, 2 casks sold at 107s. 
“Kamakura Marn’—London A, Pingarawa QO, 1 bar- 
rel sold at 77s ; 1, 2 barrels soid at 668; 3, 1 barrel 
sold at 273; T, 1 barrelsold at 24s. 


—— ‘ 
CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


“ Craftsman ”—Ditto C, 1 bag sold at 6ls; ditto 1, 
20 bags sold at 66s; ditto B, 6 bags sold 54s; ditto Bl 
2 bags sold at 53s. f 

““ City of Perth”—ditto B, 5 bags sold at 56s 6d; 
ditto T, 4 bags sold at 50s; ditto 2, 5 bags sold at 57s 
6d; ditto T, 2 bags sold at 51s 6d. 

“‘ Orizaba”’—ditto 1, 13 bags sold at 90s; ditto B, 8 
bags soldat 5ls 6d; ditto T, 5 bags sold at 54s 6d. 

“ Hitachi Maru ’’—ditto B, 5 bags sold at 5is: ditto 
T, 2 bags sold at 53s; ditto B, 3 bags sold at 57s 6d ; 
ditto C, 10 bags sold at 54s. 

““ Wakasa Maru ”—Hylton OO, 1 bag sold at 67s; 
ditto O, 10 bags cold at 92s; 1 at 61s: ditto T, 4 bags 
sold at 5486d; 1 at 53s; ditto B, 2 bags sold at 54s, 

‘‘ Lancashire ’—ditto T, 3 bags sold at 62s; ditto 
TF, 2 hags sold at 60s. 

““ City of Perth ’’—ditto GA, 5 bags sold at 64s; Kon- 
desalle, OBEC 1, 20 bags sold at 66s; dittol, 7 bags 
sold at 67s 6d. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN LONDON. 


“ City of Perth ’—Delpotonoya, 1 case sold at 3s 8d; 
lat 3s 2d; lat 333d; 3 at 3s2d; 3 at 38 7d; 1 at 2s; 
Zatislld; latis5d ; 3 at 1s7e 

‘‘Craftsman’’—E Mysore O, 2 cases sold at 38 6d: 
ditto 1, 3cases sold at2s6d; ditto S, 1 casesold at ls 
5d; ditto B, 1 casesold at ls 6d; ditto 2, 1 case sold at 
1s 5d; ditto 1, 6 casessold at 2s 4d. 

“Clan McNeil’—snuckles Group, Madaulkelle, 
Mysore A, 4 cases sold at 2s 2d; ditto B, 4 cases sold 


at ls 8d; ditto D, 4 cases sold at 1s 4d; seeds1 case 
sold at 2s 1d. 
CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


(From:Our Commerical Correspondent.) 
Mincine Lane, April 4th. 
“Wakasa Maru.’—Middlemarch, 9 bags sold at 


648; 1 bag sold at 51s; 4 bags sold at 446d. 


‘* Hitachi Maru,’’—Middlemarch, 18 bagss sold 
63s ; 3 bags sold at 44s 6d. 

“ Shinano Maru.’—Middlemarch, 11 bags sold at 
63s ; 2 bags sold at 573; 10 bags sold at 59s. 

“ Statesman.”—Maria 3, 3 bags sold at 45s 6d. 

‘Hitachi Maro.’—2, 2 bags sold at 57s 6d. 

“ Wakasa Maru.”—2, 2 bags sold at 573 6d; 
Batagolla C, 3 bags sold at 523; D, 2 bags sold at 50s. 

“ Kamakura Maru.’—Strathesla D, 2 bags sold at 
49s; O, 4 bags sold at 40s; HE, 1 bag sold at 51s; 
Owelia A, 1 bag sold at 663; Alloowihare A, 2 


‘bags sold at 65s; B, @ bags sold at 568; C, 4 bags 


sold at 60s; D, 16 bags sold at 44s 6d; A, 8 bags 
soldat 62s; 3, 1 bags sold at 51s. 

“ Wakasa Maru.’—HK 1, 1 bag sold at 60s; ditto 
2, 2 bags sold at 58s; ditto T, 1 bag sold at 59s, 

‘“‘Logician,”’—OBEC in estate mark, Kondesalle 
Ceylon OF, 28 bags sold at 773; ditto 1 F, 8 bags 
sold at 66s; ditto O, 14 bags sold at 85s 6d; 3 bags 
sold at 77s; ditto 1, 10 bags sold at 70s 64; OEC 
in estate mark, Mahaber:a Ceylon OC, 10 bags 
sold at 93s 6d; 11 bags sold at 90s 6d; 4 bags sold 
at 72s; ditto 1, 12 bags sold at 79s; ditto D, 5 bags 
sold at 57s 6d; Weharagama 1, 1 bag sold at 58s 
6d; ditto 2, 2 bags sold at 58s_6d; ditto 3, 4 bags 
sold at 58s 6d. 

‘‘ Wakasa Maru.’’—Polwatta A, 1 bag sold at 63s ; 
ditto D, 2 bags sold at 46s 6d; 1 bag sold at 44s. 

“ Hitachi Maru.’”—Warriapola, 6 bags sold at 60s; 
15 bags sold at 50s; 9 bags sold at 56s. 

“Wakasa Maru.”—Warriapola, 34 bags sold at 


100s; 1 bag sold at 65s; 1 bagsold at 588; 6 bags 


sold at 59s; 1 bag sold at 30s; 11 bags sold 56s ; 
Suduganga, 5 bags sold at 60s 6d; 1 bag sold at 
593; 6 bags sold at 578; 8 bags sold at 54s. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Price :—123 cents each, 3 copies 
30 cents; ; 6 copies $ rupee 


No. 17. CotomBo, May 6, 1901. { 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. 
118 2812 26 ch pek sou 
i ue 2815 11 do sou 
117 2818 16 do ek fans 
LARGE LOTS. 118 9821 9hfch Hust 
aes oe 119 2824 11 ch bro pek 
, No 2 
Messrs. Eorkes® Walker. aa Denotes Snes 
(727,770) 1b.] 125 Gonapatiya 2842 35hf-ch bro pek 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. Ce 18 ae a ao or pek 
: iy 2485 ‘ 284 Oo pek 
6 Yatiyana 2485 8 ch Drower 300 29 v6 2851 22) ae pek nous 
i 768 22 129 . 2854 21 do pek fans 
3 Great Valley Oo me es Bt Erlsmere 2860 18 peach bro or pek 
i a 2863 10 ¢ or pe 
Ceylon in est. : 10 
Sees 2494 42hfch broor pek 2520 44 133 2866 20 hfch bro pek 
10 2497 30 do or pe 2700 37 134 hae 2869 25 ch pek - 
lL 2500 42 do  pek 3780 26 137 N 2878 11 do bro pek 
12 2503 15 do  peksou 1200 28 139 s 2884 19hfch fans 
13 Shrubs Hill 2506 22 ch bropek 2464 36 140 Weligoda 2887 11 ch bro pek 
14 2509 35 do or pek 3080 35 144 Sylvakandy 2899 46 ch bro or pek 
15 2512 19 do pek 17104530) 145 2902 18 do bro pek 
18 St. Pauls 2521 30hfch or pek 146 2905 18 do or pek 
Nol 1710 48 147 2908 20 do pek 
19 2524 50 do or pek 2500 38 149 Elldalua = «2914 35 ch _— bro pe 
20 2527 28 do pek 1596 27 150 2917 32 do pek 
22 Adisham 2533 8 ch bro pek 800 39 bid | 151 i 2920 10 do  peksou 
23 2536 15 do  pek 1425. 31 bid oan tare att eat a i 
2@ Ireby 2545 30 ch bropek 3150 42bid mark 2926 22 ch bro tea 
27 2548 22 do pek 1870 35bid | 154 2929 9 do pek dust 
29 Sembawatte 2554 12 ch bro pek 1140 © 25 bid | 166 New Galway 2935 15hf-ch pek 
32 Tory 2563 7 do sou 714 14 158 Clyde 2041 14 ch  broor pek 
33 Matale 2566 17hfch bropek 1020 30 159 2944 24 do or pek 
34 2569 16 ch  pek 1440 29 160 2947 9 do  pek Nol 
“38 A O, in estate GL coat 2950 17 do pekNo2 
mark 2581 12 ch peksou 1187 12 | 163 SR, in estate 
40 Nakiadeniya 2587 34hfch sou 1360 14 bid Wie 2956 16 ch congou 
42 2590 10 ch  congou 760 10bid | 164 Waratenne, 
43 Wewewatte 2596 11 do bro pek ABN) X33)0) _, lvoice No8 2959 14 ch bro or pek 
47 Choisy 2608 20 GO bro or pek 2000 42bid | 169 2962 15 do _ bro pek 
48 2611 16 or pek 1520 39 166 2965 28 do pek 
49 2614 22 ae pek 1870 40 167 2968 21 do peksou 
50 OBE C,in 168 Geragama, 
estate mark Invoice No9 2971 11 ch bro orpek 
Summerhill 2617 41hfch broorpek 2378 60 168 2974 17 do bro pek 
51 2620 12 do bro pek 768 48 170 2977 14 do  pek 
53 2626 15 ch or pek 1305 = 171 2980 17 do  peksou 
54 2629 18 do  pek 1684 47 172 Delta 2983 29 ch bro pek 
55 2632 27 ch 178 2986 20 do  pek 
lhfch peksou 2187 35 174 _ 2989 22 do peksou 
56 2635 22 do  peksou 1540 27 175 Macaldeniya 2992 19hrch bro pek 
57 2638 %5 ch. tans 2100 = 26 176 2995 17 do  pek Nol 
58 Coldstream me eens ay ao bee ; 
r k 2915 36 bid te) ro mix 
59 Group Br ae Be ch browne 1600 3 179 Queensland 3004 15hfch bro or pek 
68 BW 2656 8 ch  pbroor * pek 840 26bid | 180 3007 7 ch ro pe 
65 2662 11 ch  pek 1056 =23 bid | 181 soto 7 do cr pek 
66 2665 10 do  peksou 950 18 182 3013 12 do  pek 
67 2568 12 do dust 1032 1 TES Bore 9 do pek sou 
68 Kincora 2671 15 ch bropek 1650 45 186 Waitalawa 3022 64hfch bro pek 
69 2574 9 do or pek 765 42 186 3025 108 do  pek 
70 2677 19 do pek 1615 35 187 3028 19 do  pek sou 
val 2680 10 do pek sou 300.33 189 Preston 3034 36 ch bro pek 
72 Loinorn 2683 25 ch or pek 2340 44bid | 190 3037 13 do  pek 
73 K,in estate 191 3040 21 do pek sou 
mark 2686 60 ch bromix 6000 lt 193 Harrow 3046 25hfch bro or pek 
75 Putupaula 2692 13 ch broorpek 1560 35 194 ee 11 ch or pek 
76 2695 14 do bropek 1330 35 TOG outs 052 384 do  pek 
77 2698 15 do or pek 1350 31 196 Yelatenne 3055 38hfch bro or pek 
78 3601 21 do pekNol 1680 28 197 B058 35 do pek 
19 2604 24 do pekNo2 1800 25 LOS ee 061 40 do  pek sou 
80 2707 11 do  pek sou 770 22 201 Bickley 3070 20 do bro or pek 
82 Kimberly 2713 9 a pek sou 807-14 202 onze 26 do or pee 
83 2716 10 bro mix 900 «11 203 41 do pe 
84 2719 15 hf ch bro pek 204 Drayton 3079 6Lhfch or pek 
dust 1275 21 ae Bee a ea pez 
P 2722 17 ch bropek 1572 out 206 13 do  pek sou 
3 Thedde 2795 24 do bro ae 2400 30 212 Ingrogalla 3103 19 ch bro pek 
87 2728 19 do  pek 1710 = 82 oe eae 3106 19 do pek 
91 Monkswood 2740 26hfch bro pek 1560 51bid oot ele- minal sane en Teale 
92 2743 30 do or pek 1650 68 wella ie 28h fe EoLpe 
93 2746 30 ch  pek 2700-56 BS ane ae a8 ae BOE 
94 2749.17 do pek sou 1445 39 999 erdeen ated 2 q fe pe 
95 2752 18hf-ch fans 1260 935 930 aa 6 Keen pe : 
100 Anningkan- c ae Pe 
101 ae Bree aS an me os ae 3 221 Dunkeld 3160 14 ch pek sou 
105 2782 15hfch dust 11728 aa gree my pce bee fone 
») {5 
bie Rowley pee Be de Pe bee ee a 234 Widmore 3169 43 hich bro or pek 
109 2794 45 do  pek 2250 30 Bap Bre oo ao) Cees 
112 Gallawatte: 2803 24 ch  bropek 2160 29 237 3178 87 do re 
113 2806 10 do broorpek 1000 35 238 - 3181 ql Pp : 
414 2309 40 do pek: 3200 26 be f 43 do pek sou 
: 240 Kotiyagalla 3187 6 ch dust 


Noss aincs 
2210 20 

960 16 
1600 24 

900 22 
990 23 
720 20 
1995 52 bid 
2550 55 
3060 46 
1122 38 
1407 3 

936 48 bid 

800 47 
1512 36 
2075 37 
1210 30 bid 
1425 25 
1100 27 bid 
4600 40 
1800 30 bid 
1620 33 
1800 29 
2675 31 bid 
3040 26 

920 20 
1980 16 

990 21 

825 43 
1400 52 
2232 33 

756 30 
1530 24 
1600 22 
1540 29 

350 26 
2380 22 
1680 20 
1210 31 
1530 27 
1190 24 
1360 20 
2842 40 bid 
1680 36 
1702 30 
1140 45 bid 
935 37 
1100 35 
840 18 
705 61 

700 45 

700 39 
1020 3l 

765 27 
3200 51 
5400 32 
950 28 
3600 56 bid 
1105 63 
1680 38 
1497 37 bid 
1097 37 
3397 withdn. 
2280 37 bid 
1750 38 
2000 24 bid 
1440 
1716 >} withd’n. 
2378 

8050 42 
3910 38 
1105 36 
1900 34 
1615 30 
1680 37 
1150 31 
3700 32 
4374 25 
1120 23 
1260 26 
1156 = 24 bid 

900 22 
2580 49 
1645 87 bid 
4420 33 
4516 81 bid 
1935 29 

900 27 bid 


2 
Lot. Ecx, Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
142 Morankande 3 90 86 ch bro pek 2600 
242 2393 20 do ek 2700 
243 3193 24 do pek sou 1920 
244 3199 i4hfch fans £40 
246 Fairlawn 3285 23 bfch bro or pek 1150 
248 221L 39 ch pek 3515 
249 3214 10 do pek sou 800 
251 Kiliarney 3223 22hich broorpek 1320 
252 3273 10 ch or pek 900 
253 3226 12 do pek sou 1080 
254 Seenagolla 3229 17hfch broorpek 1020 
265 32'2 19 do pek 1064 
260 Hanwella » 3:47 9 ch younghyson 900 
265 Battuwatte 3259 10 ch or pek 1000 
265 3262 22 do bro or pek 2420 
266 3245 26 do pek 2170 
267 3268 13 do pek sou 1040 
269 Hayes 3274 12 ch bro pek 1235 
270 3277 9 do or pek 720 
271 3280 53 do pek 4505 
272 3283 12 do pek sou 1080 
273 St. Normans 3256 65 ch bro pek 6322 
274 3289 43 do bro pek 4515 
275 3292 23 do pek 2116 
276 8295 &§ dn pek sou 760 
278 Polatagams 3301 21 ch bro pek 21 0 
279 3 1710 
280 1285 
281 2700 
282 900 
283 
800 
285 Erracht 1700 
286 1445 
237 3220 
288 1360 
239 
1680 

291 Clunes 16:0 
292 136C 
293 1760 
294 2960 
295 a 720 
2 Dammet1ia 3355 40 ch or pek 3600 
297 3358 42 do pek 3780 
298 3361 11 do bro or pek 1100 
299 3364 19 do bro pek 1900 
300 3567 9 do peks u 810 
302 Weoya 3373 20 ch bro pek 2600 
308 3376 16 do pek Noi 1440 
304 3379 42 do pek No2 3570 
305 3°82 20 do pek sou 16.0 
308 BDWG 3891 33 hf-ch br pek 1650 
309 3.94 23 do pek 1150 
312 Nogagalla 3403 31 do br pek 1550 
313 3406 69 do pek 3450 
316 Digdola 3415 7 ch bro pek 85 
317 3418 23 do pek 1105 
319 Sirikandura 3424 16 do bro pek 1600 
320 3427 12 do pek 1140 
321 3430 10 do pek sou 900 
328 Great Valley, 

Ceylon in est. 

mark 38451 37 hf-ch broor pek 2220 
329 3454 14 do or pe 1330 
330 3457 21 do pek 1890 
331 3460 9% do peF sou 765 
332 Nintield 3463 13 ch br pek 1300 
333 3466 385 do pek 3150 
334 3469 11 do pek sou 880 
335 Castlerengh 3472 43hfch breorpek 2150 
336° 3475 28 ch bro pek 2860 
337 3478 14 do or pek 1120 
338 3481 17 do nek 1445 
339 3484 lUhf-ch fans 700 
340 Yataderia 347 25 ch bro pek 2675 
341 3496 29 do or pek 3103 
342 3493 34 do pek No. 1 3162 
343 3196 28 do pek 2660 
344) 3499 12 do pek sou 1128 
345 Poonagalla 38502 31 do or pek 2945 
346 3505 13 de bro pek 1430 
347 3508S 30 doe pek 2550 
348 351L 15 do pek sou 1125 
350 8517 14 do fans 1050 
351 3576 21 do dust 1890 
252 Maragalla 3523 13 do bro pek 1430 
358 3526 9 do or pek sid 
24 3529 9 do pek $10 
364 Maryland 3559 24 do bro pek 2400 
865 3562 26 do or pek 3240 
366 3565 26 do pek 2340 
266 3568 18 do pek sou 1170 
371 Weyunga- 

watte 3580 21 do bro pek 2100 
372 3683 20 do pek 1900 
373 3586 18 do pek sou 1400 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


| Lot. 


378 


879 
381 
382 
383 
384 
305 
3e6 


Box. 


Mawaliganga- 
wate 


WHR 
Tillyrie 


Bargany 


Memorakande 


Woodend 


Cullen 


Monkswood 


Middleton 


Devonford 


Locbiel 


Marlborough 


St. Paul’s 


I N G inest 
mark 


Pretoria 
Ve gon 


Panawatte 
Pine Hill 


HGM 
Dunbar 
Walpita 


Yogama 
Nahalma 


Hairow 


. Weygella 


Mount Clare 
LBK 
Cnesterford 
Corfu 


Deaculla 


Yaha Ella 
Cvureen 


Carberry 
GK. 


Forres 


Pkgs. 


37 do 
26 do 
23 do 
19 hf cb 
do 


10 do 
64 hf-ch 
°42 ch 
°* hf-ch 
2 do 
2) ch 
19 bf-ch 
4! ch 
27 do 
20 hf ch 


10 hf-ch 
20 ch 
30 


20 do 


Ncme. lb. 
bro pek 3700 
pek sou 20-0 
pek sou 1945 
dust 1616 
br or pek 1500 
br pek 1570 
pek 2635 
pck No. 2 1630 
bro or peE 1620 
bro pek 1250 
pek 1425 
pek sou 1870 
pek fans 720 
dust 1360 
br pek 4110 
pek 4560 
pek son 1190 


bro pek fanslic0 
brocrpek 3840 


pek £360 
bro pek 1320 
bro pek 1530 
pe’ 2260 

roor pek 1064 
bro pew 4100 
pek 3145 
bro or pek 1 60 
pek 1080 
bro or peE 3296 
br pek 1900 
pek 4089 
pek sou 1430 
bro or pek 2744 
or pek 10:0 
pek 2632 
pek 3948 
pek sou 765 
or pk No. 1 1479 
or pek 1.57 
pek fans 1000 
br pk dust 700 
sou 897 
bro or peE 2000 
or pek 3000 
pek 36 5 
br pek 90 
or pek 1710 
pek No.i 1440 
pek Nu.2 2.20 
bro pek 1229 
bro or pek 1 60 
or pek 1792 
pek 1805 
pek sou 1080 
bro pek 2597 
pek 1257 
broor pek 100 
or pek 1680 
pek 1346 
br pek 4700 
pek 2755 
pek sou 960 
br pek 1197 
pek 2067 
br pek 3635 
pez 4309 
or pek 1400 
bro or pek 1560 
pek 3440 
pek sou 720 
pek 1952 
pek sou 1397 
bro or peE 1360 
or pek 70 
bro mixed 897 
br pek 5600 
pek 4140 
pek sou 36110 
br pek 1152 
or pek 1097 
pek 1897 
br pek 2200 
pek 4200 
pek sou 1750 
pek 1167 
bro or pek 3720 
or peE 2280 
pek 1496 
br pek 2420 


bro pek fans 781 


sou 720 
pek sou 175€ 
dust 1872 


bro or pek 1803 
br pek 1202 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. ib. 
ald 409 22 eh or pek 1972 
516 415 20 do peb sou G2 
593 Sylvakandy 436 22 do br pek 2197 
44 HGM 439 s6hi-ch brocrpek 2540 
525 442 10 do fans 700 
526 GTD 445 11 ch br pek 1210 
527 448 8 do pek 760 
528 Ruanwella 45t 30 do or pek 2547 
531 Adisham 460 lo hf-ch pek 1410 
Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
[255,039 1b.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. 
9 Hurstpierpcint 537 7 ch bro pek 73) 
13 Kudaganga 859 13 ch bro pek 130 
14 >62 17 do pek 1110 
18 Harangalla 874 11 ch or pek 935 
19 877 1L do bro pek 1045 
20 880 23 de pek 1850 
21 883 lu do pek sou 80 
nr e036 10 do sou 8.0 
23. Gangwarily 839 39 ch bro pek B20 
24 892 20 do pek 1505 
25 895 28 do pek 2240 
26 * 898 29 do pek sou 2075 
27. Oonankande &1 24hfeh bro pek 12.0 
28 904 35 do pek 1924 
29 907 14 ch perk sou 98u 
31 South Africa 913 29 ch or pek 2510 
32 916 40 do pek 2320 
33 919 20 do pek No2 
slack-packed 1700 
35 Cooroondoo- 
watte 922 12 ch bro pek 1200 
35 925 19 do pek UO 
36 928 10 do pek sou 10u0 
39 Warakamure 937 7 ch bro or pe 805 
40 940 28 do pro pes 2800 
41 943 20 do bro pek 2000 
42 916 16 do pek 15 0 
43 949 13 do pek sou 1l7u 
44 952 QOhfch dust 855 
45 Karangalla 955 20 ch bre: pek 2200 
4G « 958 21 do pek 1755 
47 961 20 do pek sou 
slack-packed 1600 
49 Mousa Eliya 967 33 ch bro pek 3300 
50 £70 16 do pek 1520 
52 976 7 do dust 2 oz 
lead (06) 
53 Nyanza 979 15 hfch broor pek $0) 
54 932 18 ch bro pek 1.0 
55 985 16 do pek 1440 
58 Kallebokka 949, 7 ch broorpek 7u0 
59 997 13 do bro pek 1865 
60 1003 13. do pek 114: 
64 Goodwood 1012 15hfch o7 pek 780 
06 3018 17 do pek 867 
70 Wwadugama 1030 LY ch bro pek 1976 
7a 1033. 12 do  pek 12L0 
$1 Ladrum ~— 1003 26 ech or pek 2600 
$2 1066 26 do pek 2600 
Si BRE 1072 13hbfch fans 916 
87 Ambalawa 108L i5hfch bro pek 870 
88 1084 16 do pek 1328 
89 lW7 11 do  peksou 856 
90 Bollagalla 1090: 26 ch bro pek 2600 
91 1093 19 do ek 1520 
92 1096 i6 do pek sou 1280 
93 New Valley 1099 15 ch bro or pe&k 15u0 
94 11lu2 27 do or pek 2430 
95 1105 24 do  pek 2406 
96 1108 27 do pek sou 2430 
98 Woodthorpe 114 11 ch bro pek 1100 
ye) 117, 17 do pek 1445 
10U 1120 20 do pek sou 1600 
103 Morantenne 1129 24hf-ch bro pek 1329 
104 1132 24 do ek 1200 
107 Lonach 11j1 55 hfch broorpek 3300 
108 1144 47 do or pek 2350 
109 1147 40 ch pek 34CO 
110 1150 24 do pek seu 2160 
111 Avisawella 1163 :3hfch broorpek 1150 
112 156 245 ech pek 1955 
118 1159 18 do psk sou 1646 
114 Neuchatel 1162 38 ch bro or pek 3800 
115 1165 31 do or pek 24 0 
116 1163 23 do  pek sou 18:0 
117 171 6 do dust 8:0 
118 Tientsin | 1:74 129 ch pek sou 1615 
aiey ey 1147: «11 «do dust slack 
* uabulked 1540 
120 Carney 1180 23 bfch bru pek 1160 
121 1lo3 19 do pek $56 


23 
25 bid 


Lot, Box. 
130 Neboda 1210 
AB 1213 
132 1216 
133 1216 
156 Old Madde- 
gama 1223 
137 12st 
133 12:4 
14i Depedene 143 
42 1 46 
143 124 
149 Rambodde 1267 
150 1270 
151 1273 
155 Monrovia 1255 
157 1291 
1.8 1294 
160 Yspa 1315 
167 Forest Hill 12321 
168 1324 
16¥ Mousa Lai 
iv9 Labagaraa 1339 
174 1332 
175 1343 
102 Rayigam 13 6 
185 1569 
184 1372 
185 1376 
1c6 1378 
186 G 1881 
189 AGK 1387 
lyu EK O.n estate 
m rk 1390 
191 "umbarton 1323 
19: AVE 1396 
i9' LON 1399 
194 R, in estate 
mirk 1402 
195 D, in estate 
mark 1405 
196 LHO 1408 
197 B A, in estate 
mark 141it 
209 Covroodoo 
Watte 1420 
201 Blinkbonnie 1423 
202 1426 
203 1429 
204 1432 
200 1433 
206 Mt. Vernon 1433 
207 1241 
208 Nellicollay 
w.tte 1444 
210 1450 
21L 14 3 
2L SW KH 1483 
222 1486 
223 1489 
244 GM 1492 
225 LB 1445 
226 M V O, in es 
tate mark 1498 
227 Kest. n Wt 
228 Cairnton 13k 
229 1507 
20H 1510 
“31 1513 
(Mix. Hi. 
Lot. Box. 
2 Little Valley 614 
3 617 
4 620 
6 Glas:augh 626 
¢f 629 
8 632 
10 Morton 638 
lL 64i 
12 644 
13 647 
16 Mocha 656 
17 659 
18 662 
12 665 
20 Kila 608 
21 Manickwatte 6/71 
22 674 
23 677 
24 6:0 
26 Warleigh 686 


Pkges. Name. 
17 eh bro or pek 
21 do bro or pek 
62 do bro pek 

5 do pek 

9 ch bro or pek 
10 ao pek 

i0 do pek sou 

6hfch cro pek 
4% do pek 

23 do pek sou 
25 ch bro pek 
45 do pek 
27 do pek sou 
29 ch bro pek 
33 do pek 

8 do pek sou 
ll ch pek dust 
15 ch bro pek 
21 do pek 
25 ch pek 

2 hich eRe pek 


16 ch 
21 do ae sou 
33 ch bro pek 
27 «de or pek 
25 do pek 
23. da pex sou 
9hfch dust 
16 ch pek sou 
hic 
19 ch pek 
26 ch Hyson 
, Lf ch 
ch pek sou 
8 ch pek sou 
25 ch pek sou 
37 eh pek sou 
6 ch Hyson fans 
10 ch pek sou 
10 ch pek No 1 
13. ch pek 
37hfch bro pek 
18 ch or pek 
19 do pek Nol 
14. do pek No 2 
\3 do pek sou 
50 ch pek 
33, do pek sou 


i2bfch bro pek 


14 do or pek 
15 ch pek 
25 «ch bro pek 
li do sou 
24 do fans 
23 ch dust 
18 ch dust 
15 ecb pek 
4 och cr pek 
> ch pek 
zt do pek sou 
23ncch pek 
ig do pek sou 


Ib, 
1700 
2100 
4940 

720 


720 
850 
850 
2530 
2100 
1150 
1500 
2250 
1350 
2755 
2970 
800 


1540 ° 


1300 
1996 
2000 
1215 
1520 
1785 
3300 
2430 
2000 
2185 

720 
1575 


1805 
2280 


700 
742 
2025 


3142 


720 
950 


$58 


1300 
2331 
1710 
1482 
13380 
1040 
4590 
2739 


John.—181,042 1b.) 


Pkgs. Name. 
13 ch bro pek 
17 do pek No. 1 
a do pek No. 2 
do or pek 
8 hf-ch bro or pek 
14 ch pek 
12 do as pek 
16 do or pek 
37 do pek 
14 do pek sou 
21 do bro or pek 
it do or pek 
18 do  pek 
12 do pek sou 
32 do  bropek 


58 hf-ch or pek 

48 do bro or pek 
23 ch pek 

23 do Pek sou 


i bhfch  broor pek 


Ib. 


4 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Wy) 
27 689 16 do or pek 880 51 bid 
28 692 26 ch bro pek 2470 36 bid 
29 695 21 do pek 1785 33 bid 
31 701 11.hf-ch dust 880 24 
32 Templestowe 704 24 ch broorpek 1872 48 
33 707 12 do or pek 40 45 
34 710 28 do pek 2520 87 
35 713 10 do fans 950 31 
36 716 1lhf-ch dust 935 24 
37 Gingranoya 719 9 ch bro or pek 
No. 2 1035 28 bid 
38 722 11 do or pek 1045 39 
39 725 28 do pek 2380 35 
46 Allington 746 7 do bro pek 700 34 
51 Kadienlena 761 58hfch pekfans 4350 21 
52 Elston 764 21 ch or pek 1890 40 bid 
53 767 45 do pek sou 4050 21 bid 
54 Rookwood 770 46hfch broorpek 2760 45 bid 
56 773 27 © or pek 2592 40 
56 776 88 do pek 3420 34 bid 
58 Ottery 782 13 do bro or pek 1300 43 bid 
59 785 17 do or pek 1360 45 
60 788 19 do pek 1615 39 
63 Brownlow 797 20hbfch broorpek 1120 45 bid 
64 s00 13 ch or pek 1131 39 
65 . 803 22 do  pek 1914084 
67 Poilakande 809 62 do bro pek 6200 28 bid 
68 812 45 do pek 4050 20 bid 
70 Glentilt 818 32 do bro pek 320u 41 bid 
at 821 24 do or pek 2280 32 bid 
72 824 17. do pek 1445 33 
73 827 11 du pek sou 990 30 
74 Callander 830 23 hfch br or pe (H) 1380 47 
15 833 25 do or pek 1300 41 
76 836 45 do ek 2160 42 
77 Agra Ouvah 839 32 do roorpek 1856 53 
78 842 61 do or pe 3355 38 bid 
79 845 20 ch ek 1840 37 
80 Glasgow 848 40 do bro or pek 2080 54 
81 851 22 do or pek 1540 44 
82 854 15 do pek 1380 42 
83 857 10 do pek sou 1000 = 40 
g4 Rondura 860 18 do bro pek 1710 29 bid 
85 863 20 do or pek 1700 35 
86 866 9 do bro or pek 900 24 bid 
87 869 18 do pek No 1 1440 29 
88 872 23 do ek No. 2 1840 27 
91 Ferndale 881 25 do ro pek 2650 49 
92 884 20 do  orpek 1730 =. 35 bid 
93 887 23 do  pek 2005 32bid 
94 890 13 do pek sou 1070 27 bid 
7 Peru 899 10 do bro pek 1100 39 bid 
98 902 10 do pek 900 33 
99 905 11 do pek sou 990 26 bid 
102 YK 914 8 do dust 1200 20 
11! Elston 941 29 do pek 2465 29 
112 944 23 do pek sou 1955 25 
113 Syston 947 12hfch broor pek 720 26bid 
114 ? 950 34 do bro pek 1904 29 bid 
115 9538 19 ch pek 1520 26 bid 
116 956 10 do  peksou 700 22 bid 
117 959 10hfch dust 750' «28 
119 Oonoogaloya 965 15 ¢ broorpek 1500 51 
120 968 18 do or pek 1620 38 
121 871 18 do pek 1806 37 
122 Morahela 974 20 do or pek 17402334 
123 77 9 do- bro pek 864 41 
124 980 10 do sou 900 18 bid 
125 Gallastane 983 8 do proorpek 800 28 bid 
127 Little Valley 989 10 do bro pek 1000 31hbid 
128 992 12 do pek 960 30 
132 Maskeliya 4 30hfch ts orpek 1500 out 
133 7 11 ch _ or pek 990 30 bid 
134 10 41 do pek 4100 28 bid 
135 Evalgolla 18 40hfch pek 1400 25 bid 
136 Mount Clare 16 18 ch bro or pek 1300 33 bid 
137 19 8 de orpek 760 34 
SMALL LOTS. 
[Messrs. Forbes & Walker.| 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. cc. 
1 Bogahagoda- 
watte 2470 2 ch broorpek 220 27 
2 2473 5 do bro pek 500 27 
3B 2476 7 do pek 665 24 
4 2479 6 do pek sou 540 15 
5 Yatiyana 2482 2 ch bro pek 242 26 
7 2488 5 do bro pek No 2 470 24 
16 Shrubs Hill 2515 5 ch ek sou 410-22 
17 2518 6 do ropek fans 480 21 


Lot. Box. 
21 Adisham 2520 
24 2539 
25 2542 
28 Ireby 2551 
30 Sembawatte 2557 
al 2560 
35 Matale 2572 
36 Ardross 2575 
37 2578 
39 AO, in estate 

mark 2584 
41 Nakiadeniya 2590 
44 Wewewatte 2599 
45 2602 
46 2605 
52 OBE C, in 

est. mark 

Summerhill 2623 

60 Coldstream 

Group 2647 
61 2650 
62 2653 
64 BW 2659 
74 Udawera 2689 
81 Putupaula 2710 
88 Thedden 273L 
89 2734 
90 M’golla 2737 
96 Monkswood 2755 
7 BDWP 2758 
98 2761 
99 2764 
102 Anningkan- 

de 2773 
103 2776 
104 2779 
106 2785 
110 Rowley 2797 
111 2500 
121 Ella Oya 2830 
122 2833 
123 2836 
124 2839 
130 Gonapattiya 2857 
135 Erlsmere 2872 
136 2875 
138 CNN 2881 
141 Weligoda 2890 
142 2893 
143 2896 
148 Sylvakandy 2911 
162 Elidalua 2923 
155 New Gal- 

way 2932 
157 2938 
162 Clyde 2953 
184 Qieeneiand 3019 
188 Waitalawa 3031 
192 Preston 4043 
199 Yelatenne 3064 
200 3067 
207 Rockside 2088 
208 3091 
209 3094 
210 3097 
211 3100 
216 Haputele- 

wella 3115 
217 3118 
218° 3121 
219 J ES, inestate 

mark 3124 
220 3127 
221 3130 
222 LN S, inéest. 

mark 3133 
223 3136 
224 3139 
225 Tempo 3142 
226 3145 
227 3148 
239 Widmore 3184 
245 Morankande 3202 
247 Fairlawn 3208 
50. 3217 
256 Hanwella 3235 
257 3238 
258 3241 
259 3244 
261 Hanwella 3250 
262 3258 
263 3256 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


mio RP Ort > 


tO bo 


Name. lb, 
bro or pek 385 
pek sou 265 
dust 420 
pek sou 680 
pek 693 
pek sou 340 
sou 300 
dust 320 
sou 108 
hyson 76 
dust 390 
pek 450 
pek sou 392 
dust 8l 
or pek No. 1 630 
pek sou 648 
fans 465 
bro mix 200 
or pek 672 
sou 320 
dust 450 
pek sou 540 
dust 160 
sou 188 
dust 540 
bro pekfans 585 
sou No2 95 
dust 95 
pek sou 630 
sou 180 
sou 150 
red leaf 40 

ek sou 300 

ust 100 
pek 589 
peE sou 500 
bro pek fans 128 
dust 160 
dust 435 
pek sou 574 
dust 160 
pek sou 56u 
pek 255 
pek sou 600 
dust 486 
dust 300 
dust 368 
bro pek 660 
pek sou 100 
pgk sou 497 
pek No 2 95 
dust 540 
bro or pek 

fans 336 
sou 349 
fans 356 
sou 486 
bro mix 160 
bro pek fans 600 
dust 540 
dust No 2 170 
pek sou 405 
fans No 1 140 
dust 160 
bro pek 194 
pek 352 
pek sou 16€ 
bro pek 35 
pek sou 180 

ust 109 
young hyson 110 
hyson 100 
hyson No 2 45 
pek fans 340 

ust 360 
or pek $50 
dust 328 
bro pek 632 
pek 539 
pek sou 164 


bro pek fans 360 
hayson No 1 600 
do No2 300 
hyson siftings 266 


PRODUCE SALES 


Box. 


Battawatte 2271 
St. Norman 3298 
Polatagamo 2319 
Erracht 3337 
Weoya 3370 
3385 
3388 
BDWG 3397 
3400 
Nugagalla 3409 
3412 
Digdola 3421 
Sirikandure 3433 
3436 
3439 
3442 
3445 
3448 
Poonagalla 3514 
Maragalla 3532 
Laurawatte 3535 


3538 
3541 
: 3544 
Kumara Dolla3547 
3550 
3553 
3556 
Maryland 3571 
3574 
8577 
Weyunga- 

watte 3589 
3592 

Mawaliganga- 
watte 3595 
3598 
/ 

BN ¥Y in est. 
mark 40 
43 
Woodend 64 
Augusta 67 
70 
UN 130 


Waverley 133 
Meddecombra 136 


208 *2 


Maryland 139 
Mahayaya 148 
151 
154 

IN Gin est. 
mark 157 
163 
166 
MP 172 
Vogan 187 
#190 
205 
211 


Kalupahana 217 
Pine Hill 232 
Dunbar 250 
253 
256 
Dunnottar 292 
Mount Clare 307 
30 
313 
Kotiyagalla 319 
Chesterford 381 
Coreen 364 
367 
Curberry 373 


Forres 412 
421 


Kennington 424 
Bin est mark 427 


Adisham 454 


ERE RRO RTOGNTH OF HH HE wwcoRe 


wr 


Own 


CEYLON 

Name. lb. 
dust 300 
dust 150 
dust 450 
dust 148 


bro or pek 690 
bro pek fans 500 


dust 450 
pek sou 150 
dust 360 
pék sou 450 
dust 270 


bro peE fans 200 
bro pek fans 94 


pek fans 75 
fans 69 
congou 83 
bro pek dust 235 
dust 140 
sou 595 
bro tea 160 
bro pek 660 
or pek 582 
pek 67z 
pek sou 400 
br pek 660 
or pek 360 
perk 360 
bro tea 80 
sou 360 
dust 320 
fans 260 
bro tea 106 
dust 170 
bro or pek 500 
or pek 225 
dust 318 
pk fans 520 
dust 190 
dust 420 
dust 580 
dust No. 2 179 
sou 528 
pek 98 
bro or pek 112 
dust 80 
bro pek 505 
broor pek 114 
pek 182 
brpkK No.2 270 
pek sou 510 
sou 400 
sou 692 withd‘n 
pek sou 450 
pek 340 
pek sou 450 


bro pk fans 240 
dust 340 
bro mixed 407 


sou 280 
br pk fans 310 
pek sou 134 
dust 153 
bro mixed 197 
pek 595 
pek sou 400 
fans 400 
sou 637 
fans 630 
pek sou 100 
dust 336 
pek 450 
pek No 2 600 
sou 240 
pek sou 210 
bro pek sou 360 
dust 312 
pek 681 
fans 150 
dust 540 
dust 546 
bro yek 87 
pek sou 75 
dust 82 
bro or pek 385 
bro pek 330 
pek sou 510 
or pek 610 


(Messrs. Somerville & Co. 


Box. 
ABC S23 


Name. Ib. 
bro pek © 384 


a EEE EEE 


SLG 


CO STO Or H CO LO 


15 Kudaganga 


380 Oonankande 


37 Cocroorndoo 
watte 


48 Karangalla 


51l Mousa Eliya 


56 Nyanza 


60 Kallebokka 


65 Coodwood 


72 Kwadugama 


83 FF 


86 Ambalawa. 
97 NIT 


101 Woodthorpe 


105 Morantenne 


122 Carney 


176 TW 


134 Neboda 


139 Old Madde 
gama 


144 Depedene 
14d Kerenvila 


152 Rambodde 


153 R, in estate 


mark 


156 Monrovia 


161 6 BR, ines 
tate mark 

162 

1€3 

164 


1@6 Forest Hill 
170 Havilland 
lil 


iss GT 
198 A, in estate 
vaark 


Malmasama, 


10 Hurstpierpoint 850 
853 


$6 
865 
868 


87k 
90 


9st 
934 
984 


973 


988 
991 


1000 
1006 
1009 
1015 
1021 
1024 
1027 
1036 
1029 
1042 
1045 
1048 
1051 
1054 
1057 
1060 


1069 


1075 
1078 
11i1 
1123 
1126 
1135 


the C9 LEP ND 09 OF BD LY OD 


scu 540 
red leaf 180 
bro pek 200 
or pek 255 
pek 255 
pek sou 170 
dust 147 
pek 600 
pek sou 400 
dust 255 
sou 270 


fans slack 
packed 400 


dust 160 
dust 264 
pek fans 336 
dust 460 
dust 17u 


pek sou 2 oz. 
(lead) 190 


pek sou 360 
dust slack 
packed 300 
or pek 616 
pek fans 125 
dust 180 
bro pek 660 
pek sou 343 
pek sou 402 
dust 89 
pek sou 640 
dust 105 
dust 560 
sou 250 
dust 320 
sou 150 
sou 150 
pek fans 180) 
dust slack 
packed 360 


pek sou slack 
packed 665 


dust 285 
or pek 240 
dust 170 
dust 65 
sou 228 
pek sou 550 
dust 80 
pek sou 550 
br pekfans 100 
sou 100 
dust 100 
bro pek 400 
pek 400 
pek sou 300 
fans 80 
pek sou 640 
dust 360 
bro pek fans 360 
dust 220 
dust 240 
bro pek 454 
pek 60 
pek sou 280 
pek sans 200 
bro pek dust 210 
con 200 
dust 176 
bre or pek 330 
bro tea 300 
pek dust 320 
bro pek 192 
pek 148 
pek sou 166 
tans 146 
bro or pek 442 
dust 1890 
pek fans 845 
bro mix 85 
unas 400 
bro pek 115 
pek 116 
pek sou 180 
dust 150 
Hyson 18 
Hysou 240 
Dro pek 550 


6 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 
PL enER TT LIRR RTE ELT MAT CLT AP PEE nn na ae i 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb Ne: Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. tb. c. 
199 B, in estate Rites. 48 752 6 do pek 540 20 
mar 1417 5 ch bro pek 505 20bid | 49 755 4 do  peksou 360 «18 
209 Nellicollay i 50 758 Lhfch dust 8 19 
watte 1447 Shfch broorpek 560 30bid | 57 Rookweod 779 5 do fans 350. 28 
212 1456 8 ch pek sou 624 31 1 Ottery 791 6 ch sou 480 24 
213 1459 lbfch dust slack 65 18 62 794 3hfch dust 255 8-28 

214 tian 1462 1 do fans 75 af 66 Brownlow 806 9 do bropek fans 693 24 bid 
Bib MANC Hy tae Le ae orks 8 69 Poilakande 815 7 do dust 63019 

217 Tavalamtenne 1471 5 bfch bro or pek 300 48 89 Rondura 875 §& ch pek sou 640 20 pid 
218 1474 11 do or pek 495 39 ; 90 878 4 do dust 600 18 

219 1477 14 do pek 630 81 bid | 95 Ferndale 893 2 do bro pek fans 236 25 bid 
230) 1480 5 do peksou 225 27hid | 96 896 2 do dust 282 20 
100 Peru 908 1 do pek fans 110 23 

ian ae ho; 101 Le ou in ee aay 150 19 5 

1 $ 103 Maskeliya 7 ¢ ro or pek 500-37 bil 
(Mr. BE. John.) 104 920 S ch or pek 270 = 38 

Lot. Box. Pkgos. Name. hy, Oe 105 a2 3 do pek 300 28 bid 
1 St. Andrew's 611 Shfch dust 689 22 106 261 do  peksou 100 20 
5 Little Valley 622 2 do dust 160 18 LO es 020. O/hf chy fama bA0 28 
9 Morton 635 5 ch broorpek 560 42bid | 108 Taunton 932 » ch  peKk fans 500 = 18 
14 650 6 do pekfans 690 18 109 935 1hfch dust % 16 
15 653 3hfch dust 270 17 110 K 938 1 ch bro pek fans 96 25 
25 Manickwatte 683 2 ch dust 270 19 | 118 Syston 962 2 do sou 180 16 
30 Warleigh 698 4 do  pek sou 320 28 bid | 126 Little Valley 986 6 do or pek 480 8 

40 AWT 728 1 do bro pek 10035 129 995 6 do  peksou 540 10 bid 
41 731 1 do or pek 90-38 130 998 2 do dust 160 PA 

49 734 1 do pek 90 22 131 1 7 do broorpek 350 50 bid 

43 737 1 do bropekfans 100 24 138 Mount Clare 22 7 do  pek 595 28 bid 

44 740 3hfch dust 264 19 139 25 5 do pek sou 400 22 bid 
45 743° 2 do congou 180 10 140 28 4 do fans so) 4 

47 Allington 749 5 ch. or pek 4500-27, 


are 


GBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


THA COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Prick :—124 cents each, 3 copies 
No. 18. CotomBo, May 13, 1901. { 80 cents; 6 copies} rupee. 
Pei reieih ante Ne Jie le 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c. 
-_— oo Mahayaya 764 7 ce Bro pek vk 0 
757 10 do pe 9.0 2 
LARGE LOTS. 101 Sylvakandy 769 47 ch bro or pek 4740 = 38 
a 102 Be 16 ie bro pek 1600 30 
q 103 5 16 do or pek 1440 33 
[E. Benham & Co.| 104 778 14 do pek 153028 
[23,088 Ib. | 106 Ardlaw and 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. IS nac: fe Wishford ne 33 nec Brg or spek 1782 a0 is 
4 Torrington 72 35 ch orpek 3160 32 bil | 107 We BOER 8920 } 
s 75 83 do or pek 108 790 12 do or pek 984 36 
3 . 109 793 40 do ° pek 3280 31 
No2 2000 27 bid 110 Coldst 
6 78 20 do bro or pek 2000 38 bid CCSUECa TL 
7 81. 21 do pek 186° 25 Bid set Group Has 30 hf ich bro pek 1650 41 a 
8 84 24 do pek sou 1920 21 bi ' 13. ¢ pe 1040 30 bi 
9 Battalgalla 87 27 ch or pek 265  42bid | 112 802 9 do peksou 20 «24 bid 
10 90 21 do pek 1785 33 biG : KS ale nenas ae 8 ze bre pek 220 82 
11 93 17 do ek sou 1275-24 bi 0 esterfon 26° 67 ¢ ro pek 57003 
12 Hornsey 96 Ss9hf ch Bro pek 2145 51 bid | 121 829 54 do  pek 4860 25 
13 99 24 ch pek 2040 33 bid 122 832 48 do pek sou 4320 23 
14 2 14 do pek sou 980. 25 bid 125 Tellisford 841 12 ch bro pex 1152 33 
126 844.16 do pek 1440 25 
130 -Penrhos 856 24hfch bro on pek 1416 50 a 
rs. , lker 13L 859° 28 ch cr pe 1344 37 bi 
Messrs Penson alk 132 862 30 do. pek 2790 31 bid 
’ ‘ 133 865.10 do pek sou 800 22 bid 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. e. 136 Hentleys 874 20hf-ch bro pek 1100, 40 
10 Choisy 496 21 ch broor pek 2100 41bid | 187 877 15 do or pek 720 29 
11 499 16 do- orpek- 1520 35 138 880 19 do + pek 161524 
12 502. 26 do ek 2210 34 1422 KPW 892 22hfch broorpek 1365 34 
13 Yullefierd 505 28hfch orpek 1400 43 134 895 28 do  pek 1540 28 bid. 
14 508 42 ch pek ° 3570 36 145 901 52 do pek 2600 25 
16 Walton 614. 13 ch, bro pel 1430 36 is See 961 18 do  pek sou 900. 17 
17 517 9 do or pe 810 33 >) 
18 520 8 do pek 720 28 Hill 916 25hfch_ bro pek 1500 54 
20 St. Paul’s 526 85 hfch or_pek 3 151 919 23 do orpek 1035 48 
Nol 1960. 45 152 922 25 ch — pek 2250 | 42k ie 
21 529 29 do or pek 1450-39 155 Digdola 931 8 ch pro or pek 830 36 bid 
22 _ 532 42 do pek 935285 156 934 10 do orpek g00 35 
23 OBE C, in 157 937 12 do pek 1020 28 bid 
Ree mare aren en Tee oR 1600 Aa be Lucky Land Boe 30 Pech broorpek 1800 52 
illamally 436 5 61 35 do pek 6175 38 
24 538 31 do or pek 2852 48 bid | 168 Ganapalla 970 19 ch or pek 1634 37 
Bs ot my ag pee AG RUE 36 bid | 169 973 9 do  broorpek 1076 22 
ik No. 2 7 % 
ae 547 9 do se sou 810 32 ii i ten td Pee 1568 24 
so Hatton 558 38 en a pek zat ou A ae 16 be pek Ne 1 1376 25 
By} <4 2 7 82 19 do ek No2 1596 23 
36 St. Martin 574 23 ch bro pek 920 34 178 ‘ 985 14 do bek sou 1120, 20 
37 577 33 do  pek 1320 23 176 Killarney 991 20 ch  pek 1800 = 34 
40 Trex 586 23 ch or pek 2300-39 177 997 10 do bromix 1000 18 
41 589 32 ao pek 2880 = 30 178 Dunkeld 1000 62hfch broorpek 3596 43 
a c Boe 12 Ge sks sou 200 ue ue 1008 18 on or Bek 1710 37 
L 006 24 ) 2160 4 
46 604 10 do pekfans 1300 19 181. Hariwélla, “1009010 ch young : 
47 Robgill 607 13° ch pek sou 1170-26 hyson 1000 839 
: sf Ismalle ou ie de pou sain Bs 185 High Forest 1021 62hfch or pek 
) us Nol 3596 55 
52 Torwood 622 18 ch bro or pek 1800 30 186 1024 55 do or pek 3025 47 
Bt G23 be do per egudevan. gage ||) 160 TORE aG aL, ete a 
2 i 2 52 do pe 2496 41 
Ue aay ve ge wok sou 190 20 1 bi Maha Uva 1033 31 ne ch broorpek 1860 33 ae 
5 ‘ B ke) 0 1 1086 20 do or pek 1120 32 bi 
of Arapolakande eae a : oh Bre pek S080 36 1g 1089 38 a pel 3420 29 
to) Pp 1 1042 21 do pek sou 1680 23 
61 Norton 649 43 ch bro or pek 2580 50 193 St. Normans 1045 40 ch bro pek 4400 30 bid 
3 ey pas ey Bae rena edhe an Cae 
‘ a C0) ek sou 800 29 
64 Glengariffe 658 46hfch broorpek 2530 50 197 Battawatte 1057 11 ch ie pek 1100 4c 
65 661 18 do er pek 810 39 198 1060 22 do bro or pek 2420 35 bid 
66 664 40 ch pek 3300 35 199 1063 26 do pek 2470 30 bid 
a pase 2 eae Pee pou ae 28 ze Dea Ella iu 2 24 ne ch bro or pek 1320 34 Pid 
¢c p ‘ans 5 33 do or pe 1815 29 bi 
60 Pansalatenne 673 53 ch bro pek 5035 36 204 1078 33 do par 1650 24 bid: 
70 676 38 do pek 3040 28 205 1081 15 do pek sou 750 21 bid 
71 679 25 do pek sou 2000 23 206 Pallagodda 1084 18 ch bro or pek 1800 30 
72 682 6 do oe pek we el 108% 31 ue bro pek 3100 9-339. 
fs ans 31 0 28 do or pek 2380 30 
74 Maldeniya 688 22 ch bro pek 2200-34 209 1093 22 do or pek 1977 29 bid 
76 Crate, ao amuirie airy NIT 1099 17 de peksou 153024 
ek sou 9 
78 Dunbar 700 27 ch Lae ri 1992 a bid 212 Clunes 1102 16 a dust ak 14a SS 
79 St. Heliers 703 32htch broor pek 1760 39 215 Theydon 
80 706 20 ch pek 1800 28 Bois 1111 138 ch bro or pek 1235 50 
82 Patiagama 712 8 ch pek 720. 81bid | 216 1114 13 do or pek 117038 
86 Palmerston 724 13hfch broorpek 741 79 217 1117 27 do pek 2025 26 
87 727 13 do bro pek 741 47 218 1190 10 do pek sou 890 20 
88 730 10 ch pek 870 47 222 Monkswood 1132 25hf-ch bro pek 1500 53 bid 
91 Naseby 739 50hfch  broorpek 3000 54bid | 223 1135 34 do or pek 1870 56 
92 742 29 do or pek 1305 56 294 1138 33 do pek 2970 47 
93 745 19 do pek 950 54 225 1141 15 do pek sou 1275 42 
94 748 10 do fans 750 36 226 Tymawa 1144 18 do  broorpek 1080 49 


‘CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box, Fkgs. Name. 1b oe: Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name, 1b, 
a 7 
227 1147 a1 bf-ch (or po 1705 p94) BBS nae aaa ee 
228 1150 36 do pek 2750 385 359 Ninfield 1543 35 do  pek 3147 
229 1153 28 do pek sou 1400 29 360 1546 11 do pkiean 877 
230 Gonapatiya 1156 28 do _ br pek 1696 52 bid 361 Passara Group1549 11 do ror pez 1100 
231 1159 30 do or pek 1600 49 bid | 365 1552 40 do bro pek 3800 
232 1162 34 do ek 1768 41 363 1555 32 do k 2880 
234 Agra Oya 1168 24 do ropek 1320 41 364 1558 20 do  peksou 1800 
235 1171 22 do or pek 990.26 367 Lesmoir 1567 15 do  orpek 1350 
236 Gallawatte 1174 31 ch ek 2480 22 368 1570 25 do bro pek 2500 
237 Gallaheria 1177 22 do ro or pek 2200 38 369 1573 32 do k 2380 
238 1180 23 do or pek 1955 83 bid 370 1576 15 do ek sou 1200 
239 11g3 33 do  pek laa ves 372 Tunisgala 1582 45hf-ch bropek 2700 
240 1186 14 do ek sou 1260 21 373 1585 40 do or pek 2200 
241 Mansfield 1189 57hfch ,bro pek 8420 47 374 1588 26 ch  pek 2340 
242 1192 24 ch pek 2280 34 375 1591 15 do peksou 1200 
243 1195 10 do peksou (900 26 | o78 xldalua 160¢ 35 do br pek 3672 
244 Vogan lig9g 17 do broorpek 1700 45 bid 379 Xe¥ Z 1603 8 do br pek 4 
245 120125 do orpek = 2500 3L bid | 389 ‘Walpita 1606 12 do peksou ‘957 
246 1204 33 do ek 2970-26 bid | 527 Good Hope 1609 27 do ro pek 2430 
249 Coombecourt 1213 25hf-ch broorpek 1500 52 bid 382 1612 11 do  broorpek 1100 
250 1216 12 ch e ROBD), 88 383 Devonford 1615 12 do or pez 1140 
251 Queensland 1219 7 do bropek 700 45 384 1618 16 do peksou 1520 
263 , 1215 9 do ek 765 ar 385 Anningkande 1621 15 do bro pek 1600 
257 St. Heliers 1237 17hf-ch broorpek 935 40 386 Deaculla 1624 55 do bropek 3025 
258 12490 13 ch  pek 1170381 387 1627 43 do  pek 3010 
259 Amblakande 124g 10 do or pek 100034 388 1630 17 do peksou 1190 
260 ‘1246 14 do  orpek 112031 389 1633 10 do dust 800 
261 1249 10 do pek 800 26 390 Kitulgalla 1636 9 de  pek 900 
262 1252 10 do pek sou 80022 391 1639 9 do. peksou 810 
ee ae Wa se pA poh aR TEED 394 1643 12hfch or pek 1050 
4 5 vy) t 
265 Yatadaria 1261 14 do  orpek 1456 =. 26 bid 395 HGM sian aA Hy pek ca: 
266 1264 52 do pek No.1 4886 22 bid 
267 1267 32 do ypek 3040 19 bid Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
268 1270 11 do  peksou 1034 =-:15 bid ae 
269 Dreyton 1273 45hfch or pek 2250 41 [237,678 lb.] 
270 1276 24 ch  pek 2040 86 | Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. 
Bish Nahalma” (1280429 do py peoipek | B08 jy SUPT tereenin)) ARpuEIR) ewe | ero nee 
ae ie 5 ee pee sou ae Be oe 4 1525 2L do pek 1996 
274 1288 Cs) pe ' is 
275 Digalla 1201 15 do broorpek 1706 31 bid | § Raglan ag aad ae aa 
276 1294 23 do br pe! 2317 aL md 8 1537. 9 do Een 810 
zn deinet 8 nse ee SaPeal E cartanta eee) eee 
“81 Marlborough 1309 44hf-ch broorpek 2464 45 ut He 4 = oe or pek nee 
= Re ater Sem ns) 13 1552 30 do peksou 2950 
a 1318 ee do pee son a5 22 14 Polgahakandels55 8 ch ro pek 800 
285 Labookelle 1321 7 do  broorpek 700 47 15 ee a as pel No + ale 
287 1327 12 do pek 1140 36 7 564 12 do pek No2 1056 
290 Weyunga- 20 RKP 1573 20 ch pek 1700 
watite 1336 21 do  brpek 2100 30 24 Hangranoya 1685 9 ch roorpek 855 
291 1339 20 do pek 1800 24 25 1588 30 do bro pek 3000 
292 1342 16 do pek sou 1280 21 26 1591 24 do pek 2160 
299 Maryland 13863 18 do  bropek 1800 33 bid | 57 1594 18 do pek sou 1440 
300 1366 29 do or pek 2610 29 | 28 South Africa 1597 22 ch or pek 2090 
301 1369 27 do pek , 2430 =. 24 bid | 99 600 27 do bro pek 2.00 
302 1372 14 do pek sou 1260 21 30 1603 22 do pek 1826 
306 Lochiel 1384 33hf-ch broorpek 2079 31 1606 30 do pek sou 2190 
307 1387 22 ch  brpek 22001 Sitha'n | 32 Warakamure 1609 26 ch bro pek 2548 
308 1390 36 do pek 3240 33 1612 20 do  pek 1900 
309 1393 12 do  pek sou 1020 34 Owilikande 1615 20 ch bro pek 2000 
310 Talgaswela 1396 13 do or pek 1105 30 35 1618 16 do pek 1520 
311 1399 15 do  pek 1200-28 36 RB, in estate 
812 1402 10 do ek sou 750 19 mark 1621 21 ch sou 1785 
813 Pine Hill 1405 46 hf-ch roorpek 2760 46 37 1624 36hfch dust 3132 
314 1403 56 do or pek 3136-32 38 Cooroondoo- 
315 1411 32 ch pek 304027 wacte 1627 7 ch _ pek sou 700 
317 1417 13hf-ch dust 1105 23 39 Yarrow 1630 15kfch flowery or pek750 
319 Yelletenne 1423 40 do peksou 1997 withd‘n | 49 1633 28 do or pek 1400 
320 Glendon 1426 22hf-ch or pek 1210 947 41 1636 14 do broor pek 770 
321 1429 50 ch _ br pek 5000 31 42 1639 34 do  pek 1530 
322 1482 36 do  pek 8246-27 43 642 14 do ek sou 706 
823 1435 14 do peksou 1120 22 46 Mahatenne 1651 15 ch ro pek 1500 
326 Tonacombe 1444 43 do or pek 4085 87 47 1654 17 do pek 1615 
327 1447 35 de  brpek 3500 44 51 Ossington 1666 11 ch  pek 1030 
828 1450 39 do pek 351033 54 South Africa 1675 20 ch or pek 1900 
329 1453 13 do pek sou 1170~—Ss 3 55 1678 20 do broor pek 2000 
330 Gampaha 1466 16 do bro or pek 1760 43 66 1681 20 do pek 1660 
331 1459 15 do or pek 1425 42 57 1684 25 do pekNo2 1850 
832 1462 18 do  pek 1530-37 s'| -58 Hapugasmullelé87 9 ch bro pek 990 
834 St. Normans 1468 49 do br pek 5390 31 bid | §9 1690 25 do pek 2300 
335 1471 27 do  pek 2673 «28 bid | 61 Kurulugalla 1696 25 ch bro pek 2500 
338 Gampaha 1480 16 do bro orpek 1700 47 63 1702 26 do pek sau 23240 
339 1483 11 do or pek 1045-43 67 JSF 1714 23hfch fans 1380 
340 1486 18 do  pek 1530 387} 68 GC WwW 1717 19 hfch dust 1520 
342 Akaroa 1492 59 do ro pek 6313 33 bid | ¢9 Doragalla 1720 15 ch bro pek 1500 
343 1495 61 do  pek 5185 24 bid | 79 1723 17 do or pek 1615 
344 1498 32 do pek sou 2368 16 bid | 7) 1726 40 do pek 3600 
345 TC L inest, 72 1729 11 do  pek sou 935 
mark 1501 8 do congou 800 «14 53 1732 7 do fans 875 
347 LBK 1507 9 do bro mixed 894 12 74 D 1735 6 ch bromix 930 
348 Dinest. mark1510 19 do hyson 1905 24 75 Dikmukalanal738 22hfch bro pek 1210 
349 Nakiadeniya 1613 12 do broor pek 1800 26 76 Blinkbonnie .1741 llhfch fans 770 
B51 1619 12 do  pek 960 2 17 1744 9 do dust 810 


CEYLON: PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot Box. Pkgs. Name. lb oc. Lot. . - Box. Pkgs. Name lb. 
78 Mousa Bliya 1747 22 ch _ bro pek 2200 = 35 bid 6 Higham 46 25 do _ bro pek 2500 
79 1750 9 do crpek 720 34 bid 7 49 15 do ek 1350 
80 1753 10 do pek 950 29 8 52 16 do  pekKsou 1520 
81 Mt. Vernon 1756 34 ch  pek 2992 32bid 9 Elston 55 19 do pek 1615 
83 Ingeriya 1762 18 ch bro pek 1800 26 10 58 22 do pek sou 1950. 
85 1768 11 do  pek 1078 21 bid 11 61.18 do — orpek 1620 
86 177L. 10 do pek sou 1040. «19 12 64 17hf-ch dust 1530 
87 Ravenscraig 1774 19hfch obro pek 1045 41 14 Glassaugh 70 29 do or pek 1595 
88 1777 20 -ch pek 1700 27 15 73 20 do bro or pek 1300 
91 Citrus 1786 20 ch bro pek 2000 26 bid | 16 i 76.17, ch. pek 1700 
92 1789. 22 do  pek 2200 «=618bid | 18 Cabin Ella 82 11 do or pek 935 
93 1792 8 do  pek sou 808s «16 19 8 18hfeh broorpek 1008 
94 Hatdowa 1795 14 ch bro pek 1470 =.26 bid } 20 88 9 ch  pek 810 
95 1798 8 do or pek 7218 21 61 8 do ek sou 720 
97 1804 10 do pekNo2 800s 3 23 Natuwekella 97 12 do oorpek 1200 
8 1807 14 do ek sou 1120 19 24 106 16 do  bropek 1600 
1060 Avisawella 1813 18 ch ro pek 1800 30 25 103 18 do pek 1620 
101 1816 21 do pek 1785 23 36 106 9 do  wpeksou 810 
102 1819 10 do peksou 800 «17 28 Mount Everest 112 22 do  peksou 1980 
105 IP 1828 11 ch pekKsou 891 17 29 115 12hf-ch bropekfans 840 
106 1831 9hfch dust » 810 21 30 118 10 do dust 900 
107 Wiharagama i834 23hf-ch bro pek 1495 28 bid | 31 Gingranoya 121 17 ch bro or pek 1700 
108 1837 10 ch or pek 950 23 bid 32 124 6 do dust 840 
109 1840 8 do pek 720 921 33 St. Jehn’s 127 25hf-ch broorpek 1500 
111 Columbia 1846 22hfch broorpek 1144 46bid } 34 180 30 do or pek 1600 
112. 1849 29 do or pek 1450337 © 35 183 365 do  pek 1890 
113 1852 45 do or pek, 2250 36 bid 36 136 22 do pek fans 1540 
114 1855 23 do pek 1150 35 37 Mocha 139 13 do or pek 1235 
115 Rahatungodals58 2uhfch bro orpek 1080 52bid | 38 Rookwood 142 42 do  broorpek 2520 
116 1861 20 do or pek 1080 40 bid 39 145 40 do bro or pek 2760 
117 _ 1864 24 do pek 1272 39 40 148 23 ch or pek , 2208 
121 Aberfoyle 1876 14hfch broorpek 9840 38 Cab er tite 151 42 do  pek 3780 
123 1882 15 do crpek 750 30bid | 44 Vineit 160 12 do pek 1080 
124 1885 28 do pek 1652 27 45 Kttumaley 168 13 do or pek 1105 
136 Selvawatte 22 20hfch bro pek 110031 46 166 15 do pek 1200 
137 25 10 ch pek 8002 47 169 10 do  peksou 750 
140 Yspa 34 18 ch pek sou 1530 24 48 Glasgow 172 40 do bro or pek 3080 
141 Ravana 37 40 hfch bro pek 2200 ~=with 49 175 80 do or pek 2040 
142 40 37 do ek 1665 drawn } 50 178 28 do or pek 1610 
144 New Valley 46 25 ch roorpek 2500 40bid | 61 18L 16 do pek 1350 
145 49 23 do or pek 2070 «8636 bid | 52 s 1s4 8 do Bek sou 800 
146 62 16 do pek 1500 30bid | 53 Ben Nevis 187 15hfch bro pek 900 
147 55 20 do pek sou 1600 28 bid } 55 193 15 ch pek 1350 
145 Bodava 58 34hf-ch bro pek 1870 27 vid | 58 Agra QOuvah 202 41bfch broor pek 2378 
149 61 10 do pek 850 =. 22 59 205 48 ch or pek 4800 
153 Alpitakande 73 24hfch peksou 1200 16 bid } 60 208 26 do pek 2392 
154 G 76 41 ch pek 3280 14bid | 61 Bowella 211 20hfch orpek 1100 
1655 79 29 do fans 2320 10 bid | 62 214 11 ch pek 922 
156 82 21 do bro tea 1890 6bid | 68 LEL 217 41 do bro pek 4100 
169 AM i 94 14 ch fans 980 22bid | 64 220 21 do  orpek 1995 
161 Gangwarily 97 16 ch bro pek 1520 30 bid | 66 Kelaneiya and 
162 100 12 do pek 1020 =. 24 bid Braemar 223 12 do broorpek 1200 
163 103 20 do  pek sou 1700 19 bid } 66 226 13 do or pek 1300 
164 106 15 do sou 1050 14 67 229 16 do  pek 1520 
166 112 8 do bromix 800 22 68 MN 282 13 do or pek 1300 
168 Glenalla 118 11 ch broorpek 1100 29bid | 69 285 15 do broorpek 855 
169 121 13 do or pek 1105 30bid | 70 238 23 do  pek 2116 
170 124 28 do pek 2380 = 26 77 ~Galloola 259 39 do  pek 3120 
171 i 127 12 do  peksou 1020 21 78 Coundon 262 9 do or pek 720 
175 Havilland 139 18 ch broorpek 1800 33bid | 79 265 23hfch broorpek 1105 
176 142,12 do _ or pek 960 33 80 268 14 ch  pek 1232 
177 145 40 do pek 3400 25 81 271 9 do ek sou 765 
183 B 163 25 ch fans 2375 =. 20 82 274 11hfch bro pek 704 
184 Dryburgh 166 22 ch  pek sou 1804 2abid | 85 Eladuwa 283 26 ch pek 2170 
185 Cooroondoo- ry 89 RW 295 10hfch dust 700 
watte 169 12 ch bro pek 1200 36 91 KG 301 10 ch ust 1510 
186 172 1¢€ do _ bro pek 1000 = 336 92 Poilakande 304 66 do bro pek 6600 
187 175 13 do pek 1300 20bid | 93 307 49 do ek 4410 
188 i 178 15 do pek 1500 20 bid 96 Carendon 316 13 do ro pek 1300 
139 WB 181 38 ch dust 3268 = 24 97 319 10 do  pek 1000 
190 Murrayth- 98 322 7 do — peksou 700 
waite 184 22 ch bro pek 2200 30 99 Ferndale 325 20 do or pek 1730 
191 184419 do pek 1520 23bid | 100 328 23 do pek 2005 
192 Ambalawa 187 16 ch pek 1328 23 101 831 13 do pek sou 1070 
193 St. Catherine 190 24hfch bro orpek 1203 45 102 Peru 334 10 do  bropek 1100 
194 193 8 ch or pek 723 38 104 Mocha 340 23 do  broorpek 2300 
195 196 9 do pek 768 27 105 343 12 do or pek 1140 
198 Harangalla 205 12 ch broorpek 1140 39bid | 106 346 18 do  pek 1710 
199 2U) 11 do bro pek 1045 31bid | 108 R 352 24 do bropek 2400 
200 211 20 do or pek 1700 29 bid } 109 355 23 do  pek © 2520 
201 214 42 do pek 3360 25 bid | 110 Gonavy 358 17 hfch_ or pek 1445 
202 217 12 do pek sou 960 2 111 361 27 do bro pek 1485 
203 220 9 do  bropekfans 900 ‘27 112 864 31 ch  pek 2326 
204 223 13hfch dust 975 24 113 367 10 do  pek sou 950 
205 Cotswold 226 15 ch broorpek 1200 - 40 115 ; 373 12hfch pekfans 720 
206 229 24 do pek 2000 33 116 Glentilt 876 24 ch or pek 2280 
207 _ 232 9 do pek sou 165 29 117 Glas:augh 379 24hfich orpek 1320 
211 Monte Christo 244 25hf-ch bropek 1375 38bid | 118 382 18 do broorpek 1170 
212 247 18 ch pek 1800 30bid | 119 385 14 ch  pek 1400 
213 Karangalla 230 2) ch  pek 1785 24bid } 120 Gansarapolla 388 15 do or pek 1425 
214 253 20 do  peksou 1600 20bid } 121 391 32hfch bro pek 2080 
122 394 9 ch pek 855 
123 Maskeliya 397 41 do ek 4100 
(Mr. EB. John.—182,566 Ib.) us Brownlow ae “6 Be ce P FS of pek 1456 
pe 1710 
Lot. Box, Pkgs. Name. lb. ec 126 406 20 do  pek 1720 


6 Wahagapitiya 43 19 ch  pek ‘1710 924 127 409 17 do  peksou 1360 


4 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST, , 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
132 New Tunisgalla 424 10.do broorpek 997 
133. Oonoogaloya 427 24hfch_ bro or pek 
i No. 2 1680 
135 433 11 ch pek sou 990 
136 ° 486 10.hf-ch dust 850 
SMALL ‘LOS. 
E. Benham & Co. 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
1 Pooprassie 63 4hfch cae hyson 3220 
2 66 7 do yson 885 
3 69 5. do do No2 250 

15S. 6 lhfch bropek 59 

16 ‘ 8 2 do —pek 122 

17 11 1 ch pek sou 75 

2 14 lhfch dust 122 

{[Messrs. Forbes & Walker. | 

Lot. Box. Pkgs.. Name. Ib. 
1 IK V 469 1 ch bro mix 114 
2 472 4 do dust 480 
3 Kosgalla 476 8hfch bro pek 400 
4 478 11 do pek 440 
5 481 2 do pek sou 90 
6 484 6 do bro pek 250 
Ti 487 11 do pek 440 
8 / 490. 7 do  peksou 280 
9 493 1 do  bropekfans 70 

15 Yuillefield 511 lhfch sou 50 

19 Walton LPR Searcher Ces bro tea 160 

28 Nillomally, 

OBE C,in : 
estate mark 550 3 ch bro pekfans 300 

29 553 2 do fans 200 

32 Hatton 562 3 ch pek sou 240 

33 Galehela 565 7hfch bro pek 365 

34 568 13 ch pek 610 

35 £71 13 do pek sou 690 

38 St. Martin 580 7 ch pek sou 280 

39 583 3hfch fans 180 

43 Trex 595 3 ch fans 330 

44 698 3 do dust 255 

48 KB 610 3 ch sou 285 

5¢ Ismalle 616 5 ch fans 575 

59 Arapolakande 643 5 ch pek sou 450 

60 646 5hfch dust 400 

73 Pansalatenne 685 2 ch dust 300 

77 Maldeniya 697 4 ch ' bropek fans 440 

81 Patiagama 709 10hfch bropek 550 

83 715 2 ch pek sou 200 

84 718 4 do fans 825 

85 721 2 do sou 200 

89 Tennehena 733 2 ch bro pek 184 

90 736 3 do pek 273 

95 Mahayaya 751 5 ech bro or pek 570 

98 768 5 do pek sou 445 

99 763 2 do sou 190 

160 766 1lhfch dust 91 

105 Sylvakandy 781 2hfch dust 200 

114. Kalupahana 808 3 ch or pek 300 

113 811 5 do pek 500 

116 814 2 do pek No 2 200 

117 817 2 do pek sou 196 

118 820 1 do bro mix 121 

119 823 1 do dust 155 

123 Chesterford 835 2 ch congou 180 

124 838 6hf,ch dust 480 

127 Tillisford 847 4 ¢ pek sou 340 

128 850 1 do dust 8L 

129 853 2 do bro kpe fans 210 

134 Penrhos 668 2hfch fans 162 

135 871 2 do pek dust 108 

139 Hentleys 883 8 ch pek sou 632 

140 886 3hfch fans 225 

141 889 1 do pek dust 96 

144 K PW 898 14ht ch _ or pek 630 

147 907 2 do bro pek fans 150 

148 910 1 do pek fans 75 

149 913 2 do dust 0 

163 Stamford 

Hill 925 56 ch pek sou 450 

154 928 3hfch dust 255 
158 Digdola 940 2 ch bro pek fans 200 
159 UN 943 4hf-ch young hyson 220 
160 946 6 do hysonNol 270 
161 949 10 do do No2 450 
162 952 7 do hyson bro 

mix 350 

163 955 4 do hysondust 260 

166 Lucky Land 964 Gbhfch pek sou 450 


Cc . 
36;bid 


Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib, 
167 967 2 do k fans 180 
174 Ganapalla 988 3hf ch ae: 261 
175 Killarney 991 6 ch or pek 546 
182 Hanwella 1012 6 ch bysonNol 600 
183 1015 2 do do No2 200 
184 1018 2 do byson 
siftings 260 

196 St. Normans 1054 1 ch dust 160 
200 Battawatte 1066 8 ch pek seu 640 
901 1069 3 do dust 300 
113 Clunes 1105 7 ch sou 560 
214 1108 8 do bropek No2 686 
219 L 1123 2 ch ek 154 
220 1126.2 do  pek 172 
221 1129.1 do pek sou 82 
233 Bd& D 1165 1 do pek 100 
247 Vogan 1207 5 do peksou 426 
248 1210 4hfch dust 340 
252 Queensland 1222 1 ch br pkNo.2 97 
254 1228 1 do pek No, 2 100 
255 1231 1hf-ch bro pek dust 75 
256 1234 1 do er pek dust 70 
251 RD 1279 7 ch sou 595 
279 Digalla 1303 5 do sou 473 
280 1306 3hf-ch dust 272 
286 Labookelle 1824 5 ch or pek 450 
288 nas 1 do ek sou 99 
289 1333 2 do ro 2 
a a ise pek fans 240 

watte 1345 Lhfch brotea 
294 1348 2 do dust 170 
295 MA 1351 3 ch sou 285 
296 1354 4hfch dust 380 
297 Ginest mark1357 2 do or pek 104 
298 1360 1 ch  pek 70 
303 Maryland 1375 3 do sou 270 
304 1378 3hf-rh dust 240 
305 1381 6 do fans 390 
316 Pine Hill 1414 7 ch pek sov 630 
318 Wewawatte 1420 7hf-ch peksou 389 
324 G 14388 8 ch sou 640 
325 1441 3hf-ch bro pekfans 195 
333 Gampaha 1465 5 ch pek sou 450 
337 St. Normans 1477 2 do dust 200 
341 GampahaG 1489 6 do pek sou 540 
346 TC Lin est. 

mark 1604 5 do pek fans 500 
350 Nakiadeniya 1516 6 do or pek 540 
352 B Talawa in 

est mark 1522 5 do bro or pek 500 
353 1525 5 do pekNo.1 450 
354 1528 5 do pek No2 450 
357 SM 1537 8hfch bro or pek 494 
358 1540 1 do  pek dust 87 
365 Passaia Group1561 3hfich dust 270 
366 1564 5 do fans 350 
371 Lesmoir 1579 6 ch dust 480 
376 Tunisgala 1594 12 hf-ch bro or pek 660 
377 1597 4 do dust 360 
892 Kitulgalla 1642 2 do dust 170 
393 1645 2 ch br or pk fans 4f0 


{Messrs. Somerville & Co. 


Lot,” Box. Pkgs, Name. “Ib. 
1 Lapa 1516 2hfch bro mix 90 
2 Romania 1519 ° ig bro or pek 344 
c ' 
5 1528 4hfch btopekfans 287 
9 Raglan 1540 2 ch dust 260 
18 RKP 1567 7 ch bro or pek 620 
19 1570 5 %ch or pek 450 
Bie 1576 3 do pek sou 225 
22 1579 3 do pek fans 330 
23 1582 1 do dust 140 
44 Yarrow 1945 4hfch bropekfans 280 
45 1648 4 do pek dust 340 
48 Mahatenne 1657 3 ch pek sou 270 
49 1660 2 do dust 200 
50 Ossington 1663 7 ch bro pek 690 
52 1669 6 do pek sou 565 
53 1672 1 do dust 150 
60 Hapugas- 
mulle 1693 6 ch unas 600 
64 Kurulugalla 1705 1 ch bro pek fans 120 
65 1708 2 do pek dust 260 
66 i 1711 1 do bro tea 100 
82 Ingeriya 1759 5 ch or pek 560 
84 _ 1765 5 do bro or pek 580 
89 Ravenscraig 1780 5 ch pek sou 450 
90 1783 3hfch dust 240 
96 Hatdowa 1801 6 ch pek Nol 510 
99 810 1 do dust 150 
103 Avisawella 1822 3 ch dust 420 
104 Allakolla 1825 2 ch sou 170 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 5 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lbaae: Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib oe. 
110 Dalutoya 1843 Lhfch MHyson 72 18 74 250 3 ch pek No. 2 280 18 
118 J, in estate 75 253 6 do pek sou 540 26 
mark 1867 2 ch red leaf 200 6 76 256 6hfch fans 468 26 
119 1870 lhfch dust £0 15 83 Coundon 277 5 do fans 3207" +26 
120 1873 1 do pek fans 60 8 84 280 3 do dust 270 20 
122 Aherfoyle 1879 1hfch_ bro or pek fams 59 32 86 Ansmallai 286 2 do dust 170 20 
125 1888 1 do pek No2 56 20 87 Maryland 289 6 ch bro pek 600 2} 
126 1891 7 do pek sou 392 18 88 292 6 do pek 600 19 
127 1994 lt do pek fans 69 23 9 RW 298 5 do fans 590 7 
128 1897 1 do fans 12 22 94 AA 310 1 do dust 115 18 
129 1 2iido dust 166 22 95 N S13ui2 Mado) 
130 HE 4 1hfch bro pek 55 3 lhfeh dust 321 19 
131 i 2en0o pek 106 14 103 Maskeliya 3387-2 Sich pek 297 21 
132 10 1 de dust 57 20 107 Mocha 349 8btch fans 693 20 
133° M, in estate 114. Gonavy 870 8 ch pek sou 660 20 bid 
mark 13 5 ch unas 487 10 128 L’Espoir 412 10hfch bro pek 540 29 
134 G 16 lich or pek 79 25 129 415 7 ch ek 630 28 
135 GG 19 1 ch or pek 6S 31 13 418 5 do pek sou 400 22 
138 Selvawatte 28 1lhfch fans 80 22, 131 421 1 do dust 114 22 
139 81 1 do dust 95 20 134 Oonoogaloya 430: 9hfch fans 630 28 
143 Ravana 43 8hfch pek No 2 360 w’drawn 
150 Rodava 64 6 ay per sou 430 16 
151 67 2 do ‘ans 260 20 T 7 
aE roma aucicde ene vaolenes CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON, 
157 St. Josephs 85 2hfch bro pek 115-20 
153 88 1 do pek 52 15 
159 91 1 do pek sou 59 ~=—-:10 (From Our Commerical Correspondent.) 
169 Gangawarily 109 6 ch fans 60-28 
167 115 3hfch dust 240 «18 Mincine LANE, April. 18. 
1 Glenalla 135 ' oh se ae ig “ Kanagawa Maru.”—T, 2 bags sold at 603s 6d‘ 
174 136 1 do tans 110-22 2 bags sold at 60: 6d. 
178 Havilland 148 4 ch pek sou BOO aly “ Statesman.”’—III, 5 bags sold at 40s; ITII, 15 
179 151 Lhfch dust 95 20 bags sold at 47s; Marakona 3, 8 bags sold at 42s; 
180 154 7 do fans . 460 24 III, 8 bags sold at 13s. 
Re E 1d de do roa A a bid “ Mageciwn. —B, 2 bags sold at 39s; D, 2 bags 
196 St. Catherine 199 5 ch pek sou 498 22 sold at d4s ; E, 1 bag sold at 40s. 
1 hf-ch ‘Hitachi Maru.”—North Matale, 17 bags sold at 
197 202 2 ch broorpek fans223 27 57s 6d. 
208 Cotswold 235 3 ch  bropek fans 285 wdrawn “ Statesman.”—R in ‘estate mark, bags sold at 
209 St. Leonards- 62s 6d. ‘ 
ee cack tans BO, 1K “ Logicean.”—O DNA & Co, in estate mark, 1 bag 
sold at 53s; B ditto, 16 bags sold at 583; D ditto, 
ae ec 1 bag sold at 53s. A 
Mr. E. John. ‘“Wakasa Maru.”—Broken, 2 bags sold at 64s 6d. 
Toe nf PLoSulN ] 1 e “City of Perth.’—D, 3 bags sold at 58s 6d. 
ot. OX. gs. ame. be “* Craftsman.”—Kepetigalla, 4 bags sold at 58s 6d; 
1 PPP 31 3 ch bro pek 294 25 11 bags sold at 53s 6d. 
2 34 4 do pek 360 18 ‘““Wakasa Maru.’—Lower Haloya, 10 bags sold at 
3 an 3 ge pel sow ae A 70s; 3 bags sold at 58s; 10 bags sold 45s, 
13 Ellakande «67: Ghfch_ dust 450 23 “ Hitachi Mara,”—Lower Haloya, 6 bags soldat 57s. 
17. Glassavgh 79 7 do aust 665.827 ‘* City of Corinth.’—CDG, 1 bag sold at 533; 
22. Cabin Ella 94 8 do brorpefans 528 29 Ross D 1, 8 bags sold at 783; T, 9 bags sold at 
27 Natuwakelle 109 4 ch dust 490 22 523 6d; B, 25 bags sold at 47s ; Dynevor A, 2 bags 
42 Rookwood 154 7hfch fans 490 35 sold at 563 6d; B, 8 bags sold at 59s; C, 4 bags 
ss Ben Nevi 100 ? ge zane OOees sold at 58s. 
Pe en Nevis ite fi Be eco aa a bid “City of Perth.”—Moragahapitiya, 47 bags sold 
57 199 2hfch dust 162 *23 at 60s 6d; B, 1 bag sold at 25s. 
71 MN 241 3 ch “ Hitachi Maru,’”’—Katugastota, 47 bags sold at 
i oh neck oF pek Ne: 2 361) 234 73s; 16 bags sold at d6s. 
: ‘ ¢ ro pek No.2 168 28 “Kanagawa Maru.’—Ratwatte, 20 bags sold at 
74 247 2 do  pek No. 2 174 = 20 738; 2 bags sold at 45s. 


@QBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


Prick :—1%5 cents each, 3 copies, 
No. 19. CotomBo, May 20, 1901. { 30 cents; 6 copies 3 rupee. 
COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name lb. ab 
98 Penrhos 1945 30hfch broorpek 1710 54 
Tene ee, 99 1948 33 do cx pek ies 37 
100 1951 36 ¢ pe 312 30 
UE ONS 101 1954 12 do pek sou 960 23 
—_— 105 Oodewelle 1966 9 ch Bek ; BO 21 
c ro pe 16)) 2 
Mesers. Forbes& Walker TIGER eke AH ant Ra aN pans Saept dl aa 
(561,641 1b.] 111 1981 9 do  peksou 720° 18 
‘ 114 Passara 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c. Group 1993 11 ch  broorpek 1100 37 
iL 9B) 12 1654 13 ch sou ee alyy 118 1996 15 do bro pek 1425 34 
8. Harri Smith 1660 20hbfch bro pek 116 1999 20 do oek 1800 29 
dust 1700 20 117 2002 14 do pek sou 1260 23 
4 1663 15 ch bro mix 1350 6 118 Purana 2005 12 ch bro pek 1200 31 
6 Puspone 1669 34 do orpek 3400 27 bid | 119 2008 33 do pek 2640-22 bid 
7 1612 35 do bro pek 4200 34 120 2011 12 do pek sou 864 20 
8 1675 19 do  pek 1805 23 bid | 123 Coldstream 
9 1678 16 do pek 1704 22 bid Group 2020 30hfch bro pek 1650 44 
10 1681 19 do  pek sou 1710-21 124 2023 13 ch  pek 1040, 34 
11 Galkanda 1684 25 hfch broor pek 1500 37 127 Erlsmere 2032 30hf-ch bro pek 1120039 
12 1687 30 do or pek 1506 34 128 2035 18 ch pek 1440 35 
13 1690 18 do pek 1530 39-334 131 Errollwood 2044 20hfch broorpek 1200 56 
14 Munukettia 132 2047. 9 ch or pek 945 8Y bid 
Ceylon, in est. 133 2050 13 do or pek 1300 33 bid 
mark 1693 16 ch  orpek 1360 34 134 2053 19 do  pek 1805 33 
15 1696 45hfch bro pek 2700 45 136 2059 8 do peksou 00 24 
16 1689 31 ch pek 2480 29 {29 Middleton 2068 21 ch bro pek 2100 42 
17 1702 9 do pek sou 900 »=—-25 140 2071 14 do do 1400 withdn 
18 Glencorse 1705 27 ch bro pek 2700 36 141 2074 19 do pek 1615 34 
19 1708 ,16 do or pek 1440 33 142 2077 14 do pek 1190 35 
20 1711 49 do pek 3920 24 134. Ella Oya 2060 9 ch bro or pek 1000 $1 
21 1714 50 do pek sou 8750 20 144 2083 15 do or pek 1350 26 
22 1717 6 do dust 1050 20 145 2086 33 do pek 2640 23 
23, St. Paul’s 1790 85 hfeh broor pek 2310 45 146 2089 16 do  pek sou 1360 18 
24 1723 86 ch or pek 147 Rowley 2092 16hfch broorpek 800 40 
Nol 1980 40 143 2095 16 do or pex 800 32 
25 1726 3Lhfch or pek 1550 35 149 2098 20 do bro pek 1000 27 
26 1729 238 do pek 1540 831 150 Palm Garden 2101 11 ch bro pek 1210 29 
27 Matale 1732 29 do bro pek 2145 31 151 2104 11 do pek 1100 18 bid 
28 1735 12 ch pek 1020 27 182 2107 7 do pek sou 700 14 
29 1738 18 do pek sou 1530 22 156 Dammeria 2119 12 ch bro or pek 1200 40 bid 
34 Treby 1753 20 ch bro pek 2100 37 bid 158 2125 31 do bro pek 3100 39 bid 
35 1756, 15, do pek 1275 33 bid | 159 2128 19 do or pek 1710 40 
38 Waratenne 1765 9 ch bro or pek 990 28 160 2131 34 do pek 3060 36 
39 1768. 8 do bro pek 720 25 161 2134 15 do per sou 1350 33 
40 1751 10 do pek 850 22 164 High Forest 2143 76hfch or pek 
41 1774 12 do  perksou 960 ~=—«19 Nol 4408 48 bid 
45 Maha Eliya 1786 10 ch pek sou 200 43 165 2146 47 do or pek 2585 41 
46 1729 23 do pek Tans 1840 30 166 2149 64 do pek 3072 35 
47 Putupaula 1792 24 ch bro pek 2280 35 bid | 168 Battawatte 2155 15 ch bro or pek 1650 40 
48 1795 27 do or pek 2295 26 bid 169 2158 15 do pek 1425 32 
49 1728. 23 do pek No. 1 1840 24bid | 172 MahaUva 2167 30hf-ch broor pek 1800 35 
50 180i 33 do pek No. 2 2475 22 173 2170 24 do or pek 1344 33 
62 Bargany 1807 23hf-ch bro orpek 1380 34 174 2173 42 ch pek 3780 32. 
53 1810 38 do or pek 900 29 bid | 175 2176 32 do pek sou 2560 23 
bt 1813 13 ch pek 1235 25 bid | 176 Kirklees 2179 10 ch bro or pek 1000 39 
55 1816 15 do pek sou 1275 20 bid | 177 2182 21 do or pek 1890 39 
58 lLyegrove 1825 13 ch bro pek 1365 35 178 2185 24 do pek 1920 27 bid 
9 1828 13 do pek 1170 32 180 Erracht 2191 20 ch bro pek 2000 30 bid 
60 1831 12 do pek sou 1020 30 181 2194 19 do or pek 1615 35 
61 F 1834 9 do dust 720 23 182 2197 40 do pek 3400 24 bid 
63 Udabage 1840 47 hfch bro pek 2350 28 bid 183 2200 14 do pek sou 1190 21 
64 1843 25 do pek 1250 22 184 2208 8 do bro pek 
65 1846 17 do pek sou 850 18 fans 960 21 
66 Coodham 1849 16hfch bro pek 800 BB 185 Massena 2206 106 hf ch bro pek 5300 33 bid 
69 Panmure 1858 10 ch sou , 950 20 186 2209 55 do pek 2750 24 bid 
71 OBE OC, in 190 Widmore 2221 44 do vro or pek 2640 47 
estate mark 191 2224 85 do or pek 1610 41 
Sindumallay 1864 71 ch bro pek 723) 33 bid | 192 2227 86 do  pek 4472 «= 32 
Uk? 1867 388 ao bro pek 3876 33 193 2230 40 do pek sou 1800 24 bid 
73 1870 11 do  pek 968 36bid | 197 Galkadua 2242 36 ch bro pek 3960 27 
74 1873 31 do pek 2604 26 bid 198 2245 30 do ek 8000 15 
75 1876 18 do pek sou 1260 22 bid | 199 2248 20 do eK sou 2000 10 
76 OB E C, in 203 Seenagolla 2260 16hfch broorpek 960 67 
estate mark 204 2263 14 do or pek 700 50 
Forest Creek 1879 27 ch  broorpek 2700 57 205 2266 16 do pek 896 = 49 
77 1882 40 do bro pek 4000 40 206 2269 14 do pek sou 728 38 
78 1885 16 do or pek 1440 38 bid | 207 Pallagodda 2272 18 ch bro or pek 1800 30 
79 1888 19 do pek Nol 1710 36 208 2275 33 do bro pek 3300 36 
80 1891 21 ch pek No 2 1830 81 209 2278 27 do or pek 2430 31 
81 Ingrogalla 1894 19 ch bro pe« 1900 35 210 2281 23 do pek 1955 24 bid 
82 1897 18 do pek 153 25 bid 211 2284 16 do pek sou 1440 23 
83 Clyde 1400 16 ch  broorpek 1600 47 212 2287 8 do sou 720 18 
84 1903 29 do bro pek 2755 30 bid | 113 St. Normans 2290 41 ch bro pek 4510 36 
85 1906 13 do pek Nol 1170 24 bid 214 2293 22 do pek 2690 30 
86 1909 16 do pek No2 1440 2 215 2296 7 do pek sou 700 23 bid 
88 1915 5 do dust 750 22 217 Corfu 2302 20hfch bropek 1100 42 bid 
90 St. Margerets 1921 11 ch bro pek 1100 = 34 218 3205 20 do or pek 1000 = 36 
92 1724 9 do pek sou 720 32 219 2308 37 do pek 1850 30 bid 
94 Tempo 1927 47 ch bro pek 3035 32 bid | 221 SH ' 2314 9 ch bro orpek 900 40 bid 
95 1936 15 do or pek 1275 29 222 2317 12 do or pek 1020 35 bid 
96 1939 2l do pek Nol 1630 24 223 2320 17 do pek 1326 28 bid 
97 1942 17 do \pekNo2 1190 20 224 2323 10 do peksou 900 22 bid 


2 
Lot Box. 
225 Woodend 2326 
226 2329 
7 2332 
232 Goud Hepe 2347 
233 Agra Oya 2350 
234 2353 
235 Tymawr 2356 
236 Delta 2359 
937 Monkswood 2362 
288 Gonapatiya 2365 
239 BDWP 2368 
242 Dunbar 2377 
243 2280 
244 2383 
249 St. Paul‘s 2398 
250 2401 
251 2404 
252 Harrow 2407 
$53 2410 
254 2413 
255 2416 
257 Hopton 2422 
258 426 
259 2428 
260 2431 
263 Kincora 2440 
264 2443 
265 2446 
274 Doorooma- 
della 2473 
275 2476 
276 Dehiowita 2479 
277 2482 
278 2485 
281. Memorakande 2194 
282 2497 
283 Cullen 2500 
284 2503 
285 2506 
286 Wallaba 2509 
287 2512 
288 2515 
289 2518 
290 Dewalakande 2521 
291 2524 
292 2527 
293 2530 
295 Marlborough 2636 
296 2589 
297 2842 
297 2545 
299 Cestlereagh 2542 
300 2551 
301 2554 
302 2557 
803 2560 
805 Yataderia 2566 
3806 2569 
807 2572 
308 2575 
309 2578 
311 TT 2584 
311 CRD 2587 
315 Agra Oya 2596 
316 2599 
317 2602 
318 Great Valley, 
Ceylon, in est. 
mark 2605 
319 2608 
320 2611 
821 2614 
323 2620 
324 Mousakellie 2623 
325 y 2626 
328 2635 
334 Tismoda 2¢53 
335 2656 
336 2659 
340 Bogahagoda- 
watte 2671 
341 2674 
342 2677 
843 Adisham 2680 
344 2683 
345 2686 
346 2689 
347 Ardlaw and 
Wishford 2692 
348 Ruanwella 2695 
349 2698 
350 2701 
B51 ¢ 2704 
353 Hanwella 2710 
347 LG F in est, 
mark 2722 
358 2725 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. Ib. 
bro pek 2700 
pek 2945 
pek sou €80 
bro pek 3900 
pek 1020 
pek sou 720 
or pek 1650 
bro pek 2842 
br pek 1320 
br pek 1995 
bro pek fans 720 
bro or pek 1092 
or pek 1479 
pek 1950 
or pk No. 1 2310 
or pe 1656 
pek 1537 
or pek 1248 
bro orjpek 1860 
pek 900 
pek sou 760 
br or pek 2300 
or pek 2800 
pek 2160 
pek sou 1080 
bro pek 1470 
or pek 800 
pek 1530 
pek sou 2000 
dust 814 
br pek 3500 
pek sou 4590 
pk sou No. 1 960 
bro pek 4500 

ek 2790 

ro orpek 4140 
or pek 2024 
pek 2728 
bro or pek 1842 
bro pek 5600 
or pek 1476 
pek 2090 
bro pek 1998 
or pek 2020 
pek 2880 
pek sou 1584 
bro or pek 3472 
or pek 1805 
pek 5264 
pek sou 1056 
broor pek 2400 
br pek 3000 
or pek 20:0 
pek 1700 
pek sou 960 
pro orpek 1836 
bro pek 1391 
or pek 1470 
pk No.1 2976 
pek 1520 
Suu 1395 
dust 1200 
br pek 800 
or pek 720 
pek 765 
bro or pek 3000 
or pek 2520 
pek 3420 
pek sou 1360 
dust 2125 
bro or pek 3800 
or pek 2610 
bro mixed 720 
bro pek 1600 
pek 1620 
pek sou 960 
br pek 760 
pek 855 
pek sou 730 
bro or pek 1500 
br pek 2200 
pek 2520 
pek sou 935 
bro pek 3517 
or pek 2465 
bro pek 1800 
pek 2700 
pek sou 720 
young bhyson 800 
sou 2100 
dust 3770 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, 
360 Ettapolla 9731 19hf-ch pex 798 
364 Dunnottar 2743 21 do bro or pek 1050 
371 Penrhos 2764 28 do or pek 1341 
372 2767 30 ch pek 2787 
373 2770 r0 do pek sou 797 
374 Wogan 2773 25 do or pek 2497 
375 2776 33 do pek 2967 
378 Bandara Eliya2785 33 hf-ch or pek 1650 
379 2788 55 do bro or pek 3410 
380 2791 64 do pek 2880 
381 2794 28 do pek sou 1344 
384 Palmerston 2803 13 do broor pek 741 
385 2806 14 ch pek 1190 
3€7 Theydon Bois?812 20 do pek 1500 
388 Ambragalla 2815 68hfch or pek 3264 
389 2818 55 do bro or pek 3300 
390 2821 30 do pek 2400 
391 2824 28 do pek sou 2240 
392 Bargany 2827 22 do pek sou 1867 

(Mr. EH. John.—269,167 lb.j 

Lot. Box, Pkgs. Name. lb. 

1 Balado 439 33 ch bro or pek 3630 

3 445 29 do pek 2610 

4 448 26 do ek sou 2295 
10 Little Valley 466 12 do Bes pek 1200 
11 469 10 do pek No. 1 800 
12 Culloden 472 17 do dust 2635 
13 Mahapahagalla 475 19 do or pek 1900 
14 47S 7 do bro pek 770 
15 481 2) do pek sou 1800 
16 484 l1lhf-ch fans 825 
17 Perth 487 83 ch bro or pek 3300 
18 490 41 do or pek 3485 
19 493 22 do or pek 1870 
20 496 14 do pek 1050 
21 499 26 do pek 1950 
22 £02 1Z do pek sou 840 
24 Gingranoya 508 9 do or pek 855 
25 511 19 do pek 1615 
26 LEL 614 21 do bro or pek 2100 
o7 517 10 do bro pek 1000 
28 520 12hfch orpekfans 780 
30 Winwood 526 17 do broorpek 850 
31 529 11 ch or pek 990 
33 535 9 do pek sou 810 
34 Woodstock 538 24 do bro-.or pek 2100 
35 544 8 do pek (B) 760 
36 Kolapatna 547 2ihi-ch broorpek 1134 
37 550 22 do or pek 1150 
38 553 19 do pek $50 
42 Hila 565 46 ch bro pek 4140 
43 568 43 do pek 4085 
44 571 43 do pek sou 3440 
45 574 10hf-ch orpekfans 700 
46 577 12 do dust 1020 
47 Glentilt 5€0 31 ch bro pek 3100 
48 ae 583 23 do or pek 2185 
49 586 17 do pek 1445 
50 589 17 hfch fans 1360 
51 St. John’s 592 23 do  orpek Ne.1 1150 
52 595 32 do or pek 1600 
53 598 33 do pek 1782 
54 601 16 do pek sou 800 
65 Kandaloya 604 31 do bro pek 1395 
56 607 35 do or pek 1400 
57 610 24 do or pek 957 
58 613. 58 do ek 2320 
60 Ottery 619 13 ch bro or pek 1300 
6L 622 19 do or pek 1520 
62 625 17 do pek 1445 
68 Coslande 643 10bfch bro pek 1100 
69 Gonavy 616 12 ch or pek 1020 
78 649 25hfch bropek 1375 
7. 652 37 ch pek 2775 
72 655 10 do pek sou 900 
74 661 Shf-ch dust 975 
75 Temple towe 664 26 ch broorpek 2028 
76 667 21hfich bropek 1470 
77 670 29 do or pek 1305 
78 673 25 ch pek 2250 
79 676 11 do pek sou 280 
80 Rondura 679 20 do bro pek 19¢0 
81 682 19 do or pek 1615 
82 685 15 do broorpek 1500 
83 688 20 do pekNo1_ 1600 
84 691 18 do pek No.2 1440 
85. 694 10 do peksou 800 
87 Agra @®uvah 700 42hfch broorpek 2436 
88 703 70 do or pek 3780 
89 706 23 ch pek 2116 
90 Comar 709 34hfch bro pek 1904 
91 712 22 ch: pek 2068 
96 727° 27° do pek 2430 
97 730 19 do  pek sou 1520 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
95 Ratwatte 724 34 ch bro pek 3570 
$8 Elston 733 22 do or pek 1980 
99 736 31 do pek 2635 
100 739 37 do pek sou 3330 
101 Brownlow 742 34hfch broorpek 1938 
102 745 16 ch or pek 1456 
103 748 25 do pek 2225 
107 Cresta 760 1d hfch or pek 7L0 
108 763 13 ch pek 1118 
112 Morahela 775 25 do pek 2150 
113 773 28 do bro or pek 2800 
114 781 15 do or pek No.2 1260 
119 § 796 14 do pek sou 1260 
124 Lameliere 811 84 do or pek 3060 
125 814 24 do bro or pek 244 
126 817 44 do pek 3960 
127 820 7 do sou 723 
128 Mossend 823 40hf-ch pek 1800 
130 Doonevale 829 9 ch bro or pek 1008 
131 832 10 ao or pek 1000 
132 835 14 do pek 1330 
133 838 14 do pek sou 1260 
134 Hilandu 841 29 do bro pek 2900 
135 814 35 do pek 3150 
133 Chapelton 853 Shfch dust 720 
140 Nahavilla 859 42 ch or pek 3780 
141 862 40 do bro pek 4006 
142 865 25 do pek 2250 
143 868 10 do pek sou 800 
144 871 9hfch dust 720 
145 Dalhousie 874 18 do or pek 990 
146 877 16 do bro pek 960 
147 830 28 do pek 1250 
150 Glasgow 889 45 ch bro or pek 3465 
151 892 24 do or pek 1632 
152 895 14 do pek 1260 
153 898 10 do pek sou 1000 
154 901 18 do pek fans 18L0 
155 Warleigh 904 16hfch broorpek 960 
156 907 18 de or pek 990 
157 910 30 ch bro pek 2850 
150 913 27 do  pek 2295 
160 Rookwood 919 43 hf-ch broorpek 25:0 
161 922 19 ch or pek 1824 
162 925 26 do pek 2340 
163 Cleveland 928 44hfch floworpek 2420 
164 931 42 do pek 2226 
167 Bowella 910 8 ch _- orpek 776 
169 Ouvah 946 28 do  peksou 2520 
170 D, in est. mark, 

Haputale 349 26hfch or pek 1300 

171 952 54 do bro or pek 3240 

172 955 65 do pek 2925 

173 958 20 do peksou 960 

174 AO 961 17 hfch bropek fans1360 

175 Rookwood 964 46 do  broorpek 2757 

176 967 42 ch pek 3780 

17 AS, in estate 

mark 970 9 do bro pek 900 

178 973 8 do pek s00 

182 Natuwakelle 985 13 do broor pek 1300 

183 988 20 do bro pek 2006 

184 991 14 do pek 1260 

185 991 10 do pek sou 900 

192 Mossend 15 19bfch broorpek 1045 

193 18 4u do or pek 2230 

194 21 46 do pek 2070 

Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 
1336,449 Ib.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lb. 
4 D 265 12 ch bro pek 1200 
7 Wilpita 274 12 ch _ bro pek 1200 
8 277 16 do or pek 1600 
9 280 12 do pek 1200 

14 Dryburgh 295 18 ch pek 1476 

15 298 12 do pek sou 840 

19 Mawacara 310 19 hf ch ek 950 

22 Nyanza 319 17 hfch bro orpek 986 

23 322 19 ch bro pek 1900 

24 325 14 do pek 1400 

29 Kelani 340 12 ch bro pek 1200 

30 343 19 do or pek 1615 

31 346 16 do bro or pek 1600 

32 349 29 do pek 2465 

33 852 10 do pek sou 750 

34 355 8 do ans 760 

42 Alpitakande 379 13hfch or pek 715 

43 882 24 do pek 1200 

44 Rothes 885 14hfch broorpek 910 

45 488 16 do or pek 800 

46° : 391 12 ch ek 1080 

50 Warakamure 403 22 ch bro pek 2134 

51 496 15 do pek 1350 


LIST. 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
52 409 11 ch 
53 412 19hf ch 
54 Dikmukalana 415 655 hi-ch 
50 Mousakande 418 16 ch 
56 421 21 do 
57 424 30 do 
59 Forest Hill 430 14 ch 
60 433 22 do 
63 Glenalla 442 8 ch 
54 445 1: do 
65 448 24 do 
66 451 9 do 
69 Gangwariy 460 31 ch 
70 463 28 do 
il! 466 15 ch 
72 Havilland 469 14 ch 
73 472 12 do 
47 475 23 do 
76 Narangoda 481 18 ch 
77 481 15 do 
79 Galphele 490 57 ch 
60 493 16 do 
81}, |; 496 33 do 
85 Mora Ella 508 2lhf ch 
&6 511 28 do 
8&7 514 25 ch 
88 517 9 do 
89 Annandale 520 13hfch 
90 523) 21 + do 
91 526 19 do 
92 529 13 do 
94 Mousa By tyme ao 
95 538 11 do 
98 DM OG, ines- 

tate mark 547 19 ch 
99 530 11 do 
100 553 23 do 
104 Mary Hill 565 22 hfch 
105 568 71 do 
106 571 38 do 
108 Marigold 577 34 bf ch 
109 580 29 do 
110 583 21 do 
111 586 18 do 
112 589 12 do 
114 Allacollawewa 595 28 hf ch 
115 598 24 do 
116 601 20 do 
117 604 19 do 
124 Avisawella 625 25 ch 
125 625 31 do 
126 63L 18 do 
128 637 27 hf ch 
130 Glenalmond 643 23 nfch 
132 649 11 ch 
136 Mt. Vernon 661 41 ch 
137 664 34 do 
142 Neboda 679 20 ch 
143 682 66 do 
146 Neuchatel 691 36 ch 
147 694 45 do 
148 697 21 do 
149 700 5 do 
150 Southwark 703 41 ch 
151 706 25 do 
152 709 12 do 
153 712 14 hf-ch 
154 715 9 do 
155 Ferriby 718 22hfch 
156 721 17 ch 
157 721 25 do 
158 727 £0 do 
159 Gangwarily 730 20 ch 
160 733 28 do 
161 Forest Hill 736 21 ch 
163 B Y 742.39 ° ch 
168 Elchico 757 20 hf ch 
170 763 15 do 
171 766 15 do 
176 WS 781 9 ch 
177 754 8 do 
180 Theberton °793 10 ch 
181 796 «#38 do 
182 799 20 do 
183 802 9 do 
186 Hangranoya 811 12 ch 
187 814 34a do 
188 817 29 do 
189 820 16 do 
190 Primrose Hill 823 17 ch 
191 826.18 do 
192 829 13 do 
194 Ewadugama 835 19 ch 
195 d §38 12 do 
197 Rayigam 844 33 ch 


Name, 
pek sou 935 
fans 1425 


bro pek fans3025 
bro pek Lies 


or pek 1!55 
pek 2190 
bro pek 1358 
pek 1958 
bro or pek 800 
or pek 830 
pek 2040 
pek sou 765 
bro pek 2790 
pek 2100 
pek sou 1200 
bro or pek 1490 
pe 960 
pek 2970 
bro pek 1710 


Pp 
bro pek 5700 
bro or pek 1680 


pek 2970 
or pek 1155 
bro or pek 1680 
pek 2250 
pek sou 720 
broorpek 754 
or pek 1132 
pek 1004 
pek sou 715 
bro pek 1980 
pek 990 
bro or pek = 950 
pek 880 
pek sou 1725 
bro pek 1210 
pek 3550 
pek sou 1710 
bro or pek 1836 
or pek 1450 
pek 1029 
pek sou 880 


bro pek fans 780 
bro or pek 1512 


or pek 1200 
pek 98C 
pek sou 931 
bro pek 2500 
pek 2635 
pek sou 1440 
bro or pek 1350 
bro pek 1380 
pek 935 
pek 3772 
pek sou 2822 
bro or pek 2200 
bro pek 6270 
bro or pek 3600 
or pek 3600 
pek sou 1680 
dust 700 
bro pek 4100 
pek 2250 
pek sou 96 

fans 105 

dust 810 
bro or pek 1232 
bro pek 1615 
pek 2250 
pek sou 1600 
pek 1500 
pek 2240 
pek 1995 
bro pek —-:108 


bro pek 1C00 
pek No 2 720 
760 


pek sou 

cr pek 900 
pek 720 
broor pek 1000 
or pek 720 
pek 1700 
pek sou 765 
broorpek 1140 
bro pek 3400 
pek 2010 
pek sou 1280 
bro pek 1700 
pek 1480 
pek sou 1040 
bro pek 1976 
pek 1200 
bro pek 3300 


Ib. 


3 
c. 
17 
25 
25 
3l 
32 
23 bid 
28 
23 bid 
31 
29 bid 
20 bid 
16 bid 
39 bid 
21 bid 
17 
33 
30 
24 
29 
22 bid 
28 bid 
36 bid 
25 bid 
32 
39 
238 
25 
71 
56 
46 
35 
23 bid 
18 bid 
41 
24 
20 
28 bid 
25 bid 
19 
40 
40 
35 
34 
31 
40 
36 
34 
33 
30 
23 
16 bid 
42 
80 
23 
32 bid 
37 
28 
24 bid 
29 bid 
24 bid 
20 
2t 
29 bid 
24 bid 
26 
23 
34 
26 bid 
21 
18 bid 
23 
22 bid 
24 
28 bid 
31 bid 
23 
i 
21 bid. 
16 bid 
31 bid 
29 
24 bid 
19 
45 
28 bid 
21 bid 
20 bid 
30 bid 
22 bid 
18 
28 bid! 
24 bid 
27 bid: 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


NN 


4 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. iba: 
198 847 33 ch cr pek 2805 25 
199 250 33 do pek 2610 23 
200 853 27 do pek sou 2565 20 
201 856 10 do bro pek fans1000 24 
203 Kurunegalle 
est. Co. 862 34hfch broorpek 2040 8C bid 
204 865 25 do or pek 1575 20 
205 868 27 ch  pek 2430 22 bid 
206 871 15 do pek sou 1350 18 
207 Deniyaya 874 48 ch bro pek 4800 30 bid 
208 877 14 do pek 1400 22 bid 
209 880 16 do pek sou 1600 18 bid 
212 Yarrow 889 2O0hf ch flowery or pek 1000 44 
213 892 52 do or pek 2496 28 bid 
214 895 18hfch broor pek 990 32 
215 698 55 do pek 2475 25 
216 901 18 do pek suu 9U0 20 
217 904 10 do Flowery or 
pek fans 700 if 
219 Romania 910 18 ch bro pek 1890 18 bid 
220 Harangalla 913 12 ch bhroorpek 1140 36 
221 916 19 do or pek 1615 26 bid 
222 919 45 do pek 3600 21 bid 
223 922 14 do pek sou 1120 17 bid 
225 928 13 hfch bro pek dust 975 24 
226 931 21 ch sou 1680 16 bid 
228 Calgary 937 21 ch pek 2070 16 
229 940 18 do pek sou 2070 10 bid 
230 943 24 do pek sou 1800 8 
231 946 10 do fans 900 8 bid 
232 LE 9149 22 ch pek sou 1980 13 
235 Wilpita 958 12 ch bro pek 1200 26 
236 961 14 do or pek 1400 22 
237 964 8 do pek2ozlead 760 12 bid 
24) M 976 40 ch or pek 3200 19 bid 
242 979 34 do pek 82 out 
243 982 36 do pek sou 2808 12 bid 
244 Ranasingha- 
patna 985 25hfch or pek 1200 29 bid 
245 9288 18 do bro or pek 1080 35 bid 
246 991 13 ch pek 1040 21 bid 
247 994 10 do pek sou 790 18 bid 
249 M 1000 Slthfch or pek 3726 18 bid 
250 1003 65 do bro or pek 3630 23 bid 
251 1006 45 ch pek 3600 14 bid 
252 1009 46 do pek sou 4002 10 bid 
253 Ambalawa 1012 23hfch bro pek 1265 27 
255 1018 9 ch pek 750 18 bid 
1 hf ch 
259 Monrovia 1¢30 30 ch bro pek 3000 24 bid 
260 1033 43 do ek 2185 21 
261 1036 18 do pek scu 1800 15 
265 P 1048 11 ch bro tea 1045 7 bid 
266 K P 1051 9 ch bro pek 988 24 
268 Gangwarily 1057 12 ch pek 1020 21 bia 
269 1060 20 do pek sou 1700 19 
270 Glenalla 1063 11 ch bro or pek 1100 wdrawn 
271 1066 12 do or pek 1105 32 
272 Havilland 1069 18 ch bro or pek 1800 30 bid 
273 1072 40 do pek 3400 25 
274 RG 1075 31 ch dust 3100 22 
275 MT 1078 2— bf ch fans 1500 16 bid 
SMALL LOTS. 
(Messrs. Forbes & Walker.| 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Was 
2 EDP 1657 6hfch dust 480 22 
5 Harrie Smith 1666 2 do pek sou 100 29 bid 
30 Matale 1741 3 do dust 270 22 
31 Hylton 1744 9hfch_ bro pek 495 29 
32 1747 4 ch pek 340 = 2b 
33 1750 2 do pek sou 170 19 
86 Ireby 1759 2 ch fans < 260 29 
37 1762 3 do dust 450 24 
42 Barrington 1777 6hfch_ bro pek 300 =. 22 
43 1780 8 do pek 400 15 
44 1783 8 do pek sou 320 14 
61 Putupaula 1804 5 cn pek sou 350 17 
56 BN Y, inest. 
mark 1819 6hfch bropek fans 390 22 
57 1822 1 do dust 95 21 
62 T, in estate 
mark 1837 3 ch unas 306 13 
67 Coodham 1852 12hfch pek 600 24 
68 1855 5 do ek sou 250 19 
70 Panmure 1861 do ust 680 24 


Lot. 
87 Clyde 
89 


Box. 


1912 
1918 


91 St. Margeret’s 1924 


93 

102 
103 
104 
16 
107 
108 
112 
113 


121 
122 


1930 

Penrbos 1957 

1960 

Oodewelle 1963 

Yaba Ella 1969 

1972 

1975 

Parsloes 1987 
Passara 

Group 1990 

Purana 2014 

2017 

Erlsmere 2026 

2029 

2038 

2041 

Errollwood 2956 

2062 

2065 

Palm Garden 2110 

2113 

2116 

Dammeria 2122 

2137 

DM 2140 


Battawatte 2152 


Kirklees 
Massena 


VW idmore 
BW D 
Galkadua 


St. Martin’s 2 
Corfu 


Woodend 2335 
2338 
Ookoowatte 2341 
2344 
BED AWE, 2371 
2374 
Dunbar 2386 
2389 
2392 
2395 
Harrow 2419 
Hopton 2434 
2437 
Kincora 2449 
2452 
2455 
Sherwood 2458 
tS) 2461 
2464 
2467 
2470 
Debiowita 2488 
2491 
Dewalakande2533 
Castlereagh 2563 
Yataderia 2581 
CRD 2590 
2593 


Great Valley, 
Ceylon in est. 


mark 2617 
Mousakellie 2629 
2632 
Caledonia 2638 
2641 
2644 
2647 
2650 
Tismcda 2662 
2665 
Bogahagoda- 
watte 2668 
Ruauwella 2707 
Hanwella 2713 
2716 
2719 
Ettapolla 2728 
2734 
2737 
2740 


Pkgs. 


Name. lb. 
per sou 526 
pek fans 256 
pek 510 
fans 336 
fans 225 
pek dust 98 
bro pek 108 
bro pek 400 
pek 630 
pek sou 180 
dust 270 
or pek 620 
dust 320 
fans 270 
bro or pek 572 
or pek 480 
pek sou 332 
dust 86 
pek sou 630 
or pekfans 5236 
dust 340 
fans 110 
congou 100 
dust 150 
bro or pek 3£0 
bro pek fams 560 
tippy bro 

pek 600 
or pek 600 
pek sou 560 
dust 100 
pes fans 550 
per sou 650 
dust No 1 280 
dust No 2 510 
pek fans $25 
dust 480 


bro orpek 240 


fans 220 
congou 100 
dust 800 
dust 140 
pek fans 

dust 600 


bro pek fans 440 


dust 394 
fans 390 
dust 105 
sou No 2 80 
dust 90 
br pez 513 
bro pek fans 310 
pek scu 112 
dust 154 
fans 396 
fans 110 
dust 226 
pek sou 675 
bro pek fans 260 
dust 30 
uuast 515 
bro pek 280 
pek 132 
pek sou 40 
dust 172 
pek sou 569 
dust 240 
dust 435 
dust 640 
pek sou 470 
sou 480 
bro mixed 100 
unast 85 
pek sou 62 

dust 400 
bro pek 660 
pek 550 
sou 450 
br pek fans 195 
fans 260 
fans 210 
dust 320 
bro or pek 330 
dust 640 
bhyson No. 1 500 
hyson No. 2 309 
hyson siftings 390 
or pek 605 
pek sou 400 
bro tea 400 
dust 168 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
365 Dunnottar 273613 do pek 650 
366 2749 5 ch sou 425 
367 Augusta 2752 3 do pek sou 270 
368 2755. 2,- do. sou 200 
369 2758 3 do dust 359 
370 2761 1 do dust No. 2 132 
376 CTL 2779 2hf-ch pek sou 150 
377 2782 3 ch congou 135 
382 Bandara Kliya2797 3 do dust 276 
383 2800 9 do fans 630 
386 Palmerston 2309 2 do pek sou 156 

(Messrs. Somerville & Co. 
Lot, Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. 
1 EE 256 1 ch bro pek 101 
o 259, 2 do pek 180 
3 262 4 do pek sou 320 
5 Dp 268 7 ch pek 665 
6 27L 6 do pek sou 540 
10 Wilpita 283 2 ch tro mix 200 
il 286 1 do dust 16U 
12 Halloowella 289 6 ch  pek 510 
13 292 Shfch dust 672 
14 Dryburgh 301 Q9hfch fans 693 
16 Mawatara 304 S8hfch broorpek 520 
16 307 12 do bro pek 660 
wi 313 11 do pek sou 550 
28 316 1 do dust 85 
20 Nyanza 328 5 ch pek sou 450 
21 331 3 do dust 300 
2% vis 334 5hfch bro peg 250 
28 337 7 do pek 350 
2 Kahatagalla 358 1 ch bro pek 100 
38 361 2 do or pek 170 
35 364 2 do _ bro orpek 200 
36 367 3 do pek 255 
7 370 1 do pek sou 75 
38 373 1 do dust 100 
8 Gk 376 10 ch Twanky 600 
41 Rothes 394 3 ch ek 255 
47 : 397 4hfch ro tea 240 
48 400 do dust 180 
58 Forest Hill 427 8hfch_ bro or pek 432 
81 436 7 ch pek sou 588 
62 439 5 do tans 360 
37 Glenalla 454 5 ch sou 425 
68 457 1 do dust 145 
75 Havilland 478 4 ch pek sou 340 
78 Narangoda 487 7 ch pek sou 630 
32 GH 499 6 ch  pek sou 540 
33 502 1 do sou 90 
84 506 4 do fans 600 
93 Annandale 5382 6hfch sou 306 
gg Mousa 541 2 ch  peksou 160 
97 544 1hfch ust — $0 
10! DMO 556 6 ch bro mix 510 
102 659 4hfch dust 340 
102 562 6 do fans 300 
197 Mary Hill 574 Thich dust 560 
113 Marigo!d 592 8hfch pek dust 592 
718 Allacollawewa 607 9hfch bropekfans 585 
119 610 6 do  pek dust 444 
V G, in es- 
ee aiate mark 613 12hf-ch bro pek 672 
121 616 11 do  pek 616 
122 619 11 do pek sou 616 
123 622 2 do sou 112 
127 Avisawella 634 4 ch dust 560 
29 AA 640 2 ae sou _ 38 
md 616 -ch or pe 5 
eR Glenatae 652 2 do pek sou 170 
ie Se ata 
rinton 658 1 hf-c ro pek dust 175 
1 California 667 18 hf ch_bro pek 650 
139 6.0 5 ch pek 500 
10 Grant) reales 96 
t. Leys 676 1 ¢ red‘ lea; 

ni Neboda 685 7 ch pek 630 
145 688 5hfch dust 450 
192 Forest Hill 739 6 ch  pek sou 510 
ie4 B ag 745 6 ch pek 364 
5 748 3 do pek sou 264 
16 751 2hfch fans 144 
ie 754 1 do  pek dust 90 
169 Elchico 760 13 do pek No.2 650 
2 69 2 do fans 150 
17. 2 772 3 do  congou 135 
Ws 775 3 do bro or pek 150 
1a ws 778 5 ch bro or pek 500 
178 787 1 do dust 126 
ui 790 1bhfch or pek dust 85 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. 

184 Theoerton 805 5 ch fans 500 

185 808 2 do dust 200 

163 Primrose 832 4 do pek sou 304 

196 Ewadugama 811 8 do pek sou 640 

202 Rayigam 859 7bhich dust 560 

210 G Watte &83 ch bro pek 190 

211 886 do pek sou 270 

218 Romania 907 6hich bro or pek B44 

224 Harangalla 925 3 do br or pk No. 1 1€8 

227 Calgary 934 5 ch bro pek 363 

233 SE 952 38hfich yonng hyson 183 

234 956 3 do hyson 189 

238 Walpita 967 2 ch bro mix 200 

239 970 2 do fans 200 

240 973 1 do dust 160 

248 Ranasingha- 

patna 997 2hfch dust 138 

254 Ambalawa 1015 8 do pek fans 88 

256 1021 7 ch 

1 box pek sou 545 

257 1024 7 ch sou 529 

258 1027 3hf-ch dust 180 

262 Monrovia 11239 4 ch bro teu 400 

263 1042 2 do pek dust 300 

264 Killarney 1045 5hf-ch  broor pek 296 

267 G 1054 5 ch red leaf 325 

{Mr. H. John.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
2 Balado 442 4 ch or pek 380 
5 WHR 451 4 do dust 400 
6 454 1 do fans 90 
7 WH 457 6hfckh bropek 340 
8 460 10 do pek 498 
9 GK 463 1 ch bro pek 82 

23 Perth 505 6hfch  pek dust 450 

29 LEL 523 8 do ust 680 

32 Winwood 532 7 ch ek 630 

39 Kolapatna 556 6hfich pek sou 300 

40 559 4 do _ bror pek fans 240 

41 562 5 do fans 350 

59 Kandaloya 616 8 do pek seu 320 

63 Ottery 628 6 ch sou 480 

64 631 3hfch dust 256 

6 H 634 1 do  bropek 50 

66 637 1 do pek 45 

67 640 2 do pek sou 100 

73 Gonavy 658 15 do fans 640 

86 Rondura 697 3 ch dust 495 

92 Comar 715 6 do pek sou 570 

93 718 1 do fans 160 

94 721 3hfch dust 264 

104 Brownlow 754 7 do bro pek fans 539 

105 MN 754 1 ch pek No. 2 90 

106 Cresta 757 4hfch bro pek 2.40 

109 766 8 ch pek sou 680 

110 769 4hfch dust 300 

lll LV 772 6 ch  pek 540 

115 Morahela 784 6 do sou 540 

116 787 4hfch dust 336 

1178 . 790 3 ch bro or pek 323 

118 793 3 do 
: lhfch  pek 330 

120 799 4 ch sou 280 

121 802 5hfch bro pek dust 375 

122 805 3 do pek dust 192 

1233 MN 808 2 ch bro pek No. 2 168 

129 Gonavy 826 2 do sou 180 

136 Eilandu 847 4 do dust 530 

137 850 5 do bro mix 500 

139 Chapelton 856 5 do sou 450 

148 Dalhousie 883 ll hfch peksou 550 

149 886 38 do bro pek fans 195 

159 Warleigh 916 5 ch pek sou 400 

165 Cleveland 934 18 hf ch pek sou 650 

166 937 3 do fans 160 

168 Bowella 943 8 ch 

lhfeh_ pek 660 

179 OAS, in estate 

mark 976 6 ch pek sou 600 

180 979 3 do fans 336 

181 982 3 do bro mix 300 

186 Natuwakelle 997 3 do dust 330 

187 Ullandapitiya 1000 4hfch bro or pek 220 

188 3 5 do or pek 250 

189 6 6 do pek 300 

109 9 4 do sou 180 

191 12 1 do fans 55 

195 Mossend 24 10 do fans 650 

196 27 2 do dust 140 

197 30 2 ch pek sou 200 


KAS 


Ib. 


bid 


29 bid 
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CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 


LONDON. 


(Prom Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
MIncING LANE, April 26. 


“‘ City of Perth.’’—Kelvin, E X, 2 cases sold at 3s 
3d; ditto AA, 4 cases sold at 2s 7d; ditto A, 1 case 
sold at 1s 9d; ditto B, 3 cases sold at 3s 8d; ditto C, 
2 cases sold at 1s 5d; ditto D,1 case sold at 2s 2d; 
Katooloya, EX, l case sold at 3s 3d; ditto AA, 5 cases 
sold at 28 6d; ditto A, 2 cases sold at 1s 8d; ditto B, 
2 cases sold at 1s 6d; ditto C, lcase sold at ls 5d; 
ditto D, 1 case sold at 28 1d. 

** Logician.”—Cottaganga EX, 1 case sold at 3s 1d; 
ditto AA, 4 cases sold at 28 6d; ditto A, 2 cases sold 
at 1s 8d; ditto B, 3 cases sold at 1s 5d; ditto D, 1 
case sold at 23; Gallaheria A,3cases scld at 1s 6d; 
ditto B, 1 case sold at 1s 4d. 

“Kanagawa Maru.”—Gallaheria 1, 2 cases sold at 
2s 1d, 12 cases sold at 2s 2d ; Midlands 2, 2 cases sold 
at 1s 7d, ditto B and §, 2 cases sold at 1s 5d; ditto O, 
1 case sold at 28 4d; ditto 1, 3 cases sold at 1s 8d; 
ditto 2,1 case sold at1s 4d; ditto B and S, 1 case 
sold at 1s 5d, 

‘* Historian.”—OBEC in estate mark, Dankande, 2 
cases sold at 28 ld, 12 cases sold at 23 2d, 6 cases 
sold at 1s 5d; Nillomally seed, 1 bag sold at 1s 2d, 1 


4 


| 


[ 
@ 


LIST. 


bag sold at 28; ditto splits, 1 bag soldat 1s 5d; ditto 
OOO, 2 bags sold at 28 10d; ditto OO, 3 bags sold at 
236d; ditto O, 1 bag sold at 1s 6d. 

“ Aleinous.”—Nillomally 1, 8 cases sold at 28 2d; 
ditto 2,2 cases sold at 1s 6d; ditto Band S, 1 case 
sold at 1s 5d; ditto seed, 2 cases sold at 2s 1d. 

“Clan Fraser.”—Galaha C, 2 cases sold at 1s 5d, 
3 cases sold at Is 4d. 

‘‘Shropshire.”—Hoolo Group 1,7 cases sold at 2s 
5d ; ditto 2, 3 cases sold at 1s 9d. 

“Sado Marau.”—Delpotonoya, 3 cases sold at 3s 
1d, 4 cases sold at 2s 6d, 3 cases sold at 28 11d, 3 cases 
sold at 1s 8d, 1 case sold at 1s 5d. 

‘‘ Kanagawa Maru.”’—Delpotonoya 1, 1 case sold at 
2s 8d; ditto 2,3 cases sold at 2s 5d; ditto 3, 3 cases 
sold at ls 7d ; ditto seed, 1 case sold at 2s 7d. 

‘*Sado Maru.”’—Delpotonoya B,1 case sold ai ls 
6d; ditto S, 4 cases sold at 1s 5d; ditto seeds, 3 cases 
sold at 2s 2d. 


“ Gandiana.’—Delpotonoya A, 10 cases sold at 3s 
1d; ditto B, 9 cases sold at 282d; ditto C, 1 case sold 
at 2s 4d ; ditto D, 8 cases sold at 1s 7d. 

“ Alcinous.’"—Delpotonoya AA, 6 cases sold at 2s 
9d; ditto A, 3 cases sold at 28; ditto B, 2 cases sold 
at 1s 8d; ditto S, 2 cases sold at 1s 5d; ditto 2, 6 cases 
sold at ls 5d; ditto 1, 1 case sold at 2s 1d. 

“City of Perth.” —Delpotonoya 2, 2 cases sold at 
1s 11d; 1 case sold at 1s 10d. Altwood Ceylon carda- 
moms, 7 cases sold at 2s 4d; 8 cases sold at 2s 
4 oases sold at 1s 6d 4 cases sold at Is ; 5d. 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA,’ AND CARDAMOM SALES. 


No. 20. 


CoLoMBo, May 27, 1901. 


{ 


PricE :—123 cents each, 3 capies: 
30 cents; gcopies 4 rupee. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


— 


LARGE LOTS. 


E. Benham & Co.| 
[34,880 Ib.] 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Yb. 
1 Mapitigama 64 18 ch bro pek 1620 
2 67 10 do pek 350 
3 70 13 do pek sou 1105 
6 Battalgalta i9 27 do or pek 2565 
7 &2 26 do pek 2210 
8 85 16 do pek sou 1050 

10 ‘Hoinsey 91 43hfch bro pek 2365 

pe 94 30 do pek 2400 

12 97 15 ch peksou 975 

13 10 i2htch bro pek fan 780 

14 RBattalgalla 3 265 ch or pek 2375 

15 6 27 do pek 2160 

17 P in estate 

mark 12 11 do pek sou 985 

18 Torrington 15 37 do crpek 3330 

19 18 26 de or pekNo2 2080 

20 21 22 do bro or peK 2200 

21 24 23 do pek 2185 

22 27°21 do pek sou 1680 

Messrs. Forbes & Waiker 
[684,894 1b.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. 
1 Palawatte 2830 35hfch_ bro pek 1750 
2 2833 21 do  pek 1050 
6. Villehena 2845 37 eh bro pek 3700 
iG 2848 23 do pek 2300 
8 2851 11 do pek sou 990 

16 Strathspey 2875 9 do broorpek 945 

17 2878 21 do or pek 2100 

18 2881 19 do pek 1710 

21 Pendle 2890 12 do bro pex 1200 

22 2893 12 do pek 1080 

27 New Peacock 2908 9 do sou 810 

29 2914 13hf-ch pek fn 975 

30 Beverley 2917. 35 do bro pek 2100 

31 2920 18 do or pek 900 

33 2926 18 do pex No 2 990 

34 2929 14 do pek sou 700 

35 Lidupatna 2932 20 ch broorpek 2200 

36 2935 31 do bro pek 3410 

37 2938 24 do pek 2280 

38 2341 8 do  peksou 800 

39 2044 - do bropekfn_ 810 

43 Bramley 2956 54hfch bro pek 3024 

44 2959 49 do pek 2450 

45 2962 45 do pek sou 2340 

46 Maldeniya 2965 19 ch bro pek 1900 

47 2968 30 do  pek 2850 

48 2971 28 do pes sou 2380 

49 2974 5 do dust 700 

51 Sylvakandy 298) 122hfch broor pek 6710 

52 2983 -28 ch bro pek 2800 

53 2986 44 hfch or pek 1980 

54 2089 23 ch pek 2070 

55 7992 11 do pek sou 1045 

57 ° Maxim 2998 28 do or pek 2660 

68 3601 23 do broor pek 28U0 

59 3004 22 do  pek 1760 

60 3007 20 do pekNo2 1480 

61 3010 18 hfch pek fn 1224 

62 Nillomally 3013 11 ch ‘broor pek 1100 

63 ‘3016 (41 do or pek 3772 

64 3019 27 do pek Nol 2160 

66 3022 23 do pek No 2 2562 

66 3025 19 do © pek sou 1710 

70 Sirikanduva 3037 °12 de bro pek 1300 

71 040 16 do +-pek - 1520 

ae 8043 15 a pek sou 1300 

79 Haputalewelle3064 30hfch broorpek 1800 

80 3067 23 do  pek 1150 

84 P 3079 14 ch pksou No? 1260 

85 8082 20hfch fan 1300 

86 38085 11 do dust 880 

88 Dewalsakande 3091 11 ch hyson 990 

92°I KV 8103 8 do pek fn 960 

93° Choisy 3106 44hfch broorpek 2420 

04 3109 26 “ch or pek 2470 

95 “3112 38 do — pek 3230 

96 Drayton Sgii5 54hf'ch or pek 2700 

*97 - 3118 48 ch + pek “4080 
98 *$121-'27 do ~pek’sdu 2295 


Lot. 
100 Roeberry 3127 
101 8130 
102 0133 
103 0136 
104 3i89 
105 StHeliers 3142 
106 3145 
103 Coombecourt 3154 
110 3157 
111 3160 
113 Palmerston 3166 
114 3169 
117. Theydon Bois 3178 
118 3181 
119 3184 
120 Queensland 3187 
121 3190 
122 3193 
123 3196 
124 3199 
128 Knavesmire 3211 
120 3214 
130 3217 
131 3220 
132 Galapita- 

kande 3223 
133 3226 
134 3229 
137 Weligoda = 3238 
142 Agra Oya 3253 
143 3256 
144 3259 
147 3268 
148 3271 
151 Devonford 3280 
152 3283 
153 Monkswood 3286 
154 3289 
153 329% 
156 Middleton 3295 
157 3298 
158 3301 
159 Anningkande 3304 
160 3307 
161 Penrhos 3810 
162 3318 
163 3216 
164 3319 
166 Tembiligalla 3325 
167 3328 
1722 HGM 3343 
173 3346 
174 Norton 3349 
ais) "8352 
176 RKP 3355 
177 “~Vogan 3358 
178 3361 
179 3394 
182 Preston 3373 
183 3376 
134 3379 
7 Stumford Hill3383 
Ise 3391 
109 3394 

92 Shrubs Hill 34103 

193 3406 
194 3409 
196 34 5 
198 Naseby 3421 
199 3424 
200 3427 
201 Ella Oya 3430 
202 3433 
203 3436 
20k Yataderia 3439 
205 3449 
206 3345 
207 8448 
208, 3451 
210 Digalla 3457 
211 3460 
212 3163 
213 3466 
216 Weyunga- 

watte 8475 
217 3478 
218 3481 
221 Dewalakande3490 
“22 3493 
223 3496 
+24 3499 
226 Maryland 3505 
227, . ,, 8508 
228 tit 5) 9 be 


Pkgs. 


60 ch 
80 do 


61 do 


19 do 
10 «wo 
26 hf ch 
12 ch 
20 hf ch 
23 do 
ll ch 
14 hf ch 


Name. 


bro or pek 
bro pek 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

vro or pek 


pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro pek 
or ek 


pe! 

pek sou 

or pek 

bro pek 
Kk 


pek sou 


bro pek fns 
bro or pek 
pek sou 


pek sou 
bro or pek 
pek 


bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 

pek sou 
pek 

bro or pek 
or pek 
pek 

bro pex 
pek 


p 

bro pek fns 
bro cr pek 
pek 

pek sou 
bro or pek 
or pek 
pek sou 
bro or pek 
bro peb 


pe 

bro or pek 
bro pek 
pek 


lbs; 
5000 42 
s000 3L 
5490 26 
1634-21 
1000 23 
142 44 
1710 3L 
1200 = 52 
1380 §©=. 38 bid 
990 31 bid 
798 67 
1044 42 
1350 30 
1675 = 25 
800 17 

700 71 

700 945 

700 34 

9385 33 
720. 25 
1190-25 
3040.26, 
2850 = 2 
1540 12 

1300 = 40 bid 
1800 ©6333 bid 
2975 26 bid 
1000s «2 
140039 
7651 125 

720 20 
800 29 

750) > "23 
1020-63 
1140337 
1680 51 bid 
1870 52 
1080 = 41 
1176—s 61 
2400 37 bid 
2295 35 
1300-33 
2090 23. 
1568 48 
1200 35 
2970 = 27 
800 = 
4275 = 7 
3060 23 
2665 25 bid 
1000 27 
1700 38 
1162 = 3a4bid 
1709 = 24 bid 
1600 45 
2200 27 bid 
2700 = 22 
390048 
1064 46 
1680 38 
1620 51 
193547 
2250 35 
34.0 28 bid 
5016 23 bid 
2288 20 bid 
880 88 
1800 58 
1250 ~=50 
750 46 
3000 29 
1080 QR 
2160 16 
1296 »=—- 334 
1177—s 5 
1260 25 
2024 20 
1425 17 
1666 
1813 | withdn. 
2612 
1674 
2000-7 
2340 av) 
1575 13 
1746 
2200 | with in. 
3300 
1368 
1800-34 
2700-6 


1ysu Ze 
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Lot. ) Box. Pkgs. Name. lb « Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. ec 
229 3514 11 ch  pek sou 990 =—s«18 357 298 32hfch pek 1472-8 bid 
233 Sembawatte 3526 14 do bro pek 1414 24 358 301 34 do pek sou 16322 
234 3529 20 do  pek 1620 21 360 Lesmoir 307 10 ch or peE 900 24 
235 ; 3532 17 do  pek sou 1190 15 361 310 19 do bro pek 1900-4 
226 Carlabeck 3535 18 do  pek sou 1800 82 362 313 27 do pek 2480 3=6oly 
237 3633 10 do bro pek fns 1400 25 863 3 316 9 do pek sou 720 16 
238 Castlereagh 3541 21hfch broorpek 1050 65 364 Upperliyegrove 319 23hf-ch or pek 1104 2% bid 
239 3444 15 ch bro pek 1500 37 365 $22 18 do bro or pek 1080 29 bid 
240 3547 11 do or pez 880 382 366 825 11 ch pek 880 24 
241 3559 9 do pek 765 31 367 828 10 do pek sou 860 18 bid 
247. Oakham 3563 20hfch or pek 900 37 368 Hayes 331 18 do broorpek 1710 40 
248 3571 18 ch bro pek 10&0 37 369 334 19 do bro pek 2090 834 
249 3574. 17 do  pek 1530 6.29 370 387 23 do or pek 1840 29bid 
252 Treby 3583 40 do bro pek 1997 35 bid 371 340 58 do pek 4480 20 bid 
253 3586 15 do pek 1272 30bid | 372 343 53 do  pek 4502 21 bid 
267 Kirklees 3593 15 do bro pek 1725 36 373 346 23 do pek sou 2070 17 
258 1 17 do orpek 1615 37 374 , 349 15hf-ch fans 975 8634 
259 4 24 do pek 20 26 375 Yatiyana 352 10 ch bro pek 960 20 
260 7.16 do peksou 1360 ©6223 378 Cornwall 361 16hf-ch broorpek 896 out 
261 High Forest 10 64hf-ch or pkNo. 13112 45 379 362 21 do  pex 1260 = out 
262 13 60 do or pek 3300 40 380 Johannesburg 367 18 ch br pek 1530 16 bid 
263 16 33 do pek 1584 35 381 Thedden 370 33 do bro pek 3300 29 
261 Kirklees 19 22 do bro or pek 1210 40 382 . 373 2L do pek 1995 21 
265 42 16 do br pek 1040 39-35 335 Summer Hill 382 45 do brorpek 2565 46 bid 
266 25 22 do or pek 121036 386 385 23 do or pek 2024 «45 
268 Maha Uva 3L 54 do bro orpek 3240 36 387 388 35 do pek 3150 43 
269 34 39 do or pek 2184 31 bid 388 Panawatte 391 16 do br pez 1792 37 
270 37 14 ch  pek,sou 1120 withd‘n | #69 394. 9 do or pek 882 37 
271 40 37 do pe 3330 =. 26 390 397 25 do  pek 2450 «(986 
272 Hayes 43 13 do pro or pek 1235 41 391 400 12 do peksou 1140-22 
273 46 20 do bro pek 2200 =. 34 393 Freds Ruhe 406 46 do br pek 506 2) bid 
274 49 40 do pek 3200 22bid | 394 409 37 do  pek 3330 = «18 
275 52 12 do peh sou 1030 $15 bid | 395 412 17 do _ pek sou 170016 
277, Gonapalla 58 22 do broorpek 2420 27 396 Dewalakande 415 30 do pek No.2 2880 withd‘n 
278 61 22 do or pek 1826 ©6.28 397 bi 418 16 do perk sow 1584 a 
279 64 24 do pkNo.1 1968 21bid | 308 Lesmoir 421 14 do or pek 1260 25 
280 67 24 do pkNo.2 1920 19bid | 399 424 24 do bropek 2400 2% bid 
281 70 20 do pek sou 1600 16 400 427 19 do pe 17lu 18 bid 
283 Inverness 76 25 do broorpek 2500 50bid | 401 430 14 do pek sou 1120 16 bid 
284 79 33 do or pek 2970 54bid | 403 St. Normans 436 46 do bropek 5060 33 bid 
“235 82 83 do  pek 2970 = 45 404 439 25 do pek No.1 24756 31 
266 Oodoowerre 85 8 do br pek 800 36 405 442 7 do  peksou 700% 
287 88 8 do ek 704 31 407 Fairlawn 448 16hf-ch broorpek 6&8) 46 
290 Dunkeld 97 68hf-ch broorpek 3944 38 408 451 17 do or pek 765 87 
291 100 19 ch or pek 1605 3Cbid | 409 454 25 ch  pek 2125 29 bid 
292 103 27 do pek 2430 28 412 Killarney 463 69hf-ch broorpek 4140 35 bid 
293 Monkswood 106 18 do pek 1620 38 413 466 20 ch pek 1900 31 bid 
204 109 18 do pekgou 1105-336 414 469 12 do peksou 1080-24 bid 
295 112 24hf-ch fans 1650 29 416 F 475 39 do pek 3312 out 
296 115 9 do dust 810 25 NT 478 10 do pek sou 797 14 bil 
297 Malvern 118 58 do  brpek 3190 33 418 Pine Hill 481 37 hf-ch broorpek 2220 38 
298 121 49 do pek 3430 25 bid | 419 484 53 do or pek 2968 =. 28 bid 
299 124 18 ch peksou 1260 19 420 487 43 ch pek 4085 23 
300 Tymawr 127 17hf-ch broorpek 1020 63 421 . 490 11 do  pek sou 990 19 
301 130 33 do or pek IglE 44 422 Gallawaite 493 36 do br pek 3240 24 bid 
302 133 34 do pek 17300 = 38 423 496 18 do broorpek 1800 29 
303 136 41 do  peksou 2050 30 424 496 46 do pek 2680 18 bid 
308 Torwood 151 28 ch  broorpek 2744 29 425 502 14 do peksou 1190 =: 15 bid 
309 154 25 do or pek 2000 24 427 508 15hf-ch pekfans 1500 93 
310 157 388 do pek 2883 19 429 514 27 do bro tea 2295 7 bid 
311 160 24 do pek sou 1680 15 432 Passara Group 623 13 ch or pek 1105 98 
312 Talgaswela 163 17hfch broorpek 1020 26 433 526 16 do bropek 1520 26 bid 
313 166 28 ch or pek 2280 26 434 629 26 do  pek 234095 
314 169 12 do brpk No.2 720 22 436 UG 535 10 do  unast 960 withd‘n 
315 172 36 do pek 2880 20 437 Glendcn 638 19 do bro pek 1900 42 
316 175 13 do peksou 975 «16 438 541 44 do or pek 4180 26 
317. Marlborough 178 62hf-ch bro or pek 3472 34bid | 439 5144 43 do  pek 3440 OL 
318 181 73 do br or pek 4088 35 440 547 12 do  pek sou 960 «18 
319 184 32 ch orpek 2976 32 441 550 10 do brpek fans 700 24 
320 187 44 do pek 4048 7 442 553 10 do dust 800 z 
321 190 11 do pek sou 9€8 Q1 444 Vogan 559 26 do bro or pek 2730 44 
322 Arapolakande 193 64 do pek 5760 27 bid | 445 562 38 do or pek 3800-26 bid 
323 196 33 do ~-pek 3230 21 446 565 56 do  pek 5040 19 bid 
324 199 8 do peksou 720 16 447 5 568 33 do pek 2965 18 bid 
326 Tillyrie 205 45 do broorpek 2700 47 450 Macaldenia 577 25hf-ch br pek 1500 36 
327 208 52 de bro pek 2860 36 451 580 20 do pekNo.1 1100 27 
323 211 66 do pek 5610 36 452 583 25 do  pek 1375 -¥ 
329 214 34 do pkNo.2 2890 29 453 586 14 do peksou 770 «17 
330 Geragama 217 16 do  broorpek 1760 27 456 Clyde 595 29 do bropek 2752 21 bid 
831 220 20 do bro pek 1800 «7 457 598 13 do pek No.1 1167 22 
332 273 28 do  pek 2380 20 459 Harrow 604 29 do  pek 2897 withd‘n 
333 226 22 do peksou 1760 16 461 Puspone 610 34 do orpek 3397 25 bid 
334 Udapolle 229 12 do bro pek 1200 24 162 \ 613 19 do  suu 1802 withd‘n 
335 ms 232 13 nao pek ‘ 1170 =—-:18 ae —_—_—_ — 

340 Patiagama 247 «37 hf-c bro or pek 2035 41 2 

341 : 250 12 ch pek Noi 90 27 Messrs. Somerville & Co.— 

342 253 10 do pekNo.2 9%u 25bid 210 ib 

343 Ambalangoda 256 10 go bro on pek 1000 38 [210,567 a 

344 259 11 do or pe 11 33 

as Sat ode ee SE Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. Ib. e, 
845 Hopton 271 22 do  broorpek 2200 39 8 Kamnatotta 1102 26 ch bro pek 2340 22 
349 274 29 do or:.pek 2900 28 bid 9 1105 11 do pekNol 9385 14 
350 277 24 do  pek 2160 26 13 HJS 1117 13hfch bro pek 780 29 
351 ‘ 280 14 do pek sou 1260 19 14 ; 112@ 18 do pek sou 1080 16 
854 Bandara Eliya289 20hf-ch or pek 960 36 15 Derb 1123 22 ch  pek fans 3080 4896-23 
365 292 12 do bro pek 920 28 16 Theberton 1126 8 ch Young Hyson 800 %€bid 


256 795 38 do broorpek 2356 43 17 1129 8 do HysonNol 720 ‘O0bid 


> 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
21 Dodantela 1141 9 ch 
22 1144 21 do 
23 1147. 9 do 
25 Agra Klbeddel153 43 hf ch 
26 1156 23 do 
27 1159 52 do 
28 1162 23 do 
31 Siriniwasa 1171 28 ch 
32 1174 37 do 
33 1177 22 do 
36 QOonankande 1186 27 hfch 
37 1189 40 do 
38 1192 13 ch 
40 South Africa 1198 17 ch 
41 1201 25 do 
42 1204 14hfch 
43 Grange Gar- 

dens 1207 15 ch 
44 1210 12 do 
45 1113 15 do 
49 Paradise 1225 9 ch 
50 1228 13 do 
51 1231 13 do 
52 1234 13 do 
54 Salawe 1240 12 ch 
55 1243 15 do 
56 1246 16 do 
57 1249 11 do 
59 Lyndhurst 1255 18hfeh 
60 1258 15 do 
42 1264 39 do 
65 1273 14 do 
66 DCL 1276 48 hf-ch 
67 Deniyagama 1279 21 ch 
68 1282 15 do 
69 1285 17 do 
72 DMOG,in 

est. mark 129% 18hfch 
73 1297 14 do 
74 1300 13 do 
75 1303 21 do 
80 Karangalla 1318 26 ch 
$1 1321 27 do 
82 1324 10 do 
909 SRK 1348 7 ch 
94 Valugama 1360 14 ch 
95 1363 11 do 
96 Farnham 1366 25 hfch 
97 1359 29 ch 
98 1372 15 do 
99 1375 23 do 
100 Cotswold 1378 12 ch 
102 GT 1384 20hf ch 
103 Wiharagama 1387 23 hf ch 
104 1390 10 ch 
105 Murrayth 

waite 1393 19 ch 
106 H 1396 23 hf ch 
107 1899 381 do 
108 1402 60 do 
115 Glenanore 1423 8 ch 
116 Cooroondoo- 

watte 1426 11 ch 
117 1429 21 do 
118 1482 15 do 
119 1485 13 do 
120 1438 13 do 
123 Damblagalla 1447 13 hf ch 
124 1450 18 ch 
125 1453 42 do 
126 1456 13 do 
127 Beausejour 1459 18 ch 
128 1462 12 co 
129 146f 13 do 
130 1468 14 do 
133 GB 1477 21 bf ch 
134 Jak Tree Hill 1480 15 ch 
136 1486 7 do 

7 hf-ch 

139 Blinkbonnie 1495 °9 do 
140 1498 13 ch 
141 1501 12 do 
142 1504 9 do 
143 1507 9 do 
144 Polduwa 1610 16 do 
245 1513 15 do 
152 Maligatenne 1534 8 ch 
153 1537. 7 do 
154 P 1540 14 ch 
156 Rahatungods1546 27 hf ch 
157 1549 25 do 
158 1552 44 do 
159 Columbia 1555 21 hfch 
160 1558 36 do 
161 1561. 35 do 
162 H Gama 1564 18 ch 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. 
bro pek 9300 
pek 1890 
pek sou 720 
bro or peE 2580 
or pek 1265 
pek 2600 
pek sou 1035 
bro pek 2800 
pek 3515 
pek sou 1980 
bro pek 1350 
pek 2000 
pek sou 910 
bro or pek 1700 
pek 1925 
pek fans 924 
broorpek 1500 
or pek 1200 
pek 1500 
or pek 900 
bro pek 1430 
pek 1300 
pek sou 1235 
or pek 1140 
or pek 1575 
pek 1520 
pek sou 990 
bro pek 900 
or pek 795 
Ee 1677 
ro or pek 840 
pek fans 3456 
or pek 1590 
pek 1000 
pek sou 1190 
bro or pek 900 
bro pek 770 
pek 1040 
pek sou 1650 
bro pek 2860 
pek 2295 
pek sou 850 
pek sou 770 
Hyson Nol 1288 
Hyson 1067 
broorpek 1400 
or pek 2610 
pek 1350 
pek sou 1955 
or pek 900 
bro pek fans 1300 
bro pek 1495 
or pek 950 
pek 1520 
bro pek 1150 
pek 1550 
pek sou 3000 
bro mix 840 
bro pek 1100 
pek 2100 
pek 1500 
pek 1300 
pek sou 1300 
bro pek 780 
pek 1530 
pek 3570 
pek sou 1040 
bro or pek — 1800 
or pek 1080 
pek sou 975 
pek 112C 
dust 1050 
bro pek un- 
bulked 1500 
pek 1050 
bro pek 1827 
or pek 1235 
pek Nol 960 
pek No 2 828 
pek sou 78 
bro pek 16060 
pek 1440 
pek sou 830 
bro tea 771. 
unas 1530 
bro or pek 1458 
or pek 1350 
pek 2420 
broorpek 1092 
cr pek 1656 
ek 1610 
bro pek 1890 


Lot. 


163 
164 
167 Dryburgh 
168 


169 

172 Moragalla 
173 

180 Primeton 
181 


182 
185 Alpitakande 
186 


187 Rayigam 
188 

189 

196 

192 Roseneath 
193 


194 


195 Primrose 
196 

197 Charlie Hill 
198 

201 Cairnton 
202 Invery 


Box. 


1567 
1570 
1579 
1582 
1585 
1594 
1597 
1618 
1621 
1624 
1633 
1636 
1639 
1642 
1645 
1648 
1654 
1657 
1660 
1663 
1666 
1669 
1672 
1681 
1684 


Pkgs. 


22 
10 


ch 
do 


32 hf ch 


12 hf ch 


Name, lb. 
pek sou 1980 
fans 908 
bro or pek 1824 
cr pek 1577 
pek 1743 
bro pek 1200 
pek 1300 
broor pek 1100 
bro pek 1700 

ek 2185 
or pek 715 
pek 1200 
bro pek 2600 
or pek 2430 
pek 2480 
pek seu 1615 
bro pek 2100 
pex 1620 
pek sou 2295 
bro pek 1700 

ek 1530 
bro pek 750 

ek 1050 
fans 1200 
dust 1080 


(Mr. EH. John.—272,085 lb.] 


Lot. Box. 
4 C 42 
5 Wadhurst 45 
6 48 

11 Dikbedde 63 

12 66 

14 Oonoogaloya 72 

15 75 

16 73 

17° «~Vincit $1 

18 84 

19 87 

20 90 

2. Lonach 93 

22 96 

23 + 99 

24 102 

25 Kandaloya 105 

26 108 

27 111 

31 EK 123 

32 126 

33 Mount Clare 129 

34 132 

35 135 

36 133 

39 Gangawatte 147 

40 150 

41 153 

43 159 

45 KP 165 

46 MN 168 

47 171 

48 174 

49 177 

50 Higham 183 

51 186 

52 1s9 

53 192 

£4 195 

65 Glassaugh 198 

56 201 

57 204 

60 Kadienlena 213 

62 Birnham 219 

63 S 222 

64 225 

65 228 

66 231 

67 234 

69 Little Valley 240 

70 233 

72 Wahagapitiya 249 

73 252 

74 Villa 255 

75 Dickapittia 258 

76 261 

77 264 

78 Shawlands 267 

79 270 

80 273 

81 276 

82 , 279 

83 Gingranoya 282 

84 > 285 

85 Bowhill 288 

86 DT “9b 


Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
30 hf-ch pek fans 2160 
9 ch or pek 900 
8 do pek 720 
12 do bro pek 1200 
15 do ):4 1500 
28 do ro or pek 2800 
29 do orpe 2610 
29 do  pek 2900 
18 do or pek 1620 
15 do pek 1350 
13 do pek sou 1170 
9 do ek fans 990 
60 hfch broorpek 3000 
73 do or pek 3650 
46 ch pek 4140 
23 do pek sou 2078 
18hf-ch bropek 810 
57 do or pek 1480 
60 do pek 2400 
24 ch pek 2160 
33 do pek sou 2640 
15 do bro or pek 15€0 
11 do or pek 990 
16 do pek(not bulked)1360 
9 do peksou do 720 
16 do broorpek 1600 
15 do bro pe 1500 
40 do pek 3600 
13 hf-ch fans 910 
9 do fans 720 
14 ch or pek 1400 
13bfich broorpek 741 
14 ch pek 1302 
9 do 
lhfch pek 866 
18 ch bro orpek 1170 
20 do bro pek 2v00 
16 do pek 1440 
14 do pek sou 1330 
ll hfch bro pek fans 825 
25 do or pek 1375 
20 do  broorpek 1840 
15 ch pek 1600 
5odhf-ch pek fans 4125 
29 ch ek sou 1972 
17 hf ch Bro or pek 1020 
56 do bro pek 3080 
10 ch pek 80 
27 do pek 2160 
23 do pek sou 1610 
12. do bro pek 1200 
10 do pek No.1 800 
15 de broorpek 1500 
9 do bro pek 900 
17 do sou 1530 
34 do bro pek 3400 
39 do pek 3900 
14hfch fans 938 
40 ch or pek 3200 
39 do bro pek 3900 
3l do pek 2790 
14 do pek sou 1190 
6 do dust 720 
13 do broorpek 1300 
J2 do pek sou 1020 
22 do bro pek 2200 
20 do’ pek 1300 


4 ‘CEYLON PROBUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. | Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ec. 


87 Koslanda 204 24hfch bro pek 1320 wid | .9 Villehena 2854 4hfch sou 200 14 
88 297 21 ch k 1785 ia | 10 2857 4 do pek dust 320-20 
92 SI 309 17 hf'ch Fro orpek 1054 40bid | 11 Mahalla 2660 Q9hfch bro pek 640-38 
93 312 26 do or pek 1352 gar 3) 2 2863 10 do or pek 540-29 
94 315 31 do pek 1736 | 13 9866 6 ch pek 57021 
95 ‘318 18 do ‘dust 1620 | 14 2869 4 do pek sou 344 «17 
96 Templestowe 321 31 ch broorpek 2418 43 4] 15 = 2872 1 do dust £5 0 
97 344 28hf-ch or pek 1816 39 bia || 19 Strathspey 2864 6 ch pek sou 552 OR 
98 B27 28 ch ‘pek 2520 33 bia | 20 2887 3 do dust 333024 
$9 330 11 do fans 1045 26 23 Pendle 2896 6 ch pek sou 540 26 
100 Glentilt 333 84 do bropek 3400 45 24 2899 1 do sou | a0. Be 
101 336 23 do or pek 2185 36 | 26 2902 1 do bro mix 50 «10 
102 $39 18 do pek 153031 i] 26 4 2905 2% do  pek fans 150 2% 
103 Coslanda 342 24hfch bropek 1820 31bid | 28 NewPeacock 2911 3hfch bro mix Oe 
104 345 21 ch  pek 1785 20bia || 32 Beverley 2923 11 do ek No 1 605 26 
108 Cabin Ella 357 19 do orpek 1615 34 | 40 B,Talawa 2947 5 ch rocrpek 497 6 
109 360 35hfch broor pek 1960 36 | 41 : 2950 5 do pek Nol 447 31 
110 363 18 ch  pek 1620 29bia | 42 : 2953 5 do pek No.2 447 29 
1. 866 10 do peksou 900 §=- 23 | 50 Maldeniya 2977 1 ch _ fans 100 «22 
113 Perth 372 19 do broorpek 1900 28 | 56 Sylvakandy 2995 3 ch dust 30024 
114 375 18 do or pek 1494 24bia | 67 Nillomally 3028 2 ch bropekfans 200 25 
115 878 10 do ek 750 =2 68 : 3031 6 do fans 600 8=—_- 23 
118 Galloola 387 35 du ro pek 3500 27bia | 69 Sirikandura 3034 6% ch brorek Nol 3@0 32 
119 390 47 do  pek 4230 2%bid | 73 3046 2 do bropek fans 176 24 
120 393 26 do (peksou 2080 =. 18 | 74 3042 1 do  pek fan 86 «(12 
123 HH 402 26bfch bropekfans1690 24 . | 75 3052 2 do congou 16807 
124 Glasgow 405 45 ch broorpek 3465 50 76 3055 1 do bropekdust 130 24 
125 408 24 do or pék 1632 44 17 3058 1 do dust 173 «18 
126 411 12 do  pek 1104 40 78 3061 1 do fan 6 868 
127 _ 414-7 do peksou 700 36 | 81 Haputele- a 
129 Agra Quvah 420 26hfth peszfans 2190 26 _  wella 3070 13hich pek sou 585 48 
131 Callander 426 23 ‘lo broorpek 1380 41bid | 82 3073 2 do fans 140 24 
132 429 17 do or pek 1350 34 bid | 83 3076 2 do dust 160 22 
133 432 48 do pek 230433 bid | 87 Dewalakande30$8 5 ch younghyson 500 33 
134 Kelaneiya and 89 094 7 do hysonNo2 6581 out 
Braemar 435 11 ch kroorpek 1100 46bid | 2 3097 4 do greenfan 400 & 
135 438 9 do or pek 900-34 91 3100 3hfch green dust 252 13 
136 441 14 do ‘pek 1330 32 99 Draytrn, 3124 2 ch sou 170 ~=—«:19 
1440 GL 453 12 do dust 2010» 107 St. Heliers 3148 4hfch broorpekfan 288 24 
141 Elemane 456 31 do obropek 3108 29bia | 108 3161 7 do dust 58L 24 
142 459 23 do  pek 2250 22bid | 112 Coombe. _ 
145 462 20 do peksou 1800 17 bid court 3163 3 ch  pek sou 285 20 
145 Theresia 468 19hfch peksou 1615 32 115 Palmerston 3172 1 ch — pek sou 80-36 
148 Peru 477 11 ch bropek 1210 33bia | 16 3115 1 bich,, dust 90 825 
149 _ 480 20 do pex 1800 22 bid 125 Queensland 3202 lhfich dust 78 24 
150 483 9 do  peksou glu 18 126 3205 1 do orpekdust | 77 24 
152 Eladuwa 489 10 do or pek 1000, 29 °° | fed : 3208 1 ch. bropekNo2 105 16 
153 492 10 do bropek 1200 23bid | 185 Galapita- | 
154 495 30 do pek 2850 19 kande 3232, 5 ch pek sou 425 £2 
155 498 9 do peksou 10 15 AAG 8205 72; do. s, dust a es 
158 Ferndale 507 14 do bropek 1470 41 198; Weligoda 3241, 8; chy, Rek BED)" 4D: 
159 510 10 do or pek 850 28bia | 189 SEAS my ey OD go ee son OOO .0e86 
160 513 14 do pek 1190 24 bia | 140 Diese ot day yaciust Te 
168 New Tunisgalla gue 15 do  bropek 1575 28 ae Sant nal Gol, ip tee 240 4 
169 23 do or pek 2070 26 145 Agra Oya 3262 1 ch unas 80 19 
170 Bis tp do pek sou 1620. a ane BBS NON SD S605 yf 
173 Bila 552 43 do pek 4035 out | 149 SEE py et iy hep Bek 47518 
180 Brownlow 573 27hfch broorpek 1512 53 aD SHG whe 0}, (ies Res) | cep aaae 
181 676 19 ch or pek 1729 34 165 Penrhos 3822 2hfch fans 150 20 
182 579 22 Wo  pek 182631 163 Pembugalle soy 4 ch peksou 350 17 
183 Glassaugh 582 25hfch orpéek 1375 54bia | 169 degen 44s Oj); bro nel favs aie 
184 585 17 do broorpek 1159 45 bid | 1/0 BSS ae 
185 688 15 ch — pek 1500 52 Mae SO eA GC ity Geet Sis 21 
186 Suduganga 591. 9 do or fek 755 29 180 aWionan BoB gy Chia fe Reon es 
187 594. 16hfch ‘broorpek 880 44 ual S310 ity dO inh auee re oe 
158 697 13 ch pek sou 975 18 bid 133 Preston 3382 4 ch bro?or pek fan 448 36- 
191 Laméliere 606 24 do roorpek 2418 32 bid | 186 | S23 2u yp 3, 10 ny mAs ie 
192 Elston 609 28 do  pek 2380 27 £20 me teraiprd oy 
193 612 25 do peksou 2250 24 aN BOT aie Ch aa ek eo awe 33 
194 615 11 du or pek 990  32bia | 19% SaUD epic leres ah Tes 
195 Gangawatte 618 18 do broorpek 18)0 47 bid | 12° Shrubs Hill 2412 5 ch  pek sou 400 16 
196 621 15 do bro pek 1500 33 bid 197 Strathspey 3418 4 ch do 357 withdrn. 
197 624 28 do  pek 2520 32 ee watadena 3454 5 ch do 56415 
202 Bittacy 639 17 do bro'pek 1700 38 bid ey Nee 
203 642 18 do orpek 1710 gobid | ,, Watte 3484-3 ch_— bro tea 285 15 
204 645 15 do  pek 1350 33bia | 220 3487 3hfch dust 240 22 
912 AA 669 9 do sou 900 7 bid 230 Maryland 3517 3 ch sou 270 14 
231 3520 4 do dust 360 «23 
— 232 3523 4 do fans 360 89.26 
z 242 Angramally 3553 2 ch unast 236 14 
SMALL LOT'S. 243 WW 3556 1 do bro or pek 99 28 
Aba NE 244 3559 1 oe byo yek 104 26 
{ ‘ 245 3562 1 hf-c pek sou 59 14 
gE. Benham & Co. 246 3565 1 do dust 96 20 
Lot. Box. Pkgss Name. Ib. e. 250 Oakham - | "sor7 G04 ch 0A pee sou SO 
F 25 5 oO pek fans 15 238. 
4 Mapitigama 73 3 ch sou 450 8613 254 Rinest. mark3589 1 do bro pek 78 27 
5 76 do bro pek fans 330 25 255 3592 1 do  pek sou 90) a4: 
9 Battalgalla 88 10 hf ch | fans 600 8925 256 3595 Lhf-ch dust 67 17 
16 9 9 ch Bek sou 585 =: 30 267 Kirklees 28 5 do dust 400 924 
26 feed oa 38 10 oon fous 650 8923. 
; 282 ‘Ganapalla 3 4hf-¢ ust 464 20 
. lreaeaer ic Forliea & Walker.) 288 Oodoowerre 91 5 en pek sou 430 26 
ot. OX. , 289 . 94 1 do vst 144 (23° 
Pkgs. Name, lb 304 BB inest, marki39 4hf ch ro pek 220 16 
3 Palawatte 2586 9hfch pek sou 450 17 . 805 142 4 do  pek : 180 10. 
4 2339 2 do gou 100-15 366 145 3 ch _ pek sou 225 69 


6 2342 2 de dust 160021 307 43 6hfch ‘dist ee 


Los. Box. FPkgs. 
325 Arapolakande 202 4 ch 
336 Udapolla 235 6 do 
337 238 6 do 
338 241 2hfch 
339 244 2 do 
346 Ambalangoda 265 6 ch 
347 268 1 do 
352 Hopton 283 3 do 
353 286 2 do 
359 Bandara Eliya a04 2 hf eh 
376 Yatiyana SpoMel ech 
377 358 1 de 
383 Thedden aie 8 do 
384 379 1 do 
392 Panawatte 403 3 do 
402 Lesmoir 433 7,hf ch 
406 St. Normans 445 1 ch 
410 Fairlawn 457 7 do 
411 460 2hfch 
415 Killarney 472 3 do 
426 Gallawatte 505 6hfch 
428 511 6 do 
430 517 6 do 
431 520 5 do 
435 Passara Group632 3 ch 
443 G 556 7 do 
448 Vogan 571 6 do 
449 674 6hfch 
454 Macaldeniya 589 4 do 
455 692 4 do 
458 Palm Garden 601 1 ch 
460 Caledonia 607 11 de 
463 Killarney 616 3 ht-ch 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. Ib. 
dust 340 
or pek 540 
pekK sou 480 
unast 114 
dust 160 
pek sou 540 
dust 110 
fans 330 
dust 220 
dust 180 
pek 101 
pek sou 97 
pek sou 640 
dust 160 
dust 450 
dust 560 
dust 140 
pek sou 660 
dust 160 
dust 270 
sou 480 
dust 600 
br pk No 540 
pek Ne. 400 
fans 210 
sou 560 

2k sou 510 

ust 510 
dust 300 
fans 260 
congou 97 

ek 547 

ust 270 


{Messrs. Somervills & Co. 


Lot, Box. 
1 Buona Vista 1081 
2 1084 
3 Meetiagoca 1087 
4 1090 
5 1093 
6 1096 
7 1¢99 

10 Kannatutta 1108 

11 1111 

12 1114. 

18 Theberton 1132 

19 1135 

20 1138 

24 Dodantela 1150 

209 XX 1165 

30 1168 

34 Siriniwasa 1180 

35 1183 

39 Oonanakande 1195 

46 Grange Gardens1216 

47 1219 

48 1222 

53 Paradise 1237 

58 Salawe 1252 

61 Lyndhurst 1261 

63 1267 

64 1270 

70 Gavalamtenne 128 

71 1291 

76 F, in estate 

mark 1306 

7 1309 

78 FA, in estste 

mark 1312 

79 1315 

83 Karangalla 1327 

84 1330 

85 Primston 1333 

&6 1336 

87 1339 

88 1342 

89 1345 

2 SRK 1351 

92 1354 

93 Valugama 1357 

101 Cotswold 1381 

109 H i 1405 

110 S 1408 

Ill 1411 

112 A 1414 

113 1417 

114 Glenanore 1420 

121 Cooroondoe- * 

watte 1441 

122 1444 

131 Beausejour 1471 

132 GB 1474 


Pkgs, Name. lb. 
6 ch or pek 600 
7 do pek 570 
6 ch bro pek 520 
3 do pek 300 
3 do pek sou 300 
5 do fans 525 
1 do bro dust 140 
7 ch pek No 2 560 
4 do fans 400 
2 do dust 280 
5 ch Hyson No2 475 
1 hf ch 
Lerch Hyson No3 100 
3 do Hyson fans 295 
2hfch dust 150 
3 hf ch bro or pek fans 180 
6 do dust 480 
5 ch  bropekfans 525 
3 do dust 450 
4hfch dust 280 
2 ch pek sou 200 
1 do fans 100 
2hfch dust 170 
2chi dust 330 
2 ch pek dust 324 
12hfch pek Nol 552 
12 do pek sou 504 
2 do dust 174 
14hfch pek 630 
5 ch pek scu 22: 
3 ch pek sou 312 
4hfch dust 296 
lhfch peksou 61 
6 do dust 415 
1 ch sou 100 
lbhfch dust 85 
12hfch bro pek 660 
lo do  pek 500 
7 do ek sow 350 
2 do ‘ans 120 
3 do sou 140 
3 ch dust 480 
1 do  bromix 100 
6 ch Young Hyson576 
2 ch ust 220 
4hfch pek dust 280 
7hf ch dust 560 
10 do sou 600 
4hfch dust 320 
6 do sou 300 
Shfch dust 640 
4 ch con 400 
4hfch pek fans $20 
1 ch __ bro pek fans 110 
Shfch bro tea 350 


Lot. Box, Pkgs. 
135 Jak Tree Hill 1483 5 hf ch 
137 1489 4 ch 
138 1492 4 do 
146 Polduwe 1516 G ch 
147 1519 4 do 
148 1522 2 do 
149 1525 2 do 
150 Maligatenne 1528 6 ch 
151 1531 6 do 
155 P 1543 1 ch 
165 SF 1573 3 hf-ch 
166 1676 3 do 
170 SLG 1588 6 ch 
171 1591 5 do 
174 Morogalla 1600 6 ch 
175 1603 1 do 
1hfch 
176 1606 1 do 
177 1609 2 ch 
178 1612 2 do 
179 1615 1 do 
183 Primston 1627 5 ch 
184 1630 1 do 
191 Rayigam 1651 8hfch 
199 Charlie Hill 1675 12 bf ch 
200 1678 1 do 


Name. Ib. 
bro pek 
bulked 300 
pek sou 400 
sou 382 
ek sou 540 
ans 384 
dust Q6 
con lu 
bro pek 640 
pek 615 
dust 124 
Young Hyson 183 
Hyson 189 
sou 640 
red leaf 500 
pek sou 600 
pek No 2 150 


bro pek fans 100 
Young Hyson160 


(Mr, HE. John.) 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. 
1 AA 33 1 ch 
2 Iona 36 4 hf-ch 
3 39 4 ch 
7 Wadburst 51 4 do 
8 54 1 do 
9 67 1 do 

10 €0 1 do 

13 Dikbedde 69 3 do 

28 Kandaloya 114 8 ht-cn 

29 117 9 do 

30 120 3 do 

37 Mount Clare 141 2 ch 

38 144 2 do 

42 Gangawatte 156 3 do 

44 <P 162 4hfch 

58 WH 207 7 do 

59 210 4 do 

61 N 216 6 do 

68 S 237 2 ch 

71 Little Valley 246 5hfch 

89 Koslanda 300 3 ch 

90 303 2 do 

91 306 3hfch 

105 Coslanda 348 3 ch 

106 351 2 do 

167 354 3hfich 

112 Cabin Ella 369 7 do 

116 Perth 381 4 ch 

117 384 3hf-ch 

121 Galloola 396 3 cb 

122 399 3 do 

128 Agra Ouvah 417 7 do 

130 423 2hfch 

137 Kelaniya and 

Braemar 444 6 ch 

138 447 4 do 

139 450 5hfch 

144 Elemane 465 3 ch 

146 Theresia 471 7hfch 

147 474 1 ch 

151 Peru 486 1 do 

156 Eladuwa 601 do 

157 Farm 604 3hfeh 

161 Ferndale 516 9 ch 

162 619 1 do 

163 622 1 do 

164 Taunter 525 7 do 

165 628 2 do 

166 681 2 do 

167 634 1hfch 

171 New Tunisgalla546 6 ch 

172 549 1 do 

174 Wendura 665 6hfch 

175 558 5 ch 

17€ 561 6 do 

177 564 6 do 

178 667 3 do 

179 570 4hfch 

1s Suduganga 600 1 do 

196 603 6 ch 

198 Gangawatte 627 3 do 

199 630 6 hf ch 

200 633 7 do 


Hyson 200 

Hyson Noi 100 

pek sou 450 

dust 100 

dust 640 

pek sou 540 

pek fans 640 

Name. lb. 
dust 115 
dust 340 
broorfans 360 
pek sou 360 
dust 80 
faus 65 
bro mix 50 
sou 300 
pek sou 320 
fams 450 
dust 150 
fans 220 
dust 200 
Pek sou 300 
dust 392 
peK sou 322 
dust 340 
dust 510 
sou 150 
dust 400 
pek sou 285 
fans 220 
dust 240 
pek sou 285 
fans 220 
dust 240 
br or pek fans 462 
pek sou 280 
pek dust 225 
dust 300 
fans 300 
pek sou 644 
dust 2co 
fans 600 
sou 380 
dust 400 
fans 300 
dust 660 
sou 60 
dust 160 
mix 580 
dust 226 
pek sou 675 
bro pek fans 125 
dust 137 
pek No. 2 560 
pek sou 160 
fans 220 
dust 95 
pek sou 540 

ust 115 
or pek 288 
bro pek 500 
pek 528 
pek sou 528 
sou No. 2 800 
dust 336 
pek fans 70 
sou 420 
pek sou 300 
dust 480 
fans 490 


out 


6 CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot, Box. Fkgs. Name. Danie: 
201 Hoonookotua 636 4 ch bro mix 400 5 
205 Bittacy 648 5 do pek sou 450 81 bid 
206 651 3 do fans 300 27 bid 
207 654 7hfch bro or pek 350 ~=—s 6&6 bid 
208 657 5 do dust 400 23 
209 S, 660 2 ch _ bro pek 180 = :18 
210 663 2 do pek 180 1l 
211 A’A 666 7hfch peksou 280 15 
213 672 3 ch dust 468 15 


——————— 
CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Minoine LANE, April. 26. 

“ Magician.”—North Matale OO, 1 tierce sold at 
728; O, 1 cask sold at 668; 1, 1 cask and 1 barrel 
sold at 50s; 2, 1 barrel sold at 35s; PB, 1 barrel 
sold at 558; T, 1 barrel sold at 35s; Aluwihare 
OO, 1 barrel sold at 75s; O, 1 tierce sold at 70s; 
1, 1 cask sold at 59s; PB, 1 barrel sold at 55s; 
T, 1 barrel sold at 35s; New Peradeniya, 2 bags 
sold at 288 6d. 


@BSERVER PRINTING WORKS, 


Without Reserve. 
‘“ Gaekwar.’—PRM EP 2, 8 bags sold at 22s 6d. 
“ Karamania.”—PW S, 2 casks and 1 barrel sold 
at 20s. 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON, 


Mincinc LANE, May 3. 
“ Logician.”—Meeriabedde F, 1 barrel sold at 102s; 
ditto 1, 1 cask sold at 102s. 
“ Historian.” —Blackwood O, 1 cask sold at 110s; 
ditto EF, 1 tierce sold at 90s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON, 


Mincine Lane, May 2. 
“* Logician.’’—Ratwatte, 10 bags sold at 40s. 


TEA, COFFEE, CINCHONA, COCOA, AND .CARDAMOM SALES, 


No. 21. 


CoLoMBo, JUNE 3, 1901. 


PRicE :—123 cents eacii, 3 copies 
380 cents; gcopies 4 rupee. 


COLOMBO SALES OF TEA. 


LARGE LOTS. 


‘ E. Benham & Uo.| 


[9,497 lb.] 

Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
3 Coodocgalla 71 30hf-ch bro pek 1500 
4 74 19 do pek 950 
5 Hornsey 77 41hfch_ bro pek 2255 
6 80 27 do pek 2160 
9 CB 89 9 ch bro pek 9.0 

10 92 io do pek sou 900 


Messrs. Forbes & Walker, 
: [744,445 1b.] 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. |b. 
4 Yatiyana 628 10 ch pek 980 
5 63L 10 do pek sou 953 
6 Ycgama 634 26 ch bro pek 2600 
7 637 26 do pek 2340 
9 Palm Garden 643 10 ch bro pes 1100 

10 646 10 do pek 1000 

il 649 7 do pek sou 700 

13 Puspone 655 24 ch or pek 2400 

14 658 é1 do bro pek 3565 

15 651 14 do ek 1330 

16 664 9 do pek sou 81 

18 670 21hfch broorpek 1470 

19 Walton 673 15 ch bro pek 1650 

20 676 11 do or pex 990 

21 679 10 do pek 900 

24 Ouvahkelle 688 9 ch pek sou 810 

25 691 10hfch ust 800 

26 Palmerston 694 13hf-ch broorpek 741 

27 697 14 ch bro pek 798 

28 700 10 do pek 870 

29 Roeberry 703 34 ch broor pek 3400 

30 706 47 do _ bro pek 4700 

31 709 64 do pek 5760 

32 712 20 do pek sou 1720 

33 Stafford 715 18hfch bro pekfn 1170 

34 718 19 ¢ or pek 1900 

35 | 721 21 do pek 1785 

37 SR, in estate 

mark 727 14 ch congou 1400 

38 Ardlaw and 

Wishford 730 48 ch  broor pek 4416 

39 33 14 do or pe 1134 

40 736 35 do pek 2800 

41 739 11 do fans 1353 

42 Madulkelle 742 18 ch bro pek 1805 

43 745. 12° do or pek 9.0 

44 748 7 do bru crpek 70v 

45 751 9 do pek 765 

47 Kukuloya 757 13 ch bro pek 1235 

50 Findlater 766 57 bfch bro pek 3192 
5 769 34 ch pek 3230 

52 772 8 do pek sou 736 

55 Holton 781 15 ch bro pek 1235 

56 784 19 do pek 1615 

61 Halbarawe 799 22 ch bro pek 2200 

62 802 24 do pek 2040 

63 805 9 do pek sou 720 

66 Putupaula 814 13 ch bro or pek 1560 

67 17 22 do bro pek 2090 

68 820 22 do or peX 1870 

69 823 22 do pek Nol _ 1760 

7 826 28 do pekNo2 2100 

71 Clyde 829 16 ch  broor pek 1600 

72, 832 42 do bro pek 3906 

73 83> 16 do pek No. 1 1392 

74 838 18 do pek No2 1620 

76 Dick bedde 844 s0hfch bro pek 2800 

77 847 43 ch pek 2185 

78 850. 8 do pek sou 736 

80 Tonacombe 856 58 ch or pek 5220' 

81 859 55 do bro pek 5000 

82 862 40 do pek. 3600 

83 865 9 do pek sou 765 

84 868 14hfch dust 126u 

85 Theby 871 23 ch bro pek 2415 

86 874 23 do pek 1955 

87 877 13 do  pek sou 1105 

88 St. Heliers 880 23hfch broorpek 1265 

89 883 14 ch peek 1260 
92 Tempo 892 20 ch bro pek 2000 


Lot, Box. 
93 895 
94 898 
96 904 
98 K PW 910 
99 913 
100 916 
101 919 
102 922 
106 Yelverton 934 
107 937 
110 New Anga- 
mana 946 
111 949 
liz 952 
113 955 
1 i 6 Cumbawella 
119 


122 Great Valley 
Ceylon, in est. 


mark 982 
123 985 
124 988 
125 991 
126 994 
127 Nakia De- 
niya 997 
128 1¢00 
130 1006 
131 1009 
184 Sirixandure 1018 
135 1021 
136 1024 
145 Yuillefield 1051 
146 1054 
147. Galkande 1057 
148 1060 
150 Kotagaloya 1066 
151 10€9 
154 St. Pauls 1078 
155 1081 
156 1084 
157 1087 
158 Coldstream 
group 1090 
159 1093 
164 O BEC,in 
estate mork, 
Summerhill 1108 
165 111L 
166 1114 
167 OBE COC, in 
estate mark 
Newmarket 1117 
158 {120 
169 1123 
sad) 1124 
171 1129 
174 Weligoda 11338 
176 
178 Queensland 115u 
179 1153 
188 H M 1180 
189 1183 
190 1186 
193 Ella Oya 1195 
194 1198 
197 Good Hope 1207 
193 1210 
199 1213 
20u, 1216 
20! Middleton 1228 
205 1231 
206 Kitulgalle 1234 
207 1237 
208 1240 
209 1243 
213 Ardlaw and 
Wishford, 
Invoice No, 14 1255 
1258 
215 1261 


216 Waratenne, 


Invoice No. 12 1264 
217 1267 
218 1270 
219 1273 
221 G 1370 


1144 15 


Pkgs, Name. Ib, 
14 ch or pek 1190 
31 do pek Nol 9325 
ll do pek sou 748 
45hfch bro pek 2475 
22 do or pek 990 
33 do bro or pek 2145 
80 do pekj 4000 
23 do pek sou 1150 

3hfch bro pek 1848 
2. ch pek 1995 
20 ch bro pek 2000 
15 do pek 1359 
12 do pek No2 1080 
17 do pek sou 1530 

964 8 chbro pek 800 
973 8 dopek sou 720 
40 hfch bro or pek 3400 
25 do or pe 2375 
26 do pek 2340 
33 ch pek 3420 
15. Alo pek sou 1350 
22 ch bro or pek 2200 
do or pek 720 
63 hf ch_ pek sou 2 oz. 

lead line 2520 
18 ch bro mix 1670 
16 ch bro pek 1600 
13. do pek 1235 
1g do pek sou 1620 
57 bfech or pek 2850 
61 ch pek 5186 
36hfch or pek 1800 
ist ch pek 1105 
18 ch bro pek 1980 
39 do pek 2315 
26hfcn bro or pek 1716 

37 do or pek i 
No 1 2035 
83 do or pek 1452 
31 do pex 1643 
50 hfch bro pek 2750 

12 ¢ pek 1020 
39 ch bro or pek 2223 
22 do or pek 

Nol 1804 
46 do bro pek 2760 
22 ch bro orpek 1496 
19 do bro pek 2052 
26 do or pek 2340 
20 do pek 1800 

9 do pek sou 828 
16 ch bro pek 1520 

3 do  pek sou 975 

anc bro pek 700 

8 do pek 720 
31 hf ch flowery 

or pek 1866 
25 ch pek 2250 
12hfch dust 1080 
27 ch 

lhf-ch pek 2348 
16 ch pek sou 1314 
36 do bro pek 3240 
40 do 0) 3600 
13 do bro or pek 1300 
23 do pek 2070 
26 do bro pek 260 
26 do pek 2210 
21hfch broorpek 1260 
17 ch or pek 1530 
24 do ek 1800 
10 do pek sou 900 
39 ch bro or pek 3783 
13 do or pek 1105 
19 do pek 1577 
13 ch bro or pek 1430 
19 do bro pek 1710 
31 do  pek 2635 
15 do  peksou 1125 
8 do green tea 

dust 1088 


2. CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lbseee; Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib, . ce 
222 I 1282 8 ch green tea A “ 
re idust 108s) a3 5 2680-58 Lt ch Oe een ee 
223 Chesterford 1255 80 do bro pek 7600 32 aes Ee a a 
224 1288 79 do  pek 7110 24 32h tera? to ant tee Ss 
225 1291 49 do pek sou 4410 19 p A TN OS Fe 200 26 
226 1294 14 do fans 1260 24 cep MUSITNES |. et a : se 
227 Ingrcgalla 1297 20 on bro pek 2000-32 Bey watte ge ee an Ha 8 pe Ae eS 
228 13v0 16 do pek 1440 28 ote a 
229 Naseby 1202-30 hf ch broorpek 1800 60 Bee 1600 88 do) pek Sn) ear eeee 
54 ane . . 361 Ingoya 1699 34 do bro pek 3740 28 
230 1306 30 do or pek 1388C 44 bid : wee = 
231 1309 10 do fans 770 37 32. ee ae ae nee us ae 
32) ; ; : 7 o  =pek sou 4 8 
SAAR Vues incisal Gece Ue ea 2 364 Poonagalla 1708 38 do orpek 3610 32 bid 
estate ad ! 365 1711 27 do bre pek 2970 38 bid 
Forest Creek 12321 13 ch bro or pek 1300 60 oe wae sy de pek ane 23 bid 
236 1324 40 do kropek 4000 37 bid | 367 ap tpea ee | eee 
237 1327 19 do orpek = 1710-39 bid | 36 ee ee oe 
238 1330 21 do  pek Nol 1890 25 bia | 388 ney | 1610. 25 
239 1333 31 d0 do No2 2790 32bid | 3% pas) Tae cs aes q2e8 oe 
54> BO VATA RY 5 2 372 Augusta 1735 8 ch pek sou 720 16 
242 Nakiadeniya 1342 15 ch pek 12.0 22 3 S F 
a z = 375 Bargany 1741 24hfch broor pek 1440 37 
243 oe 1345 2lhfch pek sou 840 19 357 1747 12 ch pek 1080 DA 
245 , in estate ey A as 5 
ara 135L 10 ch bro pek 378 1750 13 do pek sou 1040 19 
una3 1042 12 281 Loincrn 1759 22 do or pek 1980 56 bid 
253 Galkadua 1375 9 ch bro pek 990 28 pss Avoca ey 34 uF “ad pek “ 3638 43 bid 
254 1378 8 do ek 800 18 38: 1765 “5 do ro or pek 2750 42 
255 138l 7 do. ae sou 700 14 384 1768 29 do pek 2668 34 bid 
259 Nonpareil 1393 32hfch bro or pek 1824 38 be ee zy do ape aa 864 30 bid 
260 1326 16 do or pek 910 BS 74 ° r pek fans’ 810 26 
261 1399 19 do ae 1009 31 387 Pine Hill 1777 «E3hf-ch or pek 2965 26 bid 
264 Lucky Land 1408 30hfch broorpek 1800 4% ae Castlereagh en ad eee ig or per 1300 49 
265 1411 25 do or pek 1250 46 5] 78% c ro pe 17(0 41 
266 1414 35 do pek 1575 36 390 1:86 10 do or pek 800 32° 
269 Akaroa 1423 45 ch bro pek 4950 35 391 1789 10 do pek °* 850 31 
270 . 1426 48 do pek 4080 22pbid | 392 1792 10 do peE sou 800 24 
201 1429 25 do pek sou 1850 19 t] 393 1795 10hf-ch fans 700 25 
272 Aberdeen 1432 25 ch bro pek 2500 33 394 Arapolakande 1798 64 ch bropek 5757 27 
2738 1435 29 do pek 2349 22 395 CN 180i 24 do bro tea 2040 19 
275 Morankande 1441 20 ch bro pek 2000 29 396 Marlborough 1804 87hf-ch broorpek 4870 34 
276 1444 14 do pek 1260 20 397 1807 29 ch or pek 2610 29 bil 
277 1447 11 do pek sou 935 18 398 : Y 1810 59 do pek 5605 23 bid 
280 Widmore 1456 45 hf-ch broor pek 2700 48 399 ‘Tillyrie 1813 8 do fans 960 withd‘n 
et oe sh do or pele iene 5A 491 Bellongalla 1819 22hf-ch br pek 1210 79 
23 2 ope 5 2 402 1822 12 ch pek 1020-21 ~bid 
283 1465 38 do pek sou 1710022 405 Yataderiya 1831 17 do broorpek 1836 31 
285 Hanwela 1471 10 ch young hysonl1090 36 406 1834 14 do br pek 1512 38 
290 Dunkeld 1486 65 hf-ch br or pek 3770 37 407 1837 14 do or pek 1484 23 
291 1489 18 ch or pek 1710 3% 408 1840 28 do pekKNo.1 2660 20 
292 1492 23 do pek — = 2070.27 409 1843 13 do  pek 1274-16 
293 Ganapalla 1495 15 do or pk No. 1 1410 35 411 1849 36 do pek 3204 23 
394 1498 29 do or pk No. 22494 26 4122 WVR 1852 23hfch broorpek 1265 51 
295 1501 19 do bro or pek 2090 29 413 1855 14 do fans 1120 4 
296 1504 29 ca pek No.1 2465 22 4146 BDWP _ 1864 16 do  bropekfansi040 25 
297 1507 29 do pekNo.2 2436 19 418 Kincora 1870 15 ch bro nek 1575 44 bid 
298 1510 25 do  pek sou 2000 Le 419 1873 12 do or pek 1020 35 bid 
300 BPC 1516 28hf-ch dust 2520 witha‘n 420 1876 26 do pek 2210 31 bid 
301 Massena 1519 65 do pek 2747 23 421 1879 11 do pek sou 825 24 
302 Bandarapola 1522 60 do bro pek 3900 422 OBECin 
303 1525 22 do eupee 2310 | withd‘n est. mark, 
304 1528 21 ch pe 2100 F = 
305 Seenagolla 1531 ishf-ch broorpek 108) out Asm Sianamally sae, ce ee bro pee a ma 
306 1534 18 do pek 104443 rah Hea ey, Se ee ee oer 32 a s 
307 Akaroa 15387 32 ch bropek 3520-35 bid | 474 SD SAP bees Sh an ae 
308 1540 45 do pek 3915 23 bid =o 0 TBAS SOu 23 by 
309 1543 20 do peksou 1480 i8bia | 226 _ 1894 10 do dust 800 24 
310 1546 10hfch dust 800 34 427 Munukattia, 
311 Hich Forest 1549 60 do or pek No 1 3480 41 bid Ceylon, in 
312 1552 40 do or pek 2200 39 bid est mark 1897 10 do or pek 900 31 bid 
313 1555 24 do pek 1200 34 bid | 428 1900 32hf-ch bro pek 1920 27 bid 
314 Clunes 1558 15 cu or pek 1200 29 429 1903 23 do  pek 184624. 
815 1561 40 do bro pek 4000 =. 30 ee 1806 eee nek sou ae 2 
316 1564 25 do pek No.1 2000 22 32 y =C us i 2 
317 1567 50 do pek No 2 4000 19 432 Pendle 1915 26 do bro or pek 1508 33 bid 
318 1570 15 do pek sou 1200 17 434 2 1918 22 ch or pek 2090 33 bid 
331 Battawatte 1579 8 do or pek 800 35 438 Yatiyaua § 1930 10 do  bropek 994-28 
322 158% 26 do bro or pek 2860 26 tae Pine Hill 196. a wae bro Bee ve = 
323 1585 26 do pek 2470 27 39 2 ) or pe 524 9 
324 1583 9 do  peksou 720 20bid | 442 1942 14 ch  pek 1330 22 
323 High Forest 1594 57hf-ch broorpek 3990 35 444 ; 1945 10 hf-ch dust 850 24 
327 1597 76 du or pk No. 1 4405 41 bid 444. Maxim 194g 28 ch bro orpek 2500 24 bid 
326 1600 34 do pek 1920 35 445 1951 19 do or pek 1805 25 bid 
1600a 33 do peksou 1485 31 446 1954 26 do  pek 2880 18 bid 
329 Ruanwelle 1603 24 ch or peE 2040 24 ae bees Zo de BN 2 ae a 
330 1606 14 do br pek 1400 30 0 Co) pek sou 2 5 
331 1609 30 do ca 2700 19 bid | 450 Erlsmere one 9 ye os ber 720 34 bid 
332 1612 8 do ek sou 720 17 451 69 35 hf-c. ro pe 1960 39 
334 Erracht 1618 15 do Bes pek 1500 =.29 452 1972 23 ch pek 1840 35 
1621 10 do or pek 850 28 455 Norton 1981 27 hf-ch broorpek 1566 46 
oe 1 d ie 1870 23 456 1984 10 ch pek 1000 36 
336 624 22 do e 3 y 
337 1627 10 do ae sou 850 20 457 1987 10 do or pek 800 37 bid 
340 Pallagudda 1636 16 dv broorpek 1600 29 | 458 : 1990 10 do  pek sou 820 28 bid 
341 1639 29 do bro pek 2900 23 461 Glengariffe 1999 40 hfch obrpek 2290 44 
B42 1642 22 do orpek 1980 ©9626 462 2002 9 do  orpek 810 ©=30 
343 1645 22 do pek 1870 22 463 2005 86 do pek 3240 24 
344 1648 15 do pek sou 1350 19 464 2008 9 do pek sou 703 19 
345 1651, 15 do dust 1350 824 | 465 2011 11 do  pek fans 71526 


350 Dea Ella 1666, 34hfch broorpek 1700 36 , 466 2014 11 do dust 880 24 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 3 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ec. Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢: 
467 Udabage 2017 28° ch bro or pek 1540 72 1 18 ch or pek 1620 By bes Bit 
463 2020 33 do or pek 1650 73 4 37 do pek 5145 30 
469 2023 23 hf--h pek 1350 74 Tales do! pek sou 960 24 
470 Soombe Court2026 18 do bro or pek 1080 ( withd‘n 78 10 12 do fans 1560 Qe 
471 2029. 9 do or pek 765 76 Murraythwaite13 22 ch bro pek 2200 30 
ae aiven Ges 2032 10 do  pek 90c a 16 17 do pek 1369 19 bid 
7 = 7 9 2 
grove 2035 28 do  orpek 1344 26 81 RKP 28 16 a Prolecuek 1600 29 
474 2038 29 do broorpek “1740 32 82 31 9 do orpek 885.27 
475 2041 13 ch pek 1092-22 83 34 24 do pek 2160 20 
476 2¢44. 10 do pek sou 820 18 84 Kurulugalla 37 17 ch bro pek 1700 29 
477 Lesmoir 2047 19 do pek 17072 85 40 14 do nek 1260 20 
478 2050 14 do pek sou 117 16 89 KGAi z i x 
479 Penrhos 2053. -25,hf-ch broorpek 1425 48 bee 
ae 3026 56" ‘do or pek 1248 30 mark 52 10 ch bro pek 1000 28 
eat 2089 34 ch Bok 3094 23 a6 Hanagama 70 21 ch pek sou 1890 7 bid 
483 2062 10 do  peksou 800-2 98 Waganill B a ae Mea 260 icbid 
485 Fairlawn 2971 25 do pek PES a 7) Sit or | SE) Me SST NE a Sta 
487 Killarney 2077 20 do pek 1897 32 G0 Gu P Ley Ae fire OF DOR tooo ee 
490 Baddegama 2086 8 do bro or pek 800 33 bid Boman tO. bee F203 ine 
491 2089 9 do br pek 900 26 102 Rambodde 91 28hfch bro pek 1686 45 
492 2092 8 do pek 720) 22 103 94 44 do pek 2200 32 
498 Agra Oya 2110 11 do bropek 1100 33 104 97 27 do  pek sou 1350-26 
499 2113.9 de or pek 720 25 117 Selvawatte 136 27 hfch bro pek 1485 28 
500 zll6 11 do pek 935 24 118 
501 St. Pauls 2119 44 do or pek No 1 2420 38 ‘ . fe de bck ee ad 
502 2122 44 do — or pek 2068 31 rt Meee no 145 18hfch. b k 900 
503 2196 40 do pek 2120 © 29 : COR EOLOM Del saiaa: av 
504 Galapitakande2122 20 do or pk 1797 34 Te 148 12 ch pek 9€0 25 
505 2131 35 do pek 207287 a2) ae TS TES GRD as GO a ee 
503 Hopt n 2134 24 do pek Bist) Wenbide laren 160i @,ch’ or pek (100), 19ibid 
507 Amblakande 2337 11 do bro or pek 1100 28 n26 New Valley 163 25 «ch bro or pek 2500 a0 
510 3146 9 do pek 720 18 bid 127 166 23 do or pek 2070 31 bid 
B1I 2149 9 do pek sou 730 17 128 169 14 do pek sou 1400 30 
512 2152 7 do aust 700 5 129 ! 172 17 do pek sou 1360 28 
7 24 5 A 
513 Gallaheria 2155 24 do  broorpek 2100 39 det yapiuakond >) iegp2 spt chispek FEO BSG) 
B14 2158 28 de or pek 2380 31 132 181 18 do or pek 990 28 bid 
G15 2161 32 do pek 2720 25 133 Rayigam 184 19 ch br k 1 
516 3164 20 do pek sou 1810 18 Taso 187 3 do ° or pek 1600 23 bid 
517 Maha Bliya 2167 26 hfch broorpek 1430 5ibid | 196 190 zt do pek 1785s 1 
418 2170 23 ch or pek 2300 88 bid | 1387 193 12hfch pek sou 1140.20 
519 2173 31 do pek 3100 36 bid | 12#8 Annandale i99 13hfch broorpek 767 65 bid 
us see ‘ 19 202 BE ae or pek 1113 44 bid 
ra ae ae 205 22 do en 127 2 
Messrs. Somerville & C 141 , 208 20 do Per sou oo 85 bid 
, @.— ve Meddegodde 214 3i1hfch broorpek 1550 30 
[239,231 Ib.] 217 37 do or pek 1480 29 bid 
145 220 42 do pek 1470 24 
Lot. Box. Pkgs, Name. lib: nie! aaa Pindeni 229 10 ch — bro or pek 900 ~=.30 
3 Owilikande 1693 40 ch bro pek 40 26 bi : 282 a go pek ee e 
A 1696 14 do pek jal isey a pid 154 Neboda 247 383 ch bro or pek 3300 = 28 
5 1699 10 do peksou 900 bid | ie setttatas) tponbek ONE vas 
6 1702 13hfch dust 1040 20 nee BPE (Ley ee as BOk sae 
7 Mousa Eliya 1705 26 ch bropek 2600 with 3 Zoe Sp tO yp Bex sou (2800), lb 
3 1708 16 do pek W901) dtacen 160 Neuehatel 265 44 ch bro or pek 4400 29 bid 
9 Nyanza 1711 14 ch cr pek 1400 30 ae Boe alu CB iin OApOls Sana Me 
10 1714 16hfch broorpek 960 35 bid | 4g: TL ge igt e acee oan) eg. vit en 
bl 1717 14 ch pek 133030 mn ayes Zipie so AS i AUS Nee 
17 Kallebokke 173F 11 do broorpek 1100 49bid | jes Suri Sup eae ca) kaos ooiaore Bid 
ie 1738 23 do Broan ais 39 bi 1€5 Suriawatte 280 26 ch bro pek 2522 16 bid 
19 1741 12 do or pek i056 3 bid | 268 OS aes ER ar sae 
20 1744 95. do DEE SrCoMnaS 169 Jak Tree Hill 292 10 ch pek sou 1000 16 
4 Hartfield. 1756.20 ch bro pek 1900. 97 iggte uruneeale 
95 1789 "10 do brovonnek 1960 28 est. Co. 301 27. ch pek 2430 20 bid 
26 1762 21 do pek 1743 19 bia | 175 Columbia 304 19hfch peksou 1045 20 bid 
27 1765 13 do pek sou 949 16 bid | 174 Rahatungoda 307 19 hfch bro or pek 1235 80 
98 Horagoda 1768 8 ch brocrpek 800 29 175 310 22 do pek sou 1100.28 
29 1771 9 do cr pek 810 24 177 BE 316 2) bf ch or pek 10€8 41 
30 174 15 do  pek 1425 16 bid 182 A 331 12hfch dust 1020 20 
3h ideeeee 1777, 8 ch pek sou 720 14 183 334. 9 do red leaf 765 with dn 
gama 1786 13 ch bro or pek 1040 41 bid 185 Ae aun 28 ao a 2210 Ta 
é 2 i 240 17 bid 
35 1789 9 do cr pek 700 36 186 343 28 do Toe ; i 
1 box 1s7 Havilland 346 1: ch aS Toes Ea 
: % pek 960 28 bid 
36 1792 15 ch pek sac Mite 188 349 10 do pek 900 21 
i packed 1275 33 189 Glenalla 352 11 ch or pek 880 27 
37 1795 9 ch pek sou 765 29 190 355 24 do ek 2040 20 bid 
40 Kudaganga 1801 11 ch _ bro pek 1100 28 st Hill 385 4 ) ? 
a ‘eorihis tae pee ieee 53 gt Forest Hill 368 21 ch pek 1995 21 
46 Dartry 1822 13hfch fans 1424 He RP 308 16 ey voiBeS 172 84 bi 
B af ] t } eh bro or pek 1792 34 bid 
48 Yspa 1825 24 ch pek sou 2010 26 36 i 
2 194 367 10 do bro pek 1000 20 bid 
49 183i 11 do dust 1540 23 195 370 31 do elk R 2728 24 bid 
50 Warakamure 184 48 ch bro pek 4509 27 bid i uti Soa ; 
51 1837 32 do pek 3040 20 196 Monrovia 373 30 ch bro pek 3000 28 
52 1840 14 do pek sou 1260 14 197 Hatdowa 876 “6a ch’ bro pek 1600 29 
63 Hangranoya 1843 12 ch broor pek 1140 48 198 379 9 do or pek 81026 
54 1846 35 do bro pek 3500 31 199 382,18 do pek 153018 
55 1849 e ge pek 2970 22 200 385 10 do pek,sou 80u 16 
1852 o  pek sou 1440-18 : R91 (2 i 
57 Ravenscraig 1855 18hfch bro pek 990 39 me 5 = pe BW Chote” sec a 
58 1858 24 ch pek 2160 26 203. S L 394 19hf ch pek fans 1235 24 
62 Avisawella 1870 21 ch broorpek 1070 42 204 Bodava 397 46 bfch bro pex PRED) as 
63 1873 18 do bro pek 1800 30 205 400 15 ch  pek 1350 3=19 
64 1876 22 do pek 1870 20 206 403 11 do pek sou 935 16 
65 1879 18 do  pek sou 1440 16 209 BD 412 31 hfch bro pekfans 1860 24 
71 Doragalla 1897. 23 ch bro pek 2300 37 210 VA 415 29hf-ch fans 2523 =. 23 bid 


4 ; CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


(Mr. EB: John.—189,572 lb.} | Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. c. 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. lb. : 189 # EL 89 63 ch  pek 5355 out 
1 St.Andrew’s 675 15hfch dust 1275 = 23 | Aa emp a A ep ee nek 4 4 
2 Allington 678 7 ch bro pek 70 | withd'n | 142 98 25 do pek 2125 28 
8 681 8 do  pek 720 | | 143 Brownlow 101 34hfch broorpek 1972 56 
9 T 699 22 do pek sou 1700 29 bid | 144 104 22 ch or pek 2002 35 
12 Winwood 708 16hf-ch broorpek 800 47 | 145 107 25 do pek 2300 
13 711 18 ch — or pek 1620 @ B3:; . | 146 110 11 do pek sou 935 28 
14 714 11 do pek 990 a) | 147 GK - $413. Fo do 
15 717 12 do pek sou 1080 23 , 1hfch pek fans 1073 23 
16 Manickwatte 720 47hfch or pek 2256 28 4 
li 28 52 ae Peg or pek 8120 33 bid 
18 26 43 do ro or peK 2480 31 bid 3 1 
19 729 23 ch pek 200L 22 bid SMALL LOLS. 
20 732 23 do  pek 1840 23 See 
21 785 18 do pek sou 1386 19 
23 Poilakande 741 60 do bro pek 5400 28 | E. Benham & Co, 
24 144 33 do pek 2640 19 } 
25 PKT 747 1Lbf-ch dust go 21 =; Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. ¢. 
26 Ottery 740 13 ch bro or pek 1300 44 Lh MwES 65 1¢ : : 
27 753 20 do or pek 1600 36 Jy) 2) 68 2 a ae & 44 
28 i 756 19 do pek 1615 24 H 7 WHittuwellen- 
36 Little Valley 750 9 do or pek 720 30 | tenne 83 3 ch bro pek 800 38 
37 733 8 do bro pek 840 982 128 86 3 do pek 300 24 
38 786 9 do pekNol 720 24 | K 
39 789 10 do pek No. 2 §50 19 i. eae 
41 S 795 39hbfch bropek 2145) Wien {Messrs. Forbe> « Weiker.| 
42 798 23 ch pek 1955 } withd’n L B Pk 
44 Ohiya 804 8 ao pek sou 760-25 ot. OX. gs. Nare, Ib. ¢. 
45 207 1shf-ch fans 780 26 1SKM 619 L ch bro pek 100 %% 
46 Whyddon 810 10 ch bro or pek 1100 41 2 622 1 do pek 100 17 
47 813 14 do bro pek 1540 82 3 625 Jhfch pek sou 60 1L 
48 816 15 do or pek 13£0 a 8 Yogama 640 3 ch pek sou 240 21 
49 , 819 12 do pek 1080 27 12 Palm Garden 652 1 do fans 120 19 
a3 Glentilt 831 26 do bro pek 2600s 44. 17 Puspone 667 7hfch dust 644 «24 
54 834 18 do or pek 1710 34 22 Walton 682 3 ch bro tea 240 17 
55 : 837 14 do pek 1190 32 23 685 1 do dust 150 23 
57 Loughton 843 33 hich oro pek 1650 30 36 Stafford 724 2hfch fans 160 25 
58 : 846 60 do pek 30U0 20 bid 46 Madulkelle 754 3 ch dust 330 23 
59 849 52 do pek sou 2600 17 48 Kukuloya 760 8 ch or pek 640 30 
61 855 16 do bro pek fans 800 25 49 763 2 do fans 210 23 
62 AW 858 15 do pek dust 1275 21 bid 53 Findlater 775 4hfch dust 392 24 
63 861 5 ch 54 Sylvakandy 778 3 ¢ dust 300 23 
1lbfch fans 705 18 bid | 67 Holton 787 8 ch pek sou 680 18 
67 GB 873 16 do fans 1120 24 68 KDA 790 3 ch bro pek 330 24 
69 Newham 879 11 ch bro pek 1045-28 59 793 3 do pek 300 (17 
70 882 15 do pek 1412 19 68 796 2 do pek sou 200 11 
71 885 22 do pek sou 1980 15 64 Ualbarawe 808 3 ch fans 372 24 
73 Koslande 981 18hfch_ bro pek 990 31 65 81l 1 do dust 164 22 
74 894 22 ch pek 1870 2Lbid | 75 Clyde 811 9 do peksou 657 17 
78 MC 906 21 do pek 1995 14 79 Dickbedde 853 6hfch dust 553 24 
81 Galpotta 915 47hf-ch hyson No.1 2115 out 909 UG 886 6 ch unas 540 9 
8 OFE 918 12 ch bro pek 1200 931 9L 889 4 do unas 420 9 
83 921 10 do pek 1000 22 95 Tempo 90110 ch pek No. 2 660 19 
84 924 8 do ek sou 800.17 97 207 5 do  bropekfans 560 26 
88 Glasgow 936 44 do roorpek 3388 50 103 KPW 925 4hfch bro pek fans 300 25 
89 939 26 do or pek 1768 39 bid 104 928 2 do pek fans 150 24 
90 t 942 13 do pek 1196 38 105 931 3 do dust 255 23 
91 945 7 do  peksou 700 3935 108 Yelverton 940 5 ch pek sou 460 19 
32 Agra Ouvah 948 44hfch broorpek 2464 651 109 ; 943 4hfch dust 336. 24 
93 951 71 do or pek 3834 37 bid 114 New Anga- 
94 954 27 ch pek 2538 36 bid mana 958 5 ch fans 500 18 
95 Ben Nevis 957 165 hfch bro pek 900 +49 115 961 1 do dust 130 22 
97 963 14 ch pek 1260 34 bid 117 UCumbawella 957 6 do pek 540 19 
101 Callander 975 11 hfch_ bro pek fans 770 26 118 970 6 do pek No 2 540 18 
103. Bowhill 981 22 ch bro pek 2200 32 120 976 3 do fans 300 19 
104 984 20 do pek 1800 withd’n 121 k W219) Mido dust 130 21 
105 Oonoogaloya 987 24 do bro or pek 2400 46 1:9 Nakia Deni- | 
106 990 20 do pek 2000 28 ya 1003 1 ch pek 80 19 . 
107 993 25 de or pek 2260 32 132 ® 1012 4 do bropek fans 440 24 
108 , 996 20 hfch bro or pek 133 1015 4 do dust 480 22 
No. 2 1400 931 1387 Sirikandura 027 1 do pek fans 91 17 
109 Poilakande 999 60 ch  bropek 5400-28 138 1030 1 do congou 92 8 
110 2 44 do pek 3520 =. 20 139 1033 2 do bro pek dust 260 24 
111 Mocha 5 26 do broorpek 2600 50 140 x 1036 1 do dust 161 20 
118 § 14 do or pek 1330 386bid } 141 St. Clive 1039 12 hf ch young hyson 600 33 
113 11 18 do pek 1746 35 bid 142 1042 13 do byson 585 22 
114 14 14 do  peksou 1232 34 bid 143 1045 14 do hysonNo2 560 £17 
115 Coslande 17 18hfch_ bro pek 990 32 145 1048 0 do bysonfans 300 9 
116 20 22 ch pek 1870 = QL 149 Galkande 1063 7 ch  pek sou 630 20 
120 Gonavy 32. 13 do or pek 1u40 =30,bid | 152 Kotagaloya 1072 5 do  pek sou 450 18 
121 35 21 hf ch ae pek 1155 38 153 1075 Shfch dust 640 94 
122 38 24 ch 1800 27 160 Coldstream 
123 NF 41-9 do be Seb fans 1080 ©.23 bid Group 1096 7 ch nek sou 595 24 
124 Brownlow 44 20hfch broorpek 1117 49 161 1099 6hfch fans 390 24 
125 47 22 ch ek 1911 30 bid 162 1102 8 do dust 640 23. 
126 Perth 50 22 do roorpek 2200 29 163 _ 1105 2 do bro mix 260 12 
127 53 29 do or pek 2407 23bid | 172 OBEC, in 
128 Glassaugh 56 °6hf-ch or pek 1482 56 bid estate mark 
129 59 22 ch ant orpek 15€2 50 Newmarket 1132 2 ch dust 300-24 
130 62 18 do pek 180 62 173 AG “ 1135 2 do red leaf 160 6 
131 BD 65 11 do pek sou 1043 05 bid 175 Weligoda 1141 3 do pek 240 19 
232 68 12 do sou 975 05 77 1147 S8hfch dust 640 24 
134 HO 74 12hbfch pek fans 960 23 180 Queensland 1156 3 ch pekNo2 2700=s 15 
135 Elston 77 19 ch pek 1615 26 181 Kalupahana 1159 6 do bro pek 672 34 
136 80 35 do pek sou 3150 22 182 1162 3 do or pek 300 23. 
127 83 16 do or pek 1440 29bid | 183 © 1165 3 do  pek 238817 


138 86 12hbfch dust 1080 =. 184 1168 3 do pekNo2 288 = s«d16 


Lot. Box. 
185 N71 
186 1174 
187 1177 
191 Ella Oya 11389 
192 1192 
195 1201 
196 1204 
201 Good Hope 1219 
220 1222 
203 1225 
210 Kitulgaile 1246 
211 1249 
212 KGL 1252 
22@ Waraienne, 
Invoice Nc. i2 1276 
232 Rockside 1315 
234 1318 
240 Nakiadeniya 1336 
241 1339 
244 1348 
246 J AL 1354 
247 1357 
248 2360 
249 1363 
250 1366 
251 1369 
252 Galkadua 1372 
266 1384 
257 1337 
258 1390 
262 Wonpariel 1402 
263 1405 
267 Lucky Land 1417 
268 1420 
274 Aberdeen 1438 
278 Morankande 1450 
279 ; 1453 
284 Widimore 1468 
286 Hanwella 1474 
287 1477 
288 1480 
289 1483 
299 Ganapalla 1513 
319 Clunes 1673 
320 1576 
325 Battawatte 1591 
333 Ruanwella 1615 
338 Erracht 1630 
339 1633 
346 Malwasawa 1654 
347 1657 
348 1660 
349 1663 
355 Dea Ella 1681 
359 Weyunga- 
watte 1693 
360 1696 
371 PGA 1729 
372 1732 
374 Augusta 1738 
376 Bargany 1744 
379 B Y in est. 
mark 1753 
380 1756 
-400 Tillyrie 1816 
403 Bellangolla 1825 
404 1823 
410 Yataderia 1846 
4144 BFODB 1EE8 
414 B 1861 
417 BD WP 1867 
431 Munukattia, 
Ceylon, in 
est mark 1909 
435 Pendle 1921 
436 1924 
437 1927 
439 Yatiyana 1933 
449 Erlsmere 1963 
453 1975 
454 1978 
459 Norton 1993 
460 1996 
-483 Penrhos 2065 
484 2068 
486 Fairlawn 2074 
488 BB B in est 
mark 2080 
489 Dewalakande ’083 
493 Baddegama 2095 
494 BG 2098 
-495 2101 
496 2104 
497 2107 
-608 Amblakande 2140 
609 2143 


Pkgs. 


3 do 


4 do 


9 
a 
° 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


Name. Ib, 
pek sou 270 
bro mix 230 
dust 152 
or pek 230 
bro or pek 314 
dust 336 
fans 300 
pek sou 630 
dust 510 
bro pekfans 330 
dust 260 
bro or pek 

fans 105 
sou 330 
dust 560 
sou 640 
dust 675 
bro or pek 600 
or pek 360 
bro pek fans, 220 
bro pek 100 
pek 10 
pek sou 160 
pek 150 
bro pek fan 120 
sou 185 
bro or pek 240 
congou 100 
fans 120 
dust 180 
bropek fans 152 
bro pek dust 155 
pek sou 540 
pek fans 180 
bro pek fans 675 
fans 210 
dust 170 

ek fans 425 

yson Nol 600 
hyson No 2 2060 


byson No 2 297 
hyson siftiugs 260 
dust 464 


sou 480 
dust 360 
dust 200 
dust 320 
br pk fans 480 
dust 175 
bro pek 200 
or pek 255 
pek 340 
pek sou 255 

ust 640 
sou 360 
dust 480 
pek 186 
sou 92 
dust 290 
or pek 550 


bro pek fans 260 


dust 190 
dust 282 
pek sou 640 
dust 240 
pek sou 490 
unast 630 
pek 115 
dust 180 
sou 1c0 
pek 504 
pek sou 85 
dust 332 
dust 166 
bro or pek 696 
pek sou 410 
dust 320 


br or pk fans 576 


dust 455 
fans 225 
pek dust 190 
pek sou 657 
dust 340 
hyson No 2 578 

ek sou 560 

ro pk fans 100 
bro pek 50 
pek 445 
pek sou 45 
bro or pek 60 
or pek 640 


Ps] 
[MeEssrs. SOMERVILLE & Co.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. 
1 St. Josephs 
Land 1687 3hfch bro pek 170 21 
2 1690 2 do pek 108 «14 
12 Nyanza 1720 5 ch pek sou 450 19 
13 1723 3hfch dust 285 23 
144 GOLG 1726 3 ch bro pek 300 22 
15 1729 3 do pek 255 17 
16 1732 2hfch dust 160 17 
21 Kallebokke 1747 2 ch pek sou 210 21 
22 1750 2 do fans 250 24 
23 1753 2hfch dust 180 22 
32 Horagoda 1780 1 ch dust 100s «19 
33 783 1 do con 95 6 
38 Old Medde- 
gama 1723.5 ch  pek fans 450 24 
39 1801 1 do dust 110 23 
42 Kudaganga 1810 6 ch pek sou 540 17 
43 1818 3 do bro pek fans = 225 23 
45 1816 4 do_ bro or pek dust 5060 23 
45 Dartry 1819 5hfch dust 480 2 
47 1825 1 ch sou 107 14 
59 Ravenscraig 1861 5 ch pek sou 475 18 
60 1864 3 do pek sou 270 17 
61 1867 4hfch dust 320 22 
66 Avisawella 1882 2 ch dust 280 23 
67 PBD 1885 1 ch bro pek 100 14 bid 
68 1888 2 do pek 230 ©=««:12 bid 
1 hf-ch 
69 1891 1 ch pek sou 80 9 bia 
70 1894 lhf-ch sou 45 7 
79 Murrayth- 
woite 22 5 ch bropekfans 600 24 
80 25 1 do dust 180 21 
86 Kurulugalla 43 6 ch pek sou 570 15 
87 46 2 do bro tea 180 (i 
&8 49 4 do pek dust 520 21 
90 KGA, ines- 
mark 565 7 ch pek 630 20 
91 68 2 do ek sou 190 12 
92 6L 4 do ro tea 400 6 
93 64 1 do bro pek fans 100 21 
94 67 2 do dust 260 21 
97 Hanagama 76 4hfch dust2ozlead 328 16 
101 Waganilla 88 7hf-ch pek fans 490 25 
105 R, in escate 
ark 100 5hfch bropekdust 375 23 
106 103 3 do con 150 17 
107 Mukuloway 106 8hfch bro pek 424 28 
108 109 12 do pek 540 13 
109 112 13 do sou 611 10 
110 115 4 do fans not 
hooped 240 13 
111 XLT 118 10 box __ bro or pe’ 200 23 
112 121 2hfch_ bro or pek i14 20 
113 Donside 124 6hfch dust 640 23 
114 Black Pearl 127 6hfch bro pek 370 =. 28 
2 boxes 
115 130 Shfch  pek. 303 7 
1 box 
116 133 2 ch pek sou 518 9 
6 hf ch 
1 box 
119 Selvawatte 142 2hfch fans 160 19 
123 Allakolla 154 6hfch dust 540 21 
#124 WS 157 6 ch pek 540 14 bid 
130 New Valley 175 2hfch dust 150 21 
137 Rayigam 196 5hfch dust 400 9.23 
142 Annandale 211 4hf ch fans "288 25 
146 Meddegodde 223 12hfch pek sou 480 19 
147 226 4 do dust 240 21 
150 Pindeni Oya 235 8 ch pek sou 680 16 
151 238 5 do sou 460 16 
152 241 5 do bro pek fans 500 24 
153 244 1 do dust 155 21 
158 Neboda 259 1 ch sou 110 14 
159 262 4hbfch dnst 360 20 
167 Jak Tree Hlll 286 7bfcn bro pek 420-25 
168 289 2 do pek 100 19 
170 295 1 ch sou 100 9 
171 298 3hfich dust 270 21 
176 Rahatungoda 313 8hfch pek dust 696 = 25 
178 B E 319 12 hfch pek 672 38 
179 322 8 do pek sou 400 29 
180 325 9 do pek fans 585 31 
181 378 3 do dust 276 23 
201 Hatdowa 388 1 ch dust 1500 oy 
207 Bodava 406 4 ch fans 620 24 
208 409 3 do red leaf 285 7 
211 Merton 418 ll hfch pok fans 605 20 
212 M, in estate 
421 1 ch bropekfans 95 18. 


mark 


ce 


CEYLON PRODUCE SALES LIST. 


6 
[Mr. EB. John.] 
Lot. Box. Pkgs. Name. Ib. c 
4 Allington 684 4 ch pek sou 360 
5 687 1 do congou 90> withd’n 
6 680 2 do dust 240 
7 AWT 693 2 do dust 240 23 
g 696 2 do congou 180 7 
10 702 6 do bropeksou 608 20 bid 
11 706 1lbfch fans 60 16 bid 
22 Manickwatte 738 5 do dust 370 24 
29 ~ Ottery 759 6 ch sou 450 21 
30 ; 762 2hfch dust 180 24 
31 RS 765 5 ch bro or pek 526 26 
32 768 7 do or pek 560 29 
33 7i1 5. do pek 425 22 
84 774 2 do sou 180 16 
35 777 Lhfch dust 90 20 
40 Little Valley 792 2 do dust 160 24 
43. S 801 5 du fans 850 withd’n 
60 Whyddon 822 5 ch pek sou 460 27 
51 825 2 do fans 260 26 
52 828 1 do dust 160 24 
56 Glentilt 840 10 hfch bro mix 600 22 
60 Loughton 852 6 do dust 300 22 
64 GB 864 4 ch bro pek 420 24 
65 . 867 5 do pek 425 16 
66 4 870 6hfch dust 540 24 
68 876 2 ch bro mis 180 14 
72 Newham 888 7 do pek sou A 595 17 
76 Koslande 897 5 do pek sou 450 17 
Gre 900 2 do fans 220 24 
V7 903 3hfch dust 240 24 
79 Galpotta 909 8 do 
1 do young hyson 455 21 bid 
80 912 3 do hyson 180 20 bid 
8 OFE 927 6 ch sou 600 16 
86 930 2 do bropek fans 220 23 
87 YK 938 8 do sou 640 6 
96 Ben Nevis 960 6 do or pek 510 43 
98 966 3 do pek sou 270 = 27 
- 99 969 2hfch dust 166 25 
10@ Callander 972 11 do pek sou 462 23 
102 CL 978 3hfch bro mix 153 7 
117 Coslande 23 5 ch pek sou 500 18 
118 26 2 do fans 220 24 
119 29 3hfch dust 240 24 
138 Galpotta 71 1 ch young hyson 
(pan fired) 55 20 bid 


CEYLON COFFEE SALES IN LONDON. 


(From Our Commercial Correspondent.) 
Mincrne Lanz, May 10th. 
“ Kanagawa Maru.’—Gonamatava F',1 barrel sold 


at 103s; ditto 1, 1 tierce sold at 98; ditto 2,3 casks 
sold at 60s; Tillicoultry O, 1 tierce, 1 oask and 1 
barrel soldat 104s; ditto 1,1 cask and 1 tierce sold 
at 71s. 


CEYLON COCOA SALES IN LONDON. 


‘-Jumna,’—North Matale, 20 bags sold at 68s 6d; 
46 bags sold at 69s; 37 bags sold at 573 6d; 7 bags 
sold at 55s; 31 bags sold at 28s 6d. 

“ Glaucus.’—GW, 9 bags sold at 80s, 


“ Kawachi Maru.”—Handrogama London, OBEC 
in estate mark, 2 bags sold at 32s ;8 bags sold at 61s, 

“ Txion,”—Mahaberia Ceylon O F, 2 bags sold at 
59s 6d; ditto OC, 2 bags sold at 68s; ditto IC, 
1 bag sold at 59s 6d; dittol, 3 bags sold at 61s 6d - 
ditto 2 G, 5 bags sold at 46s 6d; ditto D, 3 bags 
sold at 66s 6d. 


CEYLON CARDAMOMS SALES IN 
LONDON. 


‘* Txion.”—Wattakelly No. 1, 3 cases sold at 2g 
6d; ditto No. 2, 4 cases sold at 28; ditto No. 3, 2 
cases sold at ls 7d; 4 cases seld at 1s 10d; ditto 
No. 4, 1 case sold at ls 4d; ditto Seeds, 1 case sold 
at 23; Gavdatenne Mysore Cardamoms O. 8 cases 
sold at 2s 5d; ditto 2, 3 cases sold at 1s 5d; ditto 
B, 4 cases sold at 1s 6d. 

“ Alcinous.”—Wariagalla Cardamoms Mysore ©, 
1 case sold at 1s 5d; ditto D. 5 cases sold at 1s 5d. 

‘“‘ Musician.”—Metta Olla 1,2 cases sold at 1s 6d; 
ditto 2, 1 case sold at Is 8d; ditto B& S, 1 case 
sold at 2s. 

‘© Kanagawa Maru.’’—Duockwari Al; 1 case sold at 
38 3a; ditto B1, 2 cases sold at 3s 3d; ditto B1, 
1 case sold at 3s 2d; ditto C1, 4 cases sold at 9s 
5d; ditto D1, 1 case sold at 23 6d; ditto A Splits, 
1 case sold at 33 4d; 2 cases sold at 38 3d; ditto 
B Splits, 4 cases sold at 2s 7d; ditto C Splits, 4 
cases sold at 1s 10d; ditto D Splits, 1 case sold at 
1s 4d; ditto E Splits, 3 cases sold at 1s 6d. 

“ Txion,”—Kellie AA, 1 case sold at4s 3d; ditto 
A, 1 case sold at 3s 3d; ditto C, 4 cases sold at 
23 3d; ditto D, 1 case sold at 1s 6d; ditto S, 1 
case sold at 2s Id; St. Martins O, 4 cases sold at 
2s 6d; ditto 1, 12 cases sold at 1s 11d; 4 cases 
sold at 2s. 

‘‘Kanagawa Maru.”—Vicarton B, 3 cases sold at 
ls 7d; ditto C, 1 case sold at1ls 6d; ditto D, 1 case 
sold at 1s 5d. 

‘ Deucalion.”—WP in estate mark, 9 cases sold 
at Is 6d. 

‘“Txion.”—Ditto A, 2 cases’sold at 1s 9d; ditto B, 
2 cases sold at 1s 6d; ditto C,1 case sold at 1s 8d. 

“ Deucalion.’—OBEC in estate mark, Naranghena 
AAAA, 2 cases sold at 3s 2d; ditto AAA,16 cases 
sold at 2s 10d; ditto AA, 12 cases sold at 2s; ditto 
A, 4 cases sold at-1s 7d; ditto BB, 7 cases sold at 
1s 5d; ditto B, 2 cases soldat 1s 5d; ditto B Seed, 
1 case sold at 2s 1d. 

“ Duke of Devonshire.”—Midlands O, 6 cases sold 
at 23 10d; ditto1, 12 cases sold at 2s 1d; 6 cases 
sold at 1s 10d; ditto 2, 2 cases sold at 1s 7d; 
2 cases sold at Is 6d; ditto B & S, 2 cases sold at 
2s 5d; ditto Seed, 1 bag sold at 1s 10d. 


CEYLON VANILLA SALES IN LONDON. 


‘* Kawachi Maru.’’—Kondesalle, 1 tin sold at 15s 


OBSERVER PRINTING WORKS. 
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